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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 927 CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


SENATE—Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


The Senate met at 9 a.m. and was 
called to order by the President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ELLENDER). 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God and Father of us all, who hast 
given us the gift of this another day, 
help us to use it wisely and well. Spare us 
from wasting time on the wrong things 
or things which do not matter much. Fur- 
nish us with clear minds, pure hearts, 
and dedicated spirits. Keep us ever close 
to Thee, enlarging our energies and 
refining our judgments. Help us to be 
cheerful when things go wrong, persever- 
ing when things are difficult, serene when 
things are irritating. May our compensa- 
tion be found in work done for a nation 
aspiring to be better. At the close of day, 
may we rest in fellowship with Thee and 
our fellow men. 

In Thy holy name, we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Mon- 
day, November 15, 1971, be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
may be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXEMPTING POTATOES FOR PROC- 
ESSING FROM MARKETING OR- 
DERS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 423, S. 2672. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

5.2672, to permanently exempt potatoes 
for processing from marketing orders. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which was 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

S. 2672 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
8c(2) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as 
reenacted and amended by the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 and sub- 
sequent legislation, is amended as follows: 

(1) In clause (A) after the words “vege- 
tables (not including vegetables, other than 
asparagus, for canning or freezing”, insert 
the words “and not including potatoes for 
canning, freezing, or other processing”; and 

(2) In clause (B) after the words “fruits 
and vegetables for canning or freezing,” in- 
sert the words “including potatoes for can- 
ning, freezing, or other processing”. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No, 92-429), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXPLANATION 

This bill makes permanent the existing 
provisions which exempts all potatoes for 
processing from marketing orders. 

Potatoes for canning and freezing have 
always been exempt from marketing orders 
under section 8c(2) of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, as reenacted by the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937. On 
February 20, 1970, this exemption was extend- 
ed to potatoes for other processing, but only 
for a 2-year period. The bill would make this 
extension to potatoes for other processing 
permanent. Potato products are marketed 
nationally and the competitive disadvantage 
accorded processors located in order areas 
and subject to such orders is such as to 
require exemption of all potatoes for proc- 
essing. 

The Senate and House reports on the legis- 
lation approved February 20, 1970, to provide 
for the 2-year exemption contained the 
following definition of “other processing.” 

The term “other processing” is intended to 
include only that preparation of potatoes for 
market which involves the application of 
heat or cold to such an extent that the 
natural form or stability of the commodity 
undergoes a substantial change. This occurs 
in dehydration and in the manufacture of 
shoestring potatoes and potato chips. The 
act of peeling, cooling, slicing, or dicing, or 
the application of material to prevent oxida- 
tion does not constitute “other processing.” 


COST ESTIMATE 


In accordance with section 252 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1970 the 
committee estimates that no costs would be 


incurred in carrying out the bill in the cur- 
rent fiscal year or any of the 5 succeeding 
fiscal years. The attached report from the 
Department of Agriculture estimates the 
annual cost of administering any new order 
* * * for processing would approximate 
$25,000. By exempting all potatoes for proc- 
essing from marketing order authority, the 
bill would save this amount for any order 
that might otherwise be issued. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE) 
is now recognized for not to exceed 15 
minutes. 


THE PHASE II ECONOMIC 
PROGRAM 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, for 
5 weeks, the Joint Economic Committee, 
of which I am chairman, has held exten- 
sive hearings on the new economic pro- 
gram of President Nixon. We went into 
considerable detail. A number of out- 
standing economists appeared, represent- 
ing a broad variety of viewpoints. We also 
heard from business leaders, labor lead- 
ers, and people who had great experience 
in administering wage and price con- 
trols during World War II and the Ko- 
rean war. I believe that we obtained a 
broad and substantial background from 
these hearings. 

In addition, in the past week or so, the 
Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs has had hearings on the 
administration’s proposed new program 
for phase II, and has had several sessions 
in marking up that legislation. 

PHASE II NEEDS BIG OVERHAUL 

In view of this background I must say 
this morning that I have come to the 
painful conclusion that phase I—the 
wage and price control program as it has 
been enunciated by the Wage and Price 
Board—will do far more harm than good 
for our economy. The newly announced 
price regulations are so complex and 
confusing that they will slow business ex- 
pansion when we need it urgently. 

This is not to fault much of the Presi- 
dent’s action. The 90-day freeze may 
well have served a useful purpose, and I 
support it. The President is right in mov- 
ing away from the freeze toward a gen- 
eral system of decontrol. 

But neither the President nor Con- 


gress nor the commissions set up by the 
President seem to have recognized that 


the heart of the inflation problem has 
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been and remains the extraordinary pow- 
er over prices and wages of big corpora- 
tions and unions in fields where prices 
are administered, not determined, by the 
marketplace. 

Everyone agrees that the great gen- 
erality of American firms operates in 
competitive circumstances where the 
forces of supply and demand determine 
prices. 

Right now, supply greatly—and I mean 
very greatly—exceeds demand. The eco- 
nomic situation should result in stable or 
lower prices. After all, with 25 percent 
of our manufacturing plants idle, with 
nearly 5 million potential workers look- 
ing for employment, America can now 
supply almost anything. But demand is 
deficient. 

What this means is that the controls 
over the great majority of American 
wage earners and the vast majority of 
firms may be cosmetic or psychological; 
but that has nothing to do with the sim- 
ple economic facts of life. We just do not 
need them. 

Furthermore, there are basic weak- 
nesses in the determinations of the Pres- 
ident’s boards that could have a harm- 
ful effect on our immensely productive 
economic system. 

RESTRAINT ON PROFIT MARGINS TORPEDOES 

BUSINESS EFFICIENCY 

Restraints on profit margins—and I 
can understand the political appeal of 
that kind of restraint—destroy the prime 
discipline of the free enterprise system: 
the drive to hold down costs in order to 
increase profits. 

This restraint on profit margins has a 
quick superficial political appeal. That is, 
if wage rates are to be held down, why 
should not profit rates? The answer is 
they should not be held down. 

It is true, of course, that profits should 
be made to bear their fair share of the 
burdens of stabilizations; but the way to 
do that is to hold down or even roll back 
prices, not to freeze profit margins. 

The consequence of Government ac- 
tion to prevent the widening of profit 
margins is to torpedo the main reason 
why businessmen fight to hold down 
costs. 

Why should any businessman cut cor- 
ners and work night and day to increase 
his efficiency, if the resulting increase in 
his profit margins simply results in a 
governmental refusal to permit him to 
follow the pricing policies the market 
will permit him to follow? 

The prime superiority of the free eco- 
nomic system in contrast with socialist 
systems is exactly that the cost reduc- 
tion discipline is tougher and more em- 
phatic in the free system. 

We see again and again that when we 
have negotiated contracts as compared 
with competitive contracts, the costs are 
always higher. We do not have the costs 
of competition holding down prices, 

The Price Commission ruling destroys 
the discipline that we have built into our 
economic system. It insinuates a softer 
way. It tells the businessman to relax, 
ease up on his drive for efficiency, let costs 
rise, because he can under the Price Com- 
mission’s orders reflect those higher costs 
in higher prices. 

So his profit margins will be the same 
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whether he knocks himself out to hold 
down costs or just relaxes and lets nature 
take its course, which means less eff- 
ciency, less productivity, and, of course, 
ultimately higher prices. 

A basic fallacy of the Price Commis- 
sion’s policies is that it is applying the 
profit margin rule to individual com- 
panies. The result is that the efficient 
firm can enjoy no greater improvement 
in its profit margins than the inefficient 


COMMISSION COURSES OF ACTION 


‘eee the Commission should do is 


First. It should exempt competitive in- 
dustries where price and wage behavior 
has been reasonably stable. I would sug- 
gest, for example, that any industry in 
which prices have risen less than 2 per- 
cent in the past year would be exempt; 
and where wages have risen less than 5 
percent, wage earners would be exempt 
from the mandatory effect of the law. 
They could and should be influenced by 
the voluntary guidelines, as they were in 
the first part of the last decade—in the 
early 1960's. 

This would eliminate millions of firms 
and tens of millions of individuals who 
have not been an inflation problem and 
who are simply confused and hamstrung 
by redtape. 

Second. The Commission should apply 
the profit rate criteria to entire indus- 
tries—not to individual firms. This would 
mean that broad categories of prices— 
such as in steel and autos—could be sta- 
bilized, but individual firms would con- 
tinue to have an incentive to cut their 
costs in order to increase their profit 
margins. 


EXEMPT STATE AND LOCAL WORKERS 


Third. The Board has wisely and neces- 
sarily exempted all Federal workers and 
left the determination of their wages to 
the President and Congress. It should 
follow suit for the millions of State and 
local workers. The present restriction 
arrogates to a Federal Government that 
has made much of the importance of 
keeping critical decisions close to the 
people and to their local governments, a 
decision that State and local govern- 
ments are every bit as able to make. 

Again, the Federal guidelines of 5.5 
percent for wage increases should be 
suggested, and the President should use 
the great moral force of his office to urge 
State and local governments to support 
the national stabilization efforts. It 
makes no sense for us to exempt Fed- 
eral workers under the control of Con- 
gress at a time when all State and local 
workers are under the control of State 
legislatures or are under mandatory Fed- 
eral law. 

Fourth. The Price and Wage Boards 
should work as rapidly as possible to put 
themselves out of business. With every 
month—in fact, with every week—that 
passes, the mischief of bureaucratic con- 
trols of our immensely productive free 
system will become worse. 

VIOLATIONS WILL MULTIPLY 

Violations will multiply. There is very 
little patriotic motivation, perhaps none 
of the kind there was in the country’s 
only previous experiments with controls, 
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and these controls are far more complex 
than in World War II or the Korean war. 

Furthermore there is a pitfully in- 
adequate enforcement staff, considering 
the size of the country and the nearly 
universal coverage of regulations. 

Witnesses who enforced the World War 
TI and Korean regulations testified before 
the committee that in order to do any- 
thing like an adequate job we would need 
well over 100,000 enforcement officials at 
work. To try to get along with 3,000 of- 
ficials, of course, is commendatory. We 
like to hold down bureaucracy. However, 
we cannot do it if we apply this program 
universally. We have a simple choice: 
either to provide the enforcement ma- 
chinery or to provide what I am suggest- 
ing; namely, exemption for those busi- 
nesses and individuals that have not, 
cannot, and will not contribute signifi- 
cantly to inflation. Discontent and dis- 
affection with the exceptions in the law 
will be especially cruel and painful for 
the majority of Americans who will con- 
scientiously try to abide by it. 

Consumer enforcement of price stand- 
ards will become a bitter joke. How in the 
world can a consumer determine the pro- 
ductivity of a firm when in most cases the 
firm itself cannot be sure? 

Honest businessmen who want to com- 
ply with the law are going to feel in seri- 
ous jeopardy without an army of cost 
accountants, economists, and lawyers 
that only big firms can support. 

The President and Congress should set 
a goal of 6 months for the end of a con- 
trol system that is sure to engender con- 
fusion, inefficiency, and a slowing down 
of our economic system. 

Fortunately, the present law has only 
6 months to run. It will expire next April 
30. Congress should not renew it at this 
time. It should put pressure on the ad- 
ministration to find a way to end the 
program and follow up with a strictly 
voluntary wage-price guideline approach 
after next April 30. 

The fight against inflation can be far 
better fought in the long run by more 
reliance on the free economic system that 
has so well served the Nation. 

The efficiency of our great productive 
economy, regard for the law, and the 
fight against inflation are all at stake in 
this decision. 

Mr. President, yesterday the Wall 
Street Journal published a highly per- 
ceptive editorial about the President’s 
phase II economic program. 

Although there is widespread public 
support for the President's efforts to con- 
trol inflation, many businessmen and la- 
bor unions are having serious second 
thoughts about the fairness, clarity and 
effectiveness of the phase II guidelines. 

For a country committed to free enter- 
prise, it is somewhat surprising that busi- 
nessmen, economists and financial writ- 
ers have hailed the imposition of price 
and wage controls with such enthusiasm. 

The phase II guidelines represent a 
critical departure from our economic sys- 
tem. The Economic Stabilization Act gives 
the President virtually dictatorial power 
to control prices and wages without even 
little restraint from the Congress. 

The editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal is evidence that some financial 
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writers are beginning to rethink and re- 
evaluate the President’s new economic 
policy. 

Most people would’‘agree that vigorous 
action is needed to break the back of in- 
flation; however I seriously wonder 
whether mandatory price and wage con- 
trols need to be imposed on the entire 
economy, from the giant corporation to 
the corner drugstore. 

These comprehensive controls seem 
to be particularly inappropriate in view 
of the meager enforcement staff contem- 
plated by the administration. 

If we are to have price and wage con- 
trols, there is considerable merit to im- 
posing these controls on the highly con- 
centrated segments of our economy 
where the forces of competition are not 
effective. 

Mr. President I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert into the Record the edi- 
torial from the Wall Street Journal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Nov. 15 ,1971] 


Wat's A NICE Country LIKE THIS DOING 
HERE? 


Phase 2 is barely beginning, and yet there 
is considerable disillusionment with the 
whole setup, in contrast to the euphoria that 
greeted the announcement of the new eco- 
nomic policy in August. Perhaps the present 
mood will lead to more thoughtful discus- 
sion of the ultimate meaning and direction 
of that policy. 

So far the disenchantment results most- 
ly from practical or technical considerations. 
In the past few weeks confusion and un- 
certainty have ruled the economy; it has be- 
come all too evident how many pitfalls lie 
ahead. The possibilities for error, the in- 
evitability of inequity, the sheer volume of 
decisionmaking and the nit-picking nature 
thereof—the grounds for depression are 
legion. 

Not least, of course, many businessmen 
and union leaders are unhappy with what 
they regard as niggardly guidelines an- 
nounced for, respectively, price and wage in- 
creases. 

Over all broods the justifiable question 
whether such a program is likely to work, 
in the stated sense of significantly curbing 
inflation in a rising economy with decreas- 
ing unemployment. It is a pretty ramshackle 
bureaucratic structure for achieving those 
goals, and the goals themselves may be, at 
least to a degree, inherently inconsistent 
with one another. So if Phase 2 doesn’t work 
in a reasonable time, what then? 

It is an ominous question, for part of the 
trouble with the new economic policy is 
that it sets the precedent of wage-price con- 
trols in peacetime. That precedent having 
been set, it will be easier for the government 
to proceed to harsher measures if Phase 
2 is a bust. 

This is why we think it particularly im- 
portant for people to examine the political- 
philosophical implications of the adminis- 
tration’s economic program. In other words, 
what's a nice free country like the U.S. do- 
ing messing around with peacetime controls, 
the very trappings of economic regimenta- 
tion, anyway? 

Some—not many as yet—are saying that 
what it is doing is heading down the road to 
socialism. No doubt that is excessive rhet- 
oric for the time being, since no one in the 
administration seems to be seriously advo- 
cating government ownership of the means 
of production. They are, however, emphati- 
cally practicing control, and it’s not incon- 


ceivable that the distance from control 
to collectivism could gradually grow shorter. 
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In any event, and whatever road the nation 
is now on, it is plainly one leading away 
from the splendid tradition of economic free- 
dom. And that fact, we suggest, must have 
political meaning in the broad philosophical 
sense and quite possibly in the partisan sense 
as well. To dispose of the latter first, it takes 
no great profundity to see that if the new 
economic policy is in fact a failure in the 
months ahead, the President and his party 
could be in trouble in next year’s election. 

As for the broader political aspect, there 
are those who pooh-pcoh the notion that 
these economic controls are even a potential 
threat to the American’s liberties in general. 
Well, we suppose they don't necessarily ab- 
solutely have to be a threat. But surely it is 
an awesome risk. 

Whether we look back to the corporate 
state of Mussolini, the totalitarianisms of 
Hitler and Stalin and his successors or even 
to older tyrannies, we find that economics 
and politics are conceptually and pragmatic- 
ally intertwined. Indeed, it would be passing 
strange if there were to be a society where 
people could not speak or move freely but 
still could do business on a free-enterprise 
basis, It strikes us as just about impossible. 

By the same token, economic freedom has 
served America well, not only in fueling its 
tremendous growth over the years but in 
expanding the individual's whole area of lib- 
erty which, in turn, enhances the individual's 
economic capacity. Again, an inextricable 
intermingling. 

We do not contend that the connection 
is now unquestionably doomed; only that the 
connection exists and has been impaired. It 
will require great care to ensure that eco- 
nomic policy does not in time come to have 
unpleasant political reverberations. 


Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, there will now be a 15- 
minute period for the transaction of 
routine morning business, with each Sen- 
ator being limited therein to 3 minutes. 

Is there morning business? 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr, President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during the de- 
bate on the Percy amendment to H.R. 
10947, Timothy Brosnahan and Robert 
Thompson, members of my staff, be au- 
thorized to be on the floor of the Senate 
with the exception of times when the 
Senate is engaged in rollcall votes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


RELIEF OF ORLEANS, VT. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask the Chair to lay before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives on S. 708. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
708) for the relief of the village of 
Orleans, Vt., which was, on page 1, line 4, 
before “title”, insert, “former”. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the Senate concur in 
the amendment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This request has been cleared 
with the majority leader. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF FOREIGN EXcEss 
PERSONAL PROPERTY 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report relative to disposition of foreign ex- 
cess personal property located in areas out- 
side the United States, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands, for the fiscal year 1971 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


REPORT OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, & report entitled “Consumer and Market- 
ing Service’s Enforcement of Federal Sani- 
tation Standards at Poultry Plants Continues 
to be Weak,” Department of Agriculture, 
dated November 16, 1971 (with an accompa- 
nying report); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with an amendment: 


H.J. Res. 946. Joint resolution making 
further continuing appropriations for the 
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fiscal year 1972, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 92-453). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. Res. 194. An original resolution oppos- 
ing the suspension of deportation of Mong 
Wah Leong (Rept. No. 92-454); 

S. 247. A bill for the relief of Albert G. 
Feller and Flora Feller (Rept. No. 92-455); 

S. 1089. A bill for the relief of Robert Rex- 
roat (Rept. No. 92-456); 

S. 1675. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Plameras (Rept. No, 92—457); 

S. 1923. A bill for the relief of Harold 
Donald Koza (Rept, No. 92-458); 

H.R. 3383. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mauricia A. Buensalido and her minor chil- 
dren, Raymond A. Buensalido and Jacqueline 
A, Buensalido (Rept. No. 92-459); 

H.R. 1836. An act for the relief of Ruth V. 
Hawley, Marvin E. Krell, Alaine E, Benic, 
and Gerald L. Thayer (Rept. No. 92-460); 

H.R. 1867. An act for the relief of 
Bernadette Han Brundage (Rept. No. 92- 
461); 

HR 1899. An act for the rellef of Mrs. 
Maria G. Orsini (nee Mari) (Rept. No. 92- 
462); 

HR. 1931. An act for the relief of Jesus 
Manuel Cabral (Rept. No. 92-463); 

H.R. 1962. An act for the relief of Dah 
Mi Kim (Rept. No. 92-464); 

H.R. 1970. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Andree Simone Van Moppes and her son, 
Alain Van Moppes (Rept. No. 92-465); 

H.R. 2087. An act for the relief of Park 
Ok Soo and Noh Mi Ok (Rept. No. 92-466); 

ELR. 2107. An act for the relief of Jose Bet- 
tencourt de Simas (Rept. No. 92-467); 


H.R. 2108. An act for the relief of Nemesio“ 


Gomez-Sanchez (Rept. No. 92-468); 

H.R. 2408. An act for the relief of Louis A. 
Gerbert (Rept. No. 92-469); 

H.R. 2706. An act for the relief of Miguelito 
Ybut Benedicto (Rept. No. 92-470); 

H.R. 2803. An act for the relief of In Kyong 
Yi (Rept. No, 92-471); 

H.R. 2814. An act for the relief of Rea 
Republica Ramos (Rept. No. 92-472); 

H.R. 3041. An act for the relief of Mary 
James Kates, owner of the Gladewater Daily 
Mirror (Rept. No. 92-473); 

H.R. 3082. An act for the relief of Ronnie 
B. (Malit) Morris and Henry B. (Malit) 
Morrie (Rept. No. 92-474); 

H.R. 3425. An act for the relief of Helen 
Tziminadis (Rept. No. 92-475); 

H.R. 3475. An act for the relief of Paul 
Anthony Kelly (Rept. No. 92-476); 

H.R. 5422. An act for the relief of The 
American Journal of Nursing (Rept. No. 92- 
477); and 

H.R. 7085. An act for the relief of Eugene 
M. Sims, Senior (Rept. No. 92-478). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 1481. A bill for the relief of Jose Amaral 
de Souza (Rept. No. 92-479). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 641. A bill for the relief of Luis C. 
Guerrero, Guadelupe Guerrero, and Alfredo 
Guerrero (Rept. No. 92-480); 

S. 1299. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Biman K. Kastagir (Rept. No. 92-481); 

S. 1436. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Alfredo R. Soliva (Rept. No. 92-482); 

S. 2048. A bill for the relief of Jun Juen 
Chiu Yee (Jun Juen McNeely Yee) (Rept. 
No, 92-483); and 

H.R. 5419. An act for the relief of Corbie 
F. Cochran, Jr. (Rept. No. 92-484). 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable report of a nomination was 
submitted: 

By Mr. WILLIAMS, from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare: 
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Phillip V. Sanchez, of California, to be 
Director of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, vice Frank Charles Carlucci III, re- 
signed. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that today, November 16, 1971, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 1026. An act to amend the Small Recla- 
mation Projects Act of 1956, as amended; 

S. 2216. An act to amend the Investment 
Company Act of 1940, as amended; and 

S. 2339. An act to provide for the disposi- 
tion of judgment funds on deposit to the 
credit of the Pueblo of Laguna in Indian 
Claims Commission, docket number 227, and 
for other purposes. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. EAGLETON: 

S. 2861. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to reduce from 20 to 10 
years the length of time a divorced wom- 
an’s marriage to an insured individual must 
have lasted in order for her to qualify for 
wife’s or widow’s benefits on his wage rec- 
ord. Referred to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

S. 2862. A bill for the relief of M. Sgt. 
Ronald W. Bell, U.S. Air Force. Referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARRIS (for himself, Mr. 
Baru, Mr. CRANSTON, and Mr. Harr): 

S. 2863. A bill to provide for the creation 
of an Authority to be known as the Recla- 
mation Lands Authority tc carry out the 
congressional intent respecting the excess 
land provisions of the Federal Reclamation 
Act of June 17, 1902. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. HARRIS (for himself, Mr. 
Baym, Mr. Cranston, and Mr. 
HART) : 

S. 2863. A bill to provide for the cre- 
ation of an Authority to be known as the 
Reclamation Lands Authority to carry 
out the congressional intent respecting 
the excess land provisions of the Federal 
Reclamation Act of June 17, 1902. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


THE RECLAMATION LANDS AUTHORITY ACT 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk for appropriate reference, for 
myself and Mr. BAYH, Mr. CRANSTON, and 
Mr. Hart, a bill designed to carry out 
the congressional intent respecting the 
excess land provisions of the Federal 
Reclamation Act of June 17, 1902. 

Our predecessors in Congress, recog- 
nizing that irrigation is essential to 
American agriculture, wisely chose to 
make a public investment in irrigation 
when they passed this historic 1902 act. 
Just as wisely, they sought to assure that 
the benefits of Federal irrigation proj- 
ects—which would literally transform 
desert wastelands in the West into the 
richest agricultural areas in the world— 
would accrue to small homesteaders 
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rather than land speculators or monopo- 
lists. The Reclamation Act stated that 
landholders could receive federally sub- 
sidized water for farms of 160 acres or 
less, or 320 acres in the case of a man 
and wife, provided that they live on, or 
very near, their land. In 1926, Congress 
strengthened the 1902 act by providing 
that any federally irrigated holdings in 
excess of the 160-acre limitation had to 
be sold within 10 years at preirrigation 
prices. 

Critics of the acreage limitation pro- 
vision, both in 1902 and today, insist that 
huge farms are necessary for their effi- 
ciency. That is a myth. The giant agri- 
businesses are efficient only in stifling 
farm competition and in tapping the Fed- 
eral Treasury for subsidies. One hundred 
and sixty acres of prime irrigated farm- 
land, or 320 acres in the case of man and 
wife, are more than enough to support a 
prosperous family farm. 

Mr. President, the men who cham- 
pioned the Federal Reclamation Act of 
1902 were visionary Americans. They un- 
derstood that land and water, America’s 
greatest resources, were not boundless, 
and that they must be protected from 
the few who would monopolize their use. 

Delegates to the irrigation Congress in 
the 1890's, which sought to enlist the 
Federal Government in irrigation proj- 
ects, repeated a warning given to Amer- 
icans by the English historian T. B. 
Macaulay: 

Your national safeguard lies in your 
boundless public domain . .. But the time 
will come when this heritage will have been 
consumed, this safeguard will have vanished. 
You will have your crowded Birminghams 
and Manchesters, and then will come the 
test of your institutions. 


Congressman Oscar W. Underwood of 
Alabama, who was instrumental in the 
passage of the Reclamation Act, sounded 
this same theme when he pointed to the 
decline of free land and the beginnings 
of urbanization. In a statement support- 
ing the Reclamation Act, which has a 
peculiarly modern ring, he said to the 
applause of the House of Representa- 
tives: 

The farm boys in the East want farms of 
their own. I (the Reclamation Act) gives 
them a place where they can go and build 
homes without being driven into the already 
overcrowded cities to seek employment. 

It will provide a place for the mechanic 
and wage-earner to go when the battle for 
their daily wages becomes too strenuous in 
the overcrowded portions of the East.... 
If this policy is not undertaken now, this 
great Western desert will ultimately be ac- 
quired by individuals and great corpora- 
tions. ... 

I believe the passage of this bill is in the 
interest of the man who earns his bread 
by his daily toil. It gives him a place where 
he can go and be free and independent; it 
gives him an opportunity to be an owner 
of the soil and to build a home. These are 
the class of men we must rely on for the 
safety of the nation. In times of peace they 
pay the taxes and maintain the Government; 
in times of peril and strife they are the 
bulwark of the nation, and it is justice to 
them that this legislation be enacted into 
law. 


And President Theodore Roosevelt, 
who signed the Reclamation Act into law 
and insisted upon its 160-acre provision, 
said: 
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We have a right to dispose of the land with 
a proviso as to the use of the water running 
over it, designed to secure that use for the 
people as a whole and to prevent it from ever 
being absorbed by a small monopoly. 


Mr. President, those men were fighting 
to carry out the Jeffersonian vision of 
agrarian democracy. They wanted to see 
an America peopled by prosperous and 
independent men, free of the control of 
the baronial landed classes. 

Today, nearly two centuries after 
Jefferson and 70 years after the passage 
of the Federal Reclamation Act, agrarian 
democracy exists only as a myth. 
America’s land, once publicly owned, and 
the federally financed water used to ir- 
rigate much of it, are illegally in the con- 
trol of large land interests. 

Not surprisingly, Mr. President, the 
large land interests in this country have 
always opposed the Reclamation Act’s 
antimonopoly provisions. The railroads, 
land speculators, and giant agribusi- 
nesses have employed various strategies 
to get around the 160-acre limitation. 
What is surprising is the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s acquiescence in what amounts 
to a giant land steal and a raid on the 
public treasury. 

Federal reclamation has delivered 
water to 8 million acres with an annual 
crop value of $1.7 billion. Congress has 
appropriated or authorized spending $10 
billion on reclamation projects. The 
amount of the subsidy to Western land- 
owners for irrigation has been esti- 
mated to range from $600 to $2,000 per 
acre. 

This money, supplied by the average 
taxpayer, is buying water for hundreds 
of thousands of acres of land owned by 
giant corporations while independent 
family farmers have not been able to get 
access to irrigated land. California—the 
home of the giant agribusinesses—pro- 
vides a typical example of where the tax- 
payer’s money is being spent. California’s 
Imperial Valley produces about $250 mil- 
lion annually of cotton, sugar beets, let- 
tuce, alfalfa, and other crops. What 
makes the Imperial Valley so fertile and 
productive is water brought from the 
Colorado River by a network of dams 
and canais built by the Federal Govern- 
ment at a cost of over $200 million. 

Because of the Government’s out- 
rageous record of nonenforcement of the 
Reclamation Act, more than half of the 
irrigated acreage in the Imperial Valley 
is held by owners of more than 160 acres, 
and two-thirds of it by absentees. Agri- 
business giants such as Purex, United 
Fruit, and the Irvine Land Co., which 
owns 10,000 acres in the valley, are reap- 
ing huge profits because of the water 
subsidy. Federally subsidized water is 
also being delivered to lands in Cali- 
fornia owned by Tenneco, Getty Oil, 
Standard Oil of California, and the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. 

The record elsewhere is no better. In 
the Pacific Northwest, federally dammed 
water from the Columbia River will soon 
flow to the vast lands held by Boeing 
Aircraft, Burlington Northern, Utah and 
Idaho Sugar, and Amfac of Hawaii. 

Increasingly, the giant agribusinesses 
are taking control of American agricul- 
ture, and they leave no room on the land 
for the indepencent family farmers who 
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have been disappearing from rural 
America at the rate of 800,000 a year. 

I do not think the Congress of the 
United States ever intended to subsidize 
Boeing Aircraft or Standard Oil in their 
farming ventures. I certainly hope not. 

Mr. President, it is time to put an end 
to this outrage. At a time when 70 percent 
of our people are packed onto less than 
2 percent of the land, when our cities are 
on the verge of collapse because of over- 
crowding, unemployment and welfare, it 
is essential that we give people a chance 
to make a living in rural America. But 
America has no national rural policy for 
people. Instead, we have allowed vested 
economic interests, guided by nothing 
nobler than profit, to determine the fu- 
ture shape of this Nation. 

The bill I am introducing today, the 
Reclamation Lands Authority Act, could 
be the beginning of a national rural 
policy. The emphasis of that policy is to 
serve people and the public interest, nota 
few large corporations. 

The bill, which has been introduced in 
the House of Representatives by several 
California Congressmen, requires the 
Federal Government to buy “excess” land 
at a preproject market price and to lease 
or sell it at a postproject market price. 
This mechanism is greatly preferable to 
a simple enforcement of the 1902 law. For 
in that case those purchasing the land at 
the preirrigation prices called for in the 
law could receive the enormous windfall 
now in the hands of the giant corpora- 
tions. 

The American taxpayer has built and 
paid for the irrigation system that has 
made our land in the West so valuable. 
Therefore, he should reap at least part of 
the gains. 

The profits from the sale, lease or use 
of these lands are to be placed in an edu- 
cation, conservation, and economic op- 
portunity fund. Seventy percent of the 
revenues from the fund are to be ear- 
marked as grants for public education, 
following our historic heritage of financ- 
ing education with land grants. Ten per- 
cent of the funds will go into the already 
existing land and water conservation 
fund. The remaining 20 percent of the 
fund shall be made available upon spe- 
cific appropriation by Congress for the 
development of public facilities servicing 
project areas, for promoting economic 
opportunities of veterans and persons liv- 
ing in substandard conditions and for 
such environmental and ecological bene- 
fits as Congress may authorize. 

To administer this program, the bill 
creates a Reclamation Lands Authority 
as an independent agency under a board 
of three members, appointed by and re- 
sponsible to the President. 

The Authority is empowered to deter- 
mine the uses for which purchased ex- 
cess lands may be sold, leased or made 
available for public purposes, and is 
charged with attaching such conditions 
to any use of the land “as will preserve 
open spaces and agricultural greenbelts 
and into her respects preserve an en- 
vironment of beauty, health and attrac- 
tive quality for now and for the future.” 

The Authority is also charged with 
encouraging “effective regional, State 
and local planning of land usage and 
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environmental adjustment in the areas 
where excess lands are located.” 

Mr. President, the Reclamation Lands 
Act provides the chance for us to re- 
kindle the spirit that made America the 
land of opportunity. This bill would give 
the independent family farmer, the vet- 
eran, and the economically disadvan- 
taged from both our cities and rural 
areas a chance to start all over again. 
It would enable us to finance public ed- 
ucation—the strength of any free so- 
ciety—with funds created by public 
water and land development. And it 
would mark the day when Americans 
realize that our limited land and water 
resources cannot be left in the hands of 
big business. 

I would hope that each of my col- 
leagues will give this proposal the se- 
rious consideration it merits, and I wel- 
come their cosponsorship of it. Further- 
more, I would hope that the Interior 
Committee will be able to hold hearings 
on this proposal in the near future. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this point the text of the 
bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2863 
A bill to provide for the creation of an Au- 
thority to be known as the Reclamation 

Lands Authority to carry out the congres- 

sional intent respecting the excess lands 

provisions of the Federal Reclamation Act 

of June 17, 1902 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as “The Reclamation Lands 
Authority Act”. 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2(a) The Congress declares that it 
shall be the purpose of this Act to reaffirm 
the historic purpose of the Federal Reclama- 
tion Act, especially as it applies to the de- 
velopment and use of excess lands, and to 
make-that intent and purpose operative in 
the national interest and the direct benefit 
of its citizens. 

(b) The Congress further declares that it 
shall be the purpose of this Act to make 
such disposal and uses of these excess lands 
as will improve the environment of the Na- 
tion through the use of these natural re- 
sources to provide resident ownership and 
operation of family-sized farms, to open new 
opportunities for veterans and to create open 
spaces, protect the natural beauty and qual- 
ity of the habitat of all living things within 
Federal reclamation project areas, and to 
provide by the application of the net revenues 
from the sale or lease of said excess irrigated 
or irrigable lands to the demonstrated needs 
of public education and community develop- 
ment, and for other purposes consistent with 
the historic purpose of the Federal reclama- 
tion law. 

Sec. 3. To effect these expressed purposes 
and others which may become imperative as 
the Nation faces its responsibilities and op- 
portunities to create a healthful environment 
consistent with the ecological needs of the 
land entrusted to our care, there is hereby 
created by a body corporate to administer the 
excess lands resulting from the enforcement 
of the provisions of the Federal Reclamation 
Act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. 388) as 
amended and supplemented, to be designated 
as the Reclamation Lands Authority (herein- 
after referred to as the “Authority”’). 

Sec. 4. To administer the purposes ex- 
pressed in this Act and enforce the laws per- 
taining to excess land as prescribed in the 
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Federal Reclamation Act of June 17, 1902 (32 
Stat. 388), as amended and supplemented, 
the Authority shall be an independent agency 
responsible to the President, and subject to 
all laws pertaining to accountability and re- 
port. It shall be directed and its activities 
managed by a Board of three members, ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the 
consent of the United States Senate. Their 
terms shall be staggered, in such a manner 
as to provide an eight-year term for the 
designated Chairman, a five-year term for 
one member, and a three-year term for the 
other member. They may be reappointed. 
Their salaries shall be fixed by the President 
in keeping with the accepted schedule of 
remuneration for heads of important Govern- 
ment agencies. The Board shall organize it- 
self and its operations, shall select its offi- 
cials, agents, and employees in keeping with 
Civil Service standards and practices and 
said employees shall be included in the Fed- 
eral roster to share in all legal benefits of 
Federal Government employment and to be 
subject to such requirements as to ability 
and conduct as are thereby prescribed. 

Sec. 5. The principal place of business of 
the Authority shall be located at a place of 
accessibility within the region of excess 
lands which it administers. 

Src. 6. Immediately upon the passage of 
this Act into law, the Authority shall be 
provided by the Department of the Interior a 
listing of all irrigated and irrigable lands 
administered under reclamation laws, de- 
noting specific compliances and failure to 
comply, declaring noncompliance as excess 
lands to which all titles, claims, access, en- 
try, and control shall transfer to the Author- 
ity forthwith, to be sold, leased, or managed 
according to the determination and within 
the purpose of the Act. Such a listing and 
transfer of lands subject to reclamation law 
shall be provided the Authority at six-month 
intervals. 

Sec. 7. The Board of Directors of the Au- 
thority shall have power and it is hereby 
conferred upon it, to adopt and enforce all 
the necessary bylaws, orders, rules and regu- 
lations required to effectuate the will of Con- 
gress as expressed in this Act. 

Sec. 8. The Authority shall have such 
powers as are conferred on Government cor- 
portations generally, and specifically shall 
have the power of eminent domain. Ex- 
cept as otherwise specifically provided in 
this Act, the Authority— 

(a) shall have succession to its corporate 
name; 

(b) may sue and be sued in its corporate 
name; 

(c) may adopt and use a corporate seal, 
which shall be judicially noticed; 

(d) may make contracts and enter into 
agreements as herein authorized; 

(e) may adopt, amend, and repeal bylaws 
or provisions thereof; and 

(f) may purchase, lease, or accept, hold 
and use such real and personal property as it 
deems necessary or convenient in the trans- 
action of its duly authorized business, and 
may dispose of any property, real or personal, 
to which it has title according to its au- 
thority under this Act. 

Sec. 9. In the development of its purpose 
and the exercise of its duties, the Board of 
Directors shall select a treasurer and as many 
assistant treasurers as it deems proper, Board 
members and treasurers shall be bonded, giv- 
ing such bonds for the safekeeping of the 
securities and moneys entrusted as are re- 
quired by law, and in the case of subordinate 
officials as the Board shall determine. 

Src, 10. Any member of the Board may be 
removed from office at any time by the pas- 
Sage of a concurrent resolution of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, said concur- 
rent resolution stating in specific terms the 
reason for such action. 

Sec. 11. The powers of eminent domain re- 
siding in the Board by this Act shall extend 
to the purchase of any real estate or ac- 
quisition of real estate by condemnation pro- 
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ceedings, the title to such real estate being 
taken in the name of the United States of 
America, and thereon all such real estate 
shall be entrusted to the Authority as the 
agent of the United States to accomplish the 
purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 12. There is hereby conferred upon 
the Authority all of the powers now residing 
in the Secretary of the Interior to enforce all 
the provisions of section 5 of the Federal 
Reclamation Act of June 17, 1902, section 46 
of the Act of May 25, 1926, and all Acts 
amendatory and supplementary thereto as 
these apply to the limitation of size of farms 
to be served by and under provisions of Fed- 
eral reclamation projects. 

Sec. 13. The Authority is hereby author- 
ized and directed to acquire by purchase, 
eminent domain proceedings, or otherwise, 
all excess lands in projects governed by Fed- 
eral reclamation laws at preproject prices as 
defined in section 46 of the Act of May 25, 
1926, and to deposit the proceeds from the 
sale or lease or use of such lands in the 
Treasury of the United States in a specially 
designed “Education, Conservation and Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Fund” which is hereby 
created to be used exclusively for the pur- 
poses of this Act. 

Sec. 14. The Authority shall purchase all 
excess lands at preproject prices which do 
not reflect the benefits of the Federal financ- 
ing or construction. The proceeds from the 
sale, lease, or use of such lands shall be paid 
into the “Education, Conservation, and Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Fund,” and are to be used 
for the purposes of this Act and administered 
for said purpose by the Board. 

Sec. 15. The Education, Conservation, and 
Opportunity Fund shall be operated as a re- 
volving fund for the purposes of this Act. 
Moneys in the fund equal to the cost of 
lands purchased by the Authority at pre- 
water-project prices, together with such mon- 
eys as Congress may appropriate for deposit 
in the fund for the purchase and manage- 
ment of excess lands, shall be available to 
the Authority for further purchase of excess 
lands, Ten percent of the balance in the 
fund remaining thereafter shall be trans- 
ferred to the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund already established by the Congress to 
be used for purposes consonant with those 
of this Act, and an annual accounting shall 
be made to the Authority by said fund and 
made a part of its annual report. Seventy 
percent of the balance in the fund available 
for use by designated agencies and purposes 
under this Act shall be made available for 
the benefit of public education and for such 
expenditures or allocations as the Congress 
may authorize. Such funds shall be trans- 
ferred by the Authority to agencies specified 
by the Congress. The remaining allocable 
amount in the fund made available for pub- 
lic purposes under the Act shall be made 
available upon specific appropriation by the 
Congress for the development of public fa- 
cilities serving project areas, for advancing 
economic opportunities of veterans and per- 
sons living in substandard conditions, for 
development of healthful environments and 
communities needing open spaces, and for 
such other environmental and ecological 
benefits as Congress may authorize to be 
made from the fund. 

Sec. 16. The Authority shall determine the 
uses for which purchased excess land may 
be sold, leased, or made available for public 
purposes, and shall attach such conditions 
at time of sale, lease, or public use as will 
preserve open spaces and agricultural green- 
belts and in other respects preserve an en- 
vironment of beauty, health, and attractive 
quality for now and for the future. In deter- 
mining as between sale, lease, or public use 
of excess lands purchased, the Authority 
shall give due weight to benefits to the re- 
volving fund and the advancement of eno- 
nomic opportunity for persons who have 
served the Nation in the Armed Forces and 
disadvantaged citizens seeking such oppor- 
tunity as ownership, lease, or use of irrigated 
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or irrigable lands afford. In the pursuit of 
these purposes, the Authority shall encourage 
effective regional, State, and local planning 
of land usage and environmental adjustment 
in the areas where excess lands are located. 

Sec. 17. In the exercise of its charter under 
this Act, the Authority is herewith author- 
ized to obtain lands excess to the direct 
needs of other Federal agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which may be declared available 
where such lands may become a unit of 
lands administered by this Authority. Such 
acquired lands shall be treated in the same 
manner as other excess lands of the Au- 
thority. 

Sec, 18. The Authority may establish an 
Advisory Committee to which it shall appoint 
citizens who neither have nor represent 
vested interest in excess lands purchased or 
in the water brought to such lands. The 
Authority may service such an Advisory Com- 
mittee and provide for the expenses thereof. 
Committee members shall serve without 
remuneration, 

Sec, 19. There is hereby authorized for 
appropriation an amount as may be neces- 
sary from the general fund of the Treasury 
for deposit in the revolving fund designated 
as the “Education, Conservation and Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Fund" of this Authority, 
for the purposes of this Act, to be accounted 
for in the usual manner and to be subject 
to the same accounting practices as other 
Government agencies. 

Sec. 20. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the purchase, lease, and use 
of excess lands such amounts out of the 
Education, Conservation and Economic Op- 
portunity Fund as are available and needed 
by the Authority to carry out the intent and 
purposes of this Act. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


S. 1812 


At the request of Mr. Tower, the Sen- 
ator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT), the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis), the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE), 
and the Senator from Alaska (Mr, STEV- 
ENS), were added as cosponsors of S. 
1812, to establish within the Department 
of State a U.S. Passport Service. 

5. 1874 

At the request of Mr. Macnuson, the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Cor- 
TON) was added as a cosponsor of 8. 
1874, the Children’s Dental Health Act 
of 1971. 

sS. 2579 

At the request of Mr. Harris, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr, STEVENSON) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 2579, the 
Ocean Mammal Protection Act of 1971. 

S. 2751 


At the request of Mr. Tuurmonp, the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 2751, to permit 
the conversion or exchange of national 
service life insurance policies to insur- 
ance on a modified life plan with reduc- 
tion at age 70. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 108 

At the request of Mr. Cranston, the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 108, a joint resolution to declare a 
U.S. policy of achieving population stabi- 
lization by voluntary means. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 145 

At the request of Mr. Tower, the Sen- 
ator from Maryland (Mr. BEALL) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 145, to designate the period be- 
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ginning June 18, 1972, and ending 
June 24, 1972, as “National Engineering 
Technicians Week.” 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 154 


At the request of Mr. THurmonp, the 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. GAMBRELL) 
was added as a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 154, authorizing the President 
to proclaim the first day of January of 
each year as “Appreciate America Day.” 


SENATE RESOLUTION 194—SUBMIS- 
SION OF AN ORIGINAL RESOLU- 
TION OPPOSING THE SUSPENSION 
OF DEPORTATION OF MONG WAH 
LEONG 


(Ordered placed on the calendar.) 

Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, submitted an original 
resolution which reads as follows: 

S. Res. 194 

Resolved, That the Senate does not favor 
the suspension of deportation in the case of 
the alien hereinafter named in which case 
the Attorney General has suspended deporta- 
tion pursuant to section 244(a)(1) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, as amend- 
ed (8 U.S.C, 1254; 76 Stat. 1247) : A-8912950, 
Leong, Mong Wah. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 193—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION CALLING 
FOR PEACE IN NORTHERN IRE- 
LAND 


(Referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations.) 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the past 
several months have revealed with un- 
mistakable clarity that Ireland’s and 
Britain’s only hope is a democratic, tol- 
erant, and united Ireland. Only uniting 
Ireland and providing guarantees for 
both religions will end the bloodshed 
that has gone on there for over 800 years. 

A British journalist, Paul Johnson, has 
pointed out why. He wrote: 

In Ireland, over the centuries, we have tried 
every possible formula: direct rule, indirect 
rule, genocide, apartheid, puppet parlia- 
ments, real parliaments, martial law, civil 
law, colonization, land reform, partition. 
Nothing has worked, The only solution we 
have not tried is absolute and unconditional 
withdrawal . . . It is time the crutch of 
British “peacekeeping” was removed and the 
Irish forced to come of age. 


Or we can listen to former British 
Foreign Minister, Michael Steward: 


There can be no solution of this problem 
except in the center of a united Ireland, 


I agree with this assessment. Even the 
British people do. A poll in September 
revealed that nearly 60 percent of the 
British people want to end this slaughter 
in Northern Ireland and bring bewildered 
British boys home. 

Yet if the solution seems so clear, why 
has it been so unattainable? 

One answer has always been the past 
costly demands of the British Empire. 
Granting independence to Ireland might 
have encouraged other sections of the 
Empire also to demand freedom. So the 
British were determined to crush the 
Irish movement, whatever the cost. And 
the cost was violence over the centuries. 

But the Empire is now dead. So this 
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obstacle to Irish independence—totally 
indefensible in any case—is removed. 

Why then should the British remain? 
There is only one possible reason. That 
is to prevent civil war and bloodshed be- 
between Protestants and Catholics. Yet 
instead of preventing these, the presence 
of British troops is actually encouraging 
the mounting wave of violence. Every- 
day that they remain, Irish resentment 
grows. And the toll of innocent victims 
increases. 

In short, British policy has arrived at 
a hopeless impasse. When British troops 
were first deployed in August 1969, the 
official explanation was for the protec- 
tion of the Catholic population against 
armed Protestant mobs. Newspapers even 
reported the Catholics welcoming the 
troops, offering them cups of tea. 

But now the Catholics of Northern 
Ireland desire nothing more than the 
departure of the British. They no longer 
believe that British troops can be impar- 
tial. And responsibility for this sudden 
shift in public opinion, I believe any 
impartial observer will agree, lies with 
the authorities in Northern Ireland. 

In carrying out the August 1971 de- 
tention order, which was officially aimed 
at “extremists” on both sides, these au- 
thorities have arrested around 300 Cath- 
olics, but not a single Protestant. The 
detention order, then, has been used, 
not to reduce tension in Northern Ireland 
but to increase it so that now every Cath- 
olic family in Northern Ireland harbors 
deep resentment against the British Gov- 
ernment. 

Catholic children are in the streets 
throwing rocks at British troops. Along 
with their fathers, some carry weapons. 
A British commander in desperation is 
driven to announce that in the future his 
troops will not hesitate to fire on Catho- 
lic children. Catholic mothers are in- 
volved in the resistance. 

This is what 800 years of suppression 
and neglect have brought—the pitting of 
Irish civilians, women and children, 
against seasoned British troops. 

Yet, although the urgency of British 
withdrawal is clear, I believe we must 
also be honest about the consequences of 
immediate withdrawal under existing 
circumstances. 

In Northern Ireland there are 1,400,- 
000 Protestants and only 500,000 Catho- 
lics. Both groups are divided by centuries 
of hatred and recent months of division 
and lost lives. 

If the British withdrew, it is unlikely 
that the Irish Republic’s small army— 
around 8,500 men—would be able to do 
much more than protect the Catholic- 
majority areas near the border. In cities 
like Belfast, however, the Catholic mi- 
nority would be at the mercy of the Prot- 
estant majority. With tempers so high, 
I believe we have every reason to expect 
increased violence. 

Ireland, then, faces a painful dilem- 
ma. On the one hand, the presence of 
some peacekeeping force in Northern 
Ireland seems essential. On the other 
hand, using British troops for any peace- 
keeping role seems likely to lead to con- 
tinued and increased violence. 

So what is to be done? 

I believe the Congress must urge the 
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creation by the U.N. Security Council of 
a United Nations peacekeeping force for 
Northern Ireland. This force should be 
constituted as soon as possible so that 
the British can announce and hasten 
their final and irrevocable withdrawal. 

The U.N. peacekeeping force should be 
charged with protecting the civil rights 
of all the people of Northern Ireland and 
with ending all forces of discrimination: 
political, social, economic, or religious. 

I believe the Security Council man- 
date should also name a team of respect- 
ed mediators who can help the two com- 
munities work out the final settlement 
for incorporation of the six counties into 
the Irish Republic. The mandate should 
specify, however, that under any final 
settlement the Irish Republic shall pro- 
vide Protestants of Northern Ireland 
with those guarantees of full citizenship 
which were denied the Catholic minority 
in the north for so many years. 

This kind of guarantee is necessary to 
any final settlement but the Protestants 
of Belfast can be reassured by history. 
For in contrast to the position of Cath- 
olics in Northern Ireland, the position 
of Protestants in the Irish Republic has 
always been protected. Perhaps this has 
happened in part because several of the 
greatest Irish patriots were not Catho- 
lics, but Protestants. I think of men like 
Charles Parnell. 

Who might be chosen for the media- 
tion team? Since both Ireland and the 
United Kingdom are both planning to 
become close partners within the frame- 
work of an enlarged Common Market, it 
seems entirely appropriate that the team 
of mediators be selected from Common 
Market countries. 

Extremism always strives on dreams 
of outside support. Once it is made clear 
to Protestant Ultras in the North that 
they can no longer depend on the Brit- 
ish Government to back their repression 
of the Catholic minority, I believe they 
will moderate their demands. They will 
then learn that it is possible to live side 
by side with Catholics. They will stand 
ready to work with other inhabitants of 
the British Isles in joining Belgian, 
French, German, and Italian Catholics 
in the construction of a new Europe. 

But in my view a U.N. peacekeeping 
force is important not only from the 
practical standpoint of keeping peace in 
Ireland, but also because it supports an 
important principle—resort to the United 
Nations when peace is threatened. 

When we hear of U.N. peacekeeping 
operation, most of us think of bitter dis- 
putes in Africa or Asia. Seldom do we 
admit that Europeans or North or South 
Americans may someday be in need of 
U.N. machinery to keep the peace. 

The British dilemma in Northern Ire- 
land proves we do. 

Assisted by the U.N., the final solution 
in Ireland could take many forms. North- 
ern Ireland might be fully incorporated 
into the Irish Republic. Or there could 
be some form of federation worked out 
by the mediator and the two rival 
parties. 

One solution, however, will never be 
acceptable because it will never endure. 
In recent days there have been reports 
that some are considering a permanent 
solution through population exchange. 
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Northern Ireland would cede some of the 
more Catholic provinces to the South 
while Belfast and the surrounding area 
would become a Protestant stronghold. 

This is not a solution, it is a postpone- 
ment of an 800-year-old dispute. It is a 
step which will encourage further 
struggle and bloodshed. As former Brit- 
ish Defense Minister under the last Labor 
government, Roy Hattersly, recently 
wrote: 

In fact, the boundary of Northern Ireland 
was not made in heaven. It was not even 
decided according to the will of the Ulster 
people. It was the product of pressure by 
party politicians whose main object was the 
preservation of their own supremacy. It was 
@ direct and calculated gerrymander, so 
blatant that at the time of the perpetration 
even the men who drew the crooked line had 
to promise a revision. 


No one pretends that a rump Protes- 
tant state would ever be viable without 
continued support and subsidization 
from Britain, which may soon tire from 
the load. 

The mistakes of a friend are always 
hardest to criticize. Britain is a friend 
and for this reason many would prefer 
to remain silent. But events will not per- 
mit this. The Irish people have taken 
matters into their own hands and are 
demanding freedom and tolerance. 

It is impossible for the world to ignore 
their cause. Moreover, when a dispute 
between two U.N. member states threat- 
ens the peace—and the conflict in North- 
ern Ireland clearly does—then it is the 
duty of the United Nations to play a role. 
It is the duty of the United States as a 
member of the Security Council to urge 
it to play that role. We must end this 
practice of making the United Nations 
the court of no resort. Otherwise, we 
shall find that U.N. peacekeeping ma- 
chinery no longer functions because of 
lack of use. 

Ireland itself has given generously to 
the United Nations, particularly in the 
field of peacekeeping. It has been among 
the first to earmark troops for this pur- 
pose. Now it is time for the U.N. to repay 
the debt. 

It is time for the U.N. to help end 800 
years of struggle and bring final peace to 
Ireland. 

Mr. President, I submit the following 
resolution: 

8. Res. 193 

Whereas the continuing violence and 
bloodshed in Northern Ireland is a cause of 
the deepest concern to friends abroad of both 
Ireland and the United Kingdom; and 

Whereas the original mission of the British 
troops in Northern Ireland was to interpose 
themselves as an impartial force between two 
communities in conflict; and 

Whereas the implementation of the intern- 
ment policy by authorities of Northern Ire- 
land, resulting in the detention of approxi- 
mately 300 Catholics and not one Protestant, 
has contributed to the steady erosion of good 
feeling between the Catholic community and 
the British troops stationed in Northern Ire- 
land and has rendered the peacekeeping role 
of British troops there now impossible; and 

Whereas nonetheless the immediate with- 
drawal of British troops under present cir- 
cumstances would lead to sudden and in- 
creased violence and further bloodshed be- 
tween the Catholic and Protestant commu- 
nities in Northern Ireland; and 
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Whereas a dispute which so troubles the 
political and diplomatic relations between 
two members of the United Nations should 
receive the attention of the appropriate body 
of that organization, namely the United Na- 
tions Security Council; and 

Whereas both Ireland and the United King- 
dom are planning to become close partners 
within the framework of an enlarged Com- 
mon Market; and 

Whereas given the desire of the peoples of 
both countries for future partnership within 
the framework of the Common Market a 
political settlement with respect to North- 
ern Ireland should be possible which would 
at last unite Ireland and provide basic con- 
stitutional guarantees for all Irishmen re- 
gardless of religion or background: Now, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that: 

(a) the United Nations Security Council 
should establish a United Nations peace- 
keeping force for Northern Ireland which, 
at the earliest possible date, would assume 
the peacekeeping role originally assumed by 
the British troops; 

(b) the United Nations Security Council 
should appoint a team of mediators, pref- 
erably from the Common Market countries 
with which Ireland and the United King- 
dom may soon join in partnership, who 
would be charged with working out a final 
political settlement with the interested par- 
ties leading to the final incorporation of the 
six northern counties into the Irish Re- 
public; 

(c) the mandate of any mediation team 
should include provisions for: (i) full respect 
of the civil rights of all the people of North- 
ern Ireland; (ii) termination of all political, 
social, economic and religious discrimina- 
tion; (iii) termination of the current intern- 
ment policy and simultaneous release of all 
prisoners detained thereunder; and (iv) con- 
vening of all interested parties for the pur- 
pose of accomplishing the unification of 
Treland. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF A 
RESOLUTION 
SENATE RESOLUTION 191 

At the request of Mr. HUMPHREY, the 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. Bur- 
DICK) was added as a cosponsor of Sen- 
ate Resolution 191, relating to teachers 
salary increase under the wage-price 
freeze. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REVENUE 
ACT OF 1971—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO, 689 

(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
ee Se ai on the District of Colum- 

a. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I submit 
for appropriate reference an amendment 
to H.R. 11341, the District of Columbia 
Revenue Act of 1971. My amendment 
would create the District of Columbia 
transportation trust fund and authorize 
the District to issue tax-exempt bonds to 
finance thé local share of approved mass 
transit and highway projects. 

I offer this proposal today as a new 
way to enable the District of Columbia 
to meet its responsibilities and make its 
contributions to a balanced transporta- 
tion system for the National Capital area. 
At the same time, this amendment would 
extricate the Congress from a legislative 
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snarl which has become as tangled and 
unhealthy as the city’s daily traffic jams. 

Today the transportation picture in 
the Nation’s Capital is “balanced” only 
in the sense that both highways and the 
subway are hanging in uncertainty. 
There is no need to recount the many 
steps which have brought us to this un- 
fortunate point. It is enough to say that, 
during the past several years, the domi- 
nant philosophy in the Congress has been 
that roads and rails should proceed in 
double harness. This amendment pro- 
vides the singletree for equal effort. Un- 
fortunately, by handcuffing the Metro to 
freeways we have succeeded only in 
arresting both. 

To many, the source of the delays has 
been the litigation surrounding certain 
highway and bridge projects. Ironically, 
these cases stem directly from acts of 
Congress, acts intended to insure that all 
interstate highways would be carefully 
studied and that certain ones would be 
expeditiously built. I am sure that most 
of us would welcome prompt decisions 
and dislike prolonged controversy. But 
no matter how clearly and frequently 
Congress has spoken, no matter how fully 
the District Government and the Depart- 
ment of Transportation may be com- 
mitted to carrying out the congressional 
mandates, the unavoidable fact is that 
we cannot legislate an end to litigation. 
The current cases, and perhaps others 
yet unfiled, will work their tortuous way 
through the courts whether or not the 
Metro is being built outside the court- 
house door. 

Metro has been the victim of the strat- 
egy of the past. Delays have already cost 
WMATA over $80 million, funds which 
the taxpayers of the region and the Na- 
tion will eventually have to provide. Un- 
certainties seriously threaten the un- 
precedented regional cooperation on 
which the Metro plan was built. Worst of 
all, the current strategy essentially places 
the Metro system at the mercy of the 
courts, and grants undue infiuence to the 
antifreeway forces which may or may 
not have the best interests of the sub- 
way at heart. 

To paraphrase the Biblical injunction, 
there is a time to battle and a time to 
build. I believe that the Metro, which has 
been fully authorized, ought to be built. 
Beyond the immediate situation, how- 
ever, I am troubled by the precedent of 
congressional interference in the funding 
of the local share of approved transpor- 
tation projects. Given the bitterness of 
some highway disputes, it is not hard to 
visualize a day when the tables could be 
turned, and the local share of an ap- 
proved highway project could be held up 
by arbitrary or disgruntled forces in Con- 
gress. This, too, would be very destruc- 

ve. 

The amendment I submit today would 
free us from all of these difficulties. It 
would enable the District of Columbia to 
obligate local revenues—not Federal 
largesse, but the fruits of local taxation— 
to secure the local share of capital out- 
lays for the Metro and approved high- 
way projects. It would enable the Con- 
gress to chart a new and honorable 
course. 
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This legislation has two major aspects. 
First, it would authorize the District of 
Columbia government to issue transpor- 
tation bonds to finance its future capital 
outlays for the Metro system authorized 
in the National Capital Transportation 
Act of 1969, and for the local share of 
highway and street projects included 
in the District government’s 6-year capi- 
tal improvements program for fiscal 
years 1972-77. Funds for highway and 
street projects could be expended only 
in accord with the applicable provisions 
of title 23, United States Code, and the 
laws of the District of Columbia. 

The District’s estimated capital outlay 
needs for the Metro system, including 
the $72 million included in the current 
District budget, total about $160.3 million 
through fiscal 1977. Projected capital 
outlays for the local share of highway 
and street construction, assuming that 
all projects in the current 6-year capital 
improvements plan are built, will total 
about $69.6 million through fiscal 1977. 
Thus the total to be raised by these bond 
issues during the next 6 years could 
reach $229.9 million. 

In would emphasize that the District 
will have to borrow this sum of money 
in any case, whether through the bond 
issues I propose or through the current 
system of Treasury loans, if the projects 
involved are going to be built. This 
amendment does not authorize any addi- 
tional capital outlays beyond those al- 
ready under consideration; its major 
thrust is to alter the method through 
which the funds are obtained. 

The legislation includes the customary 
provisions requiring public sale of the 
District’s bonds on the basis of sealed 
bids, and pledging the full faith and 
credit of the District for the repayment 
of principal and interest, Repayment is 
to begin not more than 3 years after 
the date of issue of the bonds, and is to 
be made in substantially equal install- 
ments for no more than 30 years. The 
bonds and interest thereon are to be 
exempt from all Federal and District tax- 
ation except estate, inheritance, and gift 
taxes. 

While authorizing the obligation of 
revenues raised from bond issues only for 
the specified mass transit and highway 
projects, the legislation does include lim- 
ited reprograming authority to enable 
the District to meet unforeseen or emer- 
gency street improvement needs. Such re- 
programing would require the approval 
of the Senate and House District Com- 
mittees and would be limited to projects 
costing under $1 mililon or involving Dis- 
trict outlays of $500,000 or less. 

The second major aspect of this 
amendment is the establishment of the 
District of Columbia transportation trust 
fund. Revenues to the fund would be ap- 
propriated to the District to be utilized 
for three purposes: 

First, to pay the principal, interest, 
and premiums, if any, on the transporta- 
tion bonds authorized in this legislation. 

Second, to pay the principal and inter- 
est on Treasury loans previously made 
and outstanding as of January 1, 1972, 
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for the District shares of the Metro and 
highway construction; and 

Third, to repay the emergency and 
transition loans authorized under this 
legislation. 

The annual demand on this fund by 
1977, if all highway projects contem- 
plated are actually approved and built, 
could total about $26.9 million. Of this 
about $19.1 million would represent an- 
nual amortization of the bonds author- 
ized under the act. The remaining $7.8 
million would represent annual amortiza- 
tion of the Treasury loans to the District 
which are now outstanding for transpor- 
tation projects, such as loans for the 
local share of the Metro through fiscal 
1970, and loans for such highway projects 
as the Three Sisters Bridge, for which 
funds have been appropriated despite its 
current state of suspension. 

To obtain the revenue to meet these 
obligations the amendment would deposit 
in the transportation trust fund specified 
shares of the District’s revenues from 
three local taxes: motor vehicle registra- 
tion fees, the District motor vehicle ex- 
cise tax, and the gasoline tax. In fiscal 
1972, for instance, when the estimated 
demand on the trust fund would be only 
$7.8 million, the fund would receive 75 
percent of revenues from the motor ve- 
hicle registration fees, or a total of $8.25 
million. By fiscal 1977, when annual out- 
lays from the trust fund would have 
grown to as much as $26.9 million, the 
fund would receive all revenues from 
motor vehicle registration fees and the 
motor vehicle excise tax, and 45 percent 
of revenues from the gasoline tax. 

I would emphasize that no new taxes 
are involved here. Actually, this legisla- 
tion does not even involve the use of pres- 
ent taxes. for new purposes, since por- 
tions of these revenues are now used to 
repay the Treasury for highway and sub- 
way loans. This legislation would simply 
pull together in a new fund some moneys 
now divided between the District’s gen- 
eral fund and the local highway fund. I 
might note that the sums diverted from 
the highway fund would be generally 
equal to the annual amortization of loans 
for highway purposes. Correspondingly, 
the amount taken from the general fund 
would be generally comparable to the 
annual obligations for Metro loans which 
are now repaid out of the general fund. 

Additional sections of my amendment 
authorize interim and emergency short- 
term loans from the Treasury to the Dis- 
trict pending the sale of bond issues, and 
ag appropriate changes in existing 
aw. 

Mr. President, the heart of this pro- 
posal is authorizing the District of 
Columbia to enter the bond market to 
finance its local share of transportation 
projects. In taking this approach, the 
legislation follows the concept recom- 
mended by the President in 1970 and 
again this year, when he submitted legis- 
lation to shift the financing of all Dis- 
trict capital outlays from Treasury loans 
to municipal bonds. I believe that this 
overall proposal merits consideration, but 
in view of the urgency of obtaining full 
funding in the transportation field, feel 
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that it is appropriate to start the shift 
from Treasury loans to the bond market 
in this one specified policy area. 

As the President stated in his message 
to the Congress on April 7: 

Extending this type of bonding authority 
to the District government is exactly in line 
with a cardinal principle of the New Ameri- 
can Revolution: that the way to help local 
government become more responsible is to 
entrust it with more responsibility. 


I believe that this amendment meets 
that standard and intend to press for its 
adoption. 


CREDIT UNION SHARE INSURANCE 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 694 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE, for himself and Mr. 
WILLIAMS, submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them jointly to 
the bill (H.R. 9961) to provide Federal 
credit unions with 2 additional years to 
meet the requirements for insurance, and 
for other purposes. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1971— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 687 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. EAGLETON submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H.R. 10947) to provide a job 
development investment credit, to reduce 
individual income taxes, to reduce cer- 
tain excise taxes, and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 688 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. PACKWOOD, for himself, Mr. 
Javits, Mr. MATHIAS, and Mr. STEVENSON, 
submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by them jointly to the bill 
(H.R. 10947), supra. 

AMENDMENT No. 690 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 


TAX DEDUCTIONS FOR CORPORATE POLITICAL 
ADVERTISING 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, our demo- 
cratic system of government is based on 
the idea that every citizen, rich or poor, 
has the same right to effect the policies 
of government. 

The tax deductibility of corporate 
political advertising violates this prin- 
ciple. If an ordinary person in this 
country wants to spend some money to 
promote tax reform, environmental pro- 
tection, or whatever, ordinarily he has to 
pay the whole cost out of his own pocket. 
But if big corporations want to explain 
their case to the American people, they 
can—and do—buy millions of dollars 
worth of TV, radio, and newspaper ad- 
vertising at the average taxpayer’s ex- 
pense. That is because big corporations 
get a tax deduction for advertising ex- 
penses to promote their views on public 
issues, while ordinary citizens do not. 
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Within the last year we have seen the 
Ford Motor Co., buy tax deductible ad- 
vertising to argue against proposed Fed- 
eral safety regulations requiring air bags 
in all cars manufactured after April 
1973. We have seen the oil companies’ 
tax deductible ads showing the efforts 
they are making to fight pollution, with 
the clear implication that Government 
action against such polluters is unneces- 
sary. We have seen the big steel com- 
panies buy tax deductible TV time to 
demonstrate that strip mining is just not 
the problem those “environmental ex- 
tremists” make it out to be. 

And now we see a group of President 
Nixon’s big business backers organizing 
once again to spend the taxpayers’ 
money—this time to promote the anti- 
workingman policies of this administra- 
tion. Hobart Lewis of Reader’s Digest 
and William Marriott, the hotel and 
restaurant chain owner, have set up 
“Citizens for a New Prosperity” to solicit 
tax deductible contributions for a 
propaganda campaign aimed at con- 
vincing the American people that the 
Nixon economic policy serves more people 
than just the President’s big business 
friends. 

Yesterday I wrote to Mr. Johnnie 
Walters, Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, urging him to make clear to all the 
big businessmen whose corporations’ 
funds have been solicited for this 
blatantly political project that the law 
does not allow tax deductions for corpo- 
rate political propaganda. While I believe 
it is clear that the big business publicity 
campaign for President Nixon’s economic 
program is not tax deductible under the 
present law, I think it raises the broader 
question of the tax deductibility of all 
corporate political advertising. 

As I have pointed out, corporations 
have increasingly used their regular 
channels of communications—that is, 
advertising—to translate economic power 
into political power, Advertising—what 
was meant to give consumers a choice in 
a competitive market—has time and 
again been changed into a tool of poli- 
tical persuasion. 

I believe the time has come for the 
Congress itself to make clear to the 
giants of corporate America that the 
average taxpayer’s money is not to be 
used for political propaganda. That is 
why I am proposing an amendment to 
H.R. 10947, the Revenue Act of 1971, to 
strip corporations of their tax deductions 
for “any attempt to influence the general 
public, or segments thereof, with respect 
to—any matter—not directly related to 
the distribution by the taxpayer of goods 
and services.” 

No more auto industry ads against 
safety regulations at the taxpayer’s ex- 
pense. No more oil company campaigns 
for weaker pollution controls at the tax- 
payer’s expense. No more steel industry 
television spots on the wonders of strip 
mining at the taxpayer’s expense. 

Under this amendment the only kind 
of advertising the big corporations could 
get a tax deduction for would be those 
that describe, at least minimally, the 
characteristics or benefits of its prod- 
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ucts. Advertising would be considered an 
“ordinary and necessary business ex- 
pense” only if it were related to explain- 
ing the value of the product to the con- 
sumer. That kind of a standard does 
not seem unreasonable to me. 

The ordinary taxpayer has a right to 
expect that his tax money will not be 
spent on big business ad campaigns on 
public issues. The consumer has a right 
to expect that he will not be subjected to 
a barrage of political advertising by 
many of the same corporate interests 
that already overcharge him for prod- 
ucts that do no work. 

No economic or other policy can be 
fairly discussed in this country if the 
big corporations can use the taxpayer’s 
money to tell their side of the story, while 
the average person cannot. This amend- 
ment would change that. It would help 
reestablish the principle of equality for 
all Americans in our political process. 

AMENDMENT NO. 691 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. TAFT submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H.R. 10947), supra. 

AMENDMENT NO. 692 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. PASTORE, for himself, Mr. PEAR- 
SON, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. 
BENTSEN, Mr. Byrd of West Virginia, 
Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. CRAN- 
STON, Mr. CANNON, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. 
MONDALE, and Mr. HUMPHREY, submitted 
an amendment intended to be proposed 
to the bill (H.R. 10947), supra. 


AMENDMENT NO. 693 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. TOWER submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the bill 
(H.R. 10947), supra. 


AMENDMENT NO, 695 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. MOSS submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H.R. 10947), supra. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO THE NA- 
TIONAL RAILROAD PASSENGER 
CORPORATION—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 696 

(Ordered to be printed and referred 
to the Committee on Commerce.) 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I introduce 
for Senator Pastore, Senator Brooke, 
Senator KENNEDY, Senator Case, Sena- 
tor WILLIAMS, Senator RIBICOFF, Sena- 
tor TUNNEY, Senator EAGLETON, Senator 
HUMPHREY, Senator Muskie, Senator 
Baru, Senator McGovern, Senator JAV- 
ITs, and myself, an amendment to provide 
$500 million in direct loans and author- 
ity for the Federal Government to back 
up to $1 billion in loans for capital im- 
provements in the urban corridors served 
by Amtrak. 

I am offering this amendment for di- 
rect loans and for loan guarantee au- 
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thority to the bill pending in the Senate 
to provide a $170 million subsidy grant 
to Amtrak. 

Amtrak is in the unfortunate position 
of many other programs previously au- 
thorized by Congress; that is to say, it 
was authorized by Congress to do a job 
and then not given sufficient resources to 
do that job. 

Like the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity program which was told to end pov- 
erty, not given sufficient funds, and then 
criticized by the Congress for not doing 
its job properly, Amtrak has been told 
to run both long-distance and urban-cor- 
ridor trains, then not given sufficient 
resources for that task, and is now being 
criticized for not fulfilling its mandate. 

It seems to me that if Congress has 
mandated Amtrak to provide long-dis- 
tance service, which cannot possibly be 
economically self-sufficient, then it has 
a concomitant responsibility to allocate 
a $170 million subsidy for that service. 

This grant, however, is really only 
sufficient to maintain the status quo for 
the present level of passenger service in 
this country. If Amtrak is to become a 
viable corporation it will have to be 
dependent upon the revenues it generates 
from passenger service in our country’s 
urban corridors. It will not be able to 
generate those revenues unless it has the 
capacity to make the capital improve- 
ments that are needed to make rail pas- 
senger service an attractive alternative to 
congested highways and overcrowded 
airports. 

Studies by the Department of Trans- 
portation indicate that increased rail 
passenger patronage in our urban cor- 
ridors is nearly in direct proportion to 
the time competitiveness of rail passen- 
ger service to other modes of transporta- 
tion. The time competitiveness is directly 
proportionate to the amount of capital 
improvements made in urban corridors. 

Today we have trains such as the Met- 
roliner and the TurboTrain which are 
capable of traveling at 160 miles per 
hour. This capability, as the northeast 
corridor experiments have demon- 
strated, can make rail transportation an 
attractive alternative mode of transpor- 
tation to automobiles and airplanes over 
distances of 300 to 500 miles. 

Unfortunately, because of the deteri- 
orated condition of our roadbeds in our 
country’s urban corridors, these high 
speed trains cannot travel at the speeds 
for which they were designed. Conse- 
quently, it is of tremendous importance 
that our country’s roadbeds in urban 
corridors be improved. 

The northeast corridor study of 1969 
indicated that roadbed investments 
would result in increased passenger reve- 
nues more than sufficient to pay for the 
cost of those roadbed improvements. 

I ask unanimous consent that a sum- 
mary of this chart showing the relation- 
ship between roadbed improvements and 
increased passenger revenues be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 
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NEAR-TERM COURSES OF ACTION—RAIL PASSENGER SERVICE IN THE NEC 1969 


ROADBED IMPROVEMENTS 


New York to Boston 


Washington to New York 


Running time 
reductions, 


Expenditures 
(cumulative) 
$M 


1 Maximum available under HSGT act; no other statutory authorization exists. 
Note: Reductions in running times are calculated from demonstration schedules in effect during 


June 1969, 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the northeast 
corridor report in 1971 recommended, on 
the basis of its earlier projections, that 
$290 million in loans or loan guarantee 
authority be provided for northeast cor- 
ridor roadbed improvements. The 1971 
report also recommend $70 million for 
terminal improvements and $100 million 
for additional rail passenger vehicles. 

The Department of Transportation 
recommended loans and loan guarantees 
because of its belief that sufficient rev- 
enues would be generated to pay off the 
cost of those improvements. 

Mr. President, I believe this potential 
for increased revenues for Amtrak 
through increased investment holds true 
for each of the urban corridors in the 
United States. 

According to the 1968 corridor task 
force report of the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Policy Development at the 
Department of Transportation, 76.5 per- 
cent of the urbanized population and 11.3 
percent of the land area of the United 
States are located in the set of 15 cor- 
ridors identified by the Department of 
Transportation. Moreover, 67 percent of 
all passenger travel occurs between dis- 
tances of 50 and 499 miles. 

According to my calculations there are 
15 urban corridors in the nation where 
an increased capital investment would 
result in increased revenues for Amtrak. 
These corridors are: Miami-Jackson- 
ville; Oakland-Sacramento; Houston- 
Oklahoma City; Chicago-Minneapolis; 
Kansas City-St. Louis; New York-Bos- 
ton; New York-Richmond; Seattle-Port- 
land; Chicago-Cincinnati; Memphis- 
New Orleans; New York-Buffalo; Chica- 
go-St. Louis; Chicago-Detroit; Los An- 
geles-San Diego; Pittsburgh-Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr. President, the potential for those 
urban corridors to not only make Amtrak 
a viable economic entity but also to re- 
lieve urban congestion is dramatically 
outlined by the fact that one railroad 
track can accommodate as many travel- 
ers as 20 lanes of highways. 

Theoretically, this could mean that we 
would need 300 less lanes of highways in 
the urban areas of our country and that 
highway congestion and pollution could 
be significantly reduced. 

Mr. President, the mechanics of this 
amendment are very simple. The Depart- 
ment of Transportation would first ana- 
lyze the urban corridors according to 


their potential for providing increased 
revenue through increased investment 
and according to the number of potential 
passengers to be served. In this analysis, 
the Department of Transportation would 
consider the alternative modes of trans- 
portation available in the corridors and 
the amount of investment needed to 
make rail passenger service competitive. 

The Secretary of Transportation would 
then, in consultation with Amtrak, de- 
cide on the level of capital investment in 
terms of loans or loan guarantees that 
are best suited for each corridor. In this 
process, Amtrak and the Department of 
Transportation would consult with gov- 
ernors and representatives from stand- 
ard metropolitan statistical areas in the 
urban corridors to see whether the 
planned investment coincided with over- 
all transportation plans for that region. 

One of the keys to the achievement of 
a balanced transportation policy is com- 
prehensive regional transportation plan- 
ning. In order to insure that the urban 
corridor improvements are consistent 
with regional transportation plans, my 
amendment gives the Secretary of Trans- 
portation authority to make grants to 
States, local units of governments and re- 
gional agencies to assist in the develop- 
ment of regional transportation plans. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
provide increased investment in urban 
intercity rail services; and I hold no par- 
ticular attachment to the words of art 
used in the amendment, and I hope that 
the Senate Committee on Commerce 
would feel free to substitute words of art 
satisfactory to them if the purposes of 
the amendment meet with their ap- 
proval. 

Mr. President, I believe this amend- 
ment that I am offering today provides 
the means for making Amtrak economi- 
cally viable. 

It is very possible that the increased 
revenues that could be generated from 
additional investment in capital improve- 
ments in our urban corridors could re- 
duce the need for operational subsidies 
for Amtrak’s long-distance trains. 

I believe this proposal is a more mod- 
erate proposal than outright operational 
subsidies. It would be my hope that this 
amendment would be favorably consid- 
ered. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
amendment be printed in the RECORD 


at this point. 


(cumulative) 


Present value 
in $M of added 
gross revenues 
over 10 yrs. at 

10 percent 
discount 


Change in 
revenues less 
change in ex- 
penditures ($M) 


minutes 


= 


l 
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There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


AMENDMENT No. 696 

At the end of the bill insert the following: 

Sec. 2. Section 102 of the Rail Passenger 
Service Act of 1970 is amended by striking 
out clause (8) and inserting in lieu thereof: 

“(8) ‘Regional transportation agency’ 
means an authority, corporation, or other 
entity established for the purpose of improv- 
ing or providing intercity passenger services 
within a region or between standard metro- 
politan statistical areas. 

“(9) ‘Urban corridor’ means a densely pop- 
ulated area containing a series of two or more 
standard metropolitan statistical areas not 
more than five hundred miles apart con- 
nected by major routes of ground passenger 
transportation.” 

Sec. 3. Title VI of the Rail Passenger Serv- 
ice Act of 1970 is amended by adding the 
following new sections: 


“LOANS FOR URBAN CORRIDOR IMPROVEMENTS 


“Src. 603. (a) The Secretary is authorized, 
on such terms and conditions as he may pre- 
scribe by regulations which he may promul- 
gate, to make loans to the Corporation or to 
a regional transportation agency for the de- 
velopment, improvement, and construction 
of rights-of-way, terminals, and vehicles to 
be used for intercity transportation along 
fixed guideways within urban corridors of 
the United States. 

“(b) Loans made under this section shall 
be made in conformance with comprehensive 
regional transportation plans made in con- 
sultation with the Corporation, the Secretary 
of Transportation, and the Governors and to 
the extent practical, elected representatives 
from standard metropolitan statistical areas 
within the region. When allocating loans to 
the Corporation, the Secretary shall consider 
the potential revenue to be generated by the 
improvements planned and the numbers of 
passengers to be served by the improvements, 

“(c) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such amounts, not to exceed 
$500,000,000, as may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this section. Any 
sums appropriated shall be available until 
expended. 


“GUARANTEES FOR LOANS FOR URBAN CORRIDOR 
IMPROVEMENTS 


“Src. 604. (a) The Secretary is authorized, 
on such terms and conditions as he may 
prescribe by regulations which he may pro- 
mulgate, to guarantee any lender against 
loss of principal or interest on securities, ob- 
ligations, or loans issued to finance the de- 
velopment, improvement, and. construction 
of rights-of-way, terminals, and vehicles to 
be used for intercity transportation along 
fixed guideways within urban corridors of the 
United States. The maturity date of such 
securities, obligations, or loans including all 
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extensions and renewals thereof, shall not be 
later than twenty-five years from their date 
of issuance, and the amount of guaranteed 
loans outstanding at any time may not ex- 
ceed $500,000,000, and the cumulative amount 
of guaranteed loans to be authorized shall 
not exceed $1,000,000,000. 

“(b) Guarantees for loans provided under 
this section shall not be made unless such 
loans are to be made in conformance with 
comprehensive regional transportation plans 
made in consultation with the Corporation, 
the Secretary of Transportation, and the 
Governors and to the extent practical, elect- 
ed representatives from standard metropoli- 
tan statistical areas within the region. When 
providing such guarantees, the Secretary 
shall consider the potential revenue to be 
generated by the improvements planned and 
the numbers of passengers to be served by 
the improvements. 

“(c) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such amounts as may be necessary 
to carry out this section. 


“REGIONAL PLANS GRANTS 


“Sec. 605. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to make grants to States, regional agencies, 
and units of local governments in urban cor- 
ridors to assist in the preparation of compre- 
hensive regional transportation plans de- 
veloped for purposes of this Act. 

“(b) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such amounts, not to exceed $15,- 
000,000, as may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this section. Any sums appro- 
priated shall be available until expended.” 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 475 


At the request of Mr. Pearson, the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE) 
and the Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
STAFFORD) were added as cosponsors of 
Amendment No. 475 intended to be pro- 
posed to H.R. 10947, the Revenue Act of 
1971. 

AMENDMENT NO. 640 

At the request of Mr. Cranston, the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL) was 
added as a cosponsor of Amendment No. 
640, intended to be proposed to H.R. 
10947, the Revenue Act of 1971. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON A 
NOMINATION 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Tuesday, 
November 23, 1971, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
2228, New Senate Office Building, on the 
following nomination: 

Alfred T. Goodwin, of Oregon, to be 
US. Circuit Judge, Ninth Circuit, vice 
John F. Kilkenny, retired. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be per- 
tinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas (Mr. McCLELLAN) ; 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hruska) and myself as chairman. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON 
PREDATOR CONTROL 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that the Agriculture, Environ- 
mental and Consumer Protection Sub- 
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committee of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee will hold public hearings on 
December 14, 15, 16, and 17, 1971, to 
investigate in some detail the matter of 
predator control in the United States. 
These hearings will be held in room 1318 
of the New Senate Office Building. The 
morning session will commence at 10:30 
on December 14. We will begin at 10 
o’clock on the remaining 3 days of the 
schedule. 

The matter of adequate, realistic, and 
responsible predator control, particularly 
in the livestock producing States in the 
western part of the United States, has 
become a problem of increasing concern 
and significance in the past several years. 
For far too many years it was too readily 
assumed that the only effective means of 
predator control was simply to kill the 
predator wherever, whenever, and in 
what numbers he might be located or 
hunted down. 

More recently, we have attempted to 
move away from this philosophy and de- 
velop alternate and more acceptable 
methods of controlling predators. At the 
present time, the Department of Agri- 
culture, through the Agriculture Re- 
search Service, is working on methods 
under which predators can be controlled 
by nonlethal methods. At my suggestion 
funds were added to the Department’s 
budget request for the current fiscal year 
to enable this vital work to go forward. 
This most certainly is a step in the right 
direction, but we realize that it is only 
one step and many questions must be 
faced and resolved if we are not only to 
attack, but also solve this problem. 

This is a problem which has been ne- 
glected for too long. For example, many 
of us who are interested in this problem 
were disappointed and amazed to learn 
that while the so-called predator control 
program has been in operation under 
Federal jurisdiction for more than 40 
years, there has never been a census tak- 
en to determine the number of coyotes 
we have in this country. Since 1931, when 
a Federal control program was initiated, 
there have been various methods de- 
signed to kill the coyotes—trapping, 
shooting, poisoning, and others with 
varying degrees of results and side effects. 
In 1964, I have been advised, some 97,000 
coyotes were killed as a result of federal- 
ly sponsored poisoning programs. This is 
the highest poisoning kill record in any 
year. For last year, the kill count was 
74,000. 

These figures give us some idea of the 
magnitude of the Federal program. I 
would emphasize, however, that these do 
not represent the total coyote kill in the 
United States, but simply represent those 
animals killed by the poisoning program. 
It is amazing then, in my opinion, that in 
a program of this scope, magnitude and 
cost, no one has taken the time or effort 
to determine the number of coyotes we 
have or how many might remain. In other 
words, while it appears that we have 
been attacking the problem with vigor 
and persistence, we have not made any 
attempt whatsoever to define or deter- 
mine the scope of the problem itself. It 
is obvious that in this area we have a 
great void. 

Also, many serious questions have been 
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raised in reference to the figures per- 
taining to the loss caused by coyotes and 
other predators. The Appropriations 
Subcommittee of which I am chairman, 
has received some figures on predator 
losses. For example, the Department of 
Agriculture has furnished figures which 
indicate that in Wyoming in 1970, pre- 
dator losses resulted in the loss of 130,- 
000 lambs and mature sheep with the 
greater share being attributed to coy- 
otes—some 95,000 head. It is not clear, 
however, on what basis these figures were 
determined. I think it is important to 
pin this down—here again to determine 
the scope of the problem facing us in a 
definite and positive manner. Without 
some concrete data as to the scope of 
the problem it is most difficult to at- 
tempt to arrive at a satisfactory and 
responsible solution. 

During the course of our hearings, 
considerable attention will be devoted to 
this aspect of the problem. Those who 
question these figures will be given the 
opportunity to do so. On the other hand, 
those supporting the validity of the fig- 
ures will be given the opportunity to ex- 
plain the basis on which they are 
ascertained. 

It is clear that existing methods of 
predator control have had some serious 
consequences and adverse side-effects. 
Nontarget species of wildlife have been 
killed along with some domestic animals 
even under the program under the juris- 
diction of the Federal agencies and Fed- 
eral personnel. The likelihood of this 
type of loss is multiplied many times 
over when we have the situation in which 
unauthorized individuals administer un- 
authorized control methods in an irre- 
sponsible, if not in an illegal manner. 
This of course was the suitation which 
resulted in the tragic poisoning deaths 
of several dozen eagles in Wyoming 
earlier this year. 

As I have indicated, some alternatives 
to existing methods are already under 
consideration. Other alternatives must 
be considered, however, and it is antic- 
ipated that additional courses of action 
will be scrutinized during these hearings. 

We hope to have witnesses testify on 
all aspects of this problem. Personnel 
from the various Federal agencies will 
be asked to testify in order that we might 
have the benefit of their past experiences 
as well as their suggestions for future 
courses of action. We plan to have 
spokesmen from many of the wildlife 
and conservation organizations, as well 
as individuals who have considerable ex- 
perience and expertise in this area. Rep- 
resentatives of the major livestock or- 
ganizations have also been invited to 
testify and I am certain that our witness 
list will be expanded considerably be- 
tween now and the date of the hearings. 

This is a most appropriate subject for 
review by this subcommittee. The De- 
partment of Agriculture, through the 
Agriculture Research Service, is a Fed- 
eral agency with primary concern. The 
Environmental Protection Agency, with 
its broad power and authority in the 
fields of pesticides and poisons also is 
deeply involved in the overall problem, 
as is the Council on Environmental 
Quality. We have an involved and com- 
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plex problem which deals with Agricul- 
ture, the environment and ecology, as 
well as other aspects. I am hopeful that 
with the testimony which we shall de- 
velop we will be in a position to face up 
to and resolve the problems in this most 
troublesome area. 

As I indicated previously, these will be 
public hearings. Anyone wishing to 
testify is welcome to do so and I would 
invite any interested individuals to con- 
tact Dudley Miles, clerk to the subcom- 
mittee, in room 1324 of the New Senate 
Office Building. The telephone number 
of the subcommittee office is 225-7272 
area coue 202. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS BY SELECT 
COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I an- 
nounce that the Subcommittee on Mo- 
nopoly of the Select Committee on Small 
Business, on November 23 and December 
1, 1971, will continue its hearings on the 
role of giant corporations in the Ameri- 
can and world economies. The hearings 
will be in room 318 of the Old Senate 
Office Building and will begin at 10 a.m. 
each day. These sessions will receive 
testimony on the subject of corporate 
secrecy in the field of agriculture and 
agribusiness. 

On Tuesday, November 23, the wit- 
nesses will be Mr. Harrison Wellford, of 
the Center for the Study of Responsive 
Law; Mr, Jim Hightower and Mr. Philip 
Sorensen of the agribusiness accounta- 
bility project; and Mr. Roger Blobaum, 
a consultant on agricultural economics 
from Creston, Iowa. 

On Wednesday, December 1, the wit- 
nesses will be Mr. Tony T. Dechant, 
president, and Mr. Victor K. Ray, direc- 
tor of public relations of the National 
Farmers Union; Mr. Gilbert C. Rohde, 
president of the Wisconsin Farmers 
Union; Mr. Oren Lee Staley and Mr. 
Charles L. Frazier, of the National Farm- 
ers Organization; and Mr. John W. 
Scott, national master, and Mr. Robert 
M. Frederick, legislative director, of the 
National Grange. 


NOTICE OF HEARING 
ON NOMINATIONS 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Tuesday, No- 
vember 23, 1971, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
2228, New Senate Office Building, on the 
following nominations: 

James S. Holden, of Vermont, to be 
US. district judge, District of Vermont, 
vice James L. Oakes, elevated. 

Ralph F. Scalera, of Pennsylvania, to 
be U.S. district judge, Western District 
of Pennsylvania, vice John L. Miller, re- 
tired. 

At the indicated time and place persons 
interested in the hearing may make such 
representations as may be pertinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas (Mr. MCCLELLAN) ; 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Hrus- 
KA) and myself as chairman. 
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ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


THE FUTURE OF THE SMALL 
BUSINESSMAN 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, one 
night last week, I was driving home after 
work and I happened to hear a commen- 
tary of Joseph McCaffrey on WMAL 
radio. I have voiced my concern regard- 
ing the future of small businessmen in 
our country on many occasions and I am 
more conscious of their problem in re- 
cent weeks due to the economic plan 
now in effect and the results of the many 
new policies to be enacted in the months 
to come. 

I would like to share Joseph McCaff- 
rey’s comments with my colleagues, and 
I call your attention to a copy of his 
commentary and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the com- 
mentary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

COMMENTARY OF JOSEPH MCCAFFREY 

Recently a small businessman told me 
that he thought within another twenty years 
his specie would be extinct. 

“We'll have gone the way of the dinosaurs,” 
he told me, “we just can’t survive in the 
present climate.” 

Since that time I have made it a point to 
talk to a cross section of small merchants, 
both in and around Washington and down 
in the country section of Virginia. Surpris- 
ingly, whether they run restaurants, hard- 
ware stores, gas stations, clothing stores or 
what have you—they all tell the same story: 
they are being snowed to death under paper 
work, 

The owner of a gas station told me that he 
spends almost as much time in the little 
cubby hole he has for an office, as he does out 
in front servicing customers. A restaurant 
owner, here in the District, says sometimes he 
has more District inspectors, taxmen, snoop- 
ers and what have you in his restaurant than 
customers. 

Another D.C. restaurant owner said he 
thinks there is a deliberate campaign to 
strangle all small businessmen to death here 
in Washington, using red tape. Tax forms, 
insurance forms, work hour sheets, the list 
grows every year. Add to this, most of them 
told me, the problem of finding help. 

One store owner summed it up by saying, 
“Even those with a 7th grade education and 
unemployed for years seem to think the only 
job they can take with dignity is manager.” 

The small businessman may not be extinct 
by 1990, but his numbers will have been 
greatly reduced. This is a pity when it is con- 
sidered that the small businessman, whether 
he is a shop keeper, or a manufacturer, is 
really the backbone of our system. 


NEW YORK TIMES EDITORIAL ON 
NOMINATIONS TO THE SUPREME 
COURT 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, yester- 
day the New York Times decided to ex- 
press its opinion on the pending confir- 
mation of the nominations of Lewis F. 
Powell and William H. Rehnquist to be 
Associate Justices of the Supreme Court. 
In its lead editorial, the Times concluded 
that Mr. Powell was unobjectionable as 
@ nominee, but determined that Mr. 
Rehnquist was not qualified philosophi- 
cally to sit on the Court. 

In summarizing its opposition to Mr. 
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Rehnquist, the Times employed journal- 
istic shorthand in characterizing him as 
a “radical rightist.” This label evidently 
results from the conclusion that Mr. 
Rehnquist “neither reveres nor under- 
stands the Bill of Rights.” 

Mr. President, in the belief that such 
a bald and unsupported assertion should 
not go without response, I have today 
dispatched a letter to the editor of the 
New York Times. I am most hopeful that 
the Times will find the space to print 
my letter, as I believe this response will 
help to set the record straight in the 
minds of the many readers of this widely 
circulated newspaper. In the meantime, 
so that Senators will have the benefit of 
my views, I ask unanimous consent that 
my letter and the Times editorial be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
November 16, 1971. 
Mr. JoHN B. OAKES, 
Editorial Page Editor, The New York Times, 
New York, N.Y. 

To THE Eprror: In yesterday’s lead edi- 
torial, you chose to label William H. Rehn- 
quist a “radical rightist” and opposed his 
Supreme Court nomination on that basis, 
although you recognize he is “a capable law- 
yer of impressive academic and intellectual 
attainment”. 

If the Times had a factual case against 
Mr. Rehnquist, it should have been stated. 
Instead you relied upon journalistic short- 
hand to characterize a number of issues on 
which Mr. Rehnquist, as Assistant Attorney 
General, made public statements in support 
of the Administration’s position. For ex- 
ample, you refer to “no-knock” entry and 
“preventive detention”, 

What you describe as “no-knock” is a 
procedure whereby a police officer, in obtain- 
ing a search warrant, can secure further 
permission from the Court to enter a dwell- 
ing without announcing himself, but only 
under certain limited circumstances: (1) 
if the Court has found, on the evidence, that 
the officer’s life is likely to be endangered if 
he identifies himself before entering; or 
(2) if the Court has found that the purpose 
of the warrant is likely to be frustrated by 
the destruction of evidence (such as flush- 
ing drugs down a toilet) while the officer 
stands outside. 

Mr. Rehnquist was hardly alone in beliey- 
ing that this procedure is reasonable, This 
doctrine and procedure has long been prac- 
ticed and declared constitutional in many 
states—32 at last count. A majority of both 
Houses of Congress voted it into law in both 
the District of Columbia Court Reform and 
Criminal Procedure Act of 1970 and the Com- 
prehensive Drug Abuse Prevention and Con- 
trol Act of 1970. Please advise whether your 
editorial classifies all of the following as 
“radical rightists”: the legislatures and 
courts of some 32 states, and the majority 
of the House and Senate in Congress which 
enacted the District of Columbia and Drug 
Control Acts—as well as the Federal and 
District of Columbia judges who apply this 
law. 

What you describe as “preventive deten- 
tion” is a procedure designed to protect the 
public in situations where the evidence con- 
vinces a Judge that one or more serious crimes 
will be committed by the arrestee if he is 
released on bail. 

One example would be a hold-up in which 
the victim was shot and the arrestee was ap- 
prehended on the premises with a smoking 
gun in one hand and the stolen money in the 
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other, and the arrestee, moreover, was & 
known heroin addict whose record indicated 
that if released he would be likely to support 
his habit by criminal acts against innocent 
persons, probably crimes of violence. In all 
cases, a decision to detain the arrestee can be 
made only by a judge after an evidentiary 
hearing at which the arrestee has the right to 
appear and be represented by counsel; and in 
no event can he be held longer than 60 days. 

Mr. Rehnquist’s views on the reasonable- 
ness of “preventive detention” were also 
shared by the majority of both Houses of 
Congress. 

It is an interesting footnote that on the 
same editorial page on which you condemn 
Mr. Rehnquist for supporting this procedure, 
you printed a letter from a New York physi- 
cian who had been robbed by an admitted 
heroin addict who had a previous arrest rec- 
ord and who was apprehended with the stolen 
article in his possession. As the physician 
pointed out, the arrestee was turned loose on 
bail and, having failed to appear in court for 
his hearing, will never be held accountable 
unless he is arrested for another crime. 

You also refer to wiretapping, but fail to 
point out that in 1968 Congress expressly 
recognized the propriety and necessity for 
wiretaps and authorized their use in connect- 
tion with certain specified types of crime. The 
enactment by Congress is in full compliance 
with the 1967 landmark Supreme Court deci- 
sion on electronic surveillance. (Berger v. 
New York, 388 U.S, 41). Are the majorities of 
the House, Senate and Supreme Court ad- 
judged by you to be “radical rightists” there- 
fore? 

As to the limited use of wiretapping for the 
purpose of gathering intelligence relating to 
the national secuirty, this is a practice which 
has been used and defended by every Presi- 
dent and Attorney General since the Admin- 
istration of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

May I suggest that the Times might well 
re-read the articles written by your Associate 
Editor, Tom Wicker, and by Mr. Anthony 
Lewis, who spent so many years covering the 
Supreme Court. Both of these gentlemen rec- 
ognize the propriety of confirmation for Mr. 
Rehnquist, and I don’t think the Times over- 
comes their reasoned arguments simply by 
coining the label “radical rightist.” 

In the course of full hearings before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, we have seen or 
heard nothing which would indicate that Mr, 
Rehnquist's devotion to the Bill of Rights ts 
anything less than total. We believe he is 
eminently qualified for the Supreme Court, 
and the Times editorial has pointed to noth- 
ing which is inconsistent with that conclu- 
sion. 

Sincerely, 
Roman L. Hruska, 
United States Senator, Nebraska, 


[From the New York Times, Nov. 15, 1971] 
THE COURT APPOINTMENTS 


In recent years, the Senate has been loath 
to argue about the judicial philosophy of 
Supreme Court nominees. It has generally 
assumed in the absence of damaging evi- 
dence to the contrary that any nominee who 
is intellectually qualified, honest and experi- 
enced in some branch of the legal profession 
will cultivate the detachment and perspec- 
tive which the task of judging requires, But 
inasmuch as President Nixon has to a far 
greater degree than normal politicized the 
process of selection and has so insistently 
proclaimed his determination to remake the 
Court in his own image, the Senate needs 
to recall that its traditional deference to 
Presidential nominations is an institutional 
courtesy rather than a constitutional com- 
mand. 

Assistant Attorney General William H. 
Rehnquist's published belief that the Sen- 
ate has an obligation to inquire into the 
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basic philosophy of a Supreme Court nomi- 
nee is applicable to his own position today. 
The question is whether the nominee should 
be evaluated by the Senate in terms of his 
specific political, social and economic 
views—quite apart from the obvious require- 
ments of integrity, ability, temperament 
and training. Does not the President have 
the privilege of nominating to the Supreme 
Court a man or woman,of any political ori- 
entation that pleases him, without inter- 
ference by the Senate; or does the Consti- 
tution, through its “advise and consent” 
clause give the Senate the right to reject a 
candidate because it disagrees with his poll- 
tics or his philosophy? 

The Supreme Court should be above poli- 
tics; yet, it is obvious that the Supreme 
Court deals with the stuff of politics. We 
have repeatedly argued that while the Presi- 
dent owes it to the Court and the American 
people to keep partisan politics out of his 
judicial appointments, he ought to have the 
broadest latitude in his selections so long 
as they are made within the context of the 
American democratic system. What this 
means is that the candidate, whether lib- 
eral or conservative, of the right or of the 
left, must not be hostile to the broadly 
accepted principles of American constitu- 
tional democracy. This test the Senate has 
the right and duty to make. 

The choice of Lewis F. Powell presents in 
this context relatively little difficulty. A lead- 
ing lawyer of Richmond, a highly regarded 
member of the profession, a thorough-going 
conservative in political philosophy, Mr. 
Powell has demonstrated during a long 
record of service to the community as well 
as to the bar that he has the requisite per- 
sonal, intellectual and basic philosophic 
qualities. 

The same cannot be said for Mr. Rehn- 
quist. Though he is undoubtedly a capable 
lawyer of impressive academic and intellec- 
tual attainments, his entire record casts seri- 
ous doubt on his philosophic approach to 
that pillar of the American constitutional 
system, the Bill of Rights. On every civil 
liberties issue—wiretapping, electronic sur- 
veillance, “no knock” entry, preventive de- 
tention, rights of witnesses before Congres- 
sional committees and state legislatures, 
the rights of the accused—Mr. Rhenquist’s 
record is appalling. He seems to have scant 
respect for the individual citizen’s rights to 
privacy, relying on “self-discipline on the 
part of the executive branch” to provide the 
protection needed, But if “Self-discipline” 
by Government officials were sufficient in 
such circumstances, why would this nation 
need the carefully defined safeguards of the 
Bill of Rights? 

What alarms us about Mr. Rhenquist is 
not the conservatism of his views—Mr. 
Powell certainly shares that characteristic— 
but our conviction on the basis of his record 
that he neither reveres nor understands the 
Bill of Rights. If this is so, then he certainly 
does not meet the basic requirement that a 
justice of the Supreme Court be philosoph- 
ically attuned to the irrevocable premise on 
which the American political structure rests; 
the protection of individual liberty under 
law, particularly against the repressive pow- 
ers of government. 

The Constitution leaves room for a wide 
diversity of political and social interpreta- 
tions and even of judicial philosophy; but 
through the issues of human freedom as set 
forth in the first ten amendments there runs 
s basic imperative that cannot be dismissed 
and must not be trifled with. A deep-seated 
respect for these liberties, a belief that they 
cannot be arbitrarily abridged or dimin- 
ished by any power, even that of the Presi- 
dent, is indispensable for service on the Su- 
preme Court. 

Mr. Rehnquist’s elevation to the Supreme 
Court could have a critically regressive effect 
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on constitutional protection of individual 
liberties for a long time to come. On Mr. 
Nixon’s own premises, the Senate would be 
within its rights in insisting that while it 
may be content to accept a distinguished 
conservative like Mr. Powell, it is not obli- 
gated to accept a radical rightist like Mr. 
Rhenquist. 


SOUTH ASIA: THE ROOTS OF 
THE CRISIS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, South 
Asia today stands on the brink of war. 
Armies have been mobilized. Guerrilla 
forces are active. And with the escalat- 
ing tension between India and Pak- 
istan—and the exchange of accusations 
and threats—it seems to many that the 
situation in South Asia today merely re- 
flects the chronic problems in Indo-Pak- 
istan relations. 

But a review of events since March 
25—a quick jostling of our memory— 
reminds us that the problem in South 
Asia is overwhelmingly a problem be- 
tween the ruling military elite in Islam- 
abad, and the Bengali leadership elected 
in Dacca and now exiled in prison or 
the refugee camps of India. — 

Events have moved so swiftly in East 
Bengal—tragedy has so quickly piled 
upon tragedy—many Americans have 
forgotten how and why the tragedy of 
East Bengal happened. Fewer still un- 
derstand the ramifications of what the 
massive flow of refugees into India 
means, not only to India, but to the 
stability of the entire region. 

An excellent report on the roots of 
the crisis in South Asia—and its im- 
pact upon India—has been prepared by 
Prof. John P. Lewis, dean of the Wood- 
row Wilson School at Princeton Univer- 
sity. Professor Lewis submitted this re- 
port as a special consultant to the Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee on Refugees, 
which I serve as chairman, and is based 
upon our field trip to India last August. 

Mr. President, I invite the attention 
of Senators to Professor Lewis’ provoca- 
ative report and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INDIA AND BANGLA DESH, A REPORT BY PROF. 
JOHN P. LEWIS 

It would be hard to find a nastier set of 
problems than those triggered on March 25 
by the decision of the Pakistan Government 
to put down East Bengal separatism by the 
systematic use of terror. The deaths, injuries, 
repression, and dislocations inflicted on the 
75 million East Bengalis add up to one of the 
worst man-made disasters of modern history, 
and they are continuing. Already the Paki- 
stani civil war has spilled into India by far 
the largest quick, one-way migration of 
refugees on record—at this writing some 
eight million. In early August the number 
still was rising about 40,000 a day. 

For India the direct burden of coping with 
the influx is horrendous. The indirect cost is 
worst. The problem arose at just that his- 
torical moment when the 550 million be- 
leaguered Indians had achieved much their 
best chance for accelerated economic and 
social progress since the sub-continent was 
partitioned and they won independence 24 
years ago. Now that opportunity is fast 
aborting. 
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Worst still, there are no easy solutions. 
Indeed, as they find alternative scenarios 
leading to dead ends, even more thoughtful, 
less bellicose Indians are lured by the option 
of a short, limited war. Their purpose would 
be to kick out the 70,000 West Pakistani 
forces and establish an independent Bengla 
Desh regime in East Bengali. This might 
not be as simple or surgical as they imagine. 
Surely the international ramifications of the 
war option could be profoundly dangerous. 
Blessedly Mrs. Gandhi thus far is eschewing 
it. But it also seems clear that the costs of 
delay are high: the more time is required for 
arriving at a nonmilitary solution in East 
Bengal, the likelier it is, on several counts, 
that the quality of the eventual outcome 
will meanwhile haye deteriorated. 

In the eyes of most Indians, American 
policy in the present crisis has been a dis- 
aster. They exaggerate both the degree and 
the importance of the Nixon Administration's 
support to the Yahya regime and also, prob- 
ably, the extent to which tougher, more en- 
terprising U.S. diplomocy could promote an 
acceptable political solution. It is hard just 
now to imagine any concerting of great power 
pressures and persuasion that would cause 
the present Pakistan government to grant 
enough autonomy to East Pakistan to induce 
most of the refugees to go home, 

Meanwhile, however, ameliorative efforts— 
major external efforts, mostly economic, to 
keep the present mess at least in a state 
of short-of-war tolerability—are urgently 
needed. This much may be feasible. But it 
will require the Nixon Administration to 
revamp the style of the South Asian policy 
into which, partly by inadvertence, it has 
blundered in recent months. 

1. In the second week of August, together 
with Nevin Scrimshaw, an MIT nutritionist, 
Dale de Haan and Jerry Tinker of the Staff of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee’s Subcom- 
mittee on Refugees, and an abundant as- 
sortment of the American and Indian press, I 
accompanied Senator Edward M. Kennedy, 
Chairman of the Refugee Subcommittee, on 
& tour of the refugee areas in the Indian 
states of West Bengal and Tripura, bordering 
East Pakistan, We had also been booked to 
visit East Pakistan as well as Islamabad in 
the West before concluding our trip in New 
Delhi. But a day and a night before our 
scheduled flight from Calcutta to Dacca we 
were disinvited. This was a pity. Even though 
we had expected that any touring outside 
Dacca would have been on a pretty closely 
guided basis, we would have liked to add 
some personal impressions to all that could 
be gleaned about the internal East Bengal 
situation from American and other foreign 
press reports, U.S. Government reporting, the 
accounts of Western residents and evacuees, 
and talking with Bengali refugees. We would 
particularly have appreciated hearing first- 
hand the Pakistani authorities’ own inter- 
pretation of the situation. This they evi- 
dently had been prepared to give us until 
they flip-flopped at the last minute—only 
rather lamely citing critical comments on 
the continued flow of U.S. arms shipments 
for which Senator Kennedy was well known 
before they had agreed to his visit in the first 
place. The result of the disinvitation was that 
we saw more refugee camps in India, travel- 
ling, in addition to ones near Calcutta, by an 
Indian Air Force plane to the small Indian 
state of Tripura abutting East Pakistan on 
the east, and to areas of northern West Ben- 
gal along East Pakistan’s northern border, 

Ours was no brushing encounter with the 
camps. Over the space of four days the party 
visited an assortment of some 20 of various 
types and sizes out of the several hundred 
that by then were housing about 41% million 
refugees. (The other 3 million arrivals had 
settled in with relatives, old friends, new ac- 
quaintances, or were roaming loose, but in 
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some cases drawing government rations.) 
Kennedy set a tougher pace than any other 
Congressional delegation it had been my lot 
to observe during five earlier years with U.S. 
AID in Delhi, Having flown straight through 
from Boston with two nights on the airplane, 
on Tuesday morning, August 10, he barely 
paused for the reception amenities laid on by 
Siddarthra Ray, the Central Government's 
Minister for West Bengal, and U.S. officials at 
Calcutta’s Dum-Dum Airport before shedding 
jacket and necktie, donning a newly acquired 
pair of desert boots and charging off into the 
mud (the Indians say “slush”) of Calcutta’s 
170,000 Salt Lake refugee encampment as if 
he were electioneering in South Boston. Here 
and elsewhere he persistently questioned in- 
dividuals—able-bodied men, old men, broken 
men who had lost their wives or children, 
wives who had lost their husbands, teenagers, 
students, younger children, one by one, dozen 
after dozen, eventually hundred after hun- 
dred. When had they come? Why? What 
happened to them? Why did they think they 
were molested or their relatives or friends 
killed? Had their troubles come from soldiers 
or collaborators or both? Was food available 
in their villages? How many were still work- 
ing in their factory? How had they come? 
Did they know what had happened to their 
land at home? Where had they reached In- 
dia? How had they been received? How did 
they find conditions in this camp? What was 
their religion? Did they plan to return to 
East Bengal? Under what circumstances? 

The answers to the last two questions were 
usually the same, Hindus (who account for 
about 80% of the total) and Muslims (who 
predominated at first and whose arrivals had 
been picking up again in the days just before 
our visit) alike asserted their determination 
to return—but only under conditions of a se- 
cure, independent Bangla Desh. The latter 
should be—some insisted, must be—ruled by 
their great leader Mujibur Rahman, returned 
to power from his incarceration and the 
secret military trial that was now reported to 
have begun in West Pakistan. How then did 
the refugees think this could be brought 
about? Only, said many, by the victory of 
their insurgent force, the Mukti Bahini. And 
would they themselves join that fight? Yes, 
said many of the young men; they already 
were serving in insurgent units, or were un- 
dergoing training—the latter (they usually 
took care to add) on the Pakistan side of the 
border. In one camp of 60,000 a resident esti- 
mated the local membership of Mukti Bahini 
at 5,000. 

Kennedy’s research, like that of the rest 
of us operating in his orbit, was conducted 
in a crush of humanity composed consider- 
ably of the camera-toting, miscrophone- 
welding press but chiefly of friendly hordes 
of refugees. The magic of Kennedy’s name 
together with the well-spread word of his 
opposition to the policies of the Nixon Ad- 
ministration insured an incessantly tumul- 
tuous welcome. The investigation also was 
pressed much of the time in driving mon- 
soon rain. But gaining something of an eye- 
of-the-storm effect from his elastic but 
stalwart ringing by Indian security plain- 
clothesmen, Kennedy, with his own tape re- 
corder at the ready, pressed ahead with his 
case-by-case inquiry. The first day he worked 
his way all the way from Calcutta’s Salt 
Lake to the border beyond Bongaon, some 
40 miles to the northeast. At lunchtime he 
was appalled by the suggestion, routine in 
my old-India-hand experience, that we stop 
at a government “Inspection Bungalow” to 
eat our box lunches in out of the rain— 
not, by God, when there were still refugees 
to see out there in the rain. We would eat 
as we drove. Within minutes he was afoot 
again when, approaching the border, we be- 
gan to encounter batches of new arrivals 
with their goods on their heads, as well as 
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endless queues formed up for the cholera 
and smallpox vaccinations that must precede 
registration, or in other queues for food ra- 
tions, for which such registration is pre- 
requisite. 

The scene at the border itself might have 
been staged by Cecil B. De Mille. The frontier 
was defined by a meandering, untended river. 
Inland at different points several hundred 
yards from the opposite shore, a couple of 
Bangla Desh flags were fiying; at least that 
patch of territory evidently was secure Awa- 
mi League turf. The monsoon torrent had 
just stopped and, bathed in late afternoon 
sunlight, the panorama was as beautiful a 
bit of watery paddy and palm landscape as 
I have seen anywhere on the subcontinent, 
And then, as the American Senator moved 
down to the water's edge, from an inlet or 
tributary upstream on the other side, the 
boats started to come—countrycraft bearing 
by my estimate about 25 refugees apiece— 
first a cluster of three, then a half-dozen 
more, Before the nearest reached India a 
total of 18 approaching boats were in view. 
Kennedy wondered whether the event was 
rigged. Certainly all the arriving passengers 
were genuine refugees replete with their pi- 
tiful parcels of belongings. But had some 
who had come the night before been sent 
back, in view of the security of the opposite 
shore, to reenact their arrival at this pro- 
pitious moment, Personally, I doubt it. The 
timing was too perfect. Probably a local offi- 
cial whom I pressed on the point had the 
right answer: “Sir, you will remember,” he 
said, “that it just stopped raining.” Prob- 
ably both boatmen and passengers had been 
bunching up for an hour or so under mango 
trees on the other side while they waited out 
the downpour, 

The balance of this first day Kennedy vis- 
ited the Bongaon hospital, helicoptered back 
to Calcutta, had dinner with a former mem- 
ber of the Indian Planning Commission, had 
drinks with the American press at the Grand 
Hotel bar, got word of his disinvitation to 
Pakistan, and issued a restrained comment 
on same. The following days, if anything, he 
picked up steam. With Scrimshaw, a physi- 
cian and one of the world’s better nutrition- 
ists, at his shoulder, he chased medical prob- 
lems, especially infant malnutrition from 
families in their hutments to camp infir- 
maries to the nearest established district hos- 
pitals. Just before midnight in Tripura he 
visited a reception center. We discussed all 
manner of problems with camp commanders, 
state civil administrators, and with Addi- 
tional Secretary Col, A. N. Luthra, the prin- 
cipal (Calcutta-based) coordinator that the 
Centre (as Indians call their federal govern- 
ment) has placed in over-all charge of the 
refugee effort. We inspected latrines which 
the monsoon had not incapacitated and 
paced open fields to let Scrimshaw study the 
degree to which broadcast feces were diar- 
rheic. 

We visited one camp reserved for profes- 
sional people which abounded in school mis- 
tresses, and where everyone spoke English. 
Again in Tripura we had an animated even- 
ing meeting with a roomful of intellectuals, 
including one Dacca University professor 
just arrived that morning. In Calcutta we 
met unofficially with some of the leaders of 
the provisional, in-exile Bangla Desh gov- 
ernment. Several times to the consternation 
of the security people, Kennedy and his 
staff deliberately crossed up the projected 
program to head for sectors and visit camps 
that had not expected us—discovering for 
one thing, that the Bengali practice of or- 
ganized slogan chanting, a kind of impro- 
vised verse and chorus exercise, conducted 
by leather-lunged cheerleaders of remark- 
able stamina, requires little forewarning. 

By the end of the fourth day we believed 
we had gotten about as good a fix on the 
immediate on-site dimensions of the refu- 
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gee problem as a small group of tourists 
readily could in that length of time. 

2. The physical condition of the camps was 
better than I had expected. The West Ben- 
gal state administration is not by reputa- 
tion one of India’s strongest, and certainly 
in recent years it has had more law-and-or- 
der distractions than any other. Moreover, 
the central government’s Ministry of Reha- 
bilitation, in charge of refugee relief for the 
Centre, lacks the galvanized edge developed 
by those central agencies, especially the Food 
and Agriculture Ministry, that dealt so re- 
sourcefully with the Bihar famine in 1966- 
67. Yet the fact is that Indian administra- 
tors have coped heroically with the un- 
precedented mass of humanity that has been 
dumped on them in recent months. Of the 
majority who are in camps, all are under 
some kind of shelter from the monsoon, 
much of it reasonably good. Although there 
are extreme nutrition problems among the 
very young and to some extent among the 
aged, the camp populations as a whole are 
getting an adequate caloric food intake. To 
this end India has been running down the 
substantial buffer stocks of foodgrains she 
had built up as a byproduct of her agri- 
cultural acceleration since the mid-sixties; 
and the Food Corporation of India (a kind of 
C.C.C.) together with the district( local gov- 
ernment) and camp authorites has been do- 
ing a competent job of food distribution. 

There are weak spots in the food supply— 
rice, vegetable oils, dried milk, vegetable pro- 
teins. Clothing is scarce, but more will be 
available before the cold weather sets in. 
Everywhere neighboring woods and mango 
orchards are being stripped for fuel. Most or- 
ganized sanitary facilities have been flooded 
out by the monsoon, and at any rate the vil- 
lager residents are not accustomed to use 
them. The far greater concentrations of 
human waste, by generating epidemic dysen- 
tery and diarrhea and therefore destroy- 
ing the capacity of post-nursing infants and 
pre-school children to make nutritive use of 
such milk and other proteins as are available 
is the cause of much of the most massive, 
epidemic incidence of extreme child mal- 
nutrition Scrimshaw had ever seen. It was af- 
fecting perhaps one-fifth of the under-six- 
year olds, compared with the 2-to-5 percent 
of rural East and West Bengal infants so 
afflicted in their normal habitats, and was 
killing thousands daily. Similarly, although 
tubewells for drinking water had been drilled 
in abundance, many were too shallow, and 
others lacked the cement caps needed to pro- 
tect them against contamination, But pro- 
gressively the wells are being set right; by 
the time we arrived, Indian nutritionists al- 
ready had made a systematic study of the 
problem Scrimshaw found, and the Govern- 
ment is mounting a concerted attack on it. 
Meanwhile, the frightening cholera epidemic 
of June-July seems to have been checked. 
Meanwhile, also, the camps are well ordered, 
Their command structures are functioning. 

The condition of the refugees, of course, is 
enough to tear any Westerner’s heartstrings. 
But most of those were impoverished, mar- 
ginally nourished people to start with. Many 
have been debilitated by the dislocations at 
home, or from hiding, or by a long trip to the 
border, A significant percentage have been 
injured; in Tripura and elsewhere Kennedy 
visited a number of hospital wards of gun- 
shot and shell fragment cases; we saw & 
good many adults as well as children who 
still were the evident victims of psychologi- 
cal trauma. 

On the whole, the refugees have found a 
better way—stop in the camps than they 
might have expected. And for that they are 
still grateful—overwhelmingly, as they 
should be, to the Indian government. A va- 
riety of Indian and international voluntary 
agencies (the latter, as is the wish of the 
government, being mainly represented in 
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the field by Indian personnel) is helping 
with supplemental feeding, medical, and 
other assistance efforts. The voluntary agen- 
cies complain about imperfect government 
coordination. The government, for its part, 
while finding the voluntary agencies less 
than invariably realistic, emphasizes the 
value and effectiveness of their work. How- 
ever, if it primarily to the Indian authori- 
ties that the rest of the world, like the refu- 
gees, owes a debt of gratitude for the initial 
resourcefulness with which the onslaught of 
need has been met. From all one can gather, 
for example, the response to this externally 
imposed burden has been remarkably more 
effective and diligent than was that of the 
Government of Pakistan a few months earlier 
to the cyclone victims in East Bengal. 

If as an expedient, however, the camps 
are a remarkably good show, one does not 
have to look at them long before staring to 
worry about the profound underlying, lurk- 
ing problems they «cepresent—particularly 
two: The total costs that have been loaded 
onto the struggling Indian economy, and the 
souring social and political tensions that 
are predictable outside and inside these 
refugee enclaves the longer they persist. 

3. As they have assembled the figures both 
in Delhi and in Washington, U.S. authorities 
are in substantial agreement with the Gov- 
ernment of India as to the costs of the refu- 
gee exercise. Per capita, they are running be- 
tween 20 and 25 cents, or a little less than 
two rupees, a day. As noted, since the begin- 
ning of April, which also happened to be the 
beginning of the Indian fiscal year, the refu- 
gee population has built to about 8 million. 
The influx has enough continuing momen- 
tum so that both the Indian and American 
calculators expect it (without such major 
new provocation as would be provided by the 
feared famine in East Bengal) to run up to 
11 or 12 million by the end of this calendar 
year. Then the estimators assume hopefully 
(and, we shall see, without much evident 
basis) that the reverse flow will begin, nearly 
halving the refugee population in the first 
quarter of next year with some continuing 
tapering thereafter. Even with these com- 
paratively sanguine assumptions the total di- 
rect costs will come to a little less than $700 
million for the Indian fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1972, to fully $700 million for the 
U.S. fiscal year ending in June 1972, and to 
nearly $800 million for the first 15 months 
of the burden, which will end at that time. 

The chances are, as I say, that the burden 
will be larger than this. But let us take $700 
million, or Rs. 5,300 million, as a conservative 
figure for the present annualized direct costs 
of the refugees. This is between one-sixth and 
one-fifth of the total annual outlay on de- 
velopment that India’s central and state 
governments have been managing in the past 
couple of years. It is equivalent to nearly 
one-third of the country’s total imports. And 
it almost matches the annual gross non-food 
aid that the ailing Aid-India Consortium (in- 
cluding the World Bank, the U.S., the U.K., 
Western Germany, Japan, Canada, France, 
and several smaller bilateral European con- 
tributors) has been able to scrounge up re- 
cently. (Because of the inexorable inrcease of 
India’s principal and interest payments on 
past loans, the Consortium’s net yearly input 
to the Indian development effort, aside from 
the diminishing U.S. PL 480 contribution, 
already has declined to about $250 million.) 

The drag that the refugee problem is plac- 
ing upon the system can be understood only 
in terms of these global numbers. Most of 
the specific commodities that refugees are 
consuming are Indian products, as, of course, 
are the administrative and other services that 
are being extended. But since the Indians feel 
they have no safe room for additional deficit 
financing—and since the refugees, for the 
time being, provide no additional productive 
capacity but, instead, cause some displace- 
ment of scarce transport and other facili- 
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ties—the funds the Government of India now 
is allocating to them are tending to be gouged 
out of the development budget. Moreover, 
the encroachment is not just on develop- 
ment finance. It also is on the nervous energy 
of the leadership. The Prime Minister, her ad- 
visers, the Finance Ministry, the Planning 
Commission—indeed most of the develop- 
mental leadership and bureaucracy of the 
Centre and of the directly affected states— 
are consumed with the ramifications of Bang- 
la Desh. 

Distractions of resources and effort could 
not be more tragically timed. At the moment 
the disaster struck in East Pakistan—literally 
a fortnight before—India had achieved her 
best hope for material and social progress in 
24 years. The hopefulness had two parts. The 
first, the so-called “green revolution,” or im- 
provement in agricultural performance from 
1966 onward, was of somewhat earlier vin- 
tage. The impoverished slow-growing but 
stubbornly constitutional-democratic Indian 
economy had particularly rough sledding in 
the middle sixties. From 1962 to 1967 it was 
shaken by two short wars, lost two Prime 
Ministers, got wracked by an unprecedentedly 
severe brace of back-to-back droughts, and 
suffered a general economic recession. Pro- 
gressively, Indian politics appeared to be be- 
coming unstuck. But these traumas, instead 
of demoralizing the leadership, had the effect 
of shock therapy in 1965 and 1966. A sen- 
sible and comprehensive set of new economic 
policies was adopted that, in particular, pro- 
vided thrust, incentive, and running room 
for a new food-grains technology involving 
improved seeds, much more fertilizer, and 
assured water supplies. For five years now the 
new agriculture, freshened by a more effective 
indigenous research establishment and rein- 
forced by improving inputs supplies, rural 
credit and other facilities, has continued to 
spread. It shows no signs of subsidizing. The 
direct result is that the annual rate of growth 
in food productions since 1966-67 has doubled 
its previous average. The rapid closure of the 
yawning food deficits that had persisted since 
the fifties has created much the best base 
yet for across-the-board economic accelera- 
tion—and for a concerted attack on the cruel 
deficits of low-end poverty and left-over peo- 
ple that also meanwhile had accumulated. 

From the 1967 election onward, when the 
ruling party’s Parliamentary majority was 
further eroded, however, fresh policy initia- 
tives were politically stalemated. Thus the 
second half of the hopefulness came only in 
the first days of March 1971 with the land- 
slide electoral victory won by the Indira 
Gandhi Government. In this, fifth of India’s 
general elections, Mrs. Gandhi brilliantly 
succeeded in reaching down and around the 
state-level political machines, Congress par- 
ty and otherwise, to make contact with the 
motley array of disadvantaged groups who 
had been finding new political voices at the 
grassroots. Breaking the stalemate of con- 
tending forces inside and outside the Con- 
gress and recouping the muscle of the Cen- 
tre vis-a-vis the states, the Prime Minister 
won a rousing mandate for a new brand of 
populism. 

When the votes were counted on March 10, 
the content of that populism remained in 
good part unspecified. Moreover, it was clear 
that efforts to generate additional incomes 
and jobs for the poor were sure to encounter 
financial difficulties, especially as to the pro- 
vision of enough foreign exchange in an era 
of diminishing foreign aid. Still, there was 
no question that, added to its on-going agri- 
cultural breakthrough, the political break- 
through presented India with much its best 
chance yet for combining faster economic 
advance with a real attack on mass poverty. 

4, The second of the Kennedy party's two- 
Calcutta-based days provided vivid localized 
confirmation of the way the refugee burden 
is retarding the Indian development effort 
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at precisely the time it was meant to be ac- 
celerating. I peeled off from the camp tour 
that morning to check out—at an agency, 
the Calcutta Metropolitan Development Au- 
thority, not yet conceived by the end of my 
own India hitch two years earlier—rumors 
of exciting new stirrings in Calcutta uplift. 
To one who had followed Calcutta affairs 
closely from 1964 to 1969, but had not kept 
himself informed since, the very idea of ma- 
jor civic advance in that city was slightly 
incredible. 

For more than ten years Calcutta generally 
has been regarded as the world’s sickest city. 
Long before the latest refugee influx at least 
a million of the metropolitan area’s 7 mil- 
lion inhabitants slept on alleys and side- 
walks. Of its 1.4 million households only 12% 
have exclusive use of a latrine and 14% ex- 
clusive use of a water tap. There is vast un- 
employment and underemployment. Local 
government has seemed hopelessly frag- 
mented, both functionally and territorially. 
For a generation the city, compared with 
other major Indian cities, has been unable to 
raise local resources effectively. Public facil- 
ities and services have deteriorated. Labor 
unrest is endemic. Murder and mayhem are 
rampant. The city breeds India’s most ex- 
tremist urban politics, for many of whose 
partisans violent demonstrations, tramcar 
burnings, and thuggery are routine forms of 
persuasion. Industry has been fleeing the 
city. New private investment had almost 
ceased. The economic center of all eastern 
India looked mortally wounded. 

The city and the state of West Bengal re- 
peatedly since the middle sixties had been 
subject to “President’s Rule,” the procedure 
the Indian Constitution provides whereunder 
the Centre can temporarily supersede a state 
government if it judges the latter has lost its 
capacity to govern. Worst of all, in terms of 
the needed therapy, Calcutta and West Ben- 
gal had seemed to lose their capacity effec- 
tively to represent their exceptional needs 
in New Delhi. A well-staffed, professionally 
competent Calcutta Metropolitan Planning 
Organization, assisted by a series of Ford 
Foundation consultants, did good work 
throughout the sixties. But no one seemed to 
take its analyses, plans, and calls for re- 
sources very seriously. 

In 1966 CMPO projected a hard-headed, 
no-nonsense five-year Calcutta Metropolitan 
Improvement Plan designed to meet the city’s 
deficits in water supply, sewers and drain- 
age, streets and traffic control, schools, pub- 
lic health and other facilities. The plan in- 
cluded an ingenious scheme for supplying 
simple environmental improvements (privies, 
watertaps, showers, alley paving, lighting) 
in Calcutta’s sprawling bustees (i.e., squat- 
ter hut slums) on the sound premise that 
it would be at least a generation before any 
conventional public housing program could 
cope with the city’s deficits in that depart- 
ment. The cost of the five-year plan was 
projected at Rs. 1500 million. Delhi yawned. 
Finally, in response to especially strenuous 
efforts by one strong President’s Rule Gov- 
ernor of West Bengal, the Planning Com- 
mission in 1969 wrote in Calcutta redevelop- 
ment for a five-year figure of Rs. 450 mil- 
lion—just under one-third of the asking 
price. At the time, since actual annual de- 
velopment expenditures in the city had been 
bumping along at only a few tens of millions 
a year, most of us thought this a consider- 
able achievement. 

This, then, was the perspective with which 
on the morning of August 11 at the new 
headquarters building of the Calcutta Metro- 
politan Development Authority, where they 
were still having problems with their lifts, 
I climbed eight flights to meet the Secretary 
and senior full-time executive of that agen- 
cy, Mr. K. C. Sivaramakrishnan, whom I had 
known slightly in the past. Sivaramakrish- 
nan, a South Indian now in his latter 30s, is 
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a member of the West Bengal Administra- 
tive Service and a veteran of CMPO and of 
industrial town planning elsewhere in the 
state whom we are proud to claim as 1965 
alumnus of the Woodrow Wilson School’s 
Parvin Fellows Program for young officials 
from developing countries. 

Two hours later, the lift having been re- 
paired, I rode back down the eight flights 
with a new view of the future of Calcutta— 
if in part because of the sheer infection of 
Sivaramakrishnan’s own vitality, in the main, 
because of the recent history with which he 
had been filling me chock-a-block. The 
transition that the cause of Calcutta’s civic 
recovery has made from aspiration toward 
implementation in the past 18 months is 
striking. Credit for further advocacy must 
go to a few West Bengal officials, and perhaps 
an assist can be attributed also to such 
foreigners as Robert McNamara, of the World 
Bank, and Jan Tinbergen, the Dutch Nobel 
prize winning head of the United Nation’s 
Committee on Development Planning, who 
repeatedly have expressed concern about the 
city’s condition. But plainly the responsibil- 
ity for the decision, made in the late winter 
of 1970, that without further delay Calcutta 
required a wholly different order of financial 
and administrative effort rests squarely with 
the Gandhi government in Delhi and more 
particularly with the Prime Minister herself. 

The financial sights were pushed up in the 
CMPO's five-year figure of Rs. 1500 million 
and beyond. To augment the local author- 
ities’ own fiscal capacity, a somewhat clumsy 
but effective entry tax cordon was laid 
around the whole metropolitan area. The 
Centre itself is contributing more than two- 
thirds of the needed funds. With this base, 
Calcutta for the first time in years has been 
going into the bond market with outstand- 
ingly good results. The whole metropolitan 
development effort and all of the finance 
therefor were put in the hands of the new 
Calcutta Metropolitan Development Author- 
ity. The latter is chaired by the head of the 
state government, represents both official and 
non-official interests, is tightly organized, and 
has power to supersede all of the area’s estab- 
lished functional and territorial authorities 
as to development matters. Being possessed 
of this power, it now is using those bodies as 
implementing agencies while it itself concen- 
trates on coordination and on the provision 
of such common services as central purchas- 
ing, the supply of design consultants, and 
technical manpower recruitment and 
training. 

During its first fractional fiscal year the 
CMDA program was funded at Rs. 200 mil- 
lion. This year the figure is up to Rs. 500 mil- 
lion—one and two-thirds times the annual 
rate projected in the original CMPO plan. 
Moreover, the pressure is on for implementa- 
tion. By the end of last March, of the 98 
projects in the plan, 80 had been sanctioned 
and had construction underway. Expendi- 
tures on the water supply, drainage, trans- 
port projects, schools, and the rest already 
are flowing at an annual rate of Rs. 200 mil- 
lions (given the usual lags in these things, a 
very smart pickup). These activities are in 
process of creating 100,000 extra jobs in the 
metropolitan area alone, and the long-await- 
ing bustee improvement program, triggered 
by a separate Delhi decision last October, is 
generating employment for several thousand 
additional young engineers and others of the 
educated unemployed. 

None of this has yet caused visible im- 
provement in the Calcutta law and order 
situation, nor has it overtly altered Calcutta 
politics. And, although some turnaround in 
private-sector planning may be imminent, 
not much of that is yet evident. But if there 
is to be a sustained, spreading reversal in the 
sickness of Calcutta, it is precisely with an 
effort of the CMDA kind that the therapy 
must begin. The fact that it has now been 
launched in a big way cannot be other than 
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heartening to anyone interested in the future 
of India. If I am not mistaken, moreover, it 
is a foretaste of the kind of new populism 
that the Gandhi victory in March was cal- 
culated to spread to the whole of, including 
the disadvantaged masses of rural, India. 

But now with the refugee problem, says 
Sivaramakrishnan, who knows? His pro- 
gram’s buoyant budgeting is already a target 
for the financial authorities who are having 
to seek offsets to bulging refugee expendi- 
tures. Meanwhile the dispersal of refugees 
into the general Calcutta population is in- 
creasing the burden on the city’s already 
classically inadequate services and facilities. 
And the logistical requirements of refugee 
support are hobbling his construction pro- 
gram. Take, for example, railway wagons. He 
needs an inventory of 100 to keep his current 
requirements of cement, crushed stone, steel, 
and other materials flowing. His current al- 
lotment, thanks tu the competing pressure of 
the refugee program on eastern India’s 
strained transport system, is down to 35. 

5. According to the accounting available In 
Delhi when the Kennedy party reached there, 
144 million dollars’ worth of foreign contri- 
butions in various commodity and cash forms 
thus far had been pledged to India’s refugee 
needs. The United States, as our government 
takes some pains to emphasize, is supplying 
nearly one-half of this total—$70.5 million. 
Of the latter, half is in form of cash grants 
routed through the U.N. High Commissioner 
for Refugees in Geneva. The other half is 
made up of PL 480 commodities valued at 
U.S. support prices. And of that $35 million, 
American rice, whose nominal valuation is 
above the world market price, accounts for 
$25 million. 

But the main point is that, however its 
components are valued, the total volume of 
external assistance to the refugee program to 
date is scarcely a respectable first install- 
ment on what is needed from abroad. If 
India, which cannot escape single-handed ac- 
ceptance of the physical burden of the ref- 
ugees, is to be spared also having to finance 
a problem that is in no way of her making— 
if, more particularly, the Indian development 
effort is not to be derailed in what should 
be a peculiarly critical period of accelera- 
tion—then the rest of the world should 
pick up the financial costs of refugee sup- 
port. 

The first requirement for serviceable ref- 
ugee-oriented external assistance, therefore, 
is that it be large. More specifically, by the 
end of the current U.S. fiscal year it should 
amount to at least five times what thus far 
has been pledged, or to not less than $700 
million, 

The second need is that refugee aid be flex- 
ible and quick-flowing. Although there is use- 
ful scope for modest increases in certain PL 
480 commodity shipments—notably of cot- 
ton, vegetable oils, and soy-fortified bulgar— 
these requirements probably will not account 
for more than a small fraction of the total 
needed special aid flow. Otherwise India does 
not require concessional American or other 
farm commodities for direct supply to the 
refugee population. Rather, she needs the 
wherewithal to expand general imports so 
that government budgetary outlays can be 
raised by the amount of refugee requirements 
without unacceptable inflationary conse- 
quences. As I shall be saying, there is more 
scope for PL 480-type relief to East Pakistan 
itself, but on the Indian side of the border, 
to be useful, most of the aid should be in 
cash or near-cash form. And it should flow 
quickly. Some donors, notably the U.S., are 
chanelling most of their India-refugee-des- 
tined aid through a U.N. bureaucracy that is 
conspicuously unused to dealing in large 
sums. Only a trickle of the inadequate 
amount now provided has yet reached its 
mark. It is clear that a special ald flow of the 
needed dimensions must, like development 
oo move through more direct chan- 
nels. 
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The third need is that the special relief 
assistance be additive. If we would minimize 
retardation of the development push India 
so urgently requires at this point, donors 
must take pains not to substitute general- 
purpose refugee relief for the regular de- 
velopment loans that they have programmed 
or would be programming for India. This 
is one of the reasons why it would make 
sense, I think, to put the organizing and 
asssembly of the refugee assistance in the 
hands of the Aid-India Consortium, which 
performs the same functions vis-a-vis de- 
velopment assistance. Because it knows the 
latter business best, it would be best posi- 
tioned to monitor the genuine additivity 
of the refugee aid. The other reasons for 
invoking the Consortium are, first, that, of 
the various international structures avall- 
able, only it has proved its capacity to raise 
resources on the scale presently required; 
and, second, the Consortium offers the best 
answer to the issue posed in the preceding 
paragraph. It has demonstrated its ability 
to coordinate and cross-reference a set of 
bilateral flows of general-purpose assistance 
without injecting a great deal of intervening 
bureaucracy between the suppliers and the 
users of funds. 

These, as I reflected on it, seemed to be 
the cost ramifications that lurked behind 
the refugee camp operations we observed in 
mid-August. 

6. The other lurking problem is that of 
mounting social and political strains. After 
the observer has noted that the refugees 
are being sheltered and fed and has formed 
some impression of their health conditions, 
the next thing that strikes him is the monu- 
mental idleness of these people. A few have 
been temporarily employed on the building 
of the camps themselves, and a few pro- 
fessionals are working in camp infirmaries 
or beginning to help organize and teach in 
camp schools. But by and large the camp 
inmates are producing nothing and doing 
nothing. Before long, if the refugees remain 
wards of the Indian Government, a profound 
restlessness can be expected. The camp pop- 
ulations will become increasingly easy tar- 
gets for the indigenous Naxalities and other 
political extremists, who already are busily 
trying to stir up the visitors against the 
Indian authorities. West Bengal extremists 
welcome any increment in civil disruption 
for its own sake. In addition, they may, 
despite the refugees’ lack of citizenship, not 
unrealitsically plan to vote for some of them 
in future elections, 

The frictions between the segregated refu- 
gees and their local environment can be ex- 
pected to rise. There is always in eastern 
India potential for communal outbreaks in 
any new and concentrated juxtapositions of 
Hindus and Muslims. Yet the economic fric- 
tions are probably more ominous. The refu- 
gees are beginning to filter into local labor 
markets and badly to depress wages in areas 
already burdened with severe indigenous un- 
employment and underemployment. In one 
of the camps we were told about a local 
farmer who beat up a refugee he caught 
poaching a fish from the farmer’s pond; the 
next night a score of the culprit’s fellow 
campers returned to do in his assailant, The 
frequency of such incidents is mounting. 

One of the Indian government's motives 
for bottling up the refugees is to minimize 
just this kind of interaction with the local 
economy. On the other hand, under circum- 
stances where officials have neither the means 
nor intent literally to confine refugees to 
their quarters in concentration-camp style, 
the very bottling up can be explosive. It 
maximizes the idleness of the newcomers; 
it concentrates masses of them in particular 
areas; and, by providing them with free sub- 
sistence, it encourages them to work at below- 
market wages. 
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The commitment to the quarantine for- 
mat—if you will, to the Palestinian refugee 
model—is very strong at present. This is be- 
cause it is thought best to symbolize the Gov- 
ernment of India’s insistence that the refu- 
gees are only temporary visitors and that 
they must return home to East Bengal. I 
arrived in Calcutta with the theory that 
many, especially the Hindu, refugees in fact 
will not return and that, as a long-term mat- 
ter, it probably only makes sense, despite the 
poverty and crowding of West Bengal already, 
to think of absorbing such an increment of 
Bengali population into India Bengal. There- 
fore I suspected it would soon be time for a 
vast public works program throughout rural 
West Bengal, organized from the bottom up 
and sensibly structured, that would be large 
enough both to sop up local unemployment 
and draw increasing numbers of the migrant 
population out of their enclaves into the sur- 
rounding countryside. We tried out this line 
of thinking on several discussants, One was 
Mr. C. Subramaniam, India’s famous green- 
revolution Food and Agriculture Minister in 
the middle sixties and now Minister of Plan- 
ning. Another was Mr. Siddarthra Ray, the 
Union Minister for West Bengal Affairs. 
(Ray's is the only central government port- 
folio oriented to a particular state; it signi- 
fies the Centre’s estimate of the degree of spe- 
cial attention it will need for some time to 
give West Bengal.) 

Invariably Indians at the political level re- 
jected this absorption thesis out of hand. 
They, and none more than the Prime Minister 
herself, are adamant about the necessity for 
full-scale refugee return. They cite the eco- 
nomic arguments. They emphasize West 
Bengal’s already teeming demography. But 
what appears to trouble them most is a po- 
litical projection. There is evidence, appar- 
ently documented, that earlier refugees from 
East Pakistan, who have entered eastern In- 
dia in several surges beginning in 1947, have 
tended after their transplanting to join 
extremist political factions. The leaders of 
the ruling Congress party, who, American 
readers should remember, are scarcely re- 
actionaries themselves, fear the same thing 
would happen again, They are determined 
not to promote a further radicalizing of West 
Bengal politics. 

The trouble is, the longer the government is 
so motivated to quarantine the refugees, the 
greater is the probability that its method will 
produce the very result it seeks to avoid. A 
similar consideration, moreover, attaches to 
the organization and leadership of the East 
Bengal independence movement. The sheer 
passage of time is likely to radicalize it also. 

The leaders of the stated Bangla Desh gov- 
ernment with whom Senator Kennedy and his 
party met late one evening in Calcutta ap- 
peared, under the circumstances, to be emi- 
nently reasonable men. They and all of their 
colleagues who are managing the independ- 
ence movement in Sheik Mujibur Rahman's 
absence are elected Awami League members of 
the Pakistan National and/or East Bengal 
Provincial assemblies, Their party came to 
power about as legitimately as one can in a 
military dictatorship—namely, by sweeping 
80% of the East Bengal vote (98% of the 
seats) in an election conducted by their mili- 
tary Punjabi opposition last December. Their 
victory gave great hope to Indian constitu- 
tionalists across the border. Indeed, remarked 
I, G. Patel, Secretary of the Ministry of Fi- 
nance’s Department of Economic Affairs, 
when we lunched with him later in Delhi, 
this was one of the particular tragedies of 
the Awami League’s repression: It had looked 
for the brief period from December to March 
like the best hope yet for normalizing rela- 
tions on the eastern side of the subcontinent. 
The Awami League was the most secular of 
constitutionally disposed Pakistani parties; 
it refused to trade on Muslim-Hindu ten- 
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sions, It was committed to parliamentary 
processes. And it seemed anxious to de-esca- 
late the emotionalism of Indo-Pakistan rela- 
tions and get on with some of the potential- 
ities for rationalized communications, trade, 
and joint development projects that so long 
have been evident between East Bengal and 
eastern India. 

Instead of a program of civil reform, how- 
ever, the middle-class Awami League consti- 
tutionalists with whom we talked in Calcutta 
now find themselves presiding over an in- 
surgency. They project their struggle with 
courage and conviction, and they report the 
allegiance of the overwhelming majority of 
East Bengalis and their elected representa- 
tives. Moreover, from what we could learn 
from other sources, their claim that the in- 
surgency’s fighting force, the Mukti Bahini, 
is still loyal and responsive to their political 
authority remains, as of now, valid, Evidently 
Maoists and other extremist groups, which 
had been comparatively weak in East Bengal, 
have not yet begun to compete for contro] of 
the insurgency, My guess, however, is that 
the talents of the official Awami League 
leadership do not run primarily to the con- 
duct of guerrilla warfare. The longer the 
struggle persists, thereby both prolonging the 
internal turmoil within East Bengal and in- 
ducing the radicalization of the India-based 
refugee population, the greater will be the 
likelihood that conduct of the insurgency, 
and therefore control of whatever autono- 
mous regime may eventually emerge, will slip 
into tougher partisan hands. 

7. As we headed for Delhi on Friday, Au- 
gust 13, pondering the political implications 
of all we had seen and heard, the scariest 
thing was the way the cold-blooded logic of 
the situation kept pointing toward war. Re- 
ports that certain Delhi think-tanks had 
produced analyses concluding that a short 
war to establish an independent Bangla Desh 
was the cheapest, least objectionable of the 
bad lot of alternatives open to India had 
sounded rather fanciful when I had heard 
about them in Princeton. Close-up, however, 
it was much easier to understand how think- 
ing Indians could be tilting in that direc- 
tion. Anyone who doubted the ability (as 
surely, just now, all Americans should) of 
any government neatly to program a short 
war—in this case, of India reliably to block 
along the Punjab-Kashmir frontier to the 
west while she quickly mopped up to the 
east—or who feared the great-power reper- 
cussions that could be triggered by an Indo- 
Pak conflict therefore only could the more 
admire the way Mrs. Gandhi had been re- 
sisting such advices. But it became more im- 
portant to gauge the strength of the pro- 
war pressures and the durability of the gov- 
ernment’'s present policy of restraint. 

For this and related reasons I was anxious 
for the Senator, before he got deep into his 
conversations with ministers and officials in 
Delhi, to have a free-wheeling conversation 
with a few non-officials whom, over the years, 
I had found particularly astute observers of 
Indian politics and foreign affairs. According- 
ly I wired Harry Wilhelm, the Ford Founda- 
tion Representative in Delhi, asking if he 
would invite Kennedy, Scrimshaw, and me 
to have breakfast the next morning with Lak- 
shmi C. Jain, an industrial and export- 
promotion consultant and former leader of 
cooperatives whose batting average as a pre- 
dictor of Indian political developments is 
the best I know, Rajni Kothari, Director of 
Delhi’s Center for the Study of Developing 
Societies and one of the more perceptive In- 
dian political scientists, and George Verghese, 
Editor of Delhi’s daily Hindustan Times and 
former press secretary to the Prime Minis- 
ter. Fortunately, all were good enough to 
assemble on short notice. 

Our Indian friends quickly confirmed the 
extent of pro-war sentiment, which none of 
them personally shared. It was prevalent, for 
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example, among parliamentarians. However, 
it was indeed a view at which people had ar- 
rived more rationally than emotionally, and 
therefore for the time being at least it was 
somewhat easter to contain, The public, they 
judged, did not want war; it still wanted the 

pulism and economic expansion for which 
it had voted in March. There was none of the 
jingoism abroad, said Jain, that one could 
remember from the Indo-Pak conflict of 1965. 
For her part, the Prime Minister was dug in- 
to her position of commitment to political 
rather than military solutions about as 
firmly as any chief of government could be. 
But necessarily, the commitment was con- 
tingent and reversible. 

At this point Verghese put in a plea for 
logical discourse. Before we got very far, said 
he, into a discussion of alternative scenarios 
for arriving at a political solution by means 
short of overt war, we had better be clear 
on what we meant by a “solution.” What 
should be the objective? What kind of poli- 
tical arrangements in East Bengal would we 
regard as an acceptable and viable outcome 
toward which policy should try to move? 

On this point we found we were agreed. 
None of us thought that it was possible to 
run the camera backward to conditions before 
March 25. There had been too much horror, 
It had, as it were, caused a chemical, not 
just a mechanical, change. Bengalis, includ- 
ing those who had fied to India, would not 
for the foreseeable future willingly accept 
the kind of overlordship by the West Paki- 
stani military that, prior to the repression, 
the vast majority at least tolerated without 
rebellion. Secondly, as a group we also 
doubted the long-run viability of a colonial 
structure—t.e., with the passage of time, a 
progressive routinizing and therefore civil- 
izing of the repression of an unwilling pop- 
ulation. Obviously this political model had 
worked at many places in earlier times. But 
none of us believed it could endure here in 
a context of 20th century values and com- 
munications, given the provocation that now 
had accrued, the comparative numbers in- 
volved, the remoteness of East Pakistan from 
West, the geography of East Bengal itself, 
and the enveloping Indian haven for in- 
surgents (which, be it noted, the Indian 
Government would find it physically, as 
well as politically almost impossible to fore- 
close even if it were disposed to do so). The 
only lasting solution, we therefore concluded, 
is some large measure of autonomy for East 
Bengal. At this point one did not know, 
said our Indian discussants, whether this 
would mean outright independence or some 
kind of confederation formula. But plainly 
the minimum workable objective was a 
much larger degree of self rule than the 
Yahya regime thus far had intimated the 
slightest disposition to grant. 

Kennedy agreed. One thing this answer 
had going for it, he said, was that it is 
the right one. The East Bengalis were a siza- 
ble majority of the nation-state to which 
they belonged. They were overwhelmingly 
united on the need for greater autonomy. 
They had been faithful in pursuing their 
objective by parliamentary means. Certain- 
ly such a people, who now had reaped such 
havoc for their pains, must get the higher 
marks in any calculus of the rights and 
wrongs of the situation. 

And wouldn't it be nice, he mused aloud, 
to be on the right side of such an issue 
for a change—especially when the side also 
eventually was going to win. 

Embedded in this patch of conversation, 
it seemed to me, were those aspects of the 
Bangla Desh affair that give Americans the 
greatest difficulty. This is because the facts 
seem to run afoul some of our newest con- 
ventional wisdom about foreign affairs. For 
one thing, an array of sophisticates again has 
been reminding us it is inappropriate, indeed, 
rather gauche, to inject much moralizing 
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into our conduct of foreign policy. We are 
told that the only proper guide for a foreign 
policy, indeed the only one that permits the 
maintenance of some order and predictability 
in international affairs, is nationa] self 
interest. It is human and acceptable for 
individual Americans to bleed for the af- 
flicted people of Bangla Desh. But it is in- 
appropriate for the Government of the 
United States to do so very much. 

Second, and related, but with a far broader 
constituency than this sophisticated rule, 
there is the surging doctrine of non-inter- 
ventionism, so painfully learned in Vietnam. 
This, of course, has a variety of adherents 
but the most important are the young, who 
have been profoundly turned off both by the 
theory of American hegemony and by the way 
it has been practiced during the past quarter 
century. 

In the third place, we accord great defer- 
ence to the efforts of any sovereign state to 
preserve the union—its union—and we rec- 
ognize that union-preserving exercises often 
in practice have to get pretty rough. Maybe, 
after all, Yahya Khan will turn out to be 
the Abraham Lincoln of Pakistan, and who 
are we to give him a hard time? Sympathy 
for union-preserving ventures is, of course, 
not a new thought pattern with us, but 
appreciation of the nationalist aspirations 
of developing countries together with the 
trauma of Vietnam has given it new vigor. 
This is true particularly with the young, 
most of whom do not detect a certain irony 
in their posture: They, who more than any 
recent generation are inclined to question 
the appropriateness of blind, unquestioning 
allegiance to their own nation-state, seem 
prepared to bow down to the sanctity of any 
other jurisdiction that, by whatever his- 
torical process or accident, has achieved 
juridical status as a sovereign state. 

In combination, these overlapping mental 
fashions have lowered a national-sovereignty 
veil over the whole current Pakistan prob- 
lem, We have a sense that it is unethical or, 
on the other hand, that it bespeaks an inept 
misguided kind of moralizing—take your 
choice—for American policy to attempt to 
penetrate that screen, According to these 
fashions it would be out of bounds for the 
U.S. Government to adopt the premise at 
which our breakfast discussion group arrived 
so readily, namely, that the only workable 
outcome in East Pakistan is one that is 
anathema to the present West Pakistan re- 
gime. 

In this instance such a constraint on 
American policy is unrealistic. Certainly non- 
intervention is, in general, an expedient doc- 
trine for us at the moment. Few would deny 
that too often in recent decades we have erred 
in the opposite direction. Probably it would 
continue to be the appropriate decision rule 
even vis-a-vis a nation-state that was as 
artificial and improbable a construct as Pak- 
istan—if the abnormality of the separated 
halves were all that were at issue. Probably 
also it would not be proper for our foreign 
policy to second-guess Pakistani juridical in- 
tegrity even when the parliamentary self- 
expression of a popular majority had been 
frustrated by those in control—if a departure 
from constitutional processes were the leader- 
ship’s only offense. But the present Pakistani 
case goes much beyond this. The means used 
in behalf of the union-preserving end have 
been so unspeakable that they have defiled 
their purpose beyond repair. For India the 
in-spillage of 8 million refugees has removed 
all possibility of regarding Bangla Desh as 
exclusively an internal Pakistani problem. 
But for the rest of the world also the sheer 
preponderance of terror exercised by the 
Islamabad military regime since March 25 
has eliminated that possibility. Not only is 
this, as it were, a matter of quantitative 
morality—not only have the excesses of the 
means overstepped whatever bounds of dis- 
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cretion a nation-state should enjoy in its 
internal administration; the means the re- 
gime has chosen have rendered the goal of 
unaltered national integrity inherently unat- 
tainable. 

In East Bengal the ratio of the number of 
resident Bengalis to the West Pakistani sol- 
diers presently running the province is nearly 
1,000 to 1. The probability is that the thou- 
sand will eventually prevail over the one. 
There is nothing about the preponderance 
of weaponry or the logistics for its support 
or the temper of the people that persuasively 
argues the opposite. Neither the most anti- 
septic self-interest nor the most abject self- 
effacement requires the United States to base 
policy on an assumption that has become 
inoperative. 

8. With first principles settled, Verghese 
allowed our breakfast to proceed to questions 
of ways and means. He and his two colleagues 
talked a good deal about the Indo-Soviet 
Treaty that had been signed a few days 
earlier. Two of them, at least, were not keen 
about it. It enlarged and blurred the fram- 
ing of the subcontinent’s problems. Since 
treaties never are concluded for the exclu- 
sive benefit of one party, the world now 
would be at least as interested in what the 
Soviets had gained vis-a-vis China as in 
what India had gained vis-a-vis Pakistan. 
Although it was presumably true, they said, 
that the treaty had been under discussion 
between the two governments for a year or 
two, it could not have gotten through parlla- 
ment until the present Bangla Desh emer- 
gency. Very possibly the government did not 
finally decide to accept it until, in July, if 
the press reports were right, high U.S. gov- 
ernment officials had phoned L. K. Jha, 
India’s Ambassador in Washington, to say 
that, if a war between India and Pakistan 
developed and China moved to assist Paki- 
stan, India should not count on American 
support. 

In any event the treaty was now a fait 
accompli. Its operative provisions were pret- 
ty innocuous: they provided only that neith- 
er party will join an alliance directed against 
the other, or give assistance to a third party 
with whom the other is engaged in armed 
conflict; and if either party is attacked by 
a third, the two signatories promise to con- 
sult—no more than that is committed. Their 
government probably meant it, said our In- 
dian friends, when it said it stood ready to 
sign similar treaties with other countries of 
the region. Meanwhile, the Indo-Soviet 
treaty would serve at least temporarily as a 
deterrent to war. 

Of this last our discussants were quite 
sure. If, as to the possible instigation of 
war, the greater immediate risk were provo- 
cation from the Indian side, then the treaty 
might have the opposite effect: if hawks 
were in charge in India, it might unleash 
them. But given the strength of the Prime 
Minister’s anti-hawkish commitment, the 
treaty strengthened her hand. It was widely 
and instantly popular with the public sim- 
ply because it was reassuring; it made most 
Indians feel less lonely and exposed and 
therefore a little less nervous. For the time 
being it has dampened hawkish impulses. 
Also I would assume—although this point 
we did not discuss with these or other In- 
dians—that the Soviets have used the ne- 
gotiation of the treaty as an occasion for 
applauding the Prime Minister's policy of re- 
straint and for urging its continuance. 

Our breakfast companions, however, main- 
ly valued the deterrence to Pakistan and to 
China. They, like other thoughtful and (by 
my past estimate) usually level-headed In- 
dians with whom we talked, were genuinely 
fearful of a Pakistan-instigated escalation— 
not because, after 1965 and the further im- 
provement in relative military strength In- 
dia probably has achieved meanwhile, they 
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thought that the Yahya regime really be- 
lieves it could handle India in a head-to- 
head contest. Rather the attempt would 
be to find a way out of what is becoming an 
impossible “internal” problem by interna- 
tionalizing it. Islamabad itself, this reason- 
ing goes, must privately be perceiving the 
same dead end to its course in the east that 
is so apparent to others. On its own it does 
not know, over the long term, how to handle 
the Bengalis. But if it could convert its 
civil war into an international war, this 
would presumably, before India had time 
to press the hostilities very far, invoke the 
whole panoply of U.N. Security-Council and 
peace-making procedures. At this point the 
single preoccupation of the international 
community would become stopping the war. 
Both belligerent parties would tend to be 
cast as equally guilty, there would be great 
pressure to stop aid of all forms to both, 
and the return of conditions to the status 
quo ex ante, including West Pakistani con- 
trol of East Bengal, would become a worthy 
objective. While this would not remove the 
West Pakistanis’ fundamental, self-gener- 
ated, problem in the east, it would gain 
time, multiply their options, be likely to 
produce some fresh international endorse- 
ment of their rights in Bengal, and mean- 
while injure the Indians. 

The Indo-Soviet treaty has gummed up 
this hypothetical scenario. For one thing, the 
scheme’s riskiest phase, that of the un- 
certainly long period of Indo-Pak hostilities 
before the international community moved 
in to stop the fighting, would benefit from 
quick and reliable seconding by the Chinese. 
Now the latter have been more explicitly put 
on notice that this could bring a confronta- 
tion with the Soviets. Secondly, the prob- 
ability of inciting a Soviet response has been 
increased for Islamabad itself. 

The treaty, therefore, has bought some 
time for the pursuit of political rather than 
military solutions to the Bangla Desh prob- 
lem, and one suspects that Washington it- 
self regards it this way. How much time is 
a question on which, I felt, our expedition 
produced very little hard information. Our 
breakfast companions that morning saw the 
prime time for political maneuver as only 
“two or three months.” Their past records as 
observers are so good and so much of the 
rest of what they said on this occasion made 
sense that I hesitate to discount their esti- 
mate. Yet they did not spell out concrete 
reasons for such shortness in the tether, and 
clearly they were motivated to impress Ken- 
nedy with the urgency of the situation. 

All I can judge myself is that time for so- 
lidifying a non-military resolution of the 
problems on the eastern side of the subcon- 
tinent is far shorter than any peaceful man 
would wish. On the Indian side, at least, the 
variables are those of political psychology— 
the psychology of politicians, of the public, 
and of the two interacting—and therefore 
are inherently unstable. Much will depend 
on the avoidance of triggering events. Much 
will depend, short of the contrivance of a 
solution itself, on the climate of international 
concern and support that the Indian leaders 
perceive during the months immediately 
ahead and can project to parliament and to 
the public. 

In our breakfast seminar, however, we 
proceeded to the prospects, within some short 
period, for the genuine achievement of a 
political solution. 

9. On this subject—on what can be done 
from outside quickly to arrange an end to 
the terror and a sufficient measure of self- 
determination in East Bengal to satisfy the 
residents and begin to attract home the refu- 
gees—I found the Indians, non-official and 
official and whether breakfasting or in their 
Offices, unrealistic. Barring a spontaneous 
change of mind and heart on the part of 
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President Yahya Khan and his principal mil- 
itary advisers, there would appear to be only 
three (non-mutually exclusive) alternatives. 

First, the West Pakistan government, and 
with it its policies, could be changed from 
within. Some Indians are doing a lot of 
wishful thinking on this score. They are 
piecing together fragments of news and 
rumor about the unease of Pakistani profes- 
sionals and businessmen with the policy of 
repression in West Bengal, reactions to the 
army's casualties in the east, irritations of 
the other West Pakistani provinces at Pun- 
jabi domination, and the second thoughts 
being entertained by the volatile Zulfikar 
Ali Bhutto, West Pakistan’s recently most 
active civilian politician. Out of these scraps 
some of our Indian interviewees were con- 
structing a picture of incipient turbulence. 
My impression is that they are way off in 
their timing. Certainly (witness the unseat- 
ing of Ayub Khan in 1968) the West Paki- 
stani middle classes do have a potential for 
incisive self-examination, human thought, 
and for effecting major political and policy 
changes. But from what one hears from of- 
ficial and private American reports and from 
third-country journalists now, West Pakistan 
is quiet. It is at the moment comparatively 
prosperous. There has been broad popular 
support for the preservation of the union 
objective. Information is tightly rationed and 
therefore there is little widespread knowledge 
of what has been going on in Bengal. And 
evidently there is a good deal of tranquil- 
izing fear of the present military incum- 
bents—potential dissidents are reported to 
be exercising great circumstances, It does not 
sound like a situation about to blow. 

Second, the most widely shared Indian hope 
is that the Pakistani government can be 
forced by international economic pressures to 
change its policies in Bengal. All members of 
the Aid-Pakistan Consortium except the U.S. 
have declared their intention not to proceed 
with development loans until there has been 
some political resolution in the East. Thus 
far, as to fresh U.S. loans, the U.S. House 
of Representatives has sided with the other 
members of the Consortium against the 
Nixon Administration, and at this writing it 
seems likely that the Senate will follow suit. 
The Congress finds it hard to justify easing 
Yahya's foreign exchange position, and sees 
little in the record to support the Adminis- 
tration’s counter theory—namely, that reten- 
tion of the option to make new loans better 
maintains the opportunity for reasoning with 
and constructively influencing the Pakistan 
government. Hence all new development 
lending, except Chinese, to Islamabad may 
well remain in abeyance. 

But this does not mean that the donors are 
about to force President Yahya into a change 
of political course. His foreign-exchange po- 
sition will for some time be comparatively 
comfortable. First, the economic aid pipe- 
line—the substantial residual of loans already 
made and not yet expended—tis still running, 
for all donors including the U.S., and none 
is presently disposed to turn it off. Second, 
the disruption in East Pakistan has reduced 
the nation’s imports destined for that wing 
more than it has cut East Bengal’s jute and 
other exports—from which the Islamabad 
regime continues to reap the foreign exchange 
earnings. Third, West Pakistan's own export 
position is in good shape. It already was 
gaining before the civil war; it remains 
strong; and it is being augmented more by 
the partial diversion to other countries of 
western wing products previously supplied to 
East Pakistan than the import side of Is- 
lamabad’s current account is rising as a re- 
sult of having now to buy abroad commodi- 
ties (mainly tea) previously obtained from 
the eastern wing. Fourth, the regime unilat- 
erally has determined that the emergency 
entitles it to suspend principal and interest 
payments on its official foreign debt. Thus far 
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it has exercised this self-created option with 
respect to about $60 million due foreign-gov- 
ernment lenders including the United States. 
Not only has this thus far provoked no sanc- 
tions from donors in the form of aid pipe- 
line suspensions; now Islamabad is trying to 
persuade the Aid-Pakistan Consortium to 
broaden and legalize this contribution to its 
resources by collectively accepting an en- 
larged volume of debt-service suspension. 
Finally, West Pakistani industries as a whole 
seem to have entered the emergency with 
exceptionally abundant stocks of imported 
supplies, 

Quite clearly the position does not add up 
to the kind of economic stringency calcu- 
lated to force a stubborn, let alone fanatic, 
government into political retreat. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the country’s foreign exchange 
reserves, which did suffer for a time after 
the East Bengal repression started, have been 
edging upward recently. Over time, the con- 
tinued suspension of new development as- 
sistance can indeed force growing degrees of 
economic austerity upon the regime. And 
eventually such austerity may interact with 
other sources of ferment to promote political 
change. But the degree of economic squeeze 
now in prospect—and no more radical forms 
of economic sanction, I should think, have 
been discussed—offers no quick-acting solu- 
tion, 

The third, and ultimate, hope of the In- 
dians is that the great powers can and will 
jointly exert enough direct political pressure 
on Pakistan to cause that government to re- 
verse course in Bengal. Presumably this would 
require the close concert of some tough per- 
suasion by the U.S., the U.S.S.R., and China. 
Personally, I find this concept a little mind- 
boggling. For one thing, it is hard to figure 
what China, with its well-entrenched an- 
tipathy toward India and its presently pro- 
pitious double-track option vis-a-vis Paki- 
stan (on the one hand, wholly correct main- 
tenance of close government-to-government 
relations with the national regime, on the 
other hand, the opportunity to encourage the 
shifting of the eastern insurgency into more 
extremist hands) would have to gain from 
assisting the establishment of a stabilizing 
constitutionally bent autonomous regime in 
East Bengal that would be oriented toward 
the promotion of mutually beneficial rela- 
tions with India and keeping its guard up 
against Maoists. However, I do not mean to 
deprecate these very heady possibilities out 
of hand. They could become vitally impor- 
tant, and, who knows? Maybe something 
along these lines gradually can happen, 
whether beginning with Mr. Nixon's Peking 
visit, or otherwise. But one does feel confi- 
dent in guessing that nothing of the kind 
is likely to occur, or at least be brought to 
fruition, in the next few months. 

Thus, as indicated at the outset, I emerged 
not only from our talkative first morning-in- 
Delhi breakfast, but from the whole trip with 
the conclusion that there are no answers to 
the Bangla Desh mess that are both good 
and quick. The eventual achievement of vi- 
able arrangements in East Bengal may, be- 
fore it is finished, owe something to all of 
the possibilities just reviewed. It will also, no 
doubt, owe much to the skill and persistence 
of the insurgency in the province itself. But 
however the eventual solution comes, it is 
likely to take a good deal of time. Moreover, 
as we have seen, this very passage of time 
will pose substantial dangers. But the alter- 
native of war probably would be worse for 
India, and in all probability, for the rest of 
us, 

What is urgently needed, therefore—and 
the most that at this point that can be con- 
fidently recommended—is some effective tem- 
porizing with the situation. The short-of-war 
condition must be kept tenable. A pattern of 
relief that is reconciled with the insurgency 
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must be worked out for East Bengal itself. 
Mrs. Gandhi must be helped to buy more 
time and to avoid the derailment of the In- 
dian development effort. Pressures must be 
allowed to accumulate on the Yahya Khan 
government. And meanwhile the people of 
East Bengal, as well as the people of India 
who are bearing the direct brunt of the refu- 
gee problem, must be assured that the world 
community, while not overreaching what it 
can effectively accomplish, is arranged on the 
side of elementary justice. 

Although outsiders cannot suddenly pull 
an ultimate solution out of a hat, they can 
assist a good deal with this kind of interven- 
ing agenda. However, any such approach 
plainly would require willing, pivotal par- 
ticipation by the United States. Therefore, 
since official Indo-American relations appear 
to be in such a parlous condition presently, 
let me first report on that subject before try- 
ing to summarize the kinds of temporizing 
steps that seem to be required. 

Point one is that those American journal- 
ists who have been reporting the U.S. Gov- 
ernment’s stock in India at an all-time low 
have in no wise been exaggerating. Certainly 
at no earlier point in my own dozen years 
of off and on observation have I seen the like 
of it. Moreover, the profound unhappiness 
with the Nixon Administration is not con- 
fined to official circles, or to those anti-Amer- 
ican interests and media that are long- 
standing parts of the Indian woodwork. Our 
three breakfast companions, each with exten- 
sive American associations and friendships, 
were vehement in their irritation. A number 
of the oldest and staunchest friends that the 
United States has had over the years have 
contributed shocked denunciations of Ameri- 
can policy to the press in recent weeks— 
former Ambassador G. L. Mehta, who founded 
the Indo-American Societies of Bombay and 
Ahmedabad; J. J. Singh, who did business 
very successfully in New York for many years, 
was Gandhi’s and Nehru’s trusted emissary 
to F.D.R. during World II, and must have 
been one of the founders of the Indo-Amer- 
ican Society in Delhi; Jaya Prakash Narayan, 
the distinguished neo-Gandhian leader. In- 
dian businessmen, publicists, professionals, 
academics all are incensed; the feeling cuts 
across economic and party lines; the bitter- 
ness is widespread. 

Point two, however, is that the provoca- 
cations producing almost all of this bad feel- 
ing have been fairly recent and quite specific. 
Overwhelmingly the greatest has been the 
refusal of the Administration, once the fail- 
ure to stop the run-out of the military aid 
pipelines to Pakistan was discovered and re- 
ported in June, to turn it off. This has 
utterly inflamed the Indians. They know per- 
fectly well that U.S. military aid shipments 
to both India and Pakistan—even those al- 
ready afloat—were stopped in their tracks in 
1965. Thus they know the same could have 
been done this time, and the deliberate deci- 
sion, in the face of the Pakistani perform- 
ance in East Bengal, not to do so sends them 
up the wall. They are aggravated also, but 
far less violently, by the United States’ dis- 
sent in principle (as we shall be noting, its 
practice has not been different from that of 
other members) from the Pakistan Consor- 
tium’s decision to suspend fresh development 
loans to Islamabad. 

Most recently the Indians have been vastly 
irritated by the U.S.-inspired U.S. effort to 
station observers of the refugee flow sym- 
metrically in India and East Pakistan. If 
there is anyt guaranteed to trigger In- 
dian sensitivities, it is the habit that third 
parties have of according a tweedle-dee- 
tweedle-dum treatment to themselves and 
their neighbor. They have long felt that their 
size (more than four times Pakistan's) plus 
the continuity of their constitutional and 
secular traditions warrants a differentiation. 
But now to be bracketed with a regime that, 
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they feel, stands convicted of genocide is ab- 
horrent. “This is the same old pernicious 
game of equating India and Pakistan,” writes 
J. J. Singh. “When hundreds of foreigners 
belonging to so many different nations have 
been going to the refugee camps unhindered 
for the last four months and have freely re- 
ported conditions existing there and what 
the refugees want and hope for, it is sheer 
impertinence on the part of the U.S.A. and 
the U.N.—goaded by the U.S.A—to want to 
station U.N observers on Indian soil.” 

Point three places a further constraint on 
the picture of total collapse of Indo-America 
relations that one might derive from reading 
only New York Times headlines. The present 
animus is focused quite narrowly on the U.S. 
Government, as distinct from the United 
States or Americans generally. More specific- 
ally, it is concentrated on the White House— 
on Henry Kissinger and on the President 
himself. An infrastructure of Indo-American 
goodwill has accumulated over the years, one 
that is far less the result of American ma- 
terial inputs than of the convergence of the 
fundamentals of the two countries’ respective 
political philosophies and the strange affinity 
that a great many Indians and Americans 
have had for each other. That this infrastruc- 
ture remains largely unimpaired would be 
quickly apparent to any old India hand re- 
turning to Delhi these days. Personal rela- 
tions between Indians and Americans, in- 
cluding those between officials, are not dis- 
turbed. Embassy and AID officers are going 
about their business as usual. The pervasive 
interest in American life, affairs, and pub- 
lications is unchanged. Just as many Indians 
are interested in visiting and studying in the 
States. 

All of this could be detected by any 
knowledgeable visitor currently. Our party 
had the additional evidence of the response 
to Kennedy. This was remarkably warm and 
in good part spontaneous. No doubt it was 
partly a tribute to his family. And part was 
a tribute won on the spot. The Senator's 
concern about what he had seen in the bor- 
der country was transparent. He came across 
as a man of compassion and poise; his talk 
was candid yet restrained. And he was amaz- 
ingly good at rising to occasions as required— 
within the space of one particular hour, for 
example, negotiating a wholly (to us) un- 
announced, but elaborately laid on, press 
conference with aplomb, and then, when a 
scheduled ‘reception by a few parliamentar- 
ians" turned into a formal speech-making 
situation before 500 members of the two 
Houses assembled in the Central Hall of the 
Parliament, ad-libbing a graceful, enthusias- 
tically received talk wherein he nevertheless 
managed to avoid engaging in the criticisms 
of his government that he wished to reserve 
for his return home. So Kennedy was impres- 
sive as a subject. But he also plainly was 
seized as an object. In part, of course, the 
Indians saw him as a possible agent for 
changing American policy. But more than 
that he simply provided an occasion for an 
outpouring of a rather large supply of vin- 
tage goodwill toward the United States that 
had been bottled up by recent events. 

I am aware that this last bit of the record, 
if this report should reach the White House, 
is unlikely at first blush to be welcomed 
there. News that the Indians are angry at 
Richard Nixon but have lionized Ted Ken- 
nedy would not be calculated ordinarily to 
win them fresh consideration from the Pres- 
ident or his staff. I earnestly hope, however, 
that the report may be read more for what 
it signifies about Indian attitudes toward 
the United States than about personalities. 
So considered, it provides further basis for 
what should be point four in this sequence: 
namely, that the Nixon Administration has 
it within its power rather quickly to reverse 
its popularity index in India and that this 
would be a good thing—not just from the 
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viewpoint of overseas public relations (which, 
after all, are not the principal object of for- 
eign policy) but in terms of our national 
interest. 

Unless I am quite mistaken, the Admin- 
istration's present difficulties in the subcon- 
tinent are more the result of bad luck than 
grand design. In part they might have hap- 
pened to any administration. Take the 
equating of India and Pakistan—this is not 
new to this Administration; it happened 
time and again in the Kennedy and Johnson 
White Houses before it; but once one is 
alerted to the point and understands the 
Indian reaction (whether or not approving- 
ly) this particular aggravation can be largely 
avoided. 

Or take the overwhelmingly most exacer- 
bating factor, the continuing arms shipments 
to Pakistan. The most striking feature of 
this whole episode is the trivial scale of the 
total value of commodities at issue—appar- 
ently no more than a few millions of dollars 
when the remaining dribble of the pipeline 
was discovered and, at this writing, one 
gathers, only something like 2—4 million dol- 
lars worth. One can argue, of course, that 
if the Indians had kept their sense of pro- 
portion they couldn't have gotten so excited 
about so little. But the point cuts at least 
as well in the opposite direction: Never be- 
fore, perhaps, has the United States sacrificed 
so much of the goodwill of a friendly major 
country for so small a consideration. 

My guess is that the U.S. posture on con- 
tinuing arms flow was established by a con- 
junction of accidents, First, there was an 
ordinary garden-variety goof in the bureauc- 
racy: the State Department and White House 
probably did not know when the cessation 
of arms aid was announced in April that 
someone down in the middle echelons of the 
Pentagon was still contemplating the per- 
formance of certain contracts for which title 
already had been transferred but whose com- 
modities still were in this country and sub- 
ject to physical blocking. Next, when this 
confusion surfaced, negotiations with the 
Pakistanis already were well advanced for 
the use of Islamabad as the launching pad 
for Henry Kissinger’s secret trip to Peking. 
But by this point I would also guess (and 
since attempts to confirm this within the 
Administration would be quite indiscreet, I 
have made none) that a further unpro- 
grammed factor had entered: the Pentagon 
Papers, This supplies the answer to the ques- 
tion that irritated critics of the launching- 
pad thesis have raised: What was so special 
about Islamabad as a point of departure? If 
the Pakistanis would have reacted badly to 
& blocking of the pipeline dribble, why 
couldn’t Mr. Kissinger have been rerouted 
from Hong Kong or elsewhere? The point 
was, I bet, that Islamabad was by now in 
on the secret; post-Pentagon-Papers, the one 
thing of which the White House was deter- 
mined was that there would be no leak. The 
absolute security of this exercise would be 
preserved until the President was ready, in 
his own time, to announce it, as he so effec- 
tively did from Los Angeles on July 15. 

So much, according to this hypothesis, for 
the conjunction of accidents that locked the 
White House into its refusal to stop the 
dribble. In my own estimate, all of this was 
simply human, not reprehensible. In itself— 
if something like this is indeed what hap- 
pened in the heat of the moment—it proves 
nothing about misplaced priorities. Other 
White Houses of recent memory have been 
just as inclined to become consumed with a 
particular project and certainly to be as 
fanatic about the avoidance of ieaks. And the 
stakes, at least for the Administration, prob- 
ably for us all, in getting the China project 
off on the right foot were high. 

But then at this stage, according to this 
reconstruction of events, a standard institu- 
tional charactertistic of the American gov- 
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ernmental system took over. We have, around 
any modern President, concentric circles of 
staff personnel whose occupational commit- 
ment is to the doctrine of Presidential in- 
fallibility. Left to their own devices, they will 
invarlably produce explanations that relieve 
the President from error or poor judgment. 
In this instance the infallibility machinery 
has cranked out, mostly ex post, a great deal 
of rationale that justifies the arms aid deci- 
sion in broad geo-political terms and dis- 
guises its circumstantial origins. 

There is some plausibility in the geo-polit- 
ical case that the Administration's recent 
behavior vis-a-vis Pakistan and Bangla Desh 
reflects a systematic reordering of area prior- 
ities. George Verghese, the New Delhi editor, 
for example, points to the brief passage on 
South Asia in the President’s latest annual 
foreign policy report that says that South 
Asia is an area of primary interest to the 
Soviet Union and China—and, by implica- 
tion, not to the United States. “In our part of 
the world,” he says, “you are much more con- 
cerned with West Asia and the Middle East. 
West Pakistan has a role vis-a-vis the Middle 
East. East Pakistan has none. Therefore, in 
a contest between West and East, your geo- 
political interest dictates opting for Islam- 
abad.” 

But surely this kind of grand gaming can 
be overdone. Nothing on the record really 
suggests that the White House does not rec- 
ognize the following propositions: First, the 
populations of Indian and East Bengal to- 
gether are almost as large as China. Second, 
although we propose l.enceforward to eschew 
egregious, especially military, intervention- 
ism, the continued success of these people in 
improving their lot and transforming their 
societies by largely nonviolent and, in the 
Indian case, constitutional-democratic 
means, remains a matter of lively self- 
interest to the United States. Third, in a con- 
text that has been radically altered, e.g., by 
the East Bengal repression, maintenance of 
an existing policy, e.g., arms to West Paki- 
stan, can be the most inflammatory kind of 
intervention. Finally, to be arrayed, along 
with China, as the principal apologist for a 
supporter of a regime that willfully under- 
takes and persists in one of the bloodiest 
repressions in recent history is not particu- 
larly helpful to the general conduct of one’s 
foreign policy. 

I am also reluctant to accept the gossip 
which says that the mysteries of the Ad- 
ministration’s South Asian policies all stem 
from the fact that the occupants of the 
White House find Indians as a class person- 
ally irritating, whereas bluff, direct Punjabi 
soldiers are fellows whom they can under- 
stand. I am not skeptical about the fact 
of the irritation. (Exactly the same personal 
chemistry as between Indian and Pakistani 
Officials has been attributed to various lead- 
ers of previous administration. It is a fact 
that many Indians do tend to irritate many 
Americans, just as others of us have a par- 
ticular affinity for them. As I shall be say- 
ing, however, judging from one narrow piece 
of personal evidence, I am a bit surprised to 
hear the President himself singled out as 
belonging strongly to the former group.) 
But what is dismaying is the idea that the 
Administration would let such personal 
harmonics swamp its calculus of a rational, 
self-interested foreign policy. I happen not 
to be a partisan of the President’s, but I 
have been impressed by the degree to which 
the Administration’s self-image is that of a 
Systematic operation coolly and logically in 
pursuit of its conception cf the national 
interest. 

Four years ago, at least, when Mr. Nixon 
came through Delhi, and when (which I at- 
test somewhat ruefully, as a partisan) he 
proved to be about the most alert, percep- 
tive VIP I briefed in five years, he certainly 
understood the size of India and the thrust 
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and importance of its development effort 
together with its peculiar commitment to a 
constitutional-democratic mode of change. 
He visited amiably and incisively with the 
leaders of the Indian government without 
any signs of incapacitating distate. It is hard 
to believe that any accumulation of per- 
sonal likes and/or dislikes meanwhile could 
have upended the considerable importance 
he seemed to attach to South Asia at that 
time. 

In one respect one’s hopes certainly are 
well grounded: This is a President who has 
abundantly demonstrated his capacity for 
cutting his losses and moving ahead. As 
noted, the Presidential infallibility machine 
is in no sense an invention of this Adminis- 
tration. But one fact also persists: Only the 
President can turn it off. In the case of eco- 
nomic policy Mr. Nixon recently has done 
so—and with precious little ex-post agoniz- 
ing over the break with the past. It is time, 
on a much smaller scale, for such a break 
on South Asia policy. 

Actually, the big components of the.policy 
do not require turn-about change, although 
some need to be emboldened. The Adminis- 
tration already is embarked on a major relief 
effort for East Bengal. In fact, it has not 
been making fresh development Joans to 
Pakistan, but has divided from the rest of 
the Consortium over semantics: It has 
wanted to retain its option to do so. But in 
any event Congress appears likely to take 
that matter out of its hands; the Adminis- 
tration should acquiesce without further 
argument, and in process, swallow its seman- 
tics. It already has begun to provide special 
assistance to India in support of refugee 
costs. Here the sights need radically to be 
raised, but tentative thinking in this direc- 
tion also has been shaping within the Ad- 
ministration. So the big policy pieces may 
already be lining up. 

But what is also needed in this case is a 
change of cosmetics, of style. We must while 
maintaining the dialogue toughen our ap- 
proach to the Yahya regime. In particular, 
the rest of the arms-aid trickle must be 
turned off—publicly and emphatically. This 
will be a rough message to deliver (without 
doubt our Islamabad Embassy will remon- 
strate to high heaven) but not a great deal 
tougher, presumably, than the world which, 
in connection with our new China policy, had 
to be conveyed to the government in Tai- 
wan—which, recently, at least, had done 
must less to earn the bad news. 

The putting of this new face on the con- 
structive substance that our policy toward 
the South Asian emergency already is evolv- 
ing would not assure that Mr, Nixon instantly 
would skyrocket to the top of the Indian 
popularity charts. But this would not be the 
purpose. The back of the present bitterness 
would be broken. In the eyes of Indians and 
others the apparent cynacism of American 
policy would be ended. And—what is most 
vital at this jJuncture—the hardiness of the 
Gandhi Government's commitment to a non- 
war course would be strengthened. 

11, In the last few paragraphs I have di- 
gressed from New Delhi to Washington. The 
actual transit of the Kennedy party from 
India back to the States began almost exactly 
& week after our arrival in Calcutta. The two 
traditional Pan American round-the-world 
flights, Nos. 1 and 2, cross in the early morn- 
ing hours in Delhi. The Senator took flight 
No. 2 east to friends in Honolulu. De Haan, 
Tinker, and I boarded the flight No. 1, they 
for Beirut whence they would proceed to 
visit some Palestinian refugee camps in be- 
half of their Sub-Committee, I to fly through 
to New York. Scrimshaw had now gone ahead 
the evening before to report his observations 
to WHO and UNESCO groups in Geneva with 
which he is associated. 

Pan Am 1, which U.S. Government person- 
nel stationed in Delhi know well because they 
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have been required for some years to ride it 
rather than foreign carriers for balance of 
payment reasons, is something of a milk run, 
It puts down at Karachi, Beirut, and Istan- 
bul, before going on to Frankfort and 
London. And this punctuation together with 
the race with the sun which streches out the 
day results in a whole series of breakfasts, the 
first on the leg out of Delhi, a second out of 
Karachi, and a third, by then accompanied 
with beer and wine for the repeaters, out of 
Beirut. Over this sequence of breakfasts (for 
some reason breakfasts figure heavily in this 
piece) I tried to think through what the com- 
posite content of an adequate “‘temporizing” 
program for contending with the Bangla Desh 
emergency might be. What collection of steps 
by outsiders would serve best to meet the 
running costs of the tragedy in East Bengal 
and help India to avoid war while the elusive, 
longer-term political solution was somehow 
working itself out? What I came up with, not 
greatly altered since, was the following: 

First, every effort must be made to forestall 
events that would trigger such a wave of 
emotion or despair in Indian as to swamp the 
Gandhi government’s anti-war resolve. One 
of these could be hard news of the demise of 
Sheik Mujibur Rahman. If there are any 
feasible further steps that the United States 
or any other external party can take to help 
protect the Sheik, they should be taken forth- 
with. Another almost sure-fire trigger would 
be a new surge of refugees—a sharp accelera- 
tion in the rate of influx reflecting some new 
or increased disturbance within East Bengal. 

The latter point immediately ties into 
what I thought of as the second component 
of an interim policy, namely, adequate and 
appropriate relief assistance for East Bengal. 
For the likeliest cause of a new wave—apart 
from the continuing efforts of the Pakistan 
Army to evict Hindus—would be an East 
Bengal famine. There is grave danger of such 
a famine in the next few months. But prob- 
ably it can be avoided with a little luck as 
to the province’s rice crop (evidently the 
outlook has improved marginally in recent 
weeks), a substantial amount of relief assist- 
ance, and some measure of recovery in or 
replacement of the food transport and dis- 
tribution system. The latter has been radi- 
cally disrupted by the civil war. 

The relief assistance, as noted earlier, can 
largely take commodity form. I am not closely 
informed about issues involving the needed 
scale of such aid, the breadth of donor rep- 
resentation, or the organization of the supply 
via the U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees. 
However, one can be sure such matters will 
be getting expert attention, thanks to the 
assignment of Maurice J. Williams, one of 
the ablest foreign aid administrators the U.S. 
produced during the sixties and now Deputy 
Administrator of the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, to take personal c 
of the American input into the East Pakistan 
relief effort. 

What is extremely problematical is the in- 
teraction between relief assistance and the 
insurgency once commodities reach Bengal. 
‘This subject our traveling party probed 
rather insistently both with the Bangla Desh 
provisional government leaders we met in 
Calcutta and the roomful of intellectuals in 
Tripura. We got no sure answers. They ac- 
knowledged, of course, their concern over the 
plight of their fellow countrymen back in 
East Bengal. They recognized also that the 
international community would be apt to 
take a dim view of their busting up food 
trains carrying internationally supplied re- 
lief. But they also are full of the fear that 
the relief (they favor its provision in the 
least fungible commodity form) will be di- 
verted by the military authorities, to first, to 
soldiers, second, to collaborators. They may 
even accept the counter argument—namely, 
that any distribution system is somewhat 
venal and inefficient and that even if the 
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factors they fear reduce the efficiency of this 
system to as little as 50%, the remaining 
half of the supplies that do get through to 
their brethren for which they were intended 
will be far better than nothing. But then 
they are left with the proposition that it is 
the business of guerrillas to blow bridges. 
And when you blow a bridge to prevent your 
enemy’s movement of troops or materiel, you 
cannot put it back for the next food train. 

The question of the status of the 153 U.N. 
Observers whom the West Pakistan author- 
ities have accepted to participate in relief 
distribution is a particularly stick one. J. J. 
Singh, in the communication quoted earlier, 
and Alice Thorner, an American Paris based 
economist recently resident in Dacca, writ- 
ing to the New York Times, say that these 
“Blue Berets” can expect to be shot for con- 
sorting with the military regime. On the 
other hand, the provisional government 
leaders themselyes told us they urgently 
wanted “international supervision” of the 
relief supplies. No one I know has yet figured 
out how to persuade the Pakistani military, 
while it remains in physical control of East 
Bengal, literally to stand aside from the re- 
lief goods distribution. At least the injection 
of 153 U.N. personnel sounds like a start 
toward the establishment of a monitoring 
system that can have some credibility for 
outsiders and eyen for the insurgents, 

The short of all this is that the admixture 
of relief and insurgency is one more problem 
out of the Bangla Desh set to which there is 
no neat answer. The best that can be hoped 
for is a two-sided struggle to keep the situ- 
ation viable. On the one hand, the Awami 
League leaders should exercise all possible 
restraint and selectivity vis-a-vis relief sup- 
plies and operations—and it behooves the 
Government of India, particularly if it would 
avoid the further refugee influx that could 
be triggered by a collapse of food distribution 
in East Bengal, to use all of its considerable 
influence with the Bangla Desh leaders and 
their Mukti Mahine forces to this end. 

On the other hand, the international re- 
lief agents must recognize that there is in- 
deed a civil war going on; that the insur- 
gency, if I may use a curious term, is legiti- 
mate; and that, indeed, the sooner it prevails, 
as almost surely it eventually must, the bet- 
ter off most everybody will be. The reliefers, 
accordingly, must expect and accept the 
blown bridges—and try to improvise around 
them in relief-differentiated forms. They 
must not be too distressed if some of their 
supplies are captured by insurgents; the sup- 
plies might in that event be distributed 
rather efficiently. And while it is to be hoped 
and prayed that the insurgents will unex- 
ceptionally spare the “blue berets,” even an 
occasional casualty of this sort should not 
send the relief agencies or their governments 
into a panic of recriminations. 

The third component of an interim pro- 
gram, as I thought about it between break- 
fasts, consists of those steps, already dis- 
cussed in connection with the needed shift 
in U.S. policy, which, on the one hand would 
place increasing pressure on the Yahya re- 
gime and, on the other, would afford political 
reassurance to New Delhi: the continued 
Suspension of development lending to 
Pakistan and, more particularly, the cut-off 
of the remaining arms shipments. 

The final component is the most expen- 
sive, and, for those, like myself, who see the 
obstruction the emergency has raised to 
India’s new development momentum as the 
most calamitous, if least obvious, of all of 
its costs, it is the most important. There is 
urgent need for special, additive, quick-flow- 
ing cash or near-cash assistance on the scale 
already discussed, This will require a virtuoso 
money-raising effort primarily addressed to 
the same governments—and, for that mat- 
ter, to the same family of World Bank finan- 
cial institutions—that now compose the Aid- 
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India Consortium, Clearly, if the effort is 
to succeed, the U.S. Government must give it 
the strongest support and provide the largest 
fraction, say 40-50% of the total funding. 
One possibility, therefore, would be to keep 
the special assistance a wholly ad hoc, ex- 
Consortium exercise, and for the U.S. to take 
the lead in trying to raise contributions from 
other donors in much the same way that 
Under Secretary of State Eugene Rostow 
made tour of world capitals twisting arms 
in behalf of special food aid for India in 1967. 
My own hunch, however, was that in this 
case it would be better fully to incorporate 
the special assistance as a Consortium exer- 
cise and let the Bank, albeit reinformed by 
whatever distinguished, special purpose sup- 
porting cast it chose to recruit, bear the 
brunt of the chairing and money-raising. 

At just about this point in our journey 
some evidence that seemed strongly to sup- 
port this last estimate came to hand. The 
August 17 edition of the Paris Herald-Trib- 
une came aboard the aircraft carrying the 
full text of the President's economic speech 
of the preceding Sunday evening. As I read 
the latter, the vision of any U.S. Government 
representative just now traveling to the likes 
of Tokyo and Bonn for large sums of money 
for India became less and less credible. But 
someone must make that trip. One can only 
hope that the Bank will take it on. If it 
demurs that its business is exclusively devel- 
opment and that this refugee-related assist- 
ance would muddy its mission, the answer 
already has been given: the near-term future 
of the Indian development effort depends on 
nothing else nearly so critically as it does 
on the degree and speed with which the Gov- 
ernment can be relieved of the financal bur- 
den imposed by the refugees. Supervision of 
commodity relief for East Bengal probably 
would not be an appropriate assignment for 
the Bank; leading the provision of cash re- 
lief to India is: 

12. Any friend of sanity in the subconti- 
nent, I would argue, must seek urgently to 
implement an interim program along some 
such lines as those just indicated. On the 
hopeful assumption that something approx- 
imating this may indeed be forthcoming, let 
me finally aim a word back at our friends 
in India. I have great respect for the thesis 
that all of the refugees should return to 
East Bengal. It is right that they should; 
it will be the best signal of a sound political 
outcome if they do; it could imperil the com- 
munal stability of the subcontinent if they 
do not; and if most of them do not leave, 
it will place a grevious additional burden 
on West Bengal, which that state is ill 
equipped to handle. 

Nevertheless, one essential premise for re- 
sponsible interim planning is that a sub- 
stantial portion of the refugees will in fact 
not leave any time soon. And with respect to 
this contingency, the hypothesis that, judg- 
ing from past experience, there is something 
peculiar about Bengali refugees that makes 
them turn into political extremists is really 
not very helpful. A more realistic hypothesis 
would be that it is the system rather than 
the refugees that has been at fault. For the 
past generation both rural and urban West 
Bengal has provided a grossly inadequate 
economic and political environment for its 
least advantaged classes. A high percentage 
of the past refugees have become alienated 
from the system simply because a high per- 
centage of them have been economic and 
social tag-enders. Grinding, discriminatory 
poverty, not migration, has been the culprit, 
and what should be in advanced planning 
now is a massive, locally rooted anti-poverty 
program for West Bengal strong enough to 
benefit both its old and new neediest resi- 
dents. 

If a sizable fraction of the refugees do wind 
up staying in India, it would be fatuous 
as well as callous for the rest of the world 
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to shrug this off as constituting only a very 
small percentage increment in the vast In- 
dian population, In fact, the burden would 
be enormous: it would effectively impinge 
almost entirely on West Bengal, where, say, 
5 million lingering refugees would mean a 
12% population increment; and one thing 
that has not been restraining Indian devel- 
opment is a general shortage of manpower, 
most particularly in Bengal. Thus perma- 
nent residence for the refugees clearly would 
create for India a just claim on the rest of 
the world for extra development assistance 
to help create jobs for the unwanted immi- 
grants. This should be in addition to the 
special assistance with current refugee costs 
that has been emphasized in this piece. But 
the contingency also is one with which the 
Indians themselves should be prepared to 
contend. 

Indian policy makers and administrators 
are sick and tired of the string of misfor- 
tunes that for the past ten years has kept 
defiecting their development effort and mak- 
ing it forever appear to the rest of the world 
as no better than a semi-ambulatory case. 
Once again they have been hit by a piece of 
bad luck—this time by a peculiarly compli- 
cated piece—that requires emergency ther- 
apy. But meanwhile the system, with all of 
its remarkable political sophistication for a 
mostly illiterate society, not only has sur- 
vived; recently it has tended to thrive. One 
of these days, when the jinx lifts, it is likely 
to start delivering income and job benefits 
to the poor at a pace that will confound 
skeptics. There would be nothing wrong, by 
way of transition out of the present emer- 
gency, with making a head-start on that 
process in the state which, even before 
Bangla Desh, was the softest underbelly of 
the Indian policy. 


COMMISSIONER URGES GAS 
REGULATION END 


Mr, HANSEN, Mr. President, in spite 
of the claims of some consumer advo- 
cates, I believe it is—or should be—a 
well-established fact that the Nation is 
faced with a natural gas shortage. 

The recent announcement by Wash- 
ington Gas Light Co., that no new gas 
customers other than occupants of sin- 
gle-family dwellings could be accommo- 
dated is sobering news, indeed, but not 
unexpected by anyone who has followed 
the trend of events in the natural gas in- 
dustry. 

Since the Supreme Court decision of 
1954 that led to the regulation of nat- 
ural gas prices at the wellhead—the only 
major fuel under Federal price control— 
the handwriting has been on the wall. 

Dr. Pinkney Walker, a member of the 
Federal Power Commission and a pro- 
fessional economist, said in a recent ad- 
dress that studies he has undertaken 
indicate that regulation of producers has 
not achieved socially or economically de- 
sirable results and is not sound public 
policy. 

Commissioner Walker pointed to re- 
lationship between prices and discovery- 
and-development effort. During the pe- 
riod between 1946 and 1961 the average 
wellhead price of gas increased from 
5.3 cents per M c.f to 15.1 cents. During 
that time the number of gas wells drilled 
increased 56 percent and gas well foot- 
age drilled increased 147 percent. 

However, between 1961 and 1970, the 
average wellhead prices of gas increased 
only from 15.1 cents per M c.f to 17.4 
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cents. During this latter period there 

was a 4l-percent decrease in gas wells 

drilled and a 32-percent decrease in gas 
footage drilled. 

So, in spite of all the rhetoric as to 
what, or who, has caused the problem, 
we are faced with the fact of declining 
reserves while we continue to use more 
and more of this cleanest and most con- 
venient of all fuels. 

In his address at Houston to the Na- 
tional Association of Business Econo- 
mists’ seminar, Dr. Walker said he did 
not agree, despite its seriousness, with 
those who think the current gas prob- 
lem is insoluble. And he did offer some 
specific suggestions on how we go about 
solving the problem. 

First, he said, investments in energy 
in general and gas in particular must be 
made more attractive. 

Mr. President, I know that other Sen- 
ators are as much concerned with the 
gas shortage and the energy problem 
as I am. 

In order that they, too, may have the 
benefit of Dr. Walker’s study and rec- 
ommendations for a solution to the gas 
shortage, I ask unanimous consent that 
a Wall Street Journal article about his 
address in Houston and the text of his 
speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

FPC COMMISSIONER URGES REGULATION END 
FOR Gas PRODUCERS— Bur PINKNEY WALKER 
Says Move SHOULDN’T BE COMPLETED DUR- 
ING CURRENT NATURAL-GAS SHORTAGE 

(By a Wall Street Journal staff reporter) 
WaASHINGTON.—Federal Power Commission- 

er Pinkney Walker resurrected a touchy agen- 

cy issue by suggesting that the FPC end 
its 17-year-long regulation of natural-gas 
producers. 

The commissioner, however, said that de- 
regulation shouldn't be completed during the 
current natural-gas shortage. 

Mr. Walker, who joined the five-member 
commission in May, said studies he has un- 
dertaken indicate that regulation of produc- 
ers “hasn't achieved socially or economically 
desirable results” and isn’t “sound public 
policy.” 

The commission since 1954 has regulated 
the prices producers charge pipeline com- 
panies for natural gas extracted from the 
ground, or the wellhead as it’s called. 

“My tentative findings suggest that the 
market for natural gas at the wellhead is sub- 
stantially more competitive than the markets 
for a great many products which we have 
wisely decided not to regulate,” Mr. Walker 
told a seminar of the National Association of 
Business Economists in Houston. The text of 
his speech was made available in Washington. 

Mr. Walker said that in every natural-gas 
market there was more market concentration 
on the part of the buyers of interstate gas— 
the major pipelines—than there was on the 
part of the sellers—the major producers. 

The commissioner said that if his studies 
support preliminary findings, he will urge 
the commission to “proceed immediately” to 
develop a “properly transitioned program” to 
decontrol wellhead gas prices. 

The only previous commissioner who seri- 
ously suggested deregulation of producers 
was Carl E. Bagge, whom Mr. Walker suc- 
ceeded. The other commissioners have op- 
posed deregulation of producers. However, 
some commissioners, including Chairman 
John Nassikas, have said they favor a “sanc- 
tity of contract” requirement. Under such a 
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contract, the FPC couldn't alter a sales agree- 
ment between a producer and a pipeline once 
it was signed. Currently, the commission can 
approve natural-gas prices between a produc- 
er and a pipeline and later change them if it 
wishes. 


A New Loox at NATURAL Gas 


(An address by Dr. Pinkney Walker, Com- 
missioner, Federal Power Commission) 


I think it is quite appropriate for a mem- 
ber of the Federal Power Commission to par- 
ticipate in your seminar on “A New Look at 
U.S. Energy”. During the past two years or 
so the Commission has been going through 
a painful reappraisal of the natural gas situa- 
tion. The objective of this reappraisal is to 
develop a “new look” at natural gas and to 
determine what are the appropriate regula- 
tory policies and actions for this “new look”. 

The crux of the natural gas problem, as 
well as for most other energy forms, is a 
shortage of reliable domestic supplies. This 
shortage has in turn led to increased prices, 
increased imports and limited—at least lim- 
ited at this time—rationing. These condi- 
tions are not kindly received nor easily un- 
derstood by a nation which has been accus- 
tomed to plentiful supplies of domestic 
energy at relatively inexpensive prices. 

Most of you are fully aware of the serious- 
ness of the natural gas situation. But for the 
sake of perspective, I would like to cite very 
briefly a few facts. In 1946 the United States 
had a 32.6 year reserve of natural gas. By 
1960 our proven reserves had declined to a 
20.2 year supply and by 1970 they had fallen 
to an 11.9 year supply (excluding Alaska). 
From 1968 to 1970 consumption of natural 
gas nationwide was almost twice the amount 
of new gas reserves found and the gap was 
widening as the decade ended. The FPC Form 
15 data show consumption of gas by inter- 
state customers exceeding additions of new 
reserves by 3.1 trillion cubic feet in 1968, 7.4 
trillion cubic feet in 1969 and 17.4 trillion 
cubic feet in 1970. As a result, some pipe- 
lines have already had to curtail their firm 
contracts, including a 12.5 percent across the 
board reduction of service in one recent case, 
and other pipelines expect to be forced to 
curtail service in the not too distant future. 

This is not a very pretty picture. What 
were once thought to be unlimited supplies 
of natural gas at stable or even declining 
prices are now viewed by some as being in- 
adequate at any reasonable array of prices. 
It is indeed ironic that our growing aware- 
ness of the gas supply problem has occurred 
almost simultaneously with our concern over 
the environment and, thus, at the very time 
when the clean burning characteristics of 
gas are so much in demand. Having realized 
the premium value of natural gas, there are 
now serious doubts about its availability. 

The gas shortage has created a great deal 
of rhetoric as to what or who caused the prob- 
lem. Although these discussions are interest- 
ing and provocative, I prefer not to dwell on 
them this m . As a professional econ- 
omist though, I lean toward an economic 
explanation of the problem. As Paul Mc- 
Cracken said in a speech here in Houston 
earlier this year when discussing the gas 
situation, “If prices are held below the mar- 
ket-clearing level, three results are almost 
inevitable. Discovery and development will be 
retarded. Demand will be encouraged where 
economic considerations would point to the 
use of alternative fuels. And to the extent 
that unmet demands must turn to other 
fuels, their prices will tend to be forced up- 
ward.” 

Dr. McCracken’s observation concerning 
the relationship between prices and the dis- 
covery and development effort can be easily 
demonstrated. Between 1946 and 1961 the 
average wellhead price of natural gas in- 


creased from 5.3¢ per Mcf to 15.1¢ per Mcf. 
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During that same period of time, the number 
of gas wells drilled increased 56 percent and 
the gas well footage drilled increased 157 per- 
cent. Between 1961 and 1970, however, the 
average wellhead prices of gas increased 
much less—from 15.1¢ per Mcf to 17.4¢ per 
Mcf. Associated with this more modest in- 
crease in prices was a 41 percent decrease in 
gas wells drilled and a 32 percent decrease in 
gas well footage drilled. 

Despite its seriousness, I do not agree with 
those who think that the current gas prob- 
lem is impossible of solution. My optimism— 
cautious though it may be—is founded on 
two considerations. First, granting that there 
is only a finite supply of fossil fuels, most 
data indicate that we are nowhere near the 
limits of that finite supply. In the case of 
natural gas, the Potential Gas Committee 
estimates potential gas reserves in the United 
States, including Alaska, at 1,178 trillion cu- 
bic feet. If this estimate is accurate, our po- 
tential reserves are about four and one-half 
times current proven reserves and more than 
fifty times total U.S. gas production in 1970. 

The second reason for my cautious opti- 
mism is the inherent resiliency of the U.S. 
economy. It is indeed amazing to me that 
our market system is always able to bounce 
back from the most adverse conditions. We 
abuse it, we malign it, we interfere with it, 
but no matter how we treat it, it continues 
to expand and to provide us with an ever 
improving material standard of living. I have 
always wondered how much better it could 
perform if we had a little less active inter- 
vention and a little more benign neglect, to 
use a political adage of the day. I am confi- 
dent that if the proper political and eco- 
nomic environment is created the market 
system will respond appropriately to the 
present energy situation and effect the nec- 
essary solutions. 

I suppose my cautious optimism requires 
me to offer some specific suggestions on how 
we go about the job before us. In the case 
of natural gas, we must begin by acknowl- 
edging that the current shortages are just 
as much a matter of excessive demand for 
the commodity as it is of inadequate sup- 
ply. As we move, toward a better supply and 
demand balance for natural gas, it will be 
necessary not only to stimulate supply but 
also to inhibit and possibly redirect demand. 

Our objectives can be achieved by two par- 
allel and mutually re-enforcing policy direc- 
tions. First, investments in energy in general 
and gas in particular must be made more at- 
tractive. In our economic and political sys- 
tem the decision to invest or to not invest is 
a voluntarily matter and is made on the basis 
of which investment alternatives are most 
attractive. In the context of the gas supply 
problem, this means that producers, pipe- 
lines and others cannot be expected to invest 
in gas exploration and development and in 
the facilities that are required for transmis- 
sion and distribution if the expected return 
on investment is less attractive, all things 
considered, than the return from alternative 
investment opportunities. 

I should hasten to add that when I speak 
of making investments in the gas industry 
as attractive as other investment alterna- 
tives, I am not speaking of price alone. Ob- 
viously, prices are an important determinant 
and higher prices increase the anticipated 
investment return. But many other factors— 
the degree of risk and uncertainty, expecta- 
tions concerning the regulatory climate, the 
costs associated with the regulatory process— 
these factors and others are weighed in the 
scales along with price when a decision 
whether to invest is being considered. Any 
proposal that would reduce such barriers to 
investment deserves our serious considera- 
tion. It was for this reason that I supported 
and still support the sanctity of contract 
provisions and the overall objectives of the 
Murphy Bill. 
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Second, we must make the consumption 
of energy in general and natural gas in par- 
ticular less attractive. Stated differently, we 
must create incentives for conserving and 
using efficiently our remaining energy re- 
serves and disincentives for utilizing these 
reserves recklessly or inefficiently. In the 
case of natural gas, the Federal Power Com- 
mission can work toward this objective in 
two alternative ways. First, we can determine 
administratively who should get the gas and 
perhaps how much each class of customers 
or geographical region should get. In other 
words, we could ration the existing and lim- 
ited supplies of natural gas by administra- 
tive edict. The other alternative is to work 
toward an array of prices and rate designs 
which automatically perform the rationing 
function and which assure an economical 
and efficient allocation of this limited and 
premium resource, 

There is a lot to be said for the latter 
approach. It allows the impersonal forces of 
the market place to determine who gets the 
gas and who does not. It forces the con- 
sumers of gas to make their decisions at the 
margin and to switch to alternative fuels 
where it is feasible and economically justi- 
flable. It would encourage the conservation 
and efficient utilization of this premium fuel. 
Finally, it does not require arbitrary allo- 
cation decisions which may discriminate 
against some classes of customers and some 
geographical areas and in favor of others, 

There are a number of ways in which the 
rate structure and rate design could be 
changed to achieve a more efficient and so- 
cially desirable allocation of natural gas. One 
approach with considerable merit is to mod- 
ify the rate design so that industrial and 
commercial users of gas pay a price which 
represents the full economic value of this 
commodity. This could possibly be achieved 
by a reallocation of overhead expenses among 
the various classes of natural gas consumers. 
The ultimate objective would be to let the 
market system ration the existing scarce 
supplies of gas while at the same time pre- 
venting windfall] profits. I would urge those 
of you in this audience who are most inti- 
mately affected to give this proposal careful 
consideration. 

The final point that I would like to make 
this afternoon has to do with the deregu- 
lation of wellhead gas prices. I have initiated 
a number of studies on this subject. The 
preliminary evidence raises serious questions 
whether wellhead price regulation is sound 
public policy. The record of wellhead price 
regulation over the past decade and the cur- 
rent gas shortages provide substantial evi- 
dence that regulation of producers has not 
achieved socially or economically desirable 
results. In addition, my tentative findings 
suggest that the market for natural gas at the 
wellhead is substantially more competitive 
than the markets for a great many products 
which we have wisely decided not to regulate. 
The nationwide concentration ratio for the 
four largest natural gas producers, for exam- 
ple, is only slightly over 20 percent. By com- 
parison, about half of the 1031 major manu- 
facturing industries in this country have 
concentration ratios which are about double 
that amount. Furthermore, as one indication 
of entry and vertical mobility within the na- 
tural gas industry, between 1957 and 1969 
only one producer of natural gas among the 
top ten at the beginning of the period main- 
tained its rank throughout the period and 
five producers passed out of the rank of the 
top ten altogether. 

Some of my studies also indicate that even 
when the regional buying and selling pat- 
terns of natural gas are considered, the de- 
gree of concentration does not justify well- 
head price regulation. In the large South 
Louisiana market, for example, the largest 
producer controls about 11.4 percent of the 
interstate gas sold, the four largest produc- 
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ers control about 33.8 percent of the gas sold 
and the eight largest control about 54.9 per- 
cent of the total. Moreover, I found that in 
every market there was more market concen- 
tration on the part of the buyers of inter- 
state gas—the major pipelines—than there 
was on the part of the sellers—the major 
producers. 

Let me hasten to add that I am not so 
naive as to contend that in a time of serious 
shortage the pipelines could use this market 
power so as to effectively protect the public 
interest. In fact, I do not think it would be 
wise to move to complete decontrol during 
& period of supply shortage. The preliminary 
results of my studies indicate, however, that 
there are the basic ingredients for workable 
competition in the market for wellhead gas 
and that over the long pull the public inter- 
est would be better served if more and more 
of the prices and other conditions for well- 
head gas were determined in the market 
place. If the final evidence supports these 
preliminary findings, we should proceed im- 
mediately to develop a properly transitioned 
program to decontrol wellhead gas prices. 

Before concluding, I would like to point 
out that my suggestions as to how we go 
about solving the gas problem have related 
only to those general approaches available 
to the Federal Power Commission. Obvious- 
ly, there are many other government agen- 
cies, federal as well as state and local, who 
will and must be involved. Some of the ac- 
tions which require immediate attention 
are the possibility of even larger and faster 
offshore lease sells, the merits of a royalty 
system on the offshore leases versus the cur- 
rent bonus system, and swift resolution of 
the Alaskan pipeline situation. Also of con- 
siderable importance are the land use bills of 
the federal government and of the various 
states. We can only hope that these issues 
are appropriately and expeditiously resolved 
so that they do not further and perhaps in- 
alterably aggravate an already serious energy 
situation. 

Finally, I would leave you with one or two 
thoughts on what might be the repercussions 
for the energy industry of energy and gas 
shortages which are of a chronic and pro- 
tracted nature. I am aware that there are 
those in industry and elsewhere who have 
concluded that the current energy shortages 
will prove beneficial for the industry over 
the long pull. The argument goes something 
like this. As the energy crisis becomes more 
severe and as more people and businesses 
experience hardship because of the crisis, 
public and political attitudes will become 
more sympathetic with the needs of the 
domestic energy industry. This in turn will 
lead to public actions and policies which are 
more in line with those desired by the 
domestic energy industry as being essential 
to its long term health and viability. 

There may be a substantial element of 
truth in this line of thinking. But there also 
are substantial hazards involved. As many of 
you may know, there has already been specu- 
lation in the press that some industrial 
concerns may be closed during the coming 
winter because of gas shortages. Without 
conceding the accuracy of this speculation, 
let us assume for a moment that the situ- 
ation could become even worse than has been 
indicated. Let us further assume that be- 
cause of an abnormally severe winter, me- 
chanical failures and other uncontrollable 
events, instead of limited closures of a few 
concerns, the shortages become so severe as 
to force a major portion of the industry in 
the Northeast or Upper Middlewest or else- 
where to shut down for an extended period 
of time. In other words, let us assume that 
& major segment of our economy is virtually 
stalled, with the resultant loss of jobs, pay- 
rolls and profits, because of inadequate 
energy. 

Now I ask you to consider the possible 
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political response to this hypothetical, but 
not totally unrealistic, situation. I do not 
know the answer. But is it not conceivable 
that the Federal government might decide 
that if the private sector cannot provide ade- 
quate and reliable supplies of energy per- 
haps the public sector should? Is it not con- 
ceivable that, in the emotional after shock 
of such a situation, the Federal government 
might decide to take control of large portions 
of the private energy industry in order to 
protect the public interest? Is it not con- 
ceivable that such a crisis would result in 
greater government control of the energy 
industry and less enlightened and less de- 
sirable government policies than currently 
exist? 

What I am suggesting is that a sound pro- 
gram to solve the current energy problem is 
not likely to be forthcoming from the emo- 
tional atmosphere inherent in a crisis en- 
vironment. For this reason alone, it is im- 
perative that all of us move as expeditiously 
as possible to solve the energy problem before 
its very severity precludes a well thought out 
and economically rational solution. 

Thank you. 


STUDENT’S VIEW OF CANNIKIN 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of the Senate to the 
statement released to the press by the 
National Student Leader’s Task Force on 
Disarmament. It is a well-reasoned, con- 
structive statement which indicates the 
concern of our young people for halting 
the arms race. This task force is made up 
of student body presidents across the 
country, assisted by the Student National 
Educational Association which has the 
largest paid student membership of any 
organization in the United States with 
over 80,000 members. The student leader 
members of this task force have carried 
on intensive research in the field of arms 
control, and their statement, I ask, Mr. 
President, unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor, makes important 
points worthy of everyone’s considera- 
tion. 

Cannikin is over, but the long term ef- 
fects are not. The best thing which can 
be done now is to have our Government 
take the initiative by calling for a com- 
prehensive test ban treaty and publicly 
recognize the comparatively marginal 
value in strategic terms of continued un- 
derground testing. Cannikin should be- 
come the symbolic end of our testing pro- 
gram. and the symbolic beginning of a 
new arms control program. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

NATIONAL STUDENT LEADER’s TASK FORCE ON 
DISARMAMENT 

We raise our voices today in the hope that 
the President will turn from his unwise deci- 
sion to hold the nuclear blast “Cannikin” on 
Amchitka. This devastating blast wields a 
power that is 250 times as lethal as the Hiro- 
shima bomb and is the largest yet detonated 
by the United States. 

We are strongly opposed to this blast for 
the following six reasons: 

1. Radioactive venting or leaking of radio- 
active substances Is feared by many environ- 
mentalists. Nuclear blast “Long Shot” that 
was exploded on Amchitka in 1968 leaked 
radioactive Tridium into surrounding around 
water a full two months after the test. If 
this debris leaked out into the Bering Sea 
the 60 million dollar Alaskan fishing indus- 
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try would be in peril. The most important 
point to be made in terms of radioactive vent- 
ing is that it violates the 1963 Test Ban 
Treaty, that is so important to international 
stability. 

2. In 1968 the Ad Hoc Panel on the Safety 
of Underground Testing (prepared by the 
President's Office of Science and Technology) 
pointed out possible earthquake risks when 
dealing with blasts of the magnitude contem- 
plated for Amchitka Island. 

3. Tsunamis, or earthquake-induced tidal 
waves, are another fear. The Alaskan earth- 
quake of 1964 induced a giant wave which 
killed many people and did much damage in 
Crescent City, California. 

4. A little discussed risk is that of nerve 
gas leakage. It is thought that several thou- 
sand tons of war gas (mustard and Lewisite) 
were dumped off Amchitka and Shemya Is- 
lands after World War II. Could a quake 
disturb these dormant gases? 

5. The SALT Talks may be nearing a 
crucial juncture where a ban on underground 
testing is achievable. To blast Cannikan 
would jeopardize these talks. 

6. The argument for the blast for “national 
defense” is false for the following reasons. 

a. The Cannikan blast is to test the Spar- 
tan warhead, which is used in the area de- 
fense part of the ABM system. The function 
of area defense has been changed under the 
new Safeguard system to silo defense. 

b. The SALT Talks seem to be moving 
in the direction of a limited ABM which 
would restrict the ABM from defense of large 
geographical areas. 

We conclude with the acknowledgement 
that the Cannikan test will help to further 
alienate the American people from their 
President. It also reaffirms the Administra- 
tion's role as raper of the environment. We 
as a nation can only hope and work for the 
day when we have leaders who will restore 
Amchitka to its rightful status as Wild- 
life Refuge and thus bar all arms from hand- 
guns to city busting nuclear bombs on the 
island. 

Submitted by: Michael A, Hackard, Stu- 
dent Body President, Sacramento State Col- 
lege; and Willis Edwards, Student Body Pres- 
ident, California State College at Los An- 
geles. 


UNSANITARY CONDITIONS IN POUL- 
TRY PLANTS 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
GAO has today provided me their report 
on the results of their latest inspection 
of poultry plants. GAO investigators 
found that American families are buy- 
ing and eating poultry that has been 
slaughtered and packaged in factories 
crowded with filth and refuse. 

Some 68 plants were inspected, ap- 
proximately 1 out of every 5 plants in 
the Nation. Tne plants inspected pro- 
duced over a billion and a half pounds 
of poultry for American kitchens last 
year. Some have been inspected previ- 
ously by the GAO and found unsanitary. 
Others were picked at random. All 68 
were found deficient in various areas. 
The Department of Agriculture has 
agreed to supply me within 24 hours the 
names of these plants and a report on 
their present conditions. 

The conditions in many of these plants 
are deeply disturbing. An official U.S. 
Government inspector described one 
plant as having areas that “gave the ap- 
pearance of a cheap horror movie scene.” 
Sanitation is described in this plant as 
“nonexistent.” And yet these plants re- 
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main open and continue to process food 
for our table. 

The agency responsible for inspection 
of poultry plants is the Consumer and 
Marketing Service of the Department of 
Agriculture. In September 1969, I re- 
leased a GAO report that showed the 
failure of the Agriculture Department 
to assure decent standards in poultry 
plants. In June 1970, I released a GAO 
report that showed that the Depart- 
ment’s sanitation standards for meat 
plants were being grossly ignored. Now, 
once again, evidence emerges that the 
food Americans eat comes out of un- 
sanitary plants and slaughterhouses. 

The GAO report concludes that the 
Department of Agriculture has failed to 
enforce its regulations. In one case, a lo- 
cal inspector recommended that a plant 
repeatedly found in violation of estab- 
lished standards be closed. He was over- 
ruled by another official in Washington. 
The plant stayed open. Another Agricul- 
ture Department inspector who had re- 
ported violations was threatened by the 
plant manager. 

The GAO concluded that many of the 
sanitation deficiencies appeared to have 
existed over a long period of time. The 
GAO stated its opinion that— 

This situation is indicative of a lack of 
strong day-to-day enforcement by the agen- 
cy’s plant inspectors and a lack of effective 
supervisory review. Weaknesses in the agen- 


cy’s enforcement of sanitation standards may 
be widespread. 


For several years I have been trying 
to find ways to prod our regulatory agen- 
cies into action. In addition to the ques- 
tions I have tried to raise about unsani- 
tary conditions in food plants, I have re- 
cently held hearings to look into the 
dangers raised by the addition of inade- 
quately tested chemicals to our foods. I 
have also released reports on the inade- 
quacy of Federal regulation of vaccines 
and on the lack of supervision over the 
use of experimental drugs on human 
subjects. 

It is time for the American people to 
demand something better of the agen- 
cies that are supposed to be protecting 
our public health, It is time for agen- 
cies such as the Department of Agricul- 
ture to explain their repeated failures to 
enforce minimal standards of hygiene 
and cleanliness in food plants. 

Perhaps we will need new legislation. 
Perhaps the regulatory structure that 
is not doing its job ought to be re- 
organized or abolished and new organiza- 
tions created which will live up to their 
responsibilities to the public. 

Early next year my Government Op- 
erations Subcommittee on Executive Re- 
organization and Government Research 
will hold hearings to look into the way 
the agencies that regulate food and 
drugs have been operating and what we 
ought to do about them, It is not only 
the Department of Agriculture that has 
failed its job, but many others as well. 

Until we have agencies that enforce 
their standards, American consumers 
cannot be sure that their food is safe 
or pure, or even clean. 

For too long we have tolerated totally 
unnecessary dangers to our health and 
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safety. We are out of patience with bu- 
reaucratic excuses. We have heard too 
many of them already. If the people and 
the agencies we have now cannot do the 
job, we will have to find new people and 
new institutions that can. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter of the Comptroller General of the 
General Accounting Office to me relating 
to this report and the summary of the 
report be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., November 16, 1971. 

Hon, ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Executive Re- 
organization and Government Research, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
U.S. Senate 


Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: Enclosed for the use 
of your Subcommittee is a copy of our report 
pointing out that the Consumer and Mar- 
keting Service’s enforcement of Federal sani- 
tation standards at poultry plants continues 
to be weak. The Consumer and Marketing 
Service is a constituent agency of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The report includes recommendations to 
the Secretary of Agriculture that (1) he re- 
evaluate a recommendation made by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture consultants that the 
Department establish a separate agency for 
its consumer protection programs and (2) 
he explore other and more immediate ave- 
nues to improve and emphasize the impor- 
tance of enforcing sanitation standards. 

Because of the importance of proper en- 
forcement of sanitation standards to the 
consumer, we are also suggesting in the re- 
port that, in connection with measures now 
before the Congress which bear elther on the 
issue of consumer protection or on the food 
inspection programs of the Consumer and 
Marketing Service, the Congress consider the 
possibility of transferring the meat and poul- 
try inspection functions of the Consumer 
and Marketing Service to a new or an exist- 
ing department or agency where they could 
be combined with other consumer protection 
functions of the Government. 

Comments of the Department of Agricul- 
ture on these matters have been obtained 
and are included in the report. 

Regarding your interest in an identifica- 
tion of the plants we visited during our re- 
view, we understand that the Department of 
Agriculture will furnish the names of the 
plants at your request. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER B. STAATS, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


CONSUMER AND MARKETING SERVICE’s EN- 
FORCEMENT OF FEDERAL SANITATION STAND- 
ARDS AT POULTRY PLANTS CONTINUE To BE 
WEAK 

DIGEST: WHY THE REVIEW WAS MADE 
The General Accounting Office (GAO) 
made this follow-up review at poultry plants 
to determine whether the Consumer and 

Marketing Service had improved the enforce- 

ment of sanitation standards after GAO's 

earlier reviews. This review covered 68 feder- 
ally inspected plants, including 17 of the 

40 plants GAO covered in its prior review and 

51 plants selected at random from five of the 

leading poultry slaughtering and processing 

States. The 68 plants accounted for about 

19 percent of the 13 billion pounds of poul- 

try slaughtered in the United States in cal- 

endar year 1970. 
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FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS: ENFORCEMENT OF 
SANITATION STANDARDS STILL WEAK 


Following GAO’s earlier reviews, the agency 
took some actions to improve the enforce- 
ment of sanitation standards, including: 

Sending letters to its inspection program 
employees, including plant and supervisory 
inspectors, clearly outlining inspection ob- 
jectives and sanitation procedures and assur- 
ing each employee full support for his ef- 
forts in enforcing sanitation standards. 

Issuing revised procedures, forms, and in- 
structions, including criteria for withhold- 
ing or suspending inspection to assist inspec- 
tors in carrying out the agency's policies. 

The actions taken by the agency have not 
been successful in achieving adequate en- 
forcement at the plants GAO visited. For 
each of the 68 plants, supervisory inspectors, 
who accompanied GAO and evaluated each 
plant for compliance with the agency's 
standards, reported some deficiencies. The 
types and extent of the deficiencies, classi- 
fied as either minor variations or unaccepta- 
ble conditions, varied from plant to plant. 

The evaluations showed that unacceptable 
conditions: 

Continued to exist at most of the 17 plants 
covered in GAO's prior review. In many cases 
the conditions were similar to those pre- 
viously noted. 

Existed at most of the 51 randomly selected 
plants. At many of these plants, the condi- 
tions appeared to be of a long-standing na- 
ture and were similar to conditions noted at 
most of the 17 plants. 

Four case studies illustrating the types of 
sanitation problems at the plants GAO 
visited are included on pages 19 through 39. 

After most of GAO's fieldwork had been 
completed, the agency implemented a re- 
vised regulation providing criteria on the 
amount of moisture which may be absorbed 
and retained in poultry during processing. 
When the amount of moisture absorbed is 
determined to be above the specified limits, 
the inspector is to require that all poultry 
processed be held and drained to acceptable 
levels. Because of the timing of the regula- 
tion’s implementation, GAO did not deter- 
mine how well it was being implemented. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Many of the sanitation deficiencies ap- 
peared to have existed over a long period. In 
GAO’s opinion, this situation is indicative of 
& lack of strong, day-to-day enforcement by 
the agency's plant inspectors and a lack of 
effective supervisory review. Weaknesses in 
the agency’s enforcement of sanitation 
standards may be widespread. 

Adequate criteria and policies now exist for 
enforcing sanitation standards. Such criteria 
and policies, however, provide only a basis for 
improving enforcement. In the final analysis 
the effectiveness with which sanitation 
standards are enforced depends on the resolve 
of the agency’s employees at every level— 
from plant inspectors to Washington officials. 

Ways must be found to demonstrate con- 
vincingly to the agency’s inspection em- 
ployees that consumer protection is the main 
objective of enforcing sanitation standards 
and that strict enforcement of such stand- 
ards is essential. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OR SUGGESTIONS 

In August 1970 two consultants hired by 
the Department of Agriculture completed a 
study of the agency’s consumer protection 
programs. The consultants recommended a 
number of changes for reorganizing the pro- 


grams. Most of the recommendations were 
adopted; however, one recommendation— 
that a separate agency be established within 
the Department for consumer protection 
programs—was not. The consultants stated 
that the recommendation was predicated on 
their belief that: 

There is an inherent difference between 
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the nature of the agency's marketing activi- 
ties and that of its consumer protection ac- 
tivities which creates an internal conflict. 

Consumer protection is so large an area and 
has such complex problems that it needs a 
full-time administrator. 

GAO recommends that the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture reevaluate the consultants’ recom- 
mendation because GAO believes that im- 
plementation of the recommendation would 
demonstrate convincingly that the Depart- 
ment was placing emphasis on consumer 
protection. 

GAO recognizes that, should the Depart- 
ment adopt the consultants’ recommenda- 
tion, its full implementation would take 
some time. Also, if a separate agency were 
established within the Department, many 
of the employees now responsible for enforc- 
ing sanitation standards would continue to 
be responsible. 

For these reasons GAO recommends also 
that the Secretary explore other and more 
immediate avenues to improve and empha- 
size the enforcement of sanitation stand- 
ards. Such avenues might include an inten- 
sification of efforts already under way to 
strengthen supervision and to improve the 
training of inspection employees as well as 
increased use of disciplinary action when in- 
spection employees do not meet their re- 
sponsibilities, 

AGENCY ACTIONS AND UNRESOLVED ISSUES 

The Department (see app. I) said: 

That it initially decided not to adopt the 
consultants’ recommendation to establish a 
separate agency because the consultants had 
stated that the meat and poultry inspection 
program also could function within the ex- 
isting agency and because one advantage of 
keeping it there“would be that separate ad- 
ministrative support functions would not 
have to be developed. 

That the agency was attempting to re- 
spond in specific ways to deficiencies in its 
supervisory structure which had been totally 
inadequate and was taking or planning other 
actions to improve the enforcement of sani- 
tation standards. 

That the merits of establishing a sepa- 
rate agency should be considered but that, in 
its Judgment, it would be a grave error to 
consider the creation of a new agency until 
the actions already under way and others 
being planned had been given a reasonable 
time test. 

MATTERS FOR CONSIDERATION BY THE CONGRESS 

The Congress may wish to consider the 
matters discussed in this and earlier reports 
in connection with a number of measures 
now before the Congress. These measures in- 
clude bills to establish a separate Department 
of Consumer Affairs and the President’s Re- 
organization Plan which would transfer the 
agency’s poultry and meat inspection activ- 
ities to a proposed Department of Human Re- 
sources, 


NOMINATION OF WILLIAM H. REHN- 
QUIST TO THE SUPREME COURT 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I take this 
opportunity to address the Senate on the 
pending nomination of William H. Rehn- 
quist to the Supreme Court. The Judi- 
ciary Committee has now completed 
hearings and I have followed the reports 
from these hearings closely, and I have 
met and examined Mr. Rehnquist per- 
sonally. I am convinced that his creden- 
tials are superior. I hope we will soon 
have before us the confirmation of this 
receptive, brilliant, and dedicated man 
whose academic and legal background re- 
fiect his outstanding qualifications and 
competency. 
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Some witnesses before the Judiciary 
Committee opposed Mr. Rehnquist’s 
nomination and urged that he not be 
confirmed by the Senate because of his 
alleged philosophical beliefs. They speak 
as advocates of special interests and con- 
cerns and that is their privilege and 
duty. They should understand that Mr. 
Rehnquist was the Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the Office of Legal 
Counsel. In that position he was the ad- 
vocate for the Department. He spoke fre- 
quently before committees of Congress 
and in other public forums in defense of 
and in support of President Nixon’s poli- 
cies, actions, and programs. His job was 
to convince his audience and listeners 
that what he urged was indeed legal and 
proper. 

Some suggest that some of these posi- 
tions demonstrate that Mr. Rehnquist is 
not sensitive to the civil liberties and in- 
dividual rights of our citizens. I do not 
believe this to be true. Mr. Rehnquist 
has stated publicly that he will render 
judgments on the law and will not inter- 
ject any personal feelings or previously 
adopted legal positions into his decisions. 
This is as it should be with any Justice 
on the Court. 

a urge speedy action on this nomina- 
tion. 


AMERICAN PRISONERS OF WAR 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, we have 
heard so many optimistic reports recent- 
ly about the situation in Indochina— 
about the number of American troops 
that have been withdrawn, and how 
“only” six or eight or 10 GI’s now die 
each week—there is a growing tempta- 
tion to forget our other troops in Indo- 
china who are not being withdrawn: the 
American prisoners of war. 

All of us in Congress have, of course, 
shared the frustration of the families of 
American prisoners of war and those 
missing in action. We know their frus- 
tration over the lack of progress that 
has been made in obtaining the prisoners’ 
release from the many letters we receive 
ae day from relatives across the Na- 

on. 

I felt this today from a most eloquent 
letter I received from the parents of an 
American prisoner of war from New Jer- 
sey—Mr. and Mrs. Edward Miller, whose 
son has been held prisoner for 314 years. 
They write that they “Would be less than 
frank if we did not admit that at times 
we are disheartened at no visible sign 
of a plausible administration effort 
aimed at prisoner release.” 

Mr. President, I invite the attention of 
Senators to the letter Mrs. Miller has 
addressed to the President and the Con- 
gress and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

FRANKLIN Lakes, N.J., 
November 15, 1971. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT AND MR. CONGRESSMAN: 
My son has been a prisoner of war in North 
Vietnam for 3% years. Today he is spending 
his fourth birthday as a prisoner of war. 
Many of his friends have seen their 5th, 6th 
and 7th birthdays as prisoners. 
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If my son could pick up the phone and ask 
you, Mr. President and Mr. Congressman 
“What are you doing, sir, to get us out of 
here?” could you in good conscience say that 
you really have tried? 

And if, in spite of no tangible government 
plan to obtain their release, some of these 
men eventually do make it back, and they 
ask “What took so long?” will you in good 
conscience be able to give a reasonable ex- 
planation? 

These men, without complaint, did their 
job and did it well. Don’t they have a right 
to expect you and all of us to do our job 
equally well, in this case, to find a way to 
obtain their release? 

Sincerely, 
HELEN C. MILLER. 


CLARENCE RUPP 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, today in 
Wichita, Kans., the Kansas Farm Bureau 
is holding its annual meeting. This is al- 
ways an outstanding event on the cal- 
endar of Kansas agricultural interests, 
because the farm bureau has played a 
leading role in building Kansas reputa- 
tion as America’s wheat State and one 
of its most important agricultural pro- 
ducers. Kansas farmers have always been 
in the forefront in the successful appli- 
cation of modern agricultural tech- 
nology, in the conservation and wise use 
of the State’s great natural resources 
and in the building of a productive and 
rewarding way of life in Kansas for 
themselves, their families and their fel- 
low citizens. The Kansas Farm Bureau 
has been a continuing positive influence 
in Kansas agriculture, working not only 
in behalf of its own members but in be- 
half of the best interests of all Kansas 
farmers. This record of high purpose and 
constructive contribution to the well- 
being of Kansas farmers is an outstand- 
ing achievement for the farm bureau, 
but even more than an institutional ac- 
complishment, it is a monument to the 
work of one man, Clarence Rupp, who 
has served as director of research for the 
Kansas Farm Bureau for the past 25 
years. 

Clarence Rupp is retiring this year, 
and the farm bureau is devoting part of 
its annual meeting to a salute to him for 
his unique and priceless contributions to 
their organization and to all the farmers 
of Kansas. For a quarter of a century, 
Clarence has traveled the State to visit 
farmers, learn their problems, and help 
them achieve solutions which will mean 
a better livelihood for themselves and a 
more productive American agricultural 
system. He has been one of their most 
effective and respected advocates with 
State government and with the Kansas 
congressional delegation. I became close- 
ly acquainted with Clarence when I 
served as a State legislator and as a Con- 
gressman from Kansas’ largest and most 
predominantly rural district, and I have 
continued to rely upon and appreciate his 
informed, constructive, and dedicated 
efforts in behalf of his membership and 
the rural community. 

The Kansas Farm Bureau will not seem 
the same without Clarence Rupp, but 
while he is stepping down from his for- 
mal post, I know he will have an active 
retirement and will continue to take a 
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busy part in the affairs of Kansas farm- 
ers and agriculture within our State. His 
many friends around the State will miss 
him in his familiar role, but all, I am 
sure, wish him well as he retires. 

I add my personal congratulations for 
a job well done and call the attention of 
my Senate colleagues to Clarence Rupp’s 
career as an outstanding example of why 
American agriculture and the citizens of 
rural America have been and continue to 
be such a vital, important, and valuable 
part of our Nation’s heritage. 


THE TRAGEDY IN ULSTER—III—THE 
LETHAL ARITHMETIC OF ULSTER 
INTERNMENT 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, perhaps 
the most bitter irony of the internment 
policy that was instituted in Northern 
Ireland last August is that the policy was 
supposed to help the local security forces 
to bring the sporadic violence under con- 
trol. Now, tragically, we see that the 
streams of blood have become rivers, and 
that a new wave of killing and violence 
has been triggered by the internment 
policy. 

The point is made dramatically clear 
in a recent article by Mr. Lewis Chester 
in the London Sunday Times in the issue 
of November 7, 1971. As the article states, 
since the adoption of internment, every 
important index of violence has in- 
creased. As measured by six different in- 
dices in a table accompanying the article, 
there has been more death and violence 
in Ulster in the past 3 months alone— 
some times substantially more—than 
there was in the preceding 7 months. 
Thus, more British soldiers have been 
killed and injured, more local police have 
been killed, more civilians have been 
killed, and the bombing has been heavier 
and more frequent in the period from 
August through October than it was in 
the period from January to July. 

As the article points out, these figures 
strongly suggest that the policy of intern- 
ment may actually be counterproductive 
even on its own terms, since internment 
may well be fueling the violence instead 
of reducing it. Surely, in light of figures 
like these, there can be no justification 
for a continuation of this cruel and re- 
pressive policy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article and accompanying 
table, published in the London Sunday 
Times, be printed in the Recor, together 
with two other articles from the same 
issue—one written by James Margach, 
giving a breakdown of persons held 
under the internment policy, the other 
written by Brian Moynahan, providing a 
vivid description of the violent conditions 
that British patrols now face on the 
streets of Belfast. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Sunday Times, Nov. 7, 1971] 


THE LETHAL ARITHMETIC OF ULSTER 
INTERNMENT 


(By Lewis Chester) 


You can prove anything with statistics 
except, it appears, the elusive proposition 
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that the policy of internment in Northern 
Ireland has succeeded in containing ter- 
rorist violence. 

The figures in the table are all drawn from 
official sources. The pattern they display is 
depressing when one recalls that the justifi- 
cation for internment, introduced on August 
9, was that it would enable security forces 
to get at the hard-core militants, the gun- 
men and the bombers. It effectively deprives 
“suspects” of elementary democratic rights, 
but it was adopted as a last-resort policy 
for containing violence. 

Since its adoption, every important index 
of violence—number of security forces killed 
and injured, number of civilians killed, num- 
ber of explosions—has risen with great speed. 
The escalatory point is best estbalished by 
a comparison of the figures for the first 
seven months of this year with those for 
August, September and October. 

During the past three months, 86 people 
were killed compared with 27 during the 
preceding seven. Of the 33 British soldiers 
killed, 23 have died since the beginning of 
August. Of the nine RUC policemen and 
Ulster Defense Reserve personnel killed, 
seven have died since August 1. Of the 171 
soldiers injured, 104 have sustained their in- 
juries since that date. Of the 700 bomb ex- 
plosions, over half have occurred since in- 
ternment. And the bombs are getting bigger. 
Of the 9,000 odd pounds of explosive used, 
over 6,000 have been deployed in the past 
three months. 

The Home Secretary, Mr. Maudling, re- 
cently turned down the idea of changing 
the internment policy on the grounds that 
it would not be in anyone's interests “to 
release upon the streets of Belfast people 
who would join the ranks of the murderers.” 

But the figures point in a different direc- 
tion. Paradoxically, it seems that the process 
of “lifting” suspected murderers may lead 
to a higher murder rate. For example, last 
month 15 members of the security forces 
were killed, 10 more than in any month prior 
to internment. Yet throughout October there 
were around 350 “IRA suspects” under some 
form of detention without trial. They, at 
least, could not have committed the reported 
murders. 

The army argues firmly that internment 
has been a military success. They buttress 
this claim with a different set of statistics 
which show their progress in locating weap- 
ons caches since August 9. Of the 124 rifles 
picked up this year, 58 have been located 
since internment, as have nine of the ten 
machine guns, 84 of the 169 pistols and re- 
volvers, 26 of the 66 shotguns and over 20,- 
000 of the 60,000 rounds of ammunition. 

This is encouraging but only up to a point. 
The virtual impossibility of sealing the bor- 
der means that illegal weapons can be re- 
placed. 

The other important army claim is that 
since internment they have been able to as- 
sist in the arrest of 588 “wanted men,” many 
of whom are now under detention or in- 
terned. 

In strict military terms, of course, this is 
another gain but when viewed in relation 
to the figures for violence it may represent a 
net political loss. At present, the official fig- 
ures provide ammunition for those who argue 
that internment as a policy has been coun- 
ter-productive, and that this method of 
neutralizing gunmen has succeeded in creat- 
ing a new breed of gunmen who did not exist 
before. 

It may be, of course, that what we are 
now witnessing in Ulster is a last desperate 
stand by the terrorists before the military 
imposes its authority. This outcome, however, 
is not yet reflected in the statistics. 
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1971 


February 


CASUALTIES IN NORTHERN IRELAND 
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March April 


Number of explosions... 
Poundage of explosive us 


1 Internment introduced August 9. 
Note: Figures do not include November casualties. 


[From the London Times, Nov. 7, 1971] 


ULSTER: 882 HELD, 476 RELEASED In 3 
MONTHS 


(By James Margach, Political Correspondent) 


Official figures from 10 Downing Street last 
night reveal for the first time that the num- 
ber of people rounded up in Ulster—882 in 
all—in the three months since the controver- 
sial emergency power's swoop of August 9 is 
substantially higher than estimates had sug- 
gested. Equally surprising, more than half— 
476—have already been released. 

The figures indicate that the security forces 
have been casting the net pretty wide in their 
effort to bring in the gunmen and the bomb- 
ers of the IRA, and that arrests are still going 
on at a high rate. But the quick release of 54 
per cent does point to a rather poorer flow of 
intelligence than the Army has been claiming. 
This is the balance sheet of the 882 arrested: 


Released without detention order 

Released after detention order. 

Released on Advisory Committee recom- 
mendation 

Released from internment on RUC rec- 
ommendation 


Total released 


Held under Regulation 10. 
Held under detention order 


Total held 


Regulation 10 of the Special Powers Act 
authorises the arrest without warrant and 
detention for not more than 48 hours of any 
person for the purpose of interrogation. 

The Advisory Committee has considered the 
cases of 99 internees; and made 10 recom- 
mendations for release, of which eight have 
been accepted by the authorities and two are 
being considered; 22 reviews were made on re- 
quest by people concerned and 77 as part of 
the general review of all the cases. In addi- 
tion, 317 people have been charged under the 
regular laws with offences arising from civil 
disobedience and causing affrays. 

In spite of an impression to the contrary 
that might have been given by the issuing of 
such a detailed analysis from Downing Street, 
Ministers were insistently denying yesterday 
that the Government was moving towards 
either direct rule of Ulster from London, or 
establishing a new Irish Office in Whitehall, 
under a senior Cabinet Minister, to integrate 
all policies, civil and military, for Ulster. 

“These reports are complete nonsense,” a 
senior Cabinet Minister said to me, “and they 
can only spread confusion and uncertainty 
among all sections of the two communities. 
The Government’s policies for dealing witn 
Ulster will not be amended or modified in 
any degree—the Prime Minister has already 
declared his personal determination to see 
this crisis through to a successful and peace- 
ful solution.” 

Direct rule, I was told, “would be the final 
catastrophe and would imply a disastrous 
breakdown not only in the Parliamentary and 
Government system at Stormont, but of all 
the public and civil services as well.” 

Another Minister told me: “The idea that 


you can impose a solution, by introducing 
direct rule, is pure fantasy. The only people 
who would rejoice at direct rule would 
be the IRA gunmen; for them it would be 
a great victory, but for the two communities 
it would bring only despair and probably 
precipitate violent reactions among the Prot- 
estant majority in protest. The Protestants 
would be infuriated at what they would re- 
gard as surrender to gun law.” 

It is stressed in Whitehall that a new 
Irish Office on the lines of the Scottish and 
Welsh Offices would be of little value. Four 
senior Cabinet Ministers—the Prime Minis- 
ter; Mr. Reginald Maudling, Home Secretary; 
Lord Carrington, Defense Secretary; and Mr. 
William Whitelaw, Lord President—meet al- 
most daily on Ulster. Permanent officials of 
departments are in daily conference. 

Ulster was tense yesterday following the 
shooting of a mother of five in Londonderry. 
Four explosions shook the centre of Bel- 
fast—one in a garage, where three men gave 
a girl petrol pump attendant only 20 seconds 
to get out. Meanwhile the Police Wives’ As- 
sociation at Armagh sent a strongly-worded 
letter to Mr. Maulding, the Home Secretary, 
demanding better protection for RUC men, 
who, they say, are being sent “on suicide mis- 
sions daily.” In the village of Carrickmore, 
Co. Tyrone, troops yesterday found what the 
Army believes to have been an IRA bomb- 
making factory. The haul included 75 1b of 
explosives, 1,500 ft of fuse wire and 400 
detonators. 


[From the London Times, Nov. 7, 1971] 
New BELFAST BATTLE WEAPONS 
(By Brian Moynahan) 


Nore.—As the political argument about the 
Army's role in Ulster grows, the situation on 
the streets is worsening. Brian Mo has 
been on foot-patrol with the 3rd Queens and 
the Greenjackets to see how the soldiers are 
dealing with a type of harassment unique 
amongst the world’s trouble-spots.) 

Whitewash is the latest weapon in Belfast. 
In the Catholic Lower Falls it is daubed on 
the walls to head height only. It is concen- 
trated on corners and on the sides of the 
streets that are exposed to sniper fire from 
the Divis flats which overlook the area. 

In short, it has effectively exposed troops 
at all the points where they are most at risk 
during night foot patrols. Last week, jump- 
ing from a “pig,” an armoured personnel 
carrier, to start a patrol with a platoon of 
the Green Jackets, we ran across Lincoln 
Street. The white paint picked us out im- 
mediately. It got us again at the next crossing 
at Leesom Street, traced us along Cape Street 
and silhouetted us in Quadrant Street. 

There aren’t many street lights left in the 
Lower Falls. Whenever there is shooting, the 
troops go for the lamps. “Half the rounds we 
fire are aimed at the lamps,” said one rifle- 
man. When they are lit everyone runs past 
them to the next doorway. Car headlights are 
used to spotlight troops. A car stopped in 
Cape Street last week pinpointing the two 
lead members of the patrol. The first man im- 
mediately crossed to the dark side, the other 
aimed down the beam at the windscreen. The 
lights went out. “Once we had them on cars, 
they started on the paint.” 


Noise is another factor. As soon as you are 
out of the “pig,” whistles blow. They follow 
you down the streets, marking your position, 
They are blown behind you to get you to 
turn; round, blown just as you run across a 
junction. Football rattles and dustbin lid 
drumming begins, and is picked up in the 
other streets. Women sing—“There won't be 
many of you going home”—and that too 1s 
echoed around you. 

The “verbal aggro” starts within a few 
seconds, first from the windows, and then 
street doors open and women come out and 
shout. “You f---ing British yellows, your 
wives are having black bastards in Britain, 
but you'll never see them, We're waliting for 
you in Milan Street, you f---ing yellows.” 
“Tell them in Milan Street the f---ers are 
coming.” 

Physical “aggro” is planned and dangerous, 
The army claims that every street in the 
Lower Falls has a “stag list”—around the 
clock rota of women to organise and co- 
ordinate resistance to patrols. They give the 
first whistle warnings. Then they try to cut 
off the patrol at the rear, and if Possible split 
it in two by getting up the middle of the 
street. 

Last week it was raining and only about 
40 women followed. They tried to cut off the 
last man. But last month patrols of 30 men 
were often nearly swamped by crowds of 
over 200 women and children, pushing them 
down the narrow streets with bricks. It is 
a time the troops hate. It is often the pre- 
lude to a gun or nail bomb attack and with 
their concentration on the crowd and its 
hysterla they feel claustrophobic and help- 
less. They cannot open fire with women 
around them. 

Suddenly the women disappear. “It’s in- 
credible how fast they do it; their front 
doors are never locked, I’ve seen a hundred 
women disappear in a few seconds, and im- 
mediately the real trouble starts,” said the 
platoon leader, 26-year-old Sgt. Anderson, 
As the crowd evaporates, the sub machine 
gun bursts or bombs come in: sometimes 
from behind where the crowd has been, some- 
times from the other end of the street. Often 
nail bombs are thrown over the houses from 
the parallel street. 

But the single gunman is most common. 
He chooses a long straight street, firing his 
bursts from a street corner at least 300 yards 
from the patrol. He runs off down a side- 
street, immediately hands over his weapon 
to a “keeper,” and ... “by the time we get 
on to house searches he'll have his feet up 
in front of the telly watching Match of the 
Day or something,” says Sgt. Anderson. 

With the sniper, the range normally goes 
up to 700 yards, firing from a high block of 
flats. The Third Queens, who are responsi- 
ble for the Falls and adjoining areas, think 
they have pinpointed a regular sniper’s posi- 
tion in a flat on the fifth floor of one of the 
Divis blocks. But returning fire against an 
uncertain target in a crowded block is not 
encouraged. 

Gunmen working in pairs or fours con- 
centrate on areas of open ground that 
patrols have to pass, one trying to kill the 
lead man in the patrol before he can give 
cover to the No. 2, who becomes the target 
for the other gunman. If the patrol has 
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moved down too far to be still securing the 
street corner in its rear, gunmen working in 
& group can attack it simultaneously from 
there. 

Ambushes are normally based on hoax 

telephone calls, reporting bombs or stolen 
cars, 
Short streets with limited cover where 
troops will tend to bunch up, but with easy 
exit for the gunman to a safe house or to 
a car, are chosen. Ambushes are usually set 
near crowded major streets to make the 
troops feel less isolated, and so more re- 
laxed, and to make it easier to drive off after 
the burst is fired. 

The IRA has its successes operating like 
this: 24 troops were wounded or killed in 
the Belfast area in September, 33 last month. 
But tactics work both ways. The Lower Falls 
are not patrolled at night in less than 
section strength. “When you're in there, you 
Teel the odds must be with the gunman. It’s 
a maze of streets. He can run anywhere,” 
said Sgt. Anderson. 

But how does he feel? “He's got 30 people 
against him much better armed and trained. 
We vary everything the whole time, so he’s 
no pattern to work on. He doesn’t know what 
streets we'll move into, what cover we have. 
We have to get him to the stage where he 
just wants to get his burst off on spec, and 
then get out.” 

Route patterns and timing are never the 
same. Last week’s platoon was split into two, 
working on an interlocking U pattern for 
maximum support. When one section moved 
up a street, the other was moving down an- 
other parallel street two away. Sometimes it 
is one away, sometimes three. 

Direct cover is given on crucial intersec- 
tions from different corners. Some women 
ran across the top of a street to give the 
other section “provocations” which turned 
out to be purely verbal, quite unaware that 
any gunman behind them would have been 
covered. 

The noise, the whistling, and the obsceni- 
ties are almost encouraged. “Hoax” patrols— 
troops clambering out of a “pig,” walking 
down one street, and picking up the trans- 
port at the bottom—are used on the theory 
that sooner or later the people will simply 
get tired of being kept up all night shouting 
at patrols that may not be there. 

But the provocation that troops have to 
put up with without retaliating is intense, 
particularly in situations which seem to be 
the prelude to shooting. Three men in the 
Falls refused to be searched. One grabbed 
the wireless operator’s set and tried to drag 
it off him. Immediately women came out of 
houses and milled round him, The rest of the 
section was against whitewash and visible 
from the Divis Flats. 

Dustbin lids started banging. Two riflemen 
ran across the street, but could not get 
through the women. They were jostled back 
into the middle of the street. 

The sergeant ran over—‘“Move it. I said 
bloody move it.” They were getting bunched 
up. A car drove slowly past the top of the 
street, and the “car men” (the riflemen who 
cover all cars and particularly the tipper 
trucks the IRA now uses as its armoured 
cars) knelt and swung with it. The whole 
feeling was to turn away from Divis. 

A rifleman was kicked, hit the man with 
his rifle butt, and forced his way through the 
women, The sergeant came back—‘Thank 
God it’s raining or we would have had a 
hundred of them.” The man who was cracked 
by the rifle walked off without a stagger. 
By Belfast standards it was not even a 
minor incident. 


MERLIN K. DuVAL, M.D. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
should like to take note of the fact that 
one of our most distinguished Arizona 
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physicians, Dr. Merlin Kearfott DuVal, 
dean of the College of Medicine at the 
University of Arizona, has been named 
to head the office of Assistant Secretary 
for Health and Scientific Affairs in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Doctor DuVal, a surgeon and teacher, 
is an uncommonly fine selection for the 
difficult job of trying to pull together the 
uncoordinated health efforts of the Fed- 
eral Government. We in Arizona know 
Dr. DuVal’s enormous capability, and it 
is with reluctance that I say today that 
Arizona’s loss is the Federal Govern- 
ment’s gain. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle on this unusual medical man, pub- 
lished in the November 1 issue of the 
magazine Modern Medicine be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONTEMPORARIES 
(By Merlin K. DuVal, M.D.) 

When the office of assistant secretary for 
health and scientific affairs was created four 
years ago in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Merlin Kearfott DuVal 
was building a medical school in Arizona. 

Some argue that events conspired to make 
the office unmanageable—the 1968 elections, 
a change of administrations and with it a 
long delay in appointing an assistant secre- 
tary, a delay that -caused dissipation of 
power as agencies reestablished direct ties 
to Congress and to other high level officials— 
and there are some who maintain that the 
office came with built-in limitations, that 
the job itself is on trial, not the political 
appointee who holds the office. 

Now the mantle has fallen on Dr, DuVal, 
dean of the College of Medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona and a surgeon, teacher, 
onetime student of music, and man who 
knows something of the techniques required 
for survival around legislative halls. 

The assignment was given to him—“in ef- 
fect, I was drafted”—through a kind of odd- 
man-out agreement between medical admin- 
istrators who were sought for the post. 

“If anybody can pull together the unco- 
ordinated health efforts in the 'H’ of HEW, 
Monte DuVal is the guy to do it,” observes 
Duke University’s William G. Anlyan, He sees 
Dr. DuVal as “one of those rare people” with 
a@ blend of ability and diplomacy—and 
enough of each to move effectively in Wash- 
ington’s often hostile climate. 

Even though the office wasn’t designed for 
a pianist-composer, the doctor's earlier pre- 
occupation, someone with a knowledge of 
harmonics may be needed to make this ele- 
phantine bureaucracy swing. 

After a few months in residence, Dr. Du- 
Val is “beginning to have an impression that 
the job is do-able,” conce at the same 
time, however, that he hasn't yet been tested. 
In any case, the job is “whatever the indi- 
vidual in it makes it.” 

He succeeded Dr. Roger O. Egeberg as 
assistant secretary because the Adminis- 
tration—specifically HEW Secretary Elliot 
Richardson—wanted “additional strengths 
brought to this office, something in addition 
to those Dr. Egeberg already is supplying.” 
Dr. Egeberg remains in HEW as an adviser 
to Secretary Richardson. 

Not the least of these new strengths is a 
firsthand knowledge of the legislative proc- 
esses, gained as a medical school emissary 
to state officials and members of the Okla- 
homa legislature from 1957 until 1964. 

The 48-year-old surgeon, born and schooled 
in Montclair, N.J., found himself pointed to- 
ward Oklahoma in the summer of 1956—“and 
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I didn’t even know where Oklahoma was”’— 
when someone he had met only once in his 
life asked him to go there, He did, for a 
position as associate professor of surgery at 
the University of Oklahoma School of Medi- 
cine, leaving behind a vacancy for an assist- 
ant professor of surgery at State University 
of New York School of Medicine in Brooklyn. 

He taught surgery and involved himself 
in clinical research with special attention 
to the pancreas and biliary tree. By 1960 he 
had become professor of surgery and vice- 
chairman of the department, and two years 
later he was made assistant director of the 
University of Oklahoma Medical Center. 

But something else happened to him on 
his way to Arizona and Washington, D.C. 

“Well, I branched out,” he said. “I found 
that I had an interest in working in the com- 
munity.” 

“It began in the Chamber of Commerce, on 
whose board he served, and moved from there 
to a group struggling to modernize Okla- 
homa City’s government. That effort met 
with enough success to attract the attention 
of his dean, who promptly handed him the 
planning and development functions which 
meant, in short, “selling it to the Oklahoma 
legislature.” 

As a lobbyist for the medical school, Dr. 
DuvVal shepherded through legislation to ex- 
pand the medical center and launch a re- 
building program. But the way he did it ap- 
parently aroused not a single shred of parti- 
san yammering. 

Perhaps the best test of this came when 
Sen, Fred Harris (D., Okla.), then a state 
senator, asked Dr, DuVal to join him in his 
campaign for the U.S. Senate seat held at 
that time by J. Howard Edmondson. 

“Fred,” he protested. “I’m a Republican,” 

Arizona, also thirsting for the DuVal touch, 
beckoned during this period and, in October 
1963, he agreed to go to Tucson, which had 
no more than a commitment to start a medi- 
cal school on the University of Arizona 
campus, 

Life as a dean in Arizona began as a grand 
tour—more than 3,000 speeches that helped 
raise $3 million from private sources. That 
money, coupled with a $4-million grant from 
the Public Health Service, built the basic sci- 
ences building. 

The new Arizona school then sold $8.5 mil- 
lion in bonds to be retired from student fees 
and obtained $15 million more from PHS. 
The money supposedly was designated for 
& clinical sciences building, but a dispute 
nearly torpedoed the project. It ended hap- 
pily, however, with a 300-bed teaching hospi- 
tal which included a clinical sciences wing. 

“The total plant,’ said Dr. DuVal, “adds 
up to $31 million without a dime of state 
money in it.” 

Arizona’s legislature did provide operating 
money, and the first class was admitted in 
the fall of 1967. From that entering class of 
32, the first graduates emerged last June. 
The school is now admitting 64 new students 
each year and by the fall of 1973, the size of 
the entering class may be doubled again. 

Dr. DuVal’s agreement to take the job in 
Washington was preconditioned by a leave of 
absence from the University of Arizona. 

“I absolutely love Arizona,” he declared, 
“and it is my intention to return; it’s a most 
satisfying place to live.” 

He is in Washington partly because he 
senses that he may hold some professional 
credits which can be spent in a good cause. 

“T'A like to do what I can to reconcile the 
public versus private differences in the health 
field,” he says. “I'm deeply committed to 
keeping medicine strong and essentially free; 
the right of self-determination—what hospi- 
tals to affiliate with and how to license and 
certify. 

“There is nothing like it in the world. But 
there is a very fine line between being strong 
and free and being self-interested. 
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“The medical profession, as assessed by the 
public, is focused on its own self-interest at 
a time when health care is seen as a right. 
They are not compatible; something has to 
give. Public expectations must step down a 
little or the medical profession must yield. 

“I believe it is time for physicians to take 
a bigger step forward. This job offers as good 
a point for leverage as any other. That’s one 
reason I took it.” 

A large part of his task thus is to persuade 
medicine that the present Administration is 
committed to preserving the profession. 

The Administration, he makes clear, views 
Health Maintenance Organizations (HMOs) 
as a device designed to “protect those 
strengths the professionals want to protect.” 

“They [HMOs] invite the physician to 
bring an element of control into what he 
does, on his own terms,” Dr. DuVal argues. 
“The concept of HMOs is, in effect, to leave 
the professional provider in control. The 
profession is slow to recognize the strength 
in that solution.”” ~“ 

He knows that HMOs have been the tar- 
get of a medical backlash. The American 
Medical Association, for instance, adopted a 
hands-off policy, neither endorsing nor op- 
posing the concept. Nevertheless, within the 
AMA skepticism was growing. 

“Their own proposal [Medicredit],” Dr. 
DuVal asserts, “simply doesn’t treat the issue. 
It’s a device to pay the bills, not to bring 
reason or cost control into it. That’s why it 
isn’t going anywhere.” 

“We can talk about quality, about access 
to care, but the gut issue is cost. Physicians 
must understand this. The American public 
cannot afford to be sick.” 

He contends that the principles to control 
costs are contained in the Administration's 
proposals and in the foundation concept— 
“whether it’s fee-for-service or salaried prac- 
tice is of little consequence to the Admin- 
istration; the issue is cost and it is predeter- 
minable.” 

In his judgment, there are two reasons why 
the medical profession can't bring costs un- 
der control. One is its code of ethics, the 
effects of which are to treat medicine as a 
nonbusiness. The second is that doctors have 
no personal financial stake in the resources 
they use. 

“This is what is wrong,” he said. 

But, under the HMO concept, he adds, 
both shortcomings can be remedied. They 
are consistent with the code; moreover, there 
would be only a certain amount of money 
available, which means that doctors “won't 
spend a dime they won’t have to.” 

“A doctor could influence the amount of 
money he earns by the advice he gives to 
patients; the less he does for a patient, the 
more he earns.” 

However close to a collision with medicine 
he may be, he remains hopeful that such a 
crash will never occur. He believes, at this 
stage, that he still holds some “wholesome 
punches on my ticket” on both sides of the 
street, public and private. 

“I have been working actively within the 
AMA,” he also points out. “As far as I know, 
I hold reasonably good credentials with that 
organization, At the same time, I’ve held 
pretty good credential with the Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges.” 

He was a member of the AMA’s liaison com- 
mittee on medical education to the Council 
on Medical Education and was chairman of 
the AAMC’s Council of Deans and for several 
years a member of the Executive Council. 

He professes the “highest personal re- 
gard” for Secretary Richardson—"“a man of 
consummate ability.” 

“If the issue is whether I can do the job 
for the secretary,” he says, “obviously it de- 
pends a great deal on who the secretary is.” 

Upon coming to Washington, he plunged 
immediately into a twelve-hour day, seven- 
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day week schedule that left some staff mem- 
bers gasping in awe. 

“He's a glutton for work,” said one staffer. 
“It isn’t unusual to come back at night and 
find him here; he works a man-killing sched- 
ule.” 

“Time is going by,” explains Dr. DuVal. 
“Only eighteen months left; that’s how long 
my leave is. I don’t have time to fool around.” 

From the record it would appear that he 
was never one to fool around. When he and 
Carol Nickerson were schoolmates back in 
Montclair they had decided by the time they 
were in the eighth grade that they would 
marry when they finished college. They did. 
Today they have three children—David, 24, 
a newsman in Tucson; Barbara, 22, who is 
experimenting with theater as an educa- 
tional vehicle for children with psychological 
difficulties; and Frederick, 16, who last sum- 
mer was a delegate to Boys’ Nation. 

Dr. DuVal graduated in 1943 from Dart- 
mouth College with a bachelor of arts de- 
gree after majoring in music. He was married 
the following year and in 1946 obtained his 
M.D. degree from Cornell University Medical 
College. 

He has served on the Board of Governors 
of the American College of Surgeons, on the 
Board of Directors of the Southwest Research 
Foundation, and as chairman of the Gov- 
ernor’s Steering Committee to Regional Medi- 
cal Programs in Arizona and later as di- 
rector of Arizona’s Regional Medical Pro- 
grams. He also was chairman of the 
Commission on Education for the Health 
Professions, National Association of State 
Universities and Land Grant Colleges; and 
a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Arizona Kidney Foundation. 

Despite his loyalties to medicine, to the 
Administration, to Arizona and to the people 
there, another ranks higher: Mrs. DuVal. 
Of her, he says: “She is my best friend.” 


SOVIET PRIORITIES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
several previous occasions, I stated on the 
floor of the Senate that we must not 
make the mistake of looking upon the 
Russians as 10 feet tall. In formulating 
our policies in this country, both military 
and international, we should continually 
keep in mind that the economy of the 
Soviet Union is being very heavily bur- 
dened by their efforts to close the mili- 
tary gap with the United States. 

Numerous studies of the economy of 
the Soviet Union by the Joint Economic 
Committee have brought out the fact 
that their civilian economy has suffered 
and continues to suffer severely from the 
military burden in that country. Their 
GNP is only half of ours and when al- 
lowance is made for the fact that their 
population is bigger than the population 
of the United States, it becomes obvious 
that per capita GNP is less than half that 
in this country. Yet, the amounts they are 
spending, while disputed among experts, 
are substantial and represent a much 
greater burden on the individual than in 
this Nation. 

The net result is that the Soviet Union 
has strong incentives for reducing its 
military burden and revising its spending 
priorities. In this respect, their situation 
is like ours except that their need to re- 
vise priorities is much more pronounced 
because they are severely handicapping 
the growth of their civilian society. 

They know that by overcommitting 
their resources to military production, 
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they are depriving their program of 
modernization needed to overcome the 
technological lag from which they suffer. 
We understand that at the present time 
their vast oil and gas complex in West 
Siberia is going ahead. This will cost a 
great deal in resources. Likewise, they 
are undertaking to expand their produc- 
tion of atomic electric power, as well as 
to improve their transport facilities. They 
know that a reduction in the level of de- 
fense could help to promote the success of 
their consumption goals, set forth in the 
nine 5-year plan. These goals purport 
to improve substantially the qualities of 
food, clothing, housing, and transport 
for the Soviet consumer. 

I invite attention to a most interesting 
article entitled “Soviet Priorities at 
Crossroad,” written by Michael Getler, 
Washington Post staff writer, and pub- 
lished in last Sunday’s Post. 

Mr. Getler states that the huge out- 
lays for defense in the Soviet Union 
have been at the expense of their stand- 
ard of living and that experts in this 
country believe that this distortion is 
creating painful pressures on Soviet lead- 
ers to rearrange priorities. 

He makes the point that the very 
modern and huge military machine with 
the underlying industrial production 
may be the only efficiently run com- 
ponent of the Soviet economy. It is not 
matched by any civilian counterpart. The 
Russians still use nine times as much 
labor and one and one-half times as 
much land to produce three-quarters of 
what our farms produce. 

These facts should be kept in mind as 
the United States participates in the 
SALT talks which are now reconvened. 
Moreover, it makes the prospects of the 
President’s forthcoming visit more aus- 
picious. In the circumstances, I would 
hope that proponents of more military 
spending could tone down somewhat 
their chronic tactic of conjuring up a 
Soviet monster. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SOVIET PRIORITIES AT CROSSROAD 
(By Michael Getler) 

By pouring billions of its rubles into new 
missiles, submarines and warships over the 
last several years, the Soviet Union has man- 
aged to close the military power gap with the 
United States. 

But these huge outlays for defense have 
come largely at the expense of the Soviet 
standard of living and, in the view of experts 
in this country, may now be creating painful 
pressures of a very different sort for Soviet 
leaders to begin rearranging their spending 
priorities. 

Russia’s civilian economy is widely re- 
garded as technologically backward and 
grossly inefficient, not only in comparison 
with the United States but even relative to 
other states of Communist East Europe. 

The modern military machine—and the 
huge industrial network that supports it— 
is the pride of the Russian bureaucracy, 
probably its only efficiently run component. 
And it has brought the Soviet Union global 
influence. 

But it is not matched by a modern work- 
er’s society that Soviet leaders can point to as 
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the model of the good life for other nations 
to follow. 

“What we see,” says Michael Boretsky, a 
senior policy analyst in the Commerce De- 
partment and a Soviet specialist, “is So- 
viet scientists developing the Lunakhod 
moonwalker—a marvel of scientific and en- 
gineering accomplishment by any stan- 
dard—a dozen or so missile systems, an SST, 
space station and two dozen new kinds of 
war ships .. ., while the Soviet government 
has to go shopping abroad for simple auto- 
mobile-making technology, machine tools, 
material handling equipment, chemical 
plans and much more.” 

Because of the backwardness of Soviet 
agricultural technology, the Russians use 
“nine times as much labor and half again 
as much land to produce roughly three- 
fourths of what U.S. farms produce,” ac- 
cording to Richard T. Davis, a deputy assist- 
ant secretary of state. 

Occasionally, a criticism of Soviet priori- 
ties emerges from within the Soviet Union 
itself. In March 1970, an “open letter” from 
an esteemed Russian physicist, Andrei D. Sak- 
harov, who played a key role in Soviet de- 
velopment of the H-bomb was circulated 
clandestinely in Russia and openly in the 
West. 

Sakhfrov claimed that the economic gap 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union was widening in America’s favor. “We 
lag behind in oil drilling . . . gas drilling 
. .. production of electric power . . . hope- 
lessly lag behind in chemistry and infinite- 
ly in computer technology,” Sakhrov wrote. 

This week in Vienna, U.S. and Soviet nego- 
tiators begin the fourth round of the Strate- 
gic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT), discus- 
sions aimed at putting at least some limita- 
tions on the costly, enduring and dangerous 
nuclear arms race. 

Among U.S. experts on Soviet affairs, there 
is widespread agreement that a SALT agree- 
ment early next year would be a major politi- 
cal plus for President Nixon, but that the 
Russians—whose gross national product is 
only roughly half of this country’s—would 
gain far more economically. 

Yet, despite what appear to be pressing 
economic problems by Western standards, 
many experienced Kremlinologists say they 
are still unconvinced that the top Soviet 
leadership is willing to reorder Russian pri- 
orities in fashion that will really defuse that 
arms race. 

The Soviet motives at SALT, they say, 
are still unclear. 

Are the Russians really intent on a sig- 
nificant change in direction because of com- 
pelling economic pressures at home. 

Or, with increasing troubles along the Chi- 
nese border and decreasing tensions along the 
NATO border, do they view SALT as just a 
convenient breather, allowing them to catch 
up in those areas of weapons technology 
where they still trail the United States and 
then translate this into a politically useful 
edge in strategic power? 

Is SALT, as William T. Lee, an economist 
and Soviet specialist at the Stanford Re- 
search Institute, asks, "part of a well thought 
out program to speak softly while shaping 
a bigger cudgel? 

Some Kremlin watchers believe that Com- 
munist Party boss Leonid I. Brezhnev is now 
personally powerful enough to cut back the 
military budget in favor of a more balanced 
economy, if he chooses. 

These analysts cite Brezhnev’s emphasis at 
the 24th Party Congress in April on improv- 
ing the lot of the Russian consumer and 
worker—if only to improve worker morale 
and thus productivity at the factory, which 
is also held to be far below U.S. standards. 
These analysts argue that this emphasis may 
mean that Brezhnev has already had his 
fight with the Red marshals and won. 

Others say Brezhnev’s rhetoric may only 
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have been “cosmetics,” designed to ease fears 
which spread through the entire Soviet bloc 
last winter after workers rioted and struck 
in Poland. The actual statistics of the new 
five-year plan presented at that congress 
show only a modest six-per cent rise in pro- 
duction of consumer goods over the five- 
year period. 

If there is to be any serious juggling of 
priorities, it will have to come at the expense 
of the military-industrial complex in order 
to have any real impact on the rest of the 
economy. The reservoir of talent and tools 
in that sector will have to be spread around. 

But how far the Kremlin’s political leaders 
can safely go, or want to go, in tampering 
with their pride and joy is another question. 

There is no doubt among many specialists 
here that the Communist Party firmly con- 
trols the military. 

“This business of the marshals taking over 
is nonsense” says John R. Hardt of the Re- 
search Analysis Corp. (RAC). 

“This very heavy emphasis on defense” says 
RAC’s John R. Thomas, “exists because the 
civilian leadership wants it to.” 

In the West, say the RAC specialists, the 
argument is over whether the military has 
too much power. In Russia, they say, the 
argument more often is about how much can 
be safely spent for other things. 

Thus, what the Soviet leadership must 
overcome is not just a powerful military es- 
tablishment, but their own tendency to rely 
on military judgment. And, thus Yar, the 
buildup of the Russian military has provided 
the political leadership influence in the 
world rather than battle scars. 

“I think there is a tendency in this coun- 
try” says the Rand Corporation's Soviet ex- 
pert Dr. Thomas W. Wolfe, “to project upon 
the Soviets our own view of the disutilities 
of military power that don’t accord with the 
Russians’ own experience. 

“They haven't had a Vietnam. They haven't 
had great political losses because of the 
exercise of military power at their disposal. 
On the contrary, they have solved some very 
critical political problems for themselves by 
the brutal willingness to send their forces to 
fight if necessary in Czechoslovakia, for ex- 
ample. 

“I'd be the last one to argue that the Rus- 
sians weren't at an important crossroads now, 
but the world of military power looks differ- 
ent to them than to our leadership and de- 
fense intellectuals.” 


THE PROBLEM OF JOBS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, we 
hear a lot of discussion today about the 
rate of unemployment and about the 
need for additional jobs to maintain the 
high standard of living to which the 
American people are accustomed. 

And it certainly is no secret that I feel 
this Nation is in for serious trouble if we 
continue to permit the unrestrained at- 
tacks on our aerospace and defense tech- 
nology to go on unchallenged. Many 
times I have suggested on the Senate 
floor that we cannot have full or even 
adequate employment in this country if 
we turn our backs on progress and if we 
keep forfeiting our technological advan- 
tages to other nations. There is, of course, 
no way of knowing how much the scut- 
tling of the SST program in the United 
States will ultimately cost us in terms of 
markets, jobs, and wages. But we do 
know that the aerospace industry in this 
country is hurting and hurting seriously. 

Mr. President, my son, Representative 
Barry M. GOLDWATER, Jr., represents a 
district in California which is especially 
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hard hit by the unwise cutbacks in Amer- 
ican aviation technology. Because of 
this, he has made a very careful study 
of the problem. It shows a 48-percent de- 
crease in the number of aerospace jobs in 
4 years. In California alone, the study 
showed 200,000 workers were laid off be- 
tween 1967 and 1971, representing a loss 
in personal income of $2.6 billion. 

Because of this study’s importance, not 
only to California but to the Nation and 
the taxpayers everywhere in this country, 
I ask unanimous consent that Represent- 
ative GOLDWATER’s speech entitled “The 
Future for Aviation and Technology in 
America” or “Come Ride With Me on 
the Concorde” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE FUTURE For AVIATION®AND TECHNOLOGY 
IN AMERICA OR “COME RIDE WITH ME ON THE 
CONCORDE" 


(By Barry M. GOLDWATER, Jr.) 


1903 might best be described as a “Wright 
Turn Of The Century", It was Orville Wright 
who launched us into the age of powered 
flight. Simple aviation evolved into special- 
ized aeronautics and ultimately astronautics. 
On October 4, 1957, the USSR successfully 
orbited a man-made satellite, Sputnik I. 
America’s Explorer I followed a year later, 
and the race into space began. 

Sixty-six years after Orville Wright had 
lifted off the sands of Kitty Hawk, another 
pilot, Neil Armstrong, descended from a 
strange craft onto the soil of the lunar sur- 
face. Man was on the moon. The promise of 
yesterday became the dramatic, unforgettable 
fact of today. Man had successfully probed 
beyond the constrictions of his own planet, 
and in the greatest of adventures reached 
out into space and found a sure foothold. 

We are now standing at the threshhold of 
tomorrow. Where do we go from here? Will 
America retain her leadership in this new 
era? Will America accept the challenge, and 
continue to dominate the world in science 
and technology? And will American aviation 
make the changes needed to compete success- 
fully in the world market? 

Today America stands to lose everything 
gained through a half century of work. We 
have seen the deterioration. We have seen the 
attack on technology—the root of all envi- 
ronmental problems. The attack on defense. 
The abstract illusion that our enemies are 
not real and all this money should be spent 
for welfare. The attack and subsequent de- 
feat of the SST—the monster that poisons 
the air, deafens our ears, and is the white 
elephant of the airways. 

This misleading and dangerous tendency to 
put down our aerospace and defense tech- 
nology is hurting America—and it is hurting 
you! 

People are put out of work. They have no 
money for consumer goods, so sales go down 
and the economy suffers. With less people 
producing, less taxes are paid—and you have 
to pick up the slack. With more people on 
unemployment and welfare, you pay more 
taxes to support them. (First Chart) 

The story is clear. You can see the decline 
in employment: 

1967—1,392,000. 

1970—1,067,000. 

1971—800 250. 

This is a 48 percent decrease in four years— 
it is also 600,000 people out of a job. 

In California alone, 200,000 workers were 
laid off from 1967 through 1971. This is a 
loss in personal income of $2.6 billion. 

This type of loss not only affects you, the 
house you own, the car you drive, the clothes 
you wear, your very freedom, but it seriously 
weakens our nation as a whole—our balance 
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of payments, tax revenues, technological su- 
periority—and our national pride in achieve- 
ment. 

Aviation has been the great punching 
bag—the scapegoat. The nation will suffer 
because aviation is suffering. 

What is happening, and why? 


$144 BILLION IN FOREIGN AID 


Since the second World War, the United 
States has either loaned or given outright 
over $144 billion dollars in foreign aid. What 
has been the result? 

300 million people in a rebuilt and thriving 
Europe are happy and healthy. 

100 million people in Japan are happy, 
healthy, and thriving. Their country has been 
totally rebuilt and with our help, their econ- 
omy is challenging ours in world markets. 

The industrialized countries of the world 
are now as technologically advanced as 
America. We've seen to that—We've educated 
them, financed them, and used our know- 
how to build them factories. 

But the once-generous heart of America is 
now bleeding. Our very generosity has been 
turned against us, in the form of speculation 
with the American dollar, imports of foreign 
made goods into this country, and the very 
dangerous challenge to world markets that 
we enjoy. 

We are rapidly becoming a second-rate na- 
tion—not only in terms of military power, 
but also in terms of technology—the very 
technology which has improved the quality 
of our lives, and for which we have been 
famed throughout the world. 


OUR COMPETITION 


Various other world powers are rapidly 
cutting into the markets which previously 
bought the goods and services produced here 
in the United States. 

They are managing to do this for four 
reasons: 

1. Our competition, in an effort to domi- 


nate certain markets, has turned to a na- 
tional policy. They have nationalized both 
their manufacturing and operating indus- 
tries with the expressed purpose of penetrat- 
ing world markets. In doing this, they help 
jobs at home, advance technical fallout, and 
help their balance of trade. 

In our country we have not done that; 
we've relied on people to be creative in a 
free enterprise system with very little 
focusing, help, or purpose from the govern- 
ment. This national policy is particularly 
true in the aircraft manufacturing and air- 
line business. 

2. Thanks to American assistance, the in- 
dustrial equipment, instrumentation, manu- 
facturing facilities, and research labs of the 
war-torn countries are now about ten to 
fifteen years more modern than ours. 

Since everything was destroyed in the war, 
our money was used to rebuild completely 
modern manufacturing plants. 

3. The American economy has produced the 
highest standard of living in the world, and 
the best paid workers in the world. Our 
workers receive two to five times as much 
in takehome pay in our free economy. 

4. Our competition not only has lower 
wages, but also much better productivity to 
man-hour ratios. The combination of the two 
is deadly. 

We have retained our superiority in the 
past, despite increasing wage bases, by in- 
creasing our output through advanced tech- 
nology. Constantly increasing productivity 
per man-hour kept us competitive in world 
markets crowded with cheap labor. 

However, most Americans do not realize 
that our output per man-hour is going down 
in the United States and so our competition 
is closing the gap on our productivity. 

A SERIOUS EROSION 

Now because they nationalized their in- 

dustries, because their productivity is im- 
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proving so radically, because they have got- 
ten these modern machines and because they 
pay lower labor rates, we are seeing a very 
rapid and serious erosion of our ability to 
compete. 

For example, the steel industry—we are be- 
ing out-produced and underpriced abroad. 
In the area of industrial machinery, in which 
we have been supreme for our entire history, 
we are now importing more industrial ma- 
chinery than we export. In the area of con- 
sumer electronics, we are literally out of the 
business. One plant in the whole country 
is producing radios. Most of the component 
parts, even in our own televisions are made 
abroad, mostly in Japan. Fifty percent of the 
automobiles in California last year came from 
outside the United States. 

In the field of aviation, while at the mo- 
ment we do enjoy huge exports, all we have 
are three civil jets, all fighting for the same 
market, and we have not produced a new 
fighter since 1965. 

In Europe they have a supersonic trans- 
port going into service in two and a half 
or three years. They have an A300 Air Bus. 
We have no such animal. Theirs goes into 
service in 1973 or 1974. They have a Mer- 
cury twin engine transport that replaces 
the DC-9 and the 737. We have no such pro- 
gram. The French and Russians have modern 
fighter planes which the less developed na- 
tions are rushing to buy. 


WHY HASN'T INDUSTRY FILLED THE GAP? 


The answer to this question is very simple. 
Aviation has reached the point where begin- 
ning a new development program, such as 
the 747 or the L1011 requires an initial in- 
vestment of at least a billion dollars. 

That sum is three to four times any com- 
pany’s net worth. 

Not only that, but there is a time lag of at 
least ten years before a profit is realized on 
the enormous investment. 

That’s just too much for any one company 
to tackle. It is simply beyond the resources 
of private enterprise. And our anti-trust laws 
will not allow business to join together on a 
huge scale necessary to do the job. 

So in Europe, where they don’t worry 
about anti-trust laws, and where they don't 
worry about the nation putting money into 
a good business, they can take civil aviation 
away from us unless we do something. 

Because our laws are not flexible and be- 
cause of the huge costs of new programs, 
our aviation companies are going abroad for 
their next projects. General Electric has 
signed up with France to build the next big 
military combined commercial engines. This 
new breed of engine will not be built in the 
United States, but in France. 

Boeing Aircraft Company signed up with 
Italy to build the next civil transport—a 
STOL 150-passenger commercial airplane. 
When the state of the art makes it feasible 
to build STOL and VTOL aircraft, Americans 
will be riding on Italian airliners, not made 
in America. Boeing, Lockheed and McDon- 
nell Douglas have been negotiating with 
Japan to build a twin engine air bus to 
compete with the European A-300 wide 
bodied jet. 

Yes, Americans will be riding on French, 
or Japanese built Air Buses between London 
and Paris, Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
Washington, D.C. and New York, and New 
York and Boston—Airplanes not built in 
America. Americans and citizens of the world 
will be riding on supersonic aircraft built 
in France and England, not in the United 
States. 

Yes, America cancelled her supersonic 
transport, and with it her preeminence in 
aviation, her desire to excel and her pride 
in being number one. We have clearly dem- 
onstrated to the industry that our Govern- 
ment, our Congress, those political liberals 
have turned their back on being a partner 
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to help aviation in this country. So now, 
Boeing, General Electric, Lockheed, McDon- 
nell Douglas, are going out of the United 
States to get the financial resources to do 
the next program. 

And, that means that jobs go with them, 
that means that taxes go with them, that 
means that the balance of trade goes with 
them, that means our pride goes with them. 

POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 

There are no easy solutions to this complex 
problem. But, it would certainly help if 
Americans could demonstrate a national 
concern. America has always generously ex- 
tended herself to other nations. We have 
given of our resources, given of our talent, 
given of our knowhow. Now it seems we 
have given too much. 

It is time to sound the alarm, it is time 
to act. It is time to be concerned, about our 
technological abilities. It is time for Govern- 
ment not to nationalize industry, but rather 
get its hands out of industry’s pockets, to 
get off industry’s back, to allow free enter- 
prise to act, not under a false economy, but 
under a climate of stability born by lower 
taxes and balanced budgets. It is time for 
Government to reevaluate its tax and anti- 
trust laws, and allow business to operate 
under a realistic legal code. 

If American Aviation Technology is to 
maintain its growth and leadership—if 
Americans are to continue taking pride in 
riding American-built aircraft throughout 
the world—our Government must stop wear- 
ing the Black Hat—and step into partner- 
ship with American industry. 

Orville Wright—an American—launched 
us into the age of powered flight. 

Neil Armstrong—an American—first set 
foot on the moon, 

Where will the next great aerospace pio- 
neer come from? Let's make sure he’s an 
American. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 
BEFORE ST. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY, 
NEW YORE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently I had the privilege to speak be- 
fore an assembly at St. John’s Univer- 
sity on the occasion of my being awarded 
an honorary doctor of law degree. St. 
John’s has the largest enrollment and is 
the largest Catholic university in this 
country and one of the most prestigious. 
It has gained its prestige through ad- 
herence to the finest, most forward-look- 
ing principles of education which any 
university would want to emulate. 

The contribution of St. John’s has 
been to foster the kind of thinking and 
to encourage the kind of imagination in 
men’s minds, that are so necessary for 
the betterment of our society. To have 
received an honorary degree from this 
great university, is, indeed, a distinction 
I hold with deep respect. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my remarks on this occasion be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS By SENATOR HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Sr. JOHN’s UNIVERSITY, JAMAICA, NEW 
Yorn, NOVEMBER 4, 1971 
It is an extreme honor for me to accept 

this degree which bears the name of one of 

the most prestigious universities in our Na- 
tion. A university earns its prestige through 

& slow and delicate process of total devotion 

rs or general goa] of educating the human 

mind, 
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When St. John’s University was first con- 
ceived, its foundation was already built. It 
had the principles of the Family of St. Vin- 
cent to follow and uphold. When Vincent de 
Paul formed his “double family,” he prop- 
agated a movement of service to the poor 
throughout the world. After his death, the 
work of his followers has throughout his- 
tory become synonomous with charity in its 
highest sense—life and service for every man. 

Fathers Edward M., Smith and John T. 
Landry, founders of St. John’s University, 
applied this Vincentian sense of service to 
the field of higher education. Through com- 
pelling belief in their own faith and in hu- 
manity, they established this fine univer- 
sity, which today is an exemplary institu- 
tion in the field of education. 

Certainly, in this time of profound hu- 
man need, it is essential that education 
should mold not only the skills of men, but 
that it should also reach out to their spirit 
and will, challenging them with the oppor- 
tunity and demand for a better world in 
which all our people can enjoy lives of mean- 
ing, of purpose, and of fulfillment. 

It must have been true that the Domini- 
cans had this vision of a better world. Men 
could be developed to their full potential. 

But I submit to you that this vision, this 
opportuntiy for educating the whole per- 
son, is facing a severe challenge today. The 
challenge of facts and figures and the chal- 
lenge of our on-rushing mode of society. 

There must be a total redefinition of in- 
stitutional purposes, a sharp upgrading in 
the quality of curriculum and methods of 
teaching, and a total re-evaluation of the 
administration and employment of resources 
by our centers of higher learning. 

But we cannot begin to address these de- 
mands unless we immedately solve the 
problems of escalating enrollments and po- 
tential bankruptcy facing many of our col- 
leges. 

The student enrollment increase in public 
institutions has Jumped over 163 percent 
between 1960 to 1970. There will be be- 
tween 9 to 10 million students enrolled by 
1975 in public and private universities. 

While the proportion of young people from 
our low-income families who have been en- 
tering college has increased over the past 
decade, it is still true that only 7 percent 
of all our college students come from poor 
families. 

We have a long way to go in providing 
higher education opportunities for the black 
and the poor. Many of our colleges are strain- 
ing their financial resources to expand these 
opportunities, but it is deeply disturbing that 
our black colleges are generally in extremely 
poor financial condition. 

Diversity and full access opportunity ought 
to be the hallmark of American higher edu- 
cation, a principle clearly enumerated in the 
President’s Task Force on Education in its 
report of August, 1970. 

“The diversity of American higher educa- 
tion is central to its strength. This diversity 
has grown from a tradition that encourages 
institutional initiative, creativity, self-deter- 
mination, and autonomy. These character- 
istics are vital to the strength of our insti- 
tutions and should explicitly be encouraged 
and strengthened by national policy.” 

The report moves right on to the second 
concern I have raised here this evening. 

“American institutions are not serving large 
numbers of qualified young people who could 
benefit from post high school education. 

“The structure of our society and the pat- 
terns of financing higher education for the 
individual have operated to exclude large 
numbers of qualified young people from 
higher education.” 

I read that as saying that a college edu- 
cation remains primarily the prerogative of 
the young person from an upper income fam- 
ily. And I find this to be morally, socially, and 
economically wrong. 
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Now, the immediate answer to both these 
problems is substantial federal assistance to 
all our institutions of higher education. 

Let me spell out my immediate concern 
about sustaining the private, liberal arts col- 
leges of America. I strongly believe that a 
heterogenous population, a pluralistic society, 
demands that there be an equal pluralism in 
the opportunities for post-secondary educa- 
tion offered our young people. 

Over the last century we have experienced 
a swing in the pendulum away from a strict 
emphasis upon a liberal arts education and 
toward an obsession with professionalism and 
technocracy. In 1828, the Yale College “Mani- 
festo” defined education as being strictly 
non-technical and non-professional. 

In 1852, Cardinal Newman defined the 
“Idea of a University” as being broadly to 
prepare young men “to fill any post with 
credit, and to master any subject with fa- 
cility.” It was his belief that a university 
ought not attempt to provide a professional 
and technical education. 

But today, we too often have replaced 
this sharp boundary for higher education in 
America with an equally high fence that sees 
the demands of a technological society, 
coupled with the sources of financial assist- 
ance which these demands generate, as de- 
fining in advance what an American college 
or university should be all about. 

There can be no question that we must 
continue to expand opportunities for pro- 
fessional, technical, and vocational education 
in America, One case in point is the serious 
need to substantially expand the health 
manpower resources of America, providing 
more doctors and nurses and para-profes- 
sional personnel. 

But we must also come to recognize again 
the vital importance of the education of 
the whole man, which is the genius of the 
liberal arts curriculum of our private colleges. 
That is really what we mean when we talk 
about maintaining the three branches of 
knowledge for the “A.B. Generalist”: The hu- 
manities; the physical and biological sci- 
ences and mathematics; and the social sci- 
ences. 

Certainly, St. John’s is dedicated to the 
education of the total person. Its seal with 
the emblazoned three books—Religion, Cul- 
ture, and Knowledge—personified this pur- 
suit. And the theme of your centennial cele- 
bration propels this great challenge into 
the future: “Question, Believe, Build To- 
morrow—the spirit of the Vincentian priests. 
They aspire to assist the unsatisfied mind 
in quest of a broadening education, result- 
ing in the increase of knowledge and the 
improvement of our world.” 

We must not let that sense of dedication 
be sacrificed today. 

We must not confuse means and ends in 
our educational purposes. What do we seek 
for man on earth? We seek human dignity, 
personal expression and fulfillment, freedom, 
and justice. Technology is one instrument 
by which to achieve these ends. And the 
value of that tool depends on the intelli- 
gence, the judgment, and the creativity of 
man himself. 

Education ought to involve man in ideas 
as well as things; in ethics as well as engi- 
neering. 

We need a society of compassion as well as 
comfort; of humanism as well as hardware; 
and of freedom as well as food. 

It is when ethics and morality shape our 
environment that science and technology 
will be seen as an inyention to be welcomed, 
rather than a threat to be feared. 

A free society requires more than power 
and wealth. It must be based on justice and 
opportunity. The modern industrialized na- 
tion needs, too, a sense of compassion and 
concern—that sense, if you will, of height- 
ened moral sensibility which stems from the 
arts and humanities, and from religion. 
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A true liberal education infuses an element 
of humility and compassion, of humanism 
and social consciousness. 

That lesson is centuries old, as we read in 
the Book of Micah: “And what does the Lord 
require of you, but to do justice, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with your God.” 

It is for these reasons that I am so deeply 
concerned that the freedom, the autonomy, 
and diversity of America’s colleges and uni- 
versities be maintained. I do not believe that 
government should attempt to dictate the 
aims of university education. In a democratic 
society those who govern, can govern well 
only if they recognize that the university 
serves society by pursuing the true aim of 
the university—the pursuit and dissemina- 
tion of truth. 

It is precisely the independence of the 
university and the college that enables them 
to stand in judgment over the actions of 
government and to speak to the course de- 
manded of a free society. 

To maintain a balance between the univer- 
sity’s independence and the need for social 
stability requires a self-disciplined and well- 
educated citizenry. 

I call for the establishment of a major 
commitment by our Federal Government to 
maintaining the strength and diversity of 
America’s institutions of higher education. 

I call for substantial Federal financial &s- 
sistance to all our colleges and universities. 
It is estimated that the resource available to 
our colleges and universities must more than 
double during the next decade to a level of 
$41 billion. And the respected Carnegie Com- 
mission on Higher Education has called for 
a decisive effort to eliminate racial and eco- 
nomic barriers to higher education by 1976. 

I believe it is time to inaugurate a major 
new source of financial assistance that fol- 
lows the student to the college of his choice. 
This is why I joined in sponsoring vital leg- 
islation that will provide direct Federal as- 
sistance to students as a matter of right, and 
on the basis of need. 

Particular emphasis is placed on creating 
effective educational opportunities for young 
persons from low-income families. And, of 
special importance, student assistance under 
this legislation would be coupled with cost- 
of-instruction aid to the respective insti- 
tution. 

This is the decisive new direction we 
should be taking in Federal aid to higher edu- 
cation, I intend to make every possible effort 
to assure passage of the legislation to accom- 
plish this goal. 

Let us resolve here and now to make higher 
education in America—private as well as pub- 
lic institutions—the finest in the world. 

We in Congress need your help now if this 
job is to be done. But you will be committing 
yourselves to a task of the highest impor- 
tance to all the people of this great land of 
opportunity. The charge is laid before us by 
Thomas Carlyle. In those well-remembered 
words: 

“That there should one man die igno- 
rant who had the capacity for knowledge, 
this I call a tragedy.” 


INDEPENDENT COURT 
ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, on 
October 28, the Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee reported favorably S. 
2515, as amended, and H.R. 1746 with- 
out recommendation. The primary issue 
concerning the two bills revolves around 
which enforcement procedure—inde- 
pendent court enforcement or EEOC- 
held cease and desist powers—will best 
protect the rights of all parties to an 
employment discrimination dispute. 
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Prior to final House approval of inde- 
pendent court enforcement in Septem- 
ber, the Wall Street Journal published 
Elliot Carlson’s article on the subject. 
Mr. Carlson, in providing an objective 
analysis of the issue, makes some inter- 
esting observations which court enforce- 
ment opponents have either failed or re- 
fused to consider. Mr. Carlson points out 
that “knee-jerk liberal reactions” as- 
sume that cease and desist will accom- 
plish for employees what the NLRB did 
for unions. This is not necessarily so. 
Mr. Carlson cites Rutgers law professor, 
Alfred W. Blumrosen’s findings that 
“minorities have been far more success- 
ful achieving their rights through courts 
than administrative procedures.” Pro- 
fessor Blumrosen, who authored a com- 
prehensive minority employment study, 
“Black Employment and the Law,” found 
that the 32 States presently having fair 
employment practice commissions with 
cease and desist powers “have invariably 
failed in their own efforts to eradicate 
job bias through administrative cease 
and desist powers.” 

Mr. President, I recommend Mr. Carl- 
son’s article to my colleagues as it offers 
clarified analysis to what has unfor- 
tunately become a rather emotional and 
muddled area. I ask unanimous consent 
that Elliot Carlson’s Wall Street Journal 
article of September 15, 1971, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Wall Street Journal, 


Sept. 15, 1971] 
How Best To TouGHEN THE EEOC? 
(By Elliot Carlson) 


WASHINGTON.—Just about everybody 
thinks the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission needs more teeth. 

A few years ago, the dean of the Columbia 
University Law School derided the anti-bias 
agency as “a poor enfeebled thing... (hav- 
ing) the power to conciliate but not to com- 
pel.” The 1970 report of the U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission described it as almost powerless, 
slow and saddled with lax administration, 
high turnover and general inexperience. 
“We're out to kill an elephant with a fly 
gun,” concluded a former EEOC chairman. 

Even the present chairman, William Brown 
III, agrees the commission's weapons are in- 
adequate. Recently he noted that of 35,445 
charges recommended for investigation since 
1965, reasonable cause to believe that bias 
existed was found in almost two-thirds of 
the cases. Yet in less than half of these was 
the EEOC able to achieve a totally or even 
partially successful conciliation. 

There’s little agreement, however, on how 
to strengthen the six-year-old agency, as will 
be evident today, when proponents of two 
distinct remedies clash in the House. Labor 
and civil rights groups back a Democratic- 
sponsored bill that would give the EEOC the 
same “cease and desist” powers possessed by 
the National Labor Relations Board and 
other federal agencies. Business groups and 
other opponents are rallying behind a Re- 
publican-backed alternative that would 
merely empower the agency to go to court to 
enforce its orders. Conservatives who would 
prefer that the EEOOC’s power not be 
strengthened have lined up behind the Re- 
publican version, seeing it as the lesser of 
two evils. 

Most civil rights advocates write off this 
Republican-backed alternative as a predicta- 
ble move to water down an obviously stronger 
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Democratic approach. Yet it’s significant that 
a growing number of scholars strongly com- 
mitted to civil rights disagree. They doubt 
that giving the agency cease and desist au- 
thority would be either effective or desirable. 
They think a sort of knee-jerk reaction by 
liberals is binding them to the potential in- 
herent in the GOP counterproposal. 


MR. BLUMROSEN’S ARGUMENT 


“An awful lot of liberals haven’t stopped to 
think that what they’re fighting for isn’t 
appropriate to the problem,” avers Alfred W. 
Blumrosen, a Rutgers law professor. “They're 
basing their views on the NLRB experience, 
and think that because the board helped 
unions get established the EEOC can do the 
same for civil rights groups. That’s not nec- 
essarily so.” 

In his 1971 book, “Black Employment and 
the Law,” (Rutgers University Press), Mr. 
Blumrosen argues that minorities have been 
far more successful achieving their rights 
through courts than administrative proce- 
dures. He also asserts that states have invari- 
ably failed in their own efforts to eradicate 
job bias through administrative cease and 
desist powers. (Of 34 states with fair employ- 
ment practice commissions, 32 have such 
powers.) Others support his argument. 

“I doubt whether cease and desist orders 
could get at the vestiges of bias better than 
the courts," declares Bernard Anderson, as- 
sistant professor of industry at the University 
of Pennsylvania. “It would take years to build 
up the guidelines on which to base such or- 
ders, but if you had a good case you could be 
in court next week.” 

Court action is what the Republican- 
backed bill provides for. Legal experts find a 
few of the measure’s provisions disastrous, 
such as one prohibiting class action suits 
under Title VII of the Civil Rights Act. But 
there’s no question that granting the EEOC 
court enforcement authority would add con- 
siderably to the agency’s weapons, now se- 
verely limited. 

At present, the EEOC may only investi- 
gate charges, determine whether “reasonable 
cause” exists to indicate the presence of bias, 
and, if so, attempt to conciliate. When 
wrong-doers prove obstinate, it may only 
recommend that the Attorney General in- 
stitute civil action, 

This means that a party can successfully 
defy the EEOC just by sitting tight, secure in 
the knowledge that eventually the commis- 
sion must withdraw and that the Justice De- 
partment, anxious to conserve its resources, is 
selective in the suits it brings, says the 
EEOC’s Mr. Brown. “All that an intransigent 
respondent has to fear,” he recently testified 
before a House committee, “is the unlikely 
possibility that whomever he has discrimi- 
nated against will take him to court. This 
has happened in less than 10% of the cases 
where our attempts at conciliation were un- 
successful... .” 

To many civil-rights advocates, the an- 
swer is the Democratic-sponsored measure, 
which would drastically overhaul the gov- 
ernment’s entire job bias-fighting effort. In- 
deed, the bill would transfer to the EEOC 
most federal anti-bias functions, such as 
the Labor Department's Office of Federal 
Contract Compliance, the Attorney General's 
authority to initiate “pattern or practice of 
discrimination” suits, and responsibility for 
overseeing antibias efforts throughout the 
U.S. Civil Service. It would also broaden 
EEOC jurisdiction to include 10.1 million 
state and local government employes. 

Perhaps the most important to liberals, the 
bill would empower the agency, after it had 
exhausted conciliation efforts. to issue cease 
and desist orders against discriminatory prac- 
tices and then to seek enforcement of its 
orders in federal courts. “The EEOC must 
have cease and desist power,” Rep. Shirley 
Chisholm, the Brooklyn Democrat, recently 
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declared. “Just having them will create a 
better mode of voluntary compliance and, of 
course, will provide an additional remedy in 
instances of intransigence.” 

No one really knows how either this pro- 
posal or its Republican alternative would 
work in practice. Proponents of cease and 
desist base their expectations on the perform- 
ance of the NLRB, whose average time for 
settlement of cases in fiscal 1970 was 11 
months, 

Yet critics point out that NLRB cases can 
remain unresolved for as long as four years 
when parties appeal board decisions to the 
courts. While this happens in only a minority 
of NLRB litigation, they argue that such ap- 
peals would be far more frequent at the 
EEOC, where the law would be less developed 
and the cases more controversial. They claim 
that aggrieved persons would do better if the 
EEOC went first into U.S. district courts, 
whose median length for non-jury cases in 
1970 was 10 months. A weakness in this argu- 
ment, though, is that some of the courts that 
would be used the most have the greatest 
backlogs, Examples: The delay was 35 months 
for non-jury cases in the Southern District 
of New York in 1969, 44 months in the East- 
ern District of Pennsylvania, and 24 months 
in the Eastern District of Louisiana in 1970. 

But speed is only one measure of effective- 
ness; final results are a better gauge. But by 
that measure, too, the scholarly critics doubt 
that complex problems of bias, deeply rooted 
in many aspects of the society, lend them- 
selves to resolution through cease and desist 
orders. For one thing such orders issued by 
the labor board have the relatively limited 
function of getting parties to negotiate. At 
the EEOC, they would presumably have to 
carry & greater problem-solving load. Further- 
more, some experts worry that a substantially 
strengthened EEOC would invite subversion 
from special-interest groups. 


A CHANGE IN PHILOSOPHY 


“The very fact an agency has cease and 
desist makes it necessary for labor and man- 
agement to be concerned with its make-up,” 
Mr. Blumrosen observes. "You'd see a subtle 
change in the philosophy of the agency. Its 
personnel would have less of a civil-rights 
orientation.” 

Mr. Blumrosen argues that it is a funda- 
mental misconception to expect the EEOC to 
do for the civil rights movement what the 
NLRB has done for the labor movement, This 
is because the two movements are substan- 
tially different. The chief disparity: “the per- 
sistence and staying power of the labor move- 
ment at all levels of lobbying, pressuring and 
influencing activity, backed by financial re- 
sources which have become stable and sig- 
nificant in recent years.” 

These qualities, he contends, make labor 
more effective in dealing with the bureauc- 
racy: precisely because it is deficient in them, 
“the civil-rights movement would lose mus- 
cle at the EEOC. It lacks the staying power 
to stand up to labor and management in 
that kind of a contest.” Mr. Blumrosen con- 
cludes that the civil-rights movement can 
best compete in court. 

Pennsylvania's Mr. Anderson contends that 
most discriminatory treatment is institution- 
al: subtle practices that leave minorities at 
& disadvantage because of cultural and edu- 
cational differences. He doubts whether such 
forms of bias could be rooted out by csuse 
and desist orders. 

“At the labor board, individual cases are 
decided on individual merits,” he observes. 
Thus cease and desist orders fail to create 
broad legal principles, and “that’s not good 
enough for race questions.” Mr. Anderson 
questions, for instance, whether any such or- 
der could ever have had the impact of the 
Griggs vs. Duke Power Co. decision, in which 
the Supreme Court recently held that em- 
ploy tests, even if fairly applied, are invalid 
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if they have a discriminatory effect and can’t 
be justified on the basis of business necessity. 

Less controversial, although also hotly de- 
bated, are the provisions that would center in 
the EEOC virtually all federal job anti-bias 
efforts. Scattered among a multiplicity of 
agencies, such programs often have worked 
at cross-purposes. Most civil rights advocates 
agree with Clarence Mitchell, director of the 
Washington bureau of the NAACP, who snaps, 
“You don’t want a lot of different pots when 
you're just trying to cook one stew.” 


EFFECTIVENESS QUESTIONED 


Yet how effective an anti-bias superagency 
would be is questioned by at least some. 
Pennsylvania’s Mr. Anderson believes that 
“competition between federal agencies has 
contributed to a more rapid expansion of 
equal opportunities,” since agencies have 
been under at least some pressure to outper- 
form each other. Then, too, some observers 
suggest that labor is backing the transfer of 
the Office of Federal Contract Compliance to 
the EEOC in hopes of weakening it. 

They say the OFCC, which has imposed 
goals and timetables on government contrac- 
tors for hiring minorities, could lose this au- 
thority if it were transferred. This could hap- 
pen, they say, because the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, which established the EEOO, specifi- 
cally disallows racial-hiring quotas. 

According to the conspiratorial theory, la- 
bor favors the OFCC’s transfer on the expec- 
tation that its “goals and timetables” would 
conflict with the EEOOC’s ban on quotas, thus 
depriving the OFCC of its key sanction and, 
at the same time, “removing a thorn from 
labor's side,” as one exponent put it. 

It’s by no means clear, however, that this 
would be the effect of such a move. Some 
courts, for example, have ruled that “goals” 
aren't necessarily the same thing as “quotas.” 
And it’s hard to imagine that the OFCC would 
be less effective at another agency. “How 
could the OFCC be weaker than it is now?” 
asks the NAACP’s Mr, Mitchell. 

No doubt, the new powers Congress con- 
fers upon the EEOC will profoundly affect the 
future course of the civil-rights movement. 
While most civil-rights advocates prefer 
cease and desist, it's by no means clear that 
this approach would ultimately prove more 
effective than merely authorizing the EEOC 
to ask courts to enforce its anti-discrimina- 
tion rulings. As Mr, Blumrosen writes: “One 
court decision is worth 10 written concilia- 
tion agreements and one hundred annual re- 
ports of administrative agencies.” 


GENOCIDE AND EXTRADITION 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, article 
VII of the Genocide Convention says in 
part: 

The Contracting Parties pledge themselves 
in such cases to grant extradition in accord- 
ance with their laws and treaties in force. 


The fear has been expressed that if the 
United States ratifies this convention we 
will be compelled to extradite our citizens 
to foreign courts where they will be tried 
without any of the benefits of the Bill of 
Rights. Such a fear is unwarranted be- 
cause it overlooks two facts. 

First, the convention is quite clear in 
stating that extradition will only be 
granted according to laws and treaties 
in force. At the present time the United 
States is not a party to a single extradi- 
tion treaty that defines genocide as one 
of the crimes for which extradition is to 
be granted. Our adherence to the Gen- 
ocide Convention would in no way change 
this. No one can be extradited for gen- 
ocide until the United States enters into 
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additional extradition treaties. And even 
then, extradition would be possible only 
to those specific countries with whom we 
had those new treaties. 

Second, it is a common policy of the 
United States not to grant extradition 
unless the Federal Government is as- 
sured that the accused will receive a 
fair trial with all the guarantees of our 
constitution. Our Government has always 
acted to protect the rights of Americans. 
Nothing in this convention will change 
that policy. 

Mr. President, I urge the Senate to 
ratify the Genocide Convention as soon 
as possible. 


WILLIAM H. REHNQUIST: A MAN 
OF PROVEN CAPABILITY 


Mr, PEARSON. Mr. President, each 
Senator fully realizes the solemn re- 
sponsibility associated with the con- 
firmation of a Supreme Court nominee. 
For hanging in the balance are decisions 
which affect all Americans in a most pro- 
found way. In this regard, both the Presi- 
dent and the Senate should seek to nomi- 
nate and confirm only those individuals 
who, through their performance as inter- 
preters of the law, have indicated an 
extraordinary competence and potential 
to judge in America’s highest tribunal. 

Mr. President, William H. Rehnquist 
is a man of proven capabilities, and his 
record indicates a capacity for growth 
which has yet to be fully realized. In a 
few short years, he has risen from private 
attorney to a position of great responsi- 
bility in the Department of Justice. His 
concern for and work in efforts to help 
halt the rising rate of crime throughout 
the Nation has earned him much respect. 

Now, at a comparatively young age, he 
is on the verge of appointment to the 
Supreme Court, a pinnacle of success 
achieved by only 98 men throughout our 
history. 

Mr. President, some have argued that 
Mr. Rehnquist’s basically conservative 
philosophy could be a detriment to the 
Court. They would have us believe that 
his conservative political philosophy 
could carry over to the decisions he 
makes as a Supreme Court Justice. I 
would suggest, Mr. President, that al- 
though political considerations cannot 
be totally dismissed in appointments of 
this nature, it does any man of Mr. Rehn- 
quist’s stature a disservice to intimate 
that personal political beliefs will affect 
the manner in which he conducts him- 
self while sitting on the Bench. 

We who have followed the progress of 
these nominations in the Senate to date 
know that Mr. Rehnquist has acknowl- 
edged his conservative leanings, both in 
a political and judicial sense. Yet we 
also know that he has confirmed, and 
that his associates have reaffirmed, his 
strict adherence to the Constitution, to 
the law, and to his belief that the merits 
of any individual case will be his only 
consideration as a Supreme Court Jus- 
tice. Based on these assertions, I would 
ask those who oppose Mr. Rehnquist's 
nomination whether it is fair to judge a 
man based on what he might think as 
compared to what he himself has said he 
will think. 
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Mr. President, the Senate has a clear 
responsibility to explore Mr. Rehnquist’s 
record thoroughly in making its decision 
on whether it should accept his nomina- 
tion. Yet it is my judgment that a com- 
plete analysis will show that this man is 
eminently qualified to perform the duties 
which the President has determined he 
should have. I therefore intend to support 
the nomination of William H. Rehnquist 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 


SCHOLARS SUPPORT UNITED NA- 
TIONS 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, this past 
weekend, national newspapers published 
reports that a distinguished group of 
scholars in the field of international re- 
lations had warned against reducing 
America’s support for the United Na- 
tions. 

I share their alarm over recent sug- 
gestions that the United States should 
reconsider its support for the U.N. as a 
result of the admission of Mainland 
China. We have nothing to lose and much 
to gain by including China, which com- 
prises one-quarter of the world’s popu- 
lation, in the deliberations of the world 
body. China’s admission is in our national 
interest. And while I regret the simul- 
taneous expulsion of Taiwan, I believe 
we must abide by the democratically 
made decision of the other members. 

Our support for the U.N. must not be 
diminished. On the contrary, with more 
inclusive representation of nations in the 
world body, the U.N.’s potential for re- 
solving international disputes and for 
providing constructive solutions to prob- 
lems of hunger, disease, and pollution is 
greater than ever. 

I welcome the statement of the 16 lead- 
ing scholars of international relations, 
who met in Boston, Mass., last weekend 
to draft this joint statement of concern. 
The views of these men inject a note of 
reason and scholarly assessment into an 
ongoing national policy debate. I ask 
unanimous consent that their statement 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection the statement 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT OF 16 LEADING SCHOLARS, BOSTON, 
Mass. 

A group of leading US scholars in the field 
of international organization, meeting in 
Boston, urged today that the United States 
not jeopardize its national self-interest by 
shortsighted actions crippling the United Na- 
tions and other international bodies. 

Specifically, the group warned against over- 
reacting to the consequences of the seating of 
the Peoples Republic of China in the UN and 
other international agencies. On the con- 
trary, the group argued, this action would 
give the UN new relevance, even though the 
Republic of China on Taiwan had been ex- 
cluded. Pointing out that one reason the 
United States could not use the UN for as- 
sistance in negotiating an end to the Vietnam 
War was the lack of UN membership of three 
of the major parties to the conflict, the schol- 
ars emphasized the value to the United States 
and to future world peace of a world organi- 
zation containing friends and adversaries 
alike. 

As to UN finances, the group pointed out 
that other nations provide up to approxi- 
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mately seventy percent of the contributions 
to the United Nations. United States contri- 
butions, some of which have been under at- 
tack in the Congress, have been generous, but 
by no means excessive in terms of this coun- 
try’s relative wealth and the importance of 
its international interests. US regular and 
voluntary contributions to the UN’s expendi- 
tures in 1970 came to only $1.36 per capita, 
contrasted with $373 for U.S, military ex- 
penditures and less in proportion to average 
per capita income than contributions of 
many other poorer members of the world 
body. The U.S. contribution is but a fraction 
of what Americans spend for cigarettes and 
tobacco, liquor, or cosmetics, and substan- 
tially lower than the expenditures of the City 
of New York for either sanitation or fire 
protection. 

Of course, UN expenditures and finances 
must be kept under constant review. Expend- 
itures not yielding benefits commensurate 
with cost should be eliminated. Also, growing 
prosperity should permit some other coun- 
tries to carry a greater load. 

The group urges that President Nixon give 
a firm lead at this critical moment in sup- 
porting a strengthened UN for such purposes 
as peacekeeping, particularly in the light of 
the “Nixon Doctrine” which calls for reduced 
US unilateral intervention in conflict 
situations. 

Members of the group were (titles given 
for identification only) : 

Lincoln P. Bloomfield, Professor of Politi- 
cal Science, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Daniel S. Cheever, Director, Department of 
International Affairs, Graduate School of 
Public and International Affairs, University 
of Pittsburgh. 

Rupert Emerson, Professor of Government, 
Harvard University. 

Lawrence S. Finkelstein, Secretary, Center 
for International Affairs, Harvard University. 

Leland M. Goodrich, Professor Emeritus, 
School of International Affairs, Columbia 
University. 

H. Field Haviland, Jr., Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy. 

Elmore Jackson, Vice President for Policy 
Studies, United Nations Association of the 
United States of America. 

Harold K. Jacobson, Professor of Political 
Science, University of Michigan. 

David A, Kay, Associate Professor of Politi- 
cal Science, University of Wisconsin. 

Robert O. Keohane, Associate Professor of 
Political Science, Swarthmore College. 

Lawrence Krause, Senior Fellow, 
Brookings Institution. 

Leon N. Lindberg, Professor of Political 
Science, University of Wisconsin. 

Edward Miles, Associate Professor of Inter- 
national Relations, Graduate School of Inter- 
national Studies, University of Denver. 

Joseph S. Nye, Professor of Government and 
Program Director, Center for International 
Affairs, Harvard University. 

Francis O. Wilcox, Dean, School of Ad- 
vanced International Studies, Johns Hopkins 
University. 

Oran R. Young, Center for International 
Studies, Princeton University. 


The 


DR. CLAUDE E. HAWLEY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
October 28 my good friend, Dr. Claude 
E. Hawley, vice president of the John 
Jay College of Criminal Justice, died at 
the age of 56. Claude was more than a 
distinguished political scientist and edu- 
cator. He was also a philanthropist and 
a humanitarian. He served as president 
of the Helen Dwight Reid Educational 
Foundation and in that role provided 
leadership and assistance to strengthen 
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our democratic institutions. A former 
colonel in the Armed Forces, he headed 
the Psychological Warfare Division in 
Southeast Asia and later served as Di- 
rector of External Research for the US. 
Central Intelligence Agency. He also 
held a responsible position with the 
U.S. Information Agency. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Record the address by the 
president of the John Jay College, Dr. 
Donald H. Riddle, delivered at Dr. Haw- 
ley’s funeral services. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT OF JOHN JAY COLLEGE 
(By Donald H. Riddle) 


As most of you know, Claude Hawley left 
no family, except for a very large family of 
friends. His close friend and executor Carney 
Darron has asked me, as President of the 
college where Claude served as Vice-Presi- 
dent, to preside over this ceremony in which 
we honor our friend Claude Edward Hawley, 
and share our sense of loss. The ceremony 
will be a simple one as befits a man whose 
personal tastes went beyond the spartan in 
their simplicity. Indeed it is sad and ironic 
that this ceremony is probably the most 
lavish of his life. 

Claude was a man who often hid his virtues 
and displayed his blemishes. His prickly ex- 
terior tended to conceal a sensitive, com- 
passionate and fiercely loyal man under- 
neath. Consequently many of his contribu- 
tions to the John Jay College of Criminal 
Justice went unappreciated except for his 
closest associates among the faculty and 
administration. 

His going leaves an enormous hole to fill. 
Indeed, one member of the college com- 
munity suggested that I look for three men 
to fill his shoes. For with Claude, his work 
was the essence of his life. Months before 
he came to the college, but after he had 
agreed to become its first Dean of Graduate 
Studies, he spent untold hours working on 
the development of the program he was 
to head; and from the beginning it was a 
stronger program than we had a right to 
expect. 

It was Claude's painstaking work on our 
M.P.A, program which was his abiding 
academic love, that turned sneers at the 
upstart “cop college” first into a grudging 
respect and then to full acceptance within 
the university and across the country, cul- 
minating in his election last spring as the 
next president of the Council of the Grad- 
uate Schools of Public Administration. But 
perhaps our graduate students appreciated 
him most. It was they who most readily dis- 
covered the surprising depth of that spring 
of compassion under that bristly exterior. 

No student ever found him too busy or 
too preoccupied to drop what he was doing 
to listen to a problem and to lend his best 
efforts to its solution, whether it was cut- 
ting some current piece of red tape or to 
help with a personal or academic problem 
or to simply make some calls to friends who 
might give assistance. His impact on stu- 
dents was epitomized, for me at least, by 
the former graduate student, now with 
Claude’s help a doctoral candidate at U.S.C., 
who called Friday in tears because he could 
not afford to come here and who concluded 
“he helped me so much”, 

Claude had only limited knowledge of the 
police but he had such a deep sympathy for 
the students that the police tended to look 
upon him as one of them, not understanding 
that he felt that way about all our students 
although he did reserve a special place in his 
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heart for the part-time student with the 
full-time job. 

But his greatest contribution to the col- 
lege did not lie in his obvious role in the 
development of the Graduate Studies, For 
more than three years he has been first de 
facto and then officially the college’s vice- 
president. It is in that role that he became 
virtually irreplaceable in ways only I can 
know best, but which these inadequate 
words can only suggest, but not do justice 
to. He was the one who cheerfully took on 
the difficult and unpleasant jobs; who was 
always there to cut the red tape; who tire- 
lessly worked on getting John Jay the na- 
tional reputation he believed we merited; 
who systemically cultivated the respect 
of every agency which might have an in- 
terest in the work of the college. Usually the 
first to arrive in the morning, and until his 
illness the last to leave, he lightened the bur- 
dens of us all and buttressed us with his in- 
tense personal and institutional loyalty. He 
was the troubleshooter, the one who insisted 
that we not merely make a decision, but 
that we also decide who will do it and when, 
and then he would relentlessly pursue every 
last detail until the job was done. 

In short, he was the one who got things 
done. It is not surprising that he earned our 
respect but he also earned and got our af- 
fection. Many of us at the college will miss 
terribly his person. All of us will miss his 
presence. 


NEW YORK CITY GIVES CONGRESS 
A LESSON 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I invite the 
attention of Senators to an article pub- 
lished in yesterday’s New York Times. 
It concerns New York City’s decision to 
change over completely to the use of re- 
cycled paper for all its paper require- 
ments. Beginning soon, the New York 
City commissioner of purchase will spec- 
ify minimum percentages of recycled fi- 
ber that will have to be in every paper 
item the city buys. 

This step follows the tremendous suc- 
cess of the city’s purchases of recycled 
paper to date. In the words of the com- 
missioner of purchase: 

The partially recycled paper was every bit 
as good, but cheaper than our previous pur- 
chases of virgin paper. 


It seems that Congress could take a 
lesson from New York City. Senators are 
still unable to receive recycled paper in 
their regular paper allotment. I buy my 
own. Not a single Federal agency can use 
recycled paper, although several have 
told me they were interested. Why? Be- 
cause the Government Printing Office has 
not made up its mind: 

The matter is under study. 


Well, I submit that the study has gone 
on long enough. The unambiguous evi- 
dence is in, not only from New York, but 
from every other user of recycled paper. 
Recycled paper is every bit as good, but 
cheaper than virgin paper. With the 
speed of its studies, I am surprised that 
the Government Printing Office has 
moved up from papyrus. 

How long must this charade go on? 
When will Federal specifications be re- 
written to permit, let alone require, the 
use of recycled paper? When will action 
be forthcoming on the various bills, in- 
cluding my own, to require some use of 
recycled paper by the Government? 
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I ask that we move promptly on these 
matters, for time is of the essence. Every 
day more trees are cut down needlessly 
to fill our virgin paper requirements. Ev- 
ery day waste paper that could be re- 
cycled is being added to our critical solid 
waste problem, because we refuse to re- 
quire it to be recycled. We must move 
soon to overcome our resource shortages 
and our solid waste problems before they 
overcome us. 

I ask unanimous consent that the New 
York Times article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Crry To Buy ONLY RECYCLED PAPER 


Paper manufacturers selling everything 
from official forms to toilet paper to the city 
will soon be required to use large amounts of 
recycled paper in their products, Purchase 
Commissioner Marvin Gersten said yesterday. 

“Very soon,” Commissioner Gersten said 
in an interview, “we plan that virtually all 
paper products purchased by the city will 
contain some recycled materials.” 

The program, being prepared by Mr. Ger- 
sten’s office and the Environmental Protec- 
tion Administration, follows “the tremen- 
dous success” of a $353,992 purchase by the 
city last spring of a year’s supply of bonded 
stationery containing 20 per cent fabric re- 
deemed from waste paper. 

“The partially recycled paper was every bit 
as good, but cheaper, than our previous pur- 
chases of virgin paper,” Mr. Gersten said. 

CUT IN COSTS EXPECTED 

The 32-year-old Commissioner, whose de- 
partment is responsible for virtually all city 
purchases, said the move to require use of 
recycle paper would cut costs; help reduce 
the city’s refuse-disposal problem, which now 
averages 24,000 tons a day, and act as a con- 
servation aid by using less virgin paper. 

While Mr, Gersten indicated that the city 
was aiming at a 20 per cent use of recycled 
paper, he pointed out that he had just signed 
& $10,000 contract for corrugated boxes that 
will contain 30 per cent recycled material. 

By early next year, he said, about $1-mil- 
lion in paper purchases by the city would 
reflect the requirement on recycled paper. 

Of the approximately 1.7-million pounds of 
paper purchases the city has made since 
July 1, the start of the fiscal year, about 
350,000 pounds contained some recycled mat- 
ter, Mr. Gersten said. 

The official stressed yesterday, as has 
Jerome Kretchmer, the Environmental Pro- 
tection Administrator, that he hopes the new 
city purchase policy will influence major cor- 
porations here to follow suit, for both eco- 
nomic and conservation reasons. 

Officials of the Environmental Protection 
Agency are currently drawing up new speci- 
fications spelling out the percentage of re- 
cycled material the city will require in the 
thousands of separate paper products the 
city buys annually. 

PROGRAM TO BE EXTENDED 


“The next step,” the Purchase Commis- 
sioner said, “is to extend the recycling pro- 
gram to other materials and find out what 
we throw away that we don’t have to throw 
away.” 

Last month, Mr. Gersten was named chair- 
man of a committee on recycling at the an- 
nual meeting of the National Institute of 
Government Purchasing Agents in Cincin- 
nati, where he outlined the city’s intentions 
to set recycling requirements on purchases. 

“Since then,” he said, “our office has been 
deluged with requests from private and gov- 
ernment organizations, asking for informa- 
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tion” on newly devised specifications and on 
the quality of the recycled material. 


RECEIPT FOR FEDERAL TAX 
PAYMENT 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, on 
Saturday last, the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY) sug- 
gested that the American taxpayers have 
the right to a receipt for their Federal 
income tax payment—a receipt which 
would show them where their money had 
gone—just as they have the right to ask 
for a full accounting of every other bill 
charged to them. The amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Minnesota to 
require the issuance of such a receipt was 
roundly defeated by arguments such as 
these: The taxpayers do not want the 
information; we would be filling the 
taxpayers’ mailboxes with junk mail; the 
scheme would be subject to a computer 
error; there would probably be a tax- 
payers revolt if they were informed how 
their money is being spent; the services 
would cost too much—about one-third 
the price of an F-14 airplane. 

I am surprised to hear the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 
Lone), chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, report that he has never in 23 
years had a request for any information 
of this kind. I have had many such re- 
quests. I am surprised to hear that re- 
ceipts for payments of large sums of 
money are being called junk mail. And I 
submit that if such information is likely 
to precipitate a revolt of the American 
taxpayers, then this body has not been 
representative of the people. Our de- 
mocracy is based upon trust in the peo- 
ple, who have a right to know about and 
to shape the affairs of the Nation through 
those they elect to office. For these rea- 
sons, I support efforts to make this kind 
of information available. 

We are living in a time when con- 
fidence and trust in government has 
been eroding. People find it difficult to 
translate the policies of government and 
the money that is spent into concrete 
terms that they can understand. In my 
view, one of the most important func- 
tions of an elected representative is to 
bridge this gap between government 
bureaucracy and the people, and help 
translate the actions of government in 
ways that can be understood by each 
citizen. This was my objective when I 
undertook to report to Oregonians where 
their Federal taxes were spent, includ- 
ing, specifically, spending for the war in 
Vietnam. I ask unanimous consent that 
the study be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the study was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


WHERE FEDERAL Taxes ARE SPENT 

If you are the head of an average Oregon 
household, you have paid out $1,101.00 for 
the War in Vietnam since 1965. Since 1965, 
over One Billion Dollars ($1,000,000,000) has 
been paid by Oregon’s citizens and corpora- 
tions in taxes for the War. 

The citizens of Oregon paid a total of $94.8 
million in tax money just for fighting the 
War in Vietnam during the last fiscal year 
(July 1, 1970-June 30, 1971). Yet, spending 
for the War was only 15% of spending for the 
military last year. Of the total amount of 
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Federal tax money that came from the 
pockets of the people of Oregon—$987 mil- 
lion—about $633 million went for military 
purposes. That is 64 cents out of every Fed- 
eral tax dollar. In contrast, only 16 cents 
went for education, health, and welfare. 

This is what these costs mean to the aver- 
age Oregon household: 

(1) This household paid $1,427.00 in Fed- 
eral taxes (not including Social Security) 
last year. 

(2) Of this amount, $915.00 was earmarked 
for military purposes—$137.00 specifically for 
fighting the War last year. 

(3) And as I stated, since 1965, the War in 
Vietnam has cost the Oregon household a 
total of $1,101.00. 

But these are just average figures. Using 
the form on the next page, you may make an 
evaluation of your own contributions to mili- 
tary spending in general, and to the War in 
particular. With these figures in hand, you 
may be interested in hearing more about 
where Oregon dollars are spent by the U.S. 
Government, and what these spending prior- 
ities mean to Federal aid for projects in the 
State. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT SPENDING Sea FUNDS BASIS)— 
FISCAL YEAR 1971 
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The above table illustrates the present 
ordering of national priorities by showing 
how the U.S. Government spends our tax 
dollars. New priorities are needed, if we are 
to restore the general health of the economy 
and meet the pressing need for Federal funds 
for water and sewer projects, housing, aid to 
education, law enforcement, environmental 
protection, youth care, job re-training, irriga- 
tion and flood control, recreational area de- 
velopment, and so on, down a very long list. 

Oregon’s contribution to the tax money 
spent by the Federal Government last year is 
shown in the 2nd table. Included are figures 
showing what an average Oregon household 
contributed. 

Since 1965, fighting the War in Vietnam 
has cost the Nation $123,000,000,000 ($123 
billion), This figure, however, does not in- 
clude the indirect costs, such as war-gen- 
erated inflation, Vietnam veterans’ benefits, 
and rehabilitation for drug-addicted troops. 
Considering the veterans alone, and using 
past wars as a guide, it is estimated that the 
budgeted cost of the War will be increased 
by at least $60 billion as veterans’ benefits are 
paid out in the future. A further cost will 
be borne by the U.S. taxpayers as they pay 
more and more interest on the burgeoning 
national debt, which is about 80% war- 
created. 

The War has also cost a great deal to 
Oregon in terms of lost opportunities. While 
the list of much-needed Oregon projects ap- 
pears inexhaustible, the list of projects re- 
jected for lack of funds is nearly as long. 
For example, the City of Portland applied 
for $600,000 to build an important trunk- 
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line sewer in April, 1970. They were told 
that funds were not available for the proj- 
ect. Meanwhile, the residents of Mulnomah 
County were paying $30.7 million just to 
continue fighting the War in 1971. 

In the last six months (through August), 
requests from Douglas County for Federal 
assistance in water and sewer projects have 
totaled $810,700—for rural water facilities 
construction in the Umpqua Basin, sewage 
collection facilities construction at Win- 
chester Bay, and construction of a sewage 
treatment plant at Riddle. Compare the 
above figure with what the citizens of Doug- 
las County have spent just for fighting the 
Vietnam War in the last six months: $1.4 
million. This comparison is especially signif- 
icant when you realize that for every wa- 
ter or sewer project in Oregon that is ac- 
tually funded, there are ten for which there 
are no funds, 

In Lincoln County, where I live, we paid 
& total of $6,250,000 in Federal taxes last 
year just to support military spending. As 
the editor of the Newport News and Times 
pointed out, this sum would have complete- 
ly funded a new and much-needed Toledo- 
Newport high school. 

Of course dollars can never measure the 
deepest tragedy of this War—its human cost. 
Over 665 young Oregon men have paid with 
their lives in Vietnam. Thousands more have 
been wounded, and over 30 are held as pris- 
oners or are missing in action. Still others 
have become addicted to drugs while in 
Southeast Asia. All Oregonians feel this loss 
and grief, and communities throughout the 
state share in the suffering from the sacrifice 
of these able, young citizens, 

The message is this: In addition to the hor- 
rible human costs of death and injury to 
young Oregon men, the War has caused the 
people of Oregon to forfeit large sums of 
money and tremendous economic opportuni- 
ties. Your community has suffered, and qual- 
ity of living in your area has gone wanting. 

The road to a healthier economy and to a 
better quality of life—to a vibrant and 
stronger country—leads away from exces- 
sive military spending. The way is through 
development of community, human re- 
sources, natural resources, and commerce. 
The War has skewed our national priorities 
for the last seven years; it is time for a 
change. 


Figure your own war cost 


Your 1971 Federal income tax 
Estate taxes 
Gift taxes 
Customs duties s 
Excise taxes (on alcohol, tobacco, amuse- 
ments, telephone, luxuries) ———. 
Your total 1971 Federal taxes (sum of 
above) $ 
Your contribution to military spending, 
1971 times 0.64 equal ` 
Your contribution to the War, 1971 equal 
times 0.10 equal z 
Your contribution to the War, 1965-71 
times 0.77 equals ` 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO FEDERAL FUNDS FOR U.S. GOVERN- 
MENT SPENDING—FISCAL YEAR 1971 


Taxes from 
the State 
of Oregon 
(million) 


Taxes from 
an average 
Oregon 
household 


Detense (spending for all military 
reasons, including military- 
related spending) 

Human resources 

Education and manpower. ..... 
Health_____ = 


Agriculture and rural development__ 

Natural resources (including envi- 
ronment). 

Commerce and transportati 
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Taxes from 
the State 

of Oregon 
(million) 


Taxes from 
an average 
Oregon 
household 


Community development and 


housing..........._- 
international assistance 
Space research and technology... 
oo eS RF AN ; 


DESCRIPTION OF THE RESEARCH 


The following method was used to deter- 
mine what Oregonians paid in fiscal year 
1971 (FY71) for the various functions of the 
Federal Government. 

First, the Federal Budget was analyzed to 
determine the origins of U.S. Government 
receipts and the locations of U.S. Govern- 
ment outlays. 

There are two ways to view the Federal 
Budget. (1) The Unified Budget includes 
revenues from taxes (individual and cor- 
porate income, estate, gift, most excise, cus- 
toms) plus payments into the Trust Funds 
(Social Security, Unemployment Insurance, 
Disability Insurance, Railroad Retirement, 
Highway Trust Fund, etc.). (2) The Federal 
Funds Budget includes only the revenues 
collected from taxes. Since the Unified Budg- 
et contains the Trust Funds—money col- 
lected for a specific purpose, held in trust, 
and then paid back—a better picture of 
national priorities can be gained by examin- 
ing the Federal Funds Budget, which deals 
with the funds that are not specifically ear- 
marked, and which can be channeled into 
the various Government functions according 
to priorities established by the Executive 
Branch. (A case in point: Expenditures for 
defense, which come directly from tax money, 
cannot be legitimately compared to outlays 
for Social Security, which the Government 
previously collected for this purpose and now 
pays back to the source.) 


Budget data for fiscal year 1971: 
[In billions] 


U.S. Government receipts: 
Unified budget 
Trust funds receipts 


Federal funds receipts. 


U.S. Government outlays: 
Unified budget. 
Trust funds outlays 


Federal funds outlays 


Deficit (Federal funds budget) 


Federal Funds outlays were sorted into the 
categories of Table I1*, The defense category 
includes all spending for military reasons. 
This includes veterans’ benefits, for example, 
and interest paid on the national debt, which 
is about 80% war-created. It is a close ap- 
proximation to include the entire interest, 
rather than just 80%, in defense costs, be- 
cause the extra 20% just balances the de- 
fense expenditures that are masked by their 
inclusion in other categories (most notably 
in international assistance and space research 
and technology). 

Note: The U.S. Government now uses the 
Unified Budget in reporting all revenues and 
outlays. The major effect of this reporting is 
to Inflate the appearance of the human re- 
sources category while comparatively shrink- 
ing defense. The Unified Budget view of Fed- 
eral outlays, as it is presented in the official 
US. Budget, is shown in Table II. 

Second, Oregon's contribution to Federal 
Funds receipts was determined by finding 
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out what percentage of Federal Funds has 
come from Oregon in previous years.* The 
data available for such calculation are from 
fiscal years 1965-1967, and during that time 
Oregon’s contribution was 0.92% of total 
Federal Funds receipts. (Rough calculations 
for later years show about the same figure.) 
Assuming that Oregon's contribution is still 
about 0.92%, Oregon’s contribution for FY71 
is $1.235 billion (Table IIT). 

FY65-67 data also showed that corporate 
concerns in Oregon generated 28% of the 
total state contribution, a figure that was 
close to the national average (all corpora- 
tions in the nation generated 30% of total 
Federal Funds receipts). In FY71, the con- 
tribution of the nation’s corporations had 
fallen to only 20% of Federal Funds receipts. 
We assume that the Oregon figure remained 
close to the national figure; ie, that Oregon 
corporations in FY71 generated about 20% 
of the total state contribution. 

The 1970 Census reported 691,631 house- 
holds in the State, and an Oregon popula- 
tion of 2,091,385.4 These figures were used in 
completing Table III. 

Third, the cost of the War was taken from 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee Re- 
port. The total cost of fighting the War in 
FY71 was $15.8 billion, or 9.6% of Federal 
Funds outlays. For the seven years from 1965 
to 1971, the War cost was $123 billion, or 
13.1% of total Federal Funds outlays for 
those years. Therefore, one can say that 9.6% 
of Oregon’s FY71 contributions and 13.1% of 
Oregon’s seven-year contribution went for 
fighting the War (Table IV). 

Fourth, the county contributions were 
computed on a personal incomes basis. Data 
on Oregon personal incomes was available for 
1968 from Oregon Tax Research.* Each coun- 
ty’s total personal income for that year was 
figured as a percentage of the state total per- 
sonal income, and this percentage was used 
to approximate the country’s contribution to 
the FY71 state total contribution (excluding 
corporations) to Federal Funds. 

Final notes: It is estimated that the 
budgeted cost of the War will be increased 
by at least 50% as veterans’ benefits are paid 
out over the next 100 years." 

The figures of the Tables are best possible 
estimates using the available information. 
To our knowledge, no direct cost accounting 
has ever been done by the Government that 
would determine the actual amounts of 
money, from regions and localities of the 
U.S., that are used for the various functions 
of the Federal Government. 


FOOTNOTES 


1 The Department of the Treasury News, 
July 28, 1971. 

Uses and Sources of Federal Government 
Funds, Fiscal Years 1970-1972 Congressional 
Research Service, Library of Congress, Febru- 
ary 22, 1971, revised. 

The U.S. Budget in Brief, Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, Executive Office of the 
President, January 29, 1971, p. 61. 

21971 Joint Economie Report—Report on 
the February 1971 Economic Report of the 
President, Joint Economic Committee, U.S. 
Congress, 1971, pp. 62-68. 

$ Federal Revenue and Expenditures Esti- 
mates for States and Regions, Fiscal Years 
1965-67, Intergovernmental operations sub- 
committee of the Committee on Govern- 
mental Operations, U.S. House of Represen- 
tatives, October, 1968, pp. 28-29. 

#1970 Census of Population, Oregon Ad- 
vance Report, Bureau of Census, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, January, 1971. 

s Impact of the Vietnam War, Foreign Af- 
fairs Division of Congressional Research 
Service, Library of Congress (prepared for 
the use of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, U.S. Senate), June 30, 1971. 

* Your Taxes, Oregon Tax Research, Vol. 35, 
No. 6 (June, 1970). 
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TABLE 1.—U.S. GOVERNMENT OUTLAYS (FEDERAL FUNDS 
raa FISCAL YEAR 1971 (JULY 1, 1970 TO JUNE 30, 
1971) 

[Dollars in billions} 


Percent 


of total Amount 


Defense (spending for all military rea- 
sons, inciuding military-related spend- 


2 


> 
Re tg 


Direct military spending... 
Veterans’ benefits. 
Interest on national debt. 


~ 


Human resources 


Education and manpower 
Health 
Welfare. 


Agriculture and rural development 

Natural resources (including environ- 
ment) 

Commerce and transportation 

Community development and housing... 

International assistance 

Space research and technology 
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164. 


TABLE 11.—U.S. GOVERNMENT OUTLAYS AS REPORTED IN 
OFFICIAL U.S, BUDGET (UNIFIED BUDGET BASIS) FIS- 
CAL YEAR 1971 (JULY 1, 1970 TO JUNE 30, 1971) 


[Dollars in billions] 


Percent 
of total 


> 
3 
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= 


s 
È 


aw 
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Social security (and related pro- 
grams) 
Veternas’ benefits 


~ 


o MOrrrer NP] eS pup 
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Agriculture and rural development 

Natural resources (including environ- 
ment) 

Commerce and transportation 

Community development and housing 

International assistance 

Space research and technology 

Interest on national debt 


= 


~ 
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tributed intragovernmental pay- 
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212.8 


Taste III.—U.S. Government receipts—Fed- 
eral funds basis—fiscal year 1971 
Millions 
Total Federal receipts. $133, 658 
OREGON’S CONTRIBUTION TO U.S. GOVERNMENT 
RECEIPTS, FISCAL YEAR 1971 
Oregon's contribution to total Fed- 
eral receipts 
Subtract Oregon corporation taxes. 


Millions 
$1, 235 
248 


Oregon’s contribution to 
Federal receipts from per- 
sonal taxes on residents.. 987 
An average Oregon household’s contribu- 
tion to Federal receipts: $1,427. 
An average Oregon resident's contribution 
to Federal receipts: $472. 


TABLE IV.—Cost of the war to the nation 
Fiscal year 1971: $15.8 billion; or $245 per 
U.S. household, or $78 a person. 
1965-1971: $123 billion; or $1,974 per U.S. 
household, or $605 a person. 
COST OF THE WAR TO OREGON FISCAL YEAR 1971 
Millions 


Subtract the cost borne by Oregon 
corporation taxes 


Cost of the war to Oregon residents... 
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Cost of the war to an average Oregon 
household: $137. 

Cost of the war to an average Oregon resi- 
dent: $45. 


COST OF THE WAR TO OREGON 1965-1971 


Cost of the war to Oregon resi- 
dents 
Cost of the war to an average Oregon 

household: $1,101. 

Cost of the war to an average Oregon resi- 
dent: $364. 

Taste V.—Contribution to Federal funds for 
U.S. Government outlays by Oregon cor- 
porations and residents—fiscal year 1971 

Millions 

Defense (spending for all military 

reasons, including military-related 


Agriculture and rural development... 

Natural resources (including environ- 
ment) 

Commerce and transportation 

Community development and hous- 
ing 

International assistance. 

Space research and technology- 


Por the war: 
Fiscal 1971 
1965-1971 


TaBLE VI.—Contribution to Federal funds for 
U.S. Government outlays by the Oregon 
Corporations—fiscal year 1971 

Millions 

Defense (spending for all military 
reasons, including military-related 
spending) 

Human rebsources 

Education and manpower 

Health 

Welfare 

Agriculture and rural development.. 

Natural resources (including environ- 
ment) 

Commerce and transportation 

Community development and hous- 
ing 
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For the war: 
Fiscal 1971 .8 
1965-1971 -9 


Taste VII.—Contribution to the Federal 
Funds for U.S. Government Outlays by the 
Residents of Oregon—fiseal year 1971 

Millions 

Defense (spending for all military 
reasons, including military-related 
spending) 


Human resources 


Welfare 

Agriculture and rural development- 

Natural resources (including environ- 
ment) 

Commerce and transportation 

Community development and housing 
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Millions 
International assistance 
Space research and technology 


Fiscal 
1965-1971 


TaBLE VIII.—Contribution to Federal funds 
for U.S. Government outlays by an average 
Oregon household—fiscal year 1971 

Defense (spending for all military 
reasons, including military-related 
spending) 

Human resources. 


Education and manpower 

Health 

Welfare 

Agriculture and rural development... 

Natural resources (including environ- 
ment) 

Commerce and transportation 

Community development and hous- 
ing 

International assistance 

Space research and technology 


Por the war: 
Fiscal 1971 
1965-1971 


NEW TOWNS AND PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have taken the floor of the Senate a 
number of times to urge support for the 
new town movement. New towns could 
represent the best of planning, technol- 
ogy, and social involvement. 

The development of new towns was 
spurred by the Housing Act of 1968. In 
this legislation, four kinds of new towns 
became eligible for government aid: 

First, the free standing town, second, 
the satellite city, third, the add on— 
built around an existing small town, and 
fourth, the new town-in town—a new 
town within the core part of an already 
existing city. 

We in Minnesota were proud to be the 
first State that won a loan guarantee 
commitment from HUD for the new town 
of Jonathan. The planning of Jonathan 
places emphasis on the orderly growth 
and the preservation of open space. This 
year Minnesota will have another new 
town development—Cedar-Riverside, less 
than a mile from the heart of Minneapo- 
lis. Cedar-Riverside is an example of a 
new town-in town. 

Additional legislation in 1970 has 
opened frontiers for the development of 
new towns. Under title VII of the Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Act, inter- 
est differential payments were made 
available for both public and new com- 
munity developers. However, I have dis- 
covered that the Nixon administration is 
not paying the interest differential for 
new public new community developers. 
I have introduced Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 141 that would require the payment 
of this differential. I would hope that 
Congress will act on that resolution. 

The importance of new towns to pri- 
vate developers has been clear to many 
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of us for years. Recently, however, this 
importance is being noticed in such bus- 
iness oriented magazines as Fortune. 

In an article published in the Septem- 
ber issue of Fortune, Eleanore Carruth 
examines the whole new towns picture. 
Her conclusion is worth noting: 


It is much too early to tell how new towns 
will work out, of course on a number of 
counts—but they could in themselves be at 
least a partial solution. By their very exist- 
ence, moreover, in the standards they set 
for all other developments, they could lift 
the level of living for millions of Americans. 
And, surely that would make the new town 
experiment worth the undertaking. 


I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle entitled “Big Move to New Towns” 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRIVATE DEVELOPERS ARE MAKING THE BIG 
Move To New Towns 
(By Eleanore Carruth) 

The new-town movement is about to come 
of age in America. Powerful forces—public 
and private, natural and directed—are con- 
verging into a thrust toward large, planned 
communities all over the U.S. The decade of 
the Seventies will see scores if not hundreds 
of such new developments spring up, trans- 
forming not just the physical landscape, in- 
side and outside of cities, but the human af- 
fairs of millions of Americans as well. 

Sometime soon, the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development will announce 
its support for at least three projects, bring- 
ing to a total of nine the number of new 
towns it is committed to back. With scores 
of proposals pouring in from Alaska to the 
Virgin Islands and all points in between, 
HUD expects to approve another six to nine 
over the rest of this fiscal year. Larger plans— 
and budgets—may be in the cards for fiscal 
1973. 

The new communities will increasingly, 
over the next decade, affect the affairs of 
American business, too. A string of blue- 
chip corporations—I. C. Industries, Westing- 
house, U.S. Gypsum, and Sears, Roebuck, to 
name a few—have already entered the field, 
and a good many others are eying it. Private 
enterprise may make handsome profits on 
projects where most of the risk is borne by 
the government, “Ten or fifteen years from 
now I expect congressional investigations 
and criticism from the press about the money 
that developers are making on new towns,” 
says William J. Nicoson, head of HUD’s Of- 
fice of New Communities Development. “And 
I will welcome them. I don't mind if there 
are profits—I hope there will be—as long as 
we get the product.” 

The new communities will determine the 
location of a growing proportion of the coun- 
try’s $100-billion-plus construction industry, 
which accounts for a tenth of the gross na- 
tional product. New York State expects to 
channel a full third of its anticipated popu- 
lation growth in the Seventies into new com- 
munities. The proportion elsewhere may be 
higher, or lower, but it is certain to be sig- 
nificant. And because the new communities 
will try to provide jobs as well as bedrooms, 
the movement will strongly influence the 
future placement of both commerce and in- 
dustry. 

THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 

To be sure, only a few of these new com- 
munities will fully qualify as “new towns” in 
the sense that purists use that term. The 
original concept, incorporated to one degree 
or another into the thirty communities al- 
ready bern of Britain's New Towns Act of 
1946, was pioneered by Ebenezer Howard, an 
English urban philosopher, back at the turn 
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of the century. He envisaged an independent, 
multifaceted city, planned and built from the 
beginning to combine the best of two worlds: 
a full range of urban life and the beauty and 
serenity of country living. 

Ringed by a green belt to preserve open 
space and prevent sprawl, Howard’s city was 
to be a balanced community, with adequate 
business and public facilities as well as resi- 
dential units—a place where people could 
live and work. The ideal new town would also 
have diversity in housing and income levels, 
in employment, recreation, and life style. 

The native American approach to the new 
town, however, has so far been considerably 
more pragmatic than ideal, as seen in many, 
if not most, of the fifty or more large planned 
communities that have appeared in the last 
quarter century. Among the first of the genre 
were Levittown, Long Island, and Park For- 
est, Dlinois. These were mass housing deyel- 
opments for the new middle class fleeing the 
central city, but they differed from much of 
the ongoing growth of suburbia that pro- 
ceeded mindlessly through tract development 
strung out over the countryside. These new 
communities offered not just housing, but a 
whole way of suburban life. Park Forest (pop- 
ulation: 30,000), some thirty miles south of 
Chicago, even gained a measure of national 
fame in the early Fifties as the home of Wil- 
liam H. Whyte’s “organization man,” who 
first appeared in the pages of this magazine. 


COUNTRY-CLUB COMMUNITIES 


Well before the government got involved in 
the new-town movement, the character of 
planned developments had been changing in 
several promising ways. To begin with, the 
newer ones are starting with a great many 
more amenities—man-made lakes, green 
space, golf courses, etc.—and a wider range of 
public services and community facilities. 
Many have acquired light industry and com- 
merce. A few have even tried to broaden de- 
velopment by building federally subsidized 
housing as well as expensive residences, and 
so diversifying their population mix. Some 
communities have just evolved in one or an- 
other of these directions while others have 
come a lot closer to the new-town idea in 
their initial plans for development. Among 
the latter are Irvine and Valencia in Cali- 
fornia, and New Orleans East, all planned 
for a population of a quarter million cr more, 
as well as other, smaller communities such 
as Clear Lake City in Texas and Westlake 
Village in California. But even the best of 
them have been criticized as “country-club 
communities” with no real urban style. 

The two developments in the U.S. most 
universally admired are Columbia, Mary- 
land, and Reston, Virginia. Their design has 
been widely praised, and both are expected 
to return large profits to their backers. Both 
place great stress on local jobs for their resi- 
dents—a key concept of the new town—al- 
though a considerable number cf residents 
commute to work in nearby Washington and 
Baltimore. Now that generous backing for 
the new-town movement is becoming avail- 
able, Columbia and Reston are generally 
conceded to be the pioneers and the best 
available models for emulation. To the men 
who built them, they add up to consider- 
ably more than the sum of their parts. “A 
new town does not begin with the land,” 
says James Rouse, the creator of Columbia. 
“It begins with the belief that life can be 
supported much better in America than we 
now do in either the inner or outer cities.” 

But the well-publicized beginning days 
of Reston and Columbia were also living 
proof of just how tough the new-town busi- 
ness is—and of the need for a government 
role. “New towns,” says one developer, “are 
a gulp-and-go-for-broke business.” It takes 
@ lot of “front money,” perhaps $60 million, 
to get a good-sized city going—to acquire 
large tracts of land, make improvements, 
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and give it a communal core. he risks are 
great and the rewards a long way out. In 
1967, five years after beginning Reston, de- 
veloper Robert E. Simon Jr. found himself 
squeezed in a tight money market and was 
obliged to surrender his control to Gulf Oil, 
which had invested more than $15 million 
in the new town. Rouse enlisted the support 
of Connecticut General from the first for 
the development of Columbia, but in order to 
get it he had to give the insurace company 
a half-interest in the project. And he was 
lucky at that, for as one consultant says, 
“You don’t find a Connecticut General on 
every corner.” The project, started in 1963, 
has already cost $300 million for land, im- 
provement, and construction out of an ulti- 
mate capital value of $2 billion; there are 
15,000 people living there now out of the 
projected 1980 population of 110,000. 

It was against this background—and amid 
growing concern about urban sprawl—that 
Congress passed the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act of 1968 during the waning 
days of the Johnson Administration. It has 
been compared, without too much exaggera- 
tion, with the Homestead Act of 1862. “It 
was just awfully clear,” says oue of the 
framers of the bill, “that new towns were 
a damned expensive experiment, and that 
private enterprise would be hard pressed to 
make things go.” 


STRINGS ON THE FEDERAL MONEY 


Under the Housing Act of 1968, HUD rec- 
ognized not a single concept but at least four 
kinds of new towns eligible for government 
aid: the freestanding town; the satellite 
(such as Columbia and Reston); the “add- 
on,” ie., built on the nucleus of a small 
existing town; and the new-town-in-town, 
a planned community within (or on the 
fringes of) an old core city. The last category 
was added in order to obtain the support of 
the nation’s mayors, who feared that federal 
money for urban aid would be drained off to 
new communities. Whatever their form, to 
qualify for HUD aid all the new towns must 
meet several criteria. They must combine 
open space with sufficient density for the 
creation of an urban style of life. They must 
plan for a balanced development of com- 
merce and industry along with residential 
and recreational facilities. They must offer 
equal opportunity for ali minority groups in 
employment and housing and provide a sub- 
stantial number of low-cost housing units. 

Under Title IV of the act, HUD was au- 
thorized to issue loan guarantees to private 
developers of large new communities. With 
their obligations backed by the full faith and 
credit of the U.S. Government, developers 
could then borrow long-term private capital, 
through either private debt placements or 
public offerings of debentures, at consider- 
ably lower interest rates than would other- 
wise be possible. The guarantee under the 
1968 act could be as much as $50 million for 
a single project, with a total of $250 million 
for all loan guarantees. Title IV also author- 
ized some supplemental grants to local gov- 
ernments for the acquisition of land for open 
space and for the installation of water and 
sewer lines in HUD new towns. 

Congress renewed and expanded its com- 
mitment to new towns in the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1970, signed by 
President Nixon last December 31. Title VII 
of that bill doubled the ceiling on loan guar- 
antees to $500 million, and extended the 
guarantee program to public agencies, such 
as New York State’s Urban Development Cor- 
poration. Other aid was materially liberal- 
ized too. Hud can now issue loan guarantees 
covering all the costs of acquiring and de- 
veloping land incurred by government au- 
thorities for projects they sponsor, and about 
85 percent of the costs in the case of private 
developers. Beyond the land and improve- 
ments, proceeds from guaranteed borrowings 
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can also be used now for a broad range of 
new-town needs—schools and hospitals, for 
instance. Developers can borrow money from 
the government to pay the interest on money 
borrowed without loan guarantees—for a pe- 
riod of up to fifteen years. State and local 
agencies are in addition eligible for grants to 
defray the extra cost of interest on their fed- 
erally guaranteed borrowings over the rate 
they would pay for money in the municipal 
tax-exempt market. 

Also of special importance are a panoply 
of new Title VII grants and loans. One pur- 
pose is to stimulate innovative planning. 
Another is to nurture a city until it can 
create a tax base large enough to carry it- 
self. Public-service grants, for instance, may 
be provided for all costs of essential serv- 
ices—education, health, and safety—in the 
first three years of a project's life. 

New communities approved by HUD, more- 
over, could receive priority for assistance 
under thirteen existing federal-aid programs 
that encompass almost every conceivable 
kind of public facility, from waste-treatment 
works and access roads to hospitals and 
neighborhood centers. And HUD can supple- 
ment these programs with additional grants. 
The maximum federal contribution is 80 
percent of total expenditures. So, besides the 
$500 million in loan guarantees and the $240 
milion in loans for interest payments, hun- 
dreds of millions in other loans and grants 
may be funneled into the new-town pro- 
gram, provided that Congress funds all the 
Title VII provisions which it has not yet 
done. 

MAKING THE PROGRAM GO 


The 1970 act marks a critical turning point 
for the new-city movement, and not just 
because it broadened so markedly the scope 
of the previous act. Under the new law the 
President must submit to Congress, by Febru- 
ary of next year, a report on urban growth, 
along with his recommendations for ration- 
alizing that growth. How much further Nixon 
will go at that time is a question. He has 
been criticized for not attacking the issue 
decisively and for failing to start on the 
kind of staff work necessary. It was Congress 
that took the lead in developing the 1970 
Housing Act, and Democratic Congressman 
Thomas L. Ashley of Ohio who originally in- 
troduced an expanded communities-aid bill, 
which the Administration later joined in re- 
writing. But Nixon did advocate a balanced 
national growth policy in his last State of 
the Union Message, and Romney 
spent a lot of time in Europe recently study- 
ing new towns. So it is just possible that 
Nixon may decide to push hard and make new 
towns a positive area of domestic achieve- 
ment. 

Certainly HUD has begun to lean into the 
program, which is under the general purview 
of Samuel C. Jackson, forty-two, assistant 
secretary for community planning and man- 
agement and one of the highest-ranking 
blacks in the Nixon Administration. When 
he came to the department in early 1969, 
there were only two people assigned to new 
towns, and Jackson admits that the program 
necessarily got off to a slow start. (It took a 
year and a half to approve the first new com- 
munity.) The beginning of its formidable 
task was to identify just what a new com- 
munity is. The first question was, says Jack- 
son, “What are we talking about?” To head 
up the Office of New Communities Develop- 
ment, early in 1970, Romney brought in 
Nicoson, who had previously served as a con- 
sultant to HUD. Nicoson, thirty-nine, went 
from Harvard Law School to the Wall Street 
law firm of Sullivan & Cromwell, where he 
specialized in corporate finance. He left in 
1968, after his interest had increasingly 
turned to urban affairs, to set up his own 
consulting practice. A practical visionary 
with a lot of hustle, he quickly captured as 
one of his clients the state of New York. “We 
ean build an environment worth living in,” 
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he asserts. And he has been tackling the job 
with such gusto that one developer declares, 
“That little guy is the best thing about the 
whole new-communities program.” Nicoson’s 
office now has a staff of thirty people, will 
add twenty more soon, and action is the order 
of the day. 


DRAWING THEM BACK TO THE OZARKS 


In its selection of the communities that it 
has chosen to back, HUD has come up with 
a rich mixture of new-town projects, with a 
considerable diversity of location and role in 
guiding future urban growth. A $7,500,000 
loan guarantee is already in the works for the 
new town of Maumelle, Arkansas, twelve 
miles northwest of Little Rock, on the banks 
of the Arkansas River, which was recently 
opened to ocean-going vessels with the com- 
pletion of a $1.2-billion waterway and flood- 
control project. HUD hopes the new com- 
munity will attract industry and employment 
to the central Ozark region, which has been 
steadily losing both population and jobs over 
the years. 

Flower Mound New Town, Texas, by con- 
trast, got a loan guarantee because it is 
situated in an area of inevitable growth. It 
Mes between Dallas and Fort Worth and just 
four miles away from a gaint, 18,000-acre re- 
gional airport—the largest in the world— 
scheduled to open in 1973. In Flower Mound, 
HUD hopes to demonstrate the advantages of 
organizing growth, in contrast to the hodge- 
podge development that surrounds most of 
the nation’s major airports. 

Two other HUD communities were selected 
in order to set standards of development for 
urban fringes of major cities. Park Forest 
South, Illinois, is only thirty miles from 
Chicago, and even nearer Gary, Indiana; St. 
Charles, Maryland, is twenty-five miles south- 
east of Washington. St. Charles will inevitably 
come in for close scrutiny because of its 
proximity to those two other Washington 
satellites, Columbia and Reston. 

The very first new community to win a 
loan guarantee commitment back in Feb- 
ruary, 1970, Jonathan, Minnesota, will bulld 
on the small existing town of Chaska, demon- 
strating still another HUD approach. The 
emphasis will be on orderely growth and the 
preservation of open space. Jonathan will 
probably be “paired” with the latest new 
community to be awarded a loan guarantee, 
the new-town-in-town of Cedar-Riverside, 
& 100-acre development only a mile distant 
from the heart of downtown Minneapolis and 
twenty miles from Jonathan. HUD regards 
new-towns-in-town as a means of accom- 
modating growth within cities while improv- 
ing the environment. 

The pairing concept involves the creation 
of two complementary communities—one 
urban, one satellite—each drawing on the 
facilities and services of the other; ideally, 
the pair would be linked by a rapid-transit 
system. The towns HUD may pair already 
have one tie. Henry T. McKnight, the prin- 
cipal stockholder of Jonathan, also has an 
interest in the Cedar-Riverside development. 

HUD is close to the commitment point 
right now on at least four other applications, 
one of them from Simon, who says, “I began 
thinking about a new town the day I left 
Reston.” Riverton, for which he is seeking 
& loan guarantee of $12 million, is nine miles 
south of Rochester and would be the first 
HUD town in the Northeast. With a popula- 
tion of 27,000, it will be smaller than Reston, 
but more heterogeneous; as much as 40 per- 
cent of the housing will be for low and 
moderate income groups and there will be 
an intermixture of housing within individual 
sections of town. Riverton, moreover, will 
start with a rich and varied community pro- 
gram, which it will make available to the en- 
tire nearby area. A novel feature will be the 
Riverton Services Barter, a program in which 
people will trade services instead of money 
for things they need, so that all income 
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groups can afford the amenities of the com- 
munity. 

A $22-million loan guarantee may soon be 
approved for Soul City, North Carolina, there- 
by setting a couple of precedents. The brain- 
child of Floyd McKissick, former national 
director of the Congress of Racial Equality, 
Soul City would be HUD’s first freestanding 
new town and the first to be developed by a 
black entrepreneur. Forty-two miles north of 
Durham, the nearest major city, it will pro- 
vide jobs and housing opportunities for 
blacks, who will constitute most of the pop- 
ulation of 50,000, though the community 
wili be open to all races. McKissick hopes that 
a good part of the commercial and industrial 
facilities in Soul City will eventually be 
owned by its residents. (Two other black 
groups are talking actively to HUD now about 
new communities in Alabama and South 
Carolina.) In addition, a pair of integrated 
new towns in Texas—one near San Antonio, 
another near Houston—may receive loan- 
guarantee commitments soon. 


CITIES IN THE TEST TUBE 


HUD is using the six communities it has 
already selected as laboratories for testing 
innovations of various kinds. Maumelle is 
working on an experimental system of edu- 
cational parks that would replace traditional 
elementary schools. Flower Mound, with that 
Texas-sized airport nearby, is looking for con- 
struction methods that will solve the problem 
of noise pollution. Park Forest South is em- 
phasizing an in-town mass-transit system 
that is designed to keep people out of their 
cars and will connect the compact linear 
town center with a direct link to Chicago’s 
Loop. 


HUD’S NEW TOWNS 


HUD 
guarantee 


Projected 
Gnillions) 


population 


Total 
acreage 


Jonathan, Minn. 8, 192 
St. Charles, Md____ is 80, 000 7,900 
Park Forest South, Ii}. __ 8, 163 
Fiower Mound New Tow 

T 6, 156 


5, 319 
100 


Cedar-Riverside 
(Minneapolis). 


Note: No matter how individual the end product, the 6 HUD 
communities now underway have a lot more in common than 
a loan guarantee. All of them are pledged to provide a substantial 
amount of open space, to develop an economic base, and to 
build a wide range of housing for a ‘‘profile’’ of the population 
in each area. Low- to moderate-income housing, some of it 
subsidized, will account for at least 15 percent and as much as 
50 percent of the dwelling units in each community. All the HUD 
towns will be 20 years abuilding. 


St. Charles will focus on housing for 
moderate-income groups to fill a market gap 
in the area. Jonathan has formed a separate 
building corporation for experimental low- 
cost housing in partnership with Olin, 
Northern Natural Gas, Burlington Industries, 
and the Stanford Research Institute. Jon- 
athan is also exploring, under a HUD grant, 
possible community applications for a two- 
way, wide-band television system. Cedar- 
Riverside, designated as an urban-renewal 
area, is testing the concept of building a new 
community within a settled section of town. 

The developers themselves are as diverse as 
the new communities they are creating. HUD 
casts a sharp eye on the qualifications of 
applicants and regards a good track record in 
large-scale developments as a big plus when 
evaluating a project. The principals in three 
HUD towns bring obvious credentials to the 
job. Nathan Manilow, who conceived the idea 
of Park Forest South, built the original Park 
Forest. He has brought in as partners U.S. 
Gypsum and Illinois Central Industries, each 
of which owns 25 percent of the new venture. 
James Wilson had made his company a major 
force in Puerto Rican real estate before he 
turned to the development of St. Charles. 
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And Raymond Nasher, a partner in Flower 
Mound, has been the developer of a string 
of successful real-estate ventures and has 
served as chairman of the National Commis- 
sion on Urban Development. He is also in- 
volved with Westinghouse in the develop- 
ment of Fort Lincoln, a new community for 
16,000 people in northeast Washington, D.C. 
Begun under federal auspices during the 
Johnson Administration, Fort Lincoln may 
also be financed under Title VII. 

Jess P. Dum, on the other hand, was in the 
insurance business before he took on the 
development of Maumelle. Henry McKnight, 
with a stake in both Jonathan and Cedar- 
Riverside, cheerfuly admits to no experience 
in large-scale development, but he has helped 
manage his family’s extensive landholdings 
in the Minneapolis area. “In new cities,” 
says McKnight, a former state senator, “no- 
body is an expert. We're all learning.” In- 
tensely concerned with environment, he was 
the principal author of Minnesota’s con- 
servation act of 1963, and that is how he 
became interested in new towns. 

Cedar-Riverside, initially a tax-shelter in- 
vestment, was started on a shoestring by two 
neophytes at real estate—Gloria Segal, a 
Minneapolis housewife, and Keith Heller, a 
lecturer at the University of Minnesota school 
of business administration. The project was 
floundering from lack of capital until Mc- 
Knight and some investor friends joined the 
group. All of the developers, however, share 
an indispensable relish for what they are 
doing, caught up, as one of them puts it, in 
“the new-town mystique” of creating a total 
community. 

The differences between Park Forest and 
Park Forest South illuminate the point. Park 
Forest is a homogenized, relentlessly middle- 
class bedroom community built around a re- 
gional shopping center. Park Forest South, 
by contrast, expects to draw its 110,000 popu- 
lation from a broaé spectrum of income and 
ethnic groups, and a sizable proportion will 
earn their living in a large industrial park 
that will offer equal opportunity for all 
minority groups. It will have an internal rap- 
id transit system and a lively downtown— 
but it will also have bicycle paths, pedestrian 
walkways, and a forest preserve. Thorn Creek 
Woods, which lies in part within the boun- 
daries of the new community. Park Forest 
South will also have a hospital and a uni- 
versity of its own. Beyond the number and 
variety of tangible ingredients. Park Forest 
South will be trying for a new-town way 
of life. 

TOWN ATOP THE TRACKS 

So far, HUD-guaranteed aid has gone only 
to private developers of new towns. But now 
local agencies—municipal, state, and even 
regional—are trying to get in on the act. 
Four states have already enacted new-com- 
munity legislation and many others are con- 
sidering it, emulating New York State's pio- 
neer move in 1968, when Nelson Rockefeller 
set up the Urban Development Corporation. 
Armed with broad powers—e.g., the right of 
eminent domain and the authority to over- 
ride local zoning ordinances and building 
codes—U.D.C. is charged with devising pro- 
grams to meet the state’s housing needs. It 
is headed by Edward J, Logue, the energetic 
master rebuilder of New Haven and Boston, 
who is sometimes referred to in planning 
circles as Mr. Urban Renewal. 

Logue has already proposed two new com- 
munities for upstate New York: Amherst, ten 
miles northeast of Buffalo, designed for 25,- 
000 people, and Lysander, in the Syracuse 
metropolitan area, for 18,000. He has also an- 
nounced a $250-million new-town-in-town 
planned for 147 acres of city-owned land on 
Welfare Island, which lies in the East River 
between Manhattan and the borough of 
Queens. Queens itself may become the home 
of an offbeat development suggested by 
Logue just recently: a community of 60,000 
persons, complete with commerce and in- 
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dustry, to be built in Long Island City over 
the Penn Central yards. 

Logue has been talking to HUD about loan 
guarantees in excess of $125 million for his 
projects. But U.D.C. also has the authority 
to float $1 billion in tax-exempt bonds in 
order to finance its programs, and the cor- 
poration recently went to market with a 
$250-million issue. Many, if not most, of the 
new authorities now coming into being will 
have similar financing powers, making them 
independent of tax revenues or even of HUD 
approval. And that approval may not be 
forthcoming anyway. The Administration has 
strongly opposed HUD aid to state and other 
local governments for new communities, and 
the issue is being threshed out now at the 
highest levels. 

New York State has a number of other 
public bodies hatching projects that may or 
may not get HUD backing. The Battery Park 
City Authority, another independent state 
corporation, is going ahead on a ninety-one- 
acre new-town-in-town for lower Manhat- 
tan. The agency would welcome Title VII 
aid, but it can float up to $300 million in 
bonds to finance the project. Private devel- 
opers will of course tend to follow every- 
where in the footsteps of these government- 
sponsored projects, making their own invest- 
ments within the context of over-all plans. 
Among other proposals for residential devel- 
opment, Battery Park City is considering one 
from a consortium that includes RCA, Cel- 
anese, the National Corporation for Housing 
Partnerships, Lazard Freres, and all of the 
city’s major banks. 

New laws are also on the books in Mary- 
land, Arizona, Tennessee, and Kentucky. 
Arizona’s Community Development Council 
is expecting to announce plans for at least 
two new communities in the near future 
and Kentucky has provided for several new- 
community districts within the state, each 
empowered to create its own development 
corporation. Other states with legislation 
pending are Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio. The Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico has ambitious plans for a dozen or 
more new towns, all linked by a mass-tran- 
sit system, to house about half of its ex- 
pected population growth. A delegation 
headed by Governor Luis A. Ferré has ap- 
proached HUD about a loan guarantee for the 
first such community, for 100,000 people, to 
be built fourteen miles west of San Juan. 

The Appalachian Regional Commission is 
supporting efforts to obtain loan guarantees 
for four new communities in Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio; it is mulling over 
plans for perhaps twelve more. Lucas County, 
Ohio, is already under way on the first new 
town to be founded by a local government— 
Spencer-Sharples, ten miles to the west of 
Toledo, located in Congressman Ashley's own 
district. 


TOO MUCH FOR A ROCKEFELLER 


The main action is still coming, as it did 
initially, from the private sector. One source, 
of course, is the entrepreneur—daring re- 
sourceful, independent—who has always ac- 
counted for most real-estate development in 
this country. The six projects that have al- 
ready received HUD support, as well as most 
of the proposals that are in the serious pre- 
application stage, have come from such peo- 
ple. All of them had laid plans for large de- 
velopments, but without HUD backing none 
would be likely to produce a new town. As 
one of them explains, “You have to sell so 
many lots just to keep going that you lose 
control of the land, and that’s no way to 
build a new town. Only a Rockefeller can af- 
ford to do it.” Winthrop Rockefeller, former 
governor of Arkansas, has in fact recently 
announced that he may start a new city in 
his adopted state, but even Rockefeller does 
not plan to go it alone. 

But large corporations are now giving 
major attention to the new-town movement, 
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and as a group they are becoming a second 
and independent source of private activity. 
They do have the financial sinew to go it 
alone, if they wish or if need be, and some 
have already said they will do so. Gulf Oll, 
which has moved into the black at Reston 
after three lean years, reports that it is 
“close” to embarking on another new town 
with or without loan guarantees from HUD. 
Westinghouse has been so happy with the 
performance of Coral Ridge Properties, its 
Florida real-estate subsidiary developing the 
new town of Coral Springs, that the company 
has gone across country to tackle, with a 
partner, a community for 165,000 people 
twenty miles south of San Francisco. The cor- 
poration has provided a master plan for Half 
Moon Bay and will develop about a third of 
the 20,000-acre town. Westinghouse is ac- 
tively seeking other sites now and could be 
involved in eight or ten new towns by 1975. 
Chrysler, which also has a large stake in real 
estate, intends to go into the new-town busi- 
ness as a direct result of the Title VII legis- 
lation. The auto maker is looking now at 
sites for two new communities, one near De- 
troit and the other near Atlanta. In the 
Northeast, the Greater Hartford Corp., a con- 
sortium of thirty private companies, has set 
up two subsidiaries to develop three new 
towns, one within the city limits and two in 
the metropolitan area. 

Florida Gas is well into plans for a new 
town near Orlando, and may apply for HUD 
backing. The utility also intends to start 
manufacturing modular housing within six 
months. Near San Diego, First National City 
Bank through its trust department has in- 
vested in Rancho San Diego, a new commu- 
nity just east of town. (Local government 
plans envisage several other new towns north 
of the city.) Sears, Roebuck, Marshall Field, 
and Aetna are developing New Century Town 
north of Chicago. In almost any obvious 
place to look, and some not so obvious, large 
corporations are dreaming up plans for new- 
town projects. 

Corporations have already launched a 
number of really giant in-city developments, 
of which Philadelphia’s fifty-acre Franklin 
Town, with four corporate sponsors, is only 
the latest example. Illinois Central Indus- 
tries, for one, is building a new-town-in-town 
on eighty-three acres along Chicago's lake- 
front and plans for a population of up to 
50,000. Ford Motor Co. has broken ground on 
a 2,360-acre development in Dearborn, Mich- 
igan. Ralston Purina has proposed a 140-acre 
development for St. Louis on land adjacent 
to its headquarters building. And U.S. Gyp- 
sum will go on from Park Forest South with 
& different partner to a new-town-in-town on 
the fringes of Boston. Present plans call for 
a two-tier arrangement that will completely 
separate pedestrian from vehicular traffic, 
The company is looking for a 850-million 
loan guarantee from HUD. A good many de- 
velopments of this kind are predicated on 
using land that is in whole or in part already 
owned by a company. The nucleus of the pro- 
posed new community of Fairlane, for in- 
stance, was once part of the estate of the late 
Henry Ford. 


WITH OR WITHOUT HUD 


In the months ahead, many large corpora- 
tions will be attracted by the HUD cornu- 
copia. Indeed, some with developments al- 
ready under way are discussing loan guar- 
antees. Gulf wants HUD help with an addi- 
tion to Reston, and Philip Morris is seeking 
guarantee support for Mission Viejo. An 
11,600-acre planned community in Califor- 
nia’s Orange County, Mission Viejo already 
has a population of 10,000 people, as well 
as some commerce and industry. 

All this poses a major policy question of 
whether HUD should support projects in rel- 
atively advanced stages. If it does, the HUD 
criteria will influence the character and di- 
rection of a number of large planned com- 
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munities, and indeed this may happen no 
matter which way the decision goes. 

In any case, large public corporations will 
be weighing the merits and demerits of 
whether to go all the way with HUD on new 
towns or proceed on their own. Some, no 
doubt, will opt for independence, for the 
freedom to build new communities under 
more relaxed standards, with a less hetero- 
geneous population mix or a different bal- 
ance between commercial and industrial de- 
velopment, The major impediment to a cor- 
porate stampede for Title VII aid is the re- 
luctance of companies to become ensnarled 
in tedious and time-consuming red tape. “To 
do business with HUD is a practical impos- 
sibility,” says a top executive of one cor- 
poration that is planning to get into new 
towns. “It takes too much time and effort.” 
Another complains, “It’s a problem with all 
government, but it’s worse at HUD. There 
seems to be layers in their that don't want 
the top people to get anything done.” 

Despite all the corporate activity in new 
towns right now, some people think major 
companies as a rule are going to be cautious 
about making future commitments. Certain- 
ly it is true that real estate has lost some 
of the enchantment it held only yesterday 
for manufacturing corporations. American 
Standard, for instance, is leaving the field, 
and others are cutting back sharply. Boise 
Cascade, for one, is all but dismantling its 
development operations after reporting a 
write-down of $78 million in the second quar- 
ter of this year. 

Reforms in real-estate accounting rules, 
both recent and proposed, may act as a damp- 
er on activity. The trend is toward con- 
solidation of reporting by subsidiaries. Real 
estate may involve heavy losses in the early 
years of operation, and corporations may hes- 
itate to reveal that fact to the stockholders. 
Returns, moreover, are geared to cash flow 
and tax losses, which causes problems of eval- 
uation for bankers and the investment com- 
munity, accustomed as they are to dealing 
with quarterly earnings statements. Real es- 
tate, of course, involves heavy debt, and many 
corporations do not want to show heavy debt 
on the balance sheet, because a high debt-to- 
equity ratio tends to jeopardize the rates at 
which they can borrow to finance their main 
businesses. 

A lot of companies are aware of these prob- 
lems and are taking them in stride. New- 
town consultant Robert Gladstone believes 
that more corporations will become involved 
in large real-estate development and hence 
new communities. He sees the current dis- 
enchantment as “just a little wrinkle” on 
the over-all trend. “Companies that have 
been through the mill,” he says, “have come 
out stronger and are building up manage- 
ment expertise within their own organiza- 
tions.” 

ACHIEVING CRITICAL MASS 


The attraction of new-community invest- 
ment is the profit in the game. James Rouse 
has steadily maintained that a new town, 
properly planned to achieve what he calls a 
“critical mass,” can be a more profitable, more 
marketable product than haphazard real- 
estate development. Columbia is now in the 
black, in that this year it will finally have a 
positive cash flow and begin to retire debt, 
but it is still far too early to make any final 
assessment. That is because most of the 
profit from Columbia, which some guess may 
come to well over $100 million pretax for 
Connecticut General and Rouse Co. to split 
betwen them, will pile up in the last four 
or five years of development. 

Once a new town is going, land for in- 
dustry and commerce is worth four or five 
times as much as residential acreage, and so 
@ new-town developer courts business as- 
siduously. He has to be persuasive because 
business is reluctant at the start to gamble 
on a new town. “We only get the swingers 
then,” says one developer. Columbia has 
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managed to entice forty-four companies to 
its industrial park as momentum—the op- 
erative word in the new-town lexicon—has 
built up. But in order to pull off its biggest 
coup—landing a $250-million G.E. plant em- 
ploying 12,000 people—Columbia had to 
gamble $18 mililon on additional land, plus 
improvements, with no certainty that the 
company would in fact locate within the new 
city. And G.E. paid $3 million less for the 
site than it had cost Rouse to produce it. He 
took that gamble, Rouse explains, because 
“it would say to all the world that Columbia 
Was a success,” and he expects heavy “eco- 
nomic fallout” from that fact. Commerce 
and industry that follow G.E. will more than 
make up for the “investment.” Says Henry 
McKnight, developer of Jonathan, “We are 
all looking for our G.E.” Where a corporation 
is the developer or partner in a project, an 
obvious advantage is that it may well decide 
to locate its own new facility in its new town. 


MAKING FORTUNES OFF THE PUBLIC PURSE? 


Developers normally look for an annual 
return of 20 or 25 percent pretax on equity 
investment—and, as everyone knows, there 
are a lot of tax advantages in real estate, 
too. Some have considerably higher expecta- 
tions. More than a few observers worry about 
the possibility of such high returns for HUD 
new towns. Gurney Breckenfeld, associate 
editor of ForTUNE and author of the recently 
published Columbia and the New Cities, re- 
marks in the book that Title VI “promises to 
make new-town development a ward of the 
federal government,” and calls it “a splendid 
chance for a new breed of promoters to grow 
rich at the public’s risk.” Others recall the 
scandal-ridden FHA 608 housing program of 
the late Forties; slick operators made for- 
tunes out of that program wihout risking 
any capital. 

Still another worry is just the reverse— 
that sooner or later some projects will flop 
and so put the federal government into the 
new-town business directly. Nicoson admits 
the possibility of failure in some cases. “The 
program,” he says, “guarantees loans, not 
profits.” He does believe, however, that if a 
wave of public criticism comes, it will come 
because of fat profits, not deficits. Congress- 
man Ashley, who started the ball rolling n 
Title VII in the first place, is entirely un- 
worried at the thought of a few flops along 
the line. “If we don’t have failures,” he says, 
“maybe we aren’t doing what we should be 
doing. Maybe we are being too conservative.” 
The risk is worth taking, he adds, because 
“the alternative is so catastrophic.” 

Whether new towns are the medicine the 
country needs to help cure its urban ills is 
the subject of some debates, however. They 
have met considerable local resistance on 
the grounds that their balanced populations 
will bring too many urban problems to the 
countryside, and there is a fear of too much 
industry as well. Several proposed projects 
are stalled now because of such opposition. 
In New York City, public officials are pulling 
and hauling over the possibility of setting 
up a special, small-scale urban-development 
corporation to build a new community for 
some 400,000 people on Staten Island. Rouse 
Co. is working on preliminary studies for the 
new-town-in-town under contract to the 
city of New York, but many residents of the 
island are fighting the plan. They fear it 
would change that quiet borough beyond 
recognition. 

A recent article in the Wall Street Journal 
upset a lot of newtown enthusiasts because 
it reported that Columbia was having many 
of the problems commonly associated with 
older cities—drug addiction, vandalism, and 
the like. And some residents have complained 
about having too little voice in running 
town affairs. Indeed a recent task-force re- 
port published by the Twentieth Century 
Fund warns that too little attention has been 
paid to the governmental aspects of new- 
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town life. “Without adequate machinery to 
ensure effective democratic processes and pro- 
cedures,” it warns, “there is a danger that 
these towns will not achieve the more livable 
environment that is their object.” 

It is much too early to tell how new towns 
will work out, of course, on a number of 
counts. Even their most ardent advocates 
do not suggest that they are the sole an- 
swer to environmental ills or explosive pop- 
ulation growth. But they could in themselves 
be at least a partial solution. By their very 
existence, moreover, in the standards they 
set for all other developments, they could 
lift the level of living for millions of Amer- 
icans. And surely that would make the new- 
town experiment worth the undertaking. 


THE AMERICAN PACKING 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. COOK. Mr. President, the Ameri- 
can packing industry performs so well 
and so efficiently that many of us are not 
aware that a $26 billion industry is re- 
sponsible for the forms in which our 
goods reach us every day. 

This tremendous economic complex is 
gathering for an annual exposition, 
starting November 15 in Atlantic City, 
and I think the event is well worth the 
attention of Senators. 

On that date, in Atlantic City’s Con- 
vention Hall, nearly 30,000 individuals 
from all 50 States and from 36 other 
countries will convene for an annual 
meeting and the packing/converting ex- 
position, presented by Packaging Ma- 
chinery Manufacturing Institute. 

This is being cosponsored by eight 
major trade groups—the Packaging In- 
stitute, Packaging Education Founda- 
tion, Fibre Box Association, National 
Flexible Packaging Association, Package 
Designers Council, Adhesive Manufac- 
turers Association, National Paper Box 
Association, and the Glass Container 
Manufacturers Institute. 

The technological and economic ad- 
vances made by America in packaging 
the fruits of our dynamic economy—em- 
phasizing protection, sanitation, distri- 
bution, convenience, and environmental 
protection—make a major contribution 
to the world’s highest standard of liv- 
ing, which our people enjoy. 

One important feature of this meeting 
will be publication of a review of the 
overall picture in solid waste disposal 
and the packaging industry’s progressive 
programs in this vital ecological effort. 

With our environment now one of our 
top domestic concerns, we should closely 
examine the results of this important in- 
dustry study. 

Sixty individual industries will be tak- 
ing part in the week-long program in 
Atlantic City. On the program are major 
conferences on solid waste disposal and 
recycling—both prime environmental 
concerns—U.W. metrication, mechanics 
training for jobs, ənd other current sub- 
jects. 

Over-all, Mr. President, the convoca- 
tion will be something in the nature of 
a report on the packaging industry's im- 
plementation of its dedication to social 
responsibilities. In our private enter- 
prise system, this is economic stateman- 
ship of the first order. 

The program also has its international 
aspects, including discussions of how to 
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develop food packaging systems for 
emerging nations. The conference has 
been officially designated by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce as an overseas pro- 
motional event. 

Modern packaging provides sanitation, 
product protection, broad geographic 
distribution, freedom of product selec- 
tion, convenience in use, out-of-season 
availability and similar advantages—all 
for a better standard of life. As a current 
report on our progress in these fields, the 
November 15 packaging exposition adds 
up to a major consumer event. 


EQUITY ON CHEESE IMPORTS 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, in this 
era of drastic rectifications in our inter- 
national relations, a small, but still im- 
portant, rectification appears to be slip- 
ping through the cracks—one which 
may not be crucial to the state of the 
Nation, but which raises questions as to 
the fairness of our public policies as long 
at it remains undone. 

I refer to the question of cheese im- 
ports. 

Senators will remember that in 1969, 
quotas were established for certain cate- 
gories of cheese, but those costing over 
47 cents a pound were exempted. This 
exemption was designed to facilitate the 
importation of high-price specialty 
cheeses not directly competitive with 
American products. 

What has happened in practice, how- 
ever, is that a considerable amount of 
directly competitive cheese has found its 
way into the over 47-cent category. In 
other words, the intended effect of the 
original quotas is not being fulfilled. 

As I wrote to the Chairman of the 
United States Tariff Commission last 
April 16: 

While I am not an expert in this field, I 
have received a considerable amount of cor- 
respondence from Missouri dairy farmers 
who state, on the basis of solid, factual in- 
formation, that the original intent of the 47¢ 
provision has been effectively nullified be- 
cause producers who export to the United 
States have simply raised their prices with 
the result that almost 40% of our cheese im- 
ports last year were valued at more than 
47¢. 

Dairy farmers recognize the delicacy of our 
trade relations with the EEC and other dairy 
countries and have, I believe, cooperated 
very well with the trade agreements we have 
made in the past. Continued confidence in 
these agreements depends upon their effec- 
tiveness in achieving their original purposes. 


On March 12, the President had re- 
quested the Tariff Commission to make 
recommendations dealing with these over 
47-cent imports. The Tariff Commission, 
on July 28, sensibly recommended that 
the 47-cent price cut off simply be abol- 
ished and that quotas be established for 
all types of cheese, regardless of price. 
This seems to me to have been a fair and 
equitable recommendation, fully consis- 
tent with the intent of the original cheese 
quotas. 

It is now up to the President to act on 
the Tariff Commission’s findings. Almost 
4 months have passed. I now urge the 
White House to act on this matter in the 
interests of equity, consistency, and 
maintaining confidence in the efficacy of 
our Government. 
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REDUCED FARES FOR SENIOR 
CITIZENS ON THE AIRLINES 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I am the 
sponsor of S. 1808 which is before the 
Commerce Committee and which would 
have the effect of providing reduced fares 
for senior citizens on the airlines. By now 
my arguments in favor of this legislation 
have become well-known. I only regret 
that we have not been able to move the 
bill quickly through Congress. 

The whole question of promotional 
fares has become controversial as of late 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board, I un- 
derstand, has the entire matter under 
consideration. While I do not want to 
interfere with the CAB'’s decision I want 
to state once again my belief that re- 
duced fares for the elderly would have 
a positive effect on airline economies by 
raising load factors and airline revenues. 
Promotional fares in this instance would 
bring into the marketplace people who 
do not presently fly. The principal reason 
the elderly do not fiy, of course, is the 
cost of this form of transportation. Sen- 
iors could make ready use of travel on 
off-peak hours. 

I believe there are many reasons why 
my bill should be passed, even in these 
turbulent times. Certainly it enjoys the 
unanimous support of senior citizen orga- 
nizations and organized labor. It is note- 
worthy that several airlines have tried 
to institute such a reduced fare program 
for seniors and have been blocked in 
doing so by the CAB. At the same time 
International Airlines which recently cut 
rates dramatically enabling thousands of 
young people to travel abroad have now 
begun to take notice of the over-65 
market. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor a recent New York 
Times article which notes the reduced 
fares for senior citizens announced by 
KLM Royal Dutch Airways. I hope that 
other airlines will follow suit. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KLM To Cur Fares FOR “SENIOR CITIZENS” 
ON ATLANTIC FLIGHTS 

Introducing a new twist to the spreading 
price war in trans-Atlantic air travel, KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines said yesterday that it 
would offer a “senior citizen” discount fare 
between the United States and Amsterdam 
starting Feb. 1. 

Offered to persons 65 years of age and 
older, the roundtrip rate will be identical to 
the fare KLM will charge “youth” passengers 
aged 12 to 21: $228 in the summer, and $198 
in the off season that covers nine months 
of the year. Passengers will not be required 
to stay abroad for any specified minimum 
or maximum number of days. 

KLM is the latest of many airlines to 
reduce fares after Feb. 1, although it was 
the first to say it would introduce a senior- 
citizen rate. The wave of price cutting was 
touched off by the Sept. 15 announcement 
of Lufthansa German Airways that it would 
disavow, starting Feb. 1, an agreement under 
which almost all trans-atlantic airlines 
charged identical rates. 

The lowest fare between New York and 
Amsterdam now is $200 for passengers be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 26. The lowest cur- 
rent individual rate for which older pas- 
sengers are eligible is $297, which requires a 
minimum stay of 29 days and a maximum of 
45 days. 

Besides youth and senior citizen fares, 
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the Dutch line said it would offer a lower 
excursion rate to passengers of any age 
The rate will be $255 in the summer and 
$200 in the off season and require passengers 
to be abroad 14 to 45 days. KLM said it 
would offer a $170 round-trip fare over the 
same route to passengers who contract for 
at least $70 additionally in ground accom- 
modations, travel in groups of five or more 
and are gone between seven and 21 days. 

KLM’s senior citizen fare will apply only 
to Amsterdam. 


THE REAPPOINTMENT OF OTTO F. 
OTEPKA 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
June 17, 1971, the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee reported the nomination of Otto 
F. Otepka to be reappointed to the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board. Ever 
since then his name has appeared on the 
daily calendar without any move being 
taken by the leadership to act upon this 
nomination, This action is particularly 
regrettable in view of the fact that Mr. 
Otepka’s nomination is for a simple re- 
appointment for a job for which he has 
been twice considered by the Judiciary 
Committee and reported favorably. In 
both events, this favorable action came 
after careful consideration of the slan- 
derous allegations which have been re- 
peatedly brought against him because of 
his cooperation when ordered to appear 
before a subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. The delay of his 
appointment is a serious injustice since 
the case has been thoroughly aired and 
no grounds whatsoever have been ad- 
vanced for preventing the Senate to act 
upon the committee’s recommendation 
one way or the other. 

Some people have attempted to say 
that his case is similar to the case of 
Daniel Ellsberg which is now before the 
courts. One has only to look at the basic 
facts to see that the issues in the two 
cases are diametrically opposed. The dis- 
tinguished Washington correspondent 
for the Chicago Tribune, Willard Ed- 
wards, last week wrote a column in which 
he questioned the continued opposition to 
a man who has always been a great 
patriot. Mr. Edwards summarized the 
differences between the Ellsberg and 
Otepka cases as follows: 

Ellsberg, by his own account, leaked to 
the press an estimated 7,000 pages of classi- 
fied information. It was published without 
government knowledge or approval. A grand 
jury labeled this act “conversion to private 
use of government documents.” 

Otepka, called upon the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee to provide evidence 
in answer to sworn testimony disparaging 
his character, supplied two confidential 
papers, eight pages in length, to prove the 
testimony was false. These papers, entrusted 
to recipients officially qualified to receive 
them, were examined in closed session. They 
were not publicized. 

Otepka, by the State Department's own 
testimony, never violated security. The courts 
will eventually determine if Ellsberg did. 


I urge the Senate to consider the in- 
justice which is being done to this man. 
The Senate should have the opportunity 
to vote either for or against this nomi- 
nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the column by Willard Edwards 
of the Chicago Tribune of Thursday, 
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November 11, 1971, be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
Fors STALL OTEPKA CONFIRMATION 
(By Willard Edwards) 


WASHINGTON, November 10.—Some quality 
in Otto F. Otepka—perhaps it is his invinci- 
ble calm under fire—has always provoked 
his opponents to extremes. 

The former security chief of the State De- 
partment was the victim of isolation, sur- 
veillance, phone-tapping and perjured evi- 
dence during his successful, six-year fight 
(1963-1969) against dismissal on trumped 
up charges. 

He seemed to have won vindication in 1969 
when President Nixon nominated him to a 
short term on the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board and the Senate confirmed the ap- 
pointment, 61 to 28, in June. 

But when that term ended Aug. 9, 1970, 
and Nixon reappointed Otepka to a full five- 
year term, his foes began engaging in ob- 
structive tactics which have prevented the 
Senate, ever since, from recording its will. 

Nearly six months ago, the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, after hearings, recommend- 
ed Otepka’'s confirmation, Customarily, such 
committee indorsements are submitted to the 
Senate for a vote within a few days. 

This one has remained on the Senate cal- 
endar and will remain there, according to 
reliable report, perhaps not to be acted upon 
before the November, 1972, elections when, 
Otepka’s antagonists hope, a successor to 
Nixon will be elected. 

Dilatory maneuvers are not new to the 
Senate and sometimes command approval, 
but this one, under scrutiny, lacks a prac- 
tical purpose since it does not prevent 
Otepka from continuing to serve. The law 
insures his tenure until a successor is pro- 
vided. 

The delay, thus, is regarded by many in the 
Senate as a petty and spiteful exercise. It 
merely serves to keep in a kind of legalized 
limbo an official who made powerful enemies 
during the Kennedy and Johnson adminis- 
trations who are still in the State Depart- 
ment under the Nixon administration. 

Sen. Mike Mansfield (D., Mont.) , the major- 
ity leader and technically responsible for en- 
tombment of the Otepka nomination, is 
evasive when asked for the identity of sena- 
tors responsible for denying the Senate a 
vote on it. One of those under suspicion is 
Sen. Edward M. Kennedy (D., Mass.). His 
brother, Robert, the late attorney general, 
was one of the first to tangle with Otepka 
over security procedures eight years ago. 

Altho the anti-Otepka campaign began 
more than a year ago, his opponents are now 
privately advancing a new excuse for delay- 
ing a Senate vote. They compare the Otepka 
case to that of Daniel Ellsberg who an- 
nounced that he gave classied documents 
(the Pentagon Papers) to newspapers and 
who is now under indictment for this act. 

Unless and until Ellsberg is cleared, a small 
group of senators is reported arguing, no 
Senate vote on Otepka should be permitted, 

What are the facts in this Ellsberg-Otepka 
analogy? 

Ellsberg, by his own account, leaked to the 
press an estimated 7,000 pages of classified 
information. It was published without gov- 
ernment knowledge or approval. A grand jury 
labeled this act “conversion to private use of 
government documents.” 

Otepka, called upon the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee to provide evidence 
in answer to sworn testimony disparaging his 
character, supplied two confidential papers, 
eight pages in length, to prove the testimony 
was faise. These papers, entrusted to recipi- 
ents officially qualified to receive them, were 
examined in closed session. They were not 
published. 
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Otepka, by the State Department's own tes- 
timony, never violated security. The courts 
will eventually determine if Ellsberg did. 

Meanwhile, on the basis of claimed sim- 
ilarities between the two cases, the Senate 
is being deprived of the right to vote its 
judgment on a Presidential nominee recom- 
mended for approval by one of its own com- 
mittees, 


NOMINATION OF WILLIAM REHN- 
QUIST TO THE SUPREME COURT 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, William 
Rehnquist has been and is, above all, a 
man who believes deeply in the Con- 
stitution and the rule of law. I do not 
believe, and everyone who knows him 
cannot believe, that he would have par- 
ticipated in any activities that would dis- 
courage legally registered and qualified 
voters from participating in elections. 

I understand that two affidavits have 
been signed by persons in Phoenix alleg- 
ing that they believe William Rehnquist 
was involved in the harassment or in- 
timidation of black voters in an election 
in the 1960’s. 

Mr. President, these affidavits are 
mighty flimsy and strangely vague. It 
now is unclear whether the alleged 
harassment occurred in 1968 as first con- 
tended, in 1962 as later stated, or in 1964 
as in the current version. 

It also is apparent that the persons 
who say they were harassed are no more 
certain about who it was that harassed 
them than they are of the date when it 
occurred. 

We do have the word of a highly re- 
spected Arizona Superior Court judge, 
Hon. Charles L. Hardy, who has told the 
Judiciary Committee by letter that in 
1962 Rehnquist had voiced disapproval 
of a Republican challenger who was us- 
ing disruptive practices at a polling place. 
Judge Hardy is a Democrat who worked 
for his party in the 1962 election. 

Mr, President, to shed further light on 
this matter, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article 
from today’s Arizona Republic concern- 
ing the intimidation charge: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DOUBT Cast on VOTER INTIMIDATION CHARGE 
(By Clarence W. Bailey) 

One of the two Phoenix Negroes who 
charged that Supreme Court nominee Wil- 
liam Rehnquist had harassed Phoenix voters 
in 1964 asserted last night he “didn't know” 
who had asked him to submit an affidavit 
making the accusation. 

After repeated quizzing, Jordan Harris, of 
1845 W. Apache St., finally said he was asked 
to do it by “some of the politicians” he 
knew, but he insisted he didn’t know the 
name of the person who made the request. 

At the same time, Judge Charles Hardy of 


the Maricopa County Superior Court threw 
doubt on the validity of the harassment 
charge in an interview reported by the Asso- 
ciated Press. 

Harris’ affidavit asserted Rehnquist was at- 
tempting to make three voters at Bethune 
Precinct recite portions of the Constitution 
before voting. He said he argued with Rehn- 
quist and “We then engaged in a struggle and 
the police were called in.” 

Harris said Robert Tate, of 947 W. Watkins, 
came to help him when the struggle began. 
Efforts by The Republic to reach Tate last 
night were unsuccessful. 
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Phoenix Police Capt. Charles M. Marks, of 
the special operations bureau, last night 
checked department records and said he could 
find no report on the alleged polling place 
fracas. 

“I can’t find anything that would substan- 
tiate that,” Marks said. “I'm not saying it 
didn’t happen, but if it did it wasn’t re- 
ported to us ... we have no record of it.” 

The AP reported Judge Hardy said in an 
interview that he advised Democratic Party 
challengers and poll watchers in the same 
years that Rehnquist advised Republicans. 

Hardy said there was an incident at Beth- 
une Precinct in which a Republican chal- 
lenger got into a scuffle and was escorted from 
the polling place by two sheriff’s deputies. 
But the judge said it was in 1962, not in 
1964, and the challenger was not Rehnquist. 

“I have nothing to hide,” Harris told The 
Arizona Republic, although he declined to 
tell his age or to answer a number of other 
routine questions about himself. 

Some of the details of his life came to light 
upon examination of files of past news stories 
published in The Republic and The Phoenix 
Gazette. 

One showed that in March, 1964, Harris, 
then 52, admitted in Maricopa County Su- 
perior Court that he had sold beer to a 19- 
year-old youth. At the time Harris was the 
owner of the Friendly Seven Food Market, at 
1853 S. Seventh Ave. 

He was fined $500 on a plea of guilty to 
Selling spirituous liquor to a minor. Judge 
Henry S. Stevens sentenced Harris and al- 
lowed him to pay off his fine at the rate of 
$50 per month. 

At the time of his plea Harris acknowledged 
& prior conviction for a similar offense, in 
1950. 

Newspaper records then showed that Harris 
had been a railroad cook. Last night Harris 
said he had once worked for the Atchison 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, but he declined 
to tell a reporter what kind of job he had 
at the railroad. 

Another story in The Republic shed more 
light on Harris’ past. It was a Sept. 15, 1961 
news account of his being severely wounded 
in the abdomen by a bullet fired by an irate, 
31-year-old woman whose $107 welfare check 
Harris cashed, withholding $31 he said the 
woman owed on her grocery bill. 


CHINESE ACTIONS IN THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, much 
has been said on the floor of the Senate 
already about the diplomatic defeat 
which was inflicted on the United States 
by the United Nations in the vote ex- 
pelling the Republic of China and install- 
ing the Peking regime in its place. At that 
time I pointed out how the United Na- 
tions would become even more of a base 
for subversion in which the Communist 
groups of nations would have the power 
to cause the United Nations to act against 
the interests of the United States when- 
ever they so desired. 

Less than a month has gone by, and 
already we are witnessing the practical 
fruit of that tremendous defeat. The 
Chinese delegation has been seated, and 
their first speech has consisted of a 
harangue against the United States and 
its allies despite the fact that prepara- 
tions are going forward for the Presi- 
dent of the United States to visit Peking. 

Mr. President, full accounts of that 
Chinese speech were published in the 
New York Times and the Washington 
Post of November 16, 1971. I ask unani- 
mous consent that these accounts be 
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printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

It is no surprise, however, that the Chi- 
nese delegation would make such a speech 
when we consider that the leaders of the 
delegation consist of the Chinese agents 
most experienced in espionage and sub- 
version. In particular, we must note the 
head of the delegation, Huang Hua, who 
has long been known as one the most 
notorious of Mao’s agents. I have re- 
ceived an outline of Huang Hua’s career 
in the service of communism and in 
which I am sure my colleagues would be 
interested. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this outline of Huang Hua’s 
career be printed in the Recorp, at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

As for other key members of the dele- 
gation, an article appears in Human 
Events for November 20, 1971, giving 
details of their thoroughly subversive 
backgrounds. . 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article, “Red China Already 
Turning U.N. Into Subversion Base” also 
be printed in the Recor at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

Finally, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that another article from 
the same issue of Human Events, “Should 
the U.N. Get Out of the United States?” 
by DeWitt S. Copp, also be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. There is much interesting back- 
ground in this article by Mr. Copp in- 
cluding references to testimony in hear- 
ings before the Internal Security Sub- 
committee over which I presided on 
March 15, 1967, with regard to the United 
Nations Headquarters Agreement. 

This article is particularly useful in 
analyzing our present situation as a re- 
sult of the U.N. becoming more and more 
a base for subversion and espionage and 
I urge the attention of all Senators to 
the argument which it makes. 

There being no objection, the items 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Nov. 16, 1971] 
CHINA Asserts U.N. Must END CONTROL BY 
SUPERPOWERS 
(By Henry Tanner) 

UniTep Nations, N.Y., November 15.— 
Mainland China, making her formal entry 
into the United Nations, declared today that 
the organization's affairs must be handled 
by all member countries instead of being 
“manipulated and monopolized” by the 
superpowers. 

Peking’s chief delegate, Chiao Kuan-hua, 
in a firm and obviously measured policy 
statement, declared that the General As- 
sembly'’s overwhelming vote in favor of his 
Government’s admission marked “the defeat 
of the plan of the United States Government 
in collusion with the Sato Government of 
Japan to create two Chinas in the United 
Nations.” 

Making Peking’s first statement to the As- 
sembly, Mr. Chiao forcefully reaffirmed his 
Government’s position that “Taiwan is an 
inalienable part of China's territory.” 

NO FORCE ON EARTH 

“The Chinese people are determined to 
liberate Taiwan and no force on earth can 
stop us from doing so,” Mr, Chiao declared 
in a statement that hewed close to Peking’s 
publicly established position on many world 
issues. 

After delegates from 56 countries had 
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spoken for five and a half hours to welcome 
the Chinese, Mr. Chiao, to applause from the 
delegates, strode to the rostrum from his 
seat in the fourth row in the Assembly hall. 

A tall, lean man in a Mao suit, he removed 
his glasses to address the packed Assembly 
hall in Chinese. When he finished, the dele- 
gates applauded for half a minute and many 
came up to shake his hand, 


DISCUSSES NUCLEAR ARMS 


In the expected bid for leadership of the 
“third world” nations, Mr. Chiao said that 
his Government opposed “the power politics 
and hegemony of big nations bullying small 
ones or strong nations bullying weak ones,” 

“Countries want independence, nations 
want liberation and the people want revolu- 
tion,” he said. “This has become an irresisti- 
ble trend of history.” 

He vowed that “at no time and under no 
circumstances will China be the first to use 
nuclear weapons.” He continued: “If the 
United States and the Soviet Union reaily 
want disarmament, they should commit 
themselves not to be the first to use nuclear 
weapons. This is not something difficult to 
do. Whether this is done or not, will be a 
severe test as to whether they have a gen- 
uine desire for disarmament.” 


TOUCHES SEVERAL AREAS 


Speaking with a piercing volce and almost 
no gestures, pausing now and then to sip 
from a glass of water, Mr. Chiao looked in- 
tense, but his delivery was not emotional. 

“China is still an economically backward 
country as well as a developing country,” 
Mr. Chiao said. He added: “Like the over- 
whelming majority of the Asian, African and 
Latin-American countries, China belongs to 
the Third World.” 

Mr. Chiao touched on Vietnam, Korea, the 
Middle East and the right of underdeveloped 
countries to achieve economic independence. 

On Vietnam, he said that China strongly 
supported the peoples of Indochina “in their 
war against United States aggression and for 
national salvation.” He reiterated Peking’s 
call for “immediate and unconditional with- 
drawal of American and allied armed forces” 
from Indochina. 

On the Middle East, Mr. Chiao reaffirmed 
his Government’s support for the Arabs, say- 
ing that “the essence of the Middle East 
question is aggression against the Palestinian 
and other Arab peoples by /sraeli Zionism 
with the support and connivance of the 
superpowers.” 

Diplomats noted that the term super- 
powers appeared to imply criticism of Soviet 
as well as American policies. In the past 
Peking has opposed to the Security Council 
resolution of November, 1967, which has been 
used as a basis for peacemaking efforts but 
which makes no mention of a possible role 
of the Palestinian movement. Peking has 
been a strong supporter of the Palestinian 
commandos. 


STATES CHINA'S SUPPORT 


Mr. Chiao said that no outside power had 
“the right to engage in political deals” be- 
hind the backs of the Palestinians and other 
Arab peoples, “bartering away their right to 
existence and their national interests.” 

On Korea, Mr. Chiao stated that American 
troops still remained in South Korea even 
though the “volunteers” of the People’s Re- 
public of China had “long since been with- 
drawn.” 

The Chinese delegate declared that his 
Government “resolutely supports” national 
liberation movements in Mozambique, An- 
gola, Portuguese Guinea and South-West 
Africa. 

The Chinese, he said, “will never become 
munition merchants" but he also stated that 
his Government provided “free military aid 
to countries and people who are fighting 
against aggression.” 

He added that China’s aid was limited, 
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however, because “China’s economy is still 
comparatively backward ...and what we 
provide is mainly political and moral sup- 
port.” 


TEXT OF CHINA'S POLICY STATEMENT IN THE 
U.N. 


Mr. President, fellow representatives: 

First of all, allow me in the name of the 
delegation of the People’s Republic of China 
to thank you, Mr. President, and the rep- 
resentatives of many countries for the wel- 
come they have given us. 

Many friends have made very enthusiastic 
speeches expressing their trust in as well as 
encouragement and fraternal sentiments for 
the Chinese people. 

We are deeply moved by this and we shall 
convey all this to the entire Chinese people. 

It is a pleasure for the delegation of the 
People’s Republic of China to be here today 
to attend the 26th session of the General 
Assembly at the United Nations and to take 
part together with you in the work at the 
United Nations. 


ROLE AS FOUNDER IS RECALLED 


As is known to all, China is one of the 
founding members of the United Nations. In 
1949 the Chinese people overthrew the re- 
actionary rule of the Chiang Kai-shek clique 
and founded the People’s Republic of China. 

Since then the legitimate rights of China 
in the United Nations should have gone to 
the People’s Republic of China as a matter of 
course. 

It was only because of the obstruction by 
the United States Government that the legit- 
imate rights of the People’s Republic of 
China in the United Nations was deprived of 
for a long time and that the Chiang Kai-shek 
clique, long repudiated by the Chinese peo- 
ple, was able to usurp China’s lawful seat in 
the United Nations. 

This was a gross interference in China's 
internal affairs as well as a willful trampling 
on the Charter of the United Nations. Now 
such an unjustifiable state of affairs has 
finally been put right. 

On Oct. 25, 1971, the current session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
adopted by an overwhelming majority the 
resolution restoring to the People’s Republic 
of China all its lawful rights in the United 
Nations and expelling forthwith the repre- 
sentatives of the Chiang Kal-shek clique 
from the United Nations and all the orga- 
nizations related to it. 


BANKRUPTCY OF POLICIES OF HOSTILITY 


This proves the bankruptcy of the policies 
of hostility towards the Chinese people and 
of isolating and imposing a blockade upon 
them. This is the defeat of the plan of the 
United States Government in collusion 
with the Sato Government of Japan to create 
two Chinas in the United Nations. 

This is a victory for Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung’s revolutionary line in foreign affairs; 
this is a common victory for the people al 
over the world. 

Abiding principle and justice the sponsor 
countries for the  resolution—Albania, 
Algeria, Burma, Ceylon, Cuba, Equatorial 
Guinea, Guinea, Iraq, Mali, Mauritania, 
Nepal, Pakistan, the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Yemen, the People’s Republic 
of the Congo, Rumania, Sierra Leone, Soma- 
lia, the Sudan, Syria, the United Republic of 
Tanzia, the Arab Republic of Yemen, 
Yugoslavia and Zambia—have made un- 
remitting and fruitful efforts to restore 
China's legitimate rights in the. United 
Nations. 

Many friendly countries which supported 
this resolution have also made contributions 
to this end. 

Some other countries have expressed their 
sympathy for China in various ways. 

On behalf of the Chinese Government and 
the people I express heartfelt thanks to the 
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government and the people of all these 
countries. 

Twenty-six years have elapsed since the 
founding of the United Nations. Twenty-six 
years are but a brief span in human history. 
Yet, during this period profound changes 
have taken place in the world situation. 

When the United Nations was first founded 
there were only 51 member states and now 
the membership has grown to 131. 

Of the 80 members that joined later, the 
overwhelming majority are countries which 
achieved independence after World War II. 


SEES A TIDE OVER 20 YEARS 


In the past 20 years and more, the peoples 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America have waged 
unflinching struggles to win and safeguard 
national independence and oppose foreign 
aggression and oppression. In Europe, North 
America and Oceania, too, mass movements 
and social tides for the change of the present 
state of affairs are rising. An increasing num- 
ber of medium and small countries are unit- 
ing to oppose the hegemony and power 
politics practiced by the one or two super- 
powers and to fight for the right to settle 
their own affairs as independent and sov- 
ereign states and for equal status in inter- 
national relations. 

Countries want independence, nations want 
liberation and the people want revolution. 
This has become an irresistible trend of 
history. 

Human society invariably makes constant 
progress, and such progress is always achieved 
through innumerable revolutions and trans- 
formations. Take the United States, where 
the United Nations headquarters is situated. 
It was owing to the vicinity of the Revolu- 
tionary War of 1776 led by Washington that 
the American people won independence. And 
it was owing to the great Revolution of 1789 
that the French people rid themselves of the 
yoke of feudalism. After mankind entered the 
20th century, the victory of the 1917 Russian 
October Socialist Revolution led by the great 
Lenin opened up & broad path to freedom 
and liberation for the oppressed nations and 
peoples of the world. 

The advance of history and social progress 
gladdens the hearts and inspires the peoples 
of the world and throws into panic a handful 
of decadent reactionary forces who do their 
utmost to put up desperate struggles. They 
commit armed aggression against other coun- 
tries, subvert the legal governments of other 
countries, interfere in other countries’ in- 
ternal affairs, subject other countries to their 
political, military and economic control and 
bully other countries at will. 

REVOLUTION SEEN AS THE MAIN TREND 


Since World War II, no new world war has 
occurred, yet local wars have never ceased. 
At present, the danger of a new world war 
still exists, but revolution is the main trend 
in the world today. Although there are twists 
and turns and reverses in the people’s strug- 
gles, adverse currents against the people and 
against progress, in the final analysis, cannot 
hold back the main current of the continuous 
development of human society. 

The world will surely move toward progress 
and light, and definitely not toward reaction 
and darkness. 

Mr. President and fellow representatives, 
the Chinese people have experienced untold 
sufferings under imperialist oppression. For 
one century and more, imperialism repeatedly 
launched wars of aggression against China 
and forced her to sign many unequal treaties. 
‘They divided China into their spheres of in- 
fluence, plundered China’s resources and ex- 
ploited the Chinese people. The degree of 
poverty and lack of freedom suffered by the 
Chinese people in the past are known to all. 

CAPABLE OF STANDING ON OWN FEET 


In order to win national independence, 
freedom and liberation, the Chinese people, 
advancing wave upon wave in a dauntless 
spirit, waged protracted heroic struggles 
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against imperialism and its lackeys and 
finally won the revolution under the leader- 
ship of their great leader, Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung, and the Chinese Communist party. 
Since the founding of the People’s Republic 
of China, we, the Chinese people, defying the 
tight imperialist blockades and withstand- 
ing the terrific pressures from without, have 
built our country into a socialist state with 
initial prosperity by maintaining independ- 
ence and keeping the initiative in our own 
hands and through self-reliance. It has been 
proved by the facts that we, the Chinese na- 
tion, are fully capable of standing on our own 
feet in the family of nations. 

Taiwan is a province of China and the 14 
million people who live in Taiwan are our 
fellow-countrymen by flesh and blood. Tai- 
wan was already returned to the motherland 
after World War II in accordance with the 
Cairo Declaration and the Potsdam Proclama- 
tion, and our compatriots in Taiwan already 
returned to the embrace of their motherland. 

The U.S. Government officially confirmed 
this fact on more than one occasion in 1949 
and 1950, and publicly stated that the Taiwan 
question was China’s internal affair and that 
the U.S. Government had no intention to in- 
terfere in it. 


U.S. “WENT BACK ON ITS OWN WORDS” 


It was only because of the outbreak of the 
Korean war that the U.S. Government went 
back on its own words and sent armed forces 
to invade and occupy China’s Taiwan and the 
Taiwan Straits, and to date they are still 
there. The spreading in certain places of the 
fallacy that “the status of Taiwan remains to 
be determined” is a conspiracy to plot “an 
independent Taiwan” and continue to create 
“two Chinas.” On behalf of the Government 
of the People’s Republic of China: 

I hereby reiterate that Taiwan is an in- 
alienable part of China’s territory and the 
US. armed invasion and occupation of 
China's Taiwan and the Taiwan Straits can- 
not in the least alter the sovereignty of the 
People’s Republic of China over Taiwan, that 
all the armed forces of the United States 
definitely should be withdrawn from Taiwan 
and the Taiwan Straits and that we are firmly 
opposed to any design to separate Taiwan 
from the motherland. The Chinese people are 
determined to liberate Taiwan and no force 
on earth can stop us from doing so. 

Mr. President and fellow representatives, 
the Chinese people who suffered for a long 
time from imperialist aggression and oppres- 
sion have consistently opposed the imperial- 
ist policies of aggression and war and sup- 
ported all the oppressed peoples and nations 
in their just struggles to win freedom and 
liberation, oppose foreign interference and 
become masters of their own destiny. This 
position of the Chinese Government and 
people is in the fundamental interests of the 
peoples of the world and is also in accord with 
the spirit of the United Nations Charter. 

The United States Government's armed ag- 
gression against Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos 
and its encroachment upon the territorial in- 
tegrity and sovereignty of these three coun- 
tries have aggravated tension in the Far East, 
and met with strong opposition of the people 
of the world, including the American people. 

U.S. WITHDRAWAL CALLED THE KEY 

The Chinese Government and people 
firmly support the peoples of the three coun- 
tries of Indochina in their war against U.S. 
aggression and for national salvation and 
firmly support the Joint Declaration of the 
Summit Conference of the Indochinese Peo- 
ples and the seven-point peace proposal put 
forward by the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of the Republic of South Viet- 
nam. The U.S. Government should withdraw 
immediately and unconditionally all its 
armed forces and the armed forces of its fol- 
lowers from the three countries of Indochina 
so that the peoples of the three countries 
may solve their own problems independently 
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and free from foreign interference; this is 
the key to the relaxation of tension in the 
Far East. 

To date, Korea still remains divided. The 
Chinese People’s volunteers have long since 
withdrawn from Korea but up to now the 
U.S. troops still remain in South Korea. The 
peaceful unification of their fatherland is 
the common aspiration of the entire Korean 
people. The Chinese Government and people 
firmly support the eight-point program for 
the peaceful unification of the fatherland 
put forward by the Democratic People’s Re- 
public of Korea in April this year and firmly 
support its just demand that all the illegal 
resolutions adopted by the United Nations 
on the Korean question be annulled and the 
“United Nations Commission for the Unifi- 

tion and Rehabilitation of Korea” be dis- 
solved, 

The essence of the Middle East question is 
aggression against the Palestinian and other 
Arab peoples by Israeli Zionism with the sup- 
port and connivance of the superpowers. The 
Chinese Government and people resolutely 
support the Palestinian and other Arab peo- 
ples in, their just struggle against aggression 
and believe that, persevering in struggle and 
upholding unity, the heroic Palestinian and 
other Arab peoples will surely be able to re- 
cover the lost territories of the Arab coun- 
tries and restore to the Palestinian people 
their national rights. 

The Chinese Government maintains that 
ail countries and peoples that love peace and 
uphold justice have the obligation to sup- 
port the struggle of the Palestinian and other 
Arab peoples, and no one has the right to 
engage in political deals behind their backs, 
bartering away their right to existence and 
their national interest. 

The continued existence of colonialism in 
all its manifestations is a provocation against 
the peoples of the world. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment and people resolutely support the 
people of Mozambique, Angola, and Guinea 
(Bissau) in their struggle for national liber- 
ation, and resolutely support the people of 
Azania, Zimbabwe and Namibia in their 
struggle against the white colonialist rule 
and racial discrimination. Their struggle is 
a just one, and a just cause will surely tri- 
umph. 

The independence of a country is incom- 
plete without economic independence. The 
economic backwardness of the Asian, Afri- 
can and Latin-American countries is the re- 
sult of imperialist plunder. Opposition to 
economic plunder and protection of national 
resources are the inalienable sovereign rights 
of an independent state. 


CHINA “BACKWARD” BUT “DEVELOPING” 


China is still an economically backward 
country as well as a developing country. Like 
the overwhelming majority of the Asian, 
African and Latin-American countries, China 
belongs to the Third World. The Chinese 
Government and people resolutely support 
the struggles initiated by Latin-American 
countries and peoples to defend their rights 
over 200-nautical-mile territorial sea and 
to protect the resources of their respective 
countries. 

The Chinese Government and people res- 
olutely support the struggles unfolded by 
the petroleum-exporting countries in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America as well as various 
regional and specialized organizations to pro- 
tect their national rights and interests and 
oppose economic plunder. 

We have consistently maintained that all 
countries, big or small, should be equal and 
that the Five Principles of Peaceful Coexist- 
ence should be taken as the principles guid- 
ing the relations between countries. The peo- 
ple of each country have the right to choose 
the social system of their own country ac- 
cording to their own will and to protect the 
independence, sovereignty and territorial in- 
tegrity of their own country. No country has 
the right to subject another country to its 
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aggression, subversion, control interference, 
or bullying. We are opposed to the imperial- 
ist and colonialist theory that big nations are 
superior to the small nations and small na- 
tions are subordinate to the big nations. We 
are opposed to the power politics hegemony 
of big nations bullying weak ones. We hold 
that the affairs of a given country must be 
handled by its own people, that the affairs 
of the world must be handled by all the 
countries of the world, and that the affairs 
of the United Nations must be handled joint- 
ly by all its member states, and the super- 
powers should not be allowed to manipulate 
and monopolize them. 

The superpowers want to be superior to 
others and lord it over others. At no time, 
neither today nor ever in the future, will 
China be a superpower subjecting others 
to its aggression, subversion, control inter- 
ference or bullying. 

The one or two superpowers are stepping up 
their arms expansion and war preparations 
and vigorously developing nuclear weapons, 
thus seriously threatening international 
peace. It is understandable that the people 
of the world long for disarmament and par- 
ticularly for nuclear disarmament. Their de- 
mand for the dissolution of military blocs, 
withdrawal of foreign troops and dismantling 
of foreign military bases is a just one. How- 
ever, the superpowers, while talking about 
disarmament every day, are actually engaged 
in arms expansion daily. 

The so-called nuclear disarmament which 
they are supposed to seek is entirely for the 
purpose of monopolizing nuclear weapons in 
order to carry out nuclear threats and black- 
mail. China will never participate in the so- 
called nuclear disarmament talks between the 
nuclear powers behind the backs of the non- 
nuclear countries. China’s nuclear weapons 
are still in the experimental stage. China 
develops nuclear weapons solely for the pur- 
pose of defense and for breaking the nuclear 
monopoly and ultimately eliminating nucle- 
ar weapons and nuclear war. The Chinese 
Government has consistently stood for the 
complete prohibition and thorough destruc- 
tion of nuclear weapons and proposed to con- 
vene a summit conference of all countries 
of the world to discuss this question and, as 
the first step to reach an agreement on the 
non-use of nuclear weapons. 


PLEDGE ON NUCLEAR WEAPONS RESTATED 


The Chinese Government has on many oc- 
casions declared, and now on behalf of the 
Chinese Government, I once again solemnly 
declare that at no time and under no circum- 
stances will China be the first to use nuclear 
weapons. If the United States and the Soviet 
Union really and truly want disarmament, 
they should commit themselves not to be 
the first to use nuclear weapons. This is not 
something difficult to do. Whether this is 
done or not will be a severe test as to whether 
they have the genuine desire for disarma- 
ment. 

We have always held that the just struggles 
of the people of all countries support each 
other. China has always had the sympathy 
and support of the people of various countries 
in her socialist revolution and socialist con- 
struction. It is our bounden duty to support 
the just struggles of the people of various 
countries. For this purpose, we have provided 
aid to some friendly countries to help them 
to develop their national economies inde- 
pendently. 

In providing aid, we always strictly respect 
the sovereignty of the recipient countries, 
and never attach any conditions or ask for 
any privileges. We provide free military aid 
to countries and peoples who are fighting 
against aggression. We will never become 
munition merchants. We firmly oppose cer- 
tain countries trying to control and plunder 


the recipient countries by means of “aid.” 
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AID TERMED VERY LIMITED 


However, as China’s economy is still com- 
paratively backward, the material aid we 
have provided is very limited, and what we 
provide is mainly political and moral sup- 
port. With a population of 700 million, China 
ought to make a greater contribution to hu- 
man progress and we hope that this situa- 
tion of our ability falling short of this wish 
of ours will be gradually changed. 

Mr. President and fellow representatives, in 
accordance with the purposes of the United 
Nations charter, the United Nations should 
play its due role in maintaining international 
peace, opposing aggression and interference 
and developing friendly relations and co- 
operation among nations. However, for a 
long period the one or two superpowers have 
utilized the United Nations and have done 
many things in contravention of the United 
Nations charter against the will of the peo- 
ple of various countries. This situation 
should not continue. 

We hope that the spirit of the United Na- 
tions Charter will be really and truly fol- 
lowed out. We will stand together with all 
the countries and peoples that love peace 
and uphold justice and work together with 
them for the defense of the national in- 
dependence and state sovereignty of various 
countries and for the cause of safeguarding 
international peace and promoting human 
progress. 


[From the Washington Post, Nov. 16, 1971] 


CHINA BLASTS UNITED STATES IN FIRST 
U.N. SPEECH 
(By Anthony Astrachan) 

Untrep Nations, November 15.—Chinese 
deputy foreign minister Chiao Kuan-hua 
called China’s presence in the General As- 
sembly today a defeat for U.S. and Japanese 
plans to create “two Chinas” here and a vic- 
tory for Chairman Mao Tse-tung’s revolu- 
tionary line in foreign affairs. 

Chiao, head of the new Chinese delegation, 
took a hard ideological line in his maiden 
speech repeating standard Peking positions. 
He called for withdrawal of American forces 
from Indochina, South Korea and Taiwan 
and supported Arab countries in the Middle 
East conflict. 

His strong remarks contrasted with Chinese 
expressions of moderation and caution when 
the delegation arrived here last week. 

Chiao talked after 55 nations had made 
speeches of welcome in the final step in the 
historic process of seating Peking in the place 
of Taipei at the United Nations in accordance 
with the General Assembly vote last month. 

In his speech, Chiao made the United 
States the principal villain, barely mention- 
ing the Soviet Union. He touched on these 
key points: 

On Taiwan, he reiterated China’s claim of 
sovereignty and said all U.S. armed forces 
should be withdrawn from the island and the 
Taiwan straits. “The Chinese people are de- 
termined to liberate Taiwan and no force on 
earth can stop us from doing so,” he added. 

On Vietnam, which is rarely mentioned in 
U.N. debates, he expressed Chinese support 
for “the peoples of the free countries of 
Indochina in their war against U.S. aggres- 
sion” and for the seven-point peace proposal 
put forward by the Vietcong. He called for 
the immediate withdrawal of all U.S. armed 
forces from all three countries of Indochina. 

On Korea, Chiao expressed Peking support 
for the eight-point program for peaceful re- 
unification put forward by North Korea last 
April. He called for the annulment of all 
“illegal resolutions" in which the U.N. 
branded China as an aggressor in the Korean 
war and for the dissolution of the U.N. Com- 
mission for the Unification and Rehabilita- 
tion of Korea. This is a standard Communist 
proposal here and this year was taken off the 
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assembly agenda since the two Koreas had 
begun informal talks through their respective 
Red Cross societies. 

On the Middle East, Chiao said Peking 
holds that “all countries and peoples that 
love peace and uphold justice” were obli- 
gated to support the struggle of the Pales- 
tinian and other Arab peoples against “ag- 
gression by Israeli Zionism.” He warned 
against “political deals behind their backs,” 
a criticism of Soviet encouragement to 
Egypt to make peace if the terms are satis- 
factory to Cairo. 

On Africa, Chiao took the side of the 
peoples in all the remaining white-ruled 
countries of Africa “in their struggle against 
white colonialist rule and racial discrimi- 
nation.” 

Chiao said “like the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Asian, African and Latin Ameri- 
can countries, China belongs to the Third 
World.” He repeated Peking’s pledge of sup- 
port to Latin American countries that assert 
that their territorial waters extend 200 
miles. 

The Chinese representative raised some 
U.N. eyebrows when he said, “The affairs of 
a given country must be handled by its own 
people, the affairs of the world must be 
handled by all the countries of the world, 
and the affairs of the United Nations must 
be handled jointly by all its member states, 
and the superpowers should not be allowed 
to manipulate and monopolize them.” 

The reference to the United Nations could 
presage trouble in the Security Council, 
where the five permanent members and 
particularly the United States and the Soviet 
Union have often set the framework within 
which the council operated. 

Chiao took another dig at Moscow and 
Washington on disarmament, accusing them 
of talking about disarmament while engag- 
ing in arms expansion. 

“China will never participate in the so- 
called nuclear disarmament talks between 
the nuclear powers behind the backs of the 
non-nuclear countries,” he said and repeat- 
ed Peking’s call for the complete prohibi- 
tion and destruction of nuclear weapons 
along with a pledge never to be the first to 
use nuclear weapons. 

“If the United States and the Soviet Union 
really and truly want disarmament, they 
should commit themselves not to be the first 
to use nuclear weapons,” Chiao added. 

He said the vote on Oct. 25 to seat Peking 
and oust Taipei proved “the bankruptcy of 
the policies of hostility toward the Chinese 
people and of isolating and imposing a block- 
ade on them. This is a defeat of the plan of 
the U.S. government in collusion with the 
Sato government of Japan to create ‘two 
Chinas’ in the United Nations. This is a vic- 
tory for Chairman Mao Tse-tung’s revolu- 
tionary line in foreign affairs. This is a com- 
mon victory for people all over the world.” 

The assembly’s original intention was to 
hear less than a dozen welcoming speeches, 
representing all the U.N. members, but more 
and more nations kept asking to express 
their own welcomes. The United States and 
the Soviet Union were among those that in- 
scribed themselves on the list relatively late. 

Chiao, apparently surprised, inserted a 
paragraph of thanks for the many enthusi- 
astic speeches expressing trust in as well as 
encouragement and fraternal sentiment for 
the Chinese people. 

U.S. Ambassador George Bush gave a three- 
paragraph address in which he recalled that 
despite the deeply felt issues of principle 
that divided the assembly before the vote, 
the United States had agreed that the mo- 
ment in history had arrived for Peking to 
be in the United Nations. 

Bush picked up an element from Chiao’s 
arrival speech at Kennedy airport last 
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Thursday and referred to the long ties of 
friendship between the American people 
and the great Chinese people.” 

The Tanzanian and Zambian ambassadors 
said they had a right to celebrate the Peking 
victory in the U.N. vote any way they wished. 
This was in reaction to criticism by Presi- 
dent Nixon last month over the way several 
countries expressed their jubilation after the 
vote count. 


BrocraPpHy oF HuaNc Hua (Wanc Jou 
MEI), PEKING’Ss AMBASSADOR TO CANADA 


Born Wang Jou Mei in Kiang Sou in 1915 
into bourgeoise family. 1935—Sent by fam- 
ily to Yen Ching University outside of Pe- 
king. Was organizer of 20 surrounding uni- 
versities’ students groups (20 years of age at 
this time and a Communist). Organized 10 
riots at Yen Ching University during his 
tenure there. Became acquainted with Dr. 
Leighton Stewart—Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity. Stewart was allowed to be appointed 
President through exception by Chiang Kai- 
shek and later was the last U.S. Ambassador 
to China (Nanking). 

Hua was arrested while at Univer- 
sity for inciting riots. Lived in hiding in 
Edgar Snow’s apartment in Peking. He then 
went to Yenan with Edgar Snow and took 
the name of Huang Hua. 

1936-1940.—He finished school at the Anti- 
Japanese University in Yenan. Edgar Snow 
asked the Communists to have Huang Hua 
appointed as interpreter for Mao Tse-Tung 
in 1936 and at this time wrote his book Red 
Star Over China. While serving as inter- 
preter, he had access to all leading digni- 
taries and was active with the press. 

1940-1945—Spent entire war years in 
Chungking for New China News Agency with 
Chou En-lai. Was acquainted with General 
Yeh Chien Ing who was later the first Mayor 
of Peking under the Communists in 1945. 
In 1945 was spokesman for Communists at 
Executive Headquarters in Peking and was 
acquainted with Walter Robertson in Pe- 
king. In 1949 was appointed to the office in 
charge of foreigners in China in the office of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

1950-1960.—While serving in the Office of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, aided Am- 
bassador Stewart to leave country. In 1953, 
after Korean War Armistice, was China’s rep- 
resentative at Panmunjom talks. He wrote 
paper on Germ Warfare during the Korean 
War and tried to brainwash Korean prison- 
ers for Communist cause. In 1954 was on 
staff of Chou En-lai’s mission to Bandung 
Conference in Indonesia. Also in 1954, was 
at the Geneva Conference with Chou En-lai 
as press spokesman for China. 

1960-1965——Was Ambassador to Ghana 
and, in fact, Ambassador-at-Large promoting 
Red China throughout Africa. Worked on 
Brazzaville takeover in 1964. 

1966-1970—Served as Ambassador to 
Cairo. During the Cultural Revolution, was 
the Ambassador never recalled or purged by 
Red China. In 1970 he returned to Peking at 
opening of new diplomatic offensive to par- 
ticipate in planning new policies. 

1971—In March 1971, appointed as Red 
China’s Ambassador to Canada. In Canada 
can be expected to promote Liberation Front 
of Quebec. He is a member of the Chinese- 
Cuba Friendship Association. 


[From Human Events, Nov. 20, 1971] 


Rep CHINA ALREADY TURNING U.N. INTO 
SUBVERSION BASE 


Red China’s 22-man United Nations dele- 
gation received a tumultuous reception 
upon its arrival in New York last week, with 
the press seeming to tumble over itself with 
compliments for the “high quality” of Mao’s 
diplomatic representatives. But even as the 
new delegation was being hailed by various 
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groups in this country, evidence is accumu- 
lating that Red China intends to employ the 
U.N. as a major tool for promoting Maoist- 
style espionage and subversion. Consider the 
following: 

China’s Deputy Foreign Minister, Chiao 
Kuanhua, head of the first Peking delegation 
to the U.N., is believed to have once been an 
important intelligence operative for Peking. 
Chiao, for instance, worked for several years 
with the New China News Agency, which 
since its inception has been operating as a 
conduit for intelligence and a cover for espio- 
nage. 

David Wise and Thomas B. Ross in their 
well-regarded book, The Espionage Estab- 
lishment, stress that “the main thrust of 
NCNA’s activities is of a diplomatic or in- 
telligence nature, as can be seen from the 
operations of its busier correspondents.” 
Those named among the busier: Chiao Kuan- 
hua. Moreover, Chiao openly hinted in his 
remarks to the American press last week that 
his country would be actively engaged in 
promoting subversion by supporting “op- 
pressed peoples and nations in their just 
struggles to win freedom and liberation ....” 

Chiao’s deputy, Huang Hua, the perma- 
nent head of the delegation and now am- 
bassador to Canada, also has a long history 
of engaging in subversive activities. Indeed, 
as HUMAN EvENTs has pointed out previously 
and DeWitt S. Copp elaborates on page 13, 
he is a gifted saboteur and espionage artist. 
Aside from helping to author the germ war- 
fare charges against the United States in 
Korea, Huang was instrumental in turning 
Ghana in the early 1960’s into a Peking base 
of operations against pro-Western countries 
in Africa. 

As Rep. John Buchanan (R.-Ala.), a mem- 
ber of the Foreign Affairs Committee, has 
said: “From 1960 to 1965 he served officially 
as ambassador to Ghana but was, in fact, 
ambassador-at-large promoting Red China 
and Communist revolution throughout Africa 
and was an important factor in the Braz- 
zaville (Congo) takeover in 1964.” 

Before Huang Hua received his U.N. ap- 
pointment, Rep. Buchanan prophesied that 
he was “being groomed for the day when 
China is admitted to the United Nations 
or the United States follows Canada’s lead 
in granting diplomatic recognition, Then he 
will be able to encourage and promote 
revolution in the United States with one 
hand, while, in keeping with China’s two- 
faced policy, he superficially promotes trade 
and travel and ‘better relations’ with the 
other.” 

Equally indicative of the role that Red 
China is likely to play at the U.N. is that 
Kao Liang, head of Red China’s advance 
party at the United Nations, is a well-known 
espionage agent who has fostered revolutions 
throughout Africa. While ostensibly serving 
as a journalist for the New China News 
Agency, Kao has been one of Peking’s top 
men in organizing “united fronts” among 
radicals and in channelling funds, weapons 
and advice into groups eager to topple for- 
eign governments. 

US. intelligence maintains a thick file on 
this “journalist” who was kicked out of In- 
dia in 1960 for “tendentious reporting” and 
expelled in 1964 from Mauritius, an island 
nation off the African mainland. 

As authors Wise and Ross have written 
about Red China's U.N. advance man: “Tak- 
ing up residence in Dar es Salaam, the capital 
of Tanzania, in 1961, Kao carried his in- 
trigues the length and breadth of Africa. 

“In Dar he Hved much too well for a 
hewspaperman. His house and his car were 
too big, his parties too frequent and his 
bankroll too large. In short, his lavish ways 
exposed his cover, as similar habits have 
sometimes betrayed CIA men, but it seemed 
to trouble him not at all. In fact, he openly 
asserted more importance than that of an 
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NCNA correspondent and once checked into 
& hotel in Burundi as the ‘Chinese ambassa- 
dor.’ 

“Kao was the prime mover in the pro- 
Peking coup in Zanzibar in 1964, passing 
out money and arms to the insurgents, in- 
cluding Sheik Abdul Rahman Muhammed 
(Sheik Babu), a former NCNA ‘correspond- 
ent’ who emerged as foreign minister. Kao 
was also active in Mauritius (he was expelled 
in 1964), Réunion and Kenya, and made a 
practice of attending all independence cele- 
brations, whether or not invited, with a big 
roll of money. 

“Earlier Kao performed his intelligence 
assignments under NCNA cover in India (ex- 
pelled in 1960), Nepal and at the 1961 Geneva 
Conference on Laos.” 

One of Kao’s colleagues in Africa was a 
diplomat named Kan Mali, a specialist on 
guerrilla warfare who held the rank of 
colonel in the People’s Liberation Army. 
Operating out of the Peking Embassy in 
Brazzaville (Congo) when the Belgian Congo 
was convulsed in rebellion across the river 
in 1964, Kan Mai trained hundreds of guer- 
rillas who would lead major campaigns 
against the Léopoldville regime. Kan Mai 
and Kao Liang were also both implicated in 
the events leading to the assassination of 
the premier of Burundi. 

Thus, less than three weeks after the U.N. 
“peacekeeping” organization decided to expel 
Taiwan and admit the mainland regime, Red 
China appears ready, willing and able to use 
the world body as a front for subversion on 
an international scale. 


SHOULD THE U.N. GET OUT OF THE U.S.? 


Now that the tumult and the shouting 
at the United Nations has died, the Tanzan- 
ian delegate has put away his dancing pumps 
and the Administration has dropped its pub- 
lic look of stupefaction, it’s time for some 
quiet stock-taking with regard to one im- 
portant aspect of the United Nations’ 
future. 

After 26 years of being domiciled in the 
United States, wouldn’t it make good po- 
litical sense for the world body to establish 
its headquarters in some other part of the 
globe? 

The question is asked strictly from the 
point of view of our best interests and not 
anyone else’s. As the vote on the ouster of 
the Republic of China and the seating of 
Peking indicated—for those who need such 
indication—we have few friends in the world 
and our allies are our allies more through 
need than endearment. 

The vote, while bitter for many for reasons 
already enunciated in Congress—has at least 
cleared the air as to the real nature of the 
beast. The vote simply proved that the U.N. 
is an organization made up of several power- 
ful blocs and we are no longer the most 
powerful. But because of our democratic so- 
ciety and because we are not the most power- 
ful, we are the most vulnerable. It is a salient 
point to bear in mind when examining the 
record on how the U.N. headquarters came 
to be established in the US. in the first place. 

The decision was not reached at Yalta but 
at the conclusion of the U.N. founding con- 
ference in October 1945. (The conference, 
which began in April of that year, had as its 
acting secretary general, Alger Hiss.) How- 
ever, when a five-man site-selection com- 
mittee was appointed, headed by Dr. Gravel- 
ovitch, Yugoslav, under secretary of foreign 
affairs, it was not a question of where in the 
world are we going to put the U.N., but where 
in the United States are we going to put it. 

Of the decision, the late Dean Acheson 
was to write: “When the United Nations was 
looking for a site, I believed that it should be 
in Europe and favored Geneva and Copen- 
hagen but pressure grew for its headquarters 
to be in the United States. President Tru- 
man’s offer of the beautiful presidio site on 
the shore of the Pacific at Golden Gate- 
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seemed a perfect one, establishing its home in 
the city of its birth. The misplaced generosity 
of the Rockefeller family, however, placed it 
in a crowded center of conflicting races and 
nationalities." 

In this last remark, the former secretary of 
state was referring to how the choice of the 
Turtle Bay area on Manhattan came about. 
The recommendation of the site-selection 
committee to locate in either Fairfield Coun- 
ty, Connecticut, or Westchester County, New 
York was rejected. The mayors of both New 
York and San Francisco offered their cities. 
The General Assembly, holding its first meet- 
ing in London in January 1946, chose New 
York. 

“Interim” headquarters were first set up 
at Hunter College, then at the Sperry Gyro- 
scope Plant on Long Island, next at Flushing 
Meadows, where the World’s Fair had taken 
place in 1939 and finally, through the largess 
of John D. Rockefeller Jr., at its present l0- 
cation. 

Mr. Rockefeller put up $8 million for the 
purchase of an 18-acre tract along Manhat- 
tan’s East River and the taxpayers of New 
York City put up another estimated $3 mil- 
lion. The cost of building the headquarters 
Was put at $65 million and the entire amount 
Was given to the U.N. by the U.S. via an in- 
terest-free loan to be repaid over a 3l-year 
period at the rate of $1 million to $2.5 mil- 
lion per year. To date the U.N. has repaid 
$45 million of the loan, but it does not pay 
anything until the U.S. has paid its yearly 
assessment. 

The Soviets, of course, had no objections to 
the U.N. being located in the United States, 
and one of their delegates, Mr. Saskin, 
served on the site-selection committee. 

Once the permanent site had been agreed 
upon it was necessary for the United States 
government to accept the provisions under 
which the U.N. would be free to conduct its 
business, These provisions are known as the 
United Nations Headquarters Agreement and 
although the State Department maintains 
that the agreement is a treaty of force, it 
may come as a surprise to learn it is no such 
thing. 

In a hearing before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Internal Security, Chief Counsel 
J. G. Sourwine testified on March 15, 1967: 
“The so-called United Nations Headquarters 
Agreement which was purportedly brought 
into effect in November 1947, and which is 
ostensibly operative, as an executive agree- 
ment, to amend or suspend U.S. immigration 
laws, and grant various rights of an extra- 
territorial nature to the United Nations and 
its personnel, is not, in fact, an agreement 
at all because there was no meeting of the 
minds. 

“Amendments and reservations to the 
agreement made by the U.S. Congress were 
not adequately reported to the General As- 
sembly by the United Nations Secretariat. 
Interpretations (or conditions) set out by 
the Sixth Committee of the United Nations 
General Assembly were not officially reported 
back to the U.S. Congress. The agreement 
authorized by the U.S. Congress was not the 
same agreement authorized by the United 
Nations General Assembly. In legal contem- 
plation, this is a clear case of offer, counter- 
offer, and counter-counter-offer with no valid 
acceptance on either side. . . . Thus there is 
no valid agreement.” 

This then is the somewhat muddied back- 
ground by which the U.N. came to be in the 
United States and the “legal” means by 
which it retains its squatter’s rights. 

There are more fundamental reasons for 
encouraging its departure. The first is that 
since the U.N, inception the Soviet Union 
and its satellites have used it as a base of 
Operations for espionage and subversion. 

In this regard, it can be said that never in 
recorded history has one power so openly 
permitted an avowed enemy to pursue its 
policies of conquest on its home territory 
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behind the facade of diplomatic sanctuary a 
sanctuary supposedly dedicated to peace on 
earth 


At least when the Trojans brought the 
gift-horse into their midst, they did not 
know what was in it. We have no such ex- 
cuse. Since 1949 more than 50 Soviet and 
bloc personnel, assigned in some capacity to 
United Nations headquarters—either at- 
tached to their country’s mission or em- 
ployed in the Secretariat have been exposed 
by the FBI as doubling in the green fields of 
espionage. And this is but the tip of the 
iceberg. 

The blasé acceptance and blatancy of this 
exposure is underscored by United Nations 
statutes which specify members of the U.N. 
Secretariat and international organizations 
(UNESCO, etc.) “shall serve not as repre- 
sentatives of their respective countries, or a 
region, but as custodians of an international 
public trust. No member of an international 
organization shall request or receive instruc- 
tions relating to the exercise of his duties 
from any government or member thereof.” 
The salaries of employes of internal organi- 
zations are paid by contributions from all 
member nations. 

Thus from 1946 through 1970, a portion of 
the $3.8 billion the U.S. taxpayers have con- 
tributed to supporting the U.N. (41 per cent 
of the organization’s total expenses) has ac- 
tually gone to pay for and promote Com- 
munist espionage against the United States. 

The highly regarded European research 
institute. Interdoc, in a recent publication 
on the subject makes an additional point: 
“There are those Soviet intelligence officers 
who have been sent on temporary assignment 
to the United Nations, such as the General 
Assembly sessions. These officers usually 
have several ‘unofficial’ functions to per- 
form. Sometimes they carry into a country 
support material for illegal agents; some- 
times they are prepared to undertake some 
special activity of which the local Soviet 
Rezidentura may not even be aware.” 

Two examples with recent connotations 
illustrate this point: On March 18 of this 
year, Dimitri A. Diakonov, Soviet chargé 
d’affairs in Mexico City, along with four of 
his KGB cohorts, was ordered to leave the 
country at once. The reason behind the order 
was the discovery by Mexican intelligence 
of a Soviet plot to overthrow the Mexican 
government. 

Although Diakonoy had spent his entire 
career as a KGB agent concentrating on 
Latin America, he had also managed to serve 
& term as an employe of the Soviet delegation 
during the U.N. General Assembly's 11th 
session. As Interdoc says: “There can be no 
doubt the double nature of his assignment 
and of the fact that the United Nations 
was merely a convenient cover for the spe- 
cial intelligence task he was carrying out on 
behalf of the KGB.” 

Sergi M. Kudriavzev, who was recently ap- 
pointed chief of the Soviet UNESCO delega- 
tion (Human Events, Nov. 6, 1971), is con- 
sidered by Western intelligence agencies to 
be one of the Kremlin’s top operatives. On 
three occasions he has used temporary U.N. 
assignments for cover. On one he served as 
adviser to Andrei Gromyko, who at the time 
was chief of the Soviet U.N. delegation. 

To put such cases in proper perspective, it 
is estimated by the FBI that more than 80 per 
cent of Soviet bloc officials who serve at the 
U.N. in either a temporary or permanent ca- 
pacity, are engaged in some form of espio- 
nage against the United States. Presently 
there are 66 members of the Soviet delega- 
tion and 97 secretariat jobs held by Soviet 
personnel, 

One position that was recently reported 
on by the New York Times was that of direc- 
tor of external relations for the U.N. Office of 
Public Information. It pays $27,000 a year 
and is held by Vladimir P. Pavlichenko, a 
longtime member of the KGB. In October the 
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position was due to expire. Secretary-General 
U Thant extended it for two years. The U.S. 
taxpayer has been and will probably continue 
to contribute nearly $10,000 a year to Mr. 
Pavlichenko’s salary. 

Recent deportations of Soviet intelligence 
agents from Great Britain and Belgium— 
105 in Great Britain and 42 in Belgium— 
have given some indication of the extent of 
the Kremlin’s effort to penetrate Western de- 
fenses. This is simply a cold fact of interna- 
tional life. But certainly neither country was, 
or is, willing to permit such activities to con- 
tinue at the expense of its natianal secu- 
rity and the economic expense of its citizenry. 

Not so the United States. Not so for a quar- 
ter of a century. Not so the Liberal Establish- 
ment, which has fought to carry on the myth 
of what the United Nations is not, in spite 
of revelations which have proved time and 
again that whatever it is, it serves our en- 
emies as a sounding board for propaganda 
and a base for espionage and subversion. 

Now that a majority of the U.N. member- 
ship has determined in its infinite wisdom 
that it is not an important matter to evict 
& Charter member to make way for a regime 
it once branded an aggressor, the efforts of 
the FBI and the New York City police will 
have to be doubled. Which, of course, will 
mean that the expense to the taxpayer will be 
increased. 

If anyone thinks for one moment that Red 
China will not make the same use of the 
United Nations as that which has been made 
by all other Communist countries, let him 
reflect on the words of FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover, spoken before a congressional sub- 
committee more than six years ago: 

“Communist China represents one of the 
gravest long-range security threats and the 
FBI is continuing to devote its close atten- 
tion to coverage of possible Chinese Com- 
munist agents and sympathizers in the 
United States. There is every likelihood that 
Chinese Communist intelligence activities in 
this country will increase in the next few 
years, particularly if Communist China is 
recognized by the United Nations and is 
thereby able to have a diplomatic mission 
in this country” (emphasis added). 

There is a certain grim irony in the fact 
that while the director of our nation’s inter- 
nal security warned year after year of con- 
sequences to come, Red China has now be- 
come a member of the United Nations 
through the express efforts of the President, 
his supporters within the Administration 
and all those without who served his “two 
Chinas” policy and worked for its establish- 
ment at the ultimate expense of the Republic 
of China. 

Be that as it may, the pigeons of Hoover's 
warning began to come home to roost even 
before the U.N. vote was taken. There is 
evidence on record that the Tanzanian dele- 
gates are not only versed in gleeful dancing 
but that members of their mission have also 
doubled as dispensers of funds from Peking 
to militant black-Maolst groups in the New 
York area. 

Columnist Victor Riesel recently reported 
that Communist China is now “openly” 
supporting Maoist organizations such as the 
Revolutionary Union. A delegation from RU 
visited Red China last month and was re- 
ceived by Chou En-lai. Also present was the 
leader of the Young Lords and former high- 
ranking U.S. Treasury official Frank Virginius 
Coe, first named as a Communist agent by 
Whittaker Chambers way back in 1939. 

The Revolutionary Union was founded in 
1968 by Leibel Bergman, a veteran Com- 
munist, and former Stanford University 
Prof. H. Bruce Franklin, an avowed Maoist. 

“RU's objectives,” Riesel wrote, “are a 
United Front, development of a revolutionary 
working class, unity and leadership in the 
struggle to organize a new national Com- 
munist party based on Marxism-Leninism 
and Mao Tse-tung thought, which would lead 
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to the overthrow of the U.S. government by 
force and violence.” 

More directly, it has been announced 
that the No. 2 man in Red China’s delegation 
to the U.N. will be Huang Hua, presently 
Peking’s ambassador to Canada. Hua has 
been repeatedly described in the press and 
on the sirwaves as being an able diplomat, 
gifted and suave, known to many old China 
hands. Hardly anywhere (aside from Hu- 
MAN EvENTS) has mention been made that 
he also possesses the same gifts of a Kud- 
riavzev, for since the ‘30s, he has also doubled 
in the Communist pursuits of agitation, 
propaganda, subversion and espionage. (For 
more on the possibility of Red Chinese es- 
pionage, see page 3.) 

He is known to have been the author of 
the germ-warfare charges against the U.N. 
forces in Korea and in charge of the brain- 
washing attempts on POWs. 

During his tenure as ambassador to Ghana 
(1960-66). Ghana became Peking’s base of 
operations in western Africa for propaganda, 
subversion, espionage and guerrilla warfare. 
Later ambassador to Egypt (1966-70), Hua 
was reported to be in charge of Red China's 
espionage and subversive activities in the 
Middle East. Now he comes to the United 
Nations, and to him, of course, will come 
many other Communist Chinese of a simi- 
lar bent. 

On still another level, in the course of the 
U.N. debate on China the issue was tempo- 
rarily set aside by the Soviets and some of 
their supporters so that they could take time 
to berate the United States for being un- 
able to protect U.N. foreign nationals against 
violence-minded groups. The 25-member 
steering committee has now been requested 
by the Soviets and several supporters, in- 
cluding Cuba, to do a study on the prob- 
lem in order to gain some anti-U.S. propa- 
ganda mileage. However, we have all learned 
that there is no way of protecting anyone in 
a free society from a mindless zealot armed 
with a rife or a bomb. And as the member- 
ship of the U.N. has increased, the difficulty 
of protecting its personnel mounts. It is 
bound to mount even higher with the com- 
ing of the Red Chinese and others. The sit- 
uation offers another good reason why it 
would be wise to move the organization out 
of the United States. 

If one were to take recent Soviet state- 
ments on the problem at face value, it would 
be difficult for Moscow to disagree to the 
move. After all, even the great “Russian 
liberal” Nikita Khrushchev once made the 
suggestion. So have others in the Congress 
and elsewhere. As father to the wish, the 
Canadian Broadcasting Co., in March of this 
year, devoted a large segment of its evening 
newscast to a feature on the annual General 
Assembly meeting taking place in Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Geneva would, indeed, be a good spot to 
move the U.N., even though the Swiss get 
along very well without being members of 
the organization. However, since “the third 
world” represents the largest membership 
bloc, it seems only fitting that a new head- 
quarters be established in some place like 
Burundi, or Cameron, or Mali or South 
Yemen. All have equal voting power in the 
General Assembly with the U.S. All have been 
recipients of U.S. aid and all, in keeping 
with the spirit of U.N. “universality,” owe 
the organization varying sums of money for 
back dues. 

In that context both Secretary General U 
Thant and Secretary of State William P. 
Rogers have commented on the U.N.’s finan- 
cial plight, which presently verges on bank- 
ruptcy. Of those 59 member nations which 
did not consider the expulsion of the Re- 
public of China and the seating of Com- 
munist China and important matter, 35 are 
in arrears on their U.N. dues, the Soviet 
Union and other Communist nations owing 
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$118 million of the total indebtedness of $177 
million owed by 76 of the 133 members. 

Again on the basis of the “universality” so 
strongly promulgated by such senators as 
Edward Kennedy (D-Mass.) and Jacob Javits 
(R-N.Y.), it can be expected that three more 
dedicated enemies of the United States will 
soon be joining the club—East Germany, 
North Korea and North Viet Nam. Their 
joining would offer three more reasons for 
relocating the U.N. 

After all, UNESCO is in Paris and the anti- 
American, pro-Communist activities of that 
body have had little appreciable effects there. 
Many of its publications and pronouncements 
are polemics aimed against the U.S. govern- 
ment. Many of its employes are as opposed 
to the West as their conferees in New York, 
and yet, because their efforts are not cen- 
tered here, they are relatively ineffectual. 
Move the U.N. from our shore and the result 
will be the same. 

As for U.S. continuance in and contribu- 
tions to the world body, both should be- 
come commensurate with the political and 
economic realities that apply. The first re- 
quires, for the reasons stated, the U.N.'s de- 
parture to another location and the second, 
that our portion of payment be cut back 
from one-third of the total cost to 6 per cent, 
a figure based on our population as a per- 
centage of the total population of member 
countries. 

Many congressmen have spoken out in 
angry reaction to the China vote. But the 
real surprise is that there is surprise at what 
some of our schizoid global policies have 
reaped. 

Twenty years ago Whittaker Chambers, 
writing of his own agonizing ordeal to try to 
convince inquisitors that he was neither a 
psychopath nor a liar but a man telling the 
truth at tremendous personal cost, wrote: 

“They were Communist in large part, be- 
cause they believed that the other side [the 
U.S.] was hopeless, incapable of understand- 
ing history, incapable of understanding its 
own danger, incapable of understanding the 
nature of the enemy while he smiled at them 
in contempt, incapable of understanding 
those who were stupid enough to try to help 
them . .. it is a law of history that no one 
can save those who will not save themselves, 
whose plight is the proof that they have lost 
the instinct of self-preservation.” 

As noted, the Congress has the legal means 
by which it can propose the removal of U.N. 
headquarters from the United States. It is 
urged to consider such action now. 


CRITICISM OF NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS BOARD 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, on a num- 
ber of occasions I have spoken from the 
floor of the Senate against the operations 
and practices of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. Since I first introduced 
my proposal to place original jurisdic- 
tion of unfair labor practice cases in 
Federal district courts in the 89th Con- 
gress, abuses by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board have increased substan- 
tially. Criticism of the Board from the 
public and private sectors, as well as from 
well-known labor law experts within aca- 
demic circles, has increased over the 
past few years. This is due to the Board’s 
continuing disregard for the role Con- 
gress gave it and also because there now 
is pending in the Congress a concrete 
alternative to the current policy. 

On March 23 of this year I reintro- 
duced my NLRB proposal. This proposal 
would abolish the offices of General 
Counsel of the Board and examiners. 
Complainants would have the alterna- 
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tive right to present their own cases be- 
fore the courts or to have their cases 
presented for them by a U.S. attorney. 
If the U.S. attorney refused to prose- 
cute the charge, the individual could still 
file his own complaint. In addition, the 
court is authorized after a public hear- 
ing, pending final disposition of the case, 
to issue a temporary restraining order. 
The temporary restraining order could 
only be employed after a finding of sub- 
stantial and irreparable injury to the 
complainant and that the complainant 
has no adequate remedy at law. 

The strong support for this bill, S. 
1320, was manifested when the Senate 
Subcommittee on Separation of Powers, 
chaired by the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Ervin) re- 
ported it favorably to the full Judiciary 
Committee on October 28. This action 
represents an important step towards the 
realization of meaningful labor law re- 
form. 

Mr. President, the record of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board in circum- 
venting the intent of Congress is well 
documented by the report of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Separation of Powers 
drawn from the hearings on S. 1320. 
These hearings clearly show that the 
NLRB has acted to restrict free employee 
choice and the related issue of free 
speech. The decisions of the National 
Labor Relations Board throughout its 
history have bolstered the increasingly 
greater power of the larger unions at 
the expense of management, small un- 
ions and even rank and file members of 
those larger unions. 

I find it difficult to believe that an ad- 
ministrative agency of the U.S. Govern- 
ment would hand down a decision which 
imposes a union on a group of employees 
after the employees had rejected the 
formation of a union through a secret 
ballot. However, in the celebrated Gissell 
and Sinclair cases the Board ruled in just 
that fashion. In affirming both of the 
NLRB’s rulings these cases in NLRB v. 
Gissell Parking Co., 395 U.S. 575 (1969), 
the Supreme Court seemingly decided 
that the Board’s expertise in the area of 
labor law far outweighed the employee’s 
secret ballot election and the freedom of 
speech rights of employers. 

In the Sinclair case, the Board issued 
a complaint charging the employer with 
election interference. From the case rec- 
ord it seems clear that the employer’s 
campaign contained “no threat of re- 
prisal or promise of benefit” which would 
be in violation of section 8(c) of the Na- 
tional Labor Relation Act as amended. 
The Board’s decision clearly was neither 
in the best interests of the employer or 
the majority of the employees. The only 
group benefiting from the decision was 
the union the Board designatec as the 
bargaining agent which the employees 
were forced to Join regardless of the senti- 
ment they expressed in a secret ballot 
manner. 

The record is full of cases in which 
the National Labor Relations Board has 
restricted employer and employee rights 
to the benefit of large unions. The Board’s 
decisions seem legally inconsisent. For 
often they do not seem based upon the 
issues involved but rather upon the po- 
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litical and economic complexions of the 
disputants. 

Yet it is not the Board’s specific deci- 
sions which constitute the strongest 
criticism of the body, but, rather, the 
simple fact that these decisions represent 
a successful attempt on its part to en- 
gage in policy formulation. The Wagner 
Act, the Taft-Hartley Act and the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Act clearly delegate to the 
Board powers only to determine whether 
unfair labor practices have occurred. The 
Board has not been empowered to es- 
tablish new criteria outside its Congres- 
sional mandate as to what constitutes 
an unfair labor practice case. 

What exists, therefore, is a blatant ex- 
ercise of power in a manner which to- 
tally disregards the intent of the Con- 
gress. We in the Congress must take some 
of the blame for the record of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. As the 
creator of this agency which has com- 
pletely ignored the intent behind the 
National Labor Relations Act of 1935, 
the Congress has the duty to act to right 
this previous wrong. 

In essence, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has done more to bring about 
the current imbalance in labor-manage- 
ment relations than any other organ of 
the Government. What has happened 
and what the Congress must do to right 
the situation was stated by the eminent 
labor law professor of New York Univer- 
sity, Mr. Sylvester Petro, when he ap- 
peared before the Senate Subcommittee 
on Separation of Powers: 

On the premise, then, that Congress must 
at all costs recover its policymaking suprem- 
acy in labor relations, it remains now to es- 
tablish that the NLRB, with the assistance 
of the Supreme Court, has arrogated that 
role to itself and that it has done so in such 
& Way as to encourage abusive, monopolistic 
unionism contrary to Congress’s intention 
to impose upon unions more or less the same 
restraints applicable to the rest of the citi- 
zenry. 

Mr. President, we have heard a great 
deal in this body about the many forms 
of usurpation of congressional authority. 
The record of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board is a perfect example of such 
usurpation. I urge each Senator to look 
carefully at the record and judge for 
himself whether the past and current 
practices of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board are in the best interests of 
all segments of our Nation in accord- 
ance with enunciated congressional la- 
bor law statutes. 

I am confident that after the record 
is studied the Congress will realize that 
true reform is needed. The Subcommit- 
tee on Separation of Powers came to this 
conclusion and reported the bill I intro- 
duced. I would like to publicly congratu- 
late the chairman of the subcommittee, 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Ervin) and the members 
of the subcommittee for their great pub- 
lic service in calling to the attention of 
the Nation the terrible record of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

I have great respect for the chairman 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND) and the entire commit- 
tee as a whole. I am confident that S. 
1320 will be given careful consideration 
by the committee in the months ahead. 
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I therefore, implore all Senators to 
closely study this record in anticipation 
of one of the most important Senate de- 
bates on labor-management relations, 
and more importantly one of the most 
significant debates on the constitutional 
guarantee of separation of powers to 
come before the Congress in the post war 
period, I intend to continue, to the best 
of my ability, to educate Congress and 
the American people on the issues in- 
volved in this most important matter. 


MILITARY RESERVE RETIREMENTS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I am ex- 
tremely pleased to have had the oppor- 
tunity to join with my good friend from 
South Carolina (Mr. THURMOND) as a Co- 
sponsor of S. 2767. This bill would au- 
thorize members of the reserve compo- 
nents to elect retirement, if desired, at 
age 50, instead of the current age of 60, 
under an actuarial pay scale, provided 
that all other retirement requirements 
such as the completion of 20 or more 
years of service are met. 

I feel that this proposal is worthy of 
our most serious consideration. The re- 
serve components are a vital part of our 
national defense. It is in our national 
interest to maintain their high level of 
proficiency. 

The reserves will be making difficult 
and complex decisions concerning man- 
power problems in the near future. In 
recent years, with the compulsory draft, 
the reserve units have experienced little 
difficulty in maintaining their manpower 
levels. However, with the pending pro- 
posal for an all-volunteer army and the 
present draft quotas dropping, the reserve 
units will not be utilized as an alterna- 
tive method for a young man to fulfill 
his military obligation. Furthermore, the 
reserve components have been extremely 
concerned with their difficulties in main- 
taining personnel on a long-term basis. 
Most individuals do not continue to serve 
after their 6 years of obligated service. 
The reserve units need to be able to re- 
tain these well-trained and experienced 
men if it is to continue to offer compe- 
tent leadership. 

S. 2767 is one means of making the 
reserve components capable of attracting 
new recruits and retaining its present 
leadership. Furthermore, this system of 
optional retirement dates is a more equi- 
table method of administering retirement 
benefits. It will not cost the taxpayer 
edditional moneys. 

I feel that we must immediately begin 
to explore proposals of this nature if we 
are going to make a successful transition 
to the all-volunteer army without en- 
dangering our Nation’s defense capa- 
bility. 


ENCOURAGMENT OF ENACTMENT 
OF ELECTION LAW REFORM BY 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I have 
been very much pleased to learn that the 
House of Representatives will begin de- 
bate in the next day or two on election 
law reform. For many years the Senate 
has been endeavoring to bring about the 
enactment of a strong new law to replace 
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the obsolete and meaningless Corrupt 

Practices Act of 1925. The Senate passed 

bills in 1960 (S. 2436), in 1961 (S. 2426), 

and again in 1967 (S. 1880). 

This year, with the combined effort of 
the Senate Committee on Commerce 
and the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, a positive and comprehensive 
bill (S. 382), was reported to the Senate 
and approved by this body on August 5, 
1971, by the overwhelming vote of 88 
to 2. 

To this date, no election reform bill 
has been passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, despite the crying need for 
controls and public disclosure and en- 
forcement. Now, however, legislation has 
been brought before the full House for 
consideration, and I heartily encourage 
the Members of the other body to give 
their serious attention to the adoption of 
legislation which will restore public con- 
fidence in the elective process. 

Campaign expenditures and campaign 
costs have been in a runaway state for 
many years and will continue to double 
in successive election years, particularly 
in presidential election years. Controls 
over broadcast and nonbroadcast media 
are needed. Public disclosure of receipts 
and expenditures is necessary so that the 
public will know where money comes 
from and for what purposes it is spent. 

Mr. President, in support of my state- 
ment regarding the need for reform are 
several articles which have been pub- 
lished in various newspapers in recent 
months. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks the following 
news items: 

An article from the Washington Post 
of this date entitled “The Case for Pub- 
lic Financing of Political Campaigns,” 
and an editorial from that newspaper of 
the same date entitled “The Campaign 
Spending Bill.” An article from the 
Washington Post of Sunday, November 
14, 1971, entitled “The Purchase of 
Power”; an article from the Washington 
Daily News of October 27, 1971, entitled 
“Millionaires Munch on Money Mat- 
ters”; and an article from the Washing- 
ton Post of March 21, 1971, entitled 
“The Nation’s Worst Scandal.” 

These news items and editorials 
speak forcefully to the point that candi- 
dates and parties now look to the very 
wealthy and to private interest groups 
for the financing of political campaigns. 
I hope the House will assist in correcting 
these deficiencies in the law. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ONCE IN A GENERATION OPPORTUNITY—THE 
CASE FOR PUBLIC FINANCING OF POLITICAL 
CAMPAIGNS 

(By Joseph A. Califano, Jr.) 

(The writer, now a member of the law 
firm of Williams, Connolly & Califano, was 
President Johnson's special assistant for do- 


mestic affairs and is counsel to the Demo- 
cratic National Committee.) 

During the remaining weeks before ad- 
journment, the first session of the 92nd Con- 
gress has a once in a generation opportunity 
to clean up the Augean stable of money and 
politics in America by providng public funds 
to finance federal election campaigns. If 
self-interested political considerations of the 
White House or incumbent congressmen and 
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senators make it impossible to pass such 
legislation for the 1972 campaign, then it 
could be made applicable for subsequent 
elections. The relationship between private 
wealth and public office is too detrimental 
to the healthy development of our democracy 
to be considered solely in the context of 
an ongoing political campaign. 

The vitality of a democratic society de- 
pends on the exposure of its citizens to a 
variety of points of view and personalities. 
The greatest inhibition on that exposure to- 
day is the prohibitive cost of running for 
political office. This Congress should seize its 
opportunity to enact legislation which would 
say to every American, not that his child 
can grow to be a congressman or senator or 
indeed President if he has or can get his 
hands on enough money, but that his child 
can grow to be a congressman or senator or 
President if he is the best man with the 
best ideas. Such legislation may be the single 
most important act the Congress can take 
to renew the faith of the American people in 
the integrity of the institutions of govern- 
ment. 

Private wealth has become the most debili- 
tating and corrupting force in American pol- 
ities today. This has been the case for a 
longer period than many Americans realize, 
but increasing evidence of its corrosive in- 
fluence is being adduced daily, as reporters 
like Don Oberdorfer and Morton Mintz in- 
tensify their coverage of campaign financing 
and as dramatic events bring home to the 
American people the too often degrading 
influence of money on the American political 
dialogue: 

After spending $250,000 in an embryonic 
campaign for the Democratic presidential 
nomination, Senator Fred Harris said he was 
quitting because he was $40,000 in debt and 
his investment banker angel was either un- 
able or unwilling to put up any more money. 

Senator Edmund Muskie, another presi- 
dential contender, sharply reduced his staff 
because of lack of funds. When faced with 
a choice between the substantive issue side 
of his staff and political experts, he cut the 
former, in part because delegate votes in 
hand help keep the money rolling in. 

Herb Alexander, perhaps the foremost au- 
thority on campaign financing in the nation, 
estimates that it costs at least $500,000 for 
a potential party nominee just to operate 
his campaign headquarters at the conven- 
tion. 

The reported costs of financing presiden- 
tial campaigns have risen from $6.2 million 
in 1940 to $44.2 million in 1968, an increase 
of more than 700 per cent. In 1968, the 
Nixon forces spent $3.5 million simply for 
the purpose of raising moncy. 

Anyone who examines in depth the sub- 
ject of money in politics is bound to begin 
asking these questions: 

Why do individuals of enormous wealth 
contribute substantial amounts of money to 
the presidential candidates of both major 
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parties when they are running against each 
other? Perhaps to support the two-party sys- 
tem, but more likely to hedge their bets, 
to assure access no matter who gets elected. 

Isn't the relationship between campaign 
contributions and ambassadorial posts a 
luxury beyond our national means in the 
crisis-prone world of the 1970s? 

Federal regulations declare the appear- 
ance of a conflict of interest as abhorrent as 
its existence, because of the questions it 
raises in the minds of the people about the 
integrity of the Executive branch officials 
involved: What of the appearance of cam- 
paign contributions to a President, senator 
and congressman who must act on matters 
that directly affect the source of livelihood 
and status of the contributors? 

Citizens of both parties must be con- 
cerned about actions that major leaders have 
taken to finance their campaigns: the Nixon 
Fund of 1952; the $1,000 per member Presi- 
dent’s Club of the Kennedy and Johnson 
administrations; the frenetic scramble of 
Democratic presidential hopefuls to small 
private dinners in New York and California 
to raise funds for their campaigns; the $500 
per plate Republican dinners held last week 
to raise $5 million from big contributors. 

The potential for corruption of official 
of personal financial gain or game. Equally 
insidious is the danger that large contribu- 
tors, by reason of their wealth alone, can in- 
fluence foreign or domestic policy to suit 
their personal prejudices. In 1968, Stewart 
R. Mott attempted to purchase his own for- 
eign policy for 200 million Americans. Mott, 
whose dovish attitude resulted in enormous 
personal contributions for Nelson Rockefel- 
ler and Eugene McCarthy, mounted a buy-a- 
dove campaign on Hubert Humphrey after 
the 1968 Democratic convention. As reported 
in Fortune magazine in trying to set up a 
meeting with Humphrey which never took 
place, “Mott wrote Humphrey a letter in 
which he made it clear that the presidential 
candidate would have to modify his views on 
Vietnam before he could expect any finan- 
cial support from this group.” 

Another clear and present danger to the 
integrity of the elective process is that per- 
sonal wealth rather than individual merit 
will be the determinative factor in a political 
campaign. Probably the largest pre-nomina- 
tion contribution in history was made in 
1968 by Mrs. John D. Rockefeller Jr. on 
behalf of her stepson’s bid for the Republi- 
can nomination. From June to September 
of that year, Mrs. Rockefeller made eight 
gifts to the Rockefeller for President (New 
York) Committee in amounts totaling $1,- 
482,625—-more than three times the amount 
that most of the 200 million American citi- 
zens make in their lifetimes. Since the Fed- 
eral Gift Tax applies to contributions of more 
than $3,000, Mrs. Rockefeller was presum- 
ably subject to taxation of as much as $900,- 
000 on the money she gave. 

It is difficult to believe that the American 
people want personal wealth to be such a 
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significant factor in election campaigns or 
that they enjoy seeing their leaders engage 
in demeaning activities and subterfuges to 
obtain the money necessary to get their pro- 
grams and ideas across to the electorate. The 
ultimate objective of our democracy should 
be to take private wealth out of politics at 
every level, federal, state and local. A good 
start would be to get it out of Presidential 
politics. In a 1967 Message to the Congress, 
President Johnson approved the ultimate 
goal, but limited his specific recommenda- 
tions to federal subsidies for presidential 
campaigns. The continuing erosion of trust 
in government, our increased concern with 
the appearance of corruption and the Ameri- 
can crisis of political confidence makes it 
clear that the time has come for radical sur- 
gery. It is time to take private wealth out of 
politics; it is time to free candidates for 
public office from their dependence on pri- 
vate wealth. 

The issues of our society are so complex 
that those with responsibility to decide them 
should not have to spend their time trying 
to raise money to conduct political campaigns 
or maintain a house in their home district 
and Washington, D.C., as well. Money must 
be removed as a factor in the decision 
whether to run for office, how to campaign for 
office, whether to remain in public life. 

The federal government should provide 
funds for the conduct of campaigns for the 
offices of President, vice president, senator 
and congressman. The method is less im- 
portant than the concept—whether by the 
tax check-off plan proposed by Senators Rus- 
sel Long or Mike Mansfield, the federal draw- 
ing account proposed by Senator George 
McGovern or by the outright appropriation 
recommended by Lyndon Johnson. The im- 
portant thing is to get the corrosive influence 
of private wealth out of American politics. 

Once elected, leaders should not have to 
be concerned about patronizing someone who 
is “good for a big contribution.” Presidents, 
senators and congressmen should not be re- 
quired to give up precious time that could be 
spent on the study of public issues, to in- 
dividuals whose only claim to their attention 
and time is that they have the money to 
help finance their campaigns. President 
Johnson was deeply offended when he was 
required to appear at fund-raising dinners 
to help pay campaign expenses. It is demean- 
ing to the office of the President, he would 
say, and add: The American people do not 
want their President running around the 
country, raising money, begging and pleading 
for money to run political campaigns; it de- 
bases the highest office in the land. This at- 
titude of presidential contenders was un- 
such broad, bipartisan support for his 1962 
doubtedly why President Kennedy obtained 
reform proposals—support that included 
Presidents Truman and Eisenhower, as well 
as former presidential contenders Thomas E. 
Dewey, Adlai E. Stevenson and Richard M. 
Nixon. 
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[From the Washington Post, Nov. 16, 1971] 
THE CAMPAIGN SPENDING BILL 


At long last, the House of Representatives 
will focus on Wednesday on campaign spend- 
ing reform, perhaps the most important sub- 
ject in long range terms that it has to face 
in this session. The stakes are huge—the 
integrity of a democratic electoral process is 
at stake—and by the end of the week the 
public will know whether all the words 
spoken in recent years about the corrupting 
influence of money in politics can be trans- 
lated into votes on the House floor. It is 
by no means clear that those words will be 
translated into votes. There are those in 
Congress and out who simply do not want 
meaningful spending limitations. But if a 
good bill does not pass the House this year, 
the public will know where to put the blame 
as money replaces policy and performance as 
the key to public office. 

It seems hardly necessary to make, once 
again, the argument for the need of cam- 
paign spending reform. Don Oberdorfer laid 
it out well in an article in this newspaper's 
Outlook section last Sunday and Joseph Cali- 
fano elaborates on the theme elsewhere on 
this page today. But a few facts ought to be 
driven home. The costs of campaigning have 
skyrocketed in the last 15 years, a fact not 
unrelated to the growing use of television as 
a campaign tool. The best guess now is that 
spending in 1968 was 50 per cent higher than 
in 1964 and 100 percent higher than in 1956. 
As Mr. Oberdorfer pointed out, “High elected 
office—particularly statewide and national 
races involving expensive advertising cam- 
paigns—is increasingly the preserve of the 
rich or those who can somehow win the sup- 
port of major economic interests.” It is not 
surprising that 11 of the 15 major senatorial 
candidates in the seven largest states in 1970 
were reported to be millionaires and that the 
other four of the 15 were defeated. Something 
is badly wrong with a political system that 
lets only the rich, or those who are especially 
adept at tapping the purses of the rich, rise 
to the top. And that something is the unlim- 
ited nature of campaign spending today. 

The House of Representatives has before it 
a particularly tricky situation in dealing with 
this subject. The Rules Committee has for- 
warded three quite different bills, giving 
priority to one which is the work of Rep. 
Wayne Hays and the House Administration 
Committee. The strategy on the House floor 
of those who want meaningful legislation is 
to replace that bill with the other two bills— 
one on spending in the news media produced 
by Rep. Torbert Macdonald and the House 
Commerce Committee and the other the cam- 
paign spending bill that has already passed 
the Senate. If that strategy succeeds, good 
legislation is almost assured. If it fails, the 
nation is likely to learn in 1972 and in all 
succeeding elections just how many votes 
money can buy. 

In our judgment, the two most vital ele- 
ments in a campaign spending bill are rea- 
sonable and enforceable limits on spending 
and timely and enforceable provisions on 
public disclosure of what has been spent and 
where it came from. Second to these are lim- 
its on individual contributions and repeal of 
the equal time provisions of the Communi- 
cation Act which has served more to increase 
the cost of campaigns than to protect candi- 
dates against radio-television favoritism. 

The bill which has already passed the Sen- 
ate comes close to meeting all of these criteria 
and the House could do far worse than just 
pass it unchanged. The bill’s most serious 
weakness is its lack of any limits on individ- 
ual contributions, except those made by a 
candidate himself, but hanging over this area 
of reform are the threat of a Presidential 
veto if additional limits are voted and con- 
stitutional questions about the validity of 
such limits. 
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The Hays bill, on the other hand, is so full 
of loopholes that its passage by the House 
might be worse than the passage of nothing 
at all. Its spending limits seem both unrea- 
sonably low and totally unenforceable. Its 
reporting provisions are worse in some re- 
spects, although better in a few others, than 
the existing law and its penalty provisions 
are probably unconstitutional. 

By junking the Hays bill and taking the 
Macdonald bill along with the best parts of 
the Senate bill the House would produce a 
piece of legislation of which it could be 
proud. With that as a base, a conference 
committee ought to be able to smooth out a 
final bill rather quickly and let this Congress 
be the first in history to take seriously this 
aspect of the problem of money in politics. 
It could then turn to the other aspect—how 
the money for campaigning should be raised. 


[From the Washington Post, Nov. 14, 1971] 
THE PURCHASE OF POWER 
(By Don Oberdorfer) 


The future of American politics is up for 
vote this week on the floor of the House of 
Representatives. 

In a nearly unprecedented tangle condu- 
cive to a legislative free-for-all, the House 
will vote on new rules to govern the raising, 
spending and reporting of the campaign 
money which is the fuel and, some say, the 
curse of the American political system. 

The proposed rules are embodied in three 
separate and competing sets of bills which 
have been cleared for floor action. Though 
the proposals would affect nearly all lobby 
groups and national politicians and touch 
the very nature of representative govern- 
ment in America, very little lobbying is re- 
ported except from some broadcast stations 
and newspapers resisting limitations on polit- 
ical advertising. Many members of the House 
like most of the public at large, are only 
dimly aware of the details or the importance 
of the legislation. 

The Senate, by a vote of 88 to 2, passed its 
version of new money rules for American 
politics on Aug. 5 after many months of com- 
mittee consideration and compromise and 
three days of floor debate. Unless the House 
acts without further delay, and in a way 
which will permit compromise with the Sen- 
ate’s version, the struggle to regulate cam- 
paigns for federal office will be dead for this 
year—and quite possibly for many years to 
come. 

THE PRESERVE OF THE RICH 

The problem, simply stated, is that Ameri- 
can politicians are more and more depend- 
ent on large sums of campaign cash—and 
thus public officials are increasingly beholden 
to those individuals and groups who can 
supply it. High elected office—particularly 
statewide and national races involving ex- 
pensive advertising campaigns—is increas- 
ingly the preserve of the rich or those who 
can somehow win the support of major eco- 
nomic interests. As the costs of campaigning 
skyrocket, so does the influence of the dollar. 

Neither regulation nor restraint is pro- 
vided by the law on the books, the Corrupt 
Practices Act of 1925, shot through with 
loopholes and invitations to evasion. Many 
of its provisions are ignored by office-seekers 
as well as by those officeholders in the Jus- 
tice Department who are sworn to enfore it. 

The result is a situation of growing con- 
cern to many politicians. Speaking of the 
high cost of running for office, they use words 
such as “fantastic ... astronomical... ab- 
solutely ridiculous” (former Sen. George 
Murphy, Republican of California) or “scan- 
dalous” (Sen. Robert Dole, Republican of 
Kansas) or “fraught with potential for in- 
fluence peddling” (former Sen, Ralph Yar- 
borough, Democrat of Texas) or “on the 
verge of scandal” (Sen. John Pastore, Demo- 
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crat of Rhode Island). Those are the words 
of essentially conservative men who have 
lived by the system; the outside critics are 
often harsher. 

Behind the generalities are down-to-earth 
particulars, rarely mentioned in congres- 
sional debate but well known in congres- 
sional cloakrooms. The particulars are facts 
such as these: 

Last Tuesday, the Republican Party 
raised an estimated $5 million campaign 
war chest for 1972 by selling $500 dinner 
tickets to major contributors thrcughout 
the nation. Some companies and industries 
bought entire tables, and one industry— 
oll—bought most of the 400 tickets for a re- 
gional dinner in Houston. Because of de- 
fects in federal and state laws, virtually 
none of the contributions to the $5 million 
war chest will be disclosed. 

The Committee to Reelect the President, 
the nucleus of the 1972 Nixon presidential 
campaign, is carrying on a separate fund- 
raising drive to help the most powerful of- 
ficeholder in the land. The identity of the 
contributors is a secret. 

Maine Sen. Edmund S. Muskie's Demo- 
cratic presidential drive has raised campaign 
funds of nearly $1 million this year, a sub- 
stantial portion through loans from wealthy 
businessmen, Promissary notes for at least 
$250,000 are currently outstanding. The 
identity of those who have given and loaned 
this money is a secret. 

Sen, Fred Harris of Oklahoma had been 
telling interviewers that his presidential drive 
was supported by contributions from un- 
named “little people” across the country, and 
that the funds were adequate to take his 
campaign into the early primaries next year, 
Last Wednesday, Democrat Harris withdrew 
from the presidential race because he had ex- 
hausted the line of credit arranged by his 
major angel, a New York investment banker, 
and other financial angels failed to come 
through. Harris said he spent $250,000 in 
seven weeks as a presidential hopeful, and is 
$40,000 in debt. The details of who paid what 
were not made public. 

Sen. George McGovern of South Dakota, 
another Democratic presidential hopeful, is 
publicizing his efforts to raise campaign 
funds from “little people.” But he, too, has 
wealthy backers. One of them reportedly of- 
fered to put up $100,000 as a salary for a Mc- 
Govern campaign chairman. It was to be paid 
in the form of a legal retainer for a lawyer 
who declined the offer and the job. 

U.S. senators and senatorial hopefuls have 
begun raising funds for next year’s Senate 
campaigns, and some have already hired im- 
age-makers and other campaign specialists. 
Much of the fund-raising is being done 
through “D.C, Committees” which do not 
have to report contributions or expenditures. 
Thus the identity of their financial angels is 
secret. 

In last fall's Senate races, recordbreaking 
spending was reported in many small and 
medium-sized states, as well as in major in- 
dustrial states. In North Dakota, the same 
two candidates had faced each other six years 
previously—but this time the winner, Demo- 
crat Quentin Burdick, spent roughly twice 
what he had in 1964; the loser, Republican 
Thomas Kleppe, spent five times as much 
as before. In Tennessee, Democrat Albert 
Gore spent more than $500,000—five times 
more than in his previous races. He lost to 
Republican William Brock, whose campaign 
cost more than $1 million—three or four 
times more than any Republican campaign in 
the state before. After the election, Brock’s 
finance chairman said the records had been 
“flushed,” and Brock himself said “I don’t 
want to know” where the money came from. 

In the nation's even largest states in 1970, 
11 of the 15 major Senate candidates were 
millionaires, according to the National Com- 
mittee for an Effective Congress. All the non- 
millionaires lost. 
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Nearly everyone agrees that the unregu- 
lated and unreported use of large sums in 
major elections is a danger to the democratic 
process and a situation which cries out for 
reform, The agreement ceases, however, 
when the talk turns to specific remedies. 
Political advantages and political futures 
quickly become involved in consideration of 
new rules. Some fear it will take a spectacular 
breakdown in the system—for example, a 
national scandal with devastating impact on 
the already eroded confidence in govern- 
ment—to convince a reluctant Congress to 
act. 

A SECOND EFFORT 

The current drive for reform began in 
1969 at the impetus of the Committee for an 
Effective Congress, a political fund-raising 
group which saw the impact of its money be- 
ing eroded by the vast increase in campaign 
spending. After more than a year of consid- 
eration, Congress in 1970 passed a bill limit- 
ing broadcast advertising and repealing the 
“equal time” provision of the Communica- 
tions Act as it applied to the presidential 
race, thus making television debates or free 
time possible for major presidential candi- 
dates. But President Nixon vetoed the bill, 
charging that it “plugged only one hole in the 
sieve,” and the Senate narrowly upheld his 
veto. 

Senate Democratic leaders, joined later by 
Senate and House Republican leaders and a 
number of other lawmakers, began work 
this year to give Mr. Nixon what he 
asked for a—comprehensive reform package 
to deal with what the President himself 
called “the crushing and growing cost of 
political campaigning.” 

The drive for new rules for American politi- 
cal campaigns has centered on four major 
elements: 

1. Limits on Spending. The very low over- 
all limits contained in the Corrupt Practices 
Act have been made obsolete by the times. 
And the belief has grown that an overall lim- 
it—one sum limiting all kinds of expendi- 
tures—would be difficult or impossible to en- 
force. Thus attention has turned to limiting 
the visible and more easily checkable politi- 
cal expenditures. 

Broadcast spending, particularly for tele- 
vision, is the most sharply rising major cost 
of campaigns. Since political transactions on 
stations’ books are open to public inspec- 
tion by FCC regulation, these costs are easily 
checkable. Other major media costs, such as 


Hays bill (House Administration 
Committee) 
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newspaper, magazine and billboards ads, are 
also highly visible and thus easily policed. 
Direct mass mail compaigns and mechanized 
telephone drives could similarly be policed 
with relative ease but these are not included 
in the bill pending in Congress. 

Low limits on spending would tend to give 
incumbents insurance against being ousted 
by challengers. But high limits—including 
some proposed during the current debate— 
become no limits at all. 

2. Limits on Contributions. Present law 
(Title 18, U.S. Code) limits individual con- 
tributions to $5,000, which any individual 
can give to any one candidate or campaign, 
This has been widely ignored, but Common 
Cause has brought a federal court suit 
against the Republican and Democratic Na- 
tional Committees, and the Conservative 
Party of New York, seeking its enforcement. 

Nixon administration officials have strong- 
ly opposed limits on individual contribu- 
tions, claiming they are unconstitutional 
and unenforceable. Unofficially, they have 
stated another and perhaps underlying ob- 
jection—that a limit on individual contribu- 
tions would reduce the flow of GOP money 
from businessmen while doing nothing to 
deter Democratic labor money collected from 
large numbers of individual workers. The 
White House has indicated that Mr. Nixon 
will veto any bill containing low limits on 
individual contributions. 

The Senate-passed campaign bill would 
repeal the $5,000 contribution limit, thus 
making the Common Cause suit moot. Com- 
mon Cause argues that a contribution limit 
is important under the “one man, one vote” 
principle. 

3. Reporting and disclosure requirements. 
The present law is so riddled with loopholes 
and encrusted by lack of enforcement that 
Citizens Research Foundation, a campaign 
finance information center, has estimated 
that more than half of U.S. political spending 
goes unreported. Yet nearly everyone seems to 
agree in principle that public disclosure of 
the sources of campaign cash is a funda- 
mental ingredient of a healthy democratic 
system. 

Some members of Congress have expressed 
fear that full disclosure of campaign con- 
tributions would tend to “dry up” money 
sources. Lawmakers who raise much of their 
cash in $25-a-ticket receptions want the new 
rules to require the names of only those con- 
tributors giving more than $25; those who 
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raise money in larger chunks favor reporting 
requirements which apply only to gifts of 
$100 or more. 

An important submerged issue concerns 
administration of public disclosure reports in 
the hands of the Clerk of the House and the 
Secretary of the Senate, who are employees 
of Congress and thus subject to pressures 
from incumbents. Others favor placing ad- 
ministration with the General Accounting 
Office, which is insulated from many pres- 
sures, or with a presidentially appointed elec- 
tions commission, 

4, Public Aid to Campaigns. Various plans 
to provide tax credits for small campaign 
contributors or even direct government sub- 
sidies to campaigns have been considered in 
Congress. No such plan is contained in any 
of the bills now before the House, but Senate 
Democrats reportedly have drafted several 
public subsidy provisions as amendments to 
President Nixon’s New Economic Policy tax 
bill. 

A partial remedy is greater access by the 
Office-seekers to the public through free or 
tax-paid time on TV and radio. The repeal 
of Section 315, the “equal time” provision of 
the Communications Act, would permit TV 
stations and networks to provide free time 
to major candidates without having to give 
equal exposure to legions of minor party 
candidates. 

Arguments have been and can be made 
against nearly any plan to bring regulation 
and restrictions to the present political jun- 
gle of campaign financing. There are consti- 
tutional arguments galore, and many ques- 
tions about the specific application of gen- 
eral provisions. In almost every instance, 
those who fear change can conjure up cir- 
cumstances in which the application of the 
new rules is unclear, or might help one man 
against another or one party against an- 
other. 

Hanging over the whole debate, however, is 
the unseemly fact of the present system, in 
which money is political power and political 
power attracts money to a great and growing 
degree. Unless changed and checked by the 
votes of the Congress and the signature of 
the President, the present system of financ- 
ing elections to major office is a clear and 
present danger to the democratic process, 
undermining its representative character as 
well as its responsiveness to the citizenry, 
sapping the faith of the people and, ulti- 
mately, the consent of the governed. 


Present law (Corrupt Practices Act 
of 1925) 


Spending limit per candidate 


igher). 


Examples of estimated 1972 limits: 
Typical House District $5,000 for all purposes 

Senate race (lilinis). 

Presidential race 


Special media provisions 


Limits on contributions 


$5,000 for all purposes, or 6 cents 
posen constituent (whichever is 


. $666,000 for all purposes. _._ 


From any individual: $35,000 to any 
presidential candidate; $5,000 


5 cents per voting-age constituent for 
broadcast ads; 5 cents per voting- 
age constituent for newspaper, 
magazine ads. 


6 cents per voting age constituent for $2 
broadcast ads; 4 cents per voting- 35,000 or 
age constituent for newspaper, 
magazine, billboard ads; or $30,000 


5,000 for U.S. Senate, all purposes; 
U.S. House, all pur- 
poses (unenforced). 


minimum limit for each ‘category. 


$14,800 for broadcast ads; $14,800 
for print media ads, 
. $378,000 for broadcast ads; 
$378,000 for print media ads. 
Pa oe 000 for broadcast; 
900,000 for print media. 
Reps sal of ‘Equal Time’ provision 
or presidential race onl A og 
TV debates or free time); 
cast rates cannot exceed “lowest 
unit charge" for same time 
period; print media rates cannot 
exceed charge for com arable 
commercial ads. 


any Senate candidate; $5,000 ‘ot any 
House candidate; plus limits on 
candidate's use of his own money. 


Reports of contributions, expenditures.. To: Clerk of House, Secretary of 


Senate—Required ont 
before election, and 4 


election; reports include all items 


over $2 


10-15 days 
days after 


$30,000 for broadcasting ads; 
$30,000 for nonbroadcast ads. 
$453,000 for broadcast ads; 
303,000 for non-broadcast. 
$8,400,000 million for broadcast; 
$5, 400,000 for nonbroadcast ads, 
Repeal of ‘ ‘Equal Time’’ provision 
‘or all federal races (permits 
debates or free time); “lowest unit 
charge’’ broadcast rates just 
before elections. 


Limits on candidate's use of his own 
money only. 


To: Federal Elections Commission, 
clerk of local U.S. district court— 
Required 4 times yearly plus be- 
fore elections; reports include con- 


Estimated broadcast spending 
(last election): 
Not available. 


$314,003 (Stevenson—D); 
$305,000 (Smith—R). 
$12,600,000 (Nixon-Agnew); 
ie 100,000 (Humphrey-Muskie). 
one. 


ynny contributions limited to 
5,000 per candidate (unenforced). 


To: Clerk of House, Secretary of 
Senate—4 times yearly plus before 
elections; loopholes eliminate and 
limit many reports. 


tributions $100 or more; expendi- 
tures over $100. 
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Hays bill (House Administration 


Committee) 


Macdonald bill (House Commerce 
Committee) 


Penalty for violation 


Candidate for President: $25,000 fine; 
others: denial of seat, disqualifica- 
tion for future elections. 


Senate bill (Sponsored by House 
Republicans) 


Present law (Corrupt Practices Act 
of 1925) 


$10,000 fine and 1-year prison term 
for willful violation. 


$5,000 and 5 years prison for media 
sections; $1,000 fine and 1 year 
prison for reports section. 


$10,000 fine and 2 years prison (un- 
enforced). 


Note: All bills apply to candidates for Federal office only. Figures given are for general elections; e tg additional sums permitted in most cases “boll plover special or runoff elections. Limits 


given for nonbroadcast spending under Macdonald bill and Senate bill assume that maximum permissi 


nonbroadcast media spending. 


[From the Daily News, October 27, 1971] 
MILLIONAIRES MUNCH ON MONEY MATTERS 


NEW YorK.—About 60 millionaires met for 
lunch yesterday and decided to put their 
mouths where their money is... in campaign 
financing. 

Chatting amiably at the 21 Club in Man- 
hattan, the men, who were said to represent 
nearly 25 per cent of all contributions to pres- 
idential election races, discussed a memoran- 
dum drafted by Howard Samuels, a former 
plastics manufacturer who now heads the 
quasi-public Off-Track Betting Corp. The 
memo called for reform of the country’s 
political and governmental institutions. 

One of the organizers of the meeting, 
Charles Dyson, said the purpose of the lunch- 
eon was to discuss ways of introducing busi- 
ness financial techniques into governmental 
operations. But the guests soon turned to dis- 
cussing political contributions. 

The informal group decided to invite po- 
tential presidential candidates to discuss 
campaign spending reforms. No list of names 
was drawn up, but several of the men are 
well-known contributors to many of the dem- 
ocrats now vying for the presidential nomi- 
nation. 

Most of those who attended were reluctant 
to discuss the meeting. Many were “unavail- 
able for comment.” The meeting was not 
publicly announced. 

Mr. Dyson, for example, said he was un- 
able to attend but denied emphatically that 
the meeting was called to discuss political 
contributions. 

“It was on the invitations that no contri- 
butions would be solicited,” Mr. Dyson said. 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 21, 1971] 
THE NaTION’s Worst SCANDAL 
(By Lloyd Shearer) 

Last November, Foote, Cone & Belding, one 
of the nation’s leading advertising agencies, 
requested the Gallup organization to con- 
duct a poll on the use of TV in political cam- 
paigns. 

The major result of the poll: 74 percent of 
the adult American public favors clamping 
some control on political television adver- 
tising. 

In contrast to many ad agencies, Foote, 
Cone & Belding handles no political accounts. 
Says its president, John E. O'Toole: “We have 
serious reservations about representing a 
candidate and his beliefs in 30-second or 60- 
second spot announcements.” 

Gallup polled 1609 adult Americans and 
discovered that the more educated a person 
is the more likely he is to advocate some re- 
straints on broadcast electioneering. 

The poll also showed that 37 percent of 
those contacted thought TV campaign ad- 
vertising was “extremely” or “very” influen- 
tial; 33 percent said it was “somewhat” in- 
fluential; 26 percent said it had little or no 
effect; and 4 percent said they didn’t know 
or gave no answer. 

The most frequently voiced concern of 
those who were polled on the subject was 
that all leading political candidates should 
have equal TV time and money. 

This situation does not exist, and the ab- 
sence of any present machinery to make it 
possible is one of the critical failings of 
American democracy. 

Legislators are frequently partial to those 
special interests and individuals who support 


them financially and thus make possible 
their reelection. 


A LUCKY FEW 


According to Herbert Alexander, director 
of the Citizens’ Research Foundation of 
Princeton, N.J., 46 of America’s wealthiest 
peopie contributed approximately $1.5 mil- 
lion to political campaigns during 1968. 
They favored Republican candidates over 
Democratic candidates financially by a 13 to 1 
margin. 

A handful of lucky politiclans—Nelson 
Rockefeller, Charles Percy, and Edward Ken- 
nedy—have personal fortunes to spend on 
campaigns. But the majority of politicians 
are not so lucky. They must continually seek 
contributions from men of wealth and power 
in order to pay for television time which in 
the past decade has become the most expen- 
sive ingredient in electioneering. 

Most Americans of wealth and power favor 
the Republican Party and its candidates. For 
example, Officials of the 56 corporations which 
won the largest government space, nuclear, 
and defense contracts in 1968 reported $1,- 
235,402 in political donations. For every $1 
they donated to the Democratic Party, they 
donated $6 to the Republican. 

Among the officers and directors of these 
companies, Henry Salvatori, a director of 
Litton Industries and also a prime supporter 
of California’s Governor Ronald Reagan, con- 
tributed, together with his wife, some $90,000 
to the Republican Party. The late Richard 
Melion, a director of General Motors, gave 
$65,000 to the Republicans. Arthur K. Wat- 
son, vice chairman of IBM, gave $54,875. Rob- 
ert Anderson of Atlantic Richfield gave $44,- 
000 to the Republicans. 

The Federal Corrupt Practices Act prohibits 
corporations from making political contribu- 
tions, but allows corporation executives to 
donate as individuals. 

Some of Richard Nixon's chief financial 
contributors in the 1968 Presidential race 
were W. Clement Stone, the insurance tycoon 
($200,000) ; Max Fisher of Marathon Oil (103,- 
000); Henry Salvatori of Litton (83,000); the 
late Richard King Mellon (50,000); Jack 
Dreyfus of the Mutual Fund (72,000); Elmer 
Bobst of Warner-Lambert Pharmaceuticals 
(55,000), and J. Howard Pew of Sun Oil 
(50,000) . : 

Some of Democrat Hubert Humphrey's 
leading contributors in that same race were 
the late Mrs. Jack Factor ($103,000); Mary 
Lasker, widow of the advertising executive 
(60,000); Jack Dreyfus, who also contributed 
to Nixon (63,000); Herbert Allen, the stock- 
broker of Allen & Co. (56,000); Norman Cous- 
ins, editor of Saturday Review (55,000); Lew 
Wasserman, the former Hollywood agent now 
with MCA (54,000), and Harry Brandt, 
the motion picture theater owner (45,000). 


THE LOOPHOLE GAME 


These contributions represent only the tip 
of the iceberg. Labor unions, corporations, 
individuals, special interests—they all find 
relatively simple and numerous ways of loop- 
holing the Corrupt Practices Act and making 
money available to candidates for the Senate 
and House of Representatives. 

Labor unions for years have established 
conduits through which large sums are do- 
nated to Democratic candidates from whom 
labor naturally expects sympathetic judg- 
ments and gratitude, and frequently obtains 
them. 

Each candidate for the U.S. Senate and 


le amounts are spent for broadcast ads; unuse 


portions of broadcast limit can be added to 


House is required by a laughable Federal 
law to list all moneys received and spent “by 
him or by any person for him with his knowl- 
edge or consent.” 

The loophole here lies in the candidate 
Supposedly having no knowledge or giving no 
consent to any person charged with raising 
campaign contributions. 

Committees are formed which purportedly 
raise large amounts of money without the 
candidate in question knowing anything 
sbout it. For example, the successful cam- 
paign of James Buckley of New York, run- 
ning on the Conservative Party ticket for the 
U.S. Senate, obtained contributions through 
more than 150 committees, some with the 
most imaginative names. 


$700,000 FROM AMPAC 


A typical “special interest” political com- 
mittee is AMPAC, the American Medical Po- 
litical Action Committee, which distributed 
approximately $700,000 to various candidates 
last year, but refused to report which candi- 
dates got the money. AMPAC simply distrib- 
uted its contributions to state affiliates. of 
which only one chose voluntarily to report. 

Seven states have no laws that require po- 
litical candidates to itemize their campaign 
expenses, while others require only the most 
superficial accounting. 

No one really knows how much it costs to 
elect a President, a Senator or a Governor. In 
New York it is estimated that Nelson Rocke- 
feller spent $10 million winning a fourth 
gubernatorial term. In California, it report- 
edly cost John Tunney close to $1,750,000 to 
unseat Sen. George Murphy. In less populous 
states, campaign costs are smaller. 

Where does the money come from? No one 
knows exactly, but the average voter feels 
strongly that many legislators are “con- 
trolled” or “owned” by their major campaign 
contributors. 

W. Clement Stone, the Chicago insurance 
tycoon who is a close friend of President 
Nixon, contributed approximately $650,000 to 
the Republican Party in 1968 and another $1 
million in 1970 through a flock of different 
committees. While Mr. Stone claims he would 
no more think of asking a favor of the Presi- 
dent than would Ophelia Elgg, a school- 
teacher in Podunk, Ark—the public thinks 
otherwise. 

Thus, as David Lawrence wrote recently, 
“Some method must be found to dissociate 
contributions by groups or individuals from 
the disbursement of campaign funds to par- 
ticular candidates.” 


A BILL VETOED 


Last year Sens. Philip Hart and James Pear- 
son along with Rep. Torbert Macdonald in- 
troduced a bill designed to reform political 
broadcast spending. The bill would have set 
limits on political broadcasts. It would have 
allowed free media time for Presidential 
candidates. It would have reduced rates for 
all candidates. 

Congress overwhelmingly passed the bill, 
the first such reform measure in 45 years. But 
prior to the November elections, President 
Nixon vetoed the measure. Thanks to superb 
strategy by Sen. Hugh Scott, the Republican 
Leader in the Senate, and his Whip, Sen. 
Robert Griffin, the Senate failed by four 
votes to override Nixon’s veto. Scott, however, 
did promise to introduce “comprehensive 
campaign-reform legislation" early this year. 

In Great Britain political parties and can- 
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didates cannot buy advertising time on tele- 
vision. Each party is allotted time for po- 
litical use, proportionate to its voter strength 
in the last election. But in Great Britain the 
broadcasting media are owned by the Gov- 
ernment. 

In the United States they are regulated by 
the Government but privately owned. And 
whichever candidate spends the most money 
buys the most exposure. 

REFORM MOVEMENT 

Because campaign finance throughout the 
United States has been recognized for years 
as one of the most pernicious scandals in our 
national life, many organizations are deter- 
mined to support any reform effort on its be- 
half. John Gardner's Common Cause, the Na- 
tional Committee for an Effective Congress 
and dozens of other concerned groups advo- 
cate the complete and honest disclosure of 
political money to the public, the equaliza- 
tion of competition between incumbent and 
challenging candidates (the advantage is al- 
most always with the incumbent), a financial 
ceiling on campaign expenditures, and some 
method whereby the Government pays the 
campaign expenses of those candidates run- 
ning for Federal office. 

As things now stand, large segments of the 
educated public are losing faith in the too 
high cost of democracy. They suspect that the 
oil lobby, the labor lobby, the doctors’ lobby, 
the postal lobby, the people with the money 
and the clout again and again exercise undue 
influence upon the nation’s legislators, con- 
fronting them time after time with a conflict 
of interest and an almost perennial debt of 
gratitude which must be paid off in special- 
interest legislation. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on August 6, 
1971, the Senate passed S. 659 a most 
outstanding and far-reaching higher 
education bill, one which made tangible 
many of the good ideas that we in the 
Senate have had for years. It would es- 
tablish a base entitlement for post sec- 
ondary education for those of our Na- 
tion’s children who wish to pursue such a 
course and are capable of absorbing the 
education. It upgrades the post of Com- 
missioner of Education to a challenging 
and stimulating one, establishes a new 
National Institution of Education and a 
National Foundation for Post Secondary 
Education, and simplifies the very com- 
plicated higher education legislation al- 
ready on the books. 

The House has also passed a higher 
education bill which, while it emphasizes 
aid to institutions rather than to stu- 
dents, contains many of the same provi- 
sions that are in the Senate proposal. The 
House, because of obvious political exi- 
gencies, attached to the higher education 
bill, their version of the emergency school 
aid bill, which the Senate had passed 
some 6 months ago as a separate bill. 

Attachment of the emergency school 
aid bill to S. 659 causes very real prob- 
lems for the enactment of far more im- 
portant higher education legislation. For 
again the issue of civil rights and ele- 
mentary and secondary school desegrega- 
tion have been injected into straightfor- 
ward education legislation. And these 
concerns will cause even greater prob- 
lems here in the Senate. I would plead 
with my colleagues to let educational 
measures rest on their own merits. As 
chairman of the Education Subcommit- 
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tee, I see education legislation used time 
and time again for matters extraneous to 
their intent. This was the case with the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of last year and may be the case with 
the higher education bill of this year. 

The primary thrust of S. 659 is to en- 
large and improve higher education and 
make it available to more of our young- 
sters. It is not viewed as a vehicle for 
civil rights legislation. I would only hope 
that school desegregation matters would 
be considered as separate legislation as it 
should be. 


WAR CORRUPTS PRESIDENCY 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, while I 
welcomed President Nixon’s announce- 
ment last week of further troop with- 
drawals, I deplored his implication that 
an American residual force, including air 
pilots, will be left in Vietnam. This is not 
a way to end, but can only extend, our 
participation in the war. Besides, Hanoi 
will never give up our prisoners of war 
so long as we refuse to give up the war 
itself. 

The Blackfoot, Idaho, News editorial- 
ized the problem another way: 


The war in Vietnam continues to be the 
cancer eating on the vital organs of the 
American nation. It cannot recover spiritually 
or economically until the war ends and the 
last American soldier is withdrawn from 
Indochina. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial, entitled “War Corrupts Presi- 
dency,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


War CORRUPTS PRESIDENCY 


On last Sunday the puppet government we 
have created in South Vietnam played out its 
continuing charade of democracy with elec- 
tion ballots carrying only the name of Presi- 
dent Thieu. 

Sound effects in the background were pro- 
vided by the dropping of hundreds of tons of 
bombs over North Vietnam and by riots in the 
streets of Saigon and other South Vietnamese 
cities, 

The war in Vietnam continues to be the 
cancer eating on the vital organs of the Amer- 
ican nation. It cannot recover spiritually or 
economically until the war ends and the last 
American soldier is withdrawn from Indo- 
china. 

The one person who could bring the war 
to an end is President Richard Nixon. Were 
he to decide that only the radical surgery of 
@ real negotiated peace would save the na- 
tion, he would be upheld and supported by a 
majority of the American people. 

But he probably won't make that decision, 
All indications are that he will continue to 
anesthetize the American people by claiming 
he is working for a “lasting peace.” 

To achieve this “lasting peace,” it is predic- 
table that he will continue to rain bombs 
indiscriminately on the people of Vietnam, 
Laos and Cambodia. He will continue the 
destruction of forests, fields and farms. He 
will continue to kill thousands of non-com- 
batants and create refugees in the hundreds 
of thousands. He will do this in the name 
of applying sufficient punishment on the en- 
emy to bring him to a realization of the 
futility of defying the might of American 
military force and a strong-willed command- 
er-in-chief. 

As a result of the release of the Pentagon 
Papers, we are beginning to understand how 
“power corrupts.” The axiom reads in full— 
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“power corrupts and absolute power corrupts 
absolutely.” 

It is a harsh judgment, but many Ameri- 
cans must understand by this time that we 
are witnessing the corruption of the Presi- 
dency of the United States because of the 
warmaking power thrust upon it by a fright- 
ened people and a frightened Congress. We 
have vested the Presidency with such awe- 
some control of war-making power, literally 
the power of life or death over the people of 
our nation and the people of the world, that 
the President of the United States appears 
to be a wrathful Jehovah casting thunder- 
bolts from Mount Sinai. 

Such awesome command of power, how- 
ever, cannot always be exercised in godlike 
manner, The man ordained to the position 
by the electorate remains mortal. In the 
exercise of his power his judgment cannot be 
divorced from his own ego. A man without a 
strong ego cannot be elected to the Presi- 
dency. In this respect Richard Nixon differs 
from none of his past three predecessors of 
the nuclear age that began with Harry Tru- 
man. Each of the four were quite conscious 
of the role they would record in history. 

The ego of Truman was neither greater nor 
less than that of other Presidents before him. 
Destiny placed him in power in time to pre- 
side over the end of World War II. It was his 
decision that wrote the names of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki indelibly into history. But Tru- 
man faced all the recriminations that follow 
a major war. Those who did not live through 
the era cannot imagine the fear and hatred 
that roiled the nation as a result of the ac- 
tivities of the witch-hunting legions of the 
cold war led by Senator Joe McCarthy of 
Wisconsin. Their passion centered around 
Truman's “loss” of China when that nation 
was taken over by its own people and the 
privileged position of outside powers was 
ended. (How can we “lose” something we 
never owned?) 


Stung by the McCarthy charge of treason 
and the Republican charge that the Demo- 
cratic Party was “soft on Communism,” first 
voiced by the young Senator Richard Nixon 
of California, Truman was determined to 


“lose” no more Asiatic real estate and 
spurned the plea of our valuable wartime 
ally, Ho Chi Minh, for help in setting up an 
independent Vietnamese nation in French 
Indo-China, Truman took the position that 
the restoration of France to power through 
reacquisition of its former colonies would 
better serve the interests of the United 
States. 

During the Eisenhower Administration, the 
Truman commitment was eagerly built upon 
by John Foster Dulles, the secretary of state 
held in awe and deferred to by President Ike. 

Ike spurned the advice of Foster Dulles and 
Vice President Nixon to drop nuclear bombs 
on the Viet Minh guerrillas or to send in 
Marines to save the French Army at Dien 
Bien Phu, but he added to the national com- 
mitment in southeast Asia by scuttling the 
Geneva Agreements’ provision for a Vietnam- 
ese election on the question of uniting north 
and south Vietnam. He would explain later 
that the communists would have won such 
an election hands down. Ike also advanced 
the idea that it was well to arm “good 
Asians” to fight “bad Asians.” And under 
the influence of Cardinal Spellman, Ike ap- 
proved and provided finances and military 
supplies for Diem as President of the Re- 
public of South Vietnam in Saigon. 

When John F. Kennedy won the election 
of 1960 by a razor-thin edge over Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon, he inherited the CIA-planned 
Bay of Pigs invasion that proved to be a 
fiasco. 

Kennedy shrank from sending in the full 
military power of the U.S. to save an assault 
that was clearly illegal under international 
law, even though led and underwritten by 
our secret government. But he, too, was 
stung by the charge of softness against 
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communism that Democrats have come to 
fear as much as Republicans fear the charge 
of being the party that plans depressions. 
Kennedy, also hoist by his Inaugural speech, 
reacted like Truman with regard to the pos- 
sibility of loss of Indochina real estate. He 
sent in the Green Berets, then later 15,000 
American troops. 

In view of Kennedy's growth in vision and 
statesmanship prior to his assassination, 
many of his devoted followers have insisted 
that he would have taken a different course 
in Vietnam, had he lived, than that taken by 
his successor. 

Would the sensitivity of Kennedy, later 
revealed to the world in connection with 
the Cuban Missile crisis have spared us the 
agony of Vietnam? 

(That question is 4 poignant as one that 
was raised a few years earlier.) 

(What would have happened for the cause 
of world peace had President Ike been per- 
mitted to accept the invitation to visit the 
Soviet Union? Following the death of Foster 
Dulles, President Eisenhower seemed to ac- 
quire a degree of confidence in his own abil- 
ity to conduct foreign affairs and took the 
lead in seeking to reduce the intensity of the 
cold war. For this and for his services as 
commander of Allied Forces during the war 
he was being accepted by the Russian people 
as an authentic world hero.) 

(Suppose he had cancelled that last on the 
schedule U-2 overflight of Russia by Lt. Gary 
Powers! The event held all the drama of 
high tragedy.) 

In view of the revealed ego of Lyndon 
Johnson, it is clear that his pride and the 
awesome warmaking power centered in his 
Office led to his and the nation’s undoing 
in Vietnam. 

There is really nothing on the record to 
indicate that Richord Nixon is not repeating 
the same mistakes made by his predecessor. 
He insists the war is going away while still 
trying desperately for the victory that eluded 
John F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson. 
The miserable little brown men of southeast 
Asia refuse to concede defeat in the face of 
the worst punishment we can heap on them. 
They will not yield to the experts in the 
White House and in the Pentagon. 

Senator Eugene McCarthy in 1968 spoke 
what may have been the greatest words of 
wisdom produced during the political cam- 
paign. 

In times of turmoil, said Senator Mc- 
Carthy, the people say what the nation needs 
is a leader who is & man of action. In saying 
this the people are wrong, the senator con- 
tinued. In times of turmoil the leader best 
for the nation could well be the man who is 
a philosopher or poet. 

In considering the role played by the 
strong men who have served as presidents in 
recent years there is a chance that Gene Mc- 
Carthy was as wise a man as he was impos- 
sible as a presidential candidate. 

Some historian-observers of the current 
scene compare this period of history with 
the period of political turmoil between 1830 
and 1860 when the nation was being torn 
apart by the issue of human slavery. 

In the years between the administrations 
of Andrew Jackson and Abraham Lincoln, 
the electorate did not re-elect a single in- 
cumbent president. 

In view of the naked and terrifying power 
now held by the White House and the rela- 
tive weakness and ineffectiveness of Con- 
gress, the best defense of the Republic may 
come through refusing any President more 
than a four-year term until the constitu- 
tionally divided powers of government can 
be restored. 


STUDENTS “REACH OUT AND 
TOUCH” GOVERNMENT 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, one of 
the most rewarding experiences I have 
had recently was participating in a 
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statewide meeting of Okiahoma campus 
leaders. The conference at Central State 
University, Edmond, Okla., October 18 
was attended by around 250 students 
from 40 colleges and universities in the 
State. Both State-supported schools and 
private institutions were represented. 

On hand to discuss current issues with 
the students was Donald Rumsfeld, 
counselor to the President, who had 
just been named Director of the Cost of 
Living Council. As a former Member of 
Congress and Director of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, he came to the 
meeting with a broad background of 
governmental experience. He aptly dem- 
onstrated his ability to communicate 
with the youthful group on a wide variety 
of subjects. 

This is the second such meeting that 
has been held in Oklahoma, and the re- 
sponse that has been received convinces 
me even more of the value of making it 
possible for young people to “reach out 
and touch” the Federal Government, as 
one participant phrased it. 

A 19-year-old girl who is serving in 
the student senate at Northern Okla- 
homa College at Tonkawa described the 
meeting and what it meant to her in 
terms that reflect a positive attitude and 
an optimistic outlook that, I feel, charac- 
terizes the majority of our young citi- 
zens. Here are her comments on the 
program: 

Excellent. Showed youth that our govern- 
ment has not, by any means, closed its ears 
to what we're saying. I appreciate your con- 
cern immensely. If the youth will just open 
up and listen to you, we will be able to 
accomplish those steps essential to gain 
national unity. Please accept my sincere 
thank you. 

To sum up my feelings, to hear someone 
speak so strongly for our government and its 
policies gives me hope for my future days 
as a citizen and voter of the United States. 
It is terribly distressing to hear only the 
words against our nation. Mr. Rumsfeld, you 
have revived my faifth in President Nixon 
-Thank you so much for giving us the oppor- 
tunity to hear you speak. 


Mr. President, I am highly encouraged 
by comments like this from one of the 
leaders of tomorrow. Other remarks that 
followed the meeting in Oklahoma im- 
plied the same kind of concern for the 
future of our country and the desire to 
participate in the processes of policy- 
making that affect every individual. 

In reading over the comments offered 
by the students participating in the con- 
ference, I was so impressed with their 
sincerity that I wanted to share some of 
them with other Members of the Senate. 
I ask unanimous consent that these 
selected comments, newspaper articles, 
and other materials pertaining to the 
conference be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CoMMENTS By PARTICIPANTS IN STUDENT 

LEADERS CONFERENCE AT CENTRAL STATE 


UNIVERSITY, EDMOND, OKLA., OCTOBER 18, 
1971 


From a 19-year-old Student Senate mem- 
ber at Northern Oklahoma College, Tonkawa: 

“A credit to the initiators, the sponsors. I 
appreciate the opportunity that you have af- 
forded students. It’s a refreshing change from 
four-minute news broadcasts and attention- 
getter ‘one-liners’ in newspapers.” 

From a 21-year-old political science stu- 
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dent at Southwestern State College, Weather- 
ford: 

“Excellent program. I was very pleased to 
have a man of Mr. Rumsfeld's stature share 
his thoughts and opinions with the assem- 
bled students.” 

From @ 19-year-old member of the Okla- 
homa City University Student Senate: 

“I think this program was very beneficial 
to our understanding of how the government 
works.” 

From a 25-year-old student leader at East 
Central State College, Ada: 

“I feel this is an excellent way of the youth 
confronting the issues, and the administra- 
tion confronting the youth with the answers. 

From a 24-year-old Tulsa Junior College 
student: 

“Congratulations for giving many con- 
cerned students the opportunity to reach 
out and touch our federal government. The 
program was excellent, especially through 
the rapport established by Rumsfeld and the 
direct communication that was initiated.” 

From a 27-year-old student senator at East- 
ern Oklahoma State College, Wilburton: 

“Very effective means of associating the 
national policies with the individual. Mr. 
Rumsfeld inyoked the individual's respect, 
regardless of his political party.” 

From & 20-year-old sophomore at Altus 
Junior College: 

“Very informative. I definitely feel that 
both students and government officials both 
can benefit from these sessions.” 

From a 19-year-old Murray State College 
student senate leader: 

“I feel that these types of programs would 
indeed be of a great help in relating students’ 
ideals and views with those of the United 
States government.” 

From a 21-year-old student at Oral Rob- 
erts University, Tulsa: 

“It helped make me realize the hard work 
of many individuals in government pro- 
grams. So, right on.” 

From a 24-year-old instructor and student 
senate sponsor at Panhandle State College, 
Goodwell: 

“Good meeting, very worthwhile. Gives stu- 
dents a chance to see what makes the execu- 
tive branch tick. Mr. Rumsfeld was able to 
communicate well with the group. A realistic 
look at government.” 

From a 21-year-old student at Northeast- 
ern State College, Tahlequah: 

“Interesting. I came down here expecting 
to hear some 65-year-old man talk about 
politics and the future. Donald Rumsfeld is 
sharp, and seems to have a lot going for him.” 

From a 20-year-old student congressman 
at the University of Oklahoma: 

“The program was very educational and 
informative; more of this type should be 
held. Very well handled by Mr. Rumsfeld. He 
did give specific, personal answers which I 
appreciated. I had expected the general, non- 
committal type answers which students usu- 
ally get from a speaker. He gave intelligent, 
logical answers and was very personable.” 

From a 21-year-old student senator at 
Cameron College, Lawton: 

“Mr. Rumsfeld was great, answered all 
questions, Treated students with respect. 
Very informative to government and how it 
works and its hang-ups.” 

From a 22-year-old student at Central 
State University, Edmond: 

“Extremely enlightening. I think if we 
could haye more communication like this 
the problems we have would be known, un- 
derstood and people would feel closer to the 
government and its policies. Don't limit it 
to just the college students.” 

Nrxon AmE DEFENDS POLICIES BEFORE 
CSU STUDENTS 
(By H. C. Neal) 

EpmonD.—Oklahoma student leaders got 
probably more first-hand information from 
the White House Monday than the Presi- 
dent’s speech writers have received in the last 
month. 
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Some 200 students from 30 state colleges 
and universities attended a rap session at 
Central State University with outspoken Don- 
ald Rumsfeld, 39, top Nixon aide and new 
director of the economic stabilization pro- 
gram. 

Nixon will visit Red China, said Rumsfeld, 
because “he believes it is not healthy to 
have the world’s largest nation isolated from 
the rest of the world.” 

Tough-minded and articulate, Rumsfeld 
fielded questions for 94 minutes, hitting re- 
peatedly on what he is convinced is the 
President's dedication to permanent peace 
and internal economic stability. 

Responding to a question about recent oil 
discovery off the China coast, Rumsfeld said, 
“There may be oil off the China coast, but it 
would have nothing to do with the Presi- 
dent’s visit.” 

Rumsfeld, mentioned as a possible run- 
ning mate for Nixon if the dump-Agnew 
moves succeeds, fervently defended the ad- 
ministration’s war, civil rights and economic 

rograms. 

5 Responding to a student question of, “Why 
should we have any faith in Nixon?” Rums- 
lt said: 
git look at the war, a prime student 
concern. All right. The war is winding down. 
Casualties are down. Costs are down. And 
ft quotas are down. 
The man has said what he will do and has 
done it. . . He has fully kept his commit- 
mts.” 
NO: civil rights," Rumsfeld continued. 
“The Nixon administration has put more 
minorities to work in federal government 
than ever before . . . The budgets for all 
civil rights programs are up this year to 
some $400 million. The administration’s 
achievements in civil rights are tremen- 
dous." 

The speaker said it haunts the adminis- 
tration that “the public perception of those 
civil rights achievements is poor.” 

Discussing the reasons for this, he said, 
“Media must simplify the presentation of 
the news. In a 30-minute newscast, you've 
got sports, weather and commercials which 
cut the actual news reporting time to four 
or five minutes.” 

“How can you report something in five 
minutes which took months to work out? 
he asked. 

Rumsfeld was asked by a coed what his 
former agency, the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, ever did for women. A 

“We did nothing for women specifically, 
he replied. “The program was one of oppor- 
tunity for poor people, not necessarily poor 
women.” 

On another question concerning why with 
its concern for equal rights the government 
does not draft women into military service. 

“Because the law says to draft men,” he 
replied. “If you want women drafted, tell 
your congressman.” 

Himself, a former four-term congressman 
from Illinois, Rumsfeld said legislators do 
respond to prodding from their constituents. 
“This is up to you, whether these other civil 
rights proposals get moving,” he said. 

“write your congressman about it.” 

Rumsfeld also contended that Nixon and 
his top aides are responsive to “communica- 
tion” from American voters. 

“Those who seek to govern,” he said, 
“would be fools indeed if they did not listen 
to the governed.” 

Rumsfeld was introduced by Sen. Henry 
Bellmon, who co-sponsored his appearance as 
another in a series of student-White House 
rap sessions in Oklahoma. 

After the two-hour meeting, the speaker 
characterized Oklahoma collegians as “intel- 
ligent and well-informed.” 

“They asked good questions,” he said. “And 
I enjoyed the session thoroughly.” 

Rumsfeld was asked if by his appearance 
the administration is “courting” the new 
student vote bloc. 
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“I would think both major parties should 
make a serious effort to enlist the loyalty of 
these young men and women,” he replied 
diplomatically. 


CHINA PROGRAM SAFE, AIDE Says 
(By Paul Cartledge) 

EpmMonp.—President Richard Nixon will not 
be going to Red China in a “fuzzy-headed 
euphoric” mood of brotherly love, but as a 
“cold, hard pragmatist,” presidential coun- 
selor Donald Rumsfeld said Monday. 

Speaking with some 250 student represent- 
atives from state colleges and universities 
in a question-answer session at Central State 
University, Rumsfeld touched on the issues 
of the two-China policy, the Vietnamese war 
and election, the wage-price freeze, civil 
rights and the Supreme Court among other 
topics. 

Sen. Henry Bellmon, who arranged the stu- 
dent leadership conference, was also present 
but did not participate in the discussion ses- 
sion. 

Rumsfeld, in fielding questions from the 
predominantly conservative student group, 
repeatedly drove home the theme that the 
watchwords of the Nixon administration are 
pragmatism and caution. 

He said Nixon does not look at his role in 
establishing communications with commu- 
nist China “in a fuzzy-headed euphoric way 
that he expects everybody to love everyone 
else, but he is taking a cold, hard pragmatic 
approach in an effort to reduce risking future 
mistakes.” 

When asked what the President would do if 
the United States were to support a ma- 
jority move by the United Nations to admit 
Red China to the UN and the communists 
refused as long as the Republic of China 
remained a member, Rumsfeld said Nixon 
would do “nothing.” 

“That would be basically a problem for 
the two Chinas to work out, he said. 

The same theory, he said, is being applied 
to the Vietnamese elections, in that Nixon 
does not see the United States in a role of 
“big daddy” over smaller governments, but 
rather he sees this country more in a partner- 
ship role. 

Elaborating on Vietnam, Rumsfeld said “it 
turns out we are not bright enough to go into 
another country and tell them how to run 
their government. In the past we have tried 
to erect a model of government for other 
countries.” 

He said United States’ involvement in Viet- 
nam has badly warped the political, social 
and economic fabric of that country, and that 
President Nixon is doing “everything hu- 
manly possible to wind down that war as fast 
as he can and get us out.” 

The economic policies of the Nixon admin- 
istration are aimed at curbing a growing def- 
icit in the balance of payments and the bal- 
ance of trade with foreign nations and halt- 
ing the inflationary spiral at home, Rums- 
feld said. 

He said the Nixon administration is at- 
tempting to form a partnership with other 
nations on the realization that the United 
States is no longer the supreme military and 
economic might of the world. 

The wage-price freeze, he said, was a tem- 
porary measure to halt the inflationary spiral 
long enough to put together groups to for- 
mulate long-range goals toward a reasonable 
stability in the economy. 

Rumsfeld said President Nixon believes the 
pendulum swung too far toward the liberal 
point of view on the Supreme Court and he is 
now looking for more justices whose thinking 
would parallel that of Chief Justice Warren 
Burger and Justice Harry Blackmun, both 
Nixon conservative appointees. 

“There are more minorities working in the 
federal government today than ever before in 
the history of this country,” Rumsfeld said 
in response to a question of what the Nixon 
administration is doing for minority groups. 
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He said budgets of civil rights and aid-to- 
the-poor type programs have grown by sev- 
eral hundred per cent under the Nixon ad- 
ministration because more and more pro- 
grams are now being implemented that were 
only on paper before. 


[From the Edmond (Okla.) Booster, 
Oct. 21, 1971] 


NIXON AbyIsER DEFENDS ADMINISTRATION 
POLICIES 


(By Jim Willis) 


A predominantly student audience num- 
bering about 300 persons listened quietly 
Monday afternoon to opening remarks by 
Central State University President Garland 
Godfrey and Sen. Henry Bellmon, and then 
fired a 90-minute barrage of questions at 
the main speaker of a student leadership 
conference here, Presidential Advisor Donald 
Rumsfeld. 

The conference, which drew delegates from 
all of Oklahoma's institutions cf higher 
learning, was sponsored by Bellmon and was 
the second such conference arranged by him. 
The first was held in March of 1970 at the 
University of Tulsa when Dr. Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan was the featured speaker. 

This time, the students’ questions went 
to Rumsfeld, a 39-year-old former four-term 
congressman from Illinois who is now sery- 
ing as counselor to President Nixon. 

In his opening comments to the students, 
the seemingly good natured Rumsfeld said, 
“It was not until I got into the executive 
branch of government that I became sen- 
sitive to its problems and work. It’s fascinat- 
ing to watch the government operate.” 

The Princeton graduate gave a brief run- 
down of President Nixon’s activities in var- 
ious domestic and foreign policy areas. These 
included the draft reform, the Environmental 
Protection Agency, revenue sharing, the 
winding-down of American troop strength in 
Vietnam and Nixon’s belief that a change 
in the U.S.-Chinese relation is vital. 

“On the domestic side, concern is that the 
government exists to serve the people and 
for no other reason,” Rumsfeld stated. “On 
the foreign side, our purpose is to achieve a 
period of negotiation and put an end to a 
period of confrontation.” 

The advisor stressed his belief that a diver- 
sity of power is vital in the United States, 
and that governmental power must be dis- 
tributed to state as well as federal agencies. 

Following these remarks, Rumsfeld threw 
the remainder of the two-hour session open 
to the students for questions and comments 
from them. 

One of the most timely questions asked 
Rumsfeld concerned the President’s wage- 
price freeze. 

“How does the government figure that tak- 
ing money from the workingman’s pockets 
and putting it in the hands of company cof- 
fers can help the economy?” asked one 
student, 

“That's a lot of baloney,” was the emphatic 
reply from the aggressive Rumsfeld. “Profits 
are lower today than in any time since 1938.” 

Concerning the subject of “windfall prof- 
its” made as a result of the freeze, however, 
Rumsfeld stated, “There is no profit freeze. 
Profits are made over a long period of time, 
and this freeze is only set up for 90 days.” 

When asked about George Meany’s state- 
ment that the President’s freeze is acting as 
a “Robin Hood in reverse,” Rumsfeld replied, 
“The concept is nonsense. It won’t act as a 
Robin Hood either way.” 

Hitting on another area, one long-haired 
student asked the featured speaker, “Why 
should we have political faith in the Nixon 
administration with respect to the war, Kent 
State and Jackson State and minority 
groups?” 

Answering the questions one at a time, 
Rumsfeld said the war in Vietnam had been 
going on for from six to eight years before 
Nixon took office. 
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Now, he said, the casualties are down, the 
draft calls are down and the cost of war is 
down. He alluded to the fact that troop 
strength in Vietnam is down from its peak 
of over 500,000 men in 1969 to less than 
200,000 men at the present time. 

“I don’t know where I’d put better trust 
than in the Nixon administration,” he con- 
cluded. 

Concerning the incidents at Kent State 
and Jackson State, Rumsfeld said, “The 
President obviously had no involvement in 
them. I don’t see how a person could put 
them up as a challenge to anyone. They were 
tragedies.” 

On minority groups, the advisor replied 
that during his four-term congressional ca- 
reer which spanned the 1060's he discovered, 
“The promises made on civil rights were 
greater than the ability to perform.” 

He stated the President has aided minority 
groups by opening more jobs for them in the 
federal government than ever before, by in- 
creasing the civil rights budgets by “several 
hundred percent,” and by the establishment 
of the Food Stamp Program. 

When asked why all this hasn't been pub- 
licized, Rumsfeld blamed the controversy 
surrounding the nominations of Judges 
Carswell and Haynesworth to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court for clouding the progress made 
by Nixon. 

“The perception of what he’s (Nixon) done 
has been clouded by two or three events,” 
he said. “This administration has an excel- 
lent record in dealing with minorities.” 

When asked what the United States is 
planning on doing to help “have not” na- 
tions, the ex-legislator said the government 
is centering its attention on the interna- 
tional trade balance. 

“We're facing a negative trade balance 
for the first time,” he explained. “You can’t 
help ‘have nots’ when you have a trade defi- 
cit. 

“President Nixon is working on gaining 
a good trade balance. This will make us of 
considerably more help toward other na- 
tions down the road.” 

“What affect do you think the news me- 
dia has had on distorting the truth?” was 
another student-fired question Rumsfeld 
fielded. 

Explaining that television stations have 
only about “four or five minutes” for actual 
news presentation during an ordinary 30- 
minute news, weather and sports program, 
he concluded, “They have to simplify it, 
and many times the facts cannot be simpli- 
fied. 

“It’s an incredibly difficult thing for the 
public to be well-informed today.” 

Injecting a question and answer of his own 
on the subject of school bussing, Rums- 
feld stated, “The President's opinion on bus- 
sing is clear. He doesn’t like it.” 

“Why has regional background played 
such an important part in the nominations 
of Supreme Court justices?” Was still an- 
other question on another topic asked him. 

When asked to explain the reason, Rums- 
feld simply said, “I can’t.” 

“What he’s (Nixon) looking for are not 
justices from any particular part of the 
United States, but justices whose viewpoints 
closely approximate the viewpoints of Jus- 
tices, Berger and Black.” 

Another student asked, “Why has con- 
gress been slow in dealing with the Presi- 
dent’s initiatives?” 

To this, Rumsfeld replied, “I think it’s 
unfortunate. and I think congress has a 
little reforming to do. I don’t think it’s as 
responsive as it should be.” 

Rumsfeld said one of the main reasons 
for this occurrence is voter apathy, how- 
ever. 

“It’s because you don’t put enough pres- 
sure on your congressman to let them know 
what you'd like them to do,” he said. 
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Drawing the afternoon session to a close, 
the speaker told the gathering of students, 
less ‘than half of whom had earlier indi- 
cated they were Republicans, “The power of 
our American political system for good or 
for evil is virtually immeasurable. The pow- 
er to help guide and direct this country is 
yours, The responsibility is yours.” 


PLAINLY SPEAKING 
(By Senator Henry BELLMON) 

As the father of two college students and 
one recent graduate, I have long believed that 
today’s young people are better educated, bet- 
ter informed and probably more concerned 
with human events than any previous gen- 
erations. I am even more convinced of this 
after participating in a meeting with Okla- 
homa campus leaders last week. 

The meeting at Central State University 
was attended by around 250 students repre- 
senting some 40 Oklahoma colleges and uni- 
versities. Both public and private institu- 
tions sent delegates to discuss current issues 
with Donald Rumsfeld, one of President 
Nixon’s top advisors. 

Most of the time during the two-hour ses- 
sion was devoted to questions and answers, 
and this was what impressed me the most. 
The questions that were asked covered a 
wide range of domestic and international 
issues. 

Among other things, the youths wanted to 
know: “What is the United States doing to 
help the have-not nations?” “How long will 
the U.S. support the Thieu government in 
South Vietnam?” “Why has Congress been 
dilatory on passing President Nixon’s pro- 
grams?” “How come only men are registered 
for the armed services?” “What effect does 
mass media have on policy decisions?" 

Some of the questions were quite blunt: 
“Why should young people have faith in 
Richard Nixon?” “Why does the President 
place such importance on regional back- 
ground in picking Supreme Court nominees?” 
“Are students’ points of view being listened 
to in the Administration?” 

The students were interested in Vietnam, 
Okinawa, South American regimes, the Pres- 
ident’s trip to Peking, seating of the Peoples 
Republic of China in the United Nations, 
cutbacks in the economic opportunity pro- 
gram, equal opportunities for women, prison 
reform and the wage-price freeze. 

In other words, they were interested in the 
same things that older adults are, or should 
be, interested in. How they will use their 
newly-acquired voting privileges to express 
their views remains to be seen, but meetings 
of this type provide one means of allowing 
youth to become involved constructively in 
current affairs. 


PHANTOM JETS FOR ISRAEL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
read with some dismay today the ad- 
ministration’s decision to withhold 
Phantom jets for Israel, based on their 
assessment of the Soviet Union’s re- 
straint in its own arms shipment pro- 
gram in the Middle East. The Israel 
Government has denied the validity of 
this assessment and no doubt will make 
available to our Government its own 
findings as to Soviet military shipments. 
I am informed that the ratio of Israel 
to Egyptian supersonic jets is 1 to 4. And 
Egyptian jets include 12 to 20 Mig—23’s— 
the very latest in supersonic jets which 
were used in missions above Israel about 
4 weeks ago. Also a large number of Mig- 
21’s for reconnaissance and operational 
missions. There are more Soviet pilots in 
Soviet planes in Egypt than the entire 
Israel Air Force. 
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While everyone can appreciate efforts 
to exercise caution and moderation in an 
effort to reduce tension in the Middle 
East, I strongly doubt that the adminis- 
tration’s approach is the wisest one to 
carry out that goal. I can recall only too 
well the outcome of our hesitation in 
sending additional aircraft to Israel in 
the spring of 1970, ostensibly for reasons 
of our fear in upsetting the newly es- 
tablished cease-fire. The net result was 
the injection of Soviet planes and so- 
phisticated weaponry, and violations of 
the cease-fire through the installation of 
an effective Soviet air defense system 
along the Egyptian side of the Suez 
Canal. 

The United States made its last de- 
liveries of the Phantom and Skyhawk 
aircraft in June 1971. The Israeli Gov- 
ernment has repeatedly made a request 
that deliveries be renewed based on their 
own careful assessment of Soviet deploy- 
ments in areas affecting Israeli security. 
Contrary to our own official evaluation, 
Israeli information sources point to the 
steady build-up in the Soviet force in 
Egypt, particularly significant due to the 
presence of the Mig 23—Foxbat—and the 
Sukhoi IIl—Flagon—aircraft, as well as 
the SA-4 and SA-6 missiles. Added to all 
this Soviet military input is the promise 
of more to come, as announced in the So- 
viet-Egyptian communique of October 13 
in which the Russians pledged to take 
steps to increase the military might of 
Egypt. 

To ignore this ominous data, and that 
is what we are doing in failing to re- 


spond to the Israeli request for the de- 
livery of two to three Phantom jets per 
month over the next 2 years, we are 


abandoning caution, or moderation 
which should be the guideline of our own 
foreign policy in the Middle East, as well 
as in the rest of the world. What are we 
abandoning these guideposts for? Ap- 
parently the answer is for what has been 
until now the illusory promise of an 
agreement for the opening of the Suez 
Canal which all parties concerned have 
been extremely reluctant to accept under 
the presently proposed terms. Instead of 
attempting to reduce to a minimum big 
power involvement in negotiated settle- 
ments, the United States has interceded 
to a degree which it has declined to do 
in areas such as Vietnam or Pakistan 
where its intermediary role would be 
more helpful and more welcome. Instead 
of preserving a balance of power, and, 
hence, dissuading the Soviet Union from 
any attempts to provide Arab military 
superiority for its own advantage, the 
United States has decided to continue 
suspending its deliveries of Phantom jets. 

The Congress has counseled otherwise. 
Both Houses earmarked $300 million in 
their foreign aid bills for military credit 
sales to Israel. This credit was intended 
in large part to go for the purchasing of 
Phantom jets. Seventy-six U.S. Senators, 
in a bipartisan effort, cosponsored a 
resolution calling for affirmative action 
on the Israel request for Phantom jets. 
Despite their urgings, the President has 
chosen to maintain the suspension of 
our deliveries. 

The President is acting on the basis 
of his own information, which seems to 
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ignore public reports of a serious growth 
in Soviet strength. While rhetorically 
basing his whole negotiating posture at 
the SALT talks on a rough balance in 
nuclear armaments between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, the Presi- 
dent has apparently opted for a different 
position in the Middle East. While call- 
ing for the strengthening of the ability 
of our friends to help themselves, the 
President has apparently chosen to relax 
this rule in his policy toward Israel. 

As yet there is no indication that the 
administration’s present position on the 
Phantom jets is definitive. I would hope 
that the most recent decision is reversed. 
In the meantime I want to point out that 
the $300 million earmarked for military 
credit sales to Israel must remain ear- 
marked for Israel. The Senate just passed 
a foreign military assistance bill which 
specifically precludes transferring of 
funds in excess of more than 10 percent 
of each category of assistance in the 
bill. The $300 million cannot be used for 
other purposes, authorized by the foreign 
military assistance bill unless the Presi- 
dent makes a detailed report justifying 
such a transfer of funds above the 10- 
percent limit. 

In other wards, I am reminding the 
President that open-ended spending 
which he lobbied for in Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia, and Laos is not permitted in the 
Senate bill. The $300 million for Israel 
is for Israel. Congress has determined 
that the earmarked funds should be used 
now, not when it is too late and far more 
costly. 


ROY HICKMAN, MOUNTAIN BROOK, 
ALA., PRESIDENT-ELECT OF RO- 
TARY INTERNATIONAL 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I confess 
to a tremendous sense of pleasure and 
pride in the fact that a fellow Alabam- 
ian has been chosen president-elect of 
the prestigious Rotary International. 

Mr. Roy Hickman, of Mountain Brook, 
Ala., is an extraordinarily happy choice 
for this high post. Among his many 
qualifications, one in particular strikes 
a most responsive chord. Roy Hickman 
came up the hard way. He learned the 
meaning and value of work at an early 
age and worked to help put himself 
through college. His refreshing attitude 
toward work is expressed in these words: 

Working was the best thing in the world 
that could have happened to me. It teaches 
you to appreciate things more if you work 
for them than if they are handed to you 
on a silver platter. 


Mr. President, the Birmingham News 
of Sunday, November 14, 1971, published 
an interesting article written by Frank 
Truchon which touches on this and other 
aspects of the philosophy of Roy Hick- 
man, the next president of Rotary Inter- 
national. I believe Members of the Sen- 
ate and the public will find the article 
both informative and inspirational. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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To Hotp Tor Rorary PostT— WORK, LEARN: 
HICKMAN Dip 


(By Prank Truchon) 


Roy Hickman of Mountain Brook, 1972-73 
president-elect of the 704,000 member Rotary 
International organization, didn’t make his 
college football team or get his West Point 
appointment as a youngster because “I only 
weighed 110 pounds—dripping wet.” 

Even so, he did win a letter in college, as 
student manager of athletics at the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico. He also attained the rank 
of lieutenant colonel during World War II 
while serving with the U.S. Army Ordnance 
Corps and was later appointed civilian aide 
to the Secretary of the Army for the state of 
Alabama. 

A more difficult obstacle which he faced 
and overcame was finding a way to pay his 
way through college. 

As the youngest member of a family of 
six children, whose father, a Southern Rail- 
road conductor, died when he was just two, 
the young Hickman had to depend upon him- 
self at an early age to earn extra money. 

In high school in Chattanooga, where he 
was born, he earned pocket change by taking 
note of the various stores around town that 
had burned out light bulbs, then going to the 
store owners the next morning with brand 
new bulbs to sell, 

Although he received some funds each 
month from an elder brother while in col- 
lege, he had to work to supplement the cost 
of his tuition. 

While most students might have been con- 
tent with one job, Roy Hickman sold college 
annuals, waited on tables in the school din- 
ing room and, in his senior year, earned an 
additional $30 a month as a student in- 
structor in economics, his major. 

“Working was the best thing in the world 
that could have happened to me,” he said. “It 
teaches you to appreciate things more if you 
work for them than if they are handed to 
you on a silver platter.” 

Somehow, between studying (he was a 
“B” student), working at two and three jobs, 
and being student manager of athletics, 
Hickman became business manager of the 
college annual, president of Pi Kappa Alpha 
fraternity, president of the student body in 
his senior year, vice-president of the Inter- 
Fraternity Council, president of the Letter- 
man’s Club and winner of the state Inter- 
collegiate Oratorical Contest during his 
junior year. 

It was during his junior year that his wife, 
the former Dorothy Dunkerly of Ennis, Tex., 
arrived on campus. 

“It was a small campus and word got 
around that there was a new girl with 11 
pairs of shoes,” Hickman said. “I just had one 
pair of shoes and I thought her father must 
be very rich,” he laughed in describing why 
he wanted to meet the girl who was to become 
his wife in 1927. 

Hickman’s first job upon graduation from 
college in 1925 was a continuation of one of 
his part-time jobs—selling high school and 
college annuals for Southwestern Engraving 
Co. of Fort Worth, Tex. 

The company transferred him to an afl- 
fate in Kansas City. Whilé on a trouble- 
shooting mission in Alabama for the Burger 
Engraving Co. in 1926, Hickman took a job 
with Alabama Engraving Co. as a salesman 
of annuals. 

Over the years, Hickman rose to manager of 
the college annual division, sales manager, 
vice president, president and to his present 
position as chairman of the board. He is also 
chairman of the board of an affiliate com- 
pany, Platemakers, Inc. 

Hickman’s long list of civic activities began 
in 1933 “‘when I was told by my boss to take 
part in the Community Chest.” He soon, 
however, developed his own interest in com- 
munity affairs. 
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His civic accomplishments include: past 
president, Heart of Dixie Chapter of the Asso- 
ciation of the United States Army; past na- 
tional president, Pi Kappa Alpha; past direc- 
tor, National Tuberculosis Association; past 
president, Alabama Tuberculosis Association; 
past president, Birmingham Chamber of 
Commerce; past publicity director, Birming- 
ham Community Chest; past president, Bir- 
mingham Sales Executive Club; past presi- 
dent, Executives Club; past president, 
American Ordnance Post; past president, 
Downtown Club; chairman, Salvation Army 
Advisory Board; and member, United Appeal 
board of directors. 

An interest in people and the desire to 
become acquainted with the major leaders in 
the community led to Hickman’s joining Ro- 
tary, which has as its motto “Service Above 
Self.” 

He joined the Birmingham Rotary Club in 
1935. Six years later he was president of that 
club. He was state Rotary district governor 
in 1948-1949, a director of Rotary Interna- 
tional from 1954 to 1956, third vice-president 
of Rotary International in 1955-56, chairman 
of the 1958 Rotary International Convention 
in Dallas, Tex.; and chairman of the Rotary 
International Planning Committee from 1967 
to 1969. 

Hickman was nominated for the position 
of president in January and named presi- 
dent-elect in May. He is only the second 
Alabamian ever named to the presidential 

ost. 
= Frank Spain, a Birmingham attorney, was 
president of the organization in 1951-52. 

The presidency, Hickman said, is a full- 
time job. “You devote a full year to it.” The 
position, he said, includes traveling around 
the worli to visit some of the organization’s 
15,000 clubs in 149 countries. 

Hickman’s term as president begins July 1, 
1972. He said he and his wife will move to 
Evanston, Ill., to set up housekeeping near 
the Rotary International headquarters. 

The Rotary president-elect said he will 
probably spend about six months of the year 
traveling to about 30 to 40 foreign countries, 
“We'll probably go around the world twice 
in our year and travel between 30,000 and 
50,000 miles” 

The purpose of the visits to the various 
Rotary clubs, Hickman said, “is to report on 
the progress of Rotary and to encourage 
local clubs to assist in the development of 
their communities.” 

“Rotary International,” he stated, “is an 
association of business and professional men 
with the desire to serve the needs of the 
community where they are located. All of 
them have community projects and those 
projects justify their existence.” 

As an example, he said, the Birmingham 
Rotary Club sends 30 to 40 Birmingham Boys 
Club members to camp each year, gives 
Christmas parties at the Boy's Industrial 
School, and provides the Industrial School 
with athletic equipment. 

Rotary International, he said, also fur- 
nishes scholarships to students that wish to 
do graduate work and conducts a group study 
exchange program, whereby outstanding 
young business and professional men travel 
to and from the United States to study other 
countries, their people and institutions. 

Roy Hickman has come a long way since 
his failure to make the University of New 
Mexico football team as a freshman. 

When asked for the philosophy which 
brought about his successful career he re- 
plied, “I don’t know of any other secret to 
success than to find a job in a field that 
interests you and to work with people and 
learn from them. You can’t help but gain 
from the experiences of others, from their 
advice and their willingness to share their 
knowledge. In order to accomplish anything 
you have to learn to work with people.” 
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CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1971 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, the Chair lays before 
the Senate the unfinished business, H.R. 
10947, which the clerk will state. 

The legislative clerk read the bill by 
title, as follows: 

A bill (H.R, 10947) to provide a job devel- 
opment investment credit, to reduce individ- 
ual income taxes, to reduce certain excise 
taxes, and for other purposes. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
and I ask unaimous consent that the time 
for the quorum call be charged equally 
against both sides on the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WEICKER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. How 
much time does the Senator allot him- 
self? 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I allot 
myself such time as I may require. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Connecticut may proceed. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, we come 
now to the amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. Percy), which, in ef- 
fect, would strike section 402 of the 
Revenue Act of 1971, and in so doing 
would deny to the highway trust fund 
some $350 million approximately, which 
$350 million would come from alcohol 
and tobacco taxes, or in other words, out 
of the general fund. 

Mr. President, I should like to make 
clear at the outset that this is not an 
attack on the highway trust fund. I am 
not saying that it should not come, but 
this is not it. Specifically by virtue of 
section 402 it is the highway trust fund 
that is attacking the general fund. 

The question has to arise at this point 
in time: Why the transfer? Certainly if 
there were some dire circumstances that 
envisaged the halting or slowing down of 
our highway program, such extraordinary 
measure or action might be condoned. 
But in light of the financial condition of 
the highway trust fund such clearly is 
not warranted. I am not going to stand 
before the Senate this morning and point 
to the surplus of money in the particular 
fund; rather, I will try to plead the cause 
for a balanced transportation system in 
this country. 

The only justification that comes to 
my mind for this particular provision of 
the Revenue Act is that the best defense 
is a good offense. As each of us is well 
aware, the concept of the highway trust 
fund is now under reevaluation. 
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Mr. President, material that has been 
produced by advocates of the trust fund 
refers to the fact that this fund was cre- 
ated in 1956, as if implying that its age 
gives to it some special standing whereby 
it should not be tampered with. In my 
mind, when we have been 15 years on 
any program, that is a good time to re- 
evaluate it and see what we have. There 
is not one of us who is not painfully 
aware that even though we have built 
more and better highways throughout 
the country, the American public moves 
slower today than it did in 1956. So what- 
ever the concept and however good it 
was, the fact remains that it is incom- 
plete, that there is a missing ingredient. 
It is not very hard to find out what that 
missing ingredient is. 

Comparing figures of expenditures for 
various forms of transportation in the 
last several years, the figures for 1970, 
1971, 1972 show that the Nation spent on 
aviation $1 billion in 1970 and $1.9 billion 
in 1971, and the figure will be $2 billion 
for 1972. During that same period, high- 
way expenditures rose from $4.3 billion 
to $4.6 billion and now to almost $4.7 
billion. Railroad expenditures went from 
$16 million to $47 million to $56 million. 
Mass transit spending went from $106 
million to $327 million. 

Broken down into percentages, so far 
as transportation is concerned, aviation 
in 1972 holds about 27 percent of the 
transportation budget, highways hold 
about 60 percent of the transportation 
budget, and rail, both intercity and mass 
transit, about 5 percent. 

I think that clearly paints the picture 
as to why we cannot move. Any good 
transportation system has to have three 
ingredients—highway, rail, and air—but 
the fact remains that the rail portion is 
nonexistent. 

The other question which comes to my 
mind is, Who is speaking for the trav- 
eler? I am not asking, Who is speaking 
for the AAA or for the highway construc- 
tion industry, or for the automobile in- 
dustry, but, Who is speaking for the trav- 
eler? Certainly, when any sort of auto- 
mobile association or highway construc- 
tion group puts forth the arguments that 
those of us who pay our taxes—or user 
charges, if you will—expect those taxes 
to go into highways, it is not speaking 
for me. I own my car, and I like to use 
it; but the fact is that because we do 
not have a balanced transportation sys- 
tem, I cannot use it freely or move about 
as I would like to. So I should like very 
much to see a portion of the user taxes 
on highways go to rail, and go to air, if 
necessary, in order that the present sys- 
tem can be balanced and I can enjoy my 
travels by whatever mode. 

The object of Congress in the area 
of transportation is to legislate not in 
the direction of any special interest, 
whether it is the automobile industry or 
highway construction industry, but to 
legislate a good and a balanced trans- 
portation system, and good transporta- 
tion is not just highway transportation. 

In respect to the program itself, I think 
it also important to point out that inter- 
state highways were not designed to be 
commuter roads; and to the extent that 
the traffic jams are caused by commuters, 
the highway lobby should be delighted 
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to go ahead to spend some highway taxes 
toward mass transportation. 

Moving on to another area, the argu- 
ment has been put forward that these 
moneys, this $350 million, from the gen- 
eral revenues to be brought into the 
highway trust fund will be used to en- 
hance highway safety; that the logical 
area from which to take money is the 
alcohol and tobacco portion of our gen- 
eral revenues. I think that is ironic. The 
only possible connection is that of the 
55,000 people who die on the highways 
every year, about one-half of them have 
been drinking. That is about the only 
connection. May I point out that if we 
had decent mass transit in the Nation, we 
could probably cut the number of these 
deaths in half. But the argument that 
we should put that money into safety 
programs in the highway trust fund 
makes absolutely no sense at all. The 
problem is created by the high-speed 
highways. The problem is created by 
high-speed automobiles. So, in effect, 
even though one labels it a safety pro- 
gram, it is actually another subsidy to 
highway construction and to the auto- 
mobile business of the Nation. 

There are 55,000 people killed annually 
on the highways of this country, and in 
fiscal 1972 we will spend an estimated 
$128 million on highway safety programs 
alone. Compare that, please, with the fig- 
ure which I cited earlier, when I said 
that the entire Federal expenditure for 
railroads, which would be principally in- 
tercity, is $56 million, 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? Did the Senator use the 
designation “billion” with “$128” or 
“million”? 

Mr. WEICKER. I used the figure $128 
million on the highway safety program. 

Mr. BENNETT. I think the Senator 
said “billion” inadvertently. 

Mr. WEICKER. I appreciate the cor- 
rection of the Senator from Utah. 

The estimated $128 million is just for 
the highway safety program and $56 mil- 
lion is allocated to all intercity railroad 
transportation. Or to put it again in 
terms of mass transportation in the 
United States, $128 million for highway 
safety programs alone; and the amount 
to be allocated in 1972 to mass transit 
will be $327 million. So that is only about 
one-half the amount that will be spent 
on mass transit. 

Or let us put the two together: I esti- 
mate that in 1972 we will spend $383 mil- 
lion for all forms of rail transportation 
in the United States; and just on high- 
way safety alone, $128 million. 

So I think that if we want to have a 
real safety program in our Nation, if we 
want to eliminate a good portion of the 
killing of 55,000 people each year, perhaps 
we can take this kind of money and al- 
locate it to rail transportation. 

As I have said, I speak against the ear- 
marking principle; but if we are going to 
earmark money from alcohol and tobacco 
taxes, I think the more logical area would 
be to conquer drug abuse, but certainly 
not for the highway trust fund. 

Mr. President, I should like to spend a 
few minutes to discuss what can be done 
in this country relative to good trans- 
portation. Is it going to require high- 
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ways? The answer clearly is “Yes.” But I 
might add, to those who are responsible 
for the highway trust fund, if there is 
an area of expansion that should be con- 
sidered, it is the local parking problems 
that have been created by our interstate 
highways and by the additional thou- 
sands of automobiles that use those high- 
ways year after year. 

It is one thing to build roads into the 
cities. It is quite another problem for the 
cities to handle the cars once they have 
come in. But whether we are talking 
about safety, which I have covered, 
whether we are talking about the en- 
vironment, or whether we are talking 
about transportation itself, the fact re- 
mains that until the Nation acquires a 
mass transport capability on rail, we are 
going to get nowhere. No form of trans- 
portation can move so many people over 
such a small piece of real estate as mass 
transit by rail. 

I remember very well, Mr. President, 
when I represented the Fourth Congres- 
sional District of Connecticut in Con- 
gress, how everyone throughout the rest 
of the State of Connecticut said, “Well, 
his view is pretty narrow, because he 
just understands the problem of the com- 
muter going from Connecticut to New 
York, and he really does not understand 
the transportation problems of the rest 
of the State.” 

It was true that my principal pre- 
occupation was with the commuter prob- 
lem in southern Connecticut, the prob- 
lem of moving people between the States 
of Connecticut and New York. 

Then, within the last couple of years, 
whenever I would go up to a city like 
Hartford, which is representative of 
many growing areas of our country, I 
would see another Federal highway go- 
ing right through the suburbs around 
the city of Hartford, and everyone would 
be throwing up their hands in despair, 
saying, “When is this laying of concrete 
going to end? Why do we not have a 
mass transportation system to get us 
from the suburbs into the city of Hart- 
ford?” So the very problem we had been 
working on in southwestern Connecti- 
cut came home to the cities of my State 
as the people realized that the answer 
is not just the building of more high- 
ways; that if the desired result is that 
the entire State be plastered from end 
to end with concrete, then the present 
highway trust fund system is all right; 
but, on the other hand, if it is desired 
to encompass living and moving, then it 
is not. 

The reason I cite the story of south- 
western Connecticut and how the mes- 
sage has now come home to the rest of 
my State is that the same applies na- 
tionally. I know that many Senators 
think this is a problem of New York, or 
a problem of Chicago, Los Angeles, or 
Detroit. But what about the growing 
communities of our Nation? The time to 
move on mass transportation is now. The 
cost is as low now as it ever will be. 
Here we sit in the city of Washington, 
D.C., with the greatest example at our 
doorstep. Here we are in the year 1971 
attempting to build a mass transit sys- 
tem, whereas, if someone had had some 
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vision, and the system had been built 
when it should have been built—25 years 
ago—the streets would not be torn up 
for the great number of years, that it 
is going to take; secondly, the cost would 
have been one-fiftieth of what it will be 
now; and, third, people would be moving 
now. 

I was amused by a comment made by 
one of my Senate colleagues yesterday, 
just prior to adjournment, when he said, 
“What about all those poor people who 
are traveling bumper to bumper on the 
highways coming into Washington, D.C. 
from Virginia and Maryland? Do you 
not think they want their money spent 
to improve those highways and make 
them wider and better?” 

My answer to that is, “No, they do 
not. What they want is some mass trans- 
portation, where they would not even 
have to get in a car in the first place; 
then those who are using the highways 
to go longer distances would be able to 
do so.” 

So the argument for more highways 
and no mass transit hold no water at 
all. What is meaningful, I think, to all 
of us in the Senate, regardless of wheth- 
er we come from the crowded urban 
areas or the areas of the country which 
now have space and will be the future 
population centers, is that lessons writ- 
ten rather clearly and rather painfully 
in the books by those of us in the 
crowded urban corridors shall be taken 
to heart. In essence, what we are say- 
ing is “Don’t fall into the same trap.” 

But there is no way of getting out of 
the trap if we are going to use the same 
system devised in 1956. There is no way 
of getting out of the trap if we continue 
to spend 60 percent of our money on 
highways and 5 percent on rail. 

We talk and talk about the environ- 
ment, yet here we have it; and with all 
the talk and all the money that goes into 
building antipollution devices for auto- 
mobiles, I would like to see one-tenth of 
that go into building a decent rail sys- 
tem in this country, one which does not 
have the problems of pollution that are 
attendant with the automobile. But be- 
cause the automobile has become a way 
of life in this country, we feel stuck with 
it. Well, we are not. In fact, I feel that 
probably the greatest boost that could 
come to the automobile industry would 
be not to eliminate it or to say we should 
not have the automobile. That is prc- 
posterous. What we ought to have is 
something new in the way of a vehicle, 
whether by a change in its engine or by 
a possibility of that vehicle being put 
on a track and being guided by automa- 
tion into urban areas. There are a mil- 
lion possibilities for an imaginative 
transportation industry. But no, it seems 
we are just going to sit here 15 or 20 
years from now and say, “We passed this 
great Highway Act in 1956.” There will 
be more and more smog in the atmos- 
phere, more crowding, more bumper-to- 
bumper traffic, but we will say, “That 
was a great Highway Act we passed back 
in 1956." 

Mr. President, how much time remains 
to the proponents of Senator Prercy’s 
amendment? 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator has used 26 minutes of the time 
allotted. That leaves 64 minutes. 

= WEICKER. I yield myself 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. President, I should like to read 
into the record the letter sent to the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Percy), who is the author of this amend- 
ment, by the Office of Management and 
Budget: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., November 15, 1971. 
Hon. CHARLES H. PERCY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Percy: The Administra- 
tion strongly supports your proposal to 
amend the pending tax bill to delete the 
provision which diverts alcohol tax revenues 
into the highway trust fund. 

We believe that taxes paid by the user 
should bear a relationship to the benefits 
he receives and total user taxes levied should 
bear a relationship to the total level of 
services provided. Using alcohol taxes to 
fund highway programs does not meet these 
tests. Furthermore, reducing general reve- 
nues by diverting them to the highway trust 
fund further restricts the already limited 
funds available for other high priority na- 
tional needs. 

Sincerely, 
DonaLp B. RICE, 
Assistant Director. 


I think that sums up the matter pret- 
ty well, Mr. President. I will be anxious 
to hear from the advocates of this “grab” 
their justification for diverting these 
taxes from the general fund into the 
highway trust fund. 

I repeat—because I want to make the 
issue clear this morning—that this is 
not an attack on the highway trust 
fund, although I make no bones about 
the fact that I plan to do that later. This 
is an attack by the highway trust fund 
on general fund of this Nation—it is as 
simple as that—a fund that sits there 
with a surplus of $3.648 billion and fore- 
casts a surplus of $780 million for fiscal 
year 1972, attacking a deficit general 
fund. Now they want to divert $350 mil- 
lion more from general revenues into 
the highway trust fund. 

I sat down and went over this matter. 
I asked myself, “What can be the reason 
for this?” I repeat: “The only justifica- 
tion must be the realization by the de- 
fenders of this special-interest pool that 
the best defense is an offense. People are 
beginning to nibble away at the concept 
of a highway trust fund, so let us go out 
and tangle with some of the other ele- 
ments and try to get more money, and 
that will divert their attention from this 
outdated concept that no longer works.” 

Mr. President, I think it is clear, either 
to men of a financial bent, such as the 
OMB, or those who are concerned with 
transportation—moving about—that this 
is an ill-conceived provision of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1971. 

To put it in the words of Winston 
Churchill, I think the advocates of the 
highway trust fund have overegged their 
pudding; that they have gone one 
step too far in helping themselves to 
just a little more. Just as crucial, as I 
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emphasized at the outset of my remarks, 
I want to know who they represent. 
Certainly they do not represent the 
American traveler. The ability to move 
around our Nation is more difficult to- 
day than it was in 1956. With all our 
superhighways, it takes longer to go from 
New York to Washington, D.C., today 
than it did 25 years ago. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. How 
much does the Senator yield? 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield the floor. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I wanted to ask a 
question. 

Mr. WEICKER. Does the Senator from 
West Virginia care to have the floor? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I wanted to ask the 
Senator a question. 

Mr. WEICKER. Fine. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Senator has 
read into the Recorp a letter from the 
Office of Management and Budget. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield myself 1 addi- 
tional minute for the purpose of answer- 
ing the question of the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Does not the Senator 
realize that the Office of Management 
and Budget has been against trust funds 
of any type, believing that it was the 
wrong approach to financing any pro- 
gram in the United States, but that Con- 
gress, in 1956, in its judgment—and I be- 
lieve a well-reasoned judgment—created 
the trust fund? So that letter today is 
simply a restatement of the opposition, 
is it not, of this agency, within our gov- 
ernmental structure? 

Mr. WEICKER. No. I cannot agree to 
those comments by the Senator from 
West Virginia. He knows as well as I do 
that the Office of Management and 
Budget changes from administration to 
administration and that the people with 
authority in 1956 are totally different 
from those who are there now. I believe 
it is safe to say that any financial arm of 
the executive branch, be it the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, the government of a State, the 
government of the State of West Vir- 
ginia, or the government of the State of 
Connecticut, is basically opposed to a 
trust fund principle. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is what I said. 

Mr. WEICKER. The Senator intimated 
that this group was in opposition to the 
trust fund. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I said the Office. I 
did not say the group. 

Mr. WEICKER. They are a different 
group of people now. The fact is the 
highway trust fund exists. It is a fact 
of life. Their comments relate to this 
particular “grab”—if we want to call it 
that—by the trust fund into the area of 
general revenue. That is what they are 
objecting to. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I repeat to my able 
colleague that——— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
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Senator from West Virginia is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I want to continue 
this colloquy, to indicate my viewpoint, 
by saying that historically the Office of 
Management and Budget has been 
against a trust fund. It was against the 
airways and the airports trust funds for 
which my able colleague, I imagine, gave 
his support. Is that correct? 

Mr. WEICKER. Very, very reluctant 
support at that time. Very reluctant sup- 
port. I believe that we should have one 
trust fund for transportation in this 
country. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am ready to join 
the Senator from Connecticut on that 
point which he has just indicated. That 
is not a problem for me. I am simply 
saying that I have supported a trust 
fund for airways and airports, as has the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

I have supported with my vote in the 
Senate on every occasion—and, in fact, 
have helped as a cosponsor to draft leg- 
islation—every effort to bring into being 
a strong mass transit program for the 
country. Further, I think it is something 
that should be carefully weighed by any 
speaker on the fioor of the Senate who 
attempts to speak of those who believe 
the trust fund should remain as it is until 
the job is done. There is some effort in 
the amendment to go too far, to do some- 
thing which will not express the con- 
tinued integrity of Congress as set forth 
in 1956 in relationship to the roadbuiid- 
ing program in the United States. 

When the highway trust fund was 
created by Congress in 1956, it was in- 
tended to finance the development of the 
American highway network, particularly 
the Interstate System. 

The trust fund approach has been 
highly successful in carrying out its origi- 
nal purpose, although construction of the 
Interstate System has not proceeded as 
rapidly as intended. The revenues pro- 
vided by the trust fund have brought the 
Interstate System to 75 percent comple- 
tion. 

The trust fund generates large 
amounts of money and was intended to 
do so because highway development of 
the magnitude needed is extremely ex- 
pensive. The trust fund, therefore, is an 
inviting target for those who wish to 
correct the inadequate financing for 
other forms of transportation. In recent 
years there has developed what some ob- 
servers refer to as a surplus in the trust 
fund that should be allocated to other 
purposes. In reality, this so-called surplus 
does not exist. It is not extra money col- 
lected above and beyond our require- 
ments to meet the country’s immediate 
highway needs. 

What appears to be surplus is actually 
the result of the unwise and unjustified 
withholding of allocations to the States. 

For the past 4 years, the national ad- 
ministrations have systematically with- 
held funds obligated to the States for 
highway development. As a result, the 
trust fund has accumulated obligations 
that must eventually be released to the 
States. 

Over the long run, we can actually 
anticipate a deficit in the trust fund in 
terms of current estimates of what will 
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be needed to complete the Interstate Sys- 
tem. The 75 percent of the system that 
has now been constructed cost $41.1 bil- 
lion. Authorization for the system was 
increased last year to $69 billion. 

The point to remember is that if there 
had been no withholding there would be 
no surplus in the trust fund. Withholding 
has created an artificial surplus as well 
as extending the time and raising the 
cost for building the Interstate System. 

Mr. President, I repeat, in 1956 the 
Congress, in passing legislation to ac- 
celerate development of the Interstate 
System, made a pledge to the people of 
the United States, and as a result, State 
and local governments acted. This is still 
a valid pledge and one that must be re- 
deemed. It cannot be properly and ex- 
peditiously honored if we start to chip 
away at the resources of the highway 
trust fund. 

My colleagues know that I have fre- 
quently spoken and acted in support of 
urgently needed programs for all forms 
of transportation. Mass transportation— 
which urban areas desperately need— 
airports and airways, and railways all 
must be adequately supported as essen- 
tial components of a balanced transpor- 
tation system. My votes have been so 
recorded. 

I do not, however, believe that the 
highway trust fund should be dissi- 
pated to compensate for shortcomings 
elsewhere. This does not reach the heart 
of the problem and can only delay the 
day when our total transportation pro- 
gram is placed on a sound financial foot- 
ing 


Even if all current mass transporta- 
tion needs were met, highway require- 
ments over the next 15 years would still 
total more than $100 billion. 

The national highway program is a 
subject of intensive debate in all areas 
of the country. I welcome this examina- 
tion as part of the process of developing 
a more responsive program. In these dis- 
cussions, though, we must be careful that 
the facts are not obscured. 

While there are some communities 
that, as is their right, feel they have 
enough highways, it is the experience of 
the Committee on Public Works that peo- 
ple all over America need and want bet- 
ter roads. One of the most difficult tasks 
the committee faces is how to resist the 
demands for more highways. 

Criticism has focused largely on the 
Interstate System, primarily because it 
has been the area of most extensive ac- 
tivity for the past 15 years and because 
it is the most visible. 

If anyone doubts the magnitude of our 
highway needs, I call attention to just a 
few areas in which the demands for ac- 
tion are enormous and have had to be 
postponed. 

We made what is really only a modest 
start last year to replace some of the 
thousands of old, unsafe, and inadequate 
bridges on our country’s roads. The $250 
million authorized for this purpose over 
2 years is but a fraction of the actual 
need. More would have been provided if 
there had not been opposition from the 
administration. 

Spot improvements to existing high- 
ways are desperately needed to eliminate 
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severe hazards to safe driving. The Con- 
gress considered a spot improvement pro- 
gram last year but encountered heavy 
opposition from the administration. 

The importance of good transportation 
is recognized as essential to any economic 
development effort. We have tried to pro- 
vide it but have been frustrated in this 
attempt. As a result, millions of people 
are denied the benefits of the American 
system because they cannot move easily 
from place to place. Once again, we have 
been faced by administration opposition. 

Even in the cities, authorizations for 
the urban highway system do not begin 
to approach the need. Consequently, we 
must not delay meeting these needs and 
let them grow more critical. 

I call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that last year we created the 
urban highway system specifically to im- 
prove the movement of people and goods 
within urban areas. This new highway 
system had the enthusiastic support of 
the Nation’s mayors, who realize the im- 
portance of good surface transportation 
as part of the answer to the needs of the 
cities. 

They were extremely disappointed 
that more money was not brought to 
bear on their highway needs. It is the 
Public Works Committee’s intent to 
significantly increased urban highway 
authorizations next year, but this cannot 
be done if the trust fund is restricted by 
actions such as those contained in this 
amendment. The mayors know that 
modern highways are needed to main- 
tain availability of freight, emergency 
services, and public transportation. 

The amendment before the Senate, if 
approved, would contribute to delaying 
the very objective its sponsors intend. 
Without the replacement contribution to 
the trust fund this amendment seeks to 
avoid, the road program will be curtailed 
and completion of the Interstate System 
delayed even further. This contribution 
does not add to trust fund revenues: It is 
merely a needed replacement to compen- 
sate for the loss of light truck excise 
taxes. 

Over the currently authorized life of 
the trust fund, the loss would amount to 
approximately $2.2 billion and unques- 
tionably push completion of the Inter- 
state System further into the future. 

At a time when the Congress is pres- 
suring the executive branch to release 
impounded funds for highways and many 
other purposes, it would be unwise for 
the Senate to approve this amendment 
indicating our own lack of determination 
to maintain important programs at the 
levels we set originally. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Senator this question? It has to do 
with the concern I had, when we first 
put this tax on, to create a trust 
fund. I did not think that we needed any 
more taxes to pay for highways. If we 
look upon the automobile owner as a 
user of the highways, he pays enough 
taxes to pay for the highways already. 
So if we give him credit for the automo- 
bile tax which we are repealing in this 
bill, it was argued that we needed the 
additional taxes to build the Interstate 
Highway System. That was voted 
through—and I voted for it—on the basis 
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that that was what we needed. The pub- 
lic is willing to pay for it on that basis. 

What is the excuse today for the im- 
poundment of the money for highways? 
Why not take off the tax? Was not fi- 
nancing a highway system the basic pur- 
pose for putting the tax on gasoline? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. It was felt that this 
country, with its necessity for the move- 
ment of people to and from their jobs, as 
well as the movement of products to mar- 
kets, needed a system called the Inter- 
state and Defense Highways. This came 
into being predicated, as the chairman 
has indicated, on this need. The money 
was not available except through the im- 
position of taxes which the public 
agreed—not reluctantly—to pay; and the 
job is not yet done in connection with 
this system of roads. 

Mr. LONG. Here is the point. The 
public was willing to pay this additional 
tax provided it was used for highways. 
That was the deal. That was the com- 
mitment that was made. That was the 
faith on which the tax was passed. The 
Office of Management and Budget pro- 
ceeded to impound that money and not 
spend it. They put slowdowns on it, or 
holdups on the construction, so the mon- 
ey was not spent for the purpose for 
which it was intended. Then they pro- 
ceeded to give us a consolidated budget, 
and on that basis they said they would 
be in a lot better shape than on an ad- 
ministrative basis, taking the money 
raised for highways and putting it on a 
consolidated basis. Look at what they 
are doing now, using it for foreign aid, 
Vietnam, and goodness knows what else. 

So what we are confronted with, as I 
see it, is that we are limited to the money 
going into the trust fund for purposes 
of constructing highways. They will not 
let us spend any more than that. Then 
they will not even spend what we do have 
in the fund. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia such time as he may 
require. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. METCALF). The Senator from 
West Virginia may proceed. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Senator is cor- 
rect in stating the situation. Emotional 
statements not based on facts will not 
suffice in this Chamber, even though peo- 
ple interpret the facts differently in con- 
nection with this problem. 

I point out that impoundment is a 
reality: $5.4 billion are impounded by the 
administration. That was done in a de- 
gree by the prior administration. I have 
been very careful to indicate that this 
has been an executive program in other 
than just the Nixon administration. The 
impoundment of those funds, including 
funds for mass transit, has continued. 

Across the board in this country, per- 
haps $14 billion is at present impounded 
and is not moving into programs, includ- 
ing highway construction. Not only has 
the money been collected, it has also 
been obligated to the States. The States, 
I remind Senators, are ready and eager 
to move forward with the construction 
program. They are ready to place peo- 
ple in work, to use the materials, and 
to continue to strengthen—although 
some people would disagree—the move- 
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ment of people and products in the 
United States of America. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from West Virginia yield at that 
point? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. In just a moment. 
The Senator from Connecticut, for whom 
I have a very high personal regard, must 
realize that this morning, in his State, 
tens of thousands of children were going 
to their classrooms because they were 
able to be transported by motor vehicles 
over the roads of the State which he rep- 
resents. Tens of thousands of vehicles 
were moving farm products into the 
cities to the people who need them, in- 
cluding the movement of necessary sup- 
plies of milk for families and for chil- 
dren. 

Mr. President, the suggestion of a plas- 
tering of the State of Connecticut, or of 
any other State, I brand as a myth, be- 
cause that is what it is. 

Let us take the “plastering” of the 
State of Connecticut, as has been charged 
by the Senator from Connecticut. 

Connecticut today has a total of 18,- 
407 miles of roads. I remind the Senator 
from Connecticut that 10,699 miles of 
those roads are city streets. 

When two-thirds of the road mileage 
in Connecticut are city streets, it does not 
bear out the statement that has been 
made. In Connecticut, as in other States, 
the job yet to be done is to help the peo- 
ple create roads, and not only roads for 
the people in the cities. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, how far be- 
hind schedule is the construction of the 
Interstate Highway System right now? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Interstate Sys- 
tem is about 75 percent completed. The 
total mileage when the system has been 
completed will be 42,500 miles. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during today 
and tomorrow, while the tax bill is before 
the Senate, I may have a member of my 
staff on the floor even when I am not 
present. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator kindly designate the staff mem- 
ber he desires to have on the floor? 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I have 
already been granted a unanimous-con- 
sent request to have Timothy Brosnahan 
and Robert Thompson on the floor of 
the Senate. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, either 
Roy Greenaway, or Steve Shefier or Tom 
Halsted will be satisfactory—any one of 
them, 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, we 
were discussing the procedures of hay- 
ing roads open to travel. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, at the time 
when Mr. Eisenhower was President, this 
System was proposed. I thought it was 
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supposed to be completed in about 10 
years. What was the completion date, 
and when can we expect to have it com- 
pleted? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The anticipated 
completion date has been moved back- 
ward for the real reason that a job of 
this kind, the greatest public works job 
in the history of mankind, costs more 
money year by year to pay men working 
on the job. It costs more money to pur- 
chase the necessary materials for the 
construction of roads. It costs more 
money to purchase land and rights-of- 
way. 

Also, to a degree, it has been slowed 
by the impoundment which the Sena- 
tor has been discussing today. That has 
caused delay. However, the original date 
on which it was believed completion 
could be achieved was October 1972. It 
is going to be, I think, 1977 or 1978 be- 
fore this job can be completed. That is 
the feeling among the State highway 
Officials in Louisiana and Connecticut 
and of all other State highway officials. 
That is the belief of Francis C. Turner, 
who has been associated with this pro- 
gram from the very beginning. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, is it not true, 
based on the Senator’s information— 
and he is as knowledgeable as any other 
Member of Congress about this matter— 
that we are already several years be- 
hind in getting the Interstate Highway 
System built. Many segments that have 
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been built are already overloaded. Is that 
not true? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG. For example, Mr. Pres- 
ident, one needs to go no further than 
the circumferential highway around 
Washington. Is that not already over- 
crowded because of people trying to get 
to work in the morning and to get home 
in the evening? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes. We have been 
trying to improve the use of that sec- 
tion of interstate highway going into 
Virginia by constructing bus lanes. 

Mr. LONG. In the morning, the belt- 
way is already overcrowded during the 
period of rush hour traffic. 

I will ask the Senator if that situation 
is not also true elsewhere. For instance, 
in my hometown, going west from Baton 
Rouge, the road is completed for only 
about a mile going west, although it is 
completed for about 20 miles going east- 
ward, and one cannot get off the highway 
in the evening at quitting time because 
it is so crowded that the cars move 
bumper to bumper. 

So as a practical matter, even before 
the highway system has been completed, 
it is already overcrowded. We still do 
not have the main highway going to New 
Orleans completed. The delay has been 
such that what has been built is already 
overcrowded. The road is already 5 years 
away from the completion date. Now 
someone is starting to seek more im- 
poundment of funds and to add to the 
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cost of the project, so as to keep us from 
putting into the system the amount of 
funds that were projected. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in the 
State of Connecticut, about 90 percent of 
the Interstate System is open to traffic. 
This is very high, and that is understand- 
able. Connecticut is a small State, from 
the standpoint of construction, as con- 
trasted with some others, such as the 
State of Louisiana, where approximately 
60 percent of the Interstate is open to 
traffic. 

In the State of West Virginia, as we 
can well understand, because of the 
rugged terrain and our mountains, it has 
been very difficult to move forward with 
our Interstate System. Whereas in some 
States construction can be continued all 
year, there are several months during 
the winter in West Virginia when it is 
very difficult to build the roads, and the 
costs are very high. 

In a State such as West Virginia or 
Montana or Wyoming or Nebraska or 
Utah, or some other States, the costs are 
high. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a table entitled “The National 
System of Interstate and Defense High- 
ways, Improvement Status of System 
Mileage as of June 30, 1971.” 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


TABLE 1.—THE NATIONAL SYSTEM OF INTERSTATE AND DEFENSE HIGHWAYS—IMPROVEMENT STATUS OF SYSTEM MILEAGE AS OF JUNE 30,1971 
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TABLE |.—THE NATIONAL SYSTEM OF INTERSTATE AND DEFENSE HIGHWAYS—IMPROVEMENT STATUS OF SYSTEM MILEAGE AS OF JUNE 30, 1971—Continued 


Work in progress 


Open to traffic 


Preliminary 


status or 
not yet in 
progress 1 


State 


Engineering sta 
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underway 


Under con- 


or 
right-of-way struction 


Toll 
facilities 
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adequate 
for present 
traffic 


Total 
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Total open system 
to traffic mileage 


Completed 
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Wisconsin 

Wyoming. 

District of Columbia. 
Pending. 


568. 85 
913. 73 
29.55 
5.04 


4,699.10 4,142.93 8, 842.03 


2, 306. 07 


2,864.62 26,855.62 32,026.31 42, 500.00 


1 lic heari have been held on route location, and location studies are underway on many which was added to the system under that act. 

fam al the aii 7 4 Excludes 28.00 miles chargeable to the Howard-Cramer Act of the total 35.00 mile Trenton- 
2 Excludes 7.00 miles chargeable to the Howard-Cramer Act of the total 17.20-mile Century Asbury Park Spur (i-95) which was added to the system under that acl. 

‘Consists of mileage which has not been assigned to any specific route and is a reserve for final 


portions of the mileage in this column. 


Freeway (1-105) which was added to the system under that act. 
: Excludes 44.4 miles chargeable to the 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, it seems to 
me that we are several years behind in 
completing the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem alone, and some segments may be 
even further behind. I know that the 
people want to get the job done. I do 
know that my father was right when he 
said that in building roads in Louisiana 
we should always try to build them so 
that they will be adequate for at least 5 
or 10 years in the future. 

We are building a system that will be 
inadequate before it is ever completed. 
Just try to get around Washington dur- 
ing the busy parts of the day on the cir- 
cumferential highway. Try to get around 
the city limits of Baton Rouge at quitting 
time or in the morning when people are 
going to work. And this is before the 
system is completed. Try to get outside 
New Orleans on the Interstate System 
now. The cars are bumper to bumper 
even before the highway is completed; 
and construction is several years behind 
schedule. Why do we not go ahead and 
complete the system? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, about 
85,000 workers in America are employed 
at present in the completion of this sys- 
tem. 

Mr. LONG. We need a system that is 
adequate to do the job. We need the 
jobs; we need the payrolls. Someone in 
the Office of Management and Budget is 
talking about creating jobs, on the one 
hand, and holding up the funds on the 
other. This kindof schizophrenia ought 
to be dispensed with. We ought to get 
on with this vital project. 

Mr. President, I would not vote for any 
of the tax cuts in the bill if it meant a 
delay of additional years for the com- 
pletion of highways of this country. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
think it is very important to have in the 
Record the following fact, and it is a 
fact; it is a collection of facts. We talk 
about the Interstate System which is 
necessary to be completed. It is the heavy 
cost item we are discussing. That was 
the reason for the trust fund originally. 
The cost of the systems, instead of $27 
billion, is running now to $70 billion, or 
more. This has been a cost increase across 
the board, a cost with which the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance is well 
acquainted. 

Mr. President, we must realize that 
the highway program in America today 
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is a multifaceted undertaking. I wish 
there were more Senators in the Cham- 
ber to hear the discussion that is now 
taking place. 

In addition to the Interstate High- 
ways, what does the trust fund pro- 
vide? It provides financing for the de- 
velopment of the primary and the sec- 
ondary roads of this country. It provides 
for the urban extensions and the urban 
highway systems. It provides for traffic 
flow improvements which are constantly 
being made throughout the country. 

It provides for bridge replacements 
where they are worn out. Antiquated 
bridges built 50 years ago are imperiling 
the safety of those who travel along the 
highways and over the bridges. It pro- 
vides for railroad grade-crossing opera- 
tions in the continuing attempt to pro- 
vide safety in the movement of cars that 
pass over the tracks. 

The money provides for safety activ- 
ities which have been moving forward; 
construction of parking facilities; ex- 
clusive bus lanes. I mentioned the one 
from Virginia into the District of Co- 
lumbia, and I have advocated these and 
I have been perhaps the most ardent 
advocate of these bus lanes. Also, there 
are bus lanes to facilitate public trans- 
portation into other urban ureas. 

There is relocation assistance. I remind 
Senators of what the Committee on 
Public Works did to meet the problems 
of the businessman who has been dis- 
located by the construction of a road. He 
has the opportunity to come in and pre- 
sent his case, and he is given, in prac- 
tically every instance, a chance to re- 
locate. 

The man and woman dislocated from 
the family home in which they have lived 
are being helped these days in connection 
with relocation assistance. 

This is a problem of replacement in 
housing and economic development to 
which we have been addressing ourselves 
in a very constructive way in the Senate 
and House of Representatives. It is our 
hope, and very properly so, because it is 
a part of the highway program, to move 
more affirmatively into beautification 
programs which are certainly related to 
the highway effort. 

I think that it is important that I 
state, and perhaps I shall restate, that 
the point in this discussion is not the 
source of the revenue but the actual 
doliars to replace those deleted by the 
action of the House of Representatives 
in repealing the tax on light trucks. This 


is a fact of life that we face, and I sub- 
mit that fact to the chairman and other 
members of the Committee on Finance, 
and to the entire membership of this 
body. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from New Mexico, who has 
been very realistic about the program 
of highway construction as it affects the 
people of his State and the Nation. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly wish to commend the Senator from 
West Virginia for taking the stand that 
he is taking here today. I also commend 
the distinguished Senator from Loui- 
siana, the chairman of the Committee 
on Finance and manager of the bill, for 
the stand he has taken. 

I do not know whether this has been 
mentioned, but the different aspects of 
the tax program which made possible 
the highway trust fund constitute a 
contract between Congress, the Federal 
Government, and the taxpayers who have 
been contributing to the fund. This con- 
tract has many ramifications. A deep 
moral obligation is involved. That moral 
obligation is this: The fund has been 
made up of contributions from taxpayers 
from every State in the Nation. Priori- 
ties are set, based upon the planning by 
the different States and regions of the 
Nation, and in some years the planning 
in some States is not so far advanced 
that they can use the money that might 
otherwise be allocated to those States. 

In the distribution and allocation of 
moneys some States are able to avail 
themselves of these funds because they 
have advanced planning. However, at 
this late stage some States, municipali- 
ties, and regions will be penalized by the 
paucity of funds which will be created 
by this amendment, and that would con- 
stitute a violation of the contract which 
Congress and the U.S. Government has 
with the taxpayers of those States and 
localities. 

That is why I am very jealous about 
any tampering with the integrity of the 
highway trust fund; and any diversion 
therefrom constitutes a violation of con- 
tract and the moral obligation we have 
with the taxpayers who have made pos- 
sible this particular highway trust 
fund. 

Mr. President, that is why I commend 
the Senator from West Virginia and the 
Senator from Louisiana for trying to 
uphold the integrity that we should 
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espouse in trying to preserve the high- 
way trust fund as Congress envisaged 
it and as the taxpayers expected it to 
operate when they started contributing 
to it. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I shall 
from time to time continue to discuss 
the amendment now pending. At this 
time I yield the floor. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Connecticut is 
recognized. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I 
should like to respond to some of the 
comments made by the proponents of 
this raid on the general fund. 

First of all, when we talk about pre- 
serving the integrity of the highway 
trust fund, there is a sensitive reaction 
to the attacks which are coming against 
the highway trust fund; but this is not 
one of them. It is the highway trust 
fund which is attacking the general 
fund. That is what we have before us in 
this provision of the bill to go ahead and 
divert $350 million out of the general 
fund which is attacking the general 
taxes and to put it into the highway 
trust fund. 

This is not an attack on the highway 
trust fund; rather it is an attempt to 
stop the highway trust fund from at- 
tacking the general fund. 

When we talk about the integrity of 
the highway trust fund, this is the first 
time the highway trust fund has gone 


outside user taxes and into another area 
to try to gain money for its purposes. 
Mr. President, my second point is— 
and I want to make it clear, because I 
work with the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia in his capacity as chairman of the 


Committee on Public Works—even 
though we might have some disagreement 
on this issue, no man in the United States 
is more dedicated to transportation than 
the Senator from West Virginia. Certain- 
ly his many years of work prove it. 

So I do not want anybody to be mis- 
led by the intensity of the words in this 
debate into thinking that I have any- 
thing but the highest respect for the 
Senator. I think he has done a tremen- 
dous service for the United States. He 
mentions the word “mobility.” That is 
what the whole argument is about. Mo- 
bility does not necessarily mean more 
highways in the United States of Amer- 
ica. Mobility is what we are supposed to 
achieve. We are not supposed to achieve 
subsidies for the automobile industry or 
the highway construction industry. We 
are supposed to have mobility, and we 
have less mobility in the Nation today 
than we did in 1956 when the highway 
trust fund was started. I repeat, if one 
does not believe that statement, go out 
and try to move about. 

The point is made that the public in- 
tends that these moneys which they pay 
when they buy gasoline or pay the taxes 
should go into the highway trust fund. 
They expect the money to go into high- 
ways. I am sorry; that is not the way I 
intend my money to be used. I want to 
move. If that means getting some auto- 
mobiles off the highways and into mass 
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transit, that is exactly the way I would 
like to have that money used, and as 
many other Americans would like to have 
it used. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WEICKER. In a minute. I want 
to answer some of the comments made 
by the Senator from West Virginia and 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

The Senator from West Virginia made 
the point that tens of thousands of 
young children in the State of Connecti- 
cut are going to school today on roads 
built by these particular funds. The sad 
story is that there may be tens of thou- 
sands of children on the roads in Con- 
necticut—there are also tens of thou- 
sands of adults—but no one is moving 
in Connecticut. There is just one big 
parking lot. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WEICKER. I will yield in just a 
minute. 

The Senator described the roads in 
Connecticut, 18,000 miles, two-thirds of 
which are in the cities and one-third 
through the rest of the State; but the 
fact is that there are no buses in the 
State of Connecticut and almost no rail 
service in the State of Connecticut. So 
there is nothing mysterious in this Na- 
tion’s experience when we lack certain 
things, and if we lack mass transit it is 
all in those figures that I gave—60 per- 
cent spent for highway, 27 percent 
spent for aviation, 5 percent spent for 
rail. That is it, and you wonder why we 
do not have mass transit. There should 
be no wonderment at all. We have not 
spent a nickel on it. 

Lastly, I should like to reply to the 
comment of the Senator from Louisiana 
that people have a difficult time getting 
to work in the District of Columbia, that 
the highways and beltways are crowded. 
They are, and they are because we do 
not have a mass transit system that 
is operating in this particular area. If 
we did have a mass transit system, peo- 
ple would be able to move around. We 
are going to have to build a tremendous 
number of highways and beltways if all 
the people are going to drive to work in 
Washington, D.C., without backing up. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. It has been my experience 
that people who cannot see the need for 
one thing usually cannot see the need 
for other things. As far as the Senator 
from Louisiana is concerned, I am for 
mass transit. I have been voting along 
that line. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr, LONG. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 1 minute of my time. 

Whenever anything is proposed for 
mass transit, for subways, for buses, I 
vote for it and am willing to pay my share 
of the taxes, whether it benefits my State 
or not. It is something that is needed. It 
is in the national interest and should be 
done. 

The Senator will find that the penny- 
pinchers that are against putting the 
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money into this fund are, generally 
speaking, also against money for mass 
transit. They are against anything. They 
are against anything unless it is 100 years 
behind the times. 

Some of us are in favor of doing some- 
thing before it is needed, and which will 
be adequate for 10 or 15 years into the 
future, instead of waiting until its need is 
created. It will be found that the same 
people, who join in the fight against com- 
pleting the highway system, for the most 
part, will be against mass transit. And 
that those who are for completing the 
highway system are also for mass transit. 
That is true of the Senator from West 
Virginia, whether it is subways or mass 
transit, and it is true of anyone who is 
desirous of having public works to serve 
public needs. 

Mr. WEICKER. Let us focus on this 
penny-pinching point relative to the 
highways. I think that is a good point. 
In 1972 the amount estimated to be spent 
on highways is $4.699 billion. In that 
same period of time does the Senator 
know what is going to possibly be spent 
on mass transit? $327 million, and $56 
million on intercity rail, for a total, 
roughly, of $375 million. 

Does the Senator realize that the small 
amount of money which they are trying 
to divert from the general funds to the 
highway trust fund, some $350 million, 
comprises the entire budget for mass 
transportation and rail transportation in 
the United States? And for the highway 
trust fund, $4 billion. Penny pinching? 
Yes, it is penny pinching and, yes, we are 
50 years behind the times when it comes 
to mass transportation. We are not 50 
years behind the times when it comes to 
highway building. 

Mind you, Mr. President, I do not 
speak here against the program for high- 
way building. I am speaking now for a 
balanced transportation system. 

One of the arguments made by the 
Senator from West Virginia was, “Look 
at the jobs this will create.” There is one 
thing I have learned in my short tenure 
in the Senate, when the cause is weak, 
whether Lockheed, the SST, or the high- 
way trust fund, out comes the make-work 
argument. 

Mr. LONG. Based on the Senator’s ar- 
gument, if we do not have enough swim- 
ming pools the Senator would say he 
would vote against playgrounds because 
we do not have enough swimming pools. 
As far as I am concerned, I am willing 
to vote the money for both swimming 
pools and playgrounds. I do not see why 
those who are for mass transit have to 
take this invidious way of saying we do 
not have enough mass transit; therefore 
we are not willing to do anything for 
highways. 

As far as I am concerned, I am willing 
to provide money for both. I do not un- 
derstand the idea that one has to fight 
against highways when he ought to be 
fighting for mass transit. The idea of 
being against something that is in the 
public interest does not make sense. Why 
does not the Senator have a campaign 
that will help the people of Connecticut 
or other big city States by promoting 
mass transit? The Senator will have my 
vote. I am trying to help by doing what- 
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ever is necessary to take care of mass 
transit. I am willing to do both, even 
though in Louisiana, as far as I know, it 
would not help much. 

Mr. WEICKER. My comment on that 
is that I get back to my opening com- 
ments this morning. It seems in this par- 
ticular instance that we are following 
the rule that the best defense is a good 
offense. I am not attacking the highway 
trust fund. We are not trying to whittle 
down the highway trust fund. It is the 
highway trust fund, this provision in the 
bill, that is raiding the general funds. Let 
us make that clear. This is not an attack 
against the highway trust fund. It is try- 
ing to repel an attack against the gen- 
eral revenues of the people of this coun- 
try. 

Mr, LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The reason we need the 
money in the fund is that the trust fund 
is being raided by taking the revenues 
which it would derive from the tax on 
light trucks in order to give a tax cut to 
the purchasers of light trucks. Even 
though we repeal the tax on light trucks 
which would provide those funds needed 
by the highway trust fund, the need for 
highways for those trucks still remains. 
So we propose to put money back into the 
fund so that it will have the money 
necessary to carry out the highway pro- 
gram. If we are going to reduce reve- 
nues that go into the highway fund, we 
will have to make them up. If the Sena- 
tor does not want to vote for that tax 
revision, he can vote against it, but if we 
are going to take away funds that are 
very much needed and earmarked for 
highways, then I think we should put 
something back in that area, and that 
is what is involved here. 

Mr. WEICKER. In response to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, of course, the funds 
which the Senator is going after now are 
not earmarked for highways at all; they 
are not earmarked for anything. They go 
into the general fund. He now wants 
them earmarked, the alcohol and tobacco 
taxes earmarked, for highways. 

Will the Senator please tell me what 
the relationship between alcohol and 
tobacco and the highways is—55,000 peo- 
ple are killed on our highways every 
year, and I cannot think of a better argu- 
ment for taking that money and putting 
it into mass transit, so those people 
would not be on the highways in the 
first place. Believe me, that would cut 
down the death rate faster than any 
highway safety program. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the reason is 
that we need the money here. This 
money can be earmarked for the high- 
way trust fund just as easily as not. I do 
not place any great weight on this point, 
but the fact of the matter is that one of 
the big arguments for the Interstate 
Highway System was that it would pro- 
vide safer highways and eliminate a lot 
of interchanges and a lot of dangerous 
intersections, things of that sort. That is 
where a great deal of the cost of it goes. 

I do not know of anything that has 
created more traffic hazards than alco- 
hol, so at least to that degree it is rele- 
vant to the subject. 
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But to tell the truth, it would not make 
a lot of difference to me what source we 
earmarked. The earmarking was made 
necessary by the Byrd amendment, 
which occurred before I got here. I voted 
for it on the theory that President 
Eisenhower seemed to think that Harry 
Byrd was the greatest Democrat in the 
Senate, and Harry Byrd thought we 
ought to put President Eisenhower’s 
highway program on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. If I had known that would delay 
the program for 5 years, I would not have 
voted for it. 

But since we were losing this money 
from this revenue source, a loss which 
would delay the construction of the high- 
ways, I thought we ought to provide it 
from another source. 

The question is, do we want to go 
ahead with the construction of the high- 
ways, or do we not? I think it ought to 
be gone ahead with as soon as they can 
expeditiously and economically be con- 
structed. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Who yields time? 

Mr. LONG. I yield the Senator from 
West Virginia such time as he may re- 
quire. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I am 
sure that my colleague from Connecticut, 
who has spoken well of me today—and I 
am grateful, and speak in the same lan- 
guage of appreciation and respect for 
him—certainly did not mean to say that 
the State of Connecticut is a parking lot. 
Did he really mean to say that? 

Mr. WEICKER. The Interstate High- 
way System in Connecticut, and also the 
New York metropolitan area, is the 
world’s largest parking lot, yes, indeed. 

Mr. RANDOLPH, Did the Senator 
mean to say that the tens of thousands 
of children who are in school at this very 
hour did not go to school, tens of thou- 
sands of them, by motor vehicle over the 
roads of Connecticut? The Senator said 
that they were not in school. Are they 
not in school there today, as they are in 
West Virginia? 

Mr. WEICKER. I say, first, they prob- 
ably went over the roads of the State of 
Connecticut, but if they went on the 
interstate system, they probably got to 
school late. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Of course, the high- 
way trust fund helps all roads, as my 
colleague knows, primary and secondary 
roads as well as the Interstate System. 

Mr. President, I want to reemphasize 
the support I have constantly given to 
urban mass transportation programs in 
this country. Sometimes, if we were to 
accept what we read as fact, we would 
wonder the reason for some of the edi- 
torial comment. 

On November 2, 1971, I joined with 36 
other Senators — including Senator 
WEICKER—wWho addressed a letter to the 
President, urging the speedy allocation 
of $900 million provided by Congress for 
the urban mass transit program in fis- 
cal 1972. I joined with the Senator from 
Connecticut in addressing that letter to 
the President of the United States of 
America. I ask unanimous consent that 
a copy of that communication be printed 
in the Recorp, with the signatures of the 
37 Senators involved, the Senator from 
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West Virginia being one of them, eagerly 
joining with his colleagues. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Nov. 2, 1971. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: We urge the speedy 
allocation of the $900 million provided by 
Congress for the urban mass transit pro- 
gram in fiscal 1972. 

There is ample justificaion for committing 
the full amount of this appropriation. 

After years of neglect, the cost of re- 
vitalizing and expanding our urban and 
suburban transportation systems will be 
substantial. 

One striking measure of the cost is the 
backlog of applications for Federal assistance 
placed with the Urban Mass Transit Adminis- 
tration. It presently totals $2.6 billion. 

That the states and cities will not be able 
to undertake the job on their own is beyond 
question. They understandably must look 
to the Federal Government as their principal 
source of financing. 

Under the 1970 law, which expanded the 
mass transit program, it will be possible to 
provide $3 billion over a five-year period to 
help finance mass transit improvement. How- 
ever, if the program is to meet the need, as 
well as live up to the expectations it has 
created, it must be adequately funded. 

The Administration request for a $600 mil- 
lion program level is a step in the right di- 
rection. Under this approach, $510 million 
would be allocated to capital grants, the 
heart of any effort to replace, improve and ex- 
pand local bus, rail and subway systems. 

Yet we believe that at least the full $900 
million appropriated by Congress is needed. 
Under the Congressional figure, the allocation 
to capital grants will be $810 million. 

The Urban Mass Transit Administration 
advises that it can commit the appropriated 
amount between now and the end of the 
present fiscal year next June 30. In addition, 
it believes a substantial portion of the $810 
million can be put to use quickly on existing 
construction projects and thereby create jobs 
in this period of high unemployment. 

Mass transit stands at a critical juncture. 
Without adequate support from the Federal 
Government it surely will fail in the vital 
job which only it can perform. 

The Federal Government has made a com- 
mitment to help the thousands upon thou- 
sands of people living in our metropolitan 
areas deal with their serious transportation 
problems. We must meet that commitment. 

It is essential that the $900 million be 
made available promptly. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed by 37 Senators). 


Mr. RANDOLPH. From the White 
House, under date of November 8, from 
Mr. William E. Timmons, assistant to 
the President, comes this reply, which 
I shall read in part. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in its entirety 
in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., November 8, 1971. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This ts to acknowl- 
edge and thank you for your letter to the 
President of November 2 in which you join 
with a number of your colleagues in urging 
the expenditure of $900 million on the Urban 
Mass Transit Program during fiscal 1972. 

As you are aware, the Mass Transit Assist- 
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ance Act of 1970 authorized $3.1 billion for 
the five-year period 1971-1975. The Act did 
not specify how the total amount should be 
allocated. It has been the view of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation officials that phased 
increases throughout the period will be most 
consistent with the capabilities of systems 
managers to absorb additional funds and to 
gradually expand the program. To provide 
$900 million this year would necessitate a 
lower funding level in the future; it would 
be desirable to avoid this “roller coaster” ef- 
fect. The $1 billion committed to the pro- 
gram in 1971 and 1972 is more than has been 
expended during the entire history of the 
program. As to the backlog cited in your let- 
ter, I believe it is important to recognize 
that $1.5 billion of that amount is accounted 
for in Chicago and New York City alone. In 
the case of New York, the bond issue to pro- 
vide “matching” local shares in order to re- 
ceive Federal funds was defeated Novem- 
ber 2. 

The Administration feels that the above 
considerations support the establishment of 
FY °'72 funding at the $600 million level and 
will facilitate the orderly continuation of 
progress of the urban mass transit program. 

With warm regards, 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM E. TIMMONS, 
Assistant to the President. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. He says to the 37 
Senators: 

As you are aware, the Mass Transit Assist- 
ance Act of 1970 authorized $3.1 billion for 
the five-year period 1971-1975. The Act did 
not specify how the total amount should be 
allocated. It has been the view of the De- 
partment of Transportation officials that 
phased increases throughout the period will 
be most consistent with the capabilities of 
Systems managers to absorb additional funds 
and to gradually expand the program. To pro- 
vide $900 million this year— 


Which the Senator from Connecticut 
wanted and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia wanted— 
would necessitate a lower funding level in 
the future; it would be desirable to avoid 
this “roller coaster” effect. The $1 billion 
committed to the program in 1971 and 1972 
is more than has been expended during the 
entire history of the program. As to the 
backlog cited in your letter, I believe it is 
important to recognize that $1.5 billion of 
that amount is accounted for in Chicago and 
New York City alone. In the case of New 
York, the bond issue to provide “matching” 
local shares in order to receive Federal funds 
was defeated November 2. 


Now, the Senator from Connecticut 
speaks about the overwhelming support 
for the mass transit program, which I 
do support vigorously. But the bond issue 
in New York for mass transportation 
was defeated on November 2. 

I have read this letter into the RECORD. 

It comes from the White House. And so 
when the Senator says that everyone is 
against roads and the continuance of the 
roadbuilding program, and everyone is 
for mass transit, certainly this indicates 
that the reverse, insofar as New York is 
concerned, is true. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield for a question? 

Mr. RANDOLPH, I yield. 

Mr. LONG. What are we supposed to 
do now, go up there as Senators of the 
United States and campaign in New York 
City, to try to get those people to vote 
for a bond issue? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Well, the Senator 
from Connecticut continues to mention 
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New York as the problem area, and I just 
feel that this is a factual matter, and 
should be placed in the RECORD. 

I add that 75 percent of the projected 
mass transit will be by bus, because most 
communities are not large enough to 
justify other types of mass transit. This 
is a fact that should be recognized in 
the Senate. 

Therefore, good roads and streets are 
needed. They are needed, I repeat, to 
make mass transit available to most com- 
munities, if mass transit is to work. 

That was indicated by the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE) when we 
voted at an earlier date on this subject. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Who yields time? 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, first of 
all, let me respond to the Senator from 
West Virginia in his comments that in 
our mass transportation of the future, 
the bus is going to play a very impor- 
tant role. I agree with him. There is no 
question about that. I think it is a very 
overlooked area today. But, as the Sen- 
ator has indicated, many of our com- 
munities are too small to go into the 
mass transit system such as we have 
in New York or Washington. 

Let me make one point clear, so that 
everyone understands that I am plead- 
ing a cause and not a particular role as 
a partisan Republican or as somebody 
wedded to the other side of this particu- 
lar argument, the highway trust fund. 

Whether it is the impetus given mass 
transportation by the White House or 
whether it is the impetus given by the 
Democratic leadership, as represented by 
the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana, the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, I think the progress on mass 
transit is too slow. I am pleading a cause 
for a balanced transportation system, 
and that includes highways. Certainly, 
there is no balance at all today between 
the highways and the mass transporta- 
tion aspects. 

I think my friends downtown are go- 
ing far too slow on this, and so is the 
committee chaired by the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana going too slow, 
except insofar as it is putting a grab on 
for additional money for the highway 
trust fund. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. So far as the Senator from 
Louisiana is concerned, I am not chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee, 
nor am I even a member of it. Iam just 
chairman of the Committee on Finance. 
There are many rather unnecessary 
things this Government spends money 
for that I do not have much to say about. 
My duties are to try to see that we have 
enough money to pay for it, whatever it 
might be, and to try to keep the Govern- 
ment solvent and to keep the Govern- 
ment operating. 

If I had to do it over again, I would 
not vote for the Byrd amendment to re- 
strict the construction of the interstate 
highway system to what goes into that 
fund. Inasmuch as we are so restricted, I 
feel it is my duty to see that enough 
money flows into that fund so that we 
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can continue with the proper function- 
ing of Government. 

So far as the other funds are con- 
cerned, I am willing to vote for whatever 
it takes to keep the country solvent and 
to pay our bills, whether it be done by 
putting on taxes or by going into debt. 
Whatever it takes, if it is necessary, Iam 
willing to vote for it. That is how I feel 
about urban transit. Whatever it takes to 
get on with the business, I am for it, and 
I will vote for the funds to pay for it. 

So far as Iam concerned, it is my duty 
to provide for the citizens of the State of 
Connecticut and the rest of the Nation, 
although I have a particular responsi- 
bility for those who sent me here. We are 
seeing that there is enough money to do 
the job so far as the highway construc- 
tion is concerned. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a member of 
Senator Prercy’s staff, Constance Beau- 
mont, be permitted to be on the floor 
during the debate on this amendment, 
excluding such time as might be devoted 
to rollealls. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I 
thought the job of this body was to lead, 
to be out in front of the issues of our 
time and the needs of our time. I have 
heard the comment made here, and I 
can understand it, and I have been giv- 
en the impression that there are those 
in this body—not necessarily the Senator 
from Louisiana and the Senator from 
West Virginia—who believe that mass 
transit is something that relates to the 
crowded corridors of our Nation, princi- 
pally in the Northeast and certain areas 
in the Midwest and the west coast, and 
that it is not a problem for the rest of 
the Nation. 

I just want to give the example again 
as to this city of Washington, D.C. We 
are in the process of constructing a mass 
transit system about 50 years late, and 
the net result is that this system is go- 
ing to cost about 50 times as much and 
is going to take 50 times as long. Con- 
necticut’s problem and New York’s prob- 
lem and Chicago’s problem and Los An- 
geles’ problem today is very clearly go- 
ing to be the problem of a great growth 
area such as New Orleans, Atlanta, Hou- 
ston—and I can go down the list of 
burgeoning cities of this country. We 
are supposed to sit by and say, “There 
is not enough political pressure, so let 
us not confront the problem.” We know 
that 50 years from now people will have 
to dig down in their pockets and pay a 
great deal more money for what we 
oore have planned for on this floor to- 
I think the job of the Senate is to lead. 
We see the imbalance of the allocation 
of our transportation moneys. I am not 
pleading education or anything else. I am 
speaking in the framework of our allo- 
cation of moneys for transportation. 
When we see, under the conditions that 
exist today, $4.7 billion go to highways 
and a paltry $375 million, the same 
amount that is being raided out of the 
general fund, go into mass transit, it 
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seems to me that we have abdicated our 
leadership position. 

I understand that in some areas of the 
country a greater mobility is going to 
mean more highways, so I believe the 
system should be flexible. I should not 
go around reciting my experiences and 
my solutions to the plains of Kansas. 
Perhaps their need is for highways. But 
there is no balance in this system; there 
is no balance in the allocation of funds. 

Again, I get down to the fact that we 
can talk theory on the floor of the Sen- 
ate until we are blue in the face, but 
we know that once outside in the world 
we cannot move. That is a fact of life. 
Bumper to bumper on the highway, 
stacked up in the air, and no rail trans- 
portation. That is the story, pure and 
simple, and it does not take a great 
genius to figure out where the fault lies. 
It remains true today as it did many 
years ago: You pay nothing, you get 
nothing and that is exactly what we 
have. We do not have a transportation 
system in the United States. We have a 
thousand transportation happenings, 
but we do not have a transportation 
system. That is the essence of the argu- 
ment that is going back and forth here 
today—not to go ahead and minimize 
the importance of our highways, but to 
plead that balance be given to the sys- 
tem, This money is being taken out of 
the general fund, and it could very well 
be money that might go into mass tran- 
sit, so in that respect it does hurt the 
cause of balanced transportation. 

As I said earlier, I cannot argue 
against the tactic of the best defense be- 
ing an offense, but that is the only jus- 
tification that could be put forth for this 
particular grab at the general fund. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield con- 
trol of the time in opposition to the 
amendment to the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, more 
than one-half of the projected highway 
needs of our country—lI say particulariy 
to the Senator from Connecticut—are in 
urban areas. I repeat: More than one- 
half of the projected highway needs are 
in urban areas. These needs have been 
based on the planning process within the 
Department of Transportation r-quired 
by section 134 of the highway law. This 
law requires that there be total trans- 
portation planning. I want to emphasize 
that for Senators, because mass transit 
needs are also taken into consideration, 
as they should he. 

I repeat: The trust fund income is 
needed if we are to meet these immediate 
needs. 

Mr. President, I now yield such time 
as he may desire to the able Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL). 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, it seems 
that we have a problem in our society 
that whenever something is successful, it 
comes under attack. That is the situation 
we find with the trust fund for the con- 
struction of highways. To my mind, over 
the past 20 years, this Nation has only 
succeeded in two areas. One is putting 
@ man on the moon and the other is 
building a system of highways that began 
to meet the needs of the Nation. 
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Putting a man on the moon was a result 
of a national commitment to get that job 
done. 

We had a similar commitment with 
respect to building highways and that 
came about merely because of the mech- 
anism of setting up a trust fund to do 
the job. 

We in Alaska had a particular experi- 
ence in building highways without a trust 
fund and the net result was, essentially, 
that we have no highways. It was not 
until this past year that the Alaskan ap- 
propriation came under the trust fund 
which guaranteed the construction of 
highways; because when we were left to 
the - vicissitudes of the appropriation 
process on an annual basis, we wound up 
not addressing ourselves to the problem, 
because as other problems occurred other 
judgments were made, and essentially the 
continuity of the program was not helped 
in Alaska. 

So this past year, under the Federal 
aid system, we were able to come under 
the trust fund. Now we can get our high- 
way programs on a continuing basis. 

What is being sought here is to main- 
tain the integrity of this continuity. Of 
course, what has happened is an incur- 
sion into the financial capability. There 
is no question that there might be a time 
when this could take place, but for it to 
take place before the termination of the 
program will, in my mind, stunt the 
growth and will impair completion of the 
entire program. 

That is unfortunate. But such is the 
price of success that this program seems 
to be paying. 

There is no end to the various areas 
that could be purloined to move money 
out of the trust fund or from the trust 
fund area into other areas. We have 
priorities in all facets of our society, 
but I would hope that we would give 
some priority to the communications 
facet, which essentially is transporta- 
tion. This Nation made a decision some 
years ago with respect to the individual 
automobile—and I am the first to recog- 
nize that it has liabilities—compared 
to other forms of transportation which 
have not been met; namely, mass transit. 
I still submit that once we conquer the 
pollution problem—and I think we will 
see in this decade a clean automobile— 
many of the detrimental factors of all 
of this will not be so apparent as they 
are today. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Will the Senator 
from Alaska yield at that point? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I think that brings 
into the base a very important develop- 
ment which is in the making. It is im- 
portant for us to realize that the impetus 
from the Committee on Public Works is 
not alone directed to the construction of 
highways but is also directed to pro- 
grams of antipollution. Sometimes I am 
inclined to think that people think the 
Public Works Committee is interested 
only in roadbuilding. Yes; we are inter- 
ested, but we are also interested in anti- 
pollution programs. Ninety percent of 
them have come from the Committee 
on Public Works. Certainly the develop- 
ment of automobiles free from the pollu- 
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tion which have plagued the movement 
of cars over a long period of time is now 
almost a reality. The roads that are now, 
of course, covered with moving vehicles 
do have pollution qualities. 

Mr. GRAVEL. There is no question 
that this is the balance that is being 
developed within the total capability 
of this Nation. We need balance right 
within the highway system, and we are 
getting it. By developing a clean auto- 
mobile, we are addressing ourselves more 
directly to urban needs. Many of those 
needs are not just in subways but in- 
volve surface vehicles. The cost of bus 
lanes, which is mass transit, is financed 
through the trust fund. I could cite ex- 
ample after example where the funds 
are applied in a broader concept than 
has been alluded to in this Chamber 
in debate over this specific issue. But I 
think the heart of the matter is certainly 
that we have a successful program and 
it is felt that because of this successful 
program we can cut back the moneys at 
this particular point in time, when in 
in fact that is not the case. 

The program has been successful by 
comparison with other programs. But to 
say that we have arrived at our goal with 
respect to a highway network in this 
country, I think can only be said by one 
who has not traveled around the country. 

Last week, I drove from Newark, N.J., 
to Philadelphia, and then from Phil- 
adelphia I took the train to Wash- 
ington. The road from Newark to Phila- 
delphia, which is certainly part of the 
eastern megalopolis of this great country, 
was by a 2-lane highway or a 4-lane 
highway at best, with traffic lights dotted. 
at least 2 per mile—red lights predomi- 
nating. To think that that is the mode of 
transportation between these major 
centers today is shameful. We can talk in 
terms of rapid railroad transportation 
between these areas but I think we should 
also talk in terms of having a decent 
highway between the areas. One should 
not exclude the other. Why should we 
punish everyone in this Nation who has 
already made an investment in an auto- 
mobile and then tell him that his invest- 
ment is essentially obsolete because we 
are going to vector the States in a new 
area? I would hope that we would have 
the intelligence to address that problem. 
too, but not to make obsolete a mode of 
transportation which we have become 
adjusted to. 

I do not mean adjusted to in the fact 
that it is a lesser mode of transportation. 
It is obviously a better mode because it 
offers a good deal more privacy, a good 
deal more independent freedom of choice 
in transportation. All we have to do at 
this point is to finish that program that 
we have started, and I think we will find 
the leadership—and there has been 
leadership within the Public Works Com- 
mittee—to adjust the priorities so that we 
can begin to meet the other needs. We 
will see that in the thinking which is now 
percolating and developing with respect 
to the Highway Act which wiil ensue after 
the termination of the Interstate System. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alaska yield at that 
point? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I am happy to yield to 
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the Senator from West Virginia, because 
this is a point which should be expanded 
on at this time. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The improvements 
which the Senate and Congress are mak- 
ing in the development of our highway 
program have not been minimal. They 
have been progressive. They have been 
programs of improvement, taking into 
consideration the problems of pollution, 
taking into consideration the problems 
of housing, both as to business and fam- 
ilies, taking into consideration safety 
needs, the problem of parking, the pri- 
mary and secondary roads, the need to 
replace antiquated bridges across the 
country. Across the broad spectrum, in 
the Senate and House, especially within 
the Public Works Committee, we have 
been trying to meet the transition pe- 
riod which we understand is upon us. 

Talk about the slowness in the opera- 
tion of motor cars, buses, or the move- 
ment of manufactured products to farms 
by truck; we cannot expect vehicles to 
move as if they were magic carpets. We 
cannot operate that way. Ours is a big 
country. We have a large population. 
Whether we like it or not, the people of 
the United States are impatient; they 
like to move, and move quickly. 

It is indicated that there may be some 
problem with reference to slow traffic. 1 
repeat that the children of Connecticut 
went to school this morning over roads in 
that State, and thousands of them went 
by bus. The farm products—milk and 
other products—moved to city dwellers 
in Connecticut today. 

The manufactured products in the in- 
dustrial State of Connecticut are mov- 
ing today over the Connecticut high- 
ways. This is also true in other States 
that are metropolitan in nature, such as 
New York and Massachusetts. 

i thank the Senator from Alaska for 
yielding. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, there is 
another point that I would like to bring 
up, and I think that the Senator from 
West Virginia might agree with me, in 
this. I think that if the cutback is ap- 
proved by the Senate, not replenishing 
the funds will mean that we are giving 
some degree of approbation to the Presi- 
dent’s policy of impounding the highway 
funds, because it has been our will to see 
that these funds are expended to com- 
plete the program. 

If the funds which have been im- 
pounded appear to be a surplus, some- 
one will say, “We can cut back the sur- 
plus by not adding the funds dedicated 
to it before,” and all that means is, “We 
now agree that the program should not 
have gone ahead with the same alacrity, 
and that is fine.” 

Well, that is not fine with me. I do not 
think that the funds should have been 
impounded to begin with. They should 
have been spent. The need existed. In 
fact, we are developing a backlog. 

The backlog is there. The funds have 
been impounded. We are going to make 
sure that a section of those funds is no 
longer impounded. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, rather 
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than a huge surplus of money, we will 
actually, over the long run, have a deficit. 
This is an actual fact. I think it has to 
be stressed here that the impoundment 
of the funds—$5.4 billion—adds to the 
cost of the highway program. When it is 
delayed, the cost of the mass transit 
program is increased. 

I again remind the Senator from Alas- 
ka that Congress authorized $900 mil- 
lion to move forward with mass transit. 
We did that by Senate and House action. 
Then, on November 2, of this year, 37 
Senators addressed a letter to the Presi- 
dent, urging him to release these moneys 
for mass transportation. 

The reply indicated to those Senators 
that this could not be done because they 
were not ready, and it would be a rolier- 
coaster action. I have stressed today— 
and I stress it for my friend, the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. Percy), who has just 
now come to the Chamber—that when 
we talk about everyone in a certain State 
being for mass transit, I have to point 
out that mass transit money would be 
used in Chicago and New York City and 
other cities. In the State of New York, 
just a few days ago, there was a vote on 
bond issue to enable the State to receive 
Federal funds for mass transit. That 
bond issue was not passed. So not every- 
one in New York is strongly in favor of 
the mass transit program. I believe in it. 
I was one of the 37 Senators who ad- 
dressed that letter to the President of the 
United States. 

So it is not the case of an impound- 
ment of funds in one location. It is an 
impoundment of funds totaling about 
$14 billion. I think that is contrary to 
the intent of Congress. I think we will 
have to meet that issue very shortly. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, a vote to 
approve or permit a cutback of the funds 
in the trust fund is, in my mind, a vote 
to approve the impoundment of the 
funds that have existed not only for the 
highway section but also for the mass 
transit section. That, of course, is 180 
degrees from the philosophy or the at- 
titude that the Senate held in sustain- 
ing not only funds for mass transit but 
also for the highway systems. 

I do not know what logic is afoot here. 
I do not know if it is a surreptitious way 
of saying, “We agree with you, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that these funds for the highway 
system should have been impounded.” 
We recognize that you exercised superior 
wisdom to ours in this regard. We now 
approve a percentage of this impound- 
ment in perpetuity. We feel that we are 
getting too much money. 

That is apparently exactly what the 
Senate has said—that we are getting too 
much money. That is why it has been im- 
pounded. What other reason would there 
be for impounding funds for a program 
that Congress decided should move ahead 
vigorously? 

The program has not been accom- 
plished. It is almost finished. The sad 
thing is that it is able to give great evi- 
dence of success in a method of trans- 
portation. It seems that we are a good 
deal like lemmings. We cannot stand 
prosperity. We seek self-destruction as 
soon as we begin to enjoy prosperity. 

It seems to me that what we are going 
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to say today is that because we have 
had other areas of transportation that 
have been unsuccessful, we now seek to 
hamper the success of this fine program. 
It is unfortunate. 

I would hope the Senate would weigh 
the problem and see that we are try- 
ing to ward off here an effort to invade 
the integrity of a program which has 
stood up so well. 

I hope the Senate will reject the 
amendment, realizing the fundamental 
harm that it will do to this system and 
that it would set in motion forces which 
would do harm to other systems, as well. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. After speaking, I will 
yield the floor to the author of the 
amendment, the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. Percy), who has long 
recognized the need for balanced trans- 
portation in this country. 

Before doing so, I would like to address 
myself to the comment made by the Sen- 
ator from Alaska and the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

Let me make it clear to the Senator 
from Alaska that when he says that the 
trust fund is under attack, it is not the 
highway trust fund that is under attack. 
It is the general fund that is under at- 
tack by the highway trust fund. That is 
what the issue is. 

I hope that I may stand on the floor 
at some time in the future and attack 
the highway trust fund, because I think 
we should have one transportation trust 
fund, and not something so overbalanced 
as we have now. But that is not the is- 
sue here today. This is a question of a 
$350 million grab from the revenue fund 
for the benefit of the highway trust fund, 
and that is it, pure and simple. This one 
little picking away of $350 million is al- 
most as much as will be spent in the en- 
tirety on all rail assistance in this country 
in fiscal year 1972. The same amount. 
$4.7 billion for highways; $350 million 
for rails. 

Now, when the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia makes the comment relative to 
magic carpets, and recognizing that we 
have bumper-to-bumper traffic, and that 
we have to improve the highway system, 
the point Iam making is if we divert some 
of this money to mass transportation we 
will get some of these people off the roads, 
and what has been built will be made 
adequate. From the standpoint of safety, 
if we get them off the roads, we will not 
kill as many people. We will not have the 
environmental problems we have today if 
we can go to a mass transportation sys- 
tem. 

I do not care whatever reason you may 
talk about, Mr. President, if we go ahead 
and balance the system not only will we 
meet the ancillary issues but we will be 
able to move. That is the point I am try- 
ing to make. The highways in combina- 
tion with the mass transportation sys- 
tem will get pecpie moving. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am in agreement 
with the Senator’s desire for mass transit 
development in this country. Over and 
over again, as I said, I have not just 
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spoken, but I have worked for the de- 
velopment of mass transit and the de- 
velopment of urban highways. It is im- 
portant to stress the fact that 75 percent 
of the projected mass transit program 
will be by bus because most communities, 
said the Department of Transportation, 
are not large enough to justify other 
types of mass transit. 

Therefore, I say to my colleagues, in 
good conscience and with deep con- 
viction, that good roads and streets are 
increasingly needed to make the mass 
transit available to most communities in 
this country, and to make the program 
a really workable program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute to say that 
comment has been made relative to the 
defeat of the bond issue in New York 
State. It was defeated because people 
are fed up with the way transportation 
is being designed. It is not a question of 
more money; it is a question of how we 
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spend it. That is the issue here today. 
Are we going to continue with this plan 
devised in 1956, and end up with a high- 
way system and not be able to move 
about, or have a balanced program and 
realize that mass transit may be the 
answer. 

It is the way we spend the money, and 
that is what we speak for, to make sure 
this money is not diverted to the high- 
ways. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, how 
much time is left to the proponents of 
the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pro- 
ponents have 30 minutes remaining and 
the opponents have 27 minutes remain- 
ing. Time is now being charged equally 
against both sides. 

The Senator from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 15 minutes. 
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Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I first 
would like to answer the arguments that 
have been presented to our colleagues 
in the letter from the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), chairman of 
the Committee on Public Works. I will 
take these comments in logical sequence, 
and I start with the fact that amend- 
ment No. 657 is not intended to, and will 
not, impair funding of highway pro- 
grams. It is primarily intended to retain 
the concept that the fund should be sup- 
plied by higher user taxes. 

Second, at the end of the life of the 
present authorization for the trust fund— 
1977—an unexpended balance will re- 
main adequate to balance the loss of 
excise tax receipts from light trucks and 
trailers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
table from the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury on the highway trust 
fund. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ISTH REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY ON THE HIGHWAY TRUST FUND 
STATEMENT NO 2—STATUS OF HIGHWAY TRUST FUND, ACTUAL FISCAL YEARS 1957-70, AND ESTIMATES 1971-78, UNDER EXISTING LEGISLATION 
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Mr. PERCY. By fiscal year 1978, as the 
attached table from the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury shows, all 
funds authorized for fiscal year 1978 and 
prior years, including expenditures esti- 
mated to occur after September 30, 
1977, are listed in the “expenditures” 
column. The “balance” column is cor- 
respondingly reduced to $4,092 million. 
Footnote 9 of the table indicates that of 
this unspent balance, $1,986 million is 
available to be spent under authoriza- 


of $5,000,000 in 1969, $1,000,000 in 1961, and $1, 


* Through Sept. 30, 1977. 


tion not yet provided, with the remainder, 
$2,106 million, remaining in the fund 
available for additional authorizations. 

It is key to note that this amount— 
$2,106 million—is very nearly the same 
amount Senator RANDOLPH indicated in 
the last paragraph on page 2 of his No- 
vember 15 statement that would be the 
the total cost to the trust fund of the re- 
moval of the excise tax on light trucks 
and trailers. 

In other words, the loss of trust fund 


000,000 in 1966. 


7 Includes receipts on tax liabilities accrued prior to Oct. 1, 1977, but collected thereafter, 

§ Provides for complete disbursement of all funds authorized for fiscal year 1978 and prior fiscal 
years including expenditures estimated to occur after Sept. 30, 1977. 

* Available for additional authorizations including $1,985,000,000 Interstate System cost indentified 
by 1970 interstate cost estimate for which authorizations have not yet been provided. 


receipts of $2.2 billion would be matched 
by the remaining unspent balance in 
fiscal year 1978 of $2,106 million, as 
demonstrated in the attached table. 

Third, rather than wishing to “chip 
away” at the highway trust fund and 
“dissipate” its resources by offering 
amendment 657, my purpose is to retain 
its present funding structure—that of a 
trust fund entirely supplied by highway 
user taxes. 

Fourth, I argue against diversion of 
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funds that now supply general revenues 
into a trust fund whose supporters have 
always been proud that it has been sup- 
plied by highway user taxes. 

Fifth, if necessary highway programs 
cannot be funded and increased revenues 
are necessary, the appropriate way to 
raise these funds is to increase highway 
user taxes. 

Sixth, the highway trust fund was es- 
tablished in 1956 to provide a fund for 
long-term highway construction. 

The objectives of the system have very 
largely been met. Now, 15 years later, it 
is appropriate to pause and ask what our 
Nation’s transportation priorities are to 
be. Are we to continue the highway trust 
fund for another 15 years, unmodified, as 
the Senator from West Virginia suggests? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. When have I sug- 
gested that that trust fund be continued 
for another 15 years? Point to me any 
statement I have made. 

Mr. PERCY. I felt the implication was 
made in the letter distributed this morn- 
ing to our colleagues that this trust fund 
should be carried on, where he said: 

“Even if all current mass transporta- 
tion needs were met, highway require- 
ments over the next 15 years would still 
total more than $100 billion.” 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Let me ask the 
Senator again. Where is that statement 
made? The Senator has the statement 
there. Read it. 

Mr. PERCY. I do not have the state- 
ment right in front of me. If the dis- 
tinguished Senator will give me a few 
minutes on that, I will have a staff mem- 
ber get it. Certainly, if the Senator did 
not wish to make implications of that 
kind, I will withdraw the statement. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I would appreciate 
the Senator’s attention to the matter. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, it seems 
clear to me that our highway building 
objectives must be closely related to the 
urban development and environmental 
objectives, and that we should avoid fur- 
ther expansion of the highway trust fund 
financing by drawing from a new reve- 
nue source. 

The distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia has been deeply involved in the 
highway program for many, many years. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. And also urban 
mass transit. 

Mr. PERCY. And also urban mass 
transit. I am a personal witness to the 
fact that he has given his support to that 
program. I was most encouraged, even 
greatly encouraged, I would say, by the 
fact that, when we pointed out that 
highways were destroying housing and 
putting people out of their homes, and 
we had no funds for housing, an amend- 
ment was made possible, with the sup- 
port and concurrence of the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia. 
The amendment was to enable us to use 
highway funds for housing in those situ- 
ations where there was no other possi- 
bility to help those people who were dis- 
placed by highways. 

As I mentioned last night on the floor 
of the Senate, the highway system has 
become part of America. 
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It has really linked the country to- 
gether. It has served industry. It has 
served business. It has served the indi- 
vidual, who has more leisure time and 
can, for instance, reach our national 
parks. 

By no stretch of the imagination would 
I wish to imply that I am antihighway 
construction—not at all. We need a good, 
balanced, steady, and consistent pro- 
gram of highway construction. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Then, if we need 
that program, consistent with other 
transportation needs of the country, 
why does not my colleague from Lilinois 
want to allow this program to continue 
until the interstate system is completed? 
I will dispute the figures. We are going 
to have a deficit before the job is actually 
done. 

Mr. PERCY. I would like to quote from 
the 1970 National Highway Needs Re- 
port, a Government document published 
by the Federal Highway Administration 
of the Department of Transportation, on 
page 29, in the estimation of highway 
“needs”: 

Maintenance and administration costs are 
not included. $320 billion in estimated to- 
tal needs for 1970-1985 can be compared 
with $293.7 billion given in the 1968 High- 
way Needs Report for the years 1965 to 
1985. 


The criteria for calculating these 
“needs,” must be reexamined. I will am- 
plify on this later, but just let me say 
now that it would seem to me that the 
figures of the 15th Annual Report on 
the Highway Trust Fund, communicated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, make 
perfectly clear that we will have, on the 
basis of estimated user tax revenues, suf- 
ficient funds to finish the highway pro- 
gram. 

The whole point here is that we are 
not trying to deprive that program; we 
are simply trying to prevent changing 
the whole philosophy of the creation of 
that trust fund, where the users actually 
pay the cost, and diverting funds that 
ordinarily go into general funds. When 
we have large funds of unused moneys in 
the trust fund, it does not seem sensible 
to me to add to that additional funds out 
of revenues that are desperately needed 
in a budget that is estimated to be $34 
billion in arrears this year. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Where are the un- 
used funds my colleague refers to? 

Mr. PERCY. The unused funds are 
referred to in the report I have sub- 
mitted and put into the Record just 
now, the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury on the highway trust fund. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is because they 
will not permit the obligation to move 
forward. That is the reason. 

Mr. PERCY. This report goes right 
on up to 1978, calling for completion of 
the Interstate Highway System, and it 
shows, from estimated sources, adequate 
funds to cover that entire amount—in 
fact, with a substantial balance. 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. At what time is this money 
going to be available to the Interstate 
System? 

Mr. PERCY. It is consistently and 
steadily available, according to the 
statement of the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury. 

Mr. LONG. It will cost $58 billion just 
to complete the Interstate System, and 
when completed we are going to be 5 
years behind schedule, at a minimum. 
There are sections in my State and sec- 
tions up here. Some segments are over- 
loaded and not adequate. We are 5 years 
away from completion and 5 years 
behind. 

Mr. PERCY. May I interrupt for a 
moment, because I do wish to reserve 
time for the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky? Would it be possible to have 
the time used by the opponents in the 
colloquy charged to the opponents, be- 
cause they have time? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I will be 
glad to charge 1 minute against the 
opposition. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. All of us today have 
yielded. 

Mr. PERCY. I just do not want to run 
out of time for the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I assure the Senator 
I will cooperate. I will give my colleague 
from Kentucky part of my time, even 
though he is opposed to my viewpoint. 

I do want to say, in these 30 seconds, 
the problem is that we have had bridge 
replacement programs that have been 
used and we have had spot replacement 
programs that are necessary to get the 
funding for. The argument that there is 
an enormous amount of money available 
is not correct. We will need every dollar 
that will come into the highway trust 
fund to complete the Interstate System 
and provide for the other types of road 
systems. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I should 
like to respond by simply quoting from 
a letter dated November 16, 1971, from 
the Treasury Department, signed by 
John S. Nolan, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary, who speaks on behalf of the ad- 
ministration. Under the subject, “Is the 
Highway Trust Fund Well Financed?” 
the Deputy Secretary says this: 

The Trust Fund balance as of June 30, 
1971 was almost $4 billion. Even with the 
repeal of taxes on light trucks, the balance 
is expected to rise to almost $4.5 billion by 
June 30, 1972, and to almost $5 billion by 
June 30, 1973. By June 30, 1975, the balance 
is projected to exceed $5 billion. Revenues 
appear to be more than sufficient to meet 
projected expenditure. The repeal of excise 
tax on light-duty trucks does not threaten 
the ability of the Fund to meet its present 
obligations. 


This seems perfectly clear. What is ab- 
solutely clear is that we are short in 
general funds. We are short in funds for 
the health needs of the country. We are 
short in funds for the welfare needs of 
the country. We are short in funds for 
the mass transit needs of the country. 
When we have a very, very large fund of 
this type, that has guaranteed steady 
revenues coming into it, well in excess of 
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the projected needs, who can say we are 
endangering the highway needs of this 
country? 

The present administration does not 
want to do that, and the present adminis- 
tration has suspended construction on 
many projects, including highways, just 
as the Johnson administration did before 
it. But this was not done because they 
did not have funds. At no time were they 
ever out of funds in the highway trust 
fund. This was done simply because they 
did not want to add the impact of Federal 
spending on construction that could be 
delayed to the already great effects of 
Federal, State, local, and private spend- 
ing that were causing the inflationary 
spiral. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, and I will yield 30 sec- 
onds out of my time? 

Mr. PERCY. Yes, on the Senator’s 
time. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. In the hearings be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Roads in July 
1970 the Department of Transportation 
made this response to a question: 

Prompt completion of the interstate high- 
way system is a primary objective both from 
a financial and traffic service standpoint. 
Progress towards its completion has, however, 
been delayed more by Federal fund avail- 
ability than by lack of progress in route loca- 
tion, design, and construction. 


Mr. PERCY. I would like to read from 
page 5 of the report of the Subcommittee 
on Economy in Government of the Joint 
Economic Committee, on which I serve, 
the report of August 17, 1970, on Federal 
transportation expenditures: 

The highway “need” estimates contained 
in the national highway needs reports, which 
are required to be submitted to Congress 
every 2 years, are not based on these broad 
considerations of social cost and benefit. 
“Need” as used in these reports refers to “ca- 
pacity adequate to accommodate the highway 
travel forecost for a given target year.” t Since 
funds are apportioned to the States in ac- 
cordance with their estimated “needs,” the 
financing system contains a considerable in- 
centive to produce inflated travel forecasts, 
Furthermore, there is persuasive evidence 
that the “demand” for highways, as measured 
by traffic volume, is partly a function of high- 
way availability. Increasing the highway 
mileage may merely stimulate more automo- 
bile travel. 


I would like also to comment on the 
statement made by my distinguished col- 
league from West Virginia when he 
brought in the issue of why the bond is- 
sue was defeated in New York. 

Here people were voting down a ref- 
erendum, a $2.5 billion bond issue. I am 
not a New Yorker. I was not intimately 
acquainted with the campaign carried 
on by Mayor Lindsay and Governor 
Rockefeller. But the New York Times, 
on July 16, 1971, indicated in part: 

If they (New Yorkers) want to approve the 
bond issue, they will have to sanction a 
split that apportions $1.35 billion for mass 
transit, but $1.15 billion for highways. A 
voter may feel that the former— 


That is, mass transit— 
is a dire necessity, and the latter— 


Highway construction— 


11970 National Highway Needs Report, 
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a largely wasteful blight on the land. But he 
will have to take both or neither. 


I point to an article, also in the New 
York Times, on September 29, 1971, 
quoting Theodore W. Keel, who is an 
outstanding attorney and labor mediator, 
who became unalterably opposed to Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller’s proposal, when he 
indicated: 

Because the $1.15 billion allocated for 
highways will be at least matched by Federal 
funds, the effect is to short-change mass 
transit needs. The bond issue fails to pro- 
vide for operative subsidies for mass transit, 
and fails to provide any way to make the 
users of automobiles to pay a more equitable 
share of the costs of mass transportation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr, PERCY. Mr. President, how much 
time do we have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifteen 
minutes to the proponents of the amend- 
ment, and 24 minutes to the opponents. 

Mr. PERCY. I yield my distinguished 
colleague from Kentucky 7 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Did the 
Chair correctly understand the Senator 
yielded 7 minutes? 

Mr. COOPER. I will start with 5 min- 
utes, and hope I can finish. 

Mr. President, I have a short state- 
ment which I shall read, and then I want 
to comment briefly on some of the issues 
that have been raised during the debate. 

I have now served on the Public Works 
Committee for quite a long time. In fact, 
when I first came to the Senate in 1947 
I was appointed to the Public Works 
Committee. I was occupying a position 
then similar to that which I have today. 
We had a Republican Congress and a 
Republican chairman, and I was next in 
seniority to him. Today we have a dis- 
tinguished chairman from the majority 
party, and I am the ranking minority 
member of the committee. 

When I have come back to the Senate 
after various absences, I have gone back 
on the Public Works Committee. I have 
served for quite a while under the chair- 
manship of the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH). I 
think he knows that our association and 
relationship has been the very best, in 
his case, and I hope in mine. It has been, 
on the whole, a committee not marked 
by partisanship, and this approach has 
been due in large part to the distinguished 
leadership of the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

But today we are in opposition, and 
I support the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Illinois, amendment No. 
657, to delete from the bill the com- 
mittee amendment which would trans- 
fer from general revenues to the high- 
way trust fund 7 percent of the total 
revenue raised by the Federal alcohol 
excise tax. 

Two days ago, when an amendment on 
this was offered by Senators RIBICOFF and 
Javits dealing with the earmarking of 
highway trust funds for mass trans- 
portation, I opposed the amendment, and 
I stated on the floor at the time that I 
thought it a mistake to transfer general 
revenue funds into the highway trust 
fund. It is a mistake and this is the basic 
reason for my support of Senator Percy’s 
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amendment. It has always been my posi- 
tion that the proper source of funds for 
the highway trust fund is the highway- 
user taxes. 

I recognize that in proposing the trans- 
fer from general revenue to the highway 
trust fund, the committee intended to re- 
store the loss of revenue to the highway 
trust fund occasioned by repeal of the 
10-percent excise tax on light trucks. 
However, I do not consider it proper— 
differing with my chairman—nor neces- 
ary to divert general revenues from the 
Treasury to the highway trust fund. 

The highway trust fund, was estab- 
lished by the Federal-aid Highway Act 
of 1956, at the time that the Public 
Works Committee proposed the System 
of Interstate and Defense Highways on 
the recommendation of President Eisen- 
hower. 

As we know, from the highway trust 
fund 90 percent of the cost of interstate 
highways is borne by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, as well as 50 percent of what is 
called the “ABC system” of primary and 
secondary roads, together with their 
urban extensions. 

I see in the Chamber the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. BYRD). I 
think all of us will recall that his father, 
the late Senator Harry Byrd, Sr., was 
one of those who insisted upon this pay- 
as-you-go plan for our Interstate High- 
way System. In fact, he wanted to apply 
the pay-as-you-go principle to a great 
many other things. He had a tremendous 
influence upon the establishment of the 
pay-as-you-go principle of this highway 
trust fund. 

That historic action, as I say, resulted 
in highway construction, both for the 
Interstate System, and for the “ABC” 
system of primary and secondary routes 
together with their urban extensions, to 
be financed from the trust fund—into 
which were deposited gasoline, fuel and 
oil taxes, tire taxes, truck, bus, and parts 
taxes. These highway user taxes are 
dedicated to the Federal-aid highway 
construction program. 

Until this time—until this proposal to- 
day—no funds other than highway user 
taxes have been deposited or ordered to 
be deposited in the highway trust fund. 
On a few occasions—in 1960, 1961, and 
1966—the Bureau of Public Roads was 
required as a temporary measure to bor- 
row on short-term loans from the Treas- 
ury, but those were repaid the same year. 
So it could be said and has been main- 
tained that those who use the highways, 
support, through their use taxes, con- 
struction of those highways—and con- 
sequently that the highway trust fund 
should be reserved for highway purposes. 

I want to emphasize that point, be- 
cause when you begin to argue that it is 
all right to place general funds in the 
highway trust fund, it can very reason- 
ably bring the response that the high- 
way trust fund can then be used for 
other, general purposes. So, those who are 
so strongly dedicated to maintaining the 
highway trust fund and to the com- 
pletion of our interstate highways should 
be very careful about proposing that gen- 
eral revenue funds be placed into the 
highway trust fund. 

It seems to me that the committee 
amendment strikes at the heart of this 
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argument—that the highway trust fund 
is reserved for highway purposes, and 
breaches the principle of having a high- 
way trust fund supported solely by high- 
way user taxes. If 7 percent of the alcohol 
excise tax, or any other nonhighway 
user tax, can be put into the highway 
trust fund, presumably twice that 
amount, or 10 times that amount, or any 
amount from any general revenue source, 
could be put into the highway trust 
fund to support additional highway con- 
struction—and without regard to the 
“pay as you go” principle used since 1956 
to relate the financing of highways to 
their use. Conversely, if the committee 
amendment prevails and the highway 
trust fund becomes supported in part by 
general revenues, it will be hard to argue 
that the highway trust fund should not 
be used, at times or in part, for general 
purposes as well as highway purposes. 

I think all of us on the committee have 
come to realize that there has been im- 
balance in the financing of the various 
modes of transportation. The committee 
is moving in the direction of correcting 
that imbalance, and I think Senator 
RANDOLPH deserves great credit 1-r that. 
I noticed an editorial in the New York 
Times the other day whose criticism of 
him I do not think correct. He has made 
many proposals in our committee, and 
some of them have been adopted, to 
move toward modes of transportation 
more nearly adapted to the needs of our 
cities. These have included such pro- 
visions, in the Federal Highway Act of 
1970, as section 143, urban transporta- 
tion planning; section 134, fringe and 
corridor parking facilities; section 111, 
urban highway public transportation: 
section 125, urban area traffic operations 
improvement programs; and section 106, 
the Federal-aid urban system. 

Only last year, we established in our 
Highway Act a new Federal-aid urban 
system, and authorized $100 million this 
year, and $100 million next year as a 
start, to try to solve some of the prob- 
lems of the urban areas. These author- 
izations are inadequate, and should be 
enlarged. 

The administration has proposed addi- 
tional flexibility in financing the different 
modes of transportation, through an 
overall transportation trust fund, and I 
would support additional flexibility for 
the States in the choice of financing their 
needed mode of transportation systems. 
It is true, as Chairman RANDOLPH has 
often pointed out, that mass transit, in- 
cluding bus transit, rail transportation, 
air transportation, all help avoid high- 
way congestion. Further, for myself I be- 
lieve the public is coming to the point 
where it would not object to the use of 
some portion of the Federal gasoline and 
other taxes to finance other modes of 
transportation for their use. As Senator 
WEICKER has said, transportation users 
should have a greater range of choice and 
decision as to the mode of transportation 
necessary for them. 

I agree with the chairman that the bal- 
ance in the highway trust fund does not 
represent a surplus. Rather, it is a bal- 
ance which, together with future receipts 
into the trust fund, is required to meet 
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the construction obligations which we 
have authorized the States to undertake. 

If the Percy amendment is adopted, I 
think it is clear that either completion 
of the Interstate System will be delayed 
or the highway user taxes increased 
somewhat in future years. I prefer some 
delay. I think it would be better to pro- 
ceed in this way than to destroy the prin- 
ciple of a highway trust fund supported 
solely by highway user taxes. 

I hope the Percy amendment will be 
adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 'time has expired. 

Mr. PERCY. I yield 2 additional min- 
utes to the Senator. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I may 
also say that I offered an amendment 
last year, which was adopted by the Sen- 
ate, which provided that the Secretary 
of Transportation should immediately 
designate those interstate regions and 
corridors in the United States that were 
in critical transportation difficulty, and 
that the States and communities with the 
Department of Transportation should 
work out systems and plans which could 
use appropriate modes of transportation. 
In the conference with the House, my 
amendment which was mandatory, was 
made discretionary. But Secretary Volpe 
is proceeding on these plans, on the east- 
ern seaboard, the west coast, the Chicago 
area, and in the South. So I see light 
ahead for our urban transportation 
needs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp fol- 
lowing my remarks, my statement in the 
Senate last year upon the adoption of 
that amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

{Excerpts from CONGRESSIONAL RECORD] 

Mr. Coorrr. Mr. President I am joined in 
offering this amendment by the chairman of 
our committee, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. MUSKIE), and the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. DOLE). 

For the last several years there has been a 
great deal of discussion in the Committee on 
Public Works, and I am sure in other com- 
mittees of the Congress, about the necessity 
of devising means to solve the problems of 
duplication, waste, and lack of efficient trans- 
portation. 

This year in our hearings in the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, Secretary of Transpor- 
tation Volpe said that the Department is con- 
ducting studies and making surveys, and he 
hoped that by 1972 at the latest he would be 
prepared to suggest legislation to Congress to 
meet the urgent question of the necessity of 
a balanced system of transportation, taking 
into account all modes of transportation, and 
the formulation of a national transportation 
plan and policy. 

The Federal-aid highway law now provides, 
in section 134 of title 23, that the Secretary 
shall, in cooperation with the States, to con- 
duct surveys and make studies to plan com- 
prehensive transportation systems in metro- 
politan areas of over 50,000 population, these 


critical areas of our country where over 70 
percent of the population resides. After hear- 


ing this testimony, not only from the Secre- 
tary of Transportation, also from Senators 
and Members of Congress, from officials of 
the State of New York and New Jersey, and 
others along the Atlantic seaboard, among 
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them to the Governor of Maryland, it seemed 
to me we should not be required to wait be- 
fore making a start on this very serious prob- 
lem. 

I offered to introduce the amendment, 
which I shall read, in the committee. But 
being advised that there might be a question 
of appropriate jurisdiction, as between the 
Public Works Committee and the Committee 
on Commerce, out of courtesy, I decided not 
to pursue it in committee, but rather to in- 
troduce it on the floor. 

I want to read the amendment, because 
I think it clearly states the purpose and the 
objective which we are trying to reach: 

“(b) The Secretary shall, as soon as prac- 
ticable, define those contiguous interstate 
areas of the Nation in which the movement 
of persons and goods between principal 
metropolitan areas, cities, and industrial 
centers has reached, or is expected to reach, 
a critical volume in relation to the capacity 
of existing and planned transportation sys- 
tems to efficiently accommodate present 
transportation demands and future growth. 
After consultation with the Governors and 
responsible local officials of affected States, 
the Secretary shall by regulation designate, 
for administrative and planning purposes, as 
a critical transportation region or a critical 
transportation corridor each of those areas 
which he determines most urgently require 
the accelerated development of transporta- 
tion systems embracing various modes of 
transport, in accordance with purposes of 
this section. The Secretary shall immediately 
notify such Governors and local officials of 
such designation. The Secretary shall, after 
consultation with the Governcrs and respon- 
sible local officials of the affected States, pro- 
vide by regulation for the establishment of 
planning bodies to assist in the development 
of coordinated transportation planning in- 
cluding highway planning, to meet the needs 
of such regions or corridors, composed of 
representatives of the affected States and 
metropolitan areas, and shall provide assist- 
ance including financial assistance to such 
bodies. Funds authorized pursuant to section 
307 of this title for research and planning 
may be utilized for the purposes of this sub- 
section.” 

Mr. President, I am not from an urban 
area. I am from a rural area. I do not claim 
to understand the problems of our great 
urban centers, but for several years I have 
heard Governors of States such as New York, 
Maryland, Illinois, and other urban States 
speak of the duplication of the modes of 
transportation. If studies could be made to 
determine whether a highway or a busline or 
an interurban system or a rail system could 
be utilized in a balanced way to better meet 
the needs of that area, there could be a great 
saving. It would eliminate duplication and 
waste, and would provide the best possible 
means of bringing persons and goods into and 
out of urban areas. 

Mr. President, my amendment is a modest 
start. The authority resides in the act today 
for the Secretary to require planning and 
surveys but only in metropolitan areas, not 
in corridors which could include both urban 
and rural segments. This proposal carries it 
a step further to provide that he shall im- 
mediately consult with officials of broader 
areas which have critical transportation 
needs and then establish planning bodies to 
begin to tackle this problem. 

I do not believe we can wait 2 years. I 
think the time to act is now, and I believe 
this is the way in which we can really 
begin to make some progress on this prob- 
lem. I think all of us would admit it, is one 
of the most serious in our country today. 


Mr. COOPER. My time is short, and I 
will finish. With respect to the question 


of freezing highway funds, impound- 
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ment of highway funds began in 1966; 
approximately $2.9 billion is now im- 
pounded. I am informed by the Secre- 
tary of Transportation that much of that 
will be released. 

With respect to the completion of the 
Interstate System, it originally was to be 
a system of 41,000 miles. Fifteen hun- 
dred miles have been added. The delay 
in construction has been occasioned by 
adding mileage, by higher costs, by op- 
position to some segments of the high- 
way system, and it is a natural delay. 

In connection with safety, two-thirds 
of the authorizations of the highway 
safety program are paid out of the high- 
way trust fund. Again, that was an ad- 
vance made by the Senate Public Works 
Committee. I introduced the amendment 
to provide that expenditures for safety 
be paid from the highway trust fund 
for I could think of no better use. 

I stand firmly against the transfer of 
these general funds, this $350 million, 
from any excise tax, into the highway 
trust fund. 

There is more I could talk about, but 
I return to the principal point: I want 
the Interstate System finished and our 
rural roads improved and made safer; 
but I urge those who are firmly dedi- 
cated to the completion of this highway 
system not to jeopardize it by commenc- 
ing the use of general revenues. Let us 
not increase the deficit condition of the 
general fund by approving this transfer 
of $350 million from the general fund to 
the highway trust fund. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 


statement I had prepared with respect 


to the trust fund balance, together 
with a letter and enclosure from the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, dated Novem- 
ber 15, 1971. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR COOPER 


There have been comments in the Senate 
about the “surplus” or balance in the High- 
way Trust Fund—and statements which im- 
ply that the Fund is in excess of needs, or 
of obligations against the Fund authorized 
by law. 

I join the Chairman of the Public Works 
Committee, on which I serve, in seeking to 
correct misunderstanding about these bal- 
ances, 

It is true that as of June 30, 1971, the 
Highway Trust Fund showed a cash balance 
of $3.65 billion. However, the liability of the 
Trust Fund at that time for the unpaid bal- 
ance of approved highway projects under 
construction was $7.4 billion. I am informed 
that the situation as of October 30 was ap- 
proximately the same. In other words, the 
cash balance of the Trust Fund is only about 
one-half the liability against the Trust Fund. 
This occurs because it takes two or three 
years to build a highway. Once a highway 
has been contracted for, the State incurs 
an obligation to pay for it upon completion, 
and the Federal government is of course 
obligated to reimburse the States for the 
Federal share of that construction. 

Second, I did talk to Secretary of trans- 
portation John A. Volpe yesterday, and 
asked him about the impounded or withheld 
funds, sometimes referred to as the “high- 
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way freeze.” He informed me that at present 
there is nearly $3 billion of obligational au- 
thority withheld. This does not include $5.5 
billion in fiscal 1973 authorization, which 
will be apportioned to the States within the 
next six weeks, 

Reference may be made to the table setting 
forth the status of the Highway Trust Fund, 
including estimates for the period 1971 to 
1978, contained in the last annual report 
on the Highway Trust Fund of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and included in the 
Record yesterday by the Senator from Il- 
linots, 

The table concludes with a figure indicat- 
ing @ $4 billion balance in 1978. However, it 
notes that $2 billion of this represents cost 
of the Interstate System, under the 1970 esti- 
mates but not yet authorized. Since that 
time we know that the total cost of the In- 
terstate System has increased from $69 bil- 
lion to $76.5 billion so that the Federal share 
will increase from $62 billion to $69 billion. 
That is there would be a $5 billion deficit 
in the Trust Fund as now authorized as the 
Chairman may have pointed out. 

Of course these estimates do not reflect 
the action of the Congress in future years— 
and we will have a Federal-Aid Highway au- 
thorization next year and every two years 
thereafter, 

Consideration will be given to financing 
the ABC system at a 70% Federal share 
rather than 50%—and this would require an- 
other additional $500 million per year. The 
bridge replacement program is just getting 
under way. The spot improvement program 
to eliminate safety hazards and improve traf- 
fic flow should be expanded. And the 1970 
Act instituted the Urban Highway System, 
beginning with a modest authorization of 
$100 million annually for fiscal 1972 and 
1973 which we hope very much will be ex- 
panded to meet the pressing needs of the 
cities and metropolitan areas. 

So I do not believe it correct to indicate 
or imply that the Highway Trust Fund is at 
& level greater than needed to meet the ob- 
ligations authorized by the Congress. 

On the other hand, it is correct that the 
balance in the Pund is now scheduled to in- 
crease substantially—in fact, by about $1 bil- 
lion annually—over the next years. This in- 
creasing balance is required to pay off the 
highways by the time the Highway Trust 
Fund receipts are due to expire, on October 1, 
1978. For example, if the Highway Trust Fund 
were extended for one or two years, collect- 
ing the highway user tax receipts during the 
period these highways are under construc- 
tion, these receipts over a longer period 
would cover the obligation as now estimated. 
In short, the loss of revenues to the Fund 
by the repeal of the light truck tax could 
be handled by delaying somewhat the sched- 
ule of highway construction. 


THE SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D.C., November 15, 1971. 
Hon. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jonn: Attached is a table showing 
the current amount of frozen highway funds 
dating back to 1966, as of June 30, 1971. You 
will note this includes the additional $400 
million in obligation authority recently re- 
leased, making the total for fiscal year 1972 
five billion dollars. The apportionment of 
1973 Federal Aid Highway Funds is not 
reflected in this table. 

The balance of $2.969 billion will be further 
educed if the third quarter obligation au- 
thority should be released on or before Janu- 
ary 1, 1972. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN A. VOLPE. 
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Apportionments and releases of obligation 
authority since June 30, 1971 
[In millions] 
Unreleased apportionments June 30, 
1971 
First quarter fiscal year 1972: 
Release 


Additional release for unemployment 
and safety 


1 Commenced in 1966. 


FEDERAL-AI HIGHWAY TRUST FUND FINANCING 


The Highway Trust Fund balance supports 
the Federal Government's commitment to 
reimburse States for payments they make for 
work done on Federal-aid highway projects. 
At June 30, 1971, the liability of the Trust 
Fund for the unpaid balance of Federal funds 
obligated for on-going highway projects was 
$7.4 billion—more than double the $3.65 
billion cash balance in the Fund at that 
date. Obligations for Federal-aid highway 
projects pay out as work is done (progress 
payments) and are incurred on the basis of 
estimates of revenues that will be available 
when claims for reimbursement will be pre- 
sented. Thus, at any given time, the Trust 
Fund actually is in the red. This condition 
will continue until such time as either the 
authorizations by Congress or the Trust Fund 
is terminated and a final accounting is pos- 
sible. 

Sometime there is confusion between Trust 
Fund balances and the amounts represented 
by the differences between what has been 
authorized by Congress and what has been 
actually released for obligation by the Office 
of Management and Budget. This is referred 
to as unreleased or “impounded” authoriza- 
tions. This amount varies with the cycle of 
apportionment of legislative authorizations 
and release of obligation authority, with the 
former an annual action and the latter a 
quarterly release. The “impounded” amount 
at this particular time is approximately $8 
billion. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp information relating to urban 
related provisions in the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1970. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FeperaL-Aip HicHway Acr or 1970—URBAN 
RELATED PROVISIONS 
SECTION 143, URBAN TRANSPORTATION PLANNING 

This section requires consultation with 
local public officials in urban areas of 50,000 
population or more with respect to location 
and design of any proposed highway corridor 
in the area. 

The second part of this Section authorizes 
the Secretary of Transportation to designate 
critical transportation corridors and regions 
and to establish planning bodies to assist in 
the development of coordinated transporta- 
tion planning for all modes of transportation 
needed to meet the demands and future 
growth of these are as most efficiently. 


SECTION 134, FRINGE AND CORRIDOR PARKING 
PACILITIES 

1970 Act continues the demonstration 
fringe parking program provided in the 1968 
Act. This program provides for the develop- 
ment of fringe parking facilities in major 
metropolitan areas to increase traffic serv- 
ice on existing roads and reduce congestion. 
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SECTION 111, URBAN HIGHWAY PUBLIC 
TRANSPORTATION 

This section authorizes the construction of 
preferential bus lanes, traffic control devices, 
bus passenger loading areas and facilities 
including shelters, fringe parking to serve 
bus and other public mass transportation 
passengers. This section is to encourage the 
development, improvement and use of public 
mass transportation systems. 
SECTION 125, TOPICS—URBAN AREA TRAFFIC 

OPERATIONS IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS 

The 1970 Act extended the p: begun 
in 1968 to reduce traffic congestion and facili- 
tate flow of urban traffic. 

SECTION 106, FEDERAL-AID URBAN SYSTEM 

This Section establishes a new Federal- 
aid highway system, the Federal-aid Urban 
system, in areas of 50,000 population or more 
to facilitate the flow of traffic and serve the 
transportation objectives of the community. 
Funds could be used to supplement the 
TOPICS and Fringe Parking program. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, there 
have also been comments on the highway 
safety program which, I point out, has 
been authorized by the 1970 Federal- 
Aid Highway Act at a level of $185 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1972, and $255 million in 
fiscal 1973. Two-thirds of that authorized 
to be appropriated out of the highway 
trust fund—that is, $123 million in fis- 
cal 1972 and $170 million in fiscal 1973. 
I ask unanimous consent that there 
be included in the Recorp at this point 
a summary of the authorizations and ex- 
penditures of the highway program for 
prior years, and a brief analysis of the 
program for this fiscal year, provided me 
by the National Highway Safety Admin- 
istration, as I believe this information 
will be helpful to the Senate. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PUBLIC LAW 89-563 HIGHWAY SAFETY ACT 
[In millions} 


SEC. 402 


Trust 
fund 


General 
fund 


Au-  Obliga- 


Fiscal year— thorized tions 1 


Roose 
o 


—_ 
ooo 


— 


Sa 
Sa 


oo 


3 


1 Limitation on obligations imposed by appropriation. 


3 


SEC. 403 


Trust 
fund 


Genera! 


Au- Appro- 
fund 


Fiscal year— thorized priated 


9 
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HIGHWAY SAFETY STANDARD ELEMENTS 


[Dollars in millions] 


Fiscal year 1972 funding 
(estimated) 


‘Sec, 403 


Sec. 402 support 


Entry—Objective is to insure that 
vehicles are safe and persons 
licensed to drive meet these 
criteria—ability, knowledge, 
and attitude 

Periodic motor vehicle inspection. 

Motor vehicle registration. 

Motorcycle safety. 

Driver education, 

Driver licensing. 

Codes and laws. 

Pedestrian safety. 

(Pupil transportation— 
Pending.) 

Control—Covers operational 
elements relating to the driver, 
the pedestrian, the vehicle and 
its load 

Police traffic services. 
Alcohol in relation to safety. 

Post control and remedial—Ob- 
jective of this element is to 
trigger appropriate corrective 
action when system failures 
occur. 

Traffic courts, _ í 

Emergency medical services. 

Debris and hazard control and 


cleanup. ; 
(Accident investigations— 
Pending. s 
Program and administration and 
evaluation. ........--..-.---.-- 
Planning and administration, 
Traffic records. 


1 Salaries and expenses. nae ? 

2 While obligations based on apeos tion action were ($70 
NHTSA) ($10 FHWA), actual distribution within $80 level wili 
be dictated by annual work p submitted by States. This is 
best estimate of actual distribution of Sec. 402 standard obliga- 
tions by States, 


THE 16 HIGHWAY SAFETY PROGRAM 
STANDARDS—THE PURPOSE OF EACH 
1. PERIODIC MOTOR VEHICLE INSPECTION 1 
To increase, through periodic motor vehi- 
cle inspection, the likelihood that every ve- 
hicle operated on the public highway is 
properly equipped and is being maintained 
in reasonably safe working order. 


2, MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATION * 


To provide a means of identifying the 
owner and type, weight, size, and 
capacities of every vehicle licensed to op- 
erate in the State, and to make such data 
available for traffic safety studies and re- 
search, accident investigation, enforcement, 
and other operational uses. 

To provide a means for aggregating owner- 
ship and vehicle information for: (a) acci- 
dent research; (b) planning and develop- 
ment of streets, highway and related facili- 
ties; and (c) other operational uses. 

3. MOTORCYCLE SAFETY 1 

To assure that motorcycles, motorcycle 
operators and their passengers meet stand- 
ards which contribute to safe operation and 
protection from injuries. 

4. DRIVER EDUCATION * 

To insure that every eligible high school 
student has the opportunity to enroll in a 
course of instruction designed to train him 


to drive skillfully and as safely as possible 
under all traffic and roadway conditions. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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To insure that commercial driver training 
schools achieve and maintain a correspond- 
ing level of instruction for beginning drivers 
with recognition of differences between the 
needs of adults and adolescents. 

To provide education courses offering driv- 
ing instruction to adults. 

5. DRIVER LICENSING? 

To improve the quality of driving by im- 
plementing more effective and uniform li- 
censing procedures, and thereby to reduce 
the number of accidents while also increas- 
ing the efficiency of traffic flow. 

6. CODES AND Laws! 

To eliminate all the major variations in 
traffic codes, laws and ordinances on given 
aspects of highway safety among political 
subdivisions in a State, to increase the com- 
patibility of these ordinances with a unified 
overall State policy on traffic safety codes 
and laws, and to further the adoption of 
appropriate aspects of the Rules of the Road 
section of the Uniform Vehicle Code. 

7. TRAFFIC COURTS ' 

To provide prompt impartial adjudication 
of proceedings involving motor vehicle laws. 
8. ALCOHOL IN RELATION TO HIGHWAY SAFETY * 

To broaden the scope and number of activ- 
ities directed toward reducing traffic acci- 
dent loss experience arising in whole or part 
from persons driving under the influence of 
alcohol. 

9. IDENTIFICATION AND SURVEILLANCE OF 

ACCIDENT LOCATIONS? 

To identify specific locations or sections of 
streets and highways which have high or 
potentially high accident experience, as a 
basis for improvement, selective enforce- 
ment, or other operational practices that will 
eliminate or reduce the hazards at the loca- 
tion so identified. 


10. TRAFFIC RECORDS * 


To assure that appropriate data on traffic 
accidents, drivers, motor vehicles and road- 
ways are available to provide: 

1. A reliable indication of the magnitude 
and nature of the highway traffic accident 
problem on a national, State and local scale; 

2. A reliable means for identifying short- 
term changes and long-term trends in the 
magnitude and nature of traffic accidents; 

3. A valid basis for 

a. The detection of high or potentially high 
accident locations and causes 

b. The detection of health, behavioral and 
related factors contributing to accident 
causation 

c. The design of accident, fatality and in- 
jury countermeasures 

d. Developing means for evaluating the 
cost and effectiveness of these measures 

e. The planning and implementation of se- 
lected enforcement and other operational 
programs. 

11, EMERGENCY MEDICAL SERVICES * 

To provide an emergency care system that 
will: 

I. Provide quick identification and re- 
sponse to accidents; 

II. Sustain and prolong life through prop- 
er first aid measures, both at the scene and 
in transit; 

IIL Provide the coordination, transporta- 
tion, and communications necessary to bring 
the injured and definitive medical care to- 
gether in the shortest practicable time, with- 
out simultaneously creating additional 
hazards, 
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12. HIGHWAY DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION & 
MAINTENANCE ? 

To assure (a) that existing streets and 
highways are maintained in a condition that 
promotes safety, (b) that capital improve- 
ments either to modernize existing roads or 
to provide new facilities meet approved 
safety standards, and (c) that appropriate 
precautions are taken to protect passing 
motorists as well as highway workers from 
accident involvement at highway construc- 
tion sites. 

13. TRAFFIC CONTROL DEVICES? 

To assure the full and proper application 
of modern traffic engineering practice and 
uniform standards for traffic control devices 
in reducing the likelihood and severity of 
traffic accidents. 

14. PEDESTRIAN SAFETY * 

To emphasize the need to recognize pedes- 
trian safety as an integral, constant and im- 
portant element in community planning and 
all aspects of highway transportation and 
to insure a continuing program to improve 
such safety by each State and its political 
subdivisions. 

15. POLICE TRAFFIC SERVICES t 

To reduce the deaths and injuries by im- 
proving police traffic services in all aspects of 
accident prevention programs and police 
traffic supervision, post accident procedures 
to aid crash victims and to bring those re- 
sponsible for the accidents to justice. 

16. DEBRIS HAZARD CONTROL AND CLEANUP* 

To provide for the assignment of official re- 
sponsibilities and for the planning, training, 
coordination and communications necessary 
to assure the recognition, reporting, and 
prompt correction of conditions or incidents 
that constitute potential dangers; that inci- 
dent sites are restored to a safe condition; 
and that traffic movement is expeditiously 
resumed. 

FOOTNOTES 

1 NHTSA Administered. 

2 NHTSA/FHWA Administered. 

3 FHWA Administered. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. Who yields time? 

Time is being equally divided. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, how 
much time remains to those who are 
opposed to the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia has 24 minutes, 
and the Senator from Illinois has 3 
minutes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield myself 2 min- 
utes to ask the Senator from Illinois, who 
said he would check it out, where I have 
indicated that I wanted the highway 
trust fund to continue for 15 years. 

Mr. PERCY. I quote from the memo- 
randum distributed to all Senators by 
Senator RANDOLPH, commenting on 
amendment No. 657. I read from the bot- 
tom of the first page: 

Even if all current mass transportation 
needs were met, highway requirements over 
the next 15 years would still total more than 
$100 billion. 


In response to that, I stated—and I 
quote the exact words I used: 

Now, 15 years later—after the beginning 
of the Trust Fund—it is appropriate to pause 
and ask what our Nation's transportation 
priorities are to be. Are we to continue the 
highway trust fund for another 15 years un- 
modified, as Senator Randolph suggests? 


If the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia is proposing or has in mind any 
abolishment of the highway trust fund 
over the next 15 years, or changing the 
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financing formula of it, I would be very 
happy to hear that explanation. But I 
simply inferred from his reference to the 
need and the requirements for $100 bil- 
lion over the next 15 years, in the state- 
ment we received last night, that it was 
therefore his feeling and intention that 
we needed such funding for the next 
15 years. 

Mr, RANDOLPH, I must say, out of 
respect to the Senator, and in good hu- 
mor, that I could not imagine any more 
illogical evaluation of what the Senator 
from West Virginia has said. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 2 minutes have expired. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield such time as 
I may require. 

I have said that the unmet needs for 
highway construction certainly are in the 
future. Does the Senator from Illinois 
believe that all the highway needs have 
been met as of the time he is speaking? 
He knows they are not met in Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Oh, no. Of course not. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it is 
important that we realize that no Mem- 
ber of the Senate had been more an ad- 
vocate that I, not only with his voice but 
also with his vote, for mass transit, over 
and over again, signing, with 36 other 
Senators, a letter to the President, in the 
month of November, asking that the 
funds be raised to the $900 million so 
that mass transit could move ahead. We 
then received the response from the 
White House that $600 million was all 
that could be used to move mass transit 
ahead in this country. 

So I must repeat and repeat that I am 
against the raiding—we have heard 
“raiding” spoken of here many times 
today—the raiding of the trust fund, 
which is the purpose of the amendment 
which has been offered. 

I repeat: I think it is important over 
and over again to say for the Record that 
which is factual—that 75 percent of the 
projected mass transit problems will be 
by bus, because most communities are 
not large enough to justify other types. 
Therefore, the continuance of the pro- 
gram of building good roads and streets 
is necessary if we are to make mass 
transit widely available. 

Mr. President, I repeat: More than 
one-half of the projected highway needs 
of this country are in urban areas, not in 
the so-called rural areas. These needs 
are based on the transportation plan- 
ning process required, as I have said, by 
section 134 of the highway law, which 
requires total transportation planning 
so that mass transit’s needs are also ac- 
counted for. The trust fund income is 
needed if we are to meet these needs. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator men- 
tioned the use of funds for streets. We do 
not build city streets with the highway 
fund, do we? 

Mr. RANDOLPH, Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Does the Senator mean 
streets in the cities? Will the Senator 
give me an example? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The urban highway 
street program, which was created—— 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator means 
thoroughfares? 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Main streets, but not 
city streets. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I call them streets 
within a city. Also, primary and second- 
ary roads. 

Mr. PASTORE. The reason why I bring 
it up is that one of the biggest problems 
every city has is the rebuilding of its 
streets. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is correct. It is 
an unmet need. 

Mr. PASTORE. But I want the record 
clear that those are not streets that are 
built with Federal money. That has to 
come out of municipal money or State 
money. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Senator is cor- 
rect, yes—the unmet needs. 

a PASTORE. Running through the 
city. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, how 
much time remains to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HumPHREY) . The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia has 17 minutes remaining. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, at this 
point, I desire to read a brief statement 
in opposition to the amendment which 
was given to me last night by our able 
colleague from Tennessee, Mr. BAKER, a 
member of the Subcommittee on Roads 
of the Committee on Public Works. He 
cannot be present during debate today 
although he had wanted to be here. 

Let me read his statement. It is brief 
but to the point: 

Mr. President, I support section 402 of the 
committee's bill, which would transfer seven 
percentum of revenues derived from the fed- 
eral tax on alcoholic beverages into the High- 
way Trust Fund. 

Iam well aware of the argument made by 
those opposing this provision that it repre- 
sents the first time in which revenues from 
other than highway-user related taxes would 
be channeled into the trust fund. I admit to 
some qualms about this precedent. 

But I think that the overriding considera- 
tion must be the commitment of the Con- 
gress to the orderly completion of the Inter- 
state system. 

This provision is designed, as we all know, 
to offset the loss in revenues to the Highway 
Trust Fund that will result from the exclu- 
sion of light-duty trucks from the 10 percent 
manufacturers excise tax, an exclusion which 
I wholeheartedly support, because it will 
mean so much to so many rural Americans 
who use such trucks for basic transportation, 

The Interstate highway system is the larg- 
est single public works project ever under- 
taken. It has done more to revolutionize 
transportation in this country since the com- 
pletion of the transcontinental railway sys- 
tem. Work on the interstate system has taken 
a great deal longer than was originally antici- 
pated, and its orderly completion must be 
seen as one of our highest priorities. 

Again, I support the decision of the Com- 
mittee on Finance to maintain the current 
level of revenues flowing into the Highway 
Trust Fund, and I urge my colleagues to re- 
ject any effort to delete section 402 from the 
committee bill. 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from West Virginia yield for a 


question? 
Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 


Mr. GRAVEL. Briefly, I understand 
that when the 1956 Highway Revenue Act 
was passed, one of the provisions was to 
have a highway users and a nonusers 
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benefit study made. That report was filed 
with the Senate in 1961. One of the rec- 
ommendations the report addressed it- 
self to was the point raised by the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky (Mr. Cooper), that 
the trust fund should be the recipient of 
some funds from beneficiaries that were 
not directly related to highways. Of 
course that is uses and services rendered 
nonuser beneficiaries—for national de- 
fense, health, community development, 
and the like. 

I wonder whether the distinguished 
chairman would comment why the rec- 
ommendations have not been imple- 
mented which were made in 1961, or 
why it took so long—at least up until 
now—to deal with the concept of these 
recommendations back in 1961. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The highway taxes 
were insufficient to carry the load up until 
this present situation occurred. My reply 
to the Senator is in connection with de- 
fense and health programs, and all the 
others, that it is absolutely a fact that 
there are these priorities which are con- 
cerned with the user and the non-user 
contributions. From what I imply from 
what the Senator has indicated, my reply 
is yes. 

Mr. GRAVEL. But the study that was 
reported in 1961 recommended specifi- 
cally that contributions be made to the 
trust fund by nonuser beneficiaries. Of 
course, that could only be done by money 
coming from the general fund, which is 
apparently what is objected to so violent- 
ly here. That money comes into the gen- 
eral fund from the trust fund. The study 
report recommends that this action take 
place. That report was filed in 1961. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. This is the first time 
it has ever been done, 

Mr. GRAVEL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will some- 
one yield me 10 seconds to reply to that? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield 10 seconds to 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BENTSEN). The Senator from Kentucky 
is recognized for 10 seconds. 

Mr. COOPER. I point out that in those 
years, in the early days of the system, the 
Bureau of Public Roads had borrowed 
some money from the Treasury to meet 
its obligations. The record will show that 
they paid that money back in the same 
grar: So it is not analogous to this situa- 

on. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. Boccs). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I wish to 
state my support for the amendment of- 
fered by the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Percy). I associate myself 
with him, and with the remarks of my 
distinguished colleague from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper), which he just recently 
made in support of the amendment. 

The section of the bill that places 7 
percent of the alcoholic beverages taxes 
into the highway trust fund, it seems to 
me, is inappropriate. It violates the 
principle under which the highway trust 
fund was established. 

The highway trust fund was created 
as a tax on the users of American high- 
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ways for the purpose of improving our 
road network. It has created the best 
highway transportation system in the 
world. Liquor taxes do not qualify as a 
highway-users levy. 

The integrity of the highway trust fund 
is its greatest strength, and I have sup- 
ported it continuously. The use of 
liquor taxes for highway construction 
would lessen that integrity. For this rea- 
son, I intend to vote for Senator PErcy’s 
amendment. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, the 
Federal Government has been on record 
since 1956 as having made a commitment 
to the State and local governments of 
America and to the general public that 
it would hasten the completion of the 
Federal Interstate Highway System. That 
system is now 75 percent completed, but 
the rapid completion of this vital high- 
way network is constantly threatened by 
those who would dilute the resources 
needed to fill the tremendous needs and 
expenditures necessary. 

There is no real surplus in the highway 
trust fund. The only “surplus” is one cre- 
ated by the withholding of funds by the 
executive branch of the Government. 
Theses funds were collected in the trust 
fund for the proper expenditure on the 
completion of the Interstate System and 
primary and secondary roads, as well as 
urban highways, bridge replacement, 
railroad crossings, safety programs, bus 
lanes in urban areas, and relocation al- 
lowance for those who need housing as 
a result of displacement caused by high- 
way construction. The withholding of 
these funds has caused a delay in the 
completion of the program and has raised 
the cost of the Interstate System for the 
general taxpayer. Further attempts to 
delete the funds available for highway 
purposes will lead to higher costs to the 
Federal Government and increased frus- 
tration on the part of the public which 
so badly needs the services provided by 
these roads. 

There is a commonly held image among 
some of the critics of the highway pro- 
gram that the highway needs in Amer- 
ica have been met. The fact is that there 
is still a tremendous need in many parts 
of this country for further highway con- 
struction. This is emphasized by the fact 
that 56 percent of the 3.7 million miles 
of roads in the Nation do not have all- 
weather surfaces. In addition to this 
need, there are many communities that 
still have very meager access provided 
only minimally by inadequate highways. 

The trust fund concept is a sound con- 
cept. Those who see other crucial trans- 
portation needs in the country—and we 
all admit that there are tremendous 
needs in a variety of transportation sys- 
tems—should apply the trust fund con- 
cept to other areas. This is in fact what 
has happened in the airport and airways 
trust fund, and could very well be pro- 
vided in other cases. The needs in these 
other areas simply argue for increased 
funding in those areas; they do not argue 
for a cutback in the highway program 
which still has such a tremendous back- 
log of unfulfilled needs. 

The reduction of $350 million per year 
in the highway trust fund proposed by 
the Percy amendment would lead to a 
substantial and unnecessary erosion of 
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the financial basis of our present high- 
way program. The net effect can only be 
delay and increased cost to the taxpayer 
for completion of the highway system. I 
urge my colleagues to respect the work of 
the Finance Committee in keeping a bal- 
anced revenue approach to the highway 
trust fund, and the work of the Senate 
Public Works Committee which has 
struggled so diligently to establish a bal- 
anced highway transportation program 
for this country. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia has 11 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield 3 minutes to 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. BYRD). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I support the position of the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH) , I must say, however, that I share 
the concern expressed by the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Cooper), that gen- 
eral fund revenues for the first time will 
be used to supplement the highway trust 
fund. 

The reason we are faced with this di- 
lemma is that some of the highway user 
taxes, on which the highway trust fund 
must depend, are being eliminated. It 
is to make up for the elimination of part 
of the taxes that now go into the trust 
fund that the Committee on Finance felt 
it necessary to recommend $350 million 
from general fund revenues to be put 
into the trust fund. 

The road system has been built en- 
tirely by highway user taxes. I think that 
is the way it should be handled. It would 
continue to be handled that way, except 
for the fact that we are now faced with 
the elimination of certain highway user 
taxes. In order to make up for that, the 
committee felt it necessary to recommend 
that $350 million be taken from the gen- 
eral fund. 

I might say that the general fund reve- 
nues are being jeopardized not by the 
recommended action of the Finance 
Committee but because Congress is pre- 
paring to reduce highway revenues. That 
is the reason that the general fund is 
being utilized. 

Mr. President, I support the position 
of the Senator from West Virginia who 
is making such a valiant fight today for 
the continued development of the Na- 
tion’s highways. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, as I 
understand it, the time of the movers of 
the amendment has now expired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pro- 
ponents have 2 minutes. The opposi- 
tion has 8 minutes. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
for yielding. 

Mr. President, to sum up what this in- 
volves, two basic things in the pending 
bill are wrong. 

We are violating the integrity of the 
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trust fund when we go into the general 
revenue. It is not a raid by those of us 
who are against the trust fund. It is a 
raid by the highway trust fund against 
the general revenue funds of this Nation. 
That is bad financing. That is bad trans- 
portation policy. It is also bad because if 
there is one aspect of transportation in 
this Nation that has been given adequate 
emphasis it is highways. Section 402 of 
this act does not stand to the credit of 
those who are responsible fiscally or 
those who are responsible transporta- 
tionally. 

We have thousands of transportation 
happenings in this Nation. We do not 
have a system. I would hope that we 
could bring ourselves to focus on a bet- 
ter balance, a better distribution of the 
funds. However, that argument will be 
made in future days. 

The argument today is against an un- 
warranted raid by the highway trust 
fund on the desperately short general 
revenues of the country. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to me in view of the fact that 
I have only 60 seconds remaining and 
the opposition has 7 or 8 minutes re- 
maining? If they do not intend to use 
that time, may I ask the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia if he will 
yield part of the time to the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts and 
allow me perhaps 2 minutes in which to 
sum up my argument? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I am 
always in the posture of accommodating 
even those who are wrong in their posi- 
tion. Mr. President, I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from West Virginia. As al- 
ways, he is extremely accommodating, 
and I appreciate it very much. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I rise to support the amendment 
now before the Senate which I have co- 
sponsored and which I believe represents 
a step to avoid further distortions in our 
transportation priorities. 

We are faced with a strange situation 
in which for the first time Federal liquor 
taxes would be funneled into the high- 
way trust fund to increase an already 
swollen repository of Federal funds. The 
highway trust fund has built up a sur- 
plus of $3.6 billion. It is anticipated that 
another $786 million will be unexpended 
at the end of this fiscal year. 

Yet while money for highways sits idle, 
the cities of this Nation are in immediate 
and dire need of funds to keep their 
urban mass transit systems running. 

The contrast between the resources 
available for highway construction and 
the resources available for urban mass 
transit is stark indeed. 

Over the past 14 years, the highway 
trust fund has spent $45 billion on high- 
ways including nearly $4 billion a year 
since 1965. 

Yet since 1965, less than $200 million 
a year has been available for urban mass 
transit. And although the Congress has 
increased those funding levels somewhat 
in the past 2 years, the administration 
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decision to withhold those funds has 
meant that urban transportation needs 
have been shortchanged. At a time when 
$900 million is authorized and $2.6 billion 
in applications are on file, this adminis- 
tration is planning to spend only $600 
million. 

To divert $350 million into the high- 
way trust fund today would represent 
an additional perversion of our national 
transportation priorities. If that money 
is to be diverted from the general fund 
at all, then an objective view of where 
the Nation’s greatest transportation 
priorities exist would dictate adding it to 
the Federal commitment to urban mass 
transit. 

Diverting 7 percent of the revenues 
from Federal alcohol taxes into the high- 
way trust fund would only add to the 
present lopsided and disjointed pattern 
on Federal transportation expenditures. 

Today, cities and States are unable to 
plan rationally for the transportation 
needs of their constituencies. The funda- 
mental flaw in our transportation “non- 
system” is that separate planning and 
separate funding exist for each mode of 
transportation. 

The result, as the recent national 
transportation policy statement of the 
Department of Transportation noted, 
was that we have a transportation non- 
system with the following products: ur- 
ban congestion, severe deterioration of 
local public passenger service, airport 
and air traffic congestion, hazards to 
safety, environmental degradation, and 
financial distress of major segments of 
the transport industry. 

For these reasons, I introduced S. 295, 
the national transportation trust fund 
bill earlier in this session to seek to re- 
order those transportation priorities. 

That bill, which is still pending before 
the Senate Commerce Committee, would 
assign the funds from a reinstituted 7- 
percent excise tax, funds from the high- 
way trust fund, and funds from the air- 
port trust fund into a single national 
transportation trust fund to finance the 
Nation’s transportation needs. 

It is obviously the only rational way 
to link the Nation’s resources with our 
transportation needs. Comprehensive 
transportation planning could occur and 
States and regions could receive funds 
from this single source to carry out those 
plans. 

Today the reverse is true. No compre- 
hensive planning is possible because cit- 
ies and States are able to obtain highway 
funds with ease but mass transit funds 
are almost nonexistent. 

Federal legislation essentially gives 
them a choice of building highways or 
building nothing. 

And the present language within the 
Revenue Act only further adds to the 
problem. 

For these reasons, I strongly urge the 
Senate to approve the amendment now 
before us. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrecorp my 
statement in support of national trans- 
portation policies, given before the 
Committee on Commerce on September 
23, 1971. 

There being no objection, the state- 
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ment was ordered to be printed in the 

ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR EDWARD M. KENNEDY 
BEFORE THE SENATE COMMERCE COMMITTEE 
IN SUPPORT OF NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION 
POLICIES 


Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to have this 
opportunity to testify before the Committee 
in support of S. 2279, the National Trans- 
portation Act of 1971, as well as to speak on 
behalf of a corollary measure, S. 295, which 
I introduced last year and again early this 
session, & bill to establish a National Trans- 
portation Trust Fund. 

At the outset, let me say that I would 
strongly urge this Committee in its evalua- 
tion of these bills to seek to combine the 
best features in a way that insures passage 
this session of legislation which will estab- 
lish a firm National transportation policy 
based on our current needs. I would hope 
that these three elements will be reflected in 
that policy: 

First, a single transportation funding mech- 
anism such as the National Transportation 
Trust Fund; 

Second, comprehensive, multi-modal re- 
gional, state and local planning; 

And finally, a system that insures an 
allocation of federal funds in proportion to 
the critical transportation requirements of 
this nation in this decade, with the first 
priority being adequate funding to the 
transportation needs of the urban areas. 

Mr, Chairman, transportation in the United 
States today ranges from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. We can point to a complex of 
systems that carries people and things more 
miles each day, in more directions and at 
greater speeds than any other nation. But we 
also must admit that disconnected, dis- 
jointed, and distorted expenditures of re- 
sources on the various modes of transporta- 
tion have yielded a chaotic, expensive and 
unwieldy product. 

We have a hydra-headed system consuming 
& steady diet of public and private funds and 
providing the nation a minimum of benefits. 

The signs of major illness within our trans- 
portation system are not hard to discover. 

—the nation spent $200 billion last year 
on transportation, yet it takes longer today 
to get from National Airport to New York 
than it did in 1953. 

—While airlines are contracting to buy $15 
million Lockheed tri-star airbuses, the cur- 
rent generation of 747’s are flying to San 
Francisco with up to 70% of their seats 
empty. At the same time bus transit com- 
panies bought the fewest number of new 
buses than at any time since World War II. 

—the federal government spent $3.3 bil- 
lion on interstate highways last year, yet. 
nearly every major public transit system lost 
millions of dollars and their pleas for fed- 
eral assistance to cover right of way main- 
tenance went unheeded. 

The recent national transportation policy 
statement from Secretary Volpe concisely 
listed the products of our national trans- 
portation “non-system”; urban congestion, 
severe deterioration of local public passenger 
service, airport and air traffic congestion, 
hazards to safety, environmental degrada- 
tion, and financial distress of important seg- 
ments of the transport industry. 

The essential weakness which congress 
must remedy is that separate programs re- 
quiring separate planning and providing 
separate funding have developed for each 
mode of transportation. 

No city, state, or region is permitted the 
rational option of devising a comprehensive 
plan for all of its transportation needs or 
acquiring federal assistance to spend on the 
different modes of transportation in its com- 
prehensive plan. 

The Federal Government, through law and 
practice, has prompted a rigid misallocation 
of resources as a side effect of its attempt 
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to stimulate the construction of an inter- 
state highway system and long-distance air 
travel. 

It is to end this distortion and to permit 
a flexible response to changing conditions, 
that I strongly urge creation of a national 
transportation trust fund, It is time to unify 
the separate channels of funding which have 
tied the hands of city and state executives 
in their efforts to meet the overall transpor- 
tation requirements of their constituencies. 

I am most familiar with how this funding 
rigidity has affected the people of my own 
state. In the Boston metropolitan area, a 
single expressway forced the displacement of 
2106 households. Daily in the city of Boston, 
160,000 cars form a commuter parade into the 
downtown area which can absorb only 28,000 
in off-street parking. Yet the city can obtain 
funds for more highways it doesn’t need, 
while tt is denied requests for mass transit. 

The Governor’s Task Force on Transporta- 
tion reported in early 1970 that current high- 
way plans took “almost no account at all of 
the job needs of residents, of the housing 
crisis of the metropolitan area, of the impact 
on community life or of the impact on the 
environment.” 

The 18-month moratorium on highway 
construction which followed that report con- 
tinues and a re-study of the proposed routes 
and possible alternatives is now underway as 
urban residents seek to find a solution that 
meets their needs rather than the needs of 
highway planners. 

Without denying the benefits of the high- 
way system—and they are enormous when 
one solely views the objective of linking 
the various regions by modern highways— 
urban residents have other values that the 
inter-state highway system fails to consider. 

Cities can no longer afford to give up two- 
thirds of their land to the accessories of 
the automobile, to the highways, to the 
roads, to the parking facilities, They will no 
longer accept the pollution and congestion 
which have accompanied the practice of 
bringing intercity traffic into the downtown 
area of our major cities. 

Just as critical is the transportation 
dilemma of the proliferating urban corridors. 
The Washington-Boston northeast corridor 
is only one of several fully developed 
megalopolies. Yet the past efforts at devising 
an effective transportation system have been 
hampered by separate pressures from the 
supporters of air travel, the supporters of 
more highways, and supporters of more 
railroads, 

Hopefully, the recommendation from the 
Department of Transportation concerning 
the Northeast Corridor will signal a new 
support for comprehensive planning and fi- 
nancing. It was based on a pioneering, 
multi-modal analysis which began in 1963. 
I am particularly pleased to see the strong 
endorsement of high-speed rail transporta- 
tion. Also I think it is wise, because of en- 
vironmental problems that have not yet been 
solved, to propose a further investigation of 
short take-off and landing and vertical take- 
off and landing air service. 

Unfortunately, the Office of Management 
and Budget has not yet approved the outlay 
of federal dollars to implement these rec- 
ommendations. I would hope that Congress 
will receive that approval shortly. 

I believe that Congress should expedite its 
consideration of this proposal, permitting 
full discussion from the various state gov- 
ernors and urban representatives who will 
be affected, 

Although this proposal from Secretary 
Volpe should be applauded, it remains an 
anomaly in our national transportation plan- 
ning and financing. Unfortunately, the reve- 
nue sharing proposal which now bears the 
seal of approval of this Administration is 
more farce than substance. It excludes nearly 
80% of the Highway Trust Fund as well as 
half of the funds available under the Air- 
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port Trust Fund. Instead of flexible financ- 
ing, the same rigidities which reflect the 
enormous power of the interest groups in- 
volved, have been maintained in this so- 
called revenue sharing proposal. Future shar- 
ing of any funds in the Highway Fund are 
limited to highway-oriented activities and 
monies from the Airport Trust Fund are to 
a large degree limited to aviation activities. 

Also, the Administration once more rele- 
gates cities and urban mass transit to the 
role of the unwanted stepchild of U.S. trans- 
portation. Congress has authorized $900 mil- 
lion for urban mass transit this year, but the 
Nixon revenue sharing proposal would as- 
sure only $525 million for that purpose. Also, 
instead of changing the out-of-date alloca- 
tion formula for highway funds which fa- 
vors non-urban areas, the Administration 
locks the old rural mail delivery route mile- 
age factor in the revenue sharing allotment 
formula. 

Thus, by protecting the old treasure chests 
of federal funds for highways and airports, 
reducing the assured monies for urban tran- 
sit, and maintaining distorted allocation 
formulas, the Administration’s revenue shar- 
ing proposal perpetuates: “(A system) struc- 
turally unbalanced with under investment 
in some modes and over investment in 
others...” 

It is for that reason that I believe a na- 
tional transportation policy that carries out 
the implications of the Secretary’s own pol- 
icy statement must include: First, a single 
transportation funding mechanism such as 
the National Transportation Trust Fund; 
second, comprehensive, multi-modal, region- 
al, state and local planning; and finally, a 
system that insures that our critical urban 
transportation needs are met. 

NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION TRUST FUND 


I testified before this Committee last year 
in favor of a National Transportaiton Trust 
Fund and later introduced a bill to achieve 
that goal. I have reintroduced the measure 
in this session and believe that its passage 
would represent a balanced, flexible mecha- 
nism for financing our transportation re- 
quirements. 

The National Transportation Trust Fund 
would receive tax revenues currently chan- 
neled into the Highway Trust Fund and the 
Airport and Airway Trust Fund. These 
include the revenues from taxes on motor 
fuel, rubber, trucks, trailers, lubricating oils, 
truck and bus parts and heavy vehicle use. 
It also would include the increased passenger 
fare tax, the tax on general aviation fuel as 
well as aircraft registration taxes. 

In addition, I propose that the 7% excise 
tax imposed on the sale of new highway 
vehicles would be retained, with the proceeds 
of approximately $2.3 billion paid directly 
into the National Transportation Trust Fund. 
In addition to the estimated $5 billion from 
the Highway Trust Fund and the $265 million 
from the Airport Trust Fund, this would 
provide a single $8 billion fund to finance our 
transportation needs. 

The bill also requires that a single trans- 
portation agency be formed at the state 
level. To obtain any funds, that agency 
must design comprehensive, multimodal 
transportation plans, incorporating the 
transportation plans of urban areas over 
50,000. The bill also encourages interstate 
cooperation. I would urge any final version 
to insure a full regional planning capability. 

It is important to note that the allocation 
from the Transportation Trust Fund would 
be to states on the basis of population as 
determined in the most recent decennial cen- 
sus. The most acute transportation problems 
today relate to the pressure of population 
rather than to the distances between cities. 
It seems appropriate to match our allotment 
to present realities. I would suggest that a 
final version spell out in detail the require- 
ment that the pass-through mechanism as- 
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sure adequate funding within the state to 
urban areas, permitting them block grants 
to carry out their comprehensive transporta- 
tion plan. 

For the past fifteen years, we have watched 
as nearly $3 billion a year was spent from the 
Highway Trust Fund to finance the construc- 
tion of the interstate highway system. Now, 
in many states, the remaining elements in 
that system affect the cities. And in many 
cities, those plans are either not feasible or 
not desirable. 

Yet the states and cities have a simple 
choice foisted upon them by federal legisla- 
tion: build highways or build nothing. 

They are lured by the availability of ten 
cent federal dollars, if they build highways. 
And so they build highways and the nation’s 
changing transportation needs go unmet, 

The cities testified last year. The states tes- 
tified last year. Transportation authorities 
testified last year. And all pointed to the in- 
adequacies of single mode financing, financing 
which has distorted our priorities and financ- 
ing which has severely hindered state and 
city governments from meeting their own 
local problems, 

It was for that reason that I proposed the 
National Transportation Trust Fund. And I 
believe it was for the same reasons that 
Secretary of ‘Transportation John Volpe 
stated to this Committee: 

“We believe the eventual goal here, at 
least as I look forward 2, 3, 5, years... is 
the development of a total transportation 
fund.” 

I differ from the Secretary only in that I 
believe the time to approve a National Trans- 
portation Trust Fund is not some years into 
the future. The time is now. 

The second element of a new National 
Transportation Policy which I would urge 
upon this committee is contained within the 
bill put forth by Senator Magnuson, S. 2279. 
This measure, which I have cosponsored, an- 
nounces an intention of achieving planning 
that integrates transportation with other so- 
cial and environmental systems, planning 
that is multi-modal, planning that permits 
full citizen participation and planning that 
is combined with flexible financing allocated 
according to local, state and regional trans- 
portation needs. 

S. 2279 provides the nation with an op- 
portunity lacking for three decades, an op- 
portunity to plan, develop and execute a Na- 
tional Transportation policy designed at each 
appropriate level of government. 

Integrated planning of a balanced trans- 
portation network cannot be delayed any 
longer. For only in this way can the new 
technologies already available in the trans- 
portation field be harnessed to local needs, 
technology such as high speed rail vehicles, 
tracked air cushion vehicles, STOL and VTOL 
aircraft. 

The Committee for Economic Development 
stated recently: “More and more, both central 
cities and suburb are accepting the fact that 
traffic delays and congestion can be avoided 
only by bringing together and meshing the 
plans and policies of state highway depart- 
ments, airport and bridge authorities, rapid 
transit authorities, bus companies and all 
local governments.” 

Now it is time for the federal government 
to recognize the need for regional planning. 
The proposed legislation would establish re- 
gional transportation authorities to accom- 
plish this purpose. 

In some respects models already tested in 
the northeast corridor point in the direction 
outlined in S. 2279. Thus, the corridor already 
boasts the New England Regional Commis- 
sion, which since 1965 has completed two 
comprehensive studies of the transportation 
needs of this section of the northeast corri- 
dor. And most recently, it has filed a proposal 
for a rail passenger service network for New 
England. 
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Hopefully, other regional authorities within 
the corridor soon will be created along with 
an overall corridor authority. With regard to 
the planning mechanism proposed in S. 2279, 
I would offer the following suggestion for the 
Committee’s consideration: I believe there 
must be the maximum flexibility accorded to 
states and cities, particularly to those states 
with departments of transportation and to 
those cities which form metropolitan trans- 
portation entities, They must have the first 
opportunity to define the appropriate trans- 
portation region for their needs. 

The state and city representatives also 
should be able to serve on more than one re- 
gional authority. For example, the State of 
Massachusetts should be a member both of a 
New England Regional Authority—which I 
hope would be the New England Regional 
Commission—and a northeast corridor 
authority. 

But most important, I would urge thata 
pass through arrangement be incorporated 
into the regional planning process. In this 
way, just as many urban areas receive & spe- 
cific share of funds allocated to states, so 
also should they receive funds for planning 
and be assured that their plan is integrated 
into the regional plan. 

At the local level, this would permit strong 
citizen participation in the development of 
metropolitan transportation designs. Too 
often, the past failure to incorporate neigh- 
borhood views into the planning process has 
meant ivory-tower projects that conflict with 
local needs and desires. 

And in many cases, the resulting conflicts 
could easily have been avoided had there been 
community involvement in the planning 
process at the outset. Also, I would urge that 
the role of federal co-Chairman be altered to 
a primarily liaison and advisory function. I 
believe it would be unwise to create a situa- 
tion where several governors and the mayors 
from a region could reach consensus and then 
find themselves faced with a veto from the 
federal co-Chairman. 

With these modifications, I believe that 
the regional planning capability presented 
in S. 2279, would remedy the disjointed 
planning we have seen in the past and in- 
corporate rational and comprehensive plan- 
ning as part of a new national transporta- 
tion policy. 

The third element in a new policy is the 
assurance that priority will be given to the 
nation’s urban areas which face the gravest 
transportation crises. Although the Urban 
Mass Transportation Assistance Act was a 
significant landmark, it fell far short of the 
current estimates of what is needed during 
the next decade. 

The American Transit Association and 
the Institute of Rapid Transit calculate that 
between $28 and $34 billion will be required 
for new mass transit programs to alleviate 
urban congestion during the next decade. 
Yet we have authorized far less. 

Cities rightly claim that they are dis- 
criminated against in the allocation of trans- 
portation funds. The National League of 
Cities estimates that over half of the nation’s 
$16 billion in highway user taxes will be 
collected in urban areas but those areas will 
receive substantially less than their fair share 
in return. For example, of the money avail- 
able for non-interstate routes, citles receive 
$457 million while non-urban areas can ex- 
pect over a billion dollars.” 

The Administration has made it even less 
likely that urban areas will obtain the funds 
they need for local transportation require- 
ments. Despite the congressional directive to 
spend up to $600 million on urban mass tran- 
sit last year, and despite the more than $2 
billion in applications on file, the Adminis- 
tration last year chose to parcel out only 
$400 million. This year, the current file is 
now at $2.7 billion and congressional au- 
thority for $900 million exists, yet the admin- 
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istration has disclosed it intends to approve 
only $600 million. 

I believe that through the creation of a 
regional planning mechanism with the assur- 
ance of pass through funding for urban 
transportation planning and through the 
creation of a national transportation fund 
again with pass through allocation of funds 
to urban areas, we can assure that the trans- 
portation needs of the cities are met. 

Mr. Chairman, we have seen the failures of 
separate transportation planning and single 
mode financing in the past and the time is 
long overdue for a coherent national trans- 
portation policy which will remedy these fail- 
ures. I believe the enactment of legislation 
incorporating comprehensive, multi-modal 
planning at regional, state and local levels 
and the creation of a national transporta- 
tion trust fund would place this nation on 
the path to resolving its transportation needs 
in the coming decade. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, do 1 
understand that the Senator from Ili- 
nois wants an additional minute? 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, if I could 
have 1 additional minute for the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut and 1 additional 
minute for myself, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I am 
so sorry that the Senators missed the de- 
bate this morning. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to be a cosponsor of the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr. Percy) to delete 
from the pending tax bill the provision 
which would divert alcohol tax revenues 
into the highway trust fund. 

During the Finance Committee’s con- 
sideration of the tax bill, I attempted to 
have this provision eliminated. Unfortu- 
nately, the committee decided to retain it. 

Last Friday I offered an amendment 
on the Senate fioor that would have ear- 
marked the alcohol tax revenues for use 
only for urban mass transportation pro- 
grams. That amendment was rejected by 
the Senate 32 to 39. 

It is both ironic and irrational for 
alcohol tax funds to be used for highway 
construction in light of the unchallenged 
fact that the use of alcohol is the major 
cause of thousands of deaths each year 
on our highways. A great need exists in 
this country for improved transporta- 
tion, but the need is for improved mass 
transportation, not more miles of high- 
ways. I hope that the Senate will now 
join with Senator Percy and myself in 
deleting the provision entirely. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I thank the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. 

First, why are we worried about $350 
million when we have billions of dollars 
available to the trust fund? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. It is not $350 million 
for the life of the trust fund. It is $2.2 
billion. 

Mr. PERCY. That is correct. And that 
is the very point I make. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Senator asks 
why we should worry about it. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, if the $350 
million were to be set up in a foundation 
at 5 percent, to get $350 million income 
a year, that foundation would have to 
have $17 billion in it. So, this is a very 
significant action we are taking. 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, may I yield 
on the time of the Senator from West 
Virginia? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Senator knows that every penny is 
needed to complete this program. This 
is an uncontestable situation. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia feels that more 
money is needed, I would suggest that if 
the highway trust fund proves unable 
to fund the highway programs that are 
necessary in the future, it would be far 
more appropriate for Congress to in- 
crease revenues from the remaining 
highway user taxes. For example, the 
tax on gasoline— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I yield 
1 additional minute to the Senator from 
Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized for 1 
additional minute. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Recor the entire letter 
from the Treasury Department in which 
they indicated that light trucks, by re- 
ports published in the papers, have not 
been properly taxed or have borne an 
unusually large share, while the heavy 
trucks have not borne their due share. 
Therefore, we could raise more revenue 
by increasing the fuel tax. Certainly we 
could raise $1,200 million if we put a tax 
of 2 cents a gallon on leaded gasoline. 
We could improve the environmental 
control by putting a premium on gaso- 
line that pollutes the air. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THe DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., November 16, 1971. 

DEAR SENATOR PERCY: You have asked fora 
statement of the Treasury Department's posi- 
tion as to the action of the Finance Com- 
mittee in allocating 7 percent of the excise 
tax collections on alcoholic beverages (about 
$350 million) to the Highway Trust Fund to 
compensate for the loss of approximately the 
same amount from the repeal of the excise 
tax on light-duty trucks. The Administra- 
tion’s position on this matter is set forth in 
the letter from Donlad Rice, Assistant Direc- 
tor, Office of Management and Budget, to you 
dated November 15, 1971. In this connection, 
there are several considerations which we 
previously brought to the attention of the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 

1. The Highway Trust Fund is well- 
financed, The Trust Fund balance as of 
June 30, 1971, was almost $4 billion. Even 
with the repeal of the tax on light trucks, 
the balance is expected to rise to almost $4.5 
billion by June 30, 1972, and to almost $5 


billion by June 30, 1973. By June 30, 1975, the 
balance is projected to exceed $5 billion. Rev- 
enues appear to be more than sufficient to 
meet projected expenditure. The repeal of 
excise tax on light-duty trucks does not 
threaten the ability of the Fund to meet its 
present obligations. 

2. Prior to the Committee action, light 
trucks were taxed more than their share of 
highway costs and heavy trucks less. When 
the Congress set up the Highway Trust fund 
in 1956, it directed the Bureau of Public 
Roads (now the Federal Highway Administra- 
tion) to make a study of the cost of building 
roads to meet the requirements of different 
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types of vehicles in relation to the Federal 
excises derived from the vehicles, so that the 
Congress could revise, if necessary, the ex- 
cises used to finance the Highway Trust 
Fund. This study (Supplementary Report of 
the Highway Cost Allocation Study) House 
Doc. No. 124, 89th Congress, 1st Sess., March 
24, 1965, came to the conclusion that the 
Federal highway excises did not recoup 
from heavy trucks their full share of high- 
way costs. As a result, there were official 
recommendations for increases in the diesel 
fuel tax and the annual use tax on combina- 
tion units. The Congress, however, never took 
any action on these recommendations. 

Published studies demonstrate that trucks 
with gross weight under 4,000 pounds should 
pay only .370 cents per vehicle mile but in 
fact pay .516 cents; trucks weighing between 
4,000 and 8,000 pounds should pay .307 cents 
and do pay .508 cents; and trucks with 
weight in excess of 8,000 pounds (two axle 
trucks which generally do not exceed 10,000 
pounds gross weight) should pay .272 cents 
and do pay .554 cents. 

3. In general, the earmarking of funds for 
specific use, as in highway programs, is poor 
policy. If an expenditure project is worth- 
while, it will win in open competition with 
other expenditure projects. Earmarking viti- 
ates this healthful competition. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN S., NOLAN, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. PERCY. There are many ways 
which we could raise the revenue. Why 
take it out of the general revenues that 
are in short supply when we have a $34 
billion deficit and when we are turning 
down programs to feed the hungry people 
to provide adequate health care, and to 
provide welfare for our people because of 
the lack of funds. We have these huge 


funds in the Highway Trust Fund. 


THE HIGHWAY TRUST FUND SHOULD GO DOWN, 
NOT UP 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
strongly support the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Illinois, which 
would prevent transfer of revenue from 
the alcoholic beverage tax to the high- 
way trust fund. 

This issue was discussed in the Senate 
last Friday evening. I pointed out at that 
time that there is already an enormous 
surplus in the highway trust fund. I 
also pointed out that the Joint Economic 
Committee, after thorough study of this 
subject, has recommended that the high- 
way trust be phased out. 

Every public and private research 
group which has really looked ahead to 
our future public needs has concluded 
that it will be extremely difficult to meet 
our needs for education, for health care, 
for public transportation, for housing, 
unless we actually increase taxes. This is 
the conclusion of the urban coalition. It 
is the conclusion of the economic experts 
at Brookings. I believe it is the conclu- 
sion of the Office of Management and 
Budget, although, of course, they can 
hardly publicly talk about future tax in- 
creases. 

In this situation of extreme budgetary 
stringency in so many areas, it just does 
not make any sense to transfer funds 
from general revenues to a specialized 
use for which enormous surpluses are al- 
ready available. The Interstate System 
has made an enormous contribution to 
the efficiency of transportation between 
cities, I support the completion of those 
portions of the Interstate System which 
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are genuinely designed for transporta- 
tion between cities and which do not im- 
pose an excessive social cost in terms of 
their damage to the environment. Bring- 
ing the Interstate System through the 
heart of our major cities is another ques- 
tion, however. Many of these very expen- 
sive proposed urban segments of the In- 
terstate System are being delayed be- 
cause local citizens oppose them. Local 
citizens realize that the environmental 
costs are too high. Local opposition is so 
strong that many of these highways sim- 
ply are not going to be built. 

This is as it should be. What right has 
the Federal Government to force our 
cities to pave themselves solid with con- 
crete? We have no right at all, and for- 
tunately, citizen action groups are in- 
creasingly active in reminding us that 
they have the right to be spared un- 
wanted highways. 

Because of this, many of the most ex- 
pensive remaining segments of the In- 
terstate System will not be, and should 
not be, completed. One benefit of this 
will be that it will save the Federal Gov- 
ernment some money. But this benefit 
will be realized only if we can pry this 
money out of the highway trust fund 
and make it available for other uses. 

This is why I feel so strongly that we 
should be taking money out of the high- 
way trust fund—either by broadening 
the uses of this fund or, better yet, by 
phasing out this fund entirely. To move 
in the opposite direction; to take mon- 
ey out of general revenues and put it 
into the highway trust fund really seems 
an incredibly perverse idea. The arche- 
ologist of the future, studying our 20th 
century civilization, would certainly 
shake his head in bewilderment to dis- 
cover that we have taken money away 
from public transit, or from housing, or 
from education and put it into building 
more miles of concrete bringing more 
automobiles into our clogged cities. But 
this is precisely what we will be doing 
if we take money out of general revenues 
and put it into the highway trust fund. 

The amendment by the Senator from 
Illinois would save us from this perverse 
action. I urge the amendment be adopted. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, the vote 
on the amendment by Senator Percy, to 
channel alcohol excise taxes into the 
highway trust fund, is one of the few 
occasions on which I am unable to sup- 
port my distinguished chairman of the 
Public Works Committee, the Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH). I 
regret that. But it gives me a special op- 
portunity to speak very directly about 
my great respect for him and for con- 
tributions he has made to our country, 
and to the cause of environmental pro- 
tection. 

As to the immediate issue before the 
Senate, I recognize the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House and the Finance 
Committee together acted to eliminate 
the excise tax on light trucks. Although 
I question whether the automobile ex- 
cise tax should have been reduced so 
abruptly, because I think there are other 
and fairer ways to give tax relief to con- 
sumers, I do feel that whatever treat- 
ment is given to automobile excise taxes 
should be extended equally to the taxes 
on light trucks. Both are frequently used 
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as personal vehicles, and I think this step 
is needed to avoid unintended discrimi- 
nation. 

As a consequence of this step, however, 
approximately $365 million in highway 
trust fund revenues will be lost. The 
Committee on Finance now proposes to 
replace these with a diversion of approxi- 
mately $350 million in revenues from the 
alcoholic beverage excise tax. 

The distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois (Mr. Percy) proposes we do not take 
that step of diverting those revenues into 
the trust fund. I support his proposal. 

I have reviewed with the greatest care 
the thorough and eloquent arguments of 
my distinguished chairman, who speaks 
with the experience of his many years 
of deep involvement with our national 
highway program. 

Briefly, I have concluded that it would 
be unwise on our present national pri- 
orities to confirm a precedent of adding 
to the highway trust fund from general 
revenues; that the question of replace- 
ment should be raised on its own merits 
at a later date when moneys in that fund 
have dropped to a point which makes the 
question an immediate one; and that we 
urgently need to examine all questions 
involving diversion of moneys to the 
trust fund against our present national 
needs to allocate far more general rev- 
enues to other kinds of transportation 
systems. 

Apart from the immediate issue, how- 
ever, I think this is an excellent occasion 
to reaffirm our recognition of the able 
and forward-looking leadership which 
Senator Randolph has given to this 
country in recent years. 

During Senator RANDOLPER’S chairman- 
ship of the Public Works Committee, our 
Nation has gained immensely from his 
sponsorship of the vast range of eco- 
nomic development programs and en- 
vironmental protection legislation which 
the Public Works Committee has pro- 
duced, The productivity of that commit- 
tee under his guidance speaks for itself 
and is the best witness to his statute: the 
Clean Air Act of 1970; the water quality 
legislation passed unanimously by the 
Senate in the last few days; major legis- 
lation dealing with solid waste manage- 
ment and the recycling of resources; ex- 
pansion of our national highway pro- 
grams to cover areas of economic devel- 
opment and provide greater environ- 
mental protection; active support for 
mass transit programs to expand our 
national commitment to other trans- 
portation systems; and most recently, a 
new extension of the committee’s con- 
cern toward our most urgent domestic 
social problems in urban economic and 
social development. This is an unusual 
and comprehensive legislative structure. 
It is a basis for national growth and en- 
vironmental protection which will give 
us all the opportunity to improve the 
quality of our lives during the rest of 
this century. 

Beyond these specific contributions by 
the committee, I can testify personally 
to the remarkable freedom and openness 
of dialog which prevails under Sena- 
tor RANDOLPH’s effective leadership of 
the Committee on Public Works. 

In my 7 years in the Congress, I have 
never before participated in the kind of 
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thorough dialog and fairminded con- 
sideration which characterized the re- 
cent long committee discussions of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
Amendments of 1971. I think this insist- 
ence on continued open discussion, on 
allowing all committee members to reach 
an orderly and fair conclusion to debate, 
and on keeping open the lines of com- 
munication, lies at the heart of the Pub- 
lic Works Committee’s extraordinary 
productivity. All Senators contribute, 
from the most junior to the most senior; 
all are heard; innovative ideas are en- 
couraged and tested with imagination 
and care. 

It is a pleasure to serve with my dili- 
gent and distinguished colleague (Mr. 
RaNDOLPH) in the public interest. I look 
forward to working with him in the fu- 
ture as in the past. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia has 2 min- 
utes remaining and the Senator from 
Illinois has 1 minute remaining. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield me 1 min- 
ute? I have yielded him 3 minutes. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I am very 
happy to yield back the 1 minute that 
the distinguished Senator yielded to me. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it is 
very important to realize that we are the 
edge of a breakthrough from the stand- 
point of motor vehicles which will op- 
erate on the highways, roads, and streets 
of the United States of America with a 
minimum of pollution. 

These are the sort of programs which 
came from the Committee on Public 
Works to reduce the pollution from mo- 
tor cars in the United States of America. 
In reality we are on the edge of the solu- 
tion to the pollution problem today. The 
solution will come and our roads will be 
used by vehicles moving with a minimum 
of pollution. The integrity of the fund 
ought to continue and the fund should be 
used to construct roads in the United 
States of America and not be hampered 
by the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Illinois and others. 

Mr. President, we in Congress have a 
responsibility to keep this program mov- 
ing forward until its completion. 

I repeat for the third time today that 
I am grateful for the opportunity to join 
in the transportation fund. I have joined 
in the airport and airways trust fund as 
well as the highway trust fund. We do 
need a balanced transportation program 
in this country. However, it will not be 
reached by the procedure proposed in the 
amendment which would be crippling in 
nature to the mobility of America, the 
movement of our people, and products in 
this country. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield, if I have the 
time. 

Mr. President, do I have time remain- 
ing? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

The Senator from Connecticut has 1 
minute remaining. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I wish 
to ask my colleague from West Virginia 
about the integrity of the general fund. 
The Senator keeps referring to the in- 
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tegrity of the highway trust fund. What 
is at issue this morning is the integrity of 
the general fund because it is that fund 
that is being dipped into by the highway 
trust fund. 

No one is dipping into the highway 
trust fund; it is the other way around. I 
hope we have legislation before this body 
shortly to rectify the situation. Now 
a aes the integrity of the general 

un 

Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. President, if I 
may reply, I do so by saying it is $350 
million a year which will come from the 
highway trust fund. That is what is pro- 
posed in the amendment. 

Mr. WEICKER. What is proposed in 
the bill is $350 million from the general 
fund. 

Mr. PERCY. The Ways and Means 
Committee discussed in executive session 
the question of replacing money lost and 
they chose not to replace it in this way. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy) 
and the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
WEIcKER). On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. TUNNEY (after having voted in 
the affirmative). On this vote I have a 
live pair with the Senator from Tennes- 
see (Mr. BAKER). If he were present, he 
would vote “nay.” If I were permitted to 
vote I would vote “yea.” I withdraw my 
vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. BAYH), the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Jackson), the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) are nec- 
essarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. McGovern) would vote “yea.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT) and 
the Senator from Idaho (Mr. JORDAN) 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Ohio (Mr. SAXBE) 
and the Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEV- 
ENS) are absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MonptT) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
Baker) and the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Maturas) are detained on official 
business. 

The pair of the Senators from Tennes- 
see (Mr. BAKER) has been previously an- 
nounced. 

The result was announced—yeas 43, 
nays 46, as follows: 

[No. 340 Leg.] 
YEAS—43 


Church Eagleton 
Cook 


Fong 
Fulbright 
Goldwater 
Gurney 
Harris 


Cooper 
Cranston 
Dole 
Dominick 
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Williams 
McClellan 
Ellender McGee 
PRESENT AND VOTING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Tunney, for 


NOT VOTING—10 
Jordan,Idaho Saxbe 
Mathias 


Stevens 
Bayh McGovern 
Jackson Mundt 


So the Percy-Weicker amendment 
(No. 657) was rejected. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 


The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AMENDMENT NO. 642 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. ROTH) is 
laid before the Senate, on which there is 
a limitation of 24% hours, to be equally 
divided between the author of the amend- 
ment and the manager of the bill. 

The amendment will be read. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment, as follows: 


Sec. . CEILING ON FEDERAL OuTLAYS DUR- 
ING FISCAL YEAR 1972. 


(a) Expenditures and net lending during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, under 
the Budget of the United States Government 
(estimated on page 522 of House Document 
Numbered 92-15, part 1, Ninety-second Con- 
gress) shall not exceed $229,232,000,000. 

(b) The President shall reserve from ex- 
penditure and net lending, from appropria- 
tions or other obligational authority hereto- 
fore or hereafter made available (including 
amounts made available to carry out pro- 
grams to which title IV of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Amendments of 
1967 as amended or title VI of the Medical 
Facilities, Construction, and Modernization 
Amendments of 1970 would otherwise be ap- 
plicable), such amounts as may be necessary 
to effectuate the provisions of subsection 
(a). 

(c) In the administration of any program 
as to which— 

(1) the amount of expenditures or obliga- 
tions is limited pursuant to subsection (a), 
and 

(2) the allocation, grant, apportionment, 
or other distribution of funds among recip- 
ients is required to be determined by ap- 
plication of a formula involving the amount 
appropriated or otherwise made available for 
distribution, 
the amount available for expenditure or ob- 
ligation (as determined by the President) 
shall be substituted for the amount appro- 


Allott 
Baker 
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priated or otherwise made available in the 
application of the formula. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from West Virginia. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Bob Davenport and Mr. Ed Barber, both 
aides of the Senator from Delaware, be 
permitted to be present on the floor dur- 
ing the consideration of this amendment, 
with the exception of the time during the 
rolicall. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I ask for the 
yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ROTH. I yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. President, I call up for immediate 
consideration amendment 642, an 
amendment to the pending bill designed 
to place an absolute ceiling on Federal 
expenditures during the present fiscal 
year. This amendment, which is cospon- 
sored by the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. Brock), the distin- 
guished Senator from New York (Mr. 
Buckiey), the distinguished Senator 
from California (Mr. Cranston), the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
Dore), the distinguished Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. Fannin), the distinguished 
Senator from Florida (Mr. Gurney), and 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. PROXMIRE), is as simple as it 
is necessary. 

Briefly, it would place a lid on Federal 
spending for fiscal year 1972 at $229,232,- 
000,000, which is the amount contained 
in the President’s original budget re- 
quest submitted to the Congress in Jan- 
uary of this year. 

Unlike spending ceilings which have 
been offered or enacted in the past, this 
proposal permits no exceptions; if in- 
creases are required in one area, there 
must be equivalent reductions in others. 
This, it seems to me, is the only realistic 
way to keep any meaningful ceiling on 
Federal spending. 

As I stated earlier, this proposal would 
require spending in this fiscal year to be 
held at the $229.2 billion level, which is 
the amount requested by the President 
in January. Since that time, spending 
estimates have gone up to $232 billion— 
or an increase of about $2.8 billion. If 
enacted, this amendment would require 
a cutback of that amount. 

But this amendment calls for a cut 
of only about 1.2 percent in order to 
reach the original budget figure. I do 
not think that is too much to ask the 
Federal Government to do to assist in the 
fight against inflation. 

The bill we are considering today is 
before us as a result of the President’s 
efforts to stimulate the private sector of 
the economy, to reduce unemployment, 
and to bring under control the infiation- 
ary spiral which has eroded so much of 
the value of the American dollar in re- 
cent years. 

The President’s goals are goals we all 
seek, and I should state right here that 
I am in full support of the actions the 
President has taken to date to right the 
wrongs in the American economy. 
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The job is an enormous one and one 
which will require the cooperation of 
individuals, business, labor, and Govern- 
ment. We here in Congress can and must 
set an example for the American people 
if we wish to enlist the vital support of 
the public in the fight against inflation. 
This is an area where the Government 
must clearly take the lead by putting its 
own fiscal house in order. Certainly we 
cannot in good conscience ask labor’s 
cooperation in wage settlements, ask 
business to hold down prices, and in gen- 
eral call for sacrifices on the part of every 
citizen if we are not willing to do the 
same. 

If restraint in spending on the part of 
the Federal Government were nothing 
more than the example of leadership, the 
American people have a right to expect 
from their Government, that alone would 
be sufficient reason to support this 
amendment. But the effect Federal 
spending has on the general economy of 
this Nation is enormous. Just as it can 
be an important stimulus to a sluggish 
economy, it can, when resultant deficits 
are financed by increasing the money 
supply, become an uncontrollable engine 
of inflation. 

President Nixon took notice of this fact 
in his economic message of September 9, 
1971, when he said: 

Now, in the coming year, this Congress will 
face many temptations to raise spending and 
to cut taxes, in addition to the recommenda- 
tions I have made. I understand those temp- 
tations. In the short run, they will be very 
popular proposals. But as we look at the 
realities of our budget at this time, we must 
face up to this hard fact: any additional 
spending increases not accompanied by tax 
increases—and any additional tax cuts not 
accompanied by spending cuts—will be cer- 
tain to start us again on a spiral of higher 
prices. 

To spend more than we can afford or to 
tax less than we can afford, is the sure route 
to prices higher than we can afford. I ask, 
therefore, that the Congress be responsible 
in recognizing these realities. 


The distinguished chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee (Mr. 
Mauon) put the problem in perspective 
in a statement on the House floor on 
September 22, 1971. Mr. Mahon said: 

I believe the time is coming when we ought 
to pay more heed to trying, really, to balance 
the budget. It is not that we can balance it 
immediately, but if we could stimulate the 
confidence of the people in the dollar at home 
and abroad by coming nearer to balancing 
the budget we could go a long way toward 
licking inflation. 

Probably the greatest engine of inflation— 


Mr. Manon continued— 

is spending far beyond the funds we have 
on hand to expend as a Federal Government. 
When the Federal Government over a period 
of three years expends probably $80 billion 
or so more than it receives in Federal funds 
and thus hikes the national debt, it is bound 
to have a very serious impact, if not a dis- 
astrous impact. 


Today we are faced with the prospect 
of a deficit in this fiscal year of stagger- 
ing proportions. The latest estimate, be- 
fore the recent action of the Senate on 
the pending bill, is just under $34 bil- 
lion. This is by far the largest annual 
deficit since the early 1940’s and the 
years of World War I. 

I am talking here, of course, about the 
deficit in regular Federal funds—not in- 
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cluding the trust funds which are ac- 
counted for under the unified budget of 
recent years, and not the so-called “full 
employment” budget. But the money in 
the trust funds, as we all know, is not 
money that can be used for general Gov- 
ernment purposes, and to use a surplus in 
trust fund receipts in a given year to off- 
set deficits in the regular budget is to 
engage in a bit of accounting legerdemain 
that the Federal Government probably 
would not approve of if it were tried by 
the average citizen. The unified budget 
may help to make a bad situation look a 
little better, but its use does not disguise 
the fact that the real deficits continue to 
show up in the growing national debt. 

But even keeping in mind the short- 
comings of the unified budget as a real- 
istic yardstick for measuring Federal 
deficits, it should be noted that even after 
that cosmetic has been applied, the pre- 
dicted deficit for this year is in the neigh- 
borhood of $27 billion—the highest it has 
been since this form of bookkeeping was 
discovered. 

Even the full employment budget— 
which is intended to put an even better 
face on things—shows a potential deficit 
of $8 billion. 

Again I must emphasize that this is 
before the Senate took its recent action 
on the current bill. It is my understand- 
ing that we have now actually added 
approximately another $5 billion, by the 
action the Senate has taken this week, 
if it is ultimately enacted into law. This 
would be a serious deficit even under 
the old accounting method; as a full 
employment budget it is intolerable. So 
no matter how you look at it, no mat- 
ter which form of accounting you pre- 
fer, we are facing a budget deficit this 
year of enormous proportions. Under the 
Federal funds system it is $34 billion; 
under the unified budget system it is 
about $27 billion; and under the full em- 
ployment budget it is $8 billion. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROTH. I yield. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I am reluctant to 
interrupt the Senator’s statement, but, 
as the Senator knows, I have to be away 
from the Chamber for a substantial pe- 
riod of time, and I wanted to indicate 
my support for the Senator’s amend- 
ment and express my admiration for 
the leadership he has provided. 

Senator Rotu’s amendment to put a 
ceiling on Federal expenditures provides 
a necessary safeguard against unfore- 
seen problems which could be caused by 
this revenue bill. 

This bill contains numerous tax cuts 
for the purpose of stimulating our econ- 
omy—such as the investment tax credit 
and increased personal exemptions. 
These tax cuts are intended to stimulate 
industrial investment and consumer 
spending. 

If the fiscal return on these tax cuts 
is not as great as we now anticipate, 
we could end up in a serious fiscal bind 
which will force interest rates to sky- 
rocket. Hopefully our estimates of return 
on tax cut investments are correct. But 
we need to guard against the problems 
that could arise if we are wrong. By 
establishing a spending ceiling, the Con- 
gress will be sure to take a careful look 
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at what fiscal changes should be made 
if a fiscal crisis occurs. We can then de- 
cide whether to reduce the tax cuts, re- 
duce Federal spending or take steps de- 
signed to stabilize interest rates. 

This safeguard measure assures a con- 
gressional voice in the realinment of 
our priorities if a fiscal crisis occurs. We 
should have a voice in that decision. I 
urge adoption of this amendment. 

I again express my gratitude that he 
has provided this leadership in offering 
the amendment. 

Mr. ROTH. I thank the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. President, I believe it would be 
most helpful to Senators to have avail- 
able two tables which concisely show 
what has been happening in the area of 
Federal spending over the years. The first 
table shows the budget revisions for this 
year, as calculated by the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Reduction of Federal Expendi- 
tures. 

Table II is an expanded form of a table 
submitted last week by the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia. (Mr. BYRD). It 
shows the Federal deficit between 1963 
and 1972 calculated three ways—Federal 
funds, unified budget, and full employ- 
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ment budget. In addition, it recounts the 
total gross Federal debt and the annual 
interest payments for those 10 years. 

I ask unanimous consent that these two 
tables be printed at this point in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TABLE I,—FISCAL YEAR 1972 (SEPT. 9 BUDGET REVISIONS) 


[In millions] 


Outlays Receipts Deficit 


Jan. 29 budget estimates... $229,232 $217,593 


= 9 budget estimates: 
evisions and up-dating: 
“Uncontrollable’’ outlay 


—$11, 639 


Congressional action on 
outlays: 
Appropriation bills____ 
Other legislation. ____. 
Emergency employment 
program. _... SE 
Revenue reestimates 
Other, net, including 
rounding..........- 


Subtotal, revisions, etc —15, 461 
Total, after Sept. 9 
revisions. 


+7, 768 


—27, 100 
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Outlays Receipts Deficit 


Sept. 9 budget estimates—Con. 
Reductions and program 
changes: 
Postponement of Fed- 
eral pay raise 
Withdrawal or postpone- 
ment of certain pro- 
posals contemplated 
in the January 29 
budget: 
Revenue sharing 
Welfare reform, etc... 
Social security tax 


Other reductions: 

Foreign assistance... 

Federal personnel 

cut, etc 800 

Import surcharge, etc__..........- 
Investment tax credit 
Personal income tax 

exemption 
Auto excise tax repeal_......_- 
All other, net. 


Total, after Sept. 9 
revisions and re- 


ductions, etc 204,000 1—28, 000 


t Based on administration's proposed revenue package, not 
H.R, 10947 as passed, 


‘ Source: Joint Committee on Reduction of Federal Expendi- 
ures, 


TABLE 1!.—BALANCES IN FEDERAL FUNDS, UNIFIED BUDGET, AND FULL EMPLOYMENT, LEVELS OF FEDERAL DEBT, AND DEBT INTEREST, 1963-72 INCLUSIVE 


fin billions of dollars} 


Unified Full employ- 
budget 


Total debt 
interest? 


Total gross 
ment budget Federal debt? 


1 As of Dec. 31. 


2 Includes interest on debt securities held by Government agencies. 


3 Estimated figures. 


Mr. ROTH. Table II shows that gov- 
ernment spending has—as we all know— 
risen steadily over the past decade. In 
1960, for example, Federal, State, and lo- 
cal government spending amounted to 27 
percent of the gross national product. 
This year, government spending on all 
levels will account for more than 32 per- 
cent of the GNP. 

Even more alarming is the fact that 
Federal spending is becoming less and 
less controllable. In 1960, income secu- 
rity, veterans’ benefits and services, and 
interest payments on the national debt 
amounted to 34.6 percent of total out- 
lays. In 1972, it is estimated they will 
equal 40.4 percent. 

As a result of the enormous rise in Fed- 
eral spending, and the failure of tax rev- 
enues to keep pace with the spending, the 
public debt may rise to a record $429 bil- 
lion from about $291 billion just 10 years 
ago. Meanwhile, the interest on the debt 
has climbed from $8.1 billion to an esti- 
mated $21.1 billion in the same period. 

These figures do not indicate that the 
Federal Government has been willing to 
exercise the restraint that it is now call- 
ing on the private sector to practice. And 
that failure to hold the line in Govern- 
ment spending has, I am afraid, an effect 
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4 Based on revenue cuts of $4,900,000,000 passed under H.R. 10947. 


far beyond the confines of our own 
boundaries; it does not go unnoticed by 
other nations that we continue to be 
careless in our own financial affairs. It 
seems to me that if ever there were a time 
to show the world we are capable of ex- 
ercising fiscal discipline, it is now, when 
the dollar is under such severe attack in- 
ternationally. 

What we need is a determined effort by 
this Government to control all possible 
causes of inflation in order to strengthen 
our bargaining position in the continued 
negotiations over international exchange 
rates. By curbing Federal spending, we 
also reduce the need for additional Fed- 
eral debt. Foreign holdings of U.S. debt 
have recently increased to $42.7 billion, 
more than 10 percent of our public debt. 
If domestic inflation continues, dollar se- 
curities held abroad become less and less 
attractive as investments and the pres- 
sure for the United States to pay higher 
interest rates becomes the only hedge 
against foreign redemptions. 

The cuts proposed by this amendment 
will not, of course, solve the many prob- 
lems that I have alluded to. But I am 
convinced that quite apart from the fi- 
nancial effects of the spending reduction 
itself, adoption of the amendment will 


Source: Office of Management and Budget. 


have an immeasurable psychological 
effect throughout the Nation and the 
world by indicating that we in Congress 
have the determination to face these 
problems squarely and to do something 
about them. 

I stated earlier that the amendment 
proposes a reduction of but 1.2 percent 
from current spending estimates to the 
original budget figure. This is certainly 
a modest reduction and one which should 
not require any deep cuts in existing pro- 
grams. I have no doubt that greater ef- 
forts toward efficient operation through- 
out the Federal Establishment can bring 
about this slight reduction with no seri- 
ous difficulty. 

Let me stress this point: A fixed ceil- 
ing of $229.2 billion need not produce 
program cancellations. Managers at all 
levels of government must be forced to 
look for administrative “water” in their 
programs before more effective manage- 
ment is achieved. If we are to strike a 
balance between private and public 
awareness of productivity as the index 
for increased spending, Government 
must look to its own operations for new 
and better ways to economize through 
increased efficiency. 

Congressional actions earlier in the 
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year on appropriations and authoriza- 
tions have been somewhat helpful. Al- 
though we have increased appropriations 
in some areas and enacted new legisla- 
tion, we have also trimmed Presidential 
requests. Our actions here in recent days 
on foreign assistance call for $905 mil- 
lion less than the administration re- 
quested in January. The House Appro- 
priations Committee has just reported 
the Defense Department bill with a 3- 
percent reduction, or a cut of about $2.5 
billion. I think the political and legis- 
lative facts of life are such that we can- 
not reasonably expect passage in this 
fiscal year of the proposed $2.4 billion 
revenue sharing program. 

I am very disturbed by the amend- 
ments which have been added to this bill 
on the Senate floor in the past few days 
which would either increase expenditures 
or reduce revenues, or both. These addi- 
tions to the bill—I believe they total $4.7 
billion for 1972—will make it even more 
difficult to keep a rein on the Federal 
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budget without some kind of spending 
limit. As President Nixon said in his 
September 9 economic message: 

Tax cuts to stimulate employment must 
be accompanied by spending cuts to restrain 
inflation. 


I think, then, that the fact that the 
Senate has seen fit to change the revenue 
impact of this bill makes it more impera- 
tive that my amendment be adopted. 

We must also keep in mind the fact 
that the bill as reported by the Finance 
Committee contained provisions that 
would reduce revenues by nearly $16 bil- 
lion over the next 3 years. These tax 
cuts—being made to stimulate the econ- 
omy in the private area—make it manda- 
tory that we hold down Federal spend- 
ing. In fact, if a bill as comprehensive 
as the one we are now considering could 
be characterized in a few words, it would 
not be inaccurate to say that its purpose 
is to stimulate economic activity in the 
private sector. Or, put another way, to 
invigorate the economy by allowing the 
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American people to use more of their 
own money the way they think best. 

Personal savings have reached a third 
quarter rate of 7.8 percent. Consumer 
credit has dropped to 17.2 percent. These 
two figures indicate that there is a large 
reserve of potential consumer purchas- 
ing power. The bill now before us as well 
as the wage-price guidelines offered un- 
der the phase II program are intended to 
encourage greater activity in the private 
sector and at the same time to help elim- 
inate the fear that rampaging inflation 
is simply a way of life in this country. I 
firmly believe that the encouragement of 
private spending must be accompanied 
by caution in Federal spending. 

At this point, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a table 
showing personal savings and consumer 
credit for calendar years 1966 through 
the third quarter of this year. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


TABLE III.—PERSONAL SAVINGS AND TOTAL CONSUMER CREDIT 
[Dolars in billions} 


Total 
consumer 
credit 


Disposable 
personal 
income 


Personal 


savings Percent 


Calendar year: 
1966 


1 Preliminary 3d quarter figures, 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I shall not 
detain the Senate longer. The amend- 
ment, I think, is quite simple: It places a 
firm ceiling on Federal spending for this 
fiscal year in the amount requested in the 
President’s budget message in January. 
That figure—$229.2 billion—is about 1.2 
percent less than current spending esti- 
mates for fiscal 1972. It means that the 
current estimates would have to be cut 
back about $2.8 billion. But as I have in- 
dicated before, Congress has already 
made substantial cuts in many areas, so 
the modest 1.2-percent reduction should 
not be difficult to achieve. I think any 
fears that a ceiling of this nature will re- 
quire needed programs to be drastically 
cut are wholly unfounded. Surely there is 
enough “water” in the great complex of 
programs administered by the Federal 
Government to absorb such a cut with no 
serious effects. 

But perhaps more important than the 
actual dollar savings—important though 
they are—is the fact that adoption of this 
amendment will show the American peo- 
ple that the Government is willing to ex- 
ercise a little restraint in the fight against 
inflation, too. I think the importance of 
this psychological factor cannot be over- 
emphasized. We are dealing here with one 
of the most serious domestic problems we 
have, and its solution is one which de- 
mands leadership from the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Congress. 

I urge the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. President, at this time, I am glad 
to yield 10 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE). 


Source: Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I want 
to thank the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware (Mr. Rorx) for his excellent 
speech on the amendment which he has 
offered. I enthusiastically support it. 

As I understand it, the amendment 
places a ceiling of $229.2 billion on Fed- 
eral spending for fiscal year 1972. 


TOTAL SPENDING FIGURE IS DESIRABLE 


First of all I believe the principle in- 
volved is a highly desirable one. The 
principle is right. With only rare excep- 
tions, Congress in the past has taken 
up and passed 15 to 20 individual ap- 
propriation bills without considering 
the totality of their impact. Each was 
treated separately. Some exceeded the 
budget estimates. Many were below the 
estimates. But seldom have they been 
treated in their totality. 

I support the Roth amendment, there- 
fore, because I believe it is time that 
Congress adopted the regular practice of 
setting a ceiling on the total of Govern- 
ment expenditures and legislating and 
appropriating accordingly. 

A REALISTIC CEILING 

Second, I support his amendment be- 
cause it is a realistic ceiling. For my own 
part, I would be willing to set a ceiling 
even below the $229.2 billion he pro- 
poses. No one can argue that it is onerous 
or punitive or excessively stringent. 

The Government of the United States 
should be able to fund needed and ur- 


gent programs within this ceiling. No 
necessary program for defense, welfare, 
health, education, or other area need 
suffer because of the overall ceiling 
which this amendment proposes. 

FISCAL DISCIPLINE 

Third, I support it because it can bring 
a necessary fiscal discipline to Gov- 
ernment spending. Nothing in the 
amendment prevents the Congress or 
the President from increasing or de- 
creasing spending on any particular pro- 
gram where it has already been author- 
ized by law. But what the amendment 
does is to provide that if spending in 
one area is raised, spending in some oth- 
er area must be decreased. Instead of a 
policy of “all this and Heaven, too,” it 
will force the President and the execu- 
tive depactments to make tough, hard 
choices between and among programs. 

That is called setting priorities. And 
that is what a budget and a budget or 
fiscal limitation can do better than any 
other instrument. 

We often speak of priorities, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Everyone is for establishing pri- 
orities but the one sure, definite, and spe- 
cific way Congress can do it is the way 
the Senator from Delaware (Mr, ROTH) 
is proposing. 

GOOD ECONOMICS 

There is yet another reason why I 
support this amendment; $229.2 billion is 
the amount of income the Federal Gov- 
ernment would take in if we were op- 
erating at substantially full employment. 
It is, therefore, a noninflationary figure. 
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Even if Federal receipts do not reach 
$229.2 billion—and they will fall short of 
that amount by over $30 billion and prob- 
ably by $35 billion this year—the result- 
ing deficit need not be inflationary pro- 
vided that spending is limited to the so- 
called full employment level. 

For that reason the ceiling is an ap- 
propriate one and represents good eco- 
nomic policy as well as good budgetary 
policy. 

One of the many useful innovations of 
the Nixon administration which many of 
us applaud—I have been critical of the 
President on some things on which he 
has taken no action—is the fact that he 
has recognized the full employment con- 
cept which economists have been plead- 
ing for for a long time. It is a sensible 
concept that we should calculate in our 
budgetary policy based on what the rev- 
enues will be at full employment. That 
would be an automatic stabilizing fac- 
tor to stimulate the economy when it 
needs stimulating and could restrain the 
economy when it should be restrained. 

RETRIEVES CONGRESSIONAL POWER OVER 
PURSE STRINGS 


Finally, I support the amendment as a 
needed check on the executive branch of 
the Government by the legislative branch 
of the Government. It will help to return 
to Congress its constitutional power over 
the purse strings. 

While Congress can cut appropriations 
bills or increase appropriations bills, the 
actual level of spending or outlays is now 
controlled by the executive branch of 
the Government. That is true in the ab- 
sence of passing a ceiling amendment. 
Let me illustrate that fact: 

In the past few years, Congress has 
made drastic cuts in the funds for the 
Pentagon. Altogether, we have cut about 
$13 billion from the Pentagon requests in 
the past 4 fiscal years. But each year the 
Pentagon continues to spend at almost 
precisely the same amounts; namely, $77 
billion in fiscal year 1968, $77 billion in 
fiscal year 1969, $77 billion in fiscal year 
1970, and $74.6 billion in fiscal year 
1971—the first small decline. 

Thus, while Congress cut the Pentagon 
estimates or requests by some $13 billion 
in the past 4 years, the actual cut in 
spending or outlays for the Pentagon in 
all of these years was only $2.5 to $3 
billion. 

There is a simple explanation for that. 
Congress appropriates, but the executive 
branch controls the rate of spending or 
outlays. This is especially true in cases 
such as Defense, where the Pentagon has 
a backlog of $35 billion in funds which it 
can draw on even when Congress cuts its 
money. 

I, therefore, support the Roth amend- 
ment because under it Congress retrieves 
its power to determine the total amount 
of spending—a power which in the ab- 
sence of the passage of this amendment 
it will once again supinely delegate to 
the executive branch of the Government. 

At the same time, this amendment 
does provide a great deal of flexibility 
and authority for the President because 
it gives him the initiative in the deter- 
mination of where spending must be re- 
duced. I realize that many Senators will 
vote against this amendment for that. 
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reason, but I do not know how else we 
can do it. If there is a better way, I would 
certainly support it, but the Roth 
amendment, it seems to me, is the prac- 
tical way to set a ceiling. 

SUMMARY 


This amendment is therefore right in 
principle. It imposes a needed fiscal dis- 
cipline. It provides an overall total for 
Federal spending. It helps to impose 
spending priorities. It is realistic. It can 
retrieve for Congress the power over the 
purse which Congress has lost because 
it has refused to exercise it. 

I support the Roth amendment and I 
urge my colleagues to support it as one 
means to help return both fiscal and 
economic soundness to Federal financing. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from Wisconsin for his com- 
ments and particularly for his argu- 
ments in favor of the amendment, 

At this time, Mr. President, I yield 10 
minutes to the junior Senator from New 
York (Mr. BUCKLEY). 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I rise 
to support the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Delaware. I am proud to 
be a cosponsor. 

Mr. President, over 100 amendments 
to the Revenue Act of 1971 have thus far 
been submitted. The amendment now 
under consideration is beyond any doubt 
the most significant one of them all. 
The others, by and large, play around 
with details. The Roth amendment, how- 
ever, amounts to a solemn declaration 
that this Congress is determined to im- 
pose on itself, to impose on the Federal 
Government, the kind of fiscal self-dis- 
cipline which is absolutely essential if we 
are to succeed in achieving the primary 
goals of this legislation: namely to stim- 
ulate consumption and modernize our 
industrial plant without at the same 
time stoking the fires of a new inflation. 

For some time, we have all been con- 
scious of the urgent need to curb the in- 
flationary forces from which we are now 
just beginning to emerge. Yet every day 
we see new proposals for new ways of 
spending money, and new proposals for 
further reductions in revenue, the net 
effect of which would be to inflate still 
further our already huge Federal deficit, 
however calculated. Amendments offered 
to this act by one Senator alone would 
increase that deficit by more than $23 
billion. The time has simply come when 
we have to declare a halt; when we have 
to discipline ourselves to pair each in- 
crease in one category of expenditure 
with either an increase in revenues or a 
cut in some other category of expendi- 
ture. 

Earlier this year, the President pro- 
posed expenditures of $229,232,000,000 for 
the current fiscal year. This budget was 
based on the so-called full employment 
concept, and it assumed the enactment 
of a number of the administration’s rec- 
ommendations as to which the Congress 
has yet to act. On the other hand, the 
Congress has enacted legislation calling 
for major expenditures not originally an- 
ticipated, and certain of the Federal 
Government’s mandated costs are run- 
ning at higher than estimated levels. The 
net result of all this is that as of mid- 
September, estimated Federal outlays for 
this fiscal year had increased 1.2 percent 
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to approximately $232 billion. Thus if we 
exert from this point forward the sort of 
fiscal restraint which is essential to the 
achievement of our economic goals, we 
can with minor trimming end the year 
within the budgetary limits originally 
proposed. 

Now the figure $229,232,000,000 was not 
conjured out of the air. It resulted from a 
careful calculation of estimated revenues 
which could be anticipated from the ex- 
isting tax structure if the economy were 
operating at a full employment level; 
that is to say, at a level at which no more 
than 4 percent of the Nation’s work force 
would be unemployed. On the basis of 
that calculation, the proposel budget 
would be in balance, on a full-employ- 
ment projections, and would not be in- 
fiationary per se. Although this is a novel 
basis on which to predicate a Federal 
budget and estimate its inflationary im- 
pact, and although the concept has met 
with considerable skepticism by those 
who find it hard to translate red ink into 
black through the introduction of hy- 
pothetical revenues, the full employment 
concept does have important backing 
among responsible economists, and it 
does impose a rigid line of demarcation 
between inflationary and noninflationary 
levels of Federal spending. 

This the President was careful to point 
out in his state of the Union and budg- 
etary messages. He emphasized that the 
concept imposed its own mandatory 
restraints; and that the price of going 
over the line would be to continue to feed 
the inflationary pressures which have so 
bedeviled us in recent years. It requires 
in fact, an almost heroic restraint be- 
cause of the removal of the easier dis- 
cipline of measuring cash outlays against 
cash income. This was recently pointed 
out by Dr. Henry Kaufman, economist 
for the New York investment banking 
firm of Salomon Brothers, when he 
noted in an address before the New York 
State Bankers Association that— 

The “full employment” budget is noble 
and highly desirable but the prescription 
is dangerous and naive unless the govern- 
ment also finds a way to blunt inflation as 
the budget program unfolds. 


This point is critical to an under- 
standing of the importance of this 
amendment. There is no doubt that the 
full employment budget has sound con- 
ceptual credentials, even if it poses a 
formidable problem of measurement. 
What is extremely important is the fact 
that a sound full-employment expendi- 
ture and revenue program can become an 
uncontrollable engine of inflation if rigid 
discipline is not imposed upon the Gov- 
ernment’s spending programs, It is pre- 
cisely this form of discipline that the 
Congress has been reluctant to apply; a 
form of discipline which this amend- 
ment would institute in a manner which 
is both simple and direct. 

As things have developed thus far, in 
part because revenues have fallen short 
of the administration’s projections and 
in part for other reasons, the originally 
proposed $229.2 billion in Federal out- 
lays will produce a $5 billion deficit cal- 
culated even on the full employment ba- 
sis; a deficit which stated in more con- 
ventional terms will come to between 
$27 and $34 billion. Thus even by hold- 
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ing to the original line, as this amend- 
ment would require, we will not nullify 
the inflationary impact of Federal ex- 
penditures during the current fiscal year, 
whatever economic theory one embraces. 
If we are to act responsibly, therefore, 
we must either determine that we will 
hold the line on Federal Government out- 
lays, or that we will increase its income. 
But to increase taxes would be unwise at 
this particular moment in the business 
cycle because we would run the danger 
of stifling the initiatives which we are 
seeking to encourage. 

The only responsible alternative for 
the Congress, therefore, is to reduce the 
aggregate level of expenditures to that 
level which is appropriate to our current 
rate of taxation. Enactment of this 
amendment will not eliminate inflation- 
ary pressures, but it would represent a 
major step in the direction of fiscal sta- 
bility, and it would underline in a most 
meaningful manner the determination 
of the Congress to bring inflation under 
control. I submit that if we take such 
a step, this Congress will do more to 
puncture the Nation’s inflationary psy- 
chosis than any number of executive 
edicts attempting to outlaw further rises 
in wages and prices. 

The Revenue Act of 1971 as reported 
out by the Finance Committee will, of 
course, contribute to this fiscal year’s an- 
ticipated deficit. The tax cuts for which 
it provides, however, result from the im- 
plementation in one form or another of 
the administration’s requests for invest- 
ment tax credits, the acceleration of per- 
sonal tax exemptions, and the repeal of 
the excise tax on automobiles—measures 
which are specifically designed to stimu- 
late consumption and improve the effi- 
ciency of our industries. In this manner, 
it is hoped that the resulting economic 
growth will more than offset the infia- 
tionary impact of the tax reductions. 

The expected effect of the investment 
tax credit was described by Dr. Paul Mc- 
Cracken, Chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, in the fol- 
lowing manner before the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee: 

This near term (program) will create jobs 
and production for a segment of the eco- 
nomy which will stimulate the modernization 
of our productive facilities so necessary to 
maintain our competitive position interna- 
tionally and to achieve the gains in produc- 
tivity out of which improvements in real 
wages and material levels of living are 
achieved. 


For this program to be effective, for 
the administration’s entire effort to bear 
fruits, it is mandatory that inflation be 
brought under control. There will be no 
investment forthcoming if a potential 
investor believes that the benefits to be 
derived from improved efficiency will be 
eaten away by further inflation. By the 
same token, the tax savings which are 
to be realized by individuals may be add- 
ed to already record savings, rather than 
spent for consumer goods, if the public 
at large continues to be apprehensive 
about the future of the economy. 

I believe deeply, Mr. President, that 
there is no single action which this Con- 
gress can take which would be better de- 
signed to give investors and consumers 
alike that renewed confidence in the basic 
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soundness and stability of the American 
economy that the adoption of the Roth 
amendment. This amendment will be 
tantamount to a pledge to the American 
people that the Government of the United 
States is prepared to impose on itself the 
same disciplines that it has already im- 
posed on American wage earners and 
American business. 

Mr. President, I urge deeply the adop- 
tion of the amendment. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr, President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I support the proposal offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Delaware. I do 
not regard this proposal as a perfect one 
and I am sure that the Senator from 
Delaware does not either. 

What he is seeking to do is to find 
some means of getting Federal spending 
under control. Unless we are able to get 
Federal spending under control, it seems 
to me we will not be able to lick inflation. 

I do not see how we can ask the work- 
ing people to hold down their requests 
for wage increases and ask the business 
people to hold down their prices unless 
the Federal Government itself is willing 
to show some restraint in its spending 
policies. 

Mr. President, the pending amend- 
ment would place a ceiling of $229.2 bil- 
lion on Federal outlays. That compares 
with last year’s outlays—I am speaking 
of the fiscal year which ended this past 
June—of $211.6 billion. 

So even within this $229.2 billion ceil- 
ing there is an increase in Federal spend- 
ing of $17.6 billion for this one fiscal 
year. Percentagewise, that is an increase 
of 8.3 percent, substantially above the 
Government’s guideline for wage in- 
creases of 5.5 percent. 

As I mentioned earlier it is very difi- 
cult to work out an amendment to ac- 
complish precisely a ceiling on expendi- 
tures. The able Senator from Delaware 
has come up with this proposal which, 
while not perfect, certainly is a starting 
point and certainly is something that 
could be helpful in getting Federal spend- 
ing under control. 

I think it is vitally important that the 
Senate, the House, and the executive 
branch of Government work together in 
an effort to reduce these smashingly 
large Federal funds deficits that the Fed- 
eral Government has been running. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks a table 
showing deficits in Federal funds and 
interest on the national debt for the 
period 1963 to 1972 inclusive, and a 
table showing Federal finances for the 
fiscal year 1971. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits 1 and 2.) 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
a study of the revenues, receipts, and 
outlays of the Federal Government in 
recent years shows that during the 10- 
year period 1963 through the estimated 
deficit for 1972, the Government will 
run Federal funds deficit totaling $151.3 
billion. 
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The significant part is that in the 
last fiscal year, the one that ended this 
past June, and the current fiscal year, 
the two together, the fiscal funds deficits 
for those 2 years will be $65 billion, as 
a minimum. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Del- 
aware is attempting to do something 
about these tremendous government de- 
ficits. In trying to develop this amend- 
ment he has found, as others have 
found, that it is very difficult to deter- 
mine a precise method of doing this. 

I want to commend him for the time, 
effort, and ability he has spent on this 
matter. I think what he is proposing 
to the Senate today is well worth the 
Senate trying out. I think it could be, 
as the able Senator from New York just 
mentioned, a turning point in this whole 
question of Federal spending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 


EXHIBIT 1 


TABLE 1.—DEFICITS IN FEDERAL FUNDS AND INTEREST ON 
THE NATIONAL DEBT. 1963-72 INCLUSIVE 


{In billions of dollars} 


Deficits Debt 


Receipts Outlays (-) interest 


NVR eee 
PBSSaSRnH55 
NI PAUD Suo 


10-year total... 1,152.7 


5 


1 Estimated figures. 


Source: Office of Management and Budget, except 1972 
estimates. 


EXHIBIT 2 
TABLE 2.—FEDERAL FINANCES, FISCAL YEAR 1971 


{In billions of dollars] 


Deficit (—) 


or 
Revenues Outiays surplus (-+) 


163.8 
47.8 
211.6 


—30. 
+6. 
—23. 


Source: U.S. Treasury Department. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator allow me to speak now in op- 
position to the amendment? 

Mr. ROTH. Iam happy to do so. 

Mr, BENNETT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Utah is recognized. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, as I 
begin to present the real story of this 
problem I am reminded of the famous 
statement that the spirit is willing but 
the flesh is weak. Sometimes I think it 
should be the other way around. The 
fiesh is willing but the spirit is weak. 

If this were the best of all possible 
worlds, if all men were completely re- 
sponsible, completely free from selfish- 
ness, if we had no politics, if we could 
operate this Government on the basis of 
sound economics, then the proposal could 
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be seriously considered. But unfortunate- 
ly, none of those things is true. 

My friend, the Senator from Delaware, 
is new in this body. Perhaps he does not 
realize that we have had a parallel ex- 
perience to this that began in 1917. In 
1917 we placed a ceiling on the national 
debt, and we said the Government would 
never be allowed to borrow money if that 
would breach the ceiling. Every year since 
that—at least every year I have been in 
the Senate—we have solemnly met and 
raised the ceiling. Why? We do so be- 
cause a ceiling cannot be placed on the 
amount which must be borrowed because 
that is determined by other actions of 
Congress or the President, and the Fed- 
eral Government cannot be placed in a 
position where it cannot pay its bills. So 
we solemnly raise the ceiling, and we are 
going to have the same experience with 
this limitation if we attempt to put it on. 

I have listened to the figures and I 
could agree with all of them, if this were 
the best of all possible worlds. If we 
could put on a limit or ceiling and en- 
force it, that would be fine. But it will 
not be retained intact if other overriding 
forces begin to operate. 

One of the reasons it will not work is 
that we have a split responsibility. Con- 
gress appropriates the money; the Presi- 
dent spends it. 

Now it has been said here that this is 
going to be an effective limit on spending. 

But, it is not a limit on appropriations. 
We in this body can appropriate any- 
thing that the majority of the Congress 
will approve and then, when the Presi- 
dent, under the ceiling, says he will not 
spend it, we get into the kind of debate 
we heard earlier today where the Presi- 
dent was excoriated because he is declin- 
ing to spend some of the money in the 
highway trust fund. 

I have learned, human nature being 
what it is, that each Member of Congress 
has a different idea of what the priorities 
should be. We are all perfectly prepared 
to say to the President, “You must not 
spend that money for purpose A. You 
have to cut that down. But purpose B is 
what I am interested in, and you cannot 
put any ceiling on that.” 

I have a memory of a letter I received 
a number of years ago from a constituent 
who was a friend of many years. He sent 
a letter from the Chamber of Commerce, 
under pressure, in which he said, “We 
have got to cut the cost of Government.” 
But there was a “P.S.” and the PS. 
referred to a program on which “we are 
not spending nearly enough. Will you 
please double the appropriation for that 
particular project?” 

That is the psychology under which we 
are operating here, and I think we all 
know it. I think it is particularly sensi- 
tive in the present situation, because one 
political party controls the Congress and 
the appropriations and another political 
party has its representative in the White 
House, and we can see the interesting 
possibilities this presents for next year’s 
campaign. If Congress imposes an over- 
all limit on spending and then sends pro- 
grams to the President under which he is 
called upon to spend certain amounts of 
money, and the President does not spend 
all those amounts, the people who were 
in favor of those programs will take to 
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the hustings and excoriate the President 
from one end of the country to the other. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator knows that 
Congress has moved in both directions. 
On occasion it has tried to make the 
President spend money and on occasion 
it has told the President that he could 
not spend the money. 

The Senator knows that some years 
ago we passed a bill that required the 
President to buy so much sugar from the 
Dominican Republic when Trujillo was in 
charge down there. Those who brought 
out the conference report on that bill had 
to bow their heads and apologize to the 
Senate and say it was the best they could 
do. Then President Eisenhower said— 

I am not going to buy sugar from them. 
All they can do is impeach me, and I do not 
think they have that many votes. 


The majority of the Senate probably 
encouraged the administration in that 
attitude because they thought it was the 
wrong thing to do. 

Recently we have enacted laws which 
provided that the President “shall do 
this; that he shall spend this money,” 
and then the President would say he was 
not going to do it. I guess we will be at 
that same impasse with this amendment. 
Here is a situation where Congress states, 
“You cannot spend more than this 
amount of money.” Then every Senator 
who is interested in a particular matter, 
if he has enough influence, will make an 
exception. It might be for a project in 
Louisiana, on the fire ants, for example. 
He will succeed in having included in 
the bill that passes a provision that the 
President shall spend so much on control 
of the fire ants, or whatever that Sen- 
ator’s particular project is. Everybody 
will seek a special provision that a par- 
ticular amount of money must be spent 
on a particular project in excess of the 
limitation. By the time we get through 
we will say we have a spending limita- 
tion, but we will have nullified it by put- 
ting in about 50 exceptions which provide 
that the President shall spend a particu- 
lar amount of money on this or that par- 
ticular project. 

Mr. BENNETT. We went through that 
in 1968. We had such a ceiling and Con- 
gress excepted from the ceiling—and 
there would be no exceptions from the 
ceiling under the present proposal— 
items which it considered uncontrollable, 
such as interest, veterans benefits, and 
social security trust fund payments. They 
were excepted in the original bill. But did 
that satisfy Congress? No. When we sub- 
sequently passed appropriations bills, we 
specified that the President could not re- 
duce the appropriations for the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, for public assistance 
to States, and for aid to schools in fed- 
erally impacted areas. Adding them to- 
gether, they amounted to a total increase 
above the limitation of $6 billion. 

I am as sure as I stand here that if 
we were to pass this bill today we would 
soon face the very same situation. I do 
not think there is any way around it. 

Mr. LONG. In other words, after we 
passed the spending limitation, we added 
more special situations after the fact? 
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Mr. BENNETT. Yes we did. The last 
four I mentioned were passed after we 
imposed the original limitation. 

Mr. LONG. So we spent more time un- 
doing what we did than we spent doing 
it? 

Mr. BENNETT. That is right, and we 
would do it again. 

The fact that there is an overall limit 
which applies only to the President al- 
lows Congress to be as reckless as it 
pleases and makes it possible for the 
President’s political opponents to say, 
“Well, we voted these benefits, but the 
President would not give them to you.” 
Then it allows the President, on the other 
hand, to undo what Congress has done, 
as we heard earlier today in the debate 
on the highway trust fund. 

To enact a law which sets the two 
branches of government at odds with 
each other and gives each a chance to 
undercut the responsibility of the other 
is not good government. 

Let us go further though. Suppose the 
limitation has been enacted, the matter 
is in the President’s hands, and he is not 
having trouble with Congress, If he were 
to cut back expenditures proportionately, 
obviously this would not make sense since 
it would not take the relative need for 
various programs into account. It also 
would be unfair, because some depart- 
ments operate very close to the line and 
other departments operate very reck- 
lessly. And, in passing, I might note that 
some committees operate very close to 
the line and some committees operate as 
spendthrifts. Our committee is being 
forced to ask for a small additional ap- 
propriation because we cannot carry on 
the program imposed on us with the very 
modest appropriation originally allotted 
us. 

On the other hand, if the President 
cuts expenditures back selectively, if he 
decides from which specific programs the 
money is to be withheld, he has sub- 
stituted his judgment for Congress’ on 
priorities and he immediately creates a 
political storm. He has to try to defend 
the decisions, but he cannot possibly de- 
fend them to the people whose programs 
have been affected. 

Also as I have already mentioned, the 
bill has no provision for uncontrollable 
expenses—interest, veterans’ benefits, 
and social security benefits. These 
amounts change as a result of changing 
conditions. And yet, under the amend- 
ment, if they increased, the President 
would be required to cut back spending 
on other programs under his control. 

Mr. President, I can understand the 
motivation for this kind of amendment. 
I can understand what its sponsors hope 
to achieve. But I have been through this 
with respect to the debt ceiling and I 
have seen how, with respect to an earlier 
attempt to put a ceiling on expenditures, 
Congress itself defies its own ceiling. And 
in the case to which I referred it was not 
a Congress of one party defying the 
President of another, but it was a situa- 
tion in which the same party controlled 
both the White House and the Congress. 

So this is a noble concept, with which 
I agree in principle, but which I know 
from experience just will not work. I 
think all it would do would be to put 
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President Nixon in an unbearable posi- 
tion. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the admin- 
istration’s current budget estimate is 
$232 billion. That is assuming that the 
President can carry out the commitment 
he made to the American people and 
Congress of reducing estimated expendi- 
tures by $5 billion, and I am willing to 
assume that the President will do exact- 
ly what he said he was going to do. 

Even in those spending areas, there 
are going to be some cuts which some of 
us will not be too happy about. 

This amendment would make the Pres- 
ident cut back spending even further, to 
the original budget estimate of $229 bil- 
lion. But since the President made that 
original estimate, we have had a con- 
siderable amount of inflation; I am in- 
formed it is close to 5 percent. That 
means that since that budget was orig- 
inally submitted, the estimate would 
have to be raised by an additional $10 
billion just to reflect the increase in the 
cost of goods and wage rates. 

This amendment calls for a major cut- 
back, but without specification as to 
where it is to come from. I am confident 
that, if it passed, everyone who voted for 
it would be in a hurry to rush down and 
see what he could do about protecting the 
full amount of each item that affected 
his particular State, or that he thought 
was essential to the operations of this 
Government. 

Of course, we all know there are cer- 
tain things over which we have very 
little control, such as interest on the na- 
tional debt, veterans’ services, and vari- 
ous Social Security trust fund payments 
which will have to be made in any event. 

Mr. President, we on the Committee on 
Finance have not had the opportunity to 
give the matter the study it should de- 
serve. We think it better to rely upon the 
President, who is already cutting down 
on a lot of things—more than some of us 
think he ought to do—to hold down 
spending to the best of his ability, and 
rely on him to use his best judgment. It 
seems to me that that is adequate for 
now. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator’s com- 
ments remind me that I have already 
been to the White House to remind the 
President that they have cut $5 million 
out of needed reclamation funds for the 
State of Utah, and to ask them if they 
will please release them. I am just one; 
we are all in the same position. 

Mr. LONG. As the Senator knows, I 
am a Democrat and he is a Republican, 
and I may find it necessary to also go 
down and make requests as to certain 
items which I regard as essential, that 
should not be cut back. If we enact this 
measure, the situation would be even 
more difficult. 

Everyone in the Senate would be will- 
ing to cut spending $30 billion, provided 
they would cut it exactly where they 
wanted to. But not one of us would be 
willing to cut spending by $30 billion 
if some other Senator were to decide 
where the cut was to come. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I am 
tempted to tell another story. 
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I had not been in Congress very long 
when I was invited to come downtown 
and meet a group of businessmen from 
a State other than mine. I listened for 
30 minutes to the most fervent kind of 
oratory along the lines of “We have got 
to cut down the costs of the Federal 
Government.” 

I asked someone in the group, “How 
many Federal employees do you have 
in your State?” 

“Oh, we have 30,000. We are very 
proud of them.” 

I said, “This would mean firing 3,000 
Federal employees in your State.” 

Then the roof went off. Oh, it would 
not mean that at all. It meant firing 
them in Washington. They could not 
lose a single Federal employee in their 
State. 

This is a natural, human point of 
view on this situation, and we will never 
solve it by putting a theoretical limit on 
expenditures. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator. I 
yield 3 minutes to the senior Senator 
from Louisiana. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 946— 
CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS, 
1972 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I have 
consulted both the majority and minor- 
ity leaders relative to taking up House 
Joint Resolution 946, a continuing reso- 
lution which was sent to the Senate from 
the House of Representatives last week 
and I ask unanimous consent for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A joint resolution (H.J. Res. 946) making 
further continuing appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1972, and for other purposes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Appropriations with an 
amendment to strike out all after the re- 
solving clause and insert: 

That the joint resoiution of July 1, 1971 
(Public Law 92-38), as amended, is hereby 
further amended (1) by striking out “No- 
vember 15, 1971” in clause (c) of section 102 
and inserting in lieu thereof “December 1, 
1971”; and (2) by adding at the end thereof 
the following new section: 

“Sec. 108. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this joint resolution, obligations 
incurred hereundcr for foreign economic and 
military assistance and sales shall not exceed 
the rate provided for in authorization acts 
for such assistance passed during the Ist 
session, 92nd Congress: Provided, That, 
whenever the rate of obligations for such 
assistance made available under such an 
atuhorization act as passed by the Senate is 
different from that contained under such an 
act as passed by the House, the rate of obli- 
gations shall be limited to the lower rate.” 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
existing continuing resolution under 
which certain departments and agencies 
of the Federal Government are operating 
expired at midnight last night, Novem- 
ber 15. In brief, three regular annual ap- 
propriation bills remain to be enacted— 
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the Department of Defense, District of 
Columbia, and foreign assistance ap- 
propriation bills for fiscal year 1972. The 
military construction appropriation bill 
cleared both Houses yesterday, but until 
such time as the President signs the 
measure, the programs funded in that 
bill will be without new obligational au- 
thority. 

Mr. President, the original continuing 
resolution, which was signed July 1, 1971, 
continued existing programs for the 
period through August 6, 1971. It was 
amended, first, to continue such pro- 
grams through October 15, 1971, and, 
then again, to continue them for the 
period November 15. House Joint Reso- 
lution 946, as it passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives, proposed to extend the ex- 
piration date to the sine die adjourn- 
ment of the first session of the 92d Con- 
gress. 

There was some objection to taking it 
up because of the time element. As a 
matter of fact, it was to expire whenever 
Congress adjourned sine die. 

So yesterday, the President called some 
of us to the White House, and we dis- 
cussed the matter thoroughly. It was 
agreed that the continuing resolution 
would be extended to December 1 of this 
year, and that the amount of objections, 
with respect to foreign aid could not ex- 
ceed the amount fixed by the Senate in 
two bills passed last week. 

The proposed Senate amendment in 
the nature of a substitute provides that 
the amount to be spent will be which- 
ever is lower, the agregate of the two 
Senate authorization bills the House au- 
thorization bill or the amount the pres- 
ent continuing resolution law provides. 

This morning we had a meeting of 
the committee, and the committee agreed 
unanimously to report the resolution out 
for action by the Senate immediately so 
that the activities of the Government 
provided for in the Department of De- 
fense appropriation bills, the foreign 
assistance appropriation bill and the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill 
could carry on their normal functions. 
The committee hopes to act tomorrow 
on the Department of Defense appro- 
priation bill and we hope next week we 
can take up the District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution is open to further amend- 
ment. If there be no further amendment 
to be proposed, the question is on the 
engrossment of the amendment and the 
third reading of the joint resolution. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the joint resolution to be 
read the third time. 

The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 946) 
was read the third time, and passed. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1971 
The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10947) to provide a job 


development investment credit, to re- 
duce individual income taxes, to reduce 
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certain excise taxes, 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ROTH. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I have 
been very much interested in the collo- 
quy carried on between the distinguished 
chairman of our committee and the 
ranking Republican member, the Sena- 
tor from Utah (Mr. BENNETT). I agree 
that we have not been very successful 
in controlling ourselves as far as ex- 
penditures are concerned, but I do want 
to speak in support of amendment No. 
642, which would place this limit on 
spending that we have been talking 
about. 

I feel very keenly about this. Previous- 
ly, after discussing it with the distin- 
guished chairman of my committee, I 
introduced legislation requiring a bal- 
anced budget. This requires a consti- 
tutional amendment, so it could not be 
obtained in any short period of time. I 
recognize it will require years to be ap- 
proved. But I shall continue my efforts 
toward that goal, because it must be 
reached if we are to have full fiscal re- 
sponsibility. 

In the President’s budget last January 
he proposed an outlay of $229,232,000,000 
for the current fiscal year. The President 
concluded he had abandoned the ideal of 
a balanced budget and was proposing a 
new concept, the full employment 
budget. 

The President estimated revenues for 
the current fiscal year of $217.6 billion, 
thus leaving an estimated budget deficit 
of $11.6 billion. 

Since last January many things have 
happened. Revenue estimates have been 
going down. Spending has been going up. 

Mr. President, this happens in State 
government as well as Federal Govern- 
ment. I had the experience of serving as 
Governor of my State. We were forced 
to balance the budget, and we were able 
to do it. We could not do otherwise. I 
admit that we did not have the complex 
problems that we have at the Federal 
level because of the defense of our Na- 
tion, but in many other respects we have 
the same problems and the same desires 
with members of the legislature as we 
have now with the Members of Congress. 
So we cannot just say that spending re- 
straints cannot be made effective. 

I agree that if we continue the present 
attitude that has been expressed by my 
colleagues, it is difficult to achieve con- 
trol. We must change that psychology if 
we are going to accomplish this goal of 
restraint. But I do feel that it can be 
done. 

Thanks to Congress and increases in 
the so-called uncontrollables, estimated 
expenditures for the current fiscal year 
now approximate $232 billion. Esti- 
mates of the deficit for the current year 
run to $28 billion. 

In just one decade Congress and three 
administrations have managed to spend 
in the neighborhood of $120 billion in 
excess of revenues. Interest on the huge 
national debt is running at more than 
$21 billion per year. 

Now we are suffering the consequences 
of this ridiculous binge. 


and for other 
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Our heavy deficit financing, combined 
with the increasing flood of imports, has 
created a crisis in the international 
monetary and trading system. The dollar 
has suffered tremendously. 

The news in the press this morning is 
very disappointing. The U.S. balance- 
of-payments deficit for the third quar- 
ter was $12.1 billion, the largest gap 
in our Nation’s history. This is discon- 
certing. We are all very concerned about 
it. Our heavy deficit financing combined 
with the increasing flood of imports have 
been greatly responsible for the increase 
in the balance-of-payments deficit. 

Deficit spending has encouraged the 
runaway inflation which forced President 
Nixon to take the drastic actions of 
August 15. Through excessive Federal 
spending, we have damaged the very 
foundations of our American economic 
system. 

Excessive Federal spending is not the 
answer to our current problems. The big- 
ger the deficit, the harder it will be to 
restore a stable economy in the United 
States. 

Heavy deficit budgets are only tempo- 
rary remedies for unemployment, but 
the overspending has inflationary con- 
sequences that linger for a very long 
time. 

The large lesson of history is plain to 
see and understand. Failure to hold ex- 
penditures reasonably close to the Na- 
tion’s resources bring higher prices, 
great burdens of interest on the debt, and 
high interest rates on all borrowing; it 
forces other nations to act in ways which 
cheapen the dollar even if the United 
States does not nominally devalue. 

Mr. President, the attempts to put 
flexible spending limitations on the 1970 
and 1971 budgets were failures. 

The only way to control spending is to 
put an absolute ceiling that would apply 
to all expenditures and net lending. 

I would prefer that this figure provide 
for a balanced budget, or very close to it. 

It is obvious, however, that we will not 
and cannot have a balanced budget at 
this point in history. 

Although we cannot have a balanced 
budget, we can make an effort to keep 
the deficit at a reasonable level. 

Mr. President, I feel that our Govern- 
ment certainly should be able to operate 
on $229.2 billion for the current fiscal 
year. If the uncontrollables in the budget 
rise more than expected, then the Con- 
gress and executive branch of Govern- 
ment should cut back on controllable 
programs to keep the spending at a rea- 
sonable level. 

Without this ceiling there is a seem- 
ingly irrestible urge to add programs and 
additional billions of dollars to Federal 
expenditures. The reasoning—or lack of 
reasoning—seems to be: “the deficit al- 
ready is so large that a few more billion 
will not hurt.” 

I submit that the deeper we go into 
debt, the more insult we add to our al- 
ready considerable economic injury. It 
is time to stop evading our fiscal respon- 
sibility and start showing the same re- 
spect for our national budget that we 
should for any reasonable family budget 
or any well-run business budget. 

I feel that the adoption of this amend- 
ment will certainly be a reminder to all 
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of us and to the people of this Nation of 
the importance of bringing about fiscal 
responsibility. Of course, I realize that 
it is difficult sometimes to turn down a 
program that seems to be needed very 
badly. But we must weigh our priorities, 
and we must realize that the present 
times are not at all like those that we 
were in when many of the past decisions 
which we have talked about were 
reached. 

Mr. President, I urge the adoption of 
the amendment. 

Mr. ROTH, Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware has 23 minutes. 

Mr. ROTH. I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. President, I was deeply concerned 
to hear some of my senior colleagues 
say that a ceiling would not work be- 
cause the times are so serious that 
whether or not one agrees that they 
have succeeded in the past, it is abso- 
lutely essential that we do what is nec- 
essary to develop a sound, growing econ- 
omy. 

I do not think we can ask labor to go 
without agreed increases; I do not think 
we can ask business to hold down the 
price of its products; and at the same 
time, as the Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
Byrp) pointed out, put no limitation on 
Federal spending. 

There has been much criticism in re- 
cent months that Congress has not ex- 
ercised its proper role. Certainly, as 
keeper of the purse, one of its most im- 
portant roles is to determine the total 
amount that is to be spent. I believe 
that it will succeed. 

I think that some of the past limita- 
tions have had a beneficial effect. I be- 
lieve the one in 1969, for example, saved 
at least $1.3 billion, and that is not an 
inconsiderable amount. 

But even more important, it probably 
prevented the spending from going to an 
even higher rate. 

Much has been made of the political 
fact that if we put a ceiling on it, the 
President will then be blamed where cuts 
are made. I point out that with ceilings 
or no ceilings, whether you have a Demo- 
crat or a Republican in the White House, 
it has been the tradition for the White 
House or the President to impound funds. 
Whether or not you have a ceiling, you 
are going to blame the President if you 
do not agree with the action he has 
taken. 

The President has pointed out that he 
supports a firm ceiling. For example, on 
July 18, 1970, he said: 

I now ask the Congress to establish a firm 
ceiling on Federal expenditures, 


The chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee told me today that he sup- 
ports some kind of overall spending ceil- 
ing. The chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, Mr. Burns, also says that a 
limitation on Federal spending has a 
beneficial impact upon the economy. 

But the one thing I want to stress to- 
day is the critical problem this country 
faces with respect to the economy. It 
makes no difference whether you favor 
more spending for the urban crisis, 
whether you believe, as others do, that 
we are spending too little for defense, 
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or whether you believe that the farm 
areas need new programs. We are not 
going to be able to do any of these 
things unless we once more get a strong 
economy, which is growing without in- 
flation and without unemployment. I 
believe the only way we can do that is 
to bring into better balance our total 
Federal spending. 

I think it will be refreshing, refresh- 
ing to the people both here and at home, 
and to the people abroad, if they could 
see the Senate’s taking one step toward 
bringing the budget into balance. 

I should like to point out that today 
the headlines are indeed disillusioning, 
especially the one with reference to the 
U.S. balance of payments, which is now 
the largest in history. I agree that if we 
conclude that nothing can be done, if 
Senators themselves are unwilling to 
exercise the same restraint that we are 
asking the average American citizen to 
undergo, then we cannot succeed. But I 
say that we are fiddling while Rome 
burns. It is absolutely important that 
the Senate discharge its responsibilities. 
While I will agree with the Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. BYRD) that this approach 
is not perfect, I see nothing else that 
can be done that has more chance of 
success at this late date. 

Mr. TOWER, Mr. President, in a state- 
ment here on the floor of the Senate 
last week I made known my intentions 
to oppose all amendments to this Rev- 
enue Act of 1971 that were not specif- 
ically mentioned in the President’s pro- 
gram, I did this so that we might obtain 
as clean a bill as possible. In the past 
several days, the Senate has shown that 
this is not its will and some members 
of the Finance Committee have shown 
their determination that other matters 
should also be considered here. Since 
this determination has been made, I feel 
that it is incumbent that I now proceed 
to selectively consider the proposed 
amendments. 

The pending amendment by the Sen- 
ator from Delaware (Mr. ROTH) is one 
that should have the support of this 
body. It sets a reasonable spending limit 
on the Federal Government, asking us to 
do our share to help curb inflation. As 
we are asking the American people to 
make sacrifices, I believe that we would 
be remiss in not asking the same of our- 
selves. In some areas, such as the all 
important area of national security, we 
will not be ble to make any cuts. How- 
ever, there are many programs that we 
can trim and many others where we can 
hold the spending level the same as the 
previous fiscal year, thus putting our 
own “freeze” on Federal spending. I ask 
my colleagues to join with Senator ROTH 
in this endeavor. 

QUORUM CALL 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
BEALL). The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

CXVII——2609—Part 32 
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Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee (Mr. Brock). 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware in sponsoring amendment 
No. 642 to place a limit on Federal spend- 


The President’s new economic policy 
has made an encouraging start toward 
dampening the expectation of inflation, 
and thus toward laying a sounder base 
for renewed economic expansion, but it 
will be difficult in the weeks and months 
ahead to avoid measures which will re- 
kindle the expectation of inflation. There 
has been a good deal of experience in 
Europe with the employment of “income 
policies” to curb cost-push inflation. 
These policies have been marked by fail- 
ure primarily because the governments 
which have adopted them have usually 
continued to pursue inflationary fiscal 
and monetary policies. In effect, the 
wage-price freeze and the incomes policy 
measures adopted abroad have been 
placed as a lid on wages and prices, while 
at the same time too much monetary and 
fiscal heat has been kept under the ket- 
tle. Under these circumstances the lid had 
to blow off and the incomes policies were 
doomed to failure because they were not 
accompanied by appropriate fiscal and 
monetary measures. This will be the big 
danger for the President’s new economic 
policy. 

It is crucial that fiscal policy provide 
a climate for phase II of the President’s 
economic policy. The Budget Scorekeep- 
ing Report of the Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Federal Expenditures is 
most disturbing. According to Staff Re- 
port No. 10 of the committee the Presi- 
dent’s budget estimates for fiscal budget 
1972 included net budget estimates of 
$249.0 billion in new budget authority; 
$229.2 billion in estimated budget out- 
lays; $217.6 billion in estimated receipts, 
including $3 billion to be derived from 
new tax proposals; and a projected uni- 
fied budget deficit of $11.6 billion. 

The report continues that in present- 
ing new tax proposals to the Congress, 
the administration indicated that sub- 
stantial changes have been made in the 
fiscal 1972 budget outlook, particularly 
in the outlay and revenue estimates. For 
example, it has been stated that reve- 
nues, including the proposed tax reduc- 
tions, will be from $13 to $14 billion less 
than estimated in the budget in Janu- 
ary, and that estimated outlays have 
increased from $229.2 billion to approxi- 
mately $237 billion. This $7.8 billion in- 
crease in outlays is to be offset by pro- 
posed expenditure delays and some pro- 
posed reductions amounting to about $5 
billion and the new outlay estimate for 
fiscal 1972 is therefore about $232 billion. 

Part of the estimated increase in out- 
lays is the result of congressional actions 
to September 9, 1971, part is the result 
of increased costs in the so-called uncon- 
trollable outlays such as unemployment 
compensation, medicaid, public assist- 
ance, postal service, et cetera, and pos- 
sibly a part is simply the result of re- 
estimates for certain outlays and antici- 
pated supplementals. 

Congressional changes in the fiscal 
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1972 budget to November 4, 1971, are 
summarized in the report as follows: 

House Actions to date have increased esti- 
mated budget authority for fiscal 1972 by 
$419,455,000; have increased estimated out- 
lays for fiscal 1972 by $5,120,788,000, and have 
increased estimated budget authority for 
fiscal 1972 by $1,457,000,000. 

Senate Actions to date have increased es- 
timated budget authority for fiscal 1972 by 
$5,671,267,000; have increased estimated out- 
lays for fiscal 1972 by $5,754,575,000; and 
have decreased estimated budget receipts for 
fiscal 1972 by $24,000,000. 

Enactments to date have increased esti- 
mated budget authority for fiscal 1972 by 
$2,902,725,000; have increased estimated 
budget outlays for fiscal 1972 by $2,266,675,- 
000; and have decreased estimated budget 
receipts for fiscal 1972 by $24,000,000. 


The cumulative effect of completed 
congressional actions—enactments—to 
date, as reflected in the committee’s re- 
port for scorekeeping purposes, on budg- 
eted outlays and revenues is to increase 
the estimated unified budget deficit for 
fiscal 1972, as revised September 9, 1971, 
by $3,291 million to $28.1 billion. These 
actions of the Congress and the Septem- 
ber 9 budget revisions result in a Federal 
funds deficit of about $34.3 billion. These 
fiscal 1972 deficits compare with an 
actual unified budget deficit for fiscal 
1971 of $23.2 billion, and a Federal funds 
deficit for fiscal 1971 of $30.2 billion. 

The foregoing figures make it crystal 
clear that for the program to control in- 
flation to succeed, the Government must 
also make sacrifices. 

We are asking working men and women 
to forgo wage increases. We are ask- 
ing business firms to hold down prices 
and dividends. It is fully appropriate that 
Government spending be curbed. With- 
out fiscal restraint there is not a chance 
that inflation can be controlled. I urge 
the Members of this body to join us 
in placing a fixed ceiling on Federal 
spending. 

Mr. President, in essence, the prob- 
lem before the Senate—before the whole 
Congress—is that we are apparently ask- 
ing the American people to undergo 
sacrifices which Congress itself is unwill- 
ing to undertake. We are asking the 
American working men and women to 
limit their wages to a 5.5 percent in- 
crease. We are asking business to limit 
its prices to a 244-percent increase, but 
where is the limit on the Federal Gov- 
ernment? 

The fact is, we would not be in this 
situation today had it not been for irre- 
sponsible spending on the part of this 
Government over the past decade. 

The 1969 fiscal deficit was $25 billion. 
The deficit was $30 billion last year. The 
projected deficit for this year is $34 bil- 
lion. That is placing an unconscionable 
and an intolerable strain on the econ- 
omy. At the present time, we are sopping 
up by excessive Federal spending one out 
of every three newly created dollars pro- 
duced in this free enterprise economy of 
ours. 

That means that they are not available 
for productive investment on the part of 
individuals and businesses in this coun- 
try to create jobs. That is why we do not 
have enough jobs and the money is not 
available for the purchase of goods and 
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services. That is why we are not buying 
enough goods and services. l 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER., The Sen- 
ator from Delaware is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I would like 
to point out that I believe the ceiling is 
a realistic one. In fact, it is a very modest 
restraint that is being put on general 
spending. All we are asking is that the 
Federal Government hold down spend- 
ing $2.8 billion, or 1.2 percent. 

I would like to point out that there are 
a number of areas in which we have not 
yet acted where we have appropriated 
less than requested by the President. 

As I pointed out earlier, I think it is 
most unlikely, and I say that reluctantly, 
that revenue sharing will be passed this 
year. That means a savings of $2.4 bil- 
lion. We have already cut back on foreign 
aid in the amount of $900 million below 
the original request by the President. 
However, more important yet, it should 
be pointed out that the 1.2 percent does 
not really request any gutting of the fa- 
vorite program of any Member of the 
Congress. Many businesses because of 
the unsoundness of our economy have 
been compelled to make far more sub- 
stantial cuts. 

Mr. President, I noticed on October 15, 
1971, that the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee pointed out that on 
one single item, through internal disci- 
pline, the space agency was able to save 
$75,000 merely because it turned off its 
lights at one installation. I think this 
kind of saving is possible without hurt- 
ing the program. I think we can make it 
more efficient, more effective, and pro- 
vide better service for the people at 
home. 

Mr. President, the headlines in this 
morning’s Washington Post add still an- 
other compelling reason for us to take 
actions to put our fiscal house in order. 
The Commerce Department tells us that 
the United States recorded its greatest 
balance-of-payments deficit in history in 
the third quarter of this year. The deficit, 
in fact, was greater in the past 3 years 
than it was in all of 1970. 

Mr. President, we cannot continue to 
operate here as if our actions on Federal 
spending had no adverse effect on both 
our domestic and international economic 
problems. At the same time that we have 
recorded the greatest deficit in our bal- 
ance of payments in history, we are faced 
here at home with the greatest deficit in 
the accounts of the Federal Government 
since World War II. 

I do not suggest that the adoption of 
my amendment to place a ceiling on Fed- 
eral spending this year will solve all of 
these problems. I do strongly suggest, 
however, that it will be of some help 
financially and of great help psychologi- 
cally, both at home and abroad. 

Mr. President, we must show both the 
American people and our friends abroad 
that we are sufficiently concerned about 
this critical problem to do something 
about it. I suggest that one thing we can 
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do right now is to place an air-tight 
ceiling on Federal spending for this year. 

I urge the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. President, Iam very happy to yield 
4 minutes to the Senator from Wyoming. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming is recognized for 4 
minutes. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Delaware 
for yielding. 

I joined with his immediate prede- 
cessor 2 or 3 years ago—I have forgotten 
exactly, in supporting the Williams- 
Smathers amendment, a similar move 
on the part of two very dedicated states- 
men, one from the other side of the aisle 
and one from this side, to take what 
means persuasion could take to bring 
expenditures down into bounds that 
could be dealt with meaningfully within 
the size of the budget. 

I shall vote for the pending amend- 
ment. I would like to point out that I 
have no illusions at all about the effec- 
tiveness of this measure. I observed 
following the passage of the Williams- 
Smathers amendment that pet programs 
sponsored by Senators escaped the im- 
pact of the restraining influence of that 
amendment simply by providing that in 
the case of the particular appropriation 
the limitation of that amendment would 
not apply. That was done time after time 
after time. 

I unhappily conclude that there is no 
way we can at this moment in time, any 
more than at an earlier time, take an 
action that will commit us to a course 
from which we cannot deviate. I am fear- 
ful that the same shall be true today. Yet 
I think it is worth while to support the 
amendment, to declare our intention of 
being in favor of the amendment, for 
whatever effect it may have upon the in- 
dividual Members of the Senate and 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives so that they would know there are 
still some here—and I hope a majority— 
who do subscribe to fiscal responsibility. 

I say that because in the long run, with 
the kind of government we have, it seems 
to me that so much is dependent upon 
the continuing ability of the capitalistic 
system in a free enterprise economy to be 
able to deliver. Undergirding that eco- 
nomic system is the time-tested idea that 
in the long run one must not spend more 
money than he takes in. It is as true with 
government as with individuals. We have 
watched the course of nations as gov- 
ernment after government has gone down 
into oblivion after having continued to 
be profligate in its spending and not re- 
straining itself, as we all must do if we 
seek to remain solvent. 

If we pursue such a course, we will find 
that it is not too long until other nations 
of the world recognize that our dollar is 
not worth what we would like to believe 
it is worth. 

But these reasons aside, I cannot be 
unduly optimistic about the effect this 
amendment will have. In fact, there is no 
certainty at this moment in time that it 
will even pass. Nevertheless, that does not 
detract one bit from the worthwhileness 
of the worthy effort being made by the 
sponsors of the amendment to get it 
passed. 
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I hope that the amendment will be 
agreed to so that we might have an un- 
derstanding with regard to this matter. 
Let us, here and now, declare our inten- 
tion and pledge our resolve to be respon- 
sible legislators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

The Senator from Delaware has 1 min- 
ute remaining. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I am pre- 
pared to yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware has 1 minute re- 
maining. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, in closing I 
would like to say that my amendment is 
as simple as it is necessary. All we are 
calling for is a restraint of $2.8 billion. 
As I pointed out, Congress has not acted 
on $3.4 billion and it is unlikely we will 
act on much of that. I believe by operat- 
ing efficiently we can improve on the 
program. 

As I have pointed out in the past the 
President has supported this concept. 

Mr. President, for that reason and be- 
cause of the important cuts we made in 
the last week in this revenue measure I 
urge the support of my amendment. 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT ON PEARSON 

AMENDMENT 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have discussed this matter with 
the distinguished manager of the bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that when 
action on the amendment by the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY) is 
completed today the Chair lay before the 
Senate an amendment by the Senator 
from Kansas (Mr. Pearson) dealing with 
rural job development, that time on that 
amendment be limited to 30 minutes, to 
be equally divided and controlled be- 
tween the mover of the amendment and 
the manager of the bill, and that time 
on any amendment to the amendment, 
motions, or appeals, except nondebatable 
motions, be limited to 5 minutes, to be 
equally divided between the mover of 
such amendment in the second degree, 
motion, or appeal, and the manager of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield back 
my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back or consumed. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware. On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
noma ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Bayn), the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Jackson), the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) and the 
Senator from California (Mr. TUNNEY) 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson) and the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. Baym) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
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Senators from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT and 
Mr. Dominick), the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. Hruska), the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. Jorpan), the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Marmas), the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. MILLER) , and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scott) are nec- 
essarily absent. 

The Senator from Ohio (Mr. Saxse) 
and the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
STEVENS) are absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munprt) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
Baxer) is detained on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. Hruska) is paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scott). 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 39, 
nays 46, as follows: 


[No. 341 Leg.] 


McIntyre 


NOT VOTING—15 
Jackson Mundt 
Jordan,Idaho Saxbe 
Mathias Scott 
McGovern Stevens 
Miller Tunney 


So Mr. Rotu’s amendment (No. 642) 
was rejected. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ad- 
dressed a letter to the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations under 
date of October 20, 1971. 

The letter reads: 


Re H.R. 10947 

Hon. RUSSELL B. Lone, 

Chairman, Senate Committee on Finance, 
Old Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: As you know, I am 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on Foreign 
Commerce and Tourism, which is vitally con- 
cerned with the development of our interna- 
tional trade. With this in mind, I have been 
reviewing the progress of the proposed Reve- 
nue Act of 1971 before your Committee. There 
is a particular point with respect to the job 
development investment credit which I re- 
spectfully suggest needs further clarification. 

Section 103 of H.R. 10947 provides for a 
limitation of credit to domestic products. 
This section would exclude “foreign com- 
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pleted property” and “property predominant- 
ly of foreign origin” from eligibility for the 
credit, There is also a reference to this point 
at page 19 of the Report of the House Ways 
and Means Committee (H. Rept. No. 92-533, 
92nd Ist Sess. 19 (1971) ): 

“In other words, any finished property im- 
ported into the United States is to be treated 
as foreign property even though substantially 
all of is value is represented by components 
which were manufactured or produced in the 
United States.” 

“Foreign produced property also includes 
any property completed in the United States, 
if less than 50 percent of the basis of the 
property is attributable * * * to value 
added inside the United States. .. .” 

It should be made clear that all limitations 
on foreign completed property or property 
predominantly of foreign origin do not mean 
that a domestic part of component, which is 
installed in property completed outside the 
United States, or in property less than 50% 
of which is attributable to value added with- 
in the United States is deprived of the credit 
if such property otherwise is considered as 
Section 38 property prior to the changes con- 
tained in the proposed amendment provided 
by Section 103 of the Bill. In other words, 
while the finished product, as such, would 
not be eligible, the component manufactured 
in the United States would be eligible for the 
credit. An example would be the domestic 
manufacture of an engine or motor for an 
article completed overseas. While the finished 
article is “foreign completed”, and not eligi- 
ble, the individual components are domesti- 
cally produced and should be allowed the 
credit. Such American made parts and com- 
ponents are part of either important export 
trade or domestic manufacture and should be 
treated on the same basis as any other 
American made equipment. 

It would seem to me that not to allow the 
credit on these particular items would be 
contrary to what we are hoping to achieve in 
bolstering our export trade. It would also 
seem to me that a simple clarification in a 
Senate report would be all that is necesary. 
The reference in the House Report (see page 
19) No, 92-533 leaves the matter somewhat 

ambiguous and I would appreciate your 
clarification. 


Mr. President, I wish to ask the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Finance, the manager of the bill, if 
he can give me some clarification. 

Mr. LONG. It is my understanding that 
the President of the United States would 
have the authority under the bill to ex- 
tend the credit in the type of situations 
the Senator has in mind, if he determines 
it to be in the public interest. 

Mr. INOUYE. In other words, it would 
not require legislative action at this 
stage? 

hi LONG. That is correct, it would 
not. 

Mr. INOUYE. I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 132) extending 
the duration of copyright protection in 
certain cases. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1828) to 
amend the Public Health Service Act 
so as to establish a Conquest of Cancer 
Agency in order to conquer cancer at the 
earliest possible date, with amendments, 
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in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the bill (S. 2559) 
to amend the Consolidated Farmers 
Home Administration Act of 1961 to au- 
thorize insured emergency loans, with 
an amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 489. An act to approve an order of 
the Secretary of the Interior canceling irri- 
gation charges against non-Indian-owned 
lands under the Modoc Point Unit of the 
Klamath Indian irrigation project, Oregon; 

H.R. 950. An act to designate the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital at Bedford, Mass., 
as the Edith Nourse Rogers Memorial Vet- 
erans’ Hospital, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 2185. An act to declare that certain 
federally owned land is held by the United 
States in trust for the Lac du Flambeau Band 
of Lake Superior Chippewa Indians; 

H.R. 3337. An act to authorize the acqui- 
sition of a village site for the Payson Band 
of Yavapai-Apache Indians, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 5068. An act to authorize grants for 
the Navajo Community College, and for oth- 
er purposes; 

H.R. 6291. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of funds arising from judgments in 
Indian Claims Commission dockets num- 
bered 178 and 179, in favor of the Confed- 
erated Tribes of the Colville Reservation, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 7701. An act to amend the Act of 
August 9, 1955, to authorize longer term 
leases of Indian lands located outside the 
boundaries of Indian reservations in New 
Mexico; 

H.R. 7742. An act to provide for the disposi- 
tion of funds to pay a judgment in favor of 
the Yankton Sioux Tribe in Indian Claims 
Commission docket numbered 332—A, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 8116. An act to consent to the Kansas- 
Nebraska Big Blue River Compact; 

H.R. 8381, An act to authorize the sale of 
certain lands on the Kalispel Indian Reserva- 
tion, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 9096. An act to amend chapter 19 of 
title 38 of the United States Code, to extend 
coverage under servicemen’s group life in- 
surance to cadets and midshipmen at the 
service academies of the Armed Forces; 

H.R. 9097. An act to define the terms “wid- 
ower”, “child”, and “parent” for service- 
men’s group life insurance purposes; 

H.R. 9418. An act to designate the Mountain 
Park Reservoir, Okla., as the Tom Steed 
Reservoir; 

H.R. 11220. An act to designate the Veter- 
ans’ Administration hospital in San Antonio, 
Tex., as the Audie L, Murphy Memorial Vet- 
erans’ Hospital, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11334. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide that dividends 
may be used to purchase additional paid up 
national service life insurance; 

H.R. 11335. An act to amend section 704 
of title 38, United States Code, to permit 
the conversion or exchange of National Sery- 
ice Life Insurance policies to insurance on a 
modified life plan with reduction at age 70; 

H.R. 11350. An act to increase the limit 
on dues for U.S. membership in the Inter- 
national Criminal Police Organization; 

H.R. 11487. An act to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration to convey certain lands 
in Brevard County, Fla.; 

H.R. 11651. An act to amend title 38 of 
the United States Code to liberalize the pro- 

visions relating to payment of disability and 
death pension, and for other purposes; and 
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ELR. 11652, An act to amend title 38 of 
the United States Code to liberalize the pro- 
visions relating to payment of dependency 
and indemnity compensation. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 7072) entitled “An act to amend 
the Airport and Airway Development Act 
of 1970 to further clarify the intent of 
Congress as to priorities for airway mod- 
ernization and airport development, and 
for other purposes.” 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed without amend- 
ment the following bills: 

8.306. An act for the relief of Eddie Troy 
Jaynes, Jr., and Rosa Elena Jaynes; 

$.389. An act for the relief of Stephen 
Lance Pender, Patricia Jenifer Pender, and 
Denese Gene Pender; and 

S. 629. An act for the relief of Chen-Pai 
Miao. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills: 

S. 1026. An act to amend the Small Rec- 
lamation Projects Act of 1956, as amended; 

S. 2216. An act to amend the Investment 
Company Act of 1940, as amended; 

S. 2339, An act to provide for the disposi- 
tion of judgment funds on deposit to the 
credit of the Pueblo of Laguna in Indian 
Claims Commission, docket No. 227, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 155. An act to facilitate the trans- 
portation of cargo by barges specifically de- 
signed for carriage aboard a vessel; 

H.R. 6723. An act to provide subsistence 
allowances for members of the Marine Corps 
officer candidate programs; 

H.R. 6724. An act to amend section 209 
(a) and (b) of title 37, United States Code, 
to provide increased subsistence allowances 
for Senior Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
members; 

H.R. 7950. An act to repeal sections 3692, 
6023, 6025, and 8692 of title 10, United States 
Code, with respect to pilot rating require- 
ments for members of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Air Force; and to insert & 
new section 2003 of the same title; 

H.R. 8656. An act to amend titles 37 and 
38, United States Code, relating to promo- 
tion of members of the uniformed services 
who are in a missing status; and 

H.R. 8687. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions during the fiscal year 1972 for procure- 
ment of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, 
tracked combat vehicles, torpedoes, and other 
Weapons, and research, development, test, 
and evaluation for the Armed Forces, and to 
authorize real estate acquisition and con- 
struction at certain installations in con- 
nection with the Safeguard anti-ballistic- 
missile system, and to prescribe the author- 
ized personnel strength of the Selected Re- 
serve of each Reserve component of the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes. 


The enrolled bills were subsequently 
signed by the President pro tempore. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, as in- 
dicated: 

H.R. 489. An act to approve an order of 
the Secretary of the Interior canceling irri- 
gation charges against non-Indian-owned 
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lands under the Modoc Point Unit of the 
Klamath Indian irrigation project, Oregon; 

H.R. 2185. An act to declare that certain 
federally owned land is held by the United 
States in trust for the Lac du Flambeau 
Band of Lake Superior Chippewa Indians; 

H.R. 3337. An act to authorize the acquisi- 
tion of a village site for the Payson Band 
of Yavapai-Apache Indians, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 5068. An act to authorize grants for 
the Navajo Community College, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 6291. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of funds arising from judgments 
in Indian Claims Commission dockets num- 
bered 178 and 179, in favor of the Confeder- 
ated Tribes of the Colville Reservation, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 7701. An act to amend the act of 
August 9, 1955, to authorize longer term 
leases of Indian lands located outside the 
boundaries of Indian reservations in New 
Mexico; 

H.R. 7742. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of funds to pay a judgment in favor 
of the Yankton Sioux Tribe in Indian Claims 
Commission docket numbered 332-A, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 8116. An act to consent to the Kansas- 
Nebraska Big Blue River Compact; 

H.R. 8381. An act to authorize the sale 
of certain lands on the Kalispel Indian Res- 
ervation, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 9418. An act to designate the Moun- 
tain Park Reservoir, Oklahoma, as the Tom 
Steed Reservoir; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 950. An act to designate the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital at Bedford, Mass., as 
the Edith Nourse Rogers Memorial Veterans’ 
Hospital, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 9096. An act to amend chapter 19 of 
title 38 of the United States Code, to extend 
coverage under servicemen’s group life in- 
surance to cadets and midshipmen at the 
service academies of the Armed Forces; 

H.R. 9097. An act to define the terms 
“widower,” “child,” and “parent” for serv- 
icemen’s group life insurance purposes; 

H.R. 11220. An act to designate the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital in San An- 
tonio, Tex., as the Audie L. Murphy Memorial 
Veterans’ Hospital, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11334. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide that dividends 
may be used to purchase additional paid up 
national service life insurance; 

ER. 11335. An act to amend section 704 of 
title 38, United States Code, to permit the 
conversion or exchange of national service 
life insurance policies to insurance on a 
modified life plan with reduction at age 70; 

H.R. 11651. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to liberalize the pro- 
visions relating to payment of disability and 
death pension, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 11652. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to liberalize the provi- 
sions relating to payment of dependency and 
indemnity compensation; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 11350. An act to increase the limit on 
dues for United States membership in the 
International Criminal Police Organization; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 11487. An act to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of the National Aeroneutics and 
Space Administration to convey certain lands 
in Brevard County, Fla.; to the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 


ASSISTANCE TO HUNGRY PERSONS 
IN THE SEATTLE AREA BY THE 
J. C. PENNEY CO. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
know that with the current wave of con- 
sumerism in this country, we do not often 
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hear much that is good about business. 
As chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce, I am daily made aware of con- 
sumer problems. 

I was, therefore, most pleased by an 
article in the November 9 edition of the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer. It tells of an 
effort by the J. C. Penney Co. to assist 
the many hungry persons in the Seattle 
area. I think most of my colleagues are 
aware of the serious unemployment and 
resultant hunger conditions in my State, 
and of the commendable volunteer ef- 
forts of the Neighbors in Need program 
to provide food for hungry people. 
Neighbors in Need feeds 8,000 hungry 
people every week and receives its sup- 
port from voluntary contributions. 

To support this humanitarian effort, 
the Penney Co. announced it will match 
any donation to Neighbors in Need made 
by any of its employees. This is a highly 
commendable effort, Mr. President, and 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PENNEY To BACK NEIGHBORS IN NEED 


The J. C. Penney Co. yesterday anounced 
a program the company hopes will become a 
major assist to the Neighbors in Neel food 
banks. 


Under the program, donations to Neigh- 
bors in Need by Penney employes will be 
matched by the company. 

All of the chain's 22 stores in the Puget 
Sound area will participate. 

Harland W. Berndt, the company’s dis- 
trict sales and merchandise manager, will 
coordinate the 

He said he believes it will be “very, very 
beneficial” to Neighbors in Need. 

The Neighbors in Need food bank problem, 
manned entirely by volunteers, was begun 
last November in response to the Seattle 
area’s economic slow-down and high unem- 
ployment rate. 

It operates more than three dozen food 
banks throughout King County, and has pro- 
vided free food to many thousands of per- 
sons. 

However, despite extensive publicity con- 

the size of the problem, many of 
its food banks have been forced to close 
temporarily from time to time because of 
shortages of food. 


AMTRAK 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, some 
of my distinguished colleagues have 
questioned the wisdom of further efforts 
by Amtrak to operate long-distance pas- 
senger trains. It has been urged that 
Amtrak concentrate its resources on 
service in short to medium-distance 
corridors in densely populated urban 
areas. It is argued that long-distance 
trains have no future because of their 
time disadvantage compared to jet air- 
craft, and that they are certain to pro- 
duce large losses that must be made up 
from the profits of corridor trains, thus 
diverting resources which could best be 
used to expand and improve corridor 
services. 

I need hardly remind my colleagues 
that I have always recognized that urban 
corridors are where the passenger train 
has its greatest potential, and that the 
major effort in terms of financial invest- 
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ment should be made in those areas. In- 
deed, on July 14, I introduced S. 2279, 
the National Transportation Act of 1971, 
which would make available a total of 
$3,700 million through June 30, 1976, to 
regional agencies for planning, research 
and development, demonstrations, and 
construction of high-speed transporta- 
tion systems. I am honored that many of 
those concerned with rail passenger serv- 
ice have joined me in cosponsoring this 
vital legislation. 

Nevertheless, I am convinced that 
there is a place for a limited number of 
long-distance trains. They offer unique 
advantages for tourists and vacationers 
who want to see our magnificent western 
scenery in safety and comfort. Travel 
and tourism is a multibillion-dollar 
enterprise; leisure time and disposable 
personal income are increasing every 
year. In recent years, much emphasis has 
been placed on attracting more visitors 
from abroad. Trains are the ideal way 
for these people to see the United States 
rather than fly over it. In some areas 
traversed by long-distance trains, service 
by other modes becomes undependable 
and even hazardous during inclement 
winter weather. Finally, a significant 
number of people resist air travel for 
psychological and physical reasons. They 
are entitled to an alternative. 

Figures recently supplied by Amtrak 
to the Commerce Committee for the 
months of May and June 1971 cast some 
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doubt on the theory that long-distance 
trains are sure to be losers and corridor 
trains are sure to be profitable. It is true 
that the only route that was profitable 
was New York to Washington. Boston to 
Washington broke even, and New York 
to Philadelphia came reasonably close. 
Once past these runs, however, the finan- 
cial picture changes in favor of long- 
distance trains. No less than nine long- 
distance routes—including all of the 
western transcontinental trains—had a 
better financial performance, on the basis 
of percent of expenses covered by reve- 
nues, than all the remaining corridors. 
Revenues on the New York to Boston run 
covered only 50 percent of expenses, 
which leads one to conclude that the 
break-even performance of the Boston 
to Washington trains was accomplished 
by profits of the New York to Washington 
segments, making up for losses on the 
Boston to New York segments. On the 
New York to Hartford to Springfield run, 
revenues covered only 27 percent of 
expenses. 

None of this contradicts the basic 
thesis that the greatest future potential 
for passenger trains lies in densely popu- 
lated corridors. The figures do suggest, 
however, that major improvements in 
service will have to be made if that po- 
tential is to be realized—which in turn 
may require substantial Government ex- 
penditures. On the other hand, some of 
the long-distance trains might be 
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brought to the break-even point by close 
attention to quality and operating ex- 
penses, well-conceived fare adjustments, 
and an aggressive promotional campaign 
aimed at the tourist and vacation mar- 
ket. Also, I would like to see Amtrak 
explore to a much greater extent than it 
has to date the possibility of substan- 
tially increasing the amount of mail, ex- 
press, and package freight carried on 
these trains, consistent with mainte- 
nance of high standards of service for 
passengers. 

In view of the Senate’s increasing in- 
ability to complete its legislative busi- 
ness with sufficient dispatch so as to 
allow for us to spend any extra time 
traveling to and from our States, I must 
confess that I have gone West by train 
only infrequently in recent years. How- 
ever, fortunately most Americans are not 
in our predicament. And if and when we 
even get back to a more rational legis- 
lative schedule, I would be most pleased 
to have some of the detractors join 
me and our distinguished majority leader 
on a trip through the incomparable 
beauty of the Northwest on the North 
Coast Limited. 

I ask unanimous consent that a sum- 
mary of financial results of principal 
Amtrak routes. for May and June 1971 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


FINANCIAL RESULTS OF PRINCIPAL AMTRAK ROUTES, MAY AND JUNE 1971-CONSOLIDATED, ARRANGED IN ORDER OF PROFITABILITY 


New York-Washington 
Boston-Washingtonl 

New York-Philadephia____ 
New Orleans-Los Angeles_ 
Chicago-Los Angeles... 
Chicago-Denver 
Chicago-Seattle. 

New York-Flordia 


Chicago-Oakland __ 
Chicago-New Orlean 
Chicago-Houston___ 

New York-Boston 
Chicago-New York... ...- 
Pama Sey Louis 

New York-Albany-Buffalo 
Chicago-Detroit 

New York-Springfield __._ 
Seattle-Portiand 
Chicago-Milwaukee___ 
Newport News-Cincinn 
Chicago-Florida 

New York-St. Louis. 


Railroad(s) 


Miles 


Revenue 
percent of 
expenses 


Expenses 
(thousands> 


Revenues 
(thousands) 


Number of 
daily trains 
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Note: Does not include ‘‘corridors’’ (under 500 miles) in which less than 3 daily trains were operated, 
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REVENUE ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 10947) to 
provide a job development investment 
credit, to reduce individual income taxes, 
to reduce certain excise taxes, and for 
other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 640 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In ac- 
cordance with the previous order, the 
Chair now lays before the Senate amend- 
ment No. 640, offered by the Senator from 
California, which the clerk will state. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 


On page 176, beginning with line 9, strike 
out through page 182, line 8. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
amendment, there are 3 hours to be 
equally divided. Who yields time? 

Mr. CRANSTON. I yield myself such 
time as I may require. 

Mr. President, the amendment I have 
submitted with Senator Javits and which 
Senators FULBRIGHT, HATFIELD, and 
Percy have cosponsored, would delete 
title VI of the bill in its entirety. The 
title is an economic Tonkin Gulf Reso- 
lution. Just as President Johnson took 
that resolution as congressional agree- 


ment to plunge the Nation into full-scale 
bloody war in Vietnam, a Chief Executive 
could use the sweeping unilateral au- 
thority granted him by title VI to bring 
about major changes in the world eco- 
nomic structure without further con- 
gressional consultation or congressional 
action. 

The provision in my opinion is bad for 
two reasons: 

First. It is yet another delegation of 
power to the President in an area that 
should be shared by the Congress. The 
Executive power in the economic arena 
needs the advice and the restraint of 
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Congress no less than does Executive 
power in the warmaking arena. 

Second. Actually, it is a delegation 
of power that could lead not only to a 
trade war but to a shooting war. It could 
initiate a return to the trade wars that 
in the 1930’s fed a worldwide depression, 
which consolidated the power of Hitler 
and Mussolini and paved the way to 
World War II. The provision grants the 
President authority to bring about major, 
far-reaching international economic 
changes which, in the false hope of re- 
storing domestic financial stability, 
could result in catastrophic repercus- 
sions abroad. 

We have heard a great deal of debate 
in recent years over the extent of Execu- 
tive emergency warmaking powers. More 
than 50,000 Americans have died in a war 
in Indochina started and expanded with- 
out the formal assent of Congress, and 
which continues despite the unmistak- 
able wish of more than two-thirds of the 
American people to end all American in- 
volvement. 

The repeal of the Tonkin Gulf resolu- 
tion, the effort to repeal the Formosa 
Straits resolution, the Mansfield amend- 
ment—which a majority of the Senate 
has now three times approved—are all 
clear indications of the growing desire in 
the Senate to make it unmistakably clear 
that the President should not act uni- 
laterally in foreign affairs. It was this 
concern which led Senators EAGLETON, 
Javits, and STENNIS earlier this year to 
propose measures that would strictly 
limit the President’s ability to involve the 
United States in an undeclared war with- 
out the consent of Congress. This is no 
less needed in the economic affairs field 
than in the military field. - 

It is conceivable that the President 
might see a financial crisis building 
where some temporary form of economic 
sanction might appear to be desirable. 
But, it is difficult to conceive of a need to 
impose restrictive measures so speedily 
that there would not be time for the Con- 
gress to act. Trade deficits do not strike 
without warning like intercontinental 
missiles, or surreptitiously, like torpedo 
boats in the night. The Government has 
ample early warning systems to provide 
advance indications of the nature of an 
economic emergency, and adequate time 
to properly consult with the Congress be- 
fore taking appropriate action. I see a 
great danger in declaring in advance that 
such consultation is unnecessary. 

Perhaps even more important, how- 
ever, are the implications of the proposed 
emergency powers for the worldwide 
economy. It is precisely because such 
emergency powers are not so easily avail- 
able to him that the President now has a 
greater incentive to negotiate his differ- 
ences with his trading partners rather 
than take drastic punitive action. 

The last 40 years have shown the trag- 
ic consequences of using economic bludg- 
eons instead of negotations to resolve 
economic differences. The sad history of 
the trade wars of the 1930’s shou'd be 
enough to remind us of the folly of re- 
lying on protectionist measures—no mat- 
ter how temporary their intended use— 
to bring about a more favorable trade 
balance. 
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The 10-percent import surcharge im- 
posed last August may have relieved the 
pressure of foreign competition on some 
American industries, but it has already 
had serious adverse results abroad. The 
President has asserted that the 10-per- 
cent surcharge was imposed solely as a 
temporary bargaining tool to provide 
incentives to other countries to resolve 
differences with the United States. But 
history shows, and the recent decision 
of Denmark to impose its own 10-per- 
cent surcharge reminds us again, an eco- 
nomic bludgeon makes a poor “bargain- 
ing chip” and results not in a good bar- 
gain, but in the erection of retaliatory 
measures by those who are threatened. 

The far wiser alternative to such eco- 
nomic warfare must be to resolve differ- 
ences through negotiations. The whole 
trend of international economic policy 
since World War II has been through 
negotiated agreements to lower interna- 
tional barriers to trade and develop sta- 
bilizing mechanisms. 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, framed at a time when the reali- 
ties of world trade were quite different 
from those of today, is far from a perfect 
instrument—but it is presently the only 
working set of rules attempting to gov- 
ern international trade worldwide. If 
GATT has weaknesses, however, the an- 
swer is not to ignore its rules, but rather 
to seek their modification. In this I share 
the view of the committee. The 10-per- 
cent surcharge, which most countries 
view as a violation of the rules, has al- 
ready alarmed and upset our trading 
partners greatly. Even the publication 
of reports that the Senate is considering 
granting the President still more sweep- 
ing powers has provided still more un- 
necessary provocation. 

Any actions by this Government which 
might bring about changes in the world 
trade structure must be most carefully 
evaluated before they are undertaken. 
Control of trade and tariff policy should 
be shared by Congress and the Executive, 
and this title, which gives up in advance 
any congressional authority in this area, 
should be rejected. 

Mr. President, I ask whether the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York, a co- 
sponsor of the amendment, wishes to 
speak at this time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator to yield me 10 minutes. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I yield 10 minutes to 
the Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
joined in sponsoring this amendment 
because I believe that the provision, 
which is clearly not operative unless the 
President operates it, comes at the wrong 
time and gives the wrong signal to the 
world and adds nothing that the Presi- 
dent does not already have. 

The reason why it gives the wrong 
signal to the world is that, instead of 
signaling that we want to work out the 
problems, which is what the President is 
constantly saying, we are signaling that 
we expect to be in a long fight. I empha- 
size the word “long,” because the date 
stiplated in this amendment, which 
I think is most ill-advised, is Decem- 
ber 31, 1976. December 31, 1976, in round 
figures, is 5 years from now; and it is 
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almost inconceivable that before then 
we will not have comprehensive trade 
legislation—indeed, the chairman of the 
committee assures us that we will have 
it next year—which will take account 
how the present impasse is settled. 

I can hardly believe that the world is 
going to commit suicide and allow us 
to slip into a depression or a recession 
worldwide because we cannot come to 
an agreement on international trade and 
on international monetary affairs. Yet, 
that is what this amendment presup- 
poses. It presupposes that we are going 
to be in for a period of trade war re- 
taliation in which highly flexible and 
drastic powers must be given to the Pres- 
ident for a long period of time. That is 
precisely what the President is not say- 
ing; and it confirms every fear of our 
trading partners, especially the big ones, 
who are saying that Connally is too 
tough, that the United States is not 
making any proposals, that it is asking 
for propositions, that it says it is going 
to use its strength just to stand pat, 
and that this is very likely to plunge the 
world into economic turmoil. 

So, with no gain, we do not add any- 
thing; we are inviting exactly the con- 
firmation of that position by leaving this 
amendment in the bill. It makes no 
sense, because it is not needed. Yet, we 
gratuitously do it. What do we expect 
people to believe if they see Congress 
conferring upon the President the long- 
term power to make economic war? That 
is what it comes down to. 

I am not hawkish at all. In everything 
I have done in this field, I have been 
perfectly willing to be as tough as any- 
body else. But at the same time, I have 
consulted the fact that we do not only 
give out; we also take in. Our trade re- 
mains pretty much in balance. 

The fact is that we have millions of 
employees in the country who are deep- 
ly engaged in the export trade; that our 
consumers in this country are deeply 
beholden to the import trade which also 
is a considerable employer. There are 
even raw materials which the country 
must have from abroad—we are not self- 
sufficient. There is the strange incon- 
sistency of arguing that we can be au- 
tarkic and then breaking the United 
Nations sanctions on chrome, which is 
something we were very foolish to do, 
because we wished to protect ourselves 
in respect of an indispensable raw ma- 
terial we have to import. 

Mr. President, in addition to the par- 
ticular arguments on trade, the fact is 
that these much-maligned U.S. invest- 
ments abroad, especially direct invest- 
ments, are now producing enough money 
to redress our imbalance in trade and 
tourism. So our current account is not 
that unhealthy. 

In the future these investments will 
be considerably more productive, with a 
substantially growing surplus in sight. 
These contributions to economy of the 
United States should not be overlooked. 

Also, we are just beginning to analyze 
and realize the tremendous importance 
to our exports of the fact that American 
corporations are operating multination- 
ally in the world. Maturity and good 
economics indicates that we cannot 
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make everything, not necessarily for 
ourselves, although we are probably as 
self-sufficient as any other nation on 
earth in terms of a high standard of 
living; but we cannot make everything, 
unless we want to be profligate and do 
things which are absolutely unnecessary 
in the wasting of our resources. We have 
to rationalize in a trading world. 

The President says—and I agree—that 
we need to make a short-term deal on 
money, which is important today, and 
we need to make a longer-term deal on 
trade barriers, defense burden sharing, 
and a permanent settlement of the in- 
ternational monetary system. 

But for a nation that has just applied 
such stringent measures, the Germans, 
who are meeting here at the Hotel Son- 
esta, in something called the German- 
American bridge, point out that their 
imports to the United States now have 
a cumulative 40 percent levy. That is ag- 
gregated from the revaluation of their 
money, as the mark is floating, from the 
10 percent surcharge and the impact of 
the “Buy American” provision in the in- 
vestment tax credit. Our authorities 
agree that they have been behaving very 
well toward us. Nonetheless, they are suf- 
fering with everybody else, and there is 
grave danger of a serious economic down- 
turn—as a matter of fact, it is happen- 
ing now—in Germany. Italy is really in 
the doldrums, and Britain is not much 
better off. 

If the whole world is going to go bad, 
I assure you that we are going to be 
dragged down with it. We cannot avoid 
it, no matter what the advocates of au- 
tark may think. That has always been 
the economic history, and it will be the 
economic history now. 

So, Mr. President, it is almost incon- 
ceivable that, quite gratuitously, this par- 
ticular kind of signal should be given 
under the blazoned legends of protection 
of balance of payments. The President 
acted with respect to the surcharge un- 
der the Trade Expansion Act, which does 
not have a terminal date, and no one 
has challenged that, and it is actually in 
effect. He acted with respect to the freeze 
and phase II under the economic stabil- 
ization act, and that is up for renewal 
and will be handled by the Banking and 
Currency Committee in both Houses. In- 
deed, I believe the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Housing and Urban Affairs expects 
to report today or tomorrow. 

A whole complex of negotiations is 
going on right now in the world. For 
example, the Group of Ten—the 10 lead- 
ing nations of the world in financial 
terms—are due to have a meeting some- 
time this month or very early next 
month, Indeed, it is my understanding 
that a summit meeting between the 
Chancellor of Germany and the Presi- 
dent of France—as they are the two prin- 
cipal continental European countries 
concerned—is hinged upon the meeting 
of the Group of Ten. 

No matter how tough Secretary Con- 
nally says it is, he says this has to be 
settled; and we are in the process of try- 
ing to negotiate a settlement. 

Yet, the argument is that we are ask- 
ing others for a proposition rather than 
making a proposition of our own. If the 
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only proposition that we can put for- 
ward is a long-term Army, Navy, and 
Air Force in economic terms, and that is 
what this particular title would do, that 
is a poor way to enter into negotiations 
and get results. And now we see title VI, 
overkill if there ever was any. 

This idea that we are going to put our 
muscle on the world and the world will 
respond because we will show them how 
tough we are, has not worked in the 
United Nations with respect to the disas- 
trous defeat of American policy with the 
exclusion of the Republic of China on 
Taiwan, and it will not be done eco- 
nomically. It has also not worked in Viet- 
nam. The world is not organized that 
way. Human nature will not respond to 
that kind of bludgeon. 

I repeat, this is the wrong signal, at 
the wrong time, and without any real 
necessity for it. 

Therefore, title VI should be stricken 
while we have the opportunity to do so. 

A few facts and figures are very im- 
portant. There is a growing concern in 
the world that the United States is likely 
to go protectionist and isolationist, then 
the world will protect itself the best way 
it can. Title VI justifies and reinforces 
this concern. 


I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment I made before a press conference 
this morning be placed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 


JAVITS JOINS CRANSTON IN SEEKING To STRIKE 
PROTECTIONIST SECTION FROM REVENUE BILL 


Senator Jacob K. Javits (R-NY) today 
joined Senator Alan Cranston (D-Calif.) in 
offering an amendment to strike protection- 
ist provisions from the proposed Revenue Act 
of 1971, 

“In my view, there is no faster prescription 
for breaking down the international trading 
order which has served us so well since the 
end of the war, for promoting rampant re- 
gionalism which already is of such concern 
to the United States and Europe and for en- 
couraging the outbreak of trade wars,” Sen- 
ator Javits said of Title VI of the bill which 
the Cranston-Javits Amendment seeks to 
strike. 

Under Title VI, the President would be giy- 
en sweeping powers to declare a balance-of- 
payments emergency and to impose import 
quotas or surcharges of 15 per cent without 
further Congressional consultation or action. 

Senator Javits, a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee and ranking Republi- 
can Senator on the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee of the Congress, noted that the President 
has been put on record as not having re- 
quested this new authority and not expecting 
to use it. 

Senator Javits called Title VI “a giveaway 
of Congressional power unparalleled since the 
passage of the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution.” 
He added: “It is a bad signal to the world. 
As the Congress and the nation lived to re- 
gret this Congressional action which served 
to accelerate and prolong the Vietnam war, 
so could we live to regret the passage of Title 
VI and the trade wars that would follow in 
its wake.” 

Following is the text of Senator Javits’ 
statement prepared for delivery on the Sen- 
ate floor: 

Mr. President: The amendment I have 
joined in cosponsoring with the distin- 
guished senior Senator from California, Mr. 
Cranston, proposes to strike Title VI—the 
so-called Protection of the Balance of Pay- 
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ments section—from the proposed Revenue 
Act of 1971. 

The following are my reasons for offering 
this amendment: 

1. It is broad yet seemingly sterile author- 
ity. This is apparent in the statement of the 
press secretary of the President, Mr. Ziegler, 
on November 9 that the “President did not 
request this authority and would not expect 
to use such powers.” This Title would accord 
the President sweeping and almost unlimited 
powers in the trade area, yet paradoxically, 
the Committee on Finance decided not to 
give the Administration the minor authority 
it had requested to negotiate tariff changes, 
Press reports indicate that the Committee 
Chairman is planning to include such author- 
ity in new comprehensive trade legislation 
next year. If the Committee indeed is plan- 
ning to come up with comprehensive trade 
legislation next year, why does Title VI in 
this bill contain some of the most compre- 
hensive, sweeping trade legislation in our 
history? 

2. Title VI, if applied, could contravene to- 
tally the most-favored-nation policy which 
has been a fundamental tenet of our trade 
policy since 1922, because the title would give 
the President the authority to apply import 
quotas or the import surcharge in a com- 
pletely discriminatory fashion. In my view, 
there is no faster prescription for breaking 
down the international trading order which 
has served us so well since the end of the war, 
for promoting rampant regionalism which al- 
ready is of such concern to the United States 
and for encouraging the outbreak of trade 
wars. 

I call attention to the July, 1971 Report to 
the President by the Commission on Inter- 
national Trade and Investment Policy which 
stated, and I quote: 

“It is sometimes suggested that the United 
States should exclude from unconditional 
MFN treatment countries engaged in prac- 
tices inconsistent with GATT or which are 
parties to preferential arrangements. 

“While the idea has superficial appeal, it 
can be seen, on closer examination, to be a 
recipe for economic warfare. Countries dis- 
criminated against will discriminate in turn, 
and the whole system of trade concessions 
negotiated simce the war could be un- 
raveled ... 

“We conclude that our policy should con- 
tinue to be based on the unconditional most- 
favored-nation principle—the principle of 
nondiscrimination which has governed U.S. 
trade policy since 1922 and is one of the basic 
principles of the GATT. Further departures 
from this principle could open the door to 
economic warfare and eventually divide the 
world into regional blocs.” 

3. It must be recognized that this exces- 
sive authority would be accorded the Presi- 
dent at a time when the world international 
economic order faces unusual and dangerous 
instability. It would come on top of the 
Buy-American provision of the investment 
tax credit, to the 10 percent import surcharge 
charged to be so discriminatory by many of 
our trading partners—measures which al- 
ready have brought the world to the brink of 
an unprecedented trade war—and corres- 
pondingly fuel increasing international ten- 
sions and real concerns about the reliability 
of the United States as a trading partner and 
political ally. 

I have been reliably informed that the 
combination of the Buy-America provision 
and the import surcharge—in addition to the 
currency realignments that already have 
taken place—could reduce West German ex- 
port sales to the United States by some 40 
percent. The impact on the exports of other 
nations also could not but be in a range that 
is politically and economically unaccept- 
able to them. 

Clearly the passage of Title VI coming on 
top of the discriminatory Buy-America pro- 
vision and the surcharge would be a clear 
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signal to the world that we no longer favor 
an open trading world. This, in turn, would 
lessen the possibility of the U.S. negotiating 
the type of package settlement that would 
best serve our own national interests. 

4. I do not feel that Title VI can be viewed 
in isolation from the recent Senate defeat 
and revival of the AID bill. They are both 
part of the same phenomenon, namely the 
growing world concern of isolationist senti- 
ment among the American people and the 
American Congress primarily because of our 
continuing revulsion te the Vietnam war, If 
the pendulum swings too far this will have 
an adverse effect not only on our national 
economy, but also on our national security. 
Title VI again goes too far and at a particu- 
larly sensitive time in our international rela- 
tions. 

5. Much concern has been expressed about 
the jobs that purportedly have been lost by 
our international trade and investment ac- 
tivities. 

As to trade, the New York State Depart- 
ment of Commerce has indicated to me that 
more than $26-billion in trade flowed through 
the ports of New York, balanced fairly 
evenly between exports and imports. While 
much statistical work remains to be done, 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates that 
each $15-billion in imports provided one mil- 
lion jobs. Unfortunately very little attention 
has been given to the jobs created by imports 
in our major port cities, through the estab- 
lishment of dealerships in addition to the 
millions of jobs created by exports. We can- 
not shut off the flow of imports into the 
United States and expect, in turn, that other 
nations will not take similar action against 
our exports to them. 

As to American investment overseas, it is 
already clear that foreign governments are 
considering measures adverse to these invest- 
ments. Annual earnings from these invest- 
ments (including fees and royalties) totaled 
$7.9-billion in 1970 as compared with $2.9- 
billion in 1960, These earnings are approxi- 
mately double the annual capital outflow of 
U.S. capital involved in U.S. direct invest- 
ment abroad and our surplus on the capital 
account in 1970 totaled $3.5-billion. Clearly 
these earnings have become a major positive 
and growing factor in our balance of pay- 
ments—a factor that goes to vitiate the need 
for the same type of balance of trade surplus 
we were running in the early 1960s. Again, 
studies are underway as to the job creation 
effects of our Overseas investment and prelim- 
inary data indicates that their effect is a sub- 
stantial positive element in the overall health 
of our economy. 

Title VI of the bill now before the Senate 
represents overkill. It is not helpful to the 
United States negotiating position because 
the President already has indicated he would 
not use the authority conyeyed therein. And 
it is a giveaway of Congressional power un- 
paralleled since the passage of the Gulf of 
Tonkin Resolution. And, finally, it is a bad 
signal to the world, As the Congress and the 
nation lived to regret this Congressional ac- 
tion which served to accelerate and prolong 
the Vietnam war, so could we live to regret 
the passage of Title VI and the trade wars 
that could follow in its wake. 


Mr. JAVITS. Well, Mr. President, that 
is a basic fallacy which I have declared 
before, and I wish to declare it in the 
most advised and profound way again, a 
fallacy in the fact that if we think in- 
dividual nations or groups of nations will 
try to work this out on a self-help basis, 
they will not do so. 


They will turn, in my judgment—and 
we are beginning to get confirmation of 
that from very reliable foreign sources— 
to the other superpower in the world. 

In short, the way this world is orga- 
nized, someone will set the basic tone and 
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character of world organization. If we 
do not do it, and do it before the Com- 
munist Chinese get strong enough to do 
it, then the Soviet Union will. If we turn 
our back on the world, if we isolate our- 
selves behind high trade and tariff bar- 
riers, another superpower will fill the 
leadership vacuum. Similarly, if the ad- 
ministration abdicates a leadership role 
in trade policy, another group will fill this 
vacuum. 

It suits the Soviet Union to have a 
world which is divided into blocs, a world 
which is antagonistic in terms of eco- 
nomics and trade, a non-MFN world, a 
free world which falls apart because it 
does not have the cement of interest in 
terms of economics to keep it together. 
That is their interest. If we allow the 
world to go that way, it will be yielding 
precisely to what the world is misreading 
as to the true American purpose, by pro- 
visions exactly of the character which are 
contained in title VI of the bill. I am 
hopeful since Mr. Ziegler indicated on 
November 9 that the President did not 
want this additional grant of authority. 
Hopefully, the White House understands 
the dangerous nature of this provision. 

I understand that a thing like this gets 
into a bill of this kind because there is 
a sweep of popular feeling which it is 
thought will be assuaged and helped and 
pleased by this kind of provision. I know. 
The Senator from California (Mr. Cran- 
ston) and I discussed this point when I 
was seconding his splendid initiative in 
seeking to strike this particular title from 
the bill. One could have rejected it and 
said, “Oh, why bother with this? They 
will not see deeply into that. They will 
turn us down and that will be the end of 
it.” 

I do not feel that way about American 
democracy. I do not feel that way about 
the Members of this body. I feel that it 
is, one, the duty of Senators to stand 
and explain what they are saying and 
why. That is why we are here, whether 
it is easy to do and whether it has wide 
support or not; and, second, these things 
are cumulative. They can snowball and 
I point to the initial defeat of the foreign 
aid bill. If we begin now to make clear 
to the world and to the people this point 
of view, as corroboration crowds in upon 
us from abroad—and it is crowding in 
upon us—and we begin to see economic 
activity drastically declining abroad— 
and we are beginning to see it, and I 
shudder to state but I state it advisedly 
that we will see more and more of it, if 
we continue this kind of business that is 
incorporated in title VI—it will confirm 
to the American people the fact that 
there must be a change in our attitude, 
and will feed the very isolationist pres- 
sures that past and present Presidents 
are eloquently warning us about. Small, 
separate acts help develop a destructive 
mood that will be difficult to reverse. 

Title VI is strictly a matter of attitude 
and climate. It has no effect whatever 
beyond what we have to have on the 
books now except attitude and climate, 
and I think attitude and climate in title 
VI are wrong and counterproductive for 
exactly the kind of settlement we want 
to make in the world. 

I repeat for the third time, it is the 
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wrong signal, at the wrong time, and 
completely unnecessary. They signal pro- 
longed conflict and a breakdown of prin- 
ciples such as most favored nations which 
have governed the free trading world 
since 1922. 

For those reasons, Mr. President, I 
hope that the Senate will have the wis- 
dom to strike title VI from the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, this Nation 
is running a balance-of-payments deficit 
at the rate of $3 billion a year, on an 
Official settlements basis and $23 billion 
on a liquidity basis of measurement. Our 
balance of trade is also in deficit. 

For years there have been those ad- 
vocating a liberal trade policy who have 
insisted on keeping what I regard as 
totally fraudulent trade figures. Feeling 
that a fair presentation of our balance of 
trade figures would play into the hands 
of those who did not like the liberal trade 
policy, they would leave off the freight 
costs on the imports and they would add 
the foreign giveaways to the exports and 
by doing that could make our balance of 
trade look $5.5 billion a year better than 
it actually was. 

But, Mr. President, even with that sort 
of sleight-of-hand bookkeeping, fraudu- 
lent as it may be, we are now reflecting 
a great big deficit in our balance of trade. 

But no one is confused about the over- 
all figures. We have a $23 billion liquidity 
deficit in the overall balance of payments 
this year, which is the kind of thing that 
the international monetary fund looks 
at, which is what everyone can agree on. 
That is conservative when we look at 
what is happening in the last quarter of 
this year; namely, that liquid assets to 
foreigners reached a level of nearly $70 
billion, and our reserve assets are less 
than $12 billion. That chart appears on 
pages 134 and 135 of the committee re- 
port. 

This Nation has engaged in interna- 
tional giveaways and profligacy in aid 
and in trade to the point that we are 
becoming internationally bankrupt. Our 
trade deficit is running at the rate of 
over $6 billion a year deficit, when the 
cost of insurance and freight are added 
to our imports. 

The Commerce Department is report- 
ing a trade deficit of $1.5 billion in 1971. 
The authority we have proposed here 
would strengthen the President’s hand, 
and give him the power to act to pro- 
tect the American position in a balance- 
of-payments emergency. We define the 
authority of the President to protect our 
balance-of-payments situation. 

The administration had been contem- 
plating to use the Trading With the 
Enemy Act in the textile dispute. Any 
time someone does not want the Presi- 
dent to do what he finds he is compelled 
to do, under our very adverse set of cir- 
cumstances in international trade, they 
are privileged to run editorials with cap- 
tions such as “Trading with the 
Enemy”—as though by trying to save 
America, the President is treating one of 
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our good friends like Mexico, Canada, 
Brazil, Japan or some other country, as 
though they were an enemy of the 
United States. 

We have to do the things that must 
be done under our present unfavorable 
situation to correct our balance of pay- 
ments. 

So what we propose in this act is sim- 
ply to give the President the kind of au- 
thority he would need, if he thought it 
necessary, to move to protect our situa- 
tion, and that would be to impose a 15- 
percent surtax instead of a 10-percent 
surtax to which reference has been made, 
or to impose selective import quotas, 
which provides him with flexibility. He 
does not have to impose restrictions on 
all countries. He can be selective with 
regard to where the problem may be. 

We give the President authority which 
he says he does not propose to use at this 
time. He does not say that he needs it 
now. However, in all seriousness, we 
might find ourselves in a situation where 
authority of this sort would be needed. 
That would not be at all new. 

We gave the President the power to 
use the interest equalization tax with re- 
spect to long-term bank loans and with 
respect to short-term capital. We gave 
him that authority. The President said 
he did not need it and would not use it. 
He has used it. 

We gave him the power with regard to 
economic stability. He said he would not 
need it and would not use it. He has 
needed it and is now using it. 

The administration does not have a 
crystal ball to forecast the future. They 
say that they do not think they will need 
it. However, they recognize that the time 
may come when they will need it. They 
are not asking that this authority be 
stricken. We on the committee have been 
as concerned about this turn of events as 
any President in recent years and we see 
how this power may be needed. Congress 
has always been less liberal on trade 
issues. than the White House. That has 
been true whether it has been a Republi- 
can or a Democratic President. 

Here is one situation where the con- 
servatives and strict constructionists are 
willing to trust the President more than 
the so-called liberals in this case. We 
recognize that we should not have to use 
an act with so forbidding a name as 
“Trading with the Enemy” and apply it 
to trading with a friend. So we are pro- 
viding this power to protect this country 
in the case of an emergency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana is recognized for 3 
additional minutes. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the Presi- 
dent says he does not need it for now. But 
he does not oppose having the authority 
in the event it is needed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, this 
is until the end of 1976; is it not? 

Mr. LONG. The Senator is correct. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, why 
should it be for such a long period of 
time? Granted, we are in very serious 
circumstances at the moment, but in view 
of the fact that things are so uncertain, 
I wonder why the Senator feels, and feels 
so strongly, that this authority should be 
for such a long period of time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, we have had 
these deficits for 20 years, and we are not 
getting into the black. Mark my word, I 
am confident that the facts will not con- 
tradict this. In spite of what is happen- 
ing, we will still have these deficits. We 
might reduce them, but we will still have 
them. And this big balance of dollars 
held by foreign countries against our 
meager reserves will continue to grow 
worse rather than better in spite of what 
we are trying to do. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, does 
not the Senator think that our ending 
the war in Southeast Asia and getting 
away from this enormous growth of mil- 
itary equipment will help? 

Mr. LONG. That will help some. I know 
how strongly the Senator from Arkansas 
feels about this. However, that is not 
what is causing the deficit. We have also 
an unfavorable balance of trade. And in 
spite of all of the things we can do to 
pay for the aid in terms of commodi- 
ties rather than dollars and to find ways 
to help our balance of payments by ship- 
ping our own arms and using our own 
ships and things of that sort, there will 
still be a deficit. The unfavorable bal- 
ance from the war in Vietnam is just one 
item. Frankly, it is not anywhere near 
as big as the Senator thinks it is with 
respect to our overall deficit position. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I take 
it that the war in Vietnam and the troops 
we have on hundreds of bases abroad and 
the troops in Europe runs up into an 
amount of $8 billion or $10 billion, does 
it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self an additional 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for an additional 3 
minutes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, they 
are all connected or influenced by the 
war. 

Mr. LONG. We are winding down the 
war. Yet the problem is getting worse. 
Here is a statement on an Official settle- 
ment basis and a liquidity basis. And 
looking at both columns, the situation 
is geting a lot worse in 1971 than it was 
in 1970. I read the statement: 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
grant the Senator that. However, we are 
proceeding upon the basis that we may be 
winding down the war in Vietnam. How- 
ever, we committed $341 million in Cam- 
bodia, and this is an item that we did not 
have a few years ago. We have just 
allowed $350 million for Laos. It was 
nothing substantial before that. It is true 
that the CIA was spending money there 
covertly and we did not know about it. 
However, we have two items there which, 
when added together, total $691 million 
for two very small countries. 

It is true that we are winding down the 
war. However, the increase in the mili- 
tary expenditures is very great indeed. It 
is a big item if we add all the figures to- 
gether. There is $2.5 billion in the de- 
fense budget for Southeast Asia. 

The economy on the settlements basis 
reflects the flight of dollars during August 
and the anticipated devaluation. Indeed, 
it is enormous. The latest figures total $31 
billion including this last quarter. 

I grant the Senator that it is necessary 
to do something about it. I am not argu- 
ing about that. 

Iam raising a question about the long- 
term view which would isolate Congress 
from having anything to do with it not 
only with respect to this item, but also 
with respect to any other field. I would 
hope that this President would take this 
matter seriously. 

This President is taking seriously our 
commitment abroad and the mainte- 
nance of all of the bases. Many are use- 
less, They are there just from habit. The 
Senator will remember the fight about 
the bases in Spain. If we add all of those 
items together, it amounts to a lot of 
money. 

The Senator minimizes the effect of 
this a lot more than he should. 

Mr. LONG. There are items on which 
I can vote with the Senator from Ar- 
kansas. Some Senators agree on some 
matters and not on others. I supported 
the Senator’s position with respect to 
the troops in Europe. I think there are 
far too many there. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I do not want to dis- 
tract the Senator by arguing about the 
merits of having the troops in Europe 
or the war in Vietnam. My point is why 
should we have the long-term authority 
in respect to this field that relates to 
all other items, this deficit among them. 

I do not want to bedevil the Senator 
about the troops in Europe or the war in 
Vietnam. However, these are activities 
that contribute to this serious situation. 
I do not want to be part of a measure 
that relieves the President of any incen- 
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tive to reduce those expenditures. This 
matter is serious enough and much more 
serious than other elements I have men- 
tioned. 

Each President seems to pride himself 
upon the fact that he is following the 
policies of his predecessor. President 
Johnson said that he was carrying on 
the policy of four Presidents. This Presi- 
dent is going along with the same thing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana is recognized for 1 
additional minute. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, in all due 
deference to the Senator, I suggest that 
the Senator use the time of the propo- 
nents. He is for the amendment, and I 
think ought to use the time of the pro- 
ponents rather than to use mine. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I was 
taking the opportunity to ask the Sen- 
ator a question. I did not know there was 
a lack of time. I thought that there was 
a lot of time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, frankly, I 
want the Senator to use some time of 
the proponents. I do not expect to use 
all of my time. That is why I want them 
to use theirs. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator does 
not want to talk about it. 

Mr. LONG. I would be happy to yield 
to the Senator in due course, but if the 
Senator is for the amendment, he should 
use the time of the proponents of the 
amendment rather than the opponents 
of the amendment. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I usu- 
ally find myself on the side of the Sena- 
tor from California (Mr. CRANSTON) and 
the Senator from New York (Mr. Javits) 
in most voting. Now, however, I support 
the proposal that has been made by my 
chairman, Senator LONG. 

I think the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas has a valid point. It does seem 
that 1976 is a long way off. I think with- 
out much harm it could be shortened by 
1, 2, or 3 years. The date could be De- 
cember 31, 1973, and nothing would be 
lost in giving time for the next President 
to study the matter. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is the point I 
was making. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. The Senator from 
Arkansas in his colloquy with the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana did discuss one of the 
basic problems that justified the com- 
mittee’s approval of this amendment. I, 
too, believe one of our great problems has 
been the imbalance caused by the ex- 
pense of the Vietnam war. 

It is only fair to point out that many 
items go into the balance-of-payments 
deficit. While I have the details for only 
the first half of 1971, I wish to refer to 
them so Senators can see how diverse 
they are. 

In trade we are running a deficit of 
$1.5 billion; in travel a deficit of $1.74 
billion; in military expenses the deficit 
was running at $2.688 billion; dividends 
and interest had a surplus of $7.83 bil- 
lion. 

When we get down to private remit- 
tances, Government pensions and other 
transfers, there is a deficit of $1.398 bil- 
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lion. Transactions in long-term U.S. 
capital invested abroad shows a deficit of 
$9.584 billion, U.S. Government capital 
showed a deficit of $2.414 billion, U.S. di- 
rect investment abroad showed a deficit 
of $5.37 billion, purchases and sales of 
foreign securities showed a deficit of 
$1.498 billion, and U.S. long-term bank 
and nonbank claims had a deficit of $302 
million. 

These figures indicate that the prob- 
lems in balance of payments with which 
the United States is struggling are many 
and diverse. 

The President has a very difficult task 
in bringing all of this together and in 
correcting this imbalance. The present 
situation is such a tragedy because it in- 
dicates the weaknesses in the economy of 
the United States. 

It is a sad thing for us to face up to 
the fact that we are suffering great eco- 
nomic reverses, with other nations ex- 
panding their economies and produc- 
tivity more rapidly, we now have to face 
the fact that over the last 25 years we 
have never had a cohesive foreign eco- 
nomic policy. 

I give good marks to the President for 
the actions he took on August 15. Some of 
them were long overdue, and what he 
did caused a shock to the entire world. 
The great issue at the present time is 
whether the President, the Secretary of 
State, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
will have the wisdom in the months 
ahead not to turn this original shock 
into a world-wide recession and a trade 
war. This will take great negotiating skill 
on the part of the President, Secretary 
Connally, and Secretary Rogers. 

It is fascinating to me that those Sen- 
ators who are considered liberals on 
trade, such as the senior Senator from 
New York and the senior Senator from 
California, are now put into the position 
of opposing the President on an interna- 
tional trade issue. As I read American 
foreign economic history, regardless of 
the errors or successes of the various 
Presidents, every President in recent 
years has been much more liberal than 
Congress when it came to international 
trade. If you want to gage the true feel- 
ing of Congress, look at the Harris most- 
favored-nation amendment which I sup- 
ported, and which was defeated yesterday 
by a vote of 55 to 22. 

I feel that the Senate today is roughly 
2 to 1 strongly protectionist. I do not 
think that any President can be as 
strongly protectionist as the Senate. The 
balance-of-payments amendment devel- 
oped as follows. When Secretary Con- 
nally came before the Finance Commit- 
tee many of us were disturbed that in the 
negotiations with Japan the United 
States was claiming it was acting under 
the Trading With the Enemy Act. This 
added insult to injury, considering that 
the nations we would use this against 
were now our friends, and with whom 
we have strong defense and economic 
relationships. It seemed wrong for the 
President to seek to correct an eco- 
nomic imbalance by invoking legislation 
which implied trading with an enemy. 
The committee felt this should be 
changed, and that we should not insult 
Japan and other nations who are not our 
enemies but our friends. The commit- 
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tee felt it should give the President new 
authority to enter into negotiations with 
the various nations with which we do 
business. That was the basis of the 
amendment. 

The committee amendment would give 
the President freedom and flexibility to 
deal with our balance-of-payments and 
balance-of-trade deficits. Previously, the 
President could take action under the 
“Trading With the Enemy Act” to im- 
pose import quotas or an import sur- 
charge. The press was full of reports that 
the President was contemplating using 
this authority in connection with the 
textile agreement. It appeared to us that 
the President should not have to resort 
to emergency wartime powers which were 
intended to deal with enemy countries in 
order to impose import restrictions for 
balance-of-payments purposes. 

We all recognize that long-term solu- 
tions to our balance-of-payments prob- 
lems can mainly be achieved through 
negotiations. These negotiations would 
have to cover not only the immediate 
problem of establishing new rates of ex- 
change or currency parities for the major 
industrialized countries, but should also 
include longer-range problems involving 
nontariff trade barriers, more equitable 
burden sharing of military expenditures, 
and an overhaul of the present interna- 
tional monetary system. These negotia- 
tions will be long and difficult. Our trad- 
ing partners will have to forgo some of 
the advantages which they now enjoy 
and which have helped perpetuate our 
deficits, and their surpluses. Patience, 
understanding, and compromise will be 
necessary on all sides. Any American 
President, however, should be able to 
negotiate from a strong position. This 
involves, among other things, the kind 
of authority which the committee bill 
now provides, plus additional negotiating 
authorization to deal with tariff and 
nontariff barriers. 

The history of our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit is a long one. We began to 
have deficits in the year 1950, after the 
European countries and Japan had 
rather large devaluations of their cur- 
rencies and deficit persisted in a rather 
modest way throughout the 1950’s until 
it began to increase to sizable propor- 
tions in the late 1950’s. 

Many Senators will recall that it was 
President Eisenhower who first ordered 
the withdrawal of U.S. dependents from 
Western Europe. President Kennedy was 
very concerned about the balance-of- 
payments problem during his adminis- 
tration. He took a number of actions to 
deal with it, including the tieing of eco- 
nomic aid to procurement in the United 
States and the imposition of the interest 
equalization tax on new issues of foreign 
securities. The overall problem, however, 
remained intractable, President Johnson 
was forced to impose voluntary and then 
mandatory, controls over the outflow of 
private capital. He incidentally used the 
“Trading with the Enemy Act” to im- 
pose controls over U.S. investments in 
NATO countries, certainly a most ironic 
action. But, in spite of all that had been 
done, our balance of payments burgeoned 
to historic highs. 

Our balance-of-payments deficit must 
be dealt with in a comprehensive way 
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with action on a variety of fronts, includ- 
ing trade, aid, military and foreign in- 
vestment. The first step to improve these 
accounts would be changes in the curren- 
cy parities which now exist. I believe that 
the authority contained in the committee 
amendment should encourage foreign 
countries to cooperate with us in solving 
our mutual problems on a negotiated 
basis. That does not have to lead to trade 
conflicts if the proper discretion is used 
in applying this authority. 

No one can be certain where these ne- 
gotiations will lead. But it should be kept 
in mind by the Senator from New York 
and the Senator from California that 
deficits and surpluses represent a double 
image in the same mirror, because you 
cannot have a surplus without someone 
else having a deficit. It has always been 
easy for the creditor to place the fault of 
the debt on the debtor. 

We should keep in mind that the pros- 
perity of the Common Market was built 
up on American deficits. The prosperity 
of Japan was built on American deficits 
and, I might add, the failure which the 
Japanese now acknowledge to meet many 
basic social needs. 

Now we have to face the problem of 
what authority to give the President and 
his negotiators when they sit down with 
all trading partners of the world to work 
out the problems that bedevil all nations. 

I believe that what the Committee on 
Finance has done in this measure is 
sound. I do, however, believe that the 
Senator from Arkansas makes a valid 
point. I do not think we have to go all 
the way to December 31, 1976. If we 
made the date December 31, 1973, it 
would still give the next President, who- 
ever he may be, a year to determine what 
he wants. 

While in the past the Congress has 
been largely ignored with regard to trade 
problems, during the last 6 months the 
executive branch has been in close con- 
tact with the Committee on Finance on 
trade and other matters. 

Last January, because of my own con- 
cern over these problems, the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee asked 
me to travel to Europe to gain some in- 
sights into what was happening to our 
economic relationship with our friends. 
I submitted a report to the chairman of 
the Committee on Finance, “Trade Poli- 
cies in the 1970’s.”” Many of the issues I 
discussed in that report are now being 
addressed by the President and Secretary 
Connally. I want to thank the chairman 
again for having set up the Subcommittee 
on International Trade, and I appreciate 
the fact that he designated me chairman. 

I will be candid with the chairman, the 
Senator from California, and the Senator 
from New York. The deeper I get into the 
problems of international trade the more 
uncertainties and complexities I find. I 
realize this is not only because of the in- 
terdependence of trade, investments, for- 
eign aid, and monetary policies, but, be- 
cause we are now encroaching new 
worldwide phenomena—such as the tre- 
mendous power of the “multinational 
corporation.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. May I have 5 minutes? 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. These multinational 
corporations represent large conglom- 
erations of money and managerial talent, 
with no distinct national personality. 
Most of these multinational corporations 
are originally American. They are located 
all over—in Japan, Germany, Sweden, 
Switzerland, England, France, and Italy. 
This country, and the other nations of 
the world, are going to have to determine, 
with respect to these huge and powerful 
multinational corporations—what con- 
trols must be exercised, and who should 
have jurisdiction over them. 

Because of the enormous complexities 
of the problem, the Congress of the 
United States must trust in the executive 
branch to a great extent. I do believe we 
have begun to establish a closer relation- 
ship of consultation with the executive 
branch on these problems. 

The distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas is a member not only of the Fi- 
nance Committee, but of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. which also has a 
role in these problems and its own prob- 
lems with the executive branch. I am 
sure that all members of the Finance 
Committee are going to continue to 
watch these international trade, bank- 
ing, and monetary problems very care- 
fully. 

In sum, I do not think we are giving 
away too much authority. I believe the 
President needs this flexibility, and that 
the Finance Committee acted wisely in 
granting this authority to the President. 
The only change I would suggest at this 
time is that the chairman of the com- 
mittee and the ranking minority member 
would consult to see whether the year 
1976 might represent a greater duration 
of the authority than we have to give. I 
think it would be helpful if the date were 
changed to December 31, 1973. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 3 minutes? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, when 
the President acted on August 15 he had 
to go to completely unrelated laws on 
which to find authority to act, the Trade 
Expansion Act, and prior trade agree- 
ment legislation. 

President Johnson had to go to the 
Trading With the Enemy Act to impose 
capital controls and President Nixon had 
to go to the Trade Expansion Act to im- 
pose an import surcharge. 

Facing the real critical situation that 
we do, it seems to me entirely proper 
that the committee which has respon- 
sibility for overseas trade should give 
the President specific legal authority for 
the future and not leave him dependent 
on two acts that were not intended for 
balance-of-payments purposes. 

One other comment: About the begin- 
ning of this century we had a President 
who left behind him a saying which I 
think describes what we are trying to do 
for our present President. Teddy Roose- 
velt said, “Speak softly, but carry a big 
stick.” 

I agree with the Senator from New 
York that we expect our President to 
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speak softly, but he does not have much 
of a stick. He has a twig or so he picked 
up in an unexpected place. Now let us 
give him a stick. He does not need to use 
it. Teddy did not have to use it, but the 
fact that he had it, made all the differ- 
ence in the world. 

The Senator from New York is wor- 
ried about the signal we are giving to our 
friends abroad. If we now turn this pro- 
posal down, we are giving a signal abroad 
that Congress does not want the Pres- 
ident to have the power to carry out the 
program he has and they can afford to 
thumb their noses at him. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The way things stand now, 
this President does have authority to use. 
In fact, he has vast authority under the 
Trading With the Enemy Act, but the act 
was not drawn with the purpose in mind 
of regulating commerce with our friends. 
So one might wish to draw the analogy 
that, to remedy the situation, the Presi- 
dent had a hammer available to him 
when a pair of pliers would serve the 
purpose much better. 

We have sought to give him authority 
measured against what his problem is 
and adequate authority based on what 
we could see and also flexibility in the 
authority so he would not have to use it 
against everybody, but use it just against 
those he found it necessary to use the au- 
thority against. 

Mr. BENNETT. And give him a little 
reserve authority in the bigness of the 
stick he carried. 

Mr. LONG, Exactly. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I hope 
our colleagues in the Senate will realize 
that this is not a fearsome thing we are 
creating. This is a wise gift of authority 
to the President, whoever is President, so 
that he can handle a problem that has 
been getting worse for a dozen years and 
needs just the kind of action Secretary 
Connally and President Nixon are giving. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield me 5 
minutes? 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I am 
surprised to hear the Senator from 
Utah, who is one of the best informed 
men in the Senate, say “for a dozen 
years.” The truth of the matter is that 
our balance of payments began to get 
serious really only in about the last 5 
years. 

According to the figures that have been 
handed me by the staff, our imbalance 
of payments, on an official settlements 
basis, in 1965 was only $1.3 billion, and 
on a liquidity basis, the same, $1.3 bil- 
lion. It looks very fine compared to the 
$31.2 billion we have now, 5 years later. 

It is not a dozen years. There is a 
tendency on the part of everyone to try 
to minimize the effect of our military in- 
volvement abroad. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. According to the De- 
partment of Commerce, on an Official 
settlements basis with respect to our bal- 
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ance of payments, we have been in the 
black only 3 years since 1960, and those 
years were 1969——_ 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I do 
not yield further for that. I said at one 
point it was $1.3 billion, and that was in 
1965. That is a lot different from $31 bil- 
lion; $1.3 billion is minimal. It is nothing 
as compared with what it is now, when 
we look at what we had. I admitted it 
was mot in the black, but it certainly was 
not far in the red. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Not on my time. I 
have only 5 minutes. 

Mr. BENNETT. Will the Senator yield 
on my time? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Yes, on the Sena- 
tor’s time. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah said it had been going on for a 
dozen years. The Senator from Arkansas 
said it was only for 5 years. The state- 
ment I have in my hand shows a nega- 
tive balance back in 1960. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. The 
Senator said it was getting progressively 
worse for a dozen years. We will ask the 
clerk to read the Senator’s statement if 
he has any question about it. 

In 1967 it was —3.4. In 1968 it was 
+1.6. In 1969 it was +2.7. In 1960 it was 
—3.4. In 1966 it was +0.3. 

I was not arguing about that; I said 
that presently this deficit is $31.2 billion. 
Every time we bring this into question, 
everybody says, “No; the war did not 
have anything to do with it.” I maintain 
it has been the result of the ridiculous 
foreign policy we have had, not of this 
administration. I am not talking about 
Mr. Nixon. I am going back certainly 10 
years. We are reaping the rewards of un- 
wise policies that were started long ago. 

If the Senator wants to contest that, 
I am willing to have him do it, even on 
my time, but later. 

We used to be competitive. Now we are 
not competitive not only abroad but in 
our own market. They are bringing in 
Japanese steel to build bridges in Arkan- 
sas, not because we in Arkansas want 
Japanese steel, but because it is cheaper. 
They are building buildings in New York 
with Japanese steel. We have overcom- 
mitted our country all around the world, 
beginning a long time back. I think it 
goes back to Dean Acheson and the Tru- 
man doctrine in the forties. 

But I do not want to spend too much 
time on history. It is a dismal story. I 
am only saying we ought to cut those 
expenditures down. I know something 
has to be done now, but I do not agree 
with the Senator about giving him a big 
stick to threaten everybody. We are in 
such bad shape that we cought to speak 
very softly. We ought not to threaten 
them, because we are in bad shape, and 
we are in danger of precipitating a world- 
wide depression if the Secretary goes 
about threatening everybody, and asks 
for sacrifices on their part to make up for 
serious mistakes and bad judgment on 
our part. 

We have wasted our resources in fool- 
ish military ventures over much of the 
world. Vietnam is not the only one, but 
it is the one which has set off many other 
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things. Even in Spain, where there is no 
danger either to Spain or to ourselves, 
but just because we are in the habit of 
giving people arms. We tried our best, in 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
eliminate that as late as last year, but 
we were unable to do so, because the 
administration insisted on the bases. 
American military officers like to live in 
Spain, because it is a pleasant place to 
live. 

We have some 360 bases around the 
world which are classified as major bases, 
as distinguished from minor installa- 
tions. I do not recall exactly the distinc- 
tion between a major and a minor base; 
I think perhaps a minimum investment 
of $5 million is involved, and all above 
that are considered major. But we have 
wasted our resources in that area. 

Then we can go on to a thing like 
NASA where, because of our vanity and 
our desire to be first, we have spent $40 
billion on going to the moon and related 
projects. With what we have spent on 
procuring those moon rocks, we could go 
along way toward redressing our balance 
of payments. It would be wonderful if we 
could turn those $40 billion worth of 
moon rocks over to Europe and receive 
credit at par value for what we have 
invested in them. 

But these are some of the extravagant 
projects we have invested in, in the past. 

I am for giving the President these 
powers, but not until 1976. I think that 
would merely take all the pressure off of 
this administration and anyone con- 
nected with it to do what they ought to 
do in these and other fields. There is no 
pressure on them, if we are going to 
allow them to go down this road of quotas 
and high tariffs and seeking to make 
somebody pay for our mistakes. It will 
put off the evil day is all it will do. We 
will finally have to reckon with it anyway. 

I favor what he is doing, because he is 
beginning to pay for past mistakes, and 
causing the country to. But I think we 
have got to be very wise and discreet in 
the way we treat these foreign countries, 
whether it be the Japanese or the Euro- 
peans. They have gotten rich because of 
our shortsighted policies. We pay their 
defense bills far beyond what we ought 
to, when they are better able to pay them 
themselves. 

I and others, led by Senator MANSFIELD, 
have tried for years to persuade this and 
the previous administration to bring 
home some troops from Europe. We were 
defeated in votes in the Senate, and the 
administration, not only this one but its 
predecessors have continued to pay the 
defense bills of Europeans much better 
able to pay them than we are. 

So it is an accumulation of mistakes. 
I say it ought not to go on to 1976, and it 
ought not to be such a drastic interfer- 
ence with trade as we are threatening to 
make it. 

I think when you look at the markets, 
I am no expert on the markets as such, 
but I think anyone in politics has a feel- 
ing for the psychology of people, and you 
can see reflected in what is happening 
the apprehension appearing on all sides 
on the part of many of our best friends 
about the United States. They are not 
doing it in a hostile manner, but in a 
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very sad manner, small countries like 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, that just 
feel apprehensive because their greatest 
protector is weakened. When you speak 
to a Swede, he is not mad at us. He feels 
sorry. He just hopes we have enough 
sense to right our economy, because he 
feels dependent, they do individually feel 
dependent on the United States as their 
traditional friend and protector, which 
they hope will continue to be their pro- 
tector. 

So they are sympathetic. But we can- 
not go around insulting them and tell- 
ing them it is their fault we are in bad 
shape. That is what our Government has 
been doing. Mr. Connally is inclined to 
lay it all on them, that it is all their self- 
ishness and their fault because we are 
broke, when as a matter of fact it is no 
such thing. It was our decision to keep 
the troops there. Bear in mind, we did 
not have to keep them there. We could 
have brought them home 10,000 at a 
time over the past 5 years, and cut them 
down to half, at least, without disturb- 
ing anyone very much. 

It is not their fault that we do it. Any- 
one will accept a gift of that conse- 
quence, if it is offered to them. But we 
just refuse to blame ourselves for our 
own faults, and that is not a very wise 
Policy. 

So I think the authority ought to be 
limited, and I would hope the adminis- 
tration would feel more discrete in the 
way they talk to other people in the same 
boat with us. It is true, if we have a 
worldwide depression, as we did in the 
1930’s, they will suffer as much as or 
more than we will, but that is no con- 
ami to me, or to the American peo- 
ple. 

This has got to be worked out to- 
gether, in a cooperative spirit. It is not a 
question of competition any more, to see 
who can be the meanest or the sharpest 
and who can contribute most to a world- 
wide depression. 

I agree with what the Senator from 
New York has said. Certainly there is no 
man more sensitive to worldwide trade, 
because his constituents probably have 
more to do with it than anyone else: they 
have probably played a bigger part in 
creating this imbalance, in one way, not 
because they wanted to injure the United 
States, but because they believed condi- 
tions in this country dictated their for- 
eign investments which they have made, 
to a very large extent, recognizing the 
facts of life. 

So I think the advice of the Senstor 
from New York is eminently proper. Un- 
der these circumstances, we do not want 
to wave a big stick or to threaten any- 
one. We do want to seek some coopera- 
tion with these countries to reestablish 
a balance in our trade, of course, and our 
balance of payments. 

So I would strongly recommend that 
this program be reduced and I shall, of 
course, support the amendment, be- 
cause it is a step in that direction. If it 
fails, I shall offer my amendment, which 
is at the desk, which simply shortens the 
authority to 1973, as the Senator from 
Connecticut has already remarked. 

But I hope we will not continue our 
attitude of self-righteous indignation, 
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that this is the fault of everyone else, 
and not admitting any fault on our own 
side, because it is our own fault, primar- 
ily, that we find ourselves in this condi- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CRANSTON. I yield to the Senator 
from New York such time as he may 
require. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
rarely heard the chairman of my com- 
mittee wiser, more brilliant, or better in- 
formed on an economic question than the 
Senator from Arkansas is on this one. 
He has made a splendid statement of the 
case, and I rise only to evidence my com- 
plete identity with it. 

Mr. President, I only wish, because it 
would be a work of supererogation to re- 
peat anything that he has said so very 
well and so brilliantly, to add two but- 
tressing points to his point of the length 
of time as being a major disadvantage in 
this amendment. 

My colleagues should know that the 
authority conferred upon the President 
on page 178, lines 11 to 16, gives the 
President the right to arbrogate the most 
favored nations clause. He can discrimi- 
nate against any country on any article. 
It is an unbelievable grant of power with 
domestic repercussions since people of 
the United States who might be discrimi- 
nated against and could turn upon Con- 
gress to see that a fair balance was kept 
between a quota on item A and a quota 
on item B. It is another step down the 
road to all encompassing govenment con- 
trols and a less free domestic economy. 

The second point, which also repre- 
sents a tremendous and unnecessary 
grant of power, is the provision on page 
170, line 22, which gives him the right 
to put on a 15 percent surcharge. Now 
he has 10. This says 15. How is the world 
going to construe that, other than that 
we are telling him to put on 15? There 
is plenty of trouble now, with 10 per- 
cent. 

This only emphasizes the point that 
such a blanket grant of authority at such 
a critical time is most unwise. Is it not 
the 10 percent surcharge and the pend- 
ing discriminatory buy American provi- 
sion of the investment tax credit enough? 

Finally, my colleague from Utah says 
he had to look to another act to get his 
authority. We are giving him still a third 
act now, this tax bill. If it passes in the 
form in which the committee has put it, 
he has yet another item to look to. One 
does have to wonder about the germane- 
ness of this title. 

Let us at least confine it to those he 
now has. The Trade Expansion Act has 
no limitation date, not even 1976. There 
are other powers in the agricultural as- 
sistance act and in the trading with the 
enemy act. 

The 15-percent instead of a 10-percent 
surcharge and a long-term date for eco- 
nomic war in the bill arm the President 
when it is not necessary. The main thing 
about this is that it is not necessary. He 
has the authority he needs in the law 
now. He used it; that is the best evidence. 
To serve this notice now is very much 
against our interest. 
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I agree with Senator FULBRIGHT. If this 
should fail, I would thoroughly agree 
with him that, at the very least, the 
date should be shortened. It makes it 
less harmful in the sense that it does 
not represent a long term commitment 
of policy. 

Mr. President, this title is most unwise. 
It will work out regressively and un- 
happily for our economy. 

Why do we have a big bulge in the 
adverse balance of payments? As Sena- 
tor FULBRIGHT said, it is not only the 
other guy’s fault. We have an imbalance 
of $2 billion because American people 
travel abroad, and they spend $2 billion 
more than those who travel here. But 
try to get $5 million out of Congress for 
the U.S. Travel Service—I have tried it, 
right at this desk, and I have failed 
miserably—to promote travel to the 
United States. We have also tried to cut 
our military expenditures in Southeast 
Asia in the foreign aid bill. 

Then we complain that they and they 
alone are making our imbalance. Are 
they making our people come there, or 
are we failing to get their people to come 
here? 

This is crucial: Look at what Amer- 
icans think of our situation, not for- 
eigners. They are pouring money out of 
here. They are pouring short-term money 
out of here to the tune of about $7 bil- 
lion a year. That is one primary reason 
why we have an imbalance in payments. 
They are expressing a lack of confidence 
in our economic maturity, and we are 
proving it to them if we adopt this kind 
of provision. 

I hope very much that, buttressed by 
my chairman—and I never heard him 
make a better speech on this subject— 
we will defeat this provision. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I yield myself 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. President, I should like to address 
a question to the distinguished Senator 
from Utah. I was not quite clear on one 
point he made. 

Has any President at any time invoked 
the Trading With the Enemy Act against 
a friendly power with whom we were not 
at war? 

Mr. BENNETT. President Johnson did 
it in 1966, in order to impose the manda- 
tory investment controls. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Against whom was it 
invoked? 

Mr. BENNETT. Everybody. Against the 
world. It was against the world, but he 
was aiming at the NATO countries— 
how ironic the Trading With the Enemy 
Act against NATO countries. 

Mr. CRANSTON. What occurred at 
that point? What did other nations then 
do? 

Mr. BENNETT. The result of his use of 
that power was to put controls on Amer- 
icans who were investing in those coun- 
tries. The countries, of course, had no 
recourse, because the effect was felt di- 
rectly on American citizens, though it 
was felt indirectly on the countries in 
which they were investing. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Did the administra- 
tion request this provision in the bill? 

Mr. BENNETT. The administration did 
not specifically request it, but they have 
made it perfectly clear that they would 
like to keep it. 
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Mr. CRANSTON. Were hearings held 
on this specific provision? 

Mr. BENNETT. We did not hold hear- 
ings on these words, but the chairman 
appointed an ad hoc subcommittee, of 
which Senator Risicorr is chairman and 
of which Iam a member. We held a num- 
ber of hearings on trade problems which 
helped to develop the necessity for this 
kind of additional power in the hands 
of the President. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

The Senator from California does not 
dispute the fact that we have a very 
huge adverse balance of payments at this 
time. The only question is, should Con- 
gress then throw up its hands and aban- 
don its own responsibilities, the right to 
determine what to do about all this, to 
the President? 

The tools offered by title VI to the 
President are not the only tools that 
could be used under these circumstances, 
and this Senator questions very seriously 
whether they are the correct tools to 
use in these circumstances. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from Utah 
points out that the jurisdiction of the 
international trade is in the Finance 
Committee, and the Finance Committee 
is recommending the use of these tools. 
The Finance Committee has approved 
them and is now recommending them. So 
this is not an irresponsible act. I think 
it is properly within the jurisdictional 
framework of Congress. 

Mr. CRANSTON. What others of us 
question is giving the power to the Presi- 
dent, with the possibility then existing 
of his lifting the surcharge to 15 per- 
cent, or the possibility of his totally 
restricting the right of certain commodi- 
ties to enter this country at all, which 
would be a hundred percent barrier, 
which could be rather extreme. 

Without reading them, because I do 
not wish to take the Senate’s time, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp two articles which are quite rele- 
vant to this matter. One is a recent edi- 
torial published in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, entitled “Did Protectionism Create 
Hitler?” The other is an article published 
in the New York Times, entitled “Smoot- 
Hawley Revisited,” which reviews what 
happened a generation ago when there 
were demands for a more restrictive trade 
policy resulted in the passage of the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff in 1930. This led 
directly to a disastrous trade war, with 
economic barriers erected against us. It 
was a major contributor to the great 
depression that caused so much havoc 
in this country and in many other lands 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DID PROTECTIONISM CREATE HITLER? 

The quick answer to that question is obvi- 
ously no. Yet protectionism helped; it wa- 
tered the soil that could nurture a Hitler— 
and other disasters. It is more than a little 
disheartening that so many in Washington 
and in the country’s executive suites seem to 
have such short memories. 

Granted, the roots of the Hitler phenom- 
enon are gnarled and stretch far back, di- 
rectly to World War I and even farther into 
the past of a Germany with little experience 
in democracy. On the economic side, the 
hideous post-World War I German inflation 
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was followed by bitter depression, facilitating 
the rise of a dictator. And of course depres- 
sion was & general condition in those days, 
in the U.S. as elsewhere. 

The stock-market crash of 1929 heralded 
the onset of depression in the U.S., but it 
was less its cause than the result of previous 
profligacy. Certainly one tangible cause of 
the protracted nature of the great depression 
was the Smoot-Hawley tariff legislation of 
1930, the very symbol of extreme protection- 
ism. It set in motion a series of international 
moves that seriously inhibited the movement 
of trade and money. 

As Lewis Douglas, former ambassador to 
Great Britain, recently recalled in a letter to 
The New York Times: “Foreign trade with- 
ered, prices fell precipitately, all values plum- 
meted; (U.S.) unemployment rose from ap- 
proximately 5.5 million to 11 million in the 
short span of about six months. The world 
was plunged into the deepest depression of 
which there is any known record. 

“These events identify the cause of the 
economic anguish through which the United 
States and the entire Western world passed 
during the Thirties and which was not allevi- 
ated until World War II.” 

“These events identify the cause of the 
economic anguish through which the United 
States and the entire Western world passed 
during the Thirties and which was not allevi- 
ated until World War II.” 

The abiding vice was economic national- 
ism, and it is not at all difficult to fathom 
why it should have had such dire results. 
Have our officials and too many of our execu- 
tives forgotten the meaning of the word 
autarky, the notion that a country could be 
economically self-sufficient? In Nazi Germany 
it was personified in Hitler’s financer Hjal- 
mar Schacht. 

The policy is almost by definition regres- 
sive. It portends the diminution of healthy 
relations among nations. Hence, apart from 
its direct economic consequences, it breeds 
suspicion and hatred and can become a cause 
of war. 

After World War II the statesmen of the 
Western world read the record aright. With 
the U.S. far in the lead, they set about free- 
ing the international movement of men, 
capital and commerce from the abnormal re- 
strictions of the past. Undoubtedly they 
could have done more, but they accom- 
plished much. It is no coincidence that the 
post-war years by and large, for Americans 
and their counterparts in the other advanced 
nations, have witnessed mass prosperity un- 
paralleled in history. 

For just as economic nationalism—pro- 
tectionism—is a divisive and depressive in- 
fluence, so the liberalization of international 
economic relationships is a powerfully up- 
lifting, broadening and wholesome force. 
Men do want to be free; it is innate, and a 
large part of that sense is the freedom to 
cross borders with one’s person, investment 
and goods as little as possible bothered by 
the pesky functionaries of economic nation- 
alism. 

Why, then, should the U.S. and other 
nations want to turn back down that dismal 
road? The U.S. government has taken steps 
in that direction, and even more ominous 
is the impression that protectionist senti- 
ment generally is probably stronger today 
than at any time since before World War II. 

Well, as far as the U.S. is concerned, it is 
true that other countries have been taking 
advantage of it in recent years. Some more 
than others, they have imposed a variety of 
trade restrictions that have the effect of 
making the U.S. a freer market for their 
goods than their markets are for America’s. 
This circumstance has enabled the hard-line 
protectionists, who have never given up, to 
rehearse their dreary pleas with more impact 
than heretofore. 

But the U.S. ought to be sufficiently grown 
up to avoid the petty path of trade retalia- 
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tion, which naturally prompts retaliation 
against it. We believe Washington had far 
from exhausted the resources of negotiation 
to get its trading partners to dismantle their 
impediments to American exports. Even fail- 
ing that, the fact remains that protectionism 
is simply not a viable course. 

We do not necessarily contend that un- 
bridled protectionism would bring on po- 
litical and economic horrors similar to those 
of the Thirties (although if it is indeed un- 
bridled we would not bet that it wouldn't). 
We merely say that the liberating history of 
freer trade is as clear as are the demon- 
strated dangers of protectionism. 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 23, 1970] 


Smoot-HawLeyr REVISITED—TRADE PROTEC- 
TIONISTS SHOULD CONSIDER Havoc CAUSED 
BY BILL OF 40 YEARS AGo 


(By Leonard S. Silk) 


COPENHAGEN, September 22.—Representa- 
tives of the central banks and finance minis- 
tries of 115 countries, assembled here for the 
annual meeting of the international Mone- 
tary Fund and World Bank, are looking anx- 
lously toward Washington as the Congress 
takes up a bill that would reverse three and 
one half decades of United States support for 
freer international trade. The bill adopted by 
the House Ways and Means Committee, which 
now goes to the floor of the House, would fix 
import quotas on textiles, shoes, oil, mink, 
glycerin and, in all probability, a long list of 
other goods from abroad. Proponents of the 
bill contend that it would protect the jobs 
of American workers, safeguard American 
industries from low-wage foreign competi- 
tion, and strengthen the United States bal- 
ance of trade. 

Opponents say it would do none of these 
things but would aggravate inflation, touch 
off a trade war, hurt consumers, and damage 
the American and world economy. 

The last time a confrontation on these is- 
sues was resolved in favor of protectionist 
trade legislation occurred 40 years ago when 
Congress enacted the Smoot-Hawley Act. 

Europeans, even more heavily dependent 
on international trade than Americans, have 
not forgotten the disastrous train of events 
set in motion by Smoot-Hawley. 

But many Americans including Congress- 
men, apparently need to be reminded of the 
dictum of the philosopher George Santayana 
that those who forget history are condemned 
to relive it. 

The Smoot-Hawley Act was the product of 
ingrained American political habits and of 
confused efforts to alleviate particular eco- 
nomic problems. 

The Republican party had traditionally 
favored protectionist tariff policies as a for- 
mula for economic prosperity, and the Re- 
publican party platform of 1928 promised to 
relieve the depression in agriculture by rais- 
ing tariff rates on farm products. 

Soon after taking office, President Herbert 
Hoover called a special session to consider 
aid for the farmers. Congress met in April, 
1929, although the House Ways and Means 
Committee had started hearings on trade 
legislation in January. 

By June, a tariff bill was reported to the 
floor of the House in substantially the form 
recommended by the President. 

Then the process of log-rolling and what 
today is called Christmas-treeing began. A 
great many amendments were added, raising 
rates across the entire range of the tariff 
schedule. 

The politically appetizing process of in- 
creasing tariff rates and extending coverage 
continued in the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee and on the Senate floor. 


COMPROMISE ARRANGED 


The Senate-House Conference Commit- 
tee generally compromised by accepting the 
highest rates set by either house. 
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President Hoover finally signed the bill 
on June 17, 1930, although he had threatened 
to veto a limited revision of the tariff sched- 
ule early in the session. 

But, as Prof. Frank W. Taussig of Harvard 
wrote at the time, “when the bill finally 
came to him, he could hardly do otherwise 
than approve. His party could not go before 
the country stultified by having nothing 
whatever to show for a year’s prolonged and 
conspicuous labor.” 

Public indignation had run high during 
the Congressional deliberations, but some of 
the more important pressure groups tradi- 
tionally in favor of liberal trade had not 
maintained firm and unyielding opposition 
to the bill. 

Labor realized that higher prices would 
result, but succumbed to the chimerical hope 
that the bill would relieve unemployment, 
which was already rising seriously, by stim- 
ulating domestic output of goods to replace 
imports. 

Farmers were willing to grasp for any 
protection that might possibly help them, 
despite their need for foreign markets. 

However, a petition of 1,038 economists— 
including virtually every reputable econo- 
mist in the country of whatever political 
view—urged the President to veto the bill, 
warning that if enacted, it “would inevita- 
bly provoke other countries to pay us back 
in kind.” 

That 40-year-old petition of the econo- 
mists has just been reissued by more than 
4,000 American economists, together with 
a new one reaffirming the old warnings of 
the damage that protectionism would do. 

The last time the economists’ forecasts 
were right. Following the passage of Smoot 
Hawley, there rapidly ensued a series of 
retaliatory measures in the major trading 
nations of the world, 


TARIFF BARRIERS RAISED 

France, Italy, Spain and others raised 
tariff barriers or introduced drastic quotas in 
1930. Switzerland initiated a largely success- 
ful boycott of American products. Canada 
raised its tariff walls to the highest point 
in its history. 

Great Britain passed the Emergency Tariff 
Act of 1931 and the Import Duties Act of 
1932, The British Commonwealth concluded 
severely discriminatory preferential tariff ar- 
rangements in Ottawa in 1932. 

The higher trade barriers of the United 
States frustrated the efforts of the Japanese 
Government to improve economic conditions 
through expanded trade and led to a more 
nationalistic and militant policy. Smoot- 
Hawley sowed the seeds of the Japanese Asian 
Co-Prosperity Sphere. 

International conventions to work out a 


truce in the trade war, failed in 1931, 1932 
and 1933. 


NATION WAS WORSE OFF 

The United States was worse off after 
Smoot-Hawley than it had been before. Other 
countries raised their tariff rates and other 
trade barriers even more than we did. 

American exports sank like a stone—be- 
cause of both the higher trade barriers and 
the spreading world depression, to which the 
collapse of trade contributed. 

By 1932, U.S. exports to Great Britain had 
fallen to one-third of their 1929 level. In 1932, 
American exports to Canada and France were 
only one-fourth of 1929, and, in the case of 
Australia and Oceania, one-fifth of 1929. 

The decline in some specific American ex- 
port commodities was even more dramatic. 
Agriculture, the sector that the President 
had originally sought to benefit, suffered 
most. Wheat exports, which had totaled $200- 
es 10 years earlier, fell to $5-million in 

Exports of the automobile industry fell 


ion $541-million in 1929 to $76-million in 
32. 
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NO PROBLEMS SOLVED 

In retrospect, the protectionist Smoot- 
Hawley Act was worse than futile. It did not 
solve unemployment or other problems of 
American labor, industry, and agriculture 
but, instead, worsened them by helping to 
shatter world trade. 

Its repercussions contributed to the 
growth of nationalism and economic autar- 
chy in many countries and to the deepening 
crisis of the 1930's. 

Some other philosopher than Santayana 
has said, “The only thing we learn from his- 
tory is that we learn nothing from history.” 
Certainly there are no simple re-runs of his- 
tory. 

In Copenhagen this week, Pierre-Paul 
Schweitzer, the Director of the 
I.M.F., when asked how far the protectionism 
of the United States will affect the interna- 
tional monetary system, replied cautiously: 

“Well, the United States Government has 
stated the United States will not switch to 
protectionist policies. Measures are under 
discussion in Congress, but I understand 
they would not be mandatory but just give 
the President additional leeway. We would be 
the first ones to deplore, of course, any re- 
gression in the freedom -of international 
trade. Presently we are already deploring that 
there is not more progress.” 

Other participants here are less guarded, in 
private conversations, in expressing their 
worries about the trade legislation before the 
United States Congress—and the interna- 
tional effects it would have, if enacted. 

They firmly state that, if the United States 
takes a protectionist course, severe retalia- 
tion from European and other countries will 
follow. 


Mr. BENNETT. I yield myself 3 min- 
utes. 

Is there anything in this bill referring 
to tariffs? 

Mr. CRANSTON. The President will 
have the power, under this bill, to pro- 
hibit the import of certain commodities. 

Mr. BENNETT. But does it refer to 
tariffs? 

Mr. CRANSTON, No. It does not use 
the word “tariffs.” 

Mr. BENNETT. Under the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, which President 
Johnson used and which is still avail- 
able to President Nixon, a barrier can 
be raised of 100 percent or 200 percent. 
I think the fact that the committee de- 
cided that it would give the President 
power to impose a 15-percent surcharge, 
and by codifying it we effectively put a 
limit on the height to which he could go. 
This modifies and softens rather than 
increases the President’s power. 

The President said in a letter he wrote 
to Senator LONG: 

Under present circumstances, the Presi- 
dent does not expect to use any of these 
special authorities. They do, however, serve 
to strengthen the position of President Nix- 
on and Secretary Connally in the interna- 
tional negotiations should there be any 
major change in persent conditions which 
at this time is not foreseen. Under these 
conditions, the administration does not seek 
their elimination from the bill. 

I referred to the statement made by 
Teddy Roosevelt: 

Speak softly, but carry a big stick. 


The Senator from Arkansas immedi- 
ately said that because we were going to 
give the President a big stick, he was go- 
ing to threaten people with it. The mean- 
ing of the Roosevelt quotation is that 
you do not threaten people. You speak 
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softly, but they know you mean business, 
because they know you have the stick; 
and because you have it, you do not have 
to swing it at them. But if you do not 
have it, then any threat you may make or 
any pressure you may attempt to put on 
or any serious negotiation you may at- 
tempt to carry through could be regarded 
as a bluff, because they say, “He doesn’t 
have the power to do what he says.” 

The Senator from New York said that 
if this bill is passed, we would give the 
President three new laws on which to base 
his action. In a sense, that is true. But the 
purpose of this section of the bill is to 
free the President from the necessity of 
depending on two laws which were not 
written for the purpose and which really 
have to be twisted in order to give him 
the power to do what he has to do. So 
I think this is a much sounder and wiser 
basis on which to give the President and 
the Secretary the power to do what we 
all know they are going to do; namely, 
they are going to negotiate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield to me 
briefly? 

Mr. CRANSTON. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I regret that the 
Senator from Utah insists upon using 
the analogy which Theodore Roosevelt 
of course used in connection with mili- 
tary affairs. I do not believe that is the 
right way to approach it. We do not have 
any big stick in the field of economics 
to threaten countries with. They know 
what our situation is. They know what 
our balance of payments is as well as we 
do. We should speak softly in the first 
place—but we have not been speaking 
softly, we have been speaking harshly, 
and if we pass this kind of bill it will be 
considered a long-term policy. We can 
pull down the whole house as Sampson 
did, if we want to. But this is not the 
same kind of situation that Theodore 
Roosevelt was thinking about. He was 
thinking about military power, to hit 
them if they did not behave. We are not 
in that situation, unless we wish to pull 
ourselves down together. 

To take care of the situation calls for 
cooperation, not only friendly or dis- 
creet talk but actual cooperation in trad- 
ing with them, or we will start this trade 
war, as we had in the 1930’s. Remember, 
at that time, there was a big stick, the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act that we gave 
the President to use, to do what he 
wanted to do, and we did it; and look 
what happened. Many of us remember 
that. 

This is just not that kind of situation; 
it does not call for force, but for di- 
plomacy. No matter what the President 
has in mind, if we pass the bill, it will 
add fuel to the fire and make our Euro- 
pean, Japanese, and Canadian friends, 
and everyone else, even more apprehen- 
sive about their belief that we are going 
to take extreme measures over a long 
period. That is what is bad about it. It is 
psychologically bad. 

Under these circumstances, I regret 
the constant analogy to a military situa- 
tion, in which we are going to exercise 
some power that we do not presently 
have, other than to pull everybody down 
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together and that, I know, the Senator 
from Utah does not want any more than 
I do. 

This calls for discreetness and, I would 
say, a certain degree of humility in fac- 
ing these problems, and not saying that 
other countries are at fault, that only 
they are the ones who are greedy and 
selfish. We all share those human 
frailities. We are not going to sell them 
the idea that we have always acted 
wisely and in their interest. In NATO 
we have helped them, but they have 
never approved our Vietnam policy so 
it is a mixed picture. We should recog- 
nize that and get on with the business 
of cooperating with them to rebuild a 
stable and prosperous international 
trade. 

Mr. CRANSTON. The Senator made 
the point that the word “tariff” does not 
appear in the bill. The language that 
has concerned the supporters of this 
amendment is that the President is au- 
thorized to impose limitations on the 
quantity or the value, or both, of articles 
which may be imported into the United 
States during a balance-of-payments 
emergency period. That, in effect, 
amounts to a tariff. That has the effect 
of a tariff. That can lead to the same 
kind of retaliation that a tariff can bring 
from another country. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield? 

Mr. CRANSTON. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I came 
into the Chamber just at the time the 
colloquy occurred between the Senator 
from California and the Senator from 
Utah. I must say that it left me some- 
what puzzled. 

It is true that the provision in ques- 
tion does not refer expressly to a tariff, 
but as I understand it, the provision 
would permit the President to impose an 
import surcharge of up to 15 percent of 
the value of the imported article during 
a balance-of-payments emergency. 

Now that surtax is, in effect, or is 
tantamount to, a tariff, is it not? 

Mr. CRANSTON. It would seem to me 
that it is, yes. 

Mr. CHURCH. Certainly. It has the 
same economic effect as a tariff. It is a 
tariff by another name; is that not true? 

Mr. CRANSTON. Yes. 

Mr. CHURCH. So even though this 
provision does not expressly refer to 
tariffs, the substantive effect of the pro- 
vision would be to permit the President 
to impose what is tantamount to a tariff, 
although it is called a surtax. 

Mr. CRANSTON. That is the way it 
appears to me. 

Mr. CHURCH. The other part of the 
colloquy also puzzled me. 

As I understand the argument of the 
Senator from Utah, he said that this pro- 
vision should not be regarded as a sweep- 
ing delegation of new authority to the 
President, but that somehow it should 
be looked upon as a congressional limi- 
tation on presidential power, the reason 
being that the provision limits the Presi- 
dent to 15 percent, whereas, if I follow 
the argument of the Senator from Utah, 
under at least 2 existing laws the Presi- 
dent has general authority to go beyond 
15 percent, should he choose. 
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Well, my question is this: Is there any- 
thing in this provision which repeals ex- 
isting law or cuts back on existing presi- 
dential authority? 

Mr. CRANSTON. I do not believe that 
that is the case, but I would defer to the 
chairman of the committee to answer 
that question. 

Mr. CHURCH. I would ask the chair- 
man of the committee, is there anything 
in this provision that would repeal or 
curtail the power the President might 
otherwise have under other laws, such as 
the Trading With the Enemy Act? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the commit- 
tee does not have jurisdiction over the 
Trading With the Enemy Act. We have 
not sought to amend that act. But there 
is nothing in this amendment, no au- 
thority that the President has in this 
amendment, that goes beyond the powers 
the President has under the Trading 
With the Enemy Act. He can do anything 
under that act that he can do in this, al- 
though that act was not intended for 
balance-of-payments purposes. 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes. That is my under- 
standing. In other words, the President 
retains whatever authority he now has 
under other laws. This simply confers 
upon him express authority to impose 
surcharges of up to 15 percent and to 
impose import quotas—— 

Mr. CRANSTON. Of an unlimited 
nature. 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes, of an unlimited 
nature. Therefore, I cannot follow the 
logic of the argument that this provision 
somehow could be construed as a re- 
striction upon the President. That would 
be true only if this provision were a sub- 
stitute for the authority the President 
already posseses under existing law. Since 
it is clear that it is no such thing, then, 
of course, it cannot follow that a re- 
striction upon Presidential authority is 
involved. 

In truth, this is a sweeping new dele- 
gation of authority to the President and 
represents, in my opinion, another step 
in the direction of congressional abdica- 
tion in a field that has traditionally be- 
longed to Congress. 

Therefore, I cannot accept the argu- 
ments I have heard on the floor in sup- 
port of this provision, and will vote in 
favor of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from California to strike this 
provision from the bill. 

Mr. CRANSTON, I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Idaho for his char- 
acteristic, perceptive, and forceful state- 
ment in regard to this amendment. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
rise in opposition to the Cranston amend- 
ment, H.R. 10947, the Revenue Act of 
1971, includes an amendment approved 
by the Senate Finance Committee which 
provides the President with discretion- 
ary authority to protect the balance of 
trade and balance of payments of the 
United States by allowing him to: First, 
impose selective or general import quotas, 
or second, impose an import surcharge 
of up to 15 percent of the value of the 
imported article, during a balance-of- 
payments emergency. The national emer- 
gency proclaimed by the President on 
August 15 is deemed to be a balance-of- 
payments emergency for the purpose of 
the legislation. 
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I strongly support this provision. The 
pending amendment would strike it. The 
authority to set quotas can assist the 
President’s efforts to generate the re- 
covery of the domestic economy and, in 
combination with the investment tax 
credit, allow U.S. firms to increase their 
ability to compete worldwide. 

This provision is particularly appli- 
cable to the problems of the steel indus- 
try. 


Although a voluntary agreement to 
limit the import of foreign steel into the 
United States was made effective as of 
January 1, 1969, with termination at 
the end of 1971, this approach has not 
been successful. The agreement set a 
limit on the tonnage of steel imports 
using 1968 as a base period, and pro- 
vided for annual increases of 5 percent 
per year. The problem is that foreign 
steel producers moved from the export 
of carbon steel into the export of higher 
priced stainless and specialty steels, 
thereby selling their products for more 
dollars per ton. 

As a result, the specialty steel industry 
in this country is in serious trouble. The 
authoritative daily, American Metal 
Market, reported on October 14 that the 
total steel imports for 1971 will exceed 
the quota for the year by up to 2 million 
tons. During calendar 1971, the voluntary 
quota is 14,709,000 tons. The American 
Metal Market, based on imports to Octo- 
ber, estimates the year’s total imports at 
from 16 to 17 million tons. 

This year, the Cabinet Committee on 
Economic Policy issued a report to the 
President on the steel industry. The re- 
port in part said: 

Imports accounted for 13.8 percent of the 
domestic market in 1970; for specialty steels 
the import percentage was 22 percent. 

Import competition has been particularly 
intensive in specialty steels (stainless and 
tool steels) containing expensive alloying 
elements. These are high value items selling 
for between $1,200 and $2,000 per ton com- 
pared with an average price of $170 per ton 
for carbon steel. About one-half of specialty 
steel output is accounted for by relatively 
small companies; the large integrated com- 
panies producing both carbon and specialty 
steels account for the balance. While total 
steel imports have declined since 1968, spe- 
cialty imports rose from 185,000 tons in 1968 
to 195,000 tons in 1970, accounting for 18 
percent and 22 percent of domestic consump- 
tion of such products in those years respec- 
tively. Particular product classifications have 
experienced an even greater loss of markets; 
imports of stainless sheets show a 35 percent 
market penetration. 


For the most recent complete calendar 
year, 1970, the foreign penetration of the 
U.S. market for three types of specialty 
steels amounts to: 

Percentage share of U.S. market in 1970 
(second year of voluntary agreement) 
[In percent] 

Cold rolled sheets 
Stainless steel wire rods 
Stainless steel wire... - 55 


The steel industry and the State De- 
partment are now negotiating with for- 
eign steel producers in an effort to arrive 
at a satisfactory voluntary agreement 
which will protect the domestic industry 
from unfair foreign competition. It may 
be that these negotiations will be suc- 
cessful. In the event that they are not 
successful in arriving at a firm, fair 
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agreement, however, the quota-setting 
authority in this legislation will permit 
the President to take positive action to 
correct the situation. This, of course, 
applies not only to the steel industry, but 
also to any other domestic industry fac- 
ing similar difficulties—and there are 
many such industries, including textiles, 
shoes, glass, earthen dinnerware, heavy 
electrical equipment, tires, and numerous 
others. 

For this reason, I strongly support the 
balance-of-payments emergency amend- 
ment to the Revenue Act of 1971, and 
hope that it will be retained in the final 
version of this legislation. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the pending amendment to 
strike title VI from the Revenue Act of 
1971. As a Senator from a State where 
our foreign trade grows in importance 
every day, I concur with the earlier com- 
ments of my colleagues from New York 
and California that title VI of the bill is 
unwise, and should be deleted. 

I do not need to recount the events of 
recent months that have buffeted our 
trading partners around the world. While 
the import surcharge is the most promi- 
nent, I want to point out that the dock 
strike on the west coast has upset our 
trading relations with countries on the 
Pacific basin to such a degree that I fear 
it will take years to build them up to their 
former level. Agriculture exports, so vul- 
nerable by their very nature, have suf- 
fered to such a degree that efforts of the 
past decade have been dealt a serious set- 
back by the strike. My colleague from 
California shares the firsthand knowl- 
edge of how this strike has crippled the 
economy of all three Pacific coast States. 
I have discussed the long-term effects of 
this strike with men in my State who are 
involved with international trade, and 
they have told me that the United States 
suffered from a loss of confidence in our 
ability to supply foreign countries with 
needed agriculture supplies. The rami- 
fications of the strike—still under the 
Taft-Hartley cooling-off period—will be 
felt for years. 

I point this out as another factor which 
has thrown our traditional trade position 
out of balance. Because of the strong 
probability of strikes on all coasts, im- 
ports increased dramatically in the ear- 
lier months of 1971. This was greeted as 
the final blow to our trade position, and 
the heated calls for Government action 
were increased. I am aware of the in- 
crease of imports in recent years, but I 
urge my colleagues to take note of the 
particular circumstances prevailing in 
1971, which caused the spurt in increased 
imports. 

At this time, the international trade 
picture is clouded, due in large part to 
the U.S. actions of the past few months. 
Because world confidence is an impor- 
tant, albeit intangible, contribution to 
the international trade picture, I fear 
that the shock waves that such action as 
title VI would create would cause far 
greater harm to the United States than 
could possibly be gained by having this as 
a “bargaining chip,” as some would 
call it. 

Do we, as a body, want to call out to 
the world that the United States is pre- 
paring for a trade war; that we are arm- 
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ing the President with the power to ig- 
nite this powder keg; that we are turn- 
ing away from our positions of the past 
and are ready to erect new barriers; that 
the Senate thinks enough of procedures 
in title VI that we are going to give 
them to the President, even though he 
has not requested them? 

I will not dwell on the further erosion 
of congressional power to the executive 
branch that this section endorses. While 
I recognize that a certain amount of 
power must rest with the President, I 
think we should avoid such action as this 
provision would authorize—and thereby 
endorse. I have seen this section of the 
bill referred to as an “International eco- 
nomic Gulf of Tonkin resolution.” We 
in the Congress should not complain of 
erosion of congressional powers—and 
then support such a proposal as is before 
us now. The Congress should continue to 
play its proper role in our international 
trade matters, yet title VI erodes this 
role. We in the Congress should stand 
up and be counted on these matters, and 
not pass off such decisions with the com- 
ment that “we now have given this pow- 
er to the President.” 

I also want to call attention to what 
this could signal to the Japanese. I am 
aware that past trade imbalance has 
hurt several segments of American in- 
dustry, and I have urged the Japanese 
men with whom I have discussed this to 
accelerate their efforts to open Japan 
to more American imports. This provi- 
sion, however, could signal to the anti- 
American forces in Japan that they 
should mount the offensive at home in 
Japan to demonstrate how little the 
United States really cares about improv- 
ing relations with Japan. Retaliation 
could result, particularly in such areas 
as agricultural exports from the United 
States. 

In summary, I support deletion of this 
section of the bill. Retaining it would be 
an unwise move, and a serious step back- 
ward in attempts to forge a more liberal 
trade alliance with our trading partners. 
International trade is often called a 
“two-way street,” but is much more than 
that. It is a subtle blend of laws, treaties, 
tariffs, multi-lateral and bilateral agree- 
ments, and the intangible ingredient of 
confidence. Without confidence, the en- 
tire package falls apart. The proposed 
title VI strikes at this confidence in red- 
letter fashion. It signals to the rest of the 
world that the United States is moving 
away from its former trade position, and 
other countries could take actions that 
we are not even aware of today as we 
debate this. I hope the Senate will delete 
this section of the pending bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, we are 
now in possession of some facts about 
what seems to be the important argu- 
ment in opposition to the amendment, 
that is, that the President, if he has the 
authority, should not use it under the 
Trading With the Enemy Act because 
it deals with friendly trading partners. 

The language in the committee report, 
on page 136, is as follows: 

The President has broad authority to im- 
pose controls over imports under the “Trad- 


ing With the Enemy Act.” The Committee 
felt that the President should not have to 


resort to the “Trading With the Enemy Act” 
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when dealing with the balance of payments 
emergency, particularly with respect to our 
friendly trading partners. 

Mr, President, the argument which I 
am about to lay before the Senate goes 
to the question of whether this line of 
reasoning is valid. The answer is that it 
is not, and for this reason. We are using 
almost daily the Trading With the 
Enemy Act against our friendly trading 
partners. It is true, as the Senator from 
Utah argues, that it was used as author- 
ity for the overseas investment regula- 
tions by President Johnson in 1969. How- 
ever, it is also true, Mr. President, that it 
is used all the time against any nation 
dealing with Cuba, and that includes 
practically any friendly nation in the 
world. 

So, Mr. President, the idea that this 
authority is not available is not valid. 
It is also not valid that we have not been 
applying this authority regularly against 
friendly foreign nations. We are using it, 
and we are using it with friendly coun- 
tries. It is exactly for that additional 
reason that title VI is unnecessary. In 
my mind it is a signal to the world today 
and it is the wrong signal and at the 
wrong time. 

Finally, as the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CHurcH) cleary implied, we are 
struggling very hard here with what we 
consider to be an excessive grant of Presi- 
dential authority in respect to war. 

This is one of the big historic theses 
before Congress. Now we propose to do 
precisely the same thing in a bill with 
respect to the economic war power. 
In the age of nuclear weapons, this au- 


thority is probably much more likely to 
be used and much more dangerous to be 
abused than the war power itself, once 
we get out of Southeast Asia. 

So, Mr. President, I think that in the 


debate—unfortunately, no one was 
around to hear it—the proponents of 
the amendment have made an extreme- 
ly strong case. I hope that the Senate 
will act affirmatively on the amendment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, frank- 
ly we are talking of perceptiveness. It all 
depends on how we view the situation 
and how we want to talk of the matter. 
The Senator from Rhode Island is not a 
protectionist. I have been an interna- 
tionalist all my life. I have voted for 
the extension of every trade act that has 
come before the Senate whether it was 
under a Republican President or a 
Democratic President. However, I know 
that for years we have been struggling 
over some kind of multilateral or bilat- 
eral agreement with some of our friends 
abroad seeking the limitations of some 
of the disruptive imports coming to this 
country from other countries. And we 
never got to first base. 

We sent our businessmen to Japan a 
few years ago to see if they could not 
work out an agreement. All that hap- 
pened is that they were harassed over 
our involvement in Vietnam. The other 
day we gave them back Okinawa, to no 
one’s regret. But it has always been a 
matter of giving and not getting. So 
when was the first time we got an agree- 
ment on the imports of textiles from 
Japan? It was when the President of 
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the United States imposed an import tax, 
a surcharge. 

That is all we say here, that the Presi- 
dent shall have the authority to do thus 
and so—in order to do what? To protect 
American industry. I have seen this im- 
passe time and again. We have an Asian 
desk, a European desk, an African desk, 
and today we are writing into the law an 
American desk. That is all its amounts 
to. I think we are using this example 
about what happened before and it is 
unfortunate perhaps that the example 
was used. I do not think that we should 
have gone back and brought Theodore 
Roosevelt into this debate at all. Let us 
talk about 1971 and 1972 just a little bit. 

Frankly, I do not see that we are giv- 
ing anything away. Certainly I do not 
think we are hurting any of our friends. 

We had a man come before our com- 
mittee for consideration for appointment 
in the Commerce Department. He was 
from the Kodak Co. He was an econ- 
omist. I said: 

You are the man I have been waiting for, 
Can you sell a Kodak camera in Japan? 


His answer was, “No.” I asked him 
“Why?” 

He said it was because the Japanese 
Government said: 

You can’t sell us an American camera, That 
hurts our industry, and we have to build up 
our industry and stimulate our economy. 


Japan’s gross national product has 
been going along at about 15 percent a 
year. Where is ours? They have been 
extending their operations in their 
factories. We are closing down ours in 
New England. 

The President of the United States 
loves America as we do. From time to 
time I have criticized him. But I have 
never questioned his patriotism nor his 
responsibility. 

I am surprised to hear that the Sen- 
ator from New York, who was down 
there for dinner the other night, does 
not want to trust the President. I am 
telling the Senate that this is getting 
to be something. 

I had a call only a short while ago 
from some officials in the State Depart- 
ment and also from the Pentagon want- 
ing me to help them out on the markup 
of a bill. I said: 

Where are your Republican friends? How 
do they feel? 


A short time ago, we brought up a bill 
seeking a limitation of what the Presi- 
dent could spend. I was surprised to 
see how the Republicans voted to tell 
the President how much he could spend 
and how much he could not spend. The 
President must have been surprised, too. 

We read the comments by the lady, 
Mrs, McCardle, who reports on the social 
page of the Post. Just wait until she 
publishes the next list of those who are 
invited to the White House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield the 
Senator 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, all Iam 
saying is that we are going to trust the 
President of the United States in a time 
of an emergency to do what is right for 
America. What is the harm in that? 

Iam going to vote against the amend- 
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ment. I think it is time to begin to think 
about America. 

Mr. President, I yield back the other 
minute that I did not use. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, as I 
indicated, I was about done. However, I 
would like to say a word in response to 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

In the days when they were debating 
the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill, they had 
eloquent and witty and forceful speak- 
ers, though perhaps none as effective as 
the Senator from Rhode Island. How- 
ever, many of the same things were said. 
They said, “What harm will this do? Let 
us protect our products. Let us protect 
our jobs.” 

That view prevailed and the Smoot- 
Hawley Act was written into law. 

What happened? Other countries 
started to retaliate. Our products were 
totally banned from some lands in Eu- 
rope and elsewhere. A violent trade war 
occurred, and the U.S. economy and the 
economy of other nations was wrecked. 
Let us be very careful about this vast 
Presidential authority. Let us look ahead 
at what will happen and let us look back 
at what happened the last time we did 
this 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the United 
States has had a deficit in its balance of 
payments for 20 out of the past 22 years. 
Cumulatively, this deficit exceeds $70 
billion. Our liquid liabilities to foreign- 
ers are shown on the chart on page 135 
of the committee report; they exceed our 
reserve assets by a ratio of more than 4 
tol. 

Mr. President, article XII of the so- 
called General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade—the GATT for short—permits 
the use of import quotas whenever a 
country is suffering from serious bal- 
ance-of-payments problems. We cer- 
tainly have a serious problem. Why 
should we not give the President the 
authority that the GATT sanctions? 
Why should the President have to use 
the Trading With the Enemy Act to pro- 
tect our balance of payments? 

Mr. President, we have seen how other 
countries maintain border taxes, vari- 
able levies, import equalization fees, li- 
censing quotas, administrative redtape, 
and all kinds of covert devices to protect 
their balance of payments. The United 
States has bent over backward to look 
the other way when our trade interests 
were hurt in the Common Market, Japan, 
and elsewhere. Now is the time to say— 
what is good for our own people, how 
can we have jobs in this country, and 
stop exporting them abroad. That is what 
this committee amendment is all about— 
it is an effort to arm the President with 
authority to take care of our own inter- 
ests. 

We are in effect saying: “Mr. Presi- 
dent, we trust you to get us out of this 
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balance-of-payments mess. Use this au- 
thority with discretion, but help us pre- 
serve American jobs for Americans. Do 
not start a trade war, but if the other 
fellows hits us over the head, do not turn 
your cheek but hit him back and make 
it hurt so he will not want to hit you 
again.” 

I ask unanimous consent that some 
material I have be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ARTICLE XII 
RESTRICTIONS TO SAFEGUARD THE BALANCE OF 
PAYMENTS 


1. Notwithstanding the provisions of para- 
graph 1 of Article XI, any contracting party, 
in order to safeguard its external financial 
position and its balance of payments, may 
restrict the quantity or value of merchandise 
permitted to be imported, subject to the pro- 
visions of the following paragraphs of this 
Article. 

2. (a) Import restrictions instituted, main- 
tained or intensified by a contracting party 
under this Article shall not exceed those 
necessary: 

(1) to forestall the imminent threat of, or 
to stop, a serious decline in its monetary 
reserves, or 

(il) in the case of a contracting party with 
very low monetary reserves, to achieve a rea- 
sonable rate of increase in its reserves. 

Due regard shall be paid in either case to 
any special factors which may be affecting 
the reserves of such contracting party or its 
need for reserves, including, where special 
external credits or other resources are avail- 
able to it, the need to provide for the appro- 
priate use of such credits or resources. 

(b) Contracting parties applying restric- 
tions under sub-paragraph (a) of this para- 
graph shall progressively relax them as such 
conditions improve, maintaining them only 
to the extent that the conditions specified in 
that sub-paragraph still justify their appli- 
cation. They shall eliminate the restrictions 
when conditions would no longer justify their 
institution or maintenance under that sub- 
paragraph. 

3. (a) Contracting parties undertake, in 
carrying out their domestic policies, to pay 
due regard to the need for maintaining or 
restoring equilibrium in their balance of pay- 
ments on a sound and lasting basis and to 
the desirability of avoiding an uneconomic 
employment of productive resources. They 
Tecognize that in order to achieve these ends, 
it is desirable so far as possible to adopt 
measures which expand rather than contract 
international trade. 

(b) Contracting parties applying restric- 
tions under this Article may determine the 
incidence of the restrictions on imports of 
different products or classes of products in 
such a way as to give priority to the im- 
portation of those products which are more 
essential. 

(c) Contracting parties applying restric- 
tions under this Article undertake: 

(i) to avoid unnecessary damage to the 
commercial or economic interests of any 
other contracting party; 

(it) not to apply restrictions so as to pre- 
vent unreasonably the importation of any 
description of goods in minimum commer- 
cial quantities the exclusion of which im- 
pair regular channels of trade; and 

(iti) not to apply restrictions which would 
prevent the importation of commercial sam- 
ples or prevent compliance with patent, trade 
mark, copyright, or similar procedures. 

(d) The contracting parties recognize that, 
as @ result of domestic policies directed to- 
wards the achievement and maintenance of 
full and productive employment or towards 
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the development of economic resources, a 
contracting party may experience a high 
level of demand for imports involving a 
threat to its monetary reserves of the sort 
referred to in paragraph 2(a) of this Article. 
Accordingly, a contracting party otherwise 
complying with the provisions of this Article 
shall not be required to withdraw or modify 
restrictions on the ground that a change 
in those policies would render unnecessary 
restrictions which it is applying under this 
Article. 

4. (a) Any contracting party applying new 
restrictions or raising the general level of 
its existing restrictions by a substantial in- 
tensification of the measures applied under 
this Article shall immediately after institut- 
ing or intensifying such restrictions (or, in 
circumstances in which prior consultation 
is practicable, before doing so) consult with 
the Contracting Parties as to the nature of 
its balance of payments difficulties, alterna- 
tive corrective measures which may be avail- 
able, and the possible effect of the restric- 
tions on the economies of other contracting 
parties. 

(b) On a date to be determined by them, 
the Contracting Parties shall review all re- 
strictions still applied under this Article on 
that date. Beginning one year after that 
date, contracting parties applying import 
restrictions under this Article shall enter 
into consultations of the type provided for 
in sub-paragraph (a) of this paragraph with 
the Contracting Parties annually. 

(b) Contracting parties applying restric- 
tions under sub-paragraph (a) of this para- 
graph shall progressively relax them as such 
conditions improve, maintaining them only 
to the extent that the conditions specified in 
that sub-paragraph still justify their appli- 
cation. They shall eliminate the restrictions 
when conditions would no longer justify 
their institution or maintenance under that 
sub-paragraph. 

3. (a) Contracting parties undertake, in 
carrying out their domestic policies, to pay 
due regard to the need for maintaining or 
restoring equilibrium in their balance of pay- 
ments on a sound and lasting basis and to 
the desirability of avoiding an uneconomic 
employment of is caused or threatened there- 
by, they shall so inform the contracting 
party applying the restrictions and shall make 
appropriate recommendations for securing 
conformity with such provisions within a 
specified period of time. If such contracting 
party does not comply with these recommen- 
dations within the specified period, the Con- 
tracting Parties may release any contracting 
party the trade of which is adversely affected 
by the restrictions from such obligations un- 
der this Agreement towards the contracting 
party applying the restrictions as they deter- 
mine to be appropriate in the circumstances. 

(d) The Contracting Parties shall invite 
any contracting party which is applying re- 
strictions under this Article to enter into 
consultations with them at the request of 
any contracting party which can establish a 
prima facie case that the restrictions are in- 
consistent with the provisions of this Article 
or with those of Article XIII (subject to the 
provisions of Article XIV) and that its trade 
is adversely affected thereby. However, no 
such invitation shall be issued unless the 
Contracting Parties have ascertained that 
direct discussions between the contracting 
parties concerned have not been successful. 
If, as a result of the consultations with the 
Contracting Parties, no agreement is reached 
and they determine that the restrictions are 
being applied inconsistently with such pro- 
visions, and that damage to the trade of the 
contracting party initiating the procedure is 
caused or threatened thereby, they shall rec- 
ommend the withdrawal or modification of 
the restrictions. If the restrictions are not 
withdrawn or modified within such time as 
the Contracting Parties may prescribe, they 
may release the contracting party initiating 
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the procedure from such obligations under 
this Agreement towards the contracting 
party applying the restrictions as they de- 
termine to be appropriate in the cir- 
cumstances. 

(e) In proceeding under this paragraph, the 
Contracting Parties shall have due regard to 
any special external factors adversely affect- 
ing the export trade of the contracting party 
applying restrictions. 

(f) Determinations under this paragraph 
shall be rendered expeditiously and, if pos- 
sible, within sixty days of the initiation of 
the consultations. 

5. If there is a persistent and widespread 
application of import restrictions under this 
Article, indicating the existence of a general 
disequilibrium which is restricting interna- 
tional trade, the Contracting Parties shall 
initiate discussions to consider whether other 
measures might be taken, either by those 
contracting parties the balances of payments 
of which are under pressure or by those the 
balances of payments of which are tending 
to be exceptionally favorable, or by any ap- 
propriate intergovernmental organization, to 
remove the underlying causes of the disequli- 
librium. On the invitation of the Contracting 
Parties, contracting parties shall participate 
in such discussions. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., November 13, 1971. 

Dear SENATOR LONG: You have requested a 
statement of the Treasury Department’s po- 
sition as to the special Presidential authori- 
ties contained in H.R. 10947, the proposed 
Revenue Act of 1971. In very general terms, 
these authorities would enable the President 
to extend the provision excluding foreign- 
produced property from the Job Development 
Credit after the temporary import surcharge 
ends, either generally or with respect to par- 
ticular products or countries; to reinstate the 
suspended excise tax on imported automo- 
biles and small trucks; and to impose im- 
port quotas or an import surcharge at a rate 
not exceeding 15 percent during the present 
balance of payments emergency or a new bal- 
ance of payments emergency period. 

The President did not request that any of 
these be included in the bill. The interna- 
tional negotiations now being conducted by 
Secretary Connally on behalf of the President 
to achieve a proper realignment of currency 
values, elimination of certain tariff and non- 
tariff trade barriers, and more equitable shar- 
ing of the burdens of free world defense do 
not require this special additional executive 
authority. 

At the same time, the inclusion of these 
authorities in the bill need be no cause for 
concern to our international trading part- 
ners. Under present circumstances, the Presi- 
dent does not expect to use any of these 
special authorities. They do, however, serve 
to strengthen the position of President Nixon 
and Secretary Connally in the international 
negotiations should there be any major 
change in present conditions, which at this 
time is not foreseen. Under these conditions, 
the Administration does not seek their elim- 
ination from the bill. 

It bears constant repetition that the 
United States remains as completely com- 
mitted to free international trade as it has 
been in the past. We seek only fair trade with 
other nations, in which their goods are not 
favored by exchange rate imbalances, and our 
goods are not discriminated against by re- 
strictive trade practices in other countries. 
The Presidential authorities contained in the 
bill are wholly discretionary with the Presi- 
dent, and, while there is no present expecta- 
tion that they would be used, their avail- 
ability at best is directed toward achieving 
the basic objectives of free and fair trade 
on a permanent basis throughout the world. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN S., NOLAN, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary. 
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Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, as re- 
ported earlier, the deficit in the U.S. bal- 
ance of international payments as meas- 
ured by two of the four definitions now 
used, soared to extraordinary levels in 
the third quarter. To illustrate the 
gravity of the problem, the net liquidity 
balance which until this year had seldom 
shown a quarterly deficit of as much as 
$1 billion had a deficit of $9.3 billion— 
all transactions with foreigners—both 
private and official. 

Mr. President, last February I rose be- 
fore this chamber to speak out against 
a serious crisis in our balance of pay- 
ments and trade and their relationship 
to one of our industries. On that occasion 
it was pointed out that: 

Our fault lies not in the pursuit of free 
trade but in our failure to temper this pur- 
suit with a reciprocal commitment of fair 
trade. 


A dramatic case in point is our domes- 
tic steel industry. In 1969 our unfavor- 
able balance of trade in steel exceeded 
$843 million. Further, in 1969, U.S. im- 
ports of steel accounted for 13.3 percent 
of U.S. consumption. Against this back- 
drop of foreign participation in our U.S. 
market the question is asked whether we 
can expect to offset this market loss 
through participation in foreign steel 
markets. The answer is a stark “No.” Asa 
result of our rather one-sided Kennedy 
round concessions, the average post-Ken- 
nedy round U.S. tariff for steel products 
is 6.9 percent compared to 7.2 percent 
for the EEC and 9.6 percent for Japan. 
The 7.2 percent EEC tariff is somewhat 
misleading. In addition to the duty which 
is impressed upon the CIF landed value— 
in contrast to U.S. duties which are im- 
pressed on the FOB port of origin value 
of the steel—a border tax is superim- 
posed upon the CIF duty-paid landed 
value which effectively raises the aggre- 
gate of duties and border taxes to 19.4 
percent. 

Under the impact of the import rise of 
steel products, employment in our steel 
industry declined from an average of 
593,900 workers in 1965 to 544,000 in 1969. 
During the first 9 months of 1970, this 
average dropped to 537,000. I submit that 
this absolute loss of 47,000 jobs is a price 
that should not be paid for the sole pur- 
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pose of enhancing our “foreign rela- 
tions.” 

In 1968, under the threat of manda- 
tory quota legislation to curb the foreign 
appetite for our steel market, Japanese 
and common market steel producers 
“voluntarily” agreed to limit steel exports 
to the United States. It can be said that 
this “voluntary” limitation has provided 
the industry with a brief respite. But this 
approach is akin to treating the symp- 
toms rather than the cause. The long- 
range answer lies elsewhere—possibly in 
the reevaluation of our basic trade poli- 
cies and the establishment of an order or 
priorities different than those heretofore 
followed in U.S. trade relations. 

Mr. President, in my remarks last 
February, I stated that with the imple- 
mentation of the final Kennedy round 
cuts next January, we will have ex- 
hausted all our negotiating currency. We 
have nothing more to exchange for the 
dismantling of the tariff and nontariff 
barriers now effectively excluding our 
manufactured goods from participating 
in foreign markets. 

It is now a pleasure to report that the 
Senate Finance Committee has approved 
an amendment to pending tax bill, H.R. 
10947 which provides the President with 
discretionary authority to protect the 
balance of trade and balance of pay- 
ments of the United States by allowing 
him to: First, impose selective or general 
import quotas; or second, impose an im- 
port surcharge of up to 15 percent of the 
value of the imported article, during a 
balance-of-payments emergency. 

We have recently witnessed the value 
of such a tool in the hands of the Presi- 
dent with respect to textiles. President 
Nixon is the first American President 
since World War II to propose realistic 
changes in policy. He has been steadfast 
in his efforts to negotiate voluntary 
agreements with major foreign producers 
of textile products which will restore 
reason and order to our domestic market. 
What he has attempted to achieve is not 
the exclusion of foreign textiles but an 
orderly sharing of the American market. 

When the long negotiations with Japan 
failed, the President turned to the Con- 
gress for legislation that would strength- 
en his hand at the negotiating table. 
Amid the confusion existing in the Sen- 
ate during the last weeks of 1970, the 
trade bill failed to pass. 

Further, negotiations with the Japa- 
nese failed in a succession of events 
which ended with the Japanese textile 
federation announcing its plan, to unilat- 
erally restrain textile imports to the 
United States. President Nixon responded 
that the plan was unacceptable and the 
American textile industry immediately 
pointed to its obvious deficiencies. Under 
its provisions, there was little or no like- 
lihood that the increasing tide of textile 
imports would be controlled. 

Finally, after months of futile discus- 
sions, the President set a deadline for the 
negotiations and stated that a textile 
quota would be imposed if a satisfactory 
textile agreement could not be reached. 
Thus, after months of negotiations, and 
faced with a direct stimulus, the Japa- 
nese trade Minister signed an agreement 
which will allow a reasonable increase in 
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Japanese imports into this country in the 
next 3 years. 

Mr. President, the administration has 
tried to protect the steel industry by 
voluntary agreement between the United 
States and the steel industries of foreign 
producing nations. The agreement that 
went into effect on January 1, 1969, ter- 
minates at the end of 1971. It set a limit 
on the tonnage of exports of steel to the 
United States in 1968 and provided for 
an annual tonnage increase of 5 percent. 

The voluntary approach has failed. 

In the first place, the foreign producers 
committed themselves as far as possible 
to following the historical product mix 
in their steel exports to the United States. 
They failed to do this. They spectacu- 
larly increased the exports of stainless 
and other specialty steel exports. Those 
products sell for more dollars per ton 
than carbon steel. 

In the second place, efforts during 1971 
by the Department of State to negotiate 
a new agreement to go into effect in 1972 
and give more specific protection to spe- 
cialty steel have not brought results after 
7 months of negotiation by the State 
Department. If an agreement is nego- 
tiated before the end of the year, the 
U.S. Government has no power to en- 
force compliance. So abuses can recur. 

The threat of an imposition of a quota 
would prevent abuses. 

The specific extent of the noncompli- 
ance with the voluntary agreement is 
obvious in the statistics for the first 8 
months of 1971—Department of Com- 
merce figures are the basis. Contrary to 
the voluntary limitation of an increase 
of 5 percent a year, that has been ex- 
ceeded for all kinds of steel as follows: 

59 percent increase in all steel imports over 
the quantity in the first 8 months of 1970; 

20 percent increase from Japan; 

114 percent increase from the six countries 
in the European economic community. 


Through October, imports of all kinds 
of steel in 1971 exceeded the tonnage al- 
lowable under the existing voluntary 
agreement by 22 percent. 

The imports under terms of the volun- 
tary arrangement should be 11,576,250 
tons. 

The imports in fact came to 14,077,233. 

Although the Japanese are scolded 
more than others for their trade prac- 
tices, the largest violation of the limit 
comes from the European Common Mar- 
ket countries—19 percent over. 

The intrusion of the U.S. market be- 
gan to increase when times were good. 
Now that times are bad, the foreign pro- 
ducers are taking an ever larger share 
of it. 

Those tremendous violations show that 
a voluntary approach is a totally useless 
means of safeguarding the steel industry, 
both carbon and specialty. 

And the tremendous percentage of the 
specialty steel market now held by for- 
eign producers shows that a safeguard is 
vital. 

Mr. President, the American industry 
cannot survive in vigor in the face of that 
sort of import penetration. The Presi- 
dent can correct the situation by using 
the authority which the balance-of-pay- 
ments amendment would grant him to 
speedily conclude an effective binding 
agreement. 
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Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, the morn- 
ing newspapers contained a shocking fig- 
ure. The balance-of-payments deficit for 
the third quarter was over $12 billion, the 
highest in our Nation’s history. Thus far 
this year, our balance-of-payments defi- 
cit is running at an annual rate of be- 
tween $23 and $31 billion depending on 
which measurement one chooses to use. 
Our trade figures are also in deficit for 
the first time in this century. When 
measured to include the cost of insurance 
and freight, our trade deficit for the first 
three quarters is running at an annual 
rate of over $8 billion. 

The Secretary of the Treasury wants 
this authority; he asked the committee 
for more than this, but the committee 
determined that the other parts of the 
Secretary's negotiating authority could 
be reviewed in the context of trade legis- 
lation. However, I want to make it clear 
that he does want to keep this authority 
in the bill. The authority would enable 
him to negotiate more effectively with 
foreign countries. These countries have 
benefited enormously from our largess 
and are unwilling to give up any of the 
advantages we bestowed upon them 
through our generous trade, aid, and 
military expenditures. The only way they 
will bargain effectively with the United 
States is if they know that it will cost 
them more not to cooperate than it would 
cost them to cooperate, That is what this 
amendment would do. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a balance-of-payments fact 
sheet and a balance-of-trade fact sheet 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS FACT SHEET 


[tn billions of dollars] 


Official 
settlements Liquidity 


Balance of payments basis 


1971 January-September annual 


Lhe 


14 
ANNP 


OANNyOVAeVNN 


Subtotal, 1960-71 = 
Subtotal, 1950-59_.--...---------- 


Cumulative total, 1950-71 


1 1960-71 only. 
Source: U.S, Department of Commerce. 


U.S. BALANCE OF TRADE FACT SHEET 
{In billions of dollars] 


C.iA. basis 
excluding aid 
financed 


F.0.b. basis exports 


1971—January-September 


4 


0 
7 
4 
0 
1 
8 


+2. 
+1. 
+1. 
+4. 
+3. 
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C.i.f. basis, 
excluding aid 
financed 


F.0.b. basis exporst 


Subtotal, 1960-64 
Grand total, 1960-71____ 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Finance has been quite 
concerned that, during the present bal- 
ance-of-payments emergency, the Presi- 
dent does not have sufficient authority to 
negotiate from a position of strength. 
The President’s only authority to impose 
broad import restrictions stems from 
the Trading With the Enemy Act. This 
act clearly should not be invoked to cope 
with balance-of-payments problems with 
friendly countries. 

The Senator’s amendment would not 
decrease the President’s powers but 
would force him to use the Trading With 
the Enemy Act when dealing with our 
friendly trading partners. Does the Con- 
gress want to restrict the President and 
force him to use the Trading With the 
Enemy Act in order to protect U.S. bal- 
ance of payments? 

This is not a question of free trade 
against protectionism. What this amend- 
ment involves is giving the President a 
tool which he can use in the current ne- 
gotiations over currency realinements, 
nontariff barriers, and other burden- 
sharing matters. The Secretary of the 
Treasury wanted even broader authority 
to cope with these critical issues. The 
committee can consider this broader au- 
thority in subsequent trade legislation. 
However, during this emergency period, 
the committee felt that the authority 
contained in this bill would help the 
President in reaching satisfactory agree- 
mons on our differences with other coun- 

es. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement by the Secretary 
of the Treasury be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE JOHN B. 

CONNALLY 

After a remarkable quarter century of sta- 
bility and development, nurtured by close 
collaboration within the International Mone- 
tary Fund and the World Bank, events have 
challenged the underlying premises and func- 
tioning of the system devised at Bretton 
Woods. Some of those basic premises are now 
invalid. 


Those at Bretton Woods planned for the 
transition from a war-torn world to a world 
of reconstruction and peaceful prosperity. 
The founders could assume, without chal- 
lenge, a world in which the United States, 
for a time, possessed the dominant economic 
and financial power. The challenging goal was 
to rebuild the strength of others, in a con- 
text of flourishing trade, freedom for pay- 
ments, and rapid development. 

Now, our very success has produced new 
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problems. Trade has grown enormously—but 
the patterns have not been in sustainable 
balance. International transactions have 
been substantially freed and investment ac- 
celerated—but we have not learned to main- 
tain an equilibrium in underlying payments 
or in exchange markets. And, after twenty- 
five years, international monetary stability 
can no longer depend so heavily on a single 
nation. 

The announcements by President Nixon 
on August 15 recognized these long-bulild- 
ing realities. In doing so, his intention was 
to launch the United States into a new eco- 
nomic era—and to assure more balanced and 
sustainable economic relationships with the 
rest of the world. His actions accept, as a 
basic point of departure, the links already 
emphasized here by several Governors be- 
tween effective domestic performance, a se- 
cure balance of payments, and international 
financial stability. 

We are committed to curbing inflation and 
revitalizing the American economy—not just 
this year or next, but for the longer pull. We 
are committed to ending the persistent def- 
icit in our external payments; indeed, at this 
point in time, the only choice can be the 
means to that end, not the end itself. Final- 
ly, in taking the difficult decision to sus- 
pend the convertibility of the dollar into 
reserve assets, we are committed to negotiat- 
ing with our friends for a monetary order re- 
sponsive to the needs and conditions of this 
generation. 

The United States has not been alone 
among the countries represented here in 
grappling with the problem of achieving vig- 
orous growth and productivity while dealing 
with the destructive forces of domestic in- 
flation. 

To cope with this situation, President 
Nixon moved boldly to apply a 90-day wage- 
price freeze to make a simple point as forci- 
bly and directly as he could: cooperation in 
the elimination of inflation is a prime na- 
tional priority. 

We are now deeply engaged in a broad 
effort, involving all elements in our economy, 
to develop an effective, forceful follow-on 
program to the freeze. In a matter of weeks, 
that program will be announced. At the 
same time, we will be implementing other 
parts of the President’s domestic program to 
assure both near-term growth and lasting 
gains in efficiency, productivity, and tech- 
nology. 

In its entirety, this program is designed 
to fulfill our first obligation both to our- 
selves and to the international monetary 
system: a stable, prosperous domestic econ- 
omy. 

Nevertheless, crucial as they are, I believe 
it is now fully understood that domestic 
measures alone cannot deal with the present 
and prospective imbalance in the external 
payments cf the United States. The specific 
monetary and trade measures which we in- 
troduced on August 15—including the impo- 
sition of a temporary import surcharge— 
will not in themselves solve the problem. 
They were, however, the necessary first steps 
to arrest an intolerable deterioration in the 
balance of payments position of the United 
States. The deterioration in our position has, 
of course, had its counterpart in improve- 
ment abroad—and only by working together 
can we find solutions conducive to expand- 
ing trade and monetary stability. 

I would like to emphasize the connection 
we see between the balance of payments ad- 
justment now required, on the one hand, 
and the long-range evolution and improve- 
ment of the monetary system on the other. 

First, without a full and lasting turn- 
around in the balance of payments position 
of the United States, any new monetary ar- 
rangements inevitably would break down. 

Secondly, such a turnaround cannot be 
fully assured and lasting unless necessary 
exchange rate changes are accompanied by 
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trading arrangements that assure fair access 
to world markets for US. products. 

Thirdly, a more balanced sharing of re- 
sponsibilitiés for the security of the free 
world can and must be a part of a balanced 
economic order, 

These adjustments are both entirely feasi- 
ble and eminently desirable in the light of 
the impressive economic growth and strength 
of other leading trading nations. Indeed, we 
believe our objectives are shared by all na- 
tions with a fundamental interest in a stable 
and balanced world trading and monetary 
system. We also share a common concern in 
seeing our deficit eliminated by means con- 
sistent with open economies and expanding 
trade. 

We do not underestimate the difficulties of 
the process. But I am in no way disheartened 
or surprised by the absence of instant solu- 
tions in the six weeks since the President’s 
action. The simple fact is that progress is be- 
ing made. In contrast to early August, I be- 
lieve there is explicit and general recognition 
that: 

We face together an adjustment problem of 
substantial magnitude; 

There is a need for a broad realignment of 
relative currency values; 

Measures outside of the exchange rate field 
are a factor in restoring lasting strength in 
the U.S. balance of payments; 

For the longer run, the international mon- 
etary system requires far-reaching reform, 
including a lesser role, at the least, for gold. 

Indeed, we are now launched into an 
agreed program of work toward a solution in 
all areas as soon as feasible, 

Much can be done in bilateral and multi- 
lateral negotiations in the weeks ahead. 

We are all gratified, I believe, that we have 
progressed this far. But none of us, at least 
I don’t, mistake progress in understanding 
and agreement on procedures for the hard 
policy decisions necessary for a satisfactory 
solution. Much difficult work remains, both of 
an urgent and of a painstaking nature. 

As you know, the United States has made 
explicit its own analysis of the needed turn- 
around in our own balance of payments posi- 
tion. It refiects the hard fact of a substantial 
underlying adverse trend in our trade 
position. = 

Some have urged that the adjustment 
sought by the United States is too large. We 
are told time is of the essence. It is said we 
must be satisfied with an admittedly partial 
solution, lest restrictions and even retalia- 
tion begin and recessionary forces take hold. 
At the same time, we are told that the quick 
and partial solution must entail a change in 
the official dollar price of gold and that our 
surcharge must be removed as a prelude to 
negotiations. 

We can fully appreciate the expressed con- 
cerns. We also fully understand that our 
surcharge—while applied across the board in 
a non-discriminatory way—as a practical 
matter affects products and countries evenly. 
We are conscious of the political sensitivities 
of decisions on exchange rates. Yet, in the 
interest of frankly discussing the issues, I 
must say plainly that we find a certain incon- 
sistency between the expressed concerns and 
the proposed remedies. 

A change in the gold price is of no eco- 
nomic significance and would be patently a 
retrogressive step in terms of our objective 
to reduce, if not eliminate, the role of gold 
in any new monetary system. Removal of the 
surcharge, prior to making substantial prog- 
ress toward our objectives, would accom- 
plish nothing toward correcting the balance 
of payments deficit. Nor can measures by 
others to resist exchange rate realignment 
or other adjustment measures by controls, 
restraints, or subsidies help the process of 
resolving the situation promptly and effec- 
tively. 

We must find more timely and constructive 
ways to meet these economic and negotiating 
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problems—to avoid the contentious issue of 
the gold price, to achieve the earliest possi- 
ble removal of the surcharge, and to help 
determine the size and distribution of the 
needed exchange rate realignment. Faced 
with these difficulties, I believe we should 
welcome the help that the market itself can 
provide in reaching crucial decisions. 

Many nations already are allowing their 
currencies temporarily to float, but they 
have done so with widely varying degrees of 
intervention and controls. As a result, some 
adjustments clearly needed are being de- 
layed or thwarted, the process of multi- 
lateral decision-making impeded, and politi- 
cal questions multiplied. In this respect, our 
surcharge and restrictions on capital flows 
could, like those applied by other countries, 
themselves be a disturbing influence. 

If other governments will make tangible 
progress toward dismantling specific barriers 
to trade over coming weeks and will be pre- 
pared to allow market realities freely to de- 
termine exchange rates for their currencies 
for a transitional period, we, for our part, 
would be prepared to remove the surcharge. 

This would provide one possible path for 
moving expeditiously, reversing any tendency 
to maintain and extend restrictive trade and 
exchange practices and to provide more satis- 
factory arrangements for settling individual 
transactions, consistent with the Resolution 
that has been proposed to the Governors. 

I recognize that floating rates will not 
necessarily, over any short time period, indi- 
cate a true equilibrium. I also know full well 
from experience that the present fixed rate 
system has failed to maintain an equilibrium, 
and we need assistance, during this difficult 
transitional period, from the objective, im- 
personal forces of the market place in mak- 
ing decisions. 

In any event, we will continue to work in 
detailed and frank negotiations, bilaterally 
and multilaterally, to seek agreement on ap- 
propriate measures which may most fruit- 
fully achieve and maintain the needed ad- 
justments. This will lay the foundation for 
constructive consideration of the longer-term 
problems of our trading and monetary 
arrangements. 

I am following with great interest the sug- 
gestions of other Governors concerning the 
shape of the future world monetary system. 
These comments bear out what President 
Nixon said on August 15 regarding the need 
for a new monetary system. Chairman Schiller 
forcefully pointed out at the start: we can- 
not expect or wish simply to go back to the 
old and familiar. 

In contrast to the world that faced the 
architects at Bretton Woods, there is a far 
greater balance of strength, particularly 
among the North American, the European, 
and Japanese economies. This development— 
so welcome in its own right—in turn calls 
for a different and more symmetrical balance 
of opportunities and responsibilities. 

We and the world had grown accustomed 
to US. deficits. The counterpart of those 
deficits were rather persistent surpluses for 
others, and those surpluses helped satisfy 
the individual goals of other countries. But 
a monetary system dependent on U.S. deficits 
is no longer tolerable, economically, finan- 
cially, or politically, for you or for us. 

The implications are fundamental. A return 
to specified parities without United States 
deficits will require ample alternative sources 
of official liquidity, internationally managed 
and controlled. There must be arrangements 
for adequate exchange rate flexibility, avail- 
able to all countries, to help maintain a 
reasonable payments balance. There must 
be means—more effective than those incor- 
porated in the Fund Agreement at present— 
of encouraging timely and appropriate action 
by surplus countries which escape the finan- 
cial pressures forcing adjustment on deficit 
countries. 

There is another area in which we are, in 
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a sense, victims of our own progress. As 
economics have become more closely inter- 
twined, as international capital markets be- 
come more effective and efficient, and as con- 
trols and restrictions are reduced, the poten- 
tial for volatile and disturbing capital flows 
expands enormously. This had already been 
a matter for international consideration be- 
fore August 15 and for considerable com- 
ment at this meeting. 

If not yet unanimously acceptable, sub- 
stantially wider margins are already viewed 
as a necessary part of any establishment of 
new parities. Other difficult questions con- 
cern the mix of national fiscal and monetary 
policies, joint or coordinated action in inter- 
national money markets, and the proper role, 
if any, for limited restrictions on financial 
intermediaries—always keeping in the fore- 
front the fundamental need of free and 
competitive markets to serve the needs of 
traders and investors. 

A number of speakers have already em- 
phasized that, whatever the particulars of 
new monetary arrangements, a fundamen- 
tal need will remain for fair, widely under- 
stood, and enforceable international codes 
of conduct in trade and monetary matters. 
I share that emphasis. The further corollary 
is that the International Monetary Fund, it- 
self, should play a central role in developing 
and monitoring such codes. x 

Discussions of these matters have now been 
launched not only in the Executive Board 
but in the Group of Ten. In emphasizing 
the need for these discussions, I also note 
these matters are of direct interest not only 
to large and highly developed countries but 
to that wider spectrum of Fund member- 
ship ready and able to assume a share of the 
responsibility for maintaining an effective 
monetary system. 

While dealing with the monetary system as 
a whole, we shall, for our part, also proceed 
with the associated task of dismantling un- 
fair barriers to trade and impediments, in- 
cluding our own, to the free flow of long- 
term capital. 

We will also need to deal with many ques- 
tions bearing more specifically upon the 
economic well-being of developing countries. 
My Government particularly welcomes the 
discussion at this meeting and elsewhere of 
the pressing problems posed by population 
trends in much of the world, the new em- 
phasis on nutritional and environmental 
concerns, and the more careful considera- 
tion of the implications of external debt 
burdens. 

We are impressed by the growing scope of 
the traditional activities of the World Bank 
and its affiliates under the able leadership 
of President McNamara. President Nixon has 
called for an increase in the emphasis that 
we, ourselves, give to multilateral institu- 
tions in our development assistance effort, 
and we plan to continue that process. 

The high levels of lending by the World 
Bank Group are supported for the most part 
by Bank borrowing in the developed coun- 
tries. Twenty-five years of activity has en- 
couraged increased direct financial support by 
all developed countries, and I hope other na- 
tions will continue to open their capital 
markets to the Bank. 


As the level of activity expands, the Bank 
must take even more care with the efficiency 
and effectiveness of its operations and must 
question old premises, It is in this light that 
I welcome the evaluation efforts being un- 
dertaken by the Bank. It is important not 
only that we ensure that the Bank Group 
processes projects quickly and efficiently but 
also that its funds have their planned im- 
pact—including assurance that these re- 
sources are reaching all the people of the de- 
veloping countries. 

As the World Bank Group further devel- 
ops its ambitious plans, I must also speak 
frankly of our own situation and intentions. 
I can do so explicitly with respect to the 
pending replenishment of the International 
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Development Association, without which the 
plans for the years ahead will be gravely 
impaired. 

We firmly support that replenishment. In 
reducing our total of assistance by some 10 
percent over the current fiscal year, we mean 
to avoid any reduction in that major com- 
mitment. Within our constitutional system, 
however, IDA replenishment requires, but 
has not yet received, Congressional approval. 
The fundamental sympathy and support of 
the Congress for IDA over the years has, I 
believe, been amply demonstrated. Never- 
theless, Congress will have to be convinced, 
as never before, that: first, this development 
assistance efficiently serves to promote growth 
in the developing world; and, second, that 
our own situation will strengthen to the 
point where this and other burdens on our 
payments can be safely assumed. 

All these official efforts must be supple- 
mented by flows of private capital. I am dis- 
turbed when I see instances of developing 
countries treating private investment in a 
manner not accepted by international law. 
In a world already short of capital to meet 
pressing demands, the adverse effects on the 
investment climate of such practices are 
bound, in a very tangible sense, to deny real 
benefits to the people. The damage in re- 
ducing the flow of capital can extend beyond 
the parties immediately involved to other 
potential investors or recipients of funds. 

It is in this context that the United States 
firmly supports the creation of the proposed 
International Investment Insurance Agency. 
The maintenance of a healthy climate for 
private investment in those countries which 
recognize the important role such investment 
can play has become a matter of concern for 
all such nations. The interest in this pro- 
posal at last year’s meeting has not yet pro- 
duced a result. I am hopeful that a new re- 
solve and firmer commitment to this idea 
by both developed and developing coun- 
tries will produce agreement in the coming 
year. 

A logical complementary development 
would be more active reliance on the Center 
for the Settlement of Investment Disputes. 
Of course, the policies of the World Bank 
itself, in situations when existing foreign 
investments are unfairly treated, will im- 
portantly affect the future climate for the 
flow of public development assistance as 
well as for foreign private investment. 

In conclusion, I would only reiterate we 
have a large agenda before us. We all know 
the present situation has both risk and 
opportunity. 

We should not fear the one nor fail the 
other. 

With the same vision that motivated those 
at Bretton Woods, we can build a better 
monetary and trading world. 

With wisdom, we can devise monetary ar- 
rangements that combine an essential sta- 
bility with the capacity to adapt. 

With courage, we can move together to 
reduce restrictions on trade and payments, 
in recognition of our mutual dependence. 

With patience, we can work together, find- 
ing a balance of opportunity and responsi- 
bility for rich and poor alike that fits the 
imperatives of today’s world. 

These qualities are present in the men 
who have come to Washington this week 
and in the governments they represent. You 
can be sure the United States will join you 
in the vanguard of the effort. In this sure 
knowledge, I look ahead with confidence. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time which was set aside for the dis- 
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cussion of the Harris amendment this 
afternoon be vacated with the under- 
standing and on the condition that the 
1 hour set aside on tomorrow for his 
amendment No. 680 be retained for his 
use, with the further understanding that 
he may be able to call up during that 1 
hour the amendment which he had in- 
tended to call up this afternoon, amend- 
ment No. 690 and the amendment No. 
680, in that order, with a half hour on 
each of the two amendments tomorrow, 
the time to be equally divided and con- 
trolled as in the previous agreement. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, I wish to propound this in- 
quiry. I have one or two simple amend- 
ments relating to the amendment, in the 
event it does not carry. Is there any pos- 
sibility of taking it up in the time that 
has just been made available? Since the 
Senator is vacating the other amend- 
ment, is there any possibility of taking 
up my two simple amendments? I ask 
this since the Senator is vacating the 
time for the Harris amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The 
amendment of the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. HUMPHREY) was clocked in 
next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
Hees, may I have 1 additional min- 
ute? 

Mr. LONG. I yield 1 minute to the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. How 
much time does the Senator want? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Twenty minutes for 
both of them. They relate to the same 
matter under discussion on the pending 
amendment. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT ON 
FULBRIGHT AMENDMENT 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that im- 
mediately following the vote on the 
pending amendment the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr, FULBRIGHT) 
be recognized to call up two amendments, 
and that the time on each of the two 
amendments be limited to 10 minutes, to 
be equally divided between the mover of 
amendment and the manager of the 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, was the time on the Harris amend- 
ment today vacated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was 
vacated. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Was the 
condition allowed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The con- 
dition was allowed. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST ON JAVITS 

AMENDMENT 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that fol- 
lowing disposition of the amendment by 
the Senator from Kansas (Mr. PEARSON) 
tonight, the amendment by the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Javits) —— 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me before he makes that 
unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not have the slight- 
est notion as to what is lined up ahead 
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of me. I wish the Senator would not 
make that request now. I would like to 
get some idea if we would be called up 
before 9 o’clock tonight. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes. I had 
already discussed the matter with the 
Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. Now the Senator has a 
new lineup with Senator Harris and 
others. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. It is now 
a shorter lineup. 

Mr. JAVITS. How many hours do we 
have before the Senator would get to 
me? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Twenty 
minutes on two amendments by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), 
1 hour on the Humphrey amendment, 
20 minutes on the amendment by Mr. 
Pearson and then the Senator’s amend- 
ment would come in. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is about 2 hours 
plus voting—at least 3 hours—about 
7:30. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. If all the 
time is used. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am will- 
ing to agree if my amendment can be 
called up before 7:30 this evening; oth- 
erwise I would prefer to take up the 
amendment tomorrow. Is that satisfac- 
tory to the Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In con- 
nection with the Pearson amendment 
the Senator indicated there is 20 min- 
utes. The desk informs the Senator that 
the record shows 30 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Very well. 
I thanx the Presiding Officer. I was mis- 
taken. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am willing to agree to 
an unanimous-consent agreement on 
Amendment No. 533 provided it is called 
up by 7:30 p.m. If it is not, Iam not pre- 
pared to go on with it tonight. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Very well. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am happy to do it, so 
long as we get that time. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST ON GURNEY 

AMENDMENT NO. 651 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
amendment No. 651, by the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. Gurney)—which I have 
discussed with the distinguished man- 
ager of the bill—there be a time limita- 
tion of 2 hours to be equally divided be- 
tween the mover of the amendment and 
the manager of the bill, with the further 
proviso that time on any amendment in 
the second degree, motion, or appeal, ex- 
cept nondebatable motions, be limited to 
20 minutes, to be divided between the 
mover of the amendment, motion, or ap- 
peal, and the manager of the bill. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I object to 
that limitation on amendments. Frankly, 
it is my intention to move to table that 
amendment, and if the motion to table 
is not carried, it would seem to me that 
we should not have any limitation on 
amendments because that is the whole 
social security bill. If that amendment is 
to be voted on, we are on notice that 
family assistance will be offered as an 
amendment, and that is something that 
could keep us here until next January or 
March. If the Senate wants to legislate 
on social security, we can call off the 
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committee hearings and go ahead and do 
our testifying here on the fioor of the 
Senate, which will take some time. 

I would say Senators should make ar- 
rangements to have Christmas here and 
we will take whatever time the Senate 
wants to talk about social security. We 
can just hold hearings on the floor of the 
Senate, if the Senate wants to get into 
social security and open it up to all the 
amendments that everybody wants to 
offer. It is a big proposition and if the 
Senate wants to legislate on the social 
security bill on the floor of the Senate 
and consider all proposals in the way of 
public welfare and things that will be of- 
fered, we can make our plans and go 
about our business. We are nowhere near 
third reading and final passage on this 
bill. 

First, on the Senator’s amendment, 
with all deference to the Senator—but 
he is not the best expert on social secu- 
rity in the Senate—I notice his amend- 
ment is about 200 pages and would in- 
volve $5 or $6 billion. If we are going to 
get into that we should get into other 
matters. For instance, the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF) knows some- 
thing about social security. He was the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare before he came here. There will 
be other amendments. 

I do not see any point in trying to 
prejudice anybody or taking anybody by 
surprise. 

Mr. President, that amendment is as 
broad as all outdoors. If anyone has any- 
thing else he wants to get involved in, 
just bring it in and open this up, and put 
it on the revenue bill, anything that the 
mind of man can conceive. 

I do not know why we should have any 
limitation. If that amendment is agreed 
to, I suppose I would be moved to move 
to recommit the bill. As far as the 
amendment is concerned, I could not 
agree to the limitation on further 
amendments. 

The Senator from Connecticut had 
every right to protect his rights. He said 
if this is agreed to, he would offer the 
family assistance plan. Is that correct? 

M. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
chairman of the committee and I have 
exercised responsibility. The family as- 
sistance plan is tied up with the social 
security bill, H.R. 1, which came from 
the other body. The distinguished chair- 
man is vitally interested in social se- 
curity, as I am. He is not as interested in 
the family assistance program, but he 
has given assurance to the majority 
leader and me that the first order of 
business, depending on when we adjourn 
and return, will be completion of social 
security with family assistance, to give us 
an opportunity to discuss this matter on 
the floor of the Senate. 

The Senator from Louisiana has acted 
responsibly. In the Committee on Fi- 
nance, with our diverse philosophies and 
our diverse thinking, we tried not to 
jeopardize the basic tax bill. We realize 
how important this bill is to the country. 
We agreed to try to keep out extraneous 
matters that are not related and up to 
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now we have been quite successful in 
achieving that. 

I hope other Senators realize the depth 
of the problems and the complications. 
It would mean we would be here until 
the end of the year. There would be no 
social security system, family assistance 
program or tax bill, and there would be 
complete frustration not only in this 
body but in the Nation as a whole. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I had dis- 
cussed this matter with the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. Lone). Ap- 
parently there is some misunderstanding 
between us. As manager of the bill he is 
certainly within his right to object, and 
I can appreciate his reasoning. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, may I ex- 
plain to the Senate that I am willing to 
agree to a limitation on that amend- 
ment, but I think it is quite a different 
matter when we get to amendments to 
the amendment, because other Senators, 
such as the Senator from Connecticut, 
would intend to offer the family assist- 
ance plan as an amendment, and I am 
not prepared to agree to a vote on a mat- 
ter that has been extremely controver- 
sial, that we have been debating for a 
year around here, in a half hour or 20 
minutes. If we are going to get involved 
in that sort of thing, we had better have 
adequate discussion, and if that amend- 
ment cannot be laid aside or tabled, the 
Senator from Indiana has about 47 
amendments on the desk on social se- 
curity and public welfare, some of which, 
at least, I would assume he would move 
to call up. Some of them would be in- 
volved in this situation. So I would have 
to protect my rights with regard to fur- 
ther amendments. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ator is within his rights. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ate wants to get a unanimous consent 
agreement on my Amendment No. 533, 
it is entirely agreeable with me if we 
had 45 minutes, if we reach it by 7:30. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thought 
we had already cleared that matter. 

Mr. JAVITS. So did I, but they tell me 
at the desk it was not cleared. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
understands there was no time limit on 
that amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time of the amendment to be offered by 
the Senator from New York, No. 533, be 
limited to 40 minutes, to be equally di- 
vided between the mover of the amend- 
ment and the manager of the bill; pro- 
vided further, that time on amendments 
in the second degree, motions, or appeals, 
with the exception of nondebatable mo- 
tions, be limited to 10 minutes, to be 
equally divided between the mover of 
such and the manager of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits). 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the name of the 
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Senator from Kansas (Mr. PEARSON) may 
be added as a cosponsor of the amend- 
ment which is before us. His desire to co- 
sponsor it reminded me of the critical 
stake the agricultural community has in 
title VI, as the first exports to be hit 
adversely will be the exports of the agri- 
cultural community. Let us be clear that 
abrogation of the MFN principal which 
is precisely what we are objecting to in 
the case of the proliferating preferential 
trade relations of the Common Market 
and which are so harmful to our agricul- 
tural export interests such as citrus, soy- 
beans, wheat and feed grains, is en- 
couraged by the adoption of this amend- 
ment. The amendment again is a signal to 
the world that the principal of MFN 
which served us so well is dead as far as 
the U.S. Senate is concerned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. President, I yield 
back my time on my amendment. 

Mr, LONG. Mr. President, I yield back 
my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded back. 
The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. BAYH), the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr, ELLENDER), the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Harris), the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. HoLLINGS) , the Sen- 
ator from Washington (Mr. JACKSON), 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
McGovern), the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. STEVENSON), and the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Muskie) are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
Baru), the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. McGovern), and the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON) would each vote 
“yea.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson) would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Harris) is paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scott). 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Oklahoma would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senators from Colorado (Mr. ALLoTT and 
Mr. Dominick), the Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. GOLDWATER), the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Hruska), the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Maruias) , the Sena- 
tor from Iowa (Mr. MILLER), and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scott) 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Ohio (Mr. Saxse) 
and the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
Stevens) are absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Mounpt) is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
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from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska) would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Scotr) is paired with the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris). 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Oklahoma would vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 29, 
nays 53, as follows: 

[No. 342 Leg.] 
YEAS—29 


Wiliams 
Gravel 


Aiken 
Alien 
Anderson 


Pastore 
Pell 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Schweiker 


Montoya 


NOT VOTING—18 
Hollings 
Hruska 


Mundt 
Muskie 
Saxbe 
Scott 


Jackson 
Mathias 
McGovern Stevens 
Miller Stevenson 
So Mr. Cranston’s amendment (No. 
640) was rejected. 


AMENDMENT NO. 672 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Chair lays before the 
Senate, amendment No. 672 by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, which will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 177, line 7, strike out “December 
31, 1976” and insert “December 31, 1973”. 

On page 177, beginning with line 19, strike 
out all through line 9 on page 178 and insert: 

“(c) The President may terminate a bal- 
ance-of-payments emergency period when- 
ever he determines that the authority con- 
ferred by section 601 is no longer necessary 
to safeguard the international financial or 
trade position and balance of payments of 
the United States. A balance-of-payments 
emergency period shall terminate in any 
event on December 31, 1973.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
is limited to 10 minutes. Who yields 
time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield myself 5 
minutes. 

Actually, we discussed this matter in 
connection with the previous amend- 
ment. I suggested this amendment, an- 
ticipating that the previous amendment 
might be rejected. 

All it does is to strike out “December 
31, 1976,” on line 7, and insert “Decem- 
ber 31, 1973.” This is what I was talk- 
ing about with the Senator from Con- 
necticut a few minutes ago. 
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Inasmuch as most of us hope that this 
is an emergency and not a permanent 
change in our attitude toward foreign 
trade—and we should not be so pessi- 
mistic to think that we cannot do any- 
thing about it at this stage—Congress 
would have an opportunity to review the 
situation in 2 years. Instead of making 
a long term delegation of power to the 
President, we simply make it a short 
one, so that Congress can review it. It 
would be after the election. I think this 
is only prudent from the congressional 
point of view. It does not change any 
substantive power. The President says 
he does not need it. He is a great deal 
more optimistic about the effectiveness 
of his program than apparently the com- 
mittee is. 

In any case, it is not a substantive 
change. It merely says that we delegate 
this power, which is a very broad power, 
for 2 years instead of 6 years. 

Mr. RIBICOFF., Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I opposed the Senator, 
and the Senator from California, on the 
previous amendment. But it seems to me 
that the amendment offered now makes 
sense. We are giving the President a sub- 
stantial grant of power, and I think the 
President should have it. We are in a 
trade and a balance-of-payments emer- 
gency. I hope that the President and Sec- 
retary Connally, within the coming year, 
will be able to come to agreements with 
our trading partners and work out many 
of the difficulties that now exist. 

In any event, we would still make it 
possible for the next President, whoever 
he may be, to have an additional year 
after the next election to determine 
whether he needs these additional pow- 
ers. In this way, the Congress does re- 
serve to itself the basic powers it has now 
granted to the President. 

I believe the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Arkansas has a great deal 
of merit. It gives the President and his 
Cabinet all the powers they need, and at 
the same time still preserves the basic 
interests and basic powers of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I reserve the re- 
mainder of my time. 

I hope the Senator from Louisiana will 
accept this amendment and that we will 
not have to have a rollcall vote on it. 

Mr. LONG. I yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. President, the authority granted 
under this provision would be for a 
period of only 5 years, All that authority 
is included within the powers that exist 
under the Trading With the Enemy Act, 
in any event. This is just a better way to 
do it. 

If you do not have a few years to look 
forward to, and the President is not 
likely to use this authority in any im- 
mediate future, he might have only a 
month or two left to go under the au- 
thority. If you hope he might use it if 
he found it necessary, it seems to me that, 
without anticipating it being used im- 
mediately anyway, it ought to go for 
enough time in the future when the 
President might have occasion to use it. 
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Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. If the White House 
changes hands after the election of 1972, 
the incoming President will have a little 
less than a year in which to acquaint 
himself with the duties of his office and 
to participate in the negotiations that 
are made possible by this program. While 
it would be easier for a man who is 
elected for the second term to live within 
the 2-year period, it would be very diffi- 
cult for a new President if he had less 
than a year in which to operate under 
this program. 

I hope the Senate will reject the 
amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
think it is not proper for Congress to 
make these long delegations of power in 
a field in which we are supposed to exer- 
cise some authority and some infiuence. 
I do not understand the determination 
to abdicate for such a long period. 

The Senator from North Carolina and 
I and others have been complaining about 
the delegation of power to and the usur- 
pation of power by the Executive, and 
here we come along in a basic area of 
taxation and foreign trade, in which my 
State, as an exporter of agricultural 
products, is very interested. I think it is 
very bad psychologically. 

I do not understand the pessimism of 
the Senator from Utah in anticipating 
a change in the White House. I did not 
mean to inject that prospect one way or 
the other. But I think it is an excessive- 
ly long time to delegate such fundamen- 
tal power. That is all there is to it. 

Someone came up to me and said, 
“Would you take 1974? That is better 
than 1976.” But it seems to me that 2 
years is long enough. If 1974 is agreeable 
to the committee, I am willing to com- 
promise. I am under no illusion that we 
can win it over the determined opposi- 
tion of the managers of the bill. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If the Senator 
would make his amendment read “1974,” 
I would be glad to vote for it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think Senator Fulbright 
is absolutely right. I think it is not the 
kind of thing anybody ought to be trucu- 
lent about. This is a most unusual and 
extended grant of power, and any limita- 
tion on it would be desirable in an ex- 
ercise of responsibility. 

If the committee could accept it, and 
Senator Symimncton and others would 
support it at 1974, I think the point is 
made by the Senator, whatever shorten- 
ing period he effectuates. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If 1974 will meet 
the objection, that is all right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

I modify my amendment to make it 
“1974.” 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the modification? 
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Mr. BENNETT. I object. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have a right to 
modify it before the yeas and nays are 
granted. I asked for it before the yeas 
and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
unanimous-consent agreement would 
prevent the modification of the amend- 
ment without unanimous consent 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will vote on it as 
it is, then. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I with- 
draw the objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the modification of the 
amendment to read “1974?” 

Mr. LONG, Mr. President, how much 
time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has 2 minutes. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the provi- 
sion that the Senator seeks to amend 
does not confer any authority that the 
President does not already have. The 
only difference is that it gives him the 
power to use the authority in a flexible 
fashion, and he does not have to use it 
under the authority of the Trading With 
the Enemy Act which, unfortunately, 
has been used by President Johnson and 
others against countries such as France, 
Belgium, and Holland, with whom we 
have never been at war; but, for lack of 
any better tool, they had to use the Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act. 

This is the sort of authority the Presi- 
dent needed when the present balance of 
payments broke out and he had to find 
bits and pieces of authority around the 
countryside to protect our interests. 

We are not giving something to the 
President. We are imposing upon him the 
power to save this Nation its jobs and its 
industries, if that becomes necessary. He 
already has the authority. It is just that 
we do not want to have him threatening 
somebody with the Trading With the 
Enemy Act in the type of emergency we 
have now, which is a balance-of-pay- 
ments emergency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arkansas to amend the amend- 
ment to read “1974”? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BEALL). All time on this amendment has 
now been consumed or yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas (Mr. FULBRIGHT). 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Bayn) , the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris), the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. HoLLINGS), the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Jackson), the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. McGov- 
ERN), the Senator from Maine (Mr. Mus- 
KIE), the Senator from Illinois (Mr. STE- 
VENSON) , and the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER), are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson), and the Senator from 
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Indiana (Mr. Bays) would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senators from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT and 
Mr. Dominick), the Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. GOLDWATER), the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Hruska), the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Maruras), the Sen- 
ator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER), the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scott), and 
the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
WEICKER) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Ohio (Mr. SAXBE) 
and the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
STEVENS) are absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Monpt) is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Hruska), and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scorr) would 
each vote “Nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 52, 
nays 29, as follows: 

[No. 343 Leg.] 
YEAS—52 


Pulbright 
Gravel 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hart 


Aiken 
Anderson 
Beall 
Bible 
Boggs 
Brock 
Buckley 
Burdick 
Byrd, Va. 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Cook 
Cooper 
Cranston 
Eagleton 
Ervin 


Montoya 


Hartke 
Hatfield 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Javits 
Jordan, N.C. 
Kennedy 


Sparkman 
Spong 
Stafford 
Symington 


Mansfield Taft 
Tunney 
WwW 


McClellan 
McGee 
Metcalf 
Mondale 


NAYS—29 
Eastland 
Fannin 


Fong 
Gambrell 


Hansen 
Jordan, Idaho 
Long 
Magnuson 
McIntyre 
Pastore 


NOT VOTING—19 


Pell 
Randolph 
Schweiker 
Smith 
Stennis 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
‘Tower 
Young 


Allen 

Baker 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Bentsen 
Brooke 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Cotton 
Curtis 

Dole 


Allott 
Bayh 
Dominick 
Ellender 
Goldwater 
Harris 


Hollings 

So Mr. FULBRIGHT’s amendment was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 673 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursuant 
to the previous order, the Chair lays 
before the Senate amendment No. 673. 
The clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


On page 177, lines 21 and 22, strike out 
“3 years” and insert “2 years”. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I have dis- 
cussed this matter with the other mem- 
bers of the committee. I do not find the 
amendment objectionable. We are will- 
ing to accept the amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, since 
the chairman of the committee is will- 
ing to accept the amendment, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having expired, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 692 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment which adds 
two new titles to the bill, tax incentives 
for contributions for candidates to pub- 
lic office, for myself and on behalf of the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. Pearson), the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD), 
the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
Byrp), the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
TALMADGE) , the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. KENNEDY), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Macnuson), the Sena- 
tor from California (Mr. Cranston), the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY), the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
BENTSEN), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. MonpDALE), and the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. Cannon), and ask that it 
be printed. 

Mr, SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have my name 
listed as a cosponsor. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON) 
be listed as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The amend- 
ment will be received and printed and 
will lie on the table. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would like to ask the following 
question of the Senator from Rhode 
Island. Is this the amendment concern- 
ing which there is a 6-hour limitation? 
In other words, is this the amendment 
which was discussed last evening, con- 
cerning which an order was entered 
limiting the time to 6 hours, the amend- 
ment which was to have been offered by 
the Senator from California (Mr. CRAN- 
STON) on behalf of himself and others 
or by other Senators? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, it is the 
same subject matter. That is how I 
understood the unanimous-consent 
agreement. The amendment was to have 
a 6-hour limitation. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, does the amendment deal with 
political contributions? 

Mr. PASTORE. It deals with financial 
political contributions. It is similar to 
the one that once passed the Senate, 
sponsored by the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana (Mr. Lonc). It adds on a 
deduction of $100 for contributions made 
up to $100 to any candidate running for 
political office, whether Federal, State, 
or otherwise. It also adds a credit of one- 
half, not to exceed $25 for contributions 
actually made. That is the essence of the 
amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the distinguished Senator. 
I want the Senate to know that this is 
the amendment which was discussed last 
evening with reference to the time limita- 
tion, and which deals with the subject of 
political contributions. 

It is my understanding that the vari- 
ous Senators who were interested in in- 
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troducing the subject matter of this 
amendment in one form or another have 
now joined together and this is the con- 
sensus amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. They are cosponsors of 
my amendment. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. What was the under- 
standing, I inquire of the distinguished 
majority whip? Is the understanding that 
there is 1 hour on any amendment to 
the amendment when it is presented? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. And there is no set time 
for this amendment to be considered 
under the existing order? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island add my 
name as a cosponsor of the amendment? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Mac- 
Nuson) be added as a cosponsor of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. . Mr. President, 
would the Senator from Rhode Island 
add my name as a cosponsor of the 
amendment? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Minnesota be added as a 
cosponsor of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. All Republicans are 
welcome to come forward. 

AMENDMENT NO. 563 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment No. 563. 

Mr. President, there is a technical 
change in the amendment. In line 1 the 
amendment should read page 41 and line 
24. I ask that the amendment be so 
modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the pending amendment, 
amendment No. 563, is modified accord- 
ingly. 

The amendment, No. 563, as modified, 
is as follows: 

On page 41, line 24, strike out “$1,050”, and 
insert $1,300", and strike out “$525”, and 
insert “$650”. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to add as cosponsors 
of this amendment the Senator from Il- 
linois (Mr. STEVENSON) and the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. Moss). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
Dick). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
purpose of this amendment to raise the 
minimum standard deduction—the low- 
income allowance—from $1,050 to $1,300, 
for all taxpayers, and thus in conjunction 
with the personal exemption to eliminate 
those persons and families below the pov- 
erty level from Federal tax liability. 

Mr. President, this amendment has 
several features which can be stated 
rather succinctly. First, it will give tax 
relief to the poor and low-income fam- 
ilies with incomes under $10,000, and pro- 
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vide tax relief, with 70 percent of the 
benefits going to families with incomes 
under $4,500. 

I should note that next year the bill 
before us will provide the same allowance 
of $1,300 for calendar year 1972. The 
purpose of this amendment is to apply 
the $1,300 to calendar year 1971. In other 
words, it would give immediate impact 
and fiscal stimulus. 

There have been several other amend- 
ments pertaining to 1971 offered which 
the Senators thus far have rejected. One 
was the amendment sponsored by the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON) 
and me, which would have increased the 
deduction to $700 instead of $675 for 
1971; and then the Bayh amendment—a 
tax credit for 1971—which lost by just 
one vote. 

Mr. President, the low-income allow- 
ance amendment provides genuine tax 
relief in the calendar year 1971 for 
families. 

Mr. President, if there is any group 
of American families that deserve some 
consideration by Congress it is that group 
of families with incomes under $4,500 
and that group that we call lower mid- 
dle income families of $10,000. These 
people are the great purchasers of con- 
sumer goods because they represent such 
a multitude of our people. They can help 
stimulate the economy if they have a 
little additional purchasing power. 

Mr. President, these people have needs 
unmet and they merit the consideration 
of Congress in tax relief. Their total tax 
relief is small compared with the relief 
for the investment tax credit and for 
the accelerated depreciation. 

I do not want to be misunderstood. I 
shall vote for the investment tax credit 
because I believe it has merit. I feel there 
surely are some needs in the field of de- 
preciation. I deeply regret the Bayh 
amendment did not pass because I 
thought it was eminently fair. And I 
must regret that the Stevenson amend- 
ment which would have increased the de- 
duction for the individual taxpayer from 
$675 to $700 for calendar year 1971 was 
not agreed to. Fortunately, the Hartke 
amendment applying to 1972 was passed. 

Mr. President, this amendment, as I 
said, would raise the low-income allow- 
ance from $1,050 to $1,300 for taxpayers. 

Mr. President, until 1970, the number 
of families living in poverty was decreas- 
ing, for some 39,851,000 in 1960 to 24,- 
289,000 in 1969. Yet, in the last year— 
with high unemployment and the gen- 
eral depressed conditions of the national 
economy, the number of persons living 
in poverty actually increased by 1.2 mil- 
lion or a gain of 5.1 percent. Present- 
ly, 25.5 million families live in poverty; 
12.6 percent of all American families 
have incomes below the poverty line. Of 
these, 25 million persons, 17.4 million are 
white and 8.04 million are black. That 
means that 9.9 percent of all whites and 
33.6 percent of all blacks in the United 
States fail to earn enough income to move 
out of poverty. 

And, it brings to $1,100 the median in- 
come deficit for all families—the amount 
of additional money it would. take to 
bring these families to respective pov- 
erty levels—just $50 more than the cur- 
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rent minimum standard deduction—low- 
income allowance. Totally, there is a pov- 
erty gap deficit of some $12 billion—the 
amount of dollars it would take to bring 
all families above current poverty line 
definitions. 

In addition, the Office of Economic 
Opportunity estimates that there are an- 
other 22 million persons classified as 
“near poor.” Many of these “near poor” 
have incomes that just barely meet their 
minimum needs. They hover just above 
the poverty lines and are quickly thrown 
into the poverty category by increasing 
unemployment. 

Even though the poor and the near 
poor suffer an income deficiency, what 
earning power they do have is still sub- 
ject to Federal income taxation. In 1968, 
of the $101.5 billion of personal taxes on 
income and wealth, those persons mak- 
ing less than $6,000 pay over $5.4 billion 
in direct taxes, $2.8 billion in social se- 
curity taxes, $2 billion of indirect taxes 
that are shifted back on wages and divi- 
dends, and over $14.5 billion of indirect 
taxes shifted forward on consumers. 

In short, those taxpayers who make 
less than $6,000 pay 10.2 percent of to- 
tal Federal, State, and local taxes. Those 
in this income range pay 8.6 percent of 
all Federal taxes and 14 percent of State 
and local taxes. 

It is the intention of my amendment 
to reduce this incidence of taxation for 
low-income families. 

Under the current law, the low-income 
allowance for 1971 is scheduled to be 
$1,050, but a portion of that is phased 
out with a reduction of $1 for every $15 
of income. In 1973, the phaseout is 
eliminated, leaving a flat $1,000 for low- 
income allowance. The personal exemp- 
tion, under current law, is $650. In 1972, 
this amount will increase to $700 and in 
1973, to $750. Thus, with current allow- 
ances and exemptions, persons with in- 
comes below $1,700 for a single person 
and $3,750 would not be subject to taxa- 
tion. When these changes were made in 
the 1969 Tax Reform Act, the goal was to 
remove as many poor from the tax rolls 
as possible. 

But, the poverty level has increased— 
outstripping the combined totals or both 
the exemption and low-income allow- 
ance. 

The House of Representatives recog- 
nized this fact in the Revenue Act of 1971, 
which passed the House last month. 

The House bill increased the personal 
exemptions for 1971 to $675 and to $750 
for 1972. The House also eliminated the 
“phaseout” requirement of the low-in- 
come allowance—leaving a flat $1,050. 
For 1972, the low-income allowance in- 
creases to $1,300. 

The fact remains, however, that the 
poverty level has increased since the 1969 
Tax Reform Act. The question is: for 
1971, do the changes recommended in the 
personal exemptions and the low-income 
allowance match the increase in the 
poverty income levels? The fact is that 
they do not. 

Latest available estimates of the pov- 
erty level suggest that in fact all the 
changes taken together do not reach the 
increases that have occurred in the pov- 
erty level. 
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For example, in 1970, the official pov- 
erty level figures for a family of four was 
$3,944. In 1971, estimates are that the 
level will be a few dollars less than $4,100. 
Yet, taking both the $675 exemption and 
the $1,050 low-income allowance togeth- 
er, the total tax allowance for a family of 
four is $3,750—that is almost $400 less 
than the 1971 poverty level for a family 
of four. Many of the poor remained 
taxed. The changes I am suggesting 
will decrease the tax burden of the poor 
and low-income family. 

It will make the tax-free income levels 
as close to the 1971 poverty levels as pos- 
sible. And it will provide additional tax 
relief for low- and moderate-income 
families. 

Under my proposal, an increase in the 
low-income allowance will save a single 
individual making $7,500 a total of $58 in 
income tax. The married family with no 
dependents, and making $7,500, will save 
$57, and a married couple with two de- 
pendents earning $7,500 will save $60, 
while a couple earning less than $1,400 
will pay no taxes. 

In total, approximately 25 million tax 
returns will be affected, with those tax- 
payers making under $10,000 affected 
the most. 

The change will remove approximately 
2.778 million returns from the tax rolls. 
Of these, 1.7 million will be from tax- 
payers making between $0 and $3,000; 
691,000 from $3,000 to $5,000 adjusted 
gross income; 269,000 returns in the 
$5,000 to $7,000 income range, and 44,000 
returns in the $7,000 to $10,000 range. 

The total tax reduction for the in- 
crease in the low income allowance from 
$1,050 to $1,300 will be $992 million. 

The Treasury loses this revenue. There 
is no getting around it. But it loses it 
from those who can least afford to pay 
and, may I say, those whom society can 
least afford to tax. 

This is an equity amendment. 

It means greater economic stimulus— 
an addition to a sagging economy of 
almost $1 billion. And, as the House of 
Representatives report says— 

This increase in the low income allowance 
will generate more economic stimulus per 
dollar of individual income tax reduction 
than would other forms of tax relief. 


The House report correctly points out 
that because the tax reduction goes to 
those families in the lower income levels, 
this money is likely to be completely 
spent. Low-income families do not save— 
they spend. 

It seems to me that such an amend- 
ment as this is one of the logical factors 
we should consider if we want to stimu- 
late consumer spending. There is a need 
for more consumer spending in this econ- 
omy. And there is a need for more jobs. 
The two are linked. This amendment will 
put money immediately into the econ- 
omy. 

The amendment will also help solve 
one of the pressing problems in the wel- 
fare reform legislation—the high mar- 
ginal tax rates on low income people. 
The problem faced by the welfare reform 
legislation is this: how to provide work 
incentives, yet still assist the working 
poor to get out of poverty and help those 
who cannot work maintain an adequate 
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standard of living. The rate at which the 
public assistance income is reduced when 
earning income increases has an impor- 
tant and lasting influence on work incen- 
tives. This rate—called the marginal tax 
rate—should balance incentives and in- 
come reduction. Too often, however, the 
fact that the poor must also pay Fed- 
eral income taxes means a direct in- 
crease in the marginal tax rate—their 
income is reduced both for taxes and by 
the amount deducted for work incentive 
purposes. 

My amendment would assure that 
those families below the poverty level 
would not be subject to this double taxa- 
tion marginal tax rate—because these 
welfare families would no longer pay 
Federal income tax. 

Finally, I would like to quickly deal 
with one other effect of this amend- 
ment: the request by IRS that the bill 
should be passed quickly so that 1971 
returns may be mailed out, with the 
changes requested by the administration 
refiected in the withholding tables. 

I do not believe that my amendment 
will affect this mechanical mailing proc- 
ess. The IRS has said that it would pre- 
fer a passage date in early November 
for this bill. I agree. 

I do not believe, however, that the IRS 
request should be a major element in our 
decision here today. Congress is not a 
captive of the Internal Revenue Service. 
The Service serves us. We do not serve 
it. I see no reason to avoid assisting 
low income persons just because the IRS 
requests that we expedite legislation for 
mailing purposes. 

And lastly, if this amendment is ac- 
cepted, then there are some technical 
changes that must be made in the with- 
holding rates. These changes are mere 
table changes that can be accomplished 
without affecting the content of legisla- 
tion. They are not a reason for voting 
against the amendment. 

Let me say this in summary: 

The change will help low income per- 
sons. It will remove these families from 
the tax rolls. It will decrease the mar- 
ginal rates for public assistance fami- 
lies. It will provide some badly needed 
stimulus to the economy. And it will 
equalize the benefits of the composite 
tax package—a package that is already 
weighted heavily in the favor of corpo- 
rate interest by a factor of almost 3 to 1. 

In terms of fairness, this amendment 
makes sense. 

In terms of decency and the responsi- 
bilities of a society to those who have 
less, this amendment is imperative. 

So I rest my case on the proposition 
that here is an amendment that will 
bring immediate aid and assistance to 
the family with an income of under $10,- 
000, the vast majority of the benefits 
going to families with an income of un- 
der $4,500. 

My figure in this amendment is what 
will be in the amendment for next year— 
$1,300—I am simply saying that we 
should do it this year, because it is this 
year when we will have to stimulate the 
economy if there is to be any effect next 
year. 

Mr, HARTKE., Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, may 
I ask how much time I have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 8 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I want 
to commend the Senator from Minnesota 
for an excellent presentation and also 
for a meritorious amendment. There is no 
question that he is speaking for the for- 
gotten American trying to make his own 
way. We are not talking about welfare 
recipients; we are talking about people 
who work for a living, and because they 
work for a living they have an income. 
Even though it is an income, it is not 
enough to make ends meet, and they 
should not have to pay taxes. It is better 
not to collect the tax than to collect 
the tax, send it to Washington, and then 
figure out a program to give it back to 
them to get them out of the poverty 
level—in other words, to send the money 
here to Washington and let Uncle Sam 
figure out a new gimmick or gadget to get 
the money into the marketplace. 

There was underwithholding this year, 
and as a net result, the waitress, for 
example, or the janitor, because there 
has been underwithholding and there 
will be a correction of that mistake, on 
January 15 is going to have less take- 
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home pay than she or he had on Decem- 
ber 31. If anyone thinks that does not 
make any difference, then I suggest he 
go home and talk to mama on Friday 
night when the husband brings the check 
home and she sees there is less take 
home pay than the month before. She 
will think he has done someting wrong. 

This is an honest approach. I hope our 
colleagues will listen to the Senator, be- 
cause he makes good sense. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
CHILES). Who yields time? 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield me 4 min- 
utes? 

Mr. LONG. I yield the Senator such 
time as he may require. 

Mr. BENNETT. If I may have the at- 
tention of the Senator from Minnesota, 
I am sure he would like to correct the 
statement he made that this bill has a 
3-to-1 advantage for business over in- 
dividuals. 


On page 18 of our report, it shows that 
for the year 1971, the bill would give 
individuals a $2,090,000,000 tax reduc- 
tion, and the taxes for corporations 
would be increased by $380 million, For 
1972, it would give individuals a tax 
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reduction of $5,900 million and would 
give corporations a tax reduction of 
$1,910 million. 

So the 3-to-1 is the other way around; 
it is not a benefit in favor of business 
3-to-1, but rather in favor of individuals 
3-to-1. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I respectfully 
suggest, if the Senator will permit me, 
that if you stretch this out over the 
next 10 years—and that is what this 
bill, in many parts, pertains to—you will 
have a substantial increase in what we 
call corporate tax benefits over individ- 
uals. I do not take it back at all; as a 
matter of fact, with the accelerated de- 
preciation plus investment tax credits, 
there are substantial tax benefits above 
and beyond the individual benefits. 

I ask unanimous consent that the fol- 
lowing table prepared by Treasury and 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

This table clearly shows that benefits 
to business interest over individual inter- 
est are substantial. In fact, the totals 
show $75 billion for business and $14.5 
for individuals. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE !.—DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME TAX REVENUE LOSS—REVENUE ACT OF 1971 (H.R. 10947) 


{In billions of dollars} 


Business Individuals Business Individuals 


tow- 
incom 
allow- 
ance 


7 percent Per 
invest- Total sonal Stand- 
ment busi- exemp- ard de- 
credit ness tions ductions 


Low- 
income 
allow- 


Per- 

sonal Stand- 
exemp- ard de- 

tions ductions 


7 percent 
invest- 
ment 
credit 


Total 
busi- 
ness 


Total 


Calendar Calendar individ- 


Sources: U.S. Treasury, Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I simply say that if 
we want a stimulus for the economy, I 
believe in percolate up, not trickle down. 

Mr. BENNETT. I assume the Senator 
wants the truth. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. BENNETT. The next year, 1973, 
the benefit for individuals is $3.6 billion, 
and for corporations it is $2.355 billion. 
This is not a 3-to-1 ratio either way, but 
the benefits are still greater for individ- 
uals than for corporations. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What would the 
Senator say it is, then, if he would like 
to correct the RECORD? 

Mr. BENNETT. I have not added it all 
up, but each year the benefits are greater 
for individuals than for businesses. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is not the way 
the Senator from Minnesota reads it, but 
if I am in error, I am willing to correct 
my statement. 

What is the total of the investment tax 
credit? 

Mr. BENNETT. We are not talking 
about just the investment tax credit. We 
are talking about the total tax benefits 
in this bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Well, I ask the Sen- 
ator, what does he estimate the invest- 
ment tax credit to be? 


Mr. BENNETT. The investment credit 
would provide $3.6 billion in 1972, and 
$3.9 billion in 1973 to individuals and 
corporations combined. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. All right. How much 
does that add up to? 

Mr. BENNETT. As I said, part of that 
goes to individuals. On the other hand, 
offsetting part of the amount which goes 
to corporations are substantial tax in- 
creases provided in the bill for corpora- 
tions. The Senator should take the totals 
if he wants a true picture of what the bill 
does for individuals and corporations and 
not just pick out a single item and at- 
tempt to make a comparison based on it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me say most re- 
spectfully that less than $800 million in 
1972 goes to individuals in business, but 
$2,885 million goes to corporate business, 
Those are the figures of the report. 

Mr. BENNETT. But the Senator is 
looking at individual business relief, not 
the total relief provided to individuals. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If you add those to- 
gether, that is $3.6 billion. The total 
amount of all deductions for 1972 was 
what? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am afraid the Sen- 
ator’s method of calculation and mine 
are not the same. 


uals 


8. 
8. 
9. 
3. 
5. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Well, let us assume 
that it is 50-50, and give the Senator the 
benefit of the doubt. Does he still say 
that families with incomes under $4,500 
a year, or under $3,000—and there are 
over a million of them—ought not to be 
given some tax benefits? 

Mr. BENNETT. They already are pro- 
vided substantial relief under the bill. 
The question is whether about $1 billion 
of additional relief should be provided 
to them. It seems to me that there are 
two important points that should be 
made with respect to this amendment. 
The Senator made them but has also 
glossed them over. 


The first is, according to his own fig- 


ures, that this amendment will cost $992 
million this year. We have already re- 


duced the revenues of the Government in 
this bill, by Senate floor amendments, 
by $4.4 billion; so this stretches it up to 
$5.4 billion which, on top of the $7.8 bil- 
lion in tax reductions for next year in 
the bill the committee sent to the floor, 
means we are talking about more than 
$13 billion of tax reductions just for 1972 
alone. 

Can we really stand another billion 
dollars of loss to the Government in 
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order to provide a small amount of bene- 
fit to each low-income individual? 

The other point that the Senator made 
was that it had been suggested to him 
earlier that he should try to get his 
amendment adopted early in order that 
it could be reflected on the tax returns 
for 1971. 

The problem is that the tax return 
forms are already printed. It is too late. 
The tax tables that the low-income peo- 
ple use to figure their tax are already 
printed. If this amendment is adopted, 
the taxpayers will be thoroughly con- 
fused, because the figures of $675 for the 
personal exemption and $1,050 for the 
low-income allowance are calculated into 
the tables which the taxpayer will re- 
ceive with his tax forms. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
yield for a brief observation? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think a lot of the 
taxpayers are pretty confused under ex- 
isting law, and would not mind being a 
little more confused if they could get a 
little reduction in their taxes. 

For example, I think a family that has 
an income under $3,000, or $5,000, would 
not mind trading a little confusion for 
a little tax relief; since they are getting 
confused now anyway, they would not 
mind a little more. 

In all honesty, it is not an impossible 
matter. 

Mr. BENNETT. No; it is not an impos- 
sible matter. But it will create a great 
deal of confusion—so much so that peo- 
ple will find themselves entitled to re- 
funds that they will not know how to 
claim, because they will have only the 
tables that already have been printed 
which incorporated the lower deduction 
and exemption amounts. In fact, they 
may not know the law has changed and 
they might lose that refund altogether. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I doubt that. I would 
think that most Senators would be send- 
ing their constituents a little note con- 
cerning a little additional benefit in the 
tax law. It would not hurt. 

Mr. BENNETT. Seventy million tax re- 
turns with a confusing table—an errone- 
ous table if the Senator's amendment is 
adopted—in them represents a gigantic 
problem for the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice and for the taxpayers. If the Treas- 
ury reprinted the forms to avoid these 
problems, the returns could not be sent 
to taxpayers on time and so they could 
not claim and receive the refunds they 
were entitled to—whether or not they 
resulted from this bill or just from over- 
withholding—until well into next year. I 
am sure that would not make the taxpay- 
ers very happy. 

On top of that, we are now adding an- 
other $1 billion to the loss of revenue to 
the Government, and I think that we 
should not take that extra $1 billion off, 
because we have already taken off nearly 
$13 billion. 

I yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I am sure 
everyone is deeply concerned about the 
burdens which fall on people with very 
low incomes. These burdens are not only 
taxation, but they involve burdens of 
paying household expenses and all other 
things. 
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The staff of the Committee on Finance 
prepared some very interesting tables, 
which are found on pages 665 and 666 of 
the hearing record. These tables relate 
to the tax burden. 

Senators will find, by glancing at those 
tables, that it is not the income tax that 
is the greatest burden upon the people 
who make a very small amount of money; 
it is the social security tax. I believe that 
we are making a mistake if we go on 
granting relief where the relief is not 
effective, and at the same time continue 
to vote for measures that increase the 
social security tax. 

I shall cite an illustration or two. If 
someone having a wife and two children 
receives $3,000 in wages, he pays no in- 
come tax, but he pays a social security 
tax of $156. A similar taxpayer who 
makes $4,000 pays $28 in income tax, but 
$208 in social security taxes. 

At the $5,000 level, the income tax is 
$170 and the social security tax $260. 

Now, in the case of the self-employed— 
and that means all farmers, operators of 
unincorporated businesses, shoe repair- 
men, and the like—the situation is much 
more marked. Such a taxpayer making 
$4,000 pays $28 income tax but $300 so- 
cial security tax. Someone earning $5,000 
adjusted gross income from self-em- 
ployed earnings pays $170 income tax but 
$375 social security tax. 

Mr. President, the way to bring relief 
from the tax burden for people of low in- 
come is to refrain from adding and add- 
ing to our social security system, which 
results in this ever-increasing burden of 
social security taxes. 

I recall when Senator Saltonstall, a 
very distinguished Senator from the 
State of Massachusetts, appeared before 
the Finance Committee in reference to 
medicare. He pointed out, among other 
things, that medicare was a proposal to 
pay the hospital and the doctor bills of 
everybody who had passed 65, even the 
well to do and the wealthy. He made a 
very striking point. He said: 

I don’t think we should do this by adding 
to the social security tax. We will need all 
we can get from that tax to pay retirement. 


He was right. But Congress did not fol- 
low his advice. It added to the social se- 
curity tax. 

So these various methods and pro- 
posals, well intended as they are, in 
amending the income tax law, so far as 
the people of low income are concerned, 
ere not striking at that tax, which is 
very burdensome on our low-income peo- 
ple, many of whom have to earn their 
living without the benefit of great skills 
or training. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, in the hope 
of getting on with the business, I would 
be willing to yield back the remainder of 
my time in opposition. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I will take 3 more 
minutes. 

First, may I say to the able and distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska that his 
comments on the social security tax are 
very meaningful and relevant to this 
discussion. In fact, Senator MONDALE Of- 
fered an amendment on Saturday last 
which would have delayed the increase 
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in the social security tax. Regrettably, 
that amendment was rejected. That 
would have applied to income for 1971. 

What we have done here is that we 
have ignored the needs of the people in 
1971. 

Mr. President, we turned back any re- 
lief for 1971 for the taxpayer when the 
Stevenson amendment was rejected. We 
turned back the Bayh amendment by a 
vote of one. We turned back the Mondale 
amendment on the relief under social 
security tax increases for 1971. 

The junior Senator from Minnesota 
is saying this: Here we have a chance, 
with respect to people with incomes un- 
der $10,000, with more than 70 percent 
of the benefits going to people with in- 
comes under $4,500, to give some tax 
relief in fiscal 1971. This money will be 
expended in the main stream of 
commerce. 

As the distinguished Senator from In- 
diana, a member of the Finance Commit- 
tee, pointed out, if you take tax money 
from people who have incomes under 
$4,500, you have to figure out some way 
to give them help to aid them if their 
incomes are low; and it costs a great deal 
more than it does to give them some tax 
relief. 

The main argument against this can- 
not be on the basis of justice or equity. 
The main argument has been that it is 
inconvenient, that the IRS will have trou- 
ble. The Senate of the United States 
has amended this bill already and has 
already put an amendment in it that 
affects 1971. 

Mr. President, we are not here to make 
it convenient for the IRS. We are here 
to make it convenient for the citizen. I 
submit that if you can justify $1,300 as 
a minimum income allowance in 1972, 
you can surely justify it in 1971. 

I have a statement from the former 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Mr. 
Mortimer Kaplan, because I inquired of 
the IRS and of other people who are tax 
lawyers and people who served in the 
IRS. His statement is as follows: 

I am not in a position to comment on the 
specific estimates of time and cost cited by 
the Secretary in his letter to Senator Long 
of October 5, 1971. There is little question 
that lengthy delays of this legislation would 
cause some administrative cost and incon- 
venience, At the same time, these problems 
are certainly manageable; the Internal Reve- 
nue Service will have to make some adjust- 
ments, but I do not think that these need 
have a major negative impact on the effi- 
ciency of our tax collection system. 

In the last analysis, the Senate must face 
the responsibility of determining whether 
the administrative difficulty and cost out- 
weigh the benefits to the nation which would 
flow from these new proposals. 


So, Mr. President, we are going to be 
changing the tax forms; and even if we 
are not, there are ways and means of 
getting taxpayers relief. A corporation 
will have no difficulty getting its relief 
from April 1971, for the calendar year 
1971. They will have no problem. I do 
not think that is written into the forms 
right now. They could not predict at IRS 
that we were going to adopt it. If the IRS 
can figure out for corporate lawyers and 
corporate directors how to have a tax 
form that relates to 1971 income, I think 
we can figure it out for low-income 
families. 
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I noted here that the increase in the 
low-income allowance I recommend will 
save $58 for a single individual making 
$7,500. A married couple with dependents 
will have $57. A married couple with two 
dependents will save $60. A couple earn- 
ing less than $1,400 will pay no taxes. 

I am of the opinion that to remove 
2,700,000 returns of low-income people 
from the tax rolls is justified at this 
time. 

I yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of this amendment to increase 
the 1971 low-income allowance from 
$1,050 to $1,300. I believe it is just the 
sort of added fiscal stimulus that the 
current economic situation demands. 

Our national economy needs help now, 
not in 1972. We do not know what kind 
of shape things will be in next year. This 
amendment will give the economy a 
boost in 1971, at a time when we all 
know it can certainly use it. 

It is also well-aimed tax relief. By 
raising the low-income allowance from 
$1,050 to $1,300 it will have its greatest 
impact on those families making less 
than $10,000 a year. These are low- and 
moderate-income families which are 
hard pressed to afford even the basic es- 
sentials of life. With the added cash 
resulting from an unexpected 1971 tax 
refund, they would act to spend the new 
income immediately and give a major 
stimulus to the overall economy. 

This amendment would also have a 
great impact on those areas of the coun- 
try hard hit by widespread unemploy- 
ment. But putting new money in the 
hands of those people who need it, the 
Federal Government would be helping 
these communities and small businesses 
to recover from what in many places in 
our country, has been a long recession. 

There has been a lot said about how 
much people are saving today, but there 
also can be little doubt as to just who 
is doing the saving. It is not those peo- 
ple who have a hard time keeping food 
on the table. It is not those people who 
would benefit from this amendment. On 
September 22, William Raspberry, a 
columnist for the Washington Post made 
this point rather clear. He said that: 

If the President really wants to stimulate 
spending and therefore, production and 
jobs, let him give some major tax breaks to 
the poor and the new poor—not just the 
piddling accelerated increase in income tax 
exemptions. If I know anything at all, it is 
that poor folk will spend at least all the 
money they can get their hands on. 


Mr. President, I support the pending 
amendment, and urge its adoption- 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HuGHEs). All time on the amendment has 
now been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. HUMPHREY). The yeas and 
nays on this amendment have not yet 
been ordered. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. BAYH), the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr, ELLENDER), the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Harris), the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. HoLLINGs), the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. JACK- 
son), the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Kennepy), the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern), the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE), and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON) are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. BayH) and the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jackson) would each vote 
“yea,” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senators from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT and 
Mr. DomNīckK), the Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. GOLDWATER), the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska), the Sena- 
tor from Maryland (Mr. Maruias), the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER), the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. SCOTT), 
and the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
WEICKER) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Ohio (Mr. SAXBE) 
and the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
STEVENS) are absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt) is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. ALLotT), the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska), and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Scott) would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 46, 
nays 34, as follows: 

[No. 344 Leg.] 
YEAS—46 


Gambrell 
Gravel 
Hart 


Moss 
Nelson 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 
Proxmire 
Ribicoff 
Schweiker 


Weicker 
Hollings 


So Mr. HUMPHREY’s amendment was 
agreed to. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the Speaker 
had affixed his signature to the following 
enrolled bills: 

H.R. 4729. An act to amend section 2107 of 
title 10, United States Code, to provide addi- 
tional Reserve Officers’ Training Corps schol- 
arships for the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7072. An act to amend the Airport 
and Airway Development Act of 1970 to fur- 
ther clarify the intent of Congress as to 
priorities for airway modernization and air- 
port development, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.R. 11418. An act making appropriations 
for military construction for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the joint resolution (H.J. 
Res. 946) making further continuing ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1972, and 
for other purposes, asked for a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Manon, Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. Passman, Mr. 
Bow, and Mr. SHRIVER were appointed 
managers of the conference on the part 
of the House. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 10947) to pro- 
vide a job development investment credit, 
to reduce individual income taxes, to re- 
duce certain excise taxes, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I call 
up the amendment previously submitted, 
which is at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to state 
the amendment. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment is dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

On page 35, after line 17, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Sec. 109. CERTAIN PROPERTY PLACED IN SERVICE 
IN RURAL AREAS. 

(a) ALLOWANCE oF 10 PERCENT CREDIT.W\— 
Section 46 (a) (relating to determination of 
amount of credit) is amended— 

(1) by striking out paragraph (1) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(1) GENERAL RULE—The amount of the 
credit allowed by section 38 for the taxable 
year shall be equal to— 

“(A) 7 percent of the qualified invest- 
ment (as defined in subsection (c)) attrib- 
utable to section 38 property other than 
property to which subparagraph (B) applies, 
and 


“(B) 10 percent of the qualified invest- 
ment attributable to section 38 property 
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which is rural job development property (as 
defined in paragraph (6) ).”, and 

(2) by adding at che end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(6) RURAL JOB DEVELOPMENT PROPERTY.— 
For purposes of paragraph (1), the term 
‘rural job development porperty’ means 
property described in section 50 which is 
used predominantly in one or more rural 
areas and with respect to which the tax- 
payer establishes, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate, 
that— 

“(A) such property will assist in provid- 
ing new employment opportunities in the 
rural area or areas in which it is used, 

“(B) such property will be used in the 
manufacture, processing, assembling, or dis- 
tribution of personal property (other than 
in a business consisting primarily of selling 
or leasing property at retail), or in connec- 
tion with, or a part of, a facility providing 
recreation to the public which is not incon- 
sistent with State recreation plans, approved 
by the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, and 
with local economic devieopment plans, and 

“(C) the new employment opportunities 
in the rural area or areas which will be as- 
sisted by such property will not result in a 
decrease in employment in any other area, 
For purposes of this paragraph, a rural area 
is any geographical area which is within a 
county (i) no part of which is within a 
standard metropolitan statistical area desig- 
nated by the Office of Management and 
Budget, and the population growth rate of 
which, according to the most recent decen- 
nial census for which statistics are available, 
does not exceed the national population 
growth rate, or (ii) no part of which is with- 
in 25 miles of a standard metropolitan sta- 
tistical area which has a population of 250,- 
000 or more. Such term also means any area 
comprising an Indian reservation.” 

(b) Errective Date—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to property 
described in section 50 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954. 

On page 35, line 18, strike out “109” and 
insert “110”. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, would the Senator from Kansas 
yield briefiy? 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I am 
glad to yield to the acting majority 
leader. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS—UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT AGREEMENTS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, several Senators have inquired as 
to how many more votes there will be to- 
night. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May we 
have order so that majority whip can be 
heard. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the Chair. 

In answer to the questions asked by 
many Senators, there will be one amend- 
ment following the disposition of the 
pending amendment. On the pending 
amendment, 30 minutes have been al- 
lotted. 

It is my understanding that there may 
be an amendment in the second degree 
to the pending amendment. If that be 
the case, then 5 minutes is allotted to 
an amendment in the second degree. 

That being the case, if all time is taken 
on the pending amendment, that will be 
30 minutes, and if there is an amend- 
ment in the second degree, that will be 
an additional 5 minutes. There will be 
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one and possibly two rolicall votes, there- 
fore, on the pending amendment. 

Following disposition of the pending 
amendment there will be an amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York 
(Mr. JAviTs), on which there is a time 
limitation of 40 minutes with 10 minutes 
on amendments in the second degree. 

So, when those two amendments are 
disposed of, the Chair will lay before the 
Senate—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Par- 
liamentarian informs the Chair that he 
misinformed the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. Amendments to the pending 
amendments will have 5 minutes, and 
amendments to the Javits amendments 
will have 10 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we will have these two amend- 
ments in the first degree and possibly two 
rollcall votes or three. That should bring 
us up to about 7:45 or 8 o’clock for the 
final rolicall vote tonight. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT ON 
GURNEY AMENDMENT 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
tomorrow following the disposition of the 
second Harris amendment—amendment 
No. 680—the Chair recognize the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida (Mr. 
Gurney) for the purpose of calling up 
his amendment No. 651. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT ON 
PERCY AMENDMENT 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that upon 
the disposition of the Gurney amend- 
ment No. 651 on tomorrow, the Chair 
recognize the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Percy) for the purpose of 
calling up his amendment No. 679. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, this 
amendment was originally sponsored by 
Senators AIKEN, BELLMON, BIBLE, Bocgs, 
BURDICK, Cannon, CHURCH, DOLE, EAGLE- 
TON, HATFIELD, MCGOVERN, MATHIAS, 
MONDALE, SCHWEIKER, SCOTT, STEVENS, 
TOWER, Younc, and STAFFORD. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the names of Senators GRIF- 
FIN, BAKER, COOK, MCINTYRE, and BENT- 
SEN be added as cosponsors of the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Jerry Walters 
be allowed the privilege of the floor dur- 
ing the debate on the pending amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, the act 
provides for a 7-percent investment tax 
credit for equipment and machinery for 
qualifying industries. This amendment 
provides for an industry, as defined by 
the bill, involved in manufacture, proc- 
essing, assembling or distribution of per- 
sonal property, invests in a rural area, 
and the rural area is defined as not a 
metropolitan area in accordance with 
the standard metropolitan statistical 
area as set forth by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, and the population 
growth rate does not exceed the national 
population growth rate, and no part of 
which is within 25 miles of a standard 
metropolitan statistical area which has 
a population of 250,000 or more. It 
reaches to those counties that are main- 
taining the status quo or slipping back. 

The amendment provides that indus- 
tries going in there shall have a 10- 
percent investment tax credit provided 
that the new jobs that will be created— 
and “new” should be underlined because 
that is the main thrust of the amend- 
ment, jobs that are not taken from any 
other area, whether it be a metropolitan 
area or another rural area. If that is the 
case we provide for a 10-percent tax 
credit. 

Mr. President, it is ironic, indeed, that 
it was the great riots in the cities of 
this country that first focused our at- 
tention on the interrelationship between 
rural and urban America. Thirty percent 
of the people of this country live in the 
rural areas. The statistics go on and on 
to indicate that 90 percent of our people 
live on 2 percent of the land, and that 
out of 2,683 nonmetropolitan areas in 
this country over 2,500 lost in population 
in the last census. All these statistics do 
not in any way provide any measure of 
understanding of the great migration 
from rural and urban America, so that 
today we suffer at both ends of the popu- 
lation scale. 

I think we are beginning to under- 
stand that industries in the great metro- 
politan areas may not be economically 
efficient, socially desirable, or politically 
practical. So whether we speak of it, as 
the President did in his State of the 
Union message of 1970, referring to the 
need for population balance in this coun- 
try, or whether we talk about it in terms 
of rural revitalization, we are talking 
about at the same time resolving the 
problems of the rural areas and the 
cities. 

This is not some sort of scheme to 
“keep them down on the farm” but it is 
a plan to provide for those who seek the 
opportunity to remain in the rural parts 
of America today. The migration that 
comes picks up in its wave the unskilled, 
who move to the cities and think they are 
taking the first step up the ladder of eco- 
nomic success only to slide back to the 
ghettos and to the welfare rolls; and it 
takes up the young, the educated, the 
bright people who are the lifeblood of a 
community. 

So I emphasize that this amendment 
relates to “new” jobs in rural areas, 
which vitally affect the quality of life in 
the cities and rural areas. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the name of the distinguished 
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Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
RanpDoLPH) and the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY) be 
added as cosponsors of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PEARSON. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon is recognized. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
proud to join the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas (Mr. Pearson) in cospon- 
soring this amendment. 

This amendment is nothing new to 
this body because the Senator from Kan- 
sas has been giving leadership in the 
matter of dealing with the problems of 
rural areas of this country for many 
years and he invited many of us to join 
in the cosponsorship of this amendment 
some years back. I am glad there is now 
going to be this kind of discussion to- 
night and also the opportunity for the 
Senate to vote on the proposal. 

The President pointed out in his mes- 
sage to Congress on urban community 
development, March 5, 1971—that 56 per- 
cent of our population lived in metropol- 
itan areas in 1950. Today it is 69 percent. 
The 1970 Census revealed that three- 
fourths of our population growth in the 
last 10 years has come in metropolitan 
areas. If the present trends continue, 77 
percent of the 300 million Americans 
living here 30 years from now will be liv- 
ing on only 11 percent of our total land— 
excluding Alaska and Hawaii. In Oregon 
at present, about two-thirds of our popu- 
lation lives on less than 1 percent of our 
land. 

The growth rate of our Nation’s metro- 
politan areas has long been out of bal- 
ance with that of our rural areas. Metro- 
politan areas have been growing by about 
10 percent every 5 years, while nonmetro- 
politan areas have been growing at only 
4 percent for the same time. Further, our 
larger cities have been expanding more 
rapidly than our smaller ones. 

Consider the example of Portland’s 
growth compared with the growth of the 
rest of Oregon. From 1960 to 1970, the 
Portland Standard Metropolitan Statis- 
tical Area—SMSA—grew 22.8 percent. 
Non-SMSA areas in Oregon grew only 3 
percent during that time. The suburb 
areas of the Portland SMSA experienced 
a growth ranging from 47 percent— 
Clackamas County—to 171 percent— 
Washington County—during those 10 
years, while several Oregon counties ex- 
perienced a population decline. Such an 
imbalance of growth creates perils for 
the future. 

All the normal problems of any city are 
intensified as the population becomes 
more dense—pollution, transportation, 
waste disposal, police protection, housing, 
energy supply, and so forth. There is 
also a deeper social and psychological 
effect—the erosion of trust between peo- 
ple, and increasing impersonality. A re- 
cent experiment conducted by the City 
University of New York, for example, 
showed that individuals needing help 
were between 2 and 5 times more likely 
to be let into the home of a stranger in 
a smaller town than in New York City. 

A bright future does not lie in the con- 
tinuing compression of large populations 
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into the metropolitan areas of this coun- 
try. We can begin to correct tħe present 
imbalance of population growth by en- 
hancing the attractiveness of our smaller 
towns and rural communities. Since the 
imbalance is caused in large part by an 
imbalance in job opportunities, I strongly 
support the amendment of the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
Pearson) to increase the tax credits for 
commercial and industrial job-creating 
investments in small towns and rural 
areas. 

I ask unanimous consent that a fol- 
lowing table, on eligible Oregon counties 
for tax credit increase under Pearson 
amendment be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Eligible Oregon counties for tax credit in- 
creases under Pearson amendment—per- 

cent in population, 1960 to 1970 


Douglas 
Gilliam 


Jefferson 
Josephine 
Klamath 


Tillamook 
Umatilla 
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Ineligible counties: 
Portland SMSA: 
Clackamas 
Multnomah 
Washington 
Salem SMSA: 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, as a spon- 
sor of S. 346, the proposed Rural Job 
Development Act, I heartily endorse and 
support this amendment. The investment 
tax credit has been a proven tool for in- 
creasing jobs and stimulating the econ- 
omy. This amendment, if adopted, would 
increase the investment tax credit in 
rural areas to 10 percent. 

It would be a two-pronged attack on 
two separate problems which we are 
seeking to eliminate. It would stimulate 
the economy in many depressed, rural 
areas, thereby creating new jobs for the 
unemployed. Second, it would be a step 
in the right direction in our efforts to 
achieve a more balanced national growth. 
In the past decade there has been an 
ever-increasing migration of our rural 
population to the urban centers creating 
problems of congestion and adverse en- 
vironmental impact. 

Although this amendment will not ac- 
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complish all that we envisioned in the 
proposed Rural Job Development Act, it 
would be a substantial advancement to- 
ward the accomplishment of those ob- 
jectives. 

Mr. President, I urge the adoption of 
this amendment. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 4 minutes remaining. 

Mr. PEARSON, Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, and then I shall yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut is recognized. 

Mr. RIBICOFF, Mr. President, I sup- 
port the amendment of the Senator from 
Kansas. At the same time I ask all the 
Senators from the rural areas to under- 
stand the similar problems which exist in 
many cities of America. The amendment 
which I intend to offer to the Pearson 
amendment would do for the central 
cities, when unemployment exceeds 6 
percent, exactly what the Senator seeks 
to do for the rural areas of America. 

The truth of the matter is that Amer- 
ica’s central cities and rural areas now 
find themselves in the same position. In 
the last 5 census years 85 percent of the 
5 million new jobs created in America 
have been created in the suburbs, while 
our rural towns and the central cities 
have experienced increasing unemploy- 
ment. 

The time has come for all of us to put 
aside our own regional interests, and 
admit that both rural and urban Amer- 
ica need help. 

I am therefore going to vote for the 
amendment of the Senator from Kan- 
sas. I hope every Senator from the major 
industria] States does likewise. I also hope 
that Senators from rural areas approve 
the same treatment for central cities 
with serious unemployment problems. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from Kansas. 

This amendment has an appeal to me. 
I am convinced we are going to have 
to spend billions of dollars with respect 
to these overcrowded conditions in the 
cities and the ghettos and all the things 
that go with it. We have already started. 

I am further convinced that to make 
the areas more livable and to supply 
more opportunities, we must stop the 
migration away from the rural areas, 
villages, and small towns. For instance, 
I want to see liberal credit extended for 
people in those communities to buy land 
and produce units. Ten years from now 
there will not be any land for these rural 
people to buy, because corporations are 
coming in and buying up the land for 
investments in the future. We are going 
to have to get financial help for light 
industry to go into the rural areas. 

These are two problems to which the 
Senator from Connecticut would apply 
remedies as supplements and comple- 
ments to each other. This is a small 
step, but a vital step in the right direc- 
tion. These are national problems. I look 
forward to the time when we can have 
national legislation and join hands in 
efforts to supplement and complement 
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and help solve the problems that each of 
us have. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, do I 
have further time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Kansas has expired. 

Mr, BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me such time as I may re- 
quire? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, this 
amendment would provide a 10-percent 
credit for “rural job development prop- 
erty,” that is, property predominantly 
used in rural areas for the manufacture 
or distribution of personal property. It 
is not allowed for retail businesses. The 
credit is allowable only if the property 
“will assist in providing new employment 
opportunities in the rural areas” and 
will not result in a “decrease in employ- 
ment in any other area.” Also, it is al- 
lowable only if in an area not within 25 
miles of a metropolitan area of 250,000 
persons or more. It will result in a revenue 
loss of $250 million per year. 

The Senate should reject this amend- 
ment. The purpose of the administra- 
tion’s job development credit proposal 
is to stimulate growth of the economy 
as a whole. An additional incentive ap- 
plicable only to one sector of the econ- 
omy would have the effect of stimu- 
lating growth in that sector at the ex- 
pense of growth in other sectors. Thus, 
a likely result of this amendment would 
be to shift the physical location of new 
investment rather than to stimulate 
additional new investment. 

From an administrative standpoint, the 
amendment would require the Internal 
Revenue Service to make almost impos- 
sible Solomon-like judgments to deter- 
mine the taxpayer's eligibility for the 10- 
percent credit. How is it to be determined 
whether the property will assist in pro- 
viding new employment opportunities? 
Thus, suppose an existing facility is be- 
ing modernized and the existence of new 
employment opportunities will depend on 
additional sales. Will it increase employ- 
ment? The judgment must be made when 
the property is first acquired, not in light 
of hindsight. Further, these new employ- 
ment opportunities must not result in a 
decrease in employment in any other 
area, again an impossible determination 
for the Internal Revenue Service to 
make. The result will be endless contro- 
versy and litigation. 

The limitation on this additional credit 
to areas beyond 25 miles from any major 
metropolitan area is particularly unwise. 
Why should we force investment into 
areas on such an arbitrary basis? 

How was the 25-mile limit arrived at? 
Perhaps we should encourage investment 
at least 30 miles away from metropolitan 
centers or, perhaps, only 10 miles away. I 
suggest that each location is a special 
problem, Along the eastern seaboard in 
the megalopolis of Boston-Washington it 
seems foolish to call any investment 
“rural.” In other places, there may be 
pockets of rural poverty with little 
growth prospect only 15 miles from a 
metropolitan area. 
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The heart of this matter is that rural 
job development is a complex program. 
If the amendment were to develop a ma- 
chinery to identify projects which war- 
rant special Federal aid, the amendment 
would merit the serious attention of this 
body. However, that would call for a di- 
rect subsidy expenditure program, not a 
general tax credit. 

The revenue loss has been estimated at 
$125 million for 1971 and $250 million for 
1972 and after. But because of the un- 
usual qualitative tests embodied in the 
amendment, even the revenue estimate 
is subject to an unusual degree of un- 
certainty. 

In conclusion, the present amendment 
is no better than a shot in the dark to 
deliver an unknown amount of tax ben- 
efit to unknown firms to locate in areas 
that may or may not need help. We 
should not adopt a tax provision result- 
ing in a revenue loss of $250 million per 
year without some assurance of beneficial 
effects to the economy as a whole. 

Because of the tremendous uncertain- 
ties involved in this amendment, I think 
we would be better advised—and I would 
so recommend to the chairman—to hold 
some hearings on the question of how 
tax benefits can be used to assist rural 
business and to consider this and other 
problems, but I do not think it is wise 
to write this provision into the tax law at 
this point. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The amendment sounded 
like a better proposition until we were 
informed that, if this amendment were 
agreed to, the Senator from Connecticut 
was going to offer an amendment to also 
provide tax benefits to industries in 
ghettos. I remember that our beloved late 
Robert Kennedy wanted to provide in- 
centives to encourage people to put busi- 
ness in ghetto areas. So, if we vote for the 
rural areas only, we are going to vote 
against ghetto areas, and if we assume 
that we vote for both of them, somebody 
is going to say, “What about the people 
who live in between? Why don’t you help 
them?” I am convinced that we will be 
forced to vote against one-half of our 
constituents in order to vote for the other 
half. 

Mr. BENNETT. Further, it is difficult 
enough to identify and delineate the 
rural area which would qualify for this 
aid. I do not know where we would start 
to delineate a ghetto and the various 
qualifying conditions that would have to 
apply to make it possible for us to know 
whether we are in a ghetto. 

Mr. LONG. Would this proposal make 
a distinction between a rural area that is 
losing population and one that is gaining 
population? 

Mr. PEARSON. Yes. 

Mr. LONG. If an area is losing popula- 
tion and this aid is provided for it, then 
we would discriminate against rural 
areas that are gaining population. I do 
not know why some should be eligible for 
the 10-percent credit and others should 
not. 

I think a much more thorough consid- 
eration of this proposition is justified. 

Mr. BENNETT. I would be glad to join 
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the chairman in hearings if the Sena- 
tor would suggest his amendment in the 
form of a bill to be presented to the 
committee. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. . I am happy to yield. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I would 
like, for a matter of information here, 
to state that within about 15 minutes I 
have sat down and have gone over the 
36 counties of the State of Oregon, and 
determined roughly which counties 
would be eligible under the amendment 
of the Senator from Kansas. So it is 
not difficult to delineate, at all, which 
counties would be eligible under the 
amendment, and if the Senator from 
Utah would like, I would be happy for 
him to see it, and glad to help him make 
a like determination for such States as 
Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. It is not too difficult 
in States like ours, but one would have 
great difficulty in areas such as that 
between Boston and Washington, or 
between Philadelphia and Chicago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
chairman made some comments that I 
think were worthy of reply. 

I respect what the Senator from Kan- 
sas is trying to do and I think I am 
trying to do the same thing. We are try- 
ing to bring a sense of balance to rural 
areas of America that are suffering deep 
economic and social problems and, at the 
same time, to the central cities that are 
suffering equally serious economic and 
social problems. 

In the last 10 years, the central cities 
of the 24 largest metropolitan areas lost 
500,000 jobs. The suburbs gained 1.5 mil- 
lion jobs. During the last 5 business 
census years the 40 largest metropolitan 
areas gained a total of 5.1 million jobs in 
manufacturing, wholesale, and retail 
trade. Of those jobs, the suburbs gained 
4,370,000, or 85 percent. 

The definition I have in my amend- 
ment to the amendment of the Senator 
from Kansas provides that the central 
city, as defined by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, must have 6 percent 
or more unemployment. 

It is not difficult to understand where 
these amendments are directed. We are 
not taking jobs away from anybody. We 
are simply trying to encourage American 
business to look at rural America and the 
central cities as possible sites for their 
new undertakings. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, if we take 
these two amendments together, they 
could cost as much as $750 million. Basi- 
cally, what they amount to is favoring 
some areas as against other areas, Other- 
wise, there would be no point in the 
amendment. So in one instance we would 
encourage people to locate in the rural 
areas, and then in the ghetto on the 
other hand. I am not sure these are the 
areas where we want to encourage peo- 
ple to go. 

If an area is defined as neither a rural 
area with decreasing population nor a 
ghetto, its people are discriminated 
against, and we would have some diffi- 
culty trying to justify that discrimina- 
tion as against the citizens who are not 
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discriminated against. When you dis- 
criminate in favor of some, you discrimi- 
nate against others. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. We have a great number 
of taxpayers in this country. I presume 
it will be the majority we are discrimi- 
nating against. So you can call it how- 
ever you want to, by the time you get 
through discriminating in favor of a rural 
area—and mind you, if the population is 
increasing at the national average, they 
do not get their benefit from the pro- 
posal. In addition there are wheels with- 
in wheels here, so one cannot be sure 
whether he does or does not get the bene- 
fit. You have to show that the invest- 
ment provides new employment. This 
means you cannot qualify by moderniz- 
ing since this may not provide more jobs. 
Then you have to show that it will not re- 
sult in a decrease of employment in some 
other area. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LONG. Just a moment, let me 
speak. The Senator will have his turn. 

I do not think, if I introduced such a 
bill in the State legislature of my State, 
to discriminate against some rural areas 
in favor of other rural areas, and against 
the ghetto in the average sized city in 
favor of the ghetto in the larger city, 
we could pass the bill. Looking at a prop- 
osition where you leave out some cities 
and favor others, or leave some rural 
areas out and favor others, the people 
will become irritated with it. In Kansas, 
it might work out just great, I doubt if 
it would in many other States. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. PEARSON. What was the figure 
the Senator gave as the total cost of the 
amendment? 

Mr. LONG. The two of them put to- 
gether, this one plus the ghetto—— 

Mr. PEARSON. I am in favor of the 
amendment of the Senator from Con- 
necticut. What will the two of them cost 
together? 

Mr. LONG. As much as $750 million. 

Mr. PEARSON. Is it not true also, ac- 
cording to the committee report, that the 
7-percent investment tax credit, if the 
bill passes, would cost about $3.4 billion 
next year and $3.6 billion in the follow- 
ing year? 

Mr. LONG. That is approximately cor- 
rect but it does not discriminate against 
any areas in doing this. You can build 
your plant wherever you like, whether in 
the ghetto or the rural area or elsewhere, 
as the case may be. 

Mr. PEARSON. That may be so. The 
Senator made a point about the cost. 
But was not this entire question of the 
investment credit, laying aside the ques- 
tion of discrimination, meant to improve 
the strength of the Nation, and ultimate- 
ly to pay back to the Treasury, like the 
GI bill of rights, with an enormous 
amount of new revenues coming in? Was 
that not the case—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
on the amendment has expired. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I call up 
at this time an amendment to amend- 
ment No. 475 which I have at the desk. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Rrsicorr’s amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

On page 1, 2 lines from bottom, after 
“rural” insert the following: “central city”, 

On page 2, after the word “area,” at end of 


paragraph (c) insert a new subparagraph as 
follows: 

(D) For purposes of subparagraph (A), 
the term “central city job development prop- 
perty” shall mean property which is used in 
a central city with substantial unemploy- 
ment and with respect to which the taxpayer 
establishes, under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary or his delegate, that— 

(i) such property will assist in providing 
new employment opportunities in the cen- 
tral city, 

(ii) such property will be used in the man- 
ufacture, processing, assembling, or distri- 
bution of personal property (other than in 
a business consisting primarily of selling or 
leasing property at retail), and 

(iii) the new employment opportunities 
in the areas which will be assisted by such 
property will not result in a decrease in 
employment in any other area. 

On page 3, line 1, strike (C) and insert 
(D). 

On page 3, line 12, after the word “res- 
ervation,” insert a new subparagraph as fol- 
lows: 

(D) For purposes of this paragraph “cen- 
tral city” shall mean that governmental 
unit within each Standard Statistical Met- 
ropolitan Area designated and defined as 
such by the Office of Management and 
Budget. “Substantial unemployment” is 6% 
unemployment or as otherwise defined by 
the Department of Labor. 


Mr. RIBICOFF. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Parliamentarian be au- 
thorized to conform the references prop- 
erly to the amendment of the Senator 
from Kansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate has 24% minutes. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, if I may 
have the attention of the distinguished 
chairman and the distinguished ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Finance, we will soon have before us the 
President’s family assistance program. In 
the Finance Committee, both the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana and the Senator from 
Utah have been very strong advocates of 
work. They want to tie work programs in 
with welfare programs. 

The truth is that poverty and welfare 
are now endemic to the two areas, rural 
America and the central cities Senator 
PEARSON and I are trying to help. How 
are we going to comply with the Presi- 
dent’s desire to put people on welfare 
to work? How are we going to comply 
with the desire of the Senator from Utah 
and the Senator from Louisiana to put 
people to work, unless we find jobs? 
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If we are going to talk about work, 
what the Senator from Kansas seeks 
for rural America and what I seek for 
the central cities is the opportunity for 
the people in need to get manufacturing 
and industrial jobs. There could be no 
better investment and no greater saving 
to the taxpayers of ali America than to 
put those people we all want to help 
back in productive work, instead of make 
work. This is the gist of the amendment 
of the Senator from Kansas and my 
amendment. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I rise to 
speak in support of the amendment of 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

I said at the outset that the heart of 
this matter is the relationship between 
rural and urban America, and this is 
one of those unique opportunities where 
we can seek some sort of legislation, some 
sort of tools to solve problems in our two 
great problem areas. If there is discrim- 
ination, are charged here—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Time on 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Connecticut has expired. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, may I have 
time in opposition? 

Mr. President, what I cannot under- 
stand is, if we do not want them to go 
to the average-size city; if we do not 
want them to go to the suburbs; if we do 
not want them to go anywhere within 
25 miles of the city unless they locate 
inside the ghetto, then why give them the 
7-percent investment tax credit to begin 
with? If we are trying to encourage them 
to locate in rural areas or in the ghet- 
tos, then why encourage them to lo- 
cate anywhere else? It would seem to me, 
Mr. President, that, instead of applying 
the credit on an uneven basis, we should 
apply the investment tax credit equally 
to everyone, and avoid all the compli- 
cated problems we would get into trying 
to favor taxpayers in one area over tax- 
payers in another. I submit that this will 
be difficult to justify. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. My idea of a ghetto 
is the place where people live; and it 
would seem tc me that people should be 
able to move out of the central city into 
the rest of the community, of which that 
is only a part, in order to find a job. As 
I understand the Senator’s amendment, 
in order to justify this added investment 
credit, the factory must physically be 
located in the rundown slums that make 
up the ghetto. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. If the Senator will 
yield, that is not my amendment at all. 
It is the central city only. The job has 
to be in the central city as defined by 
the Office of Management and Budget. 
Any place in the central city. The people 
who will be in the ghetto will have an 
opportunity to take the subway or bus to 
get to the job. 

Mr. BENNETT. Then, the Senator’s 
amendment would give a very wealthy 
firm that has a manufacturing plant in 
the area which contains the central city 
a 10-percent investment credit, against 
the 7 percent it would get it were located 
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in a smaller town or even another city 
with a slightly lower unemployment rate. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. If the unemployment 
in that city were 6 percent and it were 
creating new jobs for the people who 
were unemployed; yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has expired, 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Con- 
necticut to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Kansas. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Bay#), the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris), the Senator from Loui- 
siana (Mr. ELLENDER), the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. HoLLINGS) , the Sen- 
ator from Washington (Mr. JACKSON), 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Kennepy), the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern), the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. Muskie), and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON) are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jackson) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senators from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT and 
Mr. Dominick), the Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. GOLDWATER) , the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Hruska), the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Maruias), the Sen- 
ator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER), the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scott), and 
the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
WEICKER) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Ohio (Mr. Saxse) 
and the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
STEVENS) are absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt) is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT), the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. HrusKxa), and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. (Mr. Scorr) 
would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 56, 
nays 24, as follows: 

[No. 345 Leg.] 
YEAS—56 


Ervin 
Gambrell 


Hatfield 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Javits 
Jordan, N.C. 


Schweiker 
Sparkman 


Metcalf 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 
Nelson 


NAYS—24 


Dole 

Fannin 

Fonz 
Fulbright 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Jordan, Idaho 


Eastland 


Anderson 
Bennett 
Bentsen 
Buckley 
Byrd, Va. 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Curtis 


Mansfield 
McClellan 
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NOT VOTING—20 

Hruska Muskie 

Jackson Saxbe 

Kennedy Scott 

Mathias Stevens 

McGovern Stevenson 
Harris Miller Weicker 
Hollings Mundt 

So Mr. Risicorr’s amendment to Mr. 
Pearson’s amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ALLEN). The question now recurs on 
agreeing to the Pearson amendment as 
amended by the Ribicoff amendment. 

All time on the amendment has been 
consumed. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Bayn), the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER), the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Harris), the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. HoLLINGS) , the Sen- 
ator from Washington (Mr. JACKSON), 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Kennepy), the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee), the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern), the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. Muskre), and the Sena- 
tor from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON), are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. JAcKSON), would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senators from Colorado (Mr. ALLoTT and 
Mr. Dominick) , the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER), the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Hruska), the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Maruias), the Sen- 
ator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER), the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scorr), and 
the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
WEICKER) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Ohio (Mr. SAXBE) 
and the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
STEVENS) are absent on officials business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MunptT) is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Hruska) would vote 
“nay”. 

On this vote, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. ScorT) is paired with the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT). If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Colorado would vote “nay”. 

The result was announced—yeas 60, 
nays 19, as follows: 

[No. 346 Leg.] 
YEAS—60 
Eastland 


Allott 
Bayh 
Dominick 
Ellender 
Goldwater 


Nelson 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Schweiker 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Symington 
Taft 
Talmadge 
Tower 
Tunney 
Williams 
Young 


Ervin 
Gambrell 


Bellmon 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Boggs 
Brock 
Brooke 


Hatfield 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Javits 
Jordan, N.C. 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McClellan 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 


Cranston 
Dole 


Eagleton 
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NAYS—19 
Fannin 
Fong 
Fulbright 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Jordan, Idaho 
NOT VOTING—21 
Hruska Mundt 
Jackson Muskie 
Kennedy Saxbe 
Mathias Scott 
McGee Stevens 
McGovern Stevenson 
Hollings Miller Weicker 


So Mr. PgEarson’s amendment, 
amended, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In ac- 
cordance with the previous order, the 
Chair asks the clerk to report amend- 
ment No. 533, the amendment of the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits), 
which becomes the pending business. 
Time on this amendment is limited to 40 
minutes, to be equally divided between 
the manager of the bill and the distin- 
guished Senator from New York. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment as follows: 


On page 51, after line 26, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Sec. 310. BUDGET INFORMATION WITH RESPECT 
TO REVENUE LOSSES AND INDIRECT 
EXPENDITURES. 

Section 201 of the Budget and Accounting 
Act, 1921, as amended (31 U.S.C. 11), is 
amended by adding new clauses (13) and 
(14) to subsection (a) as follows: 

“(13) estimates of the losses in revenues 
for the last completed fiscal year, the fiscal 
year in progress, and the ensuing fiscal year 
which result— 

“(a) under the provisions of the Federal 
income tax laws which cause the income tax 
bases to deviate from widely accepted defini- 
tions of income and standards of business 
accounting by prescribing or allowing (1) 
exclusion of certain items from gross income, 
(ii) deductions from income, (ili) credits 
against tax, (iv) deferral of the imposition 
of tax, (v) preferential rates for certain 
classes of income, or (vi) exemption of cer- 
tain persons from tax, or 

“(b) under other Federal tax provisions 
which grant special or preferential treatment 
of a similar nature; 

“(14) estimates of the indirect expendi- 
tures made or to be made by the Govern- 
ment through the application and operation 
of the Federal tax laws during the most re- 
cent fiscal year, the fiscal year in progress, 
and the ensuing fiscal year, which estimates 
shall be based on the estimates of revenue 
losses described in clause (13) and shali be 
related, insofar as possible, to the expendi- 
tures described in clauses (5), (7), and (8).” 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order in the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the spon- 
sors of this amendment with me are Sen- 
ators MCCLELLAN, Harris, HATFIELD, 
HUMPHREY, PERCY, PROXMIRE, STEVENSON, 
and CHILES. 

Mr. President, the amendment seeks to 
require the Treasury Department, as a 
regular proposition, to annually report 
in connection with the budget the rev- 
enue losses through so-called tax ex- 
penditures. Tax expenditures result 
whenever the tax system is used to pro- 
vide incentives or relief for taxpayers. 


Anderson 
Bennett 
Buckley 
Byrd, Va. 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Curtis 


Long 
Percy 
Roth 
Smith 
Thurmond 


Allott 
Bayh 
Dominick 
Ellender 
Goldwater 
Harris 


as 
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For example, there are the revenue losses 
which will be incurred as a result of the 
investment tax credit legislation—these 
will be a form of tax expenditure to en- 
courage productive investment; the de- 
pletion for mineral exploration, for oil, 
and special tax provisions in many 
other fields may be regarded as tax 
expenditures. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks a list of approxi- 
mately 50 such tax expenditures, as I 
have described them, amounting to $40 
billion, which is the calculation of the 
Treasury Department, which it made at 
one time as to what this amounts to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection—— 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I think the Senator 
should tell us the things he wants to 
publish, 

Mr. JAVITS. If the Senator will allow 
me to present my case—— 


Item 
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Mr. LONG. I do not mind but I think 
the Senator should present it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Does the Senator object 
to my introducing that memorandum? 

Mr. LONG. I would like to have the 
Senator list them. 

Mr. JAVITS. Does the Senator want 
me to read them? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator wants me 
to read them. I have 20 minutes. 

Mr. LONG. I will yield the Senator 
some of my time, but we should know 
what they are. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I will not 
take the time of the Senate to read them 
all but I will read some of them to give 
the Senate an idea of what this is about. 

As I said, the list is roughly 60 selected 
tax provisions estimated to cost $40 bil- 
lion in lost revenues. 

I will try to pick some of the large 
ones. It relates to farm expense and capi- 
tal gain treatment, $820 million. It re- 
lates to excess of percentage over cost 
depletion, $980 million. It relates to in- 
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vestment credit, $910 million. It relates 
to deductibility of interest on consumer 
credit, $1.7 billion. It relates to the $25,- 
000 corporate surtax exemption, $2 bil- 
lion. Then there is deductibility of in- 
terest on mortgages on owner-occupied 
homes, $2.8 billion; deductibility of prop- 
erty taxes on owner-occupied homes, $2.9 
billion; provisions relating to aid to the 
aged, blind, and disabled, and that is the 
combined cost for additional exclusive of 
old-age assistance, $2.95 billion; ex- 
clusion of pension contributions and 
earnings, $3 billion. 

It relates to deductibility of charitable 
contributions of $3.5 billion. It relates to 
excess of standard deductions over the 
minimum, $3 billion. It relates to deducti- 
bility of nonbusiness State and local 
taxes, $5.6 billion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire table may be printed 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Fiscal years 


1970 


Corporations 


Individuals 


1971 


Corporations Individuals 


Exclusion of benefits and allowances to Armed Forces 


rsonnel 


Exemption for certain income earned abroad by United States citizens_ 
Exclusion of income earned by individual in United States possessions. 


Western Hemisphere Trade Corporations 


Exclusion of gross-up or dividends of less-developed country corporations... 


Exclusion of income of controlled foreign subsidiaries 


Exclusion of income earned by corporations in United States possessions. 


Farming: expensing and capital gain treatment... 
Timber: capital gain treatment for certain income 
Expensing of exploration and development costs. 

Excess of percentage over cost depletion 

Capital gains treatment of royalties on coal and iron ore 
Investment credit 


Depreciation on buildings (other than rental housing) in excess of straight fine 


Dividend exclusion 


Capital gains: corporation (other than agriculture and natural resources). 


Bad debt reserves of financial institutions in excess of actual. 
Exemption of credit unions. 

Deductability of interest on consumer credit. 

H pini of research and development expe: 

$25,000 surtax exemption 

Deferral of tax on shipping compa 

Rail freight car amortization 


Deductibility of interest on mortgages on owner-occupied homes. 


Deductibility of property taxes on owner-occupied 
Depreciation on rental housing in excess of straight line... 
Disability insurance benefits. 

Provisions relating to aged, blind, and disabled: 


Combined cost for additional exemption, retirement income credit, and exclusion of OASDHI for 


aged. 

Additional exemption for bli 
Sick pay exclusion. 
Exclusion of unemployment insur: bene! 
Exclusion of workmen’s compensation benefi 
Exclusion of public assistance benefits Pace 
Net exclusion of pension contributions and earnings: 

Pians for employees. 

Plans for self-employed persons. 
Exclusion of other employee benefits: 

Premiums on group term life insurance 

Deductibility of accident and death benefits. 

Medical insurance premiums and medical care... 

Privately financed supplementary unemployment ben 


Additional persona! exemption for students_. . - 
Deductibility of contributions to educational insti 
Exclusion of scholarships and feilowships___.__ 
Exclusion of certain veteran's benefits.. 
Exemption of interest on state and local debt 


Deductibility of nonbusiness state and local taxes (other than on owner-occupied homes) 


1 Estimates are prepared on an individual basis for each item on the assumption that the item equal the sum of the revenue effects of the individual changes. Accordingly, the costs of the items 


would be eliminated from the law without any other changes in the law with r 
items. If 2 or more changes in the law are made, the aggregate revenue effect will frequently not 


ect to the other are not additive. 


2 The specific tax provisions were selected by the staff of the Joint Economic Committee. 


Source: Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, Office of Tax Analysis, 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, my amend- 
ment would also call for this information 
to be included within the context of the 
budgetary requirements which the Presi- 
dent sets up. This information is pre- 
pared by the Treasury Department and 
it is in the hands of the Treasury De- 
partment. 

It will be noted that tax expenditures 
constitute about 20 percent of the aggre- 
gate budget, which is of the magnitude 
of $200 billion. 

Mr. President, I am for many of these 
tax expenditure items myself; I am for 
most of them. But we should, on a regu- 
lar basis, know what they amount to. We 
should know what we do when we make 
budgetary provisions for housing. We 
have to crank in what we are allowing in 
tax preferences to get the total picture. 

Mr. President, I have introduced the 
amendment because I am the ranking 
minority member of the Joint Economic 
Committee and the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee minority has emphasized the im- 
portance of this information. 

In 1969 I tried to move it as a tax bill 
and withdrew the amendment when I 
was assured the information would be 
made available to us. It was made avail- 
able for 1969. 

Now the Treasury Department opposes 
this amendment and they say that any 
Representative or Senator can get the 
information. The Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lona) said that he can put it in the 
Record. That is true. But they now op- 
pose this on the ground that they do not 
know how to define tax expenditure. 
Nonetheless they say they have the in- 
formation and will give it to us if we ask 
for it. If they cannot define it how can 
they give it to us? 

The only way it can get the attention 
it deserves, and be considered by Con- 
gress and the country in any appreciable 
way, is if it is published and preferably 
published in the annual budget—hence 
this amendment. 

As I said before, and repeat now, the 
amendment was introduced because I am 
the ranking Republican member of the 
Joint Economic Committee. We have 
tried to get this information in connec- 
tion with the annual budget in order to 
provide a fully meaningful budgetary 
analysis. I think it is critically important 
to understand the finances of the coun- 
try. It will not cost anybody anything. 
The Treasury says it has this informa- 
tion, anyhow. I respectfully submit to 
my colleagues that the amendment ought 
to be approved. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from New 
York has already mentioned the prob- 
lem the Treasury sees in this amend- 
ment. It is one thing for the Treasury 
to be able to make a report on these tax 
preferences, and it is another thing to 
have a law written which requires a re- 
port to be made in a certain way in the 
budget. The Treasury has suggested some 
of the definition problems that they see. 
It says this concept, however stated in 
words, imposes such insuperable prob- 
lems of definition and determination that 
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it is absolutely unwise to make its inclu- 
sion in the budget mandatory. 

For example, is accelerated deprecia- 
tion on machinery and equipment a “tax 
expenditure?” Many persons would con- 
tend it is, but the Congress in adopting 
these provisions in the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 observed that— 

The liberalized d balance method 
included in the bill concentrates deductions 
in the early years of service and results in 
a timing of allowances more in accordance 
with the actual pattern of loss of economic 
usefulness. 


Other illustrations of potential dispute 
could be cited. Should the foreign tax 
credit be treated as such an indirect 
expenditure when it serves only to pre- 
vent double taxation of income earned 
outside the United States? Without the 
credit, the combined foreign tax and U.S. 
tax might well exceed 100 percent, and 
since the superior right to tax would 
seem to lie with the place the income is 
earned, the absence of such a credit 
might also raise constitutional doubts. 

Consider the allowance of a deduction 
for interest expense where the interest is 
not business-related, an item generally 
treated as a “tax expenditure.” Is the 
situation of a taxpayer who acquires his 
residence by executing a mortgage, while 
having income from investments, to be 
differentiated from the taxpayer who 
liquidates his investments and pays cash 
for his home? The imputed rental value 
of owner-occupied residences—which is 
not taxed—is not ordinarily classified as 
a taxable expenditure, and it is not clear 
whether the amendment would require 
such a classification. Would the ordinary 
citizen consider that the rental value of 
his home is income on which he should 
pay Federal income tax? Clearly not. Yet 
logic and consistency might weil require 
such a showing if interest expense is to 
be shown as a tax expenditure. 

It would follow—and they get almost 
too deep for me—that the imputed value 
of all durable personal assets should be 
treated as a tax expenditure—personal 
automobiles, for example. The imputed 
value of personal assets is not the kind 
of “income” we seek to tax in the United 
States. The failure to tax such amounts 
should not be regarded as a tax expendi- 
ture, but the logic of this amendment 
would require it. 

The list of such problems of classifica- 
tion and definition is endless. The 
Treasury has voluntarily issued tax ex- 
penditure estimates on several occasions 
in recent years, and it seems more ap- 
propriate to reserve the manner and 
extent of presentation of information 
of this type to administrative discretion, 
rather than setting up a strict, rigid 
rule and requiring that these calcula- 
tions, covering 70 million taxpayers, be 
made and included as part of the 
budget documents. It is just the differ- 
ence between working in a way that is 
practical and, on the other hand, writing 
a set of theoretical, rigid rules and then 
expecting the Treasury to do the work 
to match their information to those rules. 
I think it should be left out of the bill. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the best I 
can make of this amendment is that the 
Senator wants to require the Treasury 
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to publish certain information the way 
he thinks it should be published. That is 
all fine, but it so happens that a lot of 
people would not agree that it ought to 
be published that way. As far as I am 
concerned, he can have any information. 
In fact, he already has it. He put it in 
the Recorp. He has estimates of how 
much the various items in his list cost 
the Treasury. 

But how is the Treasury going to de- 
termine what to put in the list required 
under the Senator’s amendment. For ex- 
ample, it could be said that the absence 
of tax on the value a man adds to his 
property by working in his garden is a 
tax expenditure. In other words one 
could argue that income should be im- 
puted to people because they do work for 
themselves rather than hire somebody 
else to do it as an expense, and that the 
lack of tax on this imputed income is a 
tax expenditure. Where does this deter- 
mination of what constitutes a tax ex- 
penditure end? 

We have not had occasion to go into 
all this. I understand the Committee on 
Government Operations has scheduled a 
hearing on a proposal to make the Treas- 
ury publish some of the type of informa- 
tion the Senator is interested in. That 
is all right with me. If they want to 
bring witnesses in to tell why they should 
have to publish information in certain 
ways, I would not object. But here, in a 
bill that the President says is a “must” 
bill, the Senator is suggesting a provision 
should be added when the members of 
the committee having jurisdiction have 
not had an opportunity to study its ef- 
fects. As far as I am concerned, that in- 
formation is available now. The point 
is that it should not necessarily have to 
be published in the way the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javits) wants it or the 
way the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 
Lonc) wants it. As far as I am con- 
cerned, we have not had any difficulty 
getting the information. The Senator 
from New York has not, either, because 
he put it in the Record. Why should we 
make it mandatory for the Treasury to 
publish that information if the Treasury 
does not want to? This is something that 
should be left to the appropriate 20m- 
mittee to hold hearings on, to consider 
the objections of the Treasury, and to 
consider any alternatives that might be 
suggested. 

This is not, however, something that 
should be put in a bill which is an im- 
portant priority bill. 

The Senator from New York is not the 
only one who has trouble getting infor- 
mation published the way he wants it. I 
have been trying to get the Commerce 
Department to publish trade figures the 
way I think it should have been done for 
years, but I am not putting a request on 
this subject into a bill that has urgency 
to it. This is a subject which should have 
hearings, which I understand the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations has 
scheduled. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, 
myself 1 minute. 

I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


I yield 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
CHILES), who authored a bill exactly 
along these lines. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, in March 
I introduced a bill which would have the 
same effect as the amendment by the 
Senator from New York. I think the re- 
port on the amendment or on the bill 
I introduced is important. I think, in ad- 
dition to providing some information to 
the Senate, it would provide some in- 
formation to the public. I think, at the 
same time we pass on all the tax pro- 
posals that come before us, we well 
should report, and it should be available 
to the public, so it will be known whom 
we are excluding from the tax and the 
different allowances that we are setting 
up for those who will not be taxed. The 
public should be able to see that infor- 
mation. I think that is all public infor- 
mation that should be in a public 
document. 

I think it is going to affect in a bene- 
ficial way the method by which we treat 
taxes, the way we vote on increases in 
taxes, and the way we vote on increases in 
exemptions. It happens very often that, 
when we provide an exemption, or excep- 
tion or allowance, the Congress does not 
think about that again. 

We do not realize, as the years go by, 
that situations change entirely, and 


where there might have been a very bene- 
ficial public policy reason for creating an 


exemption in 1930, to carry that exemp- 
tion into 1970 might be completely ridic- 
ulous. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator's time has expired. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator tell me to what committee his bill 
was referred? 

Mr. CHILES. To the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

Mr. LONG. Why does not that commit- 
tee, then, act on the bill, and not request 
us to act on it? We do not have that bill. 
As far as I am concerned, if the Sen- 
ator wants some information he can- 
not get, I will help him get the informa- 
tion, but it seems to me that to ask the 
Finance Committee to get involved, on 
our revenue bill, when the Senator’s com- 
mittee has the jurisdiction, and without 
any hearings, is to jump the gun. I would 
urge the Senator to go ahead and conduct 
the hearings and advise the Senate what 
he thinks ought to be done. But when 
the Senator’s committee has not even 
conducted its own hearings, it seems to 
me, that wanting to put this amendment 
on the tax bill is going too far. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 10 minutes remaining. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, at 
one time I was a cosponsor of this 
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amendment. I did not recall that there 
was a similar bill pending before the 
Committee on Government Operations. I 
now recall it, and I had indicated, I 
think, to Senator CHILES that we would 
authorize him to hold hearings on that 
bill. 

This amendment, when it was pre- 
sented to me, had an appeal. I thought 
it provided for information that the pub- 
lic was entitled to, and information that 
would possibly be helpful to Congress, 
and therefore I cosponsored the amend- 
ment. It was not to bypass the hearings 
of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, and I apologize to the Senator 
from Florida. Just at the time, and in the 
rush of things, I at the moment did not 
recall that such a bill was pending. 

But I do think there is merit in this 
matter, and I shall support the amend- 
ment. I think the Senator from Florida 
should have a great deal of credit for 
having originated the idea and intro- 
duced the bill, and I so acknowledge and 
advise him. I should not have cospon- 
sored the amendment cn that account, 
and I am sorry about it, but I did do it. 
As the amendment was presented to me, 
it had an appeal to me that here was 
information that the public might be 
entitled to have, and also that it might 
be helpful to us in performing our legis- 
lative duties. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, there are 
those of us on the Finance Committee 
who withheld offering our own amend- 
ments. We dissuaded other members of 
our own committee from offering as many 
as 15 or 20 amendments on this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Arkansas has ex- 
pired. Who yields time? 

Mr. LONG. I yield myself 1 minute. 

It would seem to me that if we could 
withhold our amendments and let this 
bill go through as a priority item, it is 
not asking too much of the Senate to let 
the bill go through as a priority item. 
Certainly the Senators should not be 
offering amendments to this bill which 
are within the jurisdiction of some other 
committee, where the other committee 
has a duty to hold hearings and make a 
recommendation to the Senate before a 
provision is acted on. Senators should not 
be offering amendment like this to a bill 
that the President regards as the most 
important economic measure to be con- 
sidered by this Congress. 

If we are going to accept proposals like 
that, between now and 9 o’clock tomor- 
row morning, how many other Senators 
will find something which has been sent 
to another committee, and even before 
that committee can hold hearings, pro- 
ceed to come out and offer it on this bill, 
even though that committee has sched- 
uled hearings and would hold hearings 
on the measure? 

On that basis, I would think we could 
be here forever on matters that do not 
belong on this bill to begin with. I hope 
the Senate will not agree to this, or any 
other amendment along this line, where 
the matter is something that should be 
considered by another committee, or con- 
sidered in connection with some of the 
many other measures that will be before 
the Senate later on. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 
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On the substantive problem, of course, 
the Treasury is just throwing up a little 
dust, as we all know, because they have 
made the list, and under my amendment, 
I have not devised the terms, I am using 
their terms. These are the kind of tax 
expenditures which they have defined. 
They made the list. The one which I put 
in the Recorp was obtained by the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE) as 
chairman of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, showing these various items ac- 
cording to the Treasury’s definition. That 
is all the amendment means. 

As to the argument by the Senator 
from Louisiana, it seems to me that if 
the issue is desirable, and it seems to us 
to be desirable, then it ought to be acted 
upon when the time is proper, which is 
on a tax bill, not indirectly through the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
but on a tax bill; and the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. McCLELLAN), who is 
chairman of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, thought enough of it 
to cosponsor the amendment. 

There are over 90 amendments here. 
If this was the only thing being hung on 
this bill that the Senator from Louisi- 
ana could complain about, I could under- 
stand his getting exercised about it. But 
to get exercised about this, on a tax bill, 
just makes no sense to me. No one is 
going to introduce 180 more amendments 
because we adopt this one, which has a 
direct relevance to the taxes levied on 
the public, and why, and whether they 
are properly levied, and what is not 
levied, and why, and when all we are 
seeking is information, it is almost in- 
conceivable to me, Mr. President, that 
there should be a fuss about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself another 
minute. 

Mr. President, the essence of the sit- 
uation is simply this: There are tax pref- 
erences written into law, thousands of 
them, $40 billion worth. If they are 
wrong, knowing about them can benefit 
every American. If they are right, they 
of course should be upheld on their own 
merits. But at least in the same way 
that we see the budget, and what peo- 
ple are going to have to pay to support 
it, we ought to see what the tax indul- 
gences are; it is as simple as that, and I 
cannot see why the Treasury Depart- 
ment would want to obfuscate on it, un- 
less they have something to hide, or they 
are ashamed of these tax indulgences, or 
do not want people to know about them. 
That, it seems to me, is the only reason 
there can be. I very much hope the Sen- 
ate will act, as in reality it does, on be- 
half of the people, and approve this 
amendment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I am not 
here to defend the Nixon administration 
against a charge of hiding something 
they are ashamed of, if that is what is 
meant. That will have to come from the 
other side of the aisle. But it seems to 
me that if the Senator is charging his 
administration is withholding informa- 
tion which should be relieved, the ques- 
tion arises, how did he get it? He just 
put it in the Recorp here, and I insisted 
that he -ead some of it. He put it in the 
Record himself. He wants this informa- 
tion published a certain way, in a cer- 
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tain document, and I am not here to 
really argue about that. All I say is, that 
does not belong on this bill. We do not 
have jurisdiction of that matter; it is 
within the Jurisdiction of another com- 
mittee. They owe the Senate a hearing 
on the matter, and they are scheduled to 
have a hearing, and it is their duty to 
make a recommendation to the Senate, 
after their hearings, on this matter. 

I am curious as to whether the Sen- 
ator thinks this is a priority bill or not. 
We on the committee certainly think so. 
We withheld our amendments because, 
from our point of view, this bill should 
be regarded a priority item. But now 
the Senator wants to put on this meas- 
ure something that has not even been 
looked at by the committee having 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. President, if we are going to add 
this item, we might as well just invite 
everyone to open up his file drawer and 
offer anything he wants to. Under this 
line of reasoning, you can offer anything 
except a constitutional amendment on 
a revenue bill. If Senators do not think 
this bill is a priority matter that ought 
to reach the President’s desk some time 
between now and January 1, I say to 
them, “Vote for this,” and I then will 
tell other Senators, “Go ahead and offer 
your amendments—anything that could 
conceivably be offered on a revenue bill 
except a constitutional amendment.” 

Mr. President, I would hope we could 
stay out of this matter and other matters 
of this type that are not related to the 
bill. 

Mr. President, how much time re- 
mains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has 9 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I am pre- 
pared to yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I will yield 
my time back, but I would like 30 sec- 
onds to say this, on the question of juris- 
diction: The Finance Committee has ju- 
risdiction over the Treasury Department. 

The Government Operations Commit- 
tee—its chairman has just spoken, and 
he likes this proposal—has jurisdiction 
over all Government departments. But 
we generally stay our hand when the 
committee or the Senate is acting on a 
matter which is directly relevant to the 
department concerned. The Secretary of 
the Treasury deals with all Treasury 
matters. This is a tax matter, and there- 
fore I respectfully submit it belongs in 
this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all time 
yielded back? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I move to 
table this amendment, because it is not 
within the jurisdiction of the Finance 
Committee, and it need not be in this 
bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Louisiana. On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Bay), the Senator from Louisiana, 
(Mr. ELLENDER), the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Harris), the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr, HoLLINGS) , the Sen- 
ator from Washington (Mr. Jackson), 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY), the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern), the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. Muskie), the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON), the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming (Mr. McGee), the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND) , 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY, the Senator from Wisconsin, 
(Mr. NEtson) , and the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS), are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
STEVENSON), the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr, Jackson), would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senators from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT and 
Mr. Dominick), the Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. GOLDWATER) , the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. HrusKxa), the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Maruras), the Sen- 
ator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER), the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scott), and 
the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
WEICKER) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Ohio (Mr. SAXBE) 
and the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
STEVENS) are absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MunptT) is absent because of illness. 

Also, the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
DoLE) and the Senator from North Da- 
kota (Mr. Younc) are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. Hruska) is paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. SCOTT). 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 35, 
nays 38, as follows: 

[No. 347 Leg.] 

YEAS—35 
Cook 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Fong 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Burdick Inouye 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, N.C. 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, Idaho 
Cannon Long 

NAYS—38 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hughes 

Javits 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Packwood 
NOT VOTING—27 

Goldwater Kennedy 

Harris Mathias 

Hollings McGee 

Hruska McGovern 


Humphrey Miller 
Jackson Mundt 


McIntyre 
Montoya 
Moss 
Pastore 
Smith 
Spar! 


Allen 
Anderson 
Baker 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Brock 


Spong 
Stennis 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 


Aiken 
Beall 
Boggs 
Brooke 
Buckley 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Cooper 
Cranston 
Eagleton 
Fulbright 
Gambrell 


Schweiker 
Stafford 
Symington 
Taft 
Tunney 


Allott 
Bayh 
Dole 
Dominick 
Eastland 


Ellender 
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Muskie 
Nelson 
Saxbe 


So the motion was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ALLEN). The question recurs on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javits). 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Bayn), the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr, ELLENDER), the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. Hotties), 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY), the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson), the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. McGee), the Sena- 
tro from South Dakota (Mr. McGovern), 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
McINTYRE), the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
Muskie), the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr, NEtson), the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. STEVENSON), the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE), and the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
STEVENSON) would vote “yea.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Washington 
(Mr, Jackson) and the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. McIntyre) would each 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senators from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT and 
Mr. Dominick), the Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. GOLDWATER) , the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Hrusxa), the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Matutas), the Sen- 
ator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER), the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scorr), and 
the Senator from Connecticut (Mr, 
WEICKER) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Ohio (Mr. SAXBE) 
and the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
STEVENS) are absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Mounpt) is absent because of illness. 

Also, the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
Brock), the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
DoLE), and the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Youna) are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Scorr) is paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska). 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Nebraska would vote 
“nay,” 

The result was announced—yeas 48, 
nays 23, as follows: 

[No. 348 Leg.] 

YEAS—48 
Cooper 
Cranston 
Eagleton 
Ervin 
Fong 
Fulbright 
Gambrell 
Gravel 
Griffin 


Gurney 
Hart 


Scott 
Stevens 
Stevenson 


Weicker 
Williams 
Young 


Aiken 
Baker 
Bellmon 
Boggs 
Brooke 
Buckley 
Burdick 
Byrd, Va. 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 


Jordan, N.C. 
Mansfield 
McClellan 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Moss 
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Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 


Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Schweiker 


NAYS—23 


Spong 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Symington 
Tunney 


Allen 
Anderson 


Magnuson 
Montoya 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Taft 
Thurmond 
Tower 


Bentsen 
Bible 

Byrd, W. Va. 
Cannon 


NOT VOTING—29 


Humphrey Nelson 
Jackson 

Kennedy 

Mathias 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mcintyre 

Miller 


Allott 
Bayh 
Brock 
Dole 
Dominick 
Eliencer 
Goldwater 
Harris 
Hollings Mundt 
Hruska Muskie 


So Mr. Javits’ amendment was agreed 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 685 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Chair lays before the 
Senate amendment No. 685 of the Sena- 
tor from California (Mr. CRANSTON), 
which the clerk will state. 

The amendment was read as follows: 

On page 107, beginning with line 16, strike 
out through line 24 on page 111, and on 
page 117, beginning with line 6, strike out 
through line 23 on page 118, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 401. SUSPENSION OF MANUFACTURERS 
Excise Tax ON PASSENGER AUTO- 
MOBILES, LIGHT-DUTY TRUCKS, 
ETC. 


(a) (1) Suspenston.—Part I of subchapter 
A of chapter 32 (relating to manufacturers 
excise taxes on motor vehicles) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 
“ 4064. SUSPENSION. 


“The tax imposed by section 4061(a) (2) 
shall not apply to any article taxable there- 
under which is sold by the manufacturer, 
producer, or importer thereof during the 
period beginning on August 15, 1971, and end- 
ing on January 1, 1973." 

“(2) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for such part is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: 


“ ‘Sec. 4064. Suspension.’ 


“(b) Licur-Dury Trucks, rrc.—Section 
4061(a) (relating to tax on automobiles, etc.) 
is amended by— 

“(1) striking ‘Articles’ in paragraph (1) 
and inserting in leu thereof ‘Except for 
light-duty trucks (described in the third 
clause of paragraph (2)(B)), articles’; and 

““(2) inserting before the last sentence of 
paragraph (2) (B) the following: 

“ ‘Automobile truck chassis or bodies, and 
automobile bus chassis or bodies, suitable for 
use with a vehicle having a gross welght of 
10,000 pounds or less (as determined under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or 
his delegate).’” 

On page 113, line 1 strike “tax-repealed” 
and insert “tax-suspended”. 

On page 114, line 7, strike “tax-repealed” 
and insert “tax-suspended”’. 

On page 116, line 13, strike “tax-repealed” 
and insert “tax-suspended”. 
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On page 116, line 15, after “August 15, 
1971” insert “and before the end of the sus- 
pension period described in section 4064, 
and”. 

On page 116, line 25, strike “tax-repealed 
article” and insert “tax-suspended article”. 

On page 117, line 3, beginning with “is” 
strike out through line 5 and insert the fol- 
lowing: “with respect to which such tax 
is suspended under the provisions of section 
4064”. 

“Sec. 402. COMPENSATION OF HIGHWAY TRUST 
FUND FOR REVENUE LOST BY SUS- 
PENSION OF EXCISE TAX ON OER- 
TAIN VEHICLES.” 

On page 122, line 5, strike “repeal” and 
insert “suspension”. 

On page 122, lines 15-16, strike “after De- 
cember 31, 1965”. 

On page 122, lines 19-20, strike “after 
August 15, 1971” and insert “between August 
15, 1971 and January 1, 1973”. 

“Sec. 403. DISPOSITION OF Excise Taxes FOL- 
LOWING PERIOD oF SUSPENSION. 

“(a) The Secretary of Transportation shall 
formulate for submission to Congress by April 
30, 1972, a plan for the utilization of funds 
collected by the Department of the Treas- 
ury pursuant to section 4061 of the Internal 
Revenue Act of 1954 for each year beginning 
January 1, 1973 and ending before June 30, 
1982. The plan shall be limited to allocations 
for mass transit, the national railway system 
(that is AmTrak) the construction and im- 
provement of railway corridors (including the 
northeast corridor), highway safety, airport 
development and the abatement of aircraft 
noise pollution, and the abatement of ve- 
hicular air pollution; Provided however, That 
no less than 50 percent of said funds shall be 
allocated to mass transit. 

“(b) Upon approval by the Congress of the 
plan or some modification thereof and en- 
actment of necessary implementing legisla- 
tion, the Secretary of Transportation is au- 
thorized to spend the money collected pur- 
suant to the plan. 

“(c) If the Congress dces not adopt the 
Secretary's plan or some modification there- 
of by January 1, 1973, the funds collected 
pursuant to section 4061 shall be deposited 
in an escrow account under the supervision 
of the Secretary of the Treasury until such 
time as the Congress shall determine the 
disposition of said fund. 

“(d) Funds allocated by any plan developed 
by the Secretary of Transportation shall be in 
addition to Congressional appropriations and 
approval of grant authority for the said 
transportation purposes.” 


ORDER FOR AMENDMENT NO. 692 
TO BE LAID BEFORE THE SEN- 
ATE FOLLOWING DISPOSITION 
OF AMENDMENT NO. 679 


Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that upon 
disposition of the amendment (No. 679), 
of Mr. Percy, the Chair lay before the 
Senate amendment No. 692 by Mr. 
PASTORE. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR CHILES ON THURSDAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that fol- 
lowing the recognition of the two lead- 
ers on Thursday the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Florida (Mr. CHILES) be recog- 
nized for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 
TOMORROW AND FOR RESUMP- 
TION OF CONSIDERATION OF 
AMENDMENT NO. 685 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that fol- 
lowing the recognition of the two lead- 
ers tomorrow there be a period for the 
transaction of routine morning business 
for not to exceed 15 minutes, with state- 
ments limited therein to 3 minutes, and 
that at the conclusion of the period for 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness the Senate resume consideration of 
the pending amendment, amendment No. 
685, by Mr. CRANSTON. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the program for tomorrow is as 
follows: 

The Senate will convene at 9 o’clock 
a.m. After the two leaders have been 
recognized, under the standing order, 
there will be a period for the transac- 
tion of routine morning business for not 
to exceed 15 minutes, with statements 
limited therein to 3 minutes. 

At the conclusion of the period for 
the trensaction of routine morning busi- 
ness the Senate will resume considera- 
tion of amendment No. 685 by Mr. 
CRANSTON dealing with the excise tax on 
automobiles. The limitation of time on 
that amendment is 2 hours, and amend- 
ments in the second degree, motions, and 
appeals, with the exception of nonde- 
batable motions, will be limited to 20 
minutes. 

Upon disposition of the Cranston 
amendment the Senate will proceed to 
the consideration of amendment No. 690 
by Mr. Harris. Amendment No. 690 by 
Mr. Harris would prohibit deducting 
special expenses for advertising of pub- 
lic issues. The time limitation on that 
amendment is 30 minutes, with a time 
limitation on amendments in the sec- 
ond degree, motions, and appeals, with 
the exception of nondebatable motions, 
of 5 minutes. 

Upon the disposition of amendment 
No- 690 by Mr. Harris, the Senate will 
take up amendment No. 680 by Mr. Har- 
RIS, the so-called combined DISC and 
foreign corporation tax amendment. 
There is a time limitation on that 
amendment of 30 minutes, with a lim- 
itation of 20 minutes on any amend- 
ment in the second degree, motion, or 
appeal, with the exception of nondebat- 
able motions. 

Upon the disposition of the second 
Harris amendment— amendment No. 
680—the Senate will proceed to the con- 
sideration of the amendment by Mr. 
GURNEY, amendment No. 651. That 
amendment is a social security amend- 
ment. There is no time limitation there- 
on. 

Upon the disposition of amendment 
No. 651 by Mr. Gurney, the Senate will 
take up amendment No. 679 by Mr. 
Percy. There is no time limitation on 
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that amendment. It is my understand- 
ing that the Percy amendment has to do 
with revenue sharing and welfare. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. That amendment 
would set up a billion dollar temporary 
fund or a billion dollar one-time fund 
to be divided among the States to sup- 
port their welfare programs. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Very 
well. I thank the Senator. 

Upon the disposition of amendment 
No. 679 by Mr. Percy, the Senate will 
proceed to the consideration of amend- 
ment No. 692, an amendment which was 
offered this afternoon by Mr. PASTORE 
and others, dealing with political con- 
tributions. There is a time limitation on 
that amendment of 6 hours. There is a 
time limitation on any amendment in 
the second degree, motion, or appeal, 
with the exception of nondebatable mo- 
tions, of 1 hour. 

There will be rollcall votes tomorrow. 
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The Senate will be in late tomorrow and, 
I would hope that the Senate could com- 
plete consideration of the bill tomor- 
row—or at least sometime Thursday— 
which is a bit farfetched, but at least it 
is the kind of hope that springs “eternal 
in the human breast.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for an observation and a 
possible correction? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield to 
the distinguished assistant minority 
leader. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. When the Senator re- 
ferred to the Cranston amendment, No. 
685, tomorrow, the Senator indicated a 
time limitation of 20 minutes on amend- 
ments thereto. I believe the agreement 
was for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The REC- 
orp of yesterday, at page 41331, shows 
a limitation of 20 minutes on amend- 
ments in the second degree. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The staff advises me the 
Journal has 30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
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Senator will suspend, I am advised by 
the Parliamentarian that the Journal 
states 30 minutes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I seem to recall rais- 
ing that point with the assistant major- 
ity leader last night and asking that it 
be 30 minutes, and I recall that he agreed 
to that. I do not know that there will 
be amendments offered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The able 
Senator is correct. The Journal so states, 
and so does the Rrecorp in a subsequent 
provision. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 9 A.M. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
9 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 8 
o’clock and 29 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
November 17, 1971, at 9 a.m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Earl O. Harding, Missouri Baptist 
Convention, Jefferson City, Mo., offered 
the following prayer: 


We thank Thee, O Lord God of our 
fathers, for the friendship which unites 
our country with the nations of the 
world. We thank Thee for our homes, our 
country, our schools, our churches, for 


charity and philanthropy; for they are 
all the fruits of Thy spirit. Bless our 
leaders, and may their fear of God inspire 
all our national policies. Strengthen our 
desire for righteousness; make us equal 
to our high trust, reverent in the use of 
freedom, just in the exercise of power, 
unfaltering in the protection of the 
needy. 

To our legislators give insight and 
faithfulness, that our laws may clearly 
speak the right, and our judges purely 
interpret them. May wisdom be the glory 
of our times, and mutual confidence the 
joy of our Nation, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 11418) entitled “An act making ap- 
propriations for military construction for 
the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
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year ending June 30, 1972, and for other 
purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to the Senate amendment No. i 
to the foregoing bill. 


PRIVILEGES OF THE HOUSE— 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
VERSUS JOHN DOWDY ET AL. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
November 12, 1971. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Sir: On this date, I have been served 
with a subpoena duces tecum that was issued 
by the United States District Court for the 
District of Maryland. This subpoena is in 
connection with the case of the United 
States of America v. John Dowdy, et al. 

The subpoena commands the Clerk of the 
House to appear in the said United States 
District Court for the District of Maryland, 
Baltimore, Maryland on the 16th day of No- 
vember, 1971 at 9:30 o’clock A.M., and re- 
quests certain House records that are out- 
lined in the subpoena itself, which is at- 
tached hereto. 

The rules and practices of the House of 
Representatives indicate that no official of 
the House may, either voluntarily or in obedi- 
ence to a subpoena duces tecum, produce 
such papers without the consent of the 
House being first obtained. It is further indi- 
cated that he may not supply copies of cer- 
tain of the documents and papers requested 
without such consent. 

The subpoena in question is herewith at- 
tached, and the matter is presented for such 
action as the House in its wisdom may see 
fit to take. 

Sincerely, 
W. Pat JENNINGS, Clerk, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the 
subpena. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


NOVEMBER 9, 1971. 
Re United States of America v. John Dowdy, 
et al. Criminal No. 70-0123-T 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Although the attached subpoena 
requires your presence for November 16, 1971, 
the trial is expected to last for several 
weeks; and we are not certain, at this time, of 
the exact date which you will be needed to 
testify. For that reason, we request that you 
call collect the undersigned as soon as you 
receive this subpoena so that further ar- 
rangement may be made for your appearance, 

Very truly yours, 

GEORGE BEALL, 
U.S. Attorney. 
By: JOHN G. SAKELLARIS, 

Assistant U.S. Attorney, District of Mary- 

land, 409 U.S. Post Office Building, Cal- 

vert and Fayette Streets, Baltimore, 

Md. 21202 


[In the U.S. District Court for the District of 
Maryland] 


SUBPENA To PRODUCE DOCUMENT OR OBJECT 


United States of America v. John Dowdy, 
et al. 


No, 70-0123-T (Criminal Docket) 


To Clerk, United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C. 

You are hereby commanded to appear in 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Maryland at Room 325, U.S. Post 
Office Building at Calvert and Fayette Streets 
in the city of Baltimore on the 16th day of 
November, 1971 at 9:30 o'clock A.M. to testify 
in the case of United States v. John Dowdy 
and bring with you any travel or expense 
vouchers of John Dowdy for the months of 
August and September, 1968 and for the 
months of September and October, 1965. 

This subpena is issued upon application 
of the United States. 

November 9, 1971. 

John G. Sakellaris, Assistant U.S. Attorney; 

Stephen H. Sachs, Special Assistant U.S. 
Attorney, 325 U.S. Post Office Bldg., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Pav. R. SCHLITZ, 
Clerk. 
By: CHARLOTTE WILLIAMS, 
Deputy Clerk. 
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Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 706) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 706 

Whereas in the case of the United States 
of America against John Dowdy, et al. (crim- 
inal action numbered 70-0123), pending 
in the United States District Court for the 
District of Maryland, a subpena duces tecum 
was issued by the said Court and addressed 
to W. Pat Jennings, Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, directing him to appear as 
a witness before the said court at 9:30 ante- 
meridian on the 16th day of November, 1971, 
and to bring with him certain documents in 
the possession and under the control of the 
House of Representatives: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That by the privileges of this 
House no evidence of a documentary char- 
acter under the control and in the posses- 
sion of the House of Representatives can, by 
the mandate of process of the ordinary courts 
of justice, be taken from such control or 
possession but by its permission; be it further 

Resolved, That when it appears by the or- 
der of the court or of the judge thereof, or 
of any legal officer charged with the admin- 
istration of the orders of such court or judge, 
that documentary evidence in the possession 
and under the control of the House is need- 
ful for use in any court of justice or before 
any judge or such legal officer, for the pro- 
motion of justice, this House will take such 
action thereon as will promote the ends of 
justice consistently with the privileges and 
rights of this House; be it further 

Resolved, That W. Pat Jennings, Clerk of 
the House, or any officer or employee in his 
office whom he may designate, be authorized 
to appear at the place and before the court 
in the subpena duces tecum beforementioned, 
but shall not take with him any papers or 
documents on file in his office or under his 
control or in possession of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; be it further 

Resolved, That when the said court deter- 
mines upon the materiality and the relevancy 
of the papers and documents called for in the 
subpena duces tecum, then the said court, 
through any of its officers or agents, be au- 
thorized to attend with all proper parties to 
the proceeding and then always at any place 
under the orders and control of this House, 
and take copies of those requested papers and 
documents which are in possession or control 
of the said Clerk; and the Clerk is authorized 
to supply certified copies of such documents 
or papers in his possession or control that the 
court has found to be material and relevant 
and which the court or other proper officer 
thereof shall desire, so as, however, the pos- 
session of said documents and papers by the 
said Clerk shall not be disturbed, or the same 
shall not be removed from their place of file 
or custody under the said Clerk; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That as a respectful answer to the 
subpena duces tecum a copy of these resolu- 
tions be submitted to the said court. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DR. EARL HARDING, EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY OF THE MISSOURI 
BAPTIST CONVENTION 


(Mr. ICHORD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great pleasure to tell my colleagues a 
little about the background of the man 
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of God who opened the House today 
with such an inspiring prayer. 

Dr. Earl Harding has served as the 
executive secretary of the Missouri Bap- 
tist Convention for the past 18 years. The 
great responsibilities he shoulders in this 
position can easily be seen when we 
realize that the Missouri Baptist Con- 
vention represents 800,000 of the 1.2 mil- 
lion members of the Baptist faith in Mis- 
souri. 

Before accepting his present position, 
Dr. Harding served many pastorates in 
Missouri and at the time he was selected 
to become executive secretary of the Mis- 
souri Baptist Convention, he was serving 
as pastor of the First Baptist Church in 
Joplin, Mo., in Dr. Hall’s district, which 
at the time was one of the three largest 
Baptist churches in the State of Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. Speaker, Dr. Harding is not only 
one of the recognized spiritual leaders of 
our State and Nation, but he is known by 
his friends and his people as a man who 
loves and serves his God and his country. 
He has a passion for spreading the Gospel 
of Christ and a compassion for people. 
He takes his role as a citizen seriously 
and is vitally concerned about the welfare 
of our country. Certainly, Dr. Earl Hard- 
ing is one of the leading citizens of the 
great State of Missouri, and I am very 
happy that he could be with us today. 


RED CHINA DIPLOMACY IN THE U.N. 


(Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, old China 
hands talk of the difficulty of compre- 
hending the oriental mind. The Nixon 
adininistration is in the process of learn- 
ing about the most complex brand of 
oriental subtleties, the Red Chinese 
brand. 

Despite the trepidations of many ob- 
servers who have learned the hard way 
about Red China, Mr. Nixon embarked 
some months ago on a full-fledged pro- 
gram of concessions and blandishments 
to bring about better relations with that 
country. He sent his trusted adviser on 
two one-way missions to Peking and an- 
nounced his intention of following suit 
in person. These tactics helped to get us 
roundly defeated in the United Nations 
on the question of seating Red China and 
ousting Taiwan. It will be a long time 
before the United States recovers face 
from either of these. Whatever else re- 
mains to be accomplished remains to be 
seen. 

Now the Red Chinese have repaid us 
in the same coin which they have used 
very successfully throughout. After lis- 
tening to an American speech of wel- 
come, among many others, they gave this 
Nation the full treatment of blame for all 
the ills devious Red Chinese minds could 
concoct. 

As everyone knows, the United States 
will now be expected to rush to the 
United Nations with more money to pay 
its bills and more concessions for Red 
China. And the sad part of it is, we may 
do both. 
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AUDITORIUM OF THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS EMPTY EXCEPT FOR TWO 
DELEGATES 


(Mr, ANDREWS of Alabama asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I have a picture here that was 
cut from a newspaper recently that I 
wish all of you could take a close look at. 

Mr. Speaker, there is an old Chinese 
adage that one picture is worth 10,000 
words. This picture was taken by the 
United Press International and it shows 
the big auditorium at the United Nations 
empty except for two delegates. 

The title of the picture is “Empty 
Seats.” 

The story underneath the picture says 
that many seats were empty in the 
United Nations yesterday. The topic for 
discussion was finances. 

Is it not strange, Mr. Speaker, how they 
laugh and shout and dance when the 
United States is defeated and, yet, they 
are not there to pay the fiddler for the 
dancing? 


MAIDEN SPEECH OF THE CHINESE 
COMMUNIST DELEGATES TO THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


(Mr. HAYS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 minute 
and to revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, there must be 
some kind of a lesson for every Member 
of Congress and every American in the 
maiden speech of the Chinese Commu- 
nist delegation at the meeting of the 
United Nations yesterday. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope Mr. Nixon is proud 
of the fact that he helped get these peo- 
ple in, but who immediately upon their 
entry into this country started preaching 
revolution to destroy this country and 
everything it stands for, to weaken our 
defenses, to make us pull out our peace- 
keeping forces out of the Pacific totally 
and I presume they will eventually get 
around to including Hawaii. I think the 
time will come when all Americans will 
rue the day that Dr. Kissinger ever set 
foot in Washington. 


EDUCATION TAX AID FOR 
INDIVIDUALS 


(Mr. MONAGAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased to learn that the other body had 
taken action on a tax measure which I 
have advocated for many years. I refer 
to the Senate’s passage of an amend- 
ment which would provide a tax credit 
for anyone contributing toward the edu- 
cation of an individual beyond high 
school. The maximum credit which 
could be claimed under the Senate 
amendment would be $325 a year. 

The objective of the Senate action— 
to provide assistance through tax relief 
for individuals contributing toward the 
the higher education of an individual— 
is laudable. 
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Although I have sponsored a straight 
tax credit bill in previous sessions, I feel 
that my bill, H.R. 5893, which I intro- 
duced March 10, would provide more 
benefits to more individuals. 

Under the provisions of H.R. 5893, 
parents could set up trust funds for their 
children at a young age, and make a de- 
ductible contribution of up to $500 per 
beneficiary per year. The total could not 
aggregate more than 10 percent of the 
parents’ gross income per year, and in no 
event should it exceed $2,500 per year. 
The deduction would be available to per- 
sons in all tax brackets. 

The need for tax relief in this area is 
obvious. The rise in college costs is ex- 
ceeding income growth. The middle-in- 
come taxpayer must bear the brunt of 
financing government at all levels while 
at the same time paying formidable col- 
lege costs. Many programs of financial 
aid are available to low-income groups 
but not to middle-income groups. 

My bill is an equitable and needed 
measure. I hope that the House will take 
action in this area in the near future. 
Meanwhile, however, I welcome the Sen- 
ate action as an interim step which 
moves in the right direction. 


TAX CREDIT FOR EXPENSES OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


(Mr. QUIE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to see that the Senate yesterday adopted 
an amendment to the Revenue Act of 
1971 which provides a tax credit for 
higher education expenses. 

For several years, I have introduced 
similar legislation in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The amendment adopted by 
the Senate differs in certain respects 
from the bill (H.R. 2615) which I have 
introduced in this Congress, but I am 
happy to give the amendment my whole- 
hearted support. 

Under the amendment, a taxpayer 
would be allowed a tax credit for the ex- 
penses of tuition and fees required for 
enrollment in higher education and also, 
for books, supplies, and equipment re- 
quired for courses of instruction. The 
formula in the amendment provides that 
the tax credit would amount to 75 per- 
cent of the allowable expenses, not ex- 
ceeding $200; 25 percent of the allow- 
able expenses exceeding $200 but not ex- 
ceeding $500; and 10 percent of the al- 
lowable expenses exceeding $500, but not 
exceeding $1,500. 

My bill would have allowed 100 per- 
cent of the first $200 and would have 
extended the 10-percent category to ex- 
penses not exceeding $2,000. 

I am especially pleased to note that the 
amendment allows the tax credit for ex- 
penses incurred in attending a business 
or trade school, or other technical or 
vocational schools, providing postsecond- 
ary education. I have long encouraged 
the expansion of postsecondary vocation- 
al schools and increased enrollment 
therein to meet the needs of America’s 
technological society. 
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In a recent Supreme Court decision, 
Tilton against Richardson, the Court up- 
held all but one section of the Higher 
Education Facilities Act, this section be- 
ing the one which could have allowed 
religious-affiliated colleges to use edu- 
cational facilities for religious purposes 
after 20 years. There is no question about 
the constitutionality of providing tax 
credits for higher education. Consequent- 
ly, I urge the House of Representatives 
to accept the Senate amendment author- 
izing the tax credit for higher education. 


MEMBERS INVITED TO RIDE 
STEAM ENGINE BUS 


(Mr. VEYSEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. VEYSEY. Mr. Speaker, all the 
Members have received invitations to in- 
spect and to ride in the steam engine bus 
developed under the joint sponsorship of 
the Department of Transportation and 
the Assembly of the State of California. 

The bus will be in front of the horse- 
shoe entrance of the Rayburn Building 
Wednesday morning, November 17, from 
11:15 to 12:30. 

I urge my colleagues to examine and 
to take a ride in this vehicle. Tests show 
that its emissions of pollutants to the air 
are less than one-half of the allowable 
levels under the tough California State 
standards for diesel systems in 1975. 

I am particularly proud to call this to 
your attention, as I was a member of the 
California State Assembly when it en- 
tered into the agreement with the De- 
partment of Transportation several years 
ago for the development of a low pollu- 
tion propulsion system. It is the first such 
project ever undertaken between the Fed- 
eral Government and a State legislature, 
and may well show the way to further 
effective cooperation to solve important 
and vexing problems. 

You will be impressed not only with 
how quiet, clean, and powerful this en- 
gine is, but the low budget on which it 
was developed. 

We would like to take you for a ride. 


THE WORLD DID NOT COME TO AN 
END 


(Mr. GROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Wednesday, when the continuing resolu- 
tion was before the House, we heard 
claims from numerous spokesmen in be- 
half of the resolution that unless it was 
passed and passed right then that the 
authorization for spending would expire 
on November 15, and the world would 
come to an end. The House was 
stampeded into approval, but the Senate 
has refused to act. 

Imagine my surprise this morning of 
November 16 to awaken and see the sun 
shining, the good Lord was still in His 
heaven, and the foreign siders were oper- 
ating at the same old stand. 
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PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is the day for the 
call of the Private Calendar. The Clerk 
will call the first individual bill on the 
Private Calendar. 


MRS. ROSE THOMAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2067) 
for the relief of Mrs. Rose Thomas. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


MARIA LUIGIA DI GIORGIO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2070) 
for the relief of Maria Luigia Di Giorgio. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


WILLIAM D. PENDER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5657) 
for the relief of William D. Pender. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. ANNA MARIA BALDINI 
DELA ROSA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3713) 
for the relief of Mrs. Anna Maria Baldini 
Dela Rosa. 

Mr. DELLENBACE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. ELEANOR D. MORGAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7569) 
for the relief of Mrs. Eleanor D. Morgan. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. DELLENBACK and Mr. ROUS- 
SELOT objected, and, under the rule, 
the bill was recommitted to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


CHARLES COLBATH 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4310) 
for the relief of Charles Colbath. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 
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MRS. CARMEN PRADO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6108) 
for the relief of Mrs. Carmen Prado. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


RENE PAULO ROHDEN-SOBRINHO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5181) 
for the relief of Rene Paulo Rohden- 
Sobrinho. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


CATHERINE E. SPELL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7312) 
for the relief of Catherine E. Spell. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


DOROTHY G. McCARTY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1810) for 
the relief of Dorothy G. McCarty. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

S. 1810 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of subchapter IIT (relating to 
civil service retirement) of chapter 83 of title 
5, United States Code, Dorothy G. McCarty of 
Washington, District of Columbia, shall be 
deemed, subject to sections 8334(c) and 8339 
(h) of title 5, United States Code, to have 
rendered creditable service while employed 
for the period from August 1, 1947, through 
April 30, 1952, as an office manager for the 
United States Senate Restaurant which was 
operated during such period by Nationwide 
Food Service. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 6: Strike “sections” and insert 
“section”. 

Page 1, line 7; Strike “and 8339(h)”. 

Page 1, line 11, after “Service” insert: 
Provided, That she makes the required em- 
ployee contribution to the Civil Service Re- 
tirement and Disability Fund. In the event 
that such credit is granted for retirement 
under the provisions of chapter 83 of title 5 
of the United States Code, no credit for the 
same employment for the period from Au- 
gust 1, 1947 through April 30, 1952 shall 
be granted under the provisions of the Social 
Security Act (act of August 14, 1935, ch. 
531, title II, § 201 et seq., as amended; 42 
U.S.C. § 401 et seq.).” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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FRANK J. McCABE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1862) 
for the relief of Frank J. McCabe. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reauest of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


DONALD L. BULMER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1994) 
for the relief of Donald L. Bulmer. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. MARINA MUNOZ DE WYSS 
(NEE LOPEZ) 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5579) 
for the relief of Mrs. Marina Munoz de 
Wyss (nee Lopez). 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


EDDIE TROY JAYNES, JR., AND ROSA 
ELENA JAYNES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 306) for 
the relief of Eddie Troy Jaynes, Jr., and 
Rosa Elena Jaynes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

S. 306 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Eddie Troy Jaynes, Junior, and 
Rosa Elena Jaynes shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of May 2, 1964, upon payment of the re- 
quired visa fees. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


HELEN ROSE BOTTO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1966) 
for the relief of Helen Rose Botto. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


H.R. 1966 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Helen Rose Botto shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this Act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such alien 
as provided for in this Act, the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper officer to de- 
duct one number from the total number of 


immigrant visas and conditional entries 
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which are made available to natives of the 
country of the alien’s birth under paragraphs 
(1) through (8) of section 203(a) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 

insert in lieu thereof the following: 
That, notwithstanding the provision of sec- 
tion 212(a) (19) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Helen Rose Botto may be issued 
& visa and admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence if she is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions of 
that Act: Provided, That this exemption shall 
apply only to a ground for exclusion of which 
the Department of State or the Department 
of Justice had knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this Act. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


VITO SERRA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5586) 
for the relief of Vito Serra. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


CARMEN MARIA PENA-GARCANO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6342) 
for the relief of Carmen Maria Pena- 
Garcano. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


WILLIAM H. NICKERSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4064) 
for the relief of William H. Nickerson. 

Mr. DELLENBACEK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon? 

There was no objection. 


THOMAS WILLIAM GREENE AND 
JILL A. GREENE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4083) 
for the relief of Thomas William Greene 
and Jill A. Greene. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 4083 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 


Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 


Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Thomas William Greene and his wife Jill 
A. Greene, of San Diego, California, the sum 
of $109.50 in full settlement for all their 
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claims against the United States for the 
proceeds of a Treasury check issued Novem- 
ber 27, 1961, to them as an income tax re- 
fund which they never received, but with 
respect to which they failed to present their 
claim for the proceeds of such check within 
six years of the date of issue of such check. 

Src. 2. No part of the amount appropriated 
in the first section of this Act in excess of 
10 per centum thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this section shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdeameanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DUTY-FREE ENTRY OF CARILLON 
FOR MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3786) 
to provide for the free entry of a four- 
octave carillon for the use of Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon? 

There was no objection. 


DUTY-FREE ENTRY OF CARILLON 
FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF CALI- 
FORNIA (SANTA BARBARA) 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4678) to 
provide for the free entry of a carillon for 
the use of the University of California at 
Santa Barbara. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


FOR THE RELIEF OF CLAYTON BION 
CRAIG ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1866) for 
the relief of Clayton Bion Craig, Arthur 
P. Wuth, Mrs. Lenore D. Hanks, David 
E. Sleeper, and DeWitt John. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

S. 1866 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, any 
provision of law to the contrary notwith- 
standing copyright is hereby granted to the 
trustees under the will of Mary Baker Eddy, 
their successors, and assigns, in the work 
“Science and Health with Key to the Scrip- 
tures” (entitled also in some editions “Sci- 
ence and Health” or “Science and Health; 
with a Key to the Scriptures”), by Mary 
Baker Eddy, including all editions thereof in 
English and translation heretofore or here- 
after published, for a term of seventy-five 
years from the effective date of this Act or 
from the date of first publication, whichever 
is later. All copies of the protected work 
hereafter published are to bear notice of 
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copyright, and all new editions hereafter 
published are to be registered in the Copy- 
right Office, in accordance with the provisions 
of title 17 of the United States Code or any 
revision or recodification thereof. The copy- 
right owner shall be entitled to all rights and 
remedies provided to copyright owners gen- 
erally by law: Provided, however, That no 
liability shall attach under this Act for law- 
ful uses made or acts done prior to the ef- 
fective date of this Act in connection with 
said work, or in respect to the continuance 
for one year subsequent to such date of any 
business undertaking or enterprise lawfully 
undertaken prior to such date involving ex- 
penditure or contractual obligation in con- 
nection with the exploitation, production, re- 
production or circulation of said work. This 
Act shall be effective upon enactment. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 10, strike out “heretofore 
or hereafter published,” and insert in Heu 
thereof: “heretofore published, or hereafter 
published by or on behalf of said trustees, 
their successors or assign.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ANTONIO BENAVIDES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2394) 
for the relief of Antonio Benavides. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. CONCEPCION GARCIA 
BALAURO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2703) 
for the relief of Mrs. Concepcion Garcia 
Balauro. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


FAVORING THE SUSPENSION OF DE- 
PORTATION OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the Senate concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 35) favor- 
ing the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate con- 
curent resolution be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. KAYO N. CARVELL 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2714) 
for the relief of Mrs. Kayo N. Carvell. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 
H.R. 2714 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, Mrs. Kayo N. Carvell shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper officer to deduct one number from 
the total number of immigrant visas and 
conditional entries which are made available 
to natives of the country of the alien’s birth 
under paragraphs (1) through (8) of sec- 
tion 203(a) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That, in the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Mrs. Kayo N. 
Carvell, the widow of a citizen of the United 
States, shail be held and considered to be 
within the purview of section 201(b) of that 
Act and the provisions of section 204 of such 
Act shall not be applicable in this case. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


STEPHEN LANCE PENDER, PATRICIA 
JENIFER PENDER, AND DENESE 
GENE PENDER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 389) for 
the relief of Stephen Lance Pender, 


Patricia Jenifer Pender, and Denese 
Gene Pender. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

S. 389 [Report No. 92-646] 

Be it enacted by the Senated and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 322(a) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Carol H. Warren, the legal guardian of Ste- 
phen Lance Pender, Patricia Jenifer Pender, 
and Denese Gene Pender, may file petitions 
for naturalization in their behalf under that 
section, the mother of the said Stephen 
Lance Pender, Patricia Jenifer Pender, and 
Denese Gene Pender having died prior to the 
filing of any such petition. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ALBINA LUCIO Z. MANLUCU 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 559) for 
the relief of Albina Lucio Z. Manlucu. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
that the bill be passed over without prej- 
udice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon? 

There was no objection. 


CHEN-PAI MIAO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 629) for 
the relief of Chen-Pai Miao. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 
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S. 629 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That Chen-Pai 
Miao, who was lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence on 
August 30, 1966, shall be held and consid- 
ered not to be within the classes of persons 
whose naturalization is prohibited by the 
provisions of section 313 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


JUANITA SAVEDIA VARELA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2792) 

for the relief of Juanita Savedia Varela. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 
H.R. 2792 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Juanita Savedia Varela shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper officer to deduct one number from the 
total number of immigrant visas and condi- 
tional entries which are made available to 
natives of the country of the alien’s birth 
under paragraphs (1) through (8) of section 
203(a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That, in the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Juanita Savedia 
Varela, the widow of a citizen of the United 
States, shall be held and considered to be 
within the purview of section 201(b) of 
that Act and the provisions of section 204 
of such Act shall not be applicable in this 
case. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MRS. CRESCENCIA LYRA SERNA 
AND HER MINOR CHILDREN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3093) 
for the relief of Mrs. Crescencia Lyra 
Serna and her minor children, Maria 
Minde Fe Serna, Sally Garoza Serna, 
Gonzalo Garoza Serna, and James 
Garoza Serna. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 3093 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 


purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Mrs. Crescencia Lyra Serna and her 
minor children, Maria Minde Fe Serna, Sally 
Garoza Serna, Gonzalo Garoza Serna, and 
James Garoza Serna, shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
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upon payment of the required visa fees. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such aliens as provided for in this Act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
officer to deduct the required numbers from 
the total number of immigrant visas and 
conditional entries which are made available 
to natives of the country of each alien's birth 
under paragraphs (1) through (8) of section 
203(a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOSEPHINE DUMPIT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4319) 
for the relief of Josephine Dumpit. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


H.R. 4319 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Josephine Dumpit may be clas- 
sified as a child within the meaning of sec- 
tion 101(b) (1) (F) of the Act, upon approval 
of a petition filed in her behalf by Mr. and 
Mrs. Max A. Dumpit, citizens of the United 
States, pursuant to section 204 of the Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 7, strike out “citizens of 
the United States” and substitute in lieu 
thereof the following: “a citizen of the 
United States and a lawfully resident 
alien, respectively.” 

On page 1, line 8, strike out the word 
“Act.” and substitute in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “Act: Provided, That the natural 
parents or brothers or sisters of the bene- 
ficiary shall not, by virtue of such rela- 
tionship, be accorded any right, privilege, or 
status under the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SOO YONG KWAK 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5179) 
for the relief of Soo Yong Kwak. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Soo Yong Kwak may be clas- 
sified as a child within the meaning of sec- 
tion 101(b) (1) (F) of the Act, upon approval 
of a petition filed in his behalf by Mildred 
E. and Jay D. Crookston, citizens of the 
United States, pursuant to section 204 of the 
Act. Section 204(c) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, relating to the number of 
petitions which may be approved, shall be 
inapplicable in this case, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 11, strike out the word 
“case.” and substitute in lieu thereof the 
following: “case: Provided, That the natural 
parents or brothers or sisters of the benefici- 
ary shall not, by virtue of such relationship, 
be accorded any right, privilege, or status 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act.” 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. HIND NICHOLAS CHABER, 
GEORGETTE HANNA CHABER, 
JEANETTE HANNA CHABER, AND 
VIOLETTE HANNA CHABER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6506) 
for the relief of Mrs. Hind Nicholas Cha- 
ber, Georgette Hanna Chaber, Jeanette 
Hanna Chaber, and Violette Hanna 
Chaber. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 6505 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Mrs. Hind Nicholas Chaber, 
Georgette Hanna Chaber, Jeanette Hanna 
Chaber, and Violette Hanna Chaber, the 
widow and children of an alien lawfully ad- 
mitted for permanent residence, shall be held 
and considered to be within the purview of 
section 203(a) of that Act and the provisions 


of section 204 of such Act shall not be ap- 
plicable in this case: 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
On page 1, line 8, strike out “section 203 


(a)” and substitute in lieu thereof “section 
203 (a) (2) ”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“For the relief of Mrs. Hind Nicholas 
Chaber, Georgette Hanna Chaber, Jean- 
ette Hanna Chaber and Violette Hanna 
Chaber.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further call 
of the Private Calendar be dispensed 
with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the call 
of the Private Calendar. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 7072, 
AIRPORT AND AIRWAY TRUST 
FUND AMENDMENTS 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill 
(H.R, 7072) to amend the Airport and 
Airway Development Act of 1970 to fur- 
ther clarify the intent of Congress as to 
priorities for airway modernization and 
airport development, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 
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(For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the House of Novem- 
ber 8, 1971.) 

Mr. STAGGERS (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the statement be considered as read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the conference agreement 
on H.R. 7072 pertaining to the admini- 
stration of the airport and airway trust 
fund. 

H.R. 7072 passed the House by unani- 
mous vote on September 22. As you will 
recall the principal purpose of this bill 
was to reassert congressional require- 
ments for the upgrading of the Nation’s 
aviation system. Essentially, the amend- 
ments to the Airport and Airway Devel- 
opment Act contained in that bill were 
designed to assure that specified mini- 
mum capital expenditures are made to 
improve airports and navigational facili- 
ties and that trust fund moneys not be 
diverted for other purposes. 

On October 12 the Senate passed a 
substitute to H.R. 7072. The House sub- 
sequently disagreed with the substitute 
and requested a conference. 

I am pleased to bring before you today 
a conference report which is identical to 
the House-passed version in all respects 
as it pertains to the administration of the 
airport and airway trust fund. This re- 
port differs from the House bill in only 
three areas: 

First. We agreed to correct an omission 
in the original legislation by making 
American Samoa and the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands eligible for the 
grant-in-aid program for airport and 
navigational facilities development. 

Second. We agreed to amend provisions 
of law which concern the airport certifi- 
cation program. This matter requires 
some explanation. 

For a number of years we have required 
pilots, mechanics, and aircraft to be cer- 
tificated by the FAA. In the Airport and 
Airway Development Act of 1970, the 
Congress added the additional require- 
ment that airports which serve certifi- 
cated air carriers also be certificated. 
This was a logical and necessary addition 
for air transportation safety. In the 1970 
act, we allowed a 2-year period for im- 
plementation of the program. The Sen- 
ate-passed substitute to H.R. 7072 con- 
tained an amendment to extend this 
leadtime for an additional year. Upon 
information from the FAA and a large 
number of small and medium-sized air- 
port operators around the country, a case 
was made to add 1 year to the lead- 
time—from May 21, 1972, to May 21, 
1973. We agreed to the Senate amend- 
ment on this matter. 

Third. Your conferees also decided to 
agree to a Senate amendment to the stat- 
utory requirements which prescribe 
terms and conditions for issuing airport 
operating certificates. As many of you 
know, the FAA has responsibility for in- 
Stalling air navigation facilities at air- 
ports throughout the Nation. Because 
this is essentially a Federal responsibility, 
the Senate did not believe it appropriate 
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to require airport operators to make ade- 
quate provision for such facilities before 
they can obtain an operating certificate. 
Therefore, your conferees agreed to an 
amendment which would remove this re- 
quirement fromthe statute. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the conference 
report is consistent with H.R. 7072 as 
passed by the House. It is identical to the 
House-passed bill in those major areas 
which concern the administration of the 
airport and airway trust fund. Finally, 
the Senate would have amended the tax 
provisions of the Airport and Airway 
Revenue Act. That act came out of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and we 
insisted that no changes in that act be 
made. The Senate receded. 

I urge, without reservation, the adop- 
tion of the conference report. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, the Air- 
port and Airways Act amendments which 
passed the House were intended to make 
sure that funds collected from airline 
passengers and put in the trust fund 
were used for the purposes and in the 
amounts intended by Congress to en- 
hance safety and convenience to air 
travelers. It did this by requiring that 
trust fund moneys be kept intact for the 
building and improving of airports and 
the development and installation of im- 
proved airways hardware. 

It was recognized that some adminis- 
trative and personnel expense would flow 
from this effort, and that is provided for. 
It was not intended that the agency 
charged with handling the trust fund ac- 
tivities should use it to write off and de- 
fray ordinary operating expenses. 

In the House version this was accom- 
plished by amending section 14 in title I, 
the part of the act which emanated from 
the Commerce Committee. The tax por- 
tion of the act which had been handled 
by the Ways and Means Committee was 
left untouched, although the actual re- 
sult of the change would definitely affect 
the operation of the title II. This was 
understood and agreed to by the two 
committees involved. 

The Senate bill did not go as far as 
the House bill in tying down the trust 
fund. It would have allowed its use for 
ordinary expenses once the minimum 
amounts required were spent for facili- 
ties. The House prevailed in the confer- 
ence and the bill reported back to you at 
this time contains the House language. 

Another difference was the fact that 
the Senate bill did make changes in title 
II of the act. This was dropped and the 
House version accepted. 

Except for the addition of Gaum and 
the Virgin Islands to the legislation, this 
disposed of the trust fund problem. 

There has been an entirely unrelated 
problem under discussion of late which 
does affect the language and operation 
of the Airport and Airways Act. The pro- 
visions of the act contemplate the start 
of a program to certify airports and to 
require certain safety features in order 
to qualify for such certification. Since the 
act was passed it has become increasingly 
clear that some airports will have ex- 
treme difficulty in making the arbitrary 
deadline set forth in the act. It also ap- 
pears that some requirements may be 
unreasonable and unworkable as well as 
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unnecessary for certain small airports 
which still have minimum airline service. 

Accepted from the Senate bill and 
agreed to by your conferees are provis- 
ions which extend the effective date of 
the certification sections for 1 addi- 
tional year to May 21, 1973. Also, the 
Senate bill would have completely re- 
moved the requirement for certain facil- 
ities in order to qualify, but the confer- 
ence version gives the Federal Aviation 
Administration some discretion in re- 
quiring such conditions where it would 
clearly appear to be in the public inter- 
est to do so. 

The agreements reached are in accord 
with the desires of the House as expressed 
in the bill considered and passed here, 
and I recommend approval of the con- 
ference report. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
previous question is ordered on the con- 
ference report. 

There was no objection. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaxer, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 392] 


Fisher 

Ford, 
William D, 

Fraser 

Gallagher 


Abbitt 
Abourezk 
Alexander 
Ashley 
Burleson, Tex. 
Casey, Tex. 
Celler 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clay 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Dellums 
Derwinski 
Diggs 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulski 
Edwards, La. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fish 


Price, Ill. 
Pucinski 
Roberts 
Runnels 
Scheuer 
Sebelius 
Steed 

Stokes 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Wright 


McCloskey 
McClure 
McKay 
McKevitt 
Macdonald, 


Mass. 
Mathias, Calif. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 367 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1972 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 704 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 704 

Resoived, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
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Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
11731) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Defense for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1972, and for other purposes, 
and all points of order against said bill are 
hereby waived. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed three hours, to be egual- 
ly divided and controlled by the chairman 
and ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 min- 
utes to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. SmitH), pending which I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 704 pro- 
vides an open rule with 3 hours of gen- 
eral debate for consideration of H.R. 
11731, the Department of Defense appro- 
priation bill for fiscal year 1972, and all 
points of order are waived against the 
bill. 

One reason for the waiver is the fact 
that H.R. 8687, the Department of De- 
fense authorization bill, has not been en- 
acted into law and there are 22 instances 
of appropriations in this bill affected by 
that lack of authorization. 

The list is as follows: 

On page 3, lines 11 through 18, “Reserve 
Personnel, Army”; 

On page 3, line 19 through page 4, line 2, 
“Reserve Personnel, Navy"; 

On page 4, lines 3 through 9, “Reserve Per- 
sonnel, Marine Corps”; 

On page 4, lines 10 through 17, “Reserve 
Personnel, Air Force”; 

On page 4, lines 18 through 25, “National 
Guard Personnel, Army”; 

On page 5, lines 1 through 7, “National 
Guard Personnel, Air Force”; 

On page 13, line 20 through page 14, line 
9, “Aircraft Procurement, Army”; 

On page 14, lines 10 through 24, “Missile 
Procurement, Army"; 

On page 15, lines 1 through 16, “Procure- 
ment of Weapons and Tracked Combat Ve- 
hicles, Army”; 

On page 17, lines 8 through 18, “Procure- 
ment of Aircraft and Missiles, Navy”; 

On page 17, line 19 through page 18, line 
14, “Shipbuilding and Conversion, Navy”; 

On page 18, line 15 through page 19, line 
9, “Other Procurement, Navy”; 

On page 19, lines 10 through 21, “Pro- 
curement, Marine Corps"; 

On page 19, line 22 through page 20, line 
18, “Aircraft Procurement, Air Force”; 

On page 20, line 19 through page 21, line 
18, “Missile Procurement, Air Force”; 

On page 23, lines 5 through 14, “Research, 
Development, Test, and Evaluation, Army”; 

On page 23, lines 15 through 24, “Research, 
Development, Test, and Evaluation, Navy"; 

On page 24, lines 1 through 10, “Research, 
Development, Test, and Evaluation, Air 
Force”; 

On page 24, line 11 through page 25, line 
12, “Research, Development, Test, and 
Evaluation, Defense Agencies”; and 

On page 25, lines 13 through 21, “Emer- 
gency Fund, Defense"; 

On page 45, line 13, through page 46, line 
20, “Section 738”, which makes appropria- 
tions available for the support of Vietnamese 
and other Free World Forces or for the sup- 
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port of local forces in Laos and Thailand, 
and related costs; and 

On page 48, line 9, through page 49, line 
2, “Anti-Ballistic Missile Construction.” 


In every instance cited the sum rec- 
ommended for appropriation is less than 
or the same as the sum named in the con- 
ference report on H.R. 8687. 

In addition, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in its report, on page 126, lists and 
recommends limitations and legislative 
provisions not heretofore carried in con- 
nection with any appropriations. 

The bill provides an appropriation of 
$71.048 billion, which is about $2 billion 
more than the appropriation the last 
fiscal year, but less than the budget 
figure. 

With 3 hours of general debate, there 
is ample time for the bill to be considered 
thoroughly and in detail. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of the 
rule. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may use. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California is recognized. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
the distinguished gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Sisk) has very ably pre- 
sented this rule. I agree with every state- 
ment he has made. I concur with him 
and associate myself with his statements, 
and in the interest of time, urge adop- 
tion of the rule. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I am happy 
to yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. So, then, this closed rule 
is a further tribute to foot-dragging. 
Here it is the middle of November and we 
still have to resort to a rule in order to 
get an appropriation bill before the 
House. We are resorting to a closed rule 
in the sense that all points of order are 
waived, in order to get this appropriation 
bill before the House of Representatives, 
due to the foot-dragging in the other 
body and its failure to approve author- 
izing legislation. Is that a correct 
assessment? 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I agree with the gentleman, however, 
in this instance the Rules Committee has 
had to waive all points of order, because 
I have three and a half pages here of 
nongermane matters which have not 
been approved yet. The House has taken 
care of many of them. Also there are 45 
instances of legislative language which is 
identical with previous legislative lan- 
guage in previous appropriation bills on 
defense. There was no objection from the 
Armed Services Committee thereto. 

However, I agree with the gentleman’s 
statement. 

Mr. GROSS. I cannot wait for another 
so-called reorganization bill to come 
along so that I can vote against it, and 
this is one of the reasons. I know the 
splendid contribution the gentleman 
from California made to that bill, but 
here is another example of how rape is 
carried out with respect to the orderly 
consideration of legislation. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I do not 
think the reorganization bill has any- 
thing to do with this bill. We face this 
every year, because of the delays. 

Mr. GROSS. But the House, through 
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the device of rules changes, was trying to 
establish orderly procedures in consider- 
ing legislation. At least it seems to me 
that was the alleged objective of the 
legislation. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I do not 
object to the gentleman’s statement. 
I will say to him we will have two or 
three more beauties from the Rules 
Committee before this session is over, 
and I hope the gentleman is here on 
those days. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I will be 
and I thank my friend from California 
for yielding. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, before the 
motion to go into the Committee of the 
Whole, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may have 5 legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks on the bill 
H.R. 11731, making appropriations for 
the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972, and for other 
purposes, in the body of the Recorp to- 
day and to include therewith pertinent 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11731) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 11731 with Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bili was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. Manon) will 
be recognized for 144 hours, and the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. MINSHALL) will 
be recognized for 144 hours. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Today we begin the consideration of 
the largest appropriation bill of the year. 
There are indications that in connection 
with this bill there will be several hard- 
fought amendments. One will have to do 
with an expenditure limitation and one 
will have to do with the proposed with- 
drawal of all our military forces from 
Vietnam. And there will be other amend- 
ments. It would seem that the best time 
to discuss these issues in detail will be 
under the 5-minute rule when the bill 
is being read for amendment. 

At this time of great international tur- 
bulence, it would not be wise to make 
radical or drastic changes in defense pro- 
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grams. To skyrocket upward or tobog- 
gan downward would be unwarranted, 
unsettling, and possibly dangerous. A 
steady and stable military program is 
called for and that is what the pending 
$71 billion appropriation bill provides. 
More so than usual, the short- and long- 
range future is unpredictable. 

The Soviet Union has surpassed us in 
intercontinental ballistic missiles on 
launcher, but for the current fiscal year 
our overall military strength is consid- 
ered sufficient to deter aggression inso- 
far as aggression can be deterred by mil- 
itary strength. 

Of course, we know that military 
strength is only one of the factors in 
deterring aggression. We know that the 
will and the unity of the people may 
often be more important than military 
strength. 

Yesterday I was in the home of Stephen 
Decatur, which is now an historic 
place in this city. I remembered the spirit 
of patriotism and love and support of 
country which existed at that time. I re- 
membered that toast which he made at 
Norfolk: 

Our country! In her intercourse with for- 
eign nations may she always be in the right; 
but our country, right or wrong. 


There is some considerable virtue in 
that. Perhaps there is something philo- 
sophically bad about it, but we must not 
retrogress to the point where we say we 
will support our opponents, whether they 
are right or wrong in their opposition to 
the United States. 

Now, the rate of Russian military 
buildup, if continued, will require next 
year a more adequate response than the 
pending bill provides—and I measure my 
words. 

The outcome of the strategic arms lim- 
itation talks with the U.S.S.R., the so- 
called SALT negotiations, remain unpre- 
dictable. Whether they will be fruitful or 
not is very much in doubt. 

We are rapidly discontinuing our com- 
bat role in Southeast Asia. Apparently 
some people are not fully aware of this, 
but we are. As of today, we have made a 
net withdrawal of some 360,000 men. As 
of February 1 of next year we will have 
made a withdrawal of 405,000 men 
from the peak of over 540,000 men—a 
withdrawal of almost 80 percent of the 
number which we had in Vietnam at the 
peak of the buildup. On about Febru- 
ary 1, we are advised that further with- 
drawals are to be ordered and 
implemented. 

But it seems that some of our people 
are insisting that we quickly, and per- 
haps recklessly, withdraw American 
power from the far Pacific and leave a 
vacuum which would be against the long- 
range best interest of the United States. 
We all want to see the war ended, at 
the earliest moment reasonably possible, 
but do we want to walk away and leave 
a vacuum and see the sacrifices we have 
made in life and limb and the invest- 
ments we have made in time and dollars 
go down the drain? What virtue is there 
in that? 

In World War I did we pull out the 
troops immediately after the actual com- 
bat ended? Of course not. The war ended 
in 1918, but we did not withdraw all our 
troops until 1923. 
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What about World War II? We still 
have a force of about 280,000 men in 
Western Europe. Suppose we had with- 
drawn them immediately after hostili- 
ties ceased. We would have left a vacuum. 
Would the western powers have the 
strength that they now have, and would 
it have been possible to prevent world 
war II? Would we have been able to 
have had at least some degree of peace 
during this 25-year period? I do not know 
but so far a third world war has been 
avoided. 

We were very much concerned about 
finding an acceptable solution to the war 
in Korea and when Mr. Eisenhower be- 
came President, he completed an agree- 
ment that brought an end to the fight- 
ing, but what did he do? He left Ameri- 
can forces on the scene in Korea after 
the combat was over to guarantee that 
we did not lose the fruits of what had 
been accomplished. Yes, the war in Ko- 
rea was ended; our objectives were 
largely attained, and today they remain 
intact. We did not walk away from a dif- 
ficult situation. 

In Korea we gave blood and treasure. 
We capitalized on the sacrifices we made 
in Korea, and we should not forfeit our 
opportunity to capitalize on the sac- 
rifices that we have made in Southeast 
Asia. 

Mr. Chairman, Indonesia, with its 100 
million people, the reservoir of much of 
the potential economic power in that 
part of the world, was about to go down 
the drain, but as the United States as- 
serted its power and influence in the far 
Pacific, a degree of stability was re- 
stored. The country gained the con- 
fidence and competence to recover and 
avoid a Communist take-over. 

Yes; we still have one division in Korea 
and we have spent a lot of money to help 
strengthen that country and to protect 
our investment there. 

A wise and successful investor does 
not walk away and leave his investment 
unprotected. 

Now, in the course of our history we 
come to Vietnam. It has been a frus- 
trating and often disappointing effort. 
President Eisenhower, President Ken- 
nedy and President Johnson all did what 
they thought was in the best interest of 
our country in dealing with the problem. 
President Nixon has followed in the 
same tradition, seeking to serve the best 
interests of the Nation. I do not ques- 
tion or impugn their motives under any 
circumstances and I have no patience 
with those who would impugn the mo- 
tives of Presidents of the United States 
in matters involving the life and death 
of this Nation, politics aside. 

The fact is that we have lost 55,000 
men in South Vietnam and invested in 
excess of $100 billion in treasure. Are 
we at this late hour going to quickly pull 
out all our forces and leave a vacuum 
in Southeast Asia? We did not do it in 
Korea. We did not do it in Europe after 
World War II. We did not do it after 
World War I. We must proceed with 
caution lest we jeopardize the power and 
infiuence of the greatest country in the 
world. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that Stephen 
Decatur had something when he said, 
“My country, right or wrong.” I grant 
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you that no one knows just what the 
precise answers are. But we need to be 
united. We need to look after our own 
self-interests as a nation. 

So, I propose to support the leadership 
of my country in this foreign policy mat- 
ter. That is just the way I mean to feel 
and that is the way I think the majority 
of this House feels. 

So, we must protect our investment in 
Vietnam and Southeast Asia, not by the 
use of combat forces but by the presence 
of power. We should use the presence of 
power not to fight but to avoid fighting. 

We are rapidly discontinuing our com- 
bat role in Southeast Asia. As of Febru- 
ary 1 of next year there may be some 
further sharp withdrawals announced. 

Now, before I proceed I want to yield 
to the gentlewoman from New York who 
is on her feet. 

Mrs. ABZUG. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I wonder if the gentleman could tell 
us how much money is allocated for 
Vietnam in this appropriation bill? I 
have read through it very carefully and 
I have not been able to determine the 
amount. 

Mr. MAHON. Anyone would have dif- 
ficulty in estimating how much will be 
used in Vietnam. 

If we maintain a force of about 2.5 
million men, if we maintain a certain 
number of ships, a certain number of 
aircraft, a certain training program and 
a certain number of bases, that costs so 
much regardless of whether or not we 
are in Vietnam. What personnel level 
is maintained and how many bases and 
ships are kept operative at what level is 
almost impossible to calculate. I would 
say Vietnam costs will be somewhere be- 
tween $5 and $8 million. 

Mrs. ABZUG. The gentleman said mil- 
lions. I think the gentleman might have 
meant billions. 

Mr. MAHON. I mean billions. 

It is difficult to estimate the figure for 
& number of reasons. Relatively little 
money will go for actual combat. What 
we are trying to do now is to achieve a 
position where we can maintain our 
presence and give the South Vietnamese 
maximum opportunity to exercise their 
independence and to prevent a complete 
deterioration in Southeast Asia—to avoid 
a takeover by the Communists of Thai- 
land, Cambodia, Laos, and South Viet- 
nam. 

So it is impossible to state precisely 
how much from this bill should be at- 
tributed to Vietnam. The war at one time 
was estimated to be costing in the area 
of $25 billion to $30 billion, and it is now 
estimated to be costing in the area of $5 
billion to $8 or $10 billion. 

Mrs. ABZUG. Do you think our role in 
the self-determination of the people of 
South Vietnam, when our presence in 
South Vietnam is costing between $8 and 
$10 billion, has been fulfilled? We have 
done nothing to disavow the nonelection 
which took place recently in South Viet- 
nam in which there were no other 
choices given the South Vietnamese peo- 
ple whereby they could have a deter- 
mination in the selection of a leader to 
help them. This was avoided by Mr. 
Thieu who saw to it that the opposition 
leaders were silenced or put into prison. 
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Is that the way we should spend $10 bil- 
lion, which you admit that we need to 
secure the independence of the South 
Vietnamese people? Should we be spend- 
ing $10 billion of the American taxpay- 
ers’ money and the lives of American men 
and the lives of innocent victims just to 
secure the corrupt and self-appointed re- 
gime in South Vietnam? Is that the fair 
thing to do for individuals and for the 
Vietnamese people, or any other people? 

Mr. MAHON. If the gentlewoman from 
New York has concluded, may I say that 
I am interested in preserving the in- 
tegrity, the power, and the strength of 
the United States. 

I am interested in seeing that we retain 
in effective posture vis-a-vis Red China, 
which menaces all of Asia, and in the 
long run the security of the United 
States. I am interested in seeing us main- 
tain a strong posture vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union that gives a maximum capability 
to prevent world war III. 

I realize that no government under the 
sun is perfectly free from criticism, and 
from mismanagement at times, and from 
some degree of corruption at times. And 
that includes to some degree even the 
United States. It includes, indeed, every 

try in the world. 
eres because I do not like the way the 
election went in South Vietnam, I am 
not willing to forfeit or abandon the tre- 
mendous investment in men and money 
of the United States and leave a vacuum 
of power which would be to the long- 
range disadvantage of the United 
States. I do not think that we can under- 
take to guarantee a pure and demo- 
cratic government in all of the countries 

e world. 
ah have to look after the United 
States. We have been seeking to keep 
freedom alive in South Vietnam, and in 
the larger sense in Korea, in the Middle 
East, and in Western Europe. 

What we are trying to look after is 
the long-range interests of the United 
States. And we have thus far, in this 25- 
year period, avoided world war IMI. 

Now, if I may proceed—— 

Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield one moment further? 

Mr. MAHON. I cannot yield further at 
this time. I will yield the gentlewoman 
some time later if she wishes and of 
course she can seek time under the 5- 
minute rule. 

Mrs. ABZUG. All right. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. MAHON. Nobody knows precisely 
what to do about military preparedness 
at a time like this but a majority of the 
55-member House Committee on Appro- 
priations agrees that the pending meas- 
ure proposes about what should be done 
at this time. 

The dismal state of Federal fiscal af- 
fairs had to be considered by the admin- 
istration and the committee in tailoring 
the pending measure. The deficit in Fed- 
eral funds last year was in excess of $30 
billion and the Federal funds deficit for 
the current year will be in excess of 
$35 billion. 

Revenues are being eroded by tax re- 
ductions with the hope of stimulating the 
economy. Large increases are being made 
in authorization programs and appropri- 
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ation bills. As Congress cuts taxes and 
reduces revenues, it should be remem- 
bered that Federal spending is estimated 
to increase this year by $20 billion over 
last year. 

The morning paper advises that in the 
third quarter of this calendar year, the 
balance-of-payments deficit was the 
largest and perhaps the most disastrous 
in history. 

In short, fiscally the Nation is out of 
joint and the inevitable day of reckoning 
is approaching. 

In this fiscal and economic atmos- 
phere some reductions in the defense 
budget would be expected. The proposed 
reduction in the pending bill is $2.4 bil- 
lion which should result in a spending 
reduction during this fiscal year of about 
$1 billion. 

It is impossible either in a brief state- 
ment or in a lengthy statement to the 
House of Representatives to describe fully 
the content of the pending measure but 
some basic information is in order. 

I shall now turn to the committee re- 
port and call your attention to some of 
the information contained therein. The 
summary pages from the front of the 
report follow: 


The Committee considered budget esti- 
mates totaling $73,543,829,000 as presented in 
the President’s Budget, as amended, for fis- 
cal year 1972. 

The acompanying bill recommends new 
appropriations in the total amount of $71,- 
048,013,000, a decrease of $2,495,816,000 below 
the estimates of which $535,000,000 is offset 
by transfers. The sum recommended is $1,- 
467,311,750 above the corresponding appro- 
priations enacted for fiscal year 1971. 

Congressional action on the bill authoriz- 
ing Procurement and Research, Develop- 
ment, Test, and Evaluation appropriations 
specified reductions from budgeted amounts 
totaling approximately $919,000,000. 

The net reductions recommended in the 
new appropriations requested in this bill 
total roughly 3 percent of the estimates; 
ninety-seven percent of the sum requested is 
recommended for appropriation. 

The sums recommended, when added to the 
balances remaining available on June 30, 
1971, will make a total of aproximately $82,- 
000,000,000 available for obligation and a 
total of approximately $102,000,000,000, in- 
cluding obligated and unobligated funds, 
available for expenditure in fiscal year 1972 
in the accounts included in this bill. 

The general transfer authority granted 
the Secretary of Defense is recommended to 
be $600,000,000. In addition, transfers total- 
ing $435,000,000 are recomended from prior 
year accounts along with a $100,000,000 trans- 
fer from the Defense Stock Fund and a $58,- 
700,000 transfer from the Air Force Stock 
Fund. 

The sums recommended for appropriation 
are considered to be sufficient to maintain 
adequate military strength in Fiscal Year 
1972 and will provide the base for carrying 
that strength forward into subsequent fiscal 
years. The reductions recommended can be 
accommodated without denying programs 
essential to the basic military strength of the 
country. Many of the actions recommended 
are intended to provide an increase in mili- 
tary strength through the improvement of 
management practices and procedures in the 
Department of Defense. The appropriation of 
the funds recommended will provide for in- 
creased readiness and for the modernization 
of hardware and equipment in a great number 
of areas. 

A brief summary of the major areas in 
which changes from the budget are recom- 
mended follows: 
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SELECTED MAJOR AREAS OF COMMITTEE 
ACTION 
[In millions] 
. Procurement funds failing au- 
thorization 
. Research, Development, Test, 
and Evaluation funds falil- 
ing authorization 
. Application of excess prior 
year funds to FY 1972 pro- 
gram 
. Reductions associated with 
56,000-man force reduction 
mandated in Selective Sery- 
—313, 800 
. Termination of Main Battle 
Tank Program 
- Reduction in Intelligence pro- 
grams 
. Increase for the Civilian 
Health and Medical Pro- 
gram of the Uniformed Sery- 
ices (Champus) 
- Reduction in civilian person- 
nel 
- Reductions in Safeguard pro- 
gram 
10. Reduction of requested 
transfer authority from 
$1.0 billion to $600 mil- 


— $662, 600 
— 257, 000 


—535, 000 


— 86, 600 


—181, 000 


+128, 700 
—49, 435 


—182, 600 


It is estimated that budgeted outlays (ex- 
penditures) will be reduced by approxi- 
mately $1.0 billion in fiscal year 1972 by the 
action of the Committee. 


BASIS OF CONSIDERATION 


The Committee on Appropriations con- 
tinues in its strong belief that adequate mil- 
itary strength is the foundation of national 
survival and must be given the highest pri- 
ority in the allocation of Federal funds. The 
magnitude of the sums proposed in the ac- 
companying bill gives substance to this be- 
lief. Even though there has been greatly in- 
creased spending in many non-defense areas, 
the national defense program remains the 
recipient of more appropriated funds than 
any other program area. 

The Committee is keenly aware of the se- 
rious threat to the national economy and 
to the Nation posed by excessive economic 
inflation. It is currently estimated that the 
deficit in this fiscal year will approximate 
$35,000,000,000 on a Federal funds basis and 
$28,000,000,000 on the unified budget basis. 
It has increased sharply from the January 
estimate—due to a fall-off of revenues be- 
cause of economic sluggishness and pend- 
ing tax reductions, and higher than antici- 
pated expenditures. The national debt has 
been increasing at a more rapid pace in re- 
cent years and the fact that the Govern- 
ment has been consistently spending far 
more than it has taken in is a major factor 
in the inflation which is eroding the dollar 
all over the world. Inflation has not only 
adversely affected most of the individuals 
in the country but has impacted severely on 
national defense in that the defense dollar 
buys far less than it bought in past years. 

The Government’s attempts to control in- 
flation cannot succeed in the long term 
unless Federal receipts more closely match 
Federal spending. 

With both the need to provide adequate 
defense and the need to control inflation in 
mind, the Committee has carefully screened 
the budget requests for the Department of 
Defense and has recommended that reduc- 
tions be made wherever reasonably possible. 
No essential programs have been adversely 
affected by the reductions recommended. 

Congressional oversight of defense spend- 
ing plays an important role in national secu- 
rity in compelling the military services to 
channel their financing into the areas of 
highest priority. All Defense Budget programs 
are not of equal priority and too often funds 
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are requested for programs which do not èn- 
hance our security in any meaningful way. 

Intelligence estimates presented to the 
Committee show that the Soviet Union is 
engaged in strengthening and modernizing 
its military forces. The Soviet Union has 
passed the United States in numbers of inter- 
continental ballistic missiles on launchers. 
The United States still maintains an ade- 
quate and credible strategic deterrent force 
since our missile launching submarines still 
outnumber those of the Soviet Union and our 
manned strategic bomber aircraft far out- 
number those of the Soviets. 

It was probably inevitable that a world 
power such as the Soviet Union would even- 
tually turn its attention to the construction 
of a first class deep water navy, and the Soviet 
has done so. The Soviet ICBM buildup and 
the Soviet naval buildup are matters over 
which the United States has no direct con- 
trol. We must measure their buildup and con- 
tinue to evaluate their strength and their 
intentions so that we may be certain that 
our forces are adequate to discourage on 
attack based on a Soviet miscalculation of 
weakness on the part of the United States. 
The Committee believes that those forces are 
now in being, and feels that the magnitude 
and intensity of the Soviet buildup pre- 
cludes the United States from making dras- 
tic reductions in the Defense budget at this 
time. 

While the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 
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have been in progress, the United States has 
refrained from increasing its strategic nu- 
clear forces. The Soviets have increased their 
strategic forces rapidly during the same 
period. While it appears that today the Unit- 
ed States has strategic strike capability which 
will continue to deter any possibility of a 
reasoned Soviet attack, the Committee be- 
lieves that the Department of Defense can- 
not wait another year on an agreement in 
SALT while the Soviets produce additional 
strategic weapons and the United States does 
not. 

The budget did not request one additional 
strategic bomber or one additional strategic 
missile, either land-based or sea-based, for 
our forces and none are provided in the au- 
thorizing legislation or in the accompanying 
bill. The budget does provide for improve- 
ments in our strategic forces in that the 
multi-warhead POSEIDON sea-based mis- 
siles are replacing the shorter range POLARIS 
missiles and the Minuteman force is being 
upgraded with the introduction of multiple 
independently targeted re-entry vehicles and 
hardening. 

It has been the pattern of the United 
States to sharply reduce our military forces 
after the end of a major conflict. We did 
so after World War II and again after the 
Korean War. The War in Southeast Asia 
is not yet over but active participation by 
United States forces has greatly decreased. 
Even so, the Fiscal Year 1972 Budget, and 
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the appropriations recommended in the ac- 
companying bill, represent increases over the 
previous fiscal year, not decreases. The de- 
creases in military personnel in the past year 
would lead the Congress to anticipate a budg- 
et decrease, not an increase. The increase 
of $1.5 billion is supported by a number of 
factors. High costs due to economic inflation 
have caused defense costs to rise. The desire 
to continue on-going programs and installa- 
tions in order to provide jobs and in order 
to avoid a further increase in unemploy- 
ment is probably a factor. Also, the military 
services, as is not uncharacteristic of Gov- 
ernment agencies generally, have sought the 
opportunity to keep their budgets at a high 
level and have included favored programs in 
the Budget which could not be funded when 
the war made heavier demands on appropria- 
tions. The Committee believes that this is an 
area which calls for close Congressional 
scrutiny during this transition period and 
has tried to screen new proposals carefully. 


First consider that the bill provides 
$71 billion for the current fiscal year, 
which is rapidly moving along, having 
begun on the first day of July. 

If we turn to page 2 of the report we 
see that we have increased the bill over 
last year by in excess of a billion dol- 
lars. The summary table printed on page 
2 of the report follows: 


Functional title 


Appropriation, fiscal Budget estimate, 
year 1971 (new fiscal year 1972 (new 
budget obligational budget obligational 
authority) authority) 


Title |—Military personnel 

Title 11—Retired military personnal.. 

Title 11|—Operation and maintenance. 

Title |V—Procurement 

Title V—Research, development, test 
(Transfer authority) 

Title Vi—Special foreign currenc 

Title VIl—General Provisions (A t 

Title VIII—Anti-ballistic missile construction 


Total, Department of Defense 
(Transfer authority) 


"73, 543, 829, 000 


(1, .58, 000, 000) 


One would wonder or ask why with 
the war costs decreasing rapidly we are 
increasing appropriations. We have given 
numerous pay increases to our military 
and civilian personnel and about 60 per- 
cent of all the money in this $71-billion 
pill goes for pay of personnel and for the 
support of personnel and not for weap- 
onry. 

PROPOSED REDUCTIONS 

The reductions we have made amount 
to $2.5 billion. 

I will elaborate on many of these mat- 
ters for the record. 

We enumerate the reasons for the re- 
ductions. And one reason for the reduc- 
tion was the reduction provided and 
mandated by the procurement authoriza- 
tion bill—of $662 million in procurement 
programs and $257 million in research 
and development programs. 

We recovered from unobligated prior 
years’ appropriations $435 million by 
the technique of transferring these funds 
in lieu of new appropriations. Last year 
we made procurement and R.D.T. & E. 
funds available for obligation for 2 
years or 3 years or 5 years instead of 
available until expended. Following the 
periods stated they would revert to the 
Treasury. So we capitalized on the 
availability of those funds in preparing 
this bill for the consideration of the 
House. 


The Selective Service law passed by 
the Congress provided for a 56,000-man- 
year cut in the budgeted manpower of 
the services. As a result of this cutback 
by the Congress in the size of the mili- 
tary forces, we were able to make a re- 
duction of $313 million. 


MAIN BATTLE TANK 


The bill provides no funds for the con- 
tinuation of development of the XM-803 
main battle tank of the Army. The bill 
does provide $20 million for the develop- 
ment of two new prototype tanks. This 
action terminates the main battle tank 
program. 

It is felt that to continue the main 
battle tank program would be to throw 
good money after bad. The main battle 
tank program was initiated as a joint 
tank development program between the 
United States and Germany and was ini- 
tially funded in fiscal year 1964. Since 
that time there have been many tech- 
nical difficulties and cost increases and 
the Germans have ceased their participa- 
tion in the program. Approximately $300 
million has been provided to date for the 
program. 

The proposed XM-—803 is unnecessarily 
complex, excessively sophisticated, and 
too expensive. The Army has deleted 
some of the systems which were proposed 
for the tank in the earlier days of the 
program in an attempt to field an austere 
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version of the main battle tank for some- 
thing around $600,000. It appears that 
this effort has not been successful and 
that the XM-803 tanks would probably 
cost between $850,000 and $1 million 
each. 

What we need are tanks which are 
rugged and dependable and which are 
priced so that we can buy the large num- 
bers required to offset the large Soviet 
tank forces. 

The many complex and marginal sys- 
tems included in the main battle tank 
program tend to make it unreliable in 
that each of these complex systems would 
tend to breakdown and impair the effec- 
tiveness of the force. 

The House voted to delete the funds 
for this program on the recommendation 
of the Armed Services Committee in the 
passage of the authorization bill. The 
Senate deleted all the procurement funds 
and provided that research and develop- 
ment continue. After much discussion 
the Senate position was agreed to in the 
conference. The action we are recom- 
mending restates the position formerly 
taken by the House on this matter. 

INTELLIGENCE 

The bill provides for a reduction of 
$181 million across the board in the in- 
telligence operations of the Department 
of Defense. The committee has found the 
various intelligence operations to have 
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grown beyond the size absolutely neces- 
sary to provide needed intelligence. The 
committee does not question the impor- 
tance of good intelligence. We must know 
what our opponents are doing. But we 
have redundant means of obtaining in- 
telligence, all of which are not essential. 
It has been generally recognized, both in 
the Congress and in the executive branch, 
that some streamlining of the Defense 
intelligence operations would have to be 
made. About 10 days ago the President 
announced a reorganization of the man- 
agement of intelligence. 

In recent years the committee has had 
many hearings, investigative reports, and 
other indications of excessive spending in 
the intelligence area. I believe that the 
reductions made can be applied in such 
a way that the essential intelligence re- 
quirements of the United States will con- 
tinue to be met. In fact, we expect an 
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improvement in intelligence operations. 
Now, excessive data at times clogs the 
pipeline so that it is difficult to obtain 
needed intelligence in the time in which 
it would be most useful. 

CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


The bill provides for a reduction of 
$49.4 million in civilian personnel. The 
President has stated that civilian person- 
nel in the Government would be reduced 
by 5 percent in this fiscal year as a part 
of his program of economic restraints. 
No specific instructions have been given 
to the Department of Defense in this 
area, but the committee feels that the 
reductions recommended which are far 
less than the 5 percent indicated by the 
President are appropriate and will be in 
line with the President’s specific recom- 
mendations. The bill provides about $7.8 
billion for the civilian personnel of the 
Department of Defense, not including 
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those civilian personnel funded under 
industrially funded activities. 

We increased the budget for civilian 
health and medical programs for the 
uniformed services by $128 million. 

We reduced the Safeguard ABM pro- 
gram by $182 million. 

Those generally are the big areas where 
reductions and modifications in the budg- 
et were made. 

MILITARY PERSONNEL 


With respect to the number of people 
that this bill will support, if we turn 
over in the report to page 25, we find 
that on June 30, 1970, we had 3 million 
men and women in the armed services. 
It is estimated that at the end of this 
fiscal year we will have a half million 
fewer men and women—about 2.5 mil- 
lion, The table from page 25 of the report 
follows: 
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PROTOTYPE DEVELOPMENT 


One of the things we are doing in this 
bill is insisting upon more prototype de- 
velopment, more “fly before you buy,” 
more testing of weapons before we go into 
production, in order that the problems 
which have arisen in connection with 
the F-111, the C-5A, and the F-14 will 
not be so likely to arise in the future. 

This would get us away from the 
procedure we have followed for years in 
which we have bought paper aircraft 
which have too often failed to live up to 
expectations. In following the prototype 
hardware development concept we will 
at least know something of the end prod- 
uct before we involve ourselves in hard- 
ware procurement and, hopefully, we 
will be able to produce better military 
hardware with fewer defects and at an 
overall lower cost. 

PERSONNEL ACTIONS 

We do quite a number of things in 
connection with military personnel. 
Heretofore the services have been re- 
quired to take a certain percentage of 
their new accessions from mental group 
IV. Mental group IV individuals are those 
individuals who score from 10 to 30 on 
the Armed Forces qualification test, a 
test where ratings range from zero to 
100. They have been taking from 50,000 
to 100,000 of these men per year into 
the service. Much of the difficulty the 
services have experienced in disciplines 
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has come from this group. We do not 
negate the program of the services in 
taking people in these lower mental 
brackets into the service, but we make a 
stipulation that these acquisitions shall 
not be based upon a quota system. 

We discussed the recruiting program 
at great length. As we try to move, hope- 
fully, toward an all-volunteer Army. 

We discussed in some detail the fact 
that this bill contains about $7.5 billion- 
plus for research and development, and 
we discussed the programs that are under 
research and development—and they are 
very substantial indeed. 

FUNDING OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

CENTERS 

Speaking of the request for R.D.T. & E. 
appropriations, I would like to mention 
something which came to the attention 
of the committee this year. 

During fiscal year 1971, for test pur- 
poses, selected research and develop- 
ment centers were placed under a “serv- 
ice funding” concept of management. 
This concept is generally referred to in 
the Department of Defense as a “work- 
ing capital” or “industrial funded” type 
of operation. Funds for these types of 
research and development operations are 
not obtained directly through the appro- 
priation process, but indirectly through 
funds appropriated to the services for 
specific programs or projects. The serv- 
ices then place an order against a par- 


ticular center for specific research and 
development work. 

Under the “service funding” concept, 
visibility of the operation at a particular 
center is, to a large extent, lost to the 
committee. This visibility is very impor- 
tant in the R.D.T. & E. area. Under the 
direct appropriation process responsibil- 
ity can be affixed to a center for carrying 
out a specific operation. There are also 
many other advantages, such as reduc- 
ing funding when appropriate. 

The committee would like to retain 
this visibility and I am requesting the 
Department of Defense to return to spe- 
cific line item requests for these centers 
in presenting the fiscal year 1973 budget 
request. 

We discuss, beginning on page 72 of 
the report, the procurement program, 
which is about an $18 billion program 
for all the services. 

I think I should not take any more of 
the time of the committee to discuss the 
details of the bill. Anybody who wants 
to know more of the details, should read 
the report or portions of the report, and 
the bill itself, and portions of the nine 
volumes of the hearings which were con- 
ducted. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not undertake 
to take further time at the present mo- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
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nizes the gentleman from Ohio 
MINSHALL). 

Mr. MINSHALL, Mr. Chairman, and 
members of the committee, I, too, like 
the chairman, am not going to cover 
that material which I know will be 
thoroughly gone into on both sides of 
each question when the appropriate 
amendments are offered to this bill. 

As you all well know, we have 3 hours 
of general debate, and it is anticipated 
at this juncture that, with the amend- 
ments and all the discussions thereto, 
we will be very fortunate if we finish this 
bill even late tonight, or we might even 
go into tomorrow. Hopefully, we can fin- 
ish it tonight. 

The chairman has pointed out very 
well that this subcommittee has con- 
cluded its hearings, consisting of some 
56 days of testimony with over 8,000 
pages of testimony—some nine volumes 
of very detailed testimony. 

Of course, the printed volumes do not 
include those parts of the transcript that 
were deleted for security purposes— 
many pages more. As the Members well 
know, many of my friends on this side of 
the aisle and friends on the other side of 
the aisle have sat on this subcommittee 
for many years long before my tenure 
began in 1960. The gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Manon), the distinguished 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, has, I think, a total of approxi- 
mately 30 years on the Appropriations 
Committee and in the Congress. I think 
I would be remiss if I did not pay tribute 
not only to those who serve on this com- 
mittee, including the chairman and 
those of the minority and the majority 
side, but also give due credit to the won- 
derful staff we have who have worked 
so tirelessly and diligently in giving of 
their time and patience and good coun- 
sel throughout the years. They have done 
an outstanding job. 

The chairman has summarized the fis- 
cal year 1972 Defense Department ap- 
propriation bill in his usually clear and 
fair manner. In following him, I would 
just like to underscore two areas which 
made our efforts to cut this budget often 
difficult and in some instances even im- 
possible. 

I should like to point out to the com- 
mittee at this point that the House Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee over the past 
4 to 5 years has deleted from adminis- 
tration requests approximately $15 bil- 
lion, not with a meat-ax approach, but 
with a very careful surgeon’s approach. 

This year we have eliminated $2.5 bil- 
lion in nonessential spending, lowering 
the Pentagon’s request from $73.5 billion 
to our recommendation in this bill, which 
is now before the Members of $71 billion. 
This is a billion and a helf dollars less 
than was appropriated for the Defense 
Department in fiscal year 1971. 

My colleagues and I have spent many 
hours of hard and often frustrating work, 
extending over much of this year, in our 
efforts to reduce this budget, and I want 
to emphasize without jeopardizing na- 
tional security—and it might be well to 
place our endeavors in that perspective. 

During World War II our Nation allo- 
cated more than 36 percent of our gross 
national product, our total economic out- 
put, for defense. During the postwar 
period, defense spending dropped to a low 
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of about 4.5 percent in 1948 and 1949. 
Then during the Korean war, it surged 
back to about 13 percent of our gross na- 
tional product. With this budget it ac- 
counts for only 6.5 percent of our gross 
national product. The lowest that it has 
been in nearly two decades. 

More than half of today’s budget— 
and I want Members to listen very care- 
fully to this—52 percent of it to be exact, 
consists of pay and benefits for approxi- 
mately 2.4 million military and approxi- 
mately 1 million civilian personnel. 
Our bill provides for a reduction of more 
than 1 million military, below the peak 
of Vietnam war strength of 3.5 million 
in 1908. As fiscal year 1972 closes, we will 
be at the lowest force level in more than 
20 years. It is in this area where we most 
graphically see the devastation wrought 
by inflation on attempts to keep this par- 
ticular budget down. 

By the end of fiscal year 1972 we will 
have some 200,000 fewer personne] than 
we had in 1964, the so-called prewar 
year, yet personnel costs in 1964 were 43 
percent of the budget, almost 10 percent 
less than today. Inflation has added over 
$17 billion to the personnel costs of the 
Department of Defense, and that figure 
does not include the recent pay raise. 

Just as startling is the projection of 
retired pay for military retirees. Today’s 
bill—and the report bears me out—in- 
cludes $3.8 billion for some 870,000 re- 
tirees. Since retired pay continues to in- 
crease each year, our committee asked 
the Defense Department to project the 
number of retirees and the cost in the 
year 2000. Now listen to this: By the 
turn of the century we will have an esti- 
mated 1.6 million retirees drawing mili- 
tary retirement benefits at an annual 
cost—an annual cost in the year 2000— 
of around $36 billion. 

Testifying before our subcommittee, 
the Defense Comptroller, Assistant Sec- 
retary Robert C. Moot, said he did not 
find the term “explosive” too strong a 
word to describe the impact of inflation 
on the defense budget. 

Another obstacle across the path of our 
economy efforts has been the Pentagon's 
compulsion to make decisions and com- 
mit billions of dollars on new weapons 
systems that exist only on paper. All of 
us have agonized over whether it would 
be less costly to go ahead or to retreat 
and start anew on the billion-dollar 
bungles still haunting us from the Mc- 
Namara days. The point is, the awful 
mistakes that have resulted from de- 
cisions reached on the basis of paper 
studies should have pounded home the 
lesson, “fly before you buy.” 

I am proud to say that this adminis- 
tration has adopted the “fly before you 
buy” concept. It is not truly “fly before 
you buy,” but at least during the be- 
ginning of the transition period they are 
starting out on the right track. 

Our committee most strongly and 
emphatically gives its endorsement to 
the concept of prototype development in 
the acquisition of new weaponry. Ten 
years’ sour experience and the wasteful 
expenditure of billions of dollars in- 
escapably prove that better procurement 
methods must be established. The argu- 
ment that design and development and 
competitive testing of a weapon could 
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“take too long” is shot down when we 
look at the horrible results of the paper 
studies. 

I should like to recount a few of the 
bad bungles we have had in the past: 

The F-111 program. Members have all 
been aware of this fiasco. The F-111-B 
program was finally completely scrubbed 
by the Navy. 

The main battle tank program, which 
I believe should have been scrubbed 2 or 
3 years ago. We had at least the courage 
and foresight to not let them go any 
further in this year’s budget, and took 
out the MBT funds. 

The C-5A. I do not need to say any 
more except to say that the “fiy before 
you buy” concept will hopefully prevent 
such boondoggles in the future. 

I should like to quote now from the 
committee report, which says: 

The very complex studies and analyses 
which have preceded weapons procurement 
have proven to be more costly than reliable. 
The results of the paper studies are inter- 
preted differently by different people. Ambi- 
guities exist and errors exist. The ability of 
men to put all the pertinent factors involved 
on paper so that other men can make the 
proper decision as to which of two weapons 
systems should proceed has proved faulty. 


Secretary Laird, I believe, has now put 
this train on the right track. He has done 
an outstanding job, and will, I know, 
make every effort to avoid the derail- 
ments that plagued the previous admin- 
istrations. 

Our committee feels that fabrication 
and testing or prototype models in a 
competitive environment would minimize 
the problem of concurrency which has 
existed between development and pro- 
duction phases of major weapon systems 
programs. This excessive concurrency 
has been a serious source of waste re- 
sulting in numerous deficiencies in pro- 
duction equipment, reducing the effec- 
tiveness or increasing the price of the 
equipment, or both. And all too often, I 
must say, both. 

To obtain maximum advantage from 
the prototyping concept, our consensus 
is that competition should be established 
between at least two companies on each 
system, with the incentive of a profitable 
procurement contract insuring maximum 
effort on the part of the competitors. 

I want to assure my colleagues in the 
committee that if this administration 
follows these guidelines—and I believe 
they will—this will result in savings, as 
we look down the road, of literally bil- 
lions of dollars. I am only sorry that the 
“fiy before you buy” concept was not 
started sooner. 

Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MINSHALL, I yield to the gentle- 
man for a question. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman said that 
he was glad to see the administration had 
adopted the fly-before-you-buy concept. 
Would the gentleman say that that ap- 
proach is applicable to the F-14 pro- 
gram? 

Mr. MINSHALL. No. I said in the be- 
ginning of the transition period there 
were certain foibles and weaknesses in 
this program, but we are transitioning 
as fast as we can, to avoid the mistakes 
of the past. This is the plan of Secre- 
tary Laird and the administration. 
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Mr. YATES. With respect to the F-14, 
it is a concurrency program at present? 

Mr. MINSHALL. It is to a degree, and 
I am sure we are on top of it and will 
make sure that there is no more waste 
and extravagance in the program than 
can possibly be avoided. 

Mr. MAHON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MINSHALL, I am glad to yield to 
the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. MAHON. I think in all fairness it 
should be said that it will probably not 
be possible to use the prototype approach, 
the fly-before-you-buy approach, com- 
pletely on all weapons systems. 

Mr. MINSHALL. I said that in my 
statement, Mr. Chairman, and I certain- 
ly concur with you, but at least we are 
pushing in that direction and we are go- 
ing to carry out the concept as rapidly 
and as best we can. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Thank you. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. WHITTEN). 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
vote for this bill because neither the 
committee, the chairman of the full 
committee, nor the staff have had an 
opportunity to do the preliminary work 
which is essential to support the changes 
which I believe to be an absolute must 
if we are to save our Nation. 

Later in this speech I will elaborate 
on some of the things I say here, giving 
excerpts from the hearings and debates 
in the Congress to support my views. 

In the first place, I think this Nation 
is faced with certain realities of life and 
we will have to review our overall for- 
eign policy and our defense policy and 
scale down in a great way the total 
amount that we are spending in the 
name of defense which is not really that, 
in my opinion. 

As many of you know, I started serv- 
ing on the Committee on Appropriations 
in 1943. Except for 2 or 3 years, I have 
served on the appropriations end of the 
military operations since that time. 

Let me briefly tell you why I want to 
take this time. It is because, in the first 
place, after World War II, this Nation 
set out on an international policy of in- 
jecting ourselves into the internal affairs 
of just about every country in the world 
which would let us. 

THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. Chairman, because in World War 
I we had not joined the League of Na- 
tions and World War II came along, 
many people took the simple thought 
that had we joined the League of Na- 
tions we might not have had World War 
II. That does not necessarily follow. And, 
at this late date many people might have 
thought that the United Nations, since 
we did not get in the League of Nations, 
might be a deterrent to future wars and 
might prove to be an instrument for 
preventing what has happened. 

But now we look at it after 15 or 18 
years. What it turned out to be was a 
forum in which all of our enemies could 
reach the ears of the people of the 
world through the present news media 
and then, through our foreign aid pro- 
gram, we had to buy the votes of many 
small countries which we had created in 
Africa, most of whom we had gotten 
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into the United Nations. We know the 
U.N. or a majority of its members now 
seem to delight in turning down and con- 
demning our country. 

Mr. Chairman, largely through various 
foreign aid programs we have made com- 
petitors out of our customers. I know 
you have heard my colleagues go into 
many, many details, but this phase of it 
I do not know that you have had pre- 
sented to you, but we have had many 
companies organized for the specific pur- 
pose of handling foreign aid programs. 
Many have made their stockholders rich 
just to engage in the business of giving 
away the substance of the American peo- 
ple to almost everyone who would take it. 
Now after going in debt about $140 bil- 
lion, this program not only has failed but 
it has the United States in a bad way at 
home and abroad. 

Mr. Chairman, some years ago there 
was an investigation by a subcommittee 
which I had the honor to head to see 
what we were doing with American dol- 
lars and American technical know-how. 
It developed that we had 723 American 
experts teaching people all over the 
world how to produce the same agricul- 
tural commodities we produce in the 
United States today. We feel the adverse 
effects today. 

It was our country that went to Europe 
and said, “Well, you folks ought to get 
together and organize for a common 
market between yourselves, thus it was 
our Nation which sponsored the Euro- 
pean Common Market with our money. 
However, many did not realize and 
would not believe that when European 
countries got together they would make 
efforts to freeze us out—they see it now. 

Mr. Chairman, that is what is hap- 
pening. I say to you that we have made 
competitors out of our customers around 
the world. We have injected ourselves 
into the internal affairs of just about 
every country which would let us do it. 

Mr. Chairman, foreign aid has not 
gone to the people of the various re- 
cipient countries, it has gone to the in- 
cumbent governments. The result is that 
we have little support around the world. 
The situation is much the same as if you 
went into the adjacent States of Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, or even into Missis- 
sippi, took your money there and kept 
in power in those States officials beyond 
the time that the people themselves 
wanted to keep them, and the minute 
they ever throw out the officials we 
underwrite, they feel toward us like the 
people themselves feel today when they 
finally get rid of the officials we under- 
on In other words, they, in turn, dis- 

e us. 


OUR COLOSSUS MILITARY INTELLIGENCE 


Now, one of the things that has not 
been touched upon but which is disap- 
pointing to me—and you will not find 
this in the report because the report 
reads almost like this committee ap- 
proves of what has gone on. I do not be- 
lieve the American people have any idea 
of the way in which intelligence has 
been run or rather not run. 

My friends, if there ever has been 
duplication of effort or lack of coordina- 
tion on anything it is with intelligence. 
The situation is downright dangerous in 
my opinion to this country. 
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You know, they refer to the intel- 
ligence community. Why? Because that 
is the only apt way to describe it. It is 
almost like trying to run our defense 
through a town meeting. The various in- 
telligence agencies have trouble know- 
ing each other. 

Mr. Chairman, a few years ago we 
had an investigation at my suggestion 
and it developed that the Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency had 518 linear feet of re- 
ports—fiat sheets filed face to face—that 
they had not had an opportunity to 
examine. We felt the effects in the 
Pueblo incident, the Liberty, the Tet 
enemy offensive in Vietnam. Yes, we had 
and we have Navy Intelligence, Air Force 
Intelligence, Army Intelligence, Central 
Intelligence, but then with our boo-boo in 
Cuba we set up Defense Intelligence and, 
in effect, put a fifth wheel on top of the 
others. 

Mr. Chairman, what makes me sad 
about this situation is that we had to go 
into this matter with the Secretary of 
Defense and he brought in one of his 
good friends who acknowledged that he 
did not have any experience in military 
intelligence, but he said he had experi- 
ence in the study of management and 
the Secretary of Defense said that this 
man had spelled out to him how he was 
going to study this management prob- 
lem and how he was going to bring to- 
gether this big backlog and eliminate 
all of this duplication, which resulted in 
sending a message around the world, 
but ended up out here about 30 or 40 
miles away at Fort Meade, Md. How- 
ever, after a year he acknowledged that 
he had not reorganized this monstrosity 
of intelligence, so necessary to our safe- 
ty, the gathering of evidence to support 
decisions, but had only “put in a better 
man.” 

Now, whether there is a better man 
in charge—and I do not mean to reflect 
on the men they have, but if the men 
they have are better than the others it 
does reflect on the others. My friends, it 
is the system, or lack of, which is bad. 
Imagine how hard it is to fix responsibil- 
ity or to obtain reliable answers where 
the responsibility is fixed in the intelli- 
gence community. 


EFFECT OF DEFENSE SPENDING 


We now come to the kind of situa- 
tion we face, and that is that no na- 
tion in history has, over a long period of 
time, spent over half of its total income 
on defense without ruinous inflation. 
That is what we are doing and for non- 
defense programs operated in the name 
of defense. We found in our subcommit- 
tee some years ago, when the Secretary 
of the Army said, “Listen, we bought 
$100 million worth of trucks to speed up 
the economy,” that came at a time when 
we had trucks running out of our ears 
around the world. We can better spend 
those funds for needed programs. 

Iam telling you that defense expendi- 
tures are the way we have been running 
many programs in the colleges and else- 
where, by contract and otherwise; that 
is the way we have been running our 
world affairs. Many of these programs 
may be worthwhile if properly justified. 
Some may need to go to the Department 
of Education, or maybe in other appro- 
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priations, but they will be viewed for 
what they are. 

The thing about defense is that we 
have to have it. We have to have defense. 
Defense is necessary. But except for that 
fact, as a matter of economics, almost 
all defense expenditures are 100 percent 
inflationary. You do not get any useful 
goods. Oh, you may get a few research 
results, but you spend your money and 
you do not have anthing that contributes 
to the economy. 

But if to speed up the economy is the 
reason we spend, and we must make 
money flow—and you have been print- 
ing it for a long time—I am saying to you 
we are faced with a restudy of our over- 
all foreign policy, particularly of the 
United Nations. It has just about pulled 
us under, of foreign aid and, yes, of de- 
fense spending. We are faced with the 
realities of life. We can no longer take 
American dollars and underwrite every 
competing nation around the world, and 
eo these American companies who profit 

yit. 

We must realize that we can no longer 
carry American experts around the world 
and make competitors out of our custom- 
ers. But the fact is that we are going to 
have to make a study of defense spending 
or spending in the name of defense and 
see what part of it is defense and what 
part of it is something else. 

We must turn to the National Guard, 
to the Reserves, while we center active 
service in key areas. 

You may say, well, you are making this 
speech—why do you not do something 
about it? But I am like you. Though I 
would eliminate many things I have dis- 
cussed now, however, as to defense, I am 
going to see that we have protection, just 
like my chairman, until we can make 
these studies so we may cut these items 
and know what we are doing. We are 
caught in this situation. But the storm 
signals are out. If you do not believe it, 
just look around you. 

I said in 1964, and in 1965, and in 1966, 
that we were in Vietnam because of for- 
eign aid, and I said then that we were 
never going to get out until we told the 
South Vietnamese what we are going to 
do, and mean it, because they will never 
voluntarily let us pull those billions of 
dollars out of their economy. We could 
never do anything that would satisfy 
them. As I said then, and I say it again, 
we are going to have to see what is in the 
true interests of the United States. The 
time has come that you cannot afford to 
put something not really defense under 
the name of defense spending and not 
feel the effect of it; that will not hold any 
more; it will not work. 

I heard my good friend, the gentleman 
from Ohio, make a statement a moment 
ago. He said: 

I have not had time to discuss the effect of 
inflation on military spending. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Mississippi (Mr. WHITTEN). 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me the extra 
time. 
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And to repeat, the gentleman said: 


I have not had a chance to discuss the 
effect of inflation on defense spending. 


I recall a few years ago that the cost 
for the same things was increasing about 
7 percent a year because of inflation. 
Well, let us look at the other side of it, 
and that is: What is the effect of defense 
spending on inflation? It is the major 
cause—and much of it nonessential. 

I dare say that nondefense items in the 
defense bill probably have the major ad- 
verse effect. I will say again—and in the 
Recorp I am going to place, under the 
permission I received earlier, the details 
on the Liberty and the Pueblo, and the 
Tet offensive, and the statements by this 
man who came to investigate and reorga- 
nize the Defense Department, and ended 
up becoming Secretary of the Army, and 
said that all he had done was get a better 
man because he decided a better man was 
better than a reorganization. 

Oh, I know you read in the paper 
where the same man, and my good friend, 
is now going to reorganize intelligence. 
His statement again was in the press, on 
paper so to speak. The only thing is, his 
predecessor did not put it on paper. 

Perhaps I have gotten nowhere with 
this, but I hope somewhere, some time, 
that the President, and other officials 
on down the line, will read these hear- 
ings, make these reviews of our spend- 
ing policies. If they study the facts I 
believe they will decide we are going to 
have to rearrange our objectives and 
start over. 

I now quote from prior presentations 
made here and in our hearings. 

[Excerpt from CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Oct. 24, 1967] 
Ir Is TIME To CHANGE OUR COURSE 
(Speech of Congressman JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
to the Fall Services Affairs Conferences, 
Reserve Officers Association, Biloxi, Miss., 
November 4, 1967) 
VIETNAM 

From a modest beginning—300 military 
assistance and foreign aid advisors in 1955— 
we escalated our involvement to 692 advisors 
in 1957, and to 10,000 by the end of 1962. In 
1963 the Secretary, who each year estimated 
when our “involvement” would be over, 
joined by former Senator Lodge, said the 
maximum number we would need was 16,- 
500. By July 1965 this number had gone up to 
72,000; by November 1965 it had increased 
to 165,700, and an admitted military opera- 
tion was on. No longer could the fantasy 
that our military personnel were there only 
to counsel and advise be maintained. Today, 
we know that we have more than 464,000 
Americans in Vietnam engaged in combat 
up to the hilt. The latest plan, according 
to the President, is for an increase to 525,000 
men by June 1968... 

Most of our people do not seem to know 
just how little united support we have in 
South Vietnam, wher2 our enemies “hide 
among the people” which means that the 
South Vietnamese on our side won't report 
the other South Vietnamese, the Viet Cong 
who each night war against our men. 

Recently I have studied still further the 
history of Vietnam, of both North and South 
Vietnam. According to all the records, the 
South Vietnamese, allied with us, have his- 
torically managed to get by with others 
doing most of the fighting, even during the 
French occupation. In the early days of the 
present war, when our men were there to 
counsel, to advise and then to supervise, the 
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South Vietnamese of course carried the 
brunt of the fighting, which was sporadic. 
But as time has passed, more and more the 
full weight of the war has been. placed on 
the shoulders of our American boys. 

I know you, like me, find it difficult to ac- 
cept the fact that a hundredth-rate power 
such as North Vietnam, supported by the 
Viet Cong, has our Nation, with all its 
power, tied down half-way round the world. 
To me, every additional day such a condition 
continues increases their claim to victory 
and further weakens our position. 

I say here and now we must call on North 

Vietnam for an immediate peace. If this is 
not forthcoming, we must knock out every 
vestige of military power or supporting 
strength in North Vietnam. We owe to the 
more than 464,000 Americans we have there 
now, and to the others who are expected to 
be assigned there soon, this all-out action. 
Then, as soon as the job is done, we must 
turn to local officials in South Vietnam and 
say: 
“We have developed your country. We have 
built your roads, harbors, and airfields. We 
have brought you almost unlimited military 
equipment and taught you how to use it. 
We have provided more supplies and set up 
more reserve supplies than your country has 
ever known. We have virtually knocked your 
opposition out. Now that we have put you in 
the saddle, it is up to you to carry on, for 
we have done our part.” 

And then we need to come home. 

[Excerpt from CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Sept. 2, 1968] 


THE “LIBERTY” AND “PUEBLO” INSTANCES 


(Mr. WHITTEN asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks.) 

Another thing that is most disturbing is 
the ships, the Liberty and the Pueblo. In 
the Liberty instance the message warning 
the Liberty they were in dangerous 
waters and to move first went to the Philip- 
pines, Message then came back here and was 
filed at Fort Meade, and never reached the 
ship, Liberty. A second message was then 
sent out and went to the ship, Little Rock, 
in the Mediterranean, and then to Morocco. 
Of course, the ship had been struck before 
any word ever got to it. Human error is al- 
ways possible—but it seems impossible that 
we have a system where such things could 
happen, and the folks here sending out mes- 
sages have no way of knowing whether the 
message was received. 

With regard to the Pueblo, the number of 
conflicts or incidents between us or the 
South Koreans and the North Koreans had 
increased some tenfold within 12 months, 
and yet our people, from the hearings, seemed 
to have had no idea that this might indi- 
cate any greater likelihood of trouble. Ac- 
cording to the testimony, the North Koreans 
had made numerous passes at the ship to our 
knowledge prior to its being stopped. 

And prior to that, though we knew this 
ship was in, to say the least, dangerous waters 
and unescorted, we had made no arrange- 
ments through the United Nations to per- 
mit the South Korean Air Force, 15 minutes 
away, to protect such ship in case of need. 
Of course, earlier we had agreed that the 
South Korean Air Force, which we largely 
finance, would be subject to the orders of 
the United Nations and not to the United 
States. 

All of these things, when coupled with our 
situation in the rest of the world, to me 
mean that we must have a wholesale review 
of not only the war in Vietnam, but of our 
foreign policy generally. 


REVIEW OF INTELLIGENCE SYSTEM NEEDED 


So far as intelligence is concerned, when 
we woke up to the fact that with all of our 
Central Intelligence, the Russians had mis- 
siles in Cuba before we knew it. Instead of 
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a wholesale reorganization of the Central In- 
telligence Agency, we seemingly set up in the 
Defense Department an entirely new unit, 
which doubtless cost us billions of dollars, 
called the Defense Intelligence Agency. If 
you will read the hearings in part 4, pages 
400 through 524, you will wonder how we 
have done as well as we have. This Agency 
had all sorts of knowledge of the prepara- 
tions and movements incident to the Tet 
offensive, but apparently little idea that the 
North Vietnamese would strike on a holi- 
day, which they did. If you will read these 
pages, you will find that when our commit- 
tee made an investigation, the Defense Intel- 
ligence Agency had 517 linear feet of raw 
intelligence that had not even been ana- 
lyzed and that it took an average of about 
8 days for a piece of raw intelligence to be 
completely analyzed, 

You will note that it is said that hot intel- 
ligence gets quicker handling; but some- 
place, somehow, it would appear that we are 
getting such a huge volume of miscellaneous 
information that present systems seem to 
be breaking down because of numbers and 
agencies and money spent. Certainly some 
remedy should be forthcoming. 


[Excerpts from appropriation hearings, March 
0 


Monpay, Marcn 23, 1970. 


INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF DEFENSE 
WITNESSES 
Robert F. Froehlke, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Administration). 
Vice Admiral Harold G. Bowen, Jr., Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Intelligence). 
Robert E. Morrison, Executive Assistant, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense (In- 
telligence) . 
Robert I. Curts, Management Analyst, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense (In- 
telligence) . 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR 
INTELLIGENCE 

Mr. Manon. The committee will resume its 
hearing. 

Mr. Whitten will Chair the committee. 

Mr. WHITTEN. We are glad to have with us 
this afternoon the Honorable Robert F. 
Froehlke, who is wearing two hats—the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Administra- 
tion, and also Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Defense for Intelligence . . . 

Mr. WHITTEN. On August 1, 1969, Secretary 
Laird issued a memorandum assigning Mr. 
Froehlke his special duties and outlining his 
responsibilities, which are: 

1. To establish an intelligence resource re- 
view and decisionmaking process which will 
encompass: 

(a) A mechanism for making comparisons 
and appropriate tradeoffs between major in- 
telligence activities and programs so that 
DOD decisionmakers can select the most ef- 
ficient and effective system for collecting, 
processing, producing, and disseminating in- 
telligence. 

(b) A 5-year intelligence resource plan. 

(c) A procedure for identifying and surfac- 
ing major issues of intelligence resource al- 
location and management. 

(d) A continuing system for review of in- 
telligence collection requirements balanced 
against collection resources, 

2. To improve intelligence communications 
among DOD agencies and between the De- 
partment of Defense and other agencies. 

3. To evaluate intelligence organizational 
relationships, roles, and missions. 

4. To review security policies and eliminate 
unnecessary classification and compart- 
mentation. 

The assignment of this special responsibil- 
ity followed a review by Mr. Froehlke of the 
management of intelligence operations in the 
Department of Defense during the spring 
and summer of 1969. 
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Mr. Secretary, we realize it has been only 
about a year since you began your review of 
defense intelligence operations. However, the 
committee was desirous of your appearing to 
discuss with you first-hand your responsibili- 
ties and the new organization you are head- 
ing. 

I believe, Mr. Secretary, that you were 
forewarned of the committee’s desires when 
you appeared before the committee for the 
first time on June 23, 1969, in support of the 
budget for secretarial activities for fiscal year 
1970. Of course, we want to be apprised of 
your opinions on the overall organization of 
intelligence operations in the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. Secretary, we welcome you and your 
associates before the committee. I see you 
have a prepared statement. You may proceed. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

Mr. FRoEHLKE. Thank you very much, Mr, 
Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am pleased to have the opportunity 
of appearing before this committee to dis- 
cuss the 1971 budget estimates for intelli- 
gence activities. ... 

Mr. Chairman, you read from that assign- 
ment from Secretary Laird in opening the 
session this afternoon. 

Each member of the subcommittee has 
been furnished a copy of this statement and 
of my report. 

My prime responsibility is to establish a 
way of looking at defense intelligence re- 
sources which will let us make tradeoffs be- 
tween major programs to get the most return 
for the least dollars. This involves three re- 
lated actions, 

First, I must develop an intelligence re- 
source plan which will lay out, for a 5-year 
period, what we expect to spend on all major 
intelligence programs. This plan must show 
how and why all of the programs fit together 
and why we need the money, people, and 
machines in any part of the program. 

Second, I must look at intelligence re- 
sources as a whole instead of the previous 
piecemeal approach. Such a review should 
correct previous errors in resource alloca- 
tion as well as to surface problems so that 
current and future resource decisions are 
made on the best available information on 
the problem. 

Third, I must establish a system for a 
continuous matching of requirements versus 
resources. I am doing this so that intelligence 
activities will not be overtasked, and so that 
the important requirements get the priority 
they deserve. 

My primary responsibility is for resource 
management... . 


[Excerpts from appropriations hearings, 
June 1971] 


REORGANIZATION OF INTELLIGENCE AGENCIES 


Mr. WHITTEN. What happened to your as- 
signment of reorganizing the intelligence 
community? Where did it disappear? 

Mr. FROEHLKE. When I was appointed to 
this position, the Secretary directed me to 
perform four specific assignments: (1) I 
should look at the management of resources 
and make any improvements necessary to 
make sure the allocation of resources would 
improve; (2) he told me that I should im- 
prove communications among the Defense 
Intelligence agencies, including CIA, and the 
State Department; (3) he told me that I 
should take a look at the organization of the 
intelligence community, and recommend any 
actions that my study would develop; (4) he 
asked me to look at the compartmentation 
and classification situation within Defense 
and come in with any recommendations. He 
did not specifically order me to make a re- 
organization, unless I thought that was the 
best way to better allocate resources or cor- 
rect a problem that my study developed. 

Mr. Chairman, may I respond to another 
statement you made? 
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ASSIGNMENT OF INTELLIGENCE OFFICERS 


Mr. WHITTEN. Certainly. 

Mr. FROEHLKE. You indicated the possi- 
bility that I was being taken over. I recognize 
anybody new to Washington runs the risk of 
being taken over by the bureaucracy, the mil- 
itary, or any oldtime Washingtonian. I also 
recognize that I would be the last one to 
recognize that. 

Mr. WHITTEN. My statement was to some 
degree facetious. 

Mr. FRoEHLKE. I think it is a real danger. 

Mr. WHIrrreEN. My thought was based on 
having listened to your statement. 

Mr. FROEHLKE. That is a very real danger. 
I do want to point out an important point. 
No one at this head table is an oldtime in- 
telligence type. I am a manager from civil- 
ian life, and each one of the officers at the 
table has not been in intelligence— 

Mr. Wxirren. I would not be so proud of 
that. We have had some good people in intel- 
ligence. 

It does raise an issue of whether we should 
assign people to head intelligent agencies who 
do not know about intelligence. I agreed with 
the Secretary when he brought you in, that 
we needed someone outside to take an ob- 
jective look at this matter. Now I find that 
your assignment has changed. 

You have so confined yourself and so elim- 
inated your activities that you have pulled 
yourself in to where your original assign- 
ment seems to have been lost sight of. You 
are a civilian trained in business and anal- 
ysis of operations and you were supposed to 
bring to a head the sum total of all of these 
intelligence operations. Now it seems that 
you have fenced yourself around, from your 
own statement, so that the original assign- 
ment seems to have been lost in the shuffle 
somewhere. 

I raise this question that you may give 
tho answer. 


QUESTIONABLE CHANGE IN ASSIGNMENTS 


Mr. FroEHLKE. I do not believe, at least as 
I understood my original direction from the 
Secretary, in August of 1969, that my assign- 
ment has changed, and that assignment was 
not to move in and operate the various in- 
telligence agencies, it was specifically to re- 
main out of the operational area, and to al- 
locate resources. This was the first and fore- 
most assignment. 


PERSONNEL CHANGES TO IMPROVE INTELLIGENCE 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. WHITTEN. Just tell us briefly what you 
have done to reorganize intelligence opera- 
tions to keep another Cuban situation from 
occurring. What have you done about the 
518 linear feet of records that the Defense 
Intelligence Agency had not gotten around 
to reviewing? What have you done to keep 
these and other things from happening 
again? Have you gotten acquainted with the 
various agencies to the point that you are 
now thinking that it was not your job to 
reorganize and coordinate intelligence ac- 
tivities? 

The more questions I raise, the more 
chance you have to answer. I do not make 
any apologies for raising these questions be- 
cause I think you have too many cooks in 
the kitchen. Sitting on this side of the table 
you begin to wonder about the intelligence 
community—at least I do. 

When I see these experiences happen to 
the intelligence community, that rather con- 
firms my thought that Defense has too 
many cooks. I thought you were going to 
bring these intelligence operations to- 
gether—maybe I gathered the wrong opinion. 
I will go back and review the hearings but 
I think that was your assignment as you 50 
described it to the committee. 

I do not see where you have done anything 
like that from listening to your statement. 
What have you done specifically to coordi- 
nate and prevent another Cuban situation or 
another Tet offensive situation? What have 
you done to coordinate these activities? 
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Mr. FROEHLKE. No Official in the Defense 
Department can say he is not concerned and 
has no responsibility for the various situa- 
tions you described, Mr. Chairman. However, 
that is not my primary responsibility. As to 
the specifics, I think the one specific that 
I have done that will most insure that this 
will not occur is that I have joined in the 
selection of Don Bennett as the Director of 
DIA, Admiral Bowen as my Chief Deputy for 
Intelligence, and Admiral Gayler as Director 
of NSA. 

Mr, WHITTEN. You have been serving as 
a personnel officer. 

PERSONNEL TO SOLVE PROBLEMS 

Mr. FROEHLKE. I have assisted in that area. 
I think in the long run, as I indicated in my 
statement, and this is a platitude, but I firm- 
ly believe it, people are going to solve the 
problems. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Froehike, I do not mean 
to be argumentative, but again speaking 
from recollection, it was organization and 
management that you were an expert in. 
You came from the business world where you 
had analyzed businesses that were not run- 
ning right and you knew how to analyze 
them and organize them so they would run 
right. 

Now you tell me what you really had in 
mind was to get people and keep the system 
as it is. You have done a good job of select- 
ing people but you do not tell me that you 
improved the system. I am quoting your last 
answer. 

Mr. FrRoEHLKE. Generally, if I have to make 
a choice, you correctly described my choice. 
I would take people every time over reorgan- 
ization. 

Mr. WHITTEN. You would not do that if 
your assignment was to study the organiza- 
tion which I understood you were here to do. 
If that was your assignment, you would not 
neglect your assignment to go out and find 
people and keep the same old system. 

Mr. FROEHLKE. I did study the organization 
which was my assignment. As a result of the 
study I recommended that there be no radi- 
cal change in the organization. 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a bill which 
has the unanimous support of the 
members of the subcommittee. It is 
a very important bill because it pro- 
vides for expenditures for the entire De- 
fense Establishment of the United States. 
It has always been an important bill but 
I think is particularly important now be- 
cause of the fact that we are winding 
down the war in Vietnam and are shift- 
ing gears in matters of defense so that we 
can start to do some of those things that 
we should have been doing back in the 
sixties and the early seventies in order 
to make sure our Nation’s strength is 
sufficient for the challenge we face in 
the future—not from the people of 
Southeast Asia—not from the people of 
Europe—but from the Communist world 
which, next to ours, has the most so- 
phisticated military establishment that 
the world has ever seen. I say next to 
ours—and when I say that I mean only 
today. I do not necessarily mean 2 or 3 
or 4 years from now because as we have 
seen in our hearings, and the record of 
the hearings is replete with this—many 
of the best military minds of our coun- 
try feel that the Russians, and yes, the 
Chinese, are well on the way of catching 
up with us in many vital areas of de- 
fense. In fact, in some areas they are 
ahead of us today. 

During August I took the opportunity 
which was offered by the recess of the 
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Congress to visit the 6th Fleet in the 
Mediterranean. During that time I was 
able to fiy out to the aircraft carrier, 
U.S.S. America, to land on the ship, to 
take off later in an EC-2 and to go down 
and see firsthand some of the ships that 
the Russians have in the Mediterranean. 

I was enabled to have briefings which 
compared the ships we face against the 
ships that we have and believe me it does 
not leave one very complacent to have 
such a briefing as that and to see the 
ships of the Russian Fleet in the Medi- 
terranean literally bristling with arma- 
ment. They have the most sophisticated 
and newest types on the line now, and 
they are building many more ships than 
the ones that I saw—many more ships 
than we are. 

Under the waves of the Mediterranean 
and under the waves of the oceans of 
the world there is a Russian submarine 
fleet, much of it nuclear powered, which 
is second only to our own submarine 
fleet. 

This is the reason why many of us 
felt that the DLGN nuclear frigate 
which was in the budget originally 
should have been funded. We would have 
gone ahead and appropriated $14 mil- 
lion which would have allowed the Navy 
Department to procure long leadtime 
items for this frigate. 

We are now constructing three nuclear 
frigates. It is true it is an expensive ship. 
But they are very capable ships. And 
when you sail across the ocean as my 
good friend the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania pointed cut in the Committee on 
Appropriations and you have a nuclear 
aircraft carrier you need not three nu- 
clear frigates as escorts—you need four— 
one on each corner. It is going to be 
necessary for us to provide these frigates 
and many of us hoped we could begin 
with this bill. 

However, be that as it may, we have 
gone ahead with the shipbuilding pro- 
gram and it is our hope that in the years 
to come we will be able to accelerate this 
building program so that we can have a 
Navy in the future which will continue 
to be second to none. 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. DENNIS. The gentleman in the 
well mentioned a moment ago that he 
would like to have spent another $14 mil- 
lion for a frigate. I am much inclined, 
from what has been said, to agree with 
the gentleman. I was looking at page 
40 of the report, where I noticed that 
we have a provision for some $24 million 
for public affairs, public relations, and 
public information activities of the serv- 
ices. I am just wondering whether that 
might not be a soft spot, or whether 
there might be other soft spots where 
we could pick up $14 million and put it in 
a frigate or something that would do us 
some good and give us some muscle. 

Mr. RHODES. I certainly compliment 
my good friend from Indiana’s vigilance 
in trying to find soft spots in the budget. 
However, I would point out to my good 
friend that in the middle of page 40 there 
is a table on expenditures for public 
affairs, which indicates that in fiscal 1972 
we will be spending some $17 million less 
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for public affairs than we did in fiscal 
1970, which I think the gentleman would 
agree shows a healthy trend. 

Mr. DENNIS. I certainly agree with the 
gentleman—— 

Mr. RHODES. However, there are cer- 
tain requirements for the delivery of in- 
formation to the media and to the people 
of the country which the Department of 
Defense is expected to perform. I say 
to my friend it would not be possible, in 
my opinion at least, to cut the appropria- 
tion earmarked “public affairs” any fur- 
ther. 

Mr. DENNIS. Well, the gentleman may 
be quite right. I certainly feel that you 
are going in the right direction. 

I just cannot help but remember a lit- 
tle trip I took, and I know many of us 
have taken trips. I took one with the Air 
Force which was a very instructive trip, 
and I know it was valuable to me and all 
those on it, but I have always wondered 
why we had to fly in a luxury plane, stop 
at the plush hotels and have a brigadier 
general shepherd us around, when we 
could have stopped at the BOQ and have 
ridden on a regular bomber and have 
gotten the same job done. 

Of course, I went where the Air Force 
took me, as anybody else would, but I 
would have been just as satisfied if they 
had taken me where I used to live, to 
the BOQ, instead of to the Broadmoor; 
and if we would do that, and if we would 
add it up, it would save a good deal of 
money. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, let me 
compare a few figures that we have on 
this bill as compared with others. In the 
first place, let us talk about manpower. 
The manpower situation is that we will 
drop one and one-quarter million people 
since 1968. This is a definite reduction 
in manpower since the Vietnamese war 
was begun to be wound down. 

Many people have talked about the 
Vietnamese war dividend, and I have 
heard people ask “Where it is?” Here we 
are winding down a war which used 
to cost $30 billion a year which now costs 
somewhere between $5 and $8 billion. 
People say “Where is the dividend? 
Where has it gone?” 

Here is where it has gone. These fig- 
ures are given in 1964 dollars, and they 
represent the Department of Defense ap- 
propriation for every year since then. 
For 1964, in 1964 dollars, the Depart- 
ment of Defense spent $50.8 billion; in 
1965, it went down to $45.3 billion; in 
1966, it went to $51.2 billion; in 1967, it 
went to $61.7 billion; in 1968, it went 
up to $68.4 billion; in 1969, it was 
$65.4 billion; in 1970, it went down to 
$59.4 billion; and in 1971, it was $53.2 
billion; and in 1972, in 1964 dollars, this 
budget we are asked to approve today 
would cost $49.8 billion. 

This is in comparison with the $76 bil- 
lion, in 1972 dollars, which is in this bill, 
which means that the number pro- 
vided in this bill is $27 billion in ex- 
cess of the number of dollars which 
would be required in 1964 dollars. So in 


many respects our dividend from the 
Vietnamese war has gone to inflation. 


Let me mention some more figures. In 
fiscal year 1964 military basic pay and 
related items cost $8.4 billion, but the 
cost of the 1964 program in fiscal year 
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1972 dollars would have been $15.6 
billion. 

The civilian payroll was $7.3 billion in 
1964 dollars. It was $11.8 billion in 1972 
dollars. The military payroll was $38.4 
billion in 1964 dollars and would have 
been $15.6 billion in 1972 dollars, the 
total for the fiscal year 1964 military 
outlay was $50.8 billion in 1964 dollars, 
and after the inflation factor of 49.2 per- 
cent, it would have been $75.8 billion in 
1972 dollars. 

Let me give another figure which is 
rather interesting. In fiscal year 1968, 
at the height of the Vietnamese conflict, 
we were spending on defense $99.920 bil- 
lion in 1972 dollars. In other words, for 
the 78.027 billion we spent on defense in 
1968, if that amount had been spent in 
1972 dollars, it would have been $99.920, 
almost $100 billion. 

Now, compared to that expenditure for 
fiscal year 1968, the fiscal year 1972 
budget, of course, in 1972 dollars, is $76 
billion. So, since 1968, there has been 
already a dividend of $23 billion in 1972 
dollars from the wind down of the Viet- 
namese war. 

Where has it gone? Let me give some 
other figures. Nondefense spending since 
1967 has gone up $67 billion. Since 1964 
it has gone up $90 billion. Compare this, 
if you will, with the fact that defense 
expenditures are down very considerably. 

Applying the inflationary factor of 
49.2 percent, that still is an increase of 
nondefense spending of $45 billion since 
1964, even in 1964 dollars. So, Mr. Chair- 
man, it is very easy to see what has hap- 
pended to the Vietnam dividend. It has 
gone to inflation, and to very substantial 
increases in nondefense spending. 

There will not be any possibility, in 
my opinion, of having anything more in 
the way of a meaningful Vietnam divi- 
dend until several things happen. One 
of them, of course, would be the suc- 
cessful completion of the SALT talks, if 
that is possible to do. Another would be 
the completion of some sort of arms 
limitation treaty beyond SALT. 

But this is wishful thinking at the 
present time. In this fiscal year of 1972, 
the care with which we all must approach 
the responsibility which we have of de- 
fending this country dictates, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this bill be passed without se- 
rious amendment and that we proceed 
from there to go ahead to provide for 
the defense of this country. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Alabama (Mr. ANDREWS). 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Fifty-six Members are present, not a 
quorum. The Clerk. will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

{Roll No. 393] 


Clay 

Conyers 
Corman 
Derwinski 
Diggs 

Dowdy 
Downing 
Duiski 
Edwards, Calif. 
Edwards, La. 


Eilberg 
Findley 
Flowers 
Fraser 
Fulton, Tenn. 
Fuqua 

Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Goodling 
Gray 


Abbitt 
Alexander 
Blackburn 
Buchanan 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Carey, N.Y. 
Celler 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
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Halpern 
Hanna 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hastings 
Hébert 

Hillis 
Horton 
Jarman 
Kastenmeier 
Kuykendall 
Landrum 
Leggett 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill H.R. 11731, and finding it- 
self without a quorum, he had directed 
the roll to be called, when 367 Members 
responded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the point of 
order of no quorum was made, the gen- 
tleman from Alabama (Mr. ANDREWS) 
had been recognized for 10 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of this bill 
making appropriations for the Defense 
Department for 1972 and totaling ap- 
proximately $71 billion. The Committee 
held extensive hearings and built up 
about seven volumes of testimony and 
went into all phases of the Defense De- 
partment very thoroughly. I think we 
have brought a good bill to the Members, 
as good as could have been expected. 

I am disappointed in certain areas of 
the bill naturally. I have been here a 
long time and I have never seen a bill 
that met my satisfaction in every respect. 
One thing that disturbs me about this 
bill is the lack of support for our Navy. 
Our Navy has been sadly neglected for 
the last 15 years, and as a result this 
afternoon we might have a Navy second 
to the Soviet Navy—and naval experts 
will tell you that. 

Russia, on the other hand, has had 
a phenomenal buildup in its navy, in 
its surface ships. I do not believe there 
is any question but that they are way 
ahead of our Navy in all respects except 
that of the carrier. For some reason, 
known only to themselves, they have not 
placed emphasis on carriers and, so far 
as we know, they have no carriers. 

Within the next 2 years we will have 
in the water, in operation, three nuclear 
powered aircraft carriers. The Enterprise 
is now in the water; the others are the 
Nimitz and the Eisenhower. 

We have funded to date seven frigates 
to be used by those carriers to make up 
task forces. A nuclear powered carrier, 
to be effective and to be safe, must have 
four frigates, one on each corner. 

We have already appropriated $50 
million for an eighth frigate, which would 
give us a total of eight frigates, which 
would take care of two of those carriers. 

In this bill before us today there is no 
money for that eighth frigate. The $50 
million heretofore appropriated has been 
rescinded, and there is no lead item 
money for the eighth frigate. 

They tell us that a carrier without 
those four frigates, figuratively speaking 


Link 
McClure 
McKevitt 
McKinney 
Macdonald, 


Reid, N.Y. 
Roberts 
Rodino 
Rosenthal 
Scheuer 
Sebelius 
Steed 
Taylor 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Wright 


Mass. 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mikva 
Mills, Ark. 
Poff 
Preyer, N.C. 
Rees 
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is about like a man buying a new suit 
of clothes and having no shoes. 

I hope that the Senate will see fit to 
put money in the bill—$14.6 million— 
long lead item for the eighth frigate. 
I had hoped to see $14 million in this bill 
to continue purchasing lead items for 
that eighth frigate. And when we get the 
eighth frigate and get the third carrier, 
we still will need four additional frigates. 
It is just that simple, four frigates for 
each carrier. 

I have been told by knowledgeable 
naval people that if we had an en- 
counter in the Mediterranean between 
our 6th Fleet and the Russian fleet to- 
day the issue would be in doubt. It is 
doubtful whether we could represent our 
interests and protect ourselves with that 
6th Fleet. 

Eighty percent of the ships in our fleet 
are more than 20 years old, many of them 
over 25 years of age, and 20 years is the 
life expectancy of a ship. On the other 
hand, 80 percent of the ships in the Rus- 
sian fleet today are less than 10 years old. 

“It’s later than you think.” 

Now we are reaching what we all hope 
and pray to be the end of the war in 
Southeast Asia. 

Our troops are being withdrawn on 
schedule and at a fast pace. That natu- 
rally reduces the cost of the war as re- 
flected in this bill. I have not approved of 
the way the President prosecuted this 
war. However, I have supported him. I 
have not voted for the Mansfield amend- 
ment or any amendment of that type,and 
there will be one offered here which is 
comparable to the Mansfield amendment 
before this bill is completed. The thing 
which worries me and which frightens me 
is the future of our prisoners of war. If 
we cannot get a return of those prisoners 
while we are strong in Vietnam, I wonder 
how effective our pieas will be for the re- 
turn of them when we get down to the 
point of real weakness in South Vietnam. 

A lady called me last Sunday after- 
noon. She is one of the finest ladies in my 
district. She was not emotionally upset; 
she was not crying, but she was broken- 
hearted. Her son had been a prisoner of 
war for 6 years—6 long years—and she 
asked me: 

Congressman, why have you not voted for 
the Mansfield amendment? 


She thought that that amendment 
would return the prisoners of war and 
end the war. She said: 

I will tell you, the House did not lack but 
12 votes of passing it. I am surprised that you 
did not vote for it. 


Well, that was a hard question to an- 
swer, I tried to assure her that the Pres- 
ident was doing all in his power to get 
those prisoners returned. I expressed to 
her the hope that he knew more than I 
did about what was going on; and I hope 
and pray that he does and I hope and 
pray that he has some plans to get the 
return of those prisoners. I would hope 
that he would tell the American people as 
much as he can about those plans. As far 
as I know, there is nothing concrete that 
you can put your finger on. There is 
nothing that you can tell these broken- 
hearted parents. 

You are going to have an opportunity 
to vote on an amendment here today that 
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will make you think that if you adopt that 
amendment those prisoners will be re- 
turned and this war will come to a quick 
end. The chairman gave me a letter 
signed by the national coordinator of an 
organization in that field. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
distinguished gentleman from Alabama 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Here is 
what she said. I will not read the letter, 
because I do not have the time, but I hope 
each one of you gets a copy of it. She 
said categorically that her organization, 
which is the National League for Families 
of American Prisoners Missing in South- 
east Asia, that she hopes you will vote 
against this so-called Boland amend- 
ment. I have my thoughts about how this 
war should have been prosecuted from 
the time it first started. I said from the 
well of this House many times over a pe- 
riod of 7 or 8 years that had I been run- 
ning that show, I would have given the 
North Vietnamese and the Vietcong 30 
days to get out of there and, if not, I 
would have knocked them out with the 
Air Force. You never could have won that 
war down there on the ground. This was 
a guerrilla type of war, and every expert 
in the world will tell you that in that kind 
of war you cannot hope to win unless you 
have a superiority of 10 to 1. 

I am happy to see the action wound 
down in Southeast Asia. I hope the Pres- 
ident will keep the Air Force stationed 
there, however, so that we can get that 
job done and stop fooling around about 
these prisoners of war. 

I am going to offer another suggestion 
to the President: After we get our troops 
withdrawn but still have a sufficient 
number of Air Force people over there, 
with sufficient aircraft and bombs, let us 
serve notice and quit playing around 
with them, to either bring those prison- 
ers of war down to the DMZ and release 
them to us on a date certain, or we are 
going to blast them off the face of this 
earth. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the only way I 
see we can get those prisoners back. 

Mr. Chairman, these are difficult times 
for our Nation. We know that we must 
maintain a high level of military 
strength to insure our national survival. 

At the same time, we know that our 
economy is racked by a crippling infla- 
tion, fueled by runaway spending by our 
own Federal Government. 

Our national debt is staggering, having 
increased rapidly in the last few years, 
and we are assured that such increases 
will continue. 

The dollar is taking a beating all over 
the world, and that means that our de- 
fense dollar buys far less than it did a 
few years ago. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, the Defense 
Appropriations Subcommittee faces a dif- 
ficult task in providing sufficient funds to 
keep our defenses strong, while at the 
same time making certain that unneces- 
sary budgetary items were not included, 
thereby providing a measure of relief for 
our inflation ills. 

The committee knows full well that 
deficit estimates for this fiscal year are 
approximately $35 billion on a Federal 
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funds basis and $28 billion on the unified 
budget basis. It knows full well that our 
Government cannot control inflation on 
a long term basis unless Federal receipts 
begin to match more closely Federal 
spending. 

The President’s budget for fiscal year 
1972 recommended $73,543,829,000. The 
committee recommends $71,048,013,000 
in new appropriations, which represents 
a decrease of $2,495,816,000 below the es- 
timates of which $535,000,000 is offset by 
transfers. 

The sum recommended by the commit- 
tee is $1,467,311,750 above the corre- 
sponding appropriations enacted for 
fiscal year 1971. 

The net reductions recommended in 
the new appropriations requested in the 
bill total roughly 3 percent of the esti- 
mates. Of the sum requested, 97 percent 
is recommended for appropriation. 

In taking its action, the committee 
feels that the amounts recommended for 
appropriation will be, first of all, suffi- 
cient to provide our Nation with adequate 
military strength in fiscal year 1972 and, 
secondly, will give us the necessary base 
for carrying this strength forward into 
subsequent fiscal years. 

We realized that reductions had to be 
made, and I believe that the committee 
acted wisely and cautiously in this re- 
spect. Those reductions that have been 
made can be accommodated without 
denying programs essential to the basic 
military strength of our Nation. 

We are attempting to provide an in- 
crease in military strength through the 
improvement of management practices 
and procedures in the Department of 
Defense. 

The appropriation of funds recom- 
mended in this bill should provide for 
increased readiness, as well as the mod- 
ernization of hardware and equipment in 
many areas. 

The action of the committee should 
reduce budgeted outlays by about $1 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1972. 

In the consideration of this bill or any 
other bill which deals with the military 
might of the United States, we would all 
do well to realize that the Soviet Union, 
despite its participation in the strategic 
arms limitation talks, is building up 
militarily. 

We cannot sit on our hands, while a 
power with the might of the Soviet Un- 
ion, dedicated to our destruction and 
world domination, grows into an unstop- 
pable military menace. 

We must be certain that our own forces 
are adequate to discourage any attack 
based on a Soviet miscalculation of weak- 
ness on the part of the United States. 

The committee, in its consideration of 
this bill, certainly realized the threat 
posed by the Soviet Union, and decided 
rightly that Soviet actions alone would 
prevent our making any drastic reduc- 
tions in our defense budget at the pres- 
ent time. 

While the budget did not request any 
additional strategic bombers or strategic 
missiles, the budget does provide for 
improvements in our strategic forces 
through use of the multiwarhead Posei- 
don sea-based missiles and the upgrad- 
ing of our Minuteman force. 
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The fiscal year 1972 budget, and the 
appropriations recommended in this bill, 
represent increases over the previous fis- 
cal year, even though our active partici- 
pation in military operations in the Viet- 
nam war has decreased. 

This $1.5 billion increase is due in part 
to high defense costs, which are affected 
by inflation just like anything else, and 
to the desire to continue ongoing pro- 
grams and installations in order to pro- 
vide jobs. 

The committee has reported a good 
bill. Extensive hearings have been held 
on budget requests, so much so that nine 
volumes of hearings have been printed, 
totaling 7,590 pages. 
ae Chairman, I urge passage of this 

ill. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Davis). 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I share the pride that other mem- 
bers of this subcommittee have expressed 
in this bill and the report that accom- 
panies it. 

I suppose that there is not any one of 
us who could say fairly that this bill is 
exactly the way that he would have pre- 
pared it, but I do ask you to consider the 
fact that this is a product of good pre- 
hearing work, of exhaustive and yet se- 
lective emphasis in our hearings, and the 
acceptance of the responsibility by the 
members of the subcommittee. 

Oh, I know that you have probably 
heard from some of your colleagues that 
this bill is too big, that it is $1.5 billion 
over last year’s bill, and the inference is 
that we were rubberstamps for the Pen- 
tagon. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we must give 
proper weight to the advice of the man- 
agers of our national defense. 

If the members of the committee will 
read the report—and it is a detailed re- 
port—I think they will be convinced that 
we have not been afraid to apply our 
judgment to the recommendations which 
have come to us. You will find this judg- 
ment in many instances involving heavy 
responsibility, but responsibility falls on 
the shoulders of those who are able to 
carry it. I think we have carried that 
responsibility. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been a matter of 
concern to all of us that increasing 
dollars are buying less and less of the 
hardware of defense. I suppose there is 
validity to the argument that is made 
that it just does not make sense to de- 
velop a new weapons program unless we 
are to have the best. The sophistication 
of defense and the ever-increasing cost 
of new systems are indeed expensive. Re- 
fiecting our concern in some cases we 
have discontinued programs, significant 
programs, programs that in many in- 
stances would have increased the de- 
fense capability of our country. It is 
always something of a gamble for which 
we must take the responsibility when we 
discontinue a program with instructions 
to develop systems that are less sophisti- 
cated and less costly, but this in several 
instances we have done. 

As another example of applying our 
judgment, contrary to recommendations 
that were made, I would direct your at- 
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tention to pages 62 and 63 of our report 
in which we deal with the matter of the 
use of private shipyards in order to main- 
tain the conversion, alteration, overhaul, 
and repair capabilities of the private 
shipyards of this country. We were 
tempted to take some arbitrary action in 
this regard to reflect the picture of a 
constant descending percentage of such 
work being done in the private yards. 

But we chose the route of the language 
in the report to attempt to bring this 
matter forcibly to the attention of those 
who have this administrative responsi- 
bility. 

In this, as in other areas, we did resist 
the temptation to take the bull by the 
horns, and instead by persuasion and 
information to indicate, forcibly, action 
to be taken by those in charge of the day- 
to-day administration, and in some cases 
the legislative committees. 

On pages 11 and 12, for instance, you 
will find a discussion of the proliferation 
of generals, colonels, admirals, and cap- 
tains in the armed services of our 
country. 

Frankly, because we had directed the 
attention of the people in the Defense 
Department to this problem a year ago, 
with no apparent results, I had personal- 
ly favored a direct limitation being writ- 
ten in the defense bill, but in deference 
to the opinions of my colleagues I did 
settle for the language which appears on 
pages 11 and 12 of the report. 

Mr, LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to the 
gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. The House of 
Representatives, in the Congress of the 
United States, is fixed by law at 435 
Members, no matter how big the country 
gets. Why can we not insist upon the 
same thing for the general officers in 
the armed services? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I think the 
problem there is that while the total per- 
sonnel, unlike the personnel of this House 
of Representatives, which is constant, 
the total personnel of our armed serv- 
ices are going down and down but the 
number of people in the higher ranks 
are going up and up, and I think this is 
a very serious problem. 

I think that, unless, having twice called 
it to their attention now, the Committee 
on Armed Services, and of the personnel 
people in the Pentagon, if they do not 
take some constructive, direct action in 
the course of this current fiscal year, the 
time will then come when we will have 
to take some direct action by way of a 
limitation in an appropriation bill. 

I do not favor that procedure, but I 
think that, failing in persuasion we will 
have to take that kind of direct action. 

Then on pages 47 and 48 of the report, 
you will find a discussion of the projec- 
tions of the cost of our retired military 
personnel. We hear discussion currently 
about recomputation of those benefits. If 
you will look on page 48 and look at the 
bottom figure in the lower right in the 
report, you will see a projected cost with 
the recomputation in the year 2000 of in 
excess of $43 billion. We simply cannot 
carry that kind of a load in the defense 
appropriation bill which is in essence not 
productive of the defense of this country. 
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I think that if the Committee on Armed 
Services is going to give serious consid- 
eration to increasing the retired service 
benefits, they owe it to us to bring to us 
a contributory system so that the net cost 
to this Government will not reach that 
kind of figure, which will run 60 percent 
of the current defense costs of our coun- 
try as of this year. 

Yes, this is a $71 billion bill, and yet 
less and less of these annual appropria- 
tions are providing for the hardware of 
our defense. Certainly Congress must 
weigh carefully the dollar impact of the 
actions which are taken which will in- 
crease the cost of our defense, and will 
not directly increase the competence of 
the defense of our country. 

This bill with its $71 billion does not 
include pay raises which will take ef- 
fect sometime during the fiscal year. 

It does not include the recomputation 
for the retirement which is currently be- 
ing considered. And in spite of the great 
improvements that we have seen in re- 
cent years it probably does not ade- 
quately reflect the acceleration of costs 
on the many long-term items—the ac- 
celeration during the interim years of 
construction or the costs of modifica- 
tions and modernizations as new tech- 
nological advances are made. 

Mr. Chairman, in summary this bill 
has been well considered. The decisions 
were carefully and responsibly made, and 
it ought not to be weakened by unselec- 
tive reductions or confused by extraneous 
amendments. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I am happy 
to yield to my friend, the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I hope I am not asking a question that 
has already been answered. But did the 
gentleman say that funding of the pay 
raise that went into effect just the other 
day is or is not contained in this bill? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. It is not in- 
cluded in this bill, in accordance with 
the usual practice. 

Mr. GROSS. And the pay increase for 
the military connected with the Federal 
employees’ pay bill, that would become 
effective next July 1, unless it is again 
postponed—and which would have be- 
come effective on January 1—no pro- 
vision for that is made in this bill either; 
is that correct? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. GROSS. How will Congress fund 
either of those pay increases if not in 
this bill? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. It would be 
through a supplemental appropriation 
bill. But I suspect maybe some part of it 
may be absorbed—but I would have to 
estimate that the best part of it would 
have to be separately appropriated in the 
supplemental bill. 

Mr. GROSS. And by the supplemental 
appropriation bill the gentleman means 
the catchall supplemental that will be 
acted upon before this session of the 
Congress adjourns sine die? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I would doubt 
that. But I would guess it would probably 
be in a supplemental bill next year. 
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Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
souri (Mr. HUNGATE). 

Mr. HUNGATE, Mr. Chairman, this 
bill comes to the floor against a back- 
ground of increasing support in the 
Nation and in this House for setting a 
withdrawal deadline subject to release 
of American prisoners. 

Since July the Harris polis have re- 
ported that a majority of the public con- 
cludes that the President has not told the 
American people the complete truth 
about the war. Fifty-five percent of the 
public are opposed to leaving even 50,- 
000 noncombatant troops. Fifty-seven 
percent oppose continuing to use bombers 
and helicopters. Seventy percent object 
to sending $1 billion a year in military 
aid to the South Vietnamese. Sixty-five 
percent now think it is “morally wrong” 
for the United States to be fighting in 
Vietnam. 

The President continues to talk not 
only of a Vietnam settlement but of an 
Indochina peace embracing Cambodia 
and Laos. The bait he offers is a pull- 
back from the entire area including U.S. 
Air Forces in Thailand. Meanwhile, from 
Vietnam, come television pictures of sol- 
diers who resent anyone saying, as the 
President did on November 12, that only a 
few casualties now are occurring. 

The Prisoners of War/Missing in Ac- 
tion Families for Immediate Release 
Committee fully supports the view that 
a termination date must be established. 

The $71.05 billion provided in the bill 
for fiscal year 1971 represents a signifi- 
cant increase in defense spending at a 
time when many expect defense expendi- 
tures to be heading in the other direc- 
tion. Despite net reductions in appro- 
priations for military personnel of al- 
most $1 billion from last year’s bill, the 
bill this year is almost $1.5 billion over 
the $69.58 billion appropriated from fis- 
cal year 1971. 

The upturn results from increases over 
last year’s appropriations for new 
weapons systems totaling $2.85 billion— 
$2.16 billion in procurement and $693 
million in R. & D. The Appropriations 
Committee in its report says there is a 
desire to stimulate the economy and help 
relieve unemployment through increased 
defense expenditures. If Federal expendi- 
tures are to reduce unemployment why 
not spend on water resources and en- 
vironmental improvement, rather than 
on “think tanks” and “dummy drives’’? 

The bill proposes abolition of the serv- 
ice quota system for recruitment of low- 
IQ personnel into the Armed Forces. 
Did you realize before that we had such 
a policy of seeking low IQ recruits for the 
armed services? Can you believe it? 

The Appropriations Committee levied 
a number of cuts at various “outside” 
think tanks funded by DOD, and a num- 
ber of social science research projects 
being conducted by the Army. The com- 
mittee cut $1.8 million from $7.4 million 
requested for the Research Analysis 
Corp., $2.1 million from $8.6 million re- 
quested for the Center for Naval Analy- 
sis, $3 million from $11 million requested 
for the Rand Corp., $2.5 million from 
$11 million requested for the Institute 
for Defense Analysis, and deleted en- 
tirely $5.7 million requested for the In- 
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stitute of the Individual Soldier. Re- 
quests totalling $18.4 million for various 
Army social science projects were cut a 
total of $4.9 million. Did you realize this 
was going on? Can you believe it? 

The committee also noted the prolifer- 
ation of colonels, admirals, and generals 
in the services, pointing out that there 
are more three- and four-star generals 
and admirals in uniform now than at 
the height of World War II, when there 
were 12 million men in uniform. 

Did you realize this? Can you believe 
it? Have we not made enough defense 
mistakes on the side of high and waste- 
ful spending? Is it time to demand more 
efficiency and economy? 

Is it not true, as the organization of 
POW/MIA’s and others assert that the 
only remaining interest in Vietnam is 
the release of our POW’s, and the Oc- 
tober election travesty has consigned to 
history the proposition that we are in 
Vietnam to assure self-determination for 
the people of South Vietnam? They 
argue that only by setting a withdrawal 
deadline can we secure the release of 
the POW’s. 

The Boland amendment would pro- 
hibit use of funds for military opera- 
tions in Indochina only after US. 
prisoners are returned. In the absence 
of Executive willingness to establish a 
deadline, does Congress not have a clear 
responsibility to do so in light of the 
overwhelming desire on the part of the 
country for such a deadline? 

After every major war in recent his- 
tory, defense expenditures have gone 
down. The committee bill instead con- 
tains $1.5 billion in increases over last 
year. I say “no.” 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
Boland and Aspin amendments and if 
necessary to oppose this bill. Krogers 
urges consumers to “live better for less”, 
2 us have the Defense Department try 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
(Mr. ADDABBO). 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 11731, the Department of 
Defense appropriation bill for fiscal year 
1972. As a member of the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and its Defense 
Appropriation Subcommittee, I am satis- 
fied that the committee has carefully 
scrutinized the budget requests of this 
administration and has made reasonable 
and responsible reductions in those re- 
quests. The bill before the House today 
would appropriate $71,048,013,000 or over 
3 percent less than requested for fiscal 
year 1972. 

Major areas of reduction include a 
50,000-man force reduction mandated 
under the draft laws, reductions in the 
Safeguard anti-ballistic-missile program, 
and elimination of duplication in mili- 
tary intelligence operations. I believe 
these reductions are consistent with 
sound national security requirements. 
Having previously supported elimination 
of the draft and having voted against the 
Safeguard program, I am pleased with 
these actions by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Perhaps further cuts could have been 
made but it is important to note that dur- 
ing the past 4 years, the Congress at the 
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recommendation of the Appropriations 
Committee has reduced Defense Depart- 
ment appropriations by the sum of $15 
billion. With the gradual slowdown of 
U.S. military involvement in Vietnam this 
has reduced the military budget from 
more than $83 billion to the level recom- 
mended to the House today. This is true 
even though there has been tremendous 
inflation in cost of materials and we have 
authorized military pay increases of more 
than $17 billion, salaries making up 60 
percent of defense spending. It should 
also be pointed out that a goodly portion 
of the dollars for materiel is for arma- 
ments to be delivered years hence. So to 
a great extent we must anticipate future 
needs and possibilities. 

This trend toward reducticn in defense 
spending has been approved by Congress, 
partially in response to the need for more 
careful appraisal of the necessity for 
such spending. It has in my opinion been 
a most responsible and well considered 
action. I want to commend the commit- 
tee and especially the staff for their work 
and outstanding report. 

Two areas of both national interest as 
well as concern to my constituents are 
covered under this legislation. The first 
relates to drug abuse in the military and 
efforts to control this alarming problem. 
The legislation before the House con- 
tains no cuts in requests for drug abuse 
programs, an indication that the com- 
mittee feels quite strongly that firm and 
effective steps must be taken to treat and 
rehabilitate those servicemen who have 
become addicted. I was pleased to partic- 
ipate in hearings on this subject earlier 
this year and to have supported full fund- 
ing for these important programs. A spe- 
cial budget amendment has been ap- 
proved appropriating more than $34 mil- 
lion for identifying and treating those 
servicemen addicted to heroin. In addi- 
tion the bill appropriates more than $13.8 
million for military personnel to support 
the drug abuse control programs. 

Of particular importance to residents 
of the Queens, N.Y., area is the statement 
of the Appropriations Committee in op- 
position to the proposed closing of the 
obstetrical department at St. Alban’s 
Naval Hospital. The proposed shutdown 
would create a hardship for naval person- 
nel and their families in our area and 
I am quite pleased that the committee 
has stated that it “expects the Navy De- 
partment to carry out its obligations to 
provide continued full medical services 
at the St. Alban’s Naval Hospital, New 
York, including an obstetrical depart- 
ment.”—Committee report, page 63. 

Finally Mr. Chairman, I want to again 
express my complete support for an 
amendment to be offered by our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Bonanp) to prohibit 
the use of these funds for any U.S. mili- 
tary operations in Indochina subject to 
the release of U.S. prisoners of war and 
no later than June 1, 1972. I have sup- 
ported similar amendments in the past, 
Mr. Chairman, and I am convinced that 
Congress must exert this kind of pres- 
sure in order to assure that our military 
role in Indochina will be brought to a 
close. The American people have been 
frustrated time and time again by signs 
that our role might be brought to a con- 
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clusion. The tragic loss of life in Indo- 
china and the loss of spirit at home have 
been too costly to consider prolonging 
our announced withdrawal. This estab- 
lishment of a date for withdrawal and 
a clear statement of our policy on this 
issue can lead to a real negotiated end 
to the war and the release of our pris- 
oners. We have been in South Vietnam 
for 10 years, they have had their elec- 
tions, it is time for South Vietnam to 
assume their role and responsibility. 
There are funds included for their Viet- 
namization program. 

The amendment to the defense ap- 
propriation bill will also protect us 
against further expansion or relocation 
of our military role by prohibiting use 
of funds for a military role in Cambodia 
and Laos as well as North or South Viet- 
nam. Surely we can unite behind such 
an amendment with its assurance against 
future Vietnams. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
amendment and to vote for the defense 
appropriation bill of 1972. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume 
to the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
ROBISON). 

Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I gave the Boland end-the- 
war amendment my most careful con- 
sideration last week on Thursday, when 
our full committee met to mark up this 
appropriations bill. 

And I was one of that majority of 31 
to 15 that voted, then, to defeat it. 

Now, in all candor, that particular 
vote gave me some trouble. For I have 
held to the position for some years now— 
beginning back in the time when to do so 
was not as politically popular as it now 
is—that our overinvolvement in the 
tangled affairs of the people of South 
Vietnam was a tragic mistake. And I 
have also, both persistently and consist- 
ently, and both by my votes and public 
statements, deplored the fact that the 
Congress—which, under our Constitu- 
tion, is supposed to at least share with 
the President the responsibility for shap- 
ing this Nation’s foreign policy—has, 
since its adoption of the ill-fated 
Tonkin Gulf resolution, found itself 
incapable of expressing itself in any de- 
finitive sense relative to the manner and 
method of correcting that mistake. 

Again, with all candor, those votes 
and public statements on my part have 
not always been appreciated by either 
the majority of my colleagues, nor by our 
leadership, on this—the Republican— 
side of our center aisle. However, I have 
found it difficult—indeed, impossible—to 
declare that a war which I thought was 
engaged in by our Nation for the wrong 
reasons, with the wrong methods and in 
the wrong place, under a Democratic 
President, had somehow become right 
when carried on by a Republican Presi- 
dent. 

Naturally enough, I have appreciated 
and applauded President Nixon's efforts 
to wind down that war; albeit with such 
a degree of gradualism that it has been 
difficult for me to conceal my impatience. 
But whatever else can be said, it is surely 
true that the President has successfully 
reversed the trend of instinctive escala- 
tion which was part and parcel of the 
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policy he inherited almost 3 years ago. 
Americans no longer argue whether or 
not we should be fighting a ground war in 
Southeast Asia; they argue instead about 
the timing and the totality of our with- 
drawal—and there is an important dif- 
ference. 

However, the questions still facing us 
are crucial. They involve the advisability 
of retaining in Vietnam a residual force 
of several thousand troops for protec- 
tion of U.S. facilities and logistical sup- 
port of the Saigon Government. They in- 
volve the wisdom—and the morality—of 
continued widespread bombing attacks 
in both Vietnams, Laos, and Cambodia. 
They involve the negotiating posture of 
the United States in Paris. They involve 
our efforts to get our prisoners-of-war 
back home. 

And finally—and no less importantly— 
they involve the role of Congress in the 
months ahead in sharing with the Presi- 
dent some of the many decisions which 
must be made in these areas of concern. 
It is this role that we turn to once again 
today, perhaps with an overbearing sense 
of déja vu. For it was only a few months 
ago—in consideration of the Military 
Procurement Authorization bill—that we 
entertained what became known as the 
Nedzi-Whalen amendment, calling for 
an end to American involvement in 
Southeast Asia by December 31, 1971. 
That amendment was similar in intent 
to the Boland amendment at present, al- 
though its effectiveness was question- 
able due to the legislative vehicle to 
which it was attached. 

I did not vote for the Nedzi-Whalen 
amendment. Instead, as some of you may 
recall, I offered a substitute for the 
amendment that would have conditioned 
any application of a “cut off” date upon 
the happening, prior to April 30, 1972, 
of two related events: the arrangement 
of a cease-fire; and the consummation 
of an agreement for the identification 
and exchange of prisoners of war. 

It was my feeling that such congres- 
sional language would not unduly ham- 
string the President, but would instead 
encourage negotiations; and I believed 
then, as I believe now, that this war can 
only be brought to an end for all the 
parties involved through negotiations. 

Merely ending our involvement in the 
war does not necessarily mean that fruit- 
ful negotiations will take place; even less 
does it mean that the fighting and 
carnage will cease for the peoples of 
Southeast Asia. Thus, I felt the proper 
role of Congress was to “lean a little” on 
the President—to say, in effect, “we want 
you to seriously negotiate, and if you 
think setting a tentative deadline date 
for American withdrawal is helpful, we 
want you to set such a date.” But my 
substitute amendment did not force upon 
the President an arbitrary deadline date 
without requiring some concessions from 
the other side—and hence, I felt it a 


better vehicle for expressing congres- 
sional sentiment. 


Well, my substitute was defeated; and 
then, the Nedzi-Whalen amendment was 
defeated as well. Since then there has 
been no apparent breakthrough on the 
negotiating front. However, also since 
then, this Congress has expressed its 
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sentiment that we should completely 
withdraw from combat in Southeast Asia 
as soon as we can negotiate the release 
of our prisoners-of-war. The conferees’ 
compromise on each of the so-called 
Mansfield amendments was a clear signal 
to the President of our desire for an end 
to this war through negotiations, and he 
has accepted that signal. This is as it 
should be, for as the Christian Science 
Monitor editorialized yesterday: 

Ultimately, of course, any settlement in 
Vietnam must be a political one. It is now 
just a matter of finding the correct com- 
bination of carrot-and-stick techniques that 
will satisfy both sides. We can only hope the 
numbers come up soon. 

Of course, we also have to bear in mind 
the fact that, in their original form in 
the other body, the Mansfield amend- 
ments came down hard on setting a “date 
certain” for our total withdrawal from 
the Indochina theater, first as the “sense 
of Congress” and then, later, as being 
“the policy of the United States,” though 
the effectiveness of this was questionabie, 
again considering the vehicle used. 

Finally, as we also know, the conferees 
reverted back to “the earliest practicable 
date” approach, and that is the language 
the President now has before him as a 
provision in the Military Procurement 
Act of 1971. The President has not yet 
signed that bill, so far as I know, but it 
is assumed he will do so with whatever 
degree of stated reluctance. 

With this backdrop, we now have be- 
fore us the Boland amendment which, 
in effect, sets for the President next 
June 1 as that earliest practicable date 
for total U.S. withdrawal. Its sponsors 
argue Congress must now take this ini- 
tiative because the President refuses to 
establish any such terminal date—and 
then they further argue, along lines we 
have heard before, that this simple act 
is the “magic key” that will unlock and 
swing wide open the door that has so far 
barred either meaningful negotiations 
or the identification and release of those 
Americans held prisoners of war. 

I wish I could be as sure as those spon- 
sors that the scenario they have prepared 
will be played out as easily and as ex- 
actly as they envision it. But it can be 
argued just as persuasively that the es- 
tablishment of such a deadline—through 
cut-and-dried congressional action— 
would give the other side even more of a 
reason to be intransigent. It is this fear 
that prevents me from supporting the 
Boland amendment—no matter how 
much superficial appeal it has to those 
of us who are sick of this war, and sick 
over what it has done to our country over 
the past 6 years. 

What, then, do I think Congress should 
do? I could answer that question with 
more confidence if I knew what was in 
Richard Nixon’s mind. But, since I do 
not, I can only work on the basis of what 
would be in my mind, were I in his shoes. 


If that were the case—and I am grate- 
ful it is not—I would now be bending 


my every effort toward negotiating a 
larger settlement of this areawide con- 
flict than merely total U.S. disengage- 
ment. But, at the same time—and this 
is a crucial point—I would be using 
for all they were worth the final acts of 
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our disengagement to buy the best bar- 
gain I could. As essential elements of that 
bargain, I would want the identification 
and return of all Americans held any- 
where in any Southeast Asian prison 
camp, and I would want the arrange- 
ments for this worked out and tied down 
before I anted up my last chip. 

I would also want to work out a larger 
Indochina settlement than just one get- 
ting us out of South Vietnam. We owe the 
people of South Vietnam—after all the 
anguish and bloodshed we have helped 
put them through—more than a mere 
wave of farewell from our last troopship 
as it pulls out of Saigon harbor. And we 
also owe the people of Cambodia and Laos 
at least one last effort at ending all of the 
Indochina fighting—not just American 
participation therein—for these people 
have already endured far, far too much 
suffering. 

Then, too, I would be thinking ahead 
about the practical side of all this for my 
own people. I would know—without con- 
stantly needing to be reminded of it— 
how tired my people were of this con- 
flict and how desperately they want to 
be shed of it. And I would fully under- 
stand why many of these same people— 
after accepting the simple lesson we have 
all learned from Vietnam to the effect 
that there are limits to what is possible, 
and limits to what is truly in our national 
interest—now want no part, or as small 
a part as possible, of the world outside our 
own boundaries. So, understanding all 
that, I would want that wider settlement 
of this whole Indochina conflict so that 
I would not feel compelled to ask these 
people, in the years ahead, to support 
programs of indirect military assistance 
for those Southeast Asian nations still 
being subjected to externally supported 
aggression. 


And I would be looking forward to my 
forthcoming visits to both Moscow and 
Peking because, rightly or wrongly, they 
both had “‘client states” in the same area, 


too, and maybe—just maybe—they 
shared with me the desire to somehow 
neutralize the area again, but to do it 
right this time, so that we could all three 
of us look to other interests. I would 
have to look in those directions, be- 
cause I could see little, or no hope of 
any meaningful breakthrough on the 
negotiating fronts in either Paris or 
Hanoi. 

And, as I thought about all this, I 
would realize that I did not have much 
left to dicker with. With my troop 
strength dwindling fast toward a resid- 
ual force of some sort—and remember 
that, if the troop withdrawal rate re- 
mains next year at its newly announced 
level, we will be down to only about 45,- 
000 men in Vietnam by next June 1—I 
would recognize the fact that about 
20,000 of those men would be assigned 
to logistics, handling the military sup- 
plies I would hope to be still authorized 
to send to South Vietnam and protecting 
my supply bases, while the rest would be 
crewing, maintaining, and supporting my 
remaining helicopter fleet, or assigned to 
perhaps three tactical air squadrons and, 
maybe, four artillery battalions, all held 
in reserve to give the South Vietnamese 
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military units emergency assistance, 
should they need it. Beyond these forces, 
I could probably have a few advisers out 
in the field with those South Vietnamese 
military units. 

But, that would be it—and what it all 
would mean was that the American com- 
bat role in Vietnam was at an end and 
could not, given the force of public opin- 
ion here at home, again be revived. 

Thus, the only real bone I would have 
in the enemy throat would be the con- 
tinued maintenance of even this small a 
residual force, my determination to con- 
tinue to provide South Vietnam, Laos, 
and Cambodia with military supplies so 
long as Congress permitted and they 
continued to need it, plus, of course, my 
threat to go on using my strategic bomber 
force from bases in Thailand or else- 
where for purposes of harassing the en- 
emy in his base areas and interdicting 
his supply routes. 

As to this latter item, I hope I would 
realize—from my own instincts as well 
as from such studies as the recent Cor- 
nell University indepth look at “The 
Air War in Indochina’’—that my use of 
this kind of aerial firepower was not only 
very costly but also largely ineffective, 
and quite likely counterproductive from 
a politico-military viewpoint. Thus, I 
would hope I would want to stop it—or 
at least cut it back sharply—just as soon 
as possible, but I would want something 
in return for doing so. 

And all these items would be my store 
of bargaining chips, at both Moscow and 
Peking—admittedly, not very many, but 
now I have to make do with what I have 
left if Iam to make one last try at getting 
that larger settlement. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, to get back to the 
situation at hand, what would our adop- 
tion of the Boland amendment, in its 
present form, do to those bargaining 
chips? In attempting to answer, I rec- 
ognize the fact that when it comes to say- 
ing anything about Vietnam these days, 
“Truth is in the eye of the beholder”’— 
since, for every truth about Vietnam, 
there is an opposing truth. 

But, at least in my judgment, our 
adoption of the Boland amendment would 
wipe those chips off the board. Put an- 
other way, the Boland amendment would 
knock the props out from under the 
President as the only negotiator we have 
for purposes of producing an acceptable 
settlement of this tragic conflict. 

The amendment’s author said to me, 
the other day, that all his amendment 
does is “keep the President’s feet to the 
fire.” I’ve been doing that, too, in my own 
way, with my recent votes, including 
those for the Mansfield amendments. 
But this is not the Mansfield amend- 
ment in either variation thereof. Nor, 
even if it were, can it properly be al- 
leged—despite claims to the contrary— 
that the President has actually yet re- 
fused to set that date certain. Instead, 
this effort is an outright congressional 
mandate to end this war for the United 
States regardless of the nature and man- 
ner of its ending. 

As such, it puts the President's feet 
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into the fire—rather than holding them 
to it—and thus threatens to destroy 
whatever bargaining leverage he has left 
for use at either Moscow or Peking. 

I do not argue that Congress cannot 
take this ultimate step. Of course, we 
can—and it would indeed be an “historic 
action” as the amendments sponsors put 
it. But I do argue that for us to take any 
such action now—out of our own rising 
tides of impatience and in response to 
our constituents’ manifest frustrations— 
would be a most irresponsible and, from 
the longer ranged viewpoint, quite prob- 
ably a counterproductive action, as well 
as one damaging to the prospects for 
world peace. 

We have—after a long journey and 
much backing and filling—just com- 
pleted the task of finding a consensus as 
to the “policy of the United States” for 
terminating this war, and for the recov- 
ery of those held prisoner therein, at 
the earliest practicable date, and in the 
doing thereof we have urged the Presi- 
dent, in his capacity as negotiator, to es- 
tablish a final date for our total with- 
drawal from Indochina. As soon as he 
signs the Military Procurement bill this 
will be the established foreign policy of 
our Nation insofar as the same relates to 
Indochina, 

Let us now, then, give that same Presi- 
dent the opportunity, along with the 
needed flexibility, for effectuating that 
policy by voting down the Boland 
amendment. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Wyman). 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the Committee, it is an honor 
for me to be associated with the distin- 
guished members of the Defense Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, many of whom 
have served on that committee, as the 
gentleman from Ohio has pointed out, 
for decades. Their experience is vast, 
their responsibility is great, and the re- 
marks that I make here in the course of 
this general debate this afternoon are 
made with a sense of deep humility as I 
have been a member of the Defense Sub- 
committee for but 144 years. I shall con- 
fine my comments chiefly to basics and 
not to details. 

Our distinguished chairman’s (Mr. 
Manon) conscientious devotion to duty 
is paralleled by that of Mr. MINSHALL, 
Mr. RHODES, Mr. Davis, Mr. ANDREWS of 
Alabama, Mr. SIKES, Mr. FLOOD, Mr. AD- 
DABBO, and Mr. McF att whose labors are 
reflected in eight thick volumes of sub- 
committee hearings for fiscal year 1972 
alone. 

In this single appropriations bill we 
have before us almost half of the budget 
of this country. In this appropriation 
more than half is for salaries, for pay 
and allowances of personnel. This is 52 
percent at the present time. I am con- 
cerned about this, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause we are talking now about imple- 
menting an all-volunteer Army. 

The experts tell us that if we have a 
volunteer Army, the cost of personne] in 
the military budget will go to 69 percent 
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while the Soviet Union spends only 20 
percent. I think we need to remember 
that Rome also hired itself an army, 
and when it started hiring itself an army 
and its young men turned to material 
things and material pleasures and left 
the fighting for Rome to the hired hands, 
that is when the Roman Empire crum- 
bled. We could well take that fact to 
heart today, because in a very real sense 
the state of American defenses as re- 
flected in this bill that is before us now 
is not good. And I say this with all due 
respect to the optimistic assurances of 
our learned and capable Secretary of 
Defense, Mr. Laird. 

The Soviet Union is ahead of us in 
missilery. It is ahead of us in known 
numbers of missiles. It has a substantial 
number of huge SS—9’s with supermega- 
tonnage warhead capabilities ready for 
delivery. We have Minuteman with a 
much smaller warhead, a lesser overall 
number in holes in the ground in this 
country, the exact locations of which are 
undoubtedly already bracketed by the 
Soviet Union. 

A lot of money has been spent on an 
anti-ballistic-missile system. We talk 
about this as a means of having some 
leverage to persuade the Soviet Union 
in the SALT talks at Helsinki to make 
Some concessions. Maybe we will mu- 
tually agree that we will not have an 
ABM system. Maybe there will be pro- 
vision for inspection. There must. 

But this is mostly a delusion because 
for both sides the eyes of an ABM system 
are above ground—the radar—and any 
substantial megatonnage warhead ex- 
ploded in the atmosphere above the 
United States or the Soviet Union by a 
missile which would not be intercepted, 
would incapacitate that radar and effec- 
tively destroy the capability of any ABM 
system including what the Soviets have 
around Moscow. 

This vulnerability to a knockout nu- 
clear blow in the atmosphere is a matter 
of common knowledge. It is not classified. 
It is perfectly obvious even to the un- 
expert; and yet we are and have been 
spending billions in this direction for a 
surface ABM. I have grave questions 
about the value of this because the true 
retaliatory capability we have in terms of 
a deterrent to persuade those who might 
be inclined to commit aggression is in our 
nuclear-powered, missile-carrying un- 
dersea vessels. It is in our submarines, 
our Polaris and Poseidon conversions, 
with their ability to hit a designated tar- 
get from far out under the sea and with 
their MIRV capability to scatter from 
differing angles. 

And yet we know that the Polaris mis- 
sile boats and even the Poseidon missile 
boats are limited in terms of range. 
Poseidon has a little bit greater range 
than Polaris, but either can only oper- 
ate from certain parts of the world to 
be able to hit certain parts of the world 
from the ocean, which confines their 
available ocean range and increases their 
vulnerability to detection. The Yankee 
class submarines being built by the Soviet 
Union, as reported in Jane’s Fighting 
Ships, are adding nuclear missile carry- 
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ing and attack submarines to the Soviet 
fieet resulting in a growing lessening of 
our present thin advantage in weap- 
onry being built up under the seas. 

Yet when we look to the Air Force, 
even there we find no new bombers any 
where near production. We even find it 
suggested in the other body that the B-1 
bomber ought to be deferred and delayed. 

There are continuing huge cost over- 
runs, even with respect to planes funded 
in the present bill. 

Mr. Chairman, what is really happen- 
ing in defense procurement for our Na- 
tion is that America is pricing itself out 
of a defensive capability. We are paying 
more for what we are getting for our 
defense dollar than any other nation of 
the world. We are getting less and less 
per dollar invested. I do not know what it 
will take in order to restore a certain 
amount of verve to those who work with- 
in and for our Defense Establishment, so 
we can get our costs down, but somehow 
we must arrive at a system in relation to 
the defense of this country in which 
personnelwise we will have many less 
personnel in our Air Force and Army and 
Navy who will be provided with fewer 
but superior weapons, 

We have to think about our mount- 
ing procurement and personnel costs and 
how the system under which we have 
been and are operating has become tre- 
mendously expensive, leading to huge 
cost overruns, often resulting from sub- 
stantial underbidding by contractors who 
later make it up by cost overruns. We 
should turn to prototype production and 
then have an in-house clearing out of 
cost overruns in the Defense Establish- 
ment itself by tightening up our con- 
tract provisions. 

Also somewhere along the line we must 
develop in this country a cruise missile 
capability comparable to that which the 
Soviet Union has at the present time. 
We are alarmingly late with this as well 
as remarkably disingenuous. 

Mr. Chairman, this Nation must build 
up its defense capabilities. We must stay 
so strong in America that no other na- 
tion of the world dare attack us. We are 
not doing this now. Unless we keep 
America strong enough militarily to 
deter attack upon us, everything will go 
down the drain. 

Renewed appeals to revise priorities 
in spending are almost always at the 
expense of defense dollars. They are the 
largest controllable amount of dollars 
in the Federal budget—those in the de- 
fense budget. At a time when the Soviet 
capabilities are demonstrably being in- 
creased in almost every field, from mis- 
siles to ships to submarines, we need to 
spend more in defense of this country, 
not less. 

Of course, waste is to be eliminated 
and cost overruns must be checked, and 
defense procurement costs must be ad- 
justed downward, but the sad truth is 
that more billions of dollars are needed 
for defense of the United States at this 
hour and not less. We should be build- 
ing five times as many naval vessels and 
twice as many submarines. The United 
States should be much further along 
than it is in the Navy’s deep long-range 
submarine program, ULMS which should 
be sharply accelerated. All of this is in 
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the name of survival. It is a reality. It 
is for our survival as a free nation with 
our people living free from totalitarian- 
ism and the terror that is still the af- 
fliction of private life under communism. 

Most alarming in the U.S. overall de- 
fense posture is the deplorable status of 
the U.S. Navy. The latest edition of the 
authoritative Jane’s Fighting Ships 
credits the Soviet Union with superpower 
status in terms of its naval vessels in- 
being and rates the U.S. Navy as inferior 
at the present time, with the situation 
steadily worsening. Even after reducing 
the fleet to a 700-ship level, most of those 
remaining are at least 20 years old and 
many date back to World War II. Few 
modern replacements have been author- 
ized and fewer are actually on the ways. 
The Soviet Union, however, is presently 
expanding its new and efficient navy at 
three times the rate of the United States. 
At the same time, the Soviets are con- 
structing additional shipyards to fur- 
ther accelerate their naval expansion. 
As with tactical aircraft and missiles, the 
Soviets have taken the lead in the oceans 
of the world and are making every effort 
to increase their lead. 

The disquieting Soviet military advan- 
tage coincides with a rise in isolationism 
and antimilitary feeling in this country 
which is based on the naive belief that 
even defensive weapons, rather than the 
aggressive designs of men and nations, 
are the true causes of war. This is simply 
not so. In the rush to satisfy domestic 
priorities such as exist in no other nation, 
the damage to our defense capabilities is 
appalling. We cannot put the cart before 
the horse. It is impossible for this Nation 
to advance the principles upon which it 
is founded without first assuring free- 
dom from outside aggression. Often for- 
gotten is that in the last analysis, it is 
the American people who stand to lose a 
200-year experiment in freedom—an ex- 
periment in which the well-being of the 
individual has risen to heights never 
before equaled. We, as representatives of 
the American people, cannot afford to 
fail in our responsibilities to provide an 
adequate national defense. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I compliment the gentleman from 
New Hampshire on a very interesting 
statement the gentleman has made. 

Can the gentleman give us any idea 
of what this would cost in appropria- 
tions, and if not, can the gentleman even 
tell us where we can cut elsewhere to 
balance the increases? 

Mr. WYMAN. I would say it would be a 
$3 billion increase in the coming fiscal 
year. After that it would depend upon 
the services requests and demonstrated 
need. We should make countervailing 
decreases chiefly in the costs of person- 
nel, in my judgment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make a 
few observations now on the subject of 
a proposed cutoff date for military costs 
in Vietnam. There has been a great deal 
of talk about this here today. The gentle- 
man from Alabama referred to it, and 
there has beer wide discussion that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts will offer 
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an amendment to this bill to place a 
deadline in the so-called existing Mans- 
field amendment which is now the law 
and attach it to the appropriations bill 
by way of a limitation. 

We all want out of Vietnam—yesterday 
for that matter. But there is a right way 
and a wrong way out. We must have 
assurance of protection of our reduced 
forces there to the last man. We must 
have our prisoners returned and ac- 
counted for beforehand—or there is 
little chance we will ever get them back. 

President Nixon is taking us out of 
Vietnam. He is taking us out of Vietnam 
responsibly. He has us down under 200,- 
000 troops. We will be down to fewer than 
50,000 by next summer. And those will 
be support troops, not combat troops. 

But the minute we put a deadline into 
the bill, a cutoff date—and I believe it 
important the American people realize 
this—then we deliberately cut the ground 
out from under the security of our men 
in the field, whether they are support or 
combat troops, because if the amend- 
ment to stop all the expenditure of funds 
passes, it would make it unlawful to pay 
the salaries, to supply the training, to do 
the things necessary to keep a fighting 
team in the field. No guns, no ammuni- 
tion, no funds, no food—all while the 
enemy attacks. How silly can you get in 
the haste to get out of a tragic involve- 
ment of a prior administration. Should 
funds be required by law to be cut off at 
a certain date, without an assured cap- 
ability for the protection of our troops 
as they are withdrawn, then obviously 
we may imperil the lives of tens of thou- 
sands of Americans who will still be over 
there. 

By that very act we would stop the 
pay for training Vietnamese who are here 
being trained by us to operate the su- 
perior technological equipment we pro- 
vided over there. We want them to be 
risking their lives to defend their na- 
tional integrity as distinguished from 
having American boys risking theirs over 
there. 

A required deadline would tie the 
hands of the President. I believe it would 
be a great mistake. 

As the gentleman from Alabama said, 
what is our President going to negotiate 
wee if the Congress of the United States 

rects: 


Whether or not you get the prisoners back 
there will be no more money for this war by 
June 1, 1972? 


This is a very serious consequence. It 
should be remembered that the Mansfield 
amendment is now law at the present 
‘time, which states the policy of the 
United States to get out just as soon as 
we honorably and responsibly can do so. 
And the President of the United States is 
doing this. He has been doing it ever 
since he became President as he pledged 
to do to the American people. President 
Nixon is keeping his word. The Mans- 
field amendment merely reflects what the 
President is and has been doing all along, 
without it. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES, The gentleman overlooks 
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the negotiations that have been taking 
place in Paris, where the negotiators for 
the other side have indicated that if a 
definite date is set for the U.S. troops 
to be withdrawn from Indochina, ar- 
rangements can be made for the return 
of our prisoners of war. And I assume 
that negotiations can finally get on a 
level which will bring the hostilities in 
Vietnam to a close. 

Mr. WYMAN. I would observe to the 
gentleman that I suspect, without know- 
ing it, that the rather dismal proposi- 
tion has been already presented to the 
other side at Paris to the effect that “If 
you give us our prisoners back we will 
get out by a certain date,” and I suspect 
it has been rejected. I say dismal because 
unless South Vietnam can defend itself 
50,000 American lives have been lost in 
vain. 

I cannot see having a bill passed by 
the Congress that cuts off money and 
support for the Vietnamization program, 
cuts off the capability of defending the 
men who are still there, and aggravates 
a potential prisoner situation by not re- 
quiring that we have the prisoners in 
hand beforehand. 

If one has looked at all to the proposal 
suggested to be amended to this biil 
later on today or tomorrow, as the case 
might be, one will find there is no explicit 
condition precedent that we should have 
the prisoners in hand beforehand. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WYMAN. I yield further. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman knows I 


am one of the sponsors of the so-called 
Boland amendment, and I signed the 
separate views that appear in the report 
on this bill. It was explained in the com- 
mittee that the purpose of the amend- 


ment is to implement the so-called 
Mansfield amendment, and the Mans- 
field amendment establishes as one of 
its conditions that the prisoners of war 
shall be returned before our troops are 
withdrawn from Vietnam. 

Mr. WYMAN. I have to respectfully 
differ with the gentleman. I say that 
the condition in the so-called Mansfield 
amendment which was supposed to have 
insisted on that, or which allegedly con- 
tained that, by its terms is not that 
explicit. 

From what I have seen in the way of 
the proposition suggested by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts—it may not be 
that way when actually offered—it does 
not expressly require as a condition pre- 
cedent that the prisoners shall have been 
returned to us first, before the cutoff 
date becomes effective. 

I say to the gentleman, while I cer- 
tainly respect his right to file such views 
as he may wish, I read from the addi- 
tional views, page 127 of the committee 
report: 

The reason for this is clear and simple— 
the Executive Branch refuses to establish a 
termination date for getting our military 
forces out of Indochina. 


I would like to observe, as a member of 
the Defense Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee, that I think the integrity and relia- 
bility and responsibility and good faith 
of the military personnel and the civilian 
part of the military who testified before 
us cannot be seriously questioned. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. MINSHALL. I yield the gentleman 
5 additional minutes. 

Mr. WYMAN. All of them have testified 
before us that it is contrary to the best 
interests of the security of the United 
States and contrary to the best interests 
of getting our prisoners back and ac- 
counted for who are over there and con- 
trary to the best interests of getting us 
disengaged in Vietnam and Southeast 
Asia permanently to have a cutoff date 
announced to the enemy in advance, I 
think it would be a great mistake for this 
Congress, with all due respect to the 
views of the gentleman from Illinois, to 
insist on such a cutoff date and publish- 
ing it to the world. 

Mr. SIKES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. I think the gentleman 
made a very able statement on this per- 
plexing and troublesome problem. May I 
point out in support of his position that 
what is proposed here is a unilateral ac- 
tion on our part, with not a scintilla of 
evidence from any reliable source in the 
North Vietnamese Government or their 
negotiators in Paris that they would 
honor such action on our part. 

Mr. WYMAN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. WYMAN. I cannot yield to the gen- 
tleman any further at this time. 

Mr. RHODES. Will the gentleman yield 
briefly? 

Mr. WYMAN. Yes. I yield to the gen- 
tleman, briefly. 

Mr. RHODES. As the gentleman from 
Florida said, the probability is the fact 
that this very proposal has been made in 
Paris many times and has been turned 
down. 

Mr. WYMAN. That is correct. It is my 
understanding. I wish it could be an- 
nounced officially to the American peo- 
ple, however. 

Mr. Chairman, all of us, I am sure, the 
gentlewoman from New York, the gentle- 
man from Illinois, all of us, are concerned 
about America’s strength, not just in a 
military sense but in what you might call 
a character sense. We realize that what is 
needed here is a renewal of our dedica- 
tion to flag and country, to honor and 
courage. 

Today in the minds of young people 
and some of the Members of this body 
and in the minds of too many Americans 
there are grave questions about Ameri- 
can honor and integrity. To a certain ex- 
tent, unfortunately, this is justly so. Tai- 
wan wonders right now about American 
honor. The GI's in Vietnam wonder about 
American honor. They were sent over 
there to risk their lives in a war that we 
never fought to win. Israel wonders about 
American honor. We are sending no more 
Phantoms over there while the Soviets 
build up the Egyptians. West Germany 
wonders about American honor. And so 
do I. 

What should we do? I think first we 
should materially increase our defense 
procurement including research, and re- 
duce the cost of our military personnel. 
Secondly, we should demand weighted 
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voting in the United Nations—each na- 
tion’s vote to refiect 25 percent on the 
basis of population and 75 percent on the 
basis of the gross national product— 
and then insist that the contributions to 
the expenses of the U.N. should be in ac- 
cordance with each weighted voting 
strength. I think it is important that we 
should make it clear we are going to get 
out of Vietnam, as President Nixon is 
taking us out, with all deliberate speed, 
and that eventually we will get out of 
all of Southeast Asia not only with re- 
gard to combat troops but with regard to 
support troops as well. And once our pris- 
oners are back and we are out, then I 
think we should make it very clear to any 
American President, whether Demo- 
crat or Republican, that there will be 
no future commitment of American per- 
sonnel to war anywhere in the world 
without a prior declaration of war by 
the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. WYMAN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr, Chairman, I 
think the gentleman made an excellent 
statement today. 

I commend the gentleman particularly 
for pointing out how we have been living 
off the shelf and what we must do in the 
future for the security of this Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman being 
from New Hampshire, I would like to ask 
if it is not true that the people in New 
Hampshire will have a primary election 
there on March 7 this coming year—— 

Mr. WYMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. And, that is just 
a little more than 3 months from now. 
The President will be making his ac- 
counting to the New Hampshire people 
for his conduct of this war. This is one 
thing which, in my opinion, we have over- 
looked when we talk about a date cer- 
tain for the pullout of our troops. 

Mr. Chairman, there will be 17 pri- 
mary elections around this country. I say 
that setting a date certain as has been 
suggested as an amendment is not nec- 
essary. The President knows these pri- 
maries are to be held and he has told 
the American people he expects to be 
held accountable, and they will hold him 
accountable. He accepts this. Therefore 
restricting the President as has been sug- 
gested by insisting on a date certain is 
totally unnecessary. 

Mr. WYMAN. I think it would help if 
the people were told more clearly all of 
the things which President Nixon is do- 
ing and has done in taking us out of 
Vietnam. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I commend the 
gentleman for his statement. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. DENT). 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, since this 
legislation has in it the procurement of 
& great deal of equipment and ships and 
so forth, all of which would require the 
use of steel, I think it is very interesting 
to present to the House the action taken 
at the U.N., a United Nations bulletin 
which just arrived which reads as fol- 
lows: 

The U.N. General Assembly, with the 
People’s Republic of China casting its first 
vote, called on the United States today to 
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prevent the importation of chrome from 
Rhodesia. 

By a vote of 106 to 2, with 13 abstentions, 
the Assembly expressed “grave concern” at 
Congress’ decision last week to permit Amer- 
icans to import Rhodesian chrome in de- 
fiance of a security council embargo. 

China voted in favor of the resolution. 
Only Portugal and South Africa opposed it. 
The United States did not take part. 

“We do not participate,” said astronaut 
Alan B. Shepard, Jr., when the chair reached 
the United States in the rollcall. Shepard is 
a delegate to the 13-week assembly. 


Mr. Chairman, the first vote of the 
Red China delegates gives some idea as 
to how badly the United States was de- 
feated when our closest friend in the 
U.N. was dumped by these same nations 
who can and will twist Uncle Sam’s 
whiskers on every vote. It is beat the 
United States days in the U.N. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say this to you. 
Every pound of steel going into these new 
ships you are going to build, every pound 
of steel going into the armaments you 
are going to build and procure requires 
chrome ore. The Japanese and the Rus- 
sians and every other steelmaking coun- 
try in the world is procuring Rhodesian 
ore. They were a part of the U.N. em- 
bargo. But, the audacity of this group— 
U.N.—whom we have nurtured and fed 
since its beginning to condemn the Con- 
gress of the United States when this was 
the first move it has made in 25 years 
to defend itself against international 
piracy makes me wonder why our dele- 
gate had not the time or the inclination 
to get up and defend the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people of the United 
States. 

I want to say to you that brokers in 
the world today, the brokers of chrome 
ore voted to condemn us for importing 
chrome ore. Yet, they are the brokers 
who are buying it from Rhodesia and 
shipping it to the United States. If the 
nations were not bringing Rhodesian ore, 
in violation of the U.N. embargo, Rhode- 
sia would be shut down. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. SIKES). 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, Defense 
appropriations bills are always extremely 
interesting and important. This is the 
best opportunity presented to Congress 
to exercise oversight and guidance to the 
Nation’s Armed Forces in the discharge 
of their great responsibility. A sound 
and adequate defense is essential to the 
security of America. Cost problems make 
this objective increasingly elusive—for 
instance there is the matter of modern- 
ization. 

Modernization, which is dependent 
upon procurement, is the key to the fu- 
ture successes in combat of American 
military forces. Our force levels are con- 
sistently lower than those of the Com- 
munists. The numbers of planes, ships, 
tanks, and guns which we have are con- 
stantly dropping behind the numbers in 
the hands of Communist forces. It does 
not make sense to keep trying to tell 
ourselves that our personnel and our 
weapons are better. Communist weapons 
are as good as any in the world and some 
of them are more modern than ours, It 
is seriously to be doubted that they are 
having the morale and disciplinary 
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problems which we are having. I think it 
better to call the shots the way they are 
than to lull ourselves into false security. 

With that background, we must face 
up to the fact that this year’s procure- 
ment for new weapons and weapons sys- 
tems totals $18,185 million. This is $2,156 
million above fiscal year 1971 funds. It 
should be clear that increasing costs, 
including inflation are much more than 
the increase in the appropriations. We 
are not catching up. We are falling fur- 
ther behind. We must spend more for 
modernization. High prices thus far 
have made it impossible to acquire 
enough new and modern weapons to off- 
set the growing strength of Soviet and 
other Iron Curtain countries. Wages and 
salaries are a big contributing factor— 
50 to 60 percent of the costs of Ameri- 
can weapons are in this area, contrasted 
to 20 to 25 percent for the Russians. 
They get 2-to-3 times the weapons for a 
dollar that we get. 

I know the facts of life. We are not 
going to cut wages. And we are all aware 
of increasing pressure for additional tax 
moneys for domestic problems. There 
can never be enough money to satisfy 
all the demands, and of course, many 
of the demands are fully legitimate. In 
addition, the American public and the 
Congress are concerned about the 
mounting costs of defense. 

These costs as often as not are head- 
lined in the newspapers as waste. There 
is always waste when we deal with sums 
as big as defense appropriations, and 
more particularly there are huge cost 
overruns, but a determined effort is being 
made through this committee and others 
and through top officials in the Pentagon 
to keep unnecessary costs as low as pos- 
sible. Nevertheless, the problem of ob- 
taining congressional approval for ade- 
quate defense funds is growing year by 
year. The Russians are watching this and 
they will be tempted to flex their muscles. 
They have had to back down in previous 
confrontations because we possessed 
superiority in weapons. They have not 
forgotten and it rankles them. We no 
longer possess superiority. They know it. 
There may be other confrontations. The 
first time we have to back down will be 
the time when our system of Government 
begins the long, sad march downhill to 
oblivion. These are not idle words. These 
facts must be considered when further 
cuts are proposed. 

Speaking of weapons and moderniza- 
tion, I have seen a recent statement that 
the French armaments industry is now 
the world’s third largest. At any time a 
country with money finds that it cannot 
buy from traditional sources the weap- 
ons which it needs, France is ready to 
provide them. For instance, the Irish 
Republic, during the Ulster crisis, has 
been unable to turn to Britain, its tradi- 
tional arms source, for armored cars. The 
French promptly provided 50. They are 
selling tanks to Greece and other coun- 
tries which want American tanks but find 
them unavailable. They are selling air- 
craft all over the world, including South 
America, South Africa and Rhodesia. 
Only the United States and Russia pro- 
duce more weapons. 

The sad part of this commentary is 
that many of the countries which buy 
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from France would prefer American 
weapons and equipment. Because of vari- 
ous commitments which make no sense to 
me, our arms manufacturers are not 
permitted to sell to these nations or our 
State Department says they can not af- 
ford modern weapons. Neither of these 
is impressive reasoning to the countries 
concerned. They buy from the French. 
The American manufacturer loses the 
business and more and more of our peo- 
ple in the weapons and aircraft indus- 
tries become unemployed. This is a very 
important area in which America’s in- 
terests are being neglected. The sale of 
weapons is accompanied by training 
teams and by technicians who have an 
excellent opportunity to assist America’s 
objectives abroad. When these techni- 
cians and training teams are not Amer- 
ican, they are Russian or French or what- 
ever nationality, and they are not boost- 
ing the United States or its objectives 
for peace in the world. 

It will be noted that the committee 
has taken strong action on tanks. For 
years the United States has been seeking 
to develop a new main battle tank. We 
entered into an agreement with the Ger- 
mans in 1963 for a new tank. Historical- 
ly, the Germans have been rated the best 
tank people in the world and this seemed 
an excellent opportunity to obtain the 
best tank that could be built. It is hard 
to determine who was at fault, but the 
joint effort failed and it was terminated 
in December 1969. The Germans now are 
building two advanced models of their 
best tank, the Leopard, utilizing some of 
the features proposed for the joint main 
battle tank such as engine, transmission, 
and suspension system. 

The U.S. Army attempted to carry 
on the design begun under the joint 
effort, but as the cost advanced, began 
to cut back on improvements which orig- 
inally were planned. Estimated costs had 
reached the frightening sum of $850,- 
000 per unit. An austere version of the 
main battle tank was projected to cost 
$600,000 per unit. Later estimates indi- 
cated tnat even the austere version might 
cost as much as a million dollars, and 
there are too many indications that the 
tank would not possess some of the most 
important features needed in a modern 
tank. It contains expensive and compli- 
cated features and some automatic sys- 
tems that can be expected to break 
down and require an excessive number 
of trained technicians to keep it in oper- 
ation. It has an engine of doubtful ca- 
pacity. It does not have such important 
assets as the ability to fire in motion 
which is possessed by Russian tanks. The 
Russians may well have taken over from 
the Germans the status of the best tank 
people in the world. They have first-class 
tanks, They have three times as many as 
we and our allies. Sixty-five percent of 
our tank force is made up of the old 
M-48's which represent the technology of 
the early 1950's. This is not an encourag- 
ing picture. 

It is essential that we stop dilly-dally- 
ing on tanks and get down to the de- 
velopment of the best tank we can at a 
more reasonable cost. That is what the 
committee is trying to accomplish by 
terminating funds for the main battle 
tank and adding $20 million for a new 
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prototype program. It is possible that 
a very effective tank can be developed by 
improvements upon existing models. We 
know the Israelis were able to take our 
M-48 tanks and by improvements in the 
gun and turret develop a first-class fight- 
ing weapon. I know of no reason why the 
United States cannot do as well using 
the most modern tanks we have and the 
most advanced techniques now available 
to us. These, of course, are the M-60A1 
and the M-60A1E2. Apparently the 
U.S. tank program needs someone 
who can knock heads together and re- 
quire results. We do not want to spend 
the decade of the 1970's falling further 
behind the Russians. At the very least, 
we should avoid spending another $200 
million in development costs to match 
that already spent in this hitherto non- 
productive program. 

The Nation must have a better tank 
for the years ahead. The soldier who 
fights on the ground suffers most of the 
casualties in war. A good tank is essen- 
tial for the success of his operations. 

The Russians are building a new and 
modern fleet with emphasis on heavy sur- 
face vessels and nuclear-powered sub- 
marines. They are second only to the 
United States and the majority of their 
ships are much newer than ours. 

Our navy also is confronted with a 
serious threat from Russian cruise mis- 
sile ships. Many of these are small, fast 
vessels which fire an effective missile we 
are not yet prepared to counter. These 
missiles also are found on major ships 
and submarines. In this, the Russians 
have devised a dangerous answer to 
American sea power. This weapon appar- 
ently was fully in operation before we 
knew much about its existence. It poses 
a serious threat, particularly to U.S. 
surface vessels and I question that 
sufficient emphasis is being placed on 
countermeasures and on the develop- 
ment of a similar American capability. 

We hear much about the Russian Fox- 
bat which is now seen in the skies around 
Israel. It has a ceiling of 80,000 feet and 
a speed of mach 3%. It is the world’s 
most advanced aircraft. It is ironical that 
the United States could have had an op- 
erational aircraft with characteristics 
that are very similar 5 or 6 years ago. The 
House Committee on Appropriations 
funded the F-12, a titanium high-alti- 
tude mach 3 aircraft, in two successive 
years. The Pentagon refused to produce 
the plane because of excessive costs. I 
saw the prototype and was very much im- 
pressed with it. A modification of this 
aircraft is the RF-71 which is being pro- 
duced today for reconnaisance purposes. 

Safeguard funding may be a contro- 
versial item in this bill. Most of the Safe- 
guard moneys, including military con- 
struction, are carried here rather than in 
the military construction bill because of 
delays in authorization. Details will be 

_ found on pages 15 and 16 of the com- 
mittee report. It is highly significant that 
the funds for Safeguard will allow con- 
tinuation of sites near Grand Forks and 
Malmstrom Air Force Bases, and ad- 
vanced preparation for sites at White- 
man Air Force Base and Francis E. War- 
ren Air Force Base. The language in the 
authorizing legislation apparently elimi- 
nates the possibility of deployment at the 
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National Command Authority site near 
Washington, but funds are available 
which may be used for minimum required 
research on protection of the Capital 
area. 

This is in striking contrast to the need 
for 12 sites which once the Pentagon felt 
to be essential if we are to provide rea- 
sonable protection from a Russian or 
a lesser number for a Chinese missile 
strike and to enable us to launch a 
retaliatory strike. Very probably this 
situation is in part a result of the SALT 
talks. The Russians have been able to 
lull us into a sense of security. This is 
what usually happens when we become 
involved in endless negotiations with 
other powers. We have obtained nothing 
firm from the SALT talks except occa- 
sional statements from the negotiators 
which express pious hope and help to 
soothe the American public. In the mean- 
time, the Russians have an antiballistic 
missile capability which they continue to 
improve. 

Every American family that has a 
loved one in uniform is worried about 
drugs and morale problems in the serv- 
ices. 

A few months ago the American people 
were bombarded by the news media with 
horror stories about widespread use of 
drugs, low morale and serious problems 
of discipline among U.S. Forces. There 
were even instances where U.S. soldiers 
refused to follow orders for combat or 
patrol duty. The worst of these cases 
have been in Vietnam and that is to be 
expected for that is where the fighting 
is and the fighting has in large measure 
been done by men who did not volunteer 
to risk their lives in that far away part 
of the world. Serious problems have also 
been reported in Germany where ex- 
tremely poor housing has aggravated the 
picture, and to a much lesser extent in 
the United States. 

It has been said many times that an 
Army without discipline is a mob, and 
here, I think, is the basic problem that 
affects our Forces today. The hearings 
will show that I asked many questions 
of military witnesses in an effort to pin- 
point the real cause of trouble among 
military personnel. Two things were par- 
ticularly alarming to me. I could not 
assure myself that the top people in the 
Pentagon have a realistic knowledge of 
the problem or its causes. I think many of 
them are too busy with top level problems 
and too far removed from whst is hap- 
pening in the ranks. I was unable to find, 
and this is even more disturbing, that 
a realistic training program is in progress 
for junior officers and noncoms to equip 
them to deal more effectively with morale 
and discipline problems of today’s en- 
listed personnel. 

The young men in military forces to- 
day are just the same as those of their 
age group in college or in civilians careers 
or on the streets. They are knowledge- 
able. They do not consider themselves 
bound by customs of earlier generations. 

They are subjected to massive doses 
of propaganda by the malcontents and 
Communist sympathizers and some of 
them believe what they hear and read. 
A majority of them are serving because 
they were drafted. Some are college grad- 
uates doing work which they consider far 
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beneath their capabilities. They have 
been told time after time even by highly 
placed people in the Congress of the 
United States that Vietnam is a waste 
of time and that we should get out now; 
they should not be required to serve any- 
where against their will. 

It is hard to exercise leadership and 
discipline under these conditions, much 
harder than in other wars. It takes a spe- 
cial brand of leadership and training. I 
am confident we have the leaders but I 
do not think we have the training to en- 
able them to obtain the results that are 
required. 

Idleness is a big part of the problem. 
The fighting is almost over in Vietnam. 
Training apparently has not been par- 
ticularly rigorous anywhere in the world. 
Idle young men in uriform are going to 
seek ways to work off steam. Every mili- 
tary force in history has had its prob- 
lems of discipline and morale when troops 
are idle. It should not take very long for 
our military leaders to discover how 
these matters were dealt with under ear- 
lier circumstances in other countries. 

Today’s efforts are being directed to- 
ward an all-volunteer force. Despite all 
the good intentions of the world and a 
very tremendous boost in pay and other 
activities, the effort is probably going to 
fail. America just is not geared to the 
concept of an all-volunteer force, partic- 
ularly where the Army is concerned. That 
is where the dirty work is done, where 
most of the dying takes place when there 
is combat. 

I have been puzzled by the failure of 
the services to take full advantage of the 
opportunities which they have to obtain 
personnel already on duty or to attract 
others with prior service. For instance, I 
have had many instances called to my at- 
tention of 20-year men with good service 
records being discouraged from continu- 
ing for another 10 years on active duty. 
If a man is good enough to make 20 
years, he should have qualifications which 
make him desirable for 30. He has had 
training, usually in several specialties. I 
find also there are many men with prior 
service who leave the Armed Forces 
thinking to enjoy a better life in civilian 
ranks or whose families were unhappy 
about constant change of station and 
family separation, later they realize that 
they left advantages in the service which 
they do not find on the outside. There 
seems to be a strange reluctance on the 
part of the services to permit these prior 
servicemen to reenlist. Here again is a 
source of trained men who can rejoin the 
active services with efficiency that a new 
recruit could not possibly offer. 

We in the committee also found in- 
stances where witnesses complained 
about the difficulty of obtaining an ade- 
quate number of junior officers or where 
they were not available long enough to 
permit the best use of their services. This 
does not square at all with the fact that 
many of the ROTC graduates who are ob- 
ligated for 2 years of active duty are 
permitted to leave the uniformed ranks 


after 3 months. It simply does not ap- 
pear that full use is being made of the 
junior officers who are available in this 
category. I feel that a more realistic ap- 
praisal of these and similar categories 
is in order. 
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It will be well for the services to give 
much more thought to the problem of re- 
taining personnel in the regular forces 
and in the reserves if the all-voluntary 
concept fails to produce. Money is not 
going to be sufficient. We have tried that 
time and again. There must be an educa- 
tional process to bring back to the Ameri- 
can people a consciousness of the im- 
portance of military service and ap- 
preciation for the patriotic motives which 
should be associated with military serv- 
ice. In that connection, I think it is prop- 
er to ask what is happening to Amer- 
ica’s appreciation for those who wear or 
have worn their country’s uniform, and 
in particular why so little is being said 
and done about the service of those re- 
turning veterans who fought in Vietnam, 
It has been a tradition in America to dis- 
play through parades and other public 
events the esteem in which we hold those 
men and women who have served our 
country well and honorably in its fight- 
ing forces. It is not to our credit that this 
show of appreciation and esteem is now 
being neglected. We must not forget. 
There are forces at work in this country 
which seek to destroy the Nation’s faith 
in its Armed Forces. Proper demonstra- 
tions of appreciation and support will 
help to overcome the difficulty of retain- 
ing personnel in our peacetime forces in 
the years ahead. 

It is obvious that the principal fight on 
this bill will be in the form of an end-the- 
war amendment. By some magic the 
proponents expect to bring about an au- 
tomatic end to our involvement in South- 
east Asia and free the prisoners of war 
in 6 months. This is not magic, it is 
alchemy, and it is a sad play on the hopes 
and emotions of the families of those 
Americans missing in action and pre- 
sumed to be prisoners of war. 

Let us consider this rationally. There 
is not the slightest reason to believe that 
the act of specifying a date for U.S. with- 
drawal would influence North Viet- 
namese policies toward the prisoners of 
war or toward the conduct of the war it- 
self. The chances are that having gained 
a date for end of U.S. participation they 
would simply demand further conces- 
sions—like handing over the Saigon Gov- 
ernment to the Communists. There is not 
a scintilla of evidence to show any posi- 
tive commitment by any North Viet- 
namese official. All that we have are the 
statements of touring Congressmen and 
others who feel that they have received 
assurance from someone, somewhere, 
that an end of war declaration by the 
U.S. Congress will automatically convert 
the North Vietnamese warlords into gam- 
boling lambs who want to live happily at 
peace with the world forevermore, and 
assure the safe return of nearly 1,500 
missing Americans, most of whom it is 
sad to relate, probably have long since 
been dead. 

No, Mr. Chairman, this amendment 
can serve no useful purpose for the 
United States or the POW’s. It can only 
tie the hands of a President who has done 
a remarkably good job in extricating U.S. 
forces from the difficult and complicated 
controversy in Southeast Asia. The 
American military has all but ceased 
ground combat. A few will have to remain 
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and let us not go off into the wild blue 
yonder about residual forces. We have 
forces all over the world. It is considered 
essential to the U.S. and free world inter- 
ests that we follow such a policy. 

We cannot write off Vietnam and 
Southeast Asia and forget them. They 
still are a very important part of the 
world to U.S. and free world interests. 

If we adopt the amendment proposed, 
we tie the President’s hands. We free the 
Communists to take advantage of many 
alternatives which now are closed to 
them. The President must have this flex- 
ibility to carry on to a successful con- 
clusion our objectives in Vietnam. Re- 
member that the North Vietnamese ne- 
gotiators in Paris can end all the uncer- 
tainty and bring about assurance of peace 
and return of prisoners of war at any ses- 
sion they wish by a simple statement of 
intent. Yet in all the years of wasted ef- 
fort by our negotiators in Paris the North 
Vietnamese have not in a single in- 
stance showed good faith or good in- 
tentions. Do not play their game here to- 
day in the U.S. House of Representatives. 

It is up to all of us in Government, 
whether in Congress or in the Pentagon, 
to assure that we make every possible 
effort to obtain the most efficient use of 
the funds that are made available for 
defense. No one enjoys paying the high 
taxes with which we are faced today, but 
the average American believes in an ade- 
quate defense, supports it, and will not 
complain as long as we can assure him 
that his money is being used carefully 
and wisely and that it will furnish this 
great Nation the degree of national se- 
curity which it deserves and requires. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. DENNIS). 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, I understand that 
it will be suggested that we attach to this 
bill for military appropriations a rider 
specifying substantially that none of the 
money appropriated is to be used for 
the conduct of any military operations in 
Indochina after June 1, 1972. 

There is an old and familiar saying, 
“Tt’s a hell of a way to run a railroad.” 
With all due respect to my colleagues 
who sponsor or support this proposed 
amendment, in my judgment this is, in 
truth, “a hell of a way” to determine the 
military program and the foreign policy 
of the United States. 

It is important to remember that we 
are not now deciding whether or not we 
ought to have intervened with troops 
in Vietnam. Neither are we consider- 
ing—as I agree that we should—ways 
and means which may be devised for a 
greater degree of prior consultation by 
the Executive with the Congress, before 
American troops are again committed to 
military action abroad. 

On the contrary, we are in the midst 
of an ongoing war, which the Com- 
mander in Chief is engaged in phasing 
out, in accordance with a considered 
plan; and we are at a point, during the 
course of that war, when the Com- 
mander in Chief is about to enter into 
delicate personal negotiations with the 
heads of state of the principal powers 
which back our current antagonists with 
money, with diplomacy, and with arms. 
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Who can tell, at this point—how can 
any Member of this House determine— 
whether a reasonable and necessary im- 
plementation of American policy in the 
Orient will or will not require the pres- 
ence of some residual American forces in 
Vietnam after June 1, 1972? How can we 
possibly determine that such forces will 
be needed there on the 31st of May, and 
will no longer be necessary on the Ist of 
June? As the distinguished chairman, 
Mr. Manon, said earlier after years of 
effort and the pouring out of blood and 
treasure in Vietnam are we, when the 
war is nearing its end with a measurable 
degree of relative accomplishment and 
success apparently at hand, to throw it 
all away by ill-considered action in this 
body? Since when, I ask the House—since 
when has any sensible approach to state- 
craft determined that high national 
policy should be decided, war should be 
waged, peace made, and the future should 
be charted by the vote of 435 Members of 
a legislative body, met to pass on an ap- 
propriation bill? 

Consider, too, the fact that the Presi- 
dent of the United States is about to 
travel to Peking and to Moscow. Shall we 
send him off to these difficult discussions 
handicapped by a congressional expres- 
sion of lack of confidence in him and in 
his policies, and crippled by public notice 
to the opposition that the President and 
the Nation will, in any case, be helpless 
to act in any manner, to any degree, and 
anywhere in Indochina after the first day 
of next June? Is this the will of the 
American people? I do not think so; and, 
to me, it is almost incredible, Mr. Chair- 
man, that such conduct should be seri- 
ously suggested by responsible repre- 
sentatives of a free republic. 

I urge the defeat of the so-called end- 
the-war amendment. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENNIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr, Chairman, I can sel- 
dom remember hearing anyone express 
my own views with such logic, and I want 
to associate myself with the statement 
that the gentleman just made. 

Mr. DENNIS. I thank the gentleman 
for his statement and his contribution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. MINSHALL, Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time, and re- 
serve the balance of my time. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. FLYNT). 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, once again 
the House of Representatives finds itself 
acting on a defense appropriations bill 
and today finds attached to the report on 
that bill additional views which call for 
an end to the war in Indochina by a date 
certain. I support those additional views. 
My signature appears thereon. When the 
amendment is introduced to implement 
those views, I shall support it. I shall vote 
for it and I hope that it will be adopted. 

A few minutes ago one of my good 
friends, who came to Congress about the 
same time I did and whose views gener- 
ally coincide with mine, except on the is- 
sue of the Vietnam war, and I were dis- 
cussing the Boland amendment. He 
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chided me for my position in ending the 
war by saying: “There were only five 
Americans killed last week.” 

I think that is five too many. If there 
had been only one killed, I would think 
that one is one too many when the deci- 
sion has already been made and an- 
nounced to withdraw our forces from 
Southeast Asia. 

Members of this body have divergent 
views which are poles apart on the sub- 
ject of the war in Vietnam. Some believe 
that it should be terminated immedi- 
ately, others apparently believe that it 
should be carried on forever. I do not 
question the motives of any Members of 
this House for the views which he holds. 
One of the most tragic results of this 
whole question of Vietnam is that some 
have come to question the very loyalty of 
those who disagree with them, some- 
times apparently solely because of their 
disagreement. Some Members are so sure 
of the righteousness of their own views 
on this war that they seek to gag other 
Members, and deny them simple and very 
brief extensions of time in which to ex- 
press their views. 

Mr. Chairman, this is one bill on which 
I wish there were unlimited debate so 
that every Member could have as much 
time as he desires to bare his conscience 
and his soul and say whatever he desires 
for as long as he desires on the subject 
matter of the amendment which will be 
offered later today by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. BoLanp) and 
of which I am a cosponsor. 

While there are several provisions of 
this bill which some of us would like to 
change by taking away funds in some in- 
stances and adding funds in others, we 
are basically of one accord on all of the 
provisions of this bill with the exception 
of the amendment which, if adopted, will 
be renumbered section 745 which reads 
as follows: 

On page 48, after line 7, insert: 

“Sec. 745. In line with national policy as 
set forth in Title VI (the Mansfield Amend- 
ment) of the Military Procurement Act of 
1971 calling for termination of all U.S. mili- 
tary operations in Indochina at the earliest 
practicable date and prompt and orderly 
withdrawal of all U.S. military forces at a 
date certain, subject to the release of all 
American prisoners, and notwithstanding any 
other provision in this Act, none of the funds 
appropriated by this Act shall be used to 
finance any military combat or military sup- 
port operations by U.S. forces in or over 
South Vietnam, North Vietnam, Laos or Cam- 
bodia, after June 1, 1972.” 


In my opinion it is very clear that the 
authors of this amendment have the 
same objective that the President of the 
United States has. That objective is to 
stop all combat roles by U.S. Armed 
Forces in Indochina as soon as possible. 
The President and the Secretary of De- 
fense have announced that this is the 
policy of the administration. This 
amendment says the same thing except 
it goes a step further and adds the words 
“not later than June 1, 1972.” 

Mr. Chairman, I personally—and with 
some experience in military operations— 
oppose the policy of gradual withdrawal 
just as strongly as I oppose the policy of 
piecemeal commitment of forces. Any 
student of military history as well as 
those who have been a part of it know 
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from such history or experience that 
piecemeal commitment of forces is an 
open invitation to disaster. It violates all 
of the principles of war, tactical and 
strategic, which have guided successful 
military commanders throughout history. 
Gradual withdrawal or piecemeal disen- 
gagement likewise violates those same 
principles of war. 

Mr. Chairman, I would never have 
adopted or implemented a policy of piece- 
meal disengagement, but that decision 
was not mine to make. The decision to 
disengage has already been made by the 
decisionmaking authority. The only deci- 
sion left for me to make is whether I 
want to prolong the process of piecemeal 
disengagement over what could be a pe- 
riod extending to several years or do it by 
a time certain. The decision for disen- 
gagement having already been made by 
others, and I have made my decision to 
try to set a date. I want to be a part of 
the decisionmaking process which the 
House of Representatives, the Senate 
concurring, has the constitutional au- 
thority to make—to set June 1, 1972, as 
the termination date for combat and 
support roles of U.S. forces in Indochina 
and for their total withdrawal, subject to 
the release of all American Prisoners of 
War—prior to that time. The announced 
piecemeal withdrawal of forces invites 
total destruction of the comparatively 
small residual force which remains. 

As long as there is piecemeal dis- 
engagement and as long as a residual 
force is left in Indochina, there is no ba- 
sis for negotiation for the release of the 
American prisoners of war held by North 
Vietnam and the Vietcong, unless a re- 
liable commitment has already been 
made to the President of the United 
States by China that China guarantees 
such release. 

This morning while driving to work, I 
heard on the radio news a statement at- 
tributed to the President “that General 
Abrams will have to get along with less 
than 90,000 troops, perhaps as few as 
65,000 by next July—1972.” Since the 
President is reported to have announced 
that by July 1, 1972, that General Abrams 
will be reduced to 90,000 troops or per- 
haps as few as 65,000, he has destroyed 
the basis to negotiate for the release of 
our prisoners of war. Unless the Presi- 
dent already has a reliable commitment 
for the release of American prisoners of 
war, he will have no basis of strength 
upon which to negotiate. If he already 
has such a commitment from China and 
North Vietnam upon which he can rely, 
then there is no further reason for re- 
taining a residual force in Southeast 
Asia. 

While this may be an oversimplifica- 
tion of a long and complex subject as far 
as the issue of the release of American 
prisoners of war is concerned, the Presi- 
dent already has a reliable agreement 
that they will be released or else he is 
denigrating any chance he has to nego- 
tiate for their release. In either event, he 
might as well stop the war and bring back 
all the U.S. troops. 

Mr. Chairman, the establishment of a 
residual force in Southeast Asia would, 
for all practical purposes, turn back the 
clock to either 1956 or 1961 when we 
adhered to the policy of sending advisers 
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to the Army of South Vietnam. That 
policy escalated to a combat role in 
which at one time more than 550,000 
American troops were committed. The 
late Senator Richard B. Russell, of Geor- 
gia, told President Eisenhower that if 
he sent U.S. troops to serve as advisers 
to the South Vietnamese, he would even- 
tually have to send 200,000. His presci- 
ence and his vision were based on his 
long-time service as chairman of the 
Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Defense and as chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services. The only 
error contained in his predictions was the 
number of men we would eventually have 
to send. 

Mr. Chairman, the Department of De- 
fense informs me that 3,155,650 men have 
been committed to Vietnam with more 
than 550,000 committed at a single time. 

Any decision to make a complete with- 
drawal from Vietnam by a date certain 
will be a traumatic and agonizing ex- 
perience. I am willing to make such a de- 
cision because it is to me no more trau- 
matic or agonizing than to augment a 
policy of piecemeal disengagement and 
to establish a residual U.S. force in 
Vietnam. 

What would be the purpose of such a 
residual force? Would it be for the sole 
purpose of maintaining the Dictator 
Thieu as the U.S. appointed “President” 
of South Vietnam? If this is the case and 
if events of the next 8 months prove that 
to be the case, I will never again vote for 
an authorization or appropriation bill 
which has funds used to place, maintain, 
or perpetuate in office in a foreign coun- 
try a dictator who will not permit the 
name of an opposing candidate on the 
ballot. In 1971 there were two major po- 
tential candidates, General Minh and 
General Ky, each of whom had and has 
a substantial following among the people 
of South Vietnam, possibly as great or 
greater than President Thieu would have 
without the military support of the 
United States. If either of them had re- 
mained a candidate and had dared to go 
down to the wire in a campaign for Presi- 
dent against Thieu, he or they would 
probably have suffered the same fate as 
the candidate in the presidential elec- 
tions of 1966 and who according to last 
reports is still imprisoned like a common 
criminal. 

The statement that the United States 
is in Vietnam at the request of our allies 
is one of the most damnable fictions of 
all time. It may at one time have had 
some semblance of validity but for many 
years, and certainly now, the United 
States is committed in Vietnam at the re- 
quest of nobody except United States- 
appointed Vietnamese puppets. 

I quote from a letter from an Ameri - 
can soldier to a friend back home in 
which, among other things, he describes 
how newsmen pose shots supposedly 
taken in action in which he says: 

Hell, I’ve never been so disillusioned with 
our country after my experience over here. 
He continues, however most of my disillu- 
sionment comes from the sorry ... attitude 


of the Vietnamese people. Especially the edu- 
cated leaders of this country are so rotten— 
dirty no-good thieves. They are Communist- 
haters but all have fat bank accounts in for- 
eign banks. They deposit every month several 
times their salary in these bank accounts 
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outside the country. In this one area—where 
I was adviser to the [deleted] and also adviser 
in psychological warfare—the U.S. govern- 
ment (through Vietnamese channels) was 
paying salaries to 338 cadres. The cadres were 
supposed to be pacifying an area five villages 
in size. However there were only about 50-60 
cadres working in the area. So this meant a 
group of about three minor government offi- 
cials (Vietnamese) were stealing $4,000 per 
month. I reported this but nothing was done. 
I raised so much [fiak] about it that they 
transferred me out to a straight combat unit. 
At the same time this was going on, the Viet- 
namese reports were very rosy and you would 
believe the war was almost won, They said 
that we distributed some 4 million pills and 
treated several thousand villagers when we 
had no medicine at all—it had disappeared 
before it reached us—more likely sold in the 
big cities. They said my battalion [250 men] 
killed or captured 175 Viet Cong. However I 
have seen only two bodies and about eight 
prisoners in all of our actions. Even account- 
ing for the ones dragged away after they’re 
dead by the Viet Cong, I think we killed only 
21. However we lost 50 of our men killed and 
$5 wounded and 16 captured. I personally saw 
and helped carry out 25 of our own dead— 
but they report we lost about 12. But these 
false paper reports satisfy Washington. 


This is typical of many such state- 
ments which have been related to me by 
numerous American soldiers who have 
returned from Vietnam. Some have said 
that the reports of “body counts” and 
“enemy casualties” have been so ridicu- 
lously high that some units resorted to 
wanton killing of women and children to 
lend some credibility to these exagger- 
ated enemy casualty reports. 

The U.S. policy in Vietnam has totally 
prevented the national plebiscite which 
was promised to the people of Vietnam— 
North Vietnam and South Vietnam 
alike—in the Geneva Accords in 1954. If 
this plebiscite had been held, I do not 
know what the result would have been, 
but in my opinion whatever the outcome, 
it would have been far, far better for the 
people of Vietnam, the people of the 
world, and especially the people of the 
United States, if that plebiscite had been 
held and the decision made at that time. 
We have artificially imposed our will on 
the people of South Vietnam and are 
trying to impose it on the people of 
North Vietnam. If anyone seriously 
thinks we can succeed in doing either, 
he is badly mistaken. 

Information which is effectively de- 
classified because it is now in the public 
domain, states that in one report as far 
back as 1953, the Central Intelligence 
Agency showed an active interest in one 
Ngo Dinh Diem, who at that time was 
not even living in Vietnam, but was 
living in exile. The same report adds: 

This new information makes a monkey of 
the Johnson Administration's claims that we 
have come to the aid of our allies (in Viet- 
nam). In reality, we have come to the aid of 


our own unpopular puppets. (New York 
Times, February 12, 1968, Page 9.) 


Mr. Chairman, I have never visited 
Vietnam and I sometimes regret that I 
have not done so, if for no other reason 
than to learn firsthand what a farce this 
entire military operation has been. I 
think that if I had gone, I might have 
seen through some of the tactics which 
have been used on many visitors to that 
area of the world. 

One officer described in some detail 
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the methods used by the commanders in 
Vietnam and their staffs to inspire a posi- 
tive attitude -in visiting dignitaries who 
began flying into Saigon in ever increas- 
ing numbers “for a closer look at the 
war.” 

The same officer says: 

We may not have learned to pacify Viet- 
nam, but the efficiency of the High Com- 
mand in dealing with visitors is a wonder 
to behold . . . Depending on the (visitor's) 
orientation, the first dinner and meeting are 
scheduled for maximum impact. If the 
(visitor) is a potential critic ... the dinner 
and briefings are used as an initial assault 
to break down his resistance . . . The loca- 
tion of the dinner is determined by the 
(visitor’s) rank ... When the entourage 
reaches the briefing room, a well-oiled 
mechanism is brought into play. The vari- 
ous staff officers spring to attention and 
introductions are made. When the (visitor) 
is seated, the overture begins. 

Because many of the (visitors) are smart 
and tough, and could possibly see through 
the fancy footwork, the briefing takes place 
on the first night. Although it is only 9 P.M., 
in Saigon, it is 3 A.M. or later in the (visi- 
tor’s) physiology. 

The exhausted (visitor), takes in very 
little but is too vain to admit it later or too 
embarrassed to ask for another run-through. 
The next morning, still exhausted, he is 
rushed off on a skillfully conducted tour of 
certain battle areas, after which he files on 
home. 


Mr. Chairman, the foregoing has be- 
come commonplace during our venture 
into Vietnam. It has become a foray into 
a grandiose attempt to deceive ourselves 
that we are there for a rightous cause, in 
the interests of the United States and 
that our mission is being successfully ac- 
complished. Nothing could be further 
from reality. Objective future historians 
will undoubtedly record that we were 
not there for a righteous purpose nor for 
the protection of legitimate U.S. inter- 
ests, that in the end we deceived no one 
and after 16 years of unqualified and un- 
warranted meddling in the internal af- 
fairs of an Asian country, our efforts were 
not successful. 

Fifty-five thousand Americans dead, 
over 400,000 wounded and only God 
knows how many prisoners of war and 
missing in action, together with $235 bil- 
lion in borrowed money expended in a 
futile effort is a horrible price to pay for 
this noble experiment into Asian politics. 
On top of this tangible cost in lives and 
treasure, we have lost face in the Orient 
and prestige throughout the world which 
we may never recover, and have created 
a division among our people greater than 
any time since the period of 1861-65. The 
overall population of this country has 
never supported the war in Vietnam, al- 
though at times the majority may have 
given lipservice to it. As a result of this 
casual, almost indifferent attitude by 
most of our people, the grief, suffering, 
and hardship not only of our American 
casualties but of their families has vir- 
tually been ignored with callous indiffer- 
ence by most of the population. 

This attitude among most of our peo- 
ple may be due to in whole or in part to 
the fact that they have never been con- 
vinced of the rightness of our official posi- 
tion in Vietnam, or the righteousness of 
our cause, or that this war was in any way 
in the best interests of the United States 
and its people. 
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Had the vast body of Americans be- 
lieved in this war and that it was in our 
national interest, they would have sup- 
ported it as totally as our people sup- 
ported our war effort in World War II. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel as if I owe a debt 
to my constituency which I can never 
repay, as well as an apology which I can 
never adequately make for not having 
adopted this very posture against the 
Vietnam war 7 years ago. I came very 
close to taking the same position which I 
take today on September 30, 1964, when 
I said: 

I sincerely believe that we need revision 
of our Foreign Policy in which we clearly 
announce that policy and make it a policy of 
strength and stability. 

We must soberly acknowledge the global 
dangers which confront us. We must bring to 
the defense of this nation every ounce of 
loyalty, devotion, and courage that is within 
us, and do so without reservation or hesita- 
tion. 

In an effort to be objective and fair, I must 
say that I am greatly concerned about the 
future of our position in Southeast Asia, par- 
ticularly South Vietnam. I do not set foreign 
policy but if I were asked, I would recom- 
mend a policy of leading South Vietnam to 
victory against the Viet Cong or else get out. 

Our prestige there suffers daily in the 
morass of hesitation and indecision. It may be 
that since the overthrow and assassination 
of the Dinh brothers that the South Viet- 
namese Government leaders do not want 
to win. If the present Vietnamese leaders do 
not have the will to win, we cannot supply 
that vital ingredient. 

If we cannot inspire and lead them to 
victory, we should get out and save what face 
we can. 


Many people to whom I have related 
this, including some of those who were 
present when I said it have very properly 
asked me: 


If you felt that way in 1964 why didn’t you 
do something about it then? 


The only answer which I could give 
then and the only answer which I can 
give now is that there are certain times 
and certain circumstances when you have 
to trust somebody and take certain things 
on faith. It turned out that I trusted the 
wrong people and that I took certain 
things on faith that simply were not so. 

In 1964 I believed and recognized then 
that our military involvement in Viet- 
nam was a serious mistake. I supported 
it only because I had an undeserved faith 
that those who made decisions had in- 
formation that I did not have and I 
believed that they had the interests of 
the United States of America in their 
hearts and minds. As soon as I reached 
the decision that our military involve- 
ment in Vietnam was a tragic mistake, 
and that those who made the decision 
to so involve us may have had no more 
and no better information than I had, I 
began to turn my efforts toward termi- 
nating the tragic mistake of our involve- 
ment in Vietnam. Since 1964 there has 
been an intensive effort, amounting to 
mob hysteria, to compound the mistakes 
of 1964 instead of making some effort to 
correct them. 

Mr. Chairman, in July 1966, when the 
House considered and debated the de- 
fense appropriations bill that year, I 
came very close to making the same 
speech then that I make today. But even 
in 1966 I still had that faith which I no 
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longer have. On July 20, 1966, I said and 
I quote from the Recorp of that day: 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
FLYNT}. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I support H.R. 
15941, and I support the total appropriated 
amount of $58,611,045,000, and I support it 
without reservation or equivocation. I sup- 
port it because the security of the United 
States of America and the defense of freedom 
on this planet depends upon it. I am grate- 
ful to the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations for his gen- 
erous allocation of time to me and for assign- 
ing this time immediately following the 
members of the Subcommittee on Defense 
Appropriations. 

The subject matter of this bill is not ques- 
tioned by any Member of this House. I hope 
that it will pass by a unanimous vote. 

Mr. Chairman, if the bill provided a greater 
or a lesser amount, my support of this ap- 
propriation bill would be equally strong. The 
easier course of action would be to commit 
my remarks to writing and to extend them in 
the Recorp at this point. However, I sub- 
scribe to the words of Edmund Burke: 

“All that is necessary for the forces of evil 
to triumph is for good men to do nothing or 
to remain silent.” 

I have no question about the need for the 
amount contained in this bill, but I do have 
certain questions which should be asked. As 
a member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions I have that right, and this is the proper 
forum for such questions to be asked. The 
first question—and it is of a general nature— 
is what is our policy and what is our objec- 
tive in our present military commitment and 
our involvement in war in Vietnam. 

We shall follow our troops and our flag in 
any direction, but we are entitled to know 
our destination and the purpose of the trip. 

There have been certain decisions which 
have led to our massive commitment in Viet- 
nam which I have opposed. If I had been 
called up to make the original Vietnam com- 
mitment, I probably would not have made 
a military commitment in Vietnam under 
the unstable political conditions which ex- 
isted. Yet, when the Commander in Chief, 
and indeed three separate Commanders in 
Chief, committed our men at arms and the 
flag of our country, he committed me at 
the same time. It is my purpose as a citizen 
of America and as a Member of this body to 
support this country and this Government 
in every way that I can. 

When the bullets are flying, and the honor 
and prestige of this country are committed 
on a foreign battlefield, politics should prop- 
erly end at the waters’ edge. 

It is the responsibility of each of us in the 
official capacity in which we serve to make 
certain that the members of the armed 
services committed in Vietnam receive the 
unreserved support of the Congress of the 
United States and of the American people. 

Especially, it is the responsibility of us 
to make certain that the funds which are 
appropriated in this general appropriation 
bill for the Department of Defense, are ex- 
pended wisely in such a manner that the 
commitment and honor of the United States 
are upheld. 

Therefore, I renew the question which I 
have earlier raised: What is our policy in 
Vietnam, and where is it going to lead? 

In the early part of this year, in a confer- 
ence participated in by a number of my 
colleagues and myself, with a number of our 
counterparts from the House of Commons 
of Great Britain, we received there a sub- 
stantial consensus of the thoughts of offi- 
cials, businessmen, and private citizens, of 
probably the greatest ally that this country 
has, Great Britain. 

There were those who spoke quite frankly 
during this conference. There were those 
who were alarmed by the lack of a definite, 
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stated policy of our position in Vietnam, and 
where that policy will lead. 

Mr. Chairman, there were those, includ- 
ing various senior members of the House of 
Commons—and there was one who had 
served as Prime Minister and another who 
was formerly a Minister of Defense in the 
British Government—who were outspoken 
in their belief that unless the United States 
of America took such action as might be 
necessary to promptly terminate this mili- 
tary involvement in Vietnam and with a 
military victory, that the alternative might 
be a 30-year land war on the continent of 
Asia, These men know from experience and 
their own national history what is involved 
in military operations in Asia. 

Each of us deplores the possibility of a 30- 

year land war in Asia or a prolonged military 
involvement in warfare there. 
“It is extremely doubtful that this, or any 
other Western power, could survive a land 
war in Asia of the duration and magnitude 
that such a contingency would require. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I think the time 
is not only present, but it has longer since 
passed, that our military objective in Viet- 
nam be announced and that it be announced 
in language so clear that it can be under- 
stood throughout the world by friends, foes, 
and uncommitted nations alike. 

Many of my friends at home as well as 
many of our colleagues feel—and with this 
I must agree—that a military solution alone 
does not hold the complete answer to what 
is taking place in Vietnam. However, just as 
I recognize that fact, I firmly believe that 
we cannot achieve the other and equally 
great solution without first achieving a mil- 
itary victory in the same way that every 
military force of the United States through 
World War II has always achieved victory 
when committed to warfare, declared or 
undeclared. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman 
from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman from Georgia 5 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. FLYNT. I thank the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. Chairman, during the past few weeks 
I have had the opportunity to meet with and 
to discuss in both small and large groups, 
the war in Vietnam. As a result of those con- 
ferences and meetings, I think that there 
is absolute assurance that the people with 
whom I have talked, the people of the Sixth 
District of Georgia, and as near as I can as- 
certain, all of the people of our great State 
not only love our country, but they support 
it and its policy. They support our Govern- 
ment, right or wrong, and whether they 
agree with the administration or not, they 
support the policy of the United States and 
our Armed Forces engaged in Vietnam. How- 
ever, I am convinced that this support would 
be more enthusiastic and 10 times as strong 
if there were a definite announced and stated 
policy of terminating this war with dispatch, 
with honor, and with victory. 


Mr. Chairman, I regret that I did not 
follow my remarks on July 20, 1966, by 
offering an amendment to set a termi- 
nation date for U.S. combat operations 
in Vietnam. I have no illusions that such 
an amendment would have been adopted 
on July 20, 1966, but subsequent knowl- 
edge proves to me, at least, that it would 
have been the right thing to do. 

When I came to the full realization 
that what we were hearing about the 
Vietnam war was only what the admin- 
istration wanted us to hear, I came 
to the position which I now hold. If there 
had not been a change of administra- 
tion on January 20, 1969, I would have 
come to this position then. I still delayed 
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taking this position because I recognized 
the fact that President Nixon had not 
started this war but had inherited it, and 
in his campaign for the Presidency in 
1968 he assured the American people that 
he was going to bring it to an end. I be- 
lieve that this assurance given to the 
American people was the deciding factor 
in his election to the Presidency. The vote 
for President in 1968 was so close that I 
believe that the President would not have 
been elected in 1968 had he not made this 
assurance, 

Believing his assurance that he was go- 
ing to terminate the war and also he was 
going to terminate our military presence 
in Southeast Asia, I withheld my im- 
mediate change of position and wrote the 
President the following letter: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., April 17, 1969. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: During the Easter re- 
cess, nearly everyone with whom I spoke 
asked my impression of your first three 
months as President, and of your adminis- 
tration generally. 

You would be pleased with what I said 
publicly and privately. In both prepared re- 
marks and in response to questions, I spoke 
in very high terms of you as a man of great 
ability, strong character and great integrity. 
I praised your Cabinet appointments. I ex- 
pressed my intention to do my part to 
make your administration a success and to 
strengthen our country. I believe my con- 
stituents feel the same way. 

The overriding issue in the minds of nearly 
everyone is the Viet Nam war and its con- 
duct. With great respect, Mr. President, a 
significant factor in your election was the 
faith that the American people had that you 
would change the old policy, abandon the 
idea of appeasement, and either terminate 
the war by a military victory, or denounce 
the old policy as a tragic mistake and with- 
draw unilaterally, if necessary. 

The people with whom I talked were ap- 
palled that the Secretary of State, my good 
friend Bill Rogers, reportedly told the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee that the policy 
of this administration was not to achieve a 
military victory. 

They feel and I feel that this statement 
by the chief architect of American foreign 
policy (next to yourself) was tantamount to 
a victory for Ho Chi Minh, North Viet Nam 
and the National Liberation Front. If that is 
our policy there is no reason for our enemies 
to come to terms at any negotiating table. 
When the belligerents are as unevenly 
matched as the United States and North Viet 
Nam, a failure for us to prevail militarily is 
a complete military and political victory for 
our enemy. 

War should be avoided at all costs, save 
cowardice, but once we are committed to 
war there is no alternative than to apply 
every available means to bring it to a swift 
and decisive end. War's very object is vic- 
tory—not prolonged indecision. 

There seem to be among your advisers 
those who fear what China will do and rec- 
ommend to you a course of action which 
would appease Red China. Those who so ad- 
vise you are blind to every clear lesson of 
history. 

The seizure of the Pueblo in 1968 and the 
shooting down of an American unarmed re- 
connaissance aircraft on 15 April 1969 would 
never have taken place except for the ap- 
parently indefensible position we take in 
Viet Nam. All other nations, friend and foe 
alike, are now looking on us as a gutless 
paper tiger instead of a world leader. 

If this policy continues, we will be sub- 
jected to an interminable series of humilia- 
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tions which include acts of piracy and acts 
of war. 

One of my British friends recently asked 
me why we were so concerned about the 
spread of communism in Southeast Asia 
when we were oblivious to a total Commu- 
nist take-over 90 miles from the United States 
mainland, I could not answer. 

Mr. President, there may be reassuring 
facts to which I do not have access. If there 
are, arrange for these facts to be made avall- 
able to me, I shall keep inviolate their clas- 
sified status, but I need such facts in order 
to give some kind of assurance to the people 
whom I represent. 

I feel that the Paris negotiations are a 
farce at best and a fraud at worst. They seem 
to be doing nothing but prolonging the Viet 
Nam war. This country cannot survive a pro- 
longed war in Southeast Asia or a resump- 
tion of the Korean War, and we are peril- 
ously close to having to engage in both si- 
multaneously. 

Mr. President, I shall support your deci- 
sion to achieve a military victory or to with- 
draw. I can no longer support a continuation 
of the present no-win policy. 

This letter is not being written to serve 
as a springboard for a public statement. It 
is written because I think the future of our 
country demands that I write it to you. 

I believe that I am entitled to a reply from 
you because I need some answers for ques- 
tions which my constituents ask me. 

With great respect and high esteem, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN J. FLYNT, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 


In December 1970, I reached the de- 
cision that if the war in Southeast Asia 
is going to be terminated that the Con- 
gress and Congress alone must do it. Ac- 
cordingly, since that time I have voted 
for every amendment that I thought 


would bring about the end of the war in 
Southeast Asia, and I have voted against 
all legislation which I believe will have 
the effect of continuing and perpetuating 
this war. This policy I shall continue to 
follow. I shall not vote against the de- 
fense appropriation bill, but I shall vote 
for it only after I have made every ef- 
fort to amend it so as to terminate the 
Vietnam war. 

I urge the adoption of the amendment 
which will.terminate the war on or be- 
fore June 1, 1972. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. Lone). 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of this bill in gen- 
eral, but for a number of months I have 
been studying the F-14 program and I 
cannot help but be struck by a number 
of unanswered questions that surround 
this program. For example, are the car- 
riers on which the F-14 will be stationed 
excessively vulnerable especially to nu- 
clear attack? Do the Soviets have an air- 
craft truly superior to the present U.S. 
aircraft? Does the variable-sweep wing 
used in this plane have more advantages 
than disadvantages? Will the Phoenix 
missile and its associated electronic sys- 
tems prove to be an effective weapon in 
conjunction with the F-14 airframe? In 
sum, despite the extremely optimistic 
claims of the Navy, is the F—14A clearly a 
better aircraft than the present F—4? 

The importance of these questions is 
compounded by the enormous size of this. 
program. Some estimates of the 10-year 
cost of this program run to $25 billion. 
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Mr. Chairman, my major concern with 
the F-14 program is that the Navy is 
moving into production too rapidly with 
the F-14A. Eighty-six of these planes 
are currently under contract, despite the 
fact that there has been no Navy flight 
test or evaluation of the plane—merely 
company testing. A number of compo- 
nents of the F—14, which are critical to 
the development of the plane as an ef- 
fective weapon system, such as the B 
engine, are over 1 year behind schedule. 
The AWG-9 fire control system and the 
Phoenix missile have not been fully 
tested. A significant failure in any of 
these subsystems could jeopardize the 
entire system. 

In the past, the production of vast 
quantities of weapons before perform- 
ance has been demonstrated, has led di- 
rectly not only to substantial cost over- 
runs but also to weapons that are de- 
fective and in some cases unusable. 

It must be remembered that 141 
F-111’s were purchased before the Air 
Force determined they were so under- 
powered they could not be deployed. 

However, the Navy argues that the 
F-14A is the only U.S. plane that can 
counter the main Russian threat—the 
Mig-23 Foxbat—and is therefore urgent- 
ly needed and the program cannot be 
slowed down. 

Much controversy still exists as to 
whether the F—14A is substantially better 
than the improved F—-4J with maneuver- 
ing slats and an up-to-date fire control 
system. There are paper studies in the 
Pentagon that prove both sides are 
right, but I think the Congress has 
bought too many airplanes—based on 
paper studies. It is time we see the re- 
sults of real competition in flight. 

My real fear is that the Navy is em- 
barking on a multibillion-dollar program 
which may not produce a plane that is 
really better than the one we already 
have. 

The reason for my concern over this 
question is the very substantial difference 
which exists in the Pentagon’s own stud- 
ies comparing the major criteria of the 
F-14A and the improved F-4J essential 
for a true air-superiority fighter. The 
divergence in claims is astounding. 

During the Senate debate on the F-14, 
Senator SYMINGTON quoted a Pentagon 
study which claims that the F—4J is su- 
perior to the F-14A, thus corroborating 
another study that Senator PROXMIRE 
had quoted. The Symington study seemed 
to show that the F-4J outclimbs the F- 
14A; at combat gross weight, the F-4J 
outturns the F-14A; and the F—4J also 
accelerates faster than the F-14A from 
cruise speed. 

However, on the other side of the battle 
of paper studies, Admiral Zumwalt 
claims that “analyses consistently show 
the F-14A will be significantly superior to 
the F-4J.” The admiral’s studies show 
the F—-14A with 50 percent better acceler- 
ation; 15 to 55 percent better in combat 
rate of climb; and 40 percent better turn 
radius. 

Mr. Chairman, how is a mere Congress- 
man going to decide between these widely 
divergent counterclaims? With this kind 
of divergence, we have to reconcile the 
claims, and I think I have a sensible pro- 
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posal that is in the spirit of the Penta- 
gon’s “fly before you buy” policy. 

The Navy has assured me that the full 
capabilities of the F-14A and its weap- 
ons systems should be verified in the June 
1972 second Navy preliminary evaluation. 
June 1972 would be a logical time for the 
Navy to make its case for the urgent need 
for the aircraft by staging a direct com- 
petition, or fly-off, between the F-14A 
and the improved F-4J, to make some 
concrete determinations as to the rela- 
tive effectiveness to the two planes. To 
assure fairness in the competition, the 
GAO should closely monitor these tests. 
The two planes should be compared over 
the full range of their flight character- 
istics and with the latest measurement 
techniques. 

If it turns out that the F-14A is not 
substantially better than the F-4, the 
program should be slowed down imme- 
diately. Depending on the outcome, alter- 
native aircraft should be pursued, such 
as a new lightweight fighter similar to 
the plane the Air Force plans to build as 
a complement to the F-15—a concept 
that the committee vigorously supports. 

If the planes are essentially compara- 
ble in performance it is of devastating 
significance when we are thinking of re- 
placing the F—4 with the F-14A’s costing 
more than four times as much per plane. 

If the Navy refuses to compare these 
two planes in a fair flight competition, I 
would be extremely suspicious and I think 
there are many in Congress who would 
want to know what the Navy is trying 
to hide. 

Despite all these reservations about 
performance of the F-14, the Navy al- 
leges that a further slowdown would 
entail a breaking of the contract with 
Grumman, which it claims would add 
about $1.5 billion to the total acquisition 
cost. This contract was made in direct 
violation of the Pentagon’s “fly before 
buy” policy. It should never have been 
made. But this is not the first time the 
Pentagon has violated its “fly before buy” 
policy, and it will not be the last unless 
the Congress bites the bullet and forces 
the Pentagon to accept the consequences 
of its haste-makes-waste policies. 

Never again should the Defense De- 
partment be allowed to put Congress 
over the barrel, as we are today. Never 
again should the Congress allow the De- 
fense Department to go into production, 
into mass production, on a weapons sys- 
tem that has not been fully tested and 
evaluated. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
California (Mr. TALCOTT). 

Mr. TALCOTT. I thank the gentieman 
for yielding. 

I take this time to ask a couple of ques- 
tions of the chairman of the committee. 

It is my understanding—and I hope 
the chairman agrees with me—that some 
of the best personnel we have in all the 
services are the rated personnel, the men 
who fly airplanes, whether for the Army, 
the Marines, the Air Force, or the Navy; 
and that they are essential to the future 
of our military services. They are men 
we want to encourage to stay in the serv- 
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ices and to develop their talents, skills, 
and motivation. 

Also, some of these very same people 
are the brightest young men we have— 
junior officers who want to go to schools 
of one kind or another to improve their 
talents and career advancement and 
their contribution to the service and to 
the Nation. 

Section 715, as I understand it, says 
that no funds in this act shall be used 
for proficiency flying except in accord- 
ance with a Department of Defense or- 
der, and there shall not be required the 
performance of proficiency flying, but 
they may permit such flying except in 
the case of members who have been as- 
signed to courses of instruction for 90 
days. 

It seems to me we are saying that the 
rated personnel who want to go to school 
and develop themselves better are not 
going to be permitted to fly. Am I wrong 
in my evaluation of this section? If not, 
could the gentleman please tell me why 
we do not want our students to continue 
their flying? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TALCOTT. Yes, of course; I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. To maintain airbases 
and airplanes and maintenance crews for 
these students did not seem to be wise 
or necessary under the circumstances. 
This was provided for in the law last 
year, and, to the best of my knowledge, 
there have been no serious problems arise 
as a result. I do know that some people 
are not entirely happy with it. 

Before these students or any rated offi- 
cer can return to operational flying after 
going to a school or after being assigned 
to nonflying duties, it is necessary to go 
through an extensive retraining program. 
The proficiency aircraft most pilots fly 
are far less sophisticated than the air- 
craft they would be flying when they re- 
turn to an operational billet. Perhaps this 
would contribute to their enthusiasm for 
flying but would be of very minimal value 
insofar as their fitness for military duty 
was concerned. 

It was just thought that this was an 
appropriate way to deal with this situa- 
tion. We have provided in this section 
for the possibility of making some reduc- 
tions in the cost of proficiency flying by 
not requiring people to do proficiency fly- 
ing under certain circumstances in or- 
der to get flight pay. 

I would be glad to say to the gentle- 
man, who is a very distinguished and 
very able Member of the House, that I 
will be glad to look into the matter fur- 
ther. I am sure the subcommittee will, 
too. It may be that some modification 
can be made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to advise 
the gentleman that it was the intent of 
the committee in denying these students 
the right to perform proficiency flying 
that while attending school they should 
spend their time behind the books 
rather than behind the throttle. To send 
these pilots to school costs a consider- 
able sum of money and they should de- 
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vote their full time and attention to that 
schooling. 

Mr. TALCOTT. I commend the chair- 
man and the ranking member and the 
full committee for trying to save some 
money. I think that we can save consid- 
erable amounts of money which are used 
in developing flying schools and in cre- 
ating flying facilities and in the main- 
tenance of aircraft and facilities if they 
are not necessary to maintaining flying 
proficiency. 

I simply wanted to be assured that 
rated personnel who become students 
would be permitted, like other personnel, 
to fly, to keep up their proficiency, if they 
desired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. YATES). 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I am con- 
cerned with the provisions of section 713 
(c) which appear on page 34 of the bill. 
When the House reads the bill for 
amendment I shall offer an amendment 
to change the section by limiting the 
power it gives to the President to 60 days 
at the end of which time he would be 
required to come to the Congress to ob- 
tain its approval for the additional troops 
that he has called up. The reason for 
my amendment is that this section gives 
the President a blank check to give him 
the right to call to active duty as many 
troops as he thinks necessary even 
though that number exceeds the manda- 
tory troop levels that have been estab- 
lished by the military committees of the 
House and the Senate and by the fund- 
ing of the Committees on Appropriations 
of the House and the Senate. What awe- 
some power to give to the Chief Execu- 
tive and without check. 

Some years ago when President Tru- 
man seized the steel companies, the Su- 
preme Court decided that he had ex- 
ceeded his powers as Chief Executive 
having acted without congressional au- 
thority. In his decision Justice Jackson 
said: 

We may say that power to legislate for 
emergency belongs in the hands of Congress 
but only Congress can prevent its power from 
slipping through its fingers. 


In section 713(c) of this bill, it is pro- 
posed that Congress should relinquish its 
power, should let it slip through its fin- 
gers by giving complete authority to the 
President to call up as many men into 
the Armed Forces as he thinks neces- 
sary. Even the gravest emergency should 
not provide the Chief Executive with 
such power without congressional ap- 
proval. The Constitution gives the Con- 
gress the responsibility and the authority 
to raise armies and to provide the funds 
to pay for them. It is a joint responsibil- 
ity. Congress must be consulted. 

Even the best of Presidents should not 
have such power, for all Presidents are 
mortal with human failings. If he is a 
good President, he will not want such 
power. If he is a bad President, he cer- 
tainly ought not to have it. 

If there is any lesson to be learned from 
Vietnam it is that the Executive should 
not be permitted to act without congres- 
sional supervision. 

Unfortunately, too often the Congress 
has deferred in its judgment to that of 
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the executive branch. Unfortunately, too, 
these days the executive branch has come 
to assume that in matters of foreign 
policy—especially foreign policy which 
may lead to wars—the Congress is under 
the duty to accept the judgment of the 
executive branch. 

Too frequently the executive branch 
has failed to follow the sage advice of 
the late Senator Vandenburg that the 
Congress should be informed and con- 
sulted before the takeoff and not merely 
at the end of the crash landing of an ill- 
fated venture. 

And, that is the purpose of my amend- 
ment: To bring the Congress into the pic- 
ture before we are so overcommitted by 
the President that it almost impossible 
to extricate ourselves. In this day and 
age when wars can break out anywhere 
on the face of the globe, when it may be 
decided that American Armed Forces 
should be dispatched to an area of con- 
flict in order to influence the decision, the 
Congress must be consulted. In a time 
when wars need not be declared—indeed 
today that formality is rarely observed— 
in a time when wars can be undertaken 
solely by Presidential decision, it is of 
critical importance that there be con- 
gressional review and that such review 
occur within a reasonable period. 

In the absence of a declaration of 
war, the only oversight Congress has of a 
Presidential action initiating American 
armed intervention is through its power 
over the purse strings. Section 1713(c) 
proposes to waive that power and to give 
the President the absolute right for the 
duration of a fiscal year at least to do as 
he wishes with our Armed Forces ex- 
panded to any size he sees is necessary 
without having to come back to Congress 
for funds to assist such action. 

I believe the authority requested is ex- 
cessive, arbitrary and unreasonable. 

I shall offer my amendment at the ap- 
propriate time. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. BADILLO). 

Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Chairman, from 
all appearances, President Nixon has 
convinced most Americans that he is 
ending our involvement in Vietnam and 
he is now mesmerizing them with the 
illusion of action to end our economic 
chaos. The defense appropriations bill 
before us today offers a prime oppor- 
tunity to set the record straight on both 
counts. 

First of all, the President is not get- 
ting us out of Vietnam. It is apparent 
that he has every intention of maintain- 
ing a permanent military presence in 
Southeast Asia and of merely substitut- 
ing increased air warfare for the decline 
in ground combat. It is also apparent 
that the withdrawal of our uniformed 
combat forces is being more than 
matched by the escalation of covert ac- 
tivities, particularly in Laos and Cam- 
bodia, under the aegis of the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 

Actually, Mr. Nixon no longer has to 
rely on a massive U.S. military force in 
Vietnam. He obviously feels the Ameri- 
can people will tolerate any level of air 
combat, regardless of how much of Indo- 
china is laid waste in the process. And 
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with the failure of Congress to effectively 
prevent the President from conducting a 
secret war through the CIA and through 
paid mercenaries, his freedom to con- 
tinue our tragic involvement in South- 
east Asia remains unchecked. 

The fraud of his Vietnam policy is 
more than matched, however, by the 
fraud of his economic policy, as evi- 
denced by the bill before us now. The 
economic dislocations under which so 
many millions of Americans are suffering 
are the direct result of our involvement 
in Southeast Asia and the continued 
dominance of defense spending is our 
first national priority. The defense ap- 
propriations bill on which we will soon 
vote perpetuates a distortion which not 
only has been a prime cause of inflation, 
but which also has seriously retarded 
our ability to meet urgent domestic 
problems. 

More than a billion and a half dollars 
of this $71-billion bill is earmarked for 
one item: procurement of ammunition 
for all Army weapons except missiles. 
The committee would have us spend half 
a billion dollars more on this item than 
spent last year and this increase repre- 
sents fully a third of the total increase in 
the bill over last year’s defense money 
bill. If the war in Vietnam is ending and 
our troops are coming home, why are we 
spending so much more on ammunition 
for the Army? 

Let me read you the paragraph from 
page 84 of the committee report. It says 
as follows: 

This appropriation finances the procure- 
ment of ammunition for all Army weapons 
except missiles. It also provides industrial 
facilities needed for production of ammuni- 
tion end items and components, the mod- 
ernization of Army ammunition plants, and 
the layaway of Government-owned plants 
and equipment at the time ammunition pro- 
duction is completed and where it has been 
established that the facilities will be re- 
quired in the event of mobilization. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, let us analyze 
that paragraph to see why we need an- 
other one-half billion dollars more for 
ammunition for the Army. What hap- 
pened to the wage-price freeze? Why does 
it cost that much more money to manu- 
facture these items? Do we need it for 
the industrial production—for the pro- 
duction of ammunition? Do we mean 
that after all these years we no longer 
have industrial facilities with which to 
produce this ammunition? Do we need 
it for the modernization of Army am- 
munition plants? What is meant by this? 

They say that we want it for “the 
layaway of Government-owned plants 
and equipment at the time ammunition 
production is completed, and where it 
has been established that the facilities 
will be required in the event of mobili- 
zation.” 

Are we preparing to mobilize for some 
unknown war, and that is why we have 
to spend half a billion dollars more this 
year than last year? 

I wish that the distinguished gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. Gross) were to take 
this bill apart in the same way that he 
takes apart the bills that we propose for 
education and for housing. But certainly 
if the Committee on Appropriations is as 
concerned about what they refer to on 
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page 3 of the report as excessive spend- 
ing affecting the economy, it would seem 
to me that the half-billion-dollar in- 
crease should not be for ammunition for 
the Army or for building toward any 
future mobilization, but should be spent 
on the legislation that we propose for 
education, for housing, and for the needs 
of this country. 

Mr. Chairman, it is precisely this kind 
of unnecessary and unproductive spend- 
ing that causes the inflation about which 
the committee expresses such deep con- 
cern in the report accompanying this bill. 

If the Committee on Appropriations 
wants to end unemployment and bring 
our economy out of the doldrums, let it 
bring forth increased appropriations for 
housing, health programs, mass transit, 
and education. Let it not resist our at- 
tempts to reorder spending priorities 
through such efforts as the Hathaway 
amendment to the education appropri- 
ations bill. And let the committee insist 
that the White House end the totally 
unjustifiable freeze on more than $12 
billion in congressionally approved 
appropriations for housing and commu- 
nity development programs. These meas- 
ures will stimulate the economy. These 
measures will create jobs where they are 
needed most. And these measures will 
enable us to get on with the important 
work of repairing the fabric of American 
society that has been so cruelly torn by 
the war in Vietnam. 

We are told that the war is being 
wound down. But the military budget 
goes up. This is the only time in Ameri- 
can history that we will spend more for 
the military at the end of a war than 
while the war was still going strong. It 
is time to ask some hard questions. 

Why is it that in a period when the 
yearly costs of the war in Vietnam have 
been cut in half from the high of about 
$25 billion in fiscal 1969, the military 
budget should rise? 

Why is it that the United States, 25 
years after World War II, still stations 
over 300,000 troops plus their 200,000 
dependents in Europe and spends about 
$14 billion a year on NATO defense? 

Why do we continue to devote a dis- 
proportionate share to the defense of 
Europe when the European nations have 
never met their NATO commitments 
when their balance-of-payments posi- 
tion contrasts favorably with ours, when 
their population is in fact larger than 
that of the United States, and when they 
have made a full and complete recovery 
from the devastation of World War II? 

Is it not about time that the doctrine 
President Nixon enunciated at Guam— 
the doctrine which proclaims that— 

We shall look to the nation directly threat- 
ened to assume the primary responsibility of 
providing the manpower for its defense— 


Be applied to Europe? 

And why should defense spending rise 
when the Secretary of Defense has pub- 
licly proclaimed that the basic concept 
of our military strategy has changed 
from the two-and-a-half-war concept to 
that of having sufficient forces to fight 
one major war and one minor war. 

In my view, this bill should be de- 
feated. That is the only way we will get 
a reassessment of the proper role of de- 
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fense spending. But I realize there is little 
likelihood sufficient votes can be mus- 
tered against this bill. 

The very least we must do, therefore, 
is to adopt the Boland amendment set- 
ting a June 1 deadline for termina- 
tion of our military operations in South- 
east Asia, and the Aspin amendment re- 
ducing the military appropriations for 
fiscal 1972 to the level of the last fiscal 
year—$69.5 billion. 

This administration has done nothing 
to put the Nation’s spending priorities 
where the needs really exist. Congress 
must accept the challenge. 

Mr, TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
my greatest concern at this time is the 
potential danger to our defense posture 
from the standpoint of tactical fighter 
aircraft. The only tactical fighter air- 
craft, productionwise, available to the 
Air Force, as I understand it, at this 
time, are the F-4, the F-111, and the A-T. 

The F-15 and AX are in the develop- 
ment stage, but will not be available in 
sufficient production quantities until 
sometime after 1975; more than 4 years 
from now. 

It is disturbing to note that as the 
F-111 and the A-7 lines are closed, only 
the F-4 and the F-15 would be in pro- 
duction with one manufacturer and a 
monthly tactical fighter aircraft delivery 
rate of less than 10 per month in calen- 
dar year 1974. The potential danger to 
the defense posture of the United States 
by our low total tactical aircraft inven- 
tories and minimum number of aircraft 
production lines require that existing 
production lines remain in being. The 
options with present aircraft types 
should be continued until the United 
States is guaranteed that future aircraft 
developments are proven and available 
in sufficient operational quantities to 
meet any potential threat to this country. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I object to 
many of the provisions in the $71 billion 
defense appropriation bill under debate 
today. I will support amendments to ter- 
minate American military involvement in 
Southeast Asia as of June 1, 1972—if our 
POW’s are released—and to provide that 
the total defense appropriation for fiscal 
year 1972 shall not exceed the amount 
appropriated in fiscal year 1971. 

If these amendments fail, I feel that 
it will be necessary for me to cast my 
vote against this bill. 

The American people have clearly and 
overwhelmingly indicated that they want 
this war to end. As 14 members of the 
Appropriations Committee stated in sep- 
arate views to this legislation: 

The story of the immense and immeasur- 
able loss to this country, in lives and limbs, 
in resources, in spirit, in direction and in 
the imbalance of our overall defensive pos- 
ture, has been told again and again. The even 
greater costs to the people of Southeast Asia 
Similarly have been spelled out. 


The publication and discussion of the 
Pentagon Papers and the travesty of the 
recent presidential election in South 
Vietnam have accelerated our people’s 
disgust and sorrow with this tragic war. 
A Harris poll released November 11 in- 
dicates that those who feel that our in- 
volvement cannot be morally justified has 
jumped from 47 percent to 65 percent. 

The Mansfield amendment, accepted 
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as title VI of the military procurement 
bill, calls for the termination of all U.S. 
military operations in Indochina at the 
earliest practicable date and for the 
prompt and orderly withdrawal of all 
U.S. military forces at a date certain, 
subject to the release of all American 
prisoners and an accounting for Ameri- 
cans missing in action. By indicating 
a specific date of withdrawal the North 
Vietnamese will be induced to cooperate 
on the issue of POW exchange. 

If the amendment is not accepted, I 
must vote against the total bill, because 
recent court decisions have held that 
continued congressional approval of De- 
partment of Defense appropriations has, 
to the satisfaction of the courts, demon- 
strated national support of a war con- 
ducted through proper constitutional 
channels. 

I do not support endless continuation 

of this war. I believe that our Consti- 
tution and separation of powers doctrine 
has been severely hurt by the fact that 
this war has gone on for 10 years, at one 
time engaging 500,000 men, has cost us 
over 55,000 men killed, all without a for- 
mal declaration of war and national de- 
bate by the Congress. According to the 
courts, Congress has, for all practical 
purposes, declared war by approving ap- 
propriations of the Department of De- 
fense. For the sake of the Constitution 
and the future policy decisions of this 
Nation, this practice must end. 
“The court cases in this area are worth 
describing in more detail. On October 21, 
1971, the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the First Circuit handed down a 
decision in the case of Massachusetts 
against Laird. In this case Massachusetts 
sought a declaration of unconstitution- 
ality concerning our involvement in Viet- 
nam, since war had not been declared or 
ratified by the Congress. It, therefore, 
sought an injunction against the Secre- 
tary of Defense barring further orders 
to duty in Southeast Asia of Massachu- 
setts men, if, within 90 days of a decree, 
the Congress did not declare war. In ad- 
dition, Massachusetts claimed damage 
both as a sovereign State and to its citi- 
zens, citing the deaths and injuries of its 
inhabitants, consequential loss of their 
prospective civic and tax contributions, 
increased claims of dependents, addi- 
tional burdens on its economy, mass 
demonstrations, and damage to its 
public’s morale. 

Complaints that would be valid in any 
State of the Union. The State of Massa- 
chusetts held that participation by the 
United States in hostilities other than an 
emergency is unconstitutional unless ini- 
tially authorized or subsequently ratified 
by a congressional declaration of war ac- 
cording to the constitutionally estab- 
lished procedures in article I, section 8, 
clause 11, of the Constitution.” The State 
did say that constitutionality could be 
achieved by a “constitutional equiva- 
lent” for a declaration of war or by spe- 
cific ratification of executive actions. 

The Court upheld the executive 
branch, saying: 

All we hold here is that in a situation of 
prolonged but undeclared hostilities, where 


the executive continues to act not only in 
the absence of any conflicting Congressional 
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Claim of authority but with steady Congres- 
sional support, the Constitution has not 
been breached. The war in Vietnam is a 
product of the jointly supportive actions of 
the two branches to whom the congeries of 
the war powers have been committed. 


To support this appropration bill 
would be to support the indefinite con- 
tinuation of the war. This I cannot do. 

Even if the war question were not at 
issue, I would seriously object to some of 
the major programs which are being 
funded by this bill. 

The bill includes an appropriation of 
nearly $1.2 billion for the ABM Safe- 
guard system. At a time when the SALT 
negotiations are continuing, at a time 
when the President is planning a visit to 
Moscow, I seriously question whether 
this appropriation should be made at 
this time. It is argued that it is needed to 
convince the Soviets that we mean busi- 
ness. If so, why not appropriate the 
money on a contingent basis. Otherwise, 
we may be pouring concrete and order- 
ing equipment that we will soon scrap. 

The bill also includes funds for pur- 
chase of the F-14 aircraft for the Navy; 
yet, weapons systems on which this plane 
is dependent have not yet been proven or, 
in cases, developed. This advanced 
fighter, on which there has already been 
heavy cost overrun, is designed to protect 
the fleets’ aircraft carriers. But the wide 
range of missiles and submarines which 
the Soviets could deploy against these 
ships makes them so vulnerable that seri- 
ous question must be raised about the 
placing of fighters worth $16.6 million 
apiece on board these ships. I will vote to 
strike out the appropriation for the F-14 
aircraft. 

In a bill of this dimension, it is im- 
possible for the legislator to prudently 
evaluate and monitor such an immense 
package of public spending. It seems 
that this legislation is presented in this 
way to suppress inquiry and the initia- 
tives of economy. Irrational and exces- 
sive military spending can no longer be 
tolerated. The Congress and the Amer- 
ican people must be more active and in- 
formed participants in decisions which 
constitute so large a commitment of 
manpower and resources. It is my hope 
that this legislative precess can be made 
more responsive to the real needs of the 
national security. Under the confusing 
conglomerate of a $71 billion expendi- 
ture of the taxpayers’ dollars in a sin- 
gle bill, this legislation presents a most 
difficult and impossible task to the legis- 
lator who endeavors to participate con- 
structively in the critical decisions which 
are involved in a bill of this magnitude. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to take a moment to pay special 
tribute to the Appropriations Committee 
for the action that they took in connec- 
tion with the so-called main battle tank, 
the MBT-70 or as it is now designated, 
the XM-803. Although the conference 
version of the defense authorization bill 
provided funds for continued research 
and development on this tank, I have 
been fighting against it, as Members 
know, for several years as an unneces- 
sary and extravagant waste of the tax- 
payers’ money. 

I am delighted to see that the facts 
which I have been presenting to the 
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House and also to the conference, inci- 
dentally, have registered with the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and that they 
have now very wisely eliminated from 
this bill all funds for the main battle 
tank program. 

The reasons for this action are spelled 
out in some detail on pages 73, 74, and 
75 of their report. They can perhaps best 
be summarized by making three specific 
points. 

First, the Army has finally succeeded 
in marrying the Shillelagh missile to the 
chassis of the M—60A1 tank, which is cur- 
rently our main combat tank in Europe. 
This effort, stalled for technical reasons 
for too long a time, has finally succeeded, 
so that now the M-60A1E2 is a reality, 
and this new tank, combining the com- 
bat capability of the M-60A1 and the 
Shillelagh missile firing capability of the 
Sheridan, represents a capability which 
is almost as good as the MBT-70. More- 
over, it is available now, whereas the 
MBT-70 would not be available at best 
for at least 3 or 4 more years. 

Second, the costs of the MBT-70, as 
the Appropriations Committee has very 
clearly pointed out, have continued to 
soar, so that even if the MBT-70 were 
to become available, it would cost some 
$900,000 a copy for a single tank, mind 
you, compared to only $450,000 a copy for 
the M-60A1E2, which, as I have already 
indicated, performs almost as well and 
is available immediately rather than 4 
or 5 years in the future. 

Third, there has never been any real 
problem of the superiority of Soviet tanks 
to our own in the European theater. Ev- 
ery top Army commander has indicated 
that the M-60A1, which has been the 
standard tank available in Europe, is su- 
perior to the best that the Soviets can put 
against it. The trouble has been that we 
just do not have enough of them com- 
pared to the tank inventory of the War- 
saw Pact countries. Instead of spending 
hundreds of millions of dollars on the 
MAT-70 these past few years we would 
have been much better advised to have 
procured more of these tanks that are 
already in inventory, and which have so 
well demonstrated their capability of do- 
ing the required job. 

Instead of that, as I pointed out sev- 
eral years ago, we closed down the M60 
assembly line for a considerable time, 
and many of the M60 tanks which we 
had in inventory then we sold or even 
gave away to other governments, al- 
though in fact we needed them desper- 
ately ourselves to provide an adequate 
deterrent to Soviet tank forces in the 
NATO area. 

This is another case of the Army 
spending money on weapons which can- 
not be available until some distant, fu- 
ture date, and even then with only du- 
bious capabilities, and at the same time 
neglecting to provide for our Armed 
Forces the weapons we need here and 
now to meet the threat which we pres- 
ently face. 

I do support the committee’s recom- 
mendation for further research to de- 
velop a new tank that will represent a 
significantly improved capability for the 
period of 10 or 15 years in the future. But 
I would point out that judging from the 
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experience of our German friends, who 
were originally associated with us in the 
MBT program, the path of the future 
lies in the direction of smaller and more 
maneuverable tanks rather than in the 
concept of a land battleship, which is 
what has laid behind the MBT-70. 

As one who has been a strong sup- 
porter of an adequate defense, I take 
this opportunity to point out again that 
my support has never represented blind 
acquiescence to any and every project 
put forward by the Department of De- 
fense. In this case I am especially pleased 
to see that a fight which I have been 
waging several years and against very 
bitter opposition from the top levels of 
the Army and the Defense Department 
has now finally been won. 

(Mr. MAHON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD). 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman from New 
York made a very pertinent observation 
with respect to the ammunition budget 
of the Army; however, on an analysis of 
the facts, it should be quite apparent 
that a comparison of the fiscal years 1971 
and 1972 new obligational authority 
budget requests are misleading. 

First of all, the ammunition budget of 
the Army contains a certain amount 
which does not buy ammunition per se; 
namely, production base support. Fund- 
ing for production base support buys pro- 
duction tooling, pays for the layaway of 
unused facilities, is used to modernize 
ammunition production plants, and 
things of this nature. In the fiscal year 
1971 budget, the amount for production 
base support was about $125 million, and 
for fiscal year 1972, it is approximately 
$230 million, an increase of about $100 
million over last fiscal year. 

The largest part of the $230 million for 
production base support for fiscal year 
1972 is for modernization of certain 
Army ammunition plants and the lay- 
away of others. 

Our report shows that the fiscal year 
1971 budget for ammunition is about 
$940.4 million. But this is in new money. 
Actually, the fiscal year 1971 program 
for ammunition was $1.1 billion, only 
about $490 million less than this year’s 
program. 

The Army was able to finance over $200 
million of the fiscal year 1971 ammuni- 
tion program from prior year balances. 
This is the reason the Army only has a 
$940.4 million budget to finance a $1.1 
billion ammunition program in fiscal year 
1971. 

I have already explained $100 million 
of the $400 million difference. Now, of 
the remaining $300 million increase in 
ammunition for fiscal year 1972, approx- 
imately $200 million will be used, hope- 
fully, to replenish previous drawdowns 
of our war reserve ammunition stocks. 
assuming the tempo of ammunition con- 
sumption in Southeast Asia remains at 
the current level. This was all taken into 
consideration at the time the fiscal year 
1972 ammunition budget was prepared. 

Another point I wish to make is that 
the fiscal year 1972 budget for ammuni- 
tion is not all for the needs of our US. 
forces. I would estimate, based on data 
provided by the Army, that of the fiscal 
year 1972 Army request for ammunition, 
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approximately $800 million will be used 
by South Vietmamese and other free 
world forces which will now perform the 
major combat role in Southeast Asia. 

I hope I have adequately answered the 
concern and observation of the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York. The 
gentleman has raised a good question 
and he can be sure that the committee 
will look into this area very carefully. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to 
the distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. LENNON). 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
read, as I am sure all of the Members of 
the House have, the “Additional Views” 
that are found on pages 127 and 128 of 
the committee report, which are signed 
by 14 members of the House Committee 
on Appropriations. I share their interest 
and their concern they have expressed 
for our prisoners of war. 

The question that I would like to pose 
is that I take this as a finding and a con- 
clusion that you gentlemen, you 14 gen- 
tlemen have reached when you say that 
the negotiators have stated also “that if 
a deadline is established, the prisoners 
will be returned to us.” 

I would like to have you gentlemen 
identify for the Record the negotiators 
by name, and the countries they repre- 
sent, who have specifically and definitive- 
ly gone on record as saying that if we 
would set a deadline for withdrawal then 
our prisoners would be returned. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENNON. I will be happy to yield 
to the gentleman, but only for the pur- 
pose of identifying those negotiators. 

Mr. YATES. I am one of those who 
signed this statement. 

Mr. LENNON. I yield to the gentleman 
to identify by name and nation those 
negotiators whom you quote here as say- 
ing this will assure us the return of our 
prisoners if we will set a date certain, 
meaning June 1, 1972. 

Mr. YATES. If the gentleman will 
yield— 

Mr. LENNON. I yield for that purpose 
only. 

Mr. YATES. I would refer the gentle- 
man to a recent newspaper report that 
appeared some months ago, and I do not 
have the names at my fingertips at the 
present time. 

If the gentleman will yield for one fur- 
ther point—— 

Mr. LENNON. I yield if I have the 
time. 

Mr. YATES. I have a letter here from 
the Prisoners of War and Missing in Ac- 
tion Families for Immediate Release, ad- 
dressed to Representative BoLanp—— 

Mr. LENNON. I cannot yield any fur- 
ther. I want to tell the gentleman that if 
he is relying upon any representations of 
the negotiators representing North Viet- 
nam that he is pouring water down the 
drain, and I think he ought to know that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman talks about 
pouring water down the drain. The fact 
is that Vietnam is the drain and we have 
poured much too much blood and money 
down that drain. That will continue un- 
der the present schedule as announced 
by the President and Secretary Laird. We 
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must take a new initiative. I believe the 
Mansfield amendment was and is such 
an initiative. It requires a return of our 
prisoners of war. The amendment which 
will be offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. BOLAND) , implements 
the Mansfield amendment and I support 
it. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask that 
the Clerk do now read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RESERVE PERSONNEL, NAvy 

For pay, allowances, clothing, subsistence, 
gratuities, travel, and related expenses for 
personnel of the Naval Reserve on active duty 
under section 265 of title 10, United States 
Code, or while undergoing reserve training, 
or while performing drills or equivalent duty, 
and for members of the Reserve Officers’ 


Training Corps, as authorized by law; $182,- 
791,000. 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the defense 
appropriations bill on most points and 
also appreciate the committee’s effort 
to obtain reductions in some program 
costs. I hope the committee is justified 
in its statement that— 

No essential programs have been adversely 
affected by the reductions recommended. 


Your committee report states that— 


Adequate military strength is the founda- 
tion of national survival. 


I share that belief and must place on 
record my concern over several items 
involved in this legislation. 

The committee report points with 
good reasons to the continuing Soviet 
naval buildup. 

It is most regrettable that the legisla- 
tion authorizations needed to keep our 
own shipbuilding and conversion pro- 
grams at the level needed to assure U.S. 
naval leadership were not provided, and 
the committee understandably could not 
finance these unauthorized programs. 

Most of the blame for the $310 million 
cut in naval procurement and conver- 
sion must therefore be placed with the 
Congress itself for our failure to au- 
thorize the recommended programs, and 
I believe this failure is most regrettable. 

There is no more ominous develop- 
ment on the international scene today 
than the growing power and deployment 
of Soviet naval forces, especially when 
contrasted with our own aging and in- 
creasingly limited naval strength. 

I urge the great Appropriations Com- 
mittee, which has long struggled with 
this problem in the face of a growing 
war weariness in our country, to con- 
tinue its efforts to keep our Navy at 
full efficiency and adequate strength. 

I urge the Congress to fulfill its re- 
sponsibility to the country on this same 
vital issue. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PROCUREMENT OF cae AND MISSILES, 

AVY 


For construction, procurement, produc- 
tion, modification, and modernization of 
aircraft, missiles, equipment, including 
ordnance, spare parts, and accessories there- 
for; specialized equipment; expansion of 
public and private plants, including the land 
necessary therefor, und such lands and in- 
terests therein, may be acquired, and con- 
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struction prosecuted thereon prior to ap- 
proval of title as required by section 355, 
Revised Statutes, as umended; and procure- 
ment and installation of equipment, appli- 
ances, and machine tools in public or private 
Plant; $3,905,000,000, and in addition, $50,- 
000,000, of which $25,000,000 shall be derived 
by transfer from the Defense stock fund, and 
$25,000,000 shall be derived by transfer from 
“Procurement of Aircraft and Missiles, Navy, 
1971/1973”, to remain available for obliga- 
tion until June 30, 1974. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BINGHAM 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Seventy-eight Members are present, 
not a quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 394] 


Gibbons 
Goodling 
Griffiths 
Hagan 
Halpern 
Hanley 
Harsha 
Hébert 
Heinz 
Hillis 
Jones, Ala. 
Landgrebe 
Link 
McClure 
McDade 
lucKevitt 
Macdonald, 


Abbitt Miller, Calif. 
Mills, Ark. 
Poff 

Reid, N.Y. 
Roberts 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Runnels 
Scheuer 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Springer 


Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Celler 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clay 
Conyers 
Derwinski 
Diggs 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulski 
du Pont 
Edwards, La. 5 
Evins, Tenn. Mathias, Calif. 
Garmatz Mikva 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill H.R. 11731, and finding itself 
without a quorum, he had directed the 
roll to be called, when 375 Members re- 
sponded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BINGHAM 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. BINGHAM). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BINGHAM: Page 
17, line 13, strike out “$3,905,000,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof “$3,103,400,000”. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would strike slightly over 
$800 million for procurement of the 
F-14 plane. The R. & D. would not be 
disturbed. 

This action, Mr. Chairman, reflects 
action taken by the Committee on Armed 
Services earlier this year. They did not 
provide authorization for the procure- 
ment of the F-14. That authorization 
was voted in the other body and later 
accepted in the conference. 

Furthermore, the distinguished Com- 
mittee on Appropriations clearly and 
carefully considered what I am propos- 
ing here this evening, and it so states 
on page 76 of the committee report. I 
would like to read that to you: 
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The committee seriously considered the 
possibility of halting further production of 
this aircraft at this time. 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, a point of order. The Committee 
is not in order and it is obvious that no 
one seems to be paying any attention 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I thank my colleague 
from New York. 

I was quoting from the committee re- 
port, which says: 

The Committee seriously considered the 
possibility of halting further production of 
this aircraft— 


That is, the F-14— 
at this time, returning it to R.D.T. & E. status 
only. 


If the members of the committee would 
look at the committee report on page 77, 
they will see a series of reasons why the 
F-14 procurement should not be voted at 
this time and why we should save the 
$800 million that is called for. That page 
is full of reasons. 

For example, reference is made to the 
problem of this plane in relation to the 
best plane the Soviets nov’ have, the Fox- 
bat, Mig-23. This proposed F-14A can- 
not begin to cope with the Mig—23. It has 
a ceiling of some 50,000 feet. The Foxbat 
Mig-—23 goes over 80,000 feet and recently 
has been going along the Israeli coast at 
over 80,000 feet. 

The proposed F-14A has a speed at this 
time of Mach 2.5. The Foxbat has a speed 
of 3.8. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, we are proposing to procure 
an aircraft here that is already obsolete 
before it has been bought. It is obsolete 
in relation to the best plane that the 
Soviets have. 

Further reference is made in the com- 
mittee report about some of the other 
problems. 

It says the F-14A is predicted to 
achieve significant increases in perform- 
ance over the F-4 aircraft. It is predicted 
to increase. We do not know that it is 
going to increase the performance of the 
F 4. The F-4 is a great plane and it has 
been proved over and over again. Here 
we are told that it is predicted that the 
F-14A wil be a little better. But we do 
not know that. The fact of the matter 
is—and the committee report so states— 
that the F-14A is going to cost four times 
as much as the F-4. All we are told is 
that it is predicted it will be a little 
better. 

Finally, the committee report says the 
F-14B is the aircraft that the Navy de- 
sires for the fleet. That is not what we 
are getting here, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee. We are not 
getting the F-14B; we are getting the 
F-14A. 

That is not what we are getting here, 
Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee. We are not getting an F-14B. 
We are getting an F—14A. The F-14B has 
been deferred indefinitely. They have had 
problems with the engine. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not asking you to 
take my word for the fact that this $800 
million is an unwise expenditure. Let me 
quote briefly to you from Newsday, the 
publication from Long Island, where the 
F-14 is made. Incidentally, I think my 
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amendment would be in the best inter- 
ests of the Grumann Corp. They are go- 
ing to go broke trying to make this air- 
craft at present prices. They will be in 
the same situation of Lockheed. Here is 
what Newsday said: 

The F-14 is: (1) an awful hodgepodge of 
everything that’s wrong in modern American 
combat aircraft design; (2) a flat contradic- 
tion of what many of the Navy’s own combat 
pilots recommend; and (3) an expensive 
(more than $20 billion) proposition that 
does not meet any present or projected So- 
viet threat. 


Again from Newsday: 

The F-14 might even be worth the money 
if it had any hope of being a good airplane. 
The F-14 does not. 


On the basis of my study over the past 
several years of the F-14 and our needs 
in the tactical aircraft field, it is my cón- 
clusion that about all that can be said 
in support of the F-14 is that it is the 
only thing we have in the way of a 
new fighter. That is a sad conclusion, be- 
cause I am convinced that, even if it lives 
up to the expectations and predictions of 
the Navy in terms of performance, it 
will be no match for the planes and mis- 
siles the Soviets are already deploying. 
In short, we are building a plane that is 
already out of date before it is into pro- 
duction. It is a plane whose predicted 
capabilities are not significantly greater 
than those set for the ill-fated F-111. It 
is a plane that is being built to meet 
decade-old requirements—requirements 
we failed to meet with the F-111. It is, 
in fact, in many ways, little more than a 
warmed-over F-111. It is the wrong 
plane, for the wrong mission, at the 
wrong time. 

We have been told by the military that 
we need this plane to meet and counter 
the threat posed by, among other things, 
the Soviet Mig-23—the so-called Fox- 
bat. Aviation Week, in its October 18, 
1971, issue reports that Mig-—23’s have 
been tracked by both Israeli and Ameri- 
can observers in operation over Israel at 
speeds as high as 3.5 times the speed of 
sound, at altitudes in excess of 70,000 
feet. These and other reports indicate 
that the Mig-23 is equipped with rather 
simple but reliable air-to-ground and 
air-to-missiles. 

What kind of plane are we building to 
match this Mig—23? 

A plane—the F-14, of course—whose 
most ardent proponents say it will fly at 
only 2.5 times the speed of sound, and 
no higher than about 50,000. “No prob- 
lem,” says the Navy. The F-14 will use 
its Phoenix missiles to bring down any 
hostile, high-flying Mig—23. But how 
will the F-14 be able to distinguish a 
high-flying Mig-—23 from, say, an off- 
schedule commercial supersonic trans- 
port (they also fly higher and faster than 
the F-14) ? The F—14 is not equipped to 
make either radar or visual identifica- 
tion. And even if it could, there is seri- 
ous question whether the Phoenix mis- 
sile will be able to perform reliably when 
directed at very high-flying targets. 

For dogfights at lower altitudes, we al- 
ready have a highly successful and 
capable airplane—the F-4. Most experts 
agree that numbers of aircraft and 
teamwork are as important for success- 
ful dogfight capability as the perform- 
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ance characteristics of the plane. At $16 
million per copy, it is doubtful whether 
we will be able to afford enough F-14’s 
to achieve the numerical advantage we 
could have simply by buying additional 
relatively inexpensive F-4’s. 

When it comes to defending the car- 
rier fleet, the F-14 will be of similarly 
limited value. The facts of life are that in 
the face of a concentrated and deter- 
mined attack nothing is likely to protect 
the fleet. For that very reason we are re- 
ducing our emphasis on carrier-based 
forces. Like the ABM defending our 
cities, about all the F-14 and its Phoenix 
could do would be to protect aircraft car- 
riers from accidental attacks from the 
air, and again like the ABM it is highly 
questionable whether the F-14 is worth 
its high cost simply as protection against 
accidental attacks against carriers. 

All of this assumes, of course, that 
the F-14 will perform up to the predic- 
tions and expectations of its proponents. 
Even that, however, is subject to debate, 
since the plane is currently only in the 
very earliest stages of flight testing. As 
far as I am able to determine, the most 
crucial part of the testing—test-firing 
of the Phoenix missile from the F-14 in 
flight—will not even begin until near the 
beginning of fiscal year 1973. 

How did we arrive at this situation in 
which an outdated plane appears to be 
the only option we have? A complete an- 
swer to that could fill volumes. In brief, 
however, it seems that the Navy has been 
so intent upon coming up with a plane 
that would meet cost and performance 
specifications after the F-111 fiasco that 
it has been willing to settle for an out- 
dated plane—a plane so similar to the 
F-111 that the F-111 experience could 
help assure this plane would at last meet 
Wavy specifications, even if those specifi- 
cations are a decade out of date. In addi- 
tion, the Navy has refused to look at 
designs and prototypes of more sophisti- 
cated aircraft that are now within the 
state of the art for fear of having to 
admit the shortcomings of the F-14. 

It seems to me that the only solution 
to this problem is to get busy immedi- 
ately on prototypes of aircraft that could 
provide a realistic counter to the Mig- 
23—aircraft which could be built under 
the “fiy before you buy” policy from 
which the F-14 is apparently exempt. I 
am informed that, if the parliamentary 
situation permits, an amendment will be 
offered to add $50 million to this bill for 
the very purpose of buying prototypes 
for a better tactical fighter, and if such 
an amendment is offered I certainly in- 
tend to support it. 

At the same time, I think we simply 
must terminate the F-14 as soon as pos- 
sible, even if it is the “only thing we 
have” at the moment. The A version of 
the F-14, which is the only version that 
will be available in the next 2 or 3 years, 
is no better than what we have now or 
could buy at half the price. In that 
amount of time we could come up with 
prototypes of aircraft truly comparable 
or superior to the Mig-—23, and have a 
fiy-off among them to see which one we 
want to build. 

The committee report notes that it is 
the “B” version of the F-14, with its 
more powerful engine, that the Navy 
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wants, not the “A.” We bought 140 F- 
11l’s that turned out to be so under- 
powered they could not usefully be de- 
ployed, and we are about to do the same 
thing by buying F-14A’s. Do we never 
learn? 

It is constantly argued that to elimi- 
nate the funds for the 48 more F-14A’s in 
the 1972 appropriation bill would break 
our contract with Grumman. It is my 
judgment that that contract has already 
been broken by Grumman through the 
delays in the aircraft’s development and 
the unavailability of the B version. 

Grumman has agreed to provide the 
next 48 aircraft at the contracted price, 
so the Navy has not challenged the con- 
tract. But Grumman also has notified the 
Secretary of Defense that it expects to 
lose over $300 million should it have to 
provide the 313 planes in the contract 
at the contracted price. It is inevitable, 
therefore, that we are either going to 
have to renegotiate this contract in the 
near future and pay a significantly high- 
er price for the F-14, or we are going to 
find ourselves bailing out Grumman as 
we did Lockheed. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, it is 
my conclusion that we should cancel pro- 
curement of the F-14 now so that Grum- 
man and other manufacturers can get on 
with the development of a truly capable 
and modern aircraft that is more than a 
warmed-over F-111. The investment we 
lose by canceling the F-14 now will, in 
my judgement, be more than recouped in 
savings on a new and more capable fight- 


er. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to proceed for an additional 5 
minutes. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized. 

Mr. MAHON. The Committee on Ap- 
propriations spent hours, days, weeks, 
and months studying the problems in- 
volved in the F-14 program. We fully 
understand that the project is not per- 
fect and if we could go back and undo 
what has been done, that would be de- 
sirable in some respects. It is not possible 
to do that because the contract has al- 
ready been made. If, by our actions, we 
cancel the procurement of the 48 F-14 
aircraft in the fiscal year 1972 request, 
that action will increase the cost to the 
Government in the sum of about $1.4 bil- 
lion, according to representatives of the 
Navy. So the committee simply was not 
willing to take the responsibility of in- 
creasing the cost of the F-14 program by 
$1.4 billion. 

We have considered this subject at 
length. We have had extensive hearings. 
The committee is familiar with the facts 
that were presented by the gentleman. 
But the only solution we know of to this 
problem is to hold the feet of Grumman 
to the fire and make them perform on 
the contract which they have entered. 
Grumman is in difficulty because they 
have not obtained a number of military 
and space program contracts, which they 
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had anticipated, and there is no doubt 
but that other problems will arise in the 
future. But we feel that under all the 
circumstances this is the best that can 
be done at this time, and I am confident 
that the House will accept the judgment 
of the committee in connection with this 
matter rather than approve the amend- 
ment which has been offered. 

I ask that the amendment be defeated. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I cer- 
tainly support the remarks made by the 
distinguished chairman of our subcom- 
mittee. This committee has literally 
spent hundreds of hours looking into the 
various aircraft programs of the Navy, 
the Air Force, and the Army. We gave 
particular attention to the F-14. The 
F-14 is urgently needed by the Navy to 
maintain its superiority. No aircraft can 
be modified, the F—4 notwithstanding, to 
do the job that is required. 

I hope that the committee will defeat 
the amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Did I hear the gentleman 
say that Grumman is in financial diffi- 
culty? 

Mr. MAHON. Grumman is in financial 
difficulty with this contract. The gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. BINGHAM) pro- 
poses to release the company from the 
contract by canceling it on the floor of 
the House, which, according to the De- 
partment of Defense, would result in a 
program cost increase of at least $1.4 bil- 
lion because of the program stretchout 
and renegotiation of the contract. 

So this is the situation we are in. 

Mr. GROSS. Am I to assume from that 
statement that this is a bailout of an- 
other aerospace outfit? 

Mr. MAHON. This is not a bailout. The 
amendment would be a bailout, but the 
position of the committee is not a bail- 
out. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to delay 
the House, but I think it is important 
to answer a few points the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. BINGHAM) has made. 
He said first of all that the House had 
stricken the money for the F-14 in the 
defense authorization bill, and it was 
only the Senate that put it back in. That 
is not exactly an accurate statement of 
what happened. 

At the time the defense authorization 
bill was before our Committee on 
Armed Services, the Secretary of Defense 
had not yet made up his mind on the 
question of whether to go ahead with 
the existing contract for the F—14A ver- 
sion of the plane, or whether to break 
that contract and proceed to the F-14B 
version with its improved engine. The 
gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. HEBERT) 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, wanted to defer any new money 
for the F—14 until the Defense Depart- 
ment had made up its own mind on what 
it wanted to do with the problems the 
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gentleman from Texas has already re- 
ferred to, including the tremendously ex- 
pensive costs that would be involved if 
we were to break the contract. 

When the authorization bill got to the 
Senate, the Department had made up 
its mind, the Senate put the F-14 money 
in the bill, and the chairman of our com- 
mittee indicated his full support of that 
position, Our full committee later indi- 
cated its support, and the F-14 money 
was included in the conference report 
by mutual agreement. 

The gentleman from New York says 
the F-14 is not superior to the Soviet 
Mig-23 Foxbat. I am constantly amused 
by those who regularly oppose Defense 
appropriations and also Defense research 
appropriations, and who then come to us 
and say, “What is the matter with you 
fellows on the Armed Services Commit- 
tee? The Russians have better planes 
than we do. Why don’t you get us better 
and faster planes?” 

We have trouble developing any plane 
at all these days considering the pressures 
to cut money for research and develop- 
ment on defense projects. The best plane 
we have today, the F-4, was laid down 
15 years ago. As a matter of fact, the 
F-14 does not fly as high as the Foxbat, 
but it has a missile that can shoot down 
the Foxbat at its higher altitude, and if 
the Soviet plane decides to come down 
and tangle with the F—14 in a dogfight at 
a lower altitude, it can outmaneuver the 
Soviet plane and shoot it down. That 
point has been made very clear in all the 
material on this plane. 

Finally, the gentleman from New York 
suggests that this is a terribly expensive 
plane compared with the F—4. But the 
F-4, as I have said, was laid down 15 
years ago. We all know what has hap- 
pened to aircraft costs since then. But let 
me also point out that unit costs for an 
airplane depend upon on number of 
copies we buy. Secretary Packard has 
suggested we carry out the existing F-14 
contract, buy the number contracted for 
of the version, and then move as swiftly 
as possible to develop and buy the B ver- 
sion. In the long run this will be the 
cheapest thing to do, as the gentleman 
from Texas has already indicated, and 
when we buy more copies the unit cost 
will come down. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I urge that the 
Bingham amendment be defeated. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I want 
also to join with the gentleman from 
New York concerning the fact that the 
F-14 is a fine airplane and below 60,000 
feet it can certainly outmaneuver and 
shoot down the Foxbat. Is it not also true 
that the F-14 is the only plane we have 
which is projected to carry the Phoenix 
missile? The other plane, the F-4, cannot 
do it, and if we try to make that plane 
do it, we would lose the present capa- 
bilities of the F-4 aircraft? 

Mr. STRATTON. That is certainly 
true. It is also true that is the only new 
plane we have in this field, and we have 
to go ahead with it quickly. 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
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Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. BINGHAM). 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I think 
first I would like to say there is no ques- 
tion the House did not authorize this 
amount when the authorization bill was 
before this body—whatever the reason. 

Secondly, this is not something on 
which the distinguished chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee and the Ap- 
propriations Committee alone have spent 
many hours. It so happens this is some- 
thing I have studied quite profoundly. 
The Chairman may remember I have 
raised this question over the past 2 or 
3 years about the F-14. With Senator 
HARTKE of the other body I submitted a 
report on the subject in quite some de- 
tail some months back. It is not some- 
thing I come to, so to speak, at the last 
minute. 

As to whether this plane will adequate- 
ly provide defense against the Foxbat 
this is seriously questioned in an article 
I have from the National Observer, a 
very reputable and I would say conser- 
vative publication: 

The F-14 cannot adequately protect Navy 
carriers from the threats it is designed to 
meet. Even if it worked perfectly, the F—14’s 
Phoenix missile system could be saturated 
by enemy attacks. It is more likely that the 
Phoenix will be countermeasured, out- 
maneuvered, and in fact will seldom work 
at all under combat handling conditions. 


My colleague from New York (Mr. 
Stratton) suggested it is strange that I 
should be here suggesting we are not 
moving fast enough in the development 
of an adequate airplane to meet the 
Soviets latest plane. It may be strange, 
but that is precisely my position. What- 
ever happens to this amendment, I will 
support an amendment to be offered 
later on by the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr. Moorueap) to call for ad- 
ditional funds for the development of 
prototypes of more advanced and ca- 
pable planes. I believe we need fast, highly 
mraneuverable planes. We need planes 
to compete with the Foxbat. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I should like 
to quote the Appropriations Committee. 
The committee indicates that there will 
be cost increases if the contract is 
broken, but there will be increases only 
if we go ahead and buy all these F-14’s 
in the end. If we do not buy the F-14’s 
we will save money. 

The committee indicates also they do 
not believe that Grumman will be able 
to carry through on the contract at these 
present prices. The committee says: 

The Committee believes, however, that 
probably the Navy will be forced to restruc- 
ture the current contract. If the contractor 
can prove significant losses, as he predicts, 
the Navy decision to hold to the contract 
this year may be merely delaying on the 
inevitable. 


That is what the committee is asking 
us to do, to hold to the contract this year 
despite the anticipation that at some 
point in the future, as the gentleman 
from Iowa pointed out, we will have to 
bail out Grumman the way we bailed out 
Lockheed. 

I repeat, I cannot believe that this con- 
tract is in the best interest of Grumman 
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or of Long Island. It is a contract headed 
for disaster. It is the wrong place at the 
wrong time. 

I ask Members to vote for the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. BINGHAM). 

The question was taken: and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

TELLER VOTES WITH CLERKS 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers with clerks. 

Tellers with clerks were ordered; and 
the Chairman appointed as tellers 
Messrs. BINGHAM, MINSHALL, Epwarps of 
California, and MaHon. 

The Committee divided, and the tell- 
ers reported that there were—ayes 176, 


noes 311, not voting 44, as follows: 


[Roll No. 395] 


[Recorded Teller Vote] 


Abourezk 
Abzug 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Barrett 
Bergland 
Bingham 
Burton 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Collins, Ill. 
Conyers 
Corman 
Culver 
Dellums 
Dingell 
Dow 
Drinan 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 
Pord, 
William D. 
Fraser 
Fulton, Tenn. 
Gaydos 


Abernethy 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, Il. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 


Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 


AYES—76 


Gibbons 
Green, Pa. 
Gross 

Hanna 
Harrington 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Howard 
Hungate 
Jacobs 
Kastenmeier 
Koch 
Leggett 
Long, Md. 
McCloskey 
Madden 
Mazzoli 
Metcalfe 
Mink 
Mitchell 
Moorhead 
Moss 


NOES—311 


Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 

Carey, N.Y. 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins, Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 

Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Daniel, Va. 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, S.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denholm 


Rosenthal 
Roybal 
Ryan 
Sarbanes 
Scheuer 
Schwengel 
Seiberling 
Smith, Iowa 
Stokes 
Thompson, N.J. 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waldie 
Whalen 
Yates 
Yatron 


Dennis 
Dent 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Duncan 

du Pont 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards, Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 

Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 

Foley 

Ford, Gerald R. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
Gallagher 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 

Gray 

Green, Oreg, 
Griffin 
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Grover Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Schmitz 


Schneebeli 


Miller, Ohio 
Mills, Md. 
Minish 
Minshall 
Mizell 
Moliohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Murphy, Ml. 
Murphy, N.Y. 


Hanley 
Epsd Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 


Slack 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Springer 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Steele 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Terry 
Thompson, Ga. 


Hays 
Henderson 
Hicks, Mass. 
Hicks, Wash. 
Hogan 
Holifield 


Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 

Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 


Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 


Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 


Rodino 
Roe 


McCollister 
McCormack 
McDonald, 
Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKinney 
McMillan 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mann 


Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roy 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
St Germain Zion 
Sandman Zwach 
NOT VOTING—44 
Goodling Mills, Ark. 
Griffiths Morse 
Halpern Mosher 
Hébert Poff 
Hillis Roberts 
Lan: Rooney, Pa. 
Link Runnels 
McClure 


Sebelius 
McCulloch Stanton, 
McDade 


James V. 
McKevitt 


Steed 
Macdonald, Sullivan 
Mass. 


Widnall 
Mathias, Calif. Wiggins 
Edwards, La. Mikva Wright 
Garmatz Miller, Calif. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
PROCUREMENT, MARINE CORPS 


For expenses necessary for the procure- 
ment, manufacture, and modification of mis- 
siles, armament, ammunition, military equip- 
ment, spare parts, and accessories therfor; 
plant equipment, appliances, and machine 
tools, and installation thereof in public or 
private plants, and vehicles for the Marine 
Corps, Including purchase of not to exceed 
two hundred forty-one passenger motor vehi- 
cles, for replacement only; $118,100,000, and 
in addition, $10,000,000 which shall be derived 
by transfer from “Procurement, Marine Corps, 
1971/1973”, to remain available for obliga- 
tion until June 30, 1974, 


Abbitt 
Alexander 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
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Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. HARRINGTON) and I 
had intended to offer an amendment to 
this bill freezing further MIRVing of 
land-based and sea-based strategic mis- 
siles. We decided to forego this effort, not 
because we were completely pleased with 
the recommendations of the committee 
in this area, but to help focus important 
attention on the important Boland and 
Aspin amendments that we will be con- 
sidering shortly. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that our 
time is such that it is not feasible to 
offer an amendment on this subject be- 
cause, again this year, as has been true 
through the recent years, both the au- 
thorizing committee and the appropriat- 
ing committee have given full funding to 
every strategic arms request that has 
been made by the administration. 

What we are doing in this bill—a 1- 
year bill—is funding additional warheads 
on our submarines equal to 50 percent 
of the total Soviet land-based and sub- 
marine strategic force now in being. 

By this one appropriation alone, we 
are going to put onto the top of our mis- 
siles half as many warheads as the total 
Soviet inventory already in place on 
land-based and submarine-based sys- 
tems. 

There is not any good reason to con- 
tinue to spend billions and billions of 
dollars on MIRV’s in anticipation of an 
ABM system that does not exist today, 
and which will not exist, because we ap- 
parently are going to reach an agree- 
ment under the SALT talks. 

This expenditure is a waste of the tax- 
payers’ money, and it is a destabilizing 
advance in the strategic arms race that 
has no place in an appropriation bill that 
is designed to fit the needs of the defense 
of the United States. 

I am sorry that the Committee for 
some reason buys lock, stock, and barrel, 
every strategic arms request that comes 
down the pipe. We do not need all these 
warheads. We do not need to MIRV all 
of our land-based and sea-based missiles 
when the purpose for this MIRVing was 
an ABM that the Soviets never built. 

I just continue to wonder why it is that 
the Committee will not take into account 
the fact that the circumstances have 
changed which led us to the original de- 
cision to provide for a MIRV system. 

I hope some day this House will begin 
to stand on its own feet and begin to 
ask tough questions of the Department 
of Defense that may lead us to a more 
moderate and prudent expenditure in 
the arms race, in this strategic arms 
race, and one that will allow us to level 
off what is otherwise a very compelling 
race indeed. 

Mr, STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRASER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STRATTON. I think the gentle- 
man ought to know that the Committee 
on Appropriations is not just a tool of the 
Pentagon, because they took out of the 
bill the money for the MBT-10. They said 
that was going to cost two or three. 

It was included in the authorization 
bill, but the Committee on Appropriations 
very wisely recognized that this was a 
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waste of money, and took it out, and I 
think we ought to commend them for it. 

Mr. FRASER. You are talking about 
the money for which system? 

Mr. STRATTON. I am talking about 
money for the main battle tank, the 
MBT-70, or the XM-803. 

Mr. FRASER. The point I am making 
is you will not find in the bill any re- 
duction in the strategic weapons. Money 
for the advanced bomber is here. Money 
for the new ULMS system is here. Money 
for the needless MIRV system is here. 
Money is in here to harden Minuteman 
missile sites. Instead of having only twice 
the number of warheads that the Soviet 
Union has, we will have four times or five 
times what the Soviet Union has, and 
when the Soviets then move along to 
respond to us, the Department of De- 
fense will sound the alarm and they are 
going to say that the country is in great 
danger. 

The whole thing is an enormous waste 
of the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. Chairman, let me detail my con- 
cerns more specifically. 

Multiple independently targetable re- 
entry vehicles—MIRV’s—were the U.S. 
response to the assumption that the 
Soviet Union would deploy an extensive 
ABM system. A Soviet nationwide ABM 
deployment has not taken place. The 
only Soviet system is around Moscow, 
and it can be overwhelmed and Moscow 
destroyed by the warheads from one 
Poseidon-equipped submarine. 

Further, indications are strong that 
an ABM agreement will soon be accom- 
plished in the course of the strategic 
arms limitation talks—SALT. Last May 
the President announced his determina- 
tion to achieve this significant arms con- 
trol measure. Last Friday, the President 
reiterated his belief that we are going 
to reach an agreement. On October 21, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense David 
Packard spoke optimistically about 
achieving a SALT ABM agreement. 

The anti-ABM function of MIRV is no 
longer a credible rationale for our con- 
tinuing deployment of MIRV’s. Dr. 
John S. Foster, Jr., Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering, told the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee on April 
19 that if an ABM agreement were con- 
cluded, “there would be no need for the 
United States to deploy a MIRV.” 

On March 9, 1971, Gen. John D. Ryan, 
Chief of Staff, USAF, testified before the 
House Appropriations Committee—page 
785, part I of the committee hearings: 

For example, we know the Soviets since 
August 1968 have been testing an SS-9 [the 
largest Soviet missile] with three re-entry 
vehicles [RV’s]. We believe, on the basis of 
what we have observed from these tests, that 
they are working on a MIRVed SS-9, using 


an entirely different method of dispensing 
the (deleted) re-entry vehicles than we do 
in our Minuteman III. We think that this 
MIRVed SS-9, designated the (deleted), will 
eventually be able to take under attack (de- 
leted) Minuteman silos. But given the esti- 
mated CEP [accuracy] of the basic SS-9 
booster and the estimated yield of the war- 
head, each RV, at the present state of devel- 
opment, would have only a (deleted) chance 
of putting a Minuteman silo out of commis- 
sion. Even without Safeguard, this (deleted) 
MIRV version of the SS—9 would not consti- 
tute a very severe threat to the retaliatory 
capability of our Minuteman force as a 
whole. 
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The impending SALT limitation on 
ABM deployment and the lagging Soviet 
SS-9/MIRV program indicates that there 
is no need for the United States to con- 
tinue deployment of MIRV’s. The com- 
mittee recommends that the United 
States continue to deploy through 
MIRVing additional warheads. The six 
Poseidon conversions funded by this bill 
means that over 850 additional warheads 
will be added to our nuclear strategic in- 
ventory—almost half the number of war- 
heads—1,900—now possessed by the So- 
viet Union on their land- and submarine- 
based strategic missiles. While it is true 
that these additional U.S. warheads are 
smaller than the Soviet warheads, each 
has at least twice the destructive power 
of the nuclear bombs dropped on Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki in World War I. 

On our submarines alone—when the 
20 Poseidon conversions we shall have 
funded to date are completed—we shall 
have over 3,500 separately targetable 
warheads, totally immune to a first strike 
while at sea. This is in addition to over 
1,300 land-based warheads—not seriously 
threatened by the Soviet SS-9 according 
to General Ryan—and our B-52 bomber 
force which is two and one-half times the 
size of the Soviet long range bomber 
force. Development and procurement of 
the short range attack missile— 
SRAM—and development of the sub- 
sonic cruise armed decoy—SCAD— 


funded by this bill will greatly increase 
the effectiveness of the U.S. B-52 force. 

The Congress continues to approve nu- 
clear strategic weapons programs with- 
out question. We must begin to exercise 


independent judgment in this area. 
Enough is enough. Too much only leads 
to a continuing and escalating arms race. 
Mr. Chairman, it is my hope that the 
responsible committees will look more 
carefully at this area of the Defense De- 
partment budget. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in response to the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Minnesota, 
it should be pointed out that while we are 
increasing the number of warheads in 
our strategic inventory by MIRVing, the 
Soviet Union is deploying additional 
ICBM's and is engaged in vigorous efforts 
to improve their strategic nuclear forces. 
Their activities in the area at this time 
are more vigorous and certainly more 
provocative than are ours. 

I might also point out that as we in- 
crease the number of warheads in the 
inventory by MIRVing, we are decreasing 
the overall megatonnage in the process. 

I am concerned that we are taking 
chances in the area of strategic forces. 
As I stated earlier, the Soviets have sur- 
passed us in the number of ICBM’s de- 
ployed on launchers. 

The committee report contains a sec- 
tion which describes our strategic nuclear 
forces program and under permission 
granted I will include that section of the 
report in the Recorp at this point: 
STRATEGIC NUCLEAR FORCES FOR DETERRENCE 

Strategic forces, both offensive and defen- 
sive, are the backbone of our military 
strength. They are the primary deterrent to 
strategic attacks. They face an aggressor con- 
templating less than all-out attack, with an 
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unacceptable risk of escalation. They are 
essential to the maintenance of a stable 
political environment within which the 
threat of aggression or coercion against the 
U.S. and its allies is minimized. Our strategic 
forces must be numerous enough, efficient 
enough, and deployed in such a way that an 
aggressor will always know that the sure 
result of a nuclear attack against us is un- 
acceptable damage from our retaliation. That 
makes it imperative that our strategic power 
not be inferior to that of any other state. 

The concept of strategic sufficiency on 
which U.S. policy is based has two meanings. 
In its narrow military sense, it means enough 
force to inflict a level of damage on a poten- 
tial aggressor sufficient to deter him from 
attacking. In its broader political sense, suf- 
ficiency means the maintenance of forces 
adequate to prevent us and our allies from 
being coerced. Thus the relationship between 
our strategic forces and those of the Soviet 
Union must be such that our ability and 
resolve to protect our vital security interests 
will not be underestimated. 

Our purpose, reflected both in our strategic 
programs and in our Strategic Arms Limita- 
tion Talks (SALT) proposals, is to maintain 
a balance, and thereby reduce the likelihood 
of nuclear war. Insofar as we can do so by 
unilateral decisions, we seek to obviate the 
need for costly, wasteful, and dangerous 
cycles of strategic arms deployment. 

The fact we have begun to discuss strategic 
arms with the USSR is in itself important. 
Agreement in such a vital area could create 
a new commitment to stability and influence 
attitudes toward other issues. 

In planning strategic forces to meet the 
military criteria for deterrence, our principal 
objectives, derived from the sufficiency cri- 
teria, currently include: 

Maintaining an adequate second-strike 
capability to deter an all-out surprise attack 
on our strategic forces. 

Providing no incentive for the Soviet Union 
to strike the United States first in a crisis. 

Preventing the Soviet Union from gaining 
the ability to cause considerably greater 
urban/industrial destruction than the 
United States could inflict on the Soviets in 
@ nuclear war. 

Defending against damage from small at- 
tacks or accidental launches. 

For several years we have maintained three 
types of strategic forces—land-based ICBMs, 
bombers, and submarine-launched missiles. 
Each is capable of inflicting a high level of 
damage in response to a nuclear first strike. 
Taken together they have an unquestioned 
capability of inflicting an unacceptable level 
of damage. This concept takes advantage 
of the unique characteristics of each delivery 
system, It provides insurance against sur- 
prise enemy technological breakthroughs or 
unforeseen operational failures and compli- 
cates the task of planning attacks on us. 

A number of programs to strengthen our 
strategic offensive forces will be continued 
in FY 1972, The Budget includes funds for 
procurement of additional quantities of the 
new MIRV’ed Minuteman III missiles and 
conversion of six more fleet ballistic missile 
submarines to the MIRV'ed Poseidon con- 
figuration. Also included are funds to up- 
grade Minuteman silos against nuclear blast 
and radiation effects, and to reduce the vul- 
nerability of Minuteman II missiles to nu- 
clear radiation effects while in flight. 

No increase in the total number of ICBM 
and SLBM launchers is proposed this year. 
These forces continue to include 1,000 Min- 
uteman ICBM’s, 54 Titan II ICBM’s, and 656 
Polaris and Poseidon SLBM’s, however; the 
MIRV programs funded in this budget will 
provide a substantial increase in the number 
of available strategic warheads. This in- 
crease will help to ensure that our nuclear 
deterrent forces remain sufficient in the fu- 
ture regardless of what actions our opponents 
might take. 
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In the strategic bomber area, funds are in- 
cluded in the FY 1972 Budget to continue 
engineering development of the B-1 inter- 
continental bomber, which is designed to re- 
place the aging B-52 fleet. The first of these 
planes could become available in the late 
1970's, however, no decision has been made 
on production of the B~1. In order to en- 
hance the capability of our bombers to pene- 
trate air defenses in the future, development 
of the Short Range Attack Missile (SRAM) 
will be completed and procurement will be 
continued. SRAM is designed for use against 
terminal bomber defenses. In addition, de- 
velopment of the Subsonic Cruise Armed De- 
coy (SCAD) will be continued. SCAD is an 
advanced penetration aid designed to counter 
possible area defenses of the late 1970's. 

Because of inherent uncertainty about 
achieving an acceptable agreement at the 
Strategic Arms Limitation Talks and the re- 
sulting uncertainty about the invulnerability 
of the strategic forces in the future, the 
strategic forces program includes continued 
study and design of a new system, the Under- 
sea Long Range Missile System (ULMS). This 
system could become available in the late 
1970's if a decision is made to deploy it, and 
it would serve to enhance significantly our 
strategic deterrent. 

The strategic defensive forces also con- 
tribute substantially to our strategic posture 
of sufficiency. The Safeguard Anti-Ballistic 
Missile (ABM) program supported in the Bill 
will provide additional protection for the 
Minuteman missile force. Funds are included 
in this bill for continuing construction at two 
sites now underway in the Minuteman fields. 

With respect to air defense, additional re- 
ductions are being made in the current sys- 
tem, primarily in surface-to-air missiles. Coy- 
erage of the most important threat corridors 
will still be provided pending the moderniza- 
tion of this system. In connection with that 
modernization, funds are included in the FY 
1972 Budget for the continuation of develop- 
ment of AWACS, a new airborne warning and 
control aircraft that would operate along 
with a new over-the-horizon radar and an 
improved interceptor. Research effort on the 
new radar will also be continued in FY 1972. 

The cost of the Strategic Forces in fiscal 
year 1972, for the accounts covered in this 
bill, is estimated at $7.6 billion. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I under- 
stand it is the plan of the House to 
adjourn at about 6 o’clock this evening. 
I will move that the Committee rise very 
shortly, and then I will ask unanimous 
consent to take up the continuing reso- 
lution which was passed by the House 
and sent to the other body, and has been 
passed with an amendment by the other 
body this afternoon and which is to be 
messaged back to the House, as I under- 
stand it, as soon as the Committee has 
risen. 

Then the question before the House 
will be what disposition to make of the 
continuing resolution. If we are to get 
that done by 6 o'clock, it is going to be 
necessary for the Committee to rise very 
shortly. 

I do not believe we have further time 
for additional amendments, but if the 
Clerk could read until we have an 
amendment I think it would save us some 
time on tomorrow. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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OTHER PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 

For procurement and modification of 
equipment (including ground guidance and 
electronic control equipment, and ground 
electronic and communication equipment), 
and supplies, materials, and spare parts 
therefor, not otherwise provided for; the pur- 
chase of not to exceed eight hundred and 
sixty-four passenger motor vehicles (includ- 
ing four medium sedans not to exceed $3,000 
each) for replacement only; and expansion 
of public and private plants, Government- 
owned equipment and installation thereof in 
such plants, erection of structures, and ac- 
quisition of land without regard to section 
9774 of title 10, United States Code, for 
the foregoing purposes, and such lands and 
interests therein, may be acquired, and con- 
struction prosecuted thereon prior to the ap- 
proval of title as required by section 355, 
Revised Statutes, as amended; $1,510,998,000, 
and in addition, $50,000,000 shall be derived 
by transfer from “Other Procurement, Air 
Force, 1971/1973", to remain available for 
obligation until June 30, 1974. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
someone knowledgeable on this bill about 
the F-111, which was a predecessor of the 
F-14 in the matter of failure. Can the 
gentleman give me a rundown on what is 
proposed for the F-111 in this bill? Iam 
not sure from the language in the report 
as to what is proposed for that plane. 
That is the aircraft, the contract for 
which had to go to Texas for some 
strange, unexplained reason. That is the 
aircraft that Robert Strange McNamara 
sponsored. How many of those planes are 
in the air these days? 

As a result of the billions the taxpayers 
have invested in that contract, how many 
of those F-111's are in the air? Are most 
of them grounded by virtue of defects 
of one kind or another? 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. I just want to make the 
observation that I do not see anybody 
breaking their legs to get up here to 
answer the gentleman’s question, and it 
is a very worthy question. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
Chairman of the committee. 

Mr. MAHON. The total program for 
the F-111 would provide 530 aircraft, a 
much smaller number than were orig- 
inally contemplated, and therefore the 
cost per aircraft, of course, is far above 
the original estimate. Moreover, many 
mistakes were made on the F-111. Among 
other things, the Navy version of the 
F-111 was eliminated. The bill before us 
provides for 12 additional F-111’s. 

Mr. GROSS. At a cost of how much 
per copy? 

Mr. MAHON. There is $112 million in 
this bill for the 12 additional F-111’s, 
and then there are additional funds pro- 
vided. Let me be more accurate, if the 
gentleman will permit me. 

Mr. GROSS. I wanted to inquire about 
that, too, but first of all I should like 
to point out that that is at the rate of 
$10 million per copy, is it not? Twelve 
more is at the rate of $10 million per 
plane? 

Mr. MAHON. Yes. 
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Mr. GROSS. This plane was supposed 
to be produced for about $4 million each, 
was it not? 

Mr. MAHON. Well, I do not remember 
the exact figure if we had bought the 
larger quantity originally provided for. 
But it was estimated that the F-14 would 
have a program unit cost of $11.6 million, 
and now the program unit cost is about 
$16 million per copy. The reason for the 
increase in F-14 program unit cost, of 
course, is the result of reducing the total 
number of aircraft to be bought from 
about 700 to only approximately 300. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is making 
it harder to accept all the time. I thought 
it was about $10 million. The gentleman 
now says it is $16 million. It is incredible, 
is it not, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. MAHON. I was just referring to the 
moetan unit cost of. the F-14, not the 

—111. 

Mr. GROSS. It is incredible, is it not? 

Mr. MAHON. It is incredible the way 
the costs of aircraft and all weapons 
increase. The reason we canceled out 
the main battle tank is that it looked like 
it would cost about a million dollars per 
copy for a tank. We have in this bill, 
despite the fact that it is a $71 billion bill, 
funds to provide for only something over 
400 fixed wing aircraft for all the serv- 
ices, plus about 440 helicopters for the 
Army and Navy. War is getting so ex- 
pensive I do not know how the costs can 
be met. 

In World War II we produced about 
240,000 aircraft, and we lost almost 70,- 
000 aircraft. But now with the additional 
gadgetry and the heavy, expensive air- 
craft we are in this very difficult situa- 
tion. I regret it. I am sure the gentleman 
regrets it. 

Mr. GROSS. I am sure the gentleman’s 
review of World War II is accurate, but 
I can read about that in some history of 
the Air Force. 

Let me ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion. What is the $183,800,0@0 for “Pro- 
gram over target’? What is a Program 
over target?” Is that a cost overrun? 

Mr. MAHON. I was trying to point out 
to the gentleman that the overrun in 
cost of all weapons that have been bought 
in recent years is very considerable. 

The overrun in the cost of the pro- 
gram over target for the F—111 is repre- 
sented by the figure the gentleman has 
just explained. 

Mr. GROSS. So that $183,800,000 cost 
overrun is applicable to the F-111? 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. My God. This story gets 
worse by the minute. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. This 
is a very interesting colloquy between 
the gentleman from Iowa and the Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the last word. 

The only thing that has not been ex- 
plained is the difference in cost of an 
F-111 which will fly, and the cost of an 
F-111 which will not fly. It has not been 
explained. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. It has not been stated yet 
that the F-111 will stay in the air. It has 
been grounded time and time again in 
this country and in Vietnam because of 
defects. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. That 
is why I mentioned to the gentleman that 
the cost given now is for something on 
the ground as distinguished from the ad- 
ditional cost in the future of making that 
plane fly. My information is that it will 
not fly. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Of course, the F-111 flies, and of course 
it has had its problems, which we all 
regret. 

There are a total of over 300 F-111’s 
and FB-111’s flying today in an opera- 
tional capacity. We have the 20th Tac- 
tical Fighter Wing deployed overseas at 
Upper Heyford, England now. There are 
two other F-111 tactical fighter wings 
operational today in the United States, 
with a fourth new F-111 wing being 
formed at Cannon Air Force Base in 
New Mexico. 

In addition, we have four FB-111 
squadrons operational, two squadrons at 
Pease Air Force Base in New Hampshire 
and two at Plattsburg Air Force Base in 
New York. 

I would like to say, in defense of the 
FB-111, that it has unsurpassed all- 
weather tactical capability for the deliv- 
ery of both nuclear and conventional 
weapons. It is unique in its all-weather, 
long-range attack capability, and it has 
secondary capabilities in close air sup- 
port, counter-air, and in other tactical 
missions. 

Now to answer specifically the ques- 
tions of the distinguished gentleman 
from Iowa. There are over 300 flying to- 
day—243 F-111’s and 74 FB~-111’s—and 
none are grounded by virtue of major 
defects of one kind or another. 

The $183.8 million for prior year over- 
target and unfunded deficiency costs is 
essentially the difference between the es- 
timate of the contract cost and the actual 
contract cost. In essence, these costs are 
the result of abnormal inflation and un- 
usual technical difficulties experienced 
by the contractor, particularly in the 
avionics area. 

I believe that time will confirm that, 
despite its much-publicized problems— 
many of which were normal developmen- 
tal problems experienced by all new air- 
craft developments—the F-111 will make 
a major contribution to our strategic and 
tactical forces. 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I 
am strongly opposed to any amendment 
which would delete funds for the pur- 
chase of additional F-111 fighter air- 
craft. As I have in the past, I must again 
stress that my support for the F-111 
comes directly from the perspective of 
one who has had the privilege of flying 
this plane. As a former jet fighter pilot 
in the Korean war and one who has ac- 
quired a deep concern over the adequacy 
of the air arm of this Nation’s national 
defense system, I have made a special 
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point of flying the F-111 and putting it 
through its combat paces. And it is 
from this informed viewpoint that I state 
my strong confidence in and support for 
this most remarkable, unique, and 
capable aircraft. 

Mr. Chairman, it deeply troubles me 
that the F-111 has been the center of 
much controversy and misinformation. 
We have been told on different occasions 
that the F-111 is unsafe, that it has not 
lived up to its expectations, and that it 
has become excessively costly. 

To the charge that it is unsafe, I point 
out that its accident record is lower than 
any other aircraft in the Century series— 
which includes nine different planes. 

To the claim that it is ineffective, I 
point out that Air Force experts have 
given it the highest marks for perform- 
ance. It is acknowledged to be the best 
aircraft in the world today for delivering 
a payload on a heavily defended target, 
day or night, and in the very worst kind 
of weather, and it is the one plane over 
which the Soviets have acknowledged 
concern at the SALT talks. Furthermore, 
there is no other combat-ready aircraft 
today that can span the gap between the 
worn out B-52 and the B-1 which is on 
the drawing board. 

And with regard to costs, the only way 
our Nation can realize cost effectiveness 
in any aircraft procurement program is 
by building enough to do the job for 
which the program was devised. We must 
concede that this is an expensive plane, 
but we should also realize that the bulk 
of the cost stems from the sophisticated 
research and development that was re- 
quired in such a complex undertaking, 
as well as the expense of tooling up for 
production. Now that these hurdles have 
been topped, the subsequent cost per 
plane must of necessity decline as pro- 
duction continues to dilute fixed costs. 

Mr. Chairman, much much more could 
be said in behalf of the F-111, but suffice 
it to say this is an excellent aircraft, a 
mighty weapon with which to deter ag- 
gression, and any move to prevent its fur- 
ther deployment would be short-sighted 
and dangerous. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 11731) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972, and for other purposes, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further mesage from the Senate by 
Mr. Arrington, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed with 
amendment in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested, a joint resolu- 
tion of the House of the following title: 

H.J. Res. 946. Joint resolution making fur- 
ther continuing appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1972, and for other purposes. 
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FURTHER CONTINUING APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1972 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker's 
table the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 946) 
making further continuing appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1972, and for 
other purposes, with a Senate amend- 
ment thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Strike out all after the resolving clause and 
insert: 

“That the joint resolution of July 1, 1971 
(Public Law 92-38), as amended, is hereby 
further amended (1) by striking out ‘Novem- 
ber 15, 1971" in clause (c) of section 102 and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘December 1, 1971’; 
and (2) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“ ‘Sec. 108. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of this joint resolution, obligations 
incurred hereunder for foreign economic and 
military assistance and sales shall not exceed 
the rate provided for in authorization Acts 
for such assistance passed during the Ist 
session, 92d Congress: Provided, That, when- 
ever the rate of obligations for such assist- 
ance made available under such an authori- 
zation Act as passed by the Senate is differ- 
ent from that contained under such an Act 
as passed by the House, the rate of obliga- 
tions shall be limited to the lower rate.’" 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. HALL. Mr, Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, this is a most unusual 
procedure. Within the last 5 minutes, we 
have received House Joint Resolution 946 
back from the other body with an amend- 
ment which frankly I cannot understand. 
The distinguished gentleman from 
Texas, who is asking unanimous consent 
that we concur in the added-on amend- 
ment, has very kindly provided me with 
a copy of the said amendment by the 
other body. At first blush, this would, if 
we adopted their language, of course, 
reconstitute the very Foreign Aid As- 
sistance Act which that other body 
knocked out in the form of an author- 
ization bill passed by this body and sent 
to them. 

In the second place, for the life of me 
under the added section 108 I cannot 
understand why we should concur in a 
continuing resolution that would actually 
authorize even minimal appropriations 
for something which the other body 
eliminated so far as authorization is con- 
cerned. 

Certainly if we believe in a system of 
checks and balances, with authorizing 
committees and appropriating commit- 
tees to offset each other, and do not 
want to eliminate the legislative com- 
mittees versus the appropriating commit- 
tees, we must cease and desist from ac- 
cepting these. I believe I have heard the 
gentleman himself say that. 

In addition to all that, Mr. Speaker, 
I cannot understand, under section 108, 
whether the new Senate action on a sep- 
arate foreign economic assistance au- 
thorization or a military assistance and 
sales authorization would be the gov- 
erning factor determining the minimum 
of appropriations under the continuing 
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resolution, or whether it would be the 
House-passed authorization, because it 
simply says: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this joint resolution, obligations incurred 
hereunder for foreign economic and mili- 
tary assistance and sales shall not exceed 
the rate provided for in authorization Acts 
for such assistance passed during the 1st 
session, 92d Congress. 


If I may stop right there and paren- 
thetically interpret, there has been only 
one authorization act which has been 
in the form of a bill passed. There is no 
act of any kind that has been signed 
into law. That authorization legislative 
proposal passed by this body and sent 
to the other body was killed and has 
been eliminated out of hand. 

So it must be referring either to their 
new foreign economic assistance pro- 
gram, which is one separate bill which 
has been proposed and which presum- 
ably in due course will come to this body 
for action—although I thought the Con- 
stitution said that the people’s House 
originated appropriations, trade, tariffs, 
taxes and levies—or it must refer to mili- 
tary assistance and sales. Unless there 
can be some adequate explanation for 
this, because of lack of logic, because of 
expediency involved, I must be con- 
strained to object. 

I yield to the gentleman from Texas 
for any explanation he might have. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman 
for permitting me to undertake to re- 
spond to the many questions he has 
asked. 

Let me briefly outline the situation. 
We passed a continuing resolution in 
the House last week—on November 10— 
which provided for continuation of all 
ongoing programs in the Government, 
including the foreign aid programs, for 
which Congress has not yet completed 
action in the regular annual appropria- 
tion bills. We merely extended the date 
of the then current continuing resolu- 
tion—which expired yesterday, Novem- 
ber 15—to the sine die adjournment of 
this session. 

The other body has today struck out 
the sine die adjournment date and made 
the cutoff date December 1—a 2-week 
extension—which in my judgment is not 
realistic, but nevertheless that was the 
action of the other body. 

The other body, in addition to chang- 
ing the date, also decided that the rate 
for operations during the 2-week period 
for the foreign assistance program— 
which was continued in the House ver- 
sion of the continuing resolution— 
should be modified. I personally think, 
under the circumstances, that such a 
modification is in the right direction. 
The other body took into consideration 
the fact that some time ago the House 
passed an authorization bill on foreign 
aid which the other body voted down— 
they killed it—but on which they subse- 
quently reversed their position, more or 
less, by passing, by a very considerable 
vote, two substitute foreign aid bills 
which in total amount are somewhat be- 
low the original House bill which had 
been killed by the other body. 

The House version of the continuing 
resolution extension provided for con- 
tinuing the rate for operations with 
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respect to foreign assistance on the same 
basis as has obtained since July 1, which 
amounts, in total, to about $3.396 billion 
on an annual basis. For the 2-week peri- 
od, November 16-30, the effect of the 
Senate amendment is to step the an- 
nual rate for operations down to about 
$2.6 billion—a stepdown of $700 million 
lus. 

5 Those figures are not spelled out in the 
continuing resolution, but that would be 
the dollar consequence of the Senate 
modification for the 2-week period. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, that is the 
point to my reservation, if the gentle- 
man will let me at that point ask him to 
explain where he arrives at the $2.6 bil- 
lion figure. Is that the figure for foreign 
economic assistance in the other body’s 
recent action or is that for the military 
assistance appropriation in the other 
body? How does one, in view of no stated 
figure, arrive at a minimum expendi- 
ture of $2.6 billion of this continuing res- 
olution? 

Mr. MAHON. Under the wording of the 
resolution as passed by the Senate, the 
rate for operation in each of these pro- 
grams, both military and economic aid, 
is the lower of the current rate, the rate 
in the killed House bill as it passed the 
House, or the rate in the substitute Sen- 
ate bilis. Of course, the Senate bills in 
most instances were, I believe, lower. 

I would expect that when we pass the 
regular appropriation bill for foreign aid 
the appropriations will be considerably 
reduced below even the reduced total ap- 
plicable during the 2-week period under 
this continuing resolution. 

Mr. HALL. Well, Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman just said that no figure is pre- 
sented here, but he thinks it will be $2.6 
billion. I am simply trying to arrive at 
how you determine that figure. Is that 
the total of the other body’s currently 
passed foreign economic assistance and 
military assistance and sales appropria- 
tion that they are going to tender to this 
body? 

Mr. MAHON. Continuing resolution 
rates for operation are determined on 
a program-by-program basis. Where the 
Senate authorization bill is lower, that is 
the rate. Wherever it is not lower, then 
the rate of the House-passed authoriza- 
tion bill or the rate that has obtained 
since July 1, whichever is lower, would 
pertain. 

Mr. HALL. I understand that, and of 
course that is in the final proviso which 
I did not read. I do not want to take up 
the time of the Members. I understand 
it is the lower of any, but I do not know 
how you can determine when this says 
“acts,” “authorization acts,” or “assist- 
ance acts,” and there is no act or statute 
except the one for last year. I do not know 
how you can determine what the lesser 
figure of even the total of the two would 
be unless we stipulated it. 

Mr. MAHON. Actually, perhaps it 
would have been better had the term 
“bill” or “authorization legislation” been 
used instead of the word “act.” 

Mr. HALL. Yes. But that is what they 
are asking us to accept by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 
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Mr. GROSS. I want to compliment the 
gentleman from Missouri for pointing out 
that there is no such thing as an act 
involved here in the sense that approval 
has been given by both the House and 
Senate. 

There should be no reference in this 
continuing resolution different from that 
contained under an act passed by the 
House. The House bill authorizing foreign 
aid is as dead as a dodo bird. It is the 
deadest horse you ever smelled. It was 
defeated by the other body. There is no 
such thing as a House authorization act. 
It is completely unreal even to mention it 
in a continuing resolution. 

Mr. MAHON, Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. HALL. I will be glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. It is I believe clear—and 
I am certain it was made clear in the 
other body—that the word “act” or “acts” 
in this instance refers to the authoriza- 
tion bills on the subject passed by the 
House or by the Senate at this session. 

Mr. JONAS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I will be glad to yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. With respect to the ques- 
tion as to how the $2.6 billion figure was 
arrived at, I think if the gentleman will 
examine the table that is available the 
gentleman will see that in every instance 
the lower figure is used; that is, the figure 
that is lower between the current rate of 
expenditures and authorizing legislation 
that has cleared one or the other of the 
two Houses. 

For example, the first item on the table 
is Technical Assistance. The current rate 
of spending as of November 15 is $181,- 
864,000, but the authorizing figure was 
above that at $187,906,000. But the 
figure we use that is available under the 
continuing resolution is the lower of those 
two figures which is $181,864,000, and 
that same pattern runs through the en- 
tire table and the gentleman can see by 
examining it that the lower of the two 
figures is used to arrive at the $2.6 bil- 
lion figure. 

Mr. HALL. First, I would be glad to 
accept all of that if I knew exactly what 
it meant, but referring here to foreign 
economic and military assistance sales on 
the one hand or authorization acts on 
the other hand, even with the rather lame 
explanation of semantics about the ac- 
tion in the other body’s language or ex- 
planation pertains to not a law but to 
action passed by one body or the other, 
and it is impossible to determine under 
this section and this continuing joint 
resolution which of the lower of all is go- 
ing to be used. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield further, that is exactly 
why this table was prepared, so as to 
show that the current rate of spending 
authorized in this continuing resolution 
would be only about $2.6 billion; whereas, 
the current rate of spending before the 
continuing resolution was $3.3 billion 
plus, a substantially reduced rate of 
spending. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, there are some 
of us who think that $2.6 billion, whether 
it is substantially reduced or not, is much 
too much for this foreign aid give-away. 
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Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HALL. Yes, I yield further to the 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Mr. MAHON. The $2.6 billion figure is 
approximately $700 million below the 
ongoing rate, which I think is very de- 
sirable in that it is an improvement over 
the original continuing resolution which 
was sent to the other body. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I do not think 
there is anything desirable about it and I 
object. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 946, 
FURTHER CONTINUING APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1972 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 946) 
making further continuing appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1972, and for 
other purposes, with a Senate amend- 
ment thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendment, and request a conference 
with the Senate thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas, 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, is there anything in either 
one of these continuing resolutions—is 
there any money in them for the orga- 
nization up in New York which only to- 
day voted by a of 100-and-something 
to 2 to censure this body? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, the assessed dues which 
are paid by this Government for mem- 
bership in the United Nations were car- 
ried in the State Department appropri- 
ation bill managed on the floor by the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Rooney). That bill has been enacted 
into law. 

However, there are funds in the pend- 
ing resolution for voluntary payments 
to certain organizations and programs 
sponsored by the United Nations—as 
there have been all along. 

Mr. HAYS. The answer then is yes, 
is that right, to my question? 

Mr. MAHON. Will the gentleman re- 
state his question? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I simply asked 
the gentleman if there was any money 
in this continuing resolution for the or- 
ganization up in New York commonly 
known as the United Nations—I will 
stand corrected: the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Rooney) says the East 
River Debating Society—is there any 
money in it for that organization, or the 
United Nations, or whatever you care to 
call it, some of which could not be 
printed if I said them. 

Mr. MAHON. Let me first say that I 
am not aware of what the United Na- 
tions has done today. I have been heavily 
involved all day in managing the Defense 
appropriation bill here on the floor, and 
have not had an opportunity to read 
the papers or time for any other busi- 
ness. 

To answer the gentleman’s question, 
there are funds in the continuing resolu- 
tion which would be available over a 
period of approximately 2 weeks for vol- 
untary payments to certain organiza- 
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tions or for certain programs sponsored 
by the United Nations. 
Mr. HAYS. Well, I just want to censure 
them, and I object. 
The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
take from the Speaker's table the joint 
resolution (H.J. Res. 946) making fur- 
ther continuing appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1972, and for other purposes, 
with a Senate amendment thereto, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendment, and re- 
quest a .conference with the Senate 
thereon. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRIES 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, my parlia- 
mentary inquiry is this: 

Is this motion subject to debate? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that if the gentleman from Texas desires 
to be recognized it would be subject to de- 
bate, and the gentleman from Texas 
would have control of the time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, my second 
parliamentary inquiry is this: This 
would require a two-thirds vote; would 
it not? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that it would not require a two-thirds 
vote; only a majority vote. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman from Texas explain what he 
is attempting to do now? 

Mr. MAHON. First, as the gentleman 
from Iowa knows, I asked unanimous 
consent to agree to the Senate amend- 
ment, and send it to the White House 
so that a large segment of the Govern- 
ment would not be working without legal 
authority in violation of law, and which 
it is today. That is what I was trying 
to do, because I felt it would make Con- 
gress look better in the eyes of the coun- 
try, and better in the eyes of the Con- 
gress to act responsibly that way. 

That having been objected to, I then 
asked unanimous consent to go to confer- 
ence with the other body. That was ob- 
jected to. 

And so now, having under the rules of 
the House authority to do so, I have 
moved that we send this joint resolution 
to conference. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman move 
on the same day that a Senate amend- 
ment is brought up? 

Mr. MAHON. I can, and I have, and 
I am in compliance with the rules. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man from Texas, how long would this 
continue the continuing resolution? What 
is the date certain? 

Mr. MAHON. The date certain on the 
resolution is December 1, but we have to 
go to conference, and we probably could 
not do that tonight. 

Mr. GROSS. Is this a continuing mo- 
tion, or to send it to conference? 
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Mr. MAHON. This is a motion to send 
it to conference. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, can that be con- 
sidered on the same date? 

Mr. MAHON. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, my parlia- 
mentary inquiry is this: 

Can this kind of a motion be made on 
the same day the message is received 
from the Senate? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to 
the gentleman that the answer to his 
question is “Yes; it can be.” 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. Speaker, who has control of the 
time? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Manon) has control of the time. 

Mr. MAHON. I have the floor, under 
rule XX, which permits this action, and 
I ask for a vote, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. MAHON). 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. MAHON, 
WHITTEN, PASSMAN, Bow, and SHRIVER. 


FULTON OPPOSES CUTS IN FEDERAL 
EDUCATION AID TO TENNESSEE 


(Mr. FULTON of Tennessee asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, and to revise and 
extend his remarks and include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, today, I received a notification 
packet from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare Office of Educa- 
tion including a letter which began: 


We are pleased to inform you... 


What I was informed about was far 
from pleasing. Buried in the packet was 
this note: 

This year 15 States will receive less than 
the amount available for their LEA's (Local 
Educational Agencies) under Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 
Your State is one of these. 


Further investigation revealed that 
Tennessee as a whole in fiscal year 1972 
would lose more than $3.1 million in Fed- 
eral aid to education funds. Nashville- 
Davidson County would find its educa- 
tional assistance chopped by more than 
$143,000. 

The reasons given for these cutbacks 
were, first, that the Office of Education 
and Related Agencies Appropriation Act 
for the first time since 1966 did not con- 
tain a floor provision assuring each State 
“no less than the year before”; and sec- 
ond, that the limited funds provided 
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under this measure had to be allocated so 
that States with substantial increases in 
the number of low-income children, fac- 
ing per pupil costs higher than the na- 
tional average, would receive whatever 
increases could be found. That the money 
for these increases had to come from 
somewhere was obvious; that States pro- 
viding education at a lower cost level 
would be forced to foot the bill for their 
neighbor States’ “educational affluence” 
has now become a fact of life. It is the 
old story—robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

I am not advocating that funding to 
those States requiring more support in 
the future be cut, or even kept at fiscal 
year 1971 levels. I realize that inflation 
strikes every area, including education— 
and strikes in some States harder than 
in others. I would also not want to see 
jeopardized the educational programs of 
those States slated to receive more funds, 
would not want curtailed the training of 
children into whose hands our Nation 
will pass in years to come. 

I do not, however, like to see the chil- 
dren of my State, Tennessee, or my dis- 
trict discriminated against, having their 
educations placed in jeopardy. This pros- 
pect now clearly stares us in the face. 
That any child should ever have his edu- 
cation threatened, that any school dis- 
trict or State agency should be forced to 
cut back for the “public good” of another 
district or State agency is, in my opinion, 
action opposed to the “‘public good.” 

Perhaps the die has been irrevocably 
cast for this year’s allocations. Perhaps 
nothing more can be done—though I 
prefer to think something can, and will 
work to see everything possible is done 
to boost Tennessee’s education funding. 
I would certainly hope, however, that at 
least when next year’s funding levels are 
decided, we would not have to worry who 
will benefit, at whose expense. We must 
learn that our children’s—all our chil- 
dren’s—education is America’s gain, that 
students in all 50 States must be listed 
as “educational beneficiaries” if our fu- 
ture is to be as brought as our past. 


VOICE OF AMERICA SHOULD 
BROADCAST IN YIDDISH 


(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the decision 
of the U.S. Information Agency to broad- 
cast a 10-minute Russian-language pro- 
gram twice a week to Soviet Jews is an 
inadequate and disappointing response to 
the repeated urging of a large number of 
Congressmen and Senators that the Voice 
of America broadcast in Yiddish into the 
Soviet Union in order to demonstrate our 
moral and psychological support for So- 
viet Jewry. 

On May 26 I introduced a resolution— 
House Resolution 454—calling upon the 
Voice of America to broadcast in the 
Yiddish language into the Soviet Union. 
This resolution has now been cospon- 
sored by over 100 Members of the House, 
and has 22 cosponsors in the Senate. 

By broadcasting in Yiddish to the So- 
viet Jews we will be showing support for 
them by reaching them in their mother 
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tongue. In the 1959 Soviet census—the 
latest data available—it was reported 
that 2,267,000 Soviet Jews speak Yiddish. 
Most of them can understand Russian as 
well. But the significance of broadcasting 
to them in their own mother language 
cannot be underestimated. 

Perhaps the most eloquent words about 
the importance of the Yiddish language 
to Soviet Jewry are those which Der Nis- 
ter, one of the major Yiddish writers and 
one of Stalin’s victims, wrote some years 
ago: 

I write in Yiddish not because I cannot 
write in any other language or in a language 
which is more widely used, but because there 
is no one with whom you can be as sincere, 
honest, and truthful as you are with the 
mother who gave you birth. What sense can 
all of my work have if I should think that 
the language of my people is dying out? I 
have always been an optimist. I believe in 
the existence of my people and my language. 


The precedents for broadcasting to the 
Soviet Union in Yiddish exist. Currently, 
the Voice of America broadcasts to sev- 
eral population groups whose numbers 
are less than the total of Soviet Jewry. 
For example, the Voice of America broad- 
casts in their native languages to 1.3 
million Estonians, to 1.8 million Slove- 
nians, to 1.9 million Latvians, to 2.73 
million Lithuanians, and to 2.83 million 
Georgians, and to 2.94 million Armenians. 

During the course of the past several 
months, many of us concerned with this 
problem have called upon the U.S. In- 
formation Agency—the agency respon- 
sible for the operations of the Voice of 
America—to undertake such broadcast- 
ing. In response to our requests the USIA 
has now agreed to broadcast a special 
10-minute program twice a week. 

This 10-minute Russian-language pro- 
gram, to be broadcast as part of a regu- 
lar religious half-hour program for Rus- 
sian Orthodox believers, fails to meet the 
cultural, religious, and national needs of 
Russia’s three million Jews. A 10-minute 
program is far too brief and it will not 
give either moral support or vitally 
needed information. Only regularly 
scheduled programs in Yiddish for much 
more substantial amounts of time will in- 
dicate to members of the oppressed 
Jewish minority of the Soviet Union that 
they are not alone in their struggle for 
equality. 

While the decision to establish a 10- 
minute program indicates some recogni- 
tion of the need for a change in policy, 
the new program is deficient for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

First. A 10-minute program can hardly 
fulfill the function of presenting a well- 
rounded and comprehensive broadcast 
dealing with a variety of items of in- 
terest to Soviet Jews. 

Second. As part of a religious program 
directed mainly to Russian Orthodox be- 
lievers, it will be difficult to attract a 
special Jewish audience. 

Third. It appears that only religious 
items will be broadcast. There is just as 
great a need for cultural news and for 
news of current political events to be 
broadcast, 

Fourth. A 10-minute broadcast can 
hardly portray adequately the range and 
variety of American Jewish life. 

Fifth. It would also seem that this 
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program will be prepared by regular Rus- 
sian-language personnel who are not at- 
tuned to the special cultural and national 
needs of Soviet Jews. 

Thus, the decision is a token gesture 
which falls far short of our full moral 
obligation to Soviet Jewry. Certainly the 
U.S. Information Agency should do more. 
It is essential that we in the Congress 
and the public continue our efforts to 
bring about substantial Voice of America 
broadcasting in the Yiddish language to 
the Jews of the Soviet Union. 


PRESIDENT NIXON’S VISIT 
TO PEKING 


(Mr. SYMINGTON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
his remarks, and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people for the most part have 
high hopes and fairly high expectations 
concerning President Nixon’s visit to 
Peking. It will be a unique visit histori- 
cally and with respect to the magnitude 
and sensitivity of matters discussed. 
There will not be one word spoken by 
either of the two principals which the 
other will not be obliged to carefully 
weigh, analyze, and file for future refer- 
ence. While the final joint communique 
may not shake the world, there ought to 
be some general references in it which 
give comfort to those truly seeking a 
“generation of peace.” 

Both parties will bring to the confer- 
ence what might be described as unpaid 
accounts. The list is long and varied on 
both sides. One should employ caution 
before suggesting additions. I have but 
one. As a member of the Public Health 
and Environment Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, I have seen close up in many 
communities across this land the agony 
of drug abuse. Hearings before the sub- 
committee have disclosed the huge new 
burden of addiction acquired overseas, 
particularly by our troops in Vietnam. 
We would like to believe that never in 
the past, certainly never in the future, 
could the problem be discovered to derive 
from the deliberate policy of a duly con- 
stituted government. The Nixon visit to 
Peking is itself an acknowledgment that 
the Peking government is de jure as well 
as de facto. And while all the require- 
ments of protocol should be observed they 
should not veil candor. They will not on 
the Chinese side I am sure. Candor on 
our own part would require acknowledg- 
ing the threat to our society that dope 
addiction poses. No country could wage a 
more devilish war, with more potent 
weaponry than one with the means and 
the will to infect our people in this way. 

A question which we would hesitate to 
put to the Chinese Government were 
there absolutely no basis for putting it, is 
whether the easy availability of cheap 
and highly potent opiates to our GT's in 
Southeast Asia or our people at home can 
be attributed in any degree to deliberate 
action or inaction by the Peking govern- 
ment. Why explore this unpleasant sub- 
ject in a goodwill visit? Because in the 
long run goodwill depends on mutual 
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faith and respect. Lingering doubts which 
dilute the cementing process of bilateral 
talks must be resolved. But why should 
any suspicion exist concerning Chinese 
participation in the opium war on young 
Americans? There have been periodic re- 
ports of shipments of opiates from China. 
These are discounted by the State De- 
partment which reports that— 

There are no indications that the People’s 
Republic of China controls the opium trade 
in Southeast Asia or Hong Kong, even though 


ethnic Chinese figure prominently in the 
trade. 


The Justice Department, however, ac- 
cording to the Washington Post of this 
morning, reports that some 5,000 or more 
mainland Chinese have entered the Unit- 
ed States since 1965 often for the purpose 
of sabotage and narcotics traffic. 

The State Department could certainly 
be forgiven an inclination to wish away 
stumbling blocks to the new cordiality. 
One would be tempted and in fact re- 
lieved to let the matter drop right there, 
were it not for published excerpts of a 
book about Egypt’s Nasser which purport 
to record his conversations with Prime 
Minister Chou En-lai in 1965. The book, 
written by Mohammed Heikal—editor of 
Al-Ahram and close confidant of Nas- 
ser—is due to be released next year. Ex- 
cerpts have been published recently in the 
London Sunday Telegraph. The following 
is an extract from the October 24 issue 
dealing largely with the aforementioned 
talks between Nasser and Chou En-lai. 

The other main topic was Vietnam. Amer- 
ican involvement in Vietnam was growing 
under Johnson and the whole world was 
concerned with the dangers of the situation. 
The non-aligned nations played a large part 
in expressing the world’s concern. Nasser, 
Nehru and Tito all called attention to John- 
son’s folly and spoke long and often about 
the danger in which he was putting the 
world. Nasser wanted the Americans to with- 
draw and allow the people of Vietnam to set- 
tle their own fate. But Nasser had a surprise 
in store for him. 

When he and Chou dined together in Alex- 
andria on June 23, Chou said that he did not 
want Johnson to withdraw any American 
soldiers. On the contrary, he wanted the 
United States to send more and more of its 
young men to Vietnam. “We are afraid that 
some American militarists may press for a 
nuclear attack on China and we think that 
the American involvement in Indo-China is 
an insurance policy against such an attack 
because we shall have a lot of their flesh close 
to our nails. 

So the more troops they send to Vietnam, 
the happier we shall be, for we feel that we 
shall have them in our power, we can have 
their blood. So if you want to help the Viet- 
namese you should encourage the Americans 
to throw more and more soldiers into Viet- 
nam. We want them there. They will be close 
to China. And they will be in our grasp. They 
will be so close to us, they will be our hos- 
tages. 

One of the remarkable things Chou said 
that night when talking about the demorali- 
sation of the American soldiers was that 
“some of them are trying opium, and we are 
helping them. We are planting the best kinds 
of opium especially for the American soldiers 
in Vietnam.” 

President Nasser looked at him in some dis- 
quiet, but Chou went on, “Do you remember 
when the West imposed opium on us? They 
fought us with opium. And we are going to 
fight them with their own methods against 
them. We want them to have a big army in 
Vietnam which will be hostage to us and we 
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want to demoralise them. The effect which 
this demoralization is going to have on the 
United States will be far greater than any- 
one realizes.” 

Nasser felt that possibly Chou was exag- 
gerating a little. But Chou had his plan ab- 
solutely clear in his mind. There was no 
doubt that he intended to do exactly as he 
said. 


There is no question that the drug 
problem in America today is far greater 
than anyone realized in 1965. The year in 
which illegal entry of Red Chinese 
gathered momentum A disavowal that 
any such statement was made by Chou 
would be indicative. 

The Egyptians or at least their Russian 
sponsors may have reasons to generate 
American hostility toward the People’s 
Republic of China. Positive assurance 
that China will do all in her power to es- 
tablish proper controls on all drug traffic 
would be even more significant. Practi- 
cal steps to implement international con- 
trols would be the best gage of intent. 

Of course times have changed in one 
respect. It is now not so much American 
nuclear power that Chou fears as Rus- 
sian. What effect this change in the bal- 
ance of distrust would have on his 
allegedly expressed desire for the con- 
tinued proximity of U.S. “hostages” no 
one knows. Taking the quote at face 
value, we may be excused for inquiring 
if our withdrawal rate has been too fast, 
although the Chinese U.N. delegate would 
have appeared to lay that question to 
rest in his engaging opening address. 

The only thing that emerges with 
clarity is the obscurity of Chinese policy 
and purpose. Experience may justify the 
confidence that the President does go 
into any such meeting unequipped to deal 
with ambiguity. But he should make one 
thing very clear, the destruction of 
American lives and communities through 
drugs is a threat that must be dealt with 
satisfactorily at every revealed source. 


MOORHEAD CHARGES SAIGON ECO- 
NOMIC REFORMS IGNORE UN- 
FAIR EXCHANGE RATE HURTING 
THE UNITED STATES 


(Mr. MOORHEAD asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his 
remarks and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to make it clear today that my remarks 
are not antiforeign aid. 

But one of the things foreign aid was 
not designed to do was waste the Ameri- 
can taxpayers’ money—nor was it in- 
tended to hurt U.S. labor and industry 
by expanding the export trade of Japan 
and Europe. 

Yet this is exactly what is happening 
to us in Vietnam because our alleged ally 
refuses to permit America to pay a fair 
price for local goods and services needed 
in our common defense effort. 

President Thieu announced some eco- 
nomic reforms in Saigon yesterday, but 
he and the National Assembly totally ig- 
nored the one needed most—a fair ex- 
change rate for official U.S. Government 
purchases. Despite the change to 400- 
plus for the accommodation rate, the of- 
ficial rate continues at an artificial 118. 
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As a result, America will continue to 
pay almost three and a half times the 
real cost of goods and services. This mon- 
etary injustice has cost us almost half 
a billion dollars in the last 3 years. Viet- 
nam takes this money and spends almost 
90 percent of it in Japan and Europe. 

As President Nixon tries to put our 
economic house in order, I certainly hope 
he uses some strong cleanser on this 
grimy sink. 

Mr. Speaker, for months the Foreign 
Operations and Government Information 
Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Government Operations has been 
making strong representations to the 
Department of State, AID, and the 
Treasury on the inequitable rate of ex- 
change in Vietnam. I am informed that 
pressure helped to hasten the latest eco- 
nomic reforms in Vietnam, even though 
they are greatly deficient. Vietnam has 
offered half a loaf to America. That just 
is not good enough any more. 


THE CURRENT CIVIL WAR IN PAK- 
ISTAN IS ONE OF THE MOST AP- 
PALLING TRAGEDIES OF THIS 
CENTURY 


(Mr. HELSTOSKI asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his 
remarks and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
current civil war in Pakistan is one of 
the most appalling tragedies of this cen- 
tury. Since the Yahya Khan regime 
launched its attack on the civilian popu- 
lation of Bangla Desh on March 25, an 
estimated several hundred thousand 
Bengalis have died in the fighting. And, 
nearly 10 million refugees have been 
literally driven from their country by 
the Government of Pakistan and its army 
of occupation in the east. 

These unfortunate refugees now live in 
squalid camps in India where hunger 
and disease are their constant compan- 
ions. Every day, hundreds of small chil- 
dren reportedly die of malnutrition in 
the camps. The refugees are today lit- 
erally without hope. Words fail to con- 
vey the horror in East Bengal and the 
refugee camps of India. Perhaps John 
Kenneth Galbraith came closest to de- 
scribing the situation in the title of his 
recent essay in the New York Times Mag- 
azine: “The Unbelievable Happens in 
Bengal.” 

Mr. Speaker, we should all be familiar 
with the details of the reign of terror 
launched by the Pakistani Government 
on the night of March 25. Since then 
every act of brutality conceivable has 
been inflicted on the people of Bangla 
Desh. It should also be pointed out that 
the Pakistan Government’s launching of 
this aggression was the last in a series 
of attempts by the Yahya Khan regime 
to reverse the results of a democratic 
election which gave the Awami League 
a majority in the constituent assembly. 

For the last 10 years the United States 
has been mired down in Vietnam al- 
legedly to guarantee self-determination 
for the Vietnamese and to prevent the 
north from imposing its will on the 
south. The situation in Pakistan is not 
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dissimilar, with the west seeking to im- 
pose its will on the east. 

The State Department and the admin- 
istration have been decidedly silent, 
though, on this latest threat to the self- 
determination of peoples. The reasons for 
this sudden loss of interest in the demo- 
cratic rights of the people of Asia are not 
hard to discern. One has only to review 
the history of U.S. relations with the 
various authoritarian governments of 
Pakistan. 

Since the early 1950’s the United States 
has peddled millions of dollars worth of 
arms to Pakistan, presumably to shore up 
this bulwark of the free world in the face 
of potential Soviet or Chinese aggression. 
In an incredible seizure of myopia, the 
Eisenhower administration accepted 
Pakistani pledges that these arms would 
not be used against neighboring India. 
The brief, but bloody, 1965 Pakistani- 
India war showed how valid those prom- 
ises were. As Chester Bowles noted in a 
recent Saturday Review article: 

Every Indian casualty in the conflict was 
caused by an American bullet, bombshell or 
hand grenade. 


Undoubtedly, these same American- 
supplied weapons are being used today 
against the civilian population of Bangla 
Desh. 

The cold war mentality which led to 
the arms shipments in the first place pre- 
vails today in the White House and in 
Foggy Bottom. Yahya Khan is a foe of 
the Russians so he must be a friend of 
America, goes the rationale. Despite the 
blood on their hands, friends of Amer- 
ica are not to be criticized. Hence, Yahya 
Khan remains a citizen in good standing 
of the free world. Further, to depart 
from our business-as-usual attitude to- 
ward the Pakistan regime would create 
a power vacuum which the newly dis- 
covered Communist Chinese could fill. 
Not of least importance, too, Henry Kis- 
singer might lose his landing rights at 
Islamabad Airport. The American Gov- 
ernment, which has vocally condemned 
every last Vietcong atrocity, suddenly 
loses its voice when confronted with the 
genocidal policies of Yahya Khan. 

Mr. Speaker, this administration 
seems to have a particular affinity for 
dictatorships, wherever they may be 
found on the political spectrum. The 
President, as we know, is about to jour- 
ney to the ideological wellsprings of 
godless communism. The Vice President 
meanwhile has been chalking up an ad- 
mirable record of visits to rightwing dic- 
tators. By his recent trip to Greece, he 
conferred America’s blessing on the col- 
onels’ enlightened attitude toward basic 
civil liberties. And we should not forget 
the Vice President’s visit to Fascist Spain 
last July to help Franco celebrate the an- 
niversary of the overthrow of the Span- 
ish Republic. 

Meanwhile, the democracies of this 
world have increasingly been given the 
cold shoulder by this administration. 
Two of our closest allies, Japan and 
Canada, have been repeatedly mistreated 
and spurned by the President, with Am- 
chitka only the latest insult. But I di- 
gress. 

The situation in Bangla Desh is a 
nightmare; it is a crime against human-- 
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ity; it must stop. The administration has 
been appallingly equivocal in its ap- 
proach to the Pakistani civil war. To be 
sure, the President, after nearly 8 
months of delay, last week finally shut 
off arms shipments to Yahya Khan. And, 
the United States has led all nations in 
providing relief supplies to the refu- 
gees. But more needs to be done. 

To begin with, the civil war must be 
ended on an equitable basis. The present 
American attitude toward the Pakistani 
regime has only catered to continued vio- 
lence and intransigence. I propose that 
we reverse this policy and let Khan and 
the world know that we, in no uncertain 
terms, condemn his brutal military poli- 
cies. We should shut off all forms of as- 
sistance to the Islamabad government, 
except for relief supplies to refugees. If 
necessary we should organize an interna- 
tional boycott of Pakistan until Yahya 
Khan comes to an equitable settlement 
with the Bengalis. Only in the face of 
outspoken international condemnation 
will he cease his aggression against 
Bangla Desh. 

In the interim, more must be done to 
relieve the plight of the 10-million refu- 
gees rotting in the DP camps around Cal- 
cutta. As Senator KENNEDY has pointed 
out, India will require $800 million in the 
year ahead to provide for the refugees. 
Hundreds of millions more dollars are 
necessary to aid war victims still in East 
Pakistan. It is our moral duty to provide a 
large portion of these funds and to pres- 
sure other governments in the developed 
world to contribute substantially more 


than they have. India simply does not 
have the resources to care for these re- 
fugees by herself, and I doubt that Yahya 
Khan could care less, so it is up to the 
developed nations to step into the breach. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the House to go 


on record supporting the forthright 
stand I have outlined today. To this end 
I have introduced a resolution expressing 
the sense of the House with respect to 
the situation in Pakistan. I am proud to 
have as cosponsors for this resolution Mr. 
AsourEzK, Mrs. Apzuc, Mr. Burton, Mr. 
Corman, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. DRINAN, Mr. 
FORSYTHE, Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. HALPERN, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. LEG- 
GETT, Mr. Mixva, Mrs. MINK, Mr. MITCH- 
ELL, Mr. Moss, Mr. Rooney of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. Ryan, Mr. 
Sisk, and Mr. THompson of New Jersey. 
Also, Mr. CHARLES WILSON will join me in 
cosponsoring this resolution later this 
week. 

These Members share my view that our 
Government can do more and must do 
more to end the Pakistani civil war and 
the suffering resulting from it. Only by so 
acting can we begin to rediscover in our 
foreign policy, principles of compassion 
and justice. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I submit at this point a number of 
articles concerning the situation in 
Pakistan as well as the text of my reso- 
lution. Additionally, I would call the at- 
tention of my colleagues to several other 
worthwhile statements on the Pakistani 
situation which have appeared previously 
in the Record. These are “the Testimony 
of 60 on the Crisis in Bengal” inserted 
by Senator KENNEDY on October 28— 
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page 37930—and excerpts from Senator 
KENNEDY’s report to the Subcommittee 
on Refugees, appearing on November 1— 
page 38404: 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas there is a tragic suffering and loss 
of life in Pakistan and India caused by 
starvation, disease and civil war in and 
about the eastern Indian states and East 
Pakistan and these conditions prevail today; 

Whereas this situation has been caused 
and aggravated by the Pakistani Government 
in pursuit of genocidal military policies 
which constitute a crime against humanity; 

Whereas increased shipments of food and 
medical supplies are needed to reduce the 
tragic rate of starvation and related deaths: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
that: (1) the President should act to in- 
crease significantly the amount of surplus 
stocks, relief moneys, noncombat aircraft, 
medical personnel and other such supplies 
and personnel as may be necessary for relief 
purposes; and that (2) this relief assistance 
should be made available to international 
relief organizations directly involved in the 
alleviation of conditions within South Asia 
and proportionate amounts should be made 
available to the Government of India; and 
that (3) the President should immediately 
suspend all forms of assistance to the 
Government of Pakistan, save humanitar- 
ian relief supplies, pending a peaceful settle- 
ment of the civil war in that country; and 
that (4) the President urge the Pakistani 
Government to end the strife in that coun- 
try, such urging being undertaken through 
direct diplomatic channels and through the 
offices of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organi- 
zation; and that, (5) the Government of the 
United States should solicit the cooperation 
of other nations in this humanitarian effort. 


[From Washington Monthly, November 1971] 


TRAGEDY IN BENGAL: THE ROLE OF AMERICAN 
FOREIGN PoLICY 


(By Epwarp M. KENNEDY) 


On the evening of last March 25, the Army 
of Pakistan launched a systematic campaign 
to suppress political opposition in East Ben- 
gal. The details of what has followed have 
been blurred by press censorship and decep- 
tion. But the heart of the story has become 
clear to the world: the soldiers of Pakistan 
have moved so brutally against their nominal 
countrymen that hundreds of thousands 
have died and over nine million more have 
fied across the borders into India. Each day 
the fiow of Bengali refugees continues— 
spilling into India towards the disease and 
hardships of inundated, makeshift camps, 
while the Pakistani government blandly 
announces that everything is under control 
and appeals for the refugees’ return. 

Americans must begin to understand this 
massive human tragedy, and our role in it, 
so that we can recognize the bankrupt 
response of our government and set it right. 
It is time for Americans to understand that 
we must rescue the ideals of our foreign 
policy from cold calculations that have not 
only shaken and demoralized South Asia, but 
many other parts of the world as well. 

The issue from the beginning in East Ben- 
gal has been self-determination and demo- 
cratic principle. East Pakistan, or the prov- 
ince of East Bengal, is the more populous 
half of a country that has been divided by 
more than 1,000 miles of Indian territory 
since the establishment of Pakistan in 1947. 
After suffering both political and economic 
domination from the West Pakistanis for 
more than two decades—after years of mar- 
tial law and unfulfilled election promises— 
the East Bengalis finally succeeded in obtain- 
ing a free election throughout all of Pakistan 
last December 7. The election was adminis- 
tered by martial law authorities and, at the 
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time, was loudly proclaimed fair by the gov- 
ernment of President Yahya Khan. It pro- 
duced in East Bengal an overwhelming man- 
date—almost 90 per cent of the vote—for the 
Awami League party and its leader, Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman. 

The Awami League was thus given a ma- 
jority in the promised Pakistan National 
Assembly, charged with drafting a new con- 
stitution for returning the nation to civil- 
ian, democratic rule. But what happened next 
formed a pattern of delay and deception, fol- 
lowed by the invocation once again of mar- 
tial law. Negotiations between Sheikh Mujib 
and President Yahya Khan over the party's 
six-point proposal for regional autonomy 
dragged on and deteriorated—erupting in 
terror and bloodshed suddenly on the night 
of March 25. 

For while the East Bengalis negotiated 
for democracy and autonomy, the West 
Pakistan army prepared for repression and 
organized terror. What I saw recently in In- 
dia was the human debris from that night 
of terror and the subsequent months of 
violence. 

The brutal suppression of East Bengal is 
the third disaster to befall that area in the 
past year. In the summer of 1970, floods de- 
stroyed crops and killed thousands of peo- 
ple. In November, a cyclone hit the coastal 
region and killed an estimated 400,000 people. 
Now comes a man-made disaster, whose fury 
is producing even greater death and wide- 
spread misery among those who survive. And 
unlike the natural disasters, the current 
suppression has cemented the traditional 
bitterness of the Bengalis toward the Paki- 
stani government. Many Bengalis now rea- 
son that if there were ever a time to push 
toward independence, that time is now. And, 
apparently a majority of the refugees in In- 
dia are determined not to return home, un- 
til this goal or some form of autonomy is 
achieved. 

Those who fiee East Pakistan do not expect 
to find a promised land as they trek into 
the camps around Calcutta and the other 
border areas—by and large the poorest of 
India. Even in normal times, the poverty in 
these areas is among the most depressing 
in the world. And despite enormous efforts 
by the Indian government, the refugees find 
cholera, malnutrition, dysentery, and over- 
exposure. They find all the ways to die that 
poor, spent people experience when they are 
heaped together with inadequate food, shel- 
ter, medical care, or sanitary facilities. The 
refugees do not walk to India out of hope 
of a better life. They flee because of the 
immediate threat of terror and death at the 
hands of the Pakistani soldiers. Added causes 
in recent weeks are growing food shortages 
and the threat of famine, especially in the 
rural areas. 

Despite cables and reports from the field, 
this massive human tragedy is not yet un- 
derstood by our government or the world. 
Although the plight of the refugees has 
been a source of urgent concern for many 
in Congress, and the Subcommittee on Ref- 
ugees, it is not until you see it first-hand 
that you can begin to understand the im- 
mensity of the suffering. For only by visit- 
ing the refugee camps can you sense the 
feelings of the people or understand the 
forces of violence which continue to push 
them from the Bengal countryside. 

MISERY’S VARIABLES 

Although we were unable to see the source 
of the refugee flow, because the government 
of Pakistan refused us entry into East Ben- 
gal, all evidence available to the subcommit- 
tee suggests conditions are continuing to 
deteriorate in the countryside. However, in 
India, we managed to visit refugee areas 
along the entire border of East Bengal— 
from Calcutta and West Bengal in the west 
to the Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling districts in 
the north, to Agartala in the State of Tri- 
pura in the east. I listened to scores of refu- 
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gees, struggling to survive in flimsy shelters 
in open fields or behind public buildings— 
or trudging down the roads of West Bengal 
after days and even weeks of desperate flight. 

I found that conditions varied widely from 
one camp to another. But they varied around 
a rather general level of misery, for many of 
the camps defy description. Those who suffer 
most from the hunger, the congestion, the 
lack of medical supplies, and the frightful 
conditions of sanitation are the young and 
the very old. Many of the infants and aged 
have already died. And it is possible—as you 
pick your steps among the others—to iden- 
tify those who will be dead within hours, or 
whose lives surely will end in a matter of 
days. 

You see children with legs and feet swollen 
with edema and malnutrition, limp in the 
arms of their mothers. You see babies going 
blind for lack of vitamins, or covered with 
sores that will not heal. You see in the eyes 
of their parents the despair of ever having 
their children well again. And, most difficult 
of all, you see the corpse of the child who 
died just the night before. When you look up, 
of necessity, from the eyes of one refugee who 
mourns his family and you see similar men 
and women and children packed together as 
far as the eye can see, then you have an in- 
kling of what is meant by the phrase “seven 
million refugees.” Now there are nine mil- 
lion. 

The story is the same in camp after camp. 
Compounding this misery is the growing 
number of civilian casualties that are swamp- 
ing India’s already overburdened hospital 
system. As I walked through hospitals in Tri- 
pura and elsewhere, I saw children who had 
been shot. While I was visiting one hospital, 
doctors carried in a woman who had been 
shot through the side. Most of the refugee 
casualties are brought across the border by 
their friends or relatives. Each day the toll 
mounts as border villages are subjected to 
shelling from both sides. Inevitably, there 
are untold numbers of other victims who 
remain unattended and uncounted in East 
Bengal. 

The refugees come from all kinds of back- 
grounds. One 55-year-old civil servant among 
the civilian casualties, a railroad official with 
35 years of service, told me of an inexplicable 
assault on his railroad station by the Paki- 
stani army. “I do not know why they shot 
me,” he said. “I don’t belong to any political 
party. I was just a railway clerk.” Most of 
the refugees, however, are poorly educated 
yillagers—the people who make up the bulk 
of the population in East Bengal. I talked 
with dozens of such people on the Boyra- 
Bongaon Road north of Calcutta, on a day 
when at least 7,000 new refugees had crossed 
the border. Nearly all were farmers. Most were 
Hindus, from districts south of Dacca, on the 
fringe of the area affected by last fall’s cy- 
clone, Many of these people were still in visi- 
ble stages of shock, sitting listlessly by the 
roadside or wandering aimlessly. They told 
stories of atrocities, of slaughter, of looting 
and burning, of harassment and abuse by 
Pakistani soldiers and their collaborators. 
Monsoon rains were drenching the area, mak- 
ing it difficult for the refugees to walk and 
adding to the despair on their faces. To those 
of us who went out that day to visit refugee 
areas, the rains meant no more than a 
change of clothes. But to those refugees it 
meant still another night without rest, food, 
or shelter. 

It is difficult to erase from your mind the 
look on the face of a child paralyzed from 
the waist down, never to walk again; or a 
child quivering in fear on a mat in a small 
tent still in shock from seeing his parents, 
his brothers, and his sisters executed before 
his eyes; or the anxiety of a 10-year-old girl 
out foraging for something to cover the body 
of her baby brother who had died of cholera 
a few moments before our arrival. When I 
asked one refugee camp director what he 
would describe as his greatest need, his an- 
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Swer was “a crematorium.” He was in charge 
of one of the largest refugee camps in the 
world. It was originally designed to provide 
low-income and middle-income housing, and 
has now become the home for some 170,000 
refugees. 


CABLES UNDER THE CARPET 


What has been America’s response to this 
man-made disaster? 

Incredibly, we have been unconscionably 
silent. Neither the President nor the Secre- 
tary of State has yet made a single public 
statement condemning the West Pakistan 
government’s policy of violence and repres- 
sion. And not until late in the summer— 
months after the tragedy began—did the 
President publicly comment on the situation 
in South Asia. In fact, there is enough eyl- 
dence to suggest that our government has 
sought to minimize in public the serious 
threat to peace caused by the massive flow of 
Bengali refugees into India. We have consist- 
ently downplayed the threat of famine in 
East Bengal and understated the role of 
American arms in our relations with the West 
Pakistan government, 

On the question of famine, our govern- 
ment as early as June 21 had official reports 
from the field—let alone earlier information 
from international agencies—predicting seri- 
ous food shortages in some areas of East 
Bengal. Cables from the American Consul in 
Dacca, one of the few official sources of in- 
formation about human conditions inside 
East Bengal, were warning the State Depart- 
ment in Washington that the threat of out- 
right famine was great. One such confidential 
cable on July 6 reads as follows: 

Specter of famine hangs over EP [East 
Pakistan] and prospects for averting wide- 
spread hunger, suffering and perhaps starva- 
tion not repeat not good. GOEP [Government 
of East Pakistan] officials largely enervated 
by fear of military. UN moving far too 
slowly. ... 

In official circles in Pakistan famine is a 
forbidden word. The line being taken by the 
GOP and the GOEP is that stocks are ade- 
quate and no major food problems are in 
sight. Nonetheless, it is our view that famine 
conditions ... will probably prevail in much 
of EP over the coming year. Moreover, be- 
cause of line the GOP/GOEP are taking, 
prospects for averting famine conditions not 
repeat not good. 

When press queries about famine were 
made in mid-July, State Department spokes- 
men seemingly went out of their way to pro- 
tect the sensibilities of the Pakistani gov- 
ernment by consciously understating the 
potential for famine in East Bengal. This 
neglect of field reports prompted the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Islamabad to file this cable 
of protest on July 15: 

We are concerned ... that department 
stating publicly that there is no evidence in 
field reports which would bear out predic- 
tions of coming famine in East Pakistan. 
Perhaps spokesman not apprised of most 
recent field reports which indicate famine 
real possibility. 

In our view, public statements inconsistent 
with this line likely impair effectiveness of 
our representations here. .. . Further public 
statements . . . should reflect recent field 
reporting. 

It was not until July 22, in response to 
questions from members of the Subcom- 
mittee on Refugees, that Department of 
State officials publicly recognized the situa- 
tion. We can only speculate why our gov- 
ernment refused, for so long, to speak can- 
didly of the potential for famine in East 
Bengal; for the net effect of minimizing the 
seriousness of the problem was to reduce the 
urgency of our response and to defer need- 
lessly those substantive international efforts 
that were needed to save human life. 

SHIPS IN THE NIGHT 


Although in the early days of the East 
Bengal crisis it looked as though our gov- 
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ernment’s policy suffered simply from a lack 
of candor and a lethargy towards the urgent 
humanitarian needs involved, it did seem as 
though we were ending our military par- 
ticipation with the government of Pakistan. 
On April 20, the State Department an- 
nounced an end to the shipment of fur- 
ther American arms to Pakistan. In a let- 
ter to me on that date, the Department 
stated explicitly: 

... We have a modest program of cash and 
credit sales to Pakistan of non-lethal military 
end-items as well as some spare parts and 
ammunition. We have been informed by the 
Department of Defense that none of these 
items has been provided to the Pakistan Gov- 
ernment or its agents since the outbreak of 
fighting in East Pakistan, March 25-26, and 
nothing is presently scheduled for such de- 
livery. (emphasis added) 

On May 6, the chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee received a similar 
letter, as did other members of Congress. 

Yet on May 8, the Pakistani ship Sunder- 
bans left New York harbor for Karachi, West 
Pakistan, laden with American military sup- 
plies. Neither the press nor the Congress 
knew of its departure. Its sailing says a great 
deal about the course and purpose of the Ad- 
ministration’s policy towards South Asia. And 
contrary to every impression—at least prior 
to the Department of State's testimony be- 
for the Refugee subcommittee on June 28— 
U.S. military supplies were continuing to 
flow to West Pakistan. 

Some have tried to explain the apparent 
discrepancies between our Officially stated 
policy and the continued shipment of arms 
by noting that the phrase “scheduled for de- 
livery” has a more intricate meaning than 
commonly assumed, “Delivery” in the De- 
partment of Defense means, they say, the 
transfer of title, which occurs long before ac- 
tual shipment. Once military goods have been 
“delivered,” the shipper must obtain a license 
from the Department of State's Office of Mu- 
nitions Control before actual shipment. All 
this can take up to a year. 

But such ornate descriptions of the mili- 
tary aid process, or apologetic claims of “bu- 
reaucratic bungling,” cannot explain away 
the continued shipment of military equip- 
ment to Pakistan. This was made clear in the 
June 28 testimony before the Subcommittee 
on Refugees. After a reported White House 
level review of the arms policy toward Paki- 
stan, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
Christopher Van Hollen admitted “that there 
may be certain items moving in the future 
based upon items turned over by DOD (De- 
partment of Defense) prior to April, or on 
commercial licenses that are still outstand- 
ing.” In other words, the Administration de- 
termined not to embargo the $27.4-million 
worth of arms still in the pipeline as of 
March 25. Such an embargo could have been 
effected with just a few phone calls. 

Under current policy, therefore, military 
supplies still flow today to Pakistan—not in 
the quantities that might have been shipped 
if new licenses were granted, but in sufficient 
quantities to help the Pakistani army in its 
suppression and to carry enormous symbolic 
weight. 


IF WE DON’T, SOMEONE WILL 


The State Department, as outlined in Mr, 
Van Hollen’s testimony, has given three rea- 
sons for this policy. First it is said that an 
embargo would “be seen as an unwarranted 
intrusion into an essentially internal prob- 
lem, which can only be resolved by the Paki- 
stanis.” The implication is, of course, that 
we can somehow maintain a hands-off pos- 
ture towards Pakistan while still sending 
military hardware to its military govern- 
ment. But surely this is a contorted argu- 
ment. For the cold fact is that we are already 
involved—with our guns and our money, with 
more than a decade of economic and military 
assistance. Our aircraft and our tanks have 
been reported in action, even by U.S. officials. 
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So the question is how we should be inyolved; 
whether we should continue supplying more 
arms, or supporting instead efforts toward 
political accommodation in East Bengal and 
humanitarian programs for the millions in 
need. 

A second argument advanced by The 
State Department to justify not cutting off 
military supplies is that it “would cause 
Pakistan to rely exclusively on other sources 
of supply.” In other words, if we don’t sup- 
ply the equipment, somebody else will. This 
is, and always has been, a weak and very 
defensive argument, capable of justifying any 
policy as long as there is a single party in 
the world who will fill the void if we abstain. 
It relies not on the positive merits of a pro- 
gram, but on the fact that other nations 
might be willing to do what we should not 
be willing to do. The fact is that in Pakistan 
arms are already being imported in great 
volume from China and elsewhere, and our 
supplies are only a small portion of current 
Pakistani military imports. So why not cut 
our symbolic ties? 

The State Department replies rather ob- 
liquely that the third reason for continued 
military sales is that it would indeed be 
seen as a symbolic sanction. As Mr. Van 
Hollen testified, “Such sanctions . .. would 
undermine our efforts to maintain a produc- 
tive political relationship with the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan, [to] encourage the Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan along constructive lines 
in the areas of mutual interest, namely in 
the areas of relief, of refugee return, and of 
political accommodation.” This argument 
has become the heart of the Administration’s 
position, even though the government of 
Pakistan has shown only token “mutual in- 
terest” in such matters as humanitarian re- 
lief and political accommodation. 

As the Administration has put the ration- 
ale, subsequently military aid is required to 
maintain our “leverage” over the Pakistani 
government in order to push for a cessation 
of the killing and political repression. But 
surely there is no more specious an argument 
than this, which says the establishment of 
“leverage” requires regular contributions to 
the very problem being addressed. It would 
be better to cut off military aid, as well as 
general economic aid, and then make its res- 
toration contingent upon some demonstra- 
tion of humanity on the part of Pakistan, 
than to mindlessly continue the arms flow 
in the hope of some day achieving that lev- 
erage. As it is we are bargaining against 
ourselves. 

Although it was clear from testimony be- 
fore the subcommittee that our continued 
military aid to Pakistan flows directly from 
Administration policy, many observers con- 
tinue to believe it is a product of bureau- 
cratic inertia. It would certainly seem so 
from a General Accounting Office (GAO) 
investigation, which recently uncovered 
nearly $10-million worth of “Offer and 
Acceptance” contracts, in which the U.S. 
took the initiative in offering Pakistan mili- 
tary equipment, such as parts for fighter 
aircraft, like the F-104. Needless to say, Pak- 
istan accepted the offers, and at least one 
contract was “Validated and Approved for 
Implementation” in July, long after author- 
izations for new arms shipments had been 
declared forbidden. The State Department, 
while surprised at the existence of the con- 
tracts, has taken the position that the goods 
could not be shipped without licenses, which 
would not be granted under existing policy. 
Accordingly, the contracts were called mere 
contingency items in case of policy changes 
in the future. Whatever the facts are— 
which the GAO is seeking to clarify during 
its current investigation—there is consider- 
able evidence that the State Department's 
control over what sails for Pakistan is woe- 
fully deficient and sadly confusing. 

It is time for Americans to ask their leaders 
just what kind of government is it that we 
seek to influence—and for what purpose? 
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The uses of “leverage” and “forceful 
persuasion” are, of course, very familiar to 
Americans from our part in the Vietnam 
war. In Saigon, after seven years of active 
military involvement—where Americans have 
been asked to sacrifice nearly $100 billion 
and at least 46,000 lives to uphold the con- 
cept of self-determination and democratic 
principle—we are confronted today with a 
cruel joke on “democracy” and “self-deter- 
mination.” In Vietnam we are supporting a 
military elite which calls an election “free” 
after it eliminates all significant opposition. 

Less than 2,000 miles from Saigon, in East 
Bengal, we have seen the results of a popular 
election, but watched silently while a mili- 
tary regime jails the man chosen in that free 
election to be the country’s leader. Worse, we 
have actually supoprted that regime, while it 
suppressed the results of that election and 
destroyed in the process all the principles for 
which our country has sacrificed so much for 
so long only a few miles away. Perhaps the 
only difference between Vietnam and Paki- 
stan is that in Pakistan we have made no 
pretense of acting in support of principles, 
so that, in effect, no principles can be vio- 
lated. 

If the answer of this Administration to- 
ward the excessive moralism and involvement 
of Vietnam is to be the new pragmatism of 
Pakistan, then I fear we have failed to learn 
the true lesson of Vietnam. For we cannot 
afford to substitute the twisted moralism that 
involved us in Vietnam with a twisted amoral 
“pragmatism” that keeps us involved with 
Pakistan. It is simply too offensive to some 
of the ideals Americans have long stood and 
fought for, and by which we try to take our 
bearings in the world. 


PSEUDO PRAGMATISM 


The implications of the tragedy of East 
Bengal on American foreign policy should 
now be clear. 

First, we must do an about-face in our 
relations with the nations in the area. We 
must understand that the face of America 
today in South Asia is not much different 
from its image over the past years in South- 
east Asia—the image of an America that con- 
tinues to support military repression and to 
fuel military violence. It is the image of an 
America comfortably consorting with an au- 
thoritarian regime. It is the image of an 
America citing its revolutionary past and 
crowing about its commitment to self-de- 
termination, while servicing with money and 
guns the military juntas that suppress 
change and ignore people’s aspirations. 

The situation in East Bengal should be 
particularly distressing to Americans because 
the leaders of East Bengal—now constituting 
themselves as the government of Bangla 
Desh—have not come to America for assist- 
ance. As one Awami League official said to me 
in Calcutta: “Many nations and people come 
to America to ask for billions of U.S. dollars 
for more guns, more supplies. We Bengalis 
ask only that you provide nothing—no guns, 
no money to either side—that you simply re- 
main neutral.” 

If we chose, rightly or wrongly, not to in- 
volve ourselves in support of self-determina- 
tion, then the advice of neutrality not only 
avoids compromising the principles for which 
we stand, but also is sound foreign policy. 
For rather than the mindless and fruitless 
practice of following old habits in our deal- 
ings with military cliques in South Asia, 
neutrality may in fact provide us with lever- 
age that is real and effective. 

Secondly, Americans must realize that we 
are failing in our job as humanitarians. 
Somehow, our government has almost man- 
aged to sleep through a nightmare in East 
Bengal that should have spurred us into ac- 
tion immediately. For over three long 
months, after six million refugees had 
streamed across the border into India, our 
government offered less than $3 million in 
aid. Seven long months later, the Adminis- 
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tration has contributed less than $240 million 
in humanitarian aid to either India or Paki- 
stan, with an additional request for $250 mil- 
lion sent to Congress only last month. All 
this is still far less than that required. Our 
government knows from its own reports that 
India alone will need at least $800 million 
over the coming year just to maintain the 
refugees in camps. So far our contribution 
has been some $83 million, plus $20 million 
in development loans. 

To be sure, as the Administration has 
pointed with pride, we have contributed the 
largest share of the total humanitarian aid 
India has thus far received. But the pride 
is quickly dispelled when we see the vast 
dimension of the burden being carried by 
the government and people of India. Sim- 
ple humanity demands that America and 
the United Nations accept the truth that 
this heavy burden should be shared more 
fully by the entire international community. 

If America is to fulfill its traditional role 
as the leading humanitarian nation of the 
world community, then America must take 
the lead in bringing international aid and 
relief to the millions of refugees and other 
victims of this international tragedy. Our 
leaders should begin to use every forum in 
this country, and every forum in the world, 
to focus attention on the inhumanity now 
being perpetrated in East Bengal, and on the 
urgent need to bring peace and relief to that 
troubled area. 

Finally, we must ask serious questions 
about what our attitude toward the tragedy 
of East Bengal says of our new “pragmatic” 
foreign policy—a policy which too often 
makes moral and humanitarian principles 
expendable. I, for one, believe that these 
considerations—elusive though they may 
be—still matter. In the long run, the prac- 
tice of such principles shape international 
esteem and goodwill, and they represent 
those important foreign policy variables 
which diplomats may try to, but cannot 
really ignore in the treaty rooms. Further. 
our actions abroad cannot help but be af- 
fected by what we think of ourselves, and 
our self-esteem must sink with every revela- 
tion about our government’s policy towards 
the military regime of Pakistan. Our actions 
toward East Bengal have demonstrated a 
largely mechanistic and insensitive calcula- 
tion of what is within our national interest 
and tradition. 

South Asia today is on the brink of war 
and even greater tragedy, and our govern- 
ment’s policy bears a special responsibility. 
For our continued military and economic 
support of the military regime in Islamabad 
has encouraged Pakistani intransigence and 
fed frustrations in India and East Bengal. 
It is long overdue for us to rescue our foreign 
policy from a course that has been disastrous 
both to our best traditions and interests in 
South Asia. 


THE UNBELIEVABLE HAPPENS IN BENGAL 
(By John Kenneth Galbraith) 


One day in the summer of 1961 I drove 
in the monsoon some 40 miles to the north 
of Calcutta to inspect an unpromising agri- 
cultral college which the United States was 
assisting and to look at the beginning of a 
new experiment in dairy husbandry. For gen- 
erations the most congested bustees of Cal- 
cutta had harbored a considerable number 
of dairy stables, each of which added mar- 
ginally to the filth, stench and flies of the 
city and some of the world’s most polluted 
milk to its sustenance. Now the cows and 
buffalces were to be relocated to solid, con- 
crete-floored stables in the marvelously lush 
green countryside—palms, paddy, patches of 
tall hemp, ponds covered by wastes of water 
hyacinth—of West Bengal. 

Ten years later—just after Labor Day this 
year—I visited the Haringhata Dairy Farm 
again. The stables had been considerably 
expanded. There were still cows and water 
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buffalo about. From one complex of six 
stables they had, however, been extruded. 
Their place had been taken by 72,000— 
seventy-two-thousand—women, children and 
men from East Bengal. Each stall—perhaps 
5 by 7 feet—now housed a family—usually 
of five or six. The box stalls, favored loca- 
tions offered more privacy, had more. The 
Haringhata camp is one of 10 grouped closely 
around the town of Kalyani in West Bengal. 
It is one of 615 camps in West Bengal, a no- 
tably crowded state where land that is reli- 
ably above the level of the surrounding and 
intruding water is very scarce. And it is one 
of some 938 camps in all India. One camp 
housing 164,000 is halfway across India in 
Raipur in the state of Madhya Pradesh. 

Every figure associated with the population 
movement from East Bengal—the word ref- 
ugees is no longer descriptive—numbs the 
mind. Since March of this year, more than 
nine million people have made their way 
across the border—approximately twice the 
number that moved west at the time of parti- 
tion in what was then considered one of tae 
greatest population movements of all time. 
About two and a half million of the migrants 
have found shelter with relatives or friends 
or are surviving without it on the Calcutta 
streets in the company of those who are still 
there from the earlier migrations. The rest— 
by now about six and a half million—are 
in the camps. In September, after some slow- 
ing down in the summer, movement again 
averaged 33,000 a day. In India, the resources 
for caring for these people at the lowest 
level of maintenance is blood squeezed from 
a very dry stone. 

It has been, in fact, a compassionate and 
organizational achievement of the first mag- 
nitude. The Indians have a reputation, not 
wholly unearned, for being articulate but 
rather reckless managers. I used to think 
when I was Ambassador—and I am now fully 
persuaded—that they were also nearly 
unique in their capacity to contrive some- 
thing out of almost nothing. The camps af- 
firm this talent and notably its presence in 
the agency in charge, the Ministry of Re- 
habilitation. It is a talent born partly out 
of a long-standing necessity to make do with 
very little; partly it is the achievement of 
a bureaucracy which, going back to the tra- 
dition of British India, combines a great 
deal of authority and responsibility in the 
man in charge. 

The most vivid manifestation of this con- 
trivance is the Salt Lake Camp on the outer 
edge of Calcutta not far from Dum Dum air- 
port. Until last March it was a vast unoccu- 
pied acreage, built up by sand dredged from 
the Hooghly, a monument to a still unre- 
alized dream of a new garden suburb. (Such 
dreams, invariably unrealized, are endemic 
in Calcutta.) Now Salt Lake is a city of more 
than 160,000 souls holding the all-time rec- 
ord for urban growth. Roughly 2 by 1% 
kilometers in area, it contains 1,200 basic 
structures, each with 12 cubicles, each of the 
latter sheltering a family. (There are numer- 
ous other individual and communal shel- 
ters.) Walls are of coconut matting, roofs are 
of polyethylene sheet. The structures—they 
can hardly be called buildings—are neatly 
aligned in streets. There are warehouses for 
the food ration, very elementary hospitals, 
the beginning of schools. Wells, called water 
points, have been drilled and equipped with 
power pumps from West Germany. Latrines 
are being built and the stench from the 
earlier absence of all sanitary facilities has 
been suppressed by a liberal spreading of 
chloride of lime. 

In all the camps, including the cow stable, 
those who were in business in East Bengal 
have again set up shop, for wherever more 
than two people congregate in India, one 
opens a store. Often the total stock in trade 
is a few cents' worth of sticks for cooking 
fuel cr a handful of greens. A couple of crude 
tables and some chairs make a tea shop. 
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Presiding, not without authority, over each 
of these vast and sudden communities is the 
camp commandant, like many others con- 
cerned with the refugee effort usually a for- 
mer Indian Army officer. Many people owe 
their survival to the availability of these 
men, who are occupationally experienced in 
camp sanitation, administration and disci- 
pline and accustomed to exercising au- 
thority. 

There is something else which adds an 
aspect of cheer to the camps and that is the 
curious composition of the camp population. 
It consists of grandparents, women and a 
vast number of children. There are almost 
no young or middle-aged men. No one makes 
a secret of the reason: “They are away train- 
ing with the Bangla Desh Liberation Army.” 
The absence of the young men is “the only 
thing that makes my task tolerable, a young 
Official responsible for the survival of several 
hundred thousand people told me cheer- 
fully. In the camp hospitals and special feed- 
ing areas are youngsters, mostly under 5 or 
6, who are suffering horribly from malnutri- 
tion. Some, the doctor fear, have suffered 
permanent damage. For the rest, one’s im- 
pression is of exuberant juveniles for whom 
the present misfortune is an unprecedented 
adventure and the appearance of an over- 
sized visitor an occasion for unadulterated 
enjoyment. Perhaps something must be at- 
tributed to the Bengali temperament; they 
are accustomed to getting much amusement 
from very little. Mostly, no doubt, it is the 
indomitable spirits of the very young. 

To the north of Calcutta and nearer the 
border, the camps, the kids notwithstanding, 
are a good deal more grim. Tarpaulins, slung 
over ridge poles and pinned to the earth at 
the edges, make a low, crude and uncomfort- 
able tent. Every tarpaulin extant in eastern 
India was acquired for this purpose and the 
supply gave out long ago. In numerous of the 
smaller camps, wretched hovels have been 
contrived out of straw and palm thatch. Yet 
farther north are the camps that one could 
not reach. They were cut off by floods and, in 
some cases, under water. People were existing 
on railroad embankments and roads. 

But in all the camps, the margin between 
survival and death from hunger, exposure 
and disease is still perilously thin. Less than 
three rupees’ worth of food is available for 
each refugee per day—not quite 40 cents a 
head. In September, distribution to outlying 
camps was being made excruciatingly difi- 
cult by floods—some were depending on air- 
dropped supplies. And still refugees streamed 
in. “I could handle the people I have,” one 
official observed. “But how do you plan when 
you’ve no idea how many will arrive tomor- 
row?” 

There is at least a chance that a new and 
larger wave is in the making. It would, in a 
sense, be the third. The first followed the de- 
ployment of the Pakistan Army, the shooting 
and the arrest of Sheik Mujibur Rahman, 
and consisted, among others, of people who 
felt politically threatened. This, naturally, 
included many Moslems, Then for many 
months most of the migrants were Hindus. In 
this part of the world whenever there is trou- 
ble it is the religious minority that feels 
threatened; its departure is regularly encour- 
aged by a little terror from those who will 
then get the property. And of course there 
have been many suggestions that the Paki- 
stan Government hoped to pacify East Ben- 
gal, at least in part, by diverting antipathy 
from itself to the Hindus. Now the danger is 
of a new movement motivated by fear of food 
shortages and starvation in East Bengal. This 
would affect Moslems and Hindus alike and 
send both communities across the border. In 
the increased migration of early September 
some Officials were counting an increased pro- 


portion of Moslems. 

One ghastly danger, much feared by re- 
sponsible Indians earlier this year, has not 
developed. That was communal resentment, 
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both in the camps and in India generally, 
over the fact that so many of the migrants 
were Hindus and leading, in turn, to action 
against the Moslems. The Indians have been 
calm, and communal friction in the camps 
seems to be totally lacking. An American 
visitor for his education on the policy of the 
Nixon Administration is greeted by deafening 
shouts for Sheik Mujibur from the predomi- 
nantly Hindu population. 

Not all of the problems caused by the mi- 
gration are to be found in the camps. There 
are serious ones outside and worse ones just 
over the horizon. The most obvious of these 
concerns the relations of the camp popula- 
tion to the political and social life of West 
Bengal—and the other states bordering on 
East Bengal. (One of these states, Tripura, 
has had its population almost precisely dou- 
bled by the influx.) Given a few months, 
grave tension will arise between the camp 
population, which is sustained at a minimum 
level of life by the Government, and the 
surrounding masses who must scrounge an 
equally slender existence on their own. Al- 
ready there have been complaints that men 
and women in the camps, desperate for a few 
extra rupees, have been taking work outside 
at rates at which the local workers cannot 
survive. 

More ble is the political prospect. 
Bengal, or rather Calcutta and the outlying 
towns, live now on the edge of violence. There 
are several political murders, many involy- 
ing rather imaginative dismemberment, each 
week. The area is saved from revolution only 
by the extreme mistrust and hatred with 
which the several revolutionary parties, in- 
cluding the outlawed Naxalites, regard each 
other and the considerable certainty that, 
given population, resources and the nature of 
the revolutionaries, there is no conceivable 
form of revolution that would not make ey- 
erything worse. 

Finally, there is the further and ever 
greater certainty that unless there is a set- 
tlement, there will be brutal fighting in the 
border areas of East Bengal, with the further 
chance that this will develop into a major 
clash between the regular armies of India 
and Pakistan. 

In recent weeks the mood on both sides 
has become increasingly tense and ugly. 
There are numerous Indians who would 
readily sacrifice the sympathy that India 
is winning on this issue to the seemingly 
simple course of a military solution. (Noth- 
ing would do more to support Pakistan's 
claim of Indian complicity in an effort to 
destroy her.) And, without doubt, there are 
Pakistanis with a suicide complex. But even 
if both Governments keep their heads—or 
are persuaded to do so—continued guerrilla 
conflict in East Bengal, with recruits and 
support from India, has infinite possibilities 
for escalation. 

This prospect is inherent in the absence 
of the young men from the camps. Without 
the slightest doubt, they are away preparing 
for guerrilla operations—it would be incred- 
ible, given the popular support for autonomy, 
self-determination or independence in East 
Bengal, had they simply settled down in 
the camps to accept their fate. And it would 
have been equally against nature had the 
Indian Government tried to enforce such 
passiveness. As the country dries out in 
the next weeks, they will be going back 
over the border. There will be more shoot- 
ing, more suffering (and also much, much 
more migration), unless something can be 
done. What can be done? 

The needed effort comes in two parts. 
There is first the terribly urgent but unglam- 
orous task of helping the Indians to take 
care of the people in the camps and helping 
do for them what the Indians cannot afford. 

In accepting the refugees and the respon- 
sibility for their survival, the Indian Gov- 
ernment (by World Bank estimates) com- 
mitted itself to an expenditure of some 
$750-million by next March and no one knows 
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how much thereafter. The cost would be 
great for any country; for India, it amounts 
to between one-sixth and one-seventh of all 
the funds available to the central Govern- 
ment for development. The promised help 
from other countries, for what should by 
any reasoning be an international rescue 
effort, has so far been only about $140-mil- 
lion to $150-million, of which about half 
has been committed by the United States. 
We must do a great deal more—Senator Ken- 
nedy has a proposal before the Senate to 
provide $400-million—and the other rich 
countries must be urged (or shamed) into 
becoming serious. Germany, Japan and 
France have each promised less than $5- 
million. 

This is merely to provide food and minimal 
shelter. Much more is needed to make life 
tolerable and, for some, possible—to provide 
protein for rehabilitation diets for the chil- 
dren, clothing as the colder weather ap- 
proaches for a juvenile population that is 
virtually naked, blankets, a greater variety 
of medicine, soap, tooth powder and, hope- 
fully, some school books. For this part of the 
effort, it is impossible to exaggerate the im- 
portance of the work (and needs) of the 
volunteer agencies. I was especially impressed 
by the effectiveness of two British-sponsored 
agencies—The Save the Children Fund and 
Oxfam, the latter having an American col- 
lection arm—and Caritas, the local arm of 
the Catholic Relief Agency. All struck me as 
operating with a minimum of administrative 
overhead and lethargy. 

But if immediate sustenance is important, 
so is the more durable solution. That is for 
the people to go home. Under the best of 
circumstances that will be difficult. As I 
have noted, the great majority of the mi- 
grants are Hindus—something over half of 
the Hindu population of East Bengal has now 
moved out. Movement of this population 
into Calcutta and West Bengal has been 
going on for a long time; there will have 
to be an exceptional feeling of security before 
it can be persuaded to return and, as a prac- 
tical matter, many will remain in India 
under any circumstances. 

The requisite feeling of security will not 
be achieved—I cannot think there is any 
knowledgeable and candid person who dis- 
agrees—until East Bengal is allowed to gov- 
ern itself. That it wished to do so was made 
wholly clear in the elections a year ago. 
That it has been made more amenable to 
government from Islamabad (and by the less 
populous West Wing) after the events of 
this year no one can imagine. Americans who 
have a past association with India are sus- 
pected, perhaps rightly, of an Indian bias. 
John Sherman Cooper, on returning to the 
Senate from being Ambassador, told friends, 
at least half-seriously, that he did not intend 
to work more than half-time for India. But 
in these last months it is the Americans who 
have been the closest to Pakistan—who have 
lived and worked there—who have been the 
most ardent exponents of some effective form 
of self-government for East Bengal. They 
have led the lobbying effort in Washington 
on behalf of Bangla Desh (the Bengal na- 
tion) and more than any other group helped 
persuade the House of Representatives to 
vote the suspension of aid to the Yahya Khan 
government, pending some form of self-goy- 
ernment for East Bengal. 

I have spoken of self-government, A visitor 
to India, even one with the exiguous creden- 
tials of an ex-Ambassador, is pressed hard 
to say that there can be no solution short 
of total independence. He is also pressed to 
say that the United States should take some 
fairly sanguinary action to bring it about, 
the pressure being strongest from those who 
have complained most eloquently about 
American imperialism in the past. Those of 
us who have urged a less ambitious policy 
in Indochina are in a poor position to ask 
for American remedial action elsewhere in 
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Asia. And my instinct is to avoid being cate- 
gorical about indpendence—an ambiguity 
that is pleasing neither to the Bangla Desh 
mission in India nor the Indian press Per- 
haps there are formulas short of indepen- 
dence which will mean the same in self- 
government and in a sense of security for 
East Bengal. 

Although we have no remedy, we can end 
the wrong kind of intervention, which is to 
say we can end the tacit support that the 
Administration has been giving to West 
Pakistan. It is a politically disastrous policy 
for the Administration itself. Although the 
military aid to the Pakistan Army is not very 
significant and no economic aid can be suf- 
ficent to offset the costs of suppressing the 
sullen and mutinous majority in East Ben- 
gal, our support can be enough to cause the 
military government in Islamabad to con- 
tinue with the effort. It means, in conse- 
quence, that the Administration acquires a 
contingent responsibility for a new civil war 
just as (hopefully) it is detaching from an- 
other one, 2,000 miles to the east. That, sure- 
ly, makes no sense. Nor does it make sense to 
share in the international opprobrium the 
effort at suppression invites. 

Without our support there is at least a 
chance that West Pakistan will concede effec- 
tive self-government to East Bengal as the 
most practical solution for all concerned. It 
would, no doubt, be inordinately optimistic 
to expect this to happen immediately. Al- 
though in the fiscal year ending last June 
per capita income in Pakistan dropped for 
the first time in several years—and the an- 
nual increase in industrial production fell 
from 11 to 2.4 per cent—most of this is to 
be attributed to the near collapse of the East 
Bengal economy, West Pakistan is still pros- 
perous. But over time the costs of putting 
down resistance and maintaining an unpop- 
ular government in Bengal will mount. Taxes 
will rise; funds for investment will dwindle. 
Funds from abroad will run out. There are 
many practical-minded people in West Pak- 
istan to whom this prospect will not appeal: 

From people knowledgeable on Pakistan 
affairs (which I am not) one hears that there 
is already a considerable group of business- 
men and civilian politicians who question the 
wisdom of a long-continued effort at sup- 
pression in the East Wing—who hold that 
effective self-government in East Bengal is 
the only solution. Some have recently sug- 
gested that Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, the most 
powerful civilian politician in West Pakistan, 
and a man who operates with both ears to 
the ground, has had such thoughts. Some- 
what more certain is the weariness in Paki- 
stan with military rule. And it is impossible 
to imagine that any civilian government re- 
placing that of Yahya Khan could avoid com- 
ing to terms with the Bengalis—who, we 
cannot remind ourselves too often, are in the 
majority. No civilian government could sus- 
tain itself in Islamabad and Dacca while 
using the army to keep down insurrection in 
the Bengali countryside. 

So, plainly, military and economic support 
to the Yahya Khan government postpones 
the only possible solution. And symbolic sup- 
port, which allows that government to believe 
that suppression in Bengal has our approval, 
is almost as damaging as support that is in 
substantial amount. 

Let me add one final word about arms. 
There is only one long-term hope for peace 
on the Asian subcontinent and that is what 
might be called the North American formula. 
There, as on this continent, the dissolution of 
European colonial power left one very large 
country and a coterie of surrounding smaller 
ones. In North America this has been a toler- 
able solution for one major reason: No one 
(at least since Napoleon III) has imagined 
that elther Canada or Mexico could be a seri- 
ous military competitor with the United 
States, and the nightmare that Cuba as an 
arm of the U.S.S.R. might become so has 
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receded while, in the tension it briefly caused, 
admirably proving the point I am making. In 
consequence, the United States is able to 
regard its neighbors with a combination of 
tolerance and indifference. They, on their 
part, have been able to concentrate on the 
difficult but not impossible problem of living 
in our vicinity. The result is by no means 
perfect, especially for our neighbors. But the 
solution works, and it is both peaceful and 
wholly stable. 

On the Asian subcontinent the same de- 
velopment was arrested by the effort, inspired 
by John Foster Dulles, to build up Pakistan 
aS a military power. It is doubtful if, as a 
nation, we have ever taken any action that 
was more categorically mischievous and 
wicked. The notion that the arms so sup- 
plied had relevance only against Russia was 
a hopeless fantasy. All countries arm against 
their major enemy; for the Pakistanis that, 
as a matter of course, was India. (That Paki- 
stan seriously altered the balance of power 
against the U.S.S.R. was also a fantasy and 
& terrible libel on the Red Army.) Meanwhile 
the development of Pakistan as a possible 
military rival encouraged all of the wrong 
attitudes in India. Instead of developing the 
benignity that a large country should have 
for a smaller neighbor, numerous Indians 
made a political career out of hating Paki- 
stan. Compromise on border questions in 
Kashmir or Kutch became impossible or dif- 
ficult. Resources were wasted on arms. And, 
in 1966, the policy led to actual conflict. It 
also led Lyndon Johnson, in one of the most 
sensible actions of his Presidency, to cut off 
military support to both countries. It was 
incredible that it was ever resumed. 

Now with the break between the two wings 
of Pakistan there is no alternative to the 
North American solution. West Pakistan, al- 
though economically more progressive than 
most of India, is a very small country in 
comparison. With a sullen and costly East 
Bengal in subjection it is even weaker than 
by itself. So no one can any longer suppose 
that it is a serious military rival of India any 
more than it is a serious bastion against the 
Soviet Union. We cannot bring about a North 
American type solution—in particular we 
cannot do much to induce its prime requisite, 
which is development of the tolerant and 
large-minded attitude in India that is ap- 
propriate to a large country with small neigh- 
bors. But we can at least move on from the 
errors of Dulles and bring totally to an end 
the arms policy that is the surviving symbol 
of the old policy. We can remove this barrier 
to the only possible arrangement by which 
India and her smaller neighbors (the two 
parts of Pakistan either in independence or 
as some federation of self-governing states) 
can live in harmony. 


[From the Washington Post, Noy. 5, 1971] 


BENGALI REFUGEE’s DESPAIR: “I Have Lost ALL 
Hore....” 


(By Jim Hoagland) 

CaLcurra.—Sasa Dhar Mandal is only dimly 
aware that some of the world’s most high- 
powered diplomacy is being exerted ostensibly 
on his behalf. Moreover, the 70-year-old car- 
penter scarcely cares anymore. 

“I'm not going back, no matter what the 
outcome is,” Mandal said recently, in a refer- 
ence to his former home in East Pakistan. “I 
have lost all hope in human nature and 
promise.” 

Mandal is one of the 9.5 million East Pakis- 
tani refugees who have fied into India in 
the past seven months in the wake of a poli- 
tical crisis that triggered an outburst of 
violence between the civilian population and 
the Pakistan army. 

The refugees’ presence in India is severely 
pinching this country’s economy and has 
helped provoke a continuing and serious 
threat of war between India and Pakistan. 

American, Soviet, British and other dip- 
lomats are reliably reported to be engaged 
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in efforts to head off a military conflict be- 
tween the two countries by seeking a poli- 
tical solution that will promote a return of 
the refugees to East Pakistan within a few 
months. 

Indian Prime Minister Indira Gandhi is 
lobbying intensively on her current trip to 
Europe and the United States for increased 
Western pressure on Pakistan to create con- 
ditions to draw all the refugees out of the 
sprawling and squalid camps where they now 
live, largely at India’s expense, and back to 
East Pakistan. 

Mandal is one of those who say that no 
such conditions exist, despite the extreme 
hardship and filthy conditions that surround 
him and 250,000 other refugees in the camp 
that has grown up at the edge of Calcutta. 

He says that he was so thoroughly fright- 
ened by what he saw in East Pakistan before 
he fied four months ago that he and the 17 
members of his immediate family who fied 
with him intended never to return. 


HUMAN TRAGEDY 


This decision, if repeated by enough others, 
would represent not only a measure of 
enormous human tragedy that has struck 
East Pakistan, but also a serious threat to 
India’s own stability, in the view of a num- 
ber of highly qualified analysts here. 

Part of the threat arises from what appears 
to be India’s failure—some economists out- 
side the government term it a refusal—to 
lay contingency plans for the possibility that 
millions of the refugees may still be in India 
a year from now, or longer. 

That idea is politically unacceptable to 
India, which estimates that it will cost $700 
million to feed and shelter the refugees 
through the end of next March. Some Indian 
leaders are saying privately that the ref- 
ugees must and will, be gone by the end of 
the year. 

But a political solution that would make 
that possible seems nowhere in sight to most 
observers here, many of whom fear that a 
painful prolonging of the crisis will make it 
increasingly difficult to get many refugees to 
go back at all. 

According to most estimates, between 10 
and 20 per cent of the refugee population is 
composed of Moslems, the predominant re- 
ligious group in Pakistan. 

Most of them are expected to go back 
without much delay if a settlement is 
reached in East Pakistan. But whether all 
of the 8 to 9 million Hindus who have fied 
here will return is more problematical. They 
appear to feel much more exposed to what 
may continue to be a continuing instability 
in this area for some time to come. 


REFUGEE EXODUS 


The families of the 10 million Hindus who 
lived in East Pakistan before the refugee 
exodus began had declined to move to India 
when the two countries voted for partition- 
ing in 1947, to allow Hindus to migrate to 
India and Moslems to Pakistan for safety. 

Communal riots have flared in both coun- 
tries periodically since then, but there has 
been no violence approaching the scale of 
the present crisis, which was precipitated 
by the election last year of a national par- 
liamentary majority of the Awami League, 
the East Pakistan-based party that favored 
more autonomy for the divided country’s 
eastern wing. 

Charging the Awami League with plotting 
secession, military ruler Yaha Khan effec- 
tively overturned the election results on 
March 25 by arresting the charismatic 
Awami League leader, Sheikh Mujibur Rah- 
man and unleashing & brutal military cam- 
paign against the civilian population of East 
Pakistan. 

The Hindu community had solidly sup- 
ported the Awami League and became the 
primary target for reprisals. 

The people who live in West Bengal State 
around Calcutta are coreligionists and are 
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of the same ethnic and linguistic group as 
the Bengalis. 

This makes it easier for the refugees to 
blend into the area, but it also means that 
they will have to be largely absorbed by the 
already poverty stricken and politically un- 
stable West Bengal, which does not begin to 
have enough land or jobs available for its 
own 44.5 million people. 

Mandal, the carpenter, has a major ad- 
vantage over most of the refugees, who are 
landless farmers or cultivators of tiny strips 
of land. He has a skill which is in demand 
in Calcutta, and should be able to earn a 
living there. 

But like many of the 50 refugees this cor- 
respondent interviewed in three days, he 
feels he has little to go back to in any 
event. He owned 1% acres of land on which 
he grew rice, but his house has been sacked 
and his land occupied by East Pakistani 
loyalists who are not likely to give it up 
without a fight. 


BLOOD KINSMEN 


Monoranjan Talukdar had seven acres of 
land that he tilled before he fied. He knows 
that almost every one of his 225 blood kins- 
men have also left East Pakistan and scat- 
tered in camps in India. “My home was 
burned, my crops were looted, and my family 
is all here now.” 

Golpal Biswas, a 38-year-old farmer who 
had to rent a plow and a bullock each year 
to cultivate his two-thirds of an acre of 
land in rice and jute, replied when asked 
about returning: “I am eating here. This is 
better than being shot there.” 

Few of those interviewed would state flatly 
as Mandal that they had no intention of 
returning. Most said that they would re- 
turn only after East Pakistan became an in- 
dependent country. 

Others said they would return if Sheikh 
Mujibur were released anc issued a call to 
return coupled with a personal pledge of 
safety for them. They would not accept such 
a call from any other East or West Pakistani 
leader, most said. 

Although the sampling is far too small to 
provide much insight into the larger prob- 
lem of getting the refugees to return, one 
pattern it disclosed has also been noticed by 
missionaries and relief worker who spend 
much time in the refugee camps. 

Those interviewed who had been in the 
camps for the longest periods of time held 
the most dogmatic and politicized views 
about conditions for returning, while new- 
comers were more flexible. 

The Rev. John Hastings, a Methodist min- 
ister who is deeply involved in refugee work 
here, says “after three months of living in 
the camps, people tend to lose hope in the 
future and have to reach for a faith in some- 
thing,” even if that hope seems immedi- 
ately unrealistic. 

MOSLEMS JOIN HUMAN TORRENT 
(By Jim Hoagland) 

CALCUTTA, October 25.—The line begins at 
Bangaon, and stretches intermittently back 
25 miles to the East Pakistan border. A hu- 
man torrent continues to rush down India’s 
narrow country roads seven months after the 
Pakistani army unleashed its brutal strike in 
the Bengal area. 

Clutching naked children in their arms, 
the women are often clad in rough burlap 
cloth, the sheer and colorful saris they usu- 
ally wear left behind in the suddenness of 
their flight or destroyed on the 10-to-20 day 
march that many of them have made. The 
women also carry the vaccination certificates 
they have received at the border crossing in 
Bangaon, a district headquarters. They will 
receive a food rations card and be assigned to 
one of the still swelling 877 refugee camps 
along the Indian-Pakistan border. 

Many of the men carry their families’ be- 
longings in cardboard suitcases, small trunks, 
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or just bundled in a cloth. But others carry 
nothing. East Pakistani refugees are still 
pouring into India at a rate of 15,000 to 20,- 
000 persons a day, according to official Indian 
estimates. 

The continuing flow not only adds to 
India’s already staggering burden in feeding 
and sheltering 9.3 million Pakistani refugees, 
but also seems to push back the chances for 
repatriating those already living in the 
squalor and desolation of the camps. 

ATROCITIES RECOUNTED 

For, despite official Pakistani assurances to 
the outside world that it is now safe for the 
refugees to begin returning and resume nor- 
mal life, many of the new arrivals bring out 
with them the same kind of atrocity stories 
that were chronicled in detail in the world 
press when the crisis began on March 25. 

“The army and local sympathizers looted 
and burned my shop last week,” Radhashan 
Banik, a 40-year-old grocer from Faridpur 
district said in Bagda, an Indian village three 
miles from the border. Mohammed Azul Rah- 
man, & school teacher in Kushtia broke down 
in tears as he tried to tell a missionary, at 
another border crossing point, about the 
beating that soldiers had inflicted upon him 
two weeks earlier. “It is too terrible to 
remember,” he sobbed. 

The newcomers’ “vivid accounts,” which 
cannot be verified from this side of the 
heavily armed border, reinforce the fears and 
bitterness of the refugees already here and 
thus raise the tensions in the Asian sub- 
continent to an even higher level. 

For if the war that India and Pakistan 
appear to have teetered on the edge of for 
the past two weeks does come it will largely 
be because of the intractability of the refugee 
problem, in the view of well-informed an- 
alysts here. 


ARGUMENT FOR WAR 


Some Indian leaders have argued strongly 
in private that Indian forces must move into 
East Pakistan and secure an area to which 
the refugees can return in the next few 
weeks, 

Otherwise, the strain they exert on India’s 
already huge economic and social problems 
will supposedly produce irreparable harm. 
Thus far, this argument has been resisted 
in New Delhi. 

Pakistan, on the other hand, may calculate 
that a military conflict with India would 
bring enough international involvement to 
provide more of a chance for a graceful exit 
from the continuing bitter civil strife in its 
cn wing, according to a widely held view 

ere. 

Indian officials in Calcutta and at the relief 
camps scattered throughout West Bengal as- 
sert that there is no immediate prospect of 
food shortage for the refugees. 

But they express mounting concern about 
India’s ability to continue paying for the 
great majority of the expenses involved in 
caring for the refugees. Each new arrival 
costs the Indian government about three 
rupees, or 22 cents, for every day that they 
remain for food, shelter, and health care. 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 5, 1971] 


GROWING STRAINS BETWEEN UNITED STATES 
AND INDIA VIEWED AS EROpING BONDS oF 
FRIENDSHIP 


(By Max Frankel) 

WASHINGTON, October 4.—Slowly, yet un- 
mistakably, the bonds of friendship and 
strategic interest between the United States 
and India are dissolving. 

The strains and irritations spawned as a 
result of rebellion and repression in East 
Pakistan have been obvious in recent months, 
but there is also now discernible beneath 
the surface a more basic shift in attitudes 
here. Some degree of official annoyance has 
always plagued relations between Washing- 
ton and New Delhi. And for half a year now, 
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these customary tensions have been exacer- 
bated by President Nixon’s refusal to de- 
nounce Pakistan and by his eagerness to 
repair communications with China—the two 
neighbors that India fears and resents the 
most. 

The Indians, in turn, have further frayed 
sentiments here by seeking strength in a 
new intimacy with the Russians and by mak- 
ing a vigorous display of their resentment 
of American conduct. 

It is thought here that Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi's visit to the White House 
early next month may take some of the heat 
out of the immediate quarrels. It seems 
doubtful, however, that she can arrest an 
underlying deterioration. 

The depths of the rift are discernible so 
far only in private discussions with leading 
Officials. But whenever India is mentioned 
to them, the response is remarkable, both 
for what is said and what is left unsaid. 


PRO-SOVIET STANCE DISCERNED 


Quickly brought to the surface here are 
contentions that the Indians have been 
pro-Soyiet for a long time and, despite their 
professions of nonalignment, deeply antago- 
nistic to American positions on such issues 
as Vietnam, the Middle East, and arms con- 
trol. 

Moreover, the Indians are almost always 
spoken of in tones of deep annoyance, as 
not very “lovable” people, while their gov- 
ernment is said to have become singularly 
“obsessed” with the rivalry against Pakistan 
and therefore “short-sighted” about every- 
thing else. The Indians are variously de- 
scribed as uncooperative and arrogant and 
as deserving of official sympathy only on 
humanitarian grounds. 

Almost never heard any more in top Gov- 
ernment circles here are the great generaliza- 
tions that stimulated an enormous American 
emotional and financial investment in India 
over the last two decades—$9-billion in aid 
alone. 

India is no longer referred to as an Asian 
“showplace” of development by democratic 
means. She is no longer talked about as the 
great “alternative” to totalitarian prescrip- 
tions for economic progress. She is no louger 
seen as particularly useful in luring other 
poor nations from the temptations of Com- 
munism. Indeed, as the fear of Communism 
has receded, so has the positive interest in 
the subcontinent. 

NEW STATUS FOR CHINA 

Whereas China has been accorded almost 
big-power standing in the new American 
view of Asia—as a nation with which the 
United States, the Soviet Union and Japan 
must now share influence in the Pacific— 
India remains merely an object of policy. 
Specifically, she is regarded as only the 
largest country of a vast subcontinent in 
which the main American objectives are the 
preservation of a big-power balance of in- 
fluence and of commercial access for Ameri- 
can enterprise. 

There remains a firm intention to help 
promote economic development in both 
India and Pakistan. For as President Nixon 
wrote in his State of the World message last 
winter, South Asia’s progress is important to 
the United States because “we cannot deny 
our humanitarian interest in the well- 
being of so many people with such exigent 
needs” and because “unresolved enmities 
[between India and Pakistan] could make 
the area vulnerable to an undesirable level 
of foreign influence.” 

But these cool suggestions of concern ap- 
pear to have become also the limit of Ameri- 
can commitment, There is no particular fear 
that American coolness may drive the 
Indians toward greater dependence on the 
Russians. On the contrary, some high of- 
ficials have been heard to remark in mo- 
ments of irritation that Moscow was most 
welcome to a larger share of the annual 
cost of assisting India. 
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Thus gradual separation of so-called hu- 
manitarian feelings from ideological and 
strategic interests in South Asia suggests a 
more rigorous application than anywhere else 
of President Nixon’s new foreign affairs doc- 
trine, as defined in last year’s State of the 
World messages: “Our interests must shape 
our commitments, rather than the other way 
around.” 

NO MORE “INDIA LOBBY” 


It is certainly a far cry from the days when 
the surface irritations were kept in check, 
in and out of Government here, by a kind 
of “Indian lobby,” personified by former Am- 
bassadors Chester Bowles and John Sherman 
Cooper. The success of India’s democratic 
experiment was deemed an important policy 
objective even in the darkest years of the 
cold war, when the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion drew Pakistan into military alliance and 
looked upon India’s practice of neutrality 
between East and West as “immoral.” 

Pakistan did not yield a greater diplomatic 
return. She used her American-made arms 
largely to fortify her position against India. 
She, too, refused to support American poli- 
cies in Vietnam and the Middle East. She 
was among the first of the “Western” allies 
to repair relations with Peking—in return 
for support against India—and evicted 
Americans from a major air base in return 
for some Soviet support. 

Yet the Pakistanis have somehow fared 
much better than the Indians in official 
American estimation. Their leaders are gen- 
erally discussed in sympathetic terms and 
President Agha Mohammad Yahya Khan is 
thought to have been sincere in his desire 
to transform a military regime into a con- 
stitutional government. And his help this 
year in smoothing President Nixon’s path to 
Peking is warmly appreciated. 

ARMS SHIPMENTS CONTINUED 

Officials here do not condone President 
Yahya’s repression of the autonomy move- 
ment in East Pakistan. But they refuse to 
denounce it and have refused to cancel what 
they say were only modest amounts of pre- 
viously ordered shipments of spare parts and 
other military equipment for the Pakistani 
Government. 

The passionate Indian response to these 
American policies have only added to the 
annoyance here. Mrs. Gandhi's Government 
is privately accused of stirring up anti- 
Americanism. It is also accused of aiding 
Bengali guerrillas in East Pakistan and risk- 
ing outright war for the secret purpose of 
dismembering Pakistan once and for all. 

Even so, American officials resent the per- 
sistent Indian charges of unfeeling hostility 
in Washington. They say that they enter- 
tained high hopes for India’s economic prog- 
ress and political stability after Mrs. Gandhi's 
resounding victory in the general election 
last March. They point to the immediate 
provision of $70-million and the plan to 
provide $250-million more to help care for 
the eight or nine million refugees who have 
poured into India from East Pakistan. 


“EMOTIONALISM” BLAMED 


Some high officials here will even ac- 
knowledge that a combination of bad luck 
and bureaucratic error upset their attempts 
to appear evenhanded in response to the tur- 
moil in East Pakistan. But they blame In- 
dian “emotionalism” for prolongation of the 
crisis and resent India’s refusal to urge re- 
straint upon the East Pakistan rebels. 

With India’s cooperation, American plan- 
ners contend, they could probably help to 
negotiate a fair degree of autonomy for the 
eastern half of Pakistan from the long dom- 
inant western section. Over the years, they 
say, this might even evolve into independ- 
ence or at least a considerable weakening of 
the joint Pakistani state. 

But there is no sympathy here for the 
argument that high passions in New Delhi 
make such even-handedness appear cold and 
hostile. In a most peculiar diplomatic in- 
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version, it is now India’s turn to make what 
it will of American “nonalignment.” 


DIVIDED ATIENTION FROM MRS. 
Hosts 


WasuHiIncton.—One hour after leaving a 
White House session with President Nixon, 
who had asked his entire Cabinet to sit in, 
India’s Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi, was 
telling a packed National Press Club lunch 
Friday about a “reign of terror” in East Paki- 
stan. 

“What is taking place is not a civil war,” 
said the slender, sari-clad head of the world’s 
largest democracy. “It is punishment of 
civilians ...it is a cynical way of getting rid 
cf one’s opponents.” 

Mrs. Gandhi conspicuously avoided refer- 
ring to “East Pakistan.” Instead, in her 
slightly accented meticulous English, she 
used the term “East Bengal.” To many, she 
seemed to be implying that the eastern wing 
of Pakistan, with its 70 million people of 
Bengali stock—minus nearly 10 million ref- 
ugees now in India—never again would 
willingly accept the rule of the West Paki- 
stan military junta headed by President 
Yahya Khan. 

This also is the opinion increasingly dis- 
cernible here among junior and middle-grade 
Officials in close touch with the continuing 
campaign of repression that the Pakistan 
Army has been waging for seven months 
against all in East Pakistan—Moslems and 
Hindus alike—who are suspected of favor- 
ing Bangla Desh, or East Bengali independ- 
ence, 

If senior policymakers—President Nixon, 
Henry A. Kissinger, his National Security as- 
sistant; Secretary of State William P. Rogers 
and Joseph J. Sisco, Assistant Secretary 
for Near East and South Asian Affairs—share 
this appreciation, however, it is not evident. 

“Our policy,” Mr. Sisco insisted to a senior 
Indian diplomat not long ago, “is to preserve 
the territory integrity of Pakistan.” 

The reasons, as United States officials ex- 
plain them, are both complex—and slightly 
reminiscent of cold war ideology. 

Basically, Washington fears that a break- 
up of Pakistan might spark an Indo-Paki- 
stanti war or at least throw President Yahya 
into the arms of Peking, which, they say, has 
long been supplying Pakistan with arms to 
offset Russian arms supplies to India. 

The United States itself began arming 
and subsidizing Pakistan in 1954—at the 
height of the cold war—to bolster the sub- 
continent against Soviet aggression. It em- 
bargoed most arms after the Indo-Pakistan 
war of 1965. Now, after 17 years and the ex- 
penditure of $4-billion in arms, food and 
other aid, the bureaucratic momentum is 
still rolling inexorably forward. Pakistan is 
a favorite aid target. 

Mr. Nixon and his officials, others say, 
“like” the Pakistanis—especially the tall, 
English-speaking martial Punjabis such as 
President Yahya and other military leaders. 
The Americans find them uncomplicated, 
reliable, grateful for United States help and 
easy to deal with. 

By contrast, many American officials pri- 
vately describe the Indians as uncooperative 
and given more to talking about “democracy” 
than to standing up to the Russians. 

In fact, the recent Indo-Soviet 20-year 
agreement—alfter successive United States 
governments had furnished $9-billion in aid 
to India since World War Il—irritated and 
puzzled the Nixon Administration. It also 
compounded the pro-Pakistanl and anti- 
Indian trend visible throughout the Admin- 
istration here. 

President Yahya’s bloodletting in East 
Pakistan has been viewed here more in sor- 
row than in anger. There is virtually no 
moral indignation evident among policy- 
makers. Rather, they tend to agree that 
President Yahya has been clumsy, that he 
should have defused the Awami League's 
drive for autonomy (and subsequently for 
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independence) with less adverse publicity. 
They complain that United States plans for 
economic development in Pakistan have been 
set back. 

Administration policymakers deny Indian 
assertions that American diplomatic and 
military backing for the Yahya regime is 
bolstering its repressive campaign. The Unit- 
ed States, they say, has stopped issuing new 
arms licenses since March 25, though they 
concede there is still more than $2-million 
in spare parts and ammunition in the “pipe- 
line.” 

The United States has also, they say, ceased 
economic development aid to Pakistan until 
the situation clears up, and has repeatedly 
warned President Yahya “privately” about 
the bad image his actions are creating 
around the world and the need for a “‘polit- 
ical” settlement. 

“We don’t have much leverage with 
Yahya,” said a State Department source. 
“But we'd have none at all if we were to 
come out openly and blast him.” 

So far, officials note, the United States has 
prevailed on him to accept a United Nations 
presence in East Pakistan, to which Wash- 
ington has so far contributed $154-million 
for relief and rehabilitation. (It has given 
$80-million for refugees in India). Bangla 
Desh sympathizers charge that the Pakistan 
Army is commandeering chartered United 
Nations river boats and trucks to move and 
help supply its own forces. 

United States officials also claim that Presi- 
dent Yahya’s gestures toward restoring 
civilian rule in East Pakistan—gestures that 
the Bangla Desh adherents term “‘cosmetic”— 
are belated, but better than nothing. 

In two days of talks here with Mr. Nixon, 
Prime Minister Gandhi probably has not 
changed the Administration’s predilection 
for Pakistan. However, she appears not to 
have minced her words. 

In his welcoming remarks Thursday, the 
President cited India’s recent disastrous 
“typhoons and floods.” Quietly, but with deep 
conviction, Mrs. Gandhi reminded the Presi- 
dent—and the Government—that the “worst 
tragedy is a man-made tragedy of vast pro- 
portions,” namely the flight of nearly 10 
million refugees into India, with more 
streaming in each day. 

“I came here,” she said, “in search of some 
wise impulse that has sometimes worked to 
save humanity from despair.” 

As she prepared to return to India and as 
Mr. Nixon fiew to his weekend retreat at 
Key Biscayne, Fla., it was unclear whether 
Mrs. Gandhi’s warning would evoke a “wise 
impulse” in time to avert further tragedy. 


PEACE AT THE U.N.—COMMUNIST 
STYLE: MAIDEN SPEECH OF 
CHINESE DELEGATES TO THE 
UNITED NATIONS ATTACK THE 
UNITED STATES 


(Mr. RARICK asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks, 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the U.N.’s 
newest delegate—the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party—has arrived in New York and 
has now delivered its maiden peace 
speech in that international body. 

As expected, the announced “peace- 
seeking” goal of the Chinese Communist 
Party is to atteck the United States and 
use its U.N. position to promote revolu- 
tion around the world. And, as was pre- 
dictable, our sensation-seeking commu- 
nications media has now made available 
to the enemy its opinion-molding ma- 
chinery. 

As the days pass and the American 
people continue to be barraged with the 
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prison-garbed Chinese Reds laughing at 
them from their morning newspapers 
and leering at them from their TV sets, 
they will conclude that “peace” to the 
Communist Party of China is the same 
“peace” sought by all Communist move- 
ments—a condition attained only after 
all opposition to communism is de- 
stroyed. Coexistence is unknown to 
Communists. 

The majority of the U.N. members 
wanted Red China in the United Nations. 
These same members should encourage 
the United Nations to move to Peking to 
see if the communications media of that 
country would give the free world spokes- 
men the opportunity for top news cover- 
age in Red China. Red China and the 
United Nations deserve one another, but 
not as honored guests in a U.N. sanc- 
tuary in New York. 

To those Members who will continue to 
grow disillusioned at international peace- 
seeking Communist style, there is some- 
thing you can do. Discharge petition No, 
10, to discharge H.R. 2632 to revoke and 
rescind U.S. participation in the United 
Nations, is at the Clerk’s desk awaiting 
your signature. 

Exemplary of the U.N. direction was 
today’s condemnation of this Congress 
for last week’s vote 251 to 100 to author- 
ize free trade in chrome ore, which is vital 
to the defense of our Nation, between 
Rhodesia and the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, my people did not send me 
to Washington to abide by U.N. dictates 
or intimidations nor to surrender their 
vote by giving foreign aid dollars to a 
bunch of international bureaucrats who 
apparently feel that as unelected dema- 
gogues they are free to run the world. 

Public Law 92-77 of the 92d Congress, 
which passed this House as H.R. 9272 and 
was signed into law August 10, 1971, con- 
tains under title I, Contributions to In- 
ternational Organizations, an appropria- 
tion of $107,888,041 which is earmarked 
for the United Nations and specialized 
agencies. 

Under this same title I, “General Pro- 
visions—Department of State,” is found 
in section 104, the following: 

GENERAL PROVISIONS—DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
> > = s. = 

Sec. 104. None of the funds appropriated 
in this title shall be used (1) to pay the 
United States contribution to any interna- 
tional organization or which engages in the 
direct or indirect promotion of the prin- 
ciple or doctrine of one world government 
or one world citizenship; (2) for the promo- 
tion, direct or indirect, of the principle or 
doctrine of one world government or one 
worid citizenship. 

This title may be cited as the “Department 
of State Appropriation Act, 1972.” 


Since it should be obvious to most by 
now that the U.N. is not a peace orga- 
nization but rather a one world govern- 
ment organization hiding behind a peace 
cloak, one wonders where the attorneys 
are who will institute action to cut off 
any funds from reaching “an interna- 
tional organization which engages in the 
direct or indirect promotion of the prin- 
ciple or doctrine of one world government 
or one world citizenship;" or “for the 
promotion, direct or indirect, of the 
same.” 

I insert in the Recorp at this point the 
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rolicall vote of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly to condemn the action of 
this Congress of authorizing chrome 
trade with Rhodesia: 

FOR 


Afghanistan, Albania, Algeria, Argentina, 
Australia, Austria, Bahrain, Barbados, Bots- 
wana, Bulgaria. 

Burma, Burundi, Byelorussia (SSR), Cam- 
eroon, Central Africa (republic), Ceylon, 
Chad, Chile, China, Colombia. 

Congo (Brazzaville), Congo (Kingshasa), 
Cuba, Cyprus Czechoslovakia, DaHomey, 
Denmark, Ecuador, Equatorial Guinea, Ethi- 
opia. 

Fiji, Finland, Gabon, Gambia, Ghana, 
Guinea, Guyana, Haiti, Honduras, Hungary. 

Iceland, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Ire- 
land, Ivory Coast, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan. 

Kenya, Kuwait, Laos, Lebanon, Lesotho, 
Liberia, Libya, Madagascar, Malaysia, Mali. 

Malta, Mauritania, Mexico, Mongolia, Mo- 
rocco, Nepal, New Zealand, Niger, Nigeria, 
Norway. 

Oman, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Philippines, Poland, Rumania, Rwanda, Saudi 
Arabia. 

Senegal, Sierra Leone, Singapore, Somalia, 
Southern Yemen, Spain, Sudan, Swaziland, 
Sweden, Syria. 

Thailand, Togo, Trinidad and Tobago, Tu- 
nisia, Turkey, Uganda, Ukrainian SSR, USSR, 
United Arab Republic, Tanzania. 

Upper Volta, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yemen, 
Yugoslavia, Zambia. 

AGAINST 

Portugal and South Africa. 

ABSTAINED 


Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Dominican Re- 
public, El Salvador, France, Greece, Guate- 
mala, Italy, Luxembourg, Malawi, Nether- 
lands, United Kingdom. 


ABSENT AND NOT VOTING 


Bhutan, Bolivia, Cambodia, Costa Rica, 
Israel, Maldive Islands, Mauritius, Nicaragua, 
Qatar, United States. 


I insert the related newsclipping, as 
follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Nov. 16, 1971] 


CHINA BLASTS UNITED STATES IN First U.N. 
SPEECH 


(By Anthony Astrachan) 


UNITED NaTions.—Chinese deputy foreign 
minister Chiao Kuan-hua called China's 
presence in the General Assembly today a 
defeat for U.S. and Japanese plans to create 
“two Chinas” here and a victory for Chair- 
man Mao Tse-tung’s revolutionary line in 
foreign affairs. 

Chiao, head of the new Chinese delegation, 
took a hard ideological line in his maiden 
speech repeating standard Peking positions. 
He called for withdrawal of American forces 
from Indochina, South Korea and Taiwan 
and supported Arab countries in the Middle 
East conflict. 

His strong remarks contrasted with Chi- 
nese expressions of moderation and caution 
when the delegation arrived here last week. 

Chiao talked after 55 nations had made 
speeches of welcome in the final step in the 
historic process of seating Peking in the 
place of Taipei at the United Nations in ac- 
cordance with the General Assembly vote last 
month. 

In his speech, Chiao made the United 
States the principal villain, barely mention- 
ing the Soviet Union. He touched on these 
key points: 

On Taiwan, he reiterated China's claim of 
sovereignty and said all U.S. armed forces 
should be withdrawn from the island and the 
Taiwan straits. “The Chinese people are de- 
termined to liberate Taiwan and no force 
on earth can stop us from doing so,” he 
added. 

On Vietnam, which is rarely mentioned in 
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U.N. debates, he expressed Chinese support 
for “the peoples of the three countries of 
Indochina in their war against U.S. aggres- 
sion” and for the seven-point peace proposal 
put forward by the Vietcong. He called for 
the immediate withdrawal of all U.S. armed 
forces from all three countries of Indochina. 

On Korea, Chiao expressed Peking support 
for the eight-point program for peaceful re- 
unification put forward by North Korea last 
April. He called for the annulment of all 
“illegal resolutions” in which the U.N. 
branded China as an aggressor in the Korean 
war and for the dissolution of the U.N. Com- 
mission for the Unification and Rehabilita- 
tion of Korea. This is a standard Communist 
proposal here and this year was taken off the 
assembly agenda since the two Koreas had 
begun informal talks through their respec- 
tive Red Cross societies. 

On the Middle East, Chiao said Peking 
holds that “all countries and peoples that 
love peace and uphold justice” were obligated 
to support the struggle of the Palestinian and 
other Arab peoples against “aggression by 
Israeli Zionism.” He warned against “‘politi- 
cal deals behind their backs,” a criticism of 
Soviet encouragement to Egypt to make peace 
if the terms are satisfactory to Cairo. 

On Africa, Chiao took the side of the peo- 
ples in all the remaining white-ruled coun- 
tries of Africa “in their struggle against white 
colonialist rule and racial discrimination.” 

Chiao said “like the overwhelming major- 
ity of the Asian, African and Latin American 
countries, China belongs to the Third World.” 
He repeated Peking’s pledge of support to 
Latin American countries that assert that 
their territorial waters extend 200 miles. 

The Chinese representative raised some 
U.N. eyebrows when he said, “The affairs of 
a given country must be handled by its own 
people, the affairs of the world must be han- 
dled by all the countries of the world, and 
the affairs of the United Nations must be 
handled jointly by all its member states, and 
the superpowers should not be allowed to 
manipulate and monopolize them.” 

The reference to the United Nations could 
presage trouble in the Security Council, 
where the five permanent members and par- 
ticularly the United States and the Soviet 
Union have often set the framework within 
which the council operated. 

Chiao took another dig at Moscow and 
Washington on disarmament, accusing them 
of talking about disarmament while engag- 
ing in arms expansion. 

“China will never participate in the so- 
called nuclear disarmament talks between 
the nuclear powers behind the backs of the 
non-nuclear countries,” he said and repeated 
Peking’s call for the complete prohibition 
and destruction of nuclear weapons along 
with a pledge never to be the first to use nu- 
clear weapons. 

“If the United States and the Soviet Union 
really and truly want disarmament, they 
should commit themselves not to be the first 
to use nuclear weapons,” Chiao added. 

He said the vote on Oct. 25 to seat Peking 
and oust Taipei proved “the bankruptcy of 
the policies of hostility toward the Chinese 
people and of isolating and imposing a block- 
ade on them. This is a defeat of the plan of 
the U.S. government in collusion with the 
Sato government of Japan to create ‘two 
Chinas’ in the United Nations. This is a vic- 
tory for Chairman Mao Tse-tung’s revolu- 
tionary line in foreign affairs. This is a com- 
mon victory for people all over the world.” 

The assembly's original intention was to 
hear less than a dozen welcoming speeches, 
representing all the U.N. members, but more 
and more nations kept asking to express their 
own welcomes. The United States and the 
Soviet Union were among those that in- 
scribed themselves on the list relatively late. 

Chiao, apparently surprised, inserted a 
paragraph of thanks for the many “enthu- 
silastic speeches expressing trust in as well as 


encouragement and fraternal sentiment for 
the Chinese people.” 

U.S. Ambassador George Bush gave a three- 
paragraph address in which he recalled that 
despite the deeply felt issues of principle 
that divided the assembly before the vote, 
the United States had agreed that the mo- 
ment in history had arrived for Peking to be 
in the United Nations. 

Bush picked up an element from Chiao’s 
arrival speech at Kennedy airport last Thurs- 
day and referred to the long ties of friend- 
ship between the American people and the 
“great Chinese people.” 

The Tanzanian and Zambian ambassadors 
said they had a right to celebrate the Pek- 
ing victory in the U.N. vote any way they 
wished. This was in reaction to criticism by 
President Nixon last month over the way sev- 
eral countries expressed their jubilation after 
the vote count. 


AMTRAK SHOULD GIVE PASSES 
TO RETIRED RAIL EMPLOYEES 
AND SO FORTH 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Burke) is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
today, I introduced a bill which is iden- 
tical to H.R. 11253, which was intro- 
duced on October 14 by my colleagues 
Messrs. SCHERLE, PRICE, and CRANE, and 
later on October 21 by Congressman 
CARTER and on October 27 by Congress- 
man SHRIVER. 

I am happy to join with them in this 
legislation. 

These bills will authorize the National 
Railroad Passenger Corporation to pro- 
vide free or reduced-rate railroad trans- 
portation to retired railroad employees 
and their dependents, on the same basis 
that such transportation was available 
to such employees and dependents on 
the date of enactment of the Rail Pas- 
senger Service Act of 1970. 

They are designed to correct an over- 
sight caused by the Rail Passenger Serv- 
ice Act of 1970 setting up Amtrak. We 
will, by these bills, if they become law, 
in effect be giving due recognition to 
these retired workers for their contribu- 
tion in building, maintaining, and op- 
erating our Nation’s rail passenger sys- 
tem, at insignificant direct cost to the 
companies involved. If passed this legis- 
lation will provide the much needed and 
well-deserved relief to those who now 
have the time to enjoy the fruits of their 
past labors. 

Transportation is one of the major 
problems confronting our older citizens. 
Its importance has been stressed by the 
White House Conference on Aging. Re- 
sponse to questionnaires showed that 
many of the 200,000 elderly citizens who 
responded could not for financial rea- 
sons take full advantage of available 
transportation services. The elderly 
placed transportation behind only 
health and income as their major con- 
cern. 

Further, only 1 percent of those citi- 
zens aged 65 and over crossed a State 
line last year. Their travel in intrastate 
and intercity. Certainly any rise in prices 
and the cost of living effects all of us to 
varying degrees, but those existing on 
a fixed income are the hardest hit. 

The lives of our senior citizens are 
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troubled enough without the U.S. Gov- 
ernment permitting hard-earned bene- 
fits to be taken away with the single 
stroke of a pen, Enough expectations of 
comfort in old age are dashed by rising 
prices, spiraling inflation, rising health 
costs and limited earnings without tak- 
ing away an earned benefit. I am sure 
the cost of riding on a passenger train— 
most of which I understand are not fully 
loaded—can be borne by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, and the railroads, as part of 
the compensation due retired employees 
as I firmly believe it should. 


ON SOLUTION TO POLLUTION 


The SPEAKER, Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. SCHWENGEL), is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, today 
we are concerned about solving pollution 
problems and no Member of Congress is 
lacking in interest in this area. Many 
bills have been introduced, all with noble 
objectives, indicating a great desire to 
get something done. 

Mr. Speaker, I share this interest and 
concern, but I am concerned because of 
the pressure and rush. many of us worry 
about so much hurry. We may hold out 
too much promise with some of the pro- 
posed legislation before us which will not 
fulfill the promise because we will not 
move adequately considered this legisla- 

on. 

One area that seems to be neglected 
as we wrestle with the problems of solu- 
tion to the pollution of our waters is 
avoiding, evading or forgetting the 
greatest potential for solution. 

Mr. Speaker, that potential lies with 
the development of and completion of 
the watersheds in America, the areas 
where we produce all the foods and fibers 
for our people. It has been my belief 
and conviction that there is no solution 
to pollution without a program to com- 
plete all the conservation and watershed 
programs that are planned and can be 
planned in America. It is for this reason 
that I am supporting and pursuing the 
possibility of including in any pollution 
bill that may come out of the Public 
Works Committee a commitment that a 
large share of the money and the pro- 
gram planned will be dedicated to the 
further development of our watersheds. 


U.S. TROOP STRENGTH IN EUROPE 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Escu) is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, the subject of 
a reduction in the U.S. troop strength 
in Europe has long merited the at- 
tention of Members of Congress. Only 
a few short months ago it occupied a 
great many hours of debate in the other 
body when Senator MANSFIELD took the 
lead in attempting a cutback. Advocates 
of such a move may have lost that round 
but the fight is far from over. It had been 
my intention to offer an amendment to 
this bill but because of the problem that 
we face in the House with respect to 
germaneness, it is not feasible. Knowing 
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of the increasing concern of so many of 
my colleagues, it had been my hope that 
we could have made the record on this 
point crystal clear. However, now the dis- 
tinguished Members of the other body, 
who do not have the problem of germane- 
ness that we encounter in the House, 
have an opportunity once again to put a 
limitation on America’s military presence 
in Europe. It is my sincere hope that they 
will sieze this opportunity to do so. 

Persuasive arguments can be found for 
reducing what heretofore has been an 
open-ended commitment on the part of 
this Government. There is our balance- 
of-payments deficit, European prosper- 
ity, and the very pressing domestic needs 
of our own Nation. Now that we have 
taken other steps toward the restoration 
of an economically robust America, let us 
take this further step and do it in part- 
nership with our NATO allies. 

Any discussion of the American com- 
mitment to NATO must start in the 
perspective of the late 1940's, when the 
cold war necessitated a response to what 
appeared to be a menacing threat to our 
Western European friends from the Red 
Army. It was then that we joined the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
pledging with our NATO Allies that “an 
armed attack against one or more of 
them in Europe or North America shall 
be considered an attack against all.” At 
that time it was an appropriate reaction 
but today the picture is quite different. 
No reasonable person seriously enter- 
tains the notion that the Soviet Union 
is about to march on Europe, Secondly, 
most of our European friends are enjoy- 
ing prosperity and they have been re- 
vitalized both politically and economi- 
cally. It is clear to this member of Con- 
gress that policies deemed appropriate 
to the 1940’s must not be expected to 
last into the 1970’s. It is high time that we 
recognize the changing realities and sub- 
stitute rigid alternatives for an inflexible 
status quo. I submit that if we can ask 
our Asian friends to follow the course 
of Vietnamization, then we can ask our 
Atlantic partners to follow one of Eur- 
opeanization. 

I am not proposing that we end this 
military alliance, neither do I suggest 
that we remove all our troops. What I 
do propose is that the time has come for 
the Europeans to play a larger roll in 
their own defense. Any change that we 
make must come about through an 
agreement with our NATO partners. I 
believe that recent signs of congressional 
dissatisfaction ought to be a signal that 
we in the Congress mean business. With- 
drawal critics argue that we must not 
take any precipitous action but I would 
remind these critics that reduction in 
NATO forces has been long talked about. 
As far back as 1963 in the Saturday 
Evening Post, President Eisenhower said: 

Though for eight years in the White House 
I believed and announced to my associates 
that a reduction of American strength in 
Europe should be Initiated as soon as Eur- 
opean economies were restored, the matter 
was then considered too delicate a political 
question to raise. I believe the time has 
come when we shouid start withdrawing 
some of those troops. 


The same critics of troop withdrawals 
have repeatedly stated such a show of 
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strength was necessary to sustain the 
morale of our European friends. That 
argument has worn pretty thin. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower put it succinctly when 
he declared: 

One division can show the flag as definite- 
ly as several. 


Again on the subject of European re- 
action, I submit that the leaders of na- 
tions are in the best position to mold pub- 
lic opinion. In this case, it is the Euro- 
pean defense officials reaching an accord 
with our own Government who will be 
in the best position to stabilize European 
reactions in such a way so that there will 
not be an erosion of morale or anxiety 
over the security of Western Europe. 

To argue against a reduction in our 
troop level, ignores our advanced airlift 
capabilities for a quick response in the 
advent of aggression. Any decision by the 
Soviet Union to launch a large scale at- 
tack would not come without warning. 
Signs of imminent danger would appear 
such as: canceled troop leaves, movement 
of full divisions or other maneuvers of 
unusual size, as well as submarine con- 
tacts. It is impossible for all or a combi- 
nation of these events to be carried on 
unnoticed. There would be plenty of op- 
portunity for the NATO countries to mo- 
bilize and’with the advent of the C5A, the 
mammoth troop carrier, reinforcements, 
up to whole divisions from the United 
States, could be on hand at almost a mo- 
ment’s notice. So from a strategic stand- 
point, a large American troop withdrawal 
from Europe need not diminish in any 
way the capability of the NATO coun- 
tries to defend Western Europe. 

There is a good deal of confusion over 
the actual savings that the United States 
would acrue if we followed a policy of 
substantial force reduction. Let me set 
the record straight. The budget cost of 
maintaining present strength of United 
States forces in Europe lies somewhere 
between $12 and $14 billion a year. Those 
who use that figure have in mind in addi- 
tion to bringing back our troops, moth- 
balling the Sixth Fleet, and deactivating 
air squadrons and certain divisions. 

A second figure that is also used is the 
balance-of-payments cost. If these forces 
were brought home but were kept avail- 
able for a flexible response back into Eu- 
rope, the difference in the cost would be 
around 1.5 billion. 

Up to this point I have talked pri- 
marily about only one method of reduc- 
ing our NATO bill, and principally it has 
centered around a reduction of forces 
within the present NATO framework, but 
there are other roads to travel worthy of 
consideration. For example, several of 
my colleagues and I have introduced res- 
olutions which would encourage our 
NATO allies to assume more of the 
NATO defense burden. I believe this con- 
cept is meritorious. For example, they 
could assume the cost of some of the 
functions now carried out by U.S. per- 
sonnel. Second, they could begin to pay 
salaries of 70,000 German nationals now 
employed by the United States. Third, 
other countries could begin to assume the 
cost of construction of roads, runways, 
transportation, and utilities. 

All Americans are familiar with the 
constant air defense readiness that we 
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enjoy with our Air National Guard. The 
potential for this same type of deploy- 
ment of manpower is possible within 
NATO if our allies would allow their re- 
serves to fly certain aircraft and perform 
duties at air control and warning sites. 
The United States could save nearly a 
billion dollars if the NATO burden was 
shared in this manner. 

Speaking candidly, we know that as- 
signment by the military to a NATO 
country is often a reward for those who 
have in a prior military assignment faced 
difficulties and dangers, possibly under 
fire in Vietnam. In effect, they are being 
rewarded with a taste of the good life 
but at an extreme cost to the American 
taxpayer. While I have great compassion 
for those who have served in Southeast 
Asia and for others who are nearing the 
end of their duty to our country and who 
are similarly rewarded, I believe there 
are other ways we can show our appre- 
ciation. It has been suggested that we 
should seriously consider putting all of 
our troops in Europe on a hardship basis. 
In effect this means short tours of duty 
without the presence of dependents. 

If this were done, the savings would 
be enormous. For in West Germany alone, 
we presently support 150,000 dependents 
of some 210,000 servicemen. I propose 
that we bring home those 150,000 de- 
pendents. Furthermore, and in addition 
to the suggestions for burden-sharing 
that I put forth earlier, I am making 
the following specific recommendations: 

A phased withdrawal of American 
troops, totaling 75,000 over the next 12 
months, drawing upon those considered 
to be general support troops as well as 
from the non-U.S., European command 
troops, consisting of couriers, auditors, 
and communications personnel. 

The Navy prides itself on its flexibility 
and its independence of foreign bases, As 
a demonstration of this independence, 
the ships of the Sixth Fleet are home- 
ported in the United States. However, 
there are several bases in the Mediter- 
ranean area that have grown so in the 
last 15 to 20 years that the fleet has be- 
come more and more dependent on them. 
Our NATO allies should be expected to 
support the southern flank of NATO by 
more direct support for the Sixth Fleet 
through base facilities, logistics, and 
antisubmarine warfare forces. The Navy 
could use this support and revitalize its 
service force. Additionally, new construc- 
tion of merchant marine vessels where 
feasible might be required for increased 
flexibility. 

I further suggest that we reduce the 
number of nuclear weapons presently 
stored in Europe, permitting us to de- 
mobilize some of the personnel that are 
now involved in the security operations. 

At a time when some European cur- 
rencies are stronger than our own, and 
our balance-of-payments deficit is so 
dangerous, Congress has a responsibility 
to question the wisdom of a NATO com- 
mitment which is far in excess of what 
we can afford. It is time to force a show- 
down and change the rules of a game 
that has seen Europe reap the benefits 
and the United States shoulder the bur- 
den. 

The NATO treaty stresses consultation 
and interdependence among its members. 
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Operating within that spirit, I believe we 
must take immediate steps to reduce our 
troops by 75,000 over the next year, in 
addition to seeing to it that our NATO 
partners make other substantial con- 
tributions toward a more stable economic 
balance. Our goal must be a new partner- 
ship, based upon frankness and mutual 
confidence. Such a new partnership 
ought not to confine itself solely to the 
question of military security. It should 
be one that increases economic and social 
ties among the Western peoples. If Eu- 
rope is important enough to defend, there 
should be no question then that it is im- 
portant enough for us to address our- 
selves to these equally vital elements of 
European security. 

I want to leave my colleagues with 
just one final thought—it is this. The 
United States is the mightiest country on 
this earth. We can do almost anything 
we want to do—except one thing, and 
that is everything. 


CONTEMPT CITATION 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY) is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day asked the National Labor Relations 
Board to request immediately a contempt 
citation against striking dockworkers at 
New Orleans. 

I made the request in a wire to Edward 
B. Miller, Chairman of NLRB, as follows: 
Epwarp B. MILLER, 

Chairman, National Labor Relations Board, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The dockworkers at the Port of New Or- 
leans have gone on strike in open and fia- 
grant defiance of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and a New Orleans Federal Dis- 
trict Court back-to-work order. Such utter 
contempt for the law is doing violent and ir- 
reparable damage to American agriculture, 
related industries, and their employees. 

Today, millions of bushels of corn are be- 
ing stored on the ground throughout the 
Midwest, because shipping is at a standstill 
and storage facilities are filled to capacity. 

Monday, the price of corn and soybeans on 
the Illinois River dropped 5 cents per bushel 
at news of the strike. Many farmers must sell 
their grain, even at distress prices, Experts 
estimate that farmers are losing more than 
$1 million each day the strike continues. 

America’s agricultural markets abroad are 
being lost at an alarming rate as a direct re- 
sult of the strike. One of the largest Japanese 
buyers today shifted purchase of 20,000 tons 
of corn from U.S. to Mexico because of strike. 
Similar shifts have previously been made to 
Argentina, South Africa, Thailand, and Aus- 
tralia, all because of strikes. This further 
weakens U.S. balance of payments position, 
which has just suffered worst quarter in 
history. 

Urgently request NLRB seek contempt cita- 
tion of striking dockworkers in New Orleans. 
Strike was determined by the court to be a 

condary boycott and illegal under the law. 
Delay in requesting the citation would seem 
totally unjustified. Moreover it worsens the 
U.S. balance of payments deficit, hurts farm 
income, and handicaps farmers in their abil- 
ity to buy the products of union labor. Most 
farmers, I am sure, join me in recognizing the 
legitimate interests of dockworkers in job 
security and income. But every responsible 
citizen must reject defiance of a federal 
court order, 
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TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. MILLER) is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a nation. On 
July 1, 1854, Abraham Lincoln made the 
following statement about our system of 
government: 

Most governments have been based, practi- 
cally, on the denial of the equal rights of 
men, Ours began by affirming those rights. 
They said “some men are too ignorant and 
vicious to share in government.” “Possibly 
so,” said we, “and by your system you would 
always keep them ignorant and vicious. We 
propose to give all a chance; and we expect 
the weak to grow stronger, the ignorant wiser 
and all better and happier together.” 


INTRODUCTION OF FOREIGN IN- 
VESTMENT AND MULTINATIONAL 
CORPORATION CONTROL ACT 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentlewoman from 
New York (Mrs. AszuG) is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, on August 
5 of this year, I spoke at length on the 
House floor about the difficulties our 
workers and industries have been having 
due to various aspects of our foreign 
trade and investment policies. In my re- 
marks, which begin at page 29836 of the 
August 5 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I ad- 
dressed myself to the problems created 
by multinational American-based corpo- 
rations, low wages for workers abroad, 
deferred or forgiven taxes upon foreign 
subsidiaries of American corporations, 
special low-tariff rates given to foreign- 
assembled goods which use parts or raw 
materials shipped to assembly points 
from the United States, and foreign pro- 
duction using technology developed at 
the expense of American taxpayers. 

Much of the “foreign” competition 
which we are facing these days is in fact 
competition with foreign-based divisions 
or subsidiaries of American corporations. 
As I noted on August 5: 

At the end of World War I, there were 
about 250 foreign subsidiaries of U.S. corpo- 
rations; during the year 1970 alone, more 
than 8,000 such subsidiaries were established. 
In 1950, the investment in these foreign sub- 
sidiaries was about $4 billion; in 1970, it came 
to some $70 billion. Furthermore, it has been 
suggested that if the amount of foreign 
capital controlled by these American corpo- 
rations is added, the total for 1970 is more 
like $100 billion in overseas investments, 
About half of this money is in the European 
Common Market, and about 40 percent in 
Great Britain. 

There are other contenders for the foreign 
markets of the European countries, but the 
position of the U.S. firms is overwhelming. 
In the three biggest European markets— 
France, Germany, and Great Britain—40 per- 
cent of direct investment is accounted for 
by three American firms—Esso, General 
Motors, and Ford. In all of Western Europe, 
20 U.S. firms account for two-thirds of the 
investment. The internationalization of capi- 
tal among giant U.S. firms is at present very 
high. 

riot 70 percent of the value of the direct 
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foreign capital stake in the United King- 
dom—£3}% billion, or $3.4 billion—was Amer- 
ican-owned in 1968. The largest 50 American 
finance firms in Britain account for more 
than four-fifths of the total capital stake, 
and of this, three-fourths is directed to four 
industries—oil refining, motorcars, chemicals, 
and electrical engineering, which also hap- 
pen to be the most research-intensive in- 
dustries. 

The $70 billion invested in 1970 produced 
at least $200 billion of business in that year; 
some economists have suggested that the 
total approaches $500 billion, or about one- 
fourth of the gross national product of the 
non-Communist world. It has been estimated 
that at their present rate of growth, the 
multinational corporations will produce one- 
half of the entire world's output of com- 
modities by the year 2000. 


In the 10 months since I came to Con- 
gress, these difficulties have been very 
much on my mind. I and my staff have 
held many discussions with union repre- 
sentatives to find out just what can and 
should be done in an effort to correct 
some of the grave inequities resulting 
from our foreign trade and investment 
policies. 

My distinguished colleague, Mr. BURKE 
of Massachusetts, has introduced H.R. 
10914 on behalf of the AFL-CIO. I think 
that most of the provisions of that bill 
are excellent ones, and in a lengthy con- 
versation which I had with Mr. Ray Den- 
ison, legislative representative of the 
AFL-CIO, it was clear that we agreed on 
almost every point. The one significant 
point on which we disagree—at least for 
the present—is that of blanket quotas 
on the importation of foreign-made goods 
into the United States. What disagree- 
ment we have is strictly over means, for 
I am equally concerned about protecting 
the jobs and living standards of Ameri- 
can working people, and my record over 
the years clearly reflects this. 

It is my belief that establishing blanket 
quotas on goods manufactured abroad, 
whether they are produced by wholly 
foreign-owned corporations or multina- 
tional American corporations, could lead 
to a tariff war reminiscent of the dis- 
astrous Smoot-Hawley period of the 
1930's. In erecting high tariff walls to 
try to protect American industry and 
labor in the short run, we entered into 
a tariff war which undoubtedly pro- 
longed the Depression for several addi- 
tional years. I am fearful that establish- 
ing a quota system would open the door 
to events that we could not control, sub- 
jecting us to punitive reprisals and risk- 
ing a repetition of the experience under 
Smoot-Hawley; furthermore, I believe 
that other measures—those upon which 
the AFL-CIO and I agree—may be suffi- 
cient to turn the tide. If we try these 
other avenues and they do not do the 
job, I will be quite willing to reassess my 
position regarding blanket quotas. For 
the present, I feel that the risks we would 
run with such a quota system are too 
great in the absence of proof that noth- 
ing else will work. 

Therefore, I am today introducing the 
Foreign Investment and Multinational 
Corporation Control Act of 1971. I be- 
lieve that its provisions can do the job 
of stemming the outflow of American 
jobs, capital, and technology, and I hope 
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that my colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle will lend it their support. 

A brief analysis of the bill follows: 

Title I of the bill removes many of the 
tax breaks which have led American cor- 
porations to establish subsidiaries abroad. 
Special sections of the Internal Revenue 
Code which allow them to defer taxes on 
their foreign income almost indefinitely 
are removed. The dollar-for-dollar for- 
eign tax credit for corporations is re- 
peaied, though they will still be able to 
deduct these taxes from gross income in 
the same manner as domestic taxpayers 
may deduct State income taxes from 
their gross income. The most con- 
servative method of depreciation—the 
straight-line method—is required for for- 
eign assets. Transfers of patents and 
other technological improvements to for- 
eign nationals and foreign corporations 
are made fully taxable. 

Title II of the bill creates the Foreign 
Trade and Investment Commission com- 
bining functions in this area which are 
presently spread around various loca- 
tions in the Treasury, Commerce, and 
Labor Departments. 

Title III of the bill provides a new, 
faster procedure for cracking down on 
foreign manufacturers’ efforts to estab- 
lish U.S. markets by selling their goods 
here for less than their fair market value. 

Title IV of the bill broadens the cir- 
cumstances under which special quotas 
on imports of specific items may be es- 
tablished. At present, this may be done 
only if the major factor in the increased 
volume of imports of a product is the 
granting of concessions by a foreign gov- 
ernment under the terms of a trade 
agreement. Under the Abzug bill, these 
special protective quotas could be im- 
posed if a substantial factor in the in- 
creased volume of imports of a product 
is the granting of concessions by a for- 
eign government, whether or not they are 
granted under the terms of a trade agree- 
ment. 

Title V of the bill grants the President 
broad authority to prohibit or limit ex- 
ports of American capital and technology 
where such exports will result in a de- 
crease of domestic employment. 

The way in which the export of tech- 
nology works is that scientific theories 
are developed and tested in the United 
States using American facilities. The bulk 
of the cost of this development is borne 
by the American taxpayer, not only 
through direct Government funding of 
research and development, but also by 
virtue of the fact that development ex- 
penditures are tax deductible as business 
expenses. Once these new methods and 
machines are developed to the point 
where they can be used in production, 
they are often exported through licensing 
and patent agreements, joint ventures 
with foreign producers and the building 
of subsidiary facilities in other coun- 
tries. Thus, the benefits of these new 
techniques, developed at the expense of 
the American public, do not flow to our 
economy. 

Title VI of the bill repeals those sec- 
tions of the Tariff Code—sections 806.30 
and 807.00—which have permitted Amer- 
ican manufacturers to assemble goods 
abroad using cheap foreign labor, then 
pay duty based only upon the “added 
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value” of the cheap labor. These items 
of the Tariff Code, which were adopted 
in 1963, have been a major factor in en- 
couraging the development of operations 
such as the textile operation south of the 
border. Item 807, for example, provides 
that if a garment is cut here in the 
United States with material produced in 
the United States, and is shipped outside 
the country to be assembled and returned 
here for sale, then the customs duty is to 
be paid only on “the added value” of the 
foreign operation. That is, the tariff will 
be levied only on the very low cost of 
the Mexican labor in the case of the bor- 
der zone plants. Obviously, the smallness 
of the tariff cost makes it quite profit- 
able to use this cheap labor, despite the 
additional charges for shipping the goods. 

Item 807 requires that in order to be 
eligible for the special tariff rate, the cut 
textiles going abroad for assembling 
must be United States made. Once a bolt 
of material has been cut, however, its 
country of origin cannot be ascertained. 
Therefore, textiles which are produced 
overseas and cut in the United States are 
managing to reap the benefits of item 
807. This loophole has had a disastrous 
effect upon the American garment, cost- 
ing tens of thousands of jobs in the past 
10 years. 

The title will also beef up labeling re- 
quirements with regard to foreign-made 
components and for foreign-assembled 
products. 

I include the full text of the bill at this 
point in the RECORD: 

H.R. 11783 
A bill to amend the tariff and trade laws of 
the United States to promote full employ- 
ment and restore a diversified production 
base; to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to stem the outflow of United 

States capital, jobs, technology and pro- 

duction, control multinational corpora- 

tions, and for other purposes 

Be it cnacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Frreign Investment 
and Multinational Corpcration Control Act 
of 1971”. 

PREAMBLE 

In order to accomplish the domestic and 
foreign policy goals of the United States, it 
is necessary to promote and maintain a fully 
employed, innovative and diversified produc- 
tion base in the United States. In recent 
years rapidly increasing imports, sometimes 
promoted by foreign government assistance 
or unregulated unfair trade practices, have 
all but eliminated certain domestic indus- 
tries, and are threatening to destroy critical 
portions of the United States production 
base. It is the intent of Congress, in enacting 
this statute to insure that this destruction 
does not occur. 

To this end, this statute should be inter- 
preted to insure that the production of goods 
which have historically been produced in the 
United States is continued and maintained. 
To the extent that production of such goods 
has been transferred abroad, it is the intent 
of Congress that this production be encour- 
aged to return to the United States. More- 


over, as new products are developed and mar- 
keted in the United States this legislation 


should be administered such that a fair pro- 
portion of such production is maintained in 
the United States. 

TITLE I 
Sec, 101. TITLE I 


Except as otherwise expressly provided, 
whenever in this Act an amendment is ex- 
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pressed in terms of an amendment to a sec- 
tion or other provision, the reference shall be 
considered to be made to a section or other 
provision of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. 


Sec. 102. TAXATION OF EARNINGS AND PROFITS 
OF CONTROLLED FOREIGN COR- 
PORATIONS. 

(a) In GeneRaL.—Part III of subchapter N 
of chapter 1 (relating to income from sources 
without the United States) is amended by in- 
serting after subpart H thereof the following: 


“SUBPART I—CoNTROLLED FOREIGN 
CORPORATIONS 


Amounts included in gross income 
of United States shareholders. 

Definitions. 

Rules for determining stock own- 
ership. 

Exclusion from gross income of 
previously taxed earnings and 
profits. 

Adjustments to basis of stock in 
controlled foreign corporations 
and of other property. 

Records and accounts of United 
States shareholders. 


AMOUNTS INCLUDED IN Gross IN- 
COME OF UNITED STATES SHARE- 
HOLDERS. 

“(a) AMOUNTS INCLUDED.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL,—If a foreign corporation 
is a controlled foreign corporation for an un- 
interrupted period of thirty days or more 
during any taxable year, every United States 
shareholder of such corporaticn who owns 
(within the meaning of section 993(a)) stock 
in such corporation on the last day in such 
year on which such corporation is a con- 
trolled foreign corporation shall include in 
its gross income, for its taxable year in which 
or with which such taxable year of the cor- 
poration ends, its pro rata share of the cor- 
poration’s earnings and profits for such year. 

“(2) PRO RATA SHARE OF EARNINGS AND 
PROFITS.—A United States shareholder’s pro 
rata share referred to in paragraph (1) is 
the amount— 

“(A) which would have been distributed 
with respect to the stock which such share- 
holder owns (within the meaning of section 
993(a)) in such corporation if on the last day, 
in its taxable year, on which the corporation 
is a controlled foreign corporation it had dis- 
tributed pro rata to its shareholders an 
amount (i) which bears the same ratio to its 
earnings and profits for the taxable year, as 
(ii) the part of such year during which the 
corporation is a controlled foreign corpora- 
tion bears to the entire year, reduced by 

“(B) an amount (i) which bears the same 
ratio to the earnings and profits of such cor- 
poration for the taxable year, as (ii) the part 
of such year described in subparagraph (A) 
(ii) during which such shareholder did not 
own (within the meaning of section 993 (a) ) 
such stock bears to the entire year. 
of this subpart, under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary or his delegate, the earnings 
and profits of any foreign corporation, and 
the deficit in earnings and profits of any 
foreign corporation, for any taxable year— 

“(1) except as provided in section 312(m) 
(3), shall be determined according to rules 
substantially similar to those applicable ta 
domestic corporations, 

“(2) shall be appropriately adjusted for 
deficits in earnings and profits of such 
corporation for any prior taxable year begin- 
ning after December 31, 1971, 

“(3) shall not include any item of income 
which is effectively connected with the 
conduct by such corporation of a trade or 
business within the United States unless 
such item is exempt from taxation (or is 
subject to a reduced rate of tax) pursuant 
to a treaty obligation of the United States, 
and 

“*(4) 
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shall not include any amount of 
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earnings and profits which could not have 
been distributed by such corporation because 
of currency or other restrictions or limita- 
tions imposed under the laws of any foreign 
country. 

“(c) COORDINATION WITH ELECTION OF A 
FOREIGN INVESTMENT COMPANY TO DISTRIBUTE 
Income.—A United States shareholder who, 
for his taxable year, is a qualified shareholder 
(within the meaning of section 1247(c)) of a 
foreign investment company with respect to 
which an election under section 1247 is in 
effect shall not be required to include in gross 
income, for such taxable year, any amount 
under subsection (a) with respect to such 
company. 

(d) COORDINATION WITH FOREIGN PERSONAL 
Houpinc Company Provistons.—In the case 
of a United States shareholder who, for his 
taxable year, is subject to tax under section 
551(b) (relating to foreign personal holding 
company income included in gross income 
of United States shareholders) on income of a 
controlled foreign corporation, the amount 
required to be included in gross income by 
such shareholder under subsection (a) with 
respect to such company shall be reduced by 
the amount included in gross income by such 
shareholder under section 551(b). 

“Sec. 992, DEFINITIONS. 

“(a) UNITED STATES SHAREHOLDER DE- 
FINED.—For purposes of this subpart, the 
term ‘United States shareholder’ means, with 
respect to any foreign corporation, a domestic 
corporation which owns (within the meaning 
of section 993(a) ), or is considered as owning 
by applying the rules of ownership of section 
993(b), 10 percent or more of the total com- 
bined voting power of all classes of stock 
entitled to vote of such foreign corporation. 

“(b) CONTROLLED FOREIGN CORPORATION DE- 
FINED.—For purposes of this subpart, the 
term ‘controlled foreign corporation’ means 
any foreign corporation of which more than 
50 percent of the total combined voting 
power of all classes of stock entitled to vote 
is owned (within the meaning of section 993 
(a)), or is considered as owned by applying 
the rules of ownership of section 993(b), by 
United States shareholders on any day dur- 
ing the taxable year of such foreign corpora- 
tion. 


“Sec. 993. RuLES FOR DETERMINING STOCK 
OWNERSHIP. 

“(a) DIRECT AND INDIRECT OWNERSHIP.—\— 

“(1) GENERAL RULE—For purposes of this 
subpart, stock owned means— 

“(A) stock owned directly, and 

“(B) stock owned with the application of 
paragraph (2). 

“(2) STOCK OWNERSHIP THROUGHOUT FOR- 
EIGN ENTITIES.—For purposes of subparagraph 
(B) of paragraph (1), stock owned, directly 
or indirectly, by or for a foreign corporation 
or foreign estate (within the meaning of sec- 
tion 7701 (a) (31)) or by or for a partnership 
or trust shall be considered as being owned 
proportionately by its shareholders, partners, 
or beneficiaries. Stock considered to be owned 
by a person by reason of the application of 
the preceding sentence shall, for purposes of 
applying such sentence, be treated as actually 
owned by such person. 

“(b) CONSTRUCTIVE OWNERSHIP.—For pur- 
poses of section 992, section 318(a) (relating 
to constructive ownership of stock) shall 
apply to the extent that the effect is to 
treat any domestic corporation as a United 
States shareholder within the meaning of 
section 992(a), or to treat a foreign corpora- 
tion as a controlled foreign corporation un- 
der section 992(b), except that— 

“(1) In applying subpargaraphs (A), (B), 
and (C) of section 318(a) (2), if a partner- 
ship, estate, trust, or corporation owns, di- 
rectly or indirectly, more than 50 percent of 
the total combined voting power of all classes 
of stock entitled to vote of a corporation, it 
shall be considered as owning all of the stock 
entitled to vote. 
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“(2) In applying subparagraph (C) of sec- 
tion 318(a) (2), the phrase ‘10 percent’ shall 
be substituted for the phrase ‘50 percent’ 
used in subparagraph (C). 

“Sec. 994. EXCLUSION From Gross INCOME OF 
PREVIOUSLY TAXED EARNINGS AND 
PROFITS. 

“(a) EXCLUSION FROM GROSS INCOME—For 
purposes of this chapter, the earnings and 
profits for a taxable year of a foreign cor- 
poration attributable to amounts which are, 
or have been, included in the gross income 
of a United States shareholder under section 
991 (a) shall not, when such amounts are dis- 
tributed directly, or indirectly through a 
chain of ownership described under section 
993(a), to— 

“(1) such shareholder (or any domestic 
corporation which acquires from any person 
any portion of the interest of such United 
States shareholder in such foreign corpora- 
tion, but only to the extent of such portion, 
and subject to such proof of the identity of 
such interest as the Secretary or his delegate 
may by regulations prescribe), or 

“(2) a trust (other than a foreign trust) 
of which such shareholder is a beneficiary, 


be again included in the gross income of such 
United States shareholder (or of such do- 
mestic corporation or of such trust). 

“(b) Exctusion From Gross INCOME OF 
CERTAIN FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES.—For purposes 
of section 991(a), the earnings and profits 
for a taxable year of a controlled foreign cor- 
poration attributable to amounts which are, 
or have been, included in the gross income of 
a United States shareholder under section 
991(a), shall not, when distributed through 
a chain of ownership described under sec- 
tion 993(a), be also included in the gross in- 
come of another controlled foreign corpo- 
ration in such chain for purposes of the ap- 
plication of section 991(a) to such other con- 
trolled foreign corporation with respect to 
such United States shareholder (or to any 
other United States shareholder who ac- 
quires from any person any portion of the 
interest of such United States shareholder 
in the controlled foreign corporation, but 
only to the extent of such portion, and sub- 
ject to such proof of identity of such interest 
as the Secretary or his delegate may prescribe 
by regulations). 

“(c) ALLOCATION OF DISTRIBUTIONS.—For 
p of subsections (a) and (b), section 
316(a) shall be applied by applying para- 
graph (2) thereof, and then paragraph (1) 
thereof— 

“(1) first, to earnings and profits attribut- 
able to amounts included in gross income 
under section 991(a), and 

“(2) then to other earnings and profits. 

“(d) DISTRIBUTION EXCLUDED From Gross 
Incoms Not To BE TREATED as DIVDENDS.— 
Any distribution excluded from gross in- 
come under subsection (a) shall be treated, 
for purposes of this chapter, as a distribu- 
tion which is not a dividend. 

“Sec. 995. ADJUSTMENTS TO Basis OF STOCK 
IN CONTROLLED FOREIGN CORPO- 
RATIONS AND OF OTHER PROP- 
ERTY. 

“(a) INCREASE IN Basts.—Under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate, 
the basis of a United States shareholder’s 
stock in a controlled foreign corporation, 
and the basis of property of a United States 
shareholder by reason of which it is consid- 
ered under section 993(a)(2) as owning 
stock of a controlled foreign corporation, 
shall be increased by the amount required 
to be included in its gross income under 
section 991(a) with respect to such stock or 
with respect to such property, as the case 
may be, but only to the etxent to which such 
amount was included in the gross income of 
such United States shareholder. 

“(b) REDUCTION IN BAsIs.— 

“(1) In GENERAL.—Under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate, the 
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adjusted basis of stock or other property 
with respect to which a United States share- 
holder or a United States person receives an 
amount which is excluded from gross income 
under section 994(a) shall be reduced by the 
amount so excluded. 

“(2) AMOUNT IN EXCESS OF BASIS.—To the 
extent that an amount excluded from gross 
income under section 994(a) exceeds the ad- 
justed basis of the stock or other property 
with respect to which it is received, the 
amount shall be treated as gain from the 
sale or exchange of property. 


“Sec. 996. RECORDS AND ACCOUNTS OF UNITED 
STATES SHAREHOLDERS 

“(a) RECORDS AND Accounts To BE MAIN- 
TAINED.—The Secretary or his delegate may 
by regulations require each person who is, 
or has been, a United States shareholder of 
& controlled foreign corporation to maintain 
such records and accounts as may be pre- 
scribed by such regulations as necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this subpart, 

“(b) Two OR MORE PERSONS REQUIRED TO 
MAINTAIN OF FURNISH THE SAME RECORDS AND 
ACCOUNTS WITH RESPECT TO THE SAME FOR- 
EIGN CORPORATION.—Where, but for this sub- 
section, two or more persons would be re- 
quired to maintain or furnish the same 
records and accounts as may by regulations 
be required under subsection (a) with re- 
spect to the same controlled foreign corpora- 
tion for the same period, the Secretary or his 
delegate may by regulations provide that the 
maintenance or furnishing of such records 
and accounts by only one such person shall 
satisfy the requirements of subsection (a) 
for such other persons.” 

(b) TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS.— 

(1) Section 864(c)(4)(D) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(D) No income from sources without the 
United States shall be treated as effectively 
connected with the conduct of a trade or 
business within the United States if it con- 
sists of dividends, interest, or royalties paid 
by a foreign corporation in which the tax- 
payer owns (within the meaning of section 
958(a)), or is considered as owning (by ap- 
plying the ownership rules of section 958(b) ), 
more than 50 percent of the total combined 
voting power of all classes of stock entitled 
to vote.” 

(2) Section 951 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

“(e) TAXABLE YEARS ENDING AFTER DECEM- 
BER 31, 1971.—No amount shall be required to 
be included in the gross income of a United 
States shareholder under subsection (a) 
(other than paragraph (1)(A) (ii) of such 
subsection) with respect to a taxable year of 
a controlled foreign corporation ending after 
December 31, 1971.” 

(3) Section 1016(a)(20) is amended by 
striking out “section 961” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “sections 961 and 995”. 

(4) Section 1246(a)(2)(B) is amended by 
inserting “or 991” after “section 951” and by 
inserting “or 994” after “section 959”. 

(5) Section 1248 is amended— 

(A) by striking out subsection (b); 

(B) by revising subsection (d)(1) to read 
as follows: 

“(1) AMOUNTS INCLUDED IN GROSS INCOME 
UNDER SECTION 951 OR 991.—Earnings and 
profits of the foreign corporation attributable 
to any amount previously included in the 
gross income of such person under section 
951 or 991, with respect to the stock sold or 
exchanged, but only to the extent the inclu- 
sion of such amount did not result in an ex- 
clusion of an amount from gross income un- 
der section 959 or 994.”; 

(C) by striking out in subsection (d) (3) 
“section 902(d)” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “subsection (h)”, and by adding at the 
end of such subsection “No amount shall be 
excluded from the earnings and profits of a 
foreign corporation under this paragraph 
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with respect to any United States person 
which is a domestic corporation for any tax- 
able year of such foreign corporation ending 
after December 31, 1971.”; and 

(D) by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(h) Less DEVELOPED COUNTRY CORPORATION 
Derinep.—For purpose of this section, the 

‘less developed country corporation’ 
means— 

“(1) a foreign corporation which, for its 
taxable year, is a less developed country cor- 
poration within the meaning of section 955 
(c)(1) or (2), and 

“(2) a foreign corporation which owns 10 
percent or more of the total combined voting 
power of all classes of stock entitled to vote 
of a foreign corporation which is a less devel- 
oped country corporation within the mean- 
ing of section 955(c) (1), and— 

“(A) 80 percent or more of the gross in- 
come of which for its taxable year meets the 
requirement of section 955(c)(1)(A); and 

“(B) 80 percent or more in value of the 
assets of which on each day of such year con- 
sists of property described in section 955(c) 
(1) (B).” 

(c) EFFECTIVE DaTEes.— 

(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2), 
the amendments made by this section shall 
apply with respect to taxable years of foreign 
corporations ending after December 31, 1971, 
and to taxable years of United States share- 
holders within which or with which such tax- 
able years of such foreign corporations end. 

(2) The amendments made by subsection 
(b) (4) shall apply with respect to sales or 
exchanges occurring in taxable years begin- 
ning after December 31, 1971. 


Sec. 103. REPEAL oF FOREIGN TAX CREDIT AL- 
LOWED CORPORATIONS. 


(a) In GeneraL.—Section 901 (relating to 
taxes of foreign countries and of possessions 
of the United States) is amended— 


(1) by revising subsection (a) to read as 
follows: 

“(a) ALLOWANCE OF CREDIT.—INn the case of 
a taxpayer other than a corporation, who 
chooses to have the benefits of this subpart, 
the tax imposed by this chapter shall, sub- 
ject to the applicable limitation of section 
904, be credited with the amounts provided 
in the applicable paragraph of subsection 
(b). Such choice for any taxable year may be 
made or changed at any time before the ex- 
piration of the period prescribed for mak- 
ing a claim for credit or refund of the tax 
imposed by this chapter for such taxable 
year. The credit shall not be allowed against 
the tax imposed by section 56 (relating to 
minimum tax for tax preferences) .”’; 

(2) by revising subsection (b)(1) to read 
as follows: 

“(1) Crrizens.—In the case of a citizen of 
the United States, the amount of any in- 
come, war profits, and excess profits taxes 
paid or accrued during the taxable year to 
any foreign country or to any possession of 
the United States; and”; 

(3) by revising subsection (b) (4) to read 
as follows: 

(4) NONRESIDENT ALIEN INDIVIDUALS.—In 
the case of any nonresident alien individual 
not described in section 876, the amount de- 
termined pursuant to section 906; and”; and 

(4) by striking out subsections (d) and 
(e). 

(b) TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS.— 

(1) Section 78 is repealed. 

(2) Section 535(b) (1) is amended by strik- 
ing out “and income, war profits, and excess 
profits taxes of foreign countries and pos- 
sessions of the United States (to the extent 
not allowable as a deduction under section 
275 (a) (4)), accrued during the taxable year 
or deemed to be paid by a domestic corpora- 
tion under section 902(a) (1) or 960(a) (1) (C) 
for the taxable year,” and by inserting in lieu 
thereof “accrued during the taxable year,”. 

(3) Section 545(b) (1) is amended by strik- 
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ing out “and income, war profits, and excess 
profits taxes of foreign countries and 

sions of the United States (to the extent not 
allowable as a deduction under section 275 
(a) (4)), accrued during the taxable year or 
deemed to be paid by a domestic corpora- 
tion under section 902(a) (1) or 960(a) (1) (C) 
for the taxable year,” and by inserting in 
lieu thereof “accrued during the taxable 
year,”. 

(4) Section 841 is repealed. 

(5) Section 882(c) is amended by striking 
out paragraph (3). 

(6) Section 884 is amended by striking out 
paragraph (4). 

(7) Section 902 is repealed. 

(8) Section 906 is amended— 

(A) by striking out “and foreign corpora- 
tions” in the heading thereof; 

(B) by striking out in subsection (a) “or 
& foreign corporation” and “(or deemed, 
under section 902, paid or accrued during 
the taxable year)”; 

(C) by striking out in subsection (b) (3) 
“or 881 (relating to income of foreign cor- 
porations not connected with United States 
business)”; and 

(D) by striking out subsection (b) (4). 

(9) Section 904(g) is repealed. 

(10) Section 960 is repealed. 

(11) Section 1503 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 1503. COMPUTATION AND PAYMENT OF 
Tax. 

“In any case in which a consolidated re- 
turn is made or is required to be made, the 
tax shall be determined, computed, assessed, 
collected, and adjusted in accordance with 
the regulations under section 1502 prescribed 
before the last day prescribed by law for the 
filing of such return.” 

(c) EFFECTIVE Date—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply with respect 
to taxable years beginning after December 
31, 1971. 

Sec. 104. DEPRECIATION ON FOREIGN ASSETS. 

(a) EARNINGS AND PROFITS OF FOREIGN COR- 
PORATIONS.—Section 312(m) (relating to ef- 
fect of depreciation on earnings and profits) 
is amended by striking out paragraph (3) 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(3) FOREIGN CORPORATIONS.—In applying 
paragraph (1) or (2) for purposes of comput- 
ing the earnings and profits of a foreign cor- 
poration, the amount of depreciation which 
would be allowable for the taxable year with 
respect to any property shall be determined 
on the basis of the useful life of such prop- 
erty in the hands of such foreign corpora- 
tion.” 

(b) DEPRECIATION ON PROPERTY LOCATED 
OUTSIDE THE UNITED StaTes.—Section 167 (re- 
lating to depreciation) is amended by re- 
designating subsection (m) as subsection 
(n) and by inserting immediately after sub- 
section (1) the following: 

“(m) DEPRECIATION ON PROPERTY LOCATED 
OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATEs.—In the case of 
any property which either is located outside 
the United States or is used predominantly 
outside the United States (other than prop- 
erty described in section 48(a)(2)(B) (i), 
(il), (ii), (iv), (v), or (vi), subsection (b) 
shall not apply and the term reasonable 
allowance as used in subsection (a) shall be 
an allowance computed under the straight 
line method on the basis of the useful life of 
the property in the hands of the taxpayer.” 

(c) EFFECTIVE Dates—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply with respect 
to taxable years beginning after June 30, 
1972. 

Sec. 105. TRANSFERS OF PATENTS, ETC., TO 
FOREIGN CORPORATIONS. 

(a) RECOGNITION or Gatn.—Section 367 
(relating to foreign corporations) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(e) TRANSFERS OF PATENTS, ETC., TO FOR- 
EIGN CoORPORATIONS.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of this subtitle, any gain 
realized on a transfer of a patent, an inven- 
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tion, model, or design (whether or not pa- 
tented), a copyright, a secret formula or 
process, or any other similar property right 
to any foreign corporation in an exchange to 
which this section is applicable shall be 
recognized.” 

(b) EFFECTIVE Date—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply with respect 
to transfers of property made after the date 
of enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 106. EXCLUSION ror EARNED INCOME From 
Sources WITHOUT THE UNITED 
STATES. 

(a) LIMITATION OF ExXCLUSION.—Section 911 
(c) (relating to special rules) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(8) CERTAIN COMPENSATION NOT EXCLUD- 
ABLE.—No amount received for services per- 
formed— 

“(A) for a domestic corporation of a domes- 
tic partnership, or 

“(B) for a controlled foreign corporation 
(within the meaning of section 992(b) ), 
may be excluded under subsection (a).” 

(b) EFFECTIVE Date—The amendment 
made by this section shall apply with re- 
spect to amounts received for services per- 
formed after the date of enactment of this 
Act. 

Sec. 107. SUBMISSION OF REPORT ON INTERNA- 
TIONAL Tax COMPLIANCE. 

Not later than December 31, 1972, the 
Treasury Department shall submit to the 
Congress a report on the administration of 
the income tax imposed by the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 as it applies to business 
activities carried on outside the United States 
by United States corporations, whether di- 
rectly or through foreign entities. Such re- 
port shall include, but not be limited to, a 
discussion and analysis of the enforcement 
and compliance problems encountered by the 
Treasury Department in such administration, 


TITLE II—UNITED STATES FOREIGN 
TRADE AND INVESTMENT COMMISSION 
Sec. 201. ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMISSION— 

MEMBERSHIP. 

(a) The United States Foreign Trade and 
Investment Commission (referred to in this 
subtitle as the “Commission’’) shall be com- 
posed of three commissioners to be hereafter 
appointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. No person 
shall be eligible for appointment as a com- 
missioner unless he is a citizen of the United 
States, and, in the judgment of the Presi- 
dent, is possessed of qualifications requisite 
for developing expert knowledge of foreign 
trade and investment problems and efficiency 
in administering the provisions of this part. 
Not more than two of the commissioners 
shall be members of the same political party. 
One member of the Commission shall be a 
representative of public interests, one shall 
be a representative of labor interests, and one 
shall be a representative of industrial in- 
terests. 

(b) Terms of office of the commissioners 
first taking office after July 1, 1972, shall ex- 
pire, as designated by the President at the 
time of nomination, one at the end of every 
second year following July 1, 1972. The term 
of office of a successor to any such com- 
missioner shall expire six years from the date 
of the expiration of the term for which his 
predecessor was appointed, except that any 
commissioner appointed to fill a vacancy oc- 
curring prior to the expiration of the term 
for which his predecessor was appointed, shall 
be appointed for the remainder of such term, 

(c) The President shall annually designate 
one of the commissioners as Chairman and 
one as Vice Chairman of the Commission. 
The Vice Chairman shall act as Chairman 
in case of the absence or disability of the 
Chairman. A majority of the commissioners 
in office shall constitute a quorum, but the 
Commission may function notwithstanding 
vacancies. No commissioner shall actively 
engage in any other business, vocation, or 
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employment than that of serving as a com- 
missioner. 

(a) (1) Whenever, in any case calling for 
findings of the Commission in connection 
with any authority conferred upon the Presi- 
dent by law to make changes in import re- 
strictions, a majority of the commissioners 
voting are unable to agree upon findings or 
recommendations, the findings (and recom- 
mendations, if any) of any one of the com- 
missioners may be considered by the Presi- 
dent as the findings and recommendations 
of the Commission. 

(2) Whenever, in any case in which the 
Commission is authorized to make an in- 
vestigation upon its own motion, upon com- 
plaint, or upon application of any interested 
party, one-half of the number of commis- 
sioners voting agree that the investigation 
should be made, such investigation shall 
thereupon be carried out in accordance with 
the statutory authority covering the matter 
in question. Whenever the Commission is 
authorized to hold hearings in the course of 
any investigation and one-half of the num- 
ber of commissioners voting agree that hear- 
ings should be held, such hearings shall 
thereupon be held in accordance with the 
statutory authority covering the matter in 
question. 


TITLE ITI—AMENDMENTS TO THE ANTI- 
DUMPING AND COUNTERVAILING DUTY 
ACTS 


Sec. 301. AMENDMENTS TO THE ANTIDUMPING 
ACT. 

The Antidumping Act of 1921, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 201. (a) Whenever a class or kind of 
foreign merchandise is being, or is likely to 
be, sold in the United States or elsewhere at 
less than its fair value and an industry in 
the United States is being or is likely to be 
injured, or is prevented from being estab- 
lished, by reason of the importation of such 
merchandise into the United States, there 
shall be levied, collected, and paid on such 
merchandise, in addition to any other duties 
imposed thereon by law, a special dumping 
duty in an amount equal to the difference 
between the purchase price or the exporter’s 
sales price and the foreign market value (or, 
in the absence of such value, the constructed 
value). 

“(b) The United States Foreign Trade and 
Investment Commission (hereinafter called 
the “Commission”) is hereby authorized to 
investigate complaint(s) filed with it on 
behalf of any industry by a firm or group of 
workers, to make such investigation as it 
deems necessary, and to issue orders to 
effectuate the provisions of this Act. Com- 
mission proceedings and actions under this 
Act shall be completed within four months 
of the filing of a complaint, and shall be 
in accordance with the provisions of sub- 
chapter II of chapter 5 of title 5 of the 
United States Code. Any final order entered 
in any such proceeding shall be made on the 
record after opportunity for a Commission 
hearing and shall be subject to judicial re- 
view in the manner prescribed in chapter 158 
of title 28 of the United States Code and to 
the provisions of chapter 7 of title 5 of the 
United States Code. 

“(c) Whenever the Commission has reason 
to believe or suspect from information pre- 
sented to it, that the purchase price is less, 
or that the exporter’s sales price is less or 
likely to be less, than the foreign market 
value or, in the absence of such value, than 
the constructed value, it shall forthwith 
publish notice of that fact in the Federal 
Register and shall direct the withholding of 
appraisement reports as to such merchandise 
entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption, not more than one hundred 
and twenty days before the question of 
dumping has been raised by or presented to 
it, until the further order of the Commission, 
or until the Commission has completed its 
investigation in regard to such merchandise. 
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“Sec. 202. (a) Upon information of the 
issuance of an order by the Commission pro- 
viding for the imposition of a special dump- 
ing duty, the Secretary of the Treasury 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Secretary”) 
shall, through the proper officers, impose the 
special dumping duty on all imported mer- 
chandise, whether dutiable or free of duty, of 
a class or kind prescribed in the Commis- 
sion’s order, entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse, for consumption, not more than 
one hundred and twenty days before the 
question of dumping was raised by or pre- 
sented to the Commission, and as to which 
no appraisement report has been made before 
such order has been made.” (Plus conform- 
ing changes in subsequent sections.) 


Sec. 302. AMENDMENTS TO THE COUNTER- 
VAILING Dury Law 


The coun duty law (section 303 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, 19 U.S.C, 1303) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 303. Countervailing duties 

“Whenever any country, dependency, col- 
ony, province, or other political subdivision 
of government, person, partnership, associa- 
tion, cartel, or corporation shall pay or be- 
stow, directly or indirectly and bounty or 
grant upon the manufacture or production 
or export of any article or merchandise man- 
ufactured or produced in such country, de- 
pendency, colony, province, or other political 
subdivision of government, and such article 
or merchandise is dutiable under the provi- 
sions of this Act, then upon the importation 
of any such article or merchandise into the 
United States, whether the same shall be 
imported directly from the country of pro- 
duction or otherwise, and whether such arti- 
cle or merchandise is imported in the same 
condition as when exported from the coun- 
try of production or has been changed in 
condition by remanufacture or otherwise, 
there shall be levied and paid, in all such 
cases, in addition to the duties otherwise 
imposed by this Act, an additional duty 
equal to the net amount of such bounty or 
grant, however the same be paid or bestowed. 
The United States Foreign Trade and Invest- 
ment Commission is hereby authorized to 
investigate complaint(s) filed under this sec- 
tion or upon its initiative and to issue or- 
ders to effectuate the provisions of this sec- 
tion, Such orders shall be made on the rec- 
ord after opportunity for a hearing. Upon 
information of the issuance of an order by 
the Foreign Trade and Investment Com- 
mission, the Secretary of the Treasury shall, 
through the proper officers, impose the ad- 
ditional duty prescribed therein. Foreign 
Trade and Investment Commission proceed- 
ings and actions under this section shall be 
completed within four months of the filing 
of a complaint, and shall be in accordance 
with the provisions. of subchapter II of chap- 
ter 5 of title 5 of the United States Code, and 
any final order entered in any such proceed- 
ing shall be subject to judicial review in the 
manner prescribed in chapter 158 of title 28 
of the United States Code" 


TITLE IV—AMENDMENTS TO THE TRADE 
EXPANSION ACT OF 1962—ADJUSTMENT 
ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 401. PETITIONS AND DETERMINATIONS. 
Section 301 of the Trade Expansion Act of 

1962 is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“§ 301. Petitions and determinations 
“(a)(1) A petition for tariff adjustment 

under section 1981 of this title may be filed 
with the Foreign Trade and Investment Com- 
mission by a trade ussociation, firm, certified 
or recognized union, or other representative 
of an industry. 

“(2) A petition for a determination of 
eligibility to apply for adjustment assistance 
under part II of this subchapter may be 
filed with the Foreign Trade and Investment 
Commission by a firm or its representative, 
and a petition for a determination of 
eligibility to apply for adjustment assist- 
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ance under part III of this subchapter may 
be filed with the Foreign Trade and Invest- 
ment Commission by a group of workers or 
by their certified or recognized union or 
other duly authorized representative. 

“(3) Whenever a petition is filed under 
this subsection, the Foreign Trade and In- 
vestment Commission shall transmit a copy 
thereof to the Secretary of Commerce. 

“(b) (1) Upon a request of the President, 
upon resolution of either the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate or the Committee on 
Vays and Means of the House of Representa- 
tives, upon its own motion, or upon the fil- 
ing of a petition by the petitioner under 
subsection (a)(1) of this section the For- 
eign Trade and Investment Commission 
shall promptly make an investigation to de- 
termine whether, as a result in substantial 
part of concessions, bounties, grants or other 
incentives granted by any foreign govern- 
ment or any instrumentality of a foreign 
government, an article is being imported 
into the United States in such increased 
quantities as to contribute substantially to- 
ward causing or threatening to cause serious 
injury to the domestic industry producing 
an article which is like or directly competi- 
tive with the imported article. 

“For the purposes of section 301(b)(I) of 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 (19 U.S.C. 
1901(b)(1)), as amended by this Act, the 
term ‘industry’ means the aggregate of those 
firms or appropriate subdivisions thereof 
which produce a product or component 
threatened by imports. Where the product 
or component is produced in a distinct part 
or section of an establishment, whether or 
not the firm has one or more establishments, 
such part or section shall be considered an 
appropriate subdivision. 

“(2) In making its determination under 
paragraph (1), the Foreign Trade and In- 
vestment Commission shall take into ac- 
count all economic factors which it considers 
relevant, including idling of productive fa- 
cilities, inability to operate at a level of 
reasonable profit, unemployment or under- 
employment, loss of fringe benefits, and de- 
creased or stagnant wages. 

“(3) No investigation for the purpose of 
paragraph (1) shall be made, upon petition 
filed under subsection (a) (1) of this section, 
with respect to the same subject matter as 
a previous investigation under paragraph 
(1), unless one year has elapsed since the 
Foreign Trade and Investment Commission 
made its report to the President of the re- 
sults of such previous investigation. 

“(c) (1) In the case of a petition by a firm 
for a determination of eligibility to apply 
for adjustment assistance under part II of 
this subchapter, the Foreign Trade and In- 
vestment Commission shall promptly make 
an investigation to determine whether, as a 
result in substantal part of concessions, 
bounties, grants or other incentives granted 
by any foreign government or any instru- 
mentality of a foreign government, an ar- 
ticle like or directly competitive with an 
article produced by the firm is being im- 
ported into the United States in such in- 
creased quantities as to contribute substan- 
tially toward causing or threatening to cause, 
serious injury to such firm. In making its 
determination under this paragraph, the For- 
eign Trade and Investment Commission shall 
take into account all economic factors which 
it considers relevant, including idling of pro- 
ductive facilities of the firm, inability of the 
firm to operate at a level of reasonable profit, 
unemployment or underemployment in the 
firm, loss of fringe benefits, and decreased 
or stagnant wages. 

“(2) In the case of a petition by a group 
of workers for a determination of eligibility 
to apply for adjustment assistance under part 
III of this subchapter, the Foreign Trade 
and Investment Commission shall promptly 
make an investigation to determine whether 
as & result in substantial part of concessions, 
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bounties, grants or other incentives granted 
by any foreign government or any instru- 
mentality of a foreign government, an ar- 
ticle like or directly competitive with an ar- 
ticle produced by such workers’ firm, or an 
appropriate subdivsion thereof, is being im- 
ported into the United States in such in- 
creased quantities as to contribute substan- 
tially toward causing or threatening to 
cause, unemployment or underemployment 
of a significant number or proportion of the 
workers of such firm or subdivision. 

“(d)(1) In the course of any investigation 
under subsection (b)(1) of this section, the 
Foreign Trade and Investment Commission 
shall, after reasonable notice, hold public 
hearings and shall afford interested parties 
opportunity to be present, to produce evi- 
dence and to be heard at such hearings. 

“(2) In the course of any investigation 
under subsection (c)(1) or (c)(2) of this 
section, the Foreign Trade and Investment 
Commission shall, after reasonable notice, 
hold public hearings if requested by the pe- 
titioner, or if, within 10 days after notice 
of the filing of the petition, a hearing is re- 
quested by any other party showing a proper 
interest in the subject matter of the investi- 
gation, and shall afford interested parties an 
opportunity to be present, to produce evi- 
dence, and to be heard at such hearings. 

“(e) Should the Foreign Trade and Invest- 
ment Commission find with respect to any 
article, as the result of its investigation, the 
serious injury or threat thereof described in 
subsection (b) of this section, it shall find 
the quantitative restriction on such article 
which is necessary to prevent or remedy such 
injury and shall make modification of the 
quantitative restraints determined under 
title II of this Act as is necessary to put 
into effect the determination made under 
this section. 

“(f)(1) The Foreign Trade and Invest- 
ment Commission shall report to the Presi- 
dent the results of each investigation under 
this section and include in each report any 
dissenting or separate views. The Foreign 
Trade and Investment Commission shall 
furnish to the President a transcript of the 
hearings and any briefs which may have 
been submitted in connection with each 
investigation. 

“(2) The report of the Foreign Trade and 
Investment Commission of its determina- 
tion under subsection (b) of this section 
shall be made at the earliest practicable time, 
but not later than 6 months after the date 
on which the petition is filed (or the date 
on which the request or resolution is re- 
ceived or the motion is adopted, as the case 
may be). Upon making such report to the 
President, the Foreign Trade and Investment 
Commission shall promptly make public 
such report, and shall cause a summary 
thereof to be published in the Federal 
Register. 

“(3) The report of the Foreign Trade and 
Investment Commission of its determination 
under subsection (c)(1) or (c)(2) of this 
section with respect to any firm or group of 
workers shall be made at the earliest prac- 
ticable time, but not later than 60 days after 
the date on which the petition is filed. 

“(g) Foreign Trade and Investment Com- 
mission proceedings under this title shall 
be in accordance with the provisions of sub- 
chapter II of chapter 5 of title 5 of the 
United States Code. Any final order entered 
in such proceeding shall be made on the 
record after opportunity for a Commission 
hearing and shall be subject to judicial re- 
view in the manner prescribed in chapter 
158 of title 28 of the United States Code 
and to the provisions of chapter 7 of title 
5 of the United States Code.” 

Sec. 402. PRESIDENTIAL ACTION AFTER FOREIGN 
TRADE AND INVESTMENT COM- 
MISSION DETERMINATION 

Section 302 of the Trade Expansion Act of 

1962 is hereby amended to read as follows: 
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“§ 302. Presidential action after Foreign 
Trade and Investment Commission 
determination—General Authority 

“(a) After receiving a report from the 
Foreign Trade and Investment Commission 
containing an affirmative finding under sec- 
tion 301(b) of this title with respect to any 
industry, the President may— 

“(1) provide, with respect to such indus- 
try, that its firms may request the Secretary 
of Commerce for certifications of eligibility 
to apply for adjustment assistance under 
part II of this subchapter, 

“(2) provide, with respect to such industry, 
that its workers may request the Secretary 
of Labor for certifications of eligibility to 
apply for adjustment assistance under part 
III of this subchapter, or 

“(3) take any combination of such ac- 
tions.” (Plus conforming changes in subse- 
quent sections.) 


TITLE V—FOREIGN INVESTMENT AND 

TECHNOLOGY EXPORT CONTROLS 

Sec. 501. (a) The President is hereby au- 
thorized to prohibit any person within the 
jurisdiction of the United States from en- 
gaging in any transaction involving a direct 
or indirect transfer of capital to or within 
any foreign country or to any national 
thereof when in the judgment of the Presi- 
dent the transfer would result in a net de- 
crease in employment in the United States. 
The President is hereby authorized to issue 
regulations to effectuate this section. 

(b) Any person who violates a valid regu- 
lation issued under authority of subsection 
(a) shall be liable to a fine of not more than 
$100,000 and imprisonment for not more 
than one year for each violation. 

Sec. 502. (a) The President is hereby au- 
thorized to prohibit any holder of a United 
States patent from manufacturing the pat- 
ented product or using the patented proc- 
ess, or from licensing others to manufacture 
the patented product or using the patented 
process, outside the territory of the United 
States when in the judgment of the President 
such prohibition will contribute to increased 
employment in the United States. The Presi- 
dent is hereby authorized to issue regula- 
tions to effectuate this section. 

(b) The patent of any patentee who vio- 
lates any regulation validly issued hereunder 
shall be unenforceable in the courts of the 
United States. 


TITLE VI—OTHER FOREIGN TRADE 
PROVISIONS 
Sec. 601 REPORTS BY THE EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK OF WASHINGTON AND OTHER 
AGENCIES. 

(a) Section 635g of title 12 of the United 
States Code is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“The Export-Import Bank of Washington 
shall transmit to the Congress semiannually 
a complete and detailed report of its opera- 
tions. The report shall be as of the close of 
business on June 30 and December 31 of each 
year.” 

The report shall include detailed informa- 
tion from which a judgment can be made of 
the effects Bank operations are having on 
U.S. exports, imports, and employment. 

(b) Section 2394(a) of title 22 of the 
United States Code is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a) The President shall, while funds 
made available for the purposes of this chap- 
ter remain available for obligation, transmit 
to the Congress after the close of each fiscal 
year a report concerning operations in that 
fiscal year under this chapter. Each such 
report shall include information on the op- 
eration of the investment guaranty program 
and on progress under the freedom of navi- 
gation and nondiscrimination declaration 
contained in section 2151 of this title. Each 
such report shall also contain a detailed re- 
view of the extent to which projects financed 
under any foreign assistance program are ex- 
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porting their output to the United States, 
and the extent to which section 2370(d) of 
title 22 has been complied with.” 

(c) A new subsection C is added to section 
2 of title 29 of the United States Code as 
follows: 

“2c. The Bureau of Labor Statistics shall 
collect, collate, and report at least once each 
year, or, more often if necessary, full and 
complete statistics on the conditions of work- 
ers employed by the United States Govern- 
ment and United States Corporations out- 
side the territorial limits of the United States 
and the products and distribution of the 
products of the same, For purposes of this 
subsection a worker shall be deemed to be 
employed by a United States corporation if 
the business organization employing him is 
more than 10 per centum beneficially owned 
or controlled by United States Corporations.” 

Sec. 602. (a) No producer, manufacturer or 
dealer shall ship or deliver for shipment in 
commerce any goods containing foreign made 
components unless such goods are clearly 
marked in a conspicuous place as legibly, in- 
delibly, and permanently as the nature of the 
article or container will permit in such man- 
ner as to indicate to an ultimate purchaser 
in the United States the English name of the 
country or countries of origin of the foreign 
made components. 

(b) No producer, manufacturer, or dealer 
shall advertise for sale in Commerce any 
goods containing foreign made components 
unless such advertising clearly indicates to 
an ultimate purchaser in the United States 
the English name of the country or countries 
of origin of the foreign made components. 

(c) The Secretary of Labor is hereby au- 
thorized to issue such regulations as he deems 
necessary to effectuate this section. 

(ad) Whoever willfully violates this section 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 for each 
violation. 

Sec. 603. (a) Schedule 8, part 1, subpart B 
of the Tariff Schedules of the United States 
(19 U.S.C. 1202) is amended— 

(1) by striking out item 807.00; 

(2) by striking out item 806.30; 

(3) by striking out headnote 3; and 

(4) by redesignating headnote 4 as head- 
note 3. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to articles en- 
tered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for con- 
sumption after the ninetieth day after the 
date of the amendment of this Act. 

Sec. 604. Section 481(a) of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 (19 U.S.C. 1481 (a)) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraph (10) there- 
of as paragraph (11); 

(2) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (9); and 

(3) by inserting immediately after such 
paragraph (9) the following new paragraph: 

“(10) Such information as to product de- 
scription as is required to be made a part 
of the entry by provisions of the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States Annotated issued 
pursuant to section 484(e) of this Act; and.” 


CRIME CONTROL THROUGH REVE- 
NUE SHARING: A NEW PROGRAM 
FOR THE 56 LARGEST CITIES 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. James V. STANTON) is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. JAMES V. STANTON. Mr. Speak- 
er, this country is beset by many prob- 
lems, but I am convinced that the one 
hitting closest to home, producing the 
most anxiety among our citizens—and I 
know this because my constituents in 
Cleveland, Ohio, keep after me about 
it—is the problem of crime on the streets 
and the people’s fear of crime. My col- 
leagues here would hardly challenge this 
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statement, because Congress has recently 
been according a high priority to crime 
control legislation. 

Historically, the Federal Government 
had not involved itself in this problem, 
leaving the cities and counties to cope 
with it—since local governments are 
wisely charged with the primary respon- 
sibility in this area under our Constitu- 
tion. But by the mid-1960’s, crime had 
reached such high levels that pressure 
began to mount on Congress, and also on 
the executive branch, to launch pro- 
grams of assistance to the local govern- 
ments. The result was the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968 which set up a Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration in the Justice 
Department. This agency has been gen- 
erously funded, winning increasing ap- 
propriations from Congress. For fiscal 
year 1972, it was awarded $698,919,000— 
a total representing the full amount 
that President Nixon had requested. 
LEAA is one of the few Federal agen- 
cies whose asserted financial needs we 
have not quibbled with. In fact, there is 
good reason to believe that, had the 
President sought an even larger budget 
for LEAA, he would have received it. For 
Congress had already authorized total 
expenditures of $1,150,000,000 for LEAA 
in fiscal 1972. 

But, Mr. Speaker, despite our willing- 
ness—really, our eagerness—to give this 
agency all the financial support it asks 
for, its program has not worked. We 
know this because the crime rate and 
crime totals around the country keep 
rising, with crimes of violence setting the 
pace. This is obvious to our constituents, 
who, of course, are not fooled by Jus- 
tice Department attempts to reassure 
them with phony communiques that jug- 
gle statistics and suggest “progress” in 
the war against crime. For example, 
when I mentioned the Safe Streets Act 
to one of my constituents, she suggested 
a better name for the legislation might 
be the Unsafe Streets Act. 

But most citizens probably are not yet 
familiar with additional evidence that 
the LEAA program is not working. I 
doubt whether most Americans realize 
that the pipeline for Federal assistance 
funds is so clogged with redtape that 
much of the money is stuck there, and 
in fact has been stuck in the pipeline for 
a year or two or even more. If the money 
leaving Washington is intercepted at the 
State capitals, becoming unspeakably 
tardy in reaching the large cities where 
most of the crimes are being committed, 
then what good is the money? 

I doubt too, whether most Americans 
realize that much of the money is not 
being channeled, even when it finally 
does reach the end of the pipeline, to the 
areas most afflicted by crime. 

The fact is that the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration—a new bu- 
reaucratic structure that was needed— 
has in turn spawned hundreds of new 
intrastate “regional” bureaucracies that 
definitely are not needed—a whole new 
layer of government interposed in many 
States between the crime-ridden metro- 
politan areas and the State governments 
that have responsibility for pushing Fed- 
eral funds into the cities. These regional 
entities, each of them in most cases com- 
prising many counties—rural territory 
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with an urban core—fail in many places 
to accord top priority to city needs, and 
they become a factor in slowing down 
the flow—or trickle—of Federal funds 
into the high crime areas. 

I am wondering, as well, Mr. Speaker, 
whether my colleagues here yet realize 
that the Safe Streets Act amendments 
enacted last year have not proved effec- 
tive. Congress intended, through those 
amendments, to see to it that large urban 
areas did get a higher proportion of 
LEAA funds. In many places around the 
country, this intention is not being car- 
ried out by LEAA and the State govern- 
ments. Instead, we have more redtape, 
and further delay. Almost a year has 
passed, but LEAA still has not issued all 
the regulations needed to fully imple- 
ment the amendments. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that this situa- 
tion is bad and inexcusable, but I do not 
believe it is hopeless. I am convinced that 
reform can be achieved through an hon- 
est appraisal of where we stand, and 
through some fresh thinking on where we 
ought to go. Iam persuaded that, through 
further but more sweeping amendments 
to the Safe Streets Act, a streamlining of 
LEAA operations can be accomplished 
without doing violence to the basic struc- 
ture of the program provided for under 
that statute. I submit that my State of 
Ohio, under a new administration headed 
by Gov. John J. Gilligan, has shown 
us a direction that we ought to take. That 
road heading toward a truly effective 
crime control program was in fact 
mapped for us even earlier by President 
Nixon, in his messages to Congress per- 
taining to revenue sharing. I fail to un- 
derstand why the President has not fol- 
lowed through by pushing for legislation 
implementing his special message on 
crime control revenue sharing—or why 
that particular message, rather oddly, fell 
short of proposing to bring us to the 
point where true revenue sharing leads. 

Nonetheless, I feel that the President’s 
philosophy on revenue sharing, and the 
basic principles he enunciated, are emi- 
nently sound—especially where they per- 
tain to a system of revenue sharing tar- 
geted on crime control. And it is for these 
reasons that I rise here today in this 
Chamber, Mr. Speaker, to introduce an 
Emergency Crime Control Act of 1971— 
a measure which seems to me to be whol- 
ly in accord with the President’s think- 
ing, and therefore meriting the Presi- 
dent’s support, which I hope will be 
forthcoming before the crime crisis dur- 
ing his administration grows worse. 

PROPAGANDA BY THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Before I detail the provisions of this 
new legislation, however, I feel it neces- 
sary, as I have said, to be candid about 
the crime plague that endangers Ameri- 
can men, women, and children, particu- 
larly in the large cities. For if we in this 
Congress believe, as our Attorney Gen- 
eral, John N. Mitchell, professes to be- 
lieve, that the fear of crime “is being 
swept from the streets of some—though 
not all—American cities,” then we will 
have little motivation to act in this 
Chamber. When the Attorney General 
made that statement recently, I disputed 
it insofar as it might have pertained to 
Cleveland—CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, Sep- 
tember 16, 1971, page 32259. I said at the 
time that it was not the fear of crime, 
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but rather people, that had vanished 
from the streets. This is a fact that would 
not be contested by anyone in my con- 
gressional district, whereas what Mr. 
Mitchell has been saying in press re- 
leases, accompanying—and “interpret- 
ing”—FBI statistical reports, has been 
challenged, as my colleagues here know, 
by nonpolitical authorities who follow 
crime trends. Therefore when Mr. 
Mitchell, in convoluted prose, pats his 
Justice Department on the back for fig- 
ures that show a “decelerating rate of in- 
crease” of crime, I think we can safely 
conclude he is making political state- 
ments in the hope of keeping alive, with 
points for his side, a public issue on 
which he unfortunately—and illogi- 
cally—rode to power. 

More objective persons seeking plain 
facts on which to base public policy will 
prefer the unadorned prose of the FBI 
Uniform Crime Reports, the phrasing of 
which, ready-made, in prefabricated sen- 
tences, give us the same depressing mes- 
sage from year to year. 

On page 4 of the 1969 report we find 
this statement: 

In calendar year 1969 almost 5 million In- 
dex offenses were reported to law enforcement 
agencies, a 12-percent increase over 1968. The 
violent crimes as a group made up 13 percent 
of the Crime Index total and rose 11 percent, 
with murder up 7 percent, forcible rape 17 
percent, robbery 14 percent and aggravated 
assault 9 percent. .. . The Crime Index rate 
for the United States rose from 2,235 offenses 
per 100,000 inhabitants in 1968 to 2,471 in 
1969, an 1l-percent increase in the victim 
rate. The rise in the national crime rate since 
1960, or the risk of being a victim of one of 
these crimes, has more than doubled. 


On page 5 of the 1970 report we find 
this statement: 

In calendar year 1970 an estimated 5,568,- 
200 Index offenses were reported to law en- 
forcement agencies, an 11l-percent increase 
over 1969. The violent crimes as a group made 
up 13 percent of the Crime Index total and 
rose 12 percent, with murder up 8 percent, 
forcible rape 2 percent, robbery 17 percent, 
and aggravated assault 8 percent. ... The 
Crime Index rate for the United States rose 
from 2,477 offenses per 100,000 inhabitants in 
1969 to 2,740 in 1970, an 11-percent increase 
in the victim rate. The national crime rate, 
or the risk of being a victim of one of these 
crimes has increased 144 percent since 1960. 


Bringing us up to date is the FBI in- 
terim report for January-June 1971— 
released to the public on September 30— 
which begins: 

Crime in the United States, as measured by 
the Crime Index offenses, increased 7 percent 
during the first six months of 1971 compared 
to the same period in 1970. The violent crimes 
as a group were up 11 percent. Robbery was 
up 14 percent, murder and aggravated assault 
10 percent and forcible rape 7 percent. 


Turning aside from prose in any form, 
even the FBI's matter-of-fact version, I 
find statistics such as these for Cleve- 
land—comparing, respectively, the first 6 
months of this year with the correspond- 
ing period last year: Homicides, 121 and 
133; forcible rapes, 194 and 160; rob- 
beries, 2,675 and 2,645; aggravated as- 
saults, 935 and 863. 

Mr. Speaker, there are the facts that 
tell us why people have been swept from 
the streets of Cleveland and other cities 
of like size. And these facts form the 
backdrop against which further legisla- 
tive action must be taken by this Con- 
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gress. We must do better than Mr. 
Mitchell would have us believe we have 
done. 

FEDERAL FUNDS LYING IDLE 


Mr. Speaker, there is a second criterion 
for judging the LEAA program, and this 
too informs us that the Federal Govern- 
ment has failed. Assuming for the 
moment—though I certainly do not con- 
cede this point—that LEAA funds are 
being channeled properly, the fact re- 
mains that the money is not, within a 
reasonable time, reaching the places 
where it can be spent. The President has 
asked for the money, Congress has ap- 
propriated it, LEAA has put it in the 
pipeline—but as I have pointed out, 
incredibly large amounts have moved not 
at all, or hardly at all. This fact emerges 
from excellent hearings conducted re- 
cently by the Legal and Monetary Affairs 
Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Government Operations. Presiding 
was my distinguished colleague from 
Connecticut, the Honorable Joun S. 
Monacan. At one point Mr. MONAGAN was 
told by a witness from Congress’ own 
General Accounting Office—on July 22, 
1971: 

In many States they have not yet used 
their 1969 (Safe Streets) funds or the 1970 
funds. 


This same witness said at another 
point: 

We believe that the inertia evidenced by 
the aforementioned figures is a matter which 
should be of concern both to the Congress 
and LEAA, particularly in light of the high 
priority assigned the (crime-fighting) 
program. 


Mr. Speaker, as all of us here know, it 
is the States which, receiving the Federal 
funds we appropriate, take responsibility 
for distributing it in the form of grants 
for crime control planning, and for 
crime-fighting projects, in the various 
governmental subdivisions under State 
jurisdiction. Documents obtained for me 
by the General Accounting Office, from 
the Justice Department, contain some 
startling information. For example, as of 
June 30, 1971—the close of the 1971 fiscal 
year—more than 6 percent of the 1969 
LEAA funds still had not been disbursed 
by the States to grantees. Of the 1970 
funds, more than half—51.1 percent— 
were still being held at the State level. 
And, of the 1971 funds, that year already 
having been concluded, 92.1 percent was 
still unspent because the States had not 
yet forwarded the money. 

Mr. Speaker, again, as of June 30, 1971, 
21 of the 50 States—including my own 
State of Ohio—still had not distributed 
more than half of the 1970 funds they 
had received from LEAA. The 21 States, 
and the amounts disbursed in each, were: 


[In percent] 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
New Jersey 


Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
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Furthermore, the 1971 fiscal year 
ended with 10 States having made no 
distribution at all of 1971 funds. The 10 
were: Alabama, Alaska, Connecticut, 
Florida, Hawaii, Minnesota, Nevada, 
Oregon, South Dakota, and Virginia. 

The following States had distributed 
less than 1 percent of their 1971 funds: 
New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
and Washington. 

The following States had distributed 
5 percent or less: California, Georgia, 
Michigan, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Along these same lines, Mr. Speaker, 
I have a letter from the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs in which Joseph 
L. White, an aide to Governor Gilligan, 
described to me the situation that ad- 
ministration inherited when it took office 
earlier this year. I have already indicated 
that Ohio has since reorganized the pro- 
gram. Mr. White wrote: 

As of February 28, 1971, over one-fourth of 
our 1969 allocation ($310,166.34 of $1,057,- 
514.90) remained unspent and unencum- 
bered, even though such funds were sched- 
uled to lapse on June 30, 1971. As it turned 
out, we lapsed less that 3% of our allocation. 

Our 1970 Action Grant, as of February 28, 
1971, revealed that, out of $9,563,000, only 
$1,300,180.90 had been encumbered. By Sep- 
tember 30, 1971, we had allocated $8,553,000, 
with another $886,000 worth of projects in 
process and about to be funded. This leaves 
@ balance of $124,000 yet to be awarded. Of 
course, 1971 funds were being awarded dur- 
ing this period as well. 


I also obtained from Mr. White a list 
of 59 crime-fighting projects around the 
State where local authorities had had to 
wait 8 to 18 months before receiving 
LEAA funds. 

I note, too, that in testimony before 
the Monagan subcommittee, Henry Ruth, 
director of the New York City Criminal 
Justice Coordinating Council, said: 

The federal funds that we received in the 
last three years would run the New York City 
criminal justice system for about seven days. 


Incidentally, my office as been in con- 
tact with Mr. Ruth, and he has sent 
me—in the form of a scroll some 12 feet 
in length, when unrolled—a bureaucratic 
“flow chart” showing each of the steps 
that must be taken before Federal funds 
become available for spending by the city. 

The Monagan subcommittee only last 
week received a statement from the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors, a copy of which 
was sent to me as well, because of my 
interest in this issue. The statement de- 
scribes “a byzantine bureaucratic struc- 
ture of check-offs and approvals which 
make local applications for funds a dif- 
ficu't and lengthy process, with many 
levels trying to impose their notions of 
what is best upon the local government 
at the bottom of the pile.” The state- 
ment continues: 

All these review steps create a tremendous 
cash flow problem at the local level. Delays 


in Safe Streets bureaucracy are making cities 
increasingly reluctant to count on Safe 
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Streets funding for any program of major 
impact in the criminal justice area. The 
funding is just too uncertain. 

Local programs which are to be funded 
under the Safe Strets Act must be planned 
as part of the city’s total criminal justice 
budget for a particular year. Once a program 
is put in the budget, it becomes an integral 
element of the whole city’s criminal justice 
strategy, and delay in implementation harms 
the city-wide crime control effort. It is not 
unusual at this time for cities to wait for 
six to twelve months to get final approval of 
@ grant application. Once that application is 
approved, it takes even more time, sometimes 
another three to six months, to get the 
money which has been promised. 


Commenting on the situation that ex- 
isted in Ohio until recently, Clarence 
Rogers, then Cleveland’s chief police 
prosecutor, told a subcommittee of the 
House Judiciary Committee last year: 

The local applications must first be sub- 
mitted to the staff of the NOACA (regional) 
agency. That staff must then submit these 
applications to a 27-member Law Enforce- 
ment Advisory Committee for approval. Once 
approved by that committee, the applications 
then must be approved by a six-member 
Regional Planning Council of NOACA. One 
more hurdle remains; that is, these applica- 
tions must be approved by the 47-member 
board of NOACA. At this point, our proposal 
has completed a 6-month, 200-mile trip, from 
Cleveland to the State Capitol where tenta- 
tive approval has been given. From the State 
Capitol, it is a relatively short trip to Wash- 
ington. 


In spite of all this evidence, Mr. 
Speaker, we find Jerris Leonard, LEAA 
Administrator, saying in a statement he 
submitted to the Monagan subcommit- 
tee: 

The flow of funds in LEAA programs has 
been moving at a rather rapid pace. 


After acknowledging there has been 
some tardiness—a part of it for reasons 
which, in fairness, are beyond LEAA’s 
control—Mr. Leonard concluded: 

Taking into consideration all of these 
factors which effect the flow of funds under 
LEAA programs, it is my firm conviction that 
this program has moved forward both from 
a fund flow standpoint and from a program 
movement standpoint as rapidly as possible 
(italics are mine). 


I submit, Mr. Speaker, that if it is not 
possible, as Mr. Leonard says, to move 
the funds faster under the program as 
presently structured, then why should we 
resign ourselves to this fact? Obviously, 
important changes are called for. The 
fact that Mr. Leonard and his superiors 
in the Nixon administration are not urg- 
ing this themselves does not absolve us 
in Congress from the responsibility for 
acting. 

A SPRINKLING OF FUNDS HERE AND THERE 

Mr. Speaker, an important and con- 
structive achievement of the Safe Streets 
Act has been enhancement of the State 
role in the administration of criminal 
justice. Not only have the States been 
able to strengthen their own crime con- 
trol institutions, such as correctional fa- 
cilities, but the Federal funds they have 
been receiving are enabling them, too, 
to draft comprehensive statewide plans 
and to assist rural areas and smaller 
communities in their own planning and 
projects. Many States have also launched 
programs for education and training of 
law enforcement officers. All this has been 
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to the good, but the fact remains that 
in the large cities, where most of the 
crime occurs, State officials do not have 
experience and expertise comparable to 
that of the local officials, nor do the State 
officials have the primary responsibility— 
let alone the know-how—for bringing 
crime under control. And, of course, 
State officials are not as visible, or as 
accountable, to the public as are the 
mayors, county commissioners, prosecu- 
tors, trial judges, probation officers, and 
police chiefs. While I do believe that the 
States should continue to expand their 
efforts with LEAA assistance, I feel also 
that the time has arrived for us to ac- 
knowledge the fact that the large urban 
areas have their own role to play, and 
that they must achieve autonomy 
through further amendments to the Safe 
Streets Act. 

As stated in the 1970 Municipal Year- 
book of the International City Manage- 
ment Association: 

Unfortunately, states and cities have a 
long history of conflict, and the law enforce- 
ment assistance program inherited the dis- 


trust and suspicion of earlier state-city 
clashes. 


This has become evident, in my opin- 
ion, through the “regions” created by 
most of the States for administration of 
the Safe Streets Act. Rather than deal- 
ing directly with the cities, many States 
decided to do so indirectly by forcing the 
cities into multicounty regions, in which 
the interests of the large metropolitan 
areas became submerged. 

For example, in my own State, until 
the recent reorganization by Governor 
Gilligan, Cleveland and Akron found 
themselves part of the same seven-coun- 
ty region. 

The 27-member regional board had 
only seven representatives from Cuya- 
hoga County—Cleveland. Cleveland had 
its troubles under this arrangement, but 
in many other places around the coun- 
try, large cities have fared even worse. 

In a statement submitted to the 
Monagan subcommittee last week 
through the U.S. Conference of Mayors, 
Police Chief Bernard L. Garmire of 
Miami, Fla., related that his city—the 
second largest in Florida—‘has the 
dubious distinction of having the highest 
crime rate in the Nation.” He continued: 

During the entire three and one-half years 
that the Safe Streets Act has been in opera- 
tion, Miami has not received so much as a 
dime of either planning or action monies 
from the State of Florida’s block grant pro- 
gram .. . Rather, Miami has been placed 
in a four-county planning region, and 
with 10% of the population of that region, 
we have 2 of 17 votes. We are dealing with 
two new levels of bureaucracy within the 
State which report through two more federal 
levels to Washington; all levels are opera- 
ting without explicit guidelines and without 
any clear understanding of their proper roles. 


As a result of situations like this, safe 
streets funds are being dissipated “in the 
form of a thin dew”—as one writer has 
observed—that covers both rural and 
urban areas. I submit Mr. Speaker, that 
in the large cities a heavier watering of 
safe streets funds is needed to cause 
meaningful crime prevention programs 
to sprout, and also to thrive financially. 

The National Urban Coalition has 
said: 
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The major failing of the regional networks 
is that most of them are artificial structures 
devoid of legal or political powers. . . . The 
regions are not governing entities having tax 
powers and funding available to them other 
than the money granted by the state plan- 
ning agency.... 

Most regional networks, as they are pres- 
ently constituted, add nothing to criminal 
justice programs except an unnecessary addi- 
tional layer of bureaucracy. These regional 
networks should be abolished unless they 
are operational, are carrying out programs 
which require a regional body, and constitute 
voluntary combinations of units of local gov- 
ernment. Major cities whose interests cannot 
be properly addressed when submerged in a 
regional organization should be allowed to 
deal directly with state agencies. 


This is what Ohio has now done, Mr. 
Speaker, setting what I believe is a good 
example for other States to follow. 
Therefore, the legislation I offer here to- 
day includes certain provisions along 
these lines. 

FAILURE OF THE 1970 AMENDMENTS 


Mr. Speaker, the problems to which I 
have just alluded—that of cities being 
slighted under the Safe Streets Act—are 
not, of course, being aired here for the 
first time. Extensive hearings were held 
last year by the Judiciary Committees in 
both the House and Senate, and amend- 
ments to the act were adopted—Public 
Law 91-644—designed to alleviate these 
problems by putting pressure on the 
States to assure the metropolitan areas 
a fair proportion of safe streets funds. 

But, as it happens, there has been no 
real progress. One reason for this, I be- 
lieve, is the attitude of LEAA Adminis- 
trator Jerris Leonard, the man charged 
with implementation of the amendments. 
He told the Monagan subcommittee: 

Those who know the (LEAA) program best 
are the nation's governors. 


I disagree. In my opinion it is the may- 
ors, much closer to the problem of crime 
on the streets, who can better judge the 
LEAA program. And, in their statement 
last week to the Monagan subcommittee, 
this is what the mayors had to say about 
implementation of the 1970 amendments: 

Today, as we again look at the Safe 
Streets Program, certain changes have taken 
place, but they have not necessarily improved 
the position of the cities. The 1970 Amend- 
ments have been signed and the state and 
federal goverments have had ample time to 
implement the new program directions indi- 
cated by the Congress. Further, the states 
and the federal government have had another 
year to gain experience and gear up their 
administrative machinery to efficiently ad- 
minister the federal resources allocated to 
them. 

Some states haye used this new experience 
and implemented the 1970 Amendments 
properly, and the results have been demon- 
strated in improved and simplified funding 
for cities. California, Michigan and Ohio are 
notable examples of positive action. 

U:.fortunately, the states to which we can 
point as having made significant improve- 
ments in the fund distribution process are 
the exception rather than the rule. Gen- 
erally, the problems Mayor Gribbs outlined 
in his statement 16 mcnths ago persist, and 
in many cities new problems have emerged 
to make the situation even more difficult 
now than it was last year. There is wide- 
spread failure to comply with the spirit of 
the law as it relates to distributing funds to 
cities to fight crime. 

Delays in making decisions and allocating 
funds persist. LEAA has yet to clearly define 
its mission and priorities. The agency has 
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not given states proper leadership or set 
directions for programs for which cities can 
apply to receive assistance. 


Mr. Speaker, I have obtained from the 
LEAA a draft of some of the guidelines 
that would implement the 1970 amend- 
ments. As of November 1, 1971, these 
regulations had not yet been promul- 
gated, although they had been in cir- 
culation for some time. My staff was 
advised that day that the draft, excerpts 
from which are reprinted here, were to 
be officially adopted soon, with no major 
changes likely. It seems clear to me from 
a reading of the draft that the LEAA has 
decided, contrary to what I believe to 
have been the spirit of the 1970 amend- 
ments, not to zero in on the highest crime 
areas, but rather to spread some more 
of the “thin dew,” thickening it a bit for 
the cities—but not as much as Congress 
had intended, in my opinion. The ex- 
cerpts follow: 


3. ASSISTANCE TO HIGH CRIME/LAW ENFORCE- 
MENT ACTIVITY AREAS, LOCAL PARTICIPATION 
AND FUND BALANCE 


a. Assistance to high crime/law enforcement 
activity areas 

Section 303 of the Act requires the Ad- 
ministration, prior to approval of any State 
plan, or revision thereof, to make a deter- 
mination that the plan provides for the al- 
location of adequate assistance to deal with 
law enforcement problems in areas of both 
high crime incidence and high law enforce- 
ment activity. The primary focus of LEAA in- 
quiry will be the State’s major cities and 
metropolitan areas where crime incidence, 
law enforcement costs, and crime control ac- 
tivities and resources are high in relation to 
the State-at-large. It is recognized, however, 
that other areas of relative high crime inci- 
dence and activity may exist, as identified by 
the State pursuant to specifications in the 
foregoing paragraph. These too would need to 
be embraced within LEAA’s required statu- 
tory finding. 

In exercise of its responsibilities, LEAA will 
examine the adequacy of funding provided 
for specific individual communities and 
areas, which are presumed to be high in- 
cidence/activity areas as defined below. It 
must be demonstrated in the plan that an 
adequate level of Part C and Part E block 
grant assistance from State, county, and 
municipal resources is being allocated for 
the direct benefit of law enforcement opera- 
tions and citizens in these jurisdictions: 

(i) Any city, county, or urban area where 
crime incidence and activities constitute 
20% or more of major crime incidence and 
total law enforcement expenditures, whether 
or not crime rates are comparable or exces- 
sive in relation to other communities, or 

(ii) Any city or county with— 

A population in excess of 150,000, and 

An annual “index” rate for serious crime 
(Part I offenses, as indicated in the most re- 
cent FBI Uniform Crime Report) of at least 
2,500 offenses per 100,000 population, and 

Annual per capita law enforcement expend- 
itures (police, courts, and corrections com- 
bined) of at least $25. 

The foregoing is not meant to exclude 
jurisdictions slightly short of the stated 
minimum criteria or smaller areas which, for 
special reasons, the State planning agency 
feels should be characterized as high in- 
cidence/activity areas, or to preclude the 
State planning agency from seeking to rebut 
the foregoing presumption by facts negating 
a finding of high incidence/activity for a 
particular area within the scope of the 
presumption. 

In construing ‘adequate assistance’, LEAA 
will consider on a state-by-state basis. 
whether a formula used by the SPA for fund 
allocation throughout the state appears to 
take into account such demographic, eco- 
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nomic and crime factors as to afford reason- 
able emphasis in areas of high crime/high 
law enforcement activity as contemplated by 
the Congressional mandate. 

It will be noted that in determining the 
share of Federal assistance from block grant 
funds being received by a large city or ma- 
jor metropolitan area, assistance from all 
sources may be included in the calculation 
so long as the benefits from particular 
awards directly apply (either totally or by 
reasonable apportionment) to the residents 
of the area, Thus, grants to regional units, 
councils of governments, counties or even 
locally based State offices may be calculated 
in determining assistance allocated to a par- 
ticular large city, along with funds granted 
to the city, if the funds are used directly in 
the city or for city residents or agencies. 
Where grants of local funds benefit residents 
both inside and outside a particular metro- 
politan area or large city, a reasonable pro- 
ration (explained in the plan text) may be 
used to determine the share allocable to the 
covered area. 

State plans are required to demonstrate, 
with appropriate dollar figures and program 
identification, for the year just past and the 
current action year, that adequate assist- 
ance has been allocated to high incidence/ 
activity areas in accordance with statutory 
and guideline criteria. 

Estimate, from each program, the amount 
of Part C and Part E funds allocated (i) to 
units of State governments; (ii) combina- 
tions of units of general local government; 
(ili) to local units of government and; pro- 
vide an estimate of the funds from each pro- 
gram allocated for the direct benefit of law 
enforcement operations and citizens in areas 
of high crime and high law enforcement 
activity. 

Explain the balance achieved in terms of 
geographical, functional, and jurisdictional 
distribution. 

With regard to high incidence/activity 
areas which qualify because of special prob- 
lems but are not large population areas (e.g., 
Indian reservation problems, border law en- 
forcement, heavy tourist areas) the Admin- 
istration will expect a reasonable allocation 
level to address the problems of such areas. 
Such situations will be addressed on a case- 
by-case basis in reviewing plans for high 
incidence/activity area funding adequacy. 


THE OHIO PLAN 


Mr. Speaker, as I pointed out earlier, 
the new administration in Ohio has 
adopted an impressive and innovative 
plan for carrying out the Safe Streets 
Act—one that avoids many of the pitfalls 
and inequities which occur in other 
States, and one that appears to hold 
promise for solving some of the funding 
and redtape difficulties I discussed at the 
beginning of this presentation. 

Governor Gilligan, acting through his 
Department of Urban Affairs, headed by 
Bruce L. Newman, has abolished the 15 
intrastate, multicounty regions that ex- 
isted under the previous administration. 
He is moving instead toward a system 
under which the State will deal directly 
with its six largest counties—Cuyahoga, 
Cleveland; Franklin, Columbus; Hamil- 
ton, Cincinnati; Lucas, Toledo: Mont- 
gomery, Dayton; and Summit, Akron, In 
these six major population centers, the 
crime rate is 25 percent higher than in 
the State as a whole. These counties, for 
the purpose of the Safe Streets Act, are 
to be known as regional planning units— 
RPU’s. Each RPU will be held responsible 
for preparing an annual comprehensive 
crime control plan for all the units of 
local government within the county, and 
the needs of the entire criminal justice 
system—courts, corrections and law en- 
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forcement—will have to be reflected. 
Once the RPU’s plan has been accepted 
by the State, it will receive a block grant 
of funds from the State’s LEAA allot- 
ment—in the same way that the State 
receives its own block grant from LEAA. 
The autonomy that the State has in 
spending Federal money will be reflected, 
to a large extent, by a similar grant of 
freedom to the RPU’s—through the 
grants they will receive. Each RPU then 
would be responsible for funding its own 
crime control projects. This greater flex- 
ibility for the local governments will per- 
mit them to get projects started without 
going through the laborious application 
and approval process. Things could get 
done in half the time now necessary, Mr. 
Newman has said. The State will allot 
money to the RPUs under a formula 
which weights the crime factor twice as 
heavily as population. For example, 
Cuyahoga County has some 16 percent of 
the State’s population, but more than 23 
percent of the crime. Therefore it will get 
nearly 21 percent of the funds to be made 
available to the RPU's by the State. The 
amount of the block grant that each of 
the six RPU’s could qualify for, based on 
LEAA’s fiscal 1972 allocation to Ohio, 


follows: 
Amount 


of funds 
$3, 340, 980 


RPU's: 


Mr. Speaker, returning to a point I 
made earlier, the Ohio plan permits true 
revenue sharing, not the limited form of 
revenue sharing now inherent in the Safe 
Streets Act, under which only the States 
get a generous grant of Federal funds, 
to be disposed of largely as the States 
please. Under the Ohio system—which is 
consistent with President Nixon’s gen- 
eral revenue-sharing plan—there would 
be a meaningful pass-through of funds 
to the local governments. I submit, then, 
Mr. Speaker, for reasons that President 
Nixon himself has so eloquently stated, 
that the Ohio plan merits consideration 
as a model for reorganization of the Fed- 
eral Government’s safe streets program. 

BLOCK GRANTS FOR LARGE CITIES 


Mr. Speaker, why should large metro- 
politan areas get a block grant of Fed- 
eral funds? Because, as LEAA’s Mr. 
Leonard acknowledges, “all wisdom does 
not reside on the banks of the Potomac.” 
Mr. Leonard believes there is wisdom as 
well in the State capitals, and therefore 
he approves the system under which the 
States share—indeed, have the principal 
voice—in operation of LEAA programs. 
Buy why stop at the State capitals? An 
extension of Mr. Leonard’s logic leads in- 
escapably to the proposition that all wis- 
dom does not reside in the State capitals, 
either. Somewhere out there in the big 
cities, there must be people with brains, 
experience, and motivation sufficient to 
deal with crime at least as successfully— 
or no worse—than it is now being dealt 
with at the State and Federal levels. The 
fact is, it is even conceivable that crime 
might indeed be dealt with more effec- 
tively by those public officials most di- 
rectly concerned with it. 
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Mr. Speaker, we still do not know— 
after more than 3 full years of the LEAA 
program—what causes crime or, once it 
occurs, how to cope with it in a manner 
that best serves the interests of society. 
Since these answers nave so far eluded 
the Federal Government and all 50 State 
governments, why not give the cities an 
opportunity? Is it not possible that a 
city, given a healthy infusion of finan- 
cial assistance, might come up with an 
answer or two? What have we got to 
lose? We know from the crime statistics 
that the LEAA program as presently 
structured is enjoying no success. Is 
it so sacrosanct that it must not be 
changed? Let us consider, rather, the 
prospect that, under a new arrangement, 
a metropolitan area somewhere in the 
country might achieve a measure of suc- 
cess. Perhaps its program could then be 
replicated in other cities. The key, in my 
opinion, is to give cities sufficient sums 
of money quickly, and to accord them 
flexibility in budgeting the money for 
projects that the cities themselves per- 
ceive to hold promise. 

PRESIDENT NIXON PAVES THE WAY 


Mr. Leonard told the Monagan sub- 
committee: 

I am curious about the motives of much 
of the criticism of LEAA. I will suggest 
again—that much of it stems from an end- 
run attempt to discredit revenue sharing, 
since the LEAA block grant aproach is its 
prototype. Revenue sharing is a partnership 
with the people. Those who oppose it exhibit 
a distrust of the people having a large voice 
in the operation of their government. 


Mr. Speaker, I, obviously, am a critic 
of LEAA, but I am certain Mr. Leonard 
could have no quarrel with me—for I 
am in favor of giving the people a larger 
voice in the operation of their Govern- 
ment than he is. I advocate revenue 
sharing, in fact, to a degree that Mr. 
Leonard shrinks from. I want to give it 
to the cities, rather than restrict it to 
the States. It would be folly, Mr. Speaker, 
for Mr. Leonard to suspect my motives, 
for, as it happens, much of what I advo- 
cate has been inspired by messages that 
President Nixon has sent to Congress 
since I have been here. And Mr. Nixon, 
of course, should also be Mr. Leonard’s 
source of inspiration—since Mr. Leonard 
serves him, as I do not. 

What has Mr. Nixon said that is 
pertinent to this discussion? On Febru- 
ary 4, 1971, he said in his message to 
Congress on general revenue sharing: 

Ironically, the central advantage of rev- 
enue sharing—the fact that it combines the 
advantages of Federal taxation with the ad- 
vantages of State and local decision-mak- 
ing—is the very point at which the plan is 
frequently criticized. When one level of 
government spends money that is raised at 
another level, it has been argued, it will 
spend that money less responsibly; when 
those who appropriate tax revenues are no 
longer the same people who levy the taxes, 
they will no longer be as sensitive to tax- 
payer pressures, The best way to hold gov- 
ernment accountable to the people, some sug- 
gest, Is to be certain that taxing authority 
and spending authority coincide. 

If we look at the practice of government 
in modern America, however, we find that 
this is simply not the case. In fact, giving 
States and localities the power to spend cer- 
tain Federal tax monies will increase the in- 
fluence of each citizen on how those monies 
are used. It will make government more re- 
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sponsive to taxpayer pressures. It will en- 
hance accountability. 

In the first place, there is no reason to 
think that the local taxpayer will be less 
motivated to exert pressure concerning the 
way shared revenues are spent. For one thing, 
the local taxpayer is usually a Federal tax- 
payer as well; he would know that it was his 
tax money that was being spent. 

The reason for this is that “accountability” 
really depends, in the end, on accessibility— 
on how easily a given official can be held re- 
sponsible for his spending decisions. The 
crucial question is not where the money 
comes from but whether the official who 
spends it can be made to answer to those 
who are affected by the choices he makes, Can 
they get their views through to him? Is the 
prospect of their future support a signifi- 
cant incentive for him? Can they remove 
him from office if they are unhappy with his 
performance? 

These questions are far more likely to 
receive an affirmative answer in a smaller 
jurisdiction than in a larger one. 

In addition, each constituent has a greater 
influence on policy as the number of con- 
stituents declines. An angry group of com- 
muters, for example, will have far less impact 
in a Senatorial or Congressional election 
than in an election for alderman or county 
executive. And it is also true that the alder- 
man or county executive will often be able 
to change the local policy in question far 
more easily than a single Congressman or 
Senator can change policy at the Federal 
level. 

At the local level, however, the situation 
is often reversed. City councils, school boards 
and other local authorities are constantly 
spending revenues which are raised by State 
governments—in this sense, revenue sharing 
has been with us for some time. But the 
separation of taxing and spending authority 
does not diminish the ability of local voters 
to hold local officials responsible for their 
stewardship of all public funds. 

In short, revenue sharing will not shield 
State and local officials from taxpayer pres- 
sures. It will work in just the opposite direc- 
tion. Under revenue sharing, it will be harder 
for State and local officials to excuse their 
errors by pointing to empty treasures or to 
pass the buck by blaming Federal bureau- 
crats for misdirected spending. Only leaders 
who have the responsibility to decide and the 
means to implement their decisions can 
really be held accountable when they fail. 


And on March 2, 1971, President Nixon 
said in a message to Congress that advo- 
cated a special revenue sharing program, 
focused on crime: 


Equally burdensome are project-by-project 
requirements for prior Federal approval of 
grants. These requirements often delay the 
availability of much needed funds; generate 
Federal, as well as State and local, bureau- 
cratic delay, and inject needless confusion 
into the Federal, State and local relationship. 
Rigidity in adhering to exact requirements is 
rewarded, and new or imaginative ideas are 
frequently lost because they fail to fit exact 
bureaucratic guidelines. 

And, because the Federal Government, 
with all the best intentions, cannot really 
know the needs of the States and local gov- 
ernment units as well as the pecple who 
govern at those levels, these grants fre- 
quently cannot be aimed with real precision 
at the needs which exist at those levels. 

I have long supported the concept of block 
grants which permit State and local govern- 
ing units to receive financial assistance on 
the basis of what they know is necessary. 

I believe the time has come to further re- 
form our system of providing financial as- 
sistance, and to streamline, where we can, 
the system of grant aid by adopting a sys- 
tem of Special Revenue Sharing which pro- 
vides the benefits of Federal assistance with- 
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out the burdens of assistance built into the 
present grant programs. 

This program is based on the assumption 
that those who bear responsibility at the 
State and local level are best qualified to 
identify their enforcement problems, and to 
set the priorities and develop the means to 
solve these problems. It is designed particu- 
larly to encourage and provide for experi- 
mentation and innovation in the search for 
more effective solutions to the crime prob- 
lem, 


In this crime message, however, Presi- 
dent Nixon inexplicably failed to follow 
his arguments to the ultimate conclu- 
sion. For some reason, he did not pro- 
pose crime control to large population 
centers, as well as the States. The State- 
centered LEAA program remains intact 
under the Nixon plan, with some pro- 
posed changes. For example, while the 
States would continue to draft compre- 
hensive crime control plans, review and 
approval of the plans would not be re- 
quired before Federal money would be- 
gin flowing to the States. Legislation im- 
plementing this plan was introduced in 
the House—(H.R. 5408)—and the Sen- 
ate—(S. 1087)—but the administration 
has not pushed either bill. I hope the 
President has not forgotten them, for 
they could become a vehicle for the kind 
of action I advocate. 

Mr. Speaker, on March 5, 1971, Presi- 

dent Nixon had delivered to Congress 
still another special revenue-sharing 
message, this one dealing with urban 
community development. In this mes- 
sage he again supplied us with a ration- 
ale for extending revenue sharing to 
cities for crime control purposes. The 
President said in the urban community 
message: 
This Special Revenue Sharing program is 
bullt upon a fundamental faith in the in- 
herent capacity of local governments to gov- 
ern well—if they are given sufficient re- 
sources and sufficient responsibility. 

Some will argue against such a program 
by contending that a number of State and 
local officials will prove to be unresponsive 
or irresponsible. But this is no reason to re- 
ject revenue sharing. Whenever one is deal- 
ing with thousands of local officials, there is 
always a danger that some will prove to be 
less worthy of one’s confidence than others. 
That is always the risk of moving toward 
greater freedom—it necessarily becomes more 
difficult for any one authority to guarantee 
how the many will behave. 

The question is not whether revenue shar- 
ing is a foolproof way to avoid bad decisions. 
No system can do that. The question is 
whether—on balance—revenue sharing is 
more likely or less likely to produce good 
decisions then our present system of grants- 
in-aid. 

The question is not whether there are 
risks in this program. Of course there are. 
The question is whether the rewards out- 
weigh those risks. 

THE EMERGENCY CRIME CONTROL ACT OF 1971 

With the philosophical sanction, then, 
of the White House, Mr. Speaker, I offer 
my Emergency Crime Control Act of 
1971, and I ask that my colleagues here 
bear with me while I explain its provi- 
sions, I ask also that the Justice Depart- 
ment, preoccupied so far with defending 
the existing LEAA program, open its 
mind now to the proposals I make here. 
This bill, like most others introduced in 
this Chamber, is a first draft—no doubt 
with imperfections. Prompt comments 
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from the Justice Department—hopefully, 
constructive comments—could serve ei- 
ther to improve the legislation, or at least 
to precipitate further debate on one of 


‘the urgent issues of our time. 


First, the bill seeks to establish new 
entities for LEAA purposes, termed “high 
crime urban areas.” Such an area is de- 
fined as— 

Any city with a population of not less 
than 250,000 and any counties, boroughs, or 
parishes, if any, with respect to which such 
city substantially uses or shares services 
relating to law enforcement. 


There are 56 such communities in the 
United States, according to the 1970 cen- 
sus. The figure of 250,000 is obviously 
arbitrary, but it was selected for two rea- 
sons. First, I believe it necessary, because 
of the useless “thin dew,” to select a rela- 
tively small number of communities that 
could be soaked in a solution of tax funds 
thick enough to prompt the growth of 
meaningful crime control projects. Sec- 
ond, as Joseph C. Goulden pointed out 
last November in an excellent article in 
the Nation magazine: 

The crime rate in cities larger than 250,000 
is double the national rate. 


The reason for including counties—not 
merely cities—in the so-called high crime 
urban areas is that, in most jurisdic- 
tions, the city controls the police force 
alone, while the county operates the 
courts and correctional facilities. Al- 
though most of the crime occurs in the 
central city rather than in the suburbs 
surrounding it, no comprehensive pro- 
grams could be launched were the courts 
and correctional officials not brought 
into the planning and operation. 

Second, the bill provides for an auto- 
matic pass-through of LEAA planning 
funds to the high crime urban areas. The 
State would act merely as a conduit, re- 
ceiving the money from LEAA and relay- 
ing it. The amount of planning funds 
that a high crime urban area would re- 
ceive would be a percentage of the plan- 
ning funds the State gets from LEAA— 
that percentage being figured on the basis 
of the formula recently devised by the 
State of Ohio—a formula wherein both 
population and crime incidence is taken 
into account, with the crime rate being 
accorded twice the weight as population. 

Third, the bill stipulates that such 
grants “be in lieu of any other grant 
under this subsection to any unit of gen- 
eral local government or combination 
of such units which is located within the 
boundary of such high crime urban area.” 
In other words, all LEAA planning funds 
would go exclusively to the high crime 
urban area in the first instance, and none 
of it need be shared at that stage with 
any governmental entity within the area 
or comprising the area. 

Fourth, the bill asserts that each high 
crime urban area, “shall constitute a sep- 
arate regional planning unit.” This would 
preclude its becoming submerged in any 
larger intrastate region that might exist 
for LEAA purposes inside the State. As 
a separate regional planning unit, the 
high crime urban area would— 

(A) assist in the development of the com- 
prehensive State plan, (B) take receipt from 
the State planning agency of all Federal 
funds granted under this part for use in such 
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high crime urban area, and (C) assist in co- 
ordinating all law enforcement efforts within 
such high crime urban area which are in 
whole or in part assisted by Federal funds... 


Fifth, the bill provides for an auto- 
matic block grant, from the State, of 
action and project funds to the high 
crime urban areas. Here, too, there would 
be an automatic pass-through of Federal 
funds, based on the Ohio formula. Re- 
ceipt of the block grant would hinge only 
on two simple conditions. First, the State 
would have to receive a plan for use of 
the money, although there would be no 
requirement for awaiting review and ap- 
proval of the plan. To impose such a re- 
quirement would serve only to delay the 
flow of funds. This feature is consistent 
with President Nixon’s special revenue- 
sharing plan. The second condition would 
be that the State be notified that an 
Urban Law Enforcement Council has 
been organized within the high crime 
urban area. This Council, consisting of 
representatives of the city and county 
governments, would receive the funds 
and also be responsible for programing 
use and distribution of the funds within 
the high crime urban area. Until such a 
Council is organized, the State would be 
forbidden to hand over the block grant. 
It is my firm belief, Mr. Speaker, that the 
prospect of receiving a significant 
amount of money would provide suf- 
ficient incentive for the city and county 
officials to join hands to develop a com- 
prehensive plan. There has been a delay 
in funding Ohio’s large urban areas, 
under the Ohio plan, because not all the 
city and county officials have come to- 
gether to draft a plan. In the meantime, 
the State has been funding individual 
projects within the urban areas. But un- 
der my proposal, projects within the 
geographical confines of the high crime 
urban area could not be funded by the 
State unless the Council has been or- 
ganized to receive the money and sanc- 
tion the project. Where there is initial 
foot-dragging on establishing a Council, 
I should think it would end quickly under 
my proposal, because civic pressure on 
the public officials would become over- 
whelming. One could expect such pres- 
sures to develop when it becomes known 
that a significant sum of money is avail- 
able to the area, but it has not been 
claimed because of bickering or stub- 
bornness by elected officials. 

Sixth, the bill would give to the Council 
exclusive control of all LEAA funds con- 
tained in the block grant to the high 
crime urban area. The bill says: 

Each such block grant shall be designed to 
cover 2ll law enforcement programs and proj- 
ects which are undertaken within the high 
crime urban area. 

THE SPECIAL IMPACT PROGRAM 


In addition to this basic restructuring 
of the LEAA, I am proposing also, at this 
time, a new emergency program to rap- 
idly channel crime-fighting funds to ur- 
ban areas where the immediate need is 
so desperate. For much too long now, 
residents of our cities have been victim- 
ized by a crime rate greatly exceeding 
that of suburban and rural areas. I do not 
think they should be made to wait a mo- 
ment longer for additional protection. 

More money alone will not solve the 
crime problem in our cities, but at least 
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it will put more policemen on the beat, 
help law enforcement officers to obtain 
modern equipment, and allow other 
needed improvements—now in the 
criminal justice system as a whole. 

For these reasons, I urge the enact- 
ment of a temporary 3-year program of 
direct Federal block grants to the high 
crime urban areas for law enforcement 
purposes. 

In this connection, then, title II of the 
Emergency Crime Control Act of 1971 
provides for temporary “special impact 
grants” to the high crime urban areas— 
“to enable them to accelerate the initia- 
tion or expansion of programs and proj- 
ects designed to cope with the unique 
and growing problem of urban crime.” 
These grants would be made directly to 
the councils by LEAA, and would not be 
channeled through the States. The grant 
would be based wholly on the population 
of each area—$5 per capita. Total cost of 
the special impact program would be 
about $362,500,000 a year for 3 years. For 
fiscal year 1972, this would require sup- 
plementing the appropriation for LEAA, 
but in that event, the total appropriation 
still would fall within the figure au- 
thorized earlier by Congress. Purposes of 
these grants would be to give the urban 
areas a truly adequate sum of money, 
hopefully for developing experimental 
and innovative projects. There would be 
absolutely no strings attached, in con- 
trast to the block grant received from 
the States, which would be subject to 
certain restrictions and matching re- 
quirements already written into the 
Safe Streets Act. Under the special 
impact program, funding would be im- 
mediate. Again, only two prior condi- 
tions would have to be met. First, LEAA 
would have to receive notification that a 
council has been organized; second, the 
council would have to file a plan indi- 
cating how the money is to be used—but, 
again, review and approval of the plan 
would not be required prior to funding. 

Further the bill states that it is the 
intention of Congress that the special 
impact funds are to be so used as not to 
supplant State or local funds, but to in- 
crease the amounts of such funds that 
would in the absence of such Federal 
funds be made available for law enforce- 
ment purposes. 

Another reason for the Special Impact 
grants, Mr. Speaker, is that the so-called 
discretionary funding program of LEAA 
has not been operating as it should. My 
colleagues here will recall that, under the 
discretionary program, LEAA holds back 
a certain sum of money that is omitted 
from the initial distribution to the States. 
Out of this sum, LEAA funds projects 
that the agency itself selects. Some cities 
that have felt neglected by their States 
have looked to the discretionary program 
for relief. However, it has been LEAA’s 
policy to funnel the discretionary funds, 
too, through the States. This has been 
the case even though the Comptroller 
General said in a ruling issued January 
5, 1970—B-157179—tthat there is ample 
authority in the Safe Streets Act for the 
LEAA administrator to dispatch discre- 
tionary funds directly to the cities. One 
result has been, ironically, that it takes 
even longer for cities to receive discre- 
tionary funds from LEAA than it does for 
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them to receive regular Safe Streets 
funds from the States. The U.S. Confer- 
ence of Mayors, in its statement filed 
with the Monagan subcommittee last 
week, had this to say about the discre- 
tionary program: 

The discretionary grant program, that ele- 
ment of the Safe Streets Act to which cities 
have looked with some hope ever since the 
start of the program, is also becoming in- 
creasingly difficult for cities to participate in. 
Though the legislative history surrounding 
enactment of the Safe Streets Act, and lan- 
guage in the statute itself, clearly intended 
for LEAA to provide support for projects de- 
veloped at the local level, the discretionary 
program is increasingly being used by LEAA 
to impose its “impact” priorities on the 
cities. 

Unfortunately, LEAA is having difficulty 
deciding what its “impact” priorities should 
be, thus making it impossible for cities to 
apply for discretionary grant assistance and 
get any idea of whether the project will be 
funded. 

Earlier this year, LEAA indicated to cities 
that there would be a large surplus of dis- 
cretionary grant funds available in fiscal 
1971 and that the cities should take imme- 
diate action to develop projects for which 
these funds could be used. On this invitation, 
many cities spent considerable money and 
effort developing applications for projects 
which would improve their criminal justice 
systems in areas of most urgent concern. 

Applications for funds filed under this 
program now total well over $200 million. 
Hopes were high. However, only $70 million 
is available and despite the high level of 
quality applications, LEAA has yet to set 
its own priorities and very little of this $70 
million has been allocated. As a consequence 
of the frustrations arising from this experi- 
ence, cities and counties are likely to avoid 
the discretionary program in the future ex- 
cept where a program is a low priority and 
can be set aside for a time or deleted with- 
out damage. 

For example, Portland, Oregon submitted 
13 applications for discretionary funding in 
1971. Nine proposals were rejected, one fund- 
ed and three are pending. No reasons were 
given for the rejections, and the funded 
project was not the highest priority. The city 
gave the state a list of its discretionary 
priorities, which was worked into the State’s 
list of priorities. The proposals which have 
been funded by LEAA were at the bottom of 
the list. Meanwhile, the county bought a 
building to operate grants which have failed 
to come in. In another case in the same city, 
the LEAA regional office recommended that 
Portland seek refunding of a “Large City 
Special Grant” under another category. It 
was a high priority program and was re- 
jected. They could have continued it in the 
Same category had not the Regional Office, 
in error, intervened.” 


Appended here, Mr. Speaker, is a list 
of the proposed high crime urban areas 
and their populations. Some of the areas 
take in more than one county because 
the central city is served by criminal 
justice facilities of more than one 
county: 

INOW? Wore, Wert cose ot ee 7,895, 563 
Chicago, Ill 5, 985, 710 
Los Angeles, Calif 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Detroit, Mich. 

Houston, Tex 

Baltimore, 
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Buffalo, N. 
Cincinnati, 
Nashville-Davidson, Tenn. 


Minneapolis, Minn... 
Ft. Worth, Tex 
Portland, Oreg 
Toledo, Ohio 


Oklahoma City, Okla.. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky 

Long Beach, Calif.. 
Omaha, Nebr 


695, 055 
7, 032, O75 
389, 455 
1, 267, 792 


Honolulu, Hawaii 
El Paso, Tex--...-- 
St. Paul, Minn 
Norfolk, Va 
Birmingham, Ala 
Rochester, N.Y 


Witchita, Kans 

Akron, Ohio. 

Tucson, Ariz 

Jersey City, N.J.---------------- 
Sacramento, Calif $ 
Austin, Tex 295, 516 


At this point, Mr. Speaker, I enter also, 
for the consideration of my colleagues, 
the text of the Emergency Crime Control 
Act of 1971. The bill follows: 

H.R. 11813 
A bill to provide for greater and more efficient 

Federal financial assistance to certain large 

cities with a high incidence of crime, and 

for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SecTion 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Emergency Crime Control Act of 1971”. 
TITLE I—PLANNING AND LAW ENFORCE- 

MENT GRANTS TO HIGH CRIME URBAN 

AREA 


DEFINITION OF HIGH CRIME URBAN AREA 


Sec. 101. Section 601 of title I of the Omni- 
bus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968 is amended— 

(A) in subsection (d), by inserting after 
“means any” the following: “high crime 
urban area”, and 

(B) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(m) ‘High crime urban area’ means any 
city with a population of not less than 250,- 
000 and any counties, boroughs, or parishes, 
if any, with respect to which such city sub- 
stantally uses or shares services relating to 
law enforcement.” 


HIGH CRIME URBAN AREAS TO CONSTITUTE SEP- 
ARATE REGIONAL PLANNING UNITS 

Sec. 102. Section 303 of title I of the Omni- 
bus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968 is amended by striking out “and” at 
the end of paragraph (11), striking out the 
period at the end of paragraph (12) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “; and ", and adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

“(18) provide that in addition to other re- 
gional planning units, if any, which may be 
established within the State, each high crime 
urban area within such State shall constitute 
a separate regional planning unit which shall 
(A) assist in the development of the compre- 
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hensive State plan, (B) take receipt from the 
State planning agency of all Federal funds 
granted under this part for use in such high 
crime urban area, and (C) assist in coordi- 
nating all law enforcement efforts within 
such high crime urban area which are in 
whole or in part assisted by Feders! funds 
under this title.” 


PLANNING GRANTS TO HIGH CRIME URBAN AREAS 


Sec. 103. Section 203 of title I of the Omni- 
bus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968 is amended— 

(A) by inserting “(1)” immediately after 
the subsection designation “(c)”; 

(B) in the third sentence of subsection (c), 
by striking out “In” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), in”; and 

(C) by inserting immediately after subsec- 
tion (c) the following new paragrap*: 

“(2) (A) In allocating such 40 pc: centum 
of funds to units of general local governi.1ent 
under this subsection, each State planning 
agency shall grant to each high crime urban 
area within its jurisdiction an amount which 
is determined by the following formula: 

“(i) Multiply 1 times the percentage of the 
State population which resides within the 
particular high crime urban area. 

“(ii) Multiply 2 times the percentage of 
the incidence of all crime in the State which 
takes place in the particular high crime 
urban area (as determined by the use of 
suitable crime statistics) . 

“(iii) Add the products determined under 
clauses (i) and (ii), and divide the sum of 
the products by 3. 

“(iv) The quotient determined under 
clause (ili) represents the percentage of such 
40 per centum of funds which shall be 
granted in each case under this subsection 
to each high crime urban area. 

“(B) A grant made under this paragraph to 
a high crime urban area shall be in lieu of 
any other grant under this subsection to any 
unit of general local government or combina- 
tion of such units which is located within 
the boundary of such high crime urban area.” 


LAW ENFORCEMENT BLOCK GRANTS TO HIGH 
CRIME URBAN AREAS 


Sec. 104. Section 304 of title I of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 is amended by inserting immedi- 
ately after “Sec. 304.” the following: “(a) 
Except as provided in subsection (b),” and by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection : 

“(b) (1) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a), each State planning agency 
shall make a block grant in lieu of program 
and project grants to each high crime urban 
area within the State which (A) notifies 
such agency that there has been organized 
within such area an Urban Law Enforcement 
Council and (B) submits to such agency a 
plan for the use of such grant. Such notifi- 
cation and submission of a plan shall be in 
lieu of any application for assistance under 
this part on behalf of any other unit of 
general local government or combination of 
units of general local government which is 
included within the boundary of such high 
crime urban area. Each such block grant shall 
be made directly to the Urban Law Enforce- 
ment Council (or such fiscal agent as the 
Council may designate), and each such Coun- 
cil shall have the responsibility for deter- 
mining the manner and method in which 
each such grant is used within the high 
crime urban area it represents. Each such 
block grant shall be designed to cover all 
law enforcement programs and projects which 
are undertaken within the high crime urban 
area. 

“(2) Each State planning agency shall 
grant to each high crime urban area an 
amount which is determined by the following 
formula: 

“(A) Multiply 1 times the percentage of 
the State population which resides within 
the particular high crime urban area. 
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“(B) Multiply 2 times the percentage of 
the incidence of all crime in the State which 
takes place in the particular high crime ur- 
ban area (as determined by the use of suit- 
able crime statistics). 

“(C) Add the products determined under 
subparagraphs (A) and (B), and divide the 
sum of the products by 3. 

“(D) The quotient determined under sub- 
paragraph (C) represents the percentage of 
all funds (available from the State under 
this part for grants to units of general local 
government and combinations of such units) 
which shall be granted in each case to each 
high crime urban area. 

“(3) The Urban Law Enforcement Council 
for each high crime urban area shall be com- 
posed of representatives of (A) each city 
within such high crime urban area with a 
population of not less than 250,000, and (B) 
each county, borough, or parish, if any, with 
respect to which each such city substantially 
uses or shares services relating to law en- 
forcement.” 


TITLE II—SPECIAL IMPACT GRANTS TO 
HIGH INTENSITY URBAN AREAS 

Sec. 201. Title I of the Omnibus Crime 

Control and Safe Streets Act is amended by 

redesignating parts F, G, H, and I as parts 

G, H, I, and J, respectively, and inserting 
after part E the following new part: 

“Part F—GRANTS FOR COMBATING CRIME IN 
HIGH-CRIME URBAN AREAS 


“Sec. 471. It is the purpose of this part to 
provide Federal financial assistance to cer- 
tain urban areas in order to enable them to 
accelerate the initiation or expansion of pro- 
grams and projects designed to cope with 
the unique and growing problem of urban 
crime 

“Sec 472. The Administration shall make a 
block grant under this part to each high 
crime urban area which (A) notifies it that 
there has been organized within such area 
an Urban Law Enforcement Council (as pro- 
vided for in section 304(b)(3)), and (B) 
submits to it a plan for the use of such 
grant. The Administration shall make a block 
grant under this part to each high crime 
urban area in the amount of $5 per person 
multiplied by the population of such area 
as determined by the most recently available 
decennial census. It is the intention of the 
Congress that Federal funds made available 
under this title will not be used to supplant 
State or local funds, but will be used to in- 
crease the amount of funds that would other- 
wise be mace available for law enforcement 
purposes. 

“Sec. 473. If the sums appropriated for 
any fiscal year for making grants pursuant 
to this part are not sufficient to pay in full the 
total amounts which all eligible units of 
general locw government are eligible to re- 
ceive unde’ this part for such year. then the 
amount evailable for grants to such eligi- 
ble units shall be ratedly reduced if neces- 
sary. 

“Sec. 474. Grants shall be made rvailable 
under this part for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1972, June 30, 1973, ard June 30, 
1974. At the close of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1974, no further grants shall be made 
under this part. There is authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
for the purposes of carrying out this part.” 


LONG-TERM FINANCING FOR COR- 
PORATION FOR PUBLIC BROAD- 
CASTING 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. MACDONALD) is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, today I am introducing 
legislation which will provide long-term 
financing for the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting. 
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In 1967 the Carnegie Commission 
urged that the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting be financed on a long-term 
basis in order to permit its operation 
free from “political interference.” The 
legislation which created CPB and which 
came out of the communications sub- 
committee following the Carnegie Com- 
mission report did not establish the 
mechanism for true permanent financing 
of CPB. It was felt that more time and 
study were required before making such 
an important decision. 

At that time Congress authorized $9 
million to be appropriated to enable the 
Corporation to come into being. It was 
made clear that this was intended to be 
“seed money” pending a long-range fi- 
nancing plan to be submitted by the ad- 
ministration. In the committee report 
which accompanied the Public Broad- 
casting Act, the need for permanent 
financing was stated clearly and con- 
cisely by the ranking minority member 
of our committee, Congressman WILLIAM 
SPRINGER, who urged that “a workable 
and acceptable plan must be presented or 
all that we have done to date will be for 
naught.” 

But to date, 3 years into this admin- 
istration’s term, the Congress and the 
American people are still waiting for such 
a plan from the executive branch. Last 
year during the 1972 budget preparation 
period a decision was made by the ad- 
ministration to develop financing legisla- 
tion for CPB. Nine months ago, the Pres- 
ident renewed the commitment delivered 
when he stated in his proposed budget for 
fiscal year 1972: 

Legislation will be proposed to provide an 
improved financing arrangement for the 
Corporation. 


After a series of unending delays we are 
still without an administration plan. 


My responsibilities as chairman of the 
Communications and Power Subcommit- 
tee of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee require me to point out 
the seriousness of the present situation: 
further delay will jeopardize the continu- 
ation and endanger the effectiveness of 
public broadcasting. Absent a financing 
plan for this purpose, we must face up to 
the fact that discontinuance of public 
broadcasting is a logical consequence. 
Unless action is taken immediately mil- 
lions of Americans who have gotten into 
the habit of looking and listening regu- 
larly to public broadcasting for quality 
programing in both the education and 
the entertainment fields will be deprived 
of that source of relief from the often 
banal offerings of commercial broad- 
casting. 

The responsibility for initiating the 
promised permanent financing legisla- 
tion within the executive branch lies with 
the Office of Telecommunications Policy. 

Its director spoke at the recent con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Broadcasters—NAEB—in Miami and 
criticized public broadcasting for the di- 
rections in which he claimed it was head- 
ing. Yet all he could say about the ad- 
ministration’s plan to improve CPB fi- 
nancing was that it lay in the distant 
future if public broadcasting continues 
to be structured as it is today and mov- 
ing in the direction it seems to be 
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headed. And still we in the Congress 
wait. 

Developments during this year, capped 
by this suggestion by an administration 
appointee that public broadcasting struc- 
ture itself in his image, illustrate more 
clearly than ever the need for permanent 
insulation of the Corporation from out- 
side interference and control. 

Public broadcasting is being subjected 
to a new technique developed in Wash- 
ington which can be termed “intimida- 
tion by raised eyebrow.” While the cur- 
rent administration certainly did not 
originate the technique, it has refined it 
to a real art. A well-placed phone call, 
a well-timed speech, or a coincidental 
personal investigation can all apply that 
Government pressure which we had 
hoped the media were protected from by 
virtue of the Constitution or an act of 
Congress. 

The theme of freedom from govern- 
mental pressures has been dominant in 
virtually all discussions of permanent 
financing for the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting. I have repeatedly em- 
phasized that the presence of Federal 
money must not turn public broadcast- 
ing into a voice of the Government. For 
while public broadcasters must depend 
upon Federal sources for funding, they 
must be assured that they will be free 
from any Federal control over program- 
ing. 

The Chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Dean Burch, 
reiterated the point in his testimony be- 
fore the Communications Subcommittee 
in April of 1970: 

The Commission wishes to stress, however, 
as it has in the past, the crucial importance 
of obtaining for the Corporation at the earli- 
est possible time a permanent financial base 
not dependant upon annual appropriations. 
The Committee will recall that the Carnegie 
Commission recommended establishment of 
permanent financing of a very substantial 
order at an early date. Too great a delay in 
finding the permanent financing solution 
will adversely affect the development of the 
Corporation and thus of the nation’s non- 
commercial educational system. 


In the absence of an administration 
plan for financing, I have decided to 
introduce a bill which is designed to 
embrace the characteristics of perma- 
nent financing and which is at the same 
time consistent with sound economic 
principles that do not impose unreason- 
able burdens upon any segment of the 
economy. 

This legislation would establish a spe- 
cial fund in the Treasury known as the 
“Public Broadcasting Fund.” 

Money would go into the fund through 
a 2-for-1 matching program with a 
definite base amount set aside for the 
Corporation. The bill calls for maximum 
funding limits over a 5-year period 1973 
through 1977. It also provides that of the 
total amount received by the Corporation 
from the fund each year, not less than 
30 percent shall be distributed to public 
television and radio stations. This pro- 
vision will insure that continued and 
increased support to the stations will re- 
main a top priority of the Corporation. 

The matching provision in my bill is 
intended to provide an incentive for in- 
creased non-Federal support. I am hope- 
ful this will encourage State and local 
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governments, as well as private sources, 
to increase their contribution to this 
unique and greatly-needed public service. 

It is important, I believe, that this 
proposed funding plan will permit the 
Corporation to maintain administrative 
discretion over program and station 
support grants, as well as all other serv- 
ices provided by the Corporation. 

In order for the Corporation to dis- 
charge its responsibility to build and 
strengthen a public broadcasting system 
that best serves the greatest number of 
American listeners and viewers, it must 
be free in its decisionmaking responsibil- 
ity. The Public Broadcasting Act of 1967 
is grounded on that principle. 

The full promise of public broadcasting 
cannot be achieved until a plan for per- 
manent financing is put into effect. I am 
confident the Congress will recognize 
this fact and adopt this much needed 
legislation. Also, I encourage the admin- 
istration to work with us in a cooper- 
ative spirit of support for our efforts. 

Mr. Speaker, I include a summary of 
this legislation and urge its consideration 
by my colleagues. 

ANALYSIS AND SUMMARY 


Variations of the “matching fund” concept 
were included in both the Corporation’s au- 
thorization bill for fiscal years 1971 and 1972. 
This “matching fund" proposal does embrace 
the characteristics of permanent financing 
which are consistent with sound economic 
principles that do not impose unreasonable 
burdens upon any segment of the economy. 
Those characteristics are: 

1. Protection from extraneous influence 
and control; 

2. Large in amount; 

3. Stable and assured; 

4. Capable of increases over time; 

5. Devoid of harsh economic effects on 
commercial broadcasting or other enterprises, 
or on particular segments of the public; 

6. Sensible in linkage between those who 
pay and those who benefit; 

7. Compatible with (and encouraging to) 
growth of non-Federal financing. 

Explanation of the proposed technical 
changes in the 1967 Act, and a description of 
the “matching fund” section including the 
levels of funding requested over a five-year 
period follows: 


TITLE I--EXPANSION OF SCOPE AND IMPROVED 
FINANCING OF CORPORATION FOR PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING 


Sec. 101. 

(a) (J). New subparagraph (J) is intended 
to provide Corporation authority to “encour- 
age and assist the utilization and develop- 
ment” of new technology (nonbroadcast) for 
the production and distribution of educa- 
tional radio and television programs. 

(b) (K) (1). Subsection (K) of the Act (fi- 
nancing section) is amended to provide for 
the establishment of a special fund in the 
‘Treasury known as the “Public Broadcasting 
Fund.” A five-year appropriation is requetsed 
calling for the following amounts: 

(1) $65,000,000 for fiscal year ending June 
30, 1973; 

(2) $90,000,000 for fiscal year ending June 
30, 1974; 

(3) $120,000,000 for fiscal year ending June 
30, 1975; 

(4) $140,000,000 for fiscal year ending June 
30, 1976; and 

(5) $160,000,000 for fiscal year ending June 
30, 1977. 

(b) (K) (2). This section establishes proce- 
dures for distributing funds from the Treas- 
ury Fund to the Corporation. 

(A) A base of $35,000,000 in fiscal year 1973; 
$40,00,000 in fiscal year 1974; and 

$50,000,000 in each of the three succeeding 
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fiscal years is provided from the Fund direct- 
ly to the Corporation for its own use. 

(B) An amount which cquals one-half 
of the non-Federal support for public broad- 
casting (match provision) is also made avail- 
able to the Corporation provided, however, 
the total amount distributed to the Cor- 
poration does not exceed $65,000,000 in FY 
1973; $90,000,000 in FY 1974; $120,000,000 
in FY 1975; $140,000,000 in FY 1976; and 
$160,000,000 in FY 1977. 

The matching provision is intended to pro- 
vide an incentive for increasing non-Federal 
support to the public broadcasting system. 
The multi-year funding levels represent pro- 
jections made by the Corporation over the 
past three years and agreed as reasonable 
by the Administration, They are in keeping 
with the needs of the system and the anti- 
cipated growth of non-Federal income to 
the system as a whole. 

(b) (K) (3). This subsection provides that 
the Corporation will distribute not less than 
30% of the total amount received from the 
fund each year to the stations. 

(b) (K) (4). This subsection provides that 
the Corporation shall set “Standards” for 
eligibility and distribution of the funds pro- 
vided under the proceeding paragraph. 

(b) (K) (5). Provides that monies paid 
from the Treasury Fund to the Corporation 
shall be paid at the beginning of each fiscal 
year. 

In summary, the characteristics of this 
proposal provides for: 

(1) Creation of “Public Broadcasting 
Fund” within the Treasury; 

(2) Authorizes deposits in the Pund for 
a five-year period; 

(3) Amounts authorized: 

(a) A definite amount of $35 million in- 
creasing to $50 million after 3 years; and 

(b) An “incentive” amount (one-half of 
the total, non-Federal funds received by the 
whole non-commercial system). 

(4) Of the Federally appropriated funds 
under the bill, 30% would be distributed to 
the stations according to standards estab- 
lished by the Corporation. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
California (Mr. DANIELSON) is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, November 15, 1971, I was neces- 
sarily absent from the House Chamber 
on official business where I was discuss- 
ing current legislation before the annual 
conference of the North American Judges 
Association. 

During the proceedings, a number of 
rolicall votes were taken on bills which 
were brought up under suspension of 
the rules. Had I been present, I would 
have voted as follows: 

I would have voted “yea” on roll No. 
386, the Cancer Attack Act, H.R. 11302, 
which passed with a vote of yeas 350, 
nays 5. 

I would have voted “yea” on roll No. 
387, membership in international crim- 
inal police, H.R. 11350, which passed 
with a vote of yeas 344, nays 0. 

I would have voted “yea” on roll No. 
388, copyright protection, Senate Joint 
Resolution 132, which passed with a vote 
of yeas 300, nays 49. 

I would have voted “yea” on roll No. 
389, disability and death pension, H.R. 
11651, which passed with a vote of yeas 
351, nays 0. 

I would have voted “yea” on roll No. 
394, dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation, H.R. 11652, which passed with 
a vote of yeas 350, nays 0. 
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I would have noted “nay” on roll No. 
391, redwood tracts taken for parks, 
H.R. 11080, which was defeated by a vote 
of yeas 148, nays 203. 


COMPREHENSIVE TEST BAN 
TREATY—CAN IT BE VERIFIED 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. HOLIFIELD) is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 27 and 28, 1971, the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy held public hear- 
ings on the matter of nuclear test de- 
tection identification, and location. These 
open hearings were held by Congressman 
MELVIN Price, chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Research, Development and 
Radiation. The purpose of the hearings 
was to determine progress that had been 
made in the ability of seismologists to dif- 
ferentiate between earthquakes and 
underground nuclear explosions. 

Beginning in the late 1950’s, the Joint 
Committee has been in the forefront of 
those who wished to understand the proc- 
ess of nuclear test detection, identifica- 
tion, and location so that we could 
achieve what all world leaders should 
want—and that is a comprehensive nu- 
clear test ban treaty which could be un- 
dertaken by all nations without fear that 
clandestine and undetected nuclear tests 
could take place for the development of 
weapons. The October 27-28 hearings 
were to update the last Joint Committee 
hearings held in 1963. 

I would like to commend my colleague, 
Met Price, for an excellent job. The 
Joint Committee hearings were geared 
to understanding the technical accom- 
plishments which would or would not al- 
low the United States to enter into a com- 
prehensive test ban treaty. 

I believe the hearings brought out two 
significant points. 

First of all, a determined evader could 
conduct nuclear tests with a good proba- 
bility of not being caught if he stayed be- 
low the 20-kiloton range. Nuclear weap- 
ons scientists tell me that much could 
be accomplished in nuclear weapons de- 
velopment below that range. 

The second significant point brought 
out is that onsite inspection would not 
be of as much value as we previously 
thought if the basic seismic data did not 
reveal a reasonably precise location for 
an onsite inspection team to search. 

The subcommittee is now giving con- 
sideration to holding follow-on hearings 
to look into the broader aspects of the 
detection, identification, and location of 
seismic events as they relate to a com- 
prehensive test ban treaty. I believe 
clearly that we have taken a significant 
first step by obtaining the technical data 
associated with developments of seismol- 
ogy in the field of underground nuclear 
test detection. The scientific testimony 
received appears to indicate that much 
more must be done before the United 
States can have any real assurance that 
clandestine underground nuclear tests 
conducted by potential adversaries could 
be identified and located by so-called 
national means. 

A broader issue which has in it hidden 
potential danger to our national security 
is whether for international political rea- 
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sons we are willing to make a judgment 
that it is not significant what can be ac- 
complished below 20 kilotons. Before 
making this judgment, I would like to 
receive more reassuring testimony than 
I heard at the October 27-28 meetings. 

In connection with the vitally impor- 
tant question of detection, identification, 
and location of nuclear weapons tests, I 
think it is well to point out, as I didin a 
statement last April 13, that the press 
has consistently given an optimistic in- 
terpretation to the accomplishments that 
seismologists have made in identifying 
nuclear weapons tests. An example of 
this can be found in a Washington Post 
article of last April which the headline 
“Tiniest A-Blasts Identifiable Now.” This 
article states, in part, the following: 

The improvements in explosion detection 
now enable seismometers as far away as 4,000 


miles to pick out weapons tests with less 
force than one kiloton. 


The article of course does not go into 
the matters of identification and location 
of a particular detonation. I contrast 
that with the responsible reporting by 
the Stockholm International Peace Re- 
search Institute—SIPRI—in its 1971 pro- 
gress report entitled “Seismic Methods 
for Monitoring Underground Explosions” 
which indicates that, and I quote: 

We can also identify as such explosions 
from known test sites if they are equivalent 
to an explosion with a yield of 20 kilotons or 
more in hard rock. 


The members of the SIPRI Seismic 
Study Group come from various nations 
throughout the world and are outstand- 
ing seismologists and students of world 
affairs. I would like to list them at this 
point in the RECORD: 

Prof. Liviu Constantinescu, Bucharest, Ro- 
mania. 

Dr. David Davies, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. Ulf Ericsson, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Prof. Eugene Herrin, Dallas, Tex. 

Dr. V. Karnik, Sporilov, Czechoslovakia. 

Dr. Pierre Mechler, Paris, France. 

Prof. S. Miyamura, Tokyo, Japan. 

Prof. Ivan Pasechnik, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

Prof. Frank Press, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. H. Thirlaway, Berkshire, England. 

Dr. T. G. Varghese, Bombay, India. 

Dr. Kenneth Whitham, Ottawa, Canada. 


With improvements which we all hope 
will be available in the future, the SIPRI 
report indicates the probability of iden- 
tifying explosions with yields as low as 2 
kilotons in hard rock. However, this 
study points out that even with future 
improvements this result, while valid for 
the Western United States, still needs 
verification for other regions. I would like 
to point out that the Western United 
States is probably the world’s best cali- 
brated area from a seismic point of view. 

At this point in the Recor I would like 
to include a summary from the 1971 
progress report published by SIPRI on 
this matter. 

SUMMARY 


The discriminant based on the relative ex- 
citation of surface waves and body waves by 
earthquakes and explosions has continued to 
be the most successful means of identifying 
events. Explosions are found to generate sig- 
nificantly less surface waves that earth- 
quakes for a given excitation of body waves. 

Using this technique, we may make three 
distinct statements about seismic discrimina- 
tion capability on a global basis. 

(i) With the currently deployed instru- 
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ments we can identify as such almost every 
earthquake in Eurasia that is reported by a 
standard agency (United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey). We can also identify as 
such explosions from known test sites if they 
are equivalent to an explosion with a yield 
of 20 kilotons or more in hard rock. 

(ii) Major instrumental developments now 
being applied in new deployment of instru- 
ments is likely to lower this explosion thresh- 
old to 10 kilotons in hard rock in the next 
two years. 

(iii) Looking further ahead, results from 
studies of explosions and earthquakes in the 
Western United States indicate that a lower 
threshold should be attainable everywhere. 
There are sufficient differences between ex- 
plosions and earthquakes that explosions 
with yields as low as 2 kilotons in hard rock 
can probably be identified with improved def- 
initions of discrimination parametres. This 
result, while valid for the Western U.S., needs 
verification for other regions. If verification 
is obtained, the establishment of this capa- 
bility on a global basis will require substan- 
tial investment in an improved network. 

The only events which at present cannot 
be effectively discriminated by the body- 
wave/surface-wave discriminant are explo- 
sions of less than 20 kilotons in hardrock and 
earthquakes that generate anomalously low 
surface waves. A recent Canadian study in- 
dicates that the number of earthquakes fall- 
ing into the latter category is very small. 
Thus the lack of a surface wave for small ex- 
plosions can be a valuable aid to discrim- 
ination. 

The above figures are ali based on experi- 
ence with explosions at existing test sites. 
Theoretical predictions of discriminative ca- 
pability can be made for explosions sites at 
any other location. They show that there are 
at present regions in which explosions of 
somewhat larger yield could be fired and not 
be identified. Improved instrumentation will 
lower this threshold too. 

Other discriminants based on spectral dif- 
ferences between explosions and earth- 
quakes have as yet only proved of limited 
value. 

The reasons for discrimination are still 
not perfectly understood, but it is suggested 
that the nature of the long term displace- 
ment at the focus of an event controls the 
marked differences in excitation of surface 
and body waves. There is still a need for 
more detailed work on the nature of the 
seismic source and radiation from its vl- 
cinity. 

At low yields discrimination becomes prey 
to variability in properties of the Earth both 
near the source and along the propagation 
path. As yet these have not produced an in- 
surmountable obstacle to discrimination. 

Modest instrumentation changes such as 
recording conventional instruments on mag- 
netic tape may significantly improve surface 
wave detection capability. 

Firing an explosion in softer rock can 
raise the yield threshold for discrimination. 
It is also possible to pursue techniques to 
conceal explosions—an inadequate amount 
of data exists for a full evaluation of some of 
these techniques and appropriate counter- 
measures, 


Finally, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
point out that the report from the SIPRI 
seismic group has certainly been recog- 
nized as an authoritative document. In 
the November 5, 1971, issue of Nature 
magazine we find the following state- 
ment: 

Indeed, the seismologists are understand- 
ably divided on the issue—some of those who 
gave evidence in Washington last week were 
confident that it would be feasible promptly 
to extend the test-ban to cover underground 
tests, but others thought the time had not 
come. From a strictly technical point of view, 
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this ambivalence is borne out by the 1971 
progress report of the Stockholm Interna- 
tional Peace Research Institute (SIPRI) on 
Seismic Methods for Monitoring Underground 
Explosions, Dr. David Davies’ latest supple- 
ment to the first report on seismic detection 
methods now distributed from Stockholm. 
The improvements of technique in the past 
two years have been considerable—new in- 
struments now being laid out should make it 
possible two years from now to discriminate 
between explosions and earthquakes by re- 
mote methods where the explosions are 
ecuivalent to ten kilotons detonated in hard 
rock, 


This particular article was printed be- 
fore the Cannikin test took place. How- 
ever, it does point out that those who 
truly study these exotic scientific sub- 
jects should be more carefully listened to 
than the doomsday prophets. 

I request that the entire article be in- 
cluded at this point in the RECORD. 

WILL THE TEST BAN Ever BECOME TRUE? 


These are confusing times for those who 
hope that the partial test-ban treaty will one 
of these days be extended to cover explosions 
beneath the ground. In the United States 
(see page 6) President Nixon seems finally to 
have agreed to let the underground test in 
the Aleutians take place. The Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy in Washington has 
also been mulling over the question—the 
chances are that it will accept the Depart- 
ment of Defense’s view that it would be un- 
wise at this stage to extend the partial test- 
ban. Indeed, the seismologists are under- 
standably divided on the issue—some of those 
who gave evidence in Washington last week 
were confident that it would be feasible 
promptly to extend the test-ban to cover 
underground tests, but others thought the 
time had not come. From a strictly technical 
point of view, this ambivalence is borne out 
by the 1971 progress report of the Stockholm 
International Peace Research Institute 
(SIPRI) on Seismic Methods for Monitoring 
Underground Explosions, Dr. David Davies’ 
latest supplement to the first report on seis- 
mic detection methods now distributed from 
Stockholm. The improvements of technique 
in the past two years have been consider- 
able—new instruments now being laid out 
should make it possible two years from now 
to discriminate between explosions and 
earthquakes by remote methods where the 
explosions are equivalent to ten kilotons de- 
tonated in hard rock. There is even a chance 
that the limit of discrimination will settle 
at two kilotons when there is more experience 
of the advanced instruments. 

The Cannikin test in the Aleutians is 
worrying for several reasons. It will most 
probably not trigger off an earthquake, and 
to that extent the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion was probably within its rights. The eco- 
logical dangers of which people have spoken 
are themselves ill-defined and improbable, 
although the way in which the Council on 
Environmental Quality has declined to com- 
ment on the AEC’s environmental state- 
ment is a slap in the face for those who have 
been waiting for great things from the coun- 
cil. The real objection to the Cannikin test 
is political. For one thing, it gives offence to 
neighbouring countries, Canada and Japan 
in particular. For another, since it seems to 
be acknowledged that the test is part of the 
programme to develop warheads for anti- 
ballistic missiles, the occasion seems to serve 
notice that the SALT talks are making less 
rapid progress than people had been hoping. 
Dr. James Schlesinger, the chairman of the 
AEC, said last week that he did not expect 
the tests to affect the talks; most of his 
listeners will believe that that can be true 
only if the talks are going badly. It is true, 
of course, that the Soviet Union has only re- 
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cently fired an underground explosion in its 
testing ground at Novaya Zemlya, so that 
both partners in the talks seem to be follow- 
ing the same despondent line. Unhappily, 
even here the facts are not clear. The AEC 
says that the most recent Russian test was 
of a weapon with a yield of three megatons 
or more, but the calibration of the magni- 
tude of the surface waves produced by ex- 
plosions of different power (reported by Dr. 
P. D. Marshall and his colleagues on page 8) 
suggests that the Russian explosion most 
probably had a power less than 1.5 mega- 
tons. The amplitude of the surface waves 
have after all been published. The question 
in people’s minds is bound to be whether 
the AEC is trying to make five megatons in 
the Aleutians seem a little more palatable 
to everybody by exaggerating the size of the 
explosion. 

The difficulty of discriminating between 
underground tests and earthquakes will, in 
principle, never be solved. The more sensitive 
the instruments become, the greater will 
become the number of tiny earthquakes 
which they record and the greater will be the 
possibility that quite small, nuclear explo- 
sions will go undetected. And it will not be 
long before instruments are refined to the 
point at which it will be necessary to dis- 
tinguished nuclear explosions from other 
artefacts—ordinary chemical explosions, for 
example. In other words, there is plainly a 
limit to the perfectibility of a monitoring 
system operated by remote control. The prac- 
tical question, is therefore, to decide at what 
point in the progressive improvement of 
seismic detectors it will be best to say that 
the time has come to settle for a treaty. 

What are the risks? The United States 
Congress and those government departments 
which fan its suspicions of any agreement 
that lacks provision for on-site inspection 
will always of course be able to shelter be- 
hind the view that no treaty can bring utter 
security. Any comprehensive test-ban treaty 
based on remote control is bound to allow 
some small explosions to go undetected. The 
question, from the point of view of the 
United States, is whether the Russian gov- 
ernment has a military need to test weapons 
with an explosive power of a kiloton or two, 
whether it would risk the contumely of be- 
ing discovered by some other method—es- 
pionage, perhaps—to have broken a treaty 
for the sake of such minisicule explosions 
and whether, in any case, there would be a 
military advantage in making such tests. 
After all, the days of the tactical nuclear 
weapon are over. In short, the point has 
probably been reached when a slavish in- 
sistence on on-site inspection has come to 
seem an attempt to avoid what could be an 
exceedingly valuable international agree- 
ment. The longer this goes on—and the 
Soviet government is as much to blame as 
the American—the more discreditable it will 
seem, 


AMENDMENTS TO BE OFFERED BY 
MR. FREY OF FLORIDA TO AMEND- 
MENT OFFERED BY MR. MACDON- 
ALD OF MASSACHUSETTS TO H.R. 
11060 


(Mr. FREY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. FREY. Mr. Speaker, during the 
markup of the Campaign Communica- 
tions Reform Act, I offered, among other 
strengthening amendments, one which 
would allow a candidate to spend his 
money as he wished while maintaining 
the overall 10-cent spending limitation. 
My amendment was based on the fact 
that what we are trying to prevent is 
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someone buying an election. Why should 
it be OK to spend all of your money on 
newspapers but wrong to spent it on 
radio and television? Campaign tech- 
niques vary and each district and each 
State present different problems, stress- 
ing the need for flexibility in campaign 
reform legislation. 

My amendment, which would allow 
this, passed the full committee several 
times, but eventually lost when the Mac- 
donald substitute was adopted by a 23 to 
20 vote. While I am still very much in 
favor of an approach with complete fiex- 
ibility, and feel anything less is discrimi- 
natory toward radio and television, the 
overriding issue here is the need for get- 
ting campaign reform now. The people 
in this country are questioning the in- 
tegrity of our political system and all of 
those involved in the political process. If 
we do not take steps to insure that indi- 
viduals of both parties do not “buy” seats 
by tremendous spending, the faith in 
our system, which is already tenuous, will 
be weakened further. Therefore, in the 
spirit of compromise, because of the great 
need for reform, and because I fear the 
chances will be poor next year to adopt 
such legislation, I am offering an amend- 
ment that will do the following: 

First. Keep the overall spending for 
radio, television, newspapers, and maga- 
zines at 10 cents per voter population or 
$40,000, whichever is greater; 

Second. Increase the amount expendi- 
ble for the broadcast media to 6 cents or 
60 percent of the $40,000, whichever is 
greater, in lieu of the 5 cents limitation 
on radio and television now in the bill; 


Third. And amend the communications 
price index to conform to the change. 

The full text of the amendment to be 
offered follows: 


AMENDMENTS TO BE OFFERED BY MR. FREY OF 
FLORIDA TO AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. 
MACDONALD OF MASSACHUSETTS TO H.R. 11060 


Page 4, strike out lines 8 through 21, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Sec. 105. (a)(1) No legally qualified can- 
didate in an election (other than a primary 
or primary runoff election) for a Federal 
elective office may— 

(A) spend for the use of communications 
media on behalf of his candidacy in such 
election a total amount in excess of the 
greater of— 

(i) 10 cents (or such greater amount as 
may be certified under paragraph (4) (A) 
(1)) multiplied by the voting age popula- 
tion (as certified under paragraph (4) (B)) 
of the geographical area in which the elec- 
tion for such office is held, or 

(ii) $40,000 (or such greater amount as 
may be certified under paragraph (4) (B) 
(il) ), or 

(B) spend for the use of broadcast sta- 
tions on behalf of his candidacy in such 
election a total amount in excess of 60 per 
centum of the amount determined under 
subparagraph (A) with respect to such elec- 
tion. 

Page 6, beginning on line 24, strike out 
“in the Federal Register” and all that fol- 
lows down through “1972.” in line 3 on page 
7, and insert in Heu thereof the following: 
in the Federal Register— 

(i) an amount which bears the same ratio 
to 10 cents, and 

(ii) an amount which bears the same 
ratio to $40,000, 
as the value of the communications price 
index for the last calendar year ending be- 
fore the date of certification bears to the 
value of such index for 1972. 
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THE 18-YEAR-OLD VOTE—A PERCEP- 
TIVE COMMENT BY EDWARD BOU- 
RASSA ON THE NEED TO REGISTER 


(Mr. CLEVELAND asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, this 
year we lowered, at long last, the voting 
age to 18 for all elections. 

However, ratification of that constitu- 
tional amendment is but the first step in 
making this lower voting age really 
meaningful. Now the task facing us is to 
get the newly enfranchised young voters 
to register to vote. 

Registering is not a glamorous event. 
Neither is it always convenient. But it is 
extremely important, for without it the 
lower voting age will be but another 
meaningless promise. 

Recently, a constituent of mine wrote a 
persuasive letter on the importance of 
registering to vote, to the editor of the 
Keene, N.H., Evening Sentinel. Edward 
Bourassa, chairman of the social studies 
department of Keene High School was 
moved to write this letter following a col- 
loquy wih a disaffected former student. 
His response was to make an eloquent and 
perceptive plea to young people to reg- 
ister to vote, a plea that deserves a wide 
audience, 

I would like to insert the letter at this 
point in the RECORD. 

To NEWLY ELIGIBLES 
To the SENTINEL: 

I should like to address this letter to the 
young, newly eligible voters in the Keene 
area. 

Recently I met a former student of mine in 
a local store. As he and I talked the conver- 
sation came around to registration of young 
people 18 to 20 to vote. 

I asked him if he had gotten his name on 
the checklist. Somewhat to my surprise he 
said he wasn’t sure he was going to register. 

This fact, in retrospect, shocked me. He 
was a bright, mature individual so alienated 
from the system that he was not going to 
participate. This meeting of a teacher and a 
former student has prompted me to write 
this letter in the hopes of communicating 
with as many of my ex-students as possible. 

WHAT THE PEOPLE DO BEST 

Many of us read a book by Walter Lipp- 
mann entitled “The Public Philosophy.” You 
will recall that Lippmann exhorts us to par- 
ticipate in government by doing that which 
the people only can do best—select those to 
govern us. If we leave this selection to others 
we get the type of government we deserve, 
one which does not represent us but only 
the vested interests of those who vote. 

Thus, I urge all young people to register 
and vote. The system will work. If you choose 
to “cop out” you are only inviting what 
John Adams cautioned against in the early 
days of the Republic: “The end of every 
democratic experiment is a man on horse- 
back.” 

Epwarp F. Bourassa, Jr., 
Chairman, Social Studies Department, 
Keene High School. 


TRUE FACTS REVEALED ON PUBLIC 
PRAYER AMENDMENT 


(Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago great consternation was devel- 
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oped over the Nation by the proposed 
amendment to our Constitution which 
would alter, for the first time in our his- 
tory, the Bill of Rights section of this 
historical instrument protecting liberty 
and freedom of American citizens. After 
extended debate on the House floor I 
think it was revealed to the satisfaction 
of Members that the key word in this 
proposed amendment, to wit: “nonde- 
nominational prayer” was a complete 
misnomer and meaningless. 

Toward the close of the long debate 
the sponsors of the amendment recog- 
nized this fact and asked the House of 
Representatives to substitute “voluntary 
prayer” for “nondenominational prayer.” 
This admission by the sponsors of the 
legislation made the purpose of the pro- 
posed amendment meaningless and was 
the deciding maneuver which, fortunate- 
ly, brought about the defeat of this ef- 
fort to amend the time-honored Bili of 
Rights section of our Constitution which 
existed for over two centuries. 

Mr. Speaker, I include with my re- 
marks excerpts from an article by Carl 
T. Rowan in the Chicago Daily News, 
and also excerpts from an editorial in the 
Hammond Times of November 12, 1971: 

No RELIGION IN PRAYER BILL FIGHT 
(By Carl T. Rowan) 


WasHIncton.—Now that the House has 
rejected the school prayer amendment, it 
ought to be obvious to Americans that that 
bitter confrontation really had nothing to 
do with religiosity or piety. 

We see Republicans favoring school pray- 
ers by almost 5 to 1, but Democrats oppos- 
ing the proposed constitutional amendment 
by & margin of 5 to 4. Does anyone propose 
to argue that Republicans are more devout 
than Democrats? 

We see members of the Black Caucus lined 
up solidly against the amendment. Does any- 
one contend that this proves whites are more 
godly than blacks? 

The vote and the debate preceding it made 
it pretty clear that this was just a struggle 
of political ideologies, of liberals versus con- 
servatives, of those who cherish the Bill of 
Rights and those who find that it keeps 
getting in the way of their pet ideas as to 
what kind of country this ought to be. 

Small wonder that some of the most devout 
men in the House voted against the prayer 
amendment. They saw it for what it was: 
an attempt to erode the Bill of Rights by 
people who would like to impose their views 
of morality, righteousness, political wisdom 
and human worth on everyone else. 

Revealing also were the remarks of one con- 
gressman who noted that the Supreme Court 
that outlawed school prayers was the “same 
court that said newspapers can lie about 
you, that Communist-orlented newspapers 
can publish any government secrets it can 
buy or steal, and that has prescribed rules to 
protect the rights of criminals against the 
law-abiding.” 

That is a pretty mean political tirade from 
a man whose alleged goal was to get God 
back into the schools. It illustrates the wis- 
dom of that old Spanish proverb: “Never 
leave your corn to dry before the door of a 
pious man.” 

It would be pleasant enough to forget the 
school prayer debate as just another chal- 
lenge beaten back. But when we see it as the 
political assault that it was, and note how 
narrowly it was repulsed, we dare not forget. 

All the issues about which Americans grow 
passionate these days are easily reduced to 
the “them” and “us” syndrome. ‘“‘Them” crim- 
inals and “us” law-abiding people. “Them” 
welfare chiselers and “us” working people, 
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“Them” minorities trying to move into “our” 
suburban neighborhoods. 

All too often, the “thems” are the weak, 
the oppressed, the have-nots, and about the 
only thing they have going for them is the 
Bill of Rights and the 14th Amendment. 
Which is why the “us” and “our country” 
crowd gets so disgusted with that Bill of 
Rights. It makes it so inconvenient for the 
“us” gang to control or get rid of “them.” 

If all it took was a passionate majority to 
change the Constitution, not only would we 
now have prayer in the schools and a bedlam 
of religious conflict, but the Bill of Rights 
would surely be stripped away. 

And that is testimony anew to the wisdom 
of the men who drafted that Constitution 
and made it so hard to change. 


No “Ersatz RELIGION” 


It’s bewildering how the American peo- 
ple resist government intervention in some 
areas and welcome it in others. 

Short of crisis situations most everyone 
objects to government interjecting itself in 
anything personal. Private enterprise is what 
made us a great nation and what will keep 
us that way, we argue defensively. 

What is more private, however, than a 
man’s relation with his God? Still there are 
those who would invest government with an 
intermediary role—especially with children. 
They want compulsory, government-OK’d 
prayer in the public schools. 

Fortunately, a majority of the House of 
Representatives senses the peril latent in 
such a role. It is succinctly stated in Speaker 
Carl Albert’s declaration: “I’m not prepared 
to let the meddling hand of government, at 
any level, to any degree, be placed on any 
man's altar.” 

The House soundly rebuffed attempts to 
amend the Constitution, supposedly so it 
would plainly allow praying in school. (A 
reading of the resolution shows its redun- 
dancy; it provides for nothing not already 
permissible.) 

The prayer advocates’ resolution specified 
non-denominational prayer. That’s an ex- 
ercise in semantics aimed at overcoming ob- 
jections to the constitutional proposal. But 
even where the term incorporated in a suc- 
cessful amendment attempt, who's to de- 
cide what’s non-denominational? 

Were the desires of the prayer advocates 
ever incorporated in the Constitution, be- 
fore many months elapsed the various re- 
ligious denominations would be attacking 
school authorities over the kind of non- 
denominational prayers being said. Next 
they would be running to the government 
for rules and regulations. 

The same would happen even with the 
lith hour substitution in the amendment 
resolution of “voluntary” for non-denomi- 
national prayer. Voluntary connotes self- 
initiated, even spontaneous. Would school 
Officials allow students unexpectedly to ut- 
ter prayers? Hardly. Not at the expense of 
orderly classrooms. 

And to set aside a period in the school day 
for a voluntary prayer eliminates the volun- 
tary feature and finds a government agency 
She chiens regulations pertaining to reli- 
gion. 

In time the country, because of govern- 
ment meddling, would have the “ersatz re- 
ligion” of which Rep. Robert F. Drinan, a 
Jesuit priest, warned in the House debate. 


GUN CONTROL—A PERSISTENT 
MYTH 


(Mr. CLEVELAND asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
myth seems to persist in some circles that 
it is possible to halt crime by making it 
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difficult or impossible for law-abiding 
citizens to obtain or possess guns. This 
myth manages to continue in spite of the 
fact that places with the strictest gun 
control laws seem to have the highest 
crime rates. 

Last week, the Boston, Mass., Globe 
and Herald Traveler carried front page 
stories which should put to rest once and 
for all that myth, if only the minds of 
gun control advocates were open on the 
subject. 

A 64-year-old patient in a nursing 
home, bedridden, by skillful use of a 
handgun managed to protect himself 
against three housebreakers, who were 
terrifying the nursing home. He man- 
aged to kill one of the three housebreak- 
ers. 

After reading these stories, all I can 
say is, who in his right mind would 
want to ban guns of any kind, when the 
result would only be to deprive people 
like John Clark of the means to protect 
themselves, while allowing hoodlums to 
continue to terrorize law-abiding Amer- 
icans? 

The two articles follow: 

BEDRIDDEN PATIENT KILLS BANDIT 
(By Paul Sawin) 

A 63-year-old bedridden paraplegic yester- 
day shot and killed one of three young hold- 
up men after they had struck his mother and 
a nurse in a Dorchester nursing home. 

“They were coming in to get me,” John E. 
Clark told police later. “I had to do some- 
thing.” 

Clark, paralyzed by an automobile accident 
nearly 20 years ago, said he has kept a pistol 
at his bedside ever since because it made 
him “feel better.” 

About 4 p.m. yesterday, three knife-wield- 
ing youths invaded the Gamble Nursing 
Home at 13 Algonquin St. owned by Clark’s 
mother, 87-year-old Mrs, Opie Gamble, 

Police were told the trio demanded money 
and knocked Mrs. Gamble and a nurse on 
duty, Miss Rita Donahue, 50, to the floor 
when told there was no money. 

Clark said he was waiting with the pistol in 
his hand when the three entered his nearby 
room. 

After firing three warning shots into the 
wall over the heads of the men, Clark took 
aim at one and fired = 

The man doubled over and shouted, “I’m 
hit.” He staggered from the home followed 
by his companions. 

Minutes later, responding to a call from 
Clark’s mother, who had escaped from the 
home by a fire escape, police found the 
wounded man on the sidewalk. 

Dead on arrival at Carney Hospital with a 
bullet wound in the left side of his chest, was 
a youth tentatively identified by police as 
James Maclver, 19, of Washington Street, 
Brighton. 

“I can't imagine what they were expecting 
to get,” said William Gamble, another son 
of the owner. “We keep no money here.” 

The invasion of the home took place shortly 
after Miss Donahue had refused to open the 
door to a man seeking a “Mr. Welch.” 

“I went upstairs to the second floor be- 
cause one of the patients had heard a noise,” 
she said. 

“While checking around, I heard some 
shouting and started down the stairs. There 
were three men in the hall struggling with 
Mrs, Gamble. 

“She was furious. She kicked one of them 
and when they said they wanted money, she 
shouted ‘What makes you think we'd keep 
money around here with the likes of you 
around.’ ” 

Mrs. Gamble was knocked down by one of 
the men and Miss Donahue was struck twice 
and threatened with a knife. 
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“I never saw a knife so big,” the 50-year- 
old nurse said, “or one so shiny.” 

When the men entered Clark’s first-floor 
bedroom, Mrs. Gamble, a widow of 40 years 
and a heart patient, went to the second floor. 
A patient helped her get through a window 
to the fire escape. She climbed down and 
then went through backyards to a neighbor 
and telephoned police. 

“I don’t think they believed I would shoot,” 
said Clark, a former longshoreman, store de- 
tective and taxi cab driver. 

His brother, William, said the men stopped 
@ moment, when they saw the gun, then 
started moving toward the bed. 

“He fired three times into the wall and then 
shot at one of them.” 

After running from the home, the wounded 
Man collapsed on the sidewalk just as a cab 
was pulling up with an elderly woman abcut 
to visit a patient. 

One of the men shouted to the cab driver 
to “wait a minute” but the passenger urged 
him to drive on. He did, and the suspects de- 
serted their wounded companion and fied on 
foot. 

It was not the first time Mrs. Gamble or 
Miss Donahue had faced holdup men. 

William said his mother had chased an 
intruder from the home recently when she 
surprised him in the kitchen. “She just 
picked up a butcher knife and went after 
him,” he said. “Probably it was a good thing 
for him he did escape.” 

Miss Donahue faced a bandit several years 
ago while working in a South Boston store. 
“I think that one was just as bad. He knocked 
me down and I thought that was going to be 
it for me.” 

Both women were treated for bruises by 
Dr. Nathan Brenner. 

Lt. John Barry said he thought Clark had 
shot the intruder from about 10 feet away. 
He said the pistol was either a .32 or .38 cali- 
bre. He added that Clark had a right to have 
the gun. 

He said that several nursing homes in the 
immediate area had been broken into 
recently. 

None of the other 17 patients in the home 
were bothered by the men, William Gamble 
said, and some of them may not even have 
known what was going on. 

Minutes after the men entered the home, 
Gamble said, telephone wires were cut and 
there was no way of notifying police. 

“We heard about some kind of trouble here 
from a neighbor who monitors police calls. I 
live around the corner but by the time my 
wife and I arrived, everything had already 
happened. 

“I wanted to make sure my mother was all 
right. With her heart, anything could have 
happened.” 

An ironic twist to the robbery attempt was 
in the only thing taken in the invasion. 

It was a Social Security check one of the 
men took from the main desk. It was found 
outside the home on the sidewalk. 

The recipient patient had died. 


PARAPLEGIC KEPT GUN BY BEDSIDE—INTRUDER 
SHOT BY PATIENT IN NURSING HOME 


(By Richard Weintraub) 


A 64-year-old former private investigator 
who has been bedridden in a Dorchester nurs- 
ing home for more than 20 years shot and 
killed one of three men who entered the home 
yesterday with the apparent motive of rob- 
bery. 

The dead man is James D. McIver, 19, of 
Washington street in Brighton. 

According to Police Det. Lt. John Barry Jr, 
the men entered the Donald Leslie Nursing 
Home at 13 Algonquin st., Dorchester, yester- 
day about 4 p.m. 

After terrorizing a nurse and the 85-year- 
old owner of the home, they attempted to 
enter the room of John E. Clark, 64, where 
the shooting took place. 

Clark said he kept the .38 caliber hand 
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gun in a drawer beside his bed. Police said he 
had a permit for the weapon. He is a para- 
plegic. He said he had $1.40 in the room. 

According to witnesses, McIver left the 
house with the aid of his two companions. 
He was found in front of a house two doors 
away from the nursing home. 

He was dead on arrival at Carney Hospital 
at 4:21 p.m. from a bullet wound in the left 
side of the chest. 

According to Lt. Barry, the men entered 
the home and cut the telephone wires. They 
assaulted two women, Mrs. Opie Gamble, the 
84-year-old owner of the home, and a 50- 
year-old woman who is a nurse. They 
searched the women for money. 

Mrs. Gamble is Clark’s mother. 

According to Clark, two men came to the 
doorway of his first-floor room minutes after 
he heard the commotion and screams of the 
two women elsewhere in the home. 

“One of them started into the room and 
I warned them I had a gun,” Clark said. “He 
came on and I fired a warning shot into the 
wall. I fired another shot and missed and 
the two men (one who came into the room 
and another who waited in the hall) fied into 
a kitchen across the hall.” 

Three men then attempted to enter his 
room, Clark continued, two through a sliding 
door that connects with another first-floor 
room and the third from the hallway. 

“They were hollering ‘Get the guy with the 
pistol,” Clark said, and they threw a num- 
ber of books and a small cardboard cupboard 
at him, strking him in the face. 

“I fired another shot and missed,” Clark 
said. “Then one of them came at me with a 
razor. I took another shot and he doubled 
up and ran.” 

According to witnesses, Mrs. Gamble struck 
one of the men during the struggle and, de- 
spite the fact she uses a cane because of her 
advanced age, managed to get out of a sec- 
ond floor window and climb down a fire es- 
cape to seek the assistance of neighbors in 
calling the police. 

Neither the women nor Clark were seri- 
ously hurt. They were treated at the home 
by a police doctor. 

At the time of the incident, there were four 
employes and 17 patients—the full capacity— 
in the home, Aside from Clark and the two 
women, no one was attacked. 

Police are seeking the two men who were 
with McIver. One is described as about 6 feet 
tall and light skinned, the other as about 5 
feet 9 inches tall and darker. Both had Afro 
haircuts. 

Both men were carrying straight razors and 
fied from the scene on foot. 

While police said drugs might have been 
a motive for entering the nursing home, a 
glass-front cabinet containing a number of 
bottles of drugs that was immediately op- 
posite the door to Clark’s room appeared 
untouched. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO 
H.R. 11060 


(Mr. FRENZEL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, I intend 
to offer the following amendments to the 
bill, H.R. 11060, when it is under con- 
sideration in the Committee of the Whole 
later this week. I submit my amendments 
in the Recorp at this point. 

AMENDMENTS To H.R. 11060, as REPORTED 
OFFERED BY MR. FRENZEL 

Page 9, line 23, strike out “between the 
tenth and fifteenth” and all that follows 
down through “such election” in line 2 on 
page 10 and insert in lieu thereof “on the 
10th day of March, June, and September, in 
each year, and on the 15th and 5th days 
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next preceding the date on which the elec- 
tion is to be held, and also on the 3ist day 
of January following the election.” 

Page 10, line 4, insert after the period 
the following: “Such reports shall be com- 
plete as of such date as the supervisory 
officer may prescribe, which shall not be 
less than five days before the date of filing 
except that any contribution of $5,000 or 
more received after the last report is filed 
prior to the election, shall be reported within 
forty-eight hours after its receipt.” 

Page 13, beginning on line 1, strike out 
“not later than the forty-fifth day after the 
election” and insert in lieu thereof “on the 
31st day of January.” 

Page 2, line 20, strike out “202(c) (2)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “203 (c) (2)”. 

Page 3, strike out lines 19 through 23 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(8) The term ‘Commission’ means the 
Federal Elections Commission established 
under section 202.” 

Page 3, line 25, strike out “202(b) (2) (C)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “203(b) (2) (C)”. 

Page 4, insert after line 16 the following: 


“FEDERAL ELECTIONS COMMISSION 


“Src. 202. (a) (1) There is hereby created a 
Commission to be known as the Federal Elec- 
tions Commission, which shall be composed 
of six members, not more than three of whom 
shall be members of the same political party, 
who shall be chosen from among persons who, 
by reason of maturity, experience, and public 
service have attained a nationwide reputa- 
tion for integrity, impartiality, and good 
judgment, are qualified to carry out the 
functions of the Commission and shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. One of the 
original members shall be appointed for a 
term of two years, one for a term of four 
years, one for a term of six years, one for a 
term of eight years, one for a term of ten 
years, and one for a term of twelve years, 
beginning from the date of enactment of 
this Act, but their successors shall be ap- 
pointed for terms of twelve years each, ex- 
cept that any individual chosen to fill a 
vacancy shall be appointed only for the un- 
expired term of the member whom he shall 
succeed. The President shall designate one 
member to serve as Chairman of the Com- 
mission and one member to serve as Vice 
Chairman. The Vice Chairman shall act as 
Chairman in the absence or disability of the 
Chairman or in the event of a vacancy in that 
office. 

“(2) A vacancy in the Commission shall 
not impair the right of the remaining mem- 
bers to exercise all the powers of the Com- 
mission and four members thereof shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 

“(3) The Commission shall have an official 
seal which shall be judicially noticed. 

“(b) It shall be the duty of the Com- 
mission— 

“(1) to develop and furnish to the person 
required by the provisions of section 206 to 
file any report or statement prescribed forms 
for the making of the reports and statements 
required to be filed with it under such 
section; 

“(2) to prepare, publish, and furnish to the 
person required to file such reports and 
statements a manual setting forth recom- 
mended uniform methods of bookkeeping 
and reporting; 

“(3) to develop a filing, coding, and cross- 
indexing system consonant with the pur- 
poses of this Act; 

“(4) to make the reports and statements 
filed with it available for public inspection 
and copying, commencing as soon as prac- 
ticable but not later than the end of the 
second day following the day during which 
it was received and to permit copying of 
any such report or statement by hand or by 
duplicating machine, as requested by any 
person, at the expense of such person: 
Provided, That any information copied from 
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such reports and statements shall not be sold 
or utilized by any person for the purpose of 
soliciting contributions or for any commer- 
cial purpose; 

“(5) to preserve such reports and state- 
ments for a period of ten years from date of 
receipt, except that reports and statements 
relating solely to candidates for the House 
of Representatives shall be preserved for 
only five years from the date of receipt; 

“(6) to compile and maintain a current 
list of all statements or parts of statements 
pertaining to each candidate; 

“(7) to prepare and publish an annual 
report including compilations of (A) total 
reported contributions and expenditures for 
all candidates, political committees, and 
other persons during the year; (B) total 
amounts expended according to such cate- 
gories as it shall determine and broken down 
into candidate, party, and nonparty expend- 
itures on the National, State, and local 
levels; (C) total amounts expended for in- 
fluencing nominations and elections stated 
Separately; (D) total amounts contributed 
according to such categories of amounts as 
it shall determine and broken down into 
contributions on the National, State, and 
local levels for candidates and political com- 
mittees; and (E) aggregate amounts con- 
tributed by any contributor shown to have 
contributed in excess of $100; 

“(8) to prepare and publish from time to 
time special reports comparing the various 
totals and categories of contributions and 
expenditures made with Tespect to preceding 
elections; 

“(9) to prepare and publish such other 
reports as it may deem appropriate; 

“(10) to assure wide dissemination of sta- 
tistics, summaries, and reports prepared un- 
der this Act; 

“(11) to make from time to time audits 
and field investigations with respect to re- 
ports and statements filed under the pro- 
visions of section 206, and with respect to 
alleged failures to file any report or state- 
ment required under the provisions of section 
206; and 

““(12) to prescribe suitable rules and regu- 
lations to carry out the provisions of sections 
201 through 207 of this Act. 

“(c) (1) Any person who believes a viola- 
tion of this Act has occurred may file a com- 
plaint with the Commission. If the Com- 
mission determines there is substantial rea- 
son to believe such a violation has occurred, 
it shall expeditiously make an investigation, 
which shall also include an investigation of 
reports and statements filed by the com- 
plainant if he is a candidate, of the matter 
complained of. Whenever in the judgment of 
the Commission, after affording due notice 
and an opportunity fora hearing, any person 
has engaged or is about to engage in any acts 
or practices which constitute or will con- 
stitute a violation of any provision of this 
Act or any regulation or order issued there- 
under, the Attorney General on behalf of 
the United States shall institute a civil action 
for relief, including a permanent or tem- 
porary injunction, restraining order, or any 
other appropriate order in the district court 
of the United States for the district in which 
the person is found, resides, or transacts busi- 
ness. Upon a proper showing that such per- 
son has engaged or is about to engage in 
such acts or practices, a permanent or tempo- 
rary injunction, restraining order, or other 
order shall be granted without bond by such 
court. 

“(2) In any action brought under para- 
graph (1) of this subsection, subpenas for 
witnesses who are required to attend a United 
States district court may run into any other 
district. 

“(3) Any party aggrieved by an order 
granted under paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion may, at any time within sixty days after 
the date of entry thereof, file a petition with 
the United States court of appeals for the 
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circuit in which such person is found, re- 
sides, or transacts business, for judicial re- 
view of such order. 

“(4) The Judgment of the court of ap- 
peals affirming or setting aside, in whole or 
in part, any such order of the district court 
shall be final, subject to review by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States upon cer- 
tiorari or certification as provided in section 
1254 of title 28 of the United States Code. 

“(5) Any action brought under this sub- 
section shall be advanced on the docket of 
the court in which filed, and put ahead of 
all other actions (other than other actions 
brought under this subsection). 

“(d) The Commission shall at the close 
of each fiscal year report to the Congress 
and to the President concerning the action 
it has taken; the names, salaries, and duties 
of all individuals in its employ and the 
money it has disbursed; and shall make such 
further reports on the matters within its 
jurisdiction and such recommendations for 
further legislation as may appear desirable. 

“(e) Members of the Commission shall, 
while serving on the business of the Com- 
mission, be entitled to receive compensation 
at a rate fixed by the Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget but not in ex- 
cess of $100 per day, including traveltime; 
and while so serving away from their homes 
or regular places of business they may be 
allowed travel expenses, including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by sec- 
tion 5703 of title 5, United States Code. 

“(f) The principal office of the Commis- 
sion shall be in or near the District of Co- 
lumbia, but it may meet or exercise any or 
all its powers at any other place. 

“(g) All officers, agents, attorneys, and 
employees of the Commission shall be sub- 
ject to the provisions of section 9 of the Act 
of August 2, 1939, as amended (the Hatch 
Act), notwithstanding any exemption con- 
tained in such section. 

“(h) The Commission shall appoint an 
Executive Director without regard to the 
provisions of title 5, United States Code, 
governing appointments in the competitive 
service, to serve at the pleasure of the Com- 
mission. The Executive Director shall be re- 
sponsible for the administrative operations 
of the Commission and shall perform such 
other duties as may be delegated or assigned 
to him from time to time by regulations 
or orders of the Commission. However, the 
Commission shall not delegate the making of 
regulations regarding elections to the Execu- 
tive Director. 

“(i) The Chairman of the Commission shall 
appoint and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as it deems necessary to fulfill the 
duties of the Commission in accordance with 
the provisions of title 5, United States Code. 

“(j) The Commission may obtain the serv- 
ices of experts and consultants in accord- 
ance with section 3109 of title 5, United 
States Code. 

“(k) Section 5316 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new paragraph: 

“(131) Executive Director, Federal Elec- 
tions Commission.” 

“(1) In carrying out its responsibilities un- 
der this Act, the Commission shall, to the 
fullest extent practicable, avail itself of the 
assistance, including personnel and facilities, 
of the General Accounting Office and the De- 
partment of Justice. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral and the Attorney General are author- 
ized to make available to the Commission 
such personnel, facilities, and other assist- 
ance, with or without reimbursement, as the 
Commission may request.” 

Redesignate the succeeding sections of the 
bill (and references thereto) accordingly. 

Page 14, line 13 strike out “supervisory 
officer” and insert in lieu thereof “‘Commis- 
sion”. 

Page 15, beginning on line 6 strike out 
“supervisory officer” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Commission”. 
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Page 15, line 14 strike out “supervisory of- 
ficer” and insert in lieu thereof “Commis- 
sion”. 

Page 15, line 19 strike out “supervisory 
officer” and insert in lieu thereof “Commis- 
sion”. 

Page 16, line 4 strike out “supervisory 
officer” and insert in lieu thereof “Com- 
mission”. 

Page 16, beginning on line 7 strike out 
“supervisory officer” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Commission”. 

Page 16, line 11 strike out “supervisory 
officer” and insert in lieu thereof “Commis- 
sion”. 

Page 16, line 15 strike out “supervisory 
officer” and insert in lieu thereof “Commis- 
sion”. 

Page 16, beginning on line 16 strike out 
“supervisory officer” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Commission”. 

Page 16, strike out line 19 and all that fol- 
lows down through line 24 on page 17 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 


“PENALTY FOR VIOLATIONS 


“Sec. 206. (a) Any person who violates any 
of the provisions of section 202, 203, 204, or 
205 of this Act shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, 
or both. 

“(b) In case of any conviction under this 
section, where the punishment inflicted does 
not include imprisonment, such conviction 
shall be deemed a misdemeanor conviction 
only.” 

Page 4, strike out lines 19 through 21 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 202. (a) The aggregate amount of ex- 
penditures made for the use of communica- 
tions media by any candidate for Federal 
elective office on behalf of his candidacy or 
by any other person on behalf of the can- 
didacy of such candidate—” 

Page 5, strike out line 13 and all that 
follows down through page 6, line 2, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) The limitation on expenditures for 
the use of communications media applicable 
to any election for Federal elective office is 10 
cents multiplied by— 

“(1) the population of the State in which 
the election is held, in the case of a primary 
election for President or an election for Sen- 
ator, Representative at Large, Delegate, or 
Resident Commissioner; 

“(2) the population of the congressional 
district, in the case of an election for the 
office of Representative (other than Rep- 
resentative at Large); or 

“(3) the population of all the States and 
the District of Columbia (A) in the case of 
a general election for the office of President, 
and (B) in the case of all presidential con- 
oe or primaries for the office of Presi- 

ent.” 

Page 6, immediately after line 20, insert 
the following: 

“(3) For the purposes of this section, the 
term “communications media” means tele- 
vision and radio broadcasting stations; news- 
papers, magazines, and other periodical pub- 
lications; and billboards.” 

Page 6, strike out line 21 and all that fol- 
lows through page 7, line 24. 

Page 6, insert after line 20 the following: 

“(d) (1) For purposes of this subsection the 
term— 

“(A) ‘price index’ means the annual ay- 
erage over a calendar year of the Consumer 
Price Index (all items—United States city 
average) published monthly by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics; and 

“(B) ‘base period’ means the calendar 
year 1970. (2) At the beginning of each cal- 
endar year (commencing in 1972), as there 
becomes available necessary data from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department 
of Labor, the Secretary of Labor shall com- 
pute an amount which bears the same ratio 
to cents as the price index for the twelve 
months preceding such calendar year bears to 
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the price index for the base period. The 6-cent 
amount computed under subsection (b) of 
this section shall be increased by the amount 
so computed under the preceding sentence, 
rounded to the next highest cent. Each 
amount so increased shall be the amount in 
effect for such calendar year.” 

Page 8, strike out line 1 and all that fol- 
lows down through page 9, line 12. 

An. renumber the following sections ac- 
cordingly. 

Page 6, line 9, insert “(A)” before “an 
expenditure”. 

Page 6, line 13, insert before the period the 
following: ; and (B) any amount expended 


for entertainment or food at, or direct mail 
advertising for, any fund-raising event shall 
not be considered to be an expenditure for 
purposes of this section (notwithstanding 
any provision of section 201) 


MICHAEL J. HARRINGTON APPEALS 
FOR THE RIGHTS OF SOVIET 
JEWS 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, our colleague, 
MIcHAEL J. HARRINGTON of Massachu- 
setts, has sent a letter to Miss Yatgar S. 
Nasriddinova of the Council of Nation- 
alities of the Supreme Soviet, U.S.S.R., 
in which in a very scholarly statement he 
raised certain questions on the discrim- 
inatory practices of the Soviet Union vis- 
a-vis its Jewish minority. What Mr. 
HARRINGTON asks in his letter after ana- 
lyzing the appropriate Soviet laws ap- 
plying to the respective issues is and I 
quote him, “only that [the U.S.S.R.] 
carry out those laws that [it] has made.” 

This brilliant analysis by Mr. HARRING- 
ton is particularly timely in view of the 
fact that the question of whether or not 
the Soviet Union is discriminating 
against its Jewish minority has been the 
subject of a hearing before the Euro- 
pean Subcommittee, chaired by Repre- 
sentative BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL. While 
the analysis is superb and logical, one 
must see in reading the letter how out- 
raged our colleague is that these dis- 
criminatory practices are taking place 
and his letter is probably the very best 
way to point this out. 

To date there has been no reply from 
Miss Nasriddinova. 

The letter follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 26, 1971. 
Miss YATGAR S. NASRIDDINOVA, 
Council of Nationalities, Supreme Soviet, 
Moscow, R.S.F.S.R., U.S.S.R. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN NASRIDDINOVA: The Con- 
gress of the United States has repeatedly 
voiced concern over your country’s policy to- 
wards its Jews. In light of recent and im- 
pending trials of Jews in the U.S.S.R., I, as 
a member of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, feel it necessary to reaffirm my posi- 
tion. 

Our statements in the past have been ones 
of moral outrage. That sense of the Con- 
gress and of the country is in no way di- 
minished. I feel very strongly, however, that 
there are also dispassionate, legal aspects of 
the problem that it would be appropriate for 


us to consider together as the legislators of 
our respective governments. It is with this 


in mind that I present the following ideas. 
As a legislator, I am concerned with the 
serious effect the issue of Soviet Jewry has 
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had on every aspect of U.S.-U.S.S.R. rela- 
tions. You are, I am certain, aware of the 
intensity with which the American people 
have reacted to the Soviet Jewish question. 
The feeling against this one policy has in- 
evitably exacerbated more general anti- 
U.S.S.R. feeling in this country on all levels. 
In a letter sent to Soviet Foreign Minister 
Gromyko in December 1970, Secretary of 
State William P. Rogers questioned how 
harmonious U.S.-U.S.S.R. relations could be 
maintained if you take actions against Jews 
that arouse anti-Soviet sentiment in the 
United States. This point was elaborated on 
by former Supreme Court Justice and U.N. 
Ambassador Arthur Goldberg: “I say to the 
Soviet leadership . . . do not jeopardize the 
cause of peace for so foolish and needless a 
cause. The American people will never, even 
for mutual self-interest, collaborate with a 
regime that glories in its repression. We in 
the House of Representatives are saddened 
that one policy of your country is having 
such a deleterious effect on the friendship 
and international peace both of us seek. In 
the interests of that friendship and peace, 
I ask that you reevaluate your policy to- 
wards the Jewish nationality. 

Speaking as one lawmaker to another, I 
address the issue of this reevaluation from 
a legal point of view, asking only that you 
carry out those laws that you have made. 
I am, in fact, deeply disturbed by what ap- 
pears to be a very blatant contradiction be- 
tween the law of the Soviet Union and its 
practices regarding its Jewish minority. I 
find such a dichotomy between the written 
and the executed surprising in view of V. 
I. Lenin’s emphatically stated position that 
a constitution is fiction when law and reality 
part. Of course, this dichotomy is, to some 
degree, a weakness of every nation, not ex- 
cepting my own. I am certain, too, we agree 
that both our governments must strive to 
eradicate such fundamental dichotomies. 
It is in this spirit that I ask for your con- 
sideration on this matter. Let me enumerate 
four specific areas of concern. 

In the area of emigration, the following 
legal rights seem to hold. The U.S.S.R. voted 
for Article 13/3 of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, which states that 
“Everyone has the right to leave any coun- 
try, including his own and to return to his 
country.” The Soviet Union signed the 
United Nation’s International Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights, in which Article 
12/2 states the doctrine that “everyone shall 
be free to leave any country including his 
own.” The same right is guaranteed by the 
International Convention on the Elimina- 
tion of All Forms of Racial Discrimination; 
this was ratified by the Supreme Soviet. Not 
only, in fact, has the Soviet Union signed its 
name to these documents of international 
law, but its leaders have reaffirmed them ver- 
bally and in writing, to the United Nations 
and in policy statements. You reported to 
the United Nations, for example, that unless 
there was a case of an impending court sen- 
tence, jail term, or army service, there were 
no restrictions against a Soviet citizen emi- 
grating for the purpose of reunification of 
families. In 1966 in a statement made in 
Paris, France, and subsequently printed in 
both Pravda and Izvestia, Premier Kosygin 
noted that “the door is open and no problem 
exists here." 

I am puzzled by what seems to be evidence 
to the contrary. Certainly emigration restric- 


tions have eased in the past several months 
but the openness guaranteed by the laws 


cited above simply does not appear to be a 
reality. Countless letters and proclamations 
have been received at the United Nations, in 
the United States, and in Israel expressing 
the desire of Soviet Jews to leave and the bar- 
riers preventing them from doing so: “I 
apply to you in an open letter, because to my 
repeated applications to the Soviet author- 
ities with the request to permit me to emi- 
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grate to my relatives in Israel, I have been 
receiving refusals, which in accordance with 
the accepted order, were given orally, by tele- 
phone, without any stated reasons for the 
refusal nor any indication of the identity of 
the persons who made these decisions” goes 
a letter by a Russian woman in October 1966, 
very much characteristic of the scores I have 
read, that clearly show violations of the laws 
listed above. 

Iam also somewhat puzzled by what seems 
to be a violation of the legal rights of the 
Jews in the area of religion. According to 
information provided by the Soviet Union to 
the United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights, the following laws exist: freedom of 
worship is protected; twenty people can 
register and receive privileges of a religious 
group, including the rental of a building; 
religious groups are allowed to form a na- 
tional association; it is permissible to pub- 
lish letters using government paper and 
printing; and the government provides reli- 
gious articles. In 1959, the U.S.S.R. delegation 
to the United Nations noted that “‘In the 
Soviet Union freedom of... worship is 
scrupulously protected and safeguarded by 
State as a constitutional right of Soviet citi- 
zens ...’” These rights were reaffirmed in 
the Great Soviet Encyclopedia. I am not re- 
questing special treatment; I am again only 
asking that, in the context of your ideology 
and legal framework, the religious rights 
granted by law be extended to the Jews. 

According to letters from Jews in the 
Soviet Union testimony of those who have 
emigrated, and accounts by visitors, the Jews 
are persecuted as a religious group far more 
severely than are other groups. Jews are not 
allowed to form a religious association serv- 
ing as a uniting force both within the 
U.S.S.R. and with Jews outside the country. 
The right to religious articles is violated, 
too, in the case of the Jews, and all visitors 
to the U.S.S.R. report a real dearth of such 
articles as Tallisim and tfillin. There has been 
no Hebrew Bible printed since the Revolu- 
tion; there is no religious periodical allowed; 
a small number of calendars have finally been 
published by synagogues in Moscow and 
Leningrad; and demands for prayer books 
have not been satisfied by the limited press 
runs of 1957 or 1969. The Government has 
officially noted that none of these privileges 
is needed any longer as atheism is becoming 
the dominant national religion. Yet, accord- 
ing to observers, very few of these practices 
died natural deaths, and many were very 
blatant victims of government pressure. 
Furthermore, the throngs at Simchat Torah 
services and the Government’s own charges 
that there is a black market for Jewish reli- 
gious articles, testify to the demand for 
religious privileges and to the impression 
that the U.S.S.R. is, in fact, violating its 
laws on religion. 

Discrimination, and more specifically, anti- 
semitism, are outlawed by several legal pro- 
visions. The first decree of the Provisional 
Government abolished tsarist discrimination 
against minority groups. In November 1917, 
Lenin and Stalin signed the Declaration of 
Rights of Peoples which officially did away 
with “all national and national-religious 
privileges and restrictions.” Article 123 of the 
1936 Constitution states that: 

Equality of rights of citizens of the 
U.S.S.R., irrespective of their nationality or 
race, in all spheres of economic, government, 
cultural, political, and other public activity 
is an indefensible law. 

Any direct or indirect restrictions of the 
rights of .. . citizens on account of their 
race or nationality ...is punishable by law. 

In 1962 the U.S.S.R. ratified the UNESCO 
Convention against Discrimination in Edu- 
cation, which says that nations must “abro- 
gate statutory provisions and any adminis- 
trative practices which involve discrimina- 
tion in education.” 

In fact, according to the facts available 
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to us, there appears to be discrimination. 
Jews are restricted from jobs in many areas 
of the government, including high-level and 
security-sensitive positions; the fact that 
Jews have been phased out of many elite 
positions was admitted by both Premier 
Khrushchey (in his “make room for our own 
intelligentsia” remarks) and Minister Furt- 
Seva (in a similar statement). There is also 
a numerus clausus in education, a fact veri- 
fied by the following: the drop of Jewish en- 
rollment in universities and colleges, a state- 
ment by Svetlana Alliluyeva that she knew 
such restrictions existed, and a 1963 state- 
ment printed in Kommunist and Bulletin of 
Higher Education that “annually planned 
preferential admissions quotas” were in ef- 
fect. 

Cultural rights are more difficult to view 
in this legal pattern. In examining the legal 
aspects of cultural questions, I do, how- 
ever, find one area in which there appears 
to be a fairly clear-cut violation. The 1936 
Constitution guaranteed in Article 121 the 
“right of instruction in schools ...in the 
native language.” In 1959, Russia adopted a 
statute titled, “Concerning the Strengthen- 
ing of the Connection of the Schools with 
Life and the Furthest Development of the 
System of Peoples’ Education in the 
R.S.F.S.R.;" Article 15 reads, “The education 
in school will be conducted in the native 
language of the students; the right is given 
to parents to decide with what language to 
register their children.” There is a provision 
for a class in a language if the number of 
parents requesting it is at least ten. In 1962 
the U.S.S.R. signed the UNESCO Convention 
against Discrimination in Education, in 
which Article 5 stated that nations were “to 
recognize the right of members of national 
minorities to carry on their own educational 
activities, including the maintenance of 
schools and ... the use of the teaching of 
their language. 

In reality, such an opportunity evidently 
does not exist for Jews who wish to have 
schools in Yiddish. Soviet officials note that 
the Jews are too widely dispersed; yet there 
are several other widely dispersed groups who 
do receive the option of education in their 
own tongue. Officials have also noted that 
the Jews are so far along on the process of 
assimilation that there is no demand. I 
cannot help but be concerned with the 
fallacies in this kind of reasoning. First of 
all, if the Jews are assimilating, which some, 
of course, are, it is partly because they were 
not given the opportunity to have such in- 
stitutions to preserve their national identity 
as Yiddish schools. Furthermore, it is abso- 
lutely impossible to believe that there are 
not ten Jews who want this privilege; it 
certainly seems that the practice must be 
strongly and officially frowned on so that 
parents are afraid to make requests. 

In stating these four points, I have tried 
to present as accurate and concise a pic- 
ture as possible. I would hope that you 
respect the sincerity of my concern and, as 
a lawmaker, appreciate the validity and 
urgency of my arguments, Again in the in- 
terest of friendship between our nations, I 
urge you to act on my recommendations. 

Yours sincerely, 
MICHAEL J. HARRINGTON. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr, CELLER (at the request of Mr. 
Brasco), for today and baiance of week, 
on account of death in family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
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tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GOLDWATER) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr. Burke of Florida, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. ESHLEMAN, for 30 minutes on 
November 17. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL, for 5 minutes today. 

Mr, Esc, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. FINDLEY, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Minter of Ohio, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McKay) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous matter: ) 

Mrs. Anzuc, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. JAMES V. Stanton, for 60 minutes. 

Mr. Macponatp of Massachusetts for 
30 minutes, today. 

Mr. DANIELSON, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
Mr. MIcHEL, and to include extrane- 
ous material. 

Mr. WHITTEN to revise and extend and 
include extraneous matter with his re- 
marks on H.R. 11731 in Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. Yares, to revise and extend his 
remarks made in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. FLYNT, to revise and extend his 
remarks made in the Committee of the 
Whole, and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Mazon, to revise and extend his re- 
marks made in the Committee of the 
Whole, and to include certain pertinent 
extracts and additional material. 

Mr. STRATTON, to revise and extend his 
remarks made in the Committee of the 
noe on the subject of the main battle 
tank. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GOLDWATER) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. RIEGLE, 

Mr. NELSEN. 

Mr. HOSMER. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. 

Mr. DUNCAN. 

Mr. WYATT. 

Mr. ZwacH in four instances. 

Mr. WHITEHURST. 

Mr. Frey. 

Mr. SCHMITZ. 

Mr. PETTIS. 

Mr. ARCHER. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. 

Mr. McDonatp of Michigan in two 
instances. 

Mr. MCEWEN. 

Mr. Bos WILSON. 

Mr. Crane in five instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McKay), and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. CELLER in two instances. 

Mr. ADAMS. 

Mr. FLoob in two instances. 

Mr. Brasco. 

Mr. HUNGATE. 

Mr. Jacoss in two instances. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee. 
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Mr. RANGEL in two instances. 

Mr. PATTEN in two instances. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. 

Mr. BOLAND. 

Mr. Moorea in three instances. 

Mr. Rocers in five instances. 

Mr. Danret of Virginia. 

Mr. Hagan in five instances. 

Mr. Carey of New York. 

Mr. Epwarps of California in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. BINGHAM in three instances. 

Mr. Appasso in two instances. 

Mr. Hicks of Washington in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Diccs. 

Mr. Becicu in five instances. 

Mr. JAMES V. STANTON. 

Mr. Wo rr in three instances, 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. HAYS, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles, which were thereupon signed 
by the Speaker: 

H.R. 155. An act to facilitate the transpor- 
tation of cargo by barges specifically de- 
signed for carriage aboard a vessel; 

H.R. 4729. An act to amend section 2107 
of title 10, United States Code, to provide 
additional Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
scholarships for the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, and other purposes; 

H.R. 6723. An act to provide subsistence 
allowances for members of the Marine Corps 
officer candidate programs; 

H.R. 6724. An act to amend section 209 (a) 
and (b) of title 37, United States Code, to 
provide increased subsistence allowances for 
Senior Reserve Officers’ Training Corps mem- 
bers; 

H.R. 7072. An act to amend the Airport and 
Airway Development Act of 1970 to further 
clarify the intent of Congress as to priorities 
for airway modernization and airport devel- 
opment, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7950. An act to repeal sections 3692, 
6023, 6025, and 8692 of title 10, United States 
Code, with respect to pilot rating require- 
ments for members of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Air Force; and to insert a new 
section 2003 of the same title; 

H.R. 8656. An act to amend titles 37 and 38, 


. United States Code, relating to promotion 


of members of the uniformed services who 
are in a missing status; 

ELR. 8687. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions during the fiscal year 1972 for procure- 
ment of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, 
tracked combat vehicles, torpedoes, and other 
weapons, and research, development, test, 
and evaluation for the Armed Forces, and to 
authorize real estate acquisition and con- 
struction at certain installations in connec- 
tion with the Safeguard anti-ballistic mis- 
sile system, and to prescribe the authorized 
personnel strength of the Selected Reserve of 
each Reserve component of the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 11418. An act making appropriations 
for military construction for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972, and for other purposes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S. 1026. An act to amend the Small Rec- 
lamation Projects Act of 1956, as amended; 
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8.2216. An act to amend the Investment 
Company Act of 1940, as amended; and 

S. 2339. An act to provide for the disposi- 
tion of judgment funds on deposit to the 
credit of the Pueblo of Laguna in Indian 
Claims Commission, docket No. 227, and 
for other purposes. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. HAYS, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 155. A bill to facilitate the transpor- 
tation of cargo by barges specifically designed 
for carriage aboard a vessel; 

H.R. 6723. A bill to provide subsistence al- 
lowances for members of the Marine Corps 
officer candidate programs; 

H.R. 6724. A bill to amend section 209 (a) 
and (b) of title 37, United States Code, to 
provide increased subsistence allowances for 
Senior Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
members; 

H.R. 7950. A bill to repeal sections 3692, 
6023, 6025, and 8692 of title 10, United States 
Code, with respect to pilot rating require- 
ments for members of the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, and Air Force; and to insert a 
new section 2003 of the same title; 

H.R. 8656. A bill to amend titles 37 and 
88, United States Code, relating to promo- 
tion of members of the uniformed services 
who are in a missing status; and 

H.R. 8687. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions during the fiscal year 1972 for procure- 
ment of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, 
tracked combat vehicles, torpedoes, and 
other weapons, and research, development, 
test, and evaluation for the Armed Forces, 
and to authorize real estate acquisition and 
construction at certain installations in con- 
nection with the Safeguard anti-ballistic 
missile system, and to prescribe the author- 
ized personnel strength of the Selected Re- 
serve of each Reserve component of the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McKAY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 14 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1288. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an amend- 
ment to the request for the limitation of 
program activity transmitted in the budget 
for fiscal year 1972 for the Export-Import 
Bank of the United States (H. Doc. No. 92- 
175); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1287. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the Federal Aviation 


Act of 1958 to provide for the regulation of 
rates of air carriers and foreign air carriers 
in foreign air transportation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1289. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency. transmitting a 
report for the fourth quarter of fiscal year 
1971 on preliminary deliveries of excess ar- 
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ticles, pursuant to section 8(d) of Public 
Law 91-672 [confidential]; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

1290. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Comptroller), transmitting a 
report on the disposal of foreign excess prop- 
erty by the Department of Defense during 
fiscal year 1971, pursuant to section 404(d) 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. HEBERT: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. H.R. 11738. A bill to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Defense to lend certain equipment 
and to provide transportation and other serv- 
ices to the Boy Scouts of America in connec- 
tion with Boy Scout Jamborees, and for 
other purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 
92-670). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H.R. 11782. A bill to amend the District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Act of 1945, as 
amended, to provide for the reimbursement 
of public utilities in the District of Columbia 
for certain costs resulting from urban re- 
newal; to provide for reimbursement of pub- 


lic utilities in the District of Columbia for 
certain costs resulting from Federal-aid sys- 
tem programs; and to amend section 5 of 
the act approved June 11, 1878, 20 Stat. 107, 
as amended (sec. 7-605, District of Columbia 
Code), and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mrs. ABZUG: 

H.R. 11783. A bill to amend the tariff and 
trade laws of the United States to promote 
full employment and restore a diversified pro- 
duction base; to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to stem the outflow of U.S. capi- 
tal, jobs, technology, and production, con- 
trol multinational corporations, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 11784. A bill to authorize a 2-year pro- 
gram of financial assistance for all elemen- 
tary and secondary school children in all 
of the States; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of California (for 
himself and Mr. HARRINGTON) : 

H.R. 11785. A bill to establish a national 
policy and program with respect to wild 
predatory mammals, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. ASPIN (for himself, Mr. Dan- 
TELSON, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. GupeE, Mr. 
HECHLER of West Virginia, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. REUSS, 
Mr. SCHEUER, and Mr. SEIBERLING) : 

H.R. 11786. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to impose an excise 
tax on fuels containing sulfur and on cer- 
tain emissions of sulfur oxides; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H.R. 11787. A bill to provide incentives for 
the establishment of new or expanded job- 
producing industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments in rural areas; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HALPERN (for himself and Mr. 
DonouveE): 
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H.R. 11788. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
for expenses incurred by a taxpayer in mak- 
ing repairs and improvements to his resi- 
dence; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 11789. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Gateway National Recreation 
Area in the States of New York and New 
Jersey, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KYROS: 

H.R. 11790. A bill to amend the Postal Re- 
organization Act of 1970, title 39, United 
States Code, to eliminate certain restrictions 
on the rights of officers and employees of the 
Postal Service, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. MADDEN: 

H.R. 11791. A bill to provide for the pre- 
vention of sickle cell anemia; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MOLLOHAN: 

H.R. 11792. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
for expenses incurred by a taxpayer in mak- 
ing repairs and improvements to his resi- 


-dence; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. PRYOR of Arkansas: 

H.R. 11793. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide income tax 
simplification, reform, and relief for small 
businesses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 11794. A bill to provide incentives for 
the establishment of new or expanded job- 
producing industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments in rural areas; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURKE of Florida: 

H.R. 11795. A bill to require the National 
Railroad Passenger Corp. to provide free or 
reduced-rate railroad transportation to re- 
tired railroad employees and their depend- 
ents on the same basis that such transpor- 
tation was available to such employees and 
dependents on the date of enactment of the 
Rail Passenger Service Act of 1970; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H.R. 11796. A bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent, through the temporary Vietnam Chil- 
dren’s Care Agency, to enter into arrange- 
ments with the Government of South Viet- 
nam to provide assistance in improving the 
welfare of children in South Vietnam and to 
facilitate the adoption of orphaned or aban- 
doned Vietnamese children, particularly 
children of U.S. fathers; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FAUNTROY: 

H.R. 11797. A bill to abolish the death 
penalty under all laws of the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FAUNTROY (for himself and 
Mr. HARRINGTON) : 

H.R. 11798. A bill to establish an equal 
employment opportunity program for the 
protection of employees of the Library of 
Congress; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

By Mr. FAUNTROY: 

H.R. 11799. A bill to provide for public 
ownership of the mass transit bus system op- 
erated by D.C. Transit System, Inc., and other 
private bus transit companies engaged in 
scheduled regular route operations in the 
Washington metropolitan area, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. GETTYS: 

H.R. 11800. A bill to provide incentives 
for the establishment of new or expanded 
job-producing industrial and commercial es- 
tablishments in rural areas; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HEBERT (for himself and Mr. 
ARENDS) : 
H.R. 11801. A bill to provide fcr increasing 
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the amount of interest paid on the perma- 
nent fund of the U.S. Soldiers’ Home; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 11802. A bill to amend chapter 81 of 
subpart G of title 5, United States Code, re- 
lating to compensation for work injuries, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

H.R. 11803. A bill to restore to Federal 
civilian employees their rights to participate, 
as private citizens, in the political life of the 
Nation, to protect Federal civilian employees 
from improper political solicitations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

H.R. 11804. A bill to amend subchapter III 
of chapter 83 of title 5, United States Code, 
relating to civil service retirement, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 11805. A bill to amend the age and 
service requirements for immediate retire- 
ment under subchapter III of chapter 83 of 
title 5, United States Code, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. LUJAN: 

H.R. 11806. A bill to authorize the ex- 
change of certain lands between the Pueblo 
of Acoma and the Forest Service; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MACDONALD of Massachu- 
setts: 

H.R. 11807. A bill to provide for improved 
financing for the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 11808. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to support research and 
training in diseases of the digestive tract, 
including the liver and pancreas, and dis- 
eases of nutrition, and aid the States in the 
development of community programs for the 
control of these diseases, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI (for himself, Mr. 
Wrttram D, Forp, Mr. Meeps, Mr. 
Hawkins, Mrs. MINK, Mrs. CHIS- 
HOLM, Mr. Braccr, Mrs. Hicks of 
Massachusetts, Mr. Mazzour, Mr. BA- 
DILLO, Mr. PERKINS, Mr. BELL, Mr. 
Veysey, Mr. Peyser, Mr. Dent, and 
Mr. Gaypos) : 

H.R. 11809. A bill to provide that for pur- 
poses of Public Law 874, 8lst Congress, re- 
lating to assistance for schools in federally 
impacted areas, Federal property transferred 
to the U.S. Postal Service shall continue to 
be treated as Federal property for 2 years; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. RHODES (for himself, Mr. For- 
SYTHE, Mr. ARCHER, Mr. DEL CLAW- 
son, Mr. Wyman, Mr. THONE, Mr. 
MICHEL, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. SHOUP, 
Mr. SAYLOR, Mr. MCOLURE, Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND, Mr. FREY, Mr. CONABLE, Mr. 
SHRIVER, Mr. McCrory, Mr. BAKER, 
Mr. MILLER of Ohio, Mr. MIzELL, Mr. 
KYL, Mr. Burke of Florida, Mr. DEN- 
NIS, and Mr. SCHERLE) : 

H.R. 11810. A bill to amend the Federal 
Salary Act of 1967, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. RHODES (for himself, Mr. 
ANDERSON of Illinois, Mr. BELCHER, 
Mr. Hatt, Mr. KUYKENDALL, Mr. 
Scorr, Mr. MOCOCOLLISTER, Mr. 
SCHWENGEL, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. 
ZwAcCH, Mr. Younc of Florida, Mr, 
STEIGER of Wisconsin, Mr. DICKIN- 
son, Mr. BROYHILL of North Caro- 
lina, Mr. PELLY, Mr. HUNT, Mr. SE- 
BELIUS, Mr. Quie, Mr. TALCOTT, Mr. 
WHALEN, Mr. CARTER, Mr. STEIGER 
of Arizona, Mr. Porr, Mr. DUNCAN, 
and Mr. MAILLIARD) : 

H.R. 11811. A bill to amend the Federal 
Salary Act of 1967, and for other purposes; 
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to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 
By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 11812. A bill to amend the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf Lands Act, to establish a Na- 
tional Marine Mineral Resources Trust, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. JAMES V., STANTON (for him- 
self and Mr. SEIBERLING) : 

H.R. 11813. A bill to provide for greater 
and more efficient Federal financial assistance 
to certain large cities with a high incidence 
of crime, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DANIELSON: 

H.J. Res. 969, Joint resolution to establish 
a Commission on Philippine Guerrilla Recog- 
nition; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.J. Res. 970. Joint resolution relating to 
the publication of economic and social statis- 
tics for Spanish-speaking Americans; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H. Con. Res, 460. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing the President to proclaim April 1 
of each year “National Cancer Awareness 
Day”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HANLEY: 
H. Con. Res. 461. Concurrent resolution 
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urging review of the United Nations Charter; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. FRASER (for himself and Mr. 
LINK): 

H. Res. 707. Resolution calling for the ship- 
ment of Phantom F-4 aircraft to Israel in 
order to maintain the arms balance in the 
Middle East; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HEINZ: 

H. Res. 708. Resolution calling for the 
shipment of Phantom F-4 aircraft to Israel 
in order to maintain the arms balance in 
the Middle East; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 

283. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota, relative to extending the income tax 
benefits given married persons to single per- 
sons, which was referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 11814. A bill for the relief of Claude 
V. Alcorn and 21 others; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 11815. A bill for the relief of Kim 
Hyun Hei; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

154. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Foreign 
Service Post 1857, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., relative to U.S. pay- 
ments to the United Nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

155. Also, petition of Benjamin Remsen, 
Jersey City, N.J., relative to foreign policy; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

156. Also, petition of John F. Orth, Pros- 
pect, Conn., relative to redress of grievances; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

157. Also, petition of David W. Wion, 
Leavenworth, Kans., relative to impeachment 
of a judge; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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SOLDIER LENDS A HAND 
HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 15, 1971 


Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days when stopping a passing motorist 
on the highway to assist another traveler 
in distress is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult, it is worthy of note when one stops, 
helps, saves a life, and risks his own. This 
was the commendable role of Dennis F. 
McCranie, 22 Delmar Circle, Savannah, 
Ga., on September 20, 1971. 

Sp4c. David Luke, a Fort Stewart 
soldier, lost control of his truck carrying 
several hundred gallons of gasoline on 
I-16 near Savannah. The truck over- 
turned and caught fire. Luke managed 
to escape from the cab, but collapsed on 
the ground with his clothing on fire. 
McCranie was passing in the opposite 
lane. He stopped his truck and rolled 
Luke to a nearby pool of water and ex- 
tinguished the flames, burning his own 
hands severely. He then ran back to his 
company truck and radioed his company 
dispatcher for help. He stayed with Luke 
until an ambulance arrived a few min- 
utes later. 

Luke was rushed to the Tuttle Army 
Hospital at Hunter Army Airfield in 
critical condition, with second and third 
degree burns over 90 percent of his body. 

Lending a hand is nothing new for 
McCranie, who 2 months ago helped free 
a truckdriver pinned in his cab follow- 
ing a collision on Highway 17, south of 
Savannah. 

An article follows: 

SOLDIER BURNED IN FUEL BLAST 
(By Don Rhodes) 

A 21-year-old Ft. Stewart soldier escaped 

from the fiery wreckage of a two-and-a-half- 


ton Army fuel truck Monday afternoon after 
the truck went out of control and over turned 
on I-16 near Dean Forest Road, police officials 
reported. 

SP4 David Luke of the 102 Quartermaster 
unit at Ft. Stewart was listed in critical con- 
dition at Tuttle Army Hospital at Hunter 
Army Airfield Monday night. He was being 
treated for second and third-degree burns 
covering 90 per cent of his body. 

A passing motorist, identified as Dennis 
McCranie of 22 Delmar Circle, was credited 
by police with rolling the burning soldier into 
& small pool of water and extinguishing the 
soldier's burning clothes. 

As a result of the accident, the eastbound 
lane of traffic was backed up for about two 
miles for at least two hours, police said. 

The accident occurred about 1:25 p.m. 
Monday as the soldier was driving to Hunter 
Army Airfield the two-and-a-half-ton truck 
from Ft. Stewart. Two six-foot long tanks 
with “several hundred gallons” of JP-4 Army 
gasoline were on the truck’s rear section, au- 
thorities said. “Luke apparently ran off onto 
the left side of the highway where he trav- 
elled 426 feet,” the State Patrol said. 

“He must have thought he had control of 
the truck and attempted to turn right back 
onto the Interstate.” 


BURSTS INTO FLAMES 


The truck overturned on the driver’s side 
and slid 59 feet before it burst into flames, 
travelled another 78 feet on its side and 
came to rest partly on the expressway and 
partly on the emergency ramp. 

McCranie, the rescuer told police he saw 
Luke climb from the passenger side of the 
vehicle and collapse onto the ground. 

McCranie said he rolled the soldier down 
an embankment and into a pool of water. 

McCranie then went to a company truck 
he was driving and radioed his company dis- 
patcher to call the police and send an ambu- 
lance. 

As the soldier was transported to Hunter 
in the ambulance, a Medivac helicopter from 
Hunter landed on I-16 in an attempt to aid 
other possible victims, hut no other injuries 
were reported. 

Garden City Fire Dept. members arrived 
at the scene and sprayed water on the burn- 
ing wreckage until Hunter Army firefighters 


arrived and sprayed foam to extinguish the 
blaze about an hour later. 

An Army “Crash Recovery” wrecker towed 
off the charred remains of the truck about 
4 p.m. 

Dozens of Army enlisted men and several 
high-ranking officers were at the scene, along 
with state and county police from seven mo- 
tor units. 

“There’s no doubt about it that Mr. Mc- 
Cranie did a very courageous act,” said State 
Patrolman J. S. Underwood Monday. “He 
should be commended for his quick response 
in helping that soldier.” 


HIS AIM: TO “LEND A HAND” 


“My first reaction was to stop and lend a 
hand.” 

That’s how 60-year-old Dennis F. McCranie 
described his thoughts Monday after he went 
to the aid of a Ft. Stewart soldier who 
jumped from a burning Army truck on I-16 
Monday afternoon. 

But lending a hand is nothing new for 
McCranie, who two months ago helped free 
& truck driver pinned in the cab following a 
collision on Highway 17 at the Newport River 
bridge south of here. 

Referring to Monday’s crash, McCranie, of 
22 Delmar Circle, said he was driving a com- 
pany truck in the opposite lane when he saw 
SP4 David Luke lose control and crash. 


SCOOPS WATER 


When Luke leaped from the burning truck 
and collapsed—his clothes on fire McCranie 
rolled the 21-year-old soldier down a hill into 
a shallow ditch, where he scooped water on 
him until the flames were out. 

McCranie then ran back to his company 
truck and radioed his dispatcher for help. 
He stayed with Luke until an ambulance ar- 
rived a few minutes later. 

A pair of burned hands are his souvenirs 
of the incident. 

The burns are not major. In fact, McCranie 
drove to a doctor for treatment himself. 

Asked about the help he gave, McCranie is 
modest: “Had he not gotten out himself, I 
couldn't have saved him.” 

McCranie, a field service man for Tri-State 
Tractor Co., diagnoses and repairs machine 
troubles in the area. 

During World War II, he saw action with 
the Navy on an LST in the Pacific and was 
with the U.S. Army In Korea. 
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ILENE GOLDMAN TESTIFIES ON THE 
USE OF PHOSPHATES IN DETER- 
GENTS 


HON. EDWARD I. KOCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 15, 1971 


Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, there is much 
controversy on whether to use or not to 
use detergents which contain phosphates. 
More research is apparently still neces- 
sary before a viable detergent will be 
found that will be both safe to use and 
free of pollutants. 

On October 29, Congressman REUSS 
held hearings in his Subcommittee on 
Conservation and Natural Resources on 
this subject. Ilene Goldman, who is co- 
chairman of an organization entitled 
“Consumer Action Now, Inc.,” presented 
excellent testimony before this subcom- 
mittee on the use of phosphates. I would, 
at this time, like to include a copy of 
her speech in the RECORD: 


TESTIMONY OF ILENE GOLDMAN, COCHAIRMAN 
OF CONSUMER ACTION Now 


Chairman Reuss and members of the sub- 
committee, we thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to share our views with you. It seems 
that communication in the long run may be 
the key to this entire controversy. 

First let met explain the activities of Con- 
sumer Action Now. I think this will help to 
clarify our tremendous concern over the de- 
tergent issue. We are not scientific experts. 
We are an environmentally concerned con- 
sumer group. 

Our prime function is to try to educate the 
public while educating ourselves about any 
number of environmental problems of today. 
We attempt to do this through extensive re- 
search. We have the aid of scientists, both 
industrial and ecological, We use any source 
that can provide us with valid information. 
We write, phone, or visit any willing inform- 
ant—and some who aren't so willing. Then, 
through a monthly newsletter, we pass along 
this information to our readers. 

Our first “action project” was the posting 
of a detergent phosphate countposter in some 
of the leading supermarket chains in New 
York City. The response of the public and the 
media was enormous. 

We knew immediately how anxious people 
were to help in the environmental crisis. 

Trying to keep the phosphate posters up- 
dated in the months that followed would 
have been comical if it had not been so frus- 
trating. It seems redundant to even capsule 
the ups and downs of such efforts since the 
turmoil in this area is past as well as very 
current history. 

The plight of industry has been fairly well 
spelled out by experts. I would, however, like 
to tell you of a few experiences of the house- 
wives caught in the midst of all of this. 

CAN has twenty ladies, dedicated to find- 
ing information about products safe for their 
home as well as their environment. Most of 
us are mothers. We don’t want our laundry 
products to be the cause of the possible 
death of a few children or the death of a 
few lakes. So we are looking. 

Each of our members tried one or more of 
the no-phosphate detergents as they came 
on the market. Nothing startling to report. 
Some liked some—some liked others. 

Then one of our mothers spent a fairly 
uncomfortable night with her son. She sat 
beside the bath tub that he sat in . . . soak- 
ing in baking soda .. . to relieve the red, 
itching rash that covered his body from chin 
to toe. This was one of the mothers who had 
tried Ecolo-Gy. Two other mothers had less 
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severe, but similar experiences with this 
product. 

CAN was now aware of the hazards of 
metasilicates on a first hand basis. Proper 
testing had obviously not been done on this 
product. The government or the manufac- 
turer should have done more extensive test- 
ing, This should be a law. The consumer 
should not be the guinea pig. 

We had no other dramatic misfortunes 
while we used the no-phosphate detergents. 
Still, it is uncomfortable to think of bring- 
ing home a highly caustic substance, such as 
carbonates, to clean the clothes. However, 
our fears show something of an inconsistency. 
Probably most homes are equipped with 
bleaches, dishwasher powders, drain cleaners, 
and furniture polishes that are extremely 
toxic, 

We are careful with these toxic products, 
because we have been educated to know they 
are toxic. Housewives can be taught. 

Few of us would choose a caustic product 
if there were viable alternatives. We want 
to protect our families, but we also want to 
protect our waters. 

If there is not general agreement over how 
much of a villain detergent phosphates are 
in the eutrophication process. there is at least 
general agreement that phosphates are a con- 
tributing factor. 

And if there is some dispute about the per- 
centage of our waters that are being effected 
at all, there is at least general agreement 
that some of our lakes have already been so 
affected as to have died an unnatural death. 

Phosphates are a part of the problem. Im- 
proper sewage treatment is part of the prob- 
lem. Carbon is part of the problem. Nitrogen 
is part of the problem. Fertilizers are part of 
the problem. Human waste is part of the 
problem. If we keep enumerating parts of 
the problem, we could all go crazy. 

At least cutting down on phosphates in de- 
tergents might be the starting point to- 
ward a solution. It is something the manu- 
facturer can do. Buying low or no-phosphate 
products is something the consumer can do. 
We all want to feel that our help is needed. 
We all want to help. 

Recently ... the surgeon general's state- 
ment led us into a total state of confusion. 
And I'm afraid that is where most of us re- 
main. I can barely get my children to school 
on time because of the number of people 
who stop me to ask what they should be 
using in their washing machines. Worse still 
. . . Many don't ask, They just throw up their 
hand and say that they are going back to 
their old detergent, high in phosphates or 
not. 

Lever Brothers and Colgate Palmolive, two 
of the three leading detergent companies, 
have brought all of their products down to an 
8.7 level of phosphorous. The cleaning at this 
level apparently is acceptable. If Procter and 
Gamble and all the smaller companies came 
down to the 8.7 level, the detergent phos- 
phorous entering our waterways would be cut 
by 25%. 

It is a beginning. Proper sewage treat- 
ment is at best two or three years away. 
Perhaps 5 to 10 times that where no sewage 
treatment plant now exists. This will be an 
expensive and lengthy process, and a very 
necessary one. 

But we can’t wait. According to the Nader 
Task Force Report on water pollution, one- 
third of the U.S. population has no sewage 
treatment at all. A large portion of detergent 
Phosphates end up in ground water, lakes 
and streams. 

From 50 to 70% of the phosphorus in mu- 
nicipal sewage is contributed by detergents. 
Detergents are said to be responsible for 
from 30 to 70% of the total phosphorus load 
on lakes and streams. 

So if proper testing takes time and proper 
sewage treatment takes time, it would seem 
logical to cut down the phosphate content in 
existing products immediately. That seems 
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neither drastic nor hysterical. In fact it 
seems sane and necessary. 

New York State will have such a law ef- 
fective as of January 1st. We are definitely 
in favor of this. 

With all of the information and misin- 
formation around, many of our CAN mem- 
bers have been most comfortable in simply 
using soap and washing soda. It provides no 
wash day miracles, but those seem to be at 
a premium at this point in time. 

Of course, there are problems with soap, 
too. Apparently soap effects the flame re- 
tardent finish on fabrics. New flame proofing 
finishes are being researched. 

Also soap does an adequate job in soft 
water areas, but not in hard water areas. 

Soap use to be more effective when our 
clothes went through the wringer in our 
old machines. The curd, or combination of 
soap and minerals, was wrung out of the 
clothes, rather than being spun back 
through them. Our updated machines are 
built to accommodate our updated phos- 
phate detergents. 

CAN members use a low phosphate deter- 
gent from time to time. This seems to help 
the machine and rid our clothes of any resi- 
due. It is one temporary solution. 

It would probably be very helpful for every 
housewife to know the hardness of the water 
in her area. Many are uninformed about this. 
Public service announcements could quickly 
educate people about the water type in their 
locality. The Soap and Detergent Industry 
could further help by including instructions 
for the use of their products in soft, medi- 
um, and hard water areas. 

The consumer should also be made aware 
that fewer or no phosphates are necessary 
for good cleaning in soft water areas. 

Consumers should urge the training of 
qualified people to run the Provisional Algal 
Assay Procedure test on the waters near them. 
If no eutrophication is occurring, their al- 
ternatives may be different. 

The fact is that there may not be just one 
answer to the detergent dilemma. 

We have been told repeatedly by the Soap 
and Detergent Industry that it is not only 
difficult, but virtually impossible to manu- 
facture and distribute one product with a 
varying phosphate content, 

So there may have to be more than one 
solution. Variety may be the spice of life. 
It may also be necessary to the survival of 
our very finite planet. 

Since I have just used the word eutrophi- 
cation, I would like to pause a moment to 
talk about words and their meanings. 

As a part of each of our newsletters, we 
try to simply define terms used in that issue. 
Some ecological words and catch phrases are 
thrown around so freely these days. I think 
many of us find ourselves using terms that 
we've incorporated into our vocabularies be- 
fore we really know what they mean. So I 
would like to make clear what I do mean 
when I use the word eutrophication. 

The Soap and Detergent Industry has made 
a distinction between eutrophication and 
pollution. They are partially correct in doing 
so. Natural eutrophication is a very slow 
transformation of land bound water areas 
into swamp, marsh and solid land. 

Cultural eutrophication is a very much 
speeded up process caused by nutrient rich 
wastes reaching a lake from municipal and 
industrial sources. In the eyes of industry, 
this is still a natural process, and not to be 
considered pollution. 

This is a matter of semantics. 

An excess of any natural component in the 
growth process is a pollutant. Excess, by der- 
inition, is an abnormal quantity. As such 
it disturbs the natural or normal balance of 
the eutrophication process. 

As I mentioned in the beginning, communi- 
cation may be the key to finding a solution. 
Anything. ..and this includes word play.. . 
done at this late date to camouflage or further 
cloud what is going on in our environment or 
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in the laboratory test tubes, renders the 
greatest possible disservice to the consumer. 

Since we're defining terms, let me make it 
clear that the word consumer is intended to 
include each and everyone of us. Terms such 
as Government officials, or industrial spokes- 
men, leave out a vast majority of people. In 
fact, most collective nouns do. However, 
whether we like it or not ... we are all con- 
sumers. And as consumers, we must be in- 
formed. 

So, it would seem, we are back to consumer 
education. How do we achieve it? 

The most obvious and immediate answer 
is proper labeling. Maybe industry is correct 
in saying that the consumer will be con- 
fused by too much information on the box 
however, in all fairness, it is possible to have 
& label be informative without being con- 
fusing. Surely the consumer would be no 
more confused than he or she is by all the 
contradictory statements flying around at 
the present time. 

At least then, he could read and evaluate 
for himself. 

President Nixon has stated his firm belief 
that the consumer has a right to know, and 
a right to choose. 

The right to choose has always been ac- 
cepted in our competitive society. The right 
to an informed choice may be a compara- 
tively new thought, but an essential one. 

Our second constant plea is for proper 
testing ... no matter how difficult or time 
consuming. In fact, our awareness of these 
difficulties in testing makes us a bit timid 
about demanding immediate substitutes for 
phosphates. We might get them. And with- 
out proper testing, we don’t want them. 

Six billion pounds of anything in one 
year’s time which will find its way into our 
grounds and waters is a formidable consid- 
eration. Care must be taken. 

With our growing popuiation and decreas- 
ing supply of natural resources, we can't tol- 
erate even one major mistake. 

In closing, let me just summarize a few 
thoughts. 

It is the consumer’s right to have a choice 
of thoroughly pre-tested products. This 
should be an informed choice. Informed 
through proper labeling. 

A proper label should contain: 

1. A complete list of all ingredients in or- 
der of their abundance in the product. 

2. A measure of potential health hazards 
should be clearly stated. 

3. Instructions as to what to do if the 
product is improperly used. 

4. Proper instructions as to the products 
use according to the softness or hardness of 
the water. 

5. “Keep out of reach of children” should 
be printed in bold letters, as it should be on 
all toxic cleaning products. 

This information should be present on all 
cleaning products. 

There should also be a conscientious con- 
sumer education program. This could be done 
through the aid of advertising, community 
education, and school programs. 

At the same time, government and indus- 
try must continue to search for every pos- 
sible solution. Proper sewage treatment, 
which I've only touched on, must be pursued 
and perfected. 

Child proof packaging must be further 
researched. 

We must all seek answers and stop all the 
buck passing and finger pointing. The re- 
sponsibility lies with all of us—government, 
the press, industry, and the consumer. What 
we owe to each other is a high standard of 
clear communication of information and 
views. 

We owe this committee a debt of thanks 
for making such an exchange of ideas pos- 
sible through these hearings. 

CAN is putting out a card on 100% re- 
cycled paper that simply reads... “Treat 
the world as though it were your home.” It is. 
And we must. 

Thank you for listening. 
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EMPRISE CORP., OF BUFFALO, N.Y., 
NOW LINKED TO THREE DIFFER- 
ENT ORGANIZED CRIME FAMILIES 


HON. SAM STEIGER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 15, 1971 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
Emprise Corp. indicted by a Federal 
grand jury along with Detroit and St. 
Louis Mafia family figures earlier this 
year is now found to have had a long 
time financial relationship with a New 
Jersey Mafia leader, Gerard Catena. The 
State of New Mexico has found Emprise 
unfit to operate a race track in that 
State. The State of Arkansas, by order 
of a majority of their racing commission, 
has ordered Emprise to divest itself of 
its holding in a dog track in that State 
largely because of their associations with 
organized crime figures and dishonest 
testimony before the commission. 

It would certainly appear that both 
of these States are correct. Other States 
had better look at Emprise’s holdings in 
their area. 

The company referred to in which 
Emprise and Catena were involved is 
engaged in the manufacture of slot ma- 
chines in the Chicago area. The follow- 
ing will document the Catena relation- 
ship with Emprise: 

ITEM 4—SEC LETTER or May 29, 1968 

In June, 1963, the then owners of the Lion 
Manufacturing Corporation (the family of 
the late Raymond T. Maloney) sold sub- 
stantially all of the assets of that company, 
together with name and business goodwill 
to a new corporation which had been formed 
for the purpose of making such acquisition. 
The new corporation (originally known as 
K.O.S. Enterprises, Inc. and immediately after 
the acquisition as Lion Manufacturing Cor- 
poration) was formed by a group which 
came together through the action of Mr. 
O'Donnell who, as an employee of the former 
owners (Maloney interests), became aware 
that the business was available for purchase, 
following the death of Mr. Maloney, who had 
founded the company in the early 1930's. 
Mr. O’Donnell contacted several parties who, 
because of their business operations in the 
vending industry, were aware of the Lion 
operations. 

As a result of these contacts and ensuing 
discussions, the acquisition transaction took 
place. Record and beneficial ownership of 
the new corporation and related information 
is set forth in the following paragraphs: 

1. At the outset (June, 1963), the record 
ownership of the new Lion Corporation 
(“Lion”) was as follows: 


Name and number of shares 


2. Promptly after the formation of Lion, 
all shares were transferred, of record, to 
Emprise Corporation, as voting trustee. Such 
transfers were made to implement a col- 
lateral security arrangement in favor of Em- 
prise, based upon the guarantee by said com- 
pany, of a bank loan to Lion of approximate- 
ly $1,000,000, the proceeds of which were 
utilized in the purchase transaction. 

3. Each of the original shareholders paid 
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$100 per share for the shares issued to each 
of them, or a total of $200,000, the balance of 
the purchase price being funded by the 
aforementioned bank loan. 

4. At the outset, Messrs. Green and Suger- 
man entered into a separate agreement with 
Mr. Gerard Catena, copy of which is attached, 
declaring that Mr. Catena was entitled to 
beneficial interests in one-third of the shares 
held by Messrs. Green and Sugerman. Ac- 
cording to information furnished by Mr. 
Catena’s accountant, Mr. Catena bore his pro- 
portionate share of the initial purchase price. 
Accordingly, beneficial ownership differed, at 
the outset, from record ownership in respect 
of these three parts as follows: 


Green 


Green 
Sugerman 
Catena 


5. Between 1963 and 1966, the following 
changes in stock ownership (record and 
beneficial) took place (through transfer of 
voting trust certificates, while the aforemen- 
tioned voting trust was in effect): 

A. Mr. Frank Prince sold his 333 shares to 
Emprise and Sam Klein, in equal amounts. 
The price paid for such shares was an aggre- 
gate of $50,000.33. The approximate date of 
such transaction was April 1964. 

B. Barnet Sugerman died and his beneficial 
interest was acquired by Messrs. Green and 
Catena, in equal amounts, in June, 1964. The 
purchase price for the shares was $17,500, 
borne equally by said purchasers, which pay- 
ment was made by the assumption of a bank 
debt in such amount owed by the late Mr. 
Sugerman (copy of agreement attached). The 
record ownership of such shares were to re- 
main with Mr. Green, who was to continue 
acting as Mr. Catena’s nominee. Inasmuch 
as the voting trust still continued, no official 
transfer of the shares was made to Mr. Green. 

C. By agreement dated July 2, 1965, Mr. 
Catena sold total prices of $175,000 (copy 
of agreement attached). Under the terms of 
the agreement, the seller acknowledged that 
the shares would be sold through Mr. Green, 
as the record owner, to Mr. William T. O’Don- 
nell, but Mr. Catena’s sales agreement is di- 
rectly with Mr. Green. The shares were thence 
acquired by Messrs. O’Donnell, Green and 
Kaye in approximately equal amounts, so 
that their aggregate beneficial holdings be- 
came virtually identical. Mr, O’Donnell’s pur- 
chase of the 250 shares was for the equal ac- 
counts of himself, Messrs. Green and Kaye, 
and each has borne their respective portions 
of the purchase installments due under the 
July 2, 1965 agreement. 

D. On or about January 1, 1966, the origi- 
nal voting trust of all the shares was termi- 
nated and share certificates were issued to 
O'Donnell (500), Kaye (250) and Green 
(250). The O'Donnell certificate reflected the 
additional 250 shares he had acquired from 
Catena, via Green, which shares were sub- 
sequently divided between O'Donnell, Kaye 
and Green so as to bring their shares inter- 
ests into approximately equal status. The 500 
share interest of Sam Klein continued to be 
subject to the voting trust by reason of sepa- 
rate agreement between Klein and Emprise. 

E. The Sam Klein voting trust agreement 
with Emprise was concluded concurrently 
with the redemption, by Lion, of the 500 
shares then owned beneficially by Emprise 
(i.e. 333 shares originally owned, plus 167 
acquired by Emprise from Prince). This took 
place in April, 1966 and the price paid to 
Emprise for said 500 share interests was 
$245,000. 

F. At the conclusion of the voting trust, 
the share ownership (record and beneficial) 
of Lion, by reason of (i) the foregoing trans- 
actions, (il) the declaration of trusts for 
their children, on or about January 1, 1966, 
by Messrs. Klein and Kaye and (iil) the dis- 
tribution of certificates out of the voting 
trust, was as follows: 
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Name and number of shares—Record and 
beneficial 


334 
3 


---- (a) 25 
Sam W. Klein, Trustee ea 200 
Irving Kaye, Trustee 


(a) Although Kaye's trust declaration for 
his children was dated 1/1/66 the transfer of 
shares into a separate trust account took 
place in July 1967. 

G. At the time of the original acquisitions 
of interests in Lion: 

a. Emprise Corporation was owned by Mr. 
Louis Jacobs of Buffalo, New York who was 
and is believed to still be the principal stock- 
holder of Sportservice Corporation. 

b. Barnet Sugermen was then a partner 
with Abe Green in numerous vending ma- 
chine and other businesses, in many of which 
Mr. Catena held interests. 

c. Frank Prince was a major shareholder of 
Universal Match Corporation. 

H. The present addresses of the present 
principal stockholders of Bally are set forth 
in the company’s prospectus in Registration 
Statement No, 2~23537. The current addresses 
of Emprise, Jacobs, Catena and Prince will 
be forwarded to the staff as soon as obtained. 


BANNING DDT 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 15, 1971 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent Environmental Pesticides Act passed 
by Congress highlights the fair balance 
we seek to strike between man and 
nature. 

The following articles from the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of October 30, 
1971, indicates the difficulties by remind- 
ing us that the World Health Organiza- 
tion still refuses to ban DDT, and it is 
the world’s largest user of it. Once again, 
the world’s problems do not always bring 
self-contained simplistic solutions. 

The article follows: 

BANNING DDT 

Very soon—perhaps within a week, almost 
certainly by spring—the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency must come up with a decision 
on the continued use or total banning of DDT 
in the United States. 

Administrator William D. Ruchelshaus has 
been forced to the wall in making a decision 
on the difficult and emotion-charged issue 
by a court order, stemming from a suit filed 
by the Environmental Defense Fund. 

It will not be an easy decision to make. 
The known environmental hazards of DDT 
to wildlife, caused by its distribution up- 
wards through the food chain, and its as yet 
unproven but highly suspect impact on hu- 
man beings, make strong case for a total 
ban, Yet DDT remains the most effective 
insecticide for combating certain crop-eating 
and disease-carrying pests. This accounts for 
the fact that the World Health Organization 
has refused to ban it, and remains the world’s 
largest single user of the chemical. 

Given the deep division between honest 
and impartial experts, and balancing the 
needs of the food-rich and healthy United 
States against the poverty-, hunger-, and 
disease-prone populations of the developing 
countries, the present situation reflects the 
current state of the art of pest control. 
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But that state must be improved. The 
United States of all countries can best afford 
to forgo the use of a highly questionable 
chemical. At the same time, it should take 
the lead in researching out solutions leading 
to the ideal of a balanced farm ecology in 
which toxic pesticides play no part. Until 
this end is attained, the poor developing 
nations will feel forced to go on using DDT 
or other chemicals with Jekyl-Hyde 


properties. 


OPPOSITION TO FEDERAL CHILD 
CARE MOUNTS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 15, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, as Ameri- 
can citizens learn about the insidious 
child development programs, more voices 
of protest are raised. I insert in the REC- 
orp at this point a few of many state- 
ments of opposition which I received in 
this weekend's mail: 

NOVEMBER 8, 1971. 


Congressman JOHN RARICK, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SIR: The following telegram was sent 
to President Nixon on October 22, 1971: 

“We, delegates to the Archdiocesan Council 
of Catholic Women Convention now in ses- 
sion, representing 40,000 women in the Arch- 
diocese of Seattle, beg you, Mr. President to 
please veto the child care bill. 

“(Signed by over 250 delegates’ names.)” 

A copy of each delegates’ name could be 
sent, if you wish. This wire was sent from the 
Sea-Tac Holiday Inn at about 2:00 p.m. The 
delegates are all Presidents of all Catholic 
Church Guilds in every parish throughout 
Western Washington. We felt that if the 
truth were known about this bill, the opposi- 
tion would be much greater; but we have 
had a virtual news black-out concerning this 
in the Seattle area. 

Our thanks to you for all your efforts on 
behalf of the U.S. We pray for your (and 
ours) success in this effort. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. JOSEPH E. REGAN, 
Vice-President, North-Central 
ery, ACCW. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Dean- 


[From the Everett (Wash.) Herald, Nov. 11, 
1971] 
ASKING VETO 

The Silver Lake Community Women’s Club 
has sent a telegram to President Nixon im- 
ploring him to veto the bill. 

This bill threatens to destroy parental au- 
thority and the family way of life. 

There are too many dangerous loopholes, 
particularly concerning child development, 
child advocacy, and federal subsidizing. 

Telegrams are speedy—that is what is need- 
ed now!—Wire your President. 

Silver Lake Community Women’s Club, 
Mrs. Sue Milliken, 
SILVER LAKE COMMUNITY WOMEN’S 
CLUB, 
Mrs. SUE MILLIKEN, 
Acting Secretary. 
Mrs. HONEY BROWN, 
Publicity Chairman. 

EVERETT. 

[Friends of Michigan Schools, Lansing, Mich., 
Oct. 27, 1971] 
How Mucsa Is $2 BILLION 

I remember back in World War II when the 

U.S. Senate was passing billions of dollars 
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of appropriations with machine-like regular- 
ity for the armed forces and they got to a 
minor bill on an appropriation for the pur- 
chase of army mules. Many hours were spent 
discussing the price that should be paid for 
a good Missouri mule. In other words, the 
Senators were discussing something they un- 
derstood and their minds were able to com- 
prehend. With the amounts increasing every 
year, the problem of comprehension becomes 
more acute. 

How much is 2 billion dollars? The follow- 
ing illustration will give you some idea: 

President Nixon has asked the Congress to 
repeal the excise tax on automobiles and 
this will result in a savings of about $200 
on the cost of a new car. It is predicted that 
10,000,000 cars and trucks will be sold in 
1972. $200 per vehicle figures out to be 
$2,000,000,000. S 2007, which is an appropria- 
tion bill to extend the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 for 7 more years, is up for con- 
sideration by the U.S. Senate next week. Title 
V of the OEO Act of 1964 is amended to read 
as follows: 


STATEMENT OF FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 501 (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) Millions of children in the Nation are 
suffering unnecessary harm from the lack of 
adequate child development services, particu- 
larly during early childhood years; 

(2) Comprehensive child development pro- 
grams, including a full range of health, edu- 
cation, and social services, are essential to the 
achievement of the full potential of the Na- 
tion’s children and should be available as a 
matter of right to all children regardless of 
economic, social and family backgrounds. ... 


WHAT WILL THIS PROGRAM COST? 


For the purpose of providing training, tech- 
nical assistance, planning, and such other 
activities as deemed necessary to implement 
this Title V, there is appropriated $100,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972. 
For the purpose of carrying out this pro- 
gram there is authorized to be appropriated 
$2 billion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1973. Every time you see a freight train load 
of new cars or a semi load on the express- 
way, I hope you will be reminded that it will 
take all of the excise tax at $200 per car sold 
in the United States to pay for this new pro- 
gram. Remember this is only the beginning— 
it is estimated that within a few years the 
cost may soar to as much as $10 billion an- 
nually! According to a confidential HEW 
study, “A day-care center that ministers to 
children from its sixth month to its sixth 
year will have more than 8,000 hours to teach 
him values, fears, beliefs, behavior and even- 
tually it is an enormously powerful influence 
over what the child will become.” 
LEGISLATIVE EMERGENCY MEMO, CINCINNATI 

OHIO, OCTOBER 1971 


With only 24 hours notice, and without 
benefit of a printed committee report, nor- 
mal procedures in handling legislation were 
bypassed; the House approved by the vote of 
186 to 183, the Comprehensive Child Develop- 
ment Act, as an amendment to H.R. 10351, 
which originally was limited to continuing 
programs first authorized by the Economic 
Opportunity Act, 1964. Not one person ap- 
peared opposing the bill, though highly 
qualified witnesses applied. Of the 183 mem- 
bers of the House who yoted against this 
Child Control Act, 134 are Republicans, in- 
cluding Minority Leader, Ford, and only 21 
Republicans voted for it. Clearly the Presi- 
dent's party has spoken against this measure, 
giving President Nixon excellent ground to 
veto the entire bill. 

For more information read "The Child Ad- 
vocates: What Do They Really Want?” Speech 
by Congressman John Rarick in the House 
of Representatives, and we're indebted espe- 
cially to Congressman John G. Schmidt, Cali- 
fornia, for these facts quoted from his Week- 
ly News Report: 
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“The most important fact about the com- 
prehensive child development programs au- 
thorized by this bill, is not the power given to 
the agencies that will run them, but the 
purposes that are set for them. The bill lists 
13 separate purposes for which Federal 
“Child Development” funds may be used, 
including (in addition to basic day care) 
“comprehensive physical and mental health, 
social and cognitive development services, 
especially designed health, social and educa- 
tional programs, including after-school, sum- 
mer, weekend, vacation, and overnight pro- 
grams ... medical, psychological, educa- 
tional, and other appropriate diagnosis, and 
identification of visual, dental, hearing, 
speech, nutritional, and other physical, men- 
tal, and emotional barriers to full participa- 
tion in child development programs, with 
appropriate treatment to overcome such bar- 
riers, utilization of child advocates, to work 
on behalf of children and parents to secure 
them full access to other services, programs, 
or activities intended for the benefit of chil- 
dren.” 

All of this refers primarily to children 
under the age of six, and all of it is to be 
carried out by the government, in conform- 
ity with policies laid down by a new Office of 
Child Development in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, which this 
bill would create. The potential for abuse 
should be obvious, simply from reading the 
list of purposes. No facet of a child's life is 
omitted. The intention is clearly to put gov- 
ernment in place of the parent, Surely our 
faith in God and individual responsibility 
for life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
demands that we wire President Nixon to 
veto this bill. Political Opinion wires cost 
only $1.25 for fifteen words. Call 721-2640, or 
write—(Here’s a sample: ) 

“President Richard M. Nixon ... the White 
House . .. Washington, D.C. Urgently request 
presidential veto comprehensive child devel- 
opment legislation concurring with 184 Re- 
publican Congressmen.” 

MARGARET S. Kurc (Mrs. J.), 
Republican Precinct Chairman. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


ALERT—PARENTS INVOLVED IN LEGISLATIVE 
ACTION, Et Paso, TEX. 


You may never have to place your child 
in a government controlled child care fa- 
cility. But, what about your grandchildren? 
While the government isn’t likely to force 
children to be placed in child care centers, all 
the signs point to coercive measures that the 
government can use, For instance: 

1. There will be the coercion of a tax 
break: The 1970 Report to the President on 
the White House Conference on Children, 
page 284 suggests: “. . . alteration of tax 
schedules to provide tax relief to families 
who have children in developmental care.” 

2. There will be the financial necessity: 
The cost of providing child care and develop- 
mental services is estimated to be in the 
trillions of dollars—financed by your taxes, 
which means that many mothers will have to 
work (thus, putting their children in child 
care facilities) not just to pay for luxuries, 
but to help provide the necessities of daily 
living. Dr. Urie Bronfenbrenner, a Head Start 
founder, has suggested that indeed, it may be 
necessary for the taxpayers to settle for lower 
stock dividends or just one car so govern- 
ment child care can be financed. 

3. Your child may suffer the stigma of 
being “different.” If a mother does not place 
her pre-school child in a child care facility, 
by the time that child is old enough for first 
grade the child may, as a result of having 
missed “enrichment programs” or “group ex- 
periences” be decidedly different to the ex- 
tent that he may be considered “culturally 
or emotionally disadvantaged” or just plain 
“retarded” or otherwise stigmatized. 
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If nothing else will convince you, consider 
this quote from the 1970 Report to the 
President of the White House Conference on 
Children, page 278: 

“A daycare program that ministers to a 
child from six months to six years of age has 
over 8,000 hours to teach him values, fears, 
beliefs and behaviors.” 

Whose values will be taught. Yours or the 
government's? 

Whose beliefs will be taught. Yours or the 
government's? 

Who and what will your child be taught to 
fear? 

What will be taught as proper behaviors? 

If you do not have children, your taxes will 
still help pay the fantastic expense of the 
total child care and development planned by 
the federal government. One way or another, 
no one will remain untouched. 

Over 100 bills relating to child care/child 
development are pending. Some have already 
been introduced into Congress and these bills 
are moving quickly, both in the House and 
the Senate. S. 2007 has already been passed 
by the Senate. Write or wire your Senator or 
Congressman and let them know how you 
feel about government controlled child care. 
Make your letters brief, to the point and 
polite. 

[Letter to the Editor of Seattle Times, Oct. 
20, 1971] 


CHILD CONTROL Is HERE 


It just needs the President's signature— 
An OEO Amendment bill, 52007, passed by 
both the House and Senate. contains sec- 
tions of enabling legislation which will re- 
move final authority of parents over children 
and place such authority at the federal level. 

This act guarantees every child shall have 
the ‘right’ to develop to his ‘maximum’ po- 
tential and even provides an advocate in 
every neighborhood who will intervene in 
family situations whenever he should deem it 
necessary to guarantee the child's ‘rights’ 
be protected. 

It establishes councils at the local level 
which will determine policy relating to the 
educational, physical, medical, psychological, 
mental health, social, and cognitive develop- 
ment of all children. Diagnosis, identification 
and treatment of barriers to a child’s develop- 
ment are now to be a matter of federal con- 
cern. The means of implementing such sery- 
ices, such as funding, designing a program 
of daily activities to cover every aspect of 
a child’s life from infancy are included in 
the provisions. 

It specifically “provides that children in 
the area served will in no case be excluded 
from the programs operated pursuant to this 
part because of their participation in non- 
public preschool or school programs or be- 
cause of the intention of their parents to en- 
roll them in non-public schools when they 
attain school age.” 

Urge President Nixon to veto this and any 
other legislation designed to remove author- 
ity of parents over their children. This is ex- 
pected to be on his desk in the next day 
or two. Send your messages at once. 

CONNIE BAMESBERGER. 

SEATTLE. 


[Newsletter of the Republican Club for Busi- 
ness and Professional] Women of Greater 
Kansas City, Mo.] 

ASK FOR PRESIDENTIAL VETO 


The Federal Child Control Act passed the 
Senate Sept. 9th and the House Sept. 30th. 
This is one of the most dangerous pieces 
of legislation to come before Congress. The 
Bill lists 13 separate purposes in which Fed- 
eral “child development” funds may be used, 
including (in addition to basic day care). 

Comprehensive physical and mental 
health; 

Social congenitive development services; 
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Specially designed health, social and edu- 
cational programs; 

Medical, psychological, educational and 
other appropriate diagnosis of visual, dental, 
hearing, speech, nutritional, and other phy- 
sical, mental and emotional barriers to full 
participation in child development pro- 
grams; 

Utilization of child advocates to work on 
behalf of children (under the age of 6) to 
secure all these services. 

The Senate Bill, S2007 was pased as an 
amendment to the extension of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity Act. 

The House Amendment, HR10351, passed 
186-183, thus winning by only 3 votes. 

There is little hope of significant changes 
in the child care-advocacy-child develop- 
ment legislation. The Bill can be kept from 
becoming law now by a Presidential veto. So, 
please wire President Nixon and urge him to 
veto S 2007 and HR10351. 

Of 183 House members voting against the 
Bill, 134 were Republicans, including Re- 
publican minority leader Gerald R. Ford, 
Of 186 voting for the Bill, (House) only 21 
were Republicans. So the President’s party is 
largely opposed to this Federal Child Con- 
trol legislation. 

Now that we have the thoughts of the 
children controlled by the present school 
system, think what a catastrophe it will be 
when the socialists take over the control of 
the children altogether. 

Wire now: “President Nixon I urge you to 
vote against bills S2007 and HR 10351.” 
[Newsletter of September to October 1971, 

Parents of New York United (PONY-U, 

Inc.) P.O. Box 20, Clarence, N.Y.] 


As we start our third year of publishing 
this newsletter, the Social Planners are 
steamrolling ahead to implement what they 
feel will be the ideal society. Congress has 
already passed Child Advocacy Bill (S—1414) 
and S-1512 which provides for a national 
network of pre-school child day-care centers, 
as amendments to S-2007. Now they will go 
to the President for his signature. This bill 
provides federal funds for “experts” to de- 
termine the “needs” of all children on a 
nationwide basis. “Experts,” such as the 
highly influential educator Paul Brandwein 
from the Center for the Study of Instruc- 
tion in Sciences for Social Sciences, who be- 
lieves that children under the influence of 
the home are mentally ill and come to school 
“wounded” and must be “healed” by the 
teacher. We urge you to send a Public Opin- 
ion Telegram to the President as soon as 
you receive this newsletter and request, 
“Please veto Bill S-2007 which includes 
amendments S-1414 and S~-1512” and sign 
your name. 

“The hand that rocks the cradle rules the 
nation.” Historically this was so in America. 
Conversely, in totalitarian countries, the 
government rocked the cradle and ruled the 
people dictatorially and mercilessly. 

Congress is currently confronted with 
several legislative proposals in a variety of 
forms, all seeking to turn control over the 
lives of our children to the Federal Govern- 
ment. S—2007 is the start in the program to 
federalize America's children. 

In the five volumes of testimony not one 
person appearing at the hearing on S-2007 
opposed the bill. No group of concerned par- 
ents or taxpayers’ groups was invited to 
testify. 

Now that the Federal Government has 
gotten its political iron foot inside the door 
of the local school house, the provisions of 
the various bills for child development pro- 
grams extend progressively toward the day 
when the Federal Government assumes com- 
plete control over children commencing at 
birth and our schools become child develop- 
ment experimental laboratories. 

PPBS (Program, Planning & Budgeting 
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System)—The New York State Education De- 
partment has already adopted this system, 
and schools throughout the state have started 
various degrees of implementation. For those 
who missed the accounts in our newsletters 
last year, let us give you a brief resume. 

PPBS is a computer retrieval system and, 
as such, it is designed to account for a prod- 
uct. As used in education, that product will 
be the knowledge and behavior of a child or 
teacher, or administrator. It is based on a 
pre-determined concept, a “goal” and objec- 
tive Goals and objectives are the specifica- 
tions which the product must meet. If it does 
not meet the specs, it is recycled until it 
does. The key here is that in order to ad- 
just the cycling to effect the desired concept, 
everything which affects the product (knowl- 
edge and behavior) must be correlated to all 
the other imputs to determine the proper 
controls to add. 

PPBS programs already verify this point. 
The programs, for instance, not only are ref- 
erence to matters directly relating to studies, 
but also to environment, including but not 
limited to, social, political, economic, reli- 
gious, familial, background, and so forth. All 
of these points of information are fed into 
the computer, and are stored in its memory, 
available for retrieval at any time. 

Engineered change is a fundamental prem- 
ise of the “Progressive Educationists” to use 
teachers and administrators as “social en- 
gineers” and “change agents”. Honest edu- 
cators and traditional teachers who refuse to 
go along with this experiment in mind con- 
trol, which is the target of PPBS, will be re- 
cycled and eliminated if they do not forget 
about course credits and grade point averages 
to become social engineers and behavioral 
motivators. Subject matter will be forgotten 
altogether and replaced with clinical counsel- 
ing to develop fully functioning individuals 
whose main purpose for being in school, ap- 
parently, will be to learn to acknowledge 
traits which inhibit flexibility, During the 
past several months there has been a mount- 
ing campaign to abolish tenure for teachers. 
Computers will identify effective teachers, 
and by “effective” it is clear that they mean 
teachers who adapt. It is not hard to guess 
what will happen to the traditional teacher 
who, without tenure, is inclined to resist. 

Nor is it hard to guess what will happen to 
your child if the computer decides that the 
home and parents are hindering the Social 
Planners “desired behavioral objective” if the 
President signs into law the child advocacy 
and national day-care centers. 


{Iowans for Moral Education, Box 114, RR3, 
Washington, Iowa] 


WHOSE CHILDREN? YOURS OR THE STATE'S? 


There are groups and individuals, both in 
and out of Government circles, who are and 
have been working to promote programs that 
will create a drastic and fatal change in the 
United States of America!!! These people— 
many socialistic minded (the next step is 
communistic)—are working to control and 
mold the minds and lives of the children 
and youth of this nation. In order to accom- 
plish their goal, namely “control of the total 
child", the Christian home and family must 
be undermined!!! 

A U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare news release, dated June 8, 1971, 
states: “Two HEW agencies are combining 
their resources and funds to test a new con- 
cept, known as child advocacy, that is ex- 
pected to increase public awareness of the 
social, educational, and emotional needs of 
children. 

“The two agencies involved in the pioneer- 
ing venture are the Office of Education's 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, 
and the Health Services and Mental Health 
Administration’s National Institute of Men- 
tal Health. 

In a joint 


announcement today, U.S. 
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Commissioner of Education Dr. Sidney P. 
Marland, Jr., and NIMH Director Dr. Bertram 
S. Brown, said the two agencies will fund six 
innovative child advocacy demonstration 
projects, totalling $656,000. 

“These projects,” said Dr. Marland, “while 
serving to develop child advocates, have as 
their ultimate goals promoting and improv- 
ing the total community resources and the 
delivery of services for the emotional, social 
and educational development of all chil- 
dren within their target neighborhoods.” 

“The six grants selected from 33 applica- 
tions submitted to the Joint Planning Com- 
mittee for Children-made up of representa- 
tives from NIMH and OE—were awarded to: 

Central City Community Mental Health 
Center, Los Angeles, California. 

Prince Georges County Public Schools, Up- 
per Marlboro, Maryland. 

Learning Institute of North Carolina, Dur- 
ham, N.C. 

Philadelphia Urban League, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Dade Wallace Center, Nashville, Tenn. 

Mexican American Neighborhood Civil Or- 
ganization, San Antonio, Texas. 

“The child advocacy concept is an out- 
growth of the Joint Commission on Men- 
tal Health of Children. It again came to 
public attention during the White House 
Conference on Children, held last Decem- 
WEE. cieke 

Nore.—"The child advocacy concept is an 
outgrowth of the Joint Commission on Men- 
tal Health of Children.” An advocate is a 
“counselor/intercessor,” (between parent 
and child, school and child, etc.). 

To the “uninformed” or “indifferent” this 
may sound “well and good”. However, what 
are the purposes and proposals of the above 
mentioned Joint Commission? What effect 
will the “many and well laid plans” of these 
“social, socialistic planners” have upon your 
life, the life of your child or grandchild, niece 
or nephew, friend; their/your faith in the 
Eternal God; what effect will these plans 
have on their/your/our freedoms and na- 
tion? 

The children and youth of this nation are 
called an “industry” by the Commission. 
(God says, “Children are an heritage of the 
Lord . ..” Ps. 127:3) 

Some individuals with good intentions, 
who have a real concern for the well being 
of children, have said, “Some children need 
an advocate.” The question must be an- 
swered, “Whose children need an advocate?” 
Again we look to the Commission’s recom- 
mendations. 

“Systems must therefore be developed 
which (1) have access to all the children, so 
that they are known and their development 
monitored; and (2) provide a pattern of serv- 
ices in which are available the settings, com- 
prehensiveness and continuity of care for in- 
fants, children, and their families even when 
their parents cannot arrange for or get the 
necessary care themselves. To be truly effec- 
tive, this requires a universal monitoring sys- 
tem so that at least we know where all the 
children are and which ones are not getting 
to private or public services.” 

Throughout the country, parents are being 
influenced to enroll their pre-school chil- 
dren in nursery schools of various names. In 
Washington, D.C. babies 18 months to 3 years 
old are attending school for 10 hours a day, 5 
days a week. This is an experimental school 
however this type of school is desired by the 
cn planners for all the children in the 

In the Final Report of the Joint Commis- 
sion on Mental Health of Children, Inc., we 
find some interesting statements: 

“Schools originally were intent on the de- 
velopment of the mind as a primary mission. 
The body and spirit were the responsibility 
of the home and the church. As these two 
institutions decline in influence, the schools 
are required to assume more responsibility 
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for the education of the “whole” child... . 
“Schools must begin to provide adequately 
jor the emotional and moral development of 
children as well as for their development in 
cognition or thinking. ... “The school, as 
the major socializing agency in the commu- 
nity, must assume a direct responsibility for 
the affective and value components of child 
development equal to its concern for cogni- 
tion, . . . “The chief instrument to achieve 
the reorientation called for above is through 
the creation of Boards of Child Advocacy... . 
“They should all, however, reach aggressively 
into the community, send workers out to chil- 
dren’s homes, recreational facilities and 
schools.... 

“They should assume full responsibility 
for all education in the community as op- 
posed to schooling—including pre-primary 
education, parent education, and community 
education. . . . “Every child and youth in 
America”, “from conception through age 
24", are to be included.". . . the report speaks 
of“... meeting the needs of the total child 
in the community.” ... They recommend 
that, “Congress and States should initiate 
legislation to stimulate development of pre- 
primary education to serve all children...” 

More than 100 national child develop- 
ment and advocacy measures (bills), under 
various names, have been introduced in 
Congress. Some Congressmen have been led 
to believe the proposed plans are not com- 
pulsory, however even a cursory reading of 
the bills and recommendations of the Joint 
Commission, as revealed in this summary 
(not taken out of context), shows the intent 
to include “all the nation’s children”. These 
are far reaching proposals which must be 
discontinued. It is interesting to note that 
the Congressmen introducing these bills con- 
sistently (90-98% of the time) vote for so- 
cialistic legislation that undermines our Re- 
public and Constitutional Government. Or- 
ganizations involved in the research prior to 
introduction of many of these bills, and 
groups promoting them are also found to be 
consistently oriented toward socialistic phi- 
losophies. This alone should raise serious 
questions in the minds of those who might 
be inclined to believe child advocacy is a 
good plan. It seems strange when so many 
men (fathers) are without jobs that so many 
“do gooders” are working so hard for Child 
Care—Child Advocacy programs—to put 
children in “away from home schools’’—so 
mothers can work. The question needs to be 
asked and answered truthfully, “What’s 
wrong with mothers staying home and rais- 
ing their children in their own homes?” 
More jobs would then be available for 
fathers. Our nation became the most pro- 
gressive, productive and free nation on earth 
when this procedure was followed. 

If these child development-advocacy meas- 
ures are implemented our children will be- 
come literally “wards” of the state—‘The 
state’s children”, called just that in Sec. 1177 
of S. 1414, a Bill to amend the Social Security 
Act by providing for the establishment of a 
Child Advocacy Program. 

A young mother asked this question, “Do 
any of you remember the film “Hitler’s 
Children”? I remember seeing that film when 
I was about 13 and it stuck in my mind be- 
cause it was so horrible. Young people were 
separated from parents and placed in in- 
doctrination schools. There was no religion 
and hard core young adults, who would kill 
their mother if she dared to be against their 
cause, were muscle for the corrupt rulers. 
Women were placed in dorms for the sole 
purpose of bearing children for the cause. The 
men were in the military and allowed to visit 
every so often, there were no families. Any 
opposition was exterminated. When I saw 
that film I was so thankful and proud that 
my country was not like that, that I had 
parents I could believe in. I could pray to 
God and have a say in my future. But the 
country has changed and I’m not so proud 
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any more, because it’s become corrupt and is 
destroying all the true values that are left.”... 

With the ever increasing use of the term 
“Mental Health” in every area of our society, 
one begins to wonder who determines the 
mental health of the psychiatrist, psycholo- 
gist, educators, etc., who are saying others 
than themselves are mentally ill. Indeed, 
these individuals who are trying to impose 
their mentality and “humanistic hang-ups” 
on the children and parents of this nation 
are in reality the mentally-spiritually ill!!! 
As the young mother, a former college stu- 
dent, quoted previousy, states, “The educa- 
tors, who have human faults, are saying that 
they are more intelligent than the parents 
and should teach our children everything 
they need to know. As far as I am concerned 
all the college degrees in the world will not 
make an individual intelligent. All it means 
is that he has read literature and compre- 
hended it well enough to pass a test. It 
doesn’t mean that he has good common sense 
compassion toward his fellow man, good 
morals, or love for his country. .. All through 
the Bible parents, not educators, are told 
to teach their children. The Bible also says 
that parents will be held responsible for their 
children before God, not before educators. I 
honestly believe that parents who sit back 
and hand their children over to such prac- 
tices as these will be held accountable be- 
fore God on judgment day.” 

An increasing number of persons (as they 
become informed) are becoming alarmed at 
the proposals for social change which are 
departing from Biblical morality and Judaic- 
Christian principles. A concerned Congress- 
man writes: “You certainly have reason to 
be alarmed over the proposed legislation for 
day care centers, the child advocacy system, 
and the degrading PPBS, PEP, and PACE 
programs. I am striving to help my constitu- 
ents keep informed of these insidious at- 
tempts to turn our free country into a totali- 
tarian socialistic one. ... My only suggestion 
to you is to inform your local, state, and 
national public officials and at election time 
try to elect pro-American officials. . .” (Letter 
dated June 23, 1971) 

Remember!! These programs are funded by 
tax money and could be stopped if the voters 
work against and vote against every elected 
official who supports these socialistic pro- 
grams!! Souls of children are at stake!! Dear 
readers, it is time to seek some old paths— 
God is alive!! His Word as revealed in the 
original writings is True and must be fol- 
lowed for true Peace of Mind—real mental 
health. God says, “Stand ye in the ways, and 
see, and ask for old paths, where is the good 
way, and walk therein, and ye shall find rest 
for your souls.” Jer. 6:16. “For God so loved 
the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
John 3: 16. God also says in II Chron. 7:14, 
“If my people, which are called by my name, 
shall humble themselves, and pray, and seek 
my face, and turn from their wicked ways, 
then will I hear from heaven, and will for- 
give their sin, and will heal their land.” 
[From the Newport Harbor Ensign (Corona 

del Mar, Calif.), May 27, 1971] 
Day CARE Is CHANGE AGENT 


(This is a continuation of the March 9 
speech given at the Harbor Forum meeting 
by Dr. Joseph Bean, former member of the 
Glendale unified school district board. He is 
describing the program of John Dewey and 
his colleagues to use public schools to change 
society and the economic system into col- 
lectivism.) 

(By Dr. Joseph Bean) 

Another matter which Americans should 
be following with concern is the rapidly de- 
veloping reality of the school for children 2 
to 5 years of age. In the opening days of his 
administration in 1969, President Nixon es- 
tablished the Office of Child Development, 
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out of which grew plans for the construction 
of a large number of day care centers for the 
child under kindergarten age of five. These 
centers are planned not only for children 
whose mothers work but for all children from 
two to five. 

As noted earlier, the people working in 
these government programs want to have 
access to the child at this early age, before 
he has had a chance to learn the wrong things 
from his parents. The maladaptive behavioral 
patterns developed at home can thus be pre- 
vented, they contend. This eliminates the 
necessity of the unlearning process when the 
child enters regular school. 

By the time he reaches kindergarten, his 
thought processes will have been directed 
away from traditional values and the child 
will not need sensitivity training at a later 
age. This will save everyone a lot of trouble. 
Whereas child care centers in the past have 
been custodial or baby-sitting facilities, the 
new centers will be learning centers. The 
NEA states that when the centers begin to 
operate on a wide scale, educators will as- 
sume a formal responsibility for children 
when they reach the age of 2. 

As was to be expected, when the White 
House Conference on Children and Youth 
met in Washington last December, one of 
the important matters to come before the 
conference was the establishment of these 
child care centers. Great urgency was as- 
signed to the program. It would cost be- 
tween 6 and 10 billion dollars a year to 
operate the centers, and I do not know how 
many billions for construction, 

A system of child advocates will probably 
be established this year, with one advocate 
to represent children at the national level, 
one at each state level, and one for each 
community. The advocates would be re- 
sponsible for policy-making and enforcement 
for all persons under 21, and the system 
would guarantee every infant 7 new rights 
which we will not take time to enumerate 
here. The advocate would stand as “pro- 
tector” between parent and child. 

There is more and more being said about 
developing the kibbutz (and this word is 
used) for American children, and the idea 
already has the backing of some congress- 
men, As in the communal] settlement in 
Israel, the kibbutz house here would take 
the child at an early age, even at birth in 
some instances, and the child would be 
reared by the state. Elizabeth Koontz, pres- 
ident of the NEA in 1968 and named head 
of the new network of child care centers by 
President Nixon, is pushing for the establish- 
ment of this sort of arrangement for chil- 
dren. The kibbutz has the backing of nu- 
merous influential people. 


{From the Piedmont-Oakland 
Bulletin, Sept. 15, 1971] 


THE FAMILY—A NEWLY DISCOVERED Evi? 


“The American home,” Professor Ashley 
Montagu of Rutgers University said recently, 
“is an institution designed for the systematic 
creation of mental illness in children.” 

We'd like to think that Prof. Montagu was 
kidding, but we can’t be sure. The fact is 
that there are more than a few so-called 
child experts and other far-out planners who 
are seriously urging the complete break-up 
of the family, with the children to be taken 
from their homes and raised and educated 
by the Government to achieve “full child 
development.” 

Now this view is not merely an abstract 
subject for conversation in certain intellec- 
tual circles, it has been incorporated in more 
than 100 bills now before Congress including 
H.R. 6748 recently approved by the House 
Education Subcommittee. And most of this 
legislation has the blessing and support of 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 

One of the key proposals is the plan to 
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establish government-operated day care 
centers for children (ages six months to six 
years) of working mothers. But the plan 
does not stop there. It envisions the eventual 
control and “development” of all children 
along lines which the vast army of social 
planners in Washington feel are necessary 
to make the average child acceptable to his 
peers. Such training would also—not inci- 
dentally—prepare the rising generation to 
accept more and more socialist controls and 
a “new kind of society.” 

George Orwell's “Big Brother” government 
of “1984” may come sooner than that! 

Aside from the destruction of normal 
family ties which Federal child control would 
bring, one of the dangers of such control is 
the continuing desire of certain physicians 
and scientists to experiment with children. 
A little publicized regulation appearing in 
the “Federal Register,” Aug. 30, 1966 by the 
Food & Drug Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, un- 
der the title, “Consent for Use of Investi- 
gational New Drugs on Humans; Statement 
of Policy,” Section 130.37(a) reads: “.. . the 
act provides that regulations on use of in- 
vestigational new drugs on human beings 
shall impose the condition that investigators 
obtain the consent of such human beings 
or their representatives, except where they 
deem it not feasible or, in their professional 
judgment, contrary to the best interests of 
such human beings.” (Emphasis added). 

The exceptions certainly open the door 
for possible abuses, And there have been 
charges of such abuses. For instance, sey- 
eral years ago New York State Senator Sey- 
mour Thaler declared that municipal and 
state hospitals in New York City were per- 
forming medical experiments on indigent 
patients without their consent. He also said 
that Willowbrook State Hospital on Staten 
Island “took 500 mentally retarded children, 
3 to 9 years old, and injected them with a 
live hepatitis virus because officials wanted 
to start a hepatitis research program.” 

How accurate the senator's charges were 
we don’t know, but the important thing is 
that human beings, and children especially, 
should never be put in a spot where they 
could become the guinea pigs for the experi- 
menters and the social planners. Yet, this 
is what much of the legislation now before 
Congress would make possible. 

Write your congressman to oppose these 
child “advocacy” schemes, or if you're not 
a letter writer and you agree with the views 
of this editorial, clip it out and mail it to 
him. It could help to prevent a government 
takeover of the younger generation. 


[From the Piedmont-Oakland (Calif.) 
Bulletin, Aug. 4, 1971] 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF CHILDREN? 


There is deep and increasing concern over 
the many proposals now before Congress to 
establish “child advocacy” laws which would, 
in effect, provide a sort of ombudsman to 
represent juveniles against their parents, 
their school and even the courts whenever 
these children claim abuse, neglect or other 
unjust treatment. 

The principal danger with “child advocacy” 
laws is that they would tend to drive a wedge 
between parent and child instead of serving 
to unify the family, They would also substi- 
tute State control more and more for paren- 
tal authority. 

Admittedly, there are parents who are not 
fit to be parents and under existing laws in 
acute cases children are removed temporarily 
or permanently from their control. But 
whatever faults might be corrected through 
injecting more State control into the home, 
the school and courts would certainly be 
outweighed by the mischief it would create. 

Any law or practice that would be of genu- 
ine benefit to children deserves support. But 
experience shows that government at any 
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level is not equipped to take over the duties 
of parents or to dictate in detail just how 
children shall be raised. 

The basic question is whether government 
shall be allowed to become the “big brother’’ 
to every person under 21 (and eventually 
over 21) and have virtually full control over 
the “minds and bodies” of America’s youth. 

Recently, national columnist Paul Scott 
pointed out that part of this developing 
struggle over the control of children centers 
around the establishment of federally fi- 
nanced child day care facilities for working 
mothers, 

On the face of it, such centers might well 
serve a constructive purpose in enabling the 
working mother to have good care for her 
offspring while supporting, or helping to sup- 
port, her family. 

Ah, but there’s a catch! The plan as con- 
ceived at the White House Conference on 
Children held late last year is not merely to 
keep tykes happy while mama is away but 
to undertake “full child development” from 
the time the babes enter at six months until 
they leave at six years of age. 

Who will dictate what kind of “develop- 
ment” there will be? Lest you think we're 
overly suspicious, Columnist Scott notes that 
among the “powerful forces at work both 
within and outside of Government” support- 
ing federally-financed child centers are those 
who “want to create a new world that accepts 
new types of families beside the traditional 
nuclear family, consisting of father, mother, 
and offspring living together. The new life 
style would include communal group mar- 
riages, single unwed parent families, and even 
homosexual families with children.” 

Then there is the statement by Dr. Edward 
P. Zigler, head of the Department of Educa- 
tion and Welfare’s Office of Child Develop- 
ment who said of the proposed day care cen- 
ters: “Bringing these children together at an 
early age of life (first six years) is one of the 
best ways to achieve socio-economic integra- 
tion.” And, we might add, to train them 
along lines which the social planners and ex- 
perimenters deem, in their great wisdom, to 
be best for the youngsters, their parents and 
the country as a whole. 

Finally, there is the question of money to 
finance such massive programs. Dr. Zigler says 
it would cost only $400 million the first year 
but by 1974 it would cost $12 billion annually. 

To us, that seems a mighty fancy price to 
pay for something that would certainly cause 
far more harm than good. 


[From the National Laymen’s Digest 
(Wheaton, Ill.), Sept. 15, 1971] 


Your CHILDREN ARE THE TARGET 


Leaders of the Communist Party of the 
United States are on record in the Official 
party publications as haying called for the 
federal government of the United States to 
appropriate fantastic sums of money for re- 
lieving mothers of the responsibility of rais- 
ing their children and for putting their chil- 
dren in “Day Care" Centers so that the 
psychiatrists, psychologists and “‘molders of 
the new citizen” can work on the kids, from 
1 year of age on up. 

Now comes the shocker! A spate of bills 
have been introduced into both the House of 
Representatives and the United States Senate 
by the usual liberal legislative coterie calling 
for the exact same thing, with the initial 
appropriation to be at least 10 billion dollars 
and then increasing, year after year, to astro- 
nomical sums! “Day Care,” or “Child Care,” 
centers are to be built in every sizeable city 
in the U.S. and staffed by “professionals” 
who will help erase all the “prejudices” of the 
little tots which might have been instilled in 
them by their ignorant parents and prepare 
them for the brave new perfect society which 
the brain-twisters promise to bring in, world- 
wide. 

Such “care,” it is also stated, will allow the 
mothers who are now on “welfare” to take 
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jobs, supposing of course, that all the wel- 
fare mothers” want to work instead of getting 
a federal handout! Even mothers who don’t 
need to work can take advantage of this 
State training so as to release them for other 
things. Some of the advocates also mention 
that some mothers just aren’t capable of rais- 
ing children correctly, and, therefore, should 
turn the children over to the experts, A White 
House Cabinet post for the top federal ad- 
ministrator of these programs has even been 
suggested. He or she will be known as the 
Child Advocate. 


[The Tacoma (Wash.) News Tribune, 
Oct. 21, 1971] 


Bic BROTHERITIS 


Working women, members of Women’s Lib 
and other groups have been advocating a 
system of child care centers, subsidized by 
the Federal Government, to free them from 
the restrictive life of small children at home. 
Congress is well on the way toward granting 
them their wish. 

It would not hurt, however, for all par- 
ents, including the advocates, to take a look 
at the fine print. The House of Representa- 
tives already has passed its version of the 
program, providing for the establishment of 
Child Development Programs, Child Devel- 
opment Councils, and a model Federal Gov- 
ernment Child Development Program. 

If that does not cover everything, the bill 
also would establish National Child Advocacy 
Projects, a sort of neighborhood trouble 
finder. 

These various projects would have much 
to say about the early lives of young chil- 
dren, including their “mental, physical and 
social examination, diagnosis, identification 
and treatment.” The neighborhood advocacy 
offices would be empowered to advise, rec- 
ommend and take “such actions as may be 
appropriate” regarding a child or his family. 

America is going through some profound 
social changes, but is it ready to abandon the 
family and its concept of parental respon- 
sibility? Is it going to hand this responsi- 
bility over to the state? Provisions such as 
those Congress has under consideration 
would take a long step in that direction. 
[From the Western Sun (Everett, Wash.), 

Oct. 1, 1971] 
News & COMMENT 
(By Willis Tucker) 


The first piece of legislation that will see 
our future generations become “children of 
@ federal clerk” was passed in the House 
yesterday and we can't help but believe it 
was the beginning of doomsday for individ- 
ual freedom, 

If these seem like strong sentiments, they 
should be, for anytime the rearing, caring 
and education of your child in its most im- 
pressionable age is left to a maid hired by 
the federal government, we are in deep 
trouble. 

In the first place, mothers should be home 
with children from 0 to 6 years of age. They 
need their mothers for the zillion things that 
only mothers can do. Like love. If we must 
spend $20 billion (yes, friends, $20 billion— 
and that’s only a start) a year, it would be 
far better to pay the mother who is destitute 
to stay home rather than pay her—in effect— 
for going to work and leaving her child with 
a stranger. 

This program will cost billions of dollars a 
year for the rest of our lives, increasing each 
year as delegation of parental authority and 
responsibility becomes easier to live with 
psychologically. 

But this is only the beginning. There are 
dozens of similar bills now floating around 
the House just waiting for our Congressmen 
to give them the formal blessing. We are still 
puzzled at why it takes so many bills with 
different numbers and different titles—and 
different sponsors—to fill the need for federal 
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babysitting services. Frankly, it smells to 
high heaven and the cost is in equal propor- 
tion to the stench. 

Representative of Oregon gave the 
weakest argument of all for the child care 
measure: “This is not a takeover,” she said. 
“This is quite different. It gives children of 
working mothers ...a place to go where 
somebody does care.” 

Mrs. , and any woman, should know 
that nobody can ever replace a child’s 
mother. Not even a carefully selected federal 
clerk. Or perhaps it would be appropriate 
to say, especially a federal clerk. 


MICHIGAN STATE LEGISLATURE 
PROPOSES AMENDMENT 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 15, 1971 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
secretary of the Senate of the State of 
Michigan, Beryl I. Kenyon, has forward- 
ed to me a copy of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution No. 172 adopted by the Michi- 
gan Legislature on October 28, 1971, 
which applies to the Congress for a con- 
vention to propose as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States the 
following article: 

No student shall be assigned to nor com- 
pelled to attend any particular public school 
on account of race, religion, color or national 
origin. 


A copy of this resolution is also being 
sent to each of the legislatures in the 
several States. Under the procedure pro- 
vided in article V of the Constitution, 
when two-thirds of the State legislatures 
make similar applications to the Con- 
gress, a convention is then called to pro- 
pose such an amendment. If it is then 
approved by legislatures or conventions 
in three-fourths of the States, the 
amendment is ratified. 

I commend Michigan Senate Congres- 
sional Resolution 172 to the attention of 
my colleagues, many of whom share deep 
concern over the question of the busing 
of schoolchildren: 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 172 
(Offered by Senators Bowman, McCauley, 
Gray and Lodge) 

A concurrent resolution applying to the 
Congress for a convention to propose an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States 
Resolved, By the Legislature of the State 

of Michigan, That said Legislature, hereby 

and pursuant to Article V of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, makes applica- 
tion to the Congress of the United States 
to call a convention for the proposing of 
the following amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States: 

ARTICLE 

No student shall be assigned to nor com- 
pelled to attend any particular public school 
on account of race, religion, color or national 
origin; and be it further 

Resolved, That this application by the Leg- 
islature of the State of Michigan constitutes 
a continuing application in accordance with 
Article V of the Constitution of the United 
States until at least two-thirds of the legis- 
latures of the several states have made sim- 
ilar applications pursuant to Article V, but 
if Congress proposes an amendment to the 
Constitution identical with that contained 
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in this resolution before January 1, 1974, 
this application for a state application shall 
no longer be of any force or effect; and be 
it further 
Resolved, That since this method of pro- 
posing amendments to the Constitution has 
never been completed to the point of call- 
ing a convention and no interpretation of 
the power of the states in the exercise of 
this right has ever been made by any court 
or any qualified tribunal, if there be such, 
and since the exercise of the power is a mat- 
ter of basic sovereign rights and the inter- 
pretation thereof is primarily in the sover- 
eign government making such exercise and 
since the power to use such right in full 
also carries the power to use such right in 
part the Legislature of the State of Michi- 
gan interprets Article V to mean that if 
two-thirds of the states make application 
for a convention to propose an identical 
amendment to the Constitution for ratifi- 
cation with a limitation that such amend- 
ment be the only matter before it, that 
such convention would have power only to 
propose the specified amendment and would 
be limited to such proposal and would not 
have power to vary the text thereof nor 
would it have power to propose other 
amendmetns on the same or different prop- 
ositions; and be it further 
Resolved, That a duly attested copy of this 
resolution be immediately transmitted to 
the Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States, the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, to each 
member of the Congress from this State and 
to each House of each State Legislature in 
the United States. 
Adopted by the Senate, October 27, 1971. 
Adopted by the House of Representatives, 
October 28, 1971. 
BERYL I. KENYON, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
T. THOS. THATCHER, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


THE LITTLE WHITE HOUSE STILL 
DRAWS THOUSANDS 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 15, 1971 


Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, after more 
than two and a half decades, the Little 
White House at Warm Springs, Ga., still 
draws thousands of visitors from over the 
world. 

The death of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
came at a critical hour in America’s his- 
tory. He had led his country longer than 
any man. The news of his death shocked 
the world. 

It is no wonder that already this year 
41 countries have been represented 
among the thousands of visitors. The 
Little White House memorial is well 
operated and is a credit to the memory 
of a great President. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to bring to 
your attention and that of my colleagues 
an article on this subject which appeared 
in the Savannah Morning News on No- 
vember 1, 1971. The article follows: 

FDR Sire TOURIST MAGNET 

Warm Springs.—Tourists from 41 foreign 
countries included Roosevelt's Little White 
House in their tour of America this year. 
Almost a thousand guests from overseas vis- 
ited the shrine at Warm Springs. 

Georgians continue to lead the list of vis- 
itors to the late president's home. Of the 
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128,557 persons who toured the house and 
museum, almost one-third were from Geor- 
gia. Next came Alabama with about one- 
third as many as Georgia, then Florida, 
Tennessee, Ohio, North Carolina and South 
Carolina, in that order. 

All 50 states had residents to sign in at 
the Little White House. Visitors also came 
from the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
the Canal Zone and Canada. 

Tourists often spend the major part of the 
day at the Roosevelt home and museum and 
about the grounds, reported executive di- 
rector Frank W. Alicorn Jr. Visitors since the 
Shrine opened in 1943 now exceed 2,360,000. 

Roosevelt’s Little White House is located 
70 miles south of Atlanta on Ga. 85-W and 
U.S. 27-A. 38 miles north of Columbus, It 
is open from 9 a.m, until 5 p.m. each day. 


DECISION OF THE US. COURT OF 
APPEALS FOR THE FIRST CIR- 
CUIT, COMMONWEALTH OF MAS- 
SACHUSETTS, AGAINST MELVIN 
R. LAIRD 


HON. MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 15, 1971 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow we will be voting on an amend- 
ment to the appropriations bill requiring 
an orderly withdrawal from military in- 
volvement in Southeast Asia. Last month, 
the First Circuit Court of Appeals invali- 
dated a Massachusetts statute challeng- 
ing the war in Vietnam on constitutional 
grounds. The statute claimed that the 
war violated the constitutional require- 
ment that Congress declare war. The 
court, with all three judges of the circuit 
court in agreement, held that Congress 
in fact had legitimated the war by re- 
peatedly appropriating funds for it. With 
this pronouncement by the highest court 
yet to rule on the question of the war, it 
is no longer possible for Members of 
this House to claim that their vote for 
the appropriation can be divorced from 
the question of the legitimacy of the war 
itself. I urge all of my colleagues to read 
this opinion written by a former Mem- 
ber of this body who can hardly be ac- 
cused of unfamiliarity with its process- 
es—and to keep it in mind when they 
vote on the Boland amendment. 

The court opinion follows: 

U.S. Court OF APPEALS FOR THE 
FIRST CIRCUIT 
(No. 71-1177) 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, ET AL. 

PLAINTIFFS, APPELLANTS, VS. MELVIN R. LAIRD, 

ETC., DEFENDANT, APPELLEE 

Corrin, Circuit Judge. The question sought 
to be raised in this action is whether the 
United States involvement in Vietnam is un- 
constitutional, a war not having been de- 
clared or ratified by the Congress. Plaintiffs 
seek a declaration of unconstitutionality and 
an injunction against the Secretary of De- 
fense barring further orders to duty in 
Southeast Asia of Massachusetts inhabitants 
if within ninety days of a decree the Con- 
gress has not declared war or otherwise au- 
thorized United States participation. 

The individual plaintiffs are residents of 
Massachusetts and members of the United 


States forces who are either serving in South- 
east Asia or are subject to such service. They 


allege that their forced service in an un- 
declared war is a deprivation of liberty in 
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violation of the due process clause of the 
Fifth Amendment. The Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts is a plaintiff pursuant to an 
act of its legislature proscribing military 
service by its inhabitants in the conduct of 
extra-territorial non-emergency armed hos- 
tilities in the absence of a Congressional dec- 
laration of war and directing its Attorney 
General to bring an action in the Supreme 
Court, or in the event of a final determina- 
tion that such action is not one of which 
that Court has original jurisdiction, an ac- 
tion in an inferior federal court to defend 
the rights of its inhabitants and of the Com- 
monwealth. M.G.L.A. c. 33 app., § 26-1. 

The complaint, alleging active engagement 
by the United States in Indochina in armed 
hostilities “for the last six years,” traces the 
familiar and unhappy history of escalation 
since 1950: assistance to the French, the first 
American casualties in 1959, the accumula- 
tion of 23,000 “military advisors” by 1964, the 
Gulf of Tonkin Resolution in the same year, 
and the subsequent exponential increase in 
air strike sorties, troops, casualties, and ex- 
penditures. The complaint repeatedly alleges 
the absence of a Congressional declaration 
of war or ratification. The Commonwealth 
alleges damage both as a sovereign state and 
as parens patriae, citing the deaths and in- 
juries of its inhabitants, consequential loss 
of their prospective civic and tax contribu- 
tions, increased claims of dependents, addi- 
tional burdens on its economy, disadvantage 
to its absentee voters, mass demonstrations, 
and damage to its public’s morale. It also as- 
serts its interest in “maintaining the integ- 
rity of the Constitution” which is allegedly 
impaired in that “one branch, the executive, 
has exercised war-making powers, which the 
Commonwealth and its sister states had 
agreed would be exercised only by Congress.” 

The district court dismissed the complaint, 
relying on the alternate grounds that the 
controversy was not justiciable and that, if 
justiciable, continual Congressional legisla- 
tion in support of the Vietnam war was im- 
plied sufficient authorization. 327 F. Supp. 
378 (D. Mass. 1971). 

As to threshold matters, we reject respond- 
ent’s claim that subject matter jurisdiction 
is lacking. As we understand the argument, 
it is partly a restatement of arguments 
against justicilability. What remains is the 
contention that, since the substantiality of 
plaintiffs’ constitutional claims is challenged, 
there is lack of subject matter jurisdiction, 
citing Powell v. McCormack, 395 U.S. 486, 
514 n. 37 (1969). No such doctrine can be 
drawn from Powell; the contrary was made 
clear in Baker v. Carr, 369 U.S. 186, 199 
(1962), i.e., that only if a claim is absolutely 
devoid of merit or frivolous could dismissal 
for lack of jurisdiction be justified. Nor do 
we find any merit in the claim that the in- 
dividual plaintiffs, particularly those serving 
in Southeast Asia, lack standing. Berk v. 
Laird, 429 F. 2d 302 (2d Cir. 1970). 

We do not see, however, that Massachu- 
setts achieves any special status as a pro- 
tector of the rights of its citizens, solely as 
United States citizens, and not as a sovereign 
with unique interests. South Carolina v. 
Katzenbach, 383 U.S. 301 (1966). See also, 
Note, The Supreme Court as Arbitrator in 
the Conflict Between Presidential and Con- 
gressional War-Making Powers, 50 B.U. L. 
Rev. 78, 79 n. 9 (Special Issue 1970). The 
traditional rationale is that the federal gov- 
ernment is “the ultimate parens patriae of 
every American citizen,” 383 U.S. at 324. This 
admittedly seems inappropriate in a suit 
challenging the constitutionality of a war 
waged by the putative parens. Suffice it to 
Say that some of the plaintiffs are properly 
before us. 

While the challenge to the constitutional- 
ity of our participation in the Vietnam war 
is a large question, so also is the question 
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whether such an issue is given to the courts 
to decide, under the circumstances of this 
case. The Supreme Court has thus far not 
ruled on the latter issue in this context. 
Other federal courts have differed in their 
rationales.? Scholars have probed “the politi- 
cal question” and have found it just as much 
an impenetrable thicket as have the courts.* 

In our own search for a principled resolu- 
tion of the question of the appropriateness 
of our deciding the merits, we seek first to 
understand the theory of the complaint, then 
to identify the appropriate legal standard, 
and finally to apply that standard to the 
issue raised. 

The Massachusetts statute, pursuant to 
which plaintiffs bring this action, is based 
on the simple proposition that participation 
by the United States in hostilities other 
than an emergency is unconstitutional un- 
less “initially authorized or subsequently 
ratified by a congressional declaration of 
war according to the constitutionally estab- 
lished procedures in Article I, Section 8, 
Clause 11th, of the Constitution.” 4 M.G.L.A. 
c. 33 app., $26.1. The complaint expands 
this theory by recognizing that constitu- 
tionality could be achieved by a “constitu- 
tional equivalent” for a declaration of war 
or by specific ratification of executive ac- 
tions. 

In any event, despite some language 
charging the executive with exercising the 
“war-making powers” of Congress, the 
thrust of the complaint is not that the exec- 
utive has usurped a power—the power to 
declare war—given to Congress. There is no 
claim that the executive has made any dec- 
laration. The charge is, rather, that since 
hostilities have long since transcended a re- 
sponse to an emergency, both Congress and 
the executive have acted unconstitutionally 
in sustaining the hostilities without a Con- 
gressional declaration of war. In effect the 
relief sought by the complaint is to order the 
executive to “get out or get a declaration 
from Congress.” 

Plaintiffs have understandably devoted 
considerable attention to the criterla of 
justiciability catalogued in Baker v. Carr, 369 
U.S. 189 (1962) ° In assessing what have been 
termed the “prudential” and “functional” 
factors,’ they assert that there are judicially 
discoverable standards for determining 
whether hostilities in Vietnam require a dec- 
laration of war; that no nonjudicial policy 
determination is required—only a determina- 
tion of authority; that no lack of disrespect 
to coordinate branches will be shown, but, 
rather, respect for the Constitution; that cir- 
cumstances do not require unquestioning ad- 
herence to a political decision already made; 
and that, with a court acting as final arbiter, 
there is no risk of embarrassment from mul- 
tifarious pronouncements. 

We are not so sanguine that these factors 
can be so easily disposed of. Perhaps they 
impose no insuperable obstacle to principled 
decision in the case of long-continued, large- 
scale hostilities. But, once given the principle 
that a plaintiff may challenge the constitu- 
tionality of undeclared military operations, 
a court must be prepared to adjudicate 
whether actions are justified as emergency 
ones needing no declaration, or have gone 
beyond this bound. In the latter event the 
court must adjudicate whether Congress has 
expressly or impliedly ratified them. Work- 
able standards, fact finding, the prospect of 
conflicting inferior court decisions, and other 
factors might well give pause to the most 
intrepid court. 

We do not, however, rely on these factors. 
Partly we feel that to base abstinence on 
such pragmatic, if realistic, considerations is 
not desirable unless so clearly dictated by 
circumstances that it cannot be mistaken 
as abdication. Moreover, on a question so 
dominant in the minds of so many, we deem 
it important to rule as a matter of constitu- 
tional interpretation if at all possible. Finally, 
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and of course most pertinently, we derive 
recent guidance from the Supreme Court's 
approach in Powell v. McCormack, 395 U.S. 
486 (1969), giving dominant consideration 
to the first decisional factor listed in Baker 
v. Carr, supra. This is the inquiry “whether 
there is a ‘textually demonstrable constitu- 
tional commitment of the issue to a coor- 
dinate political department’ of government 
and what is the scope of such commitment.” 
395 U.S. at 521. 

To this critical factor of textual commit- 
ment, plaintiffs devoted one paragraph of 
their lengthy brief. They construed the issue 
as “judicial assessment of executive action 
in Vietnam against a constitutional stand- 
ard.” So phrased, the issue is of course, by 
definition, committed to the judiciary. Were 
the issue to be so defined, the Court in Powell 
v. McCormack, supra, would have spared 
itself much difficulty by stating simply that 
the issue was “judicial assessment of the ac- 
tion of the House in expelling a member 
against a constitutional standard.” * In short, 
to any issue of challenged authority could be 
affixed the phrase “judicial assessment”, and, 
by the affixing, the criterion of textual com- 
mitment eradicated. While the Court in 
Powell finally was able to pose the issue be- 
fore it in substantially similar terms, it was 
only after a very lengthy discussion conclud- 
ing that there had been no textual commit- 
ment of the unlimited-power of expulsion to 
the House, and that none of the other factors 
of non-justiciability listed in Baker v. Carr, 
supra, applied. 

These observations do not spare us the 
task of trying to identify the scope of the 
power which has been committed to a coordi- 
nate branch in this case. The complaint at 
one point alleges that the executive has 
usurped the war-making power of Congress 
but more generally alleges that, the executive 
errs only in proceeding to make war without 
Congressional declaration or ratification. This 
very ambiguity underscores the fact that the 
war power of the country is an amalgam of 
powers, some distinct and others less sharply 
limned. In certain respects, the executive and 
the Congress may act independently. The 
Congress may without executive cooperation 
declare war, thus triggering treaty obliga- 
tions and domestic emergency powers. The 
executive may without Congressional partici- 
pation repel attack, perhaps catapulting the 
country into a major conflict. But beyond 
these independent powers, each of which has 
its own rationale, the Constitutional scheme 
envisages the joint participation of the Con- 
gress and the executive in determining the 
scale and duration of hostilities. To Congress 
is granted the power to appropriate funds 
for sustaining armies. Article I, Section 8, 
Clause 12th. An analogous power given to the 
President is his power as Commander-in- 
Chief to station forces abroad. Article II, Sec- 
tion 2. Johnson v. Eisentrager, 339 U.S. 763 
(1950). Congress has the power to concur in 
or to counter the President's actions by its 
exclusive authority to appropriate monies in 
support of an army, navy and air force, Ar- 
ticle I, Section 8, Clause 12th,® and by grant- 
ing letters of marque and reprisal. Article I, 
Section 8, Clause 11th. 

While the fact of shared war-making powers 
is clearly established by the Constitution, 
however, and some of its elements are indi- 
cated, a number of relevant specifics are miss- 
ing. The Constitution does not contain an 
explicit provision to indicate whether these 
interdependent powers can properly be em- 
ployed to sustain hostilities in the absence 
of a Congressional declaration of war. Hence 
this case. 

The brief debate of the Founding Fathers 
sheds no light on this. All we can observe, 
after almost two centuries, is that the ex- 
treme supporters of each branch lost; Con- 
gress did not receive the power to “make 
war”; the executive was given the power to 
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repel attacks and conduct operations; the 
Congress was given the power to “declare” 
war—and nothing was said about undeclared 
hostilities. 

Under these circumstances, what can we 
Say was “textually committed” to the Con- 
gress or to the executive? Strictly speaking, 
we lack the text. Yet it “[djeciding whether 
a matter has in any measure been committed 
by the Constitution to another branch of 
government, or whether the action of that 
branch exceeds whatever authority has been 
committed, is itself a delicate exercise in con- 
stitutional interpretation”, Baker v. Carr, 
supra, 369 U.S. at 211, surely our task is more 
than passing. We must have some license to 
construe the sense of the Constitutional 
framework, wholly apart from any doctrine 
of implied powers inherent in sovereignty, 
cf. United States v, Curtiss-Wright Export 
Corp., 299 U.S. 304, 315-18 (1936). 

We observe, first, that the Founders’ si- 
lence on the subject of hostilities beyond re- 
pelling attack and without a declaration of 
war was not because the phenomenon was 
unknown. In The Federalist No. 25, Hamil- 
ton, in opposing a proposed prohibition on 
raising armies in time of peace, described 
the effect of such & prohibition in these 
words: “As the ceremony of a formal de- 
nunciation of war has of late fallen into 
disuse, the presence of an enemy within our 
territories must be waited for, as the legal 
warrant to the government to begin its 
levies of men ... .” The Federalist No. 25, 
at 156 (Mod. Lib. ed.) (Hamilton) 

Secondly, we note that the Congressional 
power to declare war implies a negative: no 
one else has that power. But is the more 
general negative implied—that Congress has 
no power to support a state of belligerency 
beyond repelling attack and short of a de- 
clared war? The drafters of the Constitu- 
tion, who were not inept, did not say, “pow- 
er to commence war”. Nor did they say, “No 
war shall be engaged in without a declara- 
tion by Congress unless the country is ‘ac- 
tually invaded, or in such imminent Danger 
as will not admit of delay.’” (Language from 
Article I, Section, 10, proscribing states from 
engaging in war.) Nor did they resort to other 
uses of the negative as they so often did 
elsewhere. See, e.g., Article I, Section 9. And 
the “declare” power was not, like the “judge” 
power of the House of Representatives, Arti- 
cle I, Section 5, in a context limited by an- 
other specific provision, such as that specify- 
ing the three qualifications of a Representa- 
tive. See Powell v. McCormack, supra. 

Finally, we give some significance to the 
fact that in the same “power to declare war 
clause”, Article I, Section 8, Clause 11th, 
there is the power to grant letters of marque 
and reprisal, Were this a power attendant to 
and dependent upon a declared war, there 
would be no reason to specify it separately. 
Indeed, it was first broached by Gerry as a 
matter not included in the “declare” pow- 
er, 2 Farrand 326. Nevertheless, this is a pow- 
er to be invoked only against an enemy. It is 
clear that there can be an “enemy”, even 
though our country is not in a declared war. 
Bas V. Tingy, 4 U.S. (4 Dall.) 37 (1800)™ 
The hostilities against France in 1799 were 
obviously not confined to repelling attack. 
This was an authorized but undeclared state 
of warfare. See also, Prize Cases, 67 U.S. (2 
Black) 635 (1862). 

As to the power to conduct undeclared hos- 
tilities beyond emergency defense, then, we 
are inclined to believe that the Constitution, 
in giving some essential powers to Congress 
and others to the executive, committed the 


matter to both branches, whose joint con- 
cord precludes the judiciary from measur- 
ing a specific executive action against any 
Specific clause in isolation. CJ. Oetjen v. 


Central Leather Co., 246 US. 297, 302 
(1918) 2* In arriving at this conclusion we 
are aware that while we have addressed the 
problem of justiciability in the light of the 
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textual commitment criterion, we have also 
addressed the merits of the constitutional 
issue. We think, however, that this is in- 
herent when the constitutional issue is posed 
in terms of scope of authority. 

In the circumstance where powers are 
interrelated, Mr. Justice Jackson has said 
that: 

“When the President acts in absence of 
either a congressional grant or denial of 
authority, he can only rely upon his own 
independent powers, but there is a zone of 
twilight in which he and Congress may have 
concurrent authority, or in which its dis- 
tribution is uncertain. Therefore, congres- 
sional inertia, indifference, or quiescence may 
sometimes, at least as a practical matter, 
enable, if not invite, measures on independ- 
ent presidential responsibility. In this area, 
any actual test of power is likely to depend 
on the imperatives of events and contempo- 
rary imponderables rather than on abstract 
theories of law.” Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. v. Sawyer, 343 U.S. 579, 637 (1952) (con- 
curring opinion). 

We need not go so far as to say that ina 
situation of shared powers, the executive 
acting and the Congress silent, no constitu- 
tional issue arises. Here the complaint itself 
alleges the escalation of expenditures sup- 
porting United States efforts in Vietnam from 
$1.7 billion in 1965 to over $30 billion an- 
nually today, and a total expenditure over the 
past decade of $110 billion. Whether or not 
such appropriating and other actions of the 
Congress during the past six years can be said 
to amount to an “equivalent” of a declara- 
tion, or express or implied ratification is an 
issue we do not reach, At the very least, the 
complaint reveals a prolonged period of Con- 
gressional support of executive activities. 

All we hold here is that in a situation of 
prolonged but undeclared hostilities, where 
the executive continues to act not only in 
the absence of any conflicting Congressional 
claim of authority but with steady Congres- 
sional support, the Constitution has not been 
breached. The war in Vietnam is a product of 
the jointly supportive actions of the two 
branches to whom the congeries of the war 
powers have been committed. Because the 
branches are not in opposition, there is no 
necessity of determining boundaries. Should 
either branch be opposed to the continuance 
of hostilities, however, and present the issue 
in clear terms, a court might well take a dif- 
ferent view. This question we do not face. 
Nor does the prospect that such a question 
might be posed indicate a different answer 
in the present case. 

Affirmed. 

FOOTNOTES 

1 The Supreme Court denied leave to file a 
similar complaint, Justice Douglas contend- 
ing in dissent that Massachusetts had stand- 
ing and that the matter was justiciable. Mas- 
sachusetts v. Laird, 400 U.S. 886 (1970). Since 
the disposition does not purport to decide the 
case, it technically does not qualify as a “final 
determination” as required by the Massachu- 
setts statute. We do not deem this fact 
relevant to the proceedings before us. 

2 The spectrum of analysis is indicated by 
the positions taken vis-a-vis the “political 
question” in the following cases: Luftig v. 
McNamara, 373 F. 2d 664, 666 (D.C. Cir.), cert. 
denied, 389 U.S. 934 (1967)—“plainly the ex- 
clusive province of Congress and the Execu- 
tive”; United States v. Sisson, 294 F. Supp. 
511 (D. Mass. 1968)—evidence, policy con- 
siderations, and constitutional principles 
beyond normal judicial expertise; Velvel v. 
Johnson, 287 F. Supp. 846 (D. Kan. 1968)— 
activities of government “under the direction 
of the President, fall within the political 
question”, 287 F. Supp. at 850; also, com- 
mitted to both branches, id. at 852; also, 
“decisions of basic national policy, as of for- 
eign policy, present no judicially cognizable 
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issue”, id. at 853; Davi v. Laird, 318 F. Supp. 
478 (W.D. Va. 1970), “clearly demonstrate 
commitment ... to the legislative branch”, 
id. at 482, and to the other “political 
branches”, id. at 484; Berk v. Laird [I], (E.D. 
N.Y. 1970) (unreported)—issue committed to 
Commander-in-Chief; Berk v. Laird [II], 429 
F. 2d 302 (2d Cir. 1970)—orders to fight are 
generally justiciable, the judicially discover- 
able standard being some mutual participa- 
tion of Congress and the executive, but would 
be political question if standards lacking to 
judge adequacy of participation; Berk v. 
Laird [III], 317 F. Supp. 715 (ED. N.Y. 
1970) “Congressional authorization here is 
sufficiently ‘explicit’ to satisfy constitutional 
requirements”, id. at 730, but method of 
authorization is a political question; Or- 
lando v. Laird [I], 317 F. Supp. 1013 (E.D. 
N.Y. 1970)—“reality of the collaborative ac- 
tion .. . required by the Constitution has 
been present”, id. at 1019; Orlando v. Laird 
[I1], F. 2d (2d Cir. April 20, 1971), cert. 
denied, October 12, 1971—standard is some 
mutual participation, sufficiency of partici- 
pation is not foreclosed by political question 
doctrine, but choice in form between & Con- 
gressional declaration and war-supporting 
legislation is a political question, courts hav- 
ing no standard by which to judge. Contra, 
Mottola v. Niron, 318 F. Supp. 538 (N.D. 
Cal. 1970)—this is an issue of “plain con- 
stitutional interpretation”, id. at 551, from 
which courts ought not “shy away on ‘polit- 
ical question’ grounds”, id. at 550. 

*For overview, see Note, The Supreme 
Court as Arbitrator in the Conflict Between 
Presidential and Congressional War-Making 
Powers, 50 B.U.L. Rev. 78, 83-84 (Special Is- 
sue 1970). For analysis in terms of “classi- 
cal”, “prudential”, and “functional” views, 
see Scharpf, Judicial Review and the Polit- 
tcal Question: A Functional Analysis, 75 
Yale L. J. 517 (1966). For an exposition of 
the “classical” view, see Wechsler, Toward 
Neutral Principles of Constitutional Law, 73 
Harv. L. Rev. 1 (1959) and for critical com- 
ment on Powell v. McCormack, 395 U.S. 486 
(1969), see Note, The Supreme Court, 1968 
Term, 83 Harv. L. Rev. 1, 62-77 (1969). See 
generally, Monaghan, Presidential War-Mak- 
ing, 50 B.U.L. Rev. 19 (Special Issue 1970); 
Note, Congress, The President, and The 
Power to Commit Forces to Combat, 81 Harv. 
L. Rev. 1771 (1968); Velvel, Undeclared War 
and Civil Disobedience, (1970). 

‘The Congress shall have power... to 
declare War, grant letters of Marque and Re- 
prisal, and make Rules concerning Captures 
on Land and Water.” 

5 Those factors were “a textually demon- 
strable constitutional commitment of the 
issue to a coordinate political department; 
or lack of judicially discoverable and man- 
ageable standards for resolving it; or the im- 
possibility of deciding without an initial 
policy determination of a kind clearly for 
nonjudicial discretion; or the impossibility 
of a court’s undertaking independent resolu- 
tion without expressing lack of the respect 
due coordinate branches of government; or 
an unusual need for unquestioning adher- 
ence to a political decision already made; or 
the potentiality of embarrassment from 
multi-farious pronouncements by various 
departments on one question.” 369 U.S. at 
217. 

° See Scharpf, n. 3 supra. 

‘Similarly, the plaintiffs’ theory does not 
account for the failure of the Court in 
Luther v. Borden, 48 U.S. (7 How.) 1 (1849) 
to pose the issue as “judicial assessment, 
against a constitutional standard, of failure 
of Congress to guarantee a republican form 
of government.” 

*2 Farrand, The Records o; 
Convention of 1787, 318 (1911). 

° See also. Note, The Appropriations Power 
as a Tool of Congressional Foreign Policy 


the Federal 
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Making, 50 B.U.L. Rev. 34 (Special Issue 
1970). 

It was, from the skeletal report in Far- 
rand [(2 Farrand, 318-319)], less than en- 
cyclopedic in its coverage. The sequence of 
deliberations was as follows: (1) the draft 
constitutional provision, allowing the Con- 
gress “to make war” was moved; (2) Pinkney 
opposed, saying the Senate was better suited 
for expedition and wisdom than both houses 
jointly; (3) Butler, for the same reasons, 
thought the power should be in the Presi- 
dent; (4) then Madison and Gerry moved to 
change “make” to “declare”, “leaving to the 
Executive the power to repel sudden attacks”; 
(5) Sharman [sic] thought the existing word- 
ing “stood very well”, permitting the execu- 
tive “to repel and not to commence war” and 
feeling that “declare” would “narrow” the 
power given to Congress; (6) Gerry inter- 
jected that he “never expected to hear in a 
republic a motion to empower the Executive 
alone to declare war”; (7) Elseworth [sic] 
said it should be more easy to get out of war 
than into it—but added that war “is a simple 
and overt declaration, peace attended with 
intricate and secret negotiations”; (8) Mason 
was against giving the power of war to the 
Executive or to the Senate; he was “for clog- 
ging rather than facilitating war; but for fa- 
cilitating peace”. 2 Farrand 318-319. The 
Journal records a first vote of 5 to 4 against 
changing “make” to “declare” and a second 
vote of 8 to 1 for making the change. 2 Far- 
rand 313. One member was persuaded to vote 
for the change by the argument that “make” 
might be understood to mean “conduct”, 
which was an executive function. Butler then 
moved to give Congress the power “to make 
peace”; this failed 10-0 Farrand 319. 

u Justice Washington stated that “If [a 
war] be declared in form, it is called solemn, 
and is of the perfect kind .. .” but that 
“hostilities may subsist between two nations, 
more confined in its nature and extent being 
limited to places, persons and things; and 
this is more properly termed imperfect 
war. ...” 4 U.S. (4 Dall.) at 40. 

12 “The conduct of the foreign relations 
of our Government is committed by the Con- 
stitution to the Executive Legislative—the 
political’—Departments of the Government, 
and the propriety of what may be done in 
the exercise of this political power is not 
subject to judicial inquiry or decision.” 246 
US. at 302. Cj. Hamilton v. Dillin, 88 U.S. (21 
Wall.) 73 (1874). “[W]hatever view may be 
taken as to the precise boundary between 
the legislative and executive powers in ref- 
erence to [trade with the Confederacy dur- 
ing wartime] there is no doubt that a con- 
currence of both affords ample foundation 
for any regulations on the subject.” 88 U.S. 
(21 Wall.) at 88. 


MAN'S INHUMANITY TO MAN—HOW 
LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 15, 1971 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadis- 
tically practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,600 American pris- 
oners of war and their families. 

How long? 
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GOLDEN JUBILEE IS MARKED BY 
MSGR, DONATO G. VALENTE 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 15, 1971 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I was 
honored to be present Sunday, November 
7, as a long time friend of mine, Rt. 
Rey. Msgr. Donato G. Valente, marked 
the 50th anniversary of his ordination 
to the priesthood. 

Most of Monsignor Valente’s priest- 
hood—34 years—has been spent at St. 
Francis of Assisi Roman Catholic Church 
in Buffalo. During this period, he super- 
vised construction of a new church, a 
school, a convent, and a rectory. These 
accomplishments are true reflections of 
his priestly dedication and leadership. 

At the Golden Jubilee Testimonial Din- 
ner for Monsignor Valente the principal 
remarks were made by Most Rev. Pius 
A. Benincasa, D.D., Auxilary Bishop of 
the Buffalo Diocese. The general chair- 
man of the affair was Michael A. DiVin- 
cenzo with Michael A. Marchiolo serving 
as toastmaster. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks I 
include an article by Mrs. Matthews in 
the Buffalo Courier-Express, also a 
parish biography of Monsignor Valente: 

[From the Buffalo Courier-Express] 
Prrest To MARK JUBILEE 
(By Anne McIihenney Matthews) 

The Golden Jubilee of a great Buffalo 
priest will be celebrated with auspicious cere- 
monies Nov. 7. He is the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Donato 
G. Valente of St. Francis of Assissi Church 
on Schiller St. 

He is one of the last two representatives of 
a wonderful Buffalo family. The father, 
Michael, came over from San Fele, as a 
laborer in 1881, with his wife and four chil- 
dren. He worked hard “at everything” says his 
son, Herman, who has done the same. 

They lived in Beaver Alley and Scot 
St., then they moved to Hogan's Alley in 
“the Hooks” and then to a flat in Maiden 
Lane. About 1903-04 they moved to Busti 
Ave. (now Front Ave.) Four more children 
had been born ... Father Don in March 11, 
1893. As his big brother Herman says: “He 
was a real regular boy. He got into all kinds 
of trouble in grammar school.” 

Expelled by the principal, he went to Can- 
isius High School and had a change of career 
and image. He decided to become a priest 
and enrolled in the Jesuit order and went 
to St. Andrews-on-Hudson, 

The rigors of this order were too much for 
the frail lad and after five months he was 
sent home. He enrolled in Canisius High 
School and College and after graduation 
went to St. Bonaventure for grooming as a 
secular priest. 

During all this Father Valente made the 
Hall of Fame at Canisius as a baseball player, 


and last year he was the recipient of the 
Peter Canisius Medal. 


Msgr. Valente came from a poor but 
valorous family and earned his way through 
the priesthood via a loan from the Diocese 
which he paid back. For 10 years he assisted 
Rt. Rey. Msgr. Joseph Gambino at the Holy 
Cross Church at Maryland and Seventh and 
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then he served throughout the depression falo was in dire need of Italian-American 


in Falconer. Since that time he has been at 
the St. Francis of Assisi Church, 

All of his sisters and brothers born in Italy 
are deceased—Mrs. Mary B. Tauriello, An- 
thony V., Dr. Prank V. and Dr. Victor V. 

Of the four children born in Buffalo only 
two survive, Msgr. Valente and his brother 
Herman of Blue Hill Springville (summers) 
and Longboat Key, Florida (winters). James 
V. a brother, and Sister Mary St. Francis a 
nun of the order of the Good Shepherd are 
both deceased. Msgr. Valente is 78 years old. 

Herman, the only surviving brother, is 
noted as a “squire” in Springville. His cabin 
home is a rendezvous for many well-known 
Buffalonians during the summertime. A 
fabulous cook, he is known as “Mister Frigi- 
did” in Springville. This is a dish with basic 
thin-sliced potatoes, garlic and seasonal vege- 
tables. Sometimes he accompanies it with 
dandelions and ham in the spring, and steak 
and corn in the fall. 

Usually Herman retires to Florida at the 
first frost. This year he will delay his trek 
south until after the golden jubilee of his 
brother. In remembering the early days of 
his family in Buffalo Herman recalled as 
typical the career of his doctor brother. 

“It wasn't easy,” he said. “But lots did it. 
He just had four jobs before school opened, 
stores, furnaces, etc. We all did!” 


A PARISH BIOGRAPHY OF RT. REV. MSGR. 
DONATO G, VALENTE 

There have been many milestones in the 
life of Donato G. Valente. This one—the 
completion of fifty years of service in God’s 
Priesthood—must be for him one of the 
greatest and most fulfilling. 

His beginnings are well known to his 
parishioners and other friends. Born in Buf- 
falo on March 11, 1893, son of Michael and 
Mary Josephine (Caputi) Valente, he and 
seven other children in the family managed 
to survive a childhood filled with hard work 
and loving discipline. Donato’s youth was 
spent in many schools, because the family 
moved about quite a bit. Because of the lack 
of parochial schools at that time, he attend- 
ed Public School No. 3 (Perry Street), No. 2 
(Lower Terrace), and No. 1 (Seventh 
Street), in that order, surprisingly. 

In September 1909, Donato registered at 
Canisius High School on Washington Street. 

“It was my first experience in a Catholic 
school,” he said, “the first time in an all 
boys school, the first time I wore a new suit, 
and the first time I ever made a spiritual 
retreat. All these things coming together at 
the same time made an extraordinary im- 
pact on my life.” 

During his high school years, Donato 
pitched on the Canisius Baseball Team, and 
after graduation, he entered the Jesuit 
Order at Poughkeepsie on the Hudson. The 
date was July 31, 1913, the feast of St. Igna- 
tius Loyola. He wanted to be a priest like his 
teachers. But, after a few months, homesick- 
ness and the fear of unworthiness caused a 
nervous breakdown and he was forced to re- 
turn home. 

In 1914, he enrolled at Canisius College 
and again played on the baseball team. He 
received his Bachelor of Science degree in 
June 1918, 


AN EARLY ORDINATION 

In September 1919, he began his theologi- 
eal studies at St. Bonaventure Seminary— 
now Christ the King Seminary—where he 
applied himself wholeheartedly to his voca- 
tional training. Ordination Day came earlier 
than he expected—November 5, 1921—main- 
ly because at the time the Diocese of Buf- 


priests. There were 21 in his class, ordained 
by the late Bishop Turner. (Today, only 
three remain, and Monsignor Valente is the 
oldest.) He was the first Italian-American 
priest born and educated in Buffalo for the 
Buffalo Diocese. 

He was 28 years old, and his first assign- 
ment was to his home parish, Holy Cross 
Church, on Buffalo’s west side, where he 
served for ten years. 

In October 1931, in the midst of the de- 
pression, he was appointed pastor of Our 
Lady of Loretto Church in Falconer, New 
York. “Many factories were closed,” he re- 
calls, “and the collection averaged $15 on 
Sundays.” This assignment lasted until 
June 30, 1936. 

On July 1, 1937, he became pastor of St. 
Francis of Assisi Church in Buffalo, where 
he is today and where he will soon complete 
35 years of service to the parish and to the 
community as well. His accomplishments 
are numerous and outstanding. After only 
five years at St. Francis, he succeeded in 
erasing a long-standing debt of over $26,000 
which had been a burden to his predecessors 
for many years. The church and school, how- 
ever, were extremely old at this point and 
soon would have to be replaced. (Inciden- 
tally, St. Francis of Assisi parish was then 
the only Italian parish in the City of Buffalo 
that supported a parochial school.) After 
paying the mortgage on the old property, the 
people expected a new church, but the late 
Bishop O'Hara ordered Father Valente to 
build a new school first. This was done at a 
cost of $200,000 and dedicated by Bishop 
O'Hara on September 10, 1950. 

CONVENT HAS PRIORITY 

Now, the parishioners expected a new 
church. But the Bishop intervened again, 
this time on behalf of the nuns who were 
commuting back and forth from the con- 
vent in Williamsville each day in all kinds of 
weather. And so the convent was built next, 
completed in 1952, at a cost of $90,000. Also, 
during this period, the parish was acquiring 
neighboring properties (six houses and a 
few lots) to make room for the new church 
and rectory. 

The year 1959 was an especially eventful 
one. The cornerstone for the new church and 
rectory was laid and, as was inevitable, on 
January 5th, Father Valente was elevated by 
Pope Pius X to the dignity of Domestic Pre- 
late with the title of Right Reverend 
Monsignor. 

In May 1961, St. Francis of Assisi parish 
had a new church and rectory at a cost of 
$522,000. 

Throughout the years, Monsignor Valente 
also spread his talents in other directions and 
his zealous work earned him various honors. 

On September 28, 1949, Bishop O’Hara ap- 
pointed him Spiritual Director of Holy 
Name District 8, and he continues in that 
post to this day. 

On June 16, 1963, Canisius High School 
awarded him an Honorary Diploma as a 
Golden Jubilarian, at the high school’s 
graduatioin exercises. It was presented to 
him by Father Donald L. Kirsch, S.J., who was 
then President and Rector. 

CANISIUS HALL FAME 


In April 1967, he was admitted and in- 
scribed in the Baseball Hall of Fame at Ca- 
nisius College for the years 1915-17. 

Monsignor Valente is a past member of the 
Canisius High School and Canisius College 
Board of Governors; Life Member of the Di 
Gamma Honor Society of Canisius College; 
Perpetual Member of the Jesuit Seminary 
Association; Perpetual Member of The So- 
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ciety for the Propagation of the Faith; and 
Perpetual Member of St. Mary of the Angels 
Aid Society. 

He is an eighteen year member of the 
Founders Club of Canisius High School. (The 
purpose of the Founders Club is to promote 
and actively support, endow and maintain 
by financial means and otherwise, the new 
Canisius High School of Buffalo, with its 
long history of educational achievement un- 
der the guidance and direction of the mem- 
bers of the Society of Jesus and pursuant to 
its charter from the Regents of the State of 
New York.) 

This year, on June 13, Monsignor Valente 
was presented with the Peter Canisius Award, 
the school’s highest award, for “outstanding 
services and devotion to Canisius High 


Type of assistance Authorization 


School Aid to Federally 
Impacted and Major 
Disaster Areas (P.L. 815). 


Higher Education Facilities 
ct—title 

Higher Education Facilities 
ct—title |. 

Higher Education Facilities 
ct—title HI. 


1. Public schools. 


2, Community colleges, 
Technical institutes. 

3. Other undergraduate 
facilities. 

4. Interest subsidization, 
undergraduate and 
graduate facilities, d 

5. Vocational facilities Appalachian Regional 

Development Act of 1965. 


Vocational Education Act of 


6. Vocational schools. 
1963, as amended. 


Library Services and 


7. Public libraries. 
Construction Act—title II. 
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School.” It was presented by Father Vincent 
P. Mooney, S.J., President and Rector of the 
school. Very few people have had this honor 
conferred upon them. 

Monsignor Valente is now 78 years old. 
There is no doubt he will continue to earn 
new laurels as the years go by through his 
tireless service to God and to his fellow man. 

The parishioners of St. Francis of Assisi 
recognize that they have been blessed with 
a spiritual leader of the highest calibre. 
They are, therefore, grateful to God for this 
opportunity to extend to Right Reverend 
Monsignor Donato G. Valente sincere con- 
gratulations on the occasion of his Golden 
Jubilee in the Priesthood, and to wish him 
many more years of continued good health 
and happiness in God's service. 


GROUP 1: FOR CONSTRUCTION 
Purpose 


Aid schoo! districts in providing 
minimum school facilities in 
federally impacted and disaster 
areas, 

Construct or improve academic 
facilities. 

Construct or improve academic 
facilities. 

Loan assistance to construct or 
improve higher education 
facilities, 

Construct vocational education 
facilities in the Appalachian 

ion. 

Construct or improve area 
vocational education school 
facilities, 


Aid construction of public libraries. 


Appropriation Who may apply 


$20,040,000 Local school districts. 


10, 320,000 Public ety colleges and 
technical institutes. 

32, 680,000 Undergraduate institutions other 
than the above, 

29,010,000 Public and private nonprofit 
institutions and building agencies, 


24,000,000 State education agencies in 
Appalachian region. 


(See 11-6) Public secondary and post- 
seconda 
education in five or more fields, 


9,500,000 State library administrative agencies. 
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OFFICE OF EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


HON. PETER A. PEYSER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 15, 1971 


Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, the Office 
of Education has prepared an excellent 
list of its programs which I would like to 
make available to the Members of the 
House in the hope that it will provide 
a useful index in their work with the 
Office of Education. 

The list follows: 


Where to apply 


OE's Division of School Assistance 
in Federally Affected Areas. 


State commissions. 
State commissions. 
OE—HEW Regional Offices, 


OE’s Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education. 


State boards of vocational 
education (information from 
OE's Division of Voc.-Tech 
Education). 

OE's Bureau of Libraries and 
Educational Technology. 


ry schools providing 


GROUP II: TO INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES FOR PROGRAMS, INSTRUCTION, AND ADMINISTRATION 


School Aid to Federally 
Impacted and Major Disaster 
Areas (P.L. 874). 


National Defense Education 
Act—title III. 


National orere Education 
Act—title I 

Elementary aA Secondary 
Ed. Act—title II. 


Elementary and Secondary 
Ed. Act—title III. 


Vocational Education Act of 
1963, as amended. 


1. School maintenance and 
operation. 


2, Strengthening instruction in 
iian subjects in public 


schoo! 
3. Strengthening instruction in 


nonpublic schools. 
4. School library resources and 
instructional materials. 


5. Supplementary centers... - 


6. Vocational programs. 


Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962, as 
amended. 


Civil Rights Act of 1964 


7. Occupational training and 
retraining. 


8. Desegregation assistance... 


9. Teacher institutes Civil Rights Act of 1964 


(desegregation). 


Mutual Educational and 
Cultural Exchange Act, 
and P.L. 83-480 (in excess 
gw reney countries). 


10. Group projects abroad for 
language and area studies 
in non-Western areas. 


11. Institutional cooperative P. 
research abroad for com- 
parative and cross- 
cultural studies. 

12, Modern foreign language 
graduate fellowships. 


National Defense Education 
Act—title VI. 


Mutual Educational and 

foreign curriculum Cultural Exchange Act and 

specialists. P.L. 83-480 (in excess 
foreign currency countries). 

National Defense Education 
Act—title VI. 


Education Professions De- 
a Act (P.L. 90- 


13. Consultant services of 


14. Language and area 
centers. 


15. Educational Personnel 
Training and Develop- 
ment. 


16, Specjal j programs serving 
schools in low-income 
areas, 


Education Be wey as De- 
velopment Pt. 
35). 


Footnotes at end of table. 


Aid school districts on which 
Federal activities or major dis- 
asters have placed a financial 
burden, ; ms 

Strengthen instruction in 10 criti- 
cally important subjects. 


47, 750, 000 


250, 000 
90, 000, 000 


Loans to private schools to improve 
instruction in critical subjects. 
Support provision of school library 
resources, textbooks, and other 

instructional materials. 
Support supplementary educational 
centers and services. 


1146, 248, 000 


Maintain, extend, and improve voca- 486, 658, 455 
tional education programs; 
develop programs in new 
occupations, 

Provide training programs to equip 
persons for work in needed 
employment fields. 


140, 000, 000 


Aid school boards in hiring advisors 8, 700, 000 
training employees, and providing 
technical assistance on school 
desegregation. 

Improve ability of school personnel 
to deal with schoo! desegregation 
problems. 

Promote development of inter- 
national studies.- 


27, 300, 000 


33, 190, 000 


$592, 580,000 Local school districts. 


Local school districts. 


Nonprofit private elementary and 
secondary schools. 
Local education agencies. 


Local education agencies 


Public schools 


Local school authorities (public, 
private nonprofit). 


School boards and other agencies 
responsible for public 
operation. 


Colleges and universities. 


Colleges, universities, consortiums, 
local and State education agencies, 


OE's Division of School Assistance 
in Federally Affected Areas. 


State education agencies. 


OE's Division of State Agency 
operation. 
State education agencies. 


State education agency or OE’s 
Division of Plans and Supple- 
mentary Centers. 

State boards of vocational education 
(information from O€’s Division 
of Voc.-Tech. Education). 


State vocational education agency 
(information from O€’S Division 
of Manpower Development 
and Training). 

OE’s Division of Equal Educational 
Opportunities. 


OE’s Division of Equal Educational 
Opportunities. 


OE’s Institute of International 
Studies. 


nonprofit education organiza- 


tions. 
Promote research on educational *(See 11-10) 
problems of mutual concern to 
American and foreign educators. 


Enable U,S. institutions to assist 2 6, 000, 000 


Colleges, universities, State depart- 
ments of education. 


Colleges and universities with 


OE's Institute of International 
Studies. 


OE’s Institute of International 
Studies. 


graduate students training to be 
teachers or other specialists in 
foreign language and area 
studies. 

Support visists by foreign con- 
sultants to improve and develop 
resources for foreign lanaguage 
and area studies. 

Support foreign language and area 
centers at U.S. institutions of 
higher education. 

Support to broaden and strengthen 
training of teachers and other 
educational personnel, 


Train and retrain persons for career 
ladder positions and staff in 
urban and rural poverty schools 
and introduce change in the ways 
in which teachers are trained and 
utilized, 


160, 000 


6, 940, 000 


59, 700, 00 


language-area studies programs 
or summer programs of in- 
tensive study. 


Colleges, consortiums, local and 
State education agencies, non- 
profit education organizations. 

College sand universities 


State and local education agencies, 
colleges, and universities, 


State and local education agencies, 
colleges, and universities. 


OE’s Institute of International 
Studies. 


OE’s Institute of International 
tudies. 


OE’s Bureau of Educational Person- 
nel Development (limited 
applications will be accepted due 
to continuation costs of ongoing 


Bly soe 

ureau of Educational 
Personnel Development (limited 
applications will be accepted due 
to continuation costs of ongoing 


programs). 


Type of assistance 


17. Media Specialists. 
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GROUP Il: TO 


Authorization 


Education Professions De- 
velopment Act—Parts C 
and D. 

Environmental Education 


3 i ironmental 
Projects in environmen aaa aN 


education. 


Education Professions 
Development Act— 


. Institutes, short-term 
Coreg programas, and 


i National i teachin fellow- 
ships and professors 
emeritus.? 


pate, 
Higher Education Act of 
965—title III. 


Research training Cooperative Research Act— 


(amended by ESEA—title 


Education of the Vanaicanpad 
= VI-D (P.L. 91- 


Information and recruit- 
ment grants. 


. Educational broadcasting 


Public Broadcasting Act of 
facilities. 


1967, as amended. 


. Training for library service.. Higher Education Act of 
965—title II-B. 
Library Services and 


. Public library services. ‘i ; 
Construction Act—title |. 


Library Services and Con- 
struction Act—title III. 
er Education Act of 

965—title II-A. 


. Interlibrary cooperation. 


. College library resources.... Hi 


er sin aga “es of 


. Undergraduate equipment 
bi ies itay 


grants (including CCTV). 


}. Student loans—matching 


National Defense Education 
funds. Act . 


ct—title I1 

. Cuban student loans. Migration and Refugee As- 
sistance Act. 

Higher Education Act of 

965—title IV-C. 
mpor Evao Act of 
965—title IV-A. 

Higher Education Act of 
1965—title IV-A, as 
amended by the Higher 
Education Amendments of 
1968—title 1-A. 

Higher Education Amend- 
ments of 1968—title I-A. 


. College work-study_.......- 
Educational opportunity 
rants. 
t Talent Search 


Upward Bound 


Student special services_... Higher Education Amend- 
ments of 1968—title 1-A. 


Follow Through Be mee Opportunity Act of 


Programs for disadvan- 
taged children, including 
neglected and delinquent 
children in local 
institutions. 

: Sie oy for migratory 
children, 


Elementary and Secondary 
Ed. Act—title 1 (omended 
by P.L. 89-750), 


Elementary and Seconda! 
Ed. Lar! | (amended 
by P.L, 89- 

Elementary ŠE Toney 
Ed. Act—title | (amended 
by P.L. 89-750), 

Elementary and Secondary 
Ed. Act—title | (amended 
by P.L. 89-750). 

. Bilingual education......... Elementary and econdary 

Ed. Act—title Vil. 


. Programs for children in 
State institutions for the 
neglected and delinquent. 

ý Programs for Indian 

ildren. 


. Dropout prevention Elementary and Secondary 


Ed. Act—title VIII. 


Education of the Handi- 
capped Act—title VI-B 
(P.L. 91-230). 

Education of the Handicapped 
a VI-F (P.L. 91- 


. Programs for the handi- 
capped 


. Media services and cap- 
tioned film loan program. 
. Deat-blind centers Education of the rs woman 
Kes Vi-C (P.L. 


Elementary and Secondary 
Ed. Act—title 1 (P.L, 89- 
313, amended), 

Education of the Handi- 

capped ae vi-c 
(P.L, 91-230). 


See footnotes at end of table. 


. Programs for the handi- 
capped in State sup- 
ported schools. 

. Early Childhood centers for 
handicapped children. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES FOR PROGRAMS, 


Purpose 


Train specialized personnel for _ 
State or local instructional media 
support. 

Develop environmental awareness 
through education programs, 


Train teachers, administrators, and 
specialists serving or preparing 
to serve in higher education. 

Strengthen the teaching resources 
of developing institutions. 


Develop and strengthen programs 
for training educational research 
rsonnel and 


personnel. 

Improve recruitin: ng of 
dissemination of information on 
ee opportunities or 
handicapped. 

Aid in the acquisition and installa- 
tion of broadcast equipment for 
educational radio and TV. 

Increase opportunities for training 
in librarianship. 
end and improve public library 
services, institutional library 
services and library services to 
physically handicapped. 

Establishment and operation of co- 
operative networks of libraries. 

Strengthen library resources of jun- 
ior colleges, colleges, universities, 
and post-secondary vocational 
schools. 

Improve undergraduate instruction. . 


Loans to post-secondary institutions 
unable to meet program’s match- 
ing obligations. 

Provide a loan fund to aid Cuban 
refugee students. 

Provide part-time employment for 
post-secondary students, 

Assist students of exceptional finan- 
cial need to go to college. 

Assist in identifying and encourag- 
ing promisin: students to com- 
plete high school and pursue 
post-secondary education, 


Precollege program for young 
people from low-income back- 
grounds and inadequate high 
school preparation. 

Assist low-income and handicapped 
students to complete post- 
secondary education. 

Extend gains into eying! grades of 
deprived children in Head Start 
or similar pre-school program. 


To meet educational needs of 
deprived children, 


To meet educational needs of chil- 
dren of migratory farm workers, 


Improve the education of delinquent 
and neglected children in State 
institutions, 

To provide additional educational 
assistance to Indian children in 
federally operated schools. 

Develop and operate programs for 
children aged 3-18 who have 
limited English-speaking ability. 


Develop and demonstrate educa- 
tional practices to reduce the 
number of children not com- 
pleting school. 

Strengthen educational and related 
services for handicapped children. 


Provide cultural and educational 
services to the handicapped 
through films and other media. 

To develop centers for children 
and parents. 


Programs for children in State oper- 
ated or supported schools for the 
handicapped. 

Develop model preschool and early 
education programs for handi- 
capped children, 


Appropriation 
$1, 800, 000 


3, 514, 000 


5, 000, 000 


3 (See 11-61) 


3, 500, 000 


2500, 000 


13, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000 


46, 568, 000 


2,640, 500 
11, 000, 000 


12, 500, 000 


2, 000, 000 


4, 800, 000 
* 401, 000, 600 
£175, 300, 000 
5, 000, 000 


32, 669, 000 


15, 000, 000 


60, 060, 000 


1,372, 315, 840 


61, 075, 497 
19, 296, 851 
12, 094, 000 


34, 880, 000 


10, 000, 000 


37, 450, 000 
6, 000, 000 


7, 500, 000 


48, 998, 483 


7,500, 000 


INSTRUCTION, 


Who may apply 


Institutions of higher education, 
— e and local education 

igencies. 

Colleges, universities, and post 
secondary schools, ‘local and 
State educational agencies, 
research organizations and other 
public and and private nonprofit 
agencies, institutions and 
organizations, 

Colleges and universities 


Developing institutions nominating 
prospective fellows from 
established institutions and 
retired scholars. 

Education agencies and public and 
private institutions and organiza- 
tions. 

Public or nonprofit agencies, organi- 
zations, private agencies. 


Nonprofit agencies, public colleges, 
State broadcast agencies, educa- 
tion agencies, 

Colleges and universities. 
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AND ADMINISTRATION—Continued 


Where to apply 

OE's Bureau of Libraries and 
Educational Technology. 

OE's Environmental Education 


Program, office of Priority 
Management. 


OE's Division of College Support. 


OE's Division of College Support. 


OE’s National Center for Educa- 
tional Research and Development. 


OE’s Bur, of Ed‘n. for Handicapped, 
Division of Educational Services. 


OE's Bureau of Libraries and 
Educational Technology. 


OE's Bureau of Libraries and 
Educational Technology. 


State library administrative agencies. OE" Bureau of Libraries and 


Educational Technology. 


State library administrative agencies. OE's. Bureau of rota and Edu- 


Institutions of higher education and 
combinations thereof and 
branches of institutions of higher 
education. 

Institutions of higher education in- 
cluding vocational and technical 
schools and hospital schools of 
nursing. 

Accredited educational institutions 
(including business schools and 
technical institutes). 

Colleges and universities. 


Colleges; universities, vocational 
and proprietary schools, 
Institutions of higher education 


Institutions of higher education and 
combinations of such institutions, 
public and private nonprofit 
agencies, and public and private 

nizations. 

Insti utions of higher education and 
secondary or post-secondary 
schools capable of providing 
residential facilities, 

Accredited institutions of higher 
education or consortiums, 


Local education or other agencies 
nominated by State education 
agencies in accordance with OE 
and OEO criteria. 

Local school districts 


Local school districts. 
State parent agencies. 
Bureau of Indian Affairs schools 


Local education agencies or insti- 
tutions of higher education 
applying jointly with local edu- 
cation agencies. 

Local school districts in low-income 
areas and with high percentages 
of dropouts. 


Stats education agencies. 


Groups of handica Seppa persons, 
nonhandicapped groups for 
training purposes. 

State education agencies, univer- 
sities, medical centers, public or 
nonprofit agencies. 

State education agencies 


Public agencies and private non- 
profit agencies. 


cational Techno! 
oE s Bureau of Libraries and Edu- 
cational Technology. 


OE's Bureau of Libraries and Edu- 
cational Technology. 


een of Student Financial 
id. 


aes Division of Student Financial 
id. 
OE’s Division of Student Financial 


id. 
ag Division of Student Financial 


id. 
OE's Division of Student Special 
Services, 


OE’s Division of Student Special 
Services, 


OE’s Division of Student Special 
Services, 


Application by invitation only. 


State education agencies, 


State education agencies, 
State education agencies, 


Bureau of Indian Affairs, Depart- 
ment of Interior. 


State education agencies and OE's 
Division of Plans and Supple- 
mentary Centers. 


State education agencies and OE’s 
Division of Plans and Supple- 
mentary Centers. 


OE's Bur. of Ed'n. for Handicapped, 
Division of Educational Services. 


OE's Bur. of Ed’n. for Handicapped, 
Division of Educational Services. 


OE's Bur. of Ed'n. for Handicapped, 
Division of Educational Services. 


OE's Bur. of Ed’n. for Handicapped, 
Division of Educational Services. 


OE's Bur. of Ed’n. for Handicapped, 
Division of Educational Services. 


Type of assistance 

48. Regional resource centers 
49. Adult education 

50. State administration of 


51, Strengthening State edu- 


53. State administration. 
54. Incentive grants 


56. Cooperative education 


57. State administration of 
58. Facilities comprehensive 


59. To endow agriculture and 


60. Strengthening community 


61. Strengthening developing 


1. Occupational training and 


2. Media specialists 
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to improve education of 


handicapped children. (P.L. 


Authorization 


Education of the Handi- 
sappa ETN itle VI-C 


Adult Education Act of 1966, 


as amended. 


ESEA title | programs. Ed, 


Foma and grese 
Act—title | (amended 


by P.L. 89-750) 


ation agencies, 


Elementary and SEES 
Ed, Act—ti 
52. Planning and evaluation... Elementary and Secondary 


itle V, 


Amendments of 1967— 


title IV, 


National Defense Education 


Act—title III. 


Elementary and Secondary 


5d: Acti | (amended 
y P.L. 91-230). 


rural school districts with 
high concentrations of 
poor children. 


programs. Act of 


HEFA program. 
planning. 


mechanic arts colleges. 


Service programs. 


institutions. 


55, Special grants to urban and elementary and Secondary 
Ed. Act—title | (amended 
by P.L. 91-230). 


Labone SA roneeties 

Higher Education Facilities 
ct of 1963. 

aber taa: Education Facilities 


Piara NS and Morrill- 
Nelson Acts. 


pe pei Sre e Act of 
965—title I 


Higher Education Act of 
1965—title IIl. 


62. Cuban refugee education... Migration ond Rofuess 
ssistance 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Purpose 


Develop centers for educational 
remediation of handicapped 
children. 


Provide literacy programs for adults. 


To strengthen administration of 
ESEA title 1. 


Improve leadership resources of 
tate education agencies. 
ae State planning and evalua- 
ion of Federal programs, 


Strengthen administration in State 
education agencies. 

Encourage greater State and local 
expenditures for education. 


Improve education of disadvantaged 
children. 


Support for planning and implemen- 
tation of cooperative education 


Help D States administer programs 
under HEFA—title 1. 

Help States plan higher education 
construction programs, 

Support instruction in apiojtire 
and mechanic arts in the land- 
grant colleges. 

Strengthen higher education 
capabilities in helping communi- 
ties solve their problems. 


Provide partial support for co- 
operative arrangements between 
developing and established 
institutions. 

Help school systems meet the 
financial impact of Cuban refugee 
education. 


Appropriation Who may apply 


$3, 550, 000 
61, 134, 000 
16, 650, 000 


33, 000, 000 
3, 825, 000 


2, 000, 000 
9, 301, 820 


25, 192, 500 


1, 700, 000 


3, 000, 000 
(See 11-57) 
12, 600, 000 


9, 400, 000 


51, 850, 000 


15, 500, 000 


Institutions of higher education, 
State and local education agen- 
cies, or combinations within par- 
ticular regions. 

State education agencies 


State education agencies 


State education agencies and com- 
binations thereof, 
State education agencies 


State education agencies 
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Where to apply 


OE’s Bur. of Ed'n, for Handicapped, 
Division of Research, 


OE’s Division of Adult Education 
Programs. 

OE’s Division of Compensatory Edu- 
cation, 


OE’s Division of State Agency Coop- 
eration. 

OE’s Division of State Agency Coop- 
eration. 


OE’s Division of Plans and Supple- 
mentary Centers. 


State education agencies who exceed OE’s Division of Compensatory 


the national effort index. 


Local school districts. 


Colleges and universities 


State commissions that administer 
rogram, 
State commissions that administer 


Education. 


State education agencies. 


OE’s Division of College Support. 


OE's Division of Academic 
‘acilities. 
OE's een of Academic 
Faciliti 


ae. es. 
The 69 land-grant colleges.......... OE's Division of College Support. 


Colleges and universities 


Accredited colleges and universities 
in existence at least five years. 


School districts with significant 
numbers of Cuban refugee school 
age children. 


State agencies or institutions 
ésseniied to administer State 
pees (information from OE's 

ivision of University Programs), 

OE’s Division of College Support. 


OE’s Division of School Assistance 
in Federally Affected Areas. 


GROUP Ili: TO INDIVIDUALS FOR TEACHER AND OTHER PROFESSIONAL TRAINING AND FOR STUDENT ASSISTANCE 


retraining. 


amended. 


Education Professions 


Development Act—Parts C 


3. Desegregation training 
grants. 


. Personnel training to educate Education of the Handicapped 
oe Vi-D (P.L. 91- 


30). 
Education of the Handicapped 
A a VI-D (P.L. 91- 


230). 
Education of the Handica 
ADe) VI-G (P.L. 91- 


) 
Cooperative Research Act 


handicapped children. 


. Physical education and rec- 
reation for the handi- 
capped. 

. Special programs for 
children with specific 
learning disabilities. 

. Research training 


and D. 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 


ic by ESEA—title 


. Fellowships for higher 
education personnel, 


. Adult education teacher 
training grants. 


IV). 
Education Professions Devel- 
opment Act—part E. 


Adult Education Act of 1966, 
as amended, 


. Educational Development... Mutual Education and Cul- 
tural Exchange Act. 


. Teacher exchange 


Mutual Educational and 


Cultural Exchange Act. 


. Technical assistance train- 
ing grants. 


. Modern foreign language 
graduate fellowships, 


. Fellowship opportunities 
abroad. 


and P, 


foreign currence 
Migration and Refugee 


. Cuban student loans. 


Act for International Develop- 
ment of 1961. 


National Defence Education 
Act—title VI. 


Mutual Educational and 
Cultural Exchange Act, 

L. 83-480 (in excess 

countries). 


Assistance Act. 


. Student loans. 


National Defense Education 


Act—title II 


. Educational opportunity 
grants, 


Footnotes at end of table. 


Higuer Education Act of 
965—title IV-A. 


m 


Manpower Development and Train unemployed and underem- 
Training Act of 1962, as 


piyes persons in all sections of 

he Nation, 

Train specialized personnel for 
sus or local instructional media 


support. 
Improve ability of school personnel 
to deal with desegregation 
problems. 


Prepare and inform teachers and 
others who educate handicapped 
children. 

Training physical education and rec- 
reation personnel for the handi- 


capped. 

Services, training, and research for 
children with specific learning 
disabilities. 

Improve training for educational 
research personnel. 


Training persons to serve as 
teachers, administrators, or edu- 
cational specialists in higher 
education. ‘ 

Improve qualifications of teachers 
of adult education courses. 


Provide opportunity for educators 
to observe U.S. methods, curricu- 
lum, organization (elementary, 
secondary, higher). 


Promote international under- 
standing and professional compe- 
tence by exchange of teachers 
between U.S. and foreign nations. 

Provide specialist training to foreign 
educators and strengthen educa- 
sre ess economy in developing 


Enable v: S. institutions to assist 
undergraduate and graduate 
students training to be teachers 
or other specialists in foreign 
language and area studies, 

Promote instruction in international 
studies through grants for grad- 
uate and faculty projects. 


Aid needy Cuban refugee college 
ee to finance their educa- 
ion. 

Provide for low-interest loans to 
college students, 


Assist students of exceptional 
financial need to go to college. 


(See Il-7) 


$1, 800, 000 


Persons referred by State employ- 
ment services 


Vigan oe and/or experienced 
school media, specialists, admin- 
istrators, and teacher trainers. 


2 (See 11-8) Teachers and other personnel of 


33, 945, 000 
2700, 000 

2, 250, 000 
(See 11-21) 


5, 044, 000 


2(See 11-49) 


560, 018 


139, 900 


23, 500, 000 


(See 11-12) 


* (See 11-10) 


(See 11-30) 
286, 000, 000 


(See 11-32) 


public schools. 


State education agencies, colleges, 
universities, and other appropri- 
ate nonprofit agencies. 

Public and other nonprofit institu- 
tions of higher education. 


State education agencies, colleges, 
universities, and other appropri- 
ate nonprofit agencies. 

Institutions training research 
personnel. 


Institutions of higher education 
with graduate programs. 


Teachers and teacher trainers of 
adult education courses, 


Educators from abroad (administra- 
tors, teacher trainers, education, 
ministry officials), 


Elementary and secondary teachers, 
college instructors, and assistant 
professors, 


Foreign nationals from countries with 
which U.S. his biolateral technical 
assistance agreements. 


Graduate students in approved 
language and area studies pro- 
grams; undergraduates in 
approved summer intensive 
language programs. 

Faculty in foreign languages and 
area studies, 


Cubans who became refugees after 
January 1, 1969. 
College students 


College students of exceptional 
financial need. 


Participating institutions (informa- 
tion from OE's Division of Man- 
power Development Training). 

OE’s Bureau of Libraries and 
Educational Technology. 


Participating institutions (informa- 
tion from OE's Division of Equal 
Educational Opportunities). 


OE's Bur. of Ed’n. for Handicapped, 
Division of Training Programs. 


OE's Bur. of Ed'n. for Handicapped, 
Division of Training Programs. 


OE's Bur. of Ed'n. for Handicapped, 
Division of Training Program. 


Information from OE/NCERD, Divi- 
sion of Manpower and Institutions, 


OE’s Division of University Programs 


Participating institutions (informa- 
tion from OE’s Division of Adult 
Education Programs). 

OE's institute of International 
Studies. 


OE's Institute of International 
Studies, 


AID Mission with the concurrence of 
the local education ministry (in- 
formation from OE's Institute of 
International Studies). 

Participating institutions (informa- 
tion from OE’s Institute of Inter- 
national Studies). 


Institutions of higher education at 

which applicants are enrolled or 
mploy (information from OE’s 
Institute of International Studies), 

Participating institutions (informa- 
tion from OE's Division of Student 
Financial Aid). 

Participating institutions (information 
from OE's Division of Student 
Financial Aid). 

Karus panna institutions (information 
from OE’s Division of Student 
Financial Aid), 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
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GROUP III: TO INDIVIDUALS FOR TEACHER AND OTHER PROFESSIONAL TRAINING AND FOR STUDENT ASSISTANCE —Continued 


Type of assistance Authorization 


18, Graduate fellowships. 
Act—title IV. 


Higher Education Act of 
965—title IV-C. 


er a Act of 
965—title | 


19, College work-study. 


20. National teaching Hi 
fellowships and Ţ 
professors emeritus. 


21. Training for library service.. Higher Education Act of 
—title II-B. 


Education of the Handi- 
capped Act—titie VI-F 


(P.L. 91-230) 
23. corer benefits for higher Higher Ne Act of 
education loans. 965—title IV—B. 


24. Fellowships abroad for Mutual Educational and 
doctoral dissertation Cultural Exchange Act. 
research in foreign 
language and area studies, 


22. Media services and 
—e films training 


1. Education research (Basic, Cooperative Research Aci x 
applied, and regional 


Leary 
2. Educational research (De- cooperative Research Act 
velopment Activities). 


3. Dissemination Cooperative Research Act 


(amended by ESEAtitle 
IV). 


4, Experimental schools.. - Cooperative Research Act 


resendu by ESEA—title 


IV). 
5, Anacostia school community Cooperative Research Act 
project, 
6, Nutrition and health 


Cooperative Research Act 


anaes by ESEA—title 


1v). 
goar Defense Education 


7. Foreign language and area 
pair 5 ct—titie VI 


8. Libraries and Educational 
Technology. 


9. Institutional support. 


Cooperative Research Act 


Cooperative Research Act 


eo by ESEA—title 


10. Vocational education 
research. 

11, Vocational research 
(Special projects). 


12. Handicapped research and 
demonstration, 


, ôs amended. 
Cooperative Research Act 
amended by ESEA—title 


n VI-E (P.L. 91- 
Education of the Handi- 


ca Act—title Vi-6 
Cee a1 550), 


13. Speca programs for 
children with — 
learning disabilities. 


National Defense Education 


esa by ESEA—title 


ain by ESEA—titie 


eros by ESEA—titte 


eer by ESEA—title 


Vocational Education Act of 


Education of the Handicapped 


Purpose 


Increase the numbe r of well- 
qualified college teachers. 


Provide part-time employment for 
post-secondary students. 


Strengthen the teaching resources 
of developing institutions. 


Increase opportunities throughout 
the Nation for training in 
librarianship. 

Improve quality of instruction 
available to deaf persons. 


Provide interest benefits for student 


loans through commercial lenders. 


Promote instruction in international 
studies through grants for gradu- 
uate and faculty projects. 


Appropriation 
s $26, 910, 000 
(See 11-31) 


* (See 11-20) 


2, 000, 000 
2 (See 11-44) 
196,600, 000 


1, 000,000 


GROUP IV: FOR RESEARCH 


To expand knowledge about teach- 
ing and learning and improve 
educational practice. 

To develop educational alternatives 
which will resolve major problems 
in education. 

Provide for dissemination of educa- 
tional information and improved 
practices to the educational 
community. 

Study feasibility of major educa- 
tional reforms in total setting. 


(Same as IV-4) 


Pilot studies coordinating health 
services and education. 


Support research on improved 
instruction and materials devel- 
opment in modern foreign 
languages and area studies. 

Library and information science 
research and demonstration, 


Conduct research on the major 
areas of continuous concern in 
education and develop and 
test educational innovations until 
ready for classroom use. 

Improve vocational education 


Improve educational preparation for 
careers, 


Promote research and demonstra- 
tion on education of the handi- 


ca k 

Develop model centers for the im- 
provement of education of chil- 
dren with specific learning 


Who may apply 


Where to apply 


Prospective colege, teachers working Grdr institutions (information 


toward doctoral degrees. 


Post-secondary students. 


Highly qualified graduate students 
or junior faculty members from 
established institutions and 
retired scholars. 

Prospective and/or experienced 
librarians and information 
specialists. 

Persons who will use captioned 
film equipment. 


Students in eligible institutions of 
higher and vocational education. 


Prospective teachers of language 
and area studies. 


from OE's Division of University 
Programs). 

Participating institutions (information 
from O€'s Division of Student 
Financial Aid). 

Participating institutions (information 
from OE's Division of College 
Support). 


Participating institutions (information 
from OE’s Bureau of Libraries and 
Educational Technology). 

OE’s Bur. of Ed'n. for Handi- 
capped, Division of Educational 
Services. 

Participating lenders (information 
from OE's Division of Student 
Financial Aid). 

Participati institutions (informa- 
tion from O€’s Institute of In- 
ternational Studies). 


$7,000,000 
9,000,000 


7,600, 000 


15, 000, 000 
2, 250, 000 
2, 000, 000 


1, 000, 000 


2, 750, 000 


33, 000, 000 


9, 000, 000 
18, 000, 000 


15, 455, 000 


Gee 111-6) 


Colleges, universities, education 
agencies, private or public groups, 
or individuals. 

(Same as IV-1) 


(Same as 1V-1) 


(Same as IV-1). 
(Same as IV-1). 
Local education agencies. 


Colleges and universities, public 
school systems, professional 
organizations, individuals, 


Colleges, universities, school 
districts, State governments, 
other nonprofit groups, 

Colleges, universities, agencies, 
and organizations. 


Education agencies and private in- 
stitutions and organizations, 

Education agencies, public and pri- 
vate institutions and organiza- 
tions, and individuals, 

State education agencies, local 

districts, nonprofit private 

organizations, public groups. 

State education agencies, colleges, 
universities, and other appropri- 


National Center for Educational Re- 
search and Development. 


OE’s National Center for Educational 
Research and Development. 


OE’s National Center for Educational 
Communication. 

OE’s Experimental Schools Program. 

OE’s Experimental Schools Program, 


OE's Office of Nutrition and Health, 


OE’s Institute of International 
tudies, 


OE's Bureau of Libraries and 
Educational Technology, 


OE’s National Center for Educational 
Research and Development, 


OE’s National Center for Educational 
Research and Development. 

OE’s National Center for Educational 
Research and Development. 


OE's Bur. of Ed’n. for Handicapped, 
Division of Research. 


OE’s Bur. of Ed'n. for Handicapped, 
Division of Research. 


ate nonprofit agencies. 
disabilities. 


Promote development of interna- 
tional studies through grants to 
institutions for support of group 
or individual (faculty and 
dissertation) research. 

To do research in areas of physical 
education and recreation for 
handicapped children. 


Demonstrate career education___.... 


Mutual Educational and Cul- 
tural Exchange Act, and 
L. 83-480 (in excess _ 
foreign currency countries). 


15. Physical education and Education of the eee 
recreation for the handi- Act—title VI-E (P.L. 91- 
capped. 230). 


Cooperative Research Act 
pha by ESEA—title 


14. Overseas researchin 
language and area studies 
in non-Western areas. 


(See 11-10 


Colleges, universities, consortium 
and 111-24) a 


local and State education agen- 
cies, nonprofit educational 
organizations. 


Participating institutions (informa- 
tion from OE's Institute of Inter- 
national Studies). 


300,000 State or local education agencies, 
public or nonprofit private educa- 
tional or research agencies and 
organizations. 

2,000,000 Colleges, universities, agencies, 

institutions, 


OE’s Bur. of Ed’n. for Handicapped, 
Division of Research. 


16. Career education commu- 


u OE's National Center for Educational 
nity project. 


Research and Development. 


1 At feast 15 percent for handicapped, 

2 Programs which include educational personnel training. 

a Includes $3,000,000 in be J ope excess foreign currencies, $190,000 from Higher Education. 

4 Taken from a total $3, in appropriated excess foreign’ currencies, 

2 Includes $156,400, 000 for scademic year 1971-72 (supplementing $1,000,000 from the 1971 
appropriation) and $244 600,000 for 1972-73. 


€ Includes $10,000,000 to augment 1971 funds for academic year 1971-72. The remaining $165, 
300,000 is for 1972-73. 


7 Includes funds contributed by foreign governments on a cost-sharing basis. 
# Continuation costs only; no new fellowships approved for fiscal year 1972. 
3 Appropriated in previous years. 


HELLER: EXPANSION A MUST 
HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 15, 1971 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day last I brought to the House’s atten- 


tion what I considered to be salient ob- 
servations on the administration’s cur- 
rent economic policies. Specifically, I 
found unwarranted the fears that a new 
inflationary pressure would result from 
a modest expansionary effort. 

While I supported this observation 
with an analysis of the role played in 
inflation by the Federal deficit and a less 


than full employment economy, others 
have found the administration’s reti- 
cence equally disturbing for different, 
although related, reasons. I offer at this 
point for this body’s careful and dispas- 
sionate consideration an article from 
yesterday’s Washington Post by Walter 
Heller which elucidates but another of 
these vital points: 
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HELLER: EXPANSION A MUST 
(By Walter Heller) 

(Nore.—Dr. Heller, former Economic Coun- 
cil chairman under Presidents Kennedy and 
Johnson, wrote the following article at the 
request of The Washington Post. He pre- 
sently is professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota). 

Conventional economic wisdom associates 
stimulation of demand with an increase in 
inflationary pressures. The fear of these pres- 
sures has perhaps stayed the hand of the 
White House in its new economic pr 
Why else would it have accompanied its bold 
wage-price and international monetary ini- 
tiatives on Aug. 15 with such a weak-kneed 
program of fiscal stimulation? 

The wait-and-see attitude at the Federal 
Reserve Board may also reflect a fear of re- 
kindled excess demand inflation—wait and 
see if that $100 billion year really develops 
without moving from a supportive to an 
aggressive policy of monetary expansion. 

The traditional answer to the “take-it- 
easy, infiation-is-just-around-the-corner” 
approach to economic expansion is based on 
the existing $70 billion GNP gap, 6 per cent 
unemployment, and 73 per cent operating 
rates in manufacturing. With this much 
slack, and no bottlenecks in sight, rising de- 
mand will express itself in rising output, 
more jobs, and higher incomes, not in higher 
prices. 

At a time when excess demand is $70 bil- 
lion away—a time when it will take three 
consecutive annual $100 billion advances in 
GNP just to catch up once more with our 
economic potential—bold fiscal and monetary 
expansion carries little risk of inflation. 

But to argue that economic slack will keep 
expansion from being converted into infla- 
tion is essentially a passive or negative argu- 
ment. Less well understood is the positive 
argument that, given reasonably effective 
Wwage-price restraint in Phase II, strong ex- 
pansion will actually help subdue inflation. 
Strong expansion will generate the rising 
productivity that provides the vital grist for 
the mills of the Price Commission and the 
Pay Board in grinding out more moderate 
price and wage yardsticks as Phase II pro- 
gresses. 

Rising demand and rising output in to- 
day’s slack economy quickly translate into 
rising output per man hour. Overhead costs 
are spread thinner. As more units of output 
are produced with the same machinery, 
equipment and plant, and without a corre- 
sponding increase in payrolls, average unit 
costs of output will fall. 

Left to themselves, producers would be 
sorely tempted to capture most of this pro- 
ductivity surge in higher profits and higher 
wages, sharing little of their gains with con- 
sumers. The genius of an effective incomes 
policy, of successful Phase II wage-price re- 
straints, will be to nudge business and labor 
into sharing their gains with consumers and 
thus convert rising output into receding 
inflation. 

Within broad limits, the more rapidly out- 
put rises, the larger will be the productivity 
advance that the Price and Pay boards have 
to play with, i.e., to use in setting tough 
standards for prices and wages without un- 
duly squeezing business profits and labor 
earnings. 

For example, if productivity advances at a 
4 per cent clip in 1972, the Pay Board’s 514 
per cent yardstick for average pay advances 
would imply an increase in average unit labor 
costs of 1144 per cent. But if recovery lags 
and productivity crawls ahead at only a 2 
per cent rate, a 544 per cent wage standard 
would imply a 314 per cent increase in unit 
labor costs, thereby making it far more dif- 
ficult for the Price Commission to clamp a 
tight lid on prices. 

On the more optimistic assumption of a 4 
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per cent productivity advance, converted into 
a tighter price yardstick and a consequent 
easing of inflation during 1972, the Pay Board 
would have less cost-of-living catch-up to 
build into its 1973 yardstick. It could then 
lower the 1973 pay standard a notch toward 
the 3 per cent trend growth in productivity. 

In short, since productivity is the name of 
the game, rapid expansion is vital to the suc- 
cess of Phase II. And, in turn, success in 
Phase II will translate into more consumer 
and investor confidence and hence a stronger 
expansion. 

Another vital interlock of expansion is with 
our international monetary and trade nego- 
tiations. On one hand, a successful reorder- 
ing of exchange parities and a relaxing of 
trade barriers can make an important con- 
tribution to sound economic recovery. But 
again causation runs the other way as well. 
How can we expect our trading partners to 
bear the economic brunt of more expensive 
exports to us and cheaper imports from us 
unless we soften the blow by vigorous ex- 
pansion of U.S. demand? 

Given the current softness of many for- 
eign economies, negotiations that will cut 
their exports and boost their imports are 
generating great unease and trepidation. To 
create an atmosphere within which our 
trading partners can come half way or even 
more, we must be able to assure them that 
vigorous U.S. economic expansion will offset 
much of the adverse trade effect of renego- 
tiated parities and lowered trade barriers. 

In other words, U.S. negotiators have to 
be able to hold out the prospect of a strong 
favorable income effect as a short-run offset 
to the negative price effects of U.S. initiative. 

Given these imperatives, both the Price 
Commission and the Pay Board, not to men- 
tion our international monetary and trade 
negotiators, should exact a firm “do-all-pos- 
sible” pledge from the administration and 
the Federal Reserve System to assure speedy 
economic recovery in 1972. With much of 
the economy other than autos and housing 
still listless, the President should be calling 
on the Congress to step up the temporary 
tax relief in the bill which is now before the 
Senate. 

The Senate should sharply enlarge per- 
sonal income tax relief. Without compro- 
mising federal revenues in the longer run— 
when they will be needed for high-priority 
social uses and for the renewed battle against 
demand inflation when we reach full em- 
ployment—a temporary tax reduction—for 
example, a “recover tax credit" of perhaps 
$100 per married couple—should be enacted 
for 1972. 

This would add another $5 billion to dis- 
posable income, thus energizing consumer 
spending and putting some of our grossly 
underutilized industrial capacity (roughly a 
quarter of our manufacturing capacity is 
idle today) back to work. 

Side-by-side with this action, the Con- 
gress should declare a moratorium on fur- 
ther payroll tax increase. What economic 
sense does it make to cut income and auto- 
mobile taxes to stimulate the economy and 
then let $714 billion in new payroll tax hikes 
in 1972 ($3 billion already in the law plus 
$41, billion on the way via H.R. 1) to nullify 
much of the stimulative effect? 

For better balance in the tax bill and to 
protect the revenues for the longer pull, the 
Senate should drop the depreciation liberali- 
zation (ADR’s) completely and limit the 7 
per cent investment credit to a two- or three- 
year period. 

In short, bolder expansionary policy is not 
only the fastest way to generate the jobs we 
desperately need, boost labor earnings and 
profits, and create incentives to increase 
capital spending for new capacity—but given 
reasonable vigilance in our price and wage 
boards in Phase II, it will also be an effective 
engine of disinflation. 
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THE 1971 QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS: 
SEVENTH DISTRICT OF MICHIGAN 


HON. DONALD W. RIEGLE, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 15, 1971 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Speaker, every year 
I send a congressional questionnaire to 
every person in the Seventh Congres- 
sional District of Michigan in order to 
learn where my constituents stand on 
the issues. I have just finished compil- 
ing the results of this questionnaire and 
have included these findings in my lat- 
est newsletter. With your permission, I 
would like to insert my newsletter into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this point 
so that all concerned citizens in Amer- 
ica will know how the people of Michi- 
gan’s Seventh District feel about many 
of our pressing problems. 

CONGRESSMAN DON RIEGLE REPORTS TO 

You 
THE ECONOMY—NO. 1 PRIORITY 


Fart 1971. 

It is clear that the economy has been in 
trouble for the last three years. People out 
of work, rising prices, a worsening balance of 
payments—were some of the danger signs 
that indicated that drastic action was re- 
quired. 

Many of us in the Congress have long 
argued for a change in our national eco- 
nomic game plan. An end to the Vietnam 
war—a reduction in federal spending—some 
direct government action on prices and 
Wwages—were some of the recommendations 
designed to help. 

On August 15th, President Nixon—in a 
major change of policy—announced a new 
economic game plan. It included the 90- 
day freeze on prices and wages—a surcharge 
on imports—the recommended removal of 
the auto excise tax—and other major changes, 

Clearly emergency action of this kind was 
urgently needed. Something had to be done. 
Despite some reservations—it was time for 
unity. 

Under these circumstances I have sup- 
ported the President’s actions. I have pledged 
my support to the basic goals the President 
has outlined—and I have supported the two 
specific actions the President has already 
taken—the 90-day freeze—and the postpone- 
ment of pay increases for government em- 
Ployees. I have since received this letter from 
the President. 

“THE WHITE HOUSE, 
“Washington, D.C., October 4, 1971. 

“Dear Don: I want you to know how much 
I appreciate the support you have given for 
the objectives of our new economic policies 
by your vote against House Resolution 596, 
which would have disapproved the deferral 
of federal pay increases. 

“Your responsible action on the floor today 
advances economic stability and is in the 
overriding public interest. 

“With best personal regards, 

“Sincerely, 
“RICHARD NIXON”, 

Looking ahead at Phase Il—many things 
are not yet clear. 

The next step is for all segments of our 
economy—consumers, labor and manage- 
ment—to participate equally in working out 
fair and voluntary principles of control 
which everyone can respect. The best way to 
stop inflation is not with permanent bureau- 
cratic controls imposed from the top, but 
with everyone sharing equally in the respon- 
sibilities and sacrifices voluntarily—with no 
group or individual asked to carry an unfair 
burden. 
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Congress, representing the people, will 
have to work with the President to insure 
that all points-of-view and approaches are 
heard. This genera] outline for Phase II is 
only the first planning step. Now it becomes 
everyone’s responsibility to weigh his own 
personal interest, together with the national 
interest. If we fail to work out a mechanism 
that is fair for everyone, it will not work 
for anyone. I am committed to the joint ef- 
fort of developing that mechanism. 

Two items of particular interest: 


EXISTING AUTO CONTRACTS 


My own initial opinion is that the exist- 
ing auto contracts—with previously negotiat- 
ed wage improvements—meet the price/wage 
stabilization criteria set forth by the Presi- 
dent. Auto wage and price increases—per- 
centage wise—have not been the primary 
cause of inflation in the country. It is my 
hope that the cost-of-living council will find 
the existing contracts acceptable. 

AUTO EXCISE TAX REPEAL AND AUTO IMPORTS 

If the auto industry is to remain healthy— 
both for job holders, shareholders and cus- 
tomers—it is essential that the unfair 7% 
auto excise tax be removed. Also, while for- 
eign cars have been allowed to flood the U.S. 
market, American built automobiles are to- 
day prevented from competing in foreign 
markets—-because of hidden taxes and other 
unfair tariff-type barriers. If foreign autos 
are going to be sold in the U.S. without in- 
terference—then American autos must be 
free to compete the same way in other coun- 
tries. 

INVITATION EXTENDED 


You are invited to an Open House at your 
new local Congressional office Saturday, Nov. 
27, 9 a.m. to 3 p.m., 432 N. Saginaw Street, 
in the Metropolitan Building, Office No. 300— 
Right across from the Durant Hotel and our 
previous office at 425 Detroit Street. Con- 
gressman Riegle and his staff will be there to 
meet with you, to handle any problems or 
questions you may have, to explain all the 
services of the office, and to welcome your 
suggestions for how this office can better 
serve you and our community. Coffee, cider 
and donuts will be served. 

Lt. Dehlin came to Washington to express 
to me his strong feelings about both the fu- 
tility of U.S. involvement in Vietnam and the 
poor treatment received by some of our in- 
jured veterans in military hospitals. The 
Vietnam war is not over yet. While the U.S. 
is slowly withdrawing troops, the killing goes 
on—and we are still spending 10 to 15 billion 
dollars there this year. It’s time to set a final 
date for American withdrawal—so we can 
stop the killing and waste—and free the 
American POW’s and MIA’s. Recently in the 
House—192 members voted to set a final 
withdrawal date—we only need 26 more votes 
to stop this unjustified war. I will continue to 
do everything in my power to help end this 
war. 

FIGHTING DRUGS 


The drug problem in America is far more 
serious than most people realize—and it's 
getting worse. There is an urgent need to 
understand this problem—and find answers 
that work. 

How bad is the problem 

There are an estimated 1200 drug addicts 
in the Flint area—some 18,000 in Michigan— 
some 350,000 in the U.S. 

Drug-related crimes cost us over $8 billion 
each year. 

The average heroin user must spend $30 a 
day on his “habit’’—often he must resort to 
crime to get these funds. 

As many as 30% of our troops in Vietnam 
have been estimated to be using hard drugs. 

What has been done so far 


For too long the hard facts about drugs 
have been swept under the rug. We have re- 
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lied too much on law enforcement crack- 
downs—which deal with the surface of the 
problem—but not the underlying causes and 
effects. This has put law enforcement in the 
unworkable position of trying to solve a prob- 
lem—that is beyond their resources and 
scope. 

Hard drug addiction is a sickness—and it 
takes medical and psychological help to deal 
with it. The best way to stop drug addic- 
tion is by preventing it from starting in the 
first place. All of us can and must do more to 
help our young people find jobs and meaning 
in their lives so they do not try escaping 
reality with drugs. For too long, we failed 
to realize that drug abuse is often the result 
of degrading social conditions, and a sense of 
personal uselessness. When life offers hope 
and meaning—few people turn to drugs. 

We must change our approach—by offering 
to heip the drug addict overcome his addic- 
tion—treating his problem in a way that can 
solve it. If we fail to do this—drug addicts 
not only may turn to crime to support their 
addiction—but their lives and human poten- 
tial will be wasted. And then everybody loses. 

There has also been a lack of coordination 
in tackling the drug problem. It has been a 
collective failure—shared by all. For too long, 
drug abuse has been viewed as a disconnected 
set of problems—drug production—smug- 
gling — addiction — rehabilitation — pre- 
vention, etc. This finally reached such a ridic- 
ulous extreme that nine different Federal 
agencies and ten different Congressional com- 
mittees were involved with drug problems. 

Finally, we are beginning to wake up to the 
true nature and extent of the problem. These 
important steps are now underway: 


Here at home 


Several important—and effective—drug 
abuse programs are underway in our area. 
Many local people have provided outstanding 
leadership in tackling this problem—and 
building programs that work. 

Xf you need help—advice—or wish to vol- 
unteer your own services, please contact: 

Genesee County Regional Drug Abuse Com- 
mission—acts as a coordinating body for drug 
information and funding sources, with a 
membership consisting of such community 
organizations and interest groups as the Mott 
Foundation, the Board of Education, SODAT, 
Rubicon House, Inc., and many others. They 
can be reached at 232-1181. 

Rubicon House, Inc.—Flint’s first compre- 
liensive resident therapeutic community for 
heroin addicts, fashioned after Odyssey House 
in New York. 238-0483. 

Sirna Center—the only methadone center 
in Genesee County, an outpatient center 
which provides methadone and group ther- 
apy. 238-2721. 

SODAT—an out-patient treatment center 
using no medication, with two facilities—one 
in Flint and one in Grand Blanc. 235-0202. 

UP, Inc.—a youth drop-in center. 238-4639. 

RAP House—a crisis intervention center 
using group and individual counseling by 
paraprofessionals, in Fenton. 629-5354. 


NATIONAL 


$202 million are being authorized for drug 
programs in 1972 compared to $68 million in 
1969. ($72 million for law enforcement, $88 
million for rehabilitation treatment, $19 mil- 
lion for education and training, and $23 mil- 
lion for research.) 

I believe we must drastically increase this 
amount, especially in the areas of assisting 
local rehabilitation and treatment programs, 
research, public education and prevention. 
Right now we are spending less money for 
drug treatment in one year than we spend 
in Vietnam in three days. 

The President has proposed—and I sup- 
port—a coordinated assault on the problem 
beginning with a Special Action Office in the 
White House that would develop overall 
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strategy, goals, priorities, and evaluate per- 
formance. 


A LocaL-FEDERAL PARTNERSHIP BRINGING OUR 
Tax DOLLARS Back HOME 


Many of our local programs and service 
organizations have a working or a financial 
relationship with the federal government. 

This is one way that our tax dollars come 
back to where we live and work—often local 
people are in the best position to determine 
how to use these resources to serve our 
community. 

Our Congressional Office works closely with 
community programs and groups to help in- 
sure maximum cooperation in this local- 
federal partnership. While the leadership and 
hard work is done on the scene by local peo- 
ple, our office works to provide program in- 
formation, technical assistance in working 
with federal agencies, status reports, coun- 
seling on grant applications, and a voice in 
legislation that might affect our local pro- 


Here are some of the projects which we 
have been involved with over the past year. 

Genesee Regional Drug Abuse Commission: 
aided in obtaining tax exempt status. 

Community Learning Program, Model 
Cities: participated with citizens, staff, and 
consultants in community learning seminars. 

Minority Business Enterprise: arranged 
technical counseling through Small Business 
Administration to explain programs and 
participation. 

Region V Crime Commission (Genesee, 
Lapeer, Shiawasee): clarifying Congressional 
intent that suburban and rural areas not be 
excluded from allocation of funds through 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, 

Lapeer Housing Commission: an addi- 
tional 30 units for senior citizen housing 
from Dept. of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. 

GLS Comprehensive Health Planning 
Council: A grant of $32,500 from HEW for 
the development of comprehensive health 
care plan. 

SODAT: A grant of $248,753 from the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health to expand 
drug treatment program. 

Michigan Carpentry Contractors Associa- 
tion (Detroit): A grant from Dept. of Labor 
for pre-apprenticeship training program. 

237 Homeownership Counseling Program: 
successfully fought battle to keep this pro- 
gram from being cancelled within Appropria- 
tions Committee. 


235 Housing Program: fought to get in- 
vestigation and follow-up by Dept. of HUD 
and Congressional Committees of problems 
raised by citizens, school and community offi- 
cials, homeowners, builders, etc. 

Sewage Treatment: grants for Davison, 
Flint, Columbiaville, North Branch, Flint 
Township, Grand Blanc, Fenton, Grand Blane 
Township, Mt. Morris Township, Vienna and 
Thetford Townships. 


RESULTS OF SPRING, 1971 QUESTIONNAIRE 
The economy 


The most urgent problems: Percent 


Are the Administration’s economic poli- 
cies clear to you? 
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Are these policies working? 
Percent 


What action should be taken to help the 
economy? 


Wage and price controls across the 
board 

Reduced interest rates and expanded 
money supply 

Wage/price controls for selected indus- 
tries 

Informal government pressure and vol- 
untary restraints on wages/prices_--_ 

Tax deductions for business to invest 


Deficit spending for government 
Increase government spending 


Do you expect to save more or spend more 
compared to last year? 


Save more. 
Spend more... 
About the same 
ECONOMIC PREDICTION FOR 1971 AND 1972 


[In percent] 


Good Fair Not sure 


49 
33 


REVENUE SHARING 
Government should give federal tax revenue 
to state and local governments with no 


strings attached: 
Percent 


Alternatives to revenue 
sharing: 
Raise State and lower 
Federal taxes 
Clear guidelines on how 
to spend the shared 
revenue............. 
Full Federal funding of 
welfare programs. ...- 
Confidence in Government 
ability to spend money 
wisely: 
Federal Government 
State government 
Local government... 


Opinion on revenue sharing 


decrease responsibility of state and 
local government: 


Will 


Percent 


Disagree 
Not sure 


Won't make any difference— 


End draft, convert to volunteer army, except 
in times of a declared war: 
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Favor a year of national service for all young 
Percent 


Disagree 
Not sure 


Favor a year of national service for young 
women without children: 


ENVIRONMENT 


Are you willing to accept strong penalties 
for violating pollution restrictions: 


There should be strong penalties for cor- 
porations and private organizations 
who pollute: 


Consumers should be willing to pay price 
increases resulting from antipollu- 
tion expenses: 


Not sure 


All levels of government should help 
clean up the environment even 
though this may mean higher taxes 
or cutting services: 


Education and voluntary restraints are 
better than tough regulations: 


Set up an Environmental Trust Fund 
using federal tax revenues: 


In addition to our political parties, are 
new Citizens’ groups needed to give 
a more effective voice in govern- 
ment? 
Strongly needed 
Slightly needed 
Not needed 


Would you be willing to participate 
(time, energy, and money) in a new 
Citizens’ group? 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 
Problems and Priorities: 


Cost of health care 
Availability of doctors 

Services for the poor and needy 
Quality of health care 
Adequacy of medical insurance 
Adequacy of medical facilities 


Who should be covered by a new national 
health plan? 


Only the poor and needy— 
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The average working American who can 
afford some but not all of the costs. 


Percent 


Who should pay the cost of national 
health insurance? 

Citizens should pay cost through higher 
social security taxes. 


The Federal Government should pay out 
out of general income taxes. 


WOE saa 


Everyone should contribute to their 
premiums according to their ability 


Should the government regulate doctor 
and medical fees? 


Should those covered by the National 
Health Insurance be willing to ac- 
cept an available or assigned doctor 
at a public clinic? 


SOUTHEAST ASIA AND THE VIETNAM WAR 

Do you favor a withdrawal of all U.S. 
troops from Vietnam by the end of 
this year? 


OK cnc 


Are you satisfied that President Nixon is 
keeping his campaign promise to 
end the war? 


How soon should our troops be with- 
drawn from Vietnam? 


By the end of this year 
Mid 1972 

End of 1972.. 

1973 or later 


Should Congress terminate the Presi- 
dent’s power to use U.S. air support 
in Cambodia and Laos? 


Should Congress declare war on North 
Vietnam? 


Should Congress permit the President 
alone to determine how the war is 
to be conducted? 


SUPERSONIC TRANSPORT (SST) 
Should the U.S. spend $290 million on 
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HOW WOULD YOU ALLOCATE THE MONEY IN OUR NATIONAL BUDGET? WOULD YOU SPEND MORE, LESS, OR THE SAME ON EACH OF THE FOLLOWING? 


We should spend (percent)— 


Budget area Billions 


y raises...... 
nergy Commission 
Foreign aid 
Environment. 
Water quality 
Air qua 
Natural resources_.._ 
Land management.. 
Recreation. 
Peace Corps. 
Space research... 
Manned fligh 
Health pogam- 
School lunch. 
Food stamps... 
Medicare-medicaid 
National Institutes of Health. 
Cancer research. 
Civil rights. 
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Bill 


increase aar ed benefits. 
Cut of funds for SS 


Defeated. 


Do. 
Passed. 


Increase anda for the space program... 
Prohibit new military expenditures in 
plasen Ey Southeast Asia after 
January 
Strike wat S Do0 000 for homeownership 
counselinig No Do. 
Withdraw al U.S. troops from Vietnam 
bord: 9 hg subject only to return 
o! 
poco ef saree ment Act—create 
public servi ice jobs for the unemployed. Yes 
Establish drug treatment program for 
Vietnam soldiers. 
Authorize funds for new medical schools 
associated with Veterans’ Administra- 


Defeated. 


Do. 
Defeated, 


Equal ¢ Opportunities Act continuation__ 

National Legal Services Corporation Act... Yes 

Postponement of Federal employees pay 
increases until July 1972 

Constitutional amendment for equal 
rights for women and men 


YOUR CONGRESSIONAL ACTION LINE 
Military 

I heard on the radio that a General’s heli- 
copter was shot down in Vietnam—and I 
think my son was the pilot. The broadcast 
said there were a few survivors. Can you 
help me find out whether my son is still 
alive? 

We called headquarters at the Pentagon 
and in less than one-half hour received a call 
back saying that her son was alive and well. 


Veterans 


I was forced to miss some work this year 
due to recurrence of a World War II injury. 
I have lost my Job—my wife is seriously ill— 
and the Veterans Administration refuses to 
provide legitimate compensation, 

Ajter contacting V.A., a full review was 
made of his case and the V.A. determined 
that the man indeed deserved full unemploy- 
ment compensation which he is now receiv- 
ing. 

Medicare 


For eight months I have been applying for 
reimbursement of my 1969 and 1970 claims 
but have received no answer. I need the 
money for my current medical bills. Can 
you help me? 


More Less Same Budget area 


We should spend (percent)— 


Billions More Less Same 


Housing and community development 


Transportation and commerce. 
Highway program.. 
Air transportation. _ 


Education and manpower 


Elementary and secondary education 


Higher education 


Vocational and adult education... 


Poverty—OEO programs 
Social security 
Veterans’ benefits 
Anticrime. 


rm 
General Government costs—Agencies, etc.. 
Executive department—Presidency ___ 


Judicial—Courts 


Interest on national debt... 
Revenue sharing with States 


We contacted Medicare, and within one 
month total payment of $341 for ’69 and ’70 
was received. 

Nursing home 

My husband is in a nursing home, classified 
as skilled care. He’s not well enough to move, 
but they say he has to leave because we 
can't pay the higher fees. What can I do? 

After talking with the nursing home, his 
caseworker and the State, we found that the 
controversy involved a disagreement between 
the State and the nursing home over the 
higher rate. We arranged for the patient to 
stay in the home at the new rate, with Medi- 
caid covering the balance. 

Immigration 

I want to adopt an orphan Korean boy who 
is at a baby’s home in Seoul, but am running 
into years of obstacles and red tape. 

By working through the State Dept., the 
Visa Office, the American Embassy in Seoul, 
and the Christian Children’s Home—and by 
introducing a private bill to the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, the boy was finally able to 
come to Flint this October. 

Social security 


Tragedy has hit my family and I am wor- 
ried about our seven children. I have back 
and heart trouble, which has kept me out of 
work for two years and in the hospital for 
110 days. Also, my wife is sick and can’t find 
work due to the depressed economy in Flint. 
Both the state and the federal Social Secu- 
rity offices have turned down my request for 
help. 

We personally took all of the facts and 
documentations directly to the Commission 
of Social Security in Baltimore and requested 
a field investigation, which proved that this 
family was eligible for disability compensa- 
tion. They immediately received their right- 
ful benefits. 

MEETING WITH YOU PERSONALLY 


I will continue a regular schedule of visits 
to every area of Genesee and Lapeer Coun- 
ties so that you can reach me personally. 
Please come if you have a government-re- 
lated problem, wish special information, or 
want to talk about the issues. I look forward 
to seeing you. 

I will send you a post card in advance let- 
ting you know when and where I will be in 
your area. Our schedule in recent months 
included the following: 

Spring: West Flint, Flint and Mt. Morris 
TWP, Lapeer, South Flint, Burton TWP, 
Northeast Flint, Genesee and Burton TWP. 

Summer: Davison, Goodrich, Otisville, 
Grand Blanc, Athens, Central Flint, Swartz 
Creek, Linden, Flushing, Clio, Montrose. 

Fall: Mt. Morris, Lapeer, Fenton. 
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IMPROVING HOMES FOR SENIOR CITIZENS 

Earlier this year Congressman Riegle joined 
Congressman David Pryor of Arkansas and 
Congressmen Charles Diggs and John Con- 
yers of Michigan in conducting hearings in 
Detroit on conditions in Michigan's nursing 
homes and homes for the aged. Similar hear- 
ings were held this year in Dallas, Kansas 
City, Philadelphia and the District of 
Columbia. 

Congressman Riegle and his colleagues 
heard testimony from private citizens, rep- 
resentatives of the Michigan Nurses Associa- 
tion, UAW leaders, senior citizens councils 
and many other concerned groups. Some con- 
clusions from the Michigan hearing in- 
cluded: 

The conditions and problems in Michigan's 
nursing homes are no different from condi- 
tions in similar facilities around the nation. 

The need exists for increased inspections of 
such facilities along with stricter licensing 
provisions. 

The present capacity of these homes in 
Michigan is inadequate to meet the full needs 
of our senior citizen population. 

The public has had difficulty getting all the 
facts and examining the conditions of many 
homes. 

As a result of the hearings, the House Sub- 
committee on Governmental Operations is 
now conducting hearings on the problems of 
the aged in the United States. Congress may 
soon consider legislation co-sponsored by 
Congressmen Pryor, Riegle, and others, which 
would establish a select committee of the 
House to make a complete investigation of all 
matters pertaining to senior Americans and 
then bring these facts to the public. Also the 
Administration is taking action—through 
HEW and the Social Security Administra- 
tion—to improve the quality of nursing 
homes by evaluation and certification of state 
agencies and local facilities. On Oct. 5, HEW 
Secretary Elliot Richardson said: 

“The Federal Government will not support 
nursing homes which cannot properly assure 
the health, comfort, and dignity of older peo- 
ple who can no longer be taken care of at 
home,” 

HEW notified six nursing homes—including 
two in Detroit—they are being dropped from 
the Medicare program Oct. 25, with state 
withdrawal of Medicaid payment expected to 
follow. 

“With the addition of six extended care fa- 
cilities terminated today, a total of 25 have 
been dropped from the Medicare program 
since the beginning of the year. Another 362 
withdrew from the Medicare program volun- 
tarily during the same period, many because 
they could not, or would not, upgrade to meet 
Medicare quality standards. An additional 58 
facilities upgraded after being notified of im- 
pending termination action. 

“The enforcement of Medicare quality 
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standards in fiscal year 1971 included more 
than 4,900 completed surveys of extended care 
facilities, the investigation of over 1,000 com- 
plaints, and in excess of 8,000 visits of facili- 
ties to correct deficiencies and improve serv- 
ices provided. In addition, there were 250 di- 
rect Federal surveys of extended care facilities 
to check on the quality of the State agency 
findings and enforcement followup.” 


WHO ARMED PAKISTAN? 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 15, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
Armed Forces Journal of November this 
year had two extremely interesting ar- 
ticles concerning recent events in Pakis- 
tan. In order to make this material avail- 
able for the review of my colleagues I 
would like to insert both articles into the 
Recorp at this point. The first is by 
Brooke Nihart and the second by Col. 
Robert D. Heinl, Jr. 

The articles follow: 

WHO ARMED PAKISTAN? 
(By Brooke Nihart) 


Chicom small arms and light crew-served 
weapons were responsible for over 90% of 
the Bengali dissident casualties, The Journal 
has learned from reliable diplomatic and in- 
telligence sources. This revelation is in 
dramatic contrast to the automatic assump- 
tion on the part of many Americans and for- 
eigners alike that, since the U.S. gave and 
sold weapons to Pakistan from 1954 to 1966, 
American weapons were used to put down 
dissenting Bengalis in East Pakistan. The 
facts, which American politicians and jour- 
nalists didn’t bother to check, or, if they 
checked, did not choose to use, reveal quite 
the opposite. 

The facts of military aid to Pakistan— 
what part of U.S. aid has been used in East 
Pakistan, and what weapons actually have 
been used in the killing of an estimated over 
200,000 dissidents—will come as a surprise to 
Americans, especially as the public has been 
subjected to a drumfire of half truths and 
plain misinformation from some of their 
elected representatives on Capitol Hill and 
from their daily newspapers. Washington in- 
siders, alluding to the old “China Lobby,” are 
beginning to refer to an “India Lobby” as 
the source of much of the sound and fury. 

The facts of the matter seem to be these: 

After the 1965 Indo-Pakistani War the Pak- 
istan Army was completely re-equipped with 
Chinese rifles, machineguns, and mortars, 
and the West German G3 assault rifle. The 
Chinese weapons furnished included the 
AK47 assault rifle, the RPD light machinegun, 
and 60mm and 82mm mortars. The Chinese 
built a factory in East Pakistan to produce 
ammunition for these weapons, and for logis- 
tical reasons the troops in East Pakistan are 
armed with them. The German-built G3 fac- 
tory is in West Pakistan, as are the other am- 
munition factories. These are the types of 
weapons that inflict most of the casualties 
in low-level conflict such as the insurgency in 
East Pakistan. 

The only American-made arms in East Pak- 
istan were 30 to 40 M24 light tanks and 16 
F-86 jet fighters, although the latter may 
have been among those CF-86s bought from 
West Germany. These were used against the 
dissidents only during the first three or four 
days of the counter-action. The tanks were 
mainly used in shows of force, although on 
one occasion some shelled the university in 
Dacca, undoubtedly causing a number of cas- 
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ualties. The jet fighters were seen taking off 
armed with rockets and returning with the 
rockets expended. 

The M24 light tank was developed in WWII. 
It weighs 20 tons, is armed with a lightweight 
75mm gun, and is protected by about one 
inch of armor. It was built by Cadillac and 
Massy-Harris in 1944, About 124 were deliv- 
ered in Pakistan in 1955, and the 50 or so 
remaining are kept running by cannibalizing 
and adapting spare parts from commercial 
sources. No spares have come from the U.S. 
government for years. 

The F-86, North American Aviation’s ven- 
erable Sabre jet which swept the Korean skies 
clear of MiG-15s in 1951-53, was delivered 
to Pakistan prior to 1959. The PAF still op- 
erates about eight 16-plane squadrons of 
F-86s, or a total of 128. Over half of these, 
however, are Canadian CF-86s obtained from 
West Germany. Spares initially were provided 
under the Pentagon’s Foreign Military Sales 
program, but the F-86 has been so long out 
of USAF inventory that most spares now are 
procured from commercial suppliers and from 
surplus dealers both in the U.S. and abroad, 
as most air forces equipped with F-86s have 
been disposing of them. 

When the Pakistan Army was ordered, on 
25 March, to put down the East Pakistani 
separatist movement, they did so with enthu- 
siasm and apparently excessive and wanton 
use of force. Over 200,000 deaths have result- 
ed. But even this grisly toll out of a popula- 
tion of 70-million can hardly be termed “gen- 
ocide,” as the victims’ Indian coreligionists 
And Washington's “India Lobby” were over- 
quick to charge. 

The two divisions of Pakistani Army 
troops in the East were reinforced by two 
additional divisions, deployed without heavy 
equipment from West Pakistan. They came 
by ship and by air—eight PAF C-130Bs re- 
ceived some years before under the Military 
Aid Program (MAP) and nine Boeing 707s 
(seven owned, two chartered) of Pakistani 
International Airlines (PIA), a commercial 
carrier. 

After the 1947 Partition of the Indian Sub- 
Continent, Pakistan’s Army was equipped 
with a variety of British weapons, from 
small arms to tanks and artillery. The small 
arms are now used by police and paramili- 
tary groups, while any tanks and artillery 
remaining are used by reserve formations. 

After joining SEATO/CENTO in 1954, Pak- 
istan was re-equipped with U.S. armor, 
artillery, and aircraft—M24 light tanks, 
M47/48 medium tanks, a few M59 and M113 
armored personnel carriers, 106mm recoilless 
rifles, 105mm/155mm/8-inch howitzers, F-86 
fighters, eight F-104 fighters, and a few B- 
57B light bombers. 

At the time of the 1965 Indo-Pakistani War 
all U.S. MAP aid was stopped. MAP was re- 
sumed in the spring of 1966 under an infor- 
mal U.S. policy, but only for spare parts for 
non-lethal equipment. No end-items of mili- 
tary equipment were provided. 

In April 1967 a formal policy was estab- 
lished by the U.S. Permitted was the pur- 
chase for cash or by credit arrangements of 
spare parts of all equipment and ammuni- 
tion. The U.S. announced its willingness, on 
& case-by-case basis, to negotiate the sale of 
non-lethal end-items to Pakistan. Under this 
policy the eight C-130B transports and some 
training aircraft were sold. The policy is still 
in effect. 

Since the 1965 cut-off of U.S. arms, Paki- 
stan has gone to France, Germany, China, and 
the Soviet Union for arms. France has pro- 
vided Mirage IIIE jet fighters, Alouette III 
helicopters, and four Daphne-class subma- 
rines. Germany sold the mentioned CF-86 
jet fighters, Cobra anti-tank guided missiles, 
and G3 assault rifles and a factory to make 
them. 

After the U.S. arms cut-off in 1965, Main- 
land China filled the arms vacuum with 225 
T-59 medium tanks, 122mm howitzers, 70 or 
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more MiG-19 jet fighters, mortars, and small 
arms. Not to be outdone by its rival, China, 
the Soviet Union about 1967 sent Pakistan 
150 T-54/55 medium tanks, 20 PT-76 light 
tanks, and 200 130mm guns. 

In 1970, partly to offset Chinese influence 
through its arms supply and partly as a ges- 
ture of support to the liberalizing Pakistani 
government, the U.S. decided on a “one-time 
exception” to its non-lethal equipment pol- 
icy. The offer was on a cash-and-carry, full- 
price basis. In the deal were to be 300 M113 
armored personnel carriers, 14 Northrop F-5 
jet fighters to replace a like number of obso- 
lete and inoperable F-104s, seven B-57s to 
replace a like number lost through non-com- 
bat attrition, and four maritime patrol air- 
craft of a type which was never determined. 
The offer was realistic on the part of the U.S., 
as Pakistan had over $250-million in foreign 
exchange reserves at the time, while the price 
for these. weapons, so greatly desired by Pak- 
istan, was but $80-million. However, Paki- 
stan wanted the sale to be on credit. The U.S. 
said, “No deal,” and none of these weapons 
were delivered to Pakistan, contrary to some 
popular belief both here and abroad. 


MAP STOPPED? 


The foregoing facts as developed and re- 
constructed by The Journal demonstrate 
that essentially and for all practical pur- 

pecially counter-insurgency—U.S. 
military aid to Pakistan ended in 1965 at the 
time of the Indo-Pakistani War. Beyond that 
point U.S. military aid has been largely non- 
lethal—training items, spare parts to keep 
weapons and equipment operational in sup- 
port of CENTO/SEATO goals, and some 
defensive items such as anti-tank ammuni- 
tion to defend against India’s superior tank 
force. 

Meanwhile, it has been Russia and China 
who have poured armaments into Pakistan 
for their own political advantage. These in- 
cluded both mid-intensity war weapons such 
as tanks and jet fighters as well as low-in- 
tensity war or counterinsurgency weapons 
such as small arms. 

Coincident with the outbreak of armed 
dissidence in East Pakistan in March, the 
U.S. government on 25 March stopped all 
military aid to Pakistan. Two furors over al- 
leged violations of the ban in June and Octo- 
ber were compounded of misunderstanding, 
misinformation, and partisan politics, and 
led to more credibility gaps among all in- 
volved. 

The New York Times broke a story on 21 
June that a Pakistani ship was about to 
leave New York with a military aid cargo and 
another had left in May, both apparently in 
violation of the ban. The cargo was alleged 
to contain eight aircraft and quantities of 
spares for military equipment. Other reports 
mentioned 2,000 rounds of ammunition. 

As it turned out, the aircraft were, in 
reality, eight boxes of aircraft spare parts 
averaging 100 pounds per box. The words 
“spare parts” had been omitted on the bill 
of lading, but the weights should have been 
a tipoff that aircraft were not being shipped. 
The ammunition turned out to be .22 caliber 
Hornet, a light hunting cartridge used in 
pilots’ survival kits to bring down small game 
for food. 

The facts, according to official DoD sources, 
are these: In April, to implement the 25 
March decision to ban further arms aid, DoD 
ordered military depots to administratively 
hold up any Pakistan military materiel ship- 
ments. State held up any further issue or 
renewal of export licenses. The net effect of 
these actions was embargo, although that 
emotional term was not used. 

Meanwhile, $6.1-million worth of supplies, 
mostly spare parts and from commercial 
sources, had been licensed, contracted and/or 
paid for, and were in the pipeline—in trucks 
or railroad cars, in warehouses under control 
of shipping agents, or loaded into ships at 
dockside. Legally, these shipments belonged 
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to Pakistan, even though physically they may 
have been on U.S. soil, emphasized the DoD 
official. 

In apparent disregard of domestic and in- 

ternational law, as well as the effects on U.S.- 
Pakistan relations, Senator Frank Church (D- 
Idaho) demanded that the President seize 
the Pakistani-owned goods in the U.S. and 
even have the Coast Guard seize the Paki- 
stan-flag ships carrying the goods on the high 
seas. 
The DoD official explained that, during this 
period, while Pakistani-owned property was 
allowed to leave the country, a diplomatic 
dialogue was maintained with Pakistan, with 
the U.S. urging restraint in the handling of 
her internal problems. 

This diplomacy has paid off, the official 
said, and suggested the following had 
resulted: 

General Tika Khan, the commander in East 
Pakistan and responsible for the initial blood 
bath, was removed. 

Civilian government, under a Bengali, has 
been restored. 

General amnesty for dissidents has been 
offered. 

The doctrine of “mass responsibility” for 
dissident activity has been banned. 

More recently, in October, Senator Ed- 
ward M. Kennedy (D-Mass.) charged that the 
U.S. was continuing to deal with Pakistan 
for the supply of military materiel. He ex- 
hibited Pentagon “offer and acceptance” 
documents for nearly $10-million in spare 
parts for B-57s, C-130s, F-86s, F-104s, H-43 
rescue helicopters, T-33 and T-37 jet trainers, 
and cartridges for explosive cutters of under- 
water mine mooring cables. 

The materiel had little or no application to 
the type of low-level operations being con- 
ducted in East Pakistan, and indeed it was 
not intended to ship them until the “em- 
bargo” was eventually lifted, officials have 
stated. As State Department officials pointed 
out, none of the materiel could be exported 
without a State-issued license, which had not 
been requested or issued. Obviously, cogni- 
zant officers in the Services were going 
through the paperwork exercise necessary be- 
fore any military aid transaction can take 
place, and in anticipation of aid resumption. 

As a further result of the hue and cry over 
“arms” to Pakistan, the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee in mid-October voted 
sanctions against Pakistan until the Presi- 
dent reports that Pakistan is cooperating 
fully in attempts to stabilize East Pakistan 
and resettle refugees who have fied to India. 
The sanctions would include a cut-off of all 
military, economic, and other assistance and 
all arms export licenses. 

As a counterpoint to the Senate action, 
which observers say merely exacerbates dif- 
ficult relations with Pakistan and has little or 
no direct bearing on the plight of the East 
Pakistanis, reports from Karachi state that 
recently the Pakistani merchant ship Sipsah 
arrived with a cargo of small arms and am- 
munition from North Korea. 

Of course, it is arms such as these, not 
spare parts for obsolete aircraft and explo- 
sive cutters for mine cables, that can be and 
are being used against dissidents. “But,” as 
one Pentagon observer put it, “the Senators 
have no vote in Pyongyang and are not run- 
ning against Kim I Sung.” 


Russia WIELDS Two-Epcep SWORD IN THE 
INDO-PAKISTAN CRISIS 
(By Col. Robert D. Heini, Jr.) 


Nothing better illustrates the ironic com- 
plexities of the tangled web of international 
military assistance than that Russia, India’s 
great and good friend, is continuing to pro- 
vide arms assistance to Pakistan, India’s 
mortal enemy. 

Like the United States, but from different 
motives, the USSR is giving military assist- 
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ance to both sides and is blandly working 
both sides of the street. 

It is, of course, well known that Russia 
is extending virtually unlimited arms aid 
to India, and that the United States is help- 
ing Pakistan (though on a scale dispropor- 
tionate to the resulting uproar both in India 
and at home). 

What is little known is that we are also 
sending small but vital amounts of military 
assistance to India, and that the Soviets 
are doing the same for Pakistan. 


UNITED STATES GETS FLAK 


The difference is that Russia is reaping 
solid political advantages for her large-scale, 
wide-open distribution of arms throughout 
the subcontinent, whereas the United States 
gets nothing but fiak from all parties and 
predictably from world reservoirs of residual 
anti-Americanism. 

Another difference in both cases is that of 
scale and kind. 

Since the 1965 Indo-Pakistani War, Russia 
has become India’s largest supplier of mili- 
tary equipment (more than $1.5-billion up 
to 1969 alone, unspecified greater amounts 
since). 

On the other hand, however, when the So- 
viets opened their floodgates after 1965, the 
United States and Britain embargoed any 
kind of military supplies to either party, 
and only during recent years has this ex- 
tremely tight restriction been even slightly 
relaxed. 

SPARE PARTS 


Today, the United States is providing India 
with limited quantities of mostly nonlethal 
automotive and aircraft spares. 

Surprisingly, however, we are also giving 
India vitally needed artillery and aerial 
fuses—items exclusively lethal and certainly 
far more so than the small quantities of .22 
caliber cartridges which provoked such an 
outcry when discovered among the re- 
cent U.S.-licensed much-vexed shipments to 
Pakistan. 

On the other side of the lines, in Pakistan, 
both U.S. and Russian programs are small. 

The main difference is that the USSR pro- 
gram will continue indefinitely until Russia 
finds it politically inopportune. 

By contrast, U.S. shipments to Pakistan— 
not really a program at 2ll—have consisted 
solely of nonlethal materials purchased and 
paid for in cash by Pakistan, appreciably be- 
fore the outbreak, last March, of the East 
vias iageae crisis. No more have been author- 

About 80% of what we permitted the Pak- 
istanis to import comprises aircraft acces- 
sories and spares, the remainder mostly being 
automotive parts. 

For her part, Russia continues to support 
the Mi-8 helicopter force she gave Pakistan in 
1968 in what was widely read as a reward for 
then-President Ayub Khan’s having closed 
down the secret U.S. communications-intelli- 
gence installation at Peshawar. 

Russia is also providing spare parts for 
Pakistan's approximately 375 T-54, T-55, and 
T-59 Russian tanks (some acquired through 
China in earlier times) and her more recently 
acquired 20 PT-76 light tanks. 


NEED RUSSIAN SPARES 


Without Russian spares, Pakistan's armed 
forces, already hurt by maintenance and 
parts deficiencies, would find themselves in 
some difficulty, 

Important as this is to Pakistan, Russia’s 
contributions to India by comparison are 
momentous. 

Just a year ago—to give a noteworthy 
example—iIndia produced its first complete 
MiG-21, using factories established by the 
USSR. 

The MiG complex, which started by putting 
together assemblies from Russia but has now 
gone to original production, consists of three 
plants: engines at Koraput, air-to-air missiles 
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and electronics at Hyderabad, and airframes 
at Nasik. 

The MiG-21 is India’s air-superiority fight- 
er. Today she has seven MiG-21 squadrons 
which include over 120 aircraft, some im- 
ported, and an increasing number homemade. 

India’s other Russian mainstay is the ex- 
cellent Sukhoi 7B fighter-bomber. 

Since 1969, she has received over 100 of the 
Mach 1.6 Su-7Bs which are now organized 
into five attack squadrons. 

The Indian Army reportedly puts great 
hopes into the Su-7B to give it better air 
support than was received in the 1965 war. 

For air defense, Russia has provided In- 
dia with over 50 SA-2 surface-to-air missile 
(SAM) complexes, some of which are said to 
be sited for defense of the MiG factories. 

At sea, normally operating from the Rus- 
sian-built naval base at Vishakapatnam on 
the Bay of Bengal, India has what some offi- 
cers call its Russian Navy. 

This consists of four F-class 2,300-ton at- 
tack submarines complete with a trim new 
Russian tender, five Petya-class frigates, two 
LSTs, and (by rumor) six or more Oha coast- 
al guided-missile boats. 

In Kipling’s day, the players were Russia 
and Britain. Britain has now retired to the 
sidelines, and the United States at present 
seems headed that way. 


WHO WILL WIN 


Russia is playing with greater determina- 
tion than ever, and China—in Napoleon's 
phrase, the sleeping giant—is fully awake. 

Who will win this game is hard to see. 
For the moment, as so often elsewhere, Rus- 
sia seems ahead. 

As for India and Pakistan—the nominal 
principals—and their tormented subconti- 
nent, it is even more difficult to see them 
as anything but ultimate victims and losers. 


BUSING OF SCHOOLCHILDREN 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 15, 1971 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, early 
in this session I cosponsored various 
measures which would have prevented 
busing of schoolchildren to achieve 
racial quotas. 

Therefore, I wish to emphasize my sup- 
port of the amendment included in the 
House version of the Higher Education 
Act, which prchibits busing of school- 
children to achieve racial balance. 

As all of us know, many parts of our 
Nation have witnessed the forced busing 
of schoolchildren many miles from their 
homes in order to achieve a racial bal- 
ance, and have seen that this solution 
to the problem is not only expensive but 
is also unworkable. From the experiences 
a number of school districts within my 
congressional district have had with 
forced busing edicts, it is obvious to me 
that the interests of education are not 
served by arbitrary percentage rulings. 
Also, the effective administration of 
neighborhood schools has diminished, the 
children suffer from lack of educational 
benefits, and the vague social benefits 
to be derived from busing are question- 
able. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, I do not be- 
lieve that the Justice Department, HEW, 
nor the courts have respected nor prop- 
erly interpreted the intent of Congress 
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in this area. Specifically, I believe the 
Supreme Court has legislated in this 
field and that the Justice Department 
and HEW have been interested in prose- 
cuting local districts rather than improv- 
ing educational opportunities. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to emphasize again 
that had I been present on November 4 
when this matter was on the floor of the 
House, I would have supported the 
amendment which would prohibit busing 
of schoolchildren. 


PACKAGING/CONVERTING 
EXPOSITION 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 15, 1971 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the American packaging indus- 
try performs so well and so efficiently 
that many of us are not aware that a 
$26 billion industry is responsible for the 
forms in which our goods reach us every 
day. 

This tremendous economic complex is 
gathering for an annual exposition, 
starting today in Atlantic City, and I 
think the event is well worth the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. 

In Atlantic City’s Convention Hall, 
nearly 30,000 individuals from all 50 
States and from 36 other countries are 
convening for an annual meeting and 
the Packing/Converting Exposition, pre- 
sented by Packaging Machinery Manu- 
facturing Institute. 

This is being cosponsored by eight 
major trade groups—the Packaging In- 
stitute, Packaging Education Founda- 
tion, Fibre Box Association, National 
Flexible Packaging Association, Package 
Designers Council, Adhesive Manufac- 
turers Association, National Paper Box 
Association, and the Glass Container 
Manufacturers Institute. 

The technological and economic ad- 
vances made by America in packaging 
the fruits of our dynamic economy—em- 
phasizing protection, sanitation, distri- 
bution, convenience, and environmental 
protection—make a major contribution 
to the world’s highest standard of living, 
which our people enjoy. 

One important feature of this meeting 
will be publication of a review of the 
overall picture in solid waste disposal and 
the packaging industry’s progressive pro- 
grams in this vital ecological effort. 

With our environment now one of our 
top domestic concerns, we should closely 
examine the results of this important 
industry study. 

Sixty individual industries will be tak- 
ing part in the week-long program in 
Atlantic City. On the program are major 
conferences on solid waste disposal and 
recycling—both prime environmental 
concerns—U.W. metrication, mechanics 
training for jobs and other current 
subjects. 

Overall, Mr. Speaker, the convoca- 
tion will be something in the nature of 
a report on the packaging industry’s im- 
plementation of its dedication to social 
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responsibilities. In our private enterprise 
system, this is economic statesmanship 
of the first order. 

The program also has its international 
aspects, including discussions of how to 
develop food packaging systems for 
emerging nations. The conference has 
been officially designated by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce as an overseas pro- 
motional event. 

Modern packaging provides sanitation, 
product protection, broad geographic 
distribution, freedom of product selec- 
tion, convenience in use, out-of-season 
availability, and similar advantages—all 
for a better standard of life. As a current 
report on our progress in these fields, the 
November 15 packaging exposition adds 
up to a major consumer event. 


UNHOLY POWER 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 15, 1971 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is the text of an open letter which Mr. 
Hamilton A. Long, a retired lawyer of 
Philadelphia, has written to certain 
leaders in Congress in protest to the un- 
holy usurpations and delegations of 
power to the executive branch of govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Long, in addition to years of legal 
practice, is a veteran of both world wars 
and a writer in the field of constitutional 
law and philosophy. 

His letter follows: 

1. All members of the Congress (as well as 
all judges in the USA et el, totalling 10,000) 
have just been mailed a copy of my con- 
stitutional study entitled: The Constitution 
Betrayed; which proves the fraud on the 
Constitution perpetrated since the 1930's by 
all three Branches of the Federal govern- 
ment through wholesale usurpations of 
power—still increasing massively at present— 
in domestic affairs. In this “Open letter,” 
I desire to stress foreign aid’s equal flouting 
of the Constitution's limits on Federal power 
and of the traditional] American philosophy’s 
basic principles, besides the aid program’s 
other fatal defects—amounting to a calami- 
tous fraud which can be remedied only by 
total termination of this monstrosity. 

2. The Constitution is supreme legally over 
everybody and everything—especially over all 
things governmental and all public servants, 
sworn to obey and support it always. Treaties 
are entirely subject to the Constitution; are 
invalid (indeed non-existent in its eyes it 
inconsistent therewith)—likewise Ezecutive 
Agreements—if conflicting with this basic law 
of the people. See, for example, Reid v. Covert 
354 U.S.1; The Federalist no. 33 by Hamilton; 
Jefferson’s Manual of Parliamentary Prac- 
tice, Sec. 52; especially Hamilton’s The Fed- 
eralist no. 75 warning that The Framers in- 
tended in the Constitution to bar the danger 
inherent in allowing the President to have 
power alone to make international agree- 
ments; and Madison’s letter to Jefferson in 
1798 (Letters and Other Writings, Lippincott 
& So., 1865; v. 2, p. 140-141) stating: 

“Perhaps it is a universal truth that the 
loss of liberty at home is to be charged to 
provisions against danger, real or pretended, 
from abroad.” 

Washington’s Farewell Address, warning 
similarly, is too familiar to need quoting here. 
The contrary pretenses of demagogues, char- 
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latans and other belittlers aid violators of 
the Constitution and of tradit.onal American 
principles are a stench in the nostrils of self- 
government. 

3. The traditional American policy—em- 
bodied in the Monroe Doctrine’s two-sided 
precept: that the USA would (a) stay out 
of the Old World’s (Eurasia’s) governmental 
affairs and endless wars while (b) resisting 
Old World intrusion into New World affairs 
governmentally—was thus phrased by Secre- 
tary of State (later President) John Quincy 
Adams in his July 4, 1821 address, when some 
were urging that the USA intervene ac- 
tively in South America’s struggles for free- 
dom: 

“Wherever the standard of freedom and 
independence has been or shall be unfurled, 
there will America’s heart be, her benedic- 
tion, her prayers. But she goes not abroad 
in search of monsters to destroy. She is the 
well-wisher to the freedom and independence 
of all. She is the champion and vindicator 
only of her own. She will recommend the 
general cause by the contenance of her voice, 
and by the benignant sympathy of her eram- 
ple. She well knows that by once enlisting 
under banners other than her own, were 
they even the banners of foreign inde- 
pendence, she would involve herself beyond 
the power of extrication, in all the wars of 
interest and intrigue, of individual avarice, 
envy and ambition, which assume the colors 
and usurp the standards of freedom. The 
fundamental maxims of her policy would in- 
sensibly change from liberty to force... . 
She might become the dictatress of the world. 
She would no longer be the ruler of her own 
spirit.” (Emphasis added) 

America has indeed lost her own soul but 
not gained the world—through the Wilson, 
FDR, Truman, Eisenhower, Kennedy, John- 
son, Nixon madnesses globally, Nixon's now 
extending into Cambodia hugely and Laos 
substantially with a build-up for the Israel- 
Mid-East trap to succeed that of Vietnam). 
All losses and no gains, judged by traditional 
Americanism, for Posterity’s just heritage! 
To label as “isolationists” those who oppose 
this wrecking operation—destruction of 
everything for which America had tradi- 
tionally stood, with the people “lied” into 
every foreign war by their leaders—and who 
support American tradition in this connec- 
tion, is most vicious demagogy: the usual 
resort of those who are bankrupt morally and 
intellectually, perpetrating more lies, frauds. 

4. The British-American foreign policy 
of the USA, since FDR’s regime (see attached 
item) started using America’s strength and 
youth (to be killed globally, inviolation of 
the Constitution’s limitation of military pur- 
poses and uses of men and money to the 
“common defense” of the States of the 
Union) in a vain attempt to rescue, revive 
the British Empire—wrecked by this very 
global imperialism-militarism—resulted in 
World War II's giving the USSR potential 
dominance of all Eurasia and environs (Brit- 
ain, Japan, North Africa); and the entire 
post-1945 U.S. foreign policy has been a mask 
to hide this hideous reality from the gulled 
American people. At the same time, the 
Kremlin has gleefully aided and abetted 
America’s being thus self-gutted from within 
morally, spiritually, economically, political- 
ly—bled white by being over-extended 
globally—by the Kremlin “Tar-Baby tactic”; 
trapping Sucker Sam into playing Brer Rab- 
bit to Moscow's Tar-baby globally. First Eu- 
rope (NATO), then Korea, then Vietnam; 
and next the Mid-East due to British and 
BIG OIL interests and Israel’s being treated 
as “The 5ist State” of the USA (per article 
in N.Y. Times 6/5/71, page 29 former U.S. 
Minister David G. Nes). All anti-Constitu- 
tion! 

5. The Constitution makes each and every 
such usurpation a nullity; therefore there 
can be no morally or legally binding commit- 
ment of the USA, by their defaulting pub- 
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lic servants, under the label of treaties, or 
Executive Agreements, or under-cover deals, 
or otherwise, to this end. This is true of the 
fake “Doctrine” of every President from 1945 
to date—rank usurpations. 

6. Foreign aid, military and economic, is 
only a facet of foreign policy and suffers 
from all its inherent defects—notably anti- 
Constitution (see, for instance, Annals of the 
Congress for Jan. 10, 1794—Madison et al in 
House of Representatives—and Justice Jos- 
eph Story’s Commentaries on the Constitu- 
tion of the U.S., 1833, Sec. 919). Economic 
fallacies and falsities involved are too well 
known, widely publicized, to merit discussion 
here. 

7. The writer is well known as a foe of the 
Kremlin and its Communist conspiracy in 
the USA—for instances, as author of U.S. 
House of Representatives Document 213 
(1953) against Communist teachers; also in 
testimony before various Congressional com- 
mittees over the years. 


WIDOWS’ STOCK PLIGHT INVESTI- 
GATED BY SECURITIES AND EX- 
CHANGE COMMISSION 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 15, 1971 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
Moneysworth consumer magazine re- 
cently published an article concerning 
two widows who—according to the arti- 
cle—were almost ‘“Merrill-Lynched.” 

The story disclosed that two widows of 


the same economic income and level were 

given directly opposite and conflicting 

investment advice. 

I called the matter to the attention of 
the Chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, who investigated 
the story and provided me with a report. 

Because of the interest of my col- 
leagues and the American people in this 
most important matter, I include my 
correspondence with Chairman William 
J. Casey, Chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission—together with 
the article and report of the Commis- 
sion—in the RECORD. 

The correspondence and material fol- 
ry Been AND EXCHANGE COM- 

MISSION, 
Washington, D.C., November 9, 1971. 

Hon. Joz L. Evins, 

Chairman, Committee on Small Business, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Mr. Evins: In response to your re- 
quest, I am enclosing & report which was 
prepared by our Division of Trading and 
Markets concerning Moneysworth and Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc. 
Please let me know if we can assist further. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM J. CasEY, Chairman. 


MEMORANDUM PREPARED BY THE DIVISION OF 
TRADING AND MARKETS IN RESPONSE TO A 
LETTER From Hon, JOE L, Evins 
Mr. Evins wrote to us about an article en- 

titled “How Two Widows Nearly Got Merrill 

Lynched” which appeared in the May 3, 1971 

issues of Moneysworth, a self-styled consumer 

newsletter. We regret that we were not able 
to respond to Mr. Evins sooner. The delay 
has been caused, in part, by our need to seek 
satisfactory answers to the immediate ques- 
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tions and to design safeguards which would 
prevent a recurrence of the problem. 

Briefly stated, the matter about which Rep- 
resentative Evins wrote is as follows. Two 
employees of Moneysworth represented them- 
selves as widows in quite similar circum- 
stances and wrote to Merrill Lynch for in- 
vestment advice. 

The first “widow”, a Mrs. Bates, asked for 
specific stock recommendations and directed 
her letter to the “Investment Advisory Serv- 
ice” at Merrill Lynch’s main office. Mrs. Bates 
received a detailed response from Merrill 
Lynch’s Securities Research Division which 
gave specific stock recommendations based 
upon “the outlook for the economy and (Mrs. 
Bates’) personal investment goal.” The sec- 
ond “widow”, a Mrs. Pier, sent her letter to a 
Brooklyn, New York branch office of Merrill 
Lynch. She asked for general advice and 
stated that she did not want a salesman to 
call upon her. A registered representative 
sent Mrs. Pier a copy of the prospectus for 
Puritan Mutual Fund, together with a hand- 
written note which suggested that she con- 
vert her securities holdings into a profession- 
ally managed fund. The stock Mrs. Fier was 
asked to convert into mutual fund shares are 
identical with and in the quantities as the 
stocks Mrs. Bates was asked to consider buy- 
ing. Moneysworth gave the matter front page 
attention in its May 3, 1971, edition. 

The Commission’s staff has held several in 
depth discussions with Merrill Lynch and it 
has examined phases of the firm’s procedures 
relating to its portfolio analysis program. 
The firm has advised us that the action taken 
by the registered representative who sery- 
iced Mrs. Fier was in violation of its policy 
which provides that any correspondence to a 
customer must be typewritten on firm letter- 
head and reviewed prior to mailing by the 
Manager or his deputy and that recommen- 
dations contained in the letters must be con- 
sistent with research opinions, factual and 
in good taste. 

Merrill Lynch has advised us that it has 
admonished its employee in writing and that 
it has revised and recirculated to its branch 
Managers the firm’s policy concerning the 
handling of customer requests for advice and 
recommendations. 

Our inquiry was not limited to the inci- 
dents reported in Moneysworth but included 
an additional examination of the firm's port- 
folio analysis program. As a result of this 
examination, we haye communicated our 
views to Merrill Lynch that its program 
should be changed so that (1) it explains 
fully and fairly the different treatment that 
participants in the program receive depend- 
ing upon the size of the portfolio to be ana- 
lyzed and whether the analysis is made by 
branch office personnel or the firm’s research 
department; (2) there are established ade- 
quate safeguards to assure that the objec- 
tives of the analyses are to prevent recom- 
mendations from being made for the purpose 
of generating commissions and (3) there are 
adopted adequate firm-wide supervisory pro- 
cedures over the program to assure the accu- 
racy of the advertising and literature pro- 
moting the program and to ascertain that 
the implementation and administration of 
the program are being carried out as repre- 
sented. 

We appreciate the opportunity to consider 
the matter in light of our statutory respon- 
sibilities and hope that we have been helpful, 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., April 27, 1971. 
Hon. Jor L. Evins, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Evins: Thank you for your letter 
of April 23, 1971, with which you enclosed 
the May 3d issue of Moneysworth and re- 
ferred to an article concerning Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith. 

I have asked the staff to review this mate- 
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rial and furnish me with a report as promptly 
as possible. I will write you again as soon as 
I have heard from them. 
Sincerely, 
WILLIAM J. CASEY, 
Chairman. 
APRIL 23, 1971. 
Chairman WILLIAM J. CASEY, 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Washington, D.C, 
DEAR CHAIRMAN Casey: Please read, note 
and take appropriate action, 
Report hereon will be appreciated. 
With very best wishes, I am 
Very sincerely yours, 
Jor L. Evins, 
Member of Congress. 


[From the Consumer Newsletter 
Moneysworth, May 3, 1971] 


How Two Wipows NEARLY GOT MERRILL- 
LYNCHED 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
is the world’s largest securities firm. It does 
an astronomical $125-billion a year in selling 
and buying securities, much of it for small 
investors. Merrill Lynch prides itself on its 
business with small investors. It claims to 
have over one million of them and spends 
$14-million a year in advertising to attract 
new ones. 

Over the years, the single most effective 
means of attracting new customers, Merrill 
Lynch has found, has been to offer a free 
“portfolio analysis.” Merrill Lynch runs ads 
in newspapers and magazines throughout 
the country offering to tell small investors 
whether they should hold onto or sell the 
stocks they own, If a change is deemed 
advisable, Merrill Lynch then “volunteers” to 
handle the transaction. These portfolio 
analyses purport to be scientfically conducted 
and are offered under the guise of a “public 
service.” In its ads, Merrill Lynch crows about 
the probity of its portfolio analyses and about 
its lack of self-interest in conducting them. 
“Don’t be surprised if we tell you that some 
of those dear old blue chips you’ve been 
holding for years are the best things in your 
portfolio,” says a recent ad for Merrill Lynch 
in Newsweek, insinuating that Its analyses 
are conducted with only the investors’ inter- 
ests—not Merrill Lynch’s—in mind. 

Is this really true? Are Merrill Lynch’s 
portfolio analyses on the up-and-up? Or are 
they a crude, and perhaps even cruel, gim- 
mick for drumming up business at the ex- 
pense of the unsophisticated and unwary? 

To find out, Moneysworth recently con- 
ducted the following experiment: 

On November 8th, Dorothy Bates, Moneys- 
worth’s articles editor, sent a letter to Merrill 
Lynch as follows: 

“Gentlemen: I would like your advice 
on investing some money. Recently my hus- 
band died and I received a little more than 
$50,000 when they sold his business. I'm 60 
years old but I’m still working as a secretary. 
T’ll probably retire in a few years and my 
friends tell me I can get more money if I 
put my money in stocks than if I leave it in 
the bank, When I retire, I'll be getting Social 
Security, but I'll probably need more to be 
comfortable. I would like to invest about 
$40,000 in stocks. Please tell me which stocks 
to buy. 

On November 17th, Mrs. Bates received an 
elaborate, 1500-word reply from Joseph Reilly, 
of Merrill Lynch’s “Portfolio Analysis Depart- 
ment, Securities Research Division.” It dis- 
cussed the general state of the economy and 
Mrs. Bates’ specific needs. It ended with a 
recommendation that she buy the following 
securities: $10,200 worth of Addressograph- 
Multigraph bonds, 200 shares of Winn Dixie 
Stores, and 100 shares each of General Foods, 
J. P. Morgan, Ford Motor, and Peoples Gas. 
Total cost: $40,900. Mrs. Bates was told 
that she would later be contacted by a sales 
representative, and, indeed, she was. 

On November 22nd, five days after Mrs. 
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Bates received her letter, Miriam Fier, 
Moneysworth’s business director, sent a let- 
ter to Merrill Lynch as follows: 

“To Whom It May Concern: I am a 58- 
year-old widow, currently employed as & 
bookkeeper. Some years ago, my husband 
died and left me with an estate that today 
is worth about $50,000. Of this, about $9,000 
is in cash, and $41,000 in securities. Below 
is a list of the securities I own. I want to 
be sure that when I retire in a few years, 
I shall not be in financial need. I expect to 
be receiving Social Security. Do you advise 
me to sell the securities I now own? Or 
hold onto them? Or switch them for other 
securities?” 

To the bottom of Mrs. Fieri’s letter was 
appended a list of securities. They were the 
very same ones that a week earlier Merrill 
Lynch had recommended to Mrs. Bates. 

Now note: The financial circumstances of 
both women were identical. Both were wid- 
ows. Both were working. Both were about 
60 years old. Both hoped to retire in a few 
years. Both said they would receive Social 
Security. Both had been left estates of the 
same size by their husbands. Both had the 
same financial objectives. 

Note also that during the week intervening 
between the time that Merrill Lynch wrote 
to Mrs. Bates and the time that Mrs. Fier 
wrote to Merrill Lynch there was no signifi- 
cant change in the stock market or the 
national economy, 

Now comes the acid test: What would 
Merrill Lynch tell Mrs. Fier to do? 

On December 3rd, Merrill Lynch, through 
Walter Skerrett, sent Mrs. Fier an invita- 
tion to meet with him, a prospectus for the 
Puritan Mutual Fund, and the following 
terse note: 

“Dear Mrs. Fier: My suggestion would be 
to convert your security holdings into a pro- 
fessionally managed fund.” 

Imagine! Merrill Lynch was telling Mrs. 
Fier to get rid of the very same securities 
that a few days earlier it had touted to Mrs. 
Bates as a sound investment! 

Does this prove that Merrill Lynch, in its 
portfolio analysis program, is guilty of du- 
plicity and perhaps even fraud? Or did Mon- 
eysworth’s experiment result in a fiuke? 
Frankly, we don’t know. But we do know 
this: If Mrs. Fier had stuck with the securi- 
ties that had been recommended for Mrs. 
Bates, Merrill Lynch’s profit would have been 
zero. If she had switched, Merrill Lynch’s 
profit (through brokerage fees and com- 
missions) would have been $2,425. 

Last December 2nd, Merrill Lynch's board 
chairman, Donald T. Regan, addressed the 
Rotary Club of Dallas. His subject was “Oth- 
er People’s Money.” He moralized at great 
length about the responsibilities of stock- 
brokers in handling other people’s hard- 
earned savings. Said he: “Members of the 
Wall Street community are handling, car- 
ing for, and giving advice about other peo- 
ple’s money .. . We have special obligations. 
We have to make rules, and see that they 
are continuously carried out, for the pro- 
tection of customers.” 

Moneysworth’s editors say “Amen,” and 
would, for Mr. Regan’s sake, paraphrase 
Matthew XXIII, 14: “Woe unto you, hypo- 
crites!, for ye devour widow's houses.” 


THE POLICE ROLE AND JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 15, 1971 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, in all the 
controversy and confrontation between 
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young people and the police all over the 
world, it is easy to lose sight of an inten- 
sive, very important, and ongoing effort 
being made to find the best tools possible 
to deal with juvenile delinquent prob- 
lems. 

Richard W. Kobetz and the Interna- 
tional Associations of Chiefs of Police 
have just completed what may well prove 
to be the definitive work in this field for 
some years to come—a book entitled 
“The Police Role and Juvenile Delin- 
quency.” 

Mr. Kobetz not only lays out policy 
guidelines for police-juvenile operations 
in light of recent court rulings and new 
insights from continuing research, but 
also goes beyond this primary objective 
of the work. 

He has delved into the nature and ex- 
tent of the delinquency problem. He has 
summarized the progress of dealing with 
juveniles across the country. And, to give 
an added perspective to his readers, he 
has both traced the chronological devel- 
opment of police-juvenile relations and 
explored the future role of the police in 
dealing with this field. 

The research and the book were made 
possible through a grant from the 
Health, Education, and Welfare Depart- 
ment—and on looking at the finished 
product, I think we can say that this was 
money well directed and well invested. 
This information will be most helpful in 
my district—the model cities program 
in Austin has recently initiated a juvenile 
probation program. 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE PRESIDENT 
REVIEWS CURRENT POLITICO- 
SOCIO CLIMATE 


HON. BERTRAM L. PODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 15, 1971 


Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to call to the attention of our 
colleagues to an address by Dr. John W. 
Kneller, president of Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., to my congressional dis- 
trict advisory committee, of which Dr. 
Kneller is chairman, on September 30, 
1971 in Brooklyn, N.Y. 

I commend Dr. Kneller’s profound and 
poetic thoughts to those searching for 
an understanding of the current politico- 
socio climate. 

His address follows: 

Nearly a year ago I had the privilege of 
speaking to you as our committee began its 
working season. Like most academics and 
school children, I persist in my belief that 
the year begins with fall, so I enjoy this 
continuity, this sense of having come full 
circle. But while I enjoy it, I do not trust 
it. Continuity is comfortable, but circles are 
closed. A year’s passing does not necessarily 
mean we have done anything except survive. 

I did not come back here tonight to say 
the same things I said a year ago, wrapped 
in different metaphors. I have reread the 
words I spoke, and I am dissatisfied with 
them, though I liked them at the time. 

I think you can understand the process 
by which those words separated themselves 
from me and became a speech I would no 
longer give. It has to do with the shape of 
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the year between—something to do with 
My Lai and with Attica; something to do 
with a recession that cocks its head when 
you say “depression.” Something to do with 
the deaths of three of our children’s super- 
stars—at least two from drug overdoses. 
Something to do with the teetering budget 
on which the education of our children must 
balance; something to do with school buses 
in Brooklyn and school buses in Texas. It 
has to do with the Berrigans in the dock 
and with a subsidy for Lockheed and with 
words scrawled stark across a subway map: 
“man on moon! on earth your mama is 
hungry!” It has to do with the terrible, 
twisted truth of the Pentagon Papers at last 
spread out for people to read. 

But it also has to do with the faces I pass 
on campus; with the face of Ramsey Clark 
speaking at Commencement last June, and 
people answering telephones to take pledges 
for sickle-cell-anemia research this fall. It 
has to do with Congressmen standing against 
the ABM, the SST, the draft, the war. 

I am not the same person I was a year ago; 
I have changed in the changing climate of 
the world around me, and in the changing 
climate of the world in which I work. I have 
been touched by words I have read, faces I 
have seen; molded by music I have heard, 
ideas I have had. And I have tried to give 
myself to change in order to grow, but it is 
always a struggle. 

To some extent we are at the mercy of the 
time we live in, and I am no exception. I am 
alive in a world that has begun at last to be 
conscious of its injustices; if only it had be- 
gun sooner! The deep and deadly meaning of 
racism, of war, of discrimination by religion 
and by sex, the waste of the earth—it has 
taken so much of my life to only partially 
understand these things. I am made impa- 
tient by my desire to have been born with 
that understanding, so that I could have 
spent my life on solutions instead. But evolu- 
tion, whether social or personal, is a slow 
business, and I was not born with the ex- 
cruciating consciousness of other people’s 
sufferings. And when I did begin to know 
of them, I did not realize at first that my 
freedom from hunger and poverty and dis- 
crimination was simply luck; I did not know 
that I would have to work for those free- 
doms for others to feel human myself. 

All I really know now is that we will get 
no further, we supposedly human beings, 
until we deal with the petty hatreds that 
divide us. As long as we are willing to leave 
someone hungry or in need, it doesn't matter 
who we are, or who the victim of our indif- 
ference is—we will stay bogged down right 
where we are, and I, for one, am getting 
pretty damned impatient with this stage of 
evolution. Not, mind you, that I have ac- 
cepted it myself. My state of consciousness is 
not what I would want it to be. There are 
times when being my brother's keeper makes 
me too sanctimonious, or too pained. And 
then just when I really begin to feel I am my 
brother's keeper, I discover I have left out 
my sister. I get discouraged at the mistakes 
I make, but I don’t see any other way to live 
life than to keep working to wipe out the 
arbitrary prisons of the mind that entrap so 
many, within and without. 

My theme, then, is change. To me, change 
is the essence of education. Learning is not 
the process by which a block of ignorance 
or misinformation is replaced by a block of 
information. Learning is the process that 
changes human beings. To put it another 
way, the effectiveness of education is meas- 
ured by the amount of change it brings 
about in human beings. Since change is tak- 
ing place all the time, education is going on 
all the time whether we are aware of it or 
not. Education is often involuntary; it Is 
often negative and harmful. Being beaten 
for a crime you did not commit, having your 
playmate’s mother call her child away from 
your game together because you are the 
wrong color or religion—these are involuntary 
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educational experiences. Peddling herion, 
mugging a stranger, cheating on an exami- 
nation—these are negative educational ex- 
periences, direct and powerful ones which 
have a crippling effect. The failure of educa- 
tion in our schools and colleges is attributable 
to the fact that they have remained bastions 
of self-perpetuating sameness and have ig- 
nored the powerful forces, positive and nega- 
tive, voluntary and involuntary, that work 
relentlessly outside their walls. 

The latest failure is, of course, Attica. At- 
tica, with its graceful Greek name, redolent 
of man's ancient history and of the perish- 
able nature of his past civilizations, Is it now 
the symbol of our decline? For me, the trag- 
edy of our Attica is twofold. It is our failure 
to recognize that people and the world they 
live in will change and that our institutions 
must change with them or face extinction. It 
is also our failure to understand that edu- 
cation—voluntary or involuntary, good or 
bad—is taking place all the time in our pris- 
ons, whether we want it to or not, Our only 
hope is to substitute for the cruel devastat- 
ing ordeal that is all we have to offer now 
in our prisons an education that is a lib- 
eralizing, humanizing experience. That is 
what prison means to me. 

We have talked about prison reform for 
a long time. We have known that society 
takes revenge for alleged and actual crimes 
committed against it without reducing the 
number of those crimes or bettering the 
human condition. We have known for dec- 
ades that our penal fortresses have made 
more criminals than free men and women. We 
have talked about penal reform, yet we have 
not demanded it. Will we now at last demand 
it over the bodies of the Attica dead—guards 
and prisoners alike? 

The outlook is not promising. We tolerate 
silence—we even tolerate lies concerning 
what happened at Attica. Why? Why only 
two meals a day? Why only one shower a 
week? One change of underwear? Why the 
refusal to release a list of wounded, the re- 
fusal to allow doctors, lawyers, officials and 
relatives to communicate with prisoners? 
Why no information on those killed, while 
families suffered the cruelest uncertainty 
imaginable? Why the les about the slit 
throats? Can we really expect reform with- 
out demanding answers to these questions 
and without really being willing to pay the 
price of reform not only in dollars but in 
action? The answer is not to build a special 
prison for 600 “troublemakers,” the newest 
euphemism for politically active prisoners. 
We must tear down the Atticas of the coun- 
try and get about the business of changing 
minds, changing institutions, changing our- 
selves. 

Institutional change. It is this committee's 
reason for being. We have chosen, along with 
Congressman Podell, to try to make changes 
in the housing situation. In city planning 
and urban development; to work for court 
reform and for better legislation on the 
drug problem; to improve health care, within 
hospitals and outside of them; to study the 
welfare picture, and the treatment of the 
aged; to consider problems of taxation; to 
inform ourselves about ecology; to take a 
level look at business, labor, education. We 
have divided ourselves into committees to 
study these areas—and certainly we should 
add prison reform. We are to make the most 
informed recommendations we can to Con- 
gressman Podell, as we have done in the 
past. But we cannot stop there. We must 
make our recommendations to anyone who 
will listen, and to those who won't, and most 
of all we must make them to ourselves. 

We must not tie ourselves to the dreary 
concept of what-has-always-been, or we will 
never be able to envision—much less make 
real—what can be, what should be, what 
must be, if we are ever to escape the end- 
less, useless busy work of our lives, the con- 
stant preoccupation with method at the ex- 
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pense of people. Sometimes it seems to me 
that we have invented these unwieldy ways 
of doing things, these astonishingly ineffi- 
cient and heartless bureaucracies, in order 
to shield ourselves from the frightening 
business of facing ourselves and discovering 
what we might be, if we dared to grow—if 
we dared contemplate what we might be 
without them. 

It is hard. Just so long as we were not shot 
down at Attica, on trial for My Lai, just so 
long as there is blood when we need it, and 
important people we know when we need a 
favor, and money to pay for all the toys our 
children want; and for our cars, and ap- 
pliances, and gadgets, just so long as no mis- 
fortune befalls us, we don’t feel the urgency 
to change anything. We look away and if we 
see injustices, it is not our own furniture in 
the street. We are used to our old complaints; 
they have grown comfortable. We complain 
about future shock and busing. Those of us 
who are not businessmen or bankers can 
point out that it is a strange wage-price 
freeze that doesn't freeze profits and divi- 
dends too; those of us who are businessmen 
and bankers can explain why that would not 
be a good idea. Some of us maintain the be- 
lief that no really NICE person would ever 
be found in a jail or a welfare office or a 
public hospital or an old people's home or 
any of the other agencies so desperately in 
need of reform. And the world grinds slowly 
round and round, forever a closed circle, never 
a spiral. 

Let us do more. Let us first change one in- 
stitution in our own lives, prove we can still 
risk, still grow. Let those of us who talk about 
court reform, sit for one long evening on the 
hard benches in night court, and look at our 
neighbors there; let us see and feel the misery 
and anguish and injustice that multiplies 
itself across this country, night after night. 
If we are talking about city agencies, let 
each of us spend an entire morning sitting 
and watching what goes on in a welfare office. 
or a public clinic, or a medicaid application 
center, or an unemployment office, or any 
of the places we might spend huge chunks 
of our lives if we were a little less lucky. Let 
us go into homes for the aged, not as a pub- 
licized fact-finding team, but quietly, and 
spend more than a moment looking at those 
whose eyes will open and close forever on the 
same cracked dull wall. Are we to despise 
the old and the sick and the poor for being 
old and sick and poor? If not, we must not 
countenance the horrors they must live with. 

Having studied, in your subcommittees, so 
many aspects of institutionalized life, you 
have a realistic idea of the problems and 
weaknesses inherent in each. You have con- 
centrated on those which might be helped by 
legislation. But think now on how you might 
use your knowledge. Surely each of you sit- 
ting here is a part of at least one institution. 
Surely those institutions need changing. 
Surely you have the creativity and courage 
to change them. Imagine how the world 
would be if it matched your gentlest ideal; 
surely there is at least one bridge from here 
to there which you—you in particular— 
know how to build. 

We cannot change the world unless we can 
change our country, and our only chance to 
change our country is to change its institu- 
tions. We will never do it unless we under- 
stand that the people who have built them, 
the people who staff them, the people who 
tolerate them, and the people who suffer be- 
cause of them—are all ourselves. 

Let us make issues real for ourselves, in our 
own lives; let us for once look at the people 
for whose sake have become issues. Let us 
not simply talk. Ecology, for instance, is a 
word. But in our lives, gasoline, detergent, 
recycled paper and tin cans are facts, Air 
and water are facts and becoming entranced 
with a word will not clean them. 

Let us be sure we know what we are con- 
cerned with, beyond words; let us be sure we 
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know why we are concerned. Why change 
is so urgent, why it is worth the discomfort 
it causes. The poor will always be with us, 
it has been said; but when will we be with 
the poor? Let us not shield ourselves from 
the pain of some of the more powerful kinds 
of learning. There were tears on the face of 
Robert Kennedy as he held a starving child 
on his lap in Appalachia; there were tears 
on the faces of the Vietnam veterans who left 
their medals on the steps of the Capitol; 
there were tears on the fact of Senator 
Michael Gravel when he read from the Pen- 
tagon Papers. Men do cry, when they are 
deeply human and deeply moved. 

Most human beings cry; when they invest 
themselves in life with their whole hearts, 
and finally come to understand that behind 
the barricades of habit and words and we've- 
always-done-it-this-way are people, and 
the people are trapped. The first step is to 
realize that, and the second is to do some- 
thing to free them, something to tear down 
the unresponsive grey walls of dead institu- 
tions, and build again with love and care 
and imagination. Too many never even reach 
the first step—never really recognize the hu- 
manity of all those people sitting silent, pa- 
tient, in all those waiting rooms we have 
created, all those waiting rooms we tolerate 
because we ourselves need not sit in them. 
Let us not be numbered among those who 
will abandon the people who must sit in 
them, unseen, uncared for, robbed even of 
their names. If we have to force ourselves to 
be able to face them, then let us go and do 
it—and learn some of the things we would 
perhaps prefer not to know about ourselves. 

How else will we ever leave the Berrigan 
trial behind with the Inquisition, My Lai 
with the Slaughter of the Innocents, Attica 
with the Black Hole of Calcutta? How else 
will we ever be able to accept each other and 
move towards the changing face of the un- 
known, which is not to be found on the 
moon, but in ourselves? 


NUCLEAR POWER IN BRITAIN—A 
MORE TROUBLED VIEW 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 15, 1971 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, in his re- 
marks in the other body on November 12, 
the senior Senator from Washington, at 
page S18391 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD, reflects a somewhat admiring view 
of nuclear power development in the 
United Kingdom. A somewhat more 
troubled view of the state of the nuclear 
power industry in Britain is reflected in 
an article by Nigel Hawkes appearing in 
that same day’s issue of Science maga- 
zine. The article follows: 

BRITAIN: NUCLEAR Power INDUSTRY FACES 
CRITICAL CHOICE ON REACTOR 


The British nuclear power industry is 
facing difficult days. For the umpteenth time 
in living memory, the Central Electricity 
Generating Board (CEGB)—the major elec- 
trical utility—is dithering over which type 
of power station to build next. The decision 
is important because it will determine the 
type of thermal nuclear station that will run 
alongside the fast breeder reactors in the last 
20 years of the century. There is even a pos- 
sibility, though a slim one, that the CEGB 
will abandon British reactors in favor of 
American designs. 

The current state of indecision has it 
root in a dismal recor dof retarded growth 
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and a failure to compete with other nations 
that has afflicted the British nuclear in- 
dustry for 15 years. In the mid-1950's the gov- 
ernment announced an ambitious program of 
building power reactors, but the plan quickly 
became mired as a sluggish economy caused 
electric power demand to grow more slowly 
than predicted. The program ran afoul as 
well of fears that brisk development of nuc- 
lear power might result in severe unemploy- 
ment in the coal industry. Then in the mid- 
1960’s, the Atomic Energy Authority (AEA)— 
the counterpart of the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission—embarked on a second and 
equally ambitious program which found 
Britain building an advanced type of gas- 
cooled reactor that worked well enough but 
that turned out to be for more expensive, and 
far less attractive to foreign utilities, than 
had been hoped. 

In a short-lived boom, Britain exported 
two nuclear stations in the mid-1950’s, one 
to Japan and one to Italy. Since then, there 
have been 12 lean years without a single 
foreign sale, a situation made harder to bear 
by the nearly total domination of the world 
reactor market (outside the Soviet bloc) by 
American light water-cooled reactors. But 
to bow to the inevitable and import U.S. 
would be to throw away a massive investment 
technology (as the French are now doing) 
in research and development. It is unlikely 
that anybody is ready to do this yet. 

Thus, at the present juncture, the CEGB’s 
decision promises to have a duel impact on 
the British nuclear industry. Its choice of re- 
actor will not only set the pace and direc- 
tion of reactor construction in Britain, but 
it will also bear heavily on the salability of 
British reactors abroad. 

While the CEGB makes up its mind, ev- 
erything else stops. As a monopoly purchaser, 
its word is law; and until the nuclear com- 
panies know what that word is, they cannot 
plan ahead with any conviction. Meanwhile, 
the CEBG has an embarrassment of choice. 
It could decide to stick to the Advanced 
Gas Cooled Reactor (AGR), a British design 
that first won its way to the front in 1965 
in (supposedly) open competition with U.S. 
designs. Another contender is the Steam 
Generating Heavy Water Reactor (SGHWR), 
which nas been operating successfully in 
prototype form for 4 years, but which has 
never been built on a commercial scale. The 
High Temperature Reactor (HTR), developed 
jointly with other countries in the Orga- 
nization for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment, is a third and still more remote 
possibility. Finally, and for reasons that no- 
body can quite fathom, the U.S. light water 
designs are being carefully assessed for the 
first time since 1965. 

The two companies responsible for build- 
ing British nuclear stations are The Nuclear 
Power Group (TNPG) and British Nuclear 
Design and Construction. They are the only 
two survivors of the five consortia that were 
set up in the 1950’s, when nuclear power 
was the new thing. By the late 1960's, there 
were only three; and then in 1968 the number 
was reduced to two, in a badly botched re- 
organization by Technology Minister An- 
thony Wedgwood Benn. 

The two consortia are in the unfortu- 
nate position of having to build power sta- 
tions designed by someone else. the AEA, 
which designed the stations, has exerted a 
strong but baleful influence over the indus- 
try right from the start. Nobody denies that 
it is a competent outfit, but it has always 
had to design reactors rather than sell them, 
and it has done little to strengthen the con- 
sortia. 

The British still have two chances of pro- 
ducing a reactor that will sell overseas. One 
is the SGHWR, a neat design using a heavy 
water moderator, light water coolant and 
enriched uranium fuel in individual pressure 
tubes. The design seems safe, economical, 
and straightforward to build, and a 100 
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megawatt (Mw) demonstration reactor has 
been operating without trouble since 1967. 

Several foreign utilities have shown in- 
terest in the SGHWR. For a while, it seemed 
possible that Finland would buy one, but 
the deal fell through. (As a measure of the 
state of British competition, it should be 
noted that Finland did buy a small, conven- 
tional reactor from the Soviet Union. This 
so far, is the only reactor sale the U.S.S.R. 
has made outside Eastern Europe.) Recently 
TNPG submitted a tender to the Australian 
utilities for an SGHWR at Jervis Bay. Even- 
tually the decision to build the plant there 
was deferred, but not before the CEGB had 
managed to upset the sales effort by saying 
publicly that it preferred another system, 
the HTR. Since then, it has changed its 
mind again, and now simply says that it is 
“undecided.” 

Naturally enough, foreign utilities are sus- 
picious of a system that does not have whole- 
hearted support in its own country. If an 
SGHWR is to be exported, one will have to 
be built at home, the argument goes. The 
best chance of this may come from one of 
Britain’s smaller utilities, the North of Scot- 
land Hydro Board, which has sought tenders 
for a 660 Mw station. While the CEGB de- 
liberations go on, that proposal hangs fire. 

The second British chance to export is the 
fast breeder reactor. An experimental fast 
reactor has been operating at Dounreay in 
Scotland since 1959, and the prototype fast 
reactor (PFR) on the same site should be 
putting 250 Mw into the national grid next 
year. 

So far, Britain’s fast reactor effort has gone 
well. There have been no embarrassing inci- 
dents at the 14 Mw experimental plant (un- 
like the troubles at the Enrico Fermi plant 
on Lake Michigan), and the PFR is only 4 
year behind schedule, not too bad for a com- 
pletely new design. (The delay was caused by 
difficulties in fabricating the roof of the pres- 
sure vessel.) The PFR uses mixed plutonium 
and uranium oxides as fuel and is cooled by 
liquid sodium. The entire reactor and pri- 
mary sodium circuits are contained within a 
single “pot,” which has no penetrations be- 
low the level of the sodium; all external con- 
nections are made through the roof of the 
primary vessel, from which the rest is sus- 
pended. The primary sodium circuit through 
a heat exchanger, and the secondary circuit 
raises steam to drive the conventional tur- 
bines. 

The AEA has tried hard to allay suspicions 
about the PFR’s safety, insisting that the so- 
dium is surprisingly easy to handie, and 
even has its own advantages. It does not ex- 
pand on cooling, so it can, if necessary, be 
allowed to cool down right where it is in 
the pipes. Lengths of pipe can then be taken 
out for repair and even welded back into 
place with the solid sodium in situ. Any leaks 
that develop will be slow, because the sodium 
is not pressurized. 


SELF-PERPETUATION PLUS 


The PFR’s fuel load is 4 tons of plutonium. 
Each year it will consume all of this, but at 
the same time will produce another 4 tons, 
plus a little more, in the breeder blanket 
around the reactor. In this region, uranium 
238 is converted to plutonium by the flux of 
neutrons from the center of the core. Thus 
the PFR is a power station and a fuel manu- 
facturing plant at the same time, and the 
physics is rigged so that it actually makes a 
little more than it consumes. At the end of 
10 years or so, if the calculations are correct, 
this accumulated excess will be enough to 
start up another fast reactor. 

Although the PFR is behind schedule, the 
AEA's confidence in it is unshaken. “We're 
into the finishing straight” says R. V. Moore, 
head of the AEA’s fast reactor effort. “Testing 
and commissioning starts early next year and 


criticality is expected towards the end of 
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1972. We're not going to rush the start-up 
program.” 

Rush or not, the AEA is almost falling over 
itself In the effort to move quickly from the 
prototype to the first commercial fast reac- 
tor. “In the past the country hasn't done 
frightfully well in getting a smooth transition 
to the commercial phase,” Moore admits. 
“We're determined to get over this. For the 
past 2 years, the electricity boards, the nu- 
clear companies, and the AEA have been 
studying the problems involved in phasing 
in & program of fast reactor power stations. 
A strategic plan has been evolved and agreed 
which leads up to an option to build a ‘lead’ 
station, starting construction in 1974.” 

The crucial word is “option.” This program, 
if it is followed, would actually involve select- 
ing a site for the first commercial breeder 
next year, before the PFR is even on load, and 
awarding a hardware contract in 1974, after 
less than a year’s PFR operation. For a com- 
pletely new system, this might well amount 
to rushing the fences. “What we're saying is 
that we could order as early as 1974,” a CEGB 
spokesman told Science. “That would mean 
we would be commissioning the first station 
round the turn of the decade.” 

While it might be in Britain’s interest to 
get the fast reactor program going as soon 
as possible, this plan almost defies credibility. 
The first commercial station, when it is built, 
will be a 1300 Mw plant, with two 660 Mw 
turbines. Capital costs are expected to be the 
Same as for the current generation of reac- 
tors—around $245 per kilowatt installed—but 
fueling costs should be halved and then re- 
duced to a third of present levels within a 
decade. The AEA believes that it still has 
about a year’s lead over the French Phenix 
and considerably more over U.S. efforts. The 
Soviet Union is a dark horse, but is not ex- 
pected to be much commerical competition 
anyway. 

Whether or not the planned program is fol- 
lowed is of rather academic interest to the 
two consortia. They need work much sooner 
than 1974 to keep their heads above water. 

To confound the confusion even more, yet 
another reactor policy committee has been 
established by the Department of Trade and 
Industry, successor to Benn’s Ministry of 
Technology (see Science, 2 July). Chairman 
of the committee is Peter Vinter, an official in 
the department, and his fellow members are 
CEGB Chairman Sir Stanley Brown and AEA 
Chairman Sir John Hill. The Vinter commit- 
tee has the crucial task of injecting some 
sense into British reactor policy—but, as 
usual, it has no representative from either of 
the consortia. 

Presumably one of the committee’s pur- 
poses is to guide the CEGB's faltering hand in 
the choice of a thermal reactor system. In the 
way of these things, however, the study is be- 
ing coordinated by the CEGB itself; thus the 
committee runs the risk of merely rubber- 
stamping CEGB decisions, a criticism levelled 
at its predecessor. An even worse danger is 
that of failing to agree—and there are prece- 
dents for this, too. In 1963, the Powell com- 
mittee was unable to choose between the 
AGR and the U.S. designs. 

Either way, the formation of the commit- 
tee has so far done no good at all. While it 
deliberates, no decisions will be taken, no 
contracts awarded. So the consortia are even 
worse off—an ironic result, since one of the 
purposes of setting up the Vinter committee 
was (according to one account) to strengthen 
the industry. 


HOW FIRM A FOUNDATION? 


The present situation shows British admin- 
istration at its very worst. The companies are 
being urged to sell reactors overseas, without 
knowing whether they have a firm home base 


from which to do so. The CEGB Is vacillating, 
but is unwilling to accept direction from any- 
body else. The AEA, leading from the rear, is 


urging everybody else to build fast reactors. 
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And the Department of Trade and Industry, 
dedicated as it is to keeping out of industry's 
hair, is busy interfering in what ought to be 
private decisions between the CEGB and its 
suppliers. 

Worst of all, what is almost certain to 
emerge is a policy of no-change. The chances 
are that the CEGB will continue to build 
AGR’s. They are more expensive than rival 
systems, but it would be equally costly to 
switch over. It is very difficult to imagine the 
U.S. designs getting a foothold in the British 
market—because of the loss of face. There is 
also a feeling, though nobody is rude enough 
to say it publicly, that PWR’s and BWR’s are 
not as intrinsically safe as the British designs. 

Unless the demand for electricity picks up, 
however, the industry may be forced to reor- 
ganize itself once again. In the future, the 
CEGB is likely to be ordering about 4000 Mw 
of new power stations a year, not all of them 
nuclear. This rate of ordering is certainly not 
enough to keep both consortia happy, unless 
they can pick up some overseas orders as well. 
If the two consortia are forced to merge—or 
if one drops out of the business—the final 
shape of the industry would be much as & 
House of Commons committee recommended 
back in 1967. The trouble is that it might be 
4 or 5 years too late. 


AMERICA CAN TAKE PRIDE IN 
TAIWAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 15, 1971 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, in the light 
of the United Nations’ decision to expel 
the Government of Taiwan from that 
body, it is interesting to note that few 
have taken the time or the trouble to re- 
fiect upon the achievements of that gov- 
ernment and upon the tragedy we have 
witnessed for all of the free nations of 
the world, in which those achievements 
were rewarded only with the world’s 
scorn and ostracism. 

Mr. George Todt, president of the 
American Center for Education in Holly- 
wood, Calif., and columnist for the Even- 
ing Outlook of Van Nuys, Calif., recently 
devoted a number of his columns to the 
question of China. He has visited Taiwan 
and brings to the subject a knowledge 
and concern which have been evident in 
very few of those who have seen fit to 
discuss this subject in recent days. 

He points out that— 

The Republic of China has become a great 
showplace for those nations which have met 
successfully the challenge of rising expec- 
tations among their people for a better life. 


The United States extended extensive 
foreign aid to Taiwan for 14 years, from 
1951 to 1965, and Mr. Todt notes that— 

Nowhere else in the world was it used more 
effectively for the purposes actually intended 
by the American people. The uninterrupted 


and almost miraculous economic growth 
continued apace on the island eyen after 
the Nationalists voluntarily ended our aid. 


Despite the record of the Nationalist 
Chinese, and despite the fact that the 
Communist government in Peking has 
repeatedly violated the United Nations 
Charter, the United Nations has cyni- 
cally decided that Taiwan must give up 
its seat in the United Nations to that 
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very Peking government. The fact that 
Peking has invaded India, committed 
genocide in Tibet, murdered millions of 
its own citizens, and has been declared 
guilty of aggression by the United Na- 
tions itself in Korea, seemed of little 
importance to the delegates assembled in 
New York. 

It is not the friends of the United Na- 
tions, Mr. Todt reminds us, who have ad- 
vanced the cause of Peking’s entry and 
Taiwan’s expulsion, but its enemies. He 
writes: 

The U.N. Charter says that a new member 
must be devoted to peace; Red China is not 
so devoted by any stretch of the imaginas 
tion. She is only devoted to exporting revo- 
lution and war. 


Mr. Todt declares that “those who wish 
the U.N. well” would have served its best 
interests by “resisting the temptation to 
hug the Red Chinese leopard to their 
bosom—certainly, until this leopard has 
been made to change its spots.” 

I wish to share several of George Todt’s 
columns with my colleagues, columns 
which are written before the fateful ac- 
tion by the United Nations, and insert 
them into the Recor» at this time: 
{From the Evening Outlook, Nov. 24, 1970] 


ADMISSION OF RED CHINA WouLD Mocx U.N.'s 
GoaLs 
(By George Todt) 

“Make haste slowly.”—Latin proverb. 

Will Communist China be admitted to the 
United Nations next year? Last week’s close 
vote seems to indicate that it will. And that’s 
not good. It is a question, insofar as the 
United States is concerned, of “heads, you 
win—talls, I lose!” 

Despite Red China's pretense throughout 
the years of not really being interested in a 
U.N. seat for herhelf—purely as a face-saving 
device—that fact is her Communist cohorts 
have carried on a relentless struggle in her 
behalf for 20 years. 

The intrasigence of the Reds, their refusal 
to compromise their plans and the timeless- 
ness of their aims have paid them rich divi- 
dends. They simply stick together waiting for 
the flimsy facade of the so-called Western al- 
liance to come apart at the seams. Just sweat 
it out! 

Biggest indirect assistants to the Commu- 
nist aims are Western businessmen who 
think of Red China only in terms of the fast 
buck. For favorable potential trade terms, 
they are willing to jeopardize national 
security. 

Nicolai Lenin once chortled that the capi- 
talists were so obsessed with desire to make 
money they would even vie for the bids for 
the hemp with which the Communists would 
hang them when they came to power. A grim 
joke, but he made his point. 

It is true there are persuasive arguments 
for bringing Red China into the U.N.: The 
Peking governments speaks for 700-950 mil- 
lion people, perhaps a fourth of the popula- 
tion of the world; possibly, if Red China were 
in the U.N., she would mellow and become 
easier to handle; why not show how truly big 
we are and accommodate Red China even 
though guilty of the most reprehensible ac- 
tions in the past? 

But the world stage is not a dream world 
and it would be best to be practical in our 
examination of any wishful thinking, how- 
ever well-intentioned, so let us examine the 
counter-arguments to such suggestions. 

In the first place, there is much question 
of whether the dictatorship of Red China 
really speaks for the oppressed masses. Per- 
haps as many as 50 millions may have been 
purged—exterminated is a more descriptive 
word—because they dissented with the 
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brutal, uncivilized pirates who usurped power 
in a bloody, military takeover beginning in 
1949. There was no election. 

If anyone honestly thinks Red China would 
mellow and become a reasonable, responsible 
partner upon entering the U.N., he ought 
to stand in the corner on his pointed little 
head. She would be dedicated instead to only 
one main objective: the downfall of the cap- 
italistic, free enterprise United States. The 
reason; the balance of the Western alliance 
would fall into the Communist empire the 
next day without the firing of a shot. 

The Western bloc of nations has enough 
trouble now holding their heads above water 
in the U.N. when contesting the adept Com- 
munist bloc and “third force” nations—some 
with only half a million population, but 
whose vote equals that of the United States 
anyway. 

Put the power and prestige of Red China, 
which is unalterably opposed to the United 
States and her American way of life, on the 
side of those now opposing us—and it might 
be akin to laying our collective heads on the 
chopping block. Why do it? 

Instead of paying blackmail to this inter- 
national bandit, would it not be a better 
course of conduct on our part to insist that 
the membership standards of the U.N. not be 
lowered to a point so low even Red China 
could get in—pbut insist that the Red Chi- 
nese first reform and mend their ways before 
being given any possible membership consid- 
eration? 

The U.N. Charter says a new member must 
be devoted to peace; Red China is not so 
devoted by any stretch of the imagination. 
She is only devoted to exporting revolution 
and war. 

Those who wish the U.N. well will serve it 
best by resisting the temptation to hug the 
Red Chinese leopard to their bosom—cer- 
tainly, until the leopard has been made to 
change its spots, 


[From the Evening Outlook, Feb. 20, 1971] 


U.S. OvVERTURES TO PEKING Far, To BRING 
RESPONSE 
(By George Todt) 

As seen from the official American point 
of view, there is little doubt that Communist 
China continues to pose a potential threat 
to non-Communist countries wherever its 
power to subvert their governments effec- 
tively may be brought to bear. 

However, the threat against her neighbors 
on the border is not considered as grave as 
in former years. This is due to the much- 
expanded strength of the Eastern Asiatic 
non-Communist nations and their increased 
ability to handle Red subversion on their 
own terms. 

During much of the Great Cultural Revo- 
lution, just now ending, Peking had only a 
single ambassador abroad. Now there are 
close to 30 as the Reds attempt to put a 
better diplomatic foot forward. They are 
interested, understandably, in securing fa- 
vorable trade agreements—which they are 
doing with some success—and an eventual 
seat in the United Nations. 

There are many persons who welcome such 
diplomatic initiatives on the part of the 
Reds in fervent hopes, justified or not, that 
possibly the Peoples Republic has renounced 
the lunatic behavior and misguided philos- 
ophy of the Cultural Revolution and former 
times since the advent of Chairman Mao. 
There is, also, a large body of world opinion 
which holds that some of our more pressing 
problems defy solution unless the Red 
Dragon may be brought to the diplomatic 
conference table. There are reasons advanced 
for all seasons. 

One of our thorniest problems yet to be 
resolved if Red China is to be seated ulti- 
mately in the United Nations revolves about 
the Republic of China on the Island of Tai- 
wan, We are committed irrevocably by treaty 
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and bedrock moral principles to prevent a 
Red takeover of the Nationalists under our 
tried and tested ally, Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

But that happens to be the name of the 
game, insofar as Peking is concerned. The 
supreme autocrat, Mao, insists that he will 
not condescend to join the U.N. any other 
way. It is a question of the irresistible force 
meeting up with the immovable object. 

It should be noted, however, that we con- 
sider it in everyone’s interest—despite any 
appearances to the contrary—that Red China 
should become more closely associated with 
necessary mutual attempts to solve vital 
problems of international concern. 

The U.S. diplomats have tried sincerely to 
do their part in this direction and have met 
with Red Chinese ambassadorial delegations 
at Geneva and Warsaw more than 135 times 
since 1955, admittedly with impoverished re- 
sults, if any. Peking has been suspicious of 
our intentions and motives. But lately there 
seems to have been some slight relaxation of 
their fanatical approaches to domestic and 
foreign policy. A breakthrough is unlikely but 
not impossible to achieve sometime later. 
Who knows? 

At any rate, here is what we have done 
unilaterally to try to get the show on the 
road: (1) permitted noncommercial tourist 
purchase of up to $100 of Chinese goods; (2) 
relaxed restrictions relating to travel to per- 
mit almost anyone with a legitimate purpose 
to travel to mainland China on an American 
passport. 

Also, (3) permitted unlimited tourist pur- 
chases of Chinese goods, enabling tourists, 
collectors, museums and universities to im- 
port Chinese products for their own accounts; 
(4) permitted American-controlled subsidi- 
aries abroad to conduct trade in nonstra- 
tegic goods with mainland China. 

Also, (5) announced selective licensing of 
American-made components and related 
spare parts for non-strategic foreign goods 
exported to China; (6) lifted the restriction 
on American oil companies abroad bunkering 
Free World ships bearing non-strategic car- 
goes to Chinese ports. Other steps are under 
consideration in the general area of con- 
tacts and trade. 

Red China has not had the courtesy, gen- 
erosity or good manners to reciprocate in the 
matter of concessions anywhere along the 
avenue of this decidedly one-way street of 
traffic. 

Her negative kind of motto, in this in- 
stance, might best be summed up: “Your 
friends are my friends and my friends are 
MY friends.” 

So what's the percentage? What’s new? 
What's in it for us? 


[From the Evening Outlook, Feb. 23, 1971] 


AMERICA CAN TAKE PRIDE IN TAIWAN 
ACHIEVEMENTS 
(By George Todt) 

Some insistent and strident voices in the 
United States habitually demand “instant 
accommodation” with the People’s Republic 
of China, under various guises, but such is 
hardly possible at the present time. For we 
honor our commitments and obligations with 
our allies, strange as it may seem to unethical 
minds oriented merely to expediency and 
power politics. 

We are bound by the terms of the Mutual 
Defense Treaty of 1954 with the Republic 
of China, presently based on Taiwan. We are 
committed to its defense, as well as the 
Pescadore Islands, but not necessarily other 
territories now under Nationalist control. 

The 1955 joint resolution of the House and 
Senate authorizes the President to act in 
defense of such territories, however, if he 
considers such action “required or appro- 
priate in assuring the defense of Formosa 
and the Pescadores"—or to assist the govern- 
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ment of the Republic of China in returning 
to the mainland. 

The last part provides for interesting spec- 
ulation. Had we assisted Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek back to the South China 
landing he once contemplated, could he have 
held on and created at least a buffer zone 
between Peking and Hanoi? What effect 
might it have had on the present Vietnam 
war in which we are heavily engaged today? 

In the meantime, we have provided our 
ally generous military assistance and he has 
cooperated fully in making available to us 
needed bases and facilities on Taiwan to 
support American forces in Vietnam. The 
strategic importance of this area cannot be 
overestimated. 

But even beyond this important factor, the 
Republic of China has become a great show- 
place for those nations which have met suc- 
cessfully the challenge of rising economic 
expectations among their people for a bet- 
ter life. 

We extended extensive foreign aid to Tai- 
wan for 14 years, from 1951 to 1965, and no- 
where else in the world was it used more 
effectively for the purposes actually intended 
by the American people. The uninterrupted 
and almost miraculous economic growth con- 
tinued apace on the island even after the 
Nationalists voluntarily ended our aid. 

The combination of imaginative and effec- 
tive government economic planners and ad- 
ministrators, joined together with the con- 
siderable talents of a hard-working people, 
create a potential for the further economic 
and social development of Taiwan to the 
stage of a modern industrial society. 

The accumulated experience of Nationalist 
China with the problems of development now 
constitutes a valuable resource for the Asian 
community as a whole. She has expanded her 
active cooperation in development programs 
not only with the countries in Eastern Asia, 
but in Africa as well. 

This kind of worthwhile cooperation with 
other nations has gained a great deal of 
newly won respect for the Republic of China. 

Our close association in constructive eco- 
nomic matters, our shared interest in 
strenghtening the security and progressive 
development of the over-all East Asian re- 
gion, together with our treaty commitments 
to the defense of Taiwan and the Pescadores, 
are the basic foundation of our close relation- 
ship with the Republic of China. 

These considerations are also the basis of 
our suppert of the government of the Repub- 
lic of China on the world stage. Despite di- 
vided opinions as to whether she may be the 
only legitimate government of all China— 
Nationalist and Communist together—there 
can be little informed doubt on the truly 
most important score. 

And that is, quite simply, the record of 
accomplishment on Taiwan and the con- 
structive role now being played on the in- 
ternational scene by the government and 
people of the Republic of China fully merit 
for her a rightful place in the world com- 
munity of nations. 

That is the official American position— 
belligerent Red China and Chairman Mao 
to the contrary, notwithstanding! 


THE RIGHT TO LIVE—A MORAL 
ISSUE 


HON. LAWRENCE J. HOGAN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 15, 1971 
Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
participated in a Right to Life Day spon- 
sored by the Maryland Human Life Com- 
mittee, which included various speakers 
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presenting medical, moral, religious, and 
political arguments against legalized 
abortion. 

The speeches were uniformly excel- 
lent, and I insert in the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by the Reverend Robert 
T. Woodworth, chairman of Maryland 
Chance of a Life Time and Pastor of 
Open Bible Broadcasts, Inc. His address 
provides a cogent religious argument 
against abortion: 

THE RIGHT To Live—A MORAL ISSUE 
(By The Reverend Robert T. Woodworth) 


“All men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable Rights, that among these are 
Life.”—U.S. Declaration of Independence 
The Right to Life is a God-given right 

not to be abrogated by men nor laws. To all 
thinking theologians, political philosophers, 
and honest historians our American political 
philosophy has a strong religious and moral 
foundation. We are governed by laws rather 
than men; and it is the law that gives to all 
men the right to life, not men. In America 
the individual is more important than the 
needs of the state or the decrees of other 
men. 

When we apply these principles to the 
right of the unborn to be born, it has a parti- 
cularly moral and religious meaning. Abor- 
tion has been considered by many to be the 
narrow opposition of the Roman Catholic 
Church handed down by tradition; or pre- 
cepts of the religious heirarchy. But evan- 
gelical and fundamental Protestants who 
maintain the Bible as the infallible author- 
ity in moral matters have also looked upon 
the termination of fetal life with repugnance. 

The moral obligation in whether to abort 
or not to abort is that all efforts should be 
utilized to save the lives of both mother and 
child. No person may elect to terminate the 
life of another, Only the state, after due 
process of law, trial by one’s peers, and con- 
viction of a capital offense may legally or 
morally determine to take away the right to 
live. Even this is still undergoing serious 
scrutiny; and the enigma is that often the 
same persons who oppose taking the life of 
a convicted criminal, may also see nothing 
wrong in killing the innocent unborn who 
have had no moral choice to do good or evil, 
Or, as Dr. L. Nelson Bell has asked, “Has the 
willful murderer more rights than the un- 
wanted child?” (Christianity Today, June 18, 
1971) “An Alternative to Abortion.” Dr, Nel- 
son Bell is a former Presbyterian medical 
missionary, the father-in-law of Dr, Billy 
Graham. He writes with conviction: “As a 
physician and a Christian, one who can well 
understand the emotional agonies involved 
for parents and daughters, I urge all con- 
cerned not to accept what seems to be the 
easy way out, but to face up to the fact that 
a human life is involyed—a life that cannot 
defend itself and is in no way responsible for 
its plight.” Dr. Bell, executive editor of 
Christianity Today continues, “The conse- 
quences of sin cannot be avoided, but they 
must not be compounded by a further step in 
the wrong direction.” As the doctor points 
out, there is a waiting list of childless 
couples who have waded through all the 
complex legal paperwork to adopt somebodys 
“unwanted” child. There is a Christian al- 
ternative to abortion. 

In my statement before the Maryland 
Legislature which was reprinted in the Con- 
gressional Record (“Egypt, Rome, and Mary- 
land,” Feb. 26, 1971) I pointed out the Bibli- 
cal history of infanticide at the births of 
Moses and Jesus—how the world might have 
lost the greatest law-giver and Savior of 
mankind. But some will argue that the dif- 
ferences is in killing infants already born 
alive between aborting babies not yet born. 
The argument is that the fetus up to six 
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months is not viable, not yet a person, there- 
fore extinguishable as an appendix or adnoid. 

Using the Bible as an authority, we can 
conclude that Almighty God does consider 
the unborn as a person. Job speaks of himself 
as having life and personality in the womb 
(Job 10:18-19, 31:15) The Psalmist talks of 
belonging to God from his mother’s belly 
(Psalms 22:9-10). He speaks of being up- 
held by the Lord before birth (Psalms 71:6). 

The wise man in Ecclesiastes 11:5 con- 
cludes that as man does not fully understand 
embriology, or how a complex human is 
formed in the womb, neither can we know 
other works of God. The Prophet Isaiah 
speaks repeatedly of prenatal human exist- 
ence. He says the Lord formed and made His 
Children and chose them still in the womb 
(Isaiah 44:2, 24 49:5). In another passage the 
Lord addresses man and called him “a trans- 
gressor from the womb.” (Isaiah 48:8), The 
Prophet proclaims he was called by name in 
his mother’s womb (Isaiah 49:1). And Isaiah 
66:9 asks about abortion, “Shall I bring to 
the birth, and not cause him to bring forth? 
saith the Lord. Shall I cause to bring forth, 
and shut the womb? saith thy God.” Even 
the Prophet Jeremiah claims, “The Word of 
the Lord came to me, saying, Before I formed 
thee in the belly, I knew thee; and before 
thou camest forth out of the womb I sancti- 
fied thee, and I ordained thee a prophet unto 
the nations.” (Jeremiah 1:5) 

The angel spoke to the virgin Mary about 
life before birth (Luke 1:31). and when Mary 
visited her cousin Elizabeth the baby John 
leaped in her womb at the good news! (Luke 
1:41, 44) 

The Michigan State Supreme Court has 
recently ruled that the fetus is a person. 
The ruling written by Justice Thomas E. 
Brennan came just a few days before the 
Michigan House of Representatives voted on 
an abortion bill. Justice Brennan said, “If 
the mother can die and the fetus live, or the 
fetus die and the mother live, how can it 
be said there is only one life? The pheno- 
menon of birth is not the beginning of life; 
it is merely a change in the form of life.” 

Reverend Charles Wesley Ewing, President 
of Evangelical Church Alliance and a resi- 
dent of Michigan, commented in a letter to 
me, “The result of this ruling makes it pos- 
sible for the estate of a baby stillborn be- 
cause of an accident to sue for damages. But 
I think this gives us a strong argument 
against legalized abortion. The fetus is a 
person, a life of itself, and in destroying 
the fetus we are destroying a life.” 

The official journal of the California Medi- 
cal Assn. (Calif. Medicine, Sept. 1970) says 
in an editorial entitled, “A New Ethic for 
Medicine and Society”: 

“The traditional Western ethnic has al- 
ways placed great emphasis on the intrinsic 
worth and equal value of every human life 
regardless of its stage or condition. This 
ethic has had the blessing of the Judeo- 
Christian heritage and has been the basis 
for most of our laws and much of our social 
policy. The reverence for each and every 
human life has also been a keystone of 
Western medicine and is the ethic which has 
caused physicians to try to preserve, protect, 
repair, prolong and enhance every human 
life”. 

It is this Christian ethic that is being 
eroded and corroded today by those who 
would assume that awful responsibility for 
deciding who shall live and who shall die. 
Such genetic engineering has been the cor- 
rupting influence of cultures ruled by ty- 
ranical dictators in our generation in some 
other nations. 

Abortion is summarily the termination of 
innocent life, and totally unethical and im- 
moral. Certainly the divine injunctive 
against murder applies to the killing of a 
life already conceived, a separate human be- 
ing with the right to live. The plea is for 
the chance for all God's creatures to live. The 
alternative is sin. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
MORLAN W. NELSON 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, next 
month Idaho will lose a government em- 
ployee who has served the State, and 
for that matter the Nation, with high 
competence and ability for 33 years. 

He is Morlan W. Nelson, and he is re- 
tiring as supervisor of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service snow survey team. In Idaho, 
his talents are of great importance, for 
they involve the art of water supply fore- 
casting; and water is the lifeblood of 
Idaho. 

Earlier this month, the Messenger- 
Index of Emmett, Idaho, editorialized on 
Mr. Nelson and his contributions to 
Idaho: 

As a professional snow man, he has 
brought the art of water forecasting to re- 
markably accurate practicality with mini- 
mum cost and maximum safety. As in other 
areas of his special interests, he has brought 
continuing scholarship to his profession, 
and he is said to know more about snow 
than any other man in the United States— 
probably more than most people would be- 
lieve there is to know about snow. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKABLE SCHOLAR 


One of the most remarkable men in Idaho 
will be retiring next month after 33 years 
with the Soil Conservation Service, and it is 
appropriate to recognize Morlan W. Nelson 
not only for his professional competence but 
also for his practical scholarship in other 
fields. 

Nelson is the retiring supervisor of the 
SCS snow survey section. As a professional 
snow man, he has brought the art of water 
forecasting to remarkably accurate practical- 
ity with minimum cost and maximum safety. 
As in other areas of his special interests, he 
has brought continuing scholarship to his 
profession, and he is said to know more 
about snow than any other man in the 
United States—probably more than most 
people would believe there is to know about 
snow. 

Nelson’s interest in snow probably stems 
from wartime service as a ski troop instruc- 
tor. His interests, however, and his scholar- 
ship are more far ranging. He is considered 
an outstanding American authority on birds 
of prey, and probably is more widely known 
as a falconer and trainer of eagles than as a 
snow survey supervisor. 

As an indication of Nelson’s scholarship, 
his interest in birds of prey led him to a 
study of ecological factors that might account 
for the gradual disappearance of the pere- 
grine falcon, and this in turn led him to 
some revolutionary new discoveries about 
weather cycles of about two-century intervals 
associated with technical changes in the core 
of sunspots. 

Never content with the merely superficial 
aspects of theory, Nelson did exhaustive re- 
search on his weather cycle ideas so thor- 
oughly that it was published in book form 
by the University of Pennsylvania and sub- 
sequently corroborated by independent re- 
search based on his work throughout the 
world. 
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Thus in Russia, for example, Nelson might 
be best known not as a snow man or a fal- 
coner, but as an expert on weather cycles. 

Among a few, Nelson probably is better 
known as an authority on old book bindings. 
This is a field to which he has brought great 
zeal as a scholar, and at his Boise home he 
has a marvelous collection of books many 
centuries old. 

All these fields indicate a remarkable ca- 
pacity to inquire and to learn. That is why 
Nelson probably will reach greater achieve- 
ments in his retirement. He and his birds of 
prey are planning “newer and bigger” fea- 
tures for the environment through movie and 
television productions. 

There is much more to be learned from 
Morland W. Nelson, for here is a scholar who 
will never stop learning. 


AMENDMENT PROPOSED TO PAR- 
TIALLY REPEAL EQUAL-TIME RE- 
QUIREMENT 


HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, at 
the proper time, during tomorrow’s con- 
sideration of the various Federal elec- 
tion reform proposals, I intend to offer 
an amendment calling for the partial re- 
peal of section 315—the so-called equal 
time provision—of the Communications 
Act. 

The amendment would repeal the sec- 
tion 315 restrictions on coverage of presi- 
dential, vice presidential and Senate 
candidates. It also would requie a study 
by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, to be completed no later than 
Jan. 3, 1973, to recommend further ad- 
justments, including possible extension 
of the repeal to cover House candidates 
as well. 

The text of the amendment follows: 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. VAN DEERLIN TO 

THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY Mr. Mac- 

DONALD OF MASSACHUSETTS TO H.R. 11060 

(Page and line references to Macdonald 
amendment) 

Page 2, strike out line 18 and all that fol- 
lows down through line 5 on page 3, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 

“PARTIAL REPEAL OF EQUAL-TIME 
REQUIREMENTS; STUDY 

“Sec. 103. (a) (1) The first sentence of sec- 
tion 315(a) of the Communications Act of 
1934 (47 U.S.C. 315(a)) is amended by in- 
serting before the colon the following: ‘, ex- 
cept that the foregoing requirement shall 
not apply to the use of a broadcasting sta- 
tion by a legally qualified candidate for the 
office of President or Vice President of the 
United States, or a legally qualified candidate 
for the office of United States Senator, in a 
general election’. 

“(2) The second sentence of such section 
is amended by striking out ‘any such candi- 
date’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘any 
legally qualified candidate for public office’, 

“(b) The Federal Communications Com- 
mission shall conduct a study to determine 
what safeguards may be necessary to assure 
reasonable access to broadcasting stations 
by legally qualified candidates for Federal 
elective office following the repeal of section 
315(a) of the Communications Act of 1934 
in the case of general elections for such of- 
fices. Not later than January 3, 1973, the 
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Commission shall submit its recommenda- 
tions for implementing legislation to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Committee on Com- 
merce of the United States Senate.” 


FEDERAL JUDGES ON TRIAL BY 
THEIR PEERS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, experience 
teaches us that we must go to the source 
to find out the cause of the problem. If 
something goes wrong with the plumbing 
in our house, we seek the advice and aid 
of a plumber; we certainly do not expect 
a lawyer to know that much about the 
inner workings of a drainpipe. 

Likewise, if we are convinced that a 
problem exists in our Nation's judicial 
system—and I am—we should go to a 
jurist for his opinions and his advice. 
In doing so, we certainly might find a 
solution to our problems. 

Two recent articles from the liberal 
Washington newspapers carry interesting 
comments by various members of the 
legal profession—lawyers and fellow 


jurists—accusing their extreme liberal, 
left-wing, pseudointellectual brethren of 
“trying to ‘wrench’ far-reaching social 
changes without regard to the facts, the 


law or the principle of the separation of 
powers.” 

Judge Edward A. Tamm of the U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, writing for 
himself and his colleague Judge Wilbur 
K. Miller, accused their colleague on the 
appeals court bench, Judge Skelly 
Wright, of practicing liberalism for the 
sake of liberalism, without regard to the 
law. Judge Tamm’s comments are worth 
noting as an indication of what is essen- 
tially wrong with the American judicial 
system: 

The practice of choosing the philosophical- 
ly eclectic, rather than the established legal 
precedents, is unfortunately a pursuit of 
abstract liberalism for its own sake, rather 
than an adjudication of the law governing 
an individual case. 


I include related news articles detail- 
ing the observations of American jurists 
on the problems confronting the judi- 
ciary at this point in the RECORD: 
[From the Washington Star, Nov. 16, 1971] 

Two COLLEAGUES ASSAIL WRIGHT 
(By Betty James) 

Two judges on the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the District have accused Judge J. Skelly 
Wright and other colleagues not named of 
trying to “wrench” far-reaching social 
changes without regard to the facts, the law 
or the principle of the separation of powers. 

In a scathing opinion on the recording of 


deeds with racially restrictive covenants, 
Judge Edward A. Tamm wrote for himself 
and Judge Wilbur K. Miller: 

“The practice of choosing the philosophi- 
cally eclectic, rather than the established le- 
gal precedents, is unfortunately a pursuit of 
abstract liberalism for its own sake, rather 
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than an adjudication of the law governing an 
individual case.” 

Wright dissented in the case, decided by 
the three-judge panel. 

Wright is perhaps best known for his con- 
troversial decision on public schools in the 
District which have transformed public ed- 
ucation here. 

In another recent controversial decision of 
the court’s liberal wing, a three-judge panel 
again delayed construction of the Three 
Sisters Bridge. The opinion in that case was 
written by Chief Judge David L. Bazelon. 

Tamm wrote, in the deed case, “The dan- 
gerous illusion that the courts, upon the pre- 
text of ruling upon a particular case, may 
articulate with great sympathy and under- 
standing upon all of the social evils of the 
nation, is implausibly fashionable in some 
areas of judicial rulings, with a resulting hor- 
rible economy of law.” 

The rulings presumably are made more ac- 
ceptable by using such euphemisms as civil 
rights, constitutional rights, discrimination 
and the public interest, regardless of wheth- 
er the record contains factual data support- 
ing the conclusion, Tamm said. 

Of Wright’s dissent, Tamm wrote, “The 
vigor of our dissenting brother requires us, 
reluctantly, to point out, respectfully, his 
unfortunate failure to distinguish between 
the facts in this record and the fluency of 
his self-created rhetoric upon which he 
bases his erroneous conclusion.” 

The suit in which the opinion was filed 
contended that the District recorder of deeds’ 
actions in filing deeds with restrictive cov- 
enants was in violation of the 5th Amend- 
ment and the Fair Housing Act of 1968. 
Filed as a class action by the American Civil 
Liberties Union, the suit was rejected by 
District Court and again in the latest opin- 
ion. 

Although the covenants are still attached 
to some deeds, they haven’t been enforce- 
able since 1948 when the Supreme Court out- 
lawed them. 

Tamm said the recorder of deeds isn't giv- 
ing the approval of the state to the contents 
of deeds filed. 

“The recorder, the cold steel safety deposit 
box of the real estate industry, merely pre- 
serves documents,” he said. 

He asserted: “We reach our decision some- 
what reluctantly. . . . We firmly believe the 
legal result of this case to be correct. ... 
This, however, is not to say there is no 
remedy for an unfortunate situation. It 
merely means the remedy sought is beyond 
the ken of the judiciary. . . . Restrictive 
covenants ...do not find favor with this 
court.” 

Congress has the power to deal with the 
problem, Tamm said. 

In his dissent, Wright declared that Con- 
gress already has passed a series of civil rights 
laws, including the fair housing legislation, 
that are applicable. Tamm said the thrust 
of the wording of the fair housing statute is 
toward advertising in the market place. 

The same arguments that persuaded Tamm 
and Miller were found by Wright to be “lame 
excuses for denial of racial Justice which the 
Supreme Court rejected long ago.” 

He declared, “The evils emanating from 
governmental acceptance of housing dis- 
crimination permeate our entire society. 
Generations of governmental participation in 
racial zoning have yielded a bitter harvest 
of racially segregated schools, unequal em- 
ployment opportunity, deplorable overcrowd- 
ing in our center cities, and virtually in- 
tractable racial polarization.” 

Defending himself against the charge of 
trying to “wrench far-reaching social 
changes” at the expense of separation of 
powers, Wright contended “under our law 
the judiciary, too, has the obligation of en- 
forcing constitutional rights.” 
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[From the Washington Post, Oct. 17, 1971] 


THE BAZELON OPINIONS: No ONE Is EVER 
NEUTRAL 
(By Sanford J. Ungar) 

On David Lionel Bazelon, the most power- 
ful judge in Washington below the Supreme 
Court and the constant focus of controversy, 
nobody is neutral. 

Says a prominent Washington lawyer: “I 
think that Bazelon is a first-rate craftsman 
in the way he analyzes and interprets legal 
theories and precedents. He is not given to 
careless or off-the-cuff decisions.” 

On the other hand, this is the view of one 
US. District Court judge: “I think that 
Bazelon is one of the worst things that has 
ever happened to the administration of 
criminal justice in Washington. I don’t even 
read his opinions anymore.” 

The attorney, a leading civil libertarian, 
was commenting in the contexting of several 
recent decisions from the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia with which 
he was pleased. In some of those, Chief Judge 
David L. Bazelon had been on the three-judge 
panel of the court. 

The judge made his remarks to a reporter 
just as he received a copy of an appellate de- 
cision reversing a criminal conviction because 
of an alleged error on his part during the 
trial. Bazelon was a member of the panel. 

But even without the exhilaration of vic- 
tory of the humiliation of reversal, their ob- 
servations would be characteristic for their 
lack of moderation. 

A debate over Bazelon’s judicial philosophy 
and his activist role, which has gone on inter- 
mittently almost since he first took the bench 
here in 1949, recently started up again. 

In the last three months alone, he wrote 
or joined in appellate decisions that: 

Held the D.C. government responsible, le- 
gally and financially, for the alleged miscon- 
duct of any police officer who might have 
been improperly trained or instructed. 

Reversed the conviction of a narcotics of- 
fender because the trial judge would not ad- 
mit testimony on the amount of heroin or 
cocaine required to satisfy an addict’s daily 
habit. 

Struck down almost everything the gov- 
ernment had done to prosecute the 12,000 
people arrested here last spring during the 
May-day antiwar demonstrations. 

Ended use here of the “Allen Charge” tra- 
ditionally employed to end deadlocked juries 
back for a decision on whether a defendant 
is guilty of a crime. 

Ordered reconsideration of a lower court’s 
ruling that the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
plan for a major underground nuclear test 
on an Alaskan island complied with relevant 
laws and treaties. 

Directed a complete review of the plans to 
build the Three Sisters Bridge across the Po- 
tomac River between Georgetown and Arling- 
ton, sharply criticizing a cabinet member and 
a congressman in the process. 

During the same period, he also was active 
on a few other judicial matters. 

Bazelon dissented angrily from a Court of 
Appeals opinion that affirmed the conviction 
of a juvenile whose records had been lost by 
the court considering the case. 

To the dismay and public objections of 
some of his colleagues, he named a com- 
mittee of the Judicial Conference of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to study the police and 
government response to the Mayday protests. 

In another dissent, he accused his fellow 
judges of “sweeping (problems) under the 
rug” by deciding not to rehear a case in- 
volving the insanity defense in Washington 
before the full Appellate Court of nine 
judges. 

All the while, of course, Bazelon remained 
a member of the committee on child develop- 
ment of the National Academy of Sciences 
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and of the advisory panel on legal research 
of the Battelle Memorial Foundation in Seat- 
tle. 

He stepped down from his term on the na- 
tional advisory council of the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health, but continued as a 
clinical professor of the legal aspects of psy- 
chiatry at the medical school of George 
Washington University and in a host of oth- 
er—all unpaid—outside positions. 

And, as he passed his 62d birthday last 
month, Bazelon showed no signs of slow- 
ing down or of regretting a single action he 
had taken. 

Critics of the “Bazelon Court,” as it is in- 
evitably called, often turn first to the ap- 
parent frequency of the chief judge's appear- 
ance in major cases. 

They contend that he rigs the selection of 
panels to sit on cases, keeping the best and 
most crucial ones for himself and his liberal 
colleagues, then writing the most important 
decisions. 

Nathan Paulson, clerk of the Court of Ap- 
peals, insists, however, that cases are as- 
signed among the appellate judges on a pure- 
ly random basis, with the names of judges 
and the numbers of cases ceremonially 
drawn from plastic bowls and then matched 
as each of the eight annual sittings is set 
up. 
Statistics compiled by Paulson for fiscal 
1971 also indicate that each member of the 
court sat on about the same number of 
cases, between 115 and 125, and that opinions 
were evenly distributed as well. 

Court observers and those who have worked 
closely with Bazelon during his 22 years on 
the bench are adamant that he does nothing 
that any other judge could not do, finding 
great issues in run-of-the-mill criminal ap- 
peals. 

Even at the example of slowing down some 
appeals, he also has insisted on appointing 
a new lawyer at the appellate level who 
might uncover mistakes made by the one who 
originally represented the defendant at trial. 

Bazelon is known for being tough on the 
trial judges whose work he reviews. 

“He simply will not be swayed by the argu- 
ment that the District judge tried hard or 
that he is a nice guy or that the case is an 
old one that doesn’t matter much anyway,” 
said one apostle of Bazelon last week. 

To the argument that Bazelon was never a 
trial judge and therefore cannot understand 
the inherent problems in some cases, his de- 
fenders respond that this is a good thing, 
which maintains balance in appellate stand- 
ards. 

For the past year or so, Bazelon’s leader- 
ship on the Court of Appeals here—because 
of its unusual jurisdiction over direct ap- 
peals from federal regulatory commissions, 
the most powerful of the 11 in the nation— 
has been increasingly challenged. 

Few people expect the three conservative 
judges named by President Nixon to be in 
accord with Bazelon very often, but other, 
more surprising disputes have also appeared. 

Judge Harold Leventhal, for example, con- 
sidered a Bazelon ally from the moment he 
was named to the court by President John- 
son in 1965, has publicly disagreed with the 
chief judge on a number of occasions, some- 
times stating his reasons in writing even 
when not required to do so. 

Among the 15 federal District Judges over 
whom the Court of Appeals has jurisdiction, 
there probably are 15 different views of 
Bazelon. 

Respecting judicial etiquette, none will dis- 
cuss him on the record. The judge quoted 
above was willing to make it clear privately, 
however, that he considers some Bazelon 
opinions ridiculous. Another complained that 
his style is too harsh. But a third District 
Judge stated flatly: "I think he’s terrific.” 
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Some observers contend that after years of 
criticism and the 1970 D.C. crime act, which 
gradually removes much of the Court of Ap- 
peals’ criminal jurisdiction, Bazelon himself 
has become more cautious. 

Judge J. Skelly Wright, whose opinions as 
@ rule are more rhetorical and often go fur- 
ther, has gradually taken over leadership of 
the court's liberal bloc, they argue. 

Regardless of who is more liberal, critics 
say, Bazelon is so activist that he permits a 
partisan political attitude to influence many 
of his decisions, 

But one wistful supporter of Bazelon sug- 
gested that if the chief judge is making mis- 
takes, they are in the opposite direction— 
that he is being too careful. 

He cited Bazelon’s vote with a unanimous 
appellate panel last spring against freeing 
Leslie Bacon, who was arrested here, and 
charged as a material witness in the bombing 
of the U.S. Capitol. Miss Bacon was sent in 
custody to testify before a federal grand jury 
in Seattle. 

Only recently, the Ninth U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals in San Francisco, more bold than 
Bazelon and his colleagues on this point, 
ruled that Miss Bacon had been held illegally 
last spring. 

In almost all of the recent controversial 
cases, they maintain, he merely has insisted 
that government agencies toe the line as 
spelled out in specific statutes. 

The chief judge characteristically refuses 
to discuss his decisions in public. 

But some legal scholars who have reviewed 
Bazelon’s entire career insist that, despite 
popular usage of the term to describe con- 
servative judges, he is the epitome of the 
“strict constructionist.” 

Sources close to Bazelon say that he set 
out some major guidelines of his current 
judicial philosophy, as it applied to civil 
and administrative cases, in a decision last 
January directing the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency to reconsider banning the 
pesticide DDT, 

“Courts are increasingly asked to review 
administrative action that touches on funda- 
mental interests in life, health and liberty,” 
Bazelon wrote. 

He proclaimed “a new era in the history of 
that long and fruitful collaboration of ad- 
ministrative agencies and reviewing courts.” 
But in that new era, Bazelon warned, courts 
no longer will “bow to the mysteries of ad- 
ministrative expertise.” 

Others suggest that Bazelon’s philosophy 
is more aptly summarized on the underside 
of a china turtle on his desk at the US. 
Courthouse. 

“Consider the turtle,” it reads. “He makes 
progress only when his neck is out.” 


MOORHEAD FOR HOUSE VERSION 
OF CANCER BILL 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, due to 
pressing business in my district, I was not 
able to be in the Chamber on Monday, 
when the House passed several bills un- 
der a suspension of the rules. 

I would like to go on record as saying 
had I been present and voting yesterday, 
I would have voted for the House ver- 
sion of the Cancer bill and for the other 
bills which passed under a suspension of 
the rules. 


November 16, 1971 
ILLEGAL IMMIGRATION 


HON. JACK H. McDONALD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. McDONALD of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, numerous factors have been 
cited in the past year or so to explain 
the rising unemployment rate in the 
United States. 

Some have attributed it to the winding 
down of the war. Others have cited slug- 
gishness in the construction field or the 
adverse impact of cheap imports on 
American industry. 

One factor that has received little at- 
tention is the growing tide of illegal im- 
migration into the United States, par- 
ticularly from Mexico and the Caribbean. 

This added, illicit burden on the econ- 
omy has brought us much cheap labor, 
perhaps as many as 2 million persons. 
But it has resulted in the loss of jobs by 
Americans and it has swollen our welfare 
rolls. Richard Starnes of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers recently wrote a 
well-researched indepth analysis of the 
probiem of illegal immigration and what 
it means to the American economy. His 
article, which appeared locally in the 
Washington Daily News, and a column 
on the subject by the same writer should 
be read thoughtfully by every member 
of the House. Something must be done. 

The article and column follow: 

A Scrrpps-HOWARD SPECIAL REPORT 
(By Richard Starnes) 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 8.—A growing torrent 
of illegal immigrants has all but over- 
whelmed the U.S. Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service and has spread bitterness and 
demoralization through the ranks of the men 
who police America’s borders. 

Although a number of short-term causes 
of the influx have been identified—notably 
drought and depression in Caribbean and 
Latin American countries—some observers 
are alarmed that the first wave of one of the 
great migrations of history may actually be 
under way. 

If that is happening, these sources say, 
dramatic and far-reaching changes affecting 
the way the United States guards its borders 
inevitably are in store. 

Whatever the causes, the human wave of 
illegal aliens has reached crisis proportions. 
In a growing controversy where little agree- 
ment can be found, there is general agree- 
ment on this point among the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service (INS) and its 
critics. 

During the 1971 fiscal year ending last 
June 30, INS enforcement personnel inter- 
cepted and turned back 412,000 persons who 
had succeeded in crossing the border illegally. 
This was 23 percent greater than the total 
for the previous year, nearly 60 per cent over 
the 1969 fiscal year. 

But even though this army of illegal im- 
migrants was turned back, there are likely 
between one million and two million illegal 
aliens remaining in the U.S., holding jobs, 
using welfare services, and every month 
sending unknown—but clearly enormous— 
sums to kin back home in their native lands. 

Eighty five per cent of the illegal immi- 
grants who are intercepted are Mexican. 
This fact causes dismay among students of 
immigration policies and problems, for the 
economic and social pressures sending this 
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human tide against undermanned U.S. bor- 
ders seem destined to grow in the decades to 
come. 

Mexico, with one of the highest birth rates 
in Latin America, annually is adding about 
two million persons to its job market. But it 
is creating fewer than 200,000 jobs a year, a 
circumstance inexorably leading to the clas- 
sic solution of hungry people throughout 
history: Mass migration. 

“The pressure is going to increase, increase 
and increase,” one INS source emphasized. 
“We are the richest nation on earth and to 
the south we have a chronically depressed, 
under-developed, overpopulated country of 
50 million that is separated from the United 
States by a badly undermanned border. 

“And on the north, between the United 
States and Canada there is a 2,000-mile bor- 
der that is virtually unguarded. In fact, 
there are more than 200 roads that cross the 
Canadian-U.S. border that have no inspec- 
tion stations at all.” 

Another growing problem, and one likely 
to become worse as over-population and 
economic recession deepen in emerging is- 
land republics is illegal immigration from the 
Caribbean. 

“In Trinidad, just for one example,” an 
INS source noted, “there is unemployment 
upward of 200 per cent. No power on earth 
can stop a man or a woman in an economy 
like that from trying to find a better place. 
For all of them, the United States remains 
the promised land.” 

Much of illicit penetration of the U.S. 
borders from the Caribbean is done via 
Puerto Rico, a U.S. commonwealth with un- 
limited legal immigration to the mainland. 
Reaching Puerto Rico is easy from other 
Caribbean islands, and once there it is 


equally easy to assume Puerto Rican iden- 
tity and hence gain easy entry to mainland 
America. 

INS policy makers, while conceding the 


magnitude of the problem, insist that a huge 
expansion of immigration enforcement per- 
sonnel will not solve it. 

“I think we could have enough men to 
stand along the entire (Mexican-U.S.) bor- 
der holding hands and not stop the influx,” 
James Greene, INS chief of operations, says. 

INS officials use words such as “hysteria” 
and “propaganda” to describe the growing 
alarm over illegal immigration, and Greene 
is blunt in saying “a good deal of it is gen- 
erated by the unions.” 

The unions representing INS and Border 
Patrol personnel quickly admit they are do- 
ing so. Edward Kavazanjian, an INS crim- 
inal investigator for ten years and national 
liaison officer of the INS National Council of 
the American Federation of Government 
Employes (AFGE), is an outspoken critic 
of the present administration of INS. Among 
the charges he made during an interview: 

Faced with an incredibly escalating prob- 
lem, INS now has fewer enforcement per- 
sonnel than ever before. 

Illegal immigration across U.S. borders is 
“uncontrolled”, principally due to “the gen- 
eral disintegration and disorganization of 
INS.” 

“Organized smuggling rings are now in 
full operation on both the Canadian and 
Mexican borders, relatively untouched by 
our feeble anti-smuggling efforts.” 

Systematic counterfeiting of immigration 
documents is widespread. 

Guardedly, INS admits that some of these 
charges are true (although it stoutly dis- 
putes the magnitude of the problem). Where 
INS and its guardians in Congress differ 
sharply with critics of the Immigration 
Service is in the remedies that should be 
applied. Additional manpower, they insist, 
is not the answer. 

“We would much rather see the economic 
incentive for illegal immigration removed,” 
Greene declares. “Although it is now a vio- 
lation of the law to smuggle, harbor or as- 
sist an illegal immigrant, it is not against 
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the law to give him a job. We want to see 
that changed.” 

(This quirk in immigration laws led last 
month to an embarrassing episode for the 
Nixon Administration. In Gardena, Calif., 
INS agents raided a food packing plant 
owned by Mrs. Romana Banuelos, who is 
U.S. Treasurer-designate, and arrested 36 
illegal aliens who were working there. 

(Mrs. Banuelos, who was in the plant at 
the time, said she did not know illegal aliens 
were employed by her company, and charged 
the raid was “an attempt by Democrats to 
block my nomination as Treasurer of the 
United States.” The White House quickly 
pointed out that there is no law against em- 
ploying illegal aliens.) 

INS refuses to speculate on the number of 
illegal immigrants now in this country, or 
on the number that may be employed. The 
unions, however, insist the number working 
exceeds one million, and extrapolates from 
that estimate the guess that each year these 
aliens are exporting hundreds of millions of 
dollars to Mexico and elsewhere, thus con- 
tributing to U.S. balance of payments prob- 
lems. 

Both AFGE and INS spokesmen are also 
bitterly critical of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, which, they say, issues Social 
Security cards to any applicant without de- 
manding proof of citizenship. 

Also contributing significantly to the 
problem of illegal immigration is the for- 
eign visitor who may enter the country il- 
legally, as a tourist or a student, but who 
at the end of his legal stay does not return 
to his homeland but vanishes into the U.S. 
economy. 

“When a visitor or student steps off the 
airplane,” said one angry INS enforcement 
Official, “we are required to grant him a six- 
month permit. We can’t demand proof of 
ability to support himself, we can’t even de- 
mand that he produce a return ticket home. 
Thousands of these legal visitors immediate- 
ly violate the terms of their visas by going 
out and taking jobs away from American 
workers. 

“And it is a mistake to assume they take 
nothing but menial work. We conducted raids 
on a number of Catskills (N.Y.) Borscht cir- 
cuit hotels last summer and arrested 30 Bra- 
zilian illegal immigrants who were holding 
jobs as chefs and waiters paying $200 to $300 
& week. One of them had $6,000 in the bank.” 

Another INS agent, in New York's woefully 
overburdened district office, noted bitterly 
that last month there was less than 5,000 
available for detention and deportation of 
illegal immigrants. 

“One of our criminal investigators arrested 
a man last week that he had been hunting 
for two years on a fraudulent passport 
charge. He was ordered by the District In- 
spector to release the man for voluntary de- 
portation, presumably because there wasn't 
money enough to keep him locked up.” 

(Under “voluntary deportation” orders an 
alien is simply told to return to his home- 
land, usually within 30 days. But many do 
not, and INS rarely has the manpower to 
follow up the cases.) 

Although Mexicans numerically constitute 
the overwhelming bulk of illegal immigrants, 
some INS officers are more concerned over 
the less numerous but potentially more trou- 
blesome problem by other nationals. 

“Thousands of Communist Chinese seamen 
have jumped ship in Vancouver and Montre- 
al,” an INS official said, “and have been 
smuggled across the border. They're working 
now in the United States—and posing a po- 
tential threat to national security.” 

Rep. Richard C. White, D-Tex., whose dis- 
trict includes El Paso, a place where many 
INS and border Patrol personnel are station- 
ed, has become a bitter critic of immigration 
Policies, echoing union charges that the 
agency is understaffed and poorly managed. 

In a biast at INS last month, White 
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charged illegal aliens were taking jobs from 
U.S. citizens, were “undercutting American 
wages,” overburdening relief rolls, and 
themselves being victimized by smuggling 
rings, unscrupulous employers, and “are 
often driven to law-breaking in order to 
make a living.” 

These conditions exist, White charged, 
“principally because the directors of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service and 
Border Patrol have by dereliction of duty 
or by incredible ignorance failed to ask for 
sufficient funds from Congress .. .” 

A few days later Rep. John J. Rooney, 
D-N.Y., who oversees INS funds in the 
House Appropriations Committee, came to 
the defense of the agency, declaring that 
Rep. White “expertly exaggerated” the situa- 
tion. Rooney joined INS spokesmen in urg- 
ing passage of a law making it a crime to give 
work to illegal immigrants. 

“The present major incentive (to illegal 
immigration) is economic in nature,” he 
said. “Employment (here) offers seven times 
the wages for equivalent work in Mexico. 
Employers in Texas find such help bene- 
ficial, because the workers are tractable, they 
will work for less than organized labor, and 
are not demanding as to fringe benefits and 
working conditions.” 

Rooney urged White and other critics of 
the illegal immigration and INS’ role in 
halting it to join in support of a bill, now 
pending in House and Senate, which would 
prohibit hiring of aliens who are here 
illegally. 


On ENDING THE INFLUX 
(by Richard Starnes) 


An enormous increase in illegal immigra- 
tion has led to an alarming breakdown in 
this country’s ability to police its borders, 
and to intercept and deport aliens who are 
wrongfully in the United States. 

An account by Scripps-Howard reporter 
Richard Starnes offers these dismaying fig- 
ures: 

In the 12 months ending last June 30, 
U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service 
(INS) arrested and sent home some 412,000 
illegal immigrants. But qualified observers 
estimate that between one million and two 
million more have eluded INS and have van- 
ished into the U.S. economy. 

Virtually ali these illegal immigrants come 
here seeking work. Many take jobs at sub- 
standard wages and work under conditions 
approaching peonage. They are often ex- 
ploited by unscrupulous employers, and, of 
course, they are afraid to seek redress in the 
law. A tremendous number of illegal immi- 
grants send a sizeable percentage of their 
wages to kin in their native lands, adding 
Significantly to the U.S. balance of payments 
embarrassment. 

Ilegal immigrants also contribute to the 
unemployment of American workers, par- 
ticularly in unskilled areas where joblessness 
is most acute. In cities such as New York, 
Chicago and Los Angeles (three principal 
havens for illegal immigrants) these unfortu- 
nate men and women are a drain on welfare 
rolls and other social services. 

INS tacitly concedes these facts, although 
it demurs at fixing any firm figure on the 
number of illegals remaining in the country. 
But—in a fashion wholly uncharacteristic of 
bureaucracy—the agency is resisting any sub- 
stantial growth in its enforcement per- 
sonnel, Its critics, a group which includes a 
number of veteran immigration officers, 
charge INS is a badly managed, barnacle-en- 
crusted oldline bureaucracy with too few peo- 
ple and a bad case of paralysis. 

The problem, moreover, seems destined to 
become worse. The bulk (85 per cent) of il- 
legal immigration comes from Mexico, where 
the people live in a cruel vise of overpopula- 
tion, drought and poverty. In Mexico as well 
as elsewhere in Latin America, the pressure 
is bound to grow worse. 
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In its own defense INS makes two valid 
points. 

First, it is obvious foolishness for the Gov- 
ernment to issue Social Security cards to 
aliens who cannot legally take work in this 
country, and Congress should forbid the 
practice. It is not unduly burdensome to re- 
quire proof of citizenship (a birth certificate 
would do) as a condition of obtaining a Social 
Security card. 

Equally important, a gaping loophole in 
the immigration law must be closed. It is 
illegal for an American citizen to smuggle or 
to aid or harbor an illegal immigrant. And 
the allen who works without proper author- 
ity is breaking the law. But the American 
who hires an illegal immigrant breaks no law. 
This must be changed. A bill now in the 
Congress provides criminal penalties for em- 
ployers who knowingly hire illegal immi- 
grants, and it is a measure deserving sup- 


rt. 

P But even if these changes can be made, it 
seems plain enough that INS itself badly 
needs revamping and revitalization. Congress 
(which also has before it an omnibus immi- 
gration bill that it may get around to debat- 
ing in a year or so) should give serious con- 
sideration to a broad investigation of INS, 
its policies and personnel, and its ability to 
deal with a grave national problem. 


HUNGARIAN FREEDOM FIGHTERS 
DAY 


HON. NICK BEGICH 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, on the 21st 
of October, William A. Eagan, Governor 
of Alaska, proclaimed October 23, 1971, 
Hungarian Freedom Fighters Day. This 
effort is one designed to express the peo- 
ple of Alaska’s support of the spirit and 
drive for freedom shown by the people of 
Hungary during their revolution of 15 
years ago that was to be later crushed 
by Communist totalitarianism. 

It is the duty of the citizens of the 
United States, as the leaders of freedom 
in the world, to show their support for 
those struggling to throw off the oppres- 
sive chains of communism. We must keep 
the desire for self-determination and 
freedom alive in these people so they may 
someday attain the fundamental human 
rights deserving to all men. 

The people of Alaska wish the people 
of Hungary to know that we, as Ameri- 
cans, support them in their desire for 
freedom. 

I am inserting a copy of the proclama- 
tion for the inspection of my colleagues. 
PROCLAMATION—HUNGARIAN FREEDOM 
FicuTers’ Day 

The people of Alaska are sympathetic to- 
ward the efforts of the people of Hungary to 
free themselves from the chains of commu- 


nist totalitarianism, and we, in America, are 
reminded of our commitment to the pur- 
poses of the Hungarian Revolution by the 
presence of nearly fifty thousand refugees 
within the borders of the United States. 

October 23, 1971, will mark the 15th an- 
niversary of the day that the people of Hun- 
gary won their freedom, later to be crushed. 
It is of crucial importance for us, as Ameri- 
cans, to morally sustain the hope and faith 
of the Hungarians, and all captive peoples in 
their eventual freedom. 

The freedom loving people of Hungary look 
to the United States as the citadel of hu- 
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man freedom, to the people of the United 
States as leaders in bringing about their 
freedom and independence. It is incumbent 
upon us free citizens to appreciatively rec- 
ognize that the people of Hungary, with 
those others who share their destiny, con- 
stitute not only a primary deterrent against 
a global war and further aggression, but also 
a prime positive means for the advancement 
of world freedom. 

The people of Alaska wish to express their 
dismay over the denial of fundamental hu- 
man rights and self-determination to the 
people of Hungary. 

Therefore, I, William A. Egan, Governor 
of Alaska, do hereby proclaim Saturday, Oc- 
tober 23, 1971, as Hungarian Freedom Fight- 
ers’ Day and urge that all of our citizens pay 
special tribute to these loyal and brave peo- 
ple by studying the plight of Hungary and 
recommitting themselves to the just 
aspirations of the Hungarians. 


COMMUNIST CHINA AT THE U.N. 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, prior to the 
admission of Communist China to the 
United Nations, those who opposed this 
step argued that were the Communist 
Chinese to join and participate in that 
organization they would do so on their 
own terms. They would not adhere to 
the Charter’s declaration of human 
rights, nor would they agree to renounce 
the use of force. They would, it was 
argued, simply subvert that organization 
and turn it into a forum which might be 
used to foment violent revolution. It 
would no longer be, even in name, an or- 
ganization devoted to peace. 

While it may be too soon to make any 
definitive statement in this regard, the 
first formal statement at the U.N. by the 
representative of the Peking government 
seems to support fully the arguments 
set forth by those who opposed its ad- 
mission. 

Rather than state its dedication to 
peace, the chief Chinese delegate, Chiao 
Kuan-hua, declared that— 

The Chinese people are determined to lib- 
erate Taiwan and no force on earth can pre- 
vent us from doing so. 


He stated that rather than peace, 

Countries want liberation and the 
people want revolution. This has become an 
irresistible trend of history. 


The Chinese delegate did not seek in 
any sense to temper his words. He ac- 
cused the United States of “aggression” 
in Vietnam and with regard to the Mid- 
dle East he stated that— 

The essence of the Middle East question 
is aggression against the Palestinian and 
other Arab peoples by Israeli Zionism, 


Instead of arguing in behalf of a world 
at law, an ideal to which the United Na- 
tions is dedicated, the Chinese delegate 
expressed his support for guerrilla move- 
ments in Mozambique, Angola, Portu- 
guese Guinea and South West Africa. 

After reading the speech of Chiao 
Kuan-hua it seems that the Peking gov- 
ernment is more dedicated than ever to 
the precept of Mao Tse-tung that “Power 
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comes out of the barrel of a gun.” How 
the United Nations will fare as an organi- 
zation dedicated to peace while it in- 
cludes in its number a nation which 
openly proclaims its support for violence 
is difficult to tell. 

I wish to share Mr. Chiao Kuan-hua’s 
speech with my colleagues, and request 
its insertion into the Recorp at this time. 


[From the New York Times, Nov. 16, 1971] 


Text oF POLICY STATEMENT BY CHINESE 
DELEGATE BEFORE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF U.N. 


Unirep Nations, N.Y.—Following is the 
text of the address delivered in the General 
Assembly today by the chief Chinese repre- 
sentative, after speeches by other delegates 
welcoming the Peking delegation to the 
United Nations. 


CHIAO KUAN-HUA, CHINA 


Mr. President, fellow representatives: 

First of all, allow me in the name of the 
delegation of the People’s Republic of China 
to thank you, Mr. President, and the repre- 
sentatives of many countries for the welcome 
they have given us. 

Many friends have made very enthusiastic 
speeches expressing their trust in as well as 
encouragement and fraternal sentiments for 
the Chinese people. 

We are deeply moved by this and we shall 
convey all this to the entire Chinese people. 

It is a pleasure for the delegation of the 
People’s Republic of China to be here today 
to attend the 26th session of the General 
Assembly at the United Nations and to take 
part together with you in the work at the 
United Nations. 


ROLE AS FOUNDER IS RECALLED 


As is known to all, China is one of the 
founding members of the United Nations. In 
1949 the Chinese people overthrew the reac- 
tionary rule of the Chiang Kai-shek clique 
and founded the People’s Republic of China. 

Since then the legitimate rights of China 
in the United Nations should have gone to 
the People's Republic of China as a matter 
of course. 

It was only because of the obstruction by 
the United States Government that the 
People’s Republic of China was deprived of 
its legitimate rights for a long time and that 
the Chiang Kai-shek clique, long repudiated 
by the Chinese people, was able to usurp 
China’s lawful seat in the United Nations. 

This was a gross interference in China's 
internal affairs as well as a willful trampling 
on the Charter of the United Nations. Now 
such an unjustifiable state of affairs has 
finally been put right. 

On Oct. 25, 1971, the current session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
adopted by an overwhelming majority the 
resolution restoring to the People’s Republic 
of China all its lawful rights in the United 
Nations and expelling forthwith the repre- 
sentatives of the Chiang Kai-shek clique 
from the United Nations and all the orga- 
nizations related to it. 


BANKRUPTCY OF POLICIES OF HOSTILITIES 


This proves the bankruptcy of the poli- 
cies of hostility towards the Chinese peo- 
ple and of isolating and imposing a block- 
ade upon them. This is the defeat of the 
plan of the United States Government in col- 
lusion with the Sato Government of Ja- 
pan to create two Chinas in the United 
Nations. 

This is a victory for Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung’s revolutionary line in foreign affairs; 
this is a common victory for the people all 
over the world. 

Upholding principle and justice the spon- 
sor countries for the resolution—Albania, 
Algeria, Burma, Ceylon, Cuba, Equatorial 
Guinea, Guinea, Iraq, Mali, Mauritania, Ne- 
pal, Pakistan, the People’s Democratic Re- 
public of Yemen, the People’s Republic of 
the Congo, Rumania, Sierra Leone, Somalia, 
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the Sudan, Syria, the United Republic of 
Tanzania, the Arab Republic of Yemen, 
Yugoslavia and Zambia—have made unre- 
mitting and fruitful efforts to restore China’s 
legitimate rights in the United Nations. 

Many friendly countries which supported 
this resolution have also made contributions 
to this end. 

Some other countries have expressed their 
Sympathy for China in various ways. 

On behalf of the Chinese Government and 
the people I express heartfelt thanks to the 
government and the people of all these coun- 
tries. 

Twenty-six years have elapsed since the 
founding of the United Nations. Twenty-six 
years are but a brief span in human his- 
tory. Yet, during this period profound 
changes have taken place in the world situa- 
tion. 

When the United Nations was first founded 
there were only 51 member states and now 
the membership has grown to 131. 

Of the 80 members that joined later, the 
overwhelming majority are countries which 
achieved independence after World War II. 

SEES A TIDE OVER 20 YEARS 

In the past 20 years and more, the peo- 
ples of Asia, Africa and Latin America have 
waged unflinching struggles to win and safe- 
guard national independence and oppose 
foreign aggression and oppression. In Eu- 
rope, North America and Oceania, too, mass 
movements and social tides for the change 
of the present state of affairs are rising. An 
increasing number of medium and small 
countries are uniting to oppose the hegemony 
and power politics practiced by the one or 
two superpowers and to fight for the right 
to settle their own affairs as independent and 
sovereign states and for equal status in in- 
ternational relations. 

Countries want independence, nations want 
liberation and the people want revolution. 
Kone has become an irresistible trend of his- 

ry. 

Human society invariably makes constant 
progress, and such progress is always 
achieved through innumerable revolutions 
and transformations. Take the United States, 
where the United Nations headquarters is 
situated. It was owing to the victory of 
the Revolutionary War of 1776 led by Wash- 
ington that the American people won in- 
dependence. And it was owing to the great 
Revolution of 1789 that the French people 
rid themselves of the yoke of feudalism. After 
mankind entered the 20th century, the vic- 
tory of the 1917 Russian October Socialist 
Revolution led by the great Lenin opened 
up a broad path to freedom and liberation 
for the oppressed nations and peoples of the 
world. 

The advance of history and social progress 
gladdens the hearts and inspires the peoples 
of the world and throws into panic a hand- 
ful of decadent reactionary forces who do 
their utmost to put up desperate struggles. 
They commit armed aggression against other 
countries, subvert the legal governments of 
other countries, interfere in other countries’ 
internal affairs, subject other countries to 
their political, military and economic control 
and bully other countries at will. 

REVOLUTION SEEN AS THE MAIN TREND 

Since World War II, no new world war 
has occurred, yet local wars have never 
ceased. At present, the danger of a new world 
war still exists, but revolution is the main 
trend in the world today. Although there are 
twists and turns and reverses in the people’s 
struggles, adverse currents against the people 
and against progress, in the final analysis, 
cannot hold back the main current of the 
continuous development of human society. 

The world will surely move toward progress 
and light, and definitely not toward reaction 
and darkness, 

Mr. President and fellow representatives, 
the Chinese people have experienced untold 
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sufferings under imperialist oppression. For 
one century and more, imperialism repeatedly 
launched wars of aggression against China 
and forced her to sign many unequal trea- 
ties. They divided China into their spheres of 
influence, plundered China’s resources and 
exploited the Chinese people. The degree of 
poverty and lack of freedom suffered by the 
Chinese people in the past are known to all. 


CAPABLE OF STANDING ON HER OWN FEET 


In order to win national independence, 
freedom and liberation, the Chinese people, 
advancing wave upon wave in a dauntless 
spirit, waged protracted heroic struggles 
against imperialism and its lackeys and fi- 
nally won the revolution over the leadership 
of their great leader, Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung, and the Chinese Communist party. 
Since the founding of the People’s Republic 
of China, we, the Chinese people, defying the 
tight imperialist blockades and withstanding 
the terrific pressures from without, have 
built our country into a socialist state with 
initial prosperitr by maintaining independ- 
ence and keeping the initiative in our own 
hands and through self-reliance. It has been 
proved by facts that we, the Chinese nation, 
are fully capable of standing on our own 
feet in the family of nations. 

Taiwan is a province of China and the 14 
million people who live in Taiwan are our 
fellow-countrymen by flesh and blood. Tai- 
wan was already returned to the motherland 
after World War II in accordance with the 
Cairo Declaration and the Potsdam Proclama- 
tion, and our compatriots in Taiwan already 
returned to the embrace of their motherland. 

The U.S. Government officially confirmed 
this fact on more than one occasion in 1949 
and 1950, and publicly stated that the Tal- 
wan question was China's internal affair and 
that the U.S. Government had no intention 
to interfere in it. 


UNITED STATES WENT BACK ON ITS OWN WORDS 


It was only because of the outbreak of the 
Korean war that the U.S. Government went 
back on its own words and sent armed forces 
to invade and occupy China’s Taiwan and 
the Taiwan Straits, and to date they are still 
there. The spreading in certain places of the 
fallacy that “the status of Taiwan remains 
to be determined” is a conspiracy to plot “an 
independent Taiwan” and continue to create 
“two Chinas.” On behalf of the Government 
of the People’s Republic of China, I hereby 
reiterate that Taiwan is an inalienable part 
of China’s territory and the U.S. armed in- 
vasion and occupation of China’s Taiwan and 
the Taiwan Straits cannot in the least alter 
the sovereignty of the People’s Republic of 
China over Taiwan, that all the armed forces 
of the United States definitely should be 
withdrawn from Taiwan and the Taiwan 
Straits and that we are firmly opposed to 
any design to separate Taiwan from the 
motherland. The Chinese people are deter- 
mined to liberate Taiwan and no force on 
earth can stop us from doing so. 

Mr. President and fellow representatives, 
the Chinese people who suffered for a long 
time from imperialist aggression and oppres- 
sion have consistently opposed the imperial- 
ist policies of aggression and war and sup- 
ported all the oppressed peoples and nations 
in their just struggles to win freedom and 
liberation, oppose foreign interference and 
become masters of their own destiny. This 
position of the Chinese Government and peo- 
ple is in the fundamental interests of the 
peoples of the world and is also in accord 
with the spirit of the United Nations Charter. 

The United States Government's armed ag- 
gression against Vietnam, Cambodia and 
Laos and its encroachment upon the terri- 
torial integrity and sovereignty of these three 
countries have aggravated tension in the Far 
East, and met with strong opposition of the 
people of the world, including the American 


people. 
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The Chinese Government and people firmly 
support the peoples of the three countries 
of Indochina in their war against U.S. ag- 
gression and for national salvation and 
firmly support the Joint Declaration of the 
Summit Conference of the Indochinese Peo- 
ples and the seven-point peace proposal put 
forward by the provisional revolutionary 
government of the Republic of South Viet- 
nam. The U.S. Government should withdraw 
immediately and unconditionally all its 
armed forces and the armed forces of its 
followers from the three countries of Indo- 
china so that the peoples of the three coun- 
tries may solve their own problems inde- 
pendently and free from foreign interfer- 
ence; this is the key to the relaxation of 
tension in the Far East. 

To date, Korea still remains divided. The 
Chinese people’s volunteers have long since 
withdrawn from Korea but up to now the 
U.S. troops still remain in South Korea. The 
peaceful unification of their fatherland is 
the common aspiration of the entire Korean 
people. The Chinese Government and people 
firmly support the eight-point program for 
the peaceful unification of the fatherland 
put forward by the Democratic People’s Re- 
public of Korea in April this year and firmly 
support its just demand that all the illegal 
resolutions adopted by the United Nations on 
the Korean question be annulled and the 
“United Nations Commission for the Unifica- 
tion and Rehabilitation of Korea” be dis- 
solved. 

The essence of the Middle East question is 
aggression against the Palestinian and other 
Arab peoples by Israeli Zionism with the 
support and connivance of the superpowers. 
The Chinese Government and people reso- 
lutely support the Palestinian and other Arab 
peoples in their just struggle against agres- 
sion and believe that, persevering in struggle 
and upholding unity, the heroic Palestinian 
and other Arab peoples will surely be able 
to recover the lost territories of the Arab 
countries and restore to the Palestinian peo- 
ple their national rights. 

The Chinese Government maintains that 
all countries and peoples that love peace and 
uphold justice have the obligation to sup- 
port the struggle of the Palestinian and 
other Arab peoples, and no one has the right 
to engage in political deals behind their 
backs, bartering away their right to existence 
and their national interest. 

The continued existence of colonialism in 
all its manifestations is a provocation 
against the peoples of the world. The Chinese 
Government and people resolutely support 
the people of Mozambique, Angola, and 
Guinea (Bissau) in their struggle for na- 
tional liberation, and resolutely support the 
people of Azania, Zimbabwe and Namibia in 
their struggle against the white colonialist 
rule and racial discrimination. Their struggle 
is a just one, and a just cause will surely 
triumph. 

The independence of a country is incom- 
plete without economic independence. The 
economic backwardness of the Asian, African 
and Latin-American countries is the result 
of imperialist plunder. Opposition to eco- 
nomic plunder and protection of national 
resources are the inalienable sovereign rights 
of an independent state. 


CHINA BACKWARD, BUT DEVELOPING 


China is still an economically backward 
country as well as a developing country. Like 
the overwhelming majority of the Asian, 
African and Latin-American countries, China 
belongs to the Third World. The Chinese 
Government and people resolutely support 
the struggles initiated by Latin-American 
countries and peoples to defend their rights 
over 200-nautical-mile territorial sea and to 
protect the resources of their respective 
countries. 

The Chinese Government and people res- 
olutely support the struggles unfolded by 
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the petroleum-exporting countries in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America as well as various 
regional and specialized organizations to pro- 
tect their national rights and interests and 
oppose economic plunder. 

We have consistently maintained that all 
countries, big or small, should be equal and 
that the five principles should be taken as the 
principles guiding the relations between 
countries. The people of each country have 
the right to choose the social system of their 
own country according to their own will and 
to protect the independence, sovereignty and 
territorial integrity of their own country. No 
country has the right to subject another 
country to its aggression, subversion, control, 
interference or bullying. We are opposed to 
the imperialist and colonialist theory that big 
nations are superior to the small nations and 
small nations are subordinate to the big na- 
tions. We are opposed to the power-politics 
hegemony or big nations bullying small ones 
or strong nations bullying weak ones. We hold 
that the affairs of a given country must be 
handled by its own people, that the affairs of 
the world must be handled by all the coun- 
tries of the world, and that the affairs of the 
United Nations must be handled jointly by 
all its member states, and the superpowers 
should not be allowed to manipulate and 
monopolize them. 

The one or two superpowers are stepping 
up their arms expansion and war prepara- 
tions and vigorously developing nuclear 
weapons, thus seriously threatening interna- 
tional peace. It is understandable that the 
people of the world long for disarmament and 
particularly for nuclear disarmament. Their 
demand for the dissolution of military blocs, 
withdrawal of foreign troops and dismantling 
of foreign military bases is a just one. How- 
ever, the superpowers, while talking about 
disarmament every day, are actually engaged 
in arms expansion daily. 

The so-called nuclear disarmament which 
they are supposed to seek is entirely for the 
purpose of monopolizing nuclear weapons in 
order to carry out nuclear threats and black- 
mail. China will never participate in the so- 
called nuclear disarmament talks between 
the nuclear powers behind the backs of the 
non-nuclear countries. China's nuclear weap- 
ons are still in the experimental stage. China 
develops nuclear weapons solely for the pur- 
pose of defense and for breaking the nuclear 
monopoly and ultimately eliminating nuclear 
weapons and nuclear war. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment has consistently stood for the com- 
plete prohibition and thorough destruction 
of nuclear weapons and proposed to convene 
a summit conference of all countries of the 
world to discuss this question and, as the 
first step, to reach an agreement on the 
non-use of nuclear weapons. 


PLEDGE ON NUCLEAR WEAPONS RESTATED 


The Chinese Government has on many oc- 
casions declared, and now on behalf of the 
Chinese Government, I once again solemly 
declare that at no time and under no cir- 
cumstances will China be the first to use 
nuclear weapons. If the United States and 
the Soviet Union really and truly want dis- 
armament, they should commit themselves 
not to be the first to use nuclear weapons. 
This is not something difficult to do. Whether 
this is done or not will be a severe test as to 
whether they have the genuine desire for 
disarmament. 

We have always held that the just strug- 
gles of the people of all countries support 
each other. China has always had the sym- 
pathy and support of the people of various 
countries in her socialist revolution and so- 
cialist construction. It is our bounden duty 
to support the just struggles of the people of 
various countries. For this purpose, we have 
provided aid to some friendly countries to 
help them to develop their national econo- 
mies independently. 

In providing aid, we always strictly respect 
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the sovereignty of the recipient countries, 
and never attach any conditions or ask for 
any privileges. We provide free military aid 
to countries and peoples who are fighting 
against aggression. We will never become 
munition merchants. We firmly oppose cer- 
tain countries trying to control and plunder 
the recipient countries by means of “aid.” 
AID TERMED VERY LIMITED 

However, as China's economy is still com- 
paratively backward, the material aid we 
have provided is very limited, and what we 
provide is mainly political and moral sup- 
port. With a population of 700 million, China 
ought to make a greater contribution to hu- 
man progress and we hope that this situa- 
tion of our ability falling short of this wish 
of ours will be gradually changed. 

Mr. President and fellow representatives, 
in accordance with the purposes of the United 
Nations Charter, the United Nations should 
play its due role in maintaining interna- 
tional peace, opposing aggression and inter- 
ference and developing friendly relations and 
cooperation among nations. However, for a 
long period the one or two superpowers have 
utilized the United Nations and have done 
many things in contravention of the United 
Nations Charter against the will of the peo- 
ple of various countries. This situation 
should not continue. 

We hope that the spirit of the United 
Nations Charter will be really and truly fol- 
lowed out. We will stand together with all 
the countries and peoples that love peace and 
uphold justice and work together with them 
for the defense of the national independence 
and state sovereignty of various countries 
and for the cause of safeguarding interna- 
tional peace and promoting human progress. 


DAIRY IMPORTS 


HON. JAMES ABOUREZK 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. ABOUREZE. Mr. Speaker, whether 
one accepts the concept of import quotas 
or not, the fact remains that where such 
quotas exist, every effort should be made 
to plug up all possible loopholes. Since 
1966, there has been a tremendous in- 
crease in dairy imports because importers 
have found ways of legally evading the 
various quotas which apply on many 
dairy import items. The Tariff Commis- 
sion would hold hearings and presiden- 
tial action would seek to close the loop- 
hole. But each time the importers would 
find some new means of evasion. 

For example, in January 1969 a num- 
ber of cheeses were placed under quota, 
but it was decided that any cheese in 
categories which cost more than 47 cents 
would be exempt. The idea was that these 
primarily represented specialty cheeses, 
which are not normally manufactured 
in the United States. But this had proven 
to be another loophole. By 1970 cheeses in 
this category accounted for 25 percent 
of all dairy imports and in recent months 
have been increasing in some instances 
by as much as 115 percent. 

As a result of this, the President did 
ask the Tariff Commission to make rec- 
ommendations on the problem. Hearings 
were held and on July 28 the Tariff Com- 
mission recommended to the President 
that the 47-cent price break be abolished 
and that a quota be established for vari- 
ous types of cheeses regardless of prices. 
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Although this recommendation was made 
over 8 months ago, there has been no 
further action. In fact, importers have 
been expanding their imports on the as- 
sumption that when and if import quotas 
are imposed, they will be based on past 
import figures. Clearly, if imports are 
large, quotas will be large. 

I would commend the President for 
asking the Tariff Commission to hold 
hearings and the Commission for doing 
so promptly. However, now that the rec- 
ommendations have been made, I see no 
reason for the delay in implementing 

em. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


HON. BILL ARCHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
pleased recently to see among my col- 
leagues a growing awareness of the hid- 
den dangers within the OEO extension 
bill presently in House-Senate confer- 
ence. I suspect many of my colleagues are 
still suffering uncer the delusions fos- 
tered by the schemers and supporters of 
this idea, namely, that it is a Federal 
day-care plan. Let me remind you that 
day care was provided for in H.R. 1. 
“Child development,” on the contrary, 
is far, far more. In a recent article Stan- 
ton Evans, the editor of the Indianapolis 
News described it this way: 

Child development is conceived as embrac- 
ing just about everything that has to do with 
the physical, mental, and emotional well- 
being of the child. Its benefits, moreover, are 
not to be limited to the welfare population 
or the working poor; they are explicitly 
intended to reach into every echelon of so- 
ciety, envisioning all American children as 
potential wards of government. 


The very idea of the Federal Govern- 
ment telling parents how to raise their 
children is repugnant to me—and, I am 
confident, to American parents. Not only 
is it unnecessary; it is wrong. Govern- 
ment has no right to interfere with the 
natural workings of the family unit. 
Something is gravely amiss in our na- 
tional priorities when the National Gov- 
ernment worries more about rearing the 
children of decent families than about 
such natural and proper concerns of the 
Nation as national security and economic 
stability. 

This “child development” is a multi- 
billion-dollar proposal—probably $10 bil- 
lion in 2 years. How can we, gentlemen, 
even think of spending such immense 
sums for something not really necessary 
and probably a waste of the investment, 
or possibly even counterproductive of the 
investment, in that we may produce a 
generation of insecure and unloving 
Americans. 

Mr. Stanton Evans’ article deals more 
eloquently than I with the problems in- 
herent in this legislation. I include his 
article from National Review Bulletin, 
in the Recorp at this point: 

At HOME 

Bit by bit the other advocates of “social 

engineering” in Washington are building the 
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machinery required to convert America into 
a totalitarian society. 

These are strong words but they are used 
with some deliberation. It has become appar- 
ent in recent months that certain theoreti- 
cians in the academic and political com- 
munities are out to achieve the most crucial 
goal of every totalitarian regime—to sup- 
plant the authority of the family with the 
power of the state, and to place the upbring- 
ing of children under the control of self- 
styled bureaucratic experts. 

While it would be a wild exaggeration to 
say we are approaching the excesses practiced 
in Nazi Germany or the Communist nations, 
it is no exaggeration to say we are headed in 
the same direction. Running controversies 
over busing of schoolchildren, sex education 
and certain aspects of the population-control 
campaign reveal the pattern clearly. Plainer 
still is the recent drive for “child develop- 
ment” legislation which, carried to its logical 
conclusion, would intrude the power of the 
state into the most intimate concerns of 
family life. The “child development” label, 
in fact, is a misnomer; what we are dealing 
with might more aptly be described as “child 
control.” 

Bills have passed in both House and Senate 
which would increase and systematize fed- 
eral intervention in the matter of raising 
children through a number of devices in- 
cluding “child development” programs and 
councils, and massive resort to day-care cen- 
ters. In this pursuit, child development is 
conceived as embracing just about every- 
thing that has to do with the physical, men- 
tal and emotional well-being of the child. Its 
benefits, moreover, are not to be limited to 
the welfare population or the working poor; 
they are explicitly intended to reach into 
every echelon of society, envisioning all Amer- 
ican children as potential wards of govern- 
ment. 

Just how thorough this intervention is 
meant to be is suggested by the Senate com- 
mittee report on the bill which says it would 
authorize the Federal Government “to in- 
volve itself in comprehensive physical and 
mental health, social and cognitive develop- 
mental services (including family consulta- 
tion), specially designed programs (including 
after-school, summer, weekend and overnight 
programs); identification and treatment of 
physical, mental and emotional problems 
3 - ; prenatal services to reduce malnutri- 
tion, infant and maternal mortality, and the 
incidence of mental retardation; . . . train- 
ing in the fundamentals of child development 
for family members and prospective parents; 
use of child advocates to assist children and 
parents in securing full access to other serv- 
ices; and other activities.” 

To this end the Federal Government will 
solicit customers for day-care centers to 
watch over children, foster a network of 
child-development councils, local policy 
councils, a national center for child devel- 
opment, and a child-development research 
council. The Senate bill contained a further 
provision—frowned on in conference com- 
mittee—for a system of “child advocacy” in 
which freelance trouble-shooters set up in 
local communities would be empowered to in- 
quire into and take “appropriate” action con- 
cerning alleged problems of children. Just 
what “appropriate” action might consist of is 
a matter of interpretation. 

The fundamental child development idea 
is that parents left to their own devices are 
incapable of raising children properly and 
that government must step in and supply 
the necessary expertise. Child developer 
Jacob Javits put the matter succinctly when 
he stated in the Senate: “We have recognized 
that the child is a care of the state, State 
law recognizes it. Federal law has recognized 
it in many affirmative programs. This is but 
the summation, the articulation, in a sophis- 
ticated way, of programs to deal with the 
care of children insofar as society is inter- 
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ested 1n a sound, healthy, educated and well- 
cared-for child.” 

In keeping with this view, the Senate bill 
itself says it is “essential that ... such pro- 
grams be undertaken as a partnership of 
parents, community and state and local gov- 
ernment with appropriate assistance from 
the Federal Government.” Just how all these 
levels of government got themselves dealt 
in as “partners” with parents in the matter 
of forming the emotional and psychological 
life of the child is not made clear, That it 
is and should be so is the starting assumption 
of people like Javits, who wants government 
“to see to the adequate development of the 
child, whatever may be his economic status, 
if that development is deficient.” 

Child-development types are particularly 
strong on getting hold of the child at as 
early an age as possible, the better to mold 
his psyche. One chilling quote to this effect 
appeared some months ago in a journal of 
the National Education Association, stating 
in a forecast for the Seventies that “as non- 
school preschool programs begin to operate, 
educators will assume formal responsibility 
for children when they reach the age of 
two. . , .” Again, the same general theme 
that has popped up in the controversy over 
busing. 

The outlook for the family in all this is 
suggested by Dr. Urie Bronfenbrenner, a child 
developer and admirer of the kibbutzim in 
Israel, who states that “communal forms of 
upbringing have an unquestionable superior- 
ity over all others.” He surmises that when 
the benefits of communal procedure are fully 
realized, the family “will dissolve within the 
context of the future social commune,” So 
turn your calendars forward, everybody— 
1984 may be nearer than you think, 


LANGUAGE OF HOUSE RESOLUTION 
630 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I was won- 
dering if, at this late date, any Member of 
Congress or any member of the executive 
branch would care to say he or she is 
willing, from this day forward, to give his 
or her life, limb, sanity or freedom— 
POW even for another day—further to 
prop up the Saigon dictatorship. 

Other Americans are being ordered to 
do so today. 

Following is the language of House 
Resolution 630, which I introduced on 
September 30, 1971: 

Whereas the President of the United States 
on March 4, 1971, stated that his policy is 
that: “as long as there are American POW's 
in North Vietnam we will have to maintain a 
residual force in South Vietnam. That is the 
least we can negotiate for.” 

Whereas Madame Nguyen Thi Binh, chief 
delegate of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of the Republic of South Viet- 
nam stated on July 1, 1971, that the policy 
of her government is: “If the United States 
Government sets a terminal date for the 
withdrawal from South Vietnam in 1971 as 
the totality of United States forces and those 
of the other foreign countries in the United 
States camp, the parties will at the same time 
agree on the modalities: 

“A. Of the withdrawal in safety from South 
Vietnam of the totality of United States 
forces and those of the other foreign coun- 
tries in the United States camp; 

“B. Of the release of the totality of military 
men of all parties and the civilians captured 
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in the war (including American pilots cap- 
tured in North Vietnam), so that they may 
all rapidly return to their homes. 

“These two operations will begin on the 
same date and will end on the same date. 

“A cease-fire will be observed between the 
South Vietnam People’s Liberation Armed 
Forces and the Armed Forces of the other 
foreign countries in the United States camp, 
as soon as the parties reach agreement on 
the withdrawal from South Vietnam of the 
totality of United States forces and those of 
the other foreign countries in the United 
States camp.” 

Resolved, That the United States shall 
forthwith propose at the Paris peace talks 
that in return for the return of all American 
prisoners held in Indochina, the United 
States shall withdraw all its Armed Forces 
from South Vietnam within sixty days follow- 
ing the signing of the agreement: Provided, 
That the agreement shall contain guarantee 
by the Democratic Republic of Vietnam and 
the Provisional Revolutionary Government of 
the Republic of South Vietnam of safe con- 
duct out of Vietnam for all American pris- 
oners and all American Armed Forces simul- 
taneously. 


CONGRESSWOMAN BELLA S. ABZUG 
TESTIFIES ON TREATMENT OF 
JEWS IN THE SOVIET UNION 


HON. BELLA S. ABZUG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, the Sub- 
committee on Europe of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs has been hold- 
ing hearings on the treatment of Jews in 
the Soviet Union. The obstacles placed 
in the way of Soviet Jews who desire to 
retain their Jewish identity are many, 
and the pressure of American public 
opinion can do much to ease the situa- 
tion. 

The subcommittee was kind enough to 
invite me to express my views on the sub- 
ject; in an effort to inform all of my col- 
leagues about the situation in the Soviet 
Union. I include the text of my state- 
ment in the Recorp at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

The text follows: 

STATEMENT TO SUBCOMMITTEE ON EUROPE ON 
TREATMENT OF JEWS IN THE SOVIET UNION 
My testimony before this subcommittee of 

the House Foreign Affairs Committee is 4 

natural consequence of a lifetime of involve- 

ment in the fight for human rights for all 

people. As a Congresswoman representing a 

district which in its diversity is a microcosm 

of New York. I am dally called upon to de- 
fend the human rights of a multi-ethnic 
constituency. As the only Jewish Congress- 
woman in the House, I am particularly sen- 
sitive to the serious problems facing the 
third largest Jewish community in the 
world—the three million Jews in the Soviet 

Union. 

For Jews who have chosen to assimilate, 
there have been relatively few problems of 
employment and educational opportunities. 
But for Jews who seek to identify and live 
as Jews, with unrestrained access to Jewish- 
language and Hebrew-language cultural, 
religious and educational institutions, in- 
surmountable obstacles have been placed in 
their way. 

In the first three decades of the Soviet 


regime, the State supported a wide network 
of cultural and educational institutions and 


activities for Jews in Yiddish. Today, these 
institutions have, for the most part, been 
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dismantled. Only occasionally are Yiddish 
books published; a Yiddish literary magazine, 
Sovietish Heimiand, appears monthly, and 
much of its edition of 16,000 is for export. 

Soviet legal prohibitions on discrimination 
against religious, national and social groups 
are being flouted. The courageous assertion 
of Jewish consciousness by Soviet Jews con- 
tinues to represent a remarkable phenome- 
non and is evidenced by the tens of thou- 
sands of young Jews who gather to sign and 
dance outside of the synagogues in various 
cities on Simchat Toral and other festivals. 

Although ideologically the Soviet govern- 
ment is committed to atheism, formally it 
allows for freedom of religious worship. How- 
ever, unlike other recognized religious bod- 
ies, Judaism is not permitted any central or 
coordinating structure, and publication of 
prayer books and Bibles is limited. 

Jews who have sought to leave for Israel 
or to rejoin broken or scattered families else- 
where have encountered difficulty, harass- 
ment and imprisonment. It should be noted, 
however, that the Soviet Union has shown 
increasing evidence of its sensitivity to 
world opinion by easing some emigration 
restrictions. 

During my visit to Israel recently, I was 
informed by government officials at an Ab- 
sorption Center which provides temporary 
homes and training facilities for immigrants, 
that the number of Soviet Jews migrating to 
Israel has been stepped up to 1,000 per 
month, The expectation was that 12,000 a 
year would be coming from the Soviet Union, 
about 10,000 from the United States, with 
most of the others coming from Canada and 
Latin America. 

Despite the apparent relaxation of immi- 
gration barriers by the Soviet government, 
many more Jews are waiting to be granted 
exit visas. Some are in prison or labor camps, 
A particularly tragic case is that of Silva 
Zalmanson, a young Jewish woman serving 
a 10-year sentence in a labor camp for al- 
legedly participating in a plot to hijack a 
Russian plane. Mrs. Zalmanson is reportedly 
seriously ill with tuberculosis. 

I have called on the Soviet government to 
show compassion in this case by immediately 
releasing this young woman and allowing her 
to emigrate to Israel, as appears to be her 
wish, 

There remain, of course, millions of Soviet 
Jews who for many reasons will choose to 
stay in the Soviet Union. I feel a keen sense 
of responsibility to them as well. I there- 
fore join my colleagues in urging the govern- 
ment of the USSR to permit its Jewish citi- 
zens the right to live as Jews and to pre- 
serve their cultural and religious heritages, 
or to leave for Israel or for any other country 
to which they wish to emigrate. 

I welcome the announcement by Attorney 
General Mitchell several weeks ago that he 
intends to use his parole authority to admit 
as many Jews from the Soviet Union as are 
able to obtain exit visas and who wish to 
come here. 

I would also like to direct the attention of 
this body to the very serious plight of thou- 
sands of Jews in Syria who face constant 
harassment and imprisonment just for being 
Jews. Twelve Jews were recently arrested for 
attempting to flee the country. Reports from 
Jews who have managed to escape to Israel 
have contained gruesome tales of torture, 
midnight raids upon Jewish homes, and the 
virtual house arrest of the Syrian Jewish 
population. I would hope that our govern- 
ment would speak out in their behalf and 
help them to seek refuge elsewhere. 

My concern for the rights of Jews every- 
where, in the Soviet Union, in Syria, in the 
United States, wherever they may live, re- 
quires me to condemn the terroristic acts of 
the Jewish Defense League, which is neither 
Jewish in its ethics nor anything but pro- 
vocative in its actions. The JDL’s demagogic 
misleader proves daily that he is less con- 
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cerned with the plight of Soviet Jewry than 
he is with his oft stated attempt to rupture 
the detente that exists between our country 
and the USSR. His encouragement of terror- 
istic and violent Acts has been a disservice 
both to the Jews in the Soviet Union and to 
the peace of the world. I am heartened by 
the fact that his group has been repudiated 
by every important leader and organization 
in the Jewish community, as well as by 
Premier Golda Meir and Ambassador Abba 
Eban of the State of Israel. 

In conclusion, I join with the millions of 
people dedicated to human rights who are 
urging that Soviet Jews be granted all of 
the rights of full Soviet citizenship and be 
permitted the right to live as Jews or to 
emigrate. 


THE URGENT NEED FOR CAM- 
PAIGN SPENDING REFORM 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I was not 
surprised to discover that 91 percent of 
constituents who responded to my latest 
legislative questionnaire believe that an 
urgent need exists for campaign spend- 
ing reform. No other question received 
such a high and overwhelming response. 

Their deep concern is justified because 
most Americans are alarmed over the 
dangerous trend of having money—and 
not merit—determine who is to be elected 
to public office. 

In the 1970 campaign, for example, out 
of the 15 major candidates running for 
the U.S. Senate in the seven largest 
States, 11 were millionaires. And accord- 
ing to recent estimates, spending in the 
1968 campaign was 50 percent higher 
than in 1964—and 100 percent greater 
than in 1956. 

Mr. Speaker, this trend toward “buy- 
ing” public office must be reversed, for it 
not only discourages outstanding and 
meritorious candidates from running for 
public office, but also thwarts democracy 
itself. 

That is why I cosponsored a bill on 
April 7, 1971, that would promote fair 
practices in the conduct of election cam- 
paigns for Federal elective offices. 

Title 1 would amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 and limit campaign 
expenditures. 

Title 2 contains amendments to the 
criminal code and calls for disclosure of 
Federal campaign funds. 

And title 3 would provide tax incen- 
tives for contributions to candidates for 
Federal offices. 

It is obvious to any realist that the 
Corrupt Practices Act of 1925 is not an 
effective or respected law and that it 
should be replaced with legislation that 
provides the reform so desperately needed 
in campaign spending and several other 
important areas. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge my col- 
leagues to vote for a bill that will give 
candidates for public office the protec- 
tion they deserve from those who believe 
that wealth alone qualifies them for pub- 
lic office. But even more important, I 
believe that Congress should pass legisla- 
tion that will encourage not the wealth- 
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iest candidates to run for public office, 
but the best—in ability, in integrity, in 
leadership, in achievement, and in dedi- 
cation. 

I hope that we remember what Sena- 
tor Epwarp M. KENNEDY said when he in- 
troduced the Campaign Financing and 
Lobbying Reform Act of 1971. A strong 
and consistent supporter of reform, 
Senator KENNEDY said: 

In an era where calls for reform are heard 
on many fronts, the call for reform of our 
election laws has gone strangely unheard. To 
me, however, this is where reform ought to 
begin, because if we cannot keep our democ- 
racy running and responsive, no amount of 
reform in any other area can succeed. 


And I also hope that Congress remem- 
bers what today’s New York Times edi- 
torial pointed out with such reason and 
truth: 

The integrity and responsiveness of demo- 
cratic self-government are in doubt when 
money barricades the path to public office. 


Mr. Speaker, we have the wisdom to 
know what is right. The question is: Do 
we have the courage to do what is right? 
I hope that we do, for more than Con- 
gress is being carefully watched this 
week by the American people—and per- 
haps the world. History will also be 
watching—and recording—our votes. 
And the conscience of every Member of 
Congress will be peaceful or troubled, de- 
pending on whether they vote for what 
is right, or for what is expedient. 

I have great faith in the Congress and 
in the American people. I believe that 
Congress will do what is right and pass 
a strong, fair and necessary bill that 
will provide real campaign spending re- 
form. 


AEC CHAIRMAN JAMES R. SCHLE- 
SINGER DECLARES CANNIKIN NU- 
CLEAR UNDERGROUND TEST SUC- 
CESSFUL WITH NO EARTHQUAKES 
OR TIDAL WAVES RESULTING AND 
RADIATION CONTAINED 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
Chairman James R. Schlesinger of the 
Atomic Energy Commission recently 
gave a detailed report to the members of 
the Public Works Appropriations Sub- 
committee, of which I am honored to 
serve as chairman, concerning the Can- 
nikin nuclear test under Amchitka Is- 
land in the Aleutians. 

Chairman Schlesinger testified that 
the test was completely successful as an- 
ticipated, with full safeguards and safe- 
ty insured. The 5-megaton explosion 
caused no tidal waves or earthquakes, as 
some alarmists had feared. Any radiation 
from the explosion was completely con- 
tained. 

The Spartan missile warhead was 
proven as an effective instrument of na- 
tional defense in the antiballistic missile 
system. 

The AEC Chairman testified further 
that there was little—only minimal— 
damage to the environment and sug- 
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gested that fish in the area were not con- 
taminated and thus safe for human con- 
sumption. 

The hearing was extensive and cov- 
ered all aspects of the nuclear test, and 
I am pleased to report that this report is 
most helpful and illuminating, assuring 
safety and security. 

In this connection I place in the REC- 
orp herewith my opening statement and 
excerpts from Chairman Schlesinger’s 
testimony. 

These statements follow: 


OPENING STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE 
Joe L., Evins 


We have called this special hearing for a 
special purpose. 

As we open these hearings, we want to 
welcome the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission—Chairman James R. Schles- 
inger—the newly appointed Chairman of 
the AEC. We have asked Chairman Schles- 
inger to give us a report on the results and 
his analysis of the recent Cannikin nuclear 
explosion test under Amchitka Island in the 
Aleutians. 

This 5-megaton explosion was 250 times 
more powerful than the Hiroshima explo- 
sion and did possibly involve some scien- 
tific and political risks. 

Funds for the Cannikin test were appro- 
priated by this Committee and thousands of 
concerned citizens have written letters and 
sent telegrams to this Committee, to the 
Congress, the White House, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission expressing apprehen- 
sion over the test. 

Further, Japan and Canada filed official 
protests against the test and the United 
States Supreme Court, by a vote of four to 
three, decided against postponement of the 
test. 

While this Committee supported the fund 
request by the AEC and Department of De- 
fense, a number of advisers had some qualms 
about this experiment—important though 
it is to our national defense. 

This test involved the detonation of a 
warhead of the Spartan missile which is the 
primary weapon of the Anti-Ballistic Mis- 
sile System of the United States. 

Unfortunately, such tests seem n 
in the view of many nuclear and defense 
scientists, as long as the nuclear arms race 
continues. 

As we climb up the ladder of nuclear es- 
calation, it seems that each rung must be 
tested. 

Certainly it is the hope of many that it 
will not be necessary to step further up the 
high explosion test ladder. 

We recognize that our Nation must de- 
fend itself against attack and must maintain 
its technological and defensive strength and 
superiority. 

The only alternative would be an enforce- 
able agreement between the United States 
and the Soviet Union limiting the produc- 
tion and deployment of nuclear weapons— 
and let’s hope such an agreement can be 
achieved. 

Mr. Chairman, we are aware of your pub- 
lic statements that this test was su 

We understand there were no tidal waves 
or earthquakes of any appreciable proportion 
as & result of the Cannikin test. 

The Committee will be interested in your 
further report and more detailed analysis of 
data and results of the test. 

We will appreciate your statement on your 
conclusions following the test and your pro- 
viding this Committee with a report first on 
this most recent test will be appreciated. 

After this, the Members of the Committee 
may have further questions concerning other 
aspects of the Commission’s programs—par- 
ticularly with respect to the Calvert Cliffs 
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Decision—and what actions are being taken 
by the Commission to implement this deci- 
sion. 


STATEMENT BY Dr. JAMES R. SCHLESINGER, 
CHAIRMAN, U.S. Atomic ENERGY COMMIS- 
SION 
Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to have this 

opportunity today to report to the Commit- 

tee on three activities of the Atomic Energy 

Commission which recently have attracted 

considerable Congressional and public in- 

terest. 

These areas are: the proof test of the Spar- 
tan warhead for our Anti-Ballistic Missile 
system which took place November 6 on 
Amchitka Island; the implementation of the 
Federal Court decision in the Calvert Cliffs 
case; and the work we are doing to carry out 
President Nixon’s policy of commercial de- 
monstration of a fast breeder reactor by 1980 
to help meet the nation’s needs for clean 
energy. 

First, let me discuss the Cannikin test on 
Amchitka. 

As you know, before that test was con- 
ducted there were a number of melodramatic 
statements concerning the possibility of Can- 
nikin triggering a major earthquake, causing 
a tidal wave, or otherwise resulting in sub- 
stantial environmental damage. Based on our 
extensive experience and our calculations, 
we were confident there would be no such 
disastrous consequences. I was present on 
Amchitka with my wife and two of my 
daughters when the Cannikin device was 
fired, Congressman and Mrs. Craig Hosmer 
also were there as was Congressman Orval 
Hansen. 

I can report with pride that the Cannikin 
test appears to have been successful based 
on a quick look at the diagnostics, and we 
should now be able to introduce the Spartan 
warhead into the weapons inventory within 
the appropriate deployment schedule. From 
the environmental standpoint, damage was 
minimal. There were no large earthquakes, 
no tidal waves, no releases of radiation. To 
date there are no indications of any signifi- 
cant environmental impact beyond the area 
of the immediate test site, and none was 
anticipated. 

As a matter of interest, it is possible that 
the nation may have received an unexpected 
benefit from the Cannikin test. Dr. E. R. 
Engdahl, a research physicist at the Palmer 
Seismological Observatory in Alaska, has 
stated the test may have provided informa- 
tion which will be useful in preventing spon- 
taneous earthquakes, Dr. Engdahl has sug- 
gested that explosions such as Cannikin 
could be used to relieve stresses in the 
earth’s crust, thus minimizing the chances 
of a buildup which would result in an earth- 
quake. The matters merits further study by 
experts in seismology, both within the Com- 
mission and outside. 


SENATOR BYRD AND FAP 


HON. W. C. (DAN) DANIEL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. DANIEL of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
on November 1, Senator Harry FLOOD 
Byrp, who like myself is privileged to 
call himself a Virginian, addressed the 
Senate briefly on the subject of welfare 
reform or, as he so properly labeled it, 
“welfare expansion.” Senator BYRD pos- 
sesses the happy faculty of being able 


to reduce his comments to readily under- 
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stood basic English; in this statement he 
has once more done this. 

The rockbottom soundness of his 
thinking was not lost on the editor of 
the Richmond News Leader, who com- 
mented on Senator Byrp’s statement 
Friday, November 5. I respectfully insert 
the editorial in the Recorp, so that my 
colleagues may be aware of this reaction 
to the Senator’s forthright statement. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Richmond (Va.) News Leader, 

Nov. 5, 1971] 


SENATOR BYRD AND FAP 


Virginia Senator Harry F. Byrd, Jr., is to 
be commended for taking a strong stand 
against the Nixon Administration’s Family 
Assistance Plan. 

In an eloquent speech on the Senate floor, 
Senator Byrd explained his opposition to 
FAP in terms that should impress even the 
most avid supporters of the plan. First, the 
Senator said, FAP lacks adequate work in- 
centives. It would establish the precedent of 
a guaranteed annual income. It would cost 
$5 billion more a year in Federal funds than 
the present welfare system. The number of 
persons on welfare would increase from 14 
million to 26 million. And last, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
would have to hire 80,000 new employees 
to administer the program. 

These are telling points against FAP, which 
parades as a welfare reform program. It does 
not reform, as Senator Byrd pointed out; it 
merely expands, continuing the trend of re- 
cent years. In fiscal 1962, the Federal govern- 
ment spent $2.7 billion on welfare; in the 
current fiscal year, it will spend around $14.2 
billion. Under FAP, these costs. would in- 
crease by some $5 billion, according to HEW 
estimates; quite likely the actual increase 
would be far in excess of $5 billion. 

Beyond the matter of increased costs, 
which the Federal government certainly can- 
not afford, a number of other questions oc- 
cur. Is the nation really willing to adopt a 
guaranteed income plan, even at the rate 
of $2,400 a year for a family of four? The 
record of the Social Security program sug- 
gests that in time the minimum would 
exceed reason, as Congress bowed to political 
pressures to provide more, ever more. By 
making the poor eligible for welfare benefits, 
FAP also would thrust dependency upon mil- 
lions of Americans who have chosen to earn 
their own way. 

The results of several studies suggest that 
the work incentives supposedly incorporated 
into FAP are not effective at all. FAP is no 
“workfare” plan, as the Administration sug- 
gests; it would encourage indolence and re- 
ward dependency. It would increase the vast 
bureaucracy of HEW, which already has too 
great a grip on the American public. It would 
commit the nation firmly to the concept of 
the welfare state, providing cradle-to-the- 
grave security. Even now, some sociologists 
say that the public has an obligation to sup- 
port anyone whether he chooses to work or 
not, giving a hint as how FAP, if approved, 
would expand in the future. 

Everyone agrees that the current welfare 
program is a mess and badly needs revision. 
Its slipshod administration cries out for 
thorough overhaul. But as Senator Byrd says, 
any program that would double the num- 
ber of recipients and increase the costs by 
one-third or more hardly constitutes reform. 
The President has asked Congress, as a part 
of his economic policies, to delay the effective 
date of FAP until July 1, 1973, although some 
members of Congress hope to tack it on to 
an unrelated measure and make it effective 
sooner. Because of its many faults, FAP 
should not be postponed merely until the 
beginning of fiscal year 1974, but forever. 
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FEDERAL ELECTION REFORM 


HON. STEWART B. McKINNEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. McKINNEY. Mr. Speaker, this 
week Congress will grapple with the re- 
form of our Federal election laws. Tradi- 
tionally the House floor has been the 
burial grounds for effective, enforceable 
election legislation. As a result, we are 
now reaping the benefits of 46 years of 
legislative loopholes and inconsistencies. 

Let me for a moment run through some 
of the more salient points I have un- 
covered. 

Ever since the Corrupt Practices Act 
was adopted in 1925, no—and I repeat— 
no candidate has ever been prosecuted 
for a violation. Now I do not wish to 
needlessly impugn the integrity of my fel- 
lows, but what kind of a hard hitting law 
do we have that in the last 46 years has 
not found one case of malfeasance. 

Another fact you might find of inter- 
est: In the Nation’s seven largest States 
in 1970, 11 of the 15 major candidates 
were millionaires. Now if this indicates a 
trend, I would just say that while I cer- 
tainly applaud any man who can make 
a million dollars, I do not recall the Con- 
stitution recommending or mandating in- 
dividual fiscal acumen as a prerequisite 
for holding Federal office. As a matter of 
fact, as a lad in school I was taught al- 
most the opposite—that our Constitution 
was written to protect the people from 
the abuses of power and wealth that were 
so common in the aristocracies and mon- 
archies of Europe. 

Of all the measures so far introduced, 
I find the Senate measure the most effec- 
tive legislative tool so far presented. The 
measure which passed the Senate, 882, 
consisted of the following points: 

First, repeals section 315 equal time; 

Second, limits charges for radio and 
television time to “lowest unit cost” in 
— before primary and general elec- 

ons; 

Third, limits spending by Federal can- 
didates to 5 cents times the number of 
eligible voters—population over 18—for 
broadcasting, and 5 cents for newspapers, 
magazines and billboards; 

Fourth, requires detailed periodic re- 
ports by all candidates, individuals, and 
committees in all campaigns for Federal 
office. This would extend requirements 
for filing reports to all primary elections, 
the presidential nominating process and 
State and District of Columbia commit- 
tees not now covered; and 

Fifth, creates an independent Federal 
Elections Commission. 

However, I believe two modifications 
which will be offered on the floor would 
strengthen the measure. 

The repeal of section 315 has drawn 
criticism from some as leaving candidates 
at the mercy of biased local broadcasters. 
Recognizing such a possibility and being 
cognizant of the fact that an effective 
alternative is not feasible for floor de- 
bate at this late date, I support efforts to 
defer the repeal of section 315 and man- 
date the Federal Communications Com- 
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mission to study the issues involved and 
propose new stautory safeguards before 
January 1, 1973. 

I further support the establishment of 
a Registry of Election Finance in the 
General Accounting Office. The registry 
would have the same duties and powers 
as the Independent Election Commis- 
sion proposed in the Senate bill but would 
be governed by a seven-member board, 
two of whom would be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House, two by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate, two by 
the President and the Comptroller Gen- 
eral. 

The restoration of public confidence 
in the integrity of our electoral process is 
the question before Congress. If we are to 
encourage integrity and responsiveness in 
Government, then passage of S. 382 
is of paramount importance. 


THE DETRACTORS 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, the 
chairman of the board of editors of Trial 
Magazine recently wrote an editorial 
that should be of interest to all lawyers 
and legislators. 

The editorial follows: 

THE DETRACTORS 


(By Alfred S. Julien, Chairman, Board of 
Editors) 

Who speaks for the bar? 

Who defends the judiciary and the Ameri- 
can court system? 

Is it the Chief Judge of the Supreme Court 
of the United States when he says: “All too 
often overzealous advocates seem to think 
the zeal and effectiveness of a lawyer de- 
pends on how thoroughly he can disrupt 
proceedings?” 

The words “all too often" make this an 
overblown complaint lacking validity. A pre- 
liminary study sponsored by the Association 
of the Bar of The City of New York, funded 
by the Ford Foundation, after querying 1600 
judges, reports in-court misbehavior by 
lawyers as insignificant. A working trial 
judge, William O. Mehrtens, U.S. District 
Judge in Miami says: “I have really had no 
problem at all. I know of none that the other 
judges have had.” 

A ready forum for criticisms are programs 
of the American Bar Association. For exam- 
ple, Attorney General Mitchell also used the 
American Bar Association proceedings in 
London to deprecate the American system 
when he said: “The hydra of excess proce- 
duralisms, archaic formalisms, pretrial mo- 
tions, post-trial motions, appeals, postpone- 
ments, continuances, (and) collateral attack 
can have the effect of dragging justice to 
death and stealing the very life out of the 
law.” 

For Mr. Mitchell’s information, and hope- 
fully for his English audience: Justice is 
alive and well and living in the United States. 

Can the champion of the bar be Senator 
Percy? During a July Senate Permanent In- 
vestigating Subcommittee hearing, he put 
this barbed question to an unidentified wit- 
ness: “Would you agree with street talk that 
Judge S. is the best judge money can buy?” 

The reply, which was permitted to go un- 
challenged, was: “I would agree with you 
100%. But there is no judge in New York I 
couldn't reach.” 
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These well-placed judges and politicians 
really are not our spokesmen, they are the 
detractors. 

The bar and the judiciary have often been 
fair game for unfair critics. But now the 
leading gamesters are to be found in our 
midst. 

Meanwhile, we do not lack for critics out- 
side our ranks. In a recent book entitled 
Search for Justice, four newsmen say: 
“American Justice works accidentally if at 
all.” 

These pundits base their generalization on 
three cases: (1) Clay Shaw in Louisiana; 
(2) J. Earl Ray, the convicted slayer of Dr. 
Martin Luther King and (3) Sirhan Sirhan, 
who killed Senator Robert Kennedy. 

It is probably coincidental that in all three 
cases these writers concede American justice 
accomplished a proper result. 

Where then are our defenders? Why should 
our critics go unchallenged? 

There must be some bar association official 
who knows that thousands of cases are tried 
daily and that since the communist trials, 
before Judge Harold Medina in 1949, only the 
Chicago trials before Judge Hoffman in 1969 
and the recent Black Panther acquittals be- 
fore Justice Murtagh in New York this year 
raised any issue regarding proper advocate 
behavior. 

The questions arising in these rare cases, 
one of which remains to be determined on 
appeal, do not typify the day-in and day-out 
behavior of our trial bar. Sometimes judicial 
abrasiveness incites the behavior, the pro- 
priety of which is in question. 

This year it appears to be the “in” thing 
to applaud the English system while dero- 
gating our own. 

Our system is infinitely superior. 

We cherish the jury; England considers it 
a luxury, unnecessary to its civil causes and, 
according to one of its authorities, shortly 
to be considered a matter for elimination in 
criminal cases involving, “complicated finan- 
cial and commercial transactions.” (Paper 
delivered by Sir Frederick Lawton, Judge of 
Her Majesty’s Supreme Court of Judicature, 
at the meeting of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, 1971.) 

England, a nation of many mistakes, has 
forgotten her own William Blackstone, who 
said: “. .. trial by jury ever has been, and I 
trust ever will be, looked upon as the glory 
of the English law. And, if it has so great an 
advantage over others in regulating civil 
property, how much must that advantage be 
heightened, when it is applied to criminal 
Civil rights are the backbone of our system. 
But England permits the imprisonment of 
Suspected persons, such as the Irish rebels, 
indeterminately without hearing or trial. 

Sir Lawton also said: “Justices are the 
Queen's delegates to perform her constitu- 
tional duty of maintaining law and order.” 
Are they really saying things like that in 
1971? Not even a wig can cloak the impov- 
erlshment of an idea of allegiance to the 
Crown rather than to the people. 

Judge Lawton also stated: “We have the 
advantage over you of a smaller body of case 
law and statute law. As a Judge, I can go 
weeks on end without having cited to me a 
single case. The principles of our criminal 
law are now firmly established.” 

Everything fixed, easily ascertainable, and 
categorized! How different from our common 
law, which occasionally changes because it 
must never be rigid but constantly attuned to 
progress. 

For a Senate Committee to provide house 
room to vilify our judiciary—as one which 
can easily be bought—brings monstrous in- 
jury to our system. This ugly smear damages 
our entire judiciary. It has to hurt every 
Judge where he lives. 

In 37 years of practice before hundreds of 
judges, I have met some judges who had 
leanings. But all men have preferences and 
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none is perfect. I have never known a truly 
corrupt judge. The judiciary of this country 
has an extraordinary record behind it. 

Trial’s columns will be open to the defense 
of the bar and the judiciary against all critics, 
without and within. And, whatever malaise 
exists in our profession will likewise be re- 
ported. 

The lawyer and the judge—and most im- 
portantly, the public—are entitled to nothing 
less, 


GOLDEN HORSESHOE HONORED 


HON. G. WILLIAM WHITEHURST 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. WHITEHURST. Mr. Speaker, the 
activities of a patriotic American or- 
ganization have been brought to my 
attention, and I want to share the group’s 
accomplishments and goals with my 
colleagues. 

The organization is the Golden Horse- 
shoe, founded on the 234th anniversary 
of George Washington's birthday, Febru- 
ary 22, 1966. It is devoted to the pursuit 
of patriotism and has become best known 
for its service to veterans. It sends books, 
magazines, and other small items de- 
signed to boost the morale of servicemen 
in hospitals. The founder, W. Glenn El- 
liott, has received letters of appreciation 
from the Veterans’ Administration, the 
Red Cross, and many hospitals receiving 
the service offered by the Golden Horse- 
shoe. 

The story of W. Glenn Elliott and the 
Golden Horseshoe is well told in a front 
page article written by Howard Swindle 
and published in the July 29, 1971 edi- 
tion of the Virginia Beach Sun, a lead- 
ing weekly paper serving the resort city 
of Virginia Beach, Va. I include the arti- 
cle at this point in the RECORD: 

GLENN ELLIOoTT—OLD-FASHIONED, FLAG- 

WavING AMERICAN PATRIOT 
(By Howard Swindle) 

W. Glenn Elliott, 74 white-haired and 
bow-tied, had just finished telling about 
driving a Model-T Ford ambulance through 
the ruts of a war-torn France in 1918 and 
about his mule named Maude. 

Elliott’s experiences sounded much like 
those of novelist Ernest Hemingway, also an 
ambulance driver, during his tour in Italy. 
Perhaps it was these experiences, encountered 
more than 50 years ago, that led Elliott to 
his “labor of love” the American Society of 
the Golden Horseshoe. 

Navy Lieutenant Philip Heth, Elliott's next 
door neighbor and close friend, describes the 
society as “an organization dedicated to 
good, old-fashioned, flag-waving American 
patriotism.” 

True to Elliott’s lifestyle, every jar has a 
small red, white and blue flag taped to it. 
Elliott’s den, or “office” as he calis it, is covy- 
ered with small flags and boxes of jars. On a 
cluttered cot lies a large, faded flag. I've got 
to get another flag,” Elliott said, “this one’s 
getting pretty oid.” He flies it in front of his 
house every day, and he says he'll continue 
to fly it until the war in Vietnam ends. 

Of his cross-country fund-raising trips, 
Elliott says, “We do anything and every- 
thing we can possibly do to revive patriot- 
ism in Americans.” Though the American 
Society of The Golden Horseshoe (the name 
comes from an event in development of co- 
lonial America) concerns itself primarily with 
servicemen overseas, it also attempts to have 
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the fiag flown from as many places as pos- 
sible. 

And, if ever there was an old-fashioned 
flag waver, it would have to be W. Glenn 
Elliott, World War I ambulance driver, World 
War II lieutenant colonel in the Virginia 
State Guard and current advocate of any- 
thing patriotic. 

Hanging in a prominent place in Elliott’s 
home within earshot of Oceana Naval Air 
Station is a plaque from a naval evacuation 
hospital in DaNang, Vietnam. The hospital 
along with other military and veteran hos- 
pitals throughout the world, has reaped the 
benefits of Elliott’s flag-waving brand of pa- 
triotism. Since he founded the Society of The 
Golden Horseshoe in early 1966, the organi- 
zation has sent more than $18,000 in ciga- 
rettes, tobacco, peanuts, candy and books to 
servicemen everywhere. 

About every 10 days, Elliott gets in his 
nine-year-old Chevrolet for a tiring trip that 
takes him through Chesapeake, Suffolk, 
Petersburg and Richmond collecting money 
from nearly 100 quart jars he has placed in 
restaurants, small grocery stores and other 
businesses. It is the pennies, nickles, dimes 
and sometimes quarters left in these jars by 
customers that finance a pack of cigarettes, 
a@ bar of candy or a can of peanuts for a GI 
in Vietnam. 

The society lists as honorary life members 
former Alabama governor George C. Wallace, 
Senator Harry F. Byrd, Jr., Virginia Beach 
councilman Frank A. Dusch and former Sen- 
ator A. Willis Robertson who suggested the 
society’s name. 

One of the society’s most recent campaigns 
revolves around gaining support “for our 
leaders in their defense of J. Edgar Hoover 
and the FBI.” But a talk with the society’s 
founder leaves little doubt as to the primary 
aim of the society—helping the serviceman. 

Elliott, a former adjutant of the Virginia 
American Legion and a civil service worker, 
speaks proudly of his family's military serv- 
ice. “One of my forefathers fought in the 
Revolutionary War,” he said. Since then, 
there have been relatives in the War of 1812, 
the Civil War, the Spanish American War, 
World Wars I and II, the Korean Conflict and 
Vietnam. 

At the age of 69, Elliott exhausted all ave- 
nues trying to volunteer for duty in Vietnam 
so his grandson wouldn’t have to go. He told 
a neighbor. “That’s one less young man who'd 
be shot at—I’ve already lived a full life.” 

A small picture frame with an American 
flag and three rows of ribbons hangs in El- 
liott’s office. “Those belonged to my son 
Jack,” he says. “Raising children you can be 
proud of, is one of the most noble things a 
parent can do.” His son, a member of a flight 
crew during World War II, was killed during 
a mission over Germany. 

Elliott's campaign to send gifts to service- 
men dates back to World War II when a cig- 
arette salesman told him he could send 
tobacco overseas tax free. He took time off 
from his post as editor and business manager 
of the Virginia Legionnaire magazine to pass 
out containers for the funds. 

Today, Elliott has an agreement with sev- 
eral tobacco companies in which they pack 
the cigarettes and send them directly from 
their factories. “Since they’re sent tax free,” 
Elliott says, “we only pay about 11 cents per 
pack.” He has similar agreements with pea- 
nut and candy manufacturers. 

To pacify one woman who was “hard 
against tobacco,” Elliott changed the sign 
on his cannisters from “Send Tobacco to Men 
in Vietnam” to “Send Goodies to Men in Viet- 
nam.” “After I changed the sign, she let me 
put a jar in her store,” he said. 

He said a few gift packages sent to indi- 
viduals in Vietnam have come back stamped 
KIA (Killed in Action) and MIA (Missing 
in Action). 

Elliott’s cannisters also serve as a pretty 
good barometer for public opinion on the 
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war in Vietnam. “When Lieutenant Calley 
was being tried, donations went up quite a 
bit,” Elliott said. Thinking people might give 
more money if they were contributing to 
veterans in government hospitals, Elliott 
changed a few of his signs, emphasizing the 
veteran. “Those cannisters with Vietnam 
written on them drew quite a few more dona- 
tions than the others (those emphasizing the 
veteran) ,” Elliott said. 

“You'd be surprised how many (jars) are 
tampered with,” Elliott said. “Some are gone. 
Some are broken. I’m sometimes lucky if a 
third aren’t broken or stolen.” 

Occasionally when he packs a box of gifts 
for men in Vietnam, Elliott encloses a letter 
asking the GI's to write businessmen who 
have allowed him to put cannisters in their 
stores. “That’s just so they (businessmen) 
will know the money is going where I say 
it’s going,” Elliott said. As treasurer of the 
society, he keeps records of incomes and 
expenditures which he makes available to 
members periodically. 

“About 90 per cent of our dues goes for 
sending items to Vietnam,” Elliott said. 
“Postage is one of the big things.” 

Though Elliott won't admit it, his travel 
expenses every 10 days are another big ex- 
pense—an expense not completely covered by 
donations. “Oh, I dip into my jeans every 
once in a while,” he said. “I’ve got clothes 
to wear, food to eat and a place to sleep and 
I just thank the Lord that I can spend my 
time doing something to help, however small 
it might be.” 


U.S. SENATOR JAMES L. BUCKLEY 
SPEAKS BEFORE THE NEW YORK 
FARM BUREAU 


HON. ROBERT C. McEWEN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
in the Recor» for the benefit of my col- 
leagues the speech delivered by New 
York junior Senator James L. BUCKLEY, 
before the New York Farm Bureau in 
Ellenville, N.Y., on November 8, 1971. It 
is a thoughtful presentation of concern 
for our environment with a balanced 
understanding of the need of public sup- 
port for the cost that must be borne. 

The speech follows: 


I would like to thank you for this oppor- 
tunity to be with you tonight—for several 
reasons, first of all, I have far too few oppor- 
tunities to meet with members of the exten- 
sive farm community of New York State. 
Secondly, I am a country boy by upbringing 
and “druthers”, and I am always grateful for 
a chance to shake away from the soot and 
noise of our cities for the clean air and beauty 
of rural New York. Finally, you provide me 
with an audience of intuitive conservation- 
ists, an audience of men and women who be- 
cause you live on the land and from the land, 
understanc better than most that man must 
learn to coexist in harmony with nature, if 
in the last analysis, he is to survive. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation has 
been actively working to protect the environ- 
ment long before the public-at-large under- 
stood that a problem existed. Because of your 
work over the years, and that of others who 
have shared your early concern, the Ameri- 
can public has finally come to understand 
that one of the most important needs of our 
age is to learn to curb, and finally to elim- 
inate, the contamination of the air and water 
and land which, in the last few years, has 
reached epidemic proportions. 

Happily, the cumulative effects of this edu- 
cative work has finally aroused a broad public 
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interest in ecological matters, and this fact 
alone justifies the hope and expectation that 
we will at last redirect our energies towards 
learning to live with our natural environ- 
ment and not in conflict with it, 

Perhaps I am more conscious than most 
as to the suddenness of this new public 
awareness because in 1968, when I first found 
myself involved in a statewide political cam- 
paign, and one in which I know I had ab- 
solutely no chance of winning. I decided 
that so long as I was engaged in the ordeal 
of marathon speechmaking, I might as well 
be sounding the environmental alarm, by 
trying to convince my listeners that what 
Rachel Carson had been writing about was 
not fantasy, but rather the hard facts about 
a clear and present danger to human life 
and to the natural order. 

I am sorry to say that I met with such 
stares of blank indifference that I soon had 
to drop the subject. One of my principal 
supporters, in fact, sent me a letter chastising 
me for wasting campaign time on a “non- 
issue.” 

Yet just one year later, the President of the 
United States established the fight against 
pollution and to preserve some of what re- 
mained of our natural heritage as a central 
objective of his administration and the word 
“ecology” had become a battlecry. 

For the first time, the public interest had 
become so captured by a concern for the 
preservation of the environment that effec- 
tive public action had become possible, and 
the prosecution of polluters thinkable. 

But the very strength of the interest which 
has developed has in it its own dangers, 
because we must avoid the kind of unreason- 
able demand for Eden now which could yet 
discredit the cause of conservation in the 
eyes of a public which is producer as well as 
consumer, a public which has become ac- 
customed to the material luxuries created 
by our technology, a public which in the last 
analysis will determine how fast, and at 
what cost, we will be allowed to pursue our 
necessary environmental goals. 

Having come this far on a wave of well- 
directed emotion, we must now lower the 
volume and concentrate on the development 
of programs and attitudes which will lead us 
towards cleaner waters and cleaner air, to 
better land uses and to a fuller life at achiev- 
able rates and at acceptable costs. 

I can think of no better place to talk 
about the environment than here in New 
York State, and to an organization such as 
yours. 

This State of ours, perhaps more typically 
than most, is a composite of what is beauti- 
ful and what has become ugly in our life. 

Throughout virtually every region of New 
York one can still find meandering streams, 
quiet villages, forested mountains, orchards 
and vineyards, truck and dairy farms, small 
lakes. 

It is still possible for millions of our people 
to find that serenity and spirtual uplift 
which comes from a personal immersion in 
nature. New Yorkers who trouble to do so 
can still find for themselves what Thoreau 
meant when he wrote, “in wildness is the 
salvation of the world.” 

Yet in almost every region of New York, 
we still see factories belching out their fumes 
or pouring pollution into our lakes and 
streams, and our people still carelessly litter- 
ing the land. 

You are meeting in one of the most beauti- 
ful areas of the country; and yet you can 
board an airplane just a few miles away and, 
within a few minutes, be hovering over one 
of the world’s great cities, a city which more 
often than not these days is obscured by an 
atmospheric pall which hides the mounds of 
garbage and debris which demean a city 
whose galleries, theatres, skyscrapers and 
concert halls beckon visitors from around the 
globe. 

The American Farm Bureau and others 
have done a magnificent job in educating the 
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public as to the ecological facts of twentieth 
century American life and in sparking the 
interest which is quite literally revolution- 
izing public attitudes, But we need to do 
more. We now need to make sure that the 
public fully understands the difficulties and 
the costs which will be involved in seeking to 
achieve our environmental goals. We need 
to encourage a well-informed and balanced 
view of the job that must be done. 

One starting point, it seems to me, is to 
discourage the tendency to seek out a special 
villain. The fact is, there is no single culprit. 
As our friend Pogo accurately observed: “We 
have met the enemy and he is us.” For too 
many millennia, human beings have simply 
taken their natural surroundings for granted. 
Yes, our factories have poured their wastes 
in evyer-greater volume into our air and 
waters—but so have our municipalities and 
so have we as the eager consumers of all 
those material goods which are produced by 
our industries. 

I submit that there is nothing much to be 
gained from pointing fingers but there is a 
great deal to be lost from indiscriminate 
accusations. I have been on the Public Works 
Subcommittee on Air and Water Pollution 
long enough to learn something about the 
response of American industry to increas- 
ingly tightened antipollution controls. 

Certainly some companies have dragged 
their heels; certainly there have been com- 
plaints about excessive regulation or unrea- 
sonable goals and many of these have been 
well taken. 

But I have been deeply impressed by the 
sense of commitment which so many of our 
industrial managers have shown in working 
to abate pollution once they have determined 
the standards they are expected to meet. 

Yes, there is the threat of the stick. But 
there is also that willing display of good 
citizenship which is so characteristic of this 
country. 

To cite a few figures, the chemical indus- 
try last year spent $600 million for pollution 
abatement. Expenditures by the automobile, 
electric utilities, and petroleum industries— 
this year alone—total almost one and one 
half billion dollars. 

On the average, American companies will 
have increased their pollution-contro] spend- 
ing 46 per cent this year over last; and they 
will spend at least $18 billion over the next 
five years to meet newly-defined standards. 

Now I am not here as a propagandist for 
American business, but merely as one who 
deeply believes that we will make the great- 
est progress if the public recognizes that all 
elements of our society have in fact been 
at fault and that they are all now beginning 
to work together—and to work together with 
increasing effectiveness—to achieve our com- 
monly desired goals. 

This brings me to the second area where 
I believe the public needs to be better 
informed. 

Because we are not yet able to swim with 
impunity in every lake and every stream of 
New York State, because we still must pene- 
trate a veil of yellow smog to land on New 
York City’s airports, the public tends to 
think that there has been no response, or at 
least an inadequate response to the environ- 
mental crisis which they have only lately 
come to understand. 

Somehow, in our insistence on instant re- 
sults, we are apt to lose sight of the very real 
progress which has been made in just the 
past two years. 

Although we have had State and Federal 
anti-pollution laws on the books for decades, 
polluters are only now being prosecuted pre- 
cisely because only now have we as a people 
begun to take the problem of pollution 
seriously and therefore have made the prose- 
cution of major employers and taxpayers 
possible. 

At the national level, we have reorganized 
our institutions in a fundamental manner in 
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order to more effectively mobilize our en- 
vironmental efforts. 

The new attitude towards governmental 
responsibility was succinctly put on New 
Year’s Day, 1970, when President Nixon ob- 
served, while signing a bill which established 
the new Council on Environmental Quality 
“it is literally now or never.” As if to under- 
score his seriousness, the President devoted a 
major portion of his State of the Union ad- 
dress that year to the subject of the environ- 
ment, and followed that speech with a special 
message to Congress. It included thirty-seven 
specific actions and proposals to enhance en- 
vironmental quality—the most comprehen- 
sive environmental program ever presented. 
The package included a ten-billion dollar 
Clean Waters Act, requests for more rigorous 
air and water pollution standards, higher 
fines for violators, and considerably more 
money for other research and enforcement 
Purposes. 

Subsequent proposals have been impressive 
in their variety and scope. They range from 
the provision of billions of dollars for new 
and improved waste treatment facilities to 
the creation of new wildlife refuges; from 
ordering a crackdown on alligator poachers 
to providing the States with millions of 
dollars with which to purchase land areas for 
recreational use; from tightening controls 
over the discharge of toxic and hazardous 
materials to provision for long range research 
for the development of alternative pollution 
free ways of generating electricity. 

But what I believe to be the most signifi- 
cant evidence of this commitment to en- 
vironmental quality is the fact that purely 
ecological considerations are now being ac- 
corded more than “equal time,” so to speak, 
in determining whether specific projects will 
be allowed to go forward. This has been made 
clear on several occasions when projects of 
great value, as measured in traditional eco- 
nomic terms, have been terminated precisely 
because of a demonstration of their adverse 
environmental impact, and despite the fact 
that these decisions required the abandon- 
ment of sizable investments, 

I need only cite the cancellation of the 
plans for a super jetport in the Florida Ever- 
glades, the suspension of the one-third com- 
pleted trans-Florida Canal; and most recent- 
ly, the decision not to permit construction of 
two oil production platforms as well as the 
suspension of operations on thirty-five Fed- 
eral leases in the Santa Barbara Channel. 

A certain amount of criticism has been 
levelled at some of the Federal activities. But 
I can certify to you from my own experience 
that any deficiencies—and believe me, there 
are many—are not attributable to any lack 
of a desire to take realistic and effective ac- 
tion to abate pollution and to protect natural 
areas. The fact is that an extraordinary ef- 
fort is underway and new enforcement and 
planning agencies are necessarily experienc- 
ing the most severe growing pains as they 
try to put themselves together from scratch 
in order to be able to assume and execute the 
enormous responsibilities which have been 
thrust upon them. 

You know from your own experience that 
what I have described in terms of the Federal 
effort is mirrored by the work being done in 
New York. As it is now being done across the 
nation—as state and local governments be- 
gin to come to grips with their own environ- 
mental responsibilities. 

We now come to another area which is far 
more difficult for the public to grasp but 
about which it is particularly important that 
we educate the public lest they be led to 
expect the impossible. 

I speak now about the extent of our ig- 
norance in so many areas which are essen- 
tial to our understanding of environmental 
cause and effect; and therefore, to our under- 
standing as to how best to control air and 
water pollution, how best to use our lands. 

We have learned just enough about ecolog- 
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ical interrelationships to know that we can- 
not do anything which has a significant im- 
pact on any one element of our biological or 
physical surroundings without triggering a 
chain of reactions which can be quite star- 
tling in their ultimate effect. 

We start tampering with the natural state 
of our streams in order to achieve a measure 
of flood control, and suddenly we find that 
we have unleashed downstream floods and 
erosion, that we have lowered our water 
tables and that we have upset biological 
balances. 

We spray new wonder insecticides to pro- 
tect a patch of forest from a particular pest, 
and lo, a decade or so later we begin to won- 
der what has happened to the duck hawks 
we used to see about. 

We take the suds out of detergents and 
think we have licked the problem only to 
find our lakes turning green from the phos- 
phates we have poured down our drains. 

But then, as we try to focus total blame 
on detergents for the phenomenon of eu- 
trophication, we find that we have oversim- 
plified the problem as phosphates are not 
the only nutrients which will cause an ex- 
cessive growth of algae nor are detergents 
the only source of the phosphate enrichment 
of our waters. 

We start substituting other materials for 
the phosphates in our detergents only to 
learn, as we did recently, that the substi- 
tutes are in other ways far more hazardous. 

We are therefore beginning to learn that 
we must proceed with utmost caution, that 
we must test out each new substance, each 
new technique for its most extended bio- 
logical consequence. We also know that there 
are other causes of pollution of our waters 
than those that can be identified with the 
discharge from our sewers and factories. 
Thus if we are really to restore the kind of 
water quality we all want, we are going to 
have to find out ways of controlling the so- 
called non-point sources of pollution. But 
as of today, no one quite knows how to 
identify all of these or how to measure their 
impact; and once we have this information 
in hand, we will still have to figure out 
what we will be able to do about them and at 
what cost. 

This gap in our knowledge is particularly 
apparent in trying to assess the total im- 
pact of modern agriculture on the environ- 
ment. Until recently, animal wastes were not 
thought of as a problem. If anything, they 
were considered to be a beneficial part of 
the natural recycling process through which 
valuable minerals were returned to the soil, 
as in fact they were so long as our farm ani- 
mals were not crowded together into un- 
naturally close quarters. But all this has 
changed with the increasing trend towards 
large commercial feedlots and the assembly- 
line production of poultry. These practices 
have resulted in huge concentrations of ani- 
mal wastes which are now known to have 
a most direct and adverse effect on our 
water resources. 

The fertilizers which have so increased the 
productivity of our farms inevitably leech 
into our streams, thus adding significantly 
to their eutrophication. The accumulation of 
inorganic salts and minerals in the soil are 
beginning to threaten farm lands across the 
Nation; and the widespread use of certain 
pesticides has injected long-lasting chemicals 
into natural food chains with sometimes far- 
reaching consequences which no farmer 
would have desired or could have anticipated. 

An enormous investment in time and 
money will have to be made to better under- 
stand the nature and extent of the environ- 
mental impact of these agricultural activ- 
ities, and to develop alternative means of in- 
suring the continued productivity of Ameri- 
can farms while protecting our lands and our 
waters for future generations of American 
farmers. 

The work to achieve this knowledge will be 
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materially speeded by legislation which was 
enacted by the Senate last week, I speak of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act of 
1971, which unless modified by the House of 
Representatives, will allocate $10 million per 
year for research into the agricultural sources 
of pollution. Furthermore, the act will re- 
quire each State to conduct a careful study 
of these and other non-point sources of pol- 
lution and by 1974 to file a report with the 
environmental protection agency in Wash- 
ington identifying them and detailing pro- 
posals for bringing them under control. Thus 
by the middle of this decade we can hope to 
have the information in hand which will en- 
able us to develop an effective nationwide 
strategy for coping with some of our most 
elusive forms of pollution. 

But all this will take time, a lot of time, 
and it is vitally important that the American 
public be made to understand the necessary 
lag between research and action and between 
action and achievement. 

The last point I would like to make is I be- 
lieve the most important one. It involves the 
matter of cost. 

We cannot move effectively into the diffi- 
cult field of pollution control without the 
deepest sense of realism as to what is in- 
volved; and that which will have the most 
important impact on the public-at-large will 
be the realization that what needs to be done 
will be costly, at times very costly. But at 
the same time, we who are involved in the 
formulation of public policy and in the 
definition of public goals in the field of the 
environment must recognize that there are 
limits to the extent of the costs which the 
public will be willing to incur or which the 
public ought to be asked to incur over any 
given period. 

If we are to avoid the kind of reaction 
among our citizens which could seriously set 
back the environmental struggle, we must be 
sensible, we must recognize that we will have 
to settle for something less than the ideal 
not only because the ideal may not in fact 
be achievable, but because of a recognition 
that we will in both the shorter and the 
longer run accomplish more by striving for 
ninety-five per cent of the ideal at a cost 
which the public will accept than we will by 
trying for the additional five per cent at a 
cost so high that the cause of the environ- 
ment will be repudiated by a public which 
will not go back to kerosene lamps or the 
days of the horse and buggy. 

What we can do, and I think must do at 
an early date is to develop techniques for 
measuring the true costs of all human activi- 
ties—a system of accounting which will re- 
fiect in full the environmental costs. The 
social costs. We will need such tools if we are 
to be able to engage in an unemotional ex- 
amination and demonstration of the true 
social and economic trade-offs which are in- 
volved in planning for the most effective use 
of our resources and in employing our tech- 
nology to achieve the fullest degree of social 
and economic progress. 

There are, of course, some things which 
can never be priced. How, for example, do you 
measure the value of a sunset or of the sound 
of a wood thrush at twilight? 

But by and large, in most instances where 
we are concerned with human activities and 
their consequences it should be possible to 
develop techniques in which the true balanc- 
ing of accounts, including most specifically 
and most particularly the environmental ac- 
counts, can be demonstrated. In the mean- 
time, however, we must remind the public 
and remind ourselves that the savings which 
we have hitherto realized from the free use 
of our land and water and air as dumping 
grounds for our wastes must henceforward be 
charged to the cost of the goods and of the 
services which we consume. 

I have gone to some length to suggest the 
need to keep the American people constantly 
informed as to what is really involved in our 
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new commitment to incorporate the quality 
of our environment into our concept of the 
quality of life. I feel deeply about this be- 
cause, as I indicated earlier, we have only 
recently reached a point where true progress 
is possible; and we have reached it only be- 
cause we have finally mobilized into the 
cause of conservation a vast majority of 
Americans who at last understand that their 
own lives and happiness and health and pros- 
perity are inextricably intertwined in the 
health of the natural world in which they 
live. 

But if the American people should ever de- 
cide, or if sufficient numbers of them should 
ever believe, that conservationists have gone 
to extremes, that they are making excessive 
demands, or that they are being unreason- 
able in what they expect of the rest 
of the nation, then as of that time we will 
have suffered a setback of a kind which we 
quite literally cannot afford. 

This, I submit, is one of the most impor- 
tant tasks which lies ahead; to maintain 
that public confidence, that public support 
which will make it possible, in this decade, 
to achieve a profound revolution in man’s 
understanding of his role on planet earth. 


THE SO-CALLED PRAYER 
AMENDMENT 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I joined 161 Members of the House 
in voting to reject the so-called prayer 
amendment to the Constitution. My 
reasons for opposing such an apparently 
harmless and worthwhile measure are 
complex and I would like to set them 
forth at this time for the benefit of my 
colleagues and constituents. 

First, Mr. Speaker, let us examine the 
need for the proposed amendment. The 
popular belief is that the Supreme Court 
in the early 1960’s banned the recitation 
of all prayers in the public schools. This 
is simply not the case. No decision of the 
Court has ever forbidden voluntary 
prayer recitals by American citizens in 
the public schools or in any other public 
place. To do so, I firmly believe, would be 
in violation of the first amendment’s 
guarantee of the free exercise of religion. 

What then, has the Court said with 
respect to religious exercise in public 
schools? In 1962, the Supreme Court 
ruled that public officials, in this case 
the board of regents of the State of New 
York, may not compose a prayer and 
direct its recitation in the public schools. 
In subsequent cases the Court extended 
this doctrine to forbid mandatory Bible 
reading or recitation of the Lord’s 
Prayer in the schools. Frankly, I can 
find no fault in the Court’s logic or mo- 
tives in arriving at these decisions, 

Official authorship or sponsorship of 
school prayers is clearly a violation of 
the first amendment’s injunction against 
state establishment of religion. Stated 
simply, the government must remain 
absolutely neutral in matters of religious 
belief and practice. In the instances of 
the Bible and the Lord’s Prayer which 
I mentioned, it should be clear to all of 
us that these practices could not help 
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but be offensive to the religious beliefs 
or nonbeliefs of many schoolchildren and 
their parents. Catholics, to take one ex- 
ample, do not recognize the validity of 
the King James version of the Bible and 
Jews, in another example, do not recog- 
nize the New Testament from which the 
Lord’s Prayer is excerpted. In short, the 
Court has not ruled in any manner which 
is contrary to the Constitution’s guaran- 
tee of the free exercise of religion or 
long-cherished American principles of 
absolute freedom of conscience in mat- 
ters of religion. On the contrary, the 
Supreme Court has actually strength- 
ened these protections. 

Since the Court has not restricted the 
right of schoolchildren to participate 
voluntarily in prayer, what do propo- 
nents of this amendment seek? From a 
reading of the defeated amendment I 
cannot tell. The original version of the 
amendment sought to guarantee the 
right to participate in “nondenomina- 
tional” prayer. Now, what in the world 
is a “nondenominational” prayer? The 
difficulties involved in writing a prayer 
to meet this definition were most suc- 
cinctly pointed out in a recent statement 
signed by leaders of a number of na- 
tional religious organizations, including 
the Baptists, Episcopalians, Jews, Meth- 
odists, and Presbyterians: 

The major faiths themselves have never 
been able to achieve consensus on a defini- 
tion of prayer, much less a definition of “non- 
denominational” prayer. . . . If such a pro- 


posed amendment should become part of 
the Constitution of the United States, a new 
religion of “nondenominationalism” would in 


a measure become established which could 
destroy the integrity of both church and 
state. 


This view, I would point out, was also 
shared by the American Bishops’ Na- 
tional Catholic Conference and ROBERT 
Drinan, S.J., a Jesuit Member of Con- 
gress and one of our leading constitu- 
tional authorities. 

Another fault in the prayer amend- 
ment was pointed out by William Van 
Alstyne, of the Duke University Law 
School: 

But even supposing ... that a prayer 
could conceivably be composed sufficiently 
“nondenominational” so as to become accept- 
able under the proposed amendment, still 
it must be clear that any such prayer must 
necessarily be so fiat, dry, stale, and unprof- 
itable as scarcely to fulfill the authentic re- 
ligious needs of anyone inclined to partici- 
pate in it. 


In view of the inadequacy of the “non- 
denominational prayer” phrase, the 
House substituted the word “voluntary.” 
While this eliminates one ambiguous 
word, I fail to see how it is any great im- 
provement. If, indeed, the actual thrust 
of this vague amendment is merely to 
affirm the current state of affairs, that 
is to permit voluntary prayers which are 
already permitted, indeed protected, by 
the first amendment, then the prayer 
amendment is superfluous. If the impact 
of this amendment is to be something 
more than that, then its vague wording 
opens a Pandora’s box which will lead to 
endless litigation in the courts and a pos- 
sible undermining of the absolute separa- 
tion of church and state guaranteed by 
the first amendment. At best, then, the 
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prayer measure is meaningless; at worse, 
it is a breach in the wall separating gov- 
ernment and religion. The distinguished 
Jesuit weekly America has summed up 
the true nature of the prayer amendment 
calling it “ill-written, mischievous, and 
misconceived.” 

Mr. Speaker, another of my objections 
to passage of the prayer amendment is 
the m*nner in which it was brought be- 
fore the House. No hearings were held on 
this measure and no opportunity has been 
given for a full investigation of its lan- 
guage, its meaning and its intent. Fur- 
thermore, only 2 hours of debate were 
permitted on the floor on this measure 
and the amendments to it. Perhaps the 
most serious business in which the Con- 
gress can engage is considering amend- 
ments to the Constitution. Is it a quick 
and hurried debate, coupled with a com- 
plete lack of a hearing record of commit- 
tee report, the proper framework for 
undertaking this task? I think not and 
refuse to be a party to such slipshod 
legislative procedures. 

As the National Council of Churches 
pointed out in a recent pamphlet oppos- 
ing the prayer amendment: 

The first amendment has safeguarded re- 
ligious liberty and other basic religious free- 
doms for nearly two centuries. If it can be 
amended now for this purpose without pro- 
found and careful consideration, it may be 
easier to amend for other purposes. 


And a legal scholar from New York, 
Leo Pferrer, has pointed out another 
aspect of the dangerous precedent which 
this amendment could establish: 

It would encourage amending the Consti- 
tution to overrule every Supreme Court de- 
cision that does not meet with universal 
favor. It would reduce the Constitution to 
the level of a statute which is easily repealed 
or amended, a consequence which Chief 
Justice John Marshall warned against in 
more than one of his great decisions. 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to point out that I regard prayer and re- 
ligious devotion to be basic and vital to 
the soul of America. The places for in- 
stilling religious beliefs, however, are the 
family, the church, the Sunday school, 
or the religious school. The public school, 
while charged with the duty of training 
pupils in their civic duties and respect for 
their fellow man, cannot and should not 
get into the area of promoting religion. 
The prayer amendment, which raised 
such a specter, has fortunately been de- 
feated. 

Under unanimous consent, I include at 
this point in the Recorp excerpts from 
several articles and editorials on the 
prayer amendment: 

[From the New York Times, Nov. 9, 1971] 

Victory FOR RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 

Defeat in the House of the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment to permit nondenom- 
inational prayer in the public schools has 
averted a threat to the separation of church 
and state—by an uncomfortably narrow mar- 
gin. The final vote—240 for the amendment 
and 162 against—was only 28 short of the 
required two-thirds majority, admittedly 


only a first step in the process of amending 
the Constitution, 


Since the question involved the very basis 
of religious freedom, it is disconcerting that 
so many Representatives fail to see that their 
support of piety, no matter how sincere, be- 
speaks a faulty understanding of the rela- 
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tionship between government and religion. 
Ever since the Supreme Court ruled on the 
issue in 1962, the banning of prayers from the 
public schools has been widely misunder- 
stood, and often deliberately misrepresented, 
as an example of godless forces undermining 
spiritual values, 

In reality, the Court simply upheld two 
vital principles: the right of every American 
to choose his form of worship for himself 
and the prohibition of any religious ritual 
composed or imposed by an agency of the 
state, such as a school board. 

The narrow margin of the House vote sug- 
gests a need for a better understanding, not 
only in the schools but in Congress as well, 
of the basic intent of the Bill of Rights. 


[From the New York Times, Nov. 5, 1971] 
FREEDOM To WORSHIP 


The sponsors of the constitutional amend- 
ment to permit nondenominational prayer in 
the public schools, on which the House will 
vote Monday, are trampling on the very prin- 
ciple on which religious freedom is based. 
They plow ahead against the determined op- 
position of most leaders of organized reli- 
gions—Protestant, Catholic and Jewisi—who 
surely cannot be suspected of antireligious 
leanings. 

Those who spearhead the drive to undo a 
crucial constitutional safeguard fail to com- 
prehend that banning prayer in the public 
schools is essential to protecting the sanctity 
of prayer. By the same token, Congressmen 
ready to vote for the amendment because 
they are afraid to appear lacking in piety 
show a dismal deficiency in civic courage. 
Theirs is a failure to lead and enlighten their 
constituents. Specifically, they fail to ex- 
plain that the amendment would, in fact, 
interfere with the right of home and church 
to determine and guide the children’s wor- 
ship. Fortunately, mounting opposition to the 
amendment by clergy, constitutional lawyers 
and law school faculty members affords evi- 
dence that the seriousness of the Issue is be- 
ginning to be recognized. 

Representative Robert F. Drinan of Massa- 
chusetts, himself a Jesuit priest, said in op- 
posing the amendment that a nondenomina- 
tional prayer is a meaningless “to whom it 
may concern” appeal. Yet the danger inher- 
ent in such prayer is serious because it in- 
vests state authorities, such as school boards, 
with the power to create religious exercises. 
This is nothing less than state usurpation of 
the power to establish and prescribe religion. 

Freedom to worship cannot exist without 
the freedom to determine one’s form of wor- 
ship, including also the right not to worship 
at all. This is not, as the amendment’s spon- 
sors would have it, a matter for public opin- 
ion polls to decide. The early history of this 
nation was marred by repressive efforts, in 
the name of piety, to impose on dissenting 
and often deeply religious minorities the re- 
ligious beliefs and dogmas of the majority. 
The proposed amendment would have the 
effect of subverting once again the constitu- 
tional protection of religious freedom. 

[From the Washington Star, Nov. 6, 1971] 

WILL THE House “Votre AGAINST Gop” 
MONDAY? 


No American who both cares about the 
Constitution and takes his religion serious- 
ly, be he Christian, Jew or Moslem, can be 
very happy about what the House of Repre- 
sentatives may do on Monday. 

For that is the day upon which the House 
will vote on a proposed constitutional 
amendment which would overturn 1962 and 
1963 Supreme Court decisions banning or- 
ganized prayer in public schools. Having ob- 
tained the necessary 218 signatures for the 
discharge petition allowing H. J. Res. 191 to 
bypass Rep. Emanuel Celler’s Judiciary Com- 
mittee, where the proposal had been bottled 
up for eight years, it is at least even money 
that the proposed amendment will receive 
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the required assent of two-thirds of those 
present and voting to send it on to the 
Senate. 

We are, after all, moving into an election 
year, and no congressman is anxious to vote 
against God, although one might observe 
that the Deity is no more at the disposal of 
Rep. Chalmers P. Wylie, R-Ohio, the amend- 
ment’s sponsor, than at that of the Supreme 
Court. 

The proposed amendment to the First 
Amendment states: 

“Nothing contained in this Constitution 
shall abridge the right of persons lawfully 
assembled, in any public building which is 
supported in whole or in part through the 
expenditure of public funds, to participate 
in nondenominational prayer.” 

Sounds innocent enough, doesn’t it? But 
what constitutes a ‘“nondenominational” 
prayer? Such a “prayer,” as one wag has 
pointed out, would have to begin with the 
phrase, “to whom it may concern.” In short, 
if a prayer were made truly nondenomina- 
tional, it would become meaningless and the 
net effect would be to dilute rather than to 
enhance reverence for God and respect for 
the various denominations. 

And in this respect it is worth noting 
that 38 religious leaders and organizations 
are on record as opposing the proposed 
amendment. These include the American 
Baptist Convention, the Baptist General 
Conference, the North American Baptist Con- 
ference, the executive council of the Episco- 
pal Church, the United Methodist Church, 
the Church of the Brethren, the Lutheran 
Church in America, the United Presbyterian 
Church, the Unitarian-Universalist Associa- 
tion, the Churches of Christ, the Mennonites 
and a variety of Jewish groups. 

The opposition of the churches to the pro- 
posed amendment centers on the fact that, 
as they correctly observe, it "could destroy 
the integrity of both church and state.” 

For somebody, if the amendment passes 
both the House and the Senate and is ap- 
proved by the required three-fourths of the 
“states” legislatures, is going to have to draw 
up that prayer. Who will that “somebody” 
be? In all likelihood, it would be local school 
boards. 

If the school board happens to have an 
overwhelming majority of Catholics on it, 
will that “nondenominational” prayer con- 
tain a reference to the Virgin Mary, and how 
will that sit with fundamentalist Protestant 
children who happen to attend schools under 
the board's jurisdiction? What if the situa- 
tion is reversed and the prayer composed is 
alien to Catholics? What about Jewish chil- 
dren? 

Assuming that every school board in the 
United States went out of its way to care 
for the sensitivity of minority groups—and 
that is a sweeping assumption not justified 
by a reading of history—what would be the 
effect? Would the bland, meaningless prayers 
they would compose not constitute (in viola- 
tion of the First Amendment) establishment 
of a “religion” of nonsectarian secularism? 

There is indeed a place in our national life 
for prayer. Never has there been a greater 
need in men’s lives for the great truths 
taught by all the world’s major faiths. But 
the mystery and majesty of religion is too 
precious a gift to be dealt out by rote at 
recess like milk and cookies. 

Let it be learned first at the knees of one’s 
parents, and later at church, synagogue or 
mosque. But neither parents nor priests can 
delegate this responsibility to school boards 
or principals. To do so would be both to 
authorize an unwarranted intrusion by gov- 
ernment into affairs of the spirit and to 
demean the relationship between man and 
God. 

The Bill of Rights, of which the First 
Amendment is a part, never has been 
amended. To do so now would be to tamper 
with the bulwark which has served both 
church and state so well for nearly 180 years. 
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As the late Hugo L. Black once wrote, “It is 
only by wholly isolating the state from the 
religious sphere and compelling it to be com- 
pletely neutral that the freedom of each and 
every denomination and of all non-believers 
can be maintained.” 

That is as true in 1971 as it was in 1791 
when the Bill of Rights was framed. 


THIS AMENDMENT BEATS THEM ALL 


Certainly, one of the bigger bags of hokum 
to reach Washington in a long time is the 
school prayer amendment, which will come 
up for a vote in the House on Monday. 

Congressmen often joke about bills against 
sin and for motherhood. This one beats them 
all, It would be harmless, if it didn't threaten 
to clutter up the Constitution—and become 
thereby a permanent monument to phony 
piety. 

The movement to enact the amendment 
started with a pair of Supreme Court deci- 
sions in the early 1960s which struck down 
the prayers at the start of each day. 

I have no particular objection to prayer. 
There may even be something to the asser- 
tion that our society would benefit from a 
renaissance of Godliness. 

But I remember school prayers in my own 
day as a kind of a joke. Not only did they not 
put us in a Godly frame of mind, they made 
ritual seem foolish. I can assert, without fear 
of contradiction, that I am not a better man 
for having said prayers in my youth before 
my arithmetic class. 

President John F. Kennedy's comment on 
the Supreme Court’s rulings at a press con- 
ference in 1962 remains, I think, most clearly 
to the point. There was an “easy remedy,” he 
said, for those who disagree: “Pray a good 
deal more at home and attend our churches 
with a good deal more fidelity.” 

But the school prayer crowd wasn’t satis- 
fied with such a remedy. They've worked hard 
to shove prayers down the throats of every 
American public school kid. They've pitted 
the Lord against the Supreme Court and, 
powerful as the Court is, it’s an uneven con- 
test. 

The amendment, with deceptive simplicity, 
does nothing but authorize “nondenomina- 
tional prayer” in public buildings. It does 
not define “nondenominational” and, indeed, 
many experts believe there is no such thing. 

In fact, since the Supreme Court’s deci- 
Sions, almost every organized religious body 
has come around to oppose the amendment: 
The Lutheran Church in America, the Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention, the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, the United Methodist 
Church, the National Council of Churches, 
the American Jewish Congress. 

The other day, the United States Catholic 
Conference—representing the Catholic bish- 
ops—said the amendment would “accomplish 
nothing” and have no impact whatever on 
the religious education of children, 

For the most part, the church groups have 
acquired a healthy wariness about the pos- 
sibility of government inyolvement in reli- 
gion. They see the amendment as a real in- 
cursion on the constitutional guarantees of 
religious freedom. 

The bishops pointed out, interestingly, that 
the amendment may actually become an 
invitation for the Supreme Court to strike 
down prayer in, say, Congress or the White 
House, on the grounds that they are not 
“nondenominationa!.” 

Most congressmen would prefer not to vote 
on the issue at all, because of the hysteria 
attached to it. In 1964, the House Judiciary 
Committee held extended hearings, which so 
discredited the amendment that it died 
quietly in committee. 

This time, Rep. Emanuel Celler, chairman 
of the committee, chose to ignore the 
threat—with the result that proponents suc- 
cessfully bypassed him through a rarely used 
discharge petition to get the measure to the 
floor. 
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“The guys are scared to death,” said one 
congressman. “They know the amendment’s 
ludicrous but, if they don’t like voting 
against motherhood, imagine how they feel 
about voting against God.” 

God, indeed! The amendment concerns not 
God but religious conformism, far removed 
from God. Does anyone really believe this 
amendment will contribute to public moral- 
ity, social stability or religious conviction? 

But pressure in support of the bill—mostly 
from the fundamentalist segment of the pop- 
ulation—has been growing all week. Coun- 
terpressure from formal church and civil lib- 
erties groups has been hard-pressed to keep 
up. 

At last count, opponents of the amendment 
had about 115 sure votes, out of the 145 
needed to defeat the required two-thirds ma- 
jority. Characteristically, the Democratic 
leadership was doing little leading. As the 
weekend approached, the prospects for both 
sides seemed to be touch-and-go. 


PRAYER VOTES AND POLITICS 


(By Mary McGrory) 

Rep. Gillespie V. (Sonny) Montgomery of 
Mississippi was preaching to the House in 
its moment of spiritual trial, but he chose to 
appeal not to its conscience, but to its self- 
interest. 

“Let us,” he thundered, “consider the prac- 
tical politics of the prayer amendment. 
Eighty-five percent of the American people 
are for prayer in the public schools.” 

“Let us lay our cards on the table,” he said, 
totally abandoning the sacred for the pro- 
fane. “A vote for is much easier to explain 
than a vote against.” 

It was a bit of earthly wisdom that was 
beyond dispute—one had only to think of 
the fate of Ralph Yarborough, who lost his 
Senate seat from Texas last spring, partly 
because he had not damned the Supreme 
Court decision of 1963 outlawing public- 
school prayer. 


PRAYER WON’T HURT 


“I don’t know of any case where prayer has 
spoiled anyone,” said Montgomery, “physi- 
cally, mentally or emotionally.” 

That, too, is not a matter of argument. 
Surely today’s students would be better en- 
gaged in praying than in some of the anti- 
social activities which so many members of 
the House think are a direct consequence of 
the Supreme Court. 

Still, most of the criminals who are con- 
tributing to the record crime rate went to 
school when prayer was the beginning of the 
daily ritual—and it obviously did not deter 
them, 

The House, like the country, is full of peo- 
ple who trace the outbreak of promiscuity 
and pornography and violence to the Su- 
preme Court's anti-prayer decisons. 

Yet Richard Nixon has had a chance to 
name four justices, and even the new pair 
now under consideration, while as conserva- 
tive as he could ask about wiretapping, dis- 
sent and civil liberties questions, shows no 
promise of voting otherwise than did the Earl 
Warren court. As a matter of fact, the Warren 
Burger court in two school prayer cases, has 
issued decisions similarly distressing to the 
“Impeach Earl Warren” set. 

Distressed for a different reason was the 
Rev. Robert F. Drinan, D-Mass., the only 
Jesuit congressman and a man nobody would 
want to say was not on the Lord's side, spoke 
vehemently against a constitutional amend- 
ment providing for “non-denominational 
prayer" in public buildings. 

“It will do nothing to advance religion,” 
he said, “It will be a detriment to religion.” 

The most cogent argument in the House 
debate yesterday was made by a freshman, 
Mike McCormack, D-Wash., who said that 
what a divided, polarized country needs least 
is religious strife, 

Under the amendment, the thousands of 
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school boards in the country could have de- 
termined the content of school prayer, 
and the opportunities for denominational 
warfare would have been unlimited. Inevi- 
tably, prayers would be challenged by dis- 
sident denominations, and inevitably, the 
quarrel would take the issue back to the 
Supreme Court. 


LOOK UPWARD 


Rep. Joe Waggonner, D-La., accused the 
anti-prayer forces of having “cobwebs in your 
head.” 

“Don't be concerned about what earthly 
judges will say,” he cried, pointing upward, 
“but about the Supreme Judge above.” 

But the constitutionalists carried the day 
by 28 votes. The House rejected what Rich- 
ard Nixon likes to call “the popular political 
choice.” It will perhaps go hard with them 
in their home districts and Republicans like 
House leader Gerald E. Ford may be as happy 
to have the issue as they would the victory. 

When it seemed that the House was going 
to defy Heaven, Rep. John Buchanan, D-Ala., 
hastily introduced an amendment substitut- 
ing “voluntary” for “nondenominational”, 
and adding a provision for “meditation.” If 
the idea of a six-year-old child meditating 
made any converts, they weren't enough 
when the final vote on the amendment 
came. 

Rep. Drinan who will have less trouble 
than most explaining the matter to God and 
the public, acknowledged that it took con- 
siderable courage to appear to cast a vote 
against “God, piety and morality.” A field 
day for the Pharisees in the next election 
seems guaranteed. 

While the pro-prayer forces immediately 
announced the fight would go on despite the 
defeat, the agitation for constitutional 
change may have lost its force. The Presi- 
dent, in announcing his latest nominees, 
declared it would henceforth be bad form 
for middle America to show disrespect for the 
court, and since his choices appear to be no 
more sensitive to what Rep. Chalmers Wylie, 
R-Ohio, called “Mr. and Mrs. Average Amer- 
ica's bill,” than were their predecessors, it 
seems the matter may rest although not in 
peace. 


Tomorrow's HARD DECISION FOR THE HOUSE 


There are days when the agony of being 
@ congressman exceeds the honor, and Mon- 
day will be one of them. For barring some 
unexpected delay, the House tomorrow will 
finally come to grips with the public school 
prayer issue it has been shoving aside for 
eight years. 

Many representatives had hoped it would 
never reach the floor, and are fretting today 
over what they perceive as one of the most 
politically perllous votes of a lifetime. For 
some, from the more homogenous districts, 
conviction clashes squarely with political ex- 
pediency. How does one explain back home, 
in next year’s race, that he “voted against 
prayer” out of devotion to the country's 
constitutional] heritage which includes the 
guarantee of total religious freedom? 

It’s a large subject to cover in a TV po- 
litical spot, and certainly no explanation will 
suffice for the emotional proponents of the 
Prayer Amendment to the Constitution, 
which is before the House. But in spite of all 
the heat that’s on, more than a few repre- 
sentatives have found their courage and 
taken their stands against the measure. 
Speaker Carl Albert of Oklahoma, who rep- 
resents many fundamentalist folk In eastern 
Oklahoma, says he will oppose the amend- 
ment and doubts it will pass. 

We hope he’s right. Certainly those trying 
to block history’s first serious effort to alter 
the Bill of Rights have gained yardage in 
recent days. This is mainly due to forthright 
statements of opposition from leaders of re- 
ligious groups as diverse as the Southern 
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Baptist Convention and the United States 
Catholic Conference, 

Also, the opponents were reinforced this 
week by a well-reasoned plea from 343 con- 
stitutional lawyers, law school deans and 
law professors in more than 60 law schools 
across the country. They drew the dimen- 
sions of the danger in a few words: 

“American liberties have been secure in 
large measure because they have been guar- 
anteed by a Bill of Rights which the Amer- 
ican people until now deemed practically 
unamendable. If now, for the first time, an 
amendment to ‘narrow its operation’ is 
adopted, a precendent will have been estab- 
lished which may prove too easy to follow 
when other controversial decisions interpret- 
ing the Bill of Rights are handed down.... 
If the first clause of the Bill of Rights, for- 
bidding laws respecting an establishment of 
religion, should prove so easily susceptible 
to impairment by amendment, none of the 
succeeding clauses will be secure.” 


The same idea was expressed in simpler 
terms the other day by a Western congress- 
man who had made his decision: “If in 
everything we do, we have to amend the 
Constitution, we'll destroy that document.” 
Numerous amendments are before Con- 
gress—on racial busing, revenue sharing and 
other matters—but none is so parlous as the 
Prayer Amendment, for it is aimed at the 
heart of the Constitution. 

This blockbuster was designed, of course, 
to demolish the Supreme Court rulings of 
the early 1960s that prohibited official pray- 
ers and Bible reading in public schools. The 
decrees were based on the First Amendment 
ban of any law “respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof. . . .” Critics of the court were quick 
to charge that the clauses aren't applicable 
to school prayer, that they refer only to the 
establishment of a state religion or the re- 
pression of religion, and that the court had 
upset practices that had long been upheld. 

But the Constitution wasn't handed down 
fully interpreted; that prccess goes on Gay 
by day as logic is extended and sccial change 
continues. 

And the court in 1952 made a powerful 
case that it could no longer sit by while 
prayers prescribed by units of government 
were recited in the schools. It reminded that 
“this very practice of establishing govern- 
mentally composed prayers for religious serv- 
ices was one of the reasons which caused 
many of our early colonists to leave England 
and seek religious freedom in America. The 
Book of Common Prayer, which was created 
under governmental direction and which was 
approved by Acts of Parliament in 1548 and 
1549, set out in minute detail the accepted 
form and content of prayer. .. .” 

That is precisely what the advocates of the 
Prayer Amendment now propose to do—es- 
tablish acceptable prayer written by arms of 
government for use in the schools. They 
would embrace after two centuries the Old 
World technique of religious indoctrination 
that drove their forefathers to these shores. 
In religious zeal, they have forgotten history. 
By whatever name it is called, their proposal 
would use the power of government to en- 
force religion, and both religion and govern- 
ment stand to suffer. 

This would be achieved by imposing on the 
echools a “nondenominational prayer” called 
for in the pending amendment. But, as 38 
religious leaders and organizations have 
pointed out, there is no prospect of the ma- 
jor faiths agreeing on what constitutes such 
a prayer, the diversity of religion being what 
it is. 


Inevitably, this would diminish individ- 
ual religious freedom in some degree. At 
worst, as the opposing religious groups 
stated, it “could destroy the integrity of both 
church and state.” 
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In their heavy pressuring of House mem- 
bers, some of the pro-amendment people re- 
veal an incredible naivete. The prayer pro- 
posal is presented as the solution to Amer- 
ica’s anguish over crime, drugs and rebellion. 
One publication pressed upon congressmen 
asks, “Why are these men at Attica prison?” 
and bears a photograph of rioting inmates 
with clenched fists raised. The implication 
is that they are there because they heard no 
prayers in public schools. But who can 
imagine any social or spiritual transforma- 
tion obtaining from the mechanical recita- 
tion of whatever vapid composition might fi- 
nally be sanctioned under this amendment? 
In its final form, someone has quipped, the 
“prayer” might have to be addressed “to 
whom it may concern” if it is to be truly 
nondenominational. 

Moreover, the proponents seem to be say- 
ing in effect that religion has fallen upon 
such hard times that it cannot flourish with- 
out the coercive power of government. Such 
a conclusion, it seems to us, is a denial of 
faith in both the potency of religion and the 
key underpinnings of American government, 
It’s our guess that this amendment ultimate- 
ly would reduce rather than reinforce the 
strength of institutional religious pillars. 

That weakening would begin as the devisive 
influence of the amendment became appar- 
ent—as denominations competed to get their 
versions of ‘“‘nondenominational prayer” ac- 
cepted as legally valid. The legal standardized 
versions finally agreed upon probably would 
be objects of endless dispute, and the fric- 
tion could only cost the churches in public 
regard. 

Most church leaders understand all this 
and Congress would do well to heed them, for 
they certainly have the propagation of re- 
ligion at heart. They also understand that 
if law can be used to serve religion, law might 
also be used someday to repress it. The House 
owes the country and posterity a ringing re- 
affirmation of faith in the principle of 
church-state separation. The Bill of Rights 
must be handed on to the next generation 
intact, and the mail received by representa- 
tives in recent days shows a growing public 
awareness of that necessity. 

Let there be no misunderstanding—re- 
ligious faith in America needs to be revital- 
ized and expanded. But we're confident that 
countless people who haven’t been heard 
from firmly believe this is in the province of 
the family and the church, never to be dealt 
with through the legislative process. That is 
the concept the House should uphold with 
courage tomorrow. 


[From the Washington Post, Nov. 8, 1971] 
THE PRAYER AMENDMENT 


Sometime today, the House of Represent- 
atives will vote on a proposed constitutional 
amendment designed, according to its spon- 
sors, to put prayer back into the public 
schools. The vote will come at the end of a 
short debate—the House has allotted only 
one hour for discussion of this attempt to 
change the First Amendment—but at the 
end of a long campaign, Ever since the Su- 
preme Court first spoke on this matter in 
1962 there has been agitation throughout the 
country for such an amendment. It is agita- 
tion which, in our view, has been based on a 
misunderstanding both of what the Court 
did and of why this country’s history and 
traditions compelled it so to rule. Thus, while 
we fully respect the sincerity and good inten- 
tions of those who have labored so long for 
this amendment, we hope the House will 
reject it firmly today. 

As we noted last week, the prayer amend- 
ment has produced a remarkable division 
inside many of the nation’s religious groups. 
A campaign by individual citizens and 
churches who believe prayer in the schools 
is necded to stop the moral deterioration of 
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the nation was largely responsible for bring- 
ing this matter to the House floor on a dis- 
charge petition. On the other hand, the lead- 
ers of many of the country’s religious orga- 
nizations have been at the center of the cam- 
paign to defeat the proposal once it was set 
for a vote. As a result of this conflict, deep 
emotions are loose inside some denomina- 
tions; we note, for instance, that the South- 
ern Baptist conventions of North Carolina 
and Texas are on opposite sides of this fight. 
Such splits suggest the controversial nature 
of the amendment and the threat it holds of 
igniting religious strife. That, alone, is suffi- 
cient reason for the House to reject it today 
but there are other, more persuasive reasons. 

Some of these reasons rest deep in Amer- 
ica’s history, springing from the fears that 
existed when a new nation was founded and 
a First Amendment was written. Others grow 
directly from the practical consequences that 
the adoption of this currently proposed con- 
stitutional amendment would bring. It is to 
these that we turn first. 

The framers of the prayer amendment 
drafted it to overcome to some extent the 
Supreme Court decisions on Bible reading 
and prayer in the public schools, by making 
possible the daily recitation in the schools 
of nondenominational prayers. But it is on 
this point that a question of vagueness 
arises. The text of the amendment says: 

Nothing contained in this Constitution 
shall abridge the right of persons lawfully 
assembled, in any building which is sup- 
ported in whole or in part through the ex- 
penditure of public funds, to participate in 
nondenominational prayer. 

This language misses entirely the point 
of the Supreme Court decisions. The Court 
has never said an individual cannot partici- 
pate in prayer—denominational as well as 
nondenominational—in a public building. 
What it has said, in 1962 and again in 1963, 
is that government officials, including teach- 
ers, cannot sponsor such a prayer when their 
sponsorship brings pressure to bear on in- 
dividuals either to participate or to be 
branded as outsiders. Nothing in the pro- 
posed amendment deals with the question of 
sponsorship, so that conceivably the language 
may add nothing and may change nothing— 
though that plainly is not the intent of its 
sponsors. In other words, it deals with the 
real question involved in the prayer cases 
only by indirection and through vagueness. 

The second question to be raised about 
this proposal is how a “nondenominational 
prayer” is to be defined. The principal pro- 
ponent of the prayer amendment, Rep. Chal- 
mers P. Wylie, recently addressed himself to 
this question in an exchange of correspond- 
ence with Rep. Sam Gibbons, Mr. Wylie 
wrote: 

. .. An example of an appropriate non- 
denominational prayer would be the New 
York State Regents’ Prayer, which was com- 
posed by a Jewish rabbi, a Catholic priest, 
and a Protestant minister... 

It is fair to say, also, that a prayer could 
be nondenominational in the context of the 
overall school program even if it would be 
regarded as sectarian if considered in isola- 
tion. It would seem to be legitimate for the 
appropriate authorities to permit the dif- 
ferent religions represented in the school or 
other vicinity to take turns in offering a 
prayer of their respective religions. ... 

Contrast the first part of that with the 
recent statement signed by the leaders of 
several national religious organizations, in- 
cluding the Baptists, Episcopalians, Method- 
ist, Presbyterians and Jews. They said. 

The major faiths themselves have never 
been able to achieve consensus on a defini- 
tion of prayer, much less a definition of ‘non- 
denominational’ prayer. . .. If such a pro- 
posed amendment should become a part of 
the Constitution of the United States, a new 
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religion or ‘nondenominationalism’ would in 
a measure become established which could 
destroy the integrity of both church and 
state. 

A third question raised by the proposal is 
who would decide what prayer is to be used 
in the schools. Mr. Wylie says that “the com- 
position or selection of the prayer would be 
the function of the local school authorities.” 
We cannot help wondering what this would 
do to local school board elections in a com- 
munity sharply divided along religious lines. 
Or what it would do to the federal courts 
which would have to decide whether a partic- 
ular prayer was nondenominational any time 
a parent wanted to complain. 

Overriding these drawbacks, however, is the 
philosophical argument against the proposed 
amendment. This is an argument based on 
the need for strict separation of church and 
state, for complete religious freedom with- 
out the slightest impingement by govern- 
ment. It is an argument we have made many 
times in many contexts and will not belabor 
again. It should suffice to say now that we be- 
lieve the proposed amendment would alter 
the arrangement of our liberties which led 
Mr. Justice Jackson to write almost 30 years 
ago: 

If there is any fixed star in our contitu- 
tional constellation, it is that no official, high 
or petty, can prescribe what shall be ortho- 
dox in politics, nationalism, religion, or other 
matters of opinion or force citizens to con- 
fess by word or act their faith therein. If 
there are any circumstances which permit an 
exception, they do not now occur to us. 


DIFFERENT KIND OF RIGHT 


HON. JERRY L. PETTIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, as the Ways 
and Means Committee continues its 
hearings on national health insurance, 
I believe an editorial from the Orange 
Cove, Calif., News entitled “Different 
Kind of Right” will be of interest to our 
colleagues: 

DIFFERENT KIND OF RIGHT 

Everyone, including the medical profes- 
sion, now considers adequate medical care a 
“right”. The, only point where a difference 
of opinion enters the picture is how to pro- 
vide that right—at a cost acceptable to tax- 
payers and patients. 

In considering medical care a right, the 
danger arises that it will be lumped in with 
other such rights as freedom of speech, 
religion and press. The latter can be guar- 
anteed by law. The right to good medical 
care involves far more, however, than merely 
passing a law. Exercising our “right” to good 
medical care is dependent upon the services 
of a good doctor, rather than a law. In 
reality, medical care for all is a goa) that can 
be achieved only through strengthening and 
broadening the superior medical system 
which this country already possesses, but- 
tressed by federal action that will facilitate 
the use of that system. 

The medical profession is working on pro- 
grams to increase the numbers of doctors 
and health care personnel and enlarge the 
capacity of medical facilities. In addition, 
to help resolve the economic barrier, the 
American Medical Association has developed 
its Medicredit program which, through in- 
surance and tax credits, would go a long 
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way toward establishing high-quality medi- 
cal care as a right. The idea that simply 
passing a law creating a multibillion dollar 
National Health Insurance system would 
solve our medical problems and guarantee 
our “right” to medical care is pure fiction. 

As one prominent physician commented, 
this would be like declaring air travel a 
“right”. If this were done in a brief period, 
it takes little imagination to visualize the 
State of congestion that would overtake air 
terminals and airlines. As the physicians 
points out, “. .. in both medicine and air 
travel it takes time to create the supply 
needed to meet new demand. In the mean- 
time, a growing demand works against a 
relatively constant supply. The result . . . is 
inflationary.” 


HONORS “GENTLEMAN JIM” 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, October 9, 1971, the community of 
Bayside, N.Y., honored one of its great- 
est residents, James J. “Gentleman Jim” 
Corbett, who lived there from 1902 until 
his death in 1933. The ceremonies were 
conducted upon the lawn of Mr. Corbett’s 
former house, where the memorial boul- 
der and bronze plaque are located, and 
which is now owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas A. Claro who acted as host and 
hostess to the assemblage. The house is 
located at 221-04 Corbett Road. 

The Right Reverend Monsignor Kelly 
gave the invocation and the benediction. 
The highlight of the program was an 
acappella chorus made up of students 
from the Bayside High School which the 
group had organized under their own 
auspices. They were ably led by Miss Ho 
Lee. The group of youngsters rendered 
two delightful numbers and made a most 
favorable impact which Jim Corbett 
would h-ve appreciated if he could have 
seen and heard them. 

Walter S. Dayton, whose father built 
the house and later sold it to the Cor- 
betts in 1902, was master of ceremonies. 
Mr. Dayton reminisced about Jim Cor- 
bett, whom he had known personally as 
a youngster, and recalled that when his 
father told his mother, a Quaker, that a 
prize fighter would be her new neighbor, 
she worried that he might have an un- 
favorable influence on her five sons. It 
turned out that Jim became a wonderful 
neighbor and was an influence for good 
not only upon the five Dayton boys, but 
on all the boys in the community. 

In my remarks at the dedication, I 
spoke of the great influence that James 
Corbett had upon his successors in the 
“ring” and that Jim had raised boxing 
from a virtual barroom brawl to a digni- 
fied sporting event; that Jim proved that 
brains and skill could outdo brawn. 

Jim Corbett’s voice was reproduced on 
tape from phonograph records he made 
years ago, and Mrs. Edmund Balsdon 
played a short tape recording in which 
Mr. Corbett compared prize fighting in 
his day with what might be called mod- 
ern bouts. 
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Mrs. Carlyle Hall, Bayside Historical 
Society vice president, arranged the day’s 
program and introduced the high school 
chorus. 

The formal dedication of the Corbett 
memorial was made by Joseph H. Brown, 
president of the society, who stated that 
the bronze plaque was donated by Madi- 
son Square Garden Boxing, Inc., through 
the president of the boxing division, Mr. 
Harry Markson. 

Brown related why his society chose 
to honor “Gentleman Jim’s” memory: 

Because of the fine example he set for 
the youth of his time in this community. Be- 
cause of the fine example Mr. Corbett set for 
those who were to follow him in his profes- 
sion of boxing. Because of the fine example 
Jim set as a neighbor and community resi- 
dent aiding with his time and talent and with 
his name events of many local organizations 
and community groups. 

Brown then added these remarks in dedi- 
cating the plaque: 

His name will endure as long as courage 
and skill and sportsmanship are cherished 
in this land of ours. Gentleman Jim, Sir, we 
dedicate the boulder and plaque in your 
memory. 


INVESTIGATE BOTH SIDES BEFORE 
ACCEPTING NADER'S COMMENTS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, we 
are well aware of the attention Ralph 


Nader enjoys in the press. His utterings 
are quoted extensively and we can read 
almost daily headlines that scream about 
another Nader “expose.” Unfortunately, 


Mr. Nader's comments seldom are 
checked out against the facts before they 
fall into print, and Americans are read- 
ing more about his opinions than about 
the truth. In fact, I believe Mr. Nader’s 
difficulty in distinguishing fact from 
opinion may one day bring doom to a 
cause that began with admirable inten- 
tions but now is losing respectability. Re- 
cently Mr. C. Howard Hardesty, Jr., 
senior vice president of Continental Oil 
Co. spoke before the South Carolina 
Petroleum Council’s annual convention 
about some of Nader’s tactics, Most of the 
speech quoted from an unusual letter Mr. 
Hardesty had written to his son and 
daughter, who reflected the younger gen- 
eration’s naive tendency to accept 
Nader’s pronouncements as gospel, with- 
out seeking the “other side.” I insert Mr. 
Hardesty’s letter in the Record for the 
benefit of our colleagues: 

Dear SALLY AND Kim: Your mother and I 
are very pleased with how you are progress- 
ing. Keep it up. Your clear minds which 
rightly questioned our use of cigarettes and 
predinner cocktails, raised several questions 
which deserve more of an answer than I could 
extemporaneously serve up. So I will favor 
or inflict you with a few thoughts which time 
has permitted me to pull together. In case 
you want to sign off early and give this 
the deep six, I’m going to tell you that we 
live in a pretty good country—a country with 
a deep commitment by our people—including 
business and industry to improve our en- 
vironment. With a little common sense on 
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the part of all of us, you'll be a proud citizen, 
as I have been, of a country which is the 
leader among nations. 

I believe we stand on a common ground. 
Both the goals of your generation and my 
generation are similar. We want social pro- 
gress for all citizens and we want to advance 
ruman knowledge in broad areas. We want 
an advanced standard of living available to 
all our fellow men and women. We want to 
live and work in an environment that is bet- 
ter than just satisfactory and which supports 
the physical and mental wellbeing of all of 
us. We want a sense of security so that the 
goals we achieve cannot be disturbed by 
forces beyond our control. 

Kim, I suppose I should rest better because 
Ralph Nader says there is no fuel crisis. But, 
if, as he says, the so-called “energy crisis” 
is solely the product of advertising, then we 
have just witnessed the most successful ad- 
vertising campaign ever conducted in the 
history of man. It is not that simple and I 
recognize that it’s always dangerous to take 
on a person like Nader after his reputation is 
established. It's hard for me—for two 
reasons: 

First: If I didn’t publicly quarrel with him 
when he attacked other segments of busi- 
ness, then why do I raise my voice now? Is 
it a matter of “whose ox is being gored?” I'd 
rather think it is because he is addressing 
himself tc an area where I have some knowl- 
edge of the facts. 

Second: I happen to believe in the role of 
the critic when he supports himself with 
facts. I also believe in the role of muckrak- 
ers—however prejudicial that term sounds— 
as long as he remains responsible. Let me 
make sure you understand how I use the 
term “muckraked” by quoting from its orig- 
inator, Theodore Roosevelt. 

“The men with muckrakes are often in- 
dispensible to the well-being of society, but 
only if they know when to stop raking the 
muck and to look upward to the celestial 
vision above them, to the crown of worthy 
endeavor. 

“There are beautiful things above and 
around them and if they gradually grow to 
feel that the whole work is nothing but 
muck their power of usefulness is gone.” 

Nader has in the past rendered a service to 
this country. In his way, he and his troops 
have provoked all of us to re-examine our 
approach to problems. The business com- 
munity was made to recognize that reasons 
behind their conduct and their approach to 
problem-solving had to be laid before the 
American public. 

Unfortunately—and too often—incomplete 
and inaccurate data combined with innu- 
endo are used as the tool. We are now ap- 
proaching the time when concerned citizens 
demand and deserve more than criticism 
which is not supported by fact or aided by 
constructive solutions. 

This most recent blast of Nader's moves 
me toward the position of Thomas R. Shep- 
ard, Jr., publisher of LOOK Magazine, who 
calls them a Disaster Lobby which is ba- 
sically opposed to the free enterprise system 
and will do anything they can to bolster 
their case for additional government con- 
trols over industry. 

With this in mind, I can tell you that I 
would be willing to meet Mr. Nader any time 
to discuss the realities of the energy prob- 
lems this nation faces. I ask merely that he 
bring his facts and leave his conjectures at 
home. 

Is this unfair? Do we really have a fuel 
shortage? Who says that we are facing an 
“energy crisis”? The people who have studied 
the problem in depth are lined up against 
Mr. Nader. 

President Nixon said in his Energy Mes- 
sage: “. .. in the last four years it (energy 
consumption) has been growing at a faster 
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pace and forecasts of energy demand a decade 
from now have been undergoing significant 
upward revisions .. . 

“In the years ahead, the needs of a grow- 
ing economy will further stimulate this de- 
mand.” 

A spokesman for the Department of the 
Intericr has found that: “After years of sup- 
posing that we could count on all the energy 
we needed, we are now finding that the focus 
of our concern has suddenly moved from 
the disposal of abundance to the rationing 
of scarcity.” 

The Senate Interior Committee began their 
study of a National Fuels and Energy Policy 
with this observation: 

“There have been numerous symptoms in 
recent years of failures in our energy system. 
A few examples of the energy crisis will serve 
to illustrate an ominous picture. 

“The number of summer blackouts in the 
United States has increased from eight in 
1966 to 34 in 1969, In 1970 it rose to 54. 

“During the past winter, 39 of the Nation's 
181 largest utilities were seriously short of 
power and had dangerously low reserves of 
generating capacity.” 

The National Petroleum Council recently 
pulled together more than 200 experienced 
people from all the energy industries—oil, 
gas, coal, nuclear—to study our energy re- 
quirements anc supples—and here are a few 
highlights of what they said: 

Assuming no change in government pol- 
icies, by 1985 our nation will be confronted 
by: 

(1) a 45% short supply in natural gas as 
compared to demand; 

(2) a required doubling of coal produc- 
tion; 

(3) an increase in nuclear power genera- 
tion by 100 times; and 

(4) the importation of about 15 million 
barrels of oil per day. 

Are the implications clear to you? Can you 
imagine the numbers of tankers, refineries, 
terminalis, employees, coal mines, railroad 
cars, generating stations that all this will 
involve? 

These conclusions have also been accepted 
by other responsible groups. G. J. Tankers- 
ley, President of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, whose main goal is keeping the pipelines 
full, recently stated: 

“There's really no mystery as to how the 
deliverability gap developed in the gas in- 
dustry. It is simply a case of demand in- 
creasing faster than our ability to develop 
new sources of supply. Gas has, for example, 
provided over 50 percent of our nation’s 
new energy requirements over the past 25 
years. Supply, on the other hand, has been 
unable to keep pace with rising demand, 
and in 1968, we started on a ‘deficit spend- 
ing’ course—since that time, our proved re- 
serves in the lower 48 states have regularly 
declined.” 

No one who earnestly searches for the 
truth can run from the fact that for the 
past three years—1968, 1969 and 1970—new 
gas supplies discovered in the lower 48 states 
have only been about one-half of the total 
gas produced and used. By 1973, South 
Louisiana (which produces about one-third 
of the gas used in the United States) will 
not be able to meet gas deliverability re- 
quirements on an annual basis. 

No, Sally and Kim, Ralph Nader has just 
committed an injustice to this nation. Now 
more than ever before we need inteiligent, 
rational decisions. More than aver before we 
need a cooperative efort between all posi- 
tive forces in our life—government, indus- 
try, labor, conservationists and consumers to 
plan for our future. Misstatements—in- 
accuracies and half-truths critically delay 
this process. In his haste to muckrake—to 
make a headline—he ignores the efforts of 
those who devote their lives to finding and 
producing the energy requirements of this 
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nation, In all the days ahead let us remem- 
ber Mr. Nader’s statement made on Octo- 
ber 29, 1971, that the “energy crisis” was 
merely a promotion of the fuel firms’ ad- 
vertising departments. Let us also judge his 
other pronouncements accordingly. 

Without facts but armed wit? opinions, 
Nader is now creating a dark and brooding 
sense of doubt—doubt about the extent and 
the sincerity of the commitment by govern- 
ment and industry to solve one of the most 
serious problems of our decade. The chal- 
lenge of providing adequate fuel for our 
nation is great. We will have to accelerate 
our exploratory efforts, search in hostile en- 
vircnments, conserve whenever we can and 
greatly improve our efficiency of use. Attain- 
ment of our goals will flow not from the 
muckrakers, but from the cooperative efforts 
of all of us who want this nation to move 
forward. 

As Chairman of the American Petroleum 
Institute’s Committee on Air and Water 
Conservation, I deeply resent his statement 
that ads that oil companies are working to- 
ward the improvement of the environment 
are especially misleading. A few facts will 
label this the big lie. 

Is not expenditures of $2 billion dollars 
in 5 years working toward improved environ- 
ment? That’s what our industry has spent 
on pollution abatement. 

Is not $501 mililon dollars a year a con- 
tribution of some sort toward a better coun- 
try? That’s what the oil and gas companies 
are spending this year to clean up their 
house. This one industry is spending more in 
one day than all the municipalities in this 
country are spending in a month. How can 
it be said that we are ignoring our respon- 
sibilities? 

Is not more than 75 current and completed 
projects funded in 1971 by the oil industry 
and the Environmental Protection Agency 
including 36 research and demonstration 
projects funded by the industry alone a step 
in the right direction? 

What we are really looking for is a reason- 
able balance—call it a parity—between what 
our super technology can produce and what 
our not-so-super bank balances can afford. 
If three years ago someone had guaranteed 
Detroit that they could sell all their 1972 
models at twice their current price, then we 
would be a lot closer to a non-polluting car. 
That doesn’t mean meanufacturers would 
have made a dollar more. But by using spe- 
cial metal alloys and perhaps platinum in a 
a catalystic muffier we could be far ahead 
of today. But is it right—does it make sense 
to produce a desired product at prices we 
can’t afford and which does not reflect a bal- 
ance of our societal means? 

The free enterprise system has stood for 
an important balance: the superior prod- 
uct at the most competitive price. I happen 
to believe we cannot afford to lose that 
kind of parity. 

We're making progress. Don’t sell this 
country and the free enterprise system short. 
Even the amount of gases in urban air is 
dropping sharply. New York City’s Depart- 
ment of Air Resources reports year by year 
decreases in sulfur oxide, nitric oxide, car- 
bon monoxide and aldehydes since the De- 
partment began monitoring the air in 1965. 
Similar declines have been recorded in other 
big cities, in a recent New York Times arti- 
cle, Professor Matthre Creason of Johns 
Hopkins University states: “There has been 
a general decline in all pollution during the 
past thirty or forty years. In some cities the 
sulfur dioxide content of the air is only one- 
third or one-fourth of what it was before 
World War II.” 

That may seem hard to believe because 
most of us hear only about the current prob- 
lems and we don’t take time to make com- 
parative judgments. 

But professionals like Harold Gotaas, Dean 
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of the Technological Institute of North- 
western University decry what he calls “emo- 
tional and exaggerated views of water pollu- 
tion.” Dean Gotaas stated that “never in 
history has the quality of water supplies 
been better. Today’s concern over water pol- 
lution stems from aesthetic rather than 
health considerations,” the Dean said, and 
because it does we should study carefully 
any extravagant counter measures. 

You may both have heard that the indus- 
try is the cause of all pollution and there- 
fore we must turn from the capitalistic sys- 
tem. Do you really believe that pollution is 
the creation of capitalism? Recently, An- 
thony Wayne Smith, President of the Na- 
tional Parks and Conservation Association 
and Chairman of Environmental Coalition 
for North America states that “the problems 
of the poisoning of air, water and soil, which 
Fromm and others think may prove lethal, 
are universal, not the fruit of any single 
economic or political system.” Mr. Smith 
went on to describe the trying problems 
which the Russians have in preventing and 
reversing the pollution of Lake Baikal in 
Siberia, the largest body of fresh water in 
the world. Journey around the world and you 
will find that people, not their form of gov- 
ernment, create pollution. 

Don’t misunderstand me. The environmen- 
tal challenges are large, they cannot be 
ignored, but they can and will be conquered. 
The cost is enormous—hundreds of millions 
of dollars—which our generation, your gen- 
eration and all future generations will have 
to pay. We can cry for a cleaner world, but 
let’s not cry when we get the bill in in- 
creased prices and taxes, But it is counter- 
productive to assert—as Nader did—that one 
industry is ignoring its responsibilities. 

Now, Sally, about your editorial to insulate 
America’s shorelines: I must say that out- 
lawing industry on our shorelines is an un- 
derstandable “knee-jerk” reaction. Its so 
easy when we are faced with a problem to 
say “let’s pass a law—let’s make it illegal.” 
Laws, alone, will not solve the great prob- 
lems of society whether they deal with equal- 
ity, segregation, drugs or pollution. The 
right state of mind is far more important. 

In my opinion, Delaware will repeal its in- 
dustrial prohibition pasesd more in response 
to emotion than logic. What special right 
does one state have to pass its problems on to 
its neighbor? In the long run, can it say 
“Yes, we need energy to build our economy, 
but build a stable for our horse-nower in the 
yard of our neighboring states. Yes. we want 
the wheels of commerce to roll but someone 
else must turn the crank.” Can we enjoy 
the shade of the tree without raking up the 
leaves? 

These conflicts will be resolved when sane 
minds, divorced from emotionally charged 
atmospheres, recognize that we need natural 
resources to maintain our economic progress 
and that they can be harvested and used in 
a planned way which does not undermine 
our environment. 

This nation desperately needs the energy 
from all reservoirs including offshore oppor- 
tunities. This nation needs the coal and 
minerals including those which must be sur- 
face-mined. We need oil terminals, refineries 
and LNG plants on our eastern seaboard. 
We need nuclear plants, and lots of them, 
and unless you want to wither on the vine, 
intelligently plan for and make adequate 
provision for them. These needs cannot be 
ignored with the hope that they will go away. 
We must engage in the kind of planning 
which will permit their development in a 
way which will still preserve for us an ade- 
quacy of nature undisturbed. This planning 
must result in action now, not tomorrow. 

Wouldn't it be nice if we had two worlds? 
One for our life of progress, social and tech- 
nological achievement, business, space, in- 
dustry, factories, coal mines, oil wells, hous- 
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ing and cities. The other would be just on 
the other side of the door where we could 
step into the peace, the quiet and the beauty 
of nature untouched by human hand. To 
provide a power balance between this need 
for energy and progress and this need for an 
undisturbed environment is a challenge 
which all of us—your generation and mine— 
must face—and must resolve. The time is 
upon us to find and to build on the truth. 
I have no fear but that you will find an- 
swers in your time—as we are finding them 
today—which will move people and society 
forward. That's really the only direction any 
of us can tolerate. 

In closing, if you have not already turned 
to more interesting reading, your parents 
won't apologize for the world in which you 
live. Our half century has been a good one 
and when you have traversed more than fifty 
percent of your material existence, I hope you 
and your generation will have: 

Built as many hospitals; 

Erected and staffed as many schools and 
colleges; 

Opened the exciting doors of education to 
as many people; 

Cured as many ills and conquered as many 
new fields in medicine; 

Made as much progress in communica- 
tions; 

Opened as many opportunities for minori- 
ties; 

Given as unselfishly of yourself for the 
protection of your nation from aggression; 

Aided as many sick and starving people 
around the world; 

Traveled beyond the moon both in reality 
and in hopes; 

Provided a balance—a parity—in the forces 
which propel us forward, and, 

Please be ever mindful of and devoted to 
the one almighty power—God—which guides 
the destiny of all mankind. 

Iam confident you will. 

Love, 
Dap. 


AIRSTRIPS NEEDED AT KAKE AND 
ANGOON, ALASKA 


HON. NICK BEGICH 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, recently, I 
received a letter and a resolution from 
the Southeastern Alaska Community Ac- 
tion Program concerning the need for 
an airfield at Kake and Angoon, Alaska. 
SEACAP believes that the construction 
of an airfield at these two sites is vitally 
necessary. 

The city of Kake depends upon the 
float airplane service for its economic 
and day-to-day survival. Having landed 
at both of these sites on occasion, I also 
realize the need for airstrips there. It 
is time the people of Kake and Angoon 
were given the priority they deserve. It is 
essential to the progress of these areas 
and of Alaska that they be provided with 
the provisions needed for their growth. 

The SEACAP resolution urges the State 
of Alaska to place an airfield at Kake 
and Angoon high on its list of priorities. 
The following is a copy of the resolution 
for my colleagues’ inspection. 

RESOLUTION No. 17 


Whereas, The City of Kake is dependent on 
Float Airplane service; and 
Whereas, All other cities in Southeastern 
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have, or are getting airplane landing fields; 
and 

Whereas, An airfield is badly needed in 
Kake, and Angoon, 

Now therefore be it resolved: That SEA 
CAP urge the State of Alaska to give high 
priority to an airfield at Kake and Angoon, 


REPORT OF AN FBI INVESTIGATION 


HON. MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
another distressing example of the Nixon 
administration’s attitude toward the 
press and basic constitutional rights 
came to light last week with the report 
of an FBI investigation of Daniel Schorr, 
& newsman for the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System. 

The official explanation was that Mr. 
Schorr was being considered for a job in 
the administration. But, if such a job 
possibility ever existed, the White House 
failed to inform Mr. Schorr. 

As James Reston wrote in this Sun- 
dGay’s New York Times: 

The FBI investigation of Mr. Schorr is 
even clumsier than other similar investiga- 
tions and the explanation of that investiga- 
tion—that they were thinking of giving him 
a big Government job—is almost funny, 
until you realize that this sort of thing is 
actually organized and put in train with the 
FBI by the political image-makers on the 
White House staff who claim executive privi- 
lege and immunity from questioning by the 


Congress when they are caught in these 
peculiar manipulations. 


The steady, quiet erosion of our in- 
dividual freedoms is no less deadly than 
overt, violent repression. It insinuates 
itself, becomes part of the daily diet and 
can create an invisible stranglehold 
through apathy and acceptance. As Mr. 
Reston puts it, this administration which 
purports to be the most open in terms of 
ideas and communication, “is by far the 
most closed administration since the last 
World War.” 

I wish to insert Mr. Reston’s column in 
the RECORD. 

The column follows: 

Bur Ir You LAUGH, Ir HURTS 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON.—IN the last few months, the 
Administration has been putting the cops 
on the Washington reporters again, and there 
is a lot of talk around here, most of it a 
little melodramatic, about some dark Admin- 
istration plot to intimidate or discredit its 
critics in the press and the networks. 

Ever since the publication of the Pentagon 
papers, the Justice Department, instead of 
quitting when it was behind, has been using 
the F.B.I. to try to prove that there was some 
kind of conspiracy against the Government 
in the publication of these papers. 

This is understandable. The Government 
has the right and even the duty to protect 
the privacy of its official papers, but its 
methods are astonishing. It has demanded by 
subpoena the transcript of an off-the-record 
talk by Daniel Ellsberg made to a private 
meeting of the members of the Council on 
Foreign Relations in New York, The F.B.I. 
has also been inquiring into the private 
records and even the bank accounts of Neil 
Sheehan, who broke the Pentagon papers 
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story in The New York Times, and into the 
private records of his wife as well. 

This has been going on now for over three 
months, while a grand jury in Boston is sum- 
moning Vietnam critics out of Harvard and 
M.I.T. and friends of Mr, Sheehan to tell 
what they know about Dr. Ellsberg and Mr. 
Sheehan. And the habit of using police 
methods in these delicate Government-press 
relations seems to be growing. 

For example, William Beecher of The New 
York Times wrote a report on the progress 
of the U.S.-Soviet arms talks late last sum- 
mer, and the Administration has actually 
been giving lie-detector tests to some of its 
own Officials who are suspected of being the 
source of his information. 

And the latest object of the Administra- 
tion’s concern is Daniel Schorr of C.B.S., a 
tough-minded and admirably nosy old pro, 
who has been raising some interesting ques- 
tions about the mystifying contradictions 
and “clarifications” in the Administration's 
social and economic policies and has had the 
audacity to suggest that the re-election of 
Mr. Nixon is not essential to the well-being 
of the Republic. 

Thereupon Mr. Schorr suddenly discovered 
not only that the White House was protest- 
ing to his boss at C.B.S. about his reporting 
but that the F.B.I. was questioning his neigh- 
bors and colleagues about his personal life 
and professional qualifications. When this 
was made public, the White House explained 
that Mr. Schorr was being considered for an 
important Government job, which he had 
never heard of and the White House refused 
to identify. The laughter that greeted all 
this is still rattling through Washington. 

So, obviously, there is something pretty 
fishy in all this, but probably less than meets 
the eye. When odd or mysterious things 
happen in Washington, and you are asked to 
choose between two possible explanations—a 
conspiracy or inefficiency complicated by 
stupidity—it is usually wise to bet on in- 
efficiency and stupidity. 

The long investigation of Mr. Sheehan 
and the legal demand for Dr. Ellsberg's 
speech before a private meeting at the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations are a puzzle. The 
F.B.I. doesn’t have to ask Mr. Sheehan’s 
next-door neighbor if she has any letters 
from him with his signature; they have his 
signature on his White House and Pentagon 
press passes, and there is no mystery about 
what Dr. Ellsberg has been saying about the 
Pentagon papers, for he has said it all in 
public, 

The F.B.I. investigation of Mr. Schorr is 
even clumsier, and the explanation of that 
investigation—that they were thinking of 
giving him a big Government job—is almost 
funny, until you realize that this sort of 
thing is actually organized and put in train 
with the F.B.I. by the political image-makers 
on the White House staff who claim executive 
privilege and immunity from questioning by 
the Congress when they are caught in these 
peculiar manipulations. 

The whole thrust of these intimidating 
investigations shows the most abysmal ig- 
norance or misunderstanding of what a re- 
porter’s function is. His job is to gather all 
the information he can, just as a President’s 
ambassador is expected to report all the in- 
formation he can gather at his post. What is 
done with that information is not the re- 
porter’s responsibility but the newspaper’s. 

Mr. Sheehan and Mr. Schorr are only 
agents of the institutions for which they 
work, and to single them out and harass 
them does not really help the Government 
but merely stirs up the whole communica- 
tions fraternity, which, under attack, and 
only then, is a kind of mutual aid society. 

It is easy to understand the zeal of these 
anonymous image-makers in the White 
House. They see the terrible dilemmas be- 
fore the President and resent the critisism 
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of his policies, but one wonders about their 
judgment, their secrecy and their immunity 
from questioning. The Washington press 
corps was here before they all arrived and 
will be around long after they have gone back 
to commercial huckstering. It has had to 
deal with the manipulation of pros on the 
White House staff from Roosevelt to John- 
son, all of whom were at least available for 
questioning, but President Nixon is served, 
if that is the word, by some key self- 
righteous amateurs who have forgotten what 
destroyed President Johnson and what Mr. 


Nixon himself said on his way to the White 
House. 


“It’s time,” Mr. Nixon said in the 1968 
campaign, “we once again had an open Ad- 
ministration—open to ideas from people, and 
open with its communication with the peo- 
ple—an Administration of open doors, open 
eyes, and open minds.” 

Well, the plain truth is that this is by far 
the most closed Administration since the 
last World War. 

And the irony of it is, while all the closed 
doors and the F.B.I. investigations are in- 
tended to protect the President, discredit his 
critics and enhance his “image,” they merely 
dramatize his weakness and revive the old 


doubts about his tricky and manipulative 
politics, 


THE CLEANEST CITY IN 
CALIFORNIA 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in this era of what may be re- 
ferred to in history as the age of pollu- 
tion, I am proud to be able to report on 
a community in my congressional dis- 
trict which is hopefully reversing that 
trend. Fremont, Calif., has just proved 
itself to be the “cleanest city in the State 
of California.” 

It was announced that Fremont had 
won the coveted $10,000 Stauffer Trophy 
which was awarded by the California 
Anti-Litter League at its annual state- 
wide conference in Anaheim, Calif., on 
November 8, 1971. 

This trophy will be displayed at the 
Fremont City Hall for 1 year and in ad- 
dition the city was presented with a check 
for $1,000 to carry on with its cleaning, 
painting and planting programs. 

I know the citizens of Fremont must 
be very proud and particularly proud of 
the efforts of all their citizens which 
served on the city beautiful committee. 

This committee in existence since 1956 
submitted the following list of their ef- 
forts; sponsored the cleanest school con- 
test, fall and spring cleanups, the lit- 
ter “pile-on” program where youth 
groups collect litter in big piles for haul- 
ing off to the dump, and the litter bag 
program to urge car dealers and the city 
to supply litter bags to the public. The 
committee also encouraged service groups 
to participate by putting benches in 
parks, encouraged garden clubs and nurs- 
ery owners to donate and plant trees, 
organized half price dumping days in co- 
operation with local dumps, and got high 
school students to clean weeds from a 
cemetery and remove old tires from a 
canyon. The committee has also encour- 
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aged city staff members to remove old 
junk ears from public and private 
property. 

Their latest project in cooperation with 
the Fremont Chamber of Commerce was 
to sponsor the environmental design 
awards luncheon to honor businesses, 
public agencies, and private individuals 
for good architectural design and land- 
scaping. 

Just an example of what one commu- 
nity, Fremont, Calif., has done with va- 
rious beautification programs. 


IN OPPOSITION TO THE NOMINA- 
TION OF LEWIS F. POWELL 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 9, 1971, I testified on behalf of 
myself and the congressional black cau- 
cus against the nomination of Lewis F. 
Powell of Richmond, Va. Accompanying 
me was Mr. Henry L. Marsh III, veteran 
civil rights lawyer who represented the 
Old Dominion Bar Association which 
also opposes the nomination. What we 
feel makes our position difficult is that 
we are not dealing with a professionally 
unqualified nominee. We feel, however, 
that his judicial philosophy, as expressed 
through his conduct and policies as a 
prominent civic and State leader, is 
inimical to the best interests of the 
American people, and of blacks and other 
minorities in particular. 

In voting on a presidential nomination 
to the Court, we believe that a Senator 
ought to vote in the negative if he strong- 
ly believes that the nominee’s views on 
the great questions of his day would do 
the country an injustice if he were to sit 
on the Court. On the basis of the infor- 
mation provided by Mr. Marsh and oth- 
ers, we believe that the nominee’s under- 
standing of the large issues of the day 
would make it harmful to the country for 
him to sit and vote as a member of the 
Court. Can we afford a nominee on the 
Court whose presence would drive a 
wedge between the Constitution and 
those whom it is designed to protect? The 
oppressed in our society have had no 
more precious champion of their rights 
than the Supreme Court. What would be 
the sense in breaking their last, thin 
grasp on justice? 

I am submitting for the RECORD, a copy 
of my testimony and an illuminating ar- 
ticle by Charles L. Black, Jr., of the Yale 
Law School on senatorial consideration 
of Supreme Court nominees: 
TESTIMONY OF HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR., BE- 

FORE THE SENATE JUDICIARY SUBCOMMITTEE 

CONSIDERING THE NOMINATION OF LEWIS F. 

POWELL AS A SUPREME COURT JUSTICE 

Mr, Chairman and distinguished members 
of the subcommittee, I appreciate the op- 
portunity to testify before you on a matter 
of such great importance as the nomina- 
tion of Lewis F. Powell as an Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court. 

In considering Mr. Powell or any other 
nominee to the Court, no one would deny 
the Presidential prerogative of examining a 
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potential candidate's philosophy before plac- 
ing his name before the Senate for confirma- 
tion. Nor is there any requirement of the 
type of philosophy a nominee should espouse. 
But it also follows that there is nothing to 
preclude the Senate from laying bare that 
nominee's predilections, but indeed it has 
a responsibility to do so. 

Many of the founding fathers feared that 
nominal “advice and consent” of the Sen- 
ate on nominations to judgeships would cre- 
ate a dependency of the judiciary on the ex- 
ecutive. It was their intent to make the 
judiciary independent by insisting on joint 
action of the legislative and executive 
branches of each nomination, Consequent- 
ly, as Charles L. Black, Professor of Law at 
Yale University, has pointed out, such in- 
quiry is consistent with the Senate's consti- 
tutional duty in advising on presidential 
nominations: 

“A Senator, voting on a presidential nomi- 
nation to the Court, not only may but gen- 
erally ought to vote in the negative, if 
he firmly believes, on reasonable grounds, 
that the nominee's views on the large issues 
of the day will make it harmful to the coun- 
try for him to sit and vote on the Court, and 
that, on the other hand, no Senator is obli- 
gated simply to follow the President's lead 
in this regard, or can rightly discharge his 
own duty by doing so.” 

Competency as a legal technician is not 
sufficient cause for appointment in the Su- 
preme Court, Since judges by definition must 
sit in judgment, exercising what Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes called the “sovereign prerogative 
of choice,” they must bring more to their 
task than a highly specialized technocracy. 
What a judge brings to bear upon his decision 
is the weight of his experience and the 
breadth of his vision, as well as his legal 
expertise. In the words of Felix Frankfurter, 
a justice ought to display both “logical un- 
folding” and “sociological wisdom.” Or, as 
Henry Steele Commager put it: “Great ques- 
tions of constitutional law are great not be- 
cause they embody issues of high policy, of 
public good, of morality.” Similarly, great 
judicial decisions are great not because they 
are brilliant formulations of law alone, 
but because they embody highmindedness, 
compassion for the public good, and insight 
into the moral implications of those de- 
cisions. 


I, POWELL’S RECORD ON THE RICHMOND 
SCHOOL BOARD 


For the past several days, the press and 
Lewis Powell's supporters have been treating 
us to a view of Mr. Powell which would have 
us believe that he was the champion of the 
successful, gradual integration of the Rich- 
mond public schools. As Time Magazine put 
it, Mr. Powell, as Chairman of the Richmond 
School Board, presided over the “successful, 
disturbance-free integration of the city’s 
schools in 1959.” 

While it is true Mr. Powell sat on the 
School Board of the City of Richmond from 
1950 to 1961, serving as its chairman during 
the last eight years of that period, something 
less than successful integration took place. 
The opinion of Circuit Judge Boreman, not 
noted for his liberal views, in Bradley v. 
School Board of the City of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia clearly documented the fact that in 
Richmond, only a matter of months after Mr. 
Powell had left the city School Board, “the 
system of dual attendance areas which has 
operated over the years to maintain public 
schools on a racially segregated basis has 
been permitted to continue.” [317 F. 2d 429 
1963) at 436.] What the very words of the 
United States Court of Appeals, Fourth Cir- 
cuit, indicate beyond a shadow of a doubt is 
that Lewis Powell's eight-year reign as Chair- 
man of the Richmond School Board created 
and maintained a patently segregated school 
system, characterized by grossly overcrowded 
Black public schools, white schools not filled 
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to normal capacity, and the school board’s 
effective perpetuation of a discriminatory 
feeder or assignment system whereby Black 
children were hopelessly trapped in inade- 
quate, segregated schools. 

The entire text of the Bradley opinion is 
submitted for inclusion into the record of 
these proceedings, so that it may be care- 
fully scrutinized by this committee and 
members of the Senate in order that a more 
accurate view may be gained of the condi- 
tions that existed under the Powell adminis- 
tration. 

Under his guidance, the Richmond School 
Board maintained a “discriminatory ‘feeder’ 
system, whereby pupils assigned initially to 
Negro schools were routinely promoted to 
Negro schools.” To transfer to white schools, 
they had to “meet criteria to which white 
students of (the) same scholastic aptitude 
(were) not subjected.” [317 F. 2d, at 430.] 
The Court found that, including the years 
when Lewis Powell was the leading policy- 
maker on the Richmond School Board, the 
infant plaintiffs in the Bradley case were 
“able to escape from the ‘feeder’ system only 
after the District Court made possible their 
release by ordering transfers.” [317 F. 2d, at 
436.] 

Listen to the words of Judge Boreman, as 
he describes the state of the Richmond pub- 
lic school system which Mr. Lewis Powell and 
his supporters so proudly point to as a prime 
example of his “sensitivity” to the needs of 
Black people: 

“It is clear, as found by the District Court, 
that Richmond has dual school attendance 
areas; that the City is divided into areas for 
white schools and is again divided into areas 
for Negro schools; that in many instances 
the area for the white school and for the 
Negro school is the same and the areas over- 
lap. Initial pupil enrollments are made pur- 
suant to the dual attendance lines. Once en- 
rolled, the pupils are routinely reassigned to 
the same school until graduation from that 
school.” 

The deleterious effect of eight years of 
Lewis Powell’s control over the education 
of the Black and white children of the city 
of Richmond is clearly pictured in the statis- 
tics cited by the Court: 

“As of April 30, 1962, a rather serious prob- 
lem of overcrowding existed in the Richmond 
public schools. Of the 28 Negro schools, 22 
were overcrowded beyond normal capacity 
by 1775 pupils, and the combined enroll- 
ments of 23 of the 26 white schools were 2445 
less than the normal capacity of those 
schools.” [317 F.2d, at 432-3.] 

As of 1961 when Mr. Powell left the Rich- 
mond School Board only 37 Black children out 
of a total of more than 23,000 were attend- 
previously all-white schools in Richmond. 

A fair examination of the evidence sug- 
gests that Lewis Powell, in this instance, cer- 
tainly was no respecter of the decrees of the 
very Court for which his nomination is now 
being considered. For in Brown v. Board of 
Education [347 U.S. 483] and Cooper v. 
Aaron [358 U.S. 358], the Court had found 
that it was primarily the duty of the School 
Board to eliminate segregationist practices 
in the public schools. But as the Bradley 
opinion notes, the Richmond School Board 
could not even claim that a reasonable start 
had been made toward the elimination of 
racially discriminatory practices. [317 F.2d 
at 435.] “The Superintendent of Schools 
testified that the City School Board had not 
attempted to meet the problem of over- 
crowded schools by requesting that Negro 
pupils in overcrowded schools in a given area 
be assigned to schools with white pupils.” 
[317 F.2d, at 435.] Rather than admitting 
that it had failed, the Richmond School 
Board was blaming the “Pupil Placement 
Board” and others for what was clearly, as 
the Court decreed in Bradley, its own miser- 
able dereliction of duty. 

Powell, in a letter to the City Attorney, 
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dated July 20, 1959, wrote that “The entire 
assignment prerogative is presently vested 
in the State Pupil Placement Board, and al- 
though the law creating this Board may be 
shaky, it has still not been held invalid. In 
any event, it is our basic defense at the pres- 
ent time.” Here, Powell is clearly letting a 
weak governmental agency take the blame for 
what in fact were his own segregationist 
policies where pupil assignment was con- 
cerned. 

Numerous other cases which deal with the 
conditions of the Richmond schools during 
the era of Mr. Powell's chairmanship docu- 
ment the horrendous conditions which he 
helped to perpetuate and institutionalize. 
In Warden v. The Scohol Board of Rich- 
mond, a special meeting of the School Board 
of Richmond on September 15, 1958 is shown 
to have recommended that an all-white pub- 
lic school be converted to an all-black school 
in order to perpetuate segregation [Lorna 
Renee Warden et al. v. The School Board of 
the City of Richmond, Virginia, et al.] Ob- 
viously Mr. Powell’s sanction of the main- 
tenance of a dual system of attendance areas 
based on race offended the constitutional 
rights of the black school children who were 
entrapped by Powell’s policy decisions. From 
the foregoing evidence, it does not appear 
that Mr. Powell was a neutral bystander dur- 
ing these critical years of Richmond’s his- 
tory. In fact, the record reveals that Mr. 
Powell participated in the extensive scheme 
to destroy the consitutional rights that he 
had sworn to protect. 

When Lewis Powell resigned from the 
Richmond School Board in order to take his 
place on the Virginia State Board of Educa- 
tion, an editorial in the March 3, 1961 edition 
of the Richmond Times-Dispatch praised 
him for the fact that “the two new white 
high schools (were) planned and built dur- 
ing his chairmanship.” (Emphasis added) 
There were those in Richmond who had 


good cause to be justly proud of the master- 
ful way in which Mr. Powell had perpetuated 
the antiquated notions of white supremacy 
through a clever institutionalization of school 
segregation. 


Il. POWELL’S RECORD ON THE VIRGINIA STATE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 


The defenders of Lewis Powell’s record in 
the field of education proudly point to his 
support of the “Gray Proposals” in the 1950's 
as proof-positive of his “courage” in the face 
of those who were advocating the stiffer line 
of “Massive Resistance” vi-a-vis the Brown 
decision. His early support of these proposals, 
it can be documented, was translated into 
his later actions as a member of the State 
School Board, which, I shall show, also 
served to foster substantive segregation in 
the public schools—this time on a state-wide 
scale. 

On August 30, 1954, the Governor of Vir- 
ginia appointed a Commission on Public Edu- 
cation (known as the “Gray Commission”) 
to examine the implications of the Supreme 
Court's Brown v. Board of Education decision 
of May 17, 1954 for the school segregation 
issue In the State of Virginia. 

The Gray Commission made at least three 
separate reports to the Governor—on January 
19, 1955, June 10, 1955, and November 11, 
1955. In summary, these “Gray Proposals” 
called for legislation which would provide 
“educational opportunities for children 
whose parents will not send them to inte- 
grated schools.” [Race Relations Law Re- 
porter, Vol. 1, No. 1, 1956, p. 242]: 

“To meet the problem thus created by the 
Supreme Court, the Commission proposes a 
plan of assignment which will permit local 
school boards to assign their pupils in such 
manner as will best serve the welfare of their 
ecmmunities and protect and foster the pub- 
ilc schools under their jurisdiction. The Com- 
mission further proposes legislation to pro- 
vide that no child be required to attend a 
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school wherein both white and colored chil- 
dren are taught and that the parents of those 
children who object to integrated schools, or 
who live in communities wherein no public 
schools are operated, be given tuition grants 
for educational purposes.” (Emphasis added. 
Ibid.) 

In order to implement the tuition grant 
strategy, the Gray Commission called for the 
amendment of Section 141 of the Virginia 
Constitution—which had formerly prohibited 
public funds from being appropriated for 
tuition payments of students who attended 
private schools—so that “enforced integra- 
tion (could be) avoided”, 

I submit the entire text of the “Gray 
Proposals” into the record of these proceed- 
ings, so that all may view its other recom- 
mendations, which include the following: 

1. That no child be required to attend an 
integrated school. 

2. That localities should be granted State 
funds upon certifying that such funds would 
be expended for tuition grants (to send, in 
practice, white children to segregated, all- 
white private institutions) . 

3. That the State Board of Education be 
empowered to liberalize certain conditions in 
the distribution of State funds (so that, in 
practice, tuition grants, transportation costs, 
institutional fees, and other expenses in- 
volved in supporting the multitudinous new 
white private schools could be met). 

Thus was the idea of using tuition grants 
as a means of circumventing the intent and 
spirit of the Brown decision first expressed. 
The Gray Proposals subsequently became the 
policy of the State of Virginia and its Board 
of Education. White parents who refused to 
send their children to integrated public 
schools but who could not afford to carry the 
entire financial burden of sending them to 
segregated private schools were soon subsi- 
dized by publicly-funded tuition grants, or 
“pupil scholarships” as they came to be 
called. 

That Lewis Powell was a supporter of the 
tuition grant strategy there is little doubt. 
The actual minutes of the Virginia State 
Board of Education show that Powell was 
present at numerous meetings between 1962 
and 1968 at which the regulations governing 
the payment of tuition grants were approved, 
the actual appropriations of funds for these 
grants were made, and annual reports sum- 
marizing the total outlay of State and local 
moneys for the “pupil scholarships were 
given.” The total annual outlay in Virginia 
for these tuition grants was enormous. Dur- 
ing the 1962 to 1963 school year, for example, 
a total of $2,252,995.07 paid from State funds 
and local funds advanced by the State for 
the localities was paid out in the form of 
tuition grants of various forms (Minutes of 
the Virginia State Board of Education, Vol. 
XXXIV, p. 84, August 22-24, 1963). 

The minutes of the State Board’s special 
meeting of July 1, 1964, clearly indicate that 
Lewis Powell was present when, by a unani- 
mous vote, a resolution was passed which 
facilitated the filing of tuition grant appli- 
cations by Prince Edward County parents. 
This July 1, 1964, vote, which clearly docu- 
ments Lewis Powell’s favorable stance to- 
wards the tuition grant strategy in Prince 
Edward County, Virginia, is a particularly 
crucial one. For in the case of Prince Edward 
County, all public schools were closed for five 
full years, from 1959 to 1964. Lewis Powell 
was on the State Board of Education for a 
full three of those five years. As the text of 
the Fourth Court of Appeals indicates, “the 
county made no provision whatever for the 
education of Negro children; white children 
attended segregated foundation schools 
financed largely by state and county tuition 
grants to the parents.” [Griffin v. Board of 
Supervisors of Prince Edward County, 339 F. 
2d 488.) For five years, only white children 
attending private schools subsidized by pub- 
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licly funded tuition grants received an edu- 
cation in Prince Edward County. 

Foundation schools, for white students 
only, thrived and were supported almost en- 
tirely by public funds in the form of tuition 
grants. They were staffed with the same white 
teachers as formerly taught in public schools. 
Despite such findings as those of the Court 
of Appeals in Griffin that such practices were 
constitutionally impermissible, that the pay- 
ment of tuition grants to parents desiring to 
send their children to such schools was en- 
joined so long as those schools remained 
segregated, and that the entire tuition grant 
practice constituted discrimination on racial 
grounds [339 F. 2d 486], there has been no 
indication that Mr. Lewis Powell individually 
or the State Board of Education collectively 
ever opposed the perpetuation of this prac- 
tice. 

On July 1, 1964 the minutes of the State 
Board of Education show that Lewis Powell 
voted for a resolution authorizing retroactive 
reimbursement to Prince Edward parents 
who had paid tuition for their children's at- 
tendance at private schools during the 1963-4 
school year. There could be no clearer or 
more candid declaration of Lewis Powell's 
intentions with regard to the school segre- 
gation issue than his support of the unani- 
mous vote on that day. A random sampling 
of the entire range of the Virginia State 
School Board minutes from 1962 to 1968 re- 
veals that on at least eight occasions, Lewis 
Powell was present at meetings at which 
specific tuition grants were made, not only 
in Prince Edward County, but all over the 
State of Virginia. A Survey of the minutes 
also has produced proof of at least three in- 
stances in which Mr. Powell was present 
while the “Regulations of the State Board 
Governing Pupil Scholarships" (tuition 
grants) were adopted. 

Also of prime importance in evaluating 
Mr. Powell's behavior on the Virginia State 
Board of Education is the lack of informa- 
tion that he did anything but acquiesce in 
the face of the State Board's routine ac- 
creditation of segregated, all-white, private 
schools. For example, at a meeting of the 
State Board on March 26, 1964, with Powell 
recorded as present, a list of 65 private sec- 
ordary schools was approved and accredited. 
These private, all-white, segregated schools 
included some of the same ones—Huguenot 
Academy, Surry County Academy, and Prince 
Edward Academy for which the U.S. District 
Court for the Eastern District of Virginia 
found that publically-funded tuition grants 
were the main support. The minutes of these 
meetings fail to indicate that Mr. Powell 
voted against the accreditation of such 
schools, despite the District Court’s decree in 
Grifin that the further payment of the 
grants for use in those schools was sus- 
pended so long as they maintained segrega- 
tion. Notwithstanding the Federal District 
Court’s admonition that “the State cannot 
ignore any plain misuse to which a grant 
has or is intended to be put,” [239 F. Supp. 
at 563], the State Board of Education con- 
tinued to process and approve applications 
for tuition grants without making any in- 
vestigation to determine whether the schools 
were embodying racially discriminatory pol- 
icies. Looking at the record, it is clear that 
Mr. Powell was in fact the “champion” of 
segregation rather than champion of integra- 
tion as has been suggested. 

The question can legitimately be asked— 
what was it that Lewis Powell was trying to 
preserve as Chairman of the Richmond and 
Virginia public schools? Was it merely, as 
Powell maintained in yesterday's testimony, 
the preservation of the public school system 
per se that he was unfiinchingly interested 
in? I cannot condone the simplistic accep- 
tance of Mr. Powell’s literal word in this 
matter. For what was the public school sys- 
tem of Richmond in 1958 or even in 1961 
but a microcosm of white supremacy—all 
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white, under-attended, well-equipped schools 
vis-a-vis overcrowded, dingy, all-black 
schools. Cannot Mr. Powell’s “saintly” cru- 
sade for the presentation of the Virginia- 
style of “equal” public education be viewed 
as an inherent desire on his part to preserve 
a system which to so fine a degree sought to 
further institutionalize the Virginia schools’ 
Own peculiar brand of racism? Are not his 
lofty pleas for the maintenance of public 
education at any cost often refuted by a rec- 
ord which finds Mr. Powell rejecting the ob- 
viously vulnerable positions in favor of more 
sophisticated schemes which have effectively 
preserved segregation. 


It. POWELL’S DIRECTORSHIP OF CORPORATIONS 
IMPLICATED IN RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 


Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
prohibits discrimination in employment on 
the basis of race. Powell is a member of the 
Board of Directors of 11 corporations. (His 
firm also represents many of these corpora- 
tions.) 

It is vital that the distinction be drawn 
between Mr. Powell’s behavior as an at- 
torney and his behavior as a private citizen. 
One could argue that an attorney should not 
be held accountable for his actions due to 
the inherent nature of legal advocacy. But, as 
a member of the Board of Directors of cor- 
porations which have been adjudged guilty of 
violating various provisions of Title VII, 
Powell cannot automatically escape blame. 
A Director is by definition a policy-maker 
and shares the legal responsibility of the 
conduct of his corporation, 

Lewis Powell is both the legal counsel and 
& Director of the Philip Morris, Inc., one of 
Virginia’s largest tobacco companies (he has 
been a Director since 1964). Philip Morris 
has been the defendant in at least one major 
Title VII case, Quarles v. Philip Morris, Inc. 
[279 F. Supp. 505]. Here, a civil right action 
was brought by a group of Blacks in a class 
action. The U.S. District Court held that the 
evidence established that two Black em- 
ployees had been discriminated against as to 
wages. The discrimination on the basis of 
race against these employees, the Court held, 
had been clearly proven. The Court also held 
that Philip Morris, Inc. had discriminated 
against Quarles and the Black employees 
hired in the prefabrication department prior 
to January 1, 1966 with respect to advance- 
ment, transfer, and seniority. It held further- 
more that prior organization of departments 
on & racial basis had prevented Blacks from 
advancing on their merits to jobs open only 
to whites. New “non-discriminatory” employ- 
ment policies had only partially eliminated 
disadvantages, the court ruled. Plaintiffs 
were awarded relief to compensate for dam- 
ages suffered as the result of this blatant 
example of employment discrimination. Ac- 
cording to the records of the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission, the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co., another 
corporation on which Mr. Powell serves as a 
Director, is currently being investigated for 
possible Title VII violations. 


IV. POWELL’S BELONGING TO RACIALLY 
SEGREGATED CLUBS 


Mr. Powell has personally and publically 
admitted that he is a long-standing member 
of both the Country Club of Virginia and 
the Commonwealth Club of Richmond, He 
has confirmed that he never sought to alter 
their policies against the admission of Blacks. 
Powell-supporters have been contending that 
his claim that he used the country club 
membership largely to play tennis and has 
only infrequent lunches at the Common- 
wealth Club [New York Times, October 26, 
1971], is in itself a defense for his volun- 
tarily joining and frequenting openly-seg- 
regated places of leisure. His volunteering 
of the information that he belongs to these 
clubs is similarly held by his supporters as 
a “defense,” 
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Neither of these tacts can hide the fact 
that a potential Supreme Court Associate had 
a clearly enunciated policy which forbade the 
hiring of any Black attorneys—ever. Greene 
claims that his charge is based on a state- 
ment attesting to this notion made by one 
of the associates in Hunton, Williams itself. 
Notwithstanding Powell's denial, the fact re- 
mains that his law firm has never and does 
not yet employ any Black attorneys. This in- 
formation is consistent with Powell's record 
of racial discrimination in other areas of his 
activities. 


VI, POWELL AND THE RICHMOND 
ANNEXATION ISSUE 

A common tactic supported by the white 
power structure in Virginia has been to an- 
nex areas to city areas, thereby diluting much 
of the Black voting strength. Recently, Rich- 
mond annexed part of the surrounding white 
suburbs. The net effect of this annexation 
was to decrease the Black population of 
Richmond from 55 percent down to 42 per- 
cent. 

In Holt v. Richmond [U.S.D.C., ED. Va.], a 
suit was brought under Section 5 of the Vot- 
ing Rights Act to “de-anunex” the suburbs. 
The suit was brought by a Black Richmond 
citizen as a class action on behalf of Rich- 
tmnond's Blacks. The Justice Department has 
disclosed documents which show that Powell 
urged Attorney General John Mitchell to re- 
verse his ruling that Richmond's annexa- 
tion of suburban areas violated Black vot- 
ing rights (see the Chicago Sun-Times, Octo- 
ber 30, 1971). Last August, Powell wrote a 
letter in an unofficial capacity—acting as an 
interested citizen—claiming that 43,000 sub- 
urban residents were belng annexed to ex- 
pand the city’s tax base, not to dilute the 
voting power of the city’s Blacks. The Justice 
Department, however, refused to withdraw 
its objection. It was held in a recent Dis- 
trict Court opinion, that the primary pur- 
pose and effect of the annexation was to di- 
lute the voting strength of the black citizens 
of the City of Richmond, a view in direct 
contradiction to Powell's. 

Mr. Lewis Powell's lifestyle, his view of gov- 
ernment as evidenced by his activities on the 
boards of education, his close association 
with a variety of corporate giants, his pub- 
lic conduct, his membership in the largest 
all white law firm in Richmond, his support 
of segregated social clubs, and his defense 
of the status quo, are inconsistent with the 
kind of jurist needed for the Court in the 
1970's and ‘80’s. These considerations take on 
more weight when one considers the tre- 
mendous problems which our country will be 
facing during those decades. 

Men of good conscience should be asking 
themselves this question: Can we afford a 
nominee on the Court whose presence would 
drive a wedge between the Constitution and 
those whom it is designed to protect? The 
oppressed in our society have had no more 
precious champion of their rights than the 
Supreme Court. What would be the sense in 
breaking their last, thin grasp on justice? 


(From the Yale Law Journal, volume 79: 
657, 1970) 
A NOTE on SENATORIAL CONSIDERATION OF 
SUPREME Court NOMINEES 
(By Charles L. Black, Jr.) 

If a President should desire, and if chance 
should give him the opportunity, to change 
entirely the character of the Supreme Court, 
shaping it after his own political image, noth- 
ing would stand in his way except the 
United States Senate. Few constitutional 
questions are then of more moment than 
the question whether a Senator properly 
may, or even at some times in duty must, 
vote against a nominee to that Court, on the 
ground that the nominee holds views which, 
when transposed into judicial decisions, are 
likely, in the Senator's judgment, to be very 
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bad for the country. It is the purpose of this 
piece to open discussion of this question; I 
shall make no pretense of exhausting that 
discussion, for my own researches have not 
proceeded far enough to enable me to make 
that pretense. I shall, however, open the 
discussion by taking, strongly, the position 
that a Senator, voting on a presidential nom- 
ination to the Court, not only may but gen- 
erally ought to vote in the negative, if he 
firmly believes, on reasonable grounds, that 
the nominee's views on the large issues of the 
day will make it harmful to the country for 
him to sit and vote on the Court, and that, 
on the other hand, no Senator is obligated 
simply to follow the President’s lead in this 
regard, or can rightly discharge his own duty 
by so doing. 

I will open with two prefatory observations. 

First, it has been a very long time since 
anybody who thought about the subject to 
any effect has been possessed by the illusion 
that a judge’s judicial work is not infiuenced 
and formed by his whole lifeview, by his 
economic and political comprehensions, and 
by his sense, sharp or vague, of where jus- 
tice lies in respect of the great questions of 
his time. The loci classici for this insight 
now a platitude, are in such writers as Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Jr., Felix Frankfurter, and 
Learned Hand. It would be hard to find a 
well-regarded modern thinker who asserted 
the contrary. The things which I contend 
are both proper and indispensable for a Sen- 
ator’s consideration, if he would fully dis- 
charge his duty, are things that have def- 
initely to do with the performance of the 
judicial function. The factors I contend are 
for the Senator’s weighing are factors that 
go into composing the quality of a judge. 
The contention that they may not properly 
be considered therefore amounts to the con- 
tention that some things which make a good 
or bad judge may be considered—unless the 
Senator is to consider nothing—while others 
may not. 

Secondly, a certain paradox would be in- 
volved in a negative answer to the question 
I have put. For those considerations which 
I contend are proper for the Senator are con- 
siderations which certainly, notoriously, play 
(and always have played) a large, often a 
crucial, role in the President’s choice of his 
nominee; the assertion, therefore, that they 
should play no part in the Senator’s decision 
amounts to an assertion that the authority 
that must “advise and consent” to a nomi- 
nation ought not to be guided by considera- 
tions which are hugely important in the 
making of the nomination. One has to ask, 
“Why”? I am not suggesting now that there 
can be no answer; I only say that an an- 
Swer must be given. In the normal case, he 
who lies under the obligation of making up 
his mind whether to advise and consent to 
& step considers the same things that go into 
the decision whether to take that step. In 
the normal case, if he does not do this, he is 
derelict in his duty. 

I have called this a constitutional ques- 
tion, and it is that (though it could never 
reach a court), for it is a question about the 
allocation of power and responsibility in 
government. It is natural, then, for Ameri- 
can lawyers to look first at the applicable 
text, for what light it may cast. What ex- 
pectation seems to be projected by the words, 
“The President . .. shall nominate, and by 
and with the Advice and Consent of the 
Senate shall appoint ... Judges of the Su- 
preme Court. . . ."? Do these words sug- 
gest a rubber-stamp function, confined to 
screening out proven malefactors? I submit 
that they do not. I submit that the word 
“advice,” unless its meaning has radically 
changed since 1787, makes next to impos- 
sible that conclusion. 

Procedurally, the stage of “advice” has been 
short-circuited Nobody could keep the Pres- 
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ident from doing that, for obvious practical 
reasons. But why should this procedural 
short-circuiting have any effect on the sub- 
stance so strongly suggested by the word 
“advice”? He who merely consents might do 
sọ perfunctorily, though that is not a neces- 
sary but merely a possible gloss. He who 
advises gives or withholds his advice on the 
basis of all the relevant considerations bear- 
ing on decision. Am I wrong about this 
usage? Can you conceive of sound “advice” 
which is given by an advisor who has delib- 
erately barred himself from considering some 
of the things that the person he is advising 
ought to consider, and does consider? If not, 
then can the Presidents, by their unreview- 
able short-circuiting of the “advice” stage, 
magically have caused to vanish the Senate’s 
responsibility to consider what it must surely 
consider in “advising”? Or is it not more 
reasonable to say that, in deciding upon his 
vote at the single point now left him, every 
Senator ought to consider everything he 
would have considered if, procedurally, he 
were “advising”? Does not the word “advice” 
permanently and inescapably define the scope 
of Senatorial consideration? 

It is characteristic of our legal culture 
both to insist upon the textual reference- 
point, and to be impatient when much is 
made of it, so I will leave what I have said 
about this to the reader's consideration, and 
pass on to ask whether there is anything else 
in the Constitution itself which compels or 
suggests a restriction of Senatorial con- 
sideration to a few rather than to all of the 
factors which go to making a judge. I 
say there is not; I do not know what it would 
be. The President has to concur in legisla- 
tion, unless his veto be overridden. The Sen- 
ate has to concur in judicial nominations. 
That is the simple plan. Nothing anywhere 
su that some duty rests on the Sen- 
ator to vote for a nomination he thinks un- 
wise, any more than that a duty rests on the 
President to sign bills he thinks unwise. 

Is there something, then, in the whole 
structure of the situation, something un- 
written, that makes it the duty of a Senator 
to vote for a man whose views on great ques- 
tions the Senator believes to make him dan- 
gerous as a judge? I think there is not, and 
I believe I can best make my point by a con- 
trast. The Senate has to confirm—advise and 
consent to—nominations to posts in the ex- 
ecutive department, including cabinet posts. 
Here, I think, there is a clear structural rea- 
son for a Senator’s letting the President have 
pretty much anybody he wants, and certainly 
for letting him have people of any political 
views that appeal to him. These are his peo- 
ple; they are to work with him. Wisdom and 
fairness would give him great latitude, if 
strict constitutional obligation would not. 

Just the reverse, just exactly the reverse, is 
true of the judiciary. The judges are not the 
President’s people. God forbid! They are not 
to work with him or for him. They are to be 
as independent of him as they are of the 
Senate, neither more nor less. Insofar as 
their policy orientations are material—and, 
as I have said above, these can no longer be 
regarded as immaterial by anybody who 
wants to be taken seriously, and are certainly 
not regarded as immaterial by the Presi- 
dent—it is just as important that the Senate 
think them not harmful as that the Presi- 
dent think them not harmful. If this is not 
true, why is it not? I confess here I cannot 
so much as anticipate a rational argument to 
which to address a rebuttal. 

I can, however, offer one further argu- 
ment tending in the same direction. The 
Supreme Court is a body of great power. 
Once on the Court, a Justice wields that 
power without democratic check. This is as 
it should be. But is it not wise, before that 
power is put in his hands for life, that a 
nominee be screened by the democracy in the 
fullest manner possible, rather than in the 
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narrowest manner possible, under the Con- 
stitution? He is appointed by the President 
(when the President is acting at his best) 
because the President believes his world-view 
will be good for the country, as reflected in 
his judicial performance. The Constitution 
certainly permits, if it does not compel, the 
taking of a second opinion on this crucial 
question, from a body just as responsible to 
the electorate, and just as close to the elec- 
torate, as is the President, Is it not wisdom 
to take that second opinion in ali fullness 
of scope? If not, again, why not? If so, on 
the other hand, then the Senator’s duty is to 
vote on his whole estimate of the nominee, 
for that is what constitutes the taking of 
the second opinion, 

Textual considerations, then, and high- 
political considerations, seem to me strongly 
to thrust toward the conclusion that a Sen- 
ator both may and ought to consider the 
lifeview and philosophy of a nominee, be- 
fore casting his vote. Is there anything defi- 
nite in history tending in the contrary di- 
rection? 

In the Constitutional Convention, there 
was much support for appointment of judges 
by the Senate alone—a mode which was ap- 
proved on July 21, 1787,‘ and was carried 
through into the draft of the Committee of 
Detail’ The change to the present mode 
came on September 4th, in the report of the 
Committee of Eleven® and was agreed to 
nem. con. on September 7th.’ This last vote 
must have meant that those who wanted ap- 
pointment by the Senate alone—and in some 
cases by the whole Congress—were satisfied 
that a compromise had been reached, and 
did not think the legislative part in the proc- 
ess had been reduced to the minimum. The 
whole process, to me, suggests the very re- 
verse of the idea that the Senate is to have 
a confined role. 

I have not reread every word of The Feder- 
alist for this opening-gun piece, but I quote 
here what seem to be the most opposite 
passages, from Numbers 76 and 77: 

“But might not his nomination be over- 
ruled? I grant it might, yet this could only 
be to make place for another nomination by 
himself. The person ultimately appointed 
must be the object of his preference, though 
perhaps not in the first degree. It is also 
not very probable that his nomination would 
often be overruled. The Senate could not be 
tempted, by the preference they might feel 
to another, to reject the one proposed; be- 
cause they could not assure themselves, that 
the person they might wish would be brought 
forward by a second or by any subsequent 
nomination. They could not even be certain, 
that a future nomination would present a 
candidate in any degree more acceptable to 
them; and as their dissent might cast a kind 
of stigma upon the individual rejected, and 
might have the appearance of a reflection 
upon the judgment of the chief magistrate, it 
is not likely that their sanction would often 
be refused, where there were not special and 
strong reasons for the refusal. 

“To what purpose then require the cooper- 
ation of the Senate? I answer, that the neces- 
sity of their concurrence would have a power- 
ful, though, in general, a silent operation. It 
would be an excellent check upon a spirit of 
favoritism in the President, and would tend 
greatly to prevent the appointment of unfit 
characters from State prejudice from family 
concession, from personal attachment, or 
from a view to popularity. In addition to this, 
it would be an efficacious source of stability 
in the administration. 

“It will readily be comprehended, that a 
man who had himself the sole disposition of 
offices, would be governed much more by his 
private inclinations and interests, than when 
he was bound to submit the propriety of his 
choice to the discussion and determination 
of a different and independent body, and 
that body an entire branch of the legislature. 
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The possibility of rejection would be a strong 
motive to care in proposing. The danger to 
his own reputation, and, in the case of an 
elective magistrate, to his political existence, 
from betraying a spirit of favoritism, or an 
unbecoming pursuit of popularity, to the ob- 
servation of a body whose opinion would 
have great weight in forming that of the 
public, could not fail to operate as a barrier 
to the one and to the other. He would be 
both ashamed and afraid to bring forward, 
for the most distinguished or lucrative sta- 
tions, candidates who had no other merit 
than that of coming from the same State to 
which he particularly belonged, or of being 
in some way or other personally allied to 
him, or of possessing the necessary insig- 
nificance and pliancy to render them the 
obsequious instruments of his pleasure.’ 
$ + » + * 


“If it be said they might sometimes gratify 
him by an acquiescence in a favorite choice, 
when public motives might dictate a dif- 
ferent conduct, I answer, that the instances 
in which the President could be personally 
interested in the result, would be too few 
to admit of his being materially affected by 
the compliances of the Senate. The power 
which can originate the disposition of hon- 
ors and emoluments is more likely to attract 
than to be attracted by the power which can 
merely obstruct their course. If by influenc- 
ing the President be meant restraining him, 
this is precisely what must have been in- 
tended [emphasis supplied]. And it has been 
shown that the restraint would be salutary, 
at the same time that it would not be such 
as to destroy a single advantage to be looked 
for from the uncontrolled agency of that 
Magistrate. The right of nomination would 
produce all the good of that of appointment, 
and would in a great measure avoid its 
evils.” 9 

I cannot see, in these passages, any hint 
that the Senators may not or ought not, in 
voting on a nominee, take into account any- 
thing that they, as serious and public- 
spirited men, think to bear on the wisdom 
of the appointment. It is predicted, as a 
mere probability, that Presidential nomina- 
tions will not often be “overruled.” But “spe- 
cial and strong reasons,” thus generally char- 
acterized, are to suffice. Is a Senator’s belief 
that a nominee holds skewed and purblind 
views on social justice not a “special and 
strong reason”? Is it not as “special and 
strong” as a Senator's belief that an appoint- 
ment has been made “from a view to popu- 
larity”—a reason which by clear implication 
is to suffice as support for a negative vote? 
If there is anything in The Federalist Papers 
neutralizing this inference, I should be glad 
to see it. 

When we turn to history, the record is, as 
always, confusing and multifarious. One can 
say with confidence, however, that a good 
many nominations have been rejected by the 
Senate for repugnancy of the nominee’s views 
on great issues, or for mediocrity, or for other 
reasons no more involving moral turpitude 
than these. Jeremiah Sullivan Black, an emi- 
nent lawyer and judge, seems to have been 
rejected in 1861 because of his views on 
slavery and secession.” John J. Crittenden 
was refused confirmation in 1829 on strictly 
partisan grounds." Wolcott was rejected part- 
ly on political grounds, and partly on grounds 
of competence, in 1811. There is the cele- 
brated Parker case of this century.“ The 
perusal of Warren will multiply instances. 

Iam very far from undertaking any defense 
of each of these actions severally. I am not 
writing about the wisdom, on the merits, of 
particular votes, but of the claim to his- 
torical authenticity of the supposed “tradi- 
tion” of the Senators’ refraining from tak- 
ing into account a very wide range of factors, 
from which the nominees’ views on great 
public questions cannot, except arbitrarily, 
be exluded. Such a “tradition,” if it exists, 
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exists somewhere else than in recorded his- 
tory. Of course, all these instances may be 
dismissed as improprieties, but then one 
must go on and say why it is improper for 
the Senate, and each Senator, to ask himself, 
before he votes, every question which heavily 
bears on the issue whether the nominee’s sit- 
ting on the Court will be good for the 
country. 

I submit that this “tradition” is just a part 
of the twentieth-century mystique about 
the Presidency. That mystique, having led us 
into disastrous undeclared war, is surely due 
for reexamination. I do not suggest that it 
can or should be totally rejected. I am writ- 
ing here only about a little part of its 
consequences, 

To me, there is just no reason at all for a 
Senator’s not voting, in regard to confirma- 
tion of a Supreme Court nominee, on the basis 
of a full and unrestricted review, not embar- 
rassed by any presumption, of the nominee’s 
fitness for the office. In a world that knows 
that a man’s social philosophy shapes his 
judicial behavior, that philosohpy is a factor 
in his fitness. If it is a philosophy the Sen- 
ator thinks will make a judge whose service 
on the Bench will hurt the country, then 
the Senator can do right only by treating 
this judgment of his, unencumbered by def- 
erence to the President’s, as a satisfactory 
basis in itself for a negative vote. I have as 
yet seen nothing textual, nothing structural, 
nothing prudential, nothing historical, that 
tells against this view. Will someone please 
enlighten me? 

FOOTNOTES 

1 I shall not provide this discussion with an 
elaborate footnote apparatus. I am sorry to 
say that I cannot acknowledge debt, for Iam 
writing from my mind; experience teaches 
that, when one does this, one unconsciously 
draws on much reading consciously forgotten; 
for all such obligations unwittingly incurred 
I give thanks. I have had the benefit of dis- 
cussion of many of the points made herein 
with students at the Yale Law School, of 
whom I specifically recollect Donald Paulding 
Irwin; I have also had the benefit of talking 
to him about the piece after it was written. 

Harris, THE ADVICE AND CONSENT OF THE 
SENATE (1953) came to my attention and 
hands after the present piece had gone to 
the printer. This excellent and full account 
of the entire function would doubtless have 
fleshed out my own thoughts, but I see noth- 
ing in the book that would make me alter 
the position taken here, and I hope a single- 
shot thesis like the present may be useful. 

2 U.S. Const. art. IT, § 2, cl. 2. 

* Even this short-circuiting is not complete. 
First, the President’s “appointment,” after 
the Senate’s action, is still voluntary (Mar- 
bury v. Madison, 5 U.S. (1 Cranch) 137, 155 
(1803) ), so that in a sense the action of the 
Senate even under settled practice may be 
looked on as only “advisory” with respect to 
& step from which the President may still 
withdraw. Secondly, nominations are occa- 
sionally withdrawn after public indications 
of Senate sentiment (and probable action) 
which may be thought to amount to “ad- 
vice.” 

t2 RECORDS OF THE FEDERAL CONVENTION OF 
1787, at 83 (M. Farrand ed. 1911). 

5 Id. at 132, 146, 155, 169, 183. 

8 Id. at 498. 

7 Id. at 539, 

3 THE FEDERALIST No. 76, at 494-95 (Modern 
Library 1937) (Alexander Hamilton). 

"Id. No. 77, at 498 (Alexander Hamilton). 

392 O. WARREN, THE SUPREME COURT IN 
UNITED STATES HISTORY 364 (rev. ed. 1926). 

u 1 id. at 704. 

u Id, at 413. 

3L, PFEFFER, THIS HONORABLE COURT, A 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME 
Court 288 (1965). 

"C, WARREN, THE SUPREME COURT OF THE 
UNITED STATES HISTORY (rev. ed. 1926). 
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Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include in the Recor today an 
article on aging from the Medical World 
News, October 22, 1971. This is an ex- 
tremely interesting discussion which I 
would encourage my colleagues to read: 
AGING: INVESTIGATORS PROBE BIOCHEMICAL, 

GENETIC ASPECTS OF UNIVERSAL “DISEASE” 


In his science-fiction novel, Methuselah’s 
Children, Robert A. Heinlein created a group 
of Americans, the Howard Families, who lived 
to ages of two centuries or more. Their lon- 
gevity was no scientific miracle, said the 
story; rather it resulted from selective breed- 
ing. In the late 19th century an organization 
called the Howard Foundation sought out 
young men and women who each had four 
living, vigorous grandparents, and by offering 
generous financial endowments induced them 
to marry within the group. The novelist’s idea 
was based on more than fiction: Long-lived 
forebears have long been regarded as a com- 
mon trait among long-lived people. One au- 
thority, Dr. Nathan W. Shock, director of 
the National Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development’s Gerontology Research 
Center in Baltimore, states: “Human beings 
with long-lived parents live an average of 
four years longer than those with short- 
lived ancestors.” 

But even that generality is now in question, 
Dr. Erdman Palmore, associate professor of 
medical sociology at Duke University’s Cen- 
ter for the Study of Aging and Human De- 
velopment, reported recently that a study at 
the Durham, N.C., center showed no cor- 
relation between an individual's life span 
and his parents’ ages at death. And Dr, D. 
F. Chebotarey of the USSR Academy of Medi- 
cal Sciences in Kiey reported that a study of 
27,181 Soviet citizens above the age of 80 also 
found no evidence of inherited longevity. 

Nevertheless, science continues to pursue 
one of nature’s prime secrets from several 
approaches, In the lineage of mice and fruit 
flies, selective breeding has produced strains 
that live half as long as their species’ normal 
life span. And as long ago as 1934, Dr. Clive 
M. McCay of Cornell University restricted 
caloric intake of laboratory rats and in- 
creased their life span nearly a third over 
that of control groups. More recently, Dr. 
Denham Harman of the University of Nebras- 
ka College of Medicine tried such antioxi- 
dants as butylated hydroxytoluene (BHT), 
a commercially used food additive, and eth- 
oxyquin, originally developed as a rubber 
antioxidant. Adding 0.5% BHT to the diets 
of laboratory mice increased their mean life 
span by 30% to 40%; ethoxyquin did equal- 
ly well. Dr. Alex Comfort, director of the Med- 
ical Research Council's Group on Aging at 
London’s University College, reported early 
this year that he had confirmed the ethoxy- 
quin experiment, extending the lives of C3H 
mice by about 15%. 

Dr. Morris H. Ross, at Philadelphia's In- 
stitute for Cancer Research, in a more so- 
phisticated version of the classic McCay ex- 
periments, has shown that life expectancy 
in rats is influenced not only by the amount 
of food consumed but by the proportion of 
protein and carbohydrate in the diet. Fur- 
thermore, the risk of spontaneous tumors is 
directly related to caloric intake, while the 
severity of malignancy and type of tumors 
the animal is likely to develop are related 
to protein intake. “Rapid growth rates, struc- 
tural or biochemical, are not commensurate 
with prolonged life span and reduced risk of 
age-associated diseases,” he reported. 
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Body temperature, too, appears to be re- 
lated to longevity and the rate of aging—at 
least in cold-blooded animals. Dr. Roy L. Wal- 
ford, professor of pathology at UCLA medical 
school, found that lowering the water tem- 
perature by 5 C to 6 C doubled the life span 
of the annual fish, Cynolebias. Furthermore, 
fish living in colder water grew faster and be- 
came larger than those in warmer water, and 
a higher ratio of soluble to insoluble col- 
lagen in the colder fish suggested a physio- 
logical retardation of aging. 

At the NICHD Gerontology Research Cen- 
ter, Dr. Charles H. Barrows Jr. has found that 
manipulating the diet and temperature of 
rotifers, tiny aquatic animals smaller than 
a pinhead, can triple their longevity. 
If the temperature is lowered from 35 C to 
25 C, their life span increases from 18 days 
to 34; if their food intake is halved, they 
survive for 55 days. More important, the two 
types of change lengthen different parts of 
the rotifers’ lives: Food reduction adds to 
their youthful egg-producing period, while 
lowered temperature does not alter their 
normal young fertile period but stretches out 
the later post-breeding stage. 

Dr. Bernard L. Strehler, professor of biology 
at the University of Southern California's 
Rossmoor-Cortese Institute for the Study of 
Aging in Los Angeles, thinks the same prin- 
ciple holds true for warm-blooded animals. 
“There are no exceptions that I know of to the 
rule that animals live longer at lower tem- 
peratures,” he says. “Among hibernating 
animals such as bats or hamsters, those that 
are forced to hibernate more often live 
longer, which fits in with invertebrate 
studies. The question is whether long-lived 
people have slightly lower-than-average body 
temperatures, because if you apply the same 
mathematical rule that applies to all the 
animal studies so far, then a few degrees 
Centigrade drop in body temperature could 
add something like 15 to 25 years to human 
life. And that could account for practically 
all the difference that one sees in human life 
span, This requires some study—it might be 
a good predictive index of longevity.” 

These and other accomplishments have led 
some authorities to speculate that dramatic 
extensions of human longevity may not be 
far in the future. Dr. Comfort has predicted 
a 10% to 20% increase by 1990. And the Rand 
Corporation’s 1964 Gordon-Helmer study and 
the 1969 Smith Kline & French Delphi studies 
predicted a 50-year increase in human life 
expectancy by 1990 and 2023, respectively. 
Dr. Robert W. Prehoda, a California tech- 
nological forecasting consultant, has pre- 
dicted that if all major causes of aging could 
be controlled, human longevity might in- 
deed be stretched to the Howard Families’ 
200 years. 

Whether the major causes of aging can be 
controlled depends largely on what they are, 
& question on which experts differ with gusto. 
“It has often been said that gerontology has 
never lacked theories or concepts to explain 
biological aging, but has lacked convincing 
data to support them,” NICHD'’s Dr, Barrows 
told last year’s annua! meeting of the Geron- 
tological Society. But, as authorities seek to 
gather “convincing” data, a number of 
theories have emerged. Among them: 

Cross-linking. First suggested by J. Bjork- 
sten in 1941, the theory that the progressive 
formation of intermolecular cross-links in 
collagen gradually increases its rigidity and 
causes aging, has fallen out of favor. ‘“Col- 
lagen cross-linking is not a cause but simply 
a result of aging,” says Charles G. Kor- 
mendy, coordinator of academic research at 
Bristol Laboratories in Syracuse, N.Y. Many 
gerontologists now agree. 

Molecular errors. Proposed in 1963 by Dr. 
Leslie E. Orgel of the Salk Institute for Bio- 
logical Studies in San Diego, Calif., the error 
theory is that in the normal course of pro- 
tein synthesis the wrong amino acid will 
occasionally be slipped into a protein chain 
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being assembled. In most proteins the faulty 
molecule would just be “diluted out,” but 
if the error occurred in a synthetase, one of 
the enzymes that makes proteins or nucleic 
acids, it would make other defective pro- 
teins in an exponentially increasing chain of 
errors that could eventually lead to an “error 
catastrophe,” with the cell’s protein-syn- 
thesizing machinery finally grinding to a 
halt. Experimental findings by several in- 
vestigators, working with fungi and fruit 
flies, appear to support the theory. But 
others say there is no evidence that such 
errors occur in nature. 

Mutation. Because irradiation shortens the 
life of experimental animals in ways that 
resemble premature aging, many biologists 
believe that aging and death are caused by a 
gradual information loss in DNA molecules. 
Experiments with chemical mutagens, how- 
ever, have failed to produce similar results. 

Autoimmunity. In 1959, Sir Macfarlane 
Burnet of the University of Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, Australia, theorized that aging might 
be a progressive failure of the immuno- 
logical system. UCLA’s Dr. Walford believes 
that this is caused by accumulated muta- 
tions in immunocyte clones, which in turn 
may attack body cells or be attacked them- 
selves once their antigenic properties are 
changed. 

Professor Burnet, in a more recent version 
of his theory, suggests that if the Hayflick 
limit on cell division in vitro is also present 
in vivo, then organs made up of or contain- 
ing proliferating cells must gradually lose 
their functions as they age. 

Looking for an organ that is vital to main- 
taining the body's integrity and whose cells 
proliferate rapidly, he selected the thymus 
as the most likely candidate in view of its 
rapid cell turnover and the known atrophy of 
the thymic cortex In later life. 

As the thymic function slows down, he 
theorized, the thymus-dependent lympho- 
cytes become less effective in their job of im- 
munological surveillance and destruction of 
such “forbidden clones” as premalignant mu- 
tations or mutated lymphocytes that produce 
autoimmunity. 

He pointed out that the thymus-dependent 
immune system is known to function inade- 
quately in patients with Hodgkin's disease 
and advanced cancer. In addition, there is 
evidence that healthy people over 65 are pro- 
gressively less able to mount antibody re- 
sponses to new antigens, while the capacity 
to form autoantibodies increases. 

Testing the autoimmunity theory by giv- 
ing immuno-suppressives to mice, Dr. Wal- 
ford found that azathioprine marginally im- 
proved their life span. And Dr. Werner Braun 
of Rutgers University improved the immune 
response of experimental animals by “prim- 
ing” them with such double-stranded poly- 
nucleotide complexes as poly A:U, poly C:G, 
and poly I:C, before challenging them with 
a heterologous antigen. 

Free-radical attack. The basis for Dr. Har- 
man’s antioxidant experiments is the hypo- 
thesis that such free radicals as hydroxy 
(HO) and hydroperoxy (HO) are released by 
the peroxidation of polyunsaturated fats; 
free radicals interacting with cell membranes 
and enzymes disrupt their structures and 
functions and damage the lysosomes, lead- 
ing to tissue destruction and the formation 
of lipofuscin. 

This type of reaction, sometimes called au- 
toxidation, is the basis of many industrial 
and natural decay processes, such as the dry- 
ing of oil paint, explosion of plastic bombs, 
and the ranctidification of butter. Dr. T. L. 
Dormandy of London’s Whittington Hospital 
has referred to the phenomenon of physio- 
logical free-radical reactions as “biological 
rancidification.” 

Since free-radical reactions are an inter- 
action between unsaturated fats and oxygen, 
one way to decrease their frequency might 
be to reduce the proportion of polyunsatu- 
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rates In the diet, and Dr. Harman found 
that when C3H mice and Sprague-Dawley 
rats were divided into groups whose diets 
included lard, olive oil, corn oil, or safflower 
oil, their mean life spans were, respectively, 
29.3, 27.3, 26.5, and 24.3 months. 

The primary site of free-radical formation 
appears to be in the mitochondria, and Dr. 
Harman now postulates that this is the site 
of the elusive “biological clock” that deter- 
mines the rate of aging. 

He points out that small animals generally 
have high basal metabolic rates and short life 
spans. “Since all living things have essen- 
tially the same basic biochemical processes, 
how are these differences produced?” he asks. 
“Dogs die of the same things as we do, cancer 
and cardiovascular disease and the like, but 
the disease processes develop and run their 
course five times as fast as in people. Aging 
somehow controls this rate. If we can inter- 
fere with the aging process, it should post- 
pone the cancer or heart attack or whatever 
the individual eventually dies of” Dr. Harman 
speculates. 

Until recently, the multiplicity of theories, 
and the comparatively unsophisticated ex- 
periments that some gerontologists devised 
to test them, often led investigators in the 
more rigorous disciplines to consider the field 
not quite respectable. “It wasn’t so much 
that it wasn’t respectable,” comments Dr. 
Comfort, “as that some guy would want to 
try something, so he would try to learn DNA 
chemistry in three months flat. Then he’d do 
@ mixed-up experiment; that would never 
satisfy the molecular biologists, and publish 
it.” 

But sophistication is setting in, due partly 
to the annual series of postdoctoral courses 
jointly sponsored by NICHD and the Jackson 
Laboratory at Bar Harbor, Me., the third of 
which was held in mid-September. “This is 
the most useful thing any country is doing 
at the moment in gerontology.” Dr. Comfort 
says. “The arrangement is to have about 20 
of the best investigators in the country and 
about 20 faculty together for a whole fort- 
night. The first time around we had a lot of 
gerontology, but not much good science—all 
theory. Last year we had a lot of good scien- 
tists who were aghast at the sort of experi- 
ments the gerontologists were doing. They 
would say, ‘Well, I don’t know about geron- 
tology, but I do know about DNA.’ This year 
the same people were back, and they'd started 
to do experiments to answer the questions. 
That means that the really sophisticated bio- 
chemical techniques that you have in Amer- 
ica are now being applied to these questions. 
I think that the institute, by the very skillful 
planning of this course, has managed to up- 
grade the standard of research in the whole 
subject, without upsetting anybody by telling 
them they were doing bad work.” 

Another Bar Harbor faculty member, Dr. 
Richard C. Adelman, assistant professor of 
biochemistry at Temple University’s Fels Re- 
search Institute in Philadelphia, agrees. 
“Thanks largely to this effort by NICHD, peo- 
ple from other fields, with a good deal of 
expertise in their fields, are being alerted to 
problems in aging,” he says. “And as a result 
some fundamental problems are being at- 
tacked for the first time." 

He is a good example himself—soon after 
being “alerted to problems in aging,” he re- 
ported the discovery that the time required 
to induce certain enzyme activities in experi- 
mental animals depended on age. It took 
18-month-old rats twice as iong as two- 
month-old rats, for instance, to show hepatic 
tyrosine aminotransferase activity after they 
were given equivalent doses of adrenal corti- 
cotrophic hormone (ACTH), and a similar 
age-dependent lag was found in the induc- 
tion of some 20 other enzymes. 

“We are at no stage where we can even 
imply some kind of practical application,” 
Dr. Adelman says, “but what I think is sig- 
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nificant about this work is that it is really 
the first time that a biochemical parameter 
can be used to measure physiological age.” 

If the effect, or one like it, could be 
adapted as a test to measure the rate of 
aging, especially in man, it could open up 
important avenues in aging research. With- 
out such a test, experiments in extending 
human longevity would take a generation or 
more to show results. In the absence of a 
single such useful test, Dr. Comfort has sug- 
gested a battery of 59 individual test items, 
ranging from counting the percentage of gray 
hairs and checking refiexes to histological 
studies requiring biopsy and, as members of 
a study group die, autopsy findings. 

“If we had such a battery of tests, we 
could try things like dietary experiments on 
humans right away,” he says. “It would be 
a bit much to ask people to stay on a low- 
calorie diet for 50 years on spec, you know. 
They might stay on it for five, though, and 
you might be able to see whether there was 
a difference in the rate of aging in the three- 
to-five-year term. That could be done right 
away, and it wouldn’t offend the FDA, since 
no medicine would be given. This assumes 
you can start it in later life. Since you can’t 
do such an experiment on children, you 
would need adult volunteers. As to anti- 
oxidants, it would be a little previous to try 
them in humans, since we have no evidence 
yet that they work as such." 

A quite different line of approach, studies 
of aging in tissue culture, was opened up 
by the discovery a decade ago of the “Hay- 
filck limit,” which contradicted accepted be- 
lief at the time. Dr. Leonard Hayflick, then at 
Philadelphia’s Wistar Institute, found that 
human embryonic lung cells do not divide 
and grow indefinitely in tissue culture, but 
age and die after about 50 doublings. 

The dogma that animal cells properly nur- 
tured in tissue culture were, in effect, im- 
mortal, grew from the work of the Nobel 
Prize-winner, Dr. Alexis Carrel, who reported 
in the 1930s that fibroblasts from an em- 
bryonic heart of a chicken could be kept 
alive indefinitely in tissue culture. But Dr. 
Hayflick, now professor of medical micro- 
biology at Stanford University medical 
school, notes that even with today’s precise 
lab techniques no one has been able to cul- 
ture actively dividing chick cells longer 
than about a year. It now seems certain that 
Dr. Carrel’s results were produced by the 
unwitting addition daily of new, viable em- 
bryonic cells to the chick embryo extract 
that he used as a nutrient. 

The error was compounded by the dis- 
covery that often mouse cells in culture 
would, indeed, go on dividing indefinitely. 
Later, other kinds of vertebrate and insect 
tissues were found to do the same. But Dr. 
Hayflick points out that these immortal ‘‘cell 
lines” are always abnormal in some respect, 
unlike the “cell strains” that die after a 
limited number of divisions. In fact, he says, 
cell lines have actually undergone a trans- 
formation that is indistinguishable from the 
transformation of normai cells into tumor 
cells. “The interesting thing is that this 
correlates exactly with what happens in the 
whole organism,” Stanford's Dr. Hayflick 
says. “You can transplant an animal tumor 
indefinitely—we have animal tumors that 
have been transplanted since the turn of the 
century. But normal cells transplanted from 
one animal to another have a finite lifetime. 
So there’s a perfect correlation between in 
vivo and in vitro behavior of cells.” 

Not only do embryonic cells stop dividing 
after about 50 doublings (10), Dr. Hayflick 
found, but cells from the lungs of adult hu- 
mans reach phase 3—the stage where divi- 
sion slows down and stops—after only about 
20 doublings. Furthermore, when cells of his 
original WI-38 strain were frozen in liquid 
nitrogen and then reconstituted years later, 
they “remembered” how many times they 
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had divided and took up where they had 
left off as long as ten years before. More 
than 10 ampules have now been reconsti- 
tuted, at a rate of about one a month, and 
all yielded cell populations that doubled 40 
to 60 times when pre- and post-freezing 
divisions are totaled. 

A far more precise correlation between 
donor age and cell doublings, confirming and 
extending Dr. Hayflick’s findings, was re- 
ported last year by Drs. George Martin and 
C. J. Epstein at the University of Washington 
medical school in Seattle. They found that 
skin cells cultured from the arms of 100 sub- 
jects ranging in age from fetal to 90 years, 
showed a decrement of 0.2 population 
doublings per year of donor life. 

But Dr. Hayflick does not think that people 
age because their cells stop dividing. “That’s 
nonsense,” he says. “I think we have achieved 
in tissue culture what is never—or only very 
rarely—achieved in the whole animal. It may 
represent the ultimate limit that we may 
perhaps someday achieve. 

“What does us in now, as far as clinical 
aging signs are concerned, I believe to be 
those things that change in the cell during 
that period of time prior to its loss of ability 
to divide—or to function, It’s those earlier 
events, say, ten, 15, or 20 doublings before 
the loss of division potential, that manifest 
themselves as what we call age changes. So 
you're done in by them well before your cells 
have stopped dividing. 

“There are two schools of thought in geron- 
tological research,” he goes on. “One that says 
we age because our cells that divide have lost 
that ability, so there’s a loss of numbers; the 
other says we age because the cells that don’t 
divide, like neurones and muscle cells, lose 
their functional capacity over a long period. 
But that’s a false distinction, because the di- 
vision capacity of cells is a function. So it’s 
the decrement of function, whether it be 
manifest in loss of doubling, loss of making 
enzymes, or what have you, that may affect 
aging.” 

There are also two main schools of thought 
about the reason for cells losing their power 
to function. One is that the cell simply runs 
out of genetic program, or genetic message. 
“The argument is that a cell is recycled at 
conception,” Dr. Hayflick explains. “Its 
genetic program is rewound like an alarm 
clock, and it plays out its message over 80 to 
100 years. When the program is all played out, 
that’s it. From an evolutionary standpoint 
nature selects for survival only long enough 
to propagate itself, just as rocket engineers 
don’t worry about which system will fail first 
in a space probe after it completes a Mars 
fly-by. The recycling takes place when there 
is hybridization between native and foreign 
genetic material—the male and female 
gametes. That is the reason for sex from na- 
ture’s viewpoint, the randon.ization of the 
genetic material.” 

The opposing theory is that all cells accu- 
mulate damage in their information-contain- 
ing molecules. “The argument is that over a 
long period, insults to the information- 
containing molecules occur, either at the 
Orgel level of producing new enzyme mole- 
cules or in the genetic message itself,” says 
Dr. Hayflick. “Eventually it will reach a point 
where the cell’s repair enzymes cannot cope 
with so many insults to the integrity of the 
information molecules, or are themselves 
damaged, and the cell loses its ability to 
function.” 

One possible mechanism for this loss of 
function has been found by USC's Dr. Streh- 
ler and Dr. Michael D. Bick, who is now at 
Harvard Medical School. Working with soy- 
bean cotyledons, they found that the plant 
organ seemed to lose certain subspecies of 
transfer RNA for leucine. Later they realized 
that certain synthetases lost the capacity to 
charge, or aminoacylate, these particular 
RNA subspecies. 
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“We used this plant system as a model to 
look at aging,” Dr. Bick explains. “The cotyle- 
don is an aging organ throughout its entire 
life span of about three weeks. The moment 
the plant starts to germinate, it starts to 
decrease in its functional capacity, while 
providing the rest of the plant with nutri- 
ents. Our most recent results indicated that 
in the aged system there is an inhibitor of 
the charging reaction. Apparently a complex 
is formed between the tRNA, the charging 
enzyme, and this apparent inhibitor, which 
prevented complete charging. This, of course, 
reduces the capacity to produce certain pro- 
teins as a function of age. 

“Aging in this particular system is prob- 
ably genetically programmed. The repressor 
may be a protein produced for some other 
reason, that performs some other function 
at a certain stage, and then at a later stage 
in the life of the cotyledon performs an in- 
hibitory function. 

“These losses are not across the board— 
all enzymes or all tRNAs. It is selective; some 
stay at the normal level, and some are lost. 
That’s really interesting, because it implies 
that everything isn’t just going to pot, but 
certain specific components of the transla- 
tional machinery are lost. Then the critical 
question is whether there is a loss in turn 
of the cell's translational capacity. These are 
the types of experiments we hope to get into 
and haven't yet. 

“This is where we need to be, and this is 
where this research is finally coming today, 
to look at the very basic control mechanisms 
in cells. It seems that everything eventually 
has to come back to the flow of Informa- 
tion—the DNA-RNA-protein route.” 

Bristol's Kormendy agrees. “The results in 
aging studies are most likely to come in three 
areas of basic research: one is these regu- 
latory processes, another is free-radical reac- 
tions in the mitochondria, and finally the 
neurohumoral regulation. The last one is very 
important, because very little work has been 
done on that biochemical level,” he says. 

At Franklin Square Hospital in Baltimore, 
Dr. William Reichel has concentrated on a 
much more graphic model of aging—progeris. 
This tragic and rare disease—the literature 
records only 50-odd cases—turns infants into 
miniature ancients with straggly gray hair 
or baldness, wrinkled, sagging skin, fragile 
bones, and heart disease. The patients usually 
die in their teens. The boy on this issue's 
cover died of severe congestive heart disease, 
a very old man in appearance, at the age of 
11. 

The similar Werner’s syndrome usually ap- 
pears in late adolescence, follows a somewhat 
similar natural history, with death of ap- 
parent old age a few years either side of 40. 
About 130 cases have been recorded. Dr. 
Reichel believes it may be merely a later ex- 
pression of progeria. 

“Since I became interested in these dis- 
eases, I have stressed that they represent an 
important model for studying aging,” says Dr. 
Reichel, “Undoubtedly, any syndrome in chil- 
dren that resembles aging has some impor- 
tance. Especially if there is an inborn genetic 
error, it’s important to find out what it is, 
since it might be the same genetic mechanism 
that regulates our aging process.” 

And he thinks there is such a genetic er- 
ror: Three progeria cases involving multiple 
affected siblings, and one resulting from a 
consanguineous marriage, suggest an auto- 
somal recessive trait. Werner's syndrome is 
known to be transmitted by that route. 

Two other extremely provocative findings 
support progeria’s role as a form of prema- 
ture aging. The University of Washington's 
Drs. Martin and Epstein found that fibro- 
blasts from progeria patients (supplied by 
Dr. Reichel) rarely survived more than two 
doublings in tissue culture. And, in two 
cases, Dr. Reichel and Dr. Rafael Garcia- 
Bunuel, professor of pathology at Johns Hop- 
kins University, reported postmortem find- 
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ings of lipofuscin, the poorly understood 
“age pigment” that accumulates in the cells 
of some organs, particularly in the brain and 
the myocardium, in old age and in several 
rare diseases characterized by severe mental 
impairment. 

“But Werner's syndrome may be even 
more important to medicine than progeria” 
Dr. Reichel points out. “What’s exciting 
about it is that it’s so absolutely, clearly an 
autosmoal, recessive trait—which is still 
questionable in progeria—and that suggests 
one gene and hence a single enzyme is the 
cause, That’s why these diseases could be as 
important to studies of aging as Burkitt 
lymphoma has been to cancer studies.” 

He doubts that lipofuscin can be impli- 
cated as a causal mechanism in aging or any 
of the disease states in which it is found. 
“I don't think lipofuscin is the cause of any- 
thing,” he says. “I think it just happens to 
be there, because when you see lipofuscin 
many other things are wrong with an ani- 
mal or with a cell. I think there are more 
primary mechanisms at play, and that lipo- 
fuscin deposition is only the most end-stage 
change.” 

But the question of whether it does any 
harm is still unanswered, he admits. “I 
worked on that problem specifically for four 
years at the NICHD center in Baltimore,” he 
says. “We tried to devise experiments to cor- 
relate physiological function with morpho- 
logical change. But we couldn’t do it, by his- 
tochemistry or radioautography.” 

Kormendy is not sure. “Direct as well as in- 
direct evidence strongly suggests that lipo- 
fuscin is a depository of denatured cellular 
debris such as peroxidized lipids and mem- 
brane fragments, and free-radical-mediated 
malondialdehyde-protein adducts,” he told 
last month’s Zurich forum on the control 
of human aging, sponsored by the Gottlieb 
Duttweiler Institute. “Although we have no 
proof that lipofuscin de facto interferes with 
normal cellular function, its preponderance 
during aging, particularly in the neurons of 
the brain and in the heart muscle, could 
hardly be regarded as inconsequential.” He 
added that a number of rare diseases char- 
acterized by massive lipofuscin deposition in 
the brain are accompanied, without excep- 
tion, by severe mental impairment. (Not, 
however, progeria or Werner's syndrome, 
which are not featured by senility or senile 
dementia. “The children have normal intel- 
ligence,” Dr. Reichel says.) 

In any case, at least three drugs have been 
found that are reported to disrupt lipofuscin 
deposition: meclofenoxate—developed in 
France for treatment of presenile and senile 
mental disorders and available on the Euro- 
pean market; kawain, a mild central nervous 
system stimulant; and magnesium orotate, a 
pyrimidine-base metabolite. The latter two 
are reported by a Hungarian research group 
to prevent lipofuscin deposition and to re- 
store learning behavior in rats with induced 
encephalopathy. 

As new findings hint at a not-too-distant 
understanding of the basic mechanism of 
aging, governmental and public interest has 
grown for practical reasons. Some 10% of 
the U.S. population is now older than 65, and 
86% of these senior citizens suffer from one 
or more chronic diseases. Two out of three 
federal health care dollars and between 25% 
and 30% of all medical care and medical 
costs in the U.S. are for this 10% of the pop- 
ulation. 

Recognition of the problem is reflected in 
growing government spending for aging re- 
search. In the 1971 fiscal year, NICHD’s Adult 
Development and Aging Branch spent about 
$8.76 million on research into aging proc- 
esses, and this year’s congressional appro- 
priation is just under $12 million, although 
the funds have not yet been apportioned by 
the Office of Management and Budget. 

The last White House Conference on Aging, 
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in 1961, recommended the establishment of 
an aging institute in NIH, and this year’s 
conference is expected to repeat the recom- 
mendation. Hearings on a bill to set up such 
an institute have been held in the Senate, 
and House hearings are expected sometime 
during the present session. Even so, many 
gerontologists do not have high hopes of the 
bill’s passage by this Congress. 

“The past year or two have shown a phe- 
nomenal increase in interest in aging, not 
only in medicine but in all areas.” says Dr. 
Carl Eisdorfer, director of the aging research 
center at Duke University and president- 
elect of the Gerontological Society. “In the 
U.S. this is largely attributable to the White 
House Conference on Aging, which is coming 
up next month. But there is great interest 
on the international scene, too. In a number 
of ways things are happening that signal a 
real interest in studying the aging process. 

“For one thing we have never really sep- 
arated aging from illness; one of the problems 
in this field has been understanding how 
much is old and how much is sick. We really 
don’t understand the aged or the aging proc- 
ess, and so because there is a very high cor- 
relation between old age and illness, we have 
somehow got deluded into assuming that it’s 
all right for old people to be sick,” Dr, Eisdor- 
fer continues, 

“But some of our recent work on blood 
pressure and intelligence has pretty well 
demonstrated that what a lot of people have 
accepted as a normal process of aging—the 
loss of intelligence between 65 and 75—1is ac- 
tually related to hypertension. In the group 
of subjects without hypertension, or where it 
has been controlled, we see no intellectual 
drop. 

“As for life span, over the past 70 years we 
have achieved most of our medical advances 
in preventive medicine and pediatrics. The 
reality is that we actually haven't done much 
to increase the life span of anybody over the 
age of about 15. Estimates vary, but they tend 
to be about two years. 

“When we find a cure for cancer, life span 
will go up about a year and a half. If we cured 
the whole cancer-cardiovascular-renal-pul- 
monary-disease complex we would probably 
raise the average life span about ten years. 

“But we don’t even have a good idea of 
what the appropriate expected life span for a 
human being should be. I do know we have 
13,000 people over 100 years old in the U.S. 
today. Incidentally, they are the fastest-grow- 
ing subgroup of the population.” 

That's close to the maximum documented 
life span, which, according to Dr. Comfort, 
is about 113 in England, the nation that has 
had birth certificates longest. Meanwhile, 
most gerontologists discount the claims of 
oldsters in Soviet Georgia and Asia to 
ages of 150 and more—somewhere around 110 
appears to be the maximum human life span 
in nations where birth records are re- 
liable. “But then, societies that have birth 
certificates seem to militate against reaching 
these ages,” Dr. Comfort suggests. “They are 
only reported in very remote areas—it may be 
because the records are wrong, or because 
living in remote areas makes you live longer, 
you can't really prove which is which.” 

But the maximum could change as 
knowledge of aging advances. Dr. Eisdorfer 
sees nothing impossible in the notion that, 
if Dr. Strehler’s hunch is right and lower- 
ing body temperature could increase lon- 
gevity, people might sleep in special water- 
beds, or special bedchambers, fitted out to 
chill the sleeper several degrees. “It’s just a 
technical problem” he says, “no more com- 
plicated than setting up a renal dialysis unit 
in someone’s garage.” 

Dr. Ewald Busse, chairman of Duke’s psy- 
chiatry department, president-elect of the 
American Psychiatric Association and Dr. 
Eisdorfer’s predecessor as director of the 
gerontology center, concedes the possibility 
of lengthening the human life span but 
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warns that it would have enormous social 
consequences. “What worries me is then 
what would we do,” he says. “Let’s not get 
caught again in scientific advances without 
sensible planning to cope with advances in 
technology.” 

As to whether anyone now alive is likely 
to benefit from such advances, Dr, Strehler 
has an answer: “I'd be very surprised if peo- 
ple who are under 30 now wouldn't benefit. 
I'm 46; I think I might get a year or two 
out of it.” 


UKRAINE—THE LARGEST CAPTIVE 
NON-RUSSIAN NATION IN THE 
U.S.S.R. AND EASTERN EUROPE 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
generally known and sufficiently appre- 
ciated that the largest captive non-Rus- 
sian nation in the U.S.S.R. and Eastern 
Europe is Ukraine. 

With a population of over 45 million, 
Ukraine is one of the most resourceful 
nations in Europe, and if it were not 
under the domination of Russian Mos- 
cow, it would surely again become “the 
granary of Europe” in an advanced eco- 
nomic framework of industry and agri- 
culture. Also, the country’s geographic 
location, extending from the Carpathian 
Mountains toward the Caucasus and 
above the Black Sea, is a most strategic 
one as concerns developments in Europe, 
Asia, and the Middle East. 

Because we shall hear more and more 
about this largest captive nation in 
Europe, I submit for our popular edi- 
fication the illuminating section on 
“Ucrainica in American and Foreign 
Periodicals” in the world-respected 
journal of East European and Asian af- 
fairs, the Ukrainian Quarterly. The sec- 
tion, prepared by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky 
of Georgetown University, regularly 
shows the growing interest in this cap- 
tive nation and, above all, the prominent 
myths and misconceptions that many in 
the West still cling to when analyzing or 
commenting upon the Soviet Union, 
Russia, or Ukraine. It is high time these 
myths were dissipated, and a Select 
House Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions would be the most effective way 
of doing it. The Ukrainian Quarterly, 
vol, XXVII No. 2, summer, 1971: 

UCRAINICA IN AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
PERIODICALS 

“Jews, Russia and Israel,” an editorial. The 
Washington Post, Washington, D.C., Novem- 
ber 13, 1970. 

Covering a number of issues, this editorial 
deals with anti-Semitism in the USSR, the 
Russian threat to Israel’s survival, and anti- 
Russian demonstrations by Jews in this coun- 


try. A young Jew who left Moscow is signifi- 
cantly quoted as saying “What it all comes 
down to is that they want us to disappear. 
Not to leave, but to disappear quietly into 
the surroundings. But we won’t. We will 
retain our identity, hopefully outside Russia, 
but in Russia if necessary.” 

The problem of suppression, of course, is 
not only related to the Jews in the USSR, and 
is so recognized in this editorial. However, 
there is no reason to infuse misconceptions 
in this recognition. Referring to the Jewish 
renaissance in the USSR, the editor states, 
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“It suffered from neo-Stalinist practices that 
afflicted writers and intellectuals, young peo- 
ple, Ukrainians and other Soviet minorities.” 
As the largest non-Russian nation both in 
the USSR and in Eastern Europe, Ukrainians 
can scarcely be viewed as a minority. More- 
over, the issues involved in these practices 
are different. 


“The Geographical Expression of Mainland 
China,” a paper by Lev E. Dobrianski. Con- 
gressional Record, Washington, D.C., Decem- 
ber 22, 1970. 

An historic First Sino-American Confer- 
ence on Mainland China was held in Taipei, 
Republic of China, in December 1970. Some 
forty scholars on both sides participated. This 
paper was delivered in part from the view- 
point of experiences in the Soviet Union and 
their relation to those in mainland China. 

For example, in giving some perspective 
to the enormity of Red China's recent “Cul- 
tural Revolution,” it points out, “Red guards 
were used by Stalin in the man-made famine 
of the early 30’s in Ukraine, northern Cau- 
casus and southern Russia, but by no means 
were they unleashed with the reckless and 
tragi-comical abandon witnessed on the 
mainland. . .”” The paper also dwells on the 
“subjects of Peiping’s nationalities problem, 
similar to that of Moscow. . .” It stresses, 
“the fact is that we are dealing with the two 
last remaining and important imperial com- 
plexes in the modern world.” 

“Ukrainian Rite Catholics Protest Rome’s 
Role,” a report by George Dugan. The New 
York Times, New York, January 2, 1971. 

A concise coverage is presented in this re- 
port of the continuing campaign for a 
Ukrainian patriarchate in the Catholic 
Church. More or less accurately, it cites the 
six million Ukrainian Rite Catholics in the 
world, with about 300,000 in this country. It 
points out that the Ukrainian Rite is the 
largest of the Eastern churches, though it 
does not enjoy the same semi-autonomous 
status of the others and is under the control 
of the Curia in Rome. 

The report alludes to “fears that such a 
step would intensify the persecution of the 
church in Soviet-dominated areas and im- 
pede ecumenical contact with the Patriar- 
chates of the Russian and Greek Orthodox 
Churches." These alleged fears appear rather 
specious when it is considered that such 
persecution could hardly be more intense 
than now and that this issue scarcely can be 
predicated on the other dimension of Rome's 
ecumenical contacts. As mentioned, “Ecu- 
menical Council Vatican II encouraged the 
establishment of patriarchates.” 


“Khrushchev’s History,” an article by John 
P. Roche. The Washington Post, Washington, 
D.C., January 27, 1971. 

Concerning the so-called memoirs of 
Khrushchev, this writer, who displays more 
perception and insight than quite a number 
of other columnists, simply passes on the 
speculations that the disclosures incited. 
Grouped into two schools of thought, the 
“hards” planned it to discredit the “softs” 
and their liberalizing advocacies in the USSR. 
On the other hand the “softs” aimed to un- 
dermine the “hards” and their Stalinistic 
bents. For him, “it may be 20 years before 
this Byzantine riddle is solved.” 

That may be, but the fact remains that 
Khrushchey’s disclosures on events in 
Ukraine were extraordinarily revealing. Al- 
most all of them supported the analyses and 
claims made by specialists concerned with 
this most vital problem in the Free World. 
Indeed, even the writer, who is not a special- 
ist in the area, senses that while “at many 
points Khrushchev covers his tracks, partic- 
ularly his record as Stalin’s executioners in 
the Ukraine, he engages in little moral 
posing.” 
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“Secret Hand Behind Czechoslovakia’s In- 
vasion Revealed,” a commentary. The Guard- 
ian of Liberty, Munich, West Germany, Sep- 
tember 1970. 

This story relates the proverbial enlistment 
of a young man, in this case a Czech, by the 
KGB for operations in the Czechoslovak 
armed forces. For over fifty years the same 
story has been repeated with countless dif- 
ferent nationals. Those who have followed 
the Russian record of duping foreign na- 
tionals can only, and truly, ask “So, what's 
new?” However, for many inattentive West- 
ern ears the opposite side of the record must 
be played, because for them and the so-called 
new generation it is new. 

What is of significance here is the assign- 
ment he received. As he puts it under the 
pseudonym of Sasha Demidov, “On my re- 
turn I was assigned to Dept. 3/L, a small 
group devoted to the supervision of Soviet 
citizens and Czech citizens of Russian or 
Ukrainian origin. This is naturally a very 
delicate operation and the group works di- 
rectly for the KGB chief in Czechoslovakia, 
and is in cypher contact with KGB stations 
in East Germany, Poland, Hungary and, of 
course, the Soviet Union.” 

So, again, what’s new? The nature of the 
Russian political animal is spying and con- 
spiratorial, he nests in a network made pos- 
sible only by the existence of the USSR. 
Once this is dissolved, one way or another, 
even the oppressed Russian will begin to 
breathe fresh air, historically after 500 years 
of this. 

“Russians Have Killed 21.5 Million People 
to Set Up Communist ‘Paradise,’’’ an article 
by Walter Blaine, National Enquirer, New 
Jersey, February 7, 1971. 

Here, too, it is definitely educational and 
of social utility to report on the numbers of 
lives sacrificed in the Soviet Union, but those 
who have processed such data twenty and 
more years ago cannot again but ask “So, 
what’s new?” The article is based on a report 
prepared for the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee by Professor Robert Conquest. 

Neither this article nor the report itself 
reveals anything that hasn’t been known by 
responsible students of the USSR. To quote, 
“A Ukrainian official said after the 1933 har- 
vest was taken from the starving population: 
This was a test of our strength and their 
endurance. Millions of lives may have been 
lost but we won the war and the collective 
farm is here to stay.’ " Estimates have placed 
the loss from 2 to 15 million lives. 

What lags in these supposedly new exer- 
cises in research are the interpretations given 
to the data. The title of the report itself in- 
dicates this, “The Human Cost of Soviet 
Communism.” More accurately, it should be 
“The Human Cost of Soviet Russian Imperio- 
Colonialism.” To explain collectivization 
solely in terms of “building socialism” and 
eradicating “the kulaks” is pitiful from both 
an historical and political viewpoint. 

“Vatican Move Irks Ukrainian Students,” 
a report. The Washington Post, Washington, 
D.C., February 27, 1971. 

In this news item from New York, a Stu- 
dent Committee for a Ukrainian Catholic 
Patriarchate “expressed its indignation at 
the appointment of Msgr. John Stock with- 
out the consent of the Ukrainian metropoli- 
tan and the synod of bishops.” Msgr. Stock 
was appointed by the Vatican as an auxil- 
iary bishop to Archbishop Ambrose Seny- 
shyn in Philadelphia. 

The latest criticism and agitation are parts 
of a broader compaign aimed at the estab- 
lishment of a Ukrainian Catholic Patriarch- 
ate. The issues involved in this subject are 
far more complex and explosive than what 
appears in slogans and placards on the dem- 
onstration front. As in so many other sec- 
tors of our society, the cost of pursuing 
wrong methods and techniques of dissent 
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will be borne, to a greater or lesser extent, 
by all concerned with the overall problem of 
& free Ukraine. There are constructive, alter- 
native ways of handling this specific problem 
without in the least affording residual bene- 
fits to the known enemies of Ukrainian free- 
dom. 

“In Order Not to Cloud the Truth,” an 
article by Ivan Rybalka. Prapor, Kiev, 
Ukrainian S.S.R., September, 1970. 

Vehement attacks against “bourgeois na- 
tionalism” never cease in the Soviet Union. 
Propaganda-wise, they constitute the order 
of the day, and all who have some stake in 
the regime participate in them, even a so- 
called “Doctor of Historical Sciences,” as 
presumably this writer is. “Anti-commu- 
nism” also is a favorite and persistent target. 
“The main ideo-political weapon of imperial- 
ism at the present stage is anti-commu- 
nism,” he opines. 

The objects of this particular attack 
against imperialism’s ‘“anti-communism” 
make for interesting reading. The USIA, re- 
search institutes at Columbia University, 
George Washington University and South- 
ern California, and a variety of “leagues” and 
“assemblies,” such as the Anti-Bolshevik 
Bloc of Nations, “Assembly of Captive Na- 
tions of Europe,” etc, are included. The so- 
called doctor comes up with many of such 
inaccurate descriptions. His ill-tempered 
wordage includes “fascist time-servers,” 
“bandits and criminals” and similar dispas- 
sionate designations. 

Of course, “In that black band of traitors 
to their peoples are also Ukrainian bourgeois 
nationalists,” he writes. He then, with his 
penchant for inaccuracy, includes the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America 
with other admittedly emigre or government- 
in-exile groups. No matter how intense the 
the diatribic attacks against nationalism and 
anti-communism may be, the forces they 
represent are invincible. For fifty years the 
Soviet Russian totalitarians have attempted 
to annihilate them, but they keep reappear- 
ing in one form or another in the USSR 
itself. 

“The Conservative Reply,” an article by 
William F. Buckley, Jr. The New York Times, 
New York, February 16, 1971. 

On the really silly question raised in some 
American circles today—‘Is there Really No 
Difference Between Beria and J. Edgar?’’— 
this conservative writer puts forward a solid 
defense for J. Edgar Hoover, the director of 
the F.B.I. Rad-Lib forces in the U.S. have tar- 
geted Hoover and aim at a further undermin- 
ing of popular faith in our authorities. 

Aside from the nature of this current con- 
troversy, positive merits arise with evidential 
references to notable events of our times. 
This writer invokes the fact of Khrushchev 
having “taken an active part in the Staliniza- 
tion of the Ukraine.” More accurately, it 
should be “Russification of Ukraine.” In his 
criticism of a former associate on the Na- 
tional Review staff, the writer states that the 
associate saw “no discernible moral difference 
between Nikita Khrushchev and Dwight Eis- 
enhower, because as commander in chief of 
the Allied Expeditionary Forces Eisenhower 
had killed as many people as Khrushchev had 
in the Ukraine.” Twisted thinking is obvi- 
ously not a preserve of only certain groups 
and circles. Nonetheless, at least notable facts 
have a way of being infused into even the 
most ludicrous of controversies. 

“The Genocide Convention and the 92d 
Congress,” a statement by Senator Proxmire, 
Congressional Record, Washington, D.C., Jan- 
uary 25, 1971. 

For years, Senator Proxmire of Wisconsin 
has been the main and persistent supporter 
of the ratification of the Genocide Conven- 
tion by the U.S. Senate. Although seventy- 
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five other states have ratified the treaty and 
it is accepted as part of international law, the 
United States has sat on the sidelines for the 
past twenty years. In the 92nd Congress, the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee has 
passed on it with majority vote, but the 
chief question now is whether two-thirds of 
the Senate will ratify it. 

In this statement the Senator pointedly 
refers to Russian-sponsored genocide in 
Ukraine. As he states it, “Ukrainian patriots 
were killed, exiled, intimidated, and re- 
pressed, with their nationalism snuffed out 
and their culture crippled.” He then adds, 
“International barbarism murdered 6,000,000 
Jews during World War II." 

“How's Your Ostpolitik?”, a column by 
James Burnham. National Review, New York, 
January 12, 1971. 

The writer of this column on “The Pro- 
tracted Conflict” dwells on the Polish unrest 
and rightly points out at the start that after 
“each explosion in the Soviet Empire we are 
invariably told by the experts that this is the 
last gasp.” This broken-down record has been 
played for twenty years, and doubtlessly will 
be repeated after the next inevitable explo- 
sion, for there will be many in the Russian 
Empire. 

He comments toward the end, “It would 
not be surprising, even, if we heard before 
long from inside the Soviet Union: Condi- 
tions in the Baltic states and in the Ukraine, 
for example, including the presence of an 
anti-Russian nationalism, are in many re- 
spects similar to those in Poland.” 

Brandt's Ostpolitik is the latest expression 
of Western desire to come to terms with not 
mythical Communism, but Soviet Russian 
rule over Eastern Europe—“everyone,” says 
the writer, “except the East Europeans.” And 
how true this is. 

“The Barriers to Detente,” an article by 
Richard Pipes. The Washington Post, Wash- 
ington, D.C., November 29, 1970. 

Professor Pipes, who is a professor of Rus- 
sian history at Harvard University, presents 
a thoughtful and historically grounded anal- 
ysis of the obstacles to a detente between 
the USSR and the U.S.A. Religious, politi- 
cal and intellectual forces of the past are 
traced to cite basic differences in outlook. 

On past Russian suppression or neutraliza- 
tion of nationalist opposition, he cites an 
example in the 18th Century where “Mos- 
cow effectively emasculated resistance along 
the southern border by admitting into the 
ranks of the Russian gentry the Cossack 
elders, the most vociferous champions of 
Ukrainian ‘liberties’ ™ The janissariat prin- 
ciple has been traditional in imperial Rus- 
sian politics, whether white or red. 

Another well made point is that “neither 
Stalin nor his successors ever regarded the 
countries of Eastern Europe as sovereign 
states; to them, in the calculations made in 
their political subconscious, these were all 
along as yet undigested parts of the Russian 
domain, exactly as Kazan, Siberia or the 
Ukraine had once been for czarist govern- 
ments.” In short, traditional Russian im- 
perialism surges forward, now under the 
mask of communism. 

“Archbishop Ambrose Senyshyn On Chris- 
tianity in Soviet Ukraine,” a statement and 
insertion by Hon. Edward J. Derwinski. Con- 
gressional Record, Washington, D.C., Decem- 
ber 22, 1970. 

A lengthy article written by William 
Willoughby of the Washington Evening Star 
under the title “Message to Americans—It’s 
No Time for Fiddling” is introduced by Con- 
gressman Derwinski into the nation’s an- 
nals, with his own preliminary statement. 
The article, published in the December 19 
issue of the paper, dwells extensively on the 
first lecture delivered by Archbishop Ambrose 
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Senyshyn in the Roman Smal-Stocki Lec- 
ture Series of the Ukrainian Catholic Studies 
Foundation at St. Josaphat’s Seminary in 
Washington, D.C. 

The subject of the lecture was “Chris- 
tianity in Ukraine.” It described the condi- 
tions to which Ukrainian Christians, both 
Catholic and Orthodox, have been subjected 
in captive Ukraine. As Willoughby con- 
cluded, “Senyshyn had an unspoken but 
clearly implicit message to all Americans: 
“Take stock of the true freedoms we have 
and never sell them short. This is no time 
to be fiddling on the roof.'” The Congress- 
man rightly points out, “His reaction to this 
first lecture is worth reading.” 

“Cites Ukrainians As Friends of Reds,” a 
letter by Thomas J. Veteska, The Tablet, New 
York, January 28, 1971. 

Sometimes one wonders how much to 
ascribe to neurotic hallucinations or to vi- 
cious motivation some of the twisted man- 
gling of facts and misinterpretations people 
are given to. A choice example of this is this 
letter which conjures up a mythical “Ukrain- 
ian servility to Communism.” For decades 
Western analysts, not to speak also of Soviet 
Russian and quisling Ukrainians, have con- 
sistently referred to “the outstanding anti- 
communist record of Ukrainians in Eastern 
Europe,” and here a gross untruth was per- 
mitted to be printed in a renowned Catholic 
organ. 

The points on Ukrainian “functionaries 
and government officials” serving Moscow, 
Ukraine as “a center of anti-Semitism,” and 
about some “liquidation of the Greek Catho- 
lic Church in Slovakia” are indicative of 
either a sick mind or of a corroded soul, Facts 
and myths can be slanted; here they are cast 
in LSD proportions. 

“The Genocide Convention,” an article by 
Lev E. Dobriansky, Congressional Record. 
Washington, D.C., November 25, 1970. 

The comprehensive article which appeared 
in the autumn issue of this journal, was in- 
troduced into the Record by Congressman 
Derwinski of Illinois. The author of the ar- 
ticle has had long experience with this treaty, 
dating back to 1950. He had the privilege of 
knowing and working for the treaty’s rati- 
fication with Dr. Raphael Lemkin. As the 
Congressman states it, “The author knew 
and worked with Dr. Raphael Lemkin, the 
father of the convention, and his organiza- 
tion has supported the treaty’s ratification 
for over 20 years.” Reference here is made to 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America. 

Aside from arguments pro and con anent 
the treaty, steps are being prepared to honor 
Lemkin should the Senate ratify the conven- 
tion. Mr. Derwinski indicates as much in his 
comment: “For the second time in two dec- 
ades, the author of this article recently 
testified on the treaty and recommended a 
post-humous honor for Dr. Lemkin should 
the Senate ratify the treaty, which in his 
judgment is long overdue.” 


“Moscow's Problems,” an article by Harry 
Schwartz. The New York Times, New York, 
December 28, 1970. 

In a perceptive and hard-hitting analysis 
of Moscow’s pressing problems, the writer, 
a member of the newspaper's editorial board, 
concentrates on the non-Russian nations in 
the USSR. He points out: “Specialists on the 
Soviet Union know, moreover, that there are 
signs of disaffection among all the major 
minority nationality groups of the Soviet 
Union from the Ukrainians, Balts and Mol- 
davians in the West to the Moslem peoples 
of the Caucasus and Central Asia.” He con- 
tinues, “From many directions the men in 
the Kremlin are under pressure to grant 
greater autonomy to the non-Russian half 
of the Soviet population.” Well-taken, but 
just this critical point, that if it is a “non- 
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Russian half” (in reality, it is more) then 
why the mischaracterization of “minority 
nationality groups.” 

An excellent point made by the writer ap- 
pears in the observation: “But now Moscow 
seeks to contain that same explosive power 
within its own borders as Ukrainians, Latvi- 
ans, Azerbaijanis, Georgians, Uzbeks and 
others ask why they, too, are not entitled 
to independence on a par with Egyptians, 
Zambians, Pakistanis, etc." To abet this de- 
Sirable tendency, action by the West had 
been proposed along this line nearly twenty 
years ago. It is never too late to resume it. 

“The Reality of the Captive Nations and 
the Pressing Need for a Special Committee,” 
selected insertions. Congressional Record, 
Washington, D.C., December 22, 1970. 

This particular issue of the Record con- 
tains a wide assortment of material relevant 
to the basic captive nations subject, ranging 
from a scathing Moscow article on “U.S. Anti- 
communism” to Captive Nations Week ob- 
servances. The article written by A. Borisov 
and appearing in Moscow’s International Af- 
fairs, November 1970, gives a good indication 
of how the Kremlin dreads any implementa- 
tion of the Captive Nations Week Resolution 
(Public Law 86-90). For a spot analysis to 
the newcomer in this basic of all fields—be- 
cause it deals with oppressed peoples—the 
material gathered here should be an eye- 
opener. 

In his prefatory remarks, Congressman 
Derwinski of Illinois well observes that “the 
recent events of the suppressed defection of 
the Lithuanian sailor and the riots and po- 
litical changes in Poland underscore again 
the blunt reality of the captive nations as 
well as the pressing need for a Special House 
Committee on the Captive Nations in the 
92nd Congress.” Work on this is proceeding 
on schedule. Such a committee will remedy 
the condition the legislator portrays when he 
states, “Relatively few of us are aware of the 
continuing discussion and popular activities 
bearing on the captive nations, Captive Na- 
tions Week, and our policy toward the Red 
Empire in toto.” 


MEMORIAL RESOLUTION FOR THE 
LATE CLINTON M. HESTER, 
CHAIRMAN, EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TEE, MADISON MEMORIAL COM- 
MISSION 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, and 
as a member of the James Madison Me- 
morial Commission, I include the fol- 
lowing resolution of the Commission in 
memory of the late Clinton M. Hester: 


RESOLUTION 


The members of the James Madison Me- 
morial Commission record with genuine sor- 
row the death of Clinton M. Hester, Esquire, 
a member of the Commission since its crea- 
tion and for several years Chairman of its 
Executive Committee. Mr. Hester was a life- 
long student of the Madison period of our 
country’s history and deeply interested in 
the Madison Memorial Commission. He was 
firm in his determination that Madison, who 
played such a leading role in the formative 
years of our nation’s history, should be me- 
morialized in an appropriate manner. We 
regret that his hope to see this realized in 
the form of the Madison Memorial Library 
ef the Library of Congress to the accom- 
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plishment of which he contributed so sub- 
stantially could not be fulfilled. He was un- 
tiring in promoting the aims of this Com- 
mission. His devotion and his valuable serv- 
ices as Chairman of our Executive Commit- 
tee will be a constant reminder of his ex- 
emplary citizenship. 


FAMILY FARM ACT 
HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I introduced the Family Farm Act be- 
cause the retention of the land by our 
true farm families, not by corporate gi- 
ants, is of prime importance to the econ- 
omy and future survival of our country- 
side. 

The purpose of the bill I introduced 
is to protect the efficient, modern farm- 
ing operation that produces a great pro- 
portion of our Nation's food supply from 
the unfair competition of large corporate 
structures that choose to enter farming 
on a commercial basis. It is urgent that 
action be taken in this Congress to stop 
the rapid move to more integrated farm- 
ing by the corporations and conglomer- 
ates whose principal sources of income 
are in commerce and who are already 
greatly favored under our tax laws and 
by the availability of corporate financ- 


Section 7 of the Clayton Act prohibits 
the acquisition of stock or assets of one 
corporation by another corporate struc- 
ture where such action may lessen com- 
petition or tend to create a monopoly. 
The Sherman Act, in section 2, prohibits 
monopolization or attempts to monopo- 
lize any part of trade or commerce among 
the States. Section 3 of the Sherman Act 
prohibits contracts, combinations in the 
form of trust or conspiracy in restraint 
of trade or commerce. 

Large corporations have been acquir- 
ing farmland or controlling farm pro- 
duction of some commodities without any 
notable challenge under this antitrust 
and antimonopoly legislation. Perhaps 
the domination of production of some 
products, such as broiiers and eggs, and 
some vegetables, by large corporations is 
not clearly subject to challenge under 
these laws—although some action would 
seem to have been in order. 

Nevertheless, to fill this apparent void, 
if one truly exists, it is necessary to act 
in a clear and concise manner. 

Examination of the provisions will dis- 
close that the prohibition contemplated 
in the bill will in no way hamper farmer- 
owned and operated cooperatives and 
associations. Nor will it prohibit farming 
by the normal successful local business- 
man who may be farming in his home 
community. In fact, when you consider 
that the Main Street merchant, the local 
banker, the social institutions, and the 
very life of many hundreds of small 
towns and communities depend on a 
prosperous agriculture, you realize those 
people may have as much at stake in this 
bill as the efficient family farmer. 

I have discussed the current farm price 
situation several times recently. Without. 
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repeating my concern over current pre- 
vailing prices for grain and the probable 
lower prices of livestock to follow, let me 
cite these facts—while farm product 
prices generally have declined, the costs 
of production have risen. Since 1967, in- 
terest has increased 34 percent, taxes 
have gone up 46 percent, the cost of farm 
motor vehicles has increased 24 percent, 
and farm machinery prices have in- 
creased 28 percent. 

The time has come to move on several 
fronts if we in this country are to con- 
tinue to enjoy the benefits of a stable 
food supply, produced on efficient farms 
that are family owned and operated. 


CRIME IS CAUSED BY CRIMINALS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, this 
week’s National Observer carries a 
very thought-provoking article entitled 
“Crime Is Caused by Criminals.” The 
authors, law Professor Fred E. Inbau of 
Northwestern University and Frank G. 
Carrington, are with the Americans for 
Effective Law Enforcement, Inc., of Chi- 
cago, and the article is reprinted from 
the annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 

Professor Inbau and Mr. Carrington 
point out that during the decade of the 
1960's permissiveness for lawless, violent 
acts, and safeguards for the criminal 
accused reached singular heights in the 
United States, and at the same time, 
while our population grew by 13 percent, 
serious crimes increased by 148 percent. 
This is no coincidence, they say, and 
they go on to explore the factors which 
have led us to the point where we aban- 
don our city streets at dusk for the com- 
parative safety of bolted doors. 

The law-enforcement processes in this 
country have broken down, they con- 
tend, with the result that more and more 
criminals are free to prey upon the law- 
abiding. The breakdown, they say, stems 
from failure to apprehend, convict, and 
incarcerate criminals, and “when we 
analyze each of these failures, it becomes 
apparent why we are not safe and why a 
hard line is needed.” 

I urge all my colleagues to read the 
following article and give some serious 
thought to what Professor Inbau and 
Mr. Carrington are telling us: 

“CRIME Is CAUSED BY CRIMINALS” 
(By Prof. Fred E. Inbau and Frank G. 
Carrington) 

The problem propounded by the topic of 
how to mount an effective crackdown on 
crime can be brought into perspective by 
considering two phenomena of the decade 
1960 through 1969, They are: (a) during that 
10-year period, safeguards for the criminal 
accused and permissiveness toward lawless, 
violent acts reached heights in the United 
States such as no other nation has ever 
witnessed and (b) in the same span of time, 
while our population increased by 13 per 
cent, serious crimes increased by 148 per 


cent. The two are not coincidental. In any 
society, the incidence of lawlessness is di- 
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rectly related to the number of criminally in- 
clined individuals who are at liberty to prey 
upon others, and it is precisely the per- 
missiveness shown toward criminals in this 
country which has resulted in their being 
free to practice their depredations to an un- 
precedented extent. 

Crime is caused by criminals; the fact is 
as simple as that, When a strong-arm robber 
slugs his victim in order to relieve him of 
his watch and wallet, he has committed a 
crime. No amount of elaboration on the 
question of whether or not the assailant 
came from an environment of poverty or a 
broken home makes the robbery itself any 
the less a crime, Likewise, when a youthful 
demonstrator, intolerant of this country’s 
pace in solving its social problems, throws 
a rock that strikes a policeman on the head, 
an aggravated assault has been committed. 
Apologists for criminal behavior may wring 
their hands as much as they like about the 
robber “striking out at a society which has 
brutalized him” or the demonstrator “merely 
expressing his idealistic young concern”; the 
fact remains that both are criminals. 

The answer, then, to the question of how 
to mount an effective crackdown on crime 
lies basically in first recognizing that crime 
is committed by criminals, and second, in 
getting as many criminals as possible out 
of circulation so that they are no longer 
free to victimize the law-abiding. 

This position is called the “hard line” on 
crime. It is not fashionable among certain 
liberal social scientists, who have been char- 
acterized by Attorney General Mitchell as 
being able to “. . . explain the motivations 
of the criminal, but who can do little to pro- 
tect the innocent against the mugger or 
armed robber.” To these individuals, the 
“hardliner” is simplistic, or “lacking in 
compassion.” We suggest that neither of these 
appellations is valid, and that, instead, he 
may be better described as one who takes a 
realistic position with regard to the crime 
problern, 

It is quite true that there is nothing par- 
ticularly compassionate toward a law violator 
in advocating that he be locked up; yet it 
would seem that the worthy object of com- 
passion would be the victim rather than the 
assailant, the oppressed rather than the op- 
pressor. If a 75-year-old woman on a ghetto 
street is knocked to the pavement because 
she has the temerity to struggle with a 
husky 18-year-old purse-snatcher—the re- 
sult being a broken hip which, at her age, 
may never mend—the most elementary con- 
cepts of fairness would seem to dictate that 
the victimized woman is more deserving of 
our sympathy than her attacker. 

When liberality dictates that the lawless 
remain free to victimize others, it is clear- 
ly misplaced. This, in sort, is the hard-line 
position that we believe to be both real- 
istic and valid; it favors consideration for 
the victims of crime and for public safety 
above that for the offender himself. 

THE HARD-LINE APPROACH 

Let us consider, then, the hard-line ap- 
proach to the problem of crime in light of 
our stated aim of suggesting how to mount 
an effective crackdown on the criminal. First, 
we shall sketch the dimensions of the crime 
picture in this country with special empha- 
sis on the truly intolerable extent to which 
crime victimizes the poor. Next, we will glance 
briefly at public cpinion ebout crime—the 
line the law-abiding majority of our citizens 
want taken. We then turn to the specifics— 
why we are not safe from the criminal and, 
more importantly, what can be done about 
it. 

Before proceeding to this analysis, how- 
ever, one point must be made. Just because 
we favor a hard-line approach, it does not 
mean that we are insensitive either to the 
factors in our society which breed criminals 
or to the tremendous importance of the reha- 
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bilitation of those who have been convicted 
and are amenable to rehabilitation. The 
breeding factors of crime—environmental, 
hereditary, educational, social, and econom- 
ic—are, of course, elements which go into 
the making of a criminal. Anyone who is seri-? 
ously concerned with the over-all problem, be 
he a hard-liner or not, must recognize the 
importance of these breeding factors, and he 
must also subscribe to the view that once a 
person has committed a crime every feasible 
effort should be made to rehabilitate him. 
But there is nothing incompatible between 
an acceptance of those two positions and a 
recognition of the need to make our society 
reasonably free from criminal harm—espe- 
cially between now and the time when we 
are able to make effective progress toward 
those two general objectives. Moreover, we 
must not lose sight of the fact even if we 
should develop effective rehabilitation pro- 
cedures, we will still have a serious crime 
problem unless we recognize the need for 
effective criminal sanctions. .. . 

The right to be safe from criminal harm— 
particularly among the poor and the racial 
minorities—has become an illusion, They are 
the ones who are most often the victims of 
crimes of violence—murder, rape, robbery, 
and aggravated assault. These crimes have 
increased 130 per cent during the past dec- 
ade, and the upward trend continues undi- 
minished. 

Professor Herbert L. Packer of Stanford 
University reported in 1970 that street crime 
victimizes ghetto dwellers at least 100 times 
more than it afflicts the affluent citizens who 
live in the suburbs. A recent story, “Black 
Crime Preys on Black Victims,” released by 
the Associated Press, described the problem: 

“Between 70 and 80 per cent of major big 
city crime is harbored in Negro or predomi- 
nantly Negro precincts. Little is visited upon 
whites. On police maps, the colored pins 
flock gregariously in ghetto neighborhoods 
detailing the rapes and robberies.” 

The undeniable fact is that the poor pay 
for crime in a most usurious way... . 

More dramatic than statistics on crime is 
the manner in which the lives of all of us, 
particularly the poor and members of minor- 
ity groups, have had to be adjusted because 
of the ever-present threat of violent crime. In 
most of our cities, the law-abiding citizens 
have had to surrender possession of the 
streets after dark to the robber and those who 
may even bludgeon someone out of sheer de- 
light. Many persons are literally afraid to 
leave the sanctuary of their homes for fear 
that they will fall victim to some form of 
violent attack; and for those who must be 
out on the streets, protective measures, un- 
heard of ten years ago, are being used. Taxi- 
cab drivers, for example, no longer favor their 
passengers with opinions because the cus- 
tomer cannot hear the driver through the 
two-inch thickness of bulletproof glass which 
separates the front and rear seats of most 
taxicabs today. Bus riders must prepare them- 
selves with the exact amount of their fares 
because, nowadays, bus drivers do not carry 
change in order to discourage robberies. In 
short, we have been forced to accommodate 
our lives to the specter of criminal terror. 

Although the human misery and the phys- 
ical and mental suffering inflicted upon the 
victims of crime are the most hideous aspects 
of the picture, the devastating economic im- 
pact of crime, upon victim and nonvictim 
alike, must also be considered. The total an- 
nual price tag for all forms of lawlessness in 
the country has been estimated to exceed 51 
billion dollars. It takes very little imagina- 
tion to conceive of what could be done with 
that kind of money toward alleviating some 
of the social ills that beset this country... . 

Why is our crime picture as horrendous as 
it is, despite overwhelming public opinion 
against lawlessness? The answer lies in the 
fact that in many—far too many—cases, the 
law-enforcement processes in this country 
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have broken down, with the result that more 
and more criminals are free to prey upon the 
law-abiding. This breakdown is threefold, 
and stems from: 

1. Failure to apprehend criminals. 

2. Failure to convict criminals, 

3. Failure to incarcerate criminals. 

When we analyze each of these failures, 
it becomes apparent why we are not safe and 
why a hard line is needed, 

The deficiency of failure to apprehend in 
our criminal justice system is related to the 
law-enforcement function, but this in no 
wise means that it is the fault of our police 
departments. By and large, the caliber of law 
enforcement, man for man, has never been 
higher than it is today; yet, more and more 
often the police find themselves at a tremen- 
dous disadvantage in their efforts to ap- 
prehend criminals. One reason for this is the 
shortage of policemen, particularly in the 
core cities where they are needed most. 

THE THIN BLUE LINE 


Few major cities have enough men to do 
the job, and recruitment is difficult. With 
crime rising to unprecedented heights, the 
police line has never been stretched thinner. 
In addition, and all too often, the already 
meager police strength in certain cities is 
being diverted away from the proper police 
function—the apprehension of criminals— 
to peace-Keeping duties at demonstrations, 
sit-ins, and sundry other “protest” activities. 
It is axiomatic that a police officer “baby- 
sitting” at a rally of one sort or another is 
unavailable to watch for the burglar and the 
robber and perhaps thus, by the very visibil- 
ity of his presence, deter the commission of 
crime. 

Another reason for underpolicing in some 
areas of large cities is the understandable 
reluctance of police officers to subject them- 
selves to the risk of assassination while on 
patrol. As this article was being written, four 
police officers in New York City were shot, 
two of them dying as a result, simply because 
they were policemen, although in the minds 
of the assassins they were, of course, 
“Fascist pigs.” 

All police officers accept the risk of being 
killed in the prevention of serious crime and 
in the course of apprehending criminals, but 
it is asking too much of them to incur the 
increasing risk of an assassin’s bullet. 

Police are also becoming more reluctant to 
make arrests at the scene of a crime or dis- 
turbance out of fear that they will perhaps 
attract a crowd and touch off a riot, or for 
fear that an arrest of certain individuals or 
groups of individuals will result in allega- 
tions of “police brutality” or other false 
charges. 

Court-imposed restrictions of an unreal- 
istic nature—which in our opinion were not 
constitutionally or practically required— 
serve to further inhibit the conscientious po- 
lice officer; for instance, the Miranda rule 
requiring a litany of advice about legal rights 
before the interrogation of an apprehended 
suspect can be conducted. 

Even if a criminal is arrested, the likeli- 
hood is great that he will not be convicted. 
According to Senator John L. McClellan of 
Arkansas, in recent years verdicts of not 
guilty in robbery cases have increased 23 per 
cent, and in burglary cases 58 per cent. The 
hedge of procedural safeguards which the 
Warren Court erected around the person ac- 
cused of a criminal offense and the efforts of 
the judiciary to “police the police” have cre- 
ated such a maze of technical requirements 
for police conduct that, in case after case, 
obviously guilty persons must be freed be- 
cause an officer neglected to act with the 
propriety demanded by the Court. Senator 
McClellan has characterized this situation as 
one in which the Court’s rulings have threat- 
ened “to alter the nature of the criminal 
trial from a test of the defendant’s guilt or 
innocence to an inquiry into the propriety of 
the policeman’s conduct.” 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


At the core of the barrier which has been 
erected between the factual guilt of a per- 
son and the legal proof of guilt is the so- 
called “exclusionary rule.” This rule, which 
was made a part of the jurisprudence of this 
nation by a Supreme Court in 1961, holds 
that no evidence, regardless of how relevant 
or probative it may be, can be used against a 
defendant if it was improperly obtained. For 
instance, if a dope pusher has been found in 
possession of narcotics but the search of his 
person, automobile, or room which revealed 
the narcotics is held to have been illegal for 
any reason, the narcotics cannot be used as 
evidence against him. Thus, the upshot of 
the exclusionary rule is that the question of 
actual guilt or innocence is completely dis- 
regarded; if the policeman has blundered in 
the slightest, the guilty party must be re- 
leased—returned to society, free to continue 
his career of crime. The same is true of a de- 
fendant whose confession is rejected because 
the police interrogator failed to tell him that 
he had a right to remain silent, that what- 
ever he says can be held against him, that he 
is entitled to have a lawyer present, and that 
if he could not afford a lawyer one would be 
provided free. Compounding the handicap is 
the fact that once a lawyer comes on the 
scene the standard advice is to tell the client 
to keep his mouth shut. 


THE WRONG REMEDY 


If all police work consisted of willful or 
wanton disregard for the legal rights of crimi- 
nal suspects, the exclusionary rule might 
have some validity; but even then, the way 
to keep the police in line is by direct action 
against them, and not through the route of 
setting the criminal free in order to teach 
the police a lesson, The exclusionary rule 
works to return the criminal to the street, 
with an absolute and total disregard for the 
rights of those whom the newly released 
criminal may decide to victimize next. ... 

On one recent day in Chicago—identified 
in a local newspaper editorial as a red-letter 
day for convicted criminals—the following 
events occurred: 

A 16-year-old killer of another teenager 
was found guilty of murder. He was placed 
on probation for five years because it was 
his “first offense.” 

A 17-year-old pleaded guilty to setting 
fire to a police car, striking a policeman, 
throwing rocks and bottles at policemen, 
and grabbing a policeman’s gun while re- 
sisting arrest. He, too, received probation. 
This was his “first offense.” 

Three Black Panthers pleaded guilty to 
buying machine guns and hand grenades 
for the party’s arsenal. Each one was given 
three years’ probation, even though two of 
them had been fugitives and one had been 
convicted of assault and battery growing out 
of the shooting of a policeman. 

These cases are illustrative of one of the 
reasons why the streets are no longer safe. 

Contrary to the general belief that, since 
crime and population have both increased 
considerably within the past ten years, our 
state and Federal penitentiaries must be 
bulging with inmates, the number of prison 
inmates is just about the same, if not slightly 
less than it was in 1960. Twenty-nine states 
have experienced a decrease in prison in- 
mate population as of March 1971. Consider 
the situation in three of our largest states. In 
New York, the prison population in 1960 was 
17,207; last March it was 14,554—down 2,653. 
In Pennsylvania there were 7,802 prison in- 
mates in 1960; in March 1971, there were 
6,422—down 1,380. In Illinois, 9,064 in 1960; 
7,206 in March 1971—a decrease of 1,858. 

The Federal inmate population decreased 
by 3,699 during the period 1960-1967, the 
latest year for which officially released figures 
are available. 

Thus we see one of the most logical rea- 
sons for rampant crime: Even after they 
have been convicted, criminals are returned 
to the streets because some judges simply 
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will not incarcerate them, no matter how 
vicious or depraved their crime. 

The answer to what can be done lies, in 
our opinion, in a massive outpouring of ac- 
tive citizen concern and involvement. The 
attitude of the law-abiding majority (and 
again we stress the fact that this majority 
crosses all lines of color and class) is def- 
initely hard-line, but it must be translated 
into action. When that is done, the crime 
picture in the United States will improve. 


PROTECTING THE POLICE 


1. In the area of failure to apprehend 
criminals, there must be massive citizen 
support for the policeman when he is doing 
his job properly. This will create a climate 
under which police recruiting will be en- 
hanced and officers will not hesitate to do 
thelr job for fear of civil suits by vocal pres- 
sure groups such as the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union and other “police watcher” 
organizations. A strong public sentiment 
against civilian review boards, and demon- 
strable public outrage against attacks on 
the police—as opposed to grumbling in coun- 
try club locker rooms and at cocktail parties— 
would do more toward overcoming the prob- 
lems of shortages of policemen and “under- 
policing” than any other single thing. 

2. In the area of failure to convict crimi- 
nals, public outcry and pressure are nec- 
essary to curtail drastically those contrived 
“rights” of criminal suspects which serve only 
to protect the guilty without any compen- 
sating benefits. This can be done without 
diminishing the basic rights of all citizens. 
For instance, the Fourth Amendment's 
guarantee of freedom from unreasonable 
search and seizure must be preserved, but 
it can be done without the use of an ex- 
clusionary rule that turns so many guilty 
persons loose; moreover, it is ineffectual, any- 
way, as a police disciplinary measure. 

The exclusionary rule should be removed 
from our criminal justice system and replaced 
by procedures for dealing directly with the 
officer who wilfully violates a person’s Con- 
stitutional rights. Great Britain has never 
had the automatic exclusionary rule as we 
know it, and that country has never been 
turned into a police state. 


THE BUSINESS OF THE COMMUNITY 


3. In the area of failure to incarcerate, 
there are those who believe that the sentenc- 
ing process is nobody's business but the 
judge’s. This is not true. It is the function of 
a judge to sentence a convicted criminal; 
but the sentence itself—the determination of 
whether, or how soon, a potentially danger- 
ous felon will be released into the commu- 
nity—is clearly the business of the commu- 
nity whose safety is involved. Just as the 
President, a governor, or a state or national 
legislator is accountable to the people in the 
final analysis, so is a judge whether elected 

irectly or appointed by elected officials. In 
this area, citizen concern can be translated 
into action, as has been done already in sev- 
eral jurisdictions, by citizens’ groups who fol- 
low a judge’s sentencing record and then re- 
port, pro or con, to their fellow citizens. 

Our suggested solutions to the crime prob- 
lem are admittedly “hard-line,” but we be- 
lieve that such an approach must be taken. 
If crime is to be significantly diminished, the 
concern of the law-abiding citizen will have 
to be translated into constructive action. 
Lawlessness threatens to engulf this country, 
and a firm stand is necessary to stem the 
tide. Nonpartisan educational groups can be 
formed to inaugurate and follow through on 
projects that will harness citizen support for 
proper, nonabusive law enforcement. Partic- 
ularly in the appellate courts it has been 
found effective to file “friend of the court” 
(amicus curiae) briefs in support of the law 
enforcement side of the question in Impor- 
tant criminal law cases. With citizen action 
such as this on the scene against crime, the 
future is encouraging. 
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RISING CRIME IN THE NATION’S 
SCHOOLS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a shocking thing—even in 
this day when so much that used to be 
shocking has become commonplace—to 
hear that crimes committed by children, 
both in the schools and on the streets, is 
rising at a precipitous rate. 

According to a New York Times front- 
page story by Wayne King: 

Crime by children, some of it serious and 
committed by youngsters not yet in their 
teens, is arousing growing concern among 
parents, the police and school authorities 
across the country. 


The National Commission on the 
Causes and Prevention of Violence found 
in 1969 that during the 10-year period of 
1958 through 1967, there was a 300-per- 
cent increase in assaults by 10- to 14- 
year-olds and a 200-percent increase in 
robberies by this age group. Reports from 
school and law enforcement spokesmen in 
13 cities indicate that this trend is con- 
tinuing. 

Mr. King quoted Harry S. Hodgins, Jr., 
chief security supervisor for the Balti- 
more city schools, as saying that: 

There had been every kind of crime in the 
Baltimore schools from ordinary shakedowns 
for lunch money right through armed rob- 
bery in the halls at pistol point. 


The situation is even worse off the 
school grounds. Last year in Baltimore, 
for example, there were 12,835 arrests of 
suspects under 18, up from 10,595 in 1969. 
Also there were 526 arrests of children 
of 10 years old or under, including one 
for murder. 

A similar pattern is reported by most 
school and police officials who blame “a 
general breakdown in family discipline, 
racial animosities and changing school 
patterns that place poor children in con- 
tact with the more affluent.” 

The reaction, nationwide, has been to 
station more police in the schools. I 
would like to point out, Mr. Speaker, that 
it can be very frustrating indeed for a 
child to be forced to attend a school be- 
cause of his race or because of the eco- 
nomic position of his parents, and that 
there is not a school anywhere where the 
“barnyard pecking-order”’, as cruel as it 
may be, does not to some extent exist. 
The changing school patterns principal- 
ly caused by court decisions, are made to 
order for violence. 

I submit that the rate of children’s 
crime will continue to rise and more and 
more policemen will have to be stationed 
in the schools as long as the social engi- 
neers and the courts demand forced eco- 
nomic and racial integration. 

Only a constitutional amendment to 
prohibit the assignment of any child to 
a particular school because of his race, 
creed or color, can return us to some 
semblance of sanity. I hope every one of 
my colleagues in the House will vote for 
House Joint Resolution 620. 

At this point I insert the New York 
Times report on children’s crime. . 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 4, 1971] 


CHILDREN’S CRIME RISING ACROSS 
UNITED STATES 


(By Wayne King) 

Crime by children, some of it serious and 
committed by youngsters not yet in their 
teens, is arousing growing concern among 
parents, the police and school authorities 
across the country. 

While it is not new, juvenile authorities 
generally agree that the problem has grown 
substantially worse in the last few years, 
both in the number of offenses and their 
seriousness. And while there is a lack of na- 
tional statistics that might back it up, there 
is a feeling that both the victims and the 
perpetrators are getting younger. 

For the most part, the crimes are “petty” 
in terms of the money or property involved— 
shakedowns for lunch money, bicycle thefts, 
pilfering from school lockers—but some are 
serious and violence is not uncommon, 

Reports from school and law enforcement 
officials in 13 cities indicate that the trend 
noted in 1969 by the National Commission on 
the Causes and Prevention of Violence is con- 
tinuing. The commission found that in the 
10-year period 1958 through 1967, there was a 
300 per cent increase in assaults by 10 to 14- 
year-olds and a 200 per cent increase in rob- 
beries by this age group. 

“We've had just about everything in schools 
short of murder,” says Harry S. Hodgins Jr., 
chief security supervisor for the Baltimore 
city schools, “everything from ordinary 
shakedowns for lunch money right through 
armed robbery in the halls at pistol point.” 

Off the school grounds, the problem is 
worse. The Baltimore police report that last 
year there were 12,835 arrests of suspects un- 
der 18, up from 10,594 in 1969. 


TOTAL OF 526 UNDER 10 ARRESTED 


Moreover, in the age group 10 years and 
under, there were 526 arrests, including one 
for murder, 22 for robbery, 169 for burglary, 
six for auto theft, 12 for arson, nine for ag- 
gravated assault, 104 for larceny and four for 
narcotics violations. 

In Los Angeles, as in most other cities, 
bicycle theft has become commonplace, and 
the police department there is considering 
creating a 25-man “bike section” to handle 
the problem. 

In the Roslindale section of Boston, a wom- 
an complained that “in our neighborhood, 
I hear you can go up to a kid in front of 
the local ice cream shop and say you want 
a 10-speed Peugeot racing bike and he'll ask 
you what color.” 


THE BEST INDICATOR 


Although not considered the most serious 
child crime problem—shakedowns and 
“muggings” are regarded as more danger- 
ous—bicycle thefts are probably the best in- 
dicator of the growth of crime committed 
by children against other children. 

The police and other juvenile authorities 
generally agree that the other categories, 
particularly shakedowns, are not reported 
as often because of the threat of reprisal and 
the generally lower dollar value of the stolen 
property. 

Robert Ehrman, a disciplinary officer in 
the Sacramento school system, says instances 
of extortion, backed up by threats, are in- 
creasing more noticably than other prob- 
lems. 

“It’s usually a two-or-three kids-on-one 
thing,” he said, “extortion or just the sheer 
delight of scaring the hell of some small kid. 

A COMMON PATTERN 


The greatest increase and highest inci- 
dence is from the fifth or sixth grade 
through the ninth grade, Mr. Erhman ob- 
served, a pattern reported by most other 
school officials. 

Although the problem of petty extortion 
is not a new one—a Pittsburgh school prin- 
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cipal recalls a situation 12 years ago in which 
one student demanded and got 50 cents from 
another student each school day for two 
years—juvenile officials say it has grown 
serious within the last three to five years in 
most areas. 

The reasons given by police and school 
officials vary, but those most often cited are 
“a general breakdown” in family discipline, 
racial animosities and changing school pat- 
terns that place poor children in contact with 
the more affluent. The general increase in 
crime by all groups is also cited. 

For whatever reasons, juvenile crime rates 
have been rising far faster than the adult 
rate. From 1960 though 1970, according to the 
Fedeal Bureau of Investigation police arrests 
for all criminal acts except traffic violations 
rose 31 percent, while arrests of those under 
18 more than doubled—a pace more than 
four times the population increase in the 
10 to 18 age group. 


LESSER RATE FOR ADULTS 


Adult arrests for violent crime in the same 
period went up 67 per cent, while for juve- 
niles they increased 167 per cent. 

Generally, the police and other officials who 
deal with juvenile offenders keep no related 
Statistics on the victims of juvenile crime, 
and there is, thus, no accurate gauge of an 
increase in children’s crime against their 
peers, although there is general agreement 
that the problem is getting worse. 

Reaction to increased youthful crime has 
largely taken the form of more policing of 
schools and surrounding areas, usually with 
private guards. Dade County schools had a 
security force of five men in 1968: today it 
has 98. Most other school systems have bol- 
stered their patrols similarly, but parental 
concern remains. 

“Mothers are frightened these days of what 
might happen to their daughters at school,” 
said a Miami teacher whose three children 
attend public schools. She reported that at a 
Coral Gables Junior High, many girls were 
afraid to enter lavatories because of shake- 
downs by other girls, some of whom have 
brandished razors, 

And a Boston father said: “My 14-year-old 
son got punched in the mouth at a park the 
other night because he wouldn't yield up a 
radio when ordered to by a peer who was 
drunk, 

“It was not a traumatic experience,” he 
Said. “My kid was a little bit small and thinks 
inet most things can be settled nonviolent- 
y.” 


TRUCKS ARE ESSENTIAL TO 
AMERICAN PROSPERITY 


HON. JAMES M. COLLINS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the other day I was talking to my friend 
Hub Hill about trucks. Hub heads up 
Strickland Transportation whose home 
base is Dallas and their trucks cover the 
Midwest. 

Keeping trucks rolling is vital to the 
American economy. Let me give you some 
of the basic facts that show trucks’ eco- 
nomic impact on America. 

There are 8 million men and women 
employed by the trucking industry. This 
is more than the total population 
of 10 States—Delaware, Nevada, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Maine, Arizona, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, New Mexico and Rhode 
Island—total, 1970 Census: 17,862,335. 

Each year trucks use 23,500 million 
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gallons of gasoline and other fuel. This 
is equivalent to the capacity of one col- 
umn of tank trucks—7,500 gallons each— 
bumper to bumper, on a 4-lane highway 
from Hong Kong to Los Angeles. 

Annually 404 billion ton-miles of 
freight are hauled by trucks—equivalent 
to sending the 42.5-ton Apollo spaceship 
on 20,328 round trips to the moon—233,- 
814 miles distant—or one a day for 56 
years. 

Yearly 1,500 million quarts of oil are 
used by trucks. If put in quart cans, laid 
end to end, it would ke enough to extend 
more than five times around the earth— 
or 131,628 miles. 

Of the 109 million motor vehicles in the 
United States 17,800,000 are trucks. There 
is one truck to serve every four house- 
holds in America. 

Annually 118 million pounds of copper 
are used in truck manufacture, enough 
copper to mint over 16 billion pennies. 

About 9,800,000 gallons of paint and 
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thinner are used annually in truck manu- 
facture, enough to paint 1,225,000 aver- 
age frame houses. 

Three out of four tons of all freight are 
hauled by truck. If trucks were to stop 
running for 24 hours, America’s entire 
economic machinery would grind to a 
halt. 

Aluminum: 63 million pounds are used 
annually in truck manufacture, enough 
to make 1.9 one-quart saucepans for 
every housewife in the United States. 

Rubber: 1,200,000 tons are used an- 
nually by trucks, enough rubber to pro- 
vide boots and shoes for the Army, Navy, 
and Marines for 1,071 years. 

Tires: 26 million; and 18 million tubes 
are used annually by trucks. If the tires 
alone were used, they would form a chain 
from Chicago to Paris to Berlin and on 
to Honolulu. 

Glass: 40,200,000 square feet are used 
annually in truck manufacture. Enough 
to cover 24 major league baseball 
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stadiums plus 27 major college football 
bowls. 

Antifreeze: 31,200,000 gallons are used 
annually by trucks, enough to keep 351 
Olympic size swimming pools—165 feet 
by 75 feet—from freezing at 10° above 
zero—Fahrenheit. 

Each year the trucking industry’s ex- 
penditures approach $74,300 million. This 
total consists of $57 billion for labor; 
$5.6 billion for motor fuel and oil; $11.7 
billion for new trucks anc trailers, re- 
placement parts and accessories, tires, 
and tubes. 

Taxes: $5,300 million in highway use— 
Federal and State, are paid annually by 
the trucking industry, enough money to 
build a four-lane superhighway from 
New York City to Atianta, and on to San 
Francisco, a total of 3,378 miles. 

Mr. Speaker, we are all proud of the 
trucking industry. It plays a vital and 
active part in the growth and develop- 
ment of our Nation. 


SENATE— Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


The Senate met at 9 a.m. and was 
called to order by the President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ELLENDER). 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almghty God, Creator, Preserver, Re- 
deemer, and Judge, guide, we beseech 
Thee, the Senate of the United States 
that its actions may enhance the welfare 
of the Nation and promote the higher 
interests of Thy coming kingdom. Be 
with each Member of this body answer- 
ing each one’s need according to his per- 
sonal requirements. Deliver each one 
from the sins of temperament, from 
petty provocations, and from vexation or 
exasperation with one another. Lift each 
Member above the divisive and conten- 
tious spirit into a unity of purpose which 
nothing can destroy. Grant that each 
one may so listen to the prompting of 
Thy spirit that he may concert his best 
efforts for freedom, peace, and justice in 
the world of our time. 

Hear us in the Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Leonard, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
November 12, 1971, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 

S. 26. An act to revise the boundaries of the 
Canyonlands National Park in the State of 
Utah; and 

S.30.An act to establish the Arches Na- 
tional Park in the State of Utah. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the President 
pro tempore laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations, 


which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Tues- 
day, November 16, 1971, be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
may be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
go into executive session to consider a 
nomination on the Executive Calendar, 
under New Reports. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
nomination on the Executive Calendar 
under New Reports will be stated. 


OFFICE OF ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 


The second assistant legislative clerk 
read the nomination of Phillip V. San- 
chez, of California, to be Director of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
sidered and confirmed; and, without ob- 
jection, the President will be immedi- 


ately notified of the confirmation of this 
nomination. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A CONQUEST 
OF CANCER AGENCY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on S. 1828. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1828) to amend the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act so as to establish a Conquest of 
Cancer Agency in order to conquer can- 
cer at the earliest possible date, which 
was to strike out all after the enacting 
clause, and insert: 

SHORT TITLE 

Section 1. This Act may be cited as “The 

National Cancer Attack Act of 1971". 
FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds and de- 
clares— 

(1) that cancer is the disease most feared 
by Americans today; 

(2) that new scientific leads, if compre- 
hensively and energetically exploited, may 
significantly advance the time when more 
adequate preventive and therapeutic ca- 
pabilities are available to cope with cancer; 

(3) that cancer, heart, and lung diseases 
and stroke are the leading causes of death 
in the United States; 

(4) that the present state of our under- 
standing of cancer, heart, and lung diseases 
and stroke is a consequence of broad ad- 
vances across the full scope of the biomedi- 
cal sciences; 

(5) that in order to provide for the most 
effective attack on cancer it is important to 
use all of the biomedical resources of the 
National Institutes of Health, rather than 
the resources of a single Institute; and 
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(6) that the programs of the research in- 
stitutes which comprise the National In- 
stitutes of Health have made it possible to 
bring into being the most productive scien- 
tific community centered upon health and 
disease that the world has ever known. 

(b) It is the purpose of this Act to enlarge 
the authorities of the National Cancer In- 
stitute and the National Institutes of Health 
in order to advance the national attack 
upon cancer. 

NATIONAL CANCER ATTACK PROGRAM 


Sec. 3. (a) Part A of title IV of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended by adding 
after section 406 the following new sections: 

“NATIONAL CANCER ATTACK PROGRAM 

“Sec. 407. (a) In his capacity as an As- 
sociate Director of the National Institutes of 
Health, the Director of the National Cancer 
Institute shall coordinate all of the activities 
of the National Institutes of Health relating 
to cancer with the National Cancer Attack 
Program. 

“(b) In carrying out the National Cancer 
Attack Program, the Director of the National 
Cancer Institute shall: 

“(1) With the advice of the National Can- 
cer Advisory Council, plan and develop an 
expanded, intensified, and coordinated can- 
cer research program encompassing the pro- 
grams of the National Cancer Institute, re- 
lated programs of the other research in- 
stitutes, and other Federal and non-Federal 
programs. 

“(2) Expeditiously utilize existing re- 
search facilities and personnel of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health for accelerated 
exploration of the opportunities for the con- 
quest of cancer in areas of special promise. 

“(3) Encourage and coordinate cancer 
research by industrial concerns where such 
concerns evidence a particular capability for 
such research. 

“(4) Collect, analyze, and disseminate all 
data useful in the prevention, diagnosis, and 
treatment of cancer, including the establish- 
ment of an international cancer research 
data bank to collect, catalog, store, and dis- 
seminate insofar as feasible the results of 
cancer research undertaken in any country 
for the use of any person involved in cancer 
research in any country. 

“(5) Establish or support the large-scale 
production or distribution of specialized 
biological materials and other therapeutic 
substances for research and set standards of 
safety and care for persons using such mate- 
rials. 

“(6) Support research in the cancer field 
outside the United States by highly qualified 
foreign nationals (where the Director deter- 
mines that such support can reasonably be 
expected to inure to the benefit of the Amer- 
ican people); support collaborative research 
involving American and foreign participants; 
and support the training of American scien- 
tists abroad and foreign scientists in the 
United States. 

“(7) Support appropriate manpower pro- 
grams of training in fundamental sciences 
and clinical disciplines to provide an ex- 
panded and continuing manpower base from 
which to select investigators, physicians, and 
allied health professional personnel, for par- 
ticipation in clinical and basic research and 
treatment programs relating to cancer, in- 
cluding where appropriate the use of train- 
ing stipends, fellowships, and career awards. 

“(8) Call special meetings of the National 
Cancer Advisory Council at such times and 
in such places as the Director deems neces- 
sary in order to consult with, obtain advice 
from, or to secure the approval of projects, 
programs, or other actions to be undertaken 
without delay in order to gain maximum 
benefit from a new scientific or technical 
finding. 

“(9)(A) Prepare and submit, directly to 
the President for review and transmittal to 
Congress, an annual budget estimate for the 
National Cancer Attack Program, after op- 
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portunity for comment (but without change) 
by the Secretary, the Director of the National 
Institutes of Health, and the National Can- 
cer Advisory Council; and (B) receive from 
the President and the Office of Management 
and Budget directly all funds appropriated 
by Congress for obligation and expenditure 
by the National Cancer Institute. 

“(c) The National Cancer Advisory Coun- 
cil shal] meet at the call of the Director of 
the National Cancer Institute or of such 
Council’s Chairman, but not less than four 
times in each calendar year. 

“(d)(1) There is hereby established the 
President’s Cancer Attack Panel which shall 
be composed of three persons appointed by 
the President, who by virtue of their train- 
ing, experience, and background are excep- 
tionally qualified to appraise the National 
Cancer Attack Program. At least two of the 
members of the panel shall be distinguished 
scientists or physicians. 

(2) (A) Members shall be appointed for 
three-year terms, except that (i) in the case 
of two of the members first appointed, one 
shall be appointed for a term of one year and 
one shall be appointed for a term of two 
years, as designated by the President at the 
time of appointment, and (ii) any member 
appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to 
the expiration of the term for which his 
predecessor was appointed shall be appointed 
only for the remainder of such term. 

“(B) The President shall designate one of 
the members to serve as Chairman for a term 
of one year. 

“(C) Members of the Panel shall each be 
entitled to receive the daily equivalent of 
the annual rate of basic pay in effect for 
grade GS-18 of the General Schedule for 
each day (including traveltime) during which 
they are engaged in the actual performance 
of duties vested in the Panel, and shall be al- 
lowed travel expenses (including a per diem 
allowance) under section 5703(b) of title 
5, United States Code. 

“(3) The Panel shall meet at the call of 
the Chairman but not less often than twelve 
times a year. A transcript shall be kept of 
the proceedings cf each meeting of the 
Panel, and the Chairman shall make such 
transcript available to the public. 

“(4) The Panel shall monitor the develop- 
ment and execution of the National Cancer 
Attack Program under this section, and shall 
report directly to the President. Any delays 
or blockages in rapid execution of the pro- 
gram shall immediately be brought to the 
attention of the President. The Panel shall 
submit to the President annually an evalu- 
ation of the efficacy of the National Cancer 
Attack Program and suggestions for im- 
provements, and shall submit such other 
reports as the President shall direct. At the 
request of the President, it shall submit for 
his consideration a list of names of persons 
for consideration for appointment as Di- 
rector of the National Cancer Institute. 


“NATIONAL CANCER RESEARCH AND 
DEMONSTRATION CENTERS 

“Sec. 408. (a) The Director of the National 
Cancer Institute is authorized to provide for 
the establishment of fifteen new centers for 
clinical research, training, and demonstra- 
tion of advanced diagnostic and treatment 
methods relating to cancer. Such centers 
may be supported under subsection (b) or 
under any other applicable provision of law. 

“(b) The Director of the National Can- 
cer Institute, under policies established by 
the Director of the National Institutes of 
Health and after consultation with the Na- 
tional Cancer Advisory Council, Is author- 
ized to enter into cooperative agreements 
with public or private nonprofit agencies or 
institutions to pay all or part of the cost of 
planning, establishing, or strengthening, and 
providing basic operating support for existing 
or new centers (including, but not limited 
to, centers established under subsection (8) ) 
for clinical research, training, and demon- 
stration of advanced diagnostic and treat- 
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ment methods relating to cancer. Federal 
payments under this subsection in support 
of such cooperative agreements may be used 
for (1) construction (notwithstanding any 
limitation under section 405), (2) staffing 
and other basic operating costs, including 
such patient care costs as are required for 
research, (3) training (including training 
for allied health professions personnel) and 
(4) demonstration purposes, but support un- 
der this subsection (other than support for 
construction) shall not exceed $5,000,000 per 
year per center. Support of a center under 
this section may be for a period of not to 
exceed three years and may be extended by 
the Director of the National Cancer Institute 
for additional periods of not more than three 
years each, after review of the operations of 
such center by an appropriate scientific re- 
view group established by the Director of 
the National Cancer Institute. 


“CANCER CONTROL PROGRAMS 


“Sec. 409. (a) The Director of the National 
Cancer Institute shall establish programs as 
necessary for cooperation with State and 
other health agencies in the prevention, 
control, and eradication of cancer. 

“(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to carry out this section $20,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, $30,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1973, and $40,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1974. 


“AUTHORITY OF DIRECTOR 


“Sec. 410. The Director of the National 
Cancer Institute (after consultation with the 
National Cancer Advisory Council), in carry- 
ing out his functions in administering the 
National Cancer Attack Program and with- 
out regard to any other provision of this Act, 
is authorized— 

“(1) if authorized by the National Cancer 
Advisory Council, to obtain the services of 
not more than fifty experts or consultants 
who have scientific or professional qualifica- 
tions, in accordance with the provisions of 
section 3109 of title 5, United States Code 
(but any such expert or consultant may be 
appointed for a period in excess of one year); 

“(2) to acquire, construct, improve, repair, 
operate, and maintain cancer centers, labo- 
ratories, research, and other necessary fa- 
cilities and equipment, and related accommo- 
dations as may be necessary, and such other 
real or personal property (including patents) 
as the Director deems necessary; to acquire 
by lease or otherwise through the Adminis- 
trator of General Services, buildings or parts 
of buildings in the District of Columbia or 
communities located adjacent to the District 
of Columbia for the use of the National Can- 
cer Institute for a period not to exceed ten 
years without regard to the Act of March 3, 
1877 (40 U.S.C. 34); 

“(3) to appoint one or more advisory com- 
mittees composed of such private citizens and 
Officials of Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments as he deems desirable to advise him 
with respect to his functions; 

“(4) to utilize, with their consent, the 
services, equipment, personnel, information, 
and facilities of other Federal, State, or local 
public agencies, with or without reimburse- 
ment therefor; 

“(5) to accept voluntary and uncompen- 
sated services; 

“(6) to accept unconditional gifts, or do- 
nations of services, money, or property, real, 
personal, or mixed, tangible or intangible; 

“(7) to enter into such contracts, leases, 
cooperative agreements, or other transac- 
tions, without regard to sections 3648 and 
3709 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States (31 U.S.C. 529, 41 U.S.C. 5), as may 
be necessary in the conduct of his functions, 
with any public agency, or with any person, 
firm, association, corporation, or educational 
institution; and 

“(8) to take necessary action to insure that 
all channels for the dissemination and ex- 
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change of scientific knowledge and informa- 
tion are maintained between the National 
Cancer Institute and the other scientific, 
medical, and biomedical disciplines and or- 
ganizations nationally and internationally. 


“SCIENTIFIC REVIEW; REPORTS 


“Sec. 410A. The Director of the National 
Cancer Institute shall, by regulation, pro- 
vide for proper scientific review of all re- 
search grants and programs over which he 
has authority (1) by utilizing, to the maxi- 
mum extent possible, appropriate peer review 
groups established within the National In- 
stitutes of Health and composed principally 
of non-Federal scientists and other experts 
in the scientific and disease fields, and (2) 
when appropriate, by establishing, with the 
approval of the National Cancer Advisory 
Council and the Director of the National In- 
stitutes of Health, other formal peer review 
groups as may be required. 

“(b) The Director of the National Cancer 
Institute shall, as soon as practicable after 
the end of each calendar year, prepare in 
consultation with the National Cancer Ad- 
visory Council and submit to the President 
for transmittal to the Congress a report on 
the activities, progress, and accomplish- 
ments under the National Cancer Attack 
Program during the preceding calendar year 
and a plan for the program during the next 
five years, 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 410B. For the purpose of carrying out 
this part (other than section 409), there are 
authorized to be appropriated %400,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972; 
$500,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1973; and $600,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1974." 

(b) Section 301(d) of the Public Health 
Service Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: “Provided further, 
That, under procedures approved by the 
Director of the National Institutes of Health, 
the Director of the National Cancer In- 
stitute may approve grants for research or 
training purposes— 

“(1) in amounts not to exceed $35,000 
after appropriate review for scientific merit 
but without requirement of review and ap- 
proval by the National Cancer Advisory 
Council, and 

“(2) in amounts exceeding $35,000 after 
appropriate review for scientific merit and 
recommendation for approval by such coun- 
cil.” 

REPORT TO CONGRESS 

Sec. 4. (a) The President shall carry out 
a review of all administrative processes under 
which the National Cancer Attack program, 
established under part A of title IV of the 
Public Health Service Act, will operate, in- 
cluding the processes of advisory council and 
peer groups reviews, in order to assure the 
most expeditious accomplishment of the 
objectives of the program. Within one year 
of the date of enactment of this Act the 
President shall submit a report to Congress 
of the findings of such review and the 
actions taken to facilitate the conduct of 
the program, together with recommendations 
for any needed legislative changes. 

(b) The President shall request of the 
Congress without delay such additional ap- 
propriations (including increased authoriza- 
tions) as are required to pursue immedi- 
ately any development in the National Can- 
cer Attack program requiring prompt and 
expeditious support and for which regularly 
appropriated funds are not available. 
PRESIDENTIAL APPOINTMENT OF INSTITUTE'S 

DIRECTORS 


Sec. 5. Title IV of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act is amended by adding after part F 
the following new part: 

“Part G—ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 
“DIRECTORS OF INSTITUTES 

“Sec. 454. The Director of the National 

Institutes of Health and the Directors of 
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the National Cancer Institute, the National 
Heart and Lung Institute, and the National 
Institute of Neurological Diseases and Stroke 
shall be appointed by the President. The Di- 
rectors of the National Cancer Institute, the 
National Heart and Lung Institute, and the 
National Institute of Neurological Diseases 
and Stroke are designated as Associate Di- 
rectors of the National Institutes of Health, 
and shall report directly to the Director of 
the National Institutes of Health.” 
EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 6. (a) This Act and the amendments 
made by this Act shall take effect sixty days 
after the date of enactment of this Act or 
on such prior date after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act as the President shall pre- 
scribe and publish in the Federal Register. 

(b) The first sentence of section 454 of the 
Public Health Service Act (added by section 
5(a) of this Act) shall apply only with re- 
Spect to appointments made after the ef- 
fective date of this Act. 


And amend the title so as to read: 
“An Act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act so as to strengthen the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute and the National 
Institutes of Health in order to conquer 
cancer as soon as possible.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House and agree to 
the request of the House for a confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that the Chair be 
authorized to appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. NELSON, Mr. 
EAGLETON, Mr. Cranston, Mr. HUGHES, 
Mr. PELL, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. SCHWEIKER, 
Mr. Javits, Mr. Dominick, Mr. Pack woop, 
Mr. BEALL, and Mr. Tart conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


PROGRAM FOR THE REMAINDER 
OF THIS SESSION 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the distinguished majority 
leader if he can give us some further 
information concerning the schedule. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
glad that the distinguished acting Re- 
publican leader has raised that question 
at this time. 

We are in the middle of the week, and 
I am sure that Senators would like to 
know, insofar as possible, what the 
schedule will be. 

The pending bill will, of course, not 
be finished today. Hopefully, it may be 
finished tomorrow. 

It is anticipated that it will be followed 
by the defense appropriation bill. 

There are other bills on the calendar 
that will be considered if and when any 
slack develops. 

There will be a Saturday session, and 
I hope that the attachés would notify 
Senators on both sides of the aisle to that 
effect. 

It is anticipated that on Monday next 
the Senate will be able to take up phase 
II of the President's economic program. 

It is my understanding that there is 
no possibility, before Thanksgiving, of 
taking up the two nominations to the 
Supreme Court. Evidently, there is some 
difficulty concerning their consideration 
in committee. But the program I have 
just announced will keep us more than 
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busy down to and including the conclu- 
sion of business on Wednesday next, No- 
vember 24, 1971, a week from today. 

The Senate will then take a 2-day re- 
cess on Thanksgiving Day and Friday, 
the day following. We hope that in the 
following week the Senate will be able 
to conclude its business and adjourn sine 
die. However, that remains to be seen. 
There are many obstacles to overcome. 
The accommodation and understanding 
of the entire Senate are necessary. 

May I say that I am delighted with the 
attitude of the Senate up to this time in 
trying to help the joint leadership dis- 
patch the legislation which is before us. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, if I may 
respond with respect to the majority 
leader’s comments concerning the two 
Supreme Court nominations, I do not 
know whether, when he says there is 
some difficulty, he is referring to the fact 
that the Committee on the Judiciary has 
not yet reported them. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is what I 
meant. Their names are not on the 
calendar. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. But if and when the 
names are reported by the Committee on 
the Judiciary, I assume it would be the 
intention of the joint leadership that we 
would get to the consideration of those 
nominations as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is cor- 
rect. “As rapidly as possible” would de- 
pend upon the progress of legislation in 
the meantime—appropriation bills, the 
phase II program, the pending business, 
the Defense appropriation bill that will 
come up very shortly, and the other ap- 
propriation bills which I do not believe 
will involve too much controversy. There 
may be some debate on the defense ap- 
propriation bill. There are several other 
bills of significance. The fish inspection 
bill is ready for action. We would also 
like to attempt to give some considera- 
tion to the education bill now at the 
desk, and the voter registration bill. 
These are extremely important measures 
and deserve expeditious consideration. 
How far we will get with those bills re- 
mains to be seen. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I wish at this point to 
register my deep concern about the im- 
portance of filling those two seats which 
are vacant on the Supreme Court. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I agree. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. And that we do so in 
this session. I cannot quite imagine even 
the thought of the Senate’s adjourning 
sine die without having considered and 
voted on the two Supreme Court nom- 
inations. I hope the majority leader is 
not suggesting that may happen. I should 
think that we would remain in session 
until New Year’s Eve, if necessary, to 
vote on those two nominations. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is put- 
ting into my mouth words which I did 
not intend to utter, because I feel that 
if the nominations are reported from the 
committee, the Senate should give them 
an expeditious consideration as possible 
and that they could be disposed of, one 
way or the other. But these other meas- 
ures—though they may be legislative— 
are exceedingly important as well. I 
would hope their consideration would be 
treated with similar concern. I am just 
citing facts, and should repeat that evi- 
dently we could in no case get to the 
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two nominations before late next week 
at the very earliest, in view of the de- 
velopments which have occurred in the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may I ask the majority leader, Is 
he not emphasizing, by what he has said, 
the necessity for clearing the decks of all 
other important legislation as expedi- 
tiously as possible, so that when the 
nominations are before the Senate they 
can be acted on as quickly as possible? 
Is the leader not saying, in essence, that 
the reason why we met last Saturday and 
why the Senate will meet this coming 
Saturday is to expedite action by the 
Senate on all other important legislation, 
so that when these two nominations 
come before the Senate, they will not 
have additional roadblocks, such as ap- 
propriation bills, placed in their way? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
West Virginia has said what I thought I 
had said, but he has said it so much 
better than I, and I appreciate it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I thank the distin- 
guished majority whip for clarifying the 
situation. If I misunderstood the major- 
ity leader, I regret it. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, there will now be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, not to exceed 15 min- 
utes, with statements therein limited to 
3 minutes. 


Is there morning business? 


OUR LARGEST BALANCE-OF-PAY- 
MENTS DEFICIT IN HISTORY—IM- 
PENDING TRAGEDY 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, as 
Senators are well aware for more than 8 
years I have been expressing growing 
concern about the fact the Nation con- 
tinues, year after year, to show a deficit 
in its balance of payments, some as high 
as $10 billion, others “only” $2 to $3 bil- 
lion—but always a deficit. 

When these statistics were reported, 
year after year, toward the back of the 
Wall Street Journal or buried in the rest 
of the financial news of major news- 
papers, some economists and Govern- 
ment officials took note, but no real ac- 
tion. 

Now, however, the latest balance-of- 
payments figures are so shocking in their 
warning as to warrant a large headline 
on the front page of our papers yester- 
day. 

These statistics, just released by the 
Commerce Department, show that the 
third quarter balance-of-payments defi- 
cit doubled from the previous quarter 
to an unbelievable $12.1 billion; and even 
more alarming is the fact this deficit, 
projected on an annual basis, would re- 
sult in a yearly deficit of $31 billion. 

The Wall Street Journal attributed a 
large part of this decline in our posi- 
tion to the fact that “most major foreign 
countries are not letting their own cur- 
rencies float upward with complete free- 
dom. Instead they are conducting ‘dirty 
floats,’ so that their central banks are 
Still taking in dollars as they sell off 
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enough of their own currencies to keep 
the market price of the latter from rising 
too sharply.” As a result, there was a 
jump of more than $11 billion in liquid 
liabilities to foreigners. 

Although the Department of Com- 
merce reported that the gap between ex- 
ports and imports is narrowing, this is a 
sad commentary indeed in view of the 
fact that for many previous years the 
United States has reported a healthy 
trade surplus, sometimes as high as $7 
billion annually. 

From the standpoint of the future 
value of the dollar, the seriousness of this 
deteriorating situation cannot be over- 
emphasized; so let us hope that some 
positive steps be taken promptly by this 
administration to reverse a trend that 
could end ultimately in economic dis- 
aster. 


THE FARMERS ARE THE ONES WHO 
ARE GETTING PLOWED UNDER 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Sunday, No- 
vember 14, contains an article by James 
Deakin entitled “Politics Plows Under 
Secretary of Agriculture Hardin.” In 
that I come from an agricultural State, 
this matter is naturally of great in- 
terest to my constituents. 

I cannot agree with the headline, be- 
cause the people really being plowed un- 
der are not the Secretary of Agriculture, 
rather the farmers themselves; and this 
because of the policies this administra- 
tion instructed Secretary Hardin to 
carry out. 

This is but one of the reasons why I 
am astonished to note that one of the 
chief authors of said policies, Prof. Earl 
L. Butz, is now being recommended as 
the successor to Mr. Hardin. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be-printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POLITICS PLOWS UNDER SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE HARDIN 
(By James Deakin) 

WASHINGTON, November 13.—When South 
Dakota’s two seats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives were won last November by Demo- 
crats for the first time in more than 30 years, 
the days of Secretary of Agriculture Clifford 
M. Hardin were numbered. 

Ten of the 16 House seats that Democrats 
took from Republicans were in farm areas. 
Democrats took governorships away from 
the GOP in Idaho, Minnesota, Nebraska and 
Wisconsin. Republicans who had been per- 
suaded by President Richard M. Nixon to 
run for the Senate were defeated in Minne- 
sota, North Dakota and Utah. 

With the Administration clearly facing a 
political rebellion on the traditionally Re- 
publican farm belt, it probably was inevi- 
table that Mr. Nixon would seek to improve 
his standing with the nation’s 3,000,000 
farmers and their families before next No- 
vember’s presidential election. 

This week, the President did just that. He 
accepted the resignation of Hardin, a quiet 
administrator whose abilities and competence 
were acknowledged widely but who had not 
caught the fancy of the farm belt. 

To replace him, Mr. Nixon selected a for- 
mer assistant secretary of agriculture, Earl 
L. Butz, who is considered more attuned to 
the political aspects of farm policy. Butz is 
likely to attract more attention than Hardin 
did: he is an outspoken man with strong 
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views on agriculture that are likely to be 
highly unpopular in some quarters. 

Hardin, a soft-spoken agricultural edu- 
cator, is moving to the quieter atmosphere 
of the board room at Ralston Purina Co. in 
St. Louis after almost three years in one of 
Washington’s oldest established storm 
centers. 

Although White House spokesmen insisted 
that Hardin’s resignation was not related to 
the Administration's troubles in the farm 
belt, Mr. Nixon presumably was receptive to 
the opportunity to install a new face at the 
Agriculture Department. 

The President showed that he was aware 
of the farm revolt by announcing at the 
same time that he had changed his mind 
about abolishing the Agriculture Depart- 
ment. He said instead that he would retain 
it as a sovereign power in his Cabinet. 

This decision, the President said, “should 
have a significant effect in reassuring 
farmers.” 

Last March, Mr. Nixon proposed a govern- 
mental reorganization that would have abol- 
ished the Agriculture Department along with 
six others. The reaction from farm leaders 
was predictable. 

They received the idea with misgivings, 
saying they feared that the interests of agri- 
culture would be submerged in the proposed 
new superdepartments of human resources, 
community development, economic affairs 
and natural resources. 

Although agricultural policy is a mystery 
to many Americans, politicians of both 
parties agree on one salient fact of life: If 
farm income drops, the Agriculture Secre- 
tary will become a political liability to the 
Administration unless he is replaced. 

Hardin, more than any of his three im- 
mediate predecessors—Charles Brannan, Ezra 
Taft Benson and Orville L. Freeman—re- 
tained a high degree of personal popularity 
and respect despite a steady decline in farm 
prices since the mid-1960s. 

But when Hardin's policies failed to stop 
the price decline, Mr. Nixon found it con- 
venient that the Secretary found it impos- 
sible to resist a lucrative offer to become 
vice chairman of Ralston Purina. 

And despite the White House’s disavowals, 
there are reports on Capitol Hill that politics 
did play a part in Hardin’s resignation. 

Mr. Nixon is said to have been warned 
by Midwestern Republicans that unless there 
were changes at the Agriculture Department, 
the farm-state defection to the Democrats 
would attain massive proportions next year. 

One of the main farm belt complaints 
against Hardin was his refusal to use the 
wide latitude given the Secretary of Agri- 
culture under the 1965 farm bill to raise 
the prices of agricultural products by in- 
creasing federal price support levels. 

With corn selling for 93 cents a bushel 
last month at county elevators in the Mid- 
west and with wheat prices at no-profit 
levels, there will be intense pressure on 
Butz, the new Secretary, to make greater 
use of the so-called commodity approach, 
which Republican administrations have not 
favored. 

Butz referred to the serious political prob- 
lems posed by the glut of corn and declining 
corn prices when he appeared before report- 
ers at the White House Friday with Mr. 
Nixon and Hardin. Turning to Hardin, Butz 
said: 

“The price of corn, Mr. Secretary, is too 
low for comfort.” 

But there is some question whether Butz, 
who was closely associated with the free- 
market policies of former Secretary Benson, 
will really make much use of the commodity- 
by-commodity price-support concept, which 
is identified with Democratic administra- 
tions. 

The approach favored by the Nixon Ad- 
ministration was embodied in the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1970, which Hardin pushed 
through Congress. It emphasized a high 
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volume of farm production to boost sgri- 
cultural exports. 

The basic effort was to increase farm in- 
come by enabling farmers to get better prices 
in the free market, including foreign mar- 
kets, rather than to increase federal price- 
support levels on individual commodities. 

Hardin was active in persuading Congress 
to reject an alternative approach proposed 
by a coalition of 22 liberal and middle-of- 
the-road farm organizations, including the 
National Farmers Union and the National 
Grange. 

That proposal emphasized increased re- 
striction of farm production to maintain 
prices. Hardin’s role in its defeat left political 
wounds that Butz may not be able to heal. 

Moving to St. Louis will give Hardin, an 
enthusiastic fisherman, an opportunity to 
become acquainted with Missouri’s famed 
bass fishing. 

Before coming to Washington, Hardin 
fished—whenever possible—for northern 
pike, walleyes and bass at the family’s year- 
round cottage on Lake Okoboji in northwest 
Towa. 

Hardin acquired the pleasant lakeside re- 
treat when his children started to leave 
home. “Cliff wanted to have a place that 
would be fun for them to visit," Mrs. Hardin 
has said. 

Hardin, 56 years old, is an inveterate pipe 
smoker and an occasional golfer. He is re- 
laxed, soft_spoken and easy-going in manner. 
He seldom appears flustered. 

The pressures of academic and Government 
life have left Hardin little opportunity for 
reading. He says he hasn't read a novel in 
years. He tries to keep informed, however, on 
everything related to public policy and world 
affairs. He often gets up early to read for an 
hour before heading for his office. 

Mrs. Hardin, the former Miss Martha Love 
Wood of West Lafayette, Ind., has a degree 
in teaching. They met when he was a student 
at Purdue University. 

Hardin grew up on his father’s 200-acre 
grain and livestock farm about 35 miles 
east of Knightstown, Ind. During the De- 
pression, his father went to Florida each 
winter to raise celery. At 16, his son took 
over the operation of the home farm. His 
father’s celery venture prospered, and the 
elder Hardin eventually became president of 
the Knightstown Bank. 

In the Depression, however, the family was 
poor. Hardin was able to attend Purdue by 
winning a 4-H scholarship. In time, he 
earned a doctorate in agricultural econom- 
ics, studying at both Purdue and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Much of his academic career was spent at 
Michigan State University, where he became 
dean of the school of agriculture. In 1954, 
he moved to the University of Nebraska as 
chancellor, a position he held until Presi- 
dent Nixon selected him to be Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Only one of Hardin's five children, James, 
13, lives at home with his parents. The others 
are scattered throughout the country. They 
are Mrs. Larry A. Wood, San Diego, Calif.; 
Mrs. Robert S. Milligan, Washington; Mrs. 
Douglas L. Rogers, Ohio, and Clifford W. 
Hardin, Kansas City. 


BUTZ—AN AGRIBUSINESS MAN 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, with 
reference to the philosophy and activi- 
ties of Prof. Earl L. Butz, President 

ixon’s nominee for Secretary of Agri- 
culture, an informative article entitled 
“Butz an Agribusiness Man,” in the 
Washington Post of Sunday, November 
14, presents various facts in some detail. 

What is perhaps most disturbing in the 
article is that, even though such con- 
servative organizations as the Farm 
Bureau have come out in favor of the 
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right of the farmers to collective bar- 
gaining, Professor Butz apparently agrees 
with the thinking of two of the companies 
from which he has been receiving heavy 
annual fees in addition to his salary as a 
professor; namely, that farm people 
should not have such a right. Mr. Butz 
himself is quoted as stating: 


I will have to reserve judgment of that is- 
sue, 


I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle and an article by William Blair in 
the New York Times of Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 16, “Nixon’s Choice for Farm Chief 
Labels His Opponents ‘Political.’” be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Nov. 14, 1971] 


NOMINEE Favors Bic FARMS—BUTZ AN AGRI- 
BUSINESS MAN 
(By Nick Kotz) 

LAFAYETTE, IND., November 13.—The man 
President Nixon has nominated to be the next 
Secretary of Agriculture is an outspoken ex- 
ponent of, and has profited from, an agri- 
cultural revolution characterized by large in- 
tegrated “agribusiness” firms and a declining 
number of farmers. 

Earl L. Butz, 62, now dean of continuing 
education and chief fund raiser at Purdue 
University, has strong views on “the farm 
problem” and has participated in agribusiness 
in ways that already have drawn criticism 
from some advocates for small farmers. 

Butz was nominated last week by the Pres- 
ident to replace Clifford Hardin, who is be- 
oong vice chairman of the Ralston Purina 

o. 

In an extensive interview with The Wash- 
ington Post, Butz discussed both his personal 
ties to major agribusiness firms and his view- 
point that there are still far too many inef- 
ficient farmers in agriculture. 

“Adapt or die” is still Butz’ viewpoint, 
meaning that farms must continue to grow 
larger and more closely associated with agri- 
business if they are to survive in today’s 
economy. 

Sens. George McGovern (D-S.D.), Hubert 
Humphrey (D-Minn.) and Milton Young (R- 
N.D.) all have indicated they will question 
Butz closely about either his farm views or 
his business ties at a confirmation hearing 
to be held by the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee. 

Today Sen. Fred R. Harris (D-Okla.) urged 
the President to withdraw the nomination 
on grounds that Butz “is clearly an agent of 
the giant agribusiness corporations that are 
ee the small farmers of America off the 

and.” 

Butz has many supporters, however, in- 
cluding Willlam Kuhfuss, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, who said 
that the appointee's “understanding of agri- 
cultural problems and appreciation of the 
importance of the market place and the free 
enterprise system will serve farmers and the 
nation well.” 

Butz, who served as an assistant secretary 
of agriculture during the Elsenhower ad- 
ministration and as dean of the Purdue Agri- 
culture School from 1957 to 1968, said he 
earned $26,800 last year as a board member 
of three giant agribusiness corporations. 
Other income included his $35,000 univer- 
sity salary and $2,000 as a board member of 
an Indiana insurance company. 

Butz said he was pald $12,000 by the Rals- 
ton Purina Company, a major feed manufac- 
turer and chicken producer; $10,000 by Inter- 
national Minerals and Chemicals Corp., a 
producer of agricultural fertilizers and chem- 
icals, and $4,800 by Stokely-Van Camp, a 
major producer of canned foods. He owns 
stock in all three. 
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Butz was a board member of Ralston Pur- 
ina, International Minerals and of J. I. Case 
Co., a farm machinery manufacturer, during 
most of the years he served as dean of the 
Purdue Agriculture School. His $3,000 a year 
Case directorship ended several years ago 
when that firm was bought out by Tenneco, 
& conglomerate with extensive agribusiness 
interests. 

Butz told The Washington Post he believes 
that Ralston Purina and International Min- 
erals contributed funds to university agri- 
culture research while he was dean. Univer- 
sity records show that International Minerals 
contributed annually to Purdue research from 
1963 through 1971, basically to develop a 
chemical the company was interested in. The 
company’s contributions to research projects 
totaled about $75,000 in this period. 

Butz stresses that the industry-financed 
research projects were taken on without any 
restrictions and with the results made public. 

“I make no apologies to anyone for the 
participation I have taken in agribusiness 
companies,” Butz said. 

“These companies provide a market to 
farmers. These activities were to the farm- 
ers’ interest.” 

When he took the Ralston Purina director- 
ship in 1958, a year after he left as an assis- 
tant to President Eisenhower's Agriculture 
Secretary, Ezra Taft Benson, the Indiana 
Farmers Union charged, that this constitut- 
ed a conflict of interest with his job as dean 
of the Purdue School of Agriculture. 

State NFU President John Raber com- 
plained at the time that Purdue as a land 
grant college should be helping farmers; 
Ralston Purina, by contrast, was working 
toward an “integrated” poultry with a sin- 
gle ownership for production, processing and 
sales to supermarkets. 

Following his nomination as Secretary of 
Agriculture, the question of a potential con- 
flict in Butz’ corporate role was raised again. 

Oren Lee Staley, president of the National 
Farmers Organization, criticized Butz “as 
one of those land grant college educators 
who was supposed to assist all farmers in 
America, but who identified instead with 
giant agribusiness corporations ... at the 
very time they were driving thousands of 
bonafide family farmers to the wall.” 

“Many people regard Mr. Butz as a symbol 
of the betrayal of agriculture by some of its 
educational institutions to giant corporate 
interests” Staley said. 

In an interview, Butz dismissed the com- 
plaints of conflicts of interest. 

“I regard agriculture as being much 
broader than just farmers tilling acres,” he 
said. “The total job is to feed and clothe 
America economically and with quality prod- 
ucts, As an educator I have a responsibility 
to all segments of American agriculture." 

Consumer advocate Ralph Nader has said 
the integrated poultry system represented 
“poultry peonage” for the farmer, who ends 
up feeding chickens under contract. But 
Butz said he believes “the chicken farmer 
fared better with vertical integration than 
he would have without it.” 

In 1959, a year after assuming the Ralston 
Purina directorship, Butz wrote an article 
for farmers entitled “Don’t Be Afraid of In- 
tegration.” 

He still holds the same view, but he 
strongly contends that the family farmer will 
not be replaced by agri-business corpora- 
tions. 

“We will always remain a nation of family 
farmers because agriculture does not lend 
itself to a takeover by corporations.” For ex- 
ample, Butz said companies such as Ralston 
Purina are now finding their vertically inte- 
grated poultry business unprofitable and are 
withdrawing from it. He also questioned 
whether conglomerates such as Tenneco will 
prove to be successful farmers. 

But in Butz’s view the migration from the 
farm and the consolidation into much larger 
farming units still has a long way to go. He 
said he predicted that the 2.9 million farms 
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of today will be reduced to 1.9 million in 
1980, continuing the trend of the last 40 
years. The country has one million com- 
mercial farmers today but will probably 
have only 600,000 in 1980, Butz said. 

“The trends are going to continue no mat- 
ter what government does or what adminis- 
tration is in power,” said Butz. “The nation 
lost a million farms under Ezra Taft Benson 
and it wasn't his fault. It lost another mil- 
lion farms under Orville Freeman and it 
wasn’t his fault. Nevertheless, political dem- 
agogues will always criticize whoever is in 
power over the farm issue.” 

“This trend toward less farms is not bad,” 
said Butz. “From a national point of view it 
is gocd that we have been able to produce 
an increasing amount of food with the work 
of a smaller percentage of our population. 
This releases people to do something else 
useful in our society. 

“If the goal is to have lots of people on 
the land then the ideal would be China or 
India, with millions mired in subsistence 
agri-subsistence agriculture. We produce our 
food with 5 per cent of the population. It 
takes Russia 50 per cent and India 85 per 
cent. China is a paper giant because a large 
share of its resources are required to keep its 
people alive.” 

“Agriculture is making a transition from 
being a way of life to a way of making a 
living,” said Butz. Nostalgically, we still look 
at it as a way of life but agriculture is now 
big business.” 

Butz says he still holds and always will 
hold the economic philosophy that agricul- 
ture would be better off with less government 
control, including price support programs. 
But as a realistic and practical matter, he 
said, some production and price controls will 
be needed in the years ahead. 

“My job now becomes a difficult and a dif- 
ferent one. I realize that we're going to have 
political pressures to do things that are 
sound and some that aren't sound. I perceive 
my job as finding the magic line between 
economic soundness and political realism,” 
he said. 

“From a short-range point of view, agri- 
culture is an industry that needs assistance. 
You can’t get the supply and control situa- 
tion under control without assistance,” he 
said. 

But in terms of his long-run belief in the 
free marketplace as the determinant of 
change, he said: “Adapt or die. That’s a 
harsh law but it always has worked. If we 
hadn't used that law, we'd still be riding in 
buggies and plowing with horses .. .” 

Regarding the present income situation for 
farmers, Butz said the “price of corn is too 
low, but there are some bright spots—soy- 
bean prices are better than at anytime in 
history, dairy prices are the best ever, hog 
and cattle prices are coming up.” 

Butz is noncommittal on the current leg- 
islative effort of farmers to require agribusi- 
ness processors to bargain collectively with 
groups of farmers who seek increased power 
in the marketplace. 

Even the conservative Farm Bureau came 
out in favor of such legislation after agri- 
business firms refused to bargain voluntarily 
with its collective marketing attempts. 

One of the firms that turned down the 
Farm Bureau on collective bargaining is 
Stokely-Van Camp, of which Butz is a direc- 
tor. Ralston-Purina, another firm he has 
served as a director, also has refused bargain- 
ing arrangements with the National Farmers 
Organization and has angered the NFO by 
beginning efforts at integrating the hog 
industry. 

Asked whether he would support a collec- 
tive bargaining bill such as the one proposed 
by the Farm Bureau, Butz replied: “Does the 
grower need legislation for bargaining? He’s 
got bargaining strength now in co-ops if 
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he’ll only use it. I'll have to reserve judgment 
of that issue.” 


[From the New York Times, Nov. 16, 1971] 


Nrxon’s CHOICE For FARM CHIEF LABELS His 
OPPONENTS “POLITICAL” 
(By William M. Blair) 

WaSHINGTON, Noy. 15—Dr. Earl L. Butz 
of Purdue University, President Nixon’s 
choice as the new Secretary of Agriculture, 
said today that he was prepared to defend 
his record against charges that he favored 
big business over farmers. 

He labeled opposition to his nomination 
“political” and said that he had no illusions 
about the “tough road” he faced. 

He spoke by telephone from his home in 
Lafayette, Ind., as the Senate Agriculture 
Committee scheduled a hearing for Wednes- 
day and Democrats marshaled opposition to 
him. The White House was active in seeking 
support from Republican members of the 
Senate committee. 

Senator Jack Miller of Iowa, ranking Re- 
publican on the Senate committee, laid the 
current problems in agriculture on the White 
House’s doorstep. Mr. Miller, who has been 
critical of the Administration’s policies be- 
cause of low feed grain prices, said, “No mat- 
ter who is Secretary of Agriculture, problems 
that demand solution have to have the full 
cooperation of the White House.” 

FORCEFUL AND HELPFUL 

He described Dr. Butz as having a “sensi- 
tivity for farmers” and said that he would 
be “forceful and helpful.” 

At the same time, a California Democrat, 
Senator John V. Tunney, joined other Demo- 
crats in saying that Dr. Butz “seems to favor 
an acceleration of corporate agriculture.” 

He made his charge at a hearing of a Sen- 
ate Agriculture subcommittee on a bill to 
permit farmers to organize associations to 
bargain with commodity buyers. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the country’s largest and most conservative 
farm organization, also supports a farm bar- 
gaining bill that Dr. Butz has opposed. 

It was learned that the White House had 
solicited support for Dr. Butz from the Farm 
Bureau and received a telegram of support 
from William F. Khufuss, the bureau's presi- 
dent. A Farm Bureau official said that the 
organization had not been consulted on Dr. 
Butz’s nomination. Neither had other farm 
organizations, which have split on the nomi- 
nation. 

The National Grange gave Dr. Butz its en- 
dorsement, but the militant National Farm- 
ers Organization and the National Farmers 
Union opposed him. 

Representatives of the major farm groups 
are expected to testify at the Senate hearings. 


DEMOCRATS TO TESTIFY 


Democratic Senators Hubert H. Humphrey 
of Minnesota, George McGovern of South 
Dakota and Fred R. Harris of Oklahoma will 
aiso testify. They all criticize Dr. Butz be- 
cause of his directorships of companies affili- 
ated with agriculture. 

Mr. Humphrey has also charged that Dr. 
Butz is “one of, if not the chief, architect 
of and spokesman for” the policies of former 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. 

Dr. Butz was Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture under Mr. Benson in the Eisenhower 
Administration, which sought to get the Gov- 
ernment out of farming and eliminate farm 
subsidies. 

Another ranking Republican on the Senate 
committee, Senator Milton R. Young of North 
Dakota, was understood to have told Mr. 
Nixon today that he opposed Dr. Butz. Mr. 
Young clashed with Dr. Butz over policies af- 
fecting wheat and other commodities in the 
nineteen-fifties when Dr. Butz was at the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. Butz said that he had resigned his di- 
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rectorships in four companies, including the 
Ralston Purina Company of St. Louis. Secre- 
tary Clifford M. Hardin, who resigned last 
week, will join that company as vice presi- 
dent. 

Dr. Butz also said that he had put his 
“modest” stock holdings in a blind trust. 

“I am coming to Washington clean,” he 
said. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, FIs- 
caL Year 1972 (S. Doc. No. 92-43) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States transmitting proposed sup- 
plemental appropriations for fiscal year 1972, 
in the amounts of $91,531,000 in budget au- 
thority and $273,635,000 in proposals not in- 
creasing budget authority (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriatitons and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report entitled “Audit of Payments 
From Special Fund to Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
poration for C-5A Aircraft During 
the Quarter Ended September 30, 1971,” De- 
partment of Defense (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report entitled “Problems in Paying 
For Services of Supervisory and Teaching 
Physicians in Hospitals Under Medicare”, 
Social Security Administration, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, dated 
November 17, 1971 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS RELATING To THIRD PREFERENCE AND 
SIXTH PREFERENCE CLASSIFICATION FOR CER- 
TAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, re- 
ports relating to third preference and sixth 
preference classification for certain aliens 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 1893. A bill to restore the golden eagle 
program to the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Pund Act, provide for an annual camp- 
ing permit, ard for other purposes (Rept. No. 
92-490). 
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By Mr. HRUSKA, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 1857. A bill to amend the joint resolu- 
tion establishing the American Revolution 
Bicentennial Commission, as amended (Rept. 
No. 92-487). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 2560. A bill to establish the official res- 
idence of the Chief Justice of the United 
States by private gift to the States (Rept. 
No. 92-491). 

By Mr. HRUSKA, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S.J. Res. 153. Joint resolution designating 
each week which begins on the first Sunday 
in March as “National Beta Club Week” 
(Rept. No. 92-488). 

By Mr. EAGLETON, from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, with amend- 
ments: 

H.R. 11341. An act to provide additional 
revenue for the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 92-489). 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, with amend- 
ments: 

H.R. 6283. An act to extend the period 
within which the President may transmit 
to Congress reorganization plans concerning 
agencies of the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 92-485). 

By Mr. RIBICOFF, from the Committee on 
Government Operations, with amendments: 

S. 2097. A bill to establish a Special Ac- 
tion Office for Drug Abuse Prevention to con- 
centrate the resources of the Nation in a cru- 
sade against drug abuse (Rept. No. 92-486). 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, today I 
am filing the committee report on S. 2097, 
as amended, the Drug Abuse Office and 
Treatment Act of 1971 which the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations ap- 
proved this morning. 

First, Mr. President, I would like to pay 
tribute to our committee chairman, Sen- 
ator McCietian, for the leadership he 
provided in the preparation of this bill. 
His great knowledge and experience in 
the field of drug abuse legislation made a 
major contribution to this legislation. 

Further, I would like to pay special 
tribute to Senator Muskiz, chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Intergovernmental 
Relations, for his work in developing the 
bill which the committee reports today. 
Senator MuskKIEsS concsrn about the 
problem of drug abuse precedes our con- 
sideration of this legislation. Prior to 
President Nixon’s comprehensive drug 
message and the introduction of the orig- 
inal version of S. 2097 by Senator 
CHARLES H. Percy and 15 bipartisan co- 
sponsors, Senator Muskie had already in- 
troduced a similar bill, S. 1945. 

Because Senator Muskie had already 
introduced his bill, both his legislation 
and the President’s proposal were as- 
signed jointly to the Subcommittee on 
Executive Reorganization and Govern- 
ment Research, which I chair, end to 
Senator Musxre’s Subcommittee on In- 
tergovernmental Relations. 

During committee consideration, Sen- 
ator Musxkte’s knowledgeable and per- 
sistent attention to several areas made 
a valuable contribution to the final form 
of the bill. Senator Muskie insisted on 
providing the special action office with 
a scope sufficient to enable it to address 
all parts of the drug abuse program. He 
also strongly supported the addition of 
a provision for the development of a 
national strategy on drug abuse, cover- 
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ing both law enforcement and treatment 
programs. 

Our two subcommittees held 6 days of 
hearings. Testimony was heard from col- 
leagues in both Houses of Congress, ad- 
ministration spokesmen, State and local 
officials, doctors and researchers, and 
past victims of drug abuse. The hearings 
enabled us to develop a clear picture of 
the great expansion of drug abuse in 
the Nation. We learned that both the 
number of drugs being abused and the 
new populations directly affected by the 
problem has risen greatly. 

Our hearings also focused on the drug 
problems of youth and military person- 
nel, particularly in Vietnam. As a result, 
these hearings documented the need for 
improved direction and coordination of 
the drug abuse treatment programs. 

But the hearings revealed that the 
drug abuse problem was broader than the 
legislation before us, The proposed scope 
of the office was too narrow. In addition, 
some of the powers sought for the office 
were excessive. 

As the hearings concluded, a strong 
bipartisan effort developed to improve 
the bill, involving myself and Senators 
MUSKIE, HUGHES, JAVITS, PERCY, and 
Gurney. A new bill bearing the same 
number and establishing a White House 
Special Action Office of Drug Abuse Pre- 
vention was carefully drafted defining 
appropriate powers and embracing the 
proper scope for dealing with the prob- 
lem. An important addition was made 
in the form of a provision calling for 
the development of a national strategy 
against drug abuse, embracing the educa- 
tion and treatment aspects, along with 
the law enforcement, border control and 
international aspects. Thus for the first 
time, we will have a unified national plan 
to combat drug abuse. 

The bill reported by the Committee 
on Government Operations is a major 
step forward in the effort against drug 
abuse. Comprehensive in scope and mind- 
ful of the location of the Special Action 
Office in the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, the legislation gives the Director 
important powers which will enable him 
to coordinate, make more rational, and 
give better direction to the Federal pro- 
grams designed to combat drug abuse. 

I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the Recorp, after this statement, a brief 
comparison of the reported bill with the 
original administration proposal. 

Under previous order of the Senate the 
bill is referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare for a period of 30 
days. 


There being no objection, the com- 
parison was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

COMPARISON BETWEEN ORIGINAL AND AMENDED 
S. 2097 
SCOPE 

Original: Education, training, treatment, 
rehabilitation, research—*‘treatment side” 
only. 

Amended: Education, training, treatment, 
rehabilitation, research—plus limited pow- 
ers over law enforcement, international con- 
trol. 

Original: No provision. 

Amended: Calls for a National Strategy 
integrating law enforcement and treatment. 
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POWERS 

Original: President extends life of Act. 

Amended: No provision. 

Original: Replace personnel. 

Amended: No provision. 

Original: Transfer monies from program 
to program, 

Amended: No provision. 

Original: Direct operation of programs. 

Amended: No provision. 

Original: Provide overall planning and pol- 
icies and establish objectives and priorities 
on treatment side. 

Amended: Same. 

Original: Prepare and make available ap- 
propriations for treatment side. 

Amended: Review and modify budget re- 
quests and make appropriations available 
for treatment side. 

Original: Transfer programs without Con- 
gressional approval. 

Amended: Transfer programs only with 
Congressional approval. 

Original: No provision. 

Amended: Recommend and consult on law 
enforcement and international controls. 

Original: No provision. 

Amended: Consult on classification of 
drugs and IND and NDA drug status. 

SPECIAL PROVISIONS 

Original: No provision. 

Amended: Special fund to provide addi- 
tional support for successful programs and 
encourage innovation and demonstrations. 

Original: No provision. 

Amended: Technical assistance to State 
and local governments to assist them in as- 
sessing their drug problem and meeting these 
problems. 

Original: No provision. 

Amended: Policy defined for Civil Service 
and Veterans’ Administration respecting 
drug abuse. 

TO BE ADDED BY HUGHES’ SUBCOMMITTEE 

Original: No provision. 

Amended: Drug abuse institute in NIMH. 

Original: No provision. 

Amended: Grant program for treatment 
and rehabilitation programs in States and 
localities. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the com- 
promise drug bill reported to the Senate 
by the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations represents a significant break- 
through in our national effort to combat 
drug abuse. 

This legislation is a bipartisan effort 
involving the administration and Sen- 
ators of both rarties. 

Mr. President, I must especially com- 
mend the outstanding work of the senior 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBI- 
COFF) whose Subcommittee on Executive 
Reorganization and Government Re- 
search considered this bill jointly with 
my own Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations. Senator RIBICOFF’s ef- 
forts were a key factor in the develop- 
ment of this compromise bill. 

I would also like to commend the ef- 
forts of Senator Percy, the sponsor of the 
administration bill, Senator Javits, and 
Senator Gurney for their effective work 
toward reaching this compromise. And, 
in particular, I would like to cite Senator 
HucuHeEs, who has long provided leader- 
ship in the Senate in this important area, 
for his efforts in helping to draft this im- 
portant legislation. 

I believe this bill is significant in sev- 
eral respects. 

First, it calls for the development of a 
comprehensive, coordinated long-term 
Federal strategy to combat drug abuse, 
providing, for the first time, a mecha- 
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nism to develop a unified Federal policy 
against drug abuse, focusing all of our 
resources, including law enforcement, 
treatment, education, and research. 

Second, the bill creates a Special Ac- 
tion Office for Drug Abuse Prevention in 
the Executive Office of the President to 
pull together heretofore scattered Fed- 
eral antidrug programs. The Special Ac- 
tion Office will be broad in scope, respon- 
sible for determining the Federal policy 
toward treatment, education, and re- 
search programs, for recommending and 
consulting on law enforcement policy and 
for coordinating all Federal drug pro- 
grams, 

Third, it requires that the Veterans’ 
Administration provide treatment and 
rehabilitation services for any former 
servicemen suffering from drug addic- 
tion, no matter the status of their dis- 
charge and it requires the Civil Service 
Commission to develop treatment and 
rehabilitation programs for drug addicts 
employed by the Federal Government. 

All of these provisions were part of 
legislation introduced earlier this year 
by Senator HucHes and myself with Sen- 
ators JAvits and WILLIAMS. 

Other significant provisions in that 
earlier bill will now be considered in the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
Those provisions include the establish- 
ment of a National Institute on Drug 
Abuse within the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the authori- 
zation of funds for a major national 
commitment to treat drug addicts. 

Those items are the proper concern of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. It is my anticipation that they will 
be added in that committee so the bill 
the Senate finally considers will be com- 
prehensive legislation that will make a 
significant impact on the serious drug 
problem. 

Mr. President, this proves once again 
that outstanding legislation in the public 
interest is the result of a genuinely bi- 
partisan effort. It is most significant that 
Senators on both sides of the political 
aisle have put partisan considerations 
aside in drafting this legislation to deal 
with one of the most serious problems 
facing our Nation today. 


BIPARTISAN EFFORT MARKS 
MAJOR NEW DRUG LEGISLATION 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, Iam highly 
pleased to announce that bipartisan 
agreement has been reached within the 
Government Operations Committee over 
major new drug legislation which sets 
up in the White House a Special Action 
Office for Drug Abuse Prevention with 
exceptional authority and mandates for 
the first time a comprehensive long-term 
drug strategy for the Nation to be de- 
veloped by a top-level strategy council 
and promulgated by the President. 

S. 2097, as amended, was unanimously 
reported by the committee at an execu- 
tive session this morning. As acting rank- 
ing minority member of the Government 
Operations Committee, I originally in- 
troduced that bill on June 18, 1971, and 
was joined at the time by a bipartisan 
group of 15 Senators. Thirteen additional 
Senators subsequently cosponsored the 
bill. 
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I am deeply grateful that an issue as 
potentially volatile and critical as drug 
abuse—an issue which raises sensitive 
concerns regarding the relationship of 
law enforcement to treatment for depen- 
dency—has not been sacrificed to narrow 
political gain in the face of upcoming 
national elections. I cannot commend 
highly enough the outstanding personal 
contributions of the principal cosponsors 
of S. 2097, as amended, in reporting out 
of Committee a measure which reflects 
the best features of the several proposals 
which were considered. 

Joining me as principal cosponsors of 
the bill are Senator JoHN MCCLELLAN, 
chairman, Government Operations Com- 
mittee; Senator ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
chairman, Subcommittee on Executive 
Reorganization; Senator EDMUND Mus- 
KIE, chairman, Subcommittee on Inter- 
governmental Relations; Senator JACOB 
JAVITS, ranking minority member of the 
Subcommittee on Executive Reorganiza- 
tion and of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, to which S. 2097 will be 
referred; Senator Haro_p Hucues, chair- 
man, Subcommittee on Alcoholism and 
Narcotics of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare; and Senator EDWARD 
GurneEY, ranking minority member, Sub- 
cee on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions. 

Other distinguished colleagues co- 
sponsoring S. 2097 are Senators Scort of 
Pennsylvania, Byrp of West Virginia, 
ALLEN of Alabama, BEALL of Maryland, 
Brock of Tennessee, CHILES of Florida, 
Jackson of Washington, MATHIAS of 
Maryland, Ror of Delaware, SAXBE of 
Ohio, Boccs of Delaware, Hansen of 
Wyoming, Case of New Jersey, BROOKE of 
Massachusetts, GRIFFIN of Michigan, 
BENNETT of Utah, Dore of Kansas, JOR- 
DAN Of Idaho, Tower of Texas, BELLMON 
of Oklahoma, ScHWEIKER of Pennsyl- 
vania, Pearson of Kansas, HUMPHREY of 
Minnesota, and METCALF of Montana. 

The bill now goes to the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee, by prior 
agreement. That committee has worked 
closely with the Government Operations 
Committee on this critical measure and 
as a result, I am confident that, after 
dutiful consideration by that committee, 
the bill can be before the Senate for floor 
action in short time. 

S. 2097, as reported out of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations con- 
stitutes a major bipartisan effort, was 
worked out in close cooperation with the 
administration and has the enthusiastic 
support of the President. 

With this support, I am hopeful that 
the bill we report will help achieve the 
highest aims we have set in countering 
the drug crisis that besets the Nation. 

We can now proceed to quarantine 
the parasitic dependency on drugs that is 
afflicting our cities and our suburban and 
rural areas, feeding upon crime, gnaw- 
ing at individual and societal well-being, 
preying upon our youth, ravaging our 
education and military institutions, and 
inflicting irreparable pain and hardship 
upon families and communities across 
the country. 

We have waited far too long already. 
If we are to control drug abuse, we must 
now recognize that education, training, 
treatment, rehabilitation, research, and 
law enforcement impact on one another. 
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An immediate Federal response is needed 
which combines effective law enforce- 
ment against illicit drug traffic with ef- 
fective treatment programs to rehabili- 
tate the victims of drug abuse. 

Instead, over the years, the Federal 
Government has not been organized for 
a concerted drive against the factors 
which nourish drug addiction. Efforts to 
reduce drug demand have been ap- 
pended, almost as an afterthought, to 
programs aimed at mental illness, pov- 
erty, and crime. The focus of these ef- 
forts has been tainted as a result. Thus, 
we have examined addiction within par- 
ticular subcultures or geographic areas, 
but have not addressed ourselves to the 
pervasive conditions in our society as a 
whole which give rise to what has become 
a nationwide demand—and for that rea- 
son a national tragedy. 

For months, I have sought an answer 
to the persistent question of what it is 
about our society, about our life, about 
our values that leads so many of our cit- 
izens, such a large segment of our youth 
and GI’s to turn on, tune in, drop out, 
and in so doing risk physical and psycho- 
logical dependence, disease, and death. I 
am confident that as a result of the 
priority attention Congress and the Pres- 
ident place on the problem through this 
measure, we will be able to better com- 
prehend the root causes of addiction and 
deal with them accordingly. 

The bill, S. 2097, establishes statutorily 
a White House office with exceptional 
authority, presently headed by Dr. Je- 
rome H. Jaffe pursuant to an Executive 
order, to function through June 30, 1975, 
by coordinating the national effort 
against drug abuse and concentrating the 
resources of the Nation toward that 
purpose. 

The office will provide overall planning 
and policy, and establish objectives and 
priorities for Federal drug abuse pro- 
grams and activities dealing with educa- 
tion, the preparation of educational ma- 
terials, training, treatment, rehabilita- 
tion, and research, including such pro- 
grams and activities in HEW, OEO, 
Justice, VA, Civil Service, Labor, Defense, 
and State. 

With respect to these same programs 
and activities, the Director may modify 
budget requests; review program imple- 
mentation plans and make appropria- 
tions availiable; require the submission of 
information and reports; evaluate pro- 
gram performance and results; assist in 
the development of, and review regula- 
tions, criteria, guidelines, requirements 
standards, and procedures; and make 
recommendations regarding changes in 
management, organization, personnel, 
and standards. 

The Director may also make recom- 
mendations to the President concerning 
law enforcement and international as- 
pects of Federal drug abuse programs 
and activities and he shall consult with 
and be consulted by all responsible Fed- 
eral departments and agencies with re- 
spect to their policies, priorities, and ob- 
jectives. Upon determining that the 
operation of any Federal drug abuse pro- 
gram or activity impairs the effectiveness 
of any other Federal drug abuse program 
or activity, the Director may formally 
notify the President of such a problem 
for his resolution. 
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In addition, S. 2097 provides for the 
development by a strategy council and 
promulgation by the President of 2 com- 
prehensive, coordinated, long-term na- 
tional strategy for all drug abuse pro- 
grams and activities conducted, spon- 
sored, or supported by any department 
or agency of the Federal Government. 
Members of the strategy council will be 
the Director of the Special Action Office, 
the Attorney General, and the Secre- 
taries of HEW, State, and Defense. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, S. 2097, 
the Drug Abuse Office and Treatment 
Act of 1971, reported today by the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee, re- 
sponds to an undeniable, long-standing 
failure in government organization and 
operation—resulting in a crippled and 
ineffectual response to the critical na- 
tional drug abuse problem. Drug abuse 
research, treatment, education, and pre- 
vention will all benefit in that important 
treatment modalities of all kinds, includ- 
ing methadone maintenance, will be con- 
sidered and evaluated centrally. 

The bill as reported, represents a ma- 
jor, bipartisan compromise reached after 
extensive negotiations over a period of 
many weeks between the White House, 
the Attorney General and Senators RIBI- 
corr, MUSKIE, HUGHES, Percy, GURNEY, 
and myself. I commend all parties to this 
compromise for their determined effort 
to reach such broad agreement on a sen- 
sitive issue of singular national import- 
ance. I particularly commend our dis- 
tinguished chairman, Senator McCLe.- 
LAN for his leadership in developing this 
legislation. 

In proposing S. 2097, the administra- 
tion has put a high priority upon the 
marshalling of existing and new re- 
sources in a genuinely innovative effort 
to improve our performance in dealing 
with this intrinsically complex problem. 

If our drug abuse programs at the 
Federal level are going to receive wide 
public support, we must have an intelli- 
gent, coordinated, and consistent drug 
policy at the national level. The largest, 
single obstacle to the achievement of 
that objective has been the fragmenta- 
tion of effort in drug abuse control 
among so many Federal and local agen- 
cies, each of them jealously guarding its 
independent prerogative and authority. 

The Special Action Office proposed in 
this bill—under the able direction of Dr. 
Jerome H. Jaffe—is intended to overhaul 
the capacity of the total government to 
integrate and coordinate the Federal role 
in this area. We will now be able to con- 
sider seriously how we can go about 
changing public attitudes toward drugs, 
and developing realistic social controls. 
Hopefully, we may yet be able to have a 
significant impact upon the treatment 
and rehabilitation problems now over- 
whelming the Nation’s health and social 
welfare agencies. 

The bill has been referred to the Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee where 
several important additional provisions 
within the jurisdiction of that commit- 
tee will be considered. As ranking Re- 
publican member of that committee, and 
as author, with the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. Hucues), of the provisions that will 
be added to the bill, I am confident that 
they will be acted upon expeditiously. 
The further assistance of Senator 
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HucHEs, who has long provided out- 
standing leadership in this field will be 
invaluable as our committee and the 
Senate considers this critically important 
legislation. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I am 
proud of S. 2097 and the efforts of 
my distinguished colleagues—particular- 
ly Senators RIBICOFF, MUSKIE, PERCY, 
and Javrrs—in processing this very com- 
prehensive bill to fight drug abuse. That 
this measure was reported unanimously 
today from our committee in my judg- 
ment bespeaks its merits and the effec- 
tive role all of our Members feel it will 
play in leading our Nation’s attack on 
the evils of illicit drug use. 

We badly need the coordination and 
direction this bill will provide in our fight 
to eradicate illegal narcotics activity. I 
am confident this legislation will help us 
to combat trafficking in drugs and hope- 
fully restore to useful life thousands of 
those who have been victimized and en- 
slaved through the use of such instru- 
ments of destruction. 

The illicit drug traffickers and the vic- 
tims of drug addiction cause an untold 
amount of suffering not only to the users 
and their families—but also to the social, 
political, and economic fabric of our 
Nation. S. 2097 will help us to move 
promptly and bring to bear the full 
weight and impact of our resources 
against this insidious enemy. 

We must prevent drugs from crip- 
pling more of our youth—both civilian 
and military—and from crippling the 
future of this great land. The money 
called for in S. 2097—$202 million over 
the present and next 3 fiscal years—is 
a modest investment, indeed, if we can 
overcome the costly horrors this menace 
has already wrought in America, and 
hopefully rehabilitate many of those who 
have suffered in its grasp. We must take 
positive action now to eliminate this 
threat lest it escalates beyond control. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore an- 
nounced that on today, November 17, 
1971, he signed the following enrolled 
bills, which had previously been signed 
by the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

H.R. 4729. An act to amend section 2107 
of title 10, United States Code, to provide 
additional Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
scholarships for the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7072. An act to amend the Airport and 
Airway Development Act of 1970 to further 
clarify the intent of Congress as to priori- 
ties for airway modernization and airport de- 
velopment, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 11418. An act making appropriations 
for military construction for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972, and for other purposes. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

S. 2864. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1970 to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make, for purposes of farm 
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production history, appropriate adjustments 
in the per acre yield of farms on which pro- 
duction has increased substantially as the 
result of the introduction of irrigation on 
such farms. Referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. HATFIELD: 

S. 2865. A bill to amend the Social Security 
Act to provide for partial general revenues 
financing of benefits under title II thereof, 
to make social security benefits subject to 
income taxation, to permit individuais cov- 
ered under certain other retirement pro- 
grams to elect not to be covered under social 
security, and to provide for the financing 
from general revenues of the health insur- 
ance programs established by parts A and B 
of title XVIII of such Act. Referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. HARTKE (for himself, Mr. 
Coox, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. HANSEN, 
Mr. HUGHES, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. STAF- 
FORD, Mr. TALMADGE, and Mr. THUR- 
MOND): 

S. 2866. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to liberalize the provi- 
sions relating to payment of dependency 
death pension, and for other purposes; and 

S. 2867. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to liberalize the pro- 
visions relating to payment of dependency 
and indemnity compensation, Referred to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BIBLE: 

S. 2868. A bill for the relief of Antoine 
Georgios Andriopoulos. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 2869. A bill to provide for the inclusion 
in printed media advertising and upon bill- 
boards of a conspicuous statement of a 
cigarette health warning; and 

S. 2870. A bill to provide for regulation of 
business franchises, to require a full dis- 
closure of the nature of interests in business 
franchises, to provide for increased protec- 
tion of the public interest in the sale and 
operation of business franchises, and to pro- 
vide for fair competition in the negotiation 
of franchise agreements. Referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, 
BAYH, Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. BROOKE, } 
Case, Mr, Cranston, Mr. Harris, 
Hart, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. Javits, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mr. MCGEE, Mr. Montoya, 
Mr. MONDALE, Mr. Moss, Mr. MUSKIE, 
Mr. NELSON, Mr. PELL, Mr. STEVEN- 
SON, Mr. TUNNEY, and Mr. WiL- 
LIAMS) : 

S.J. Res. 177. A joint resolution relating to 
the publication of economic and social statis- 
tics for Spanish-speaking Americans. Re- 
ferred, by unanimous consent, to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. HATFIELD: 

S. 2865. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide for partial general 
revenues financing of benefits under title 
II thereof, to make social security bene- 
fits subject to income taxation, to per- 
mit individuals covered under certain 
other retirement programs to elect not 
to be covered under social security, and 
to provide for the financing from general 
revenues of the health insurance pro- 
grams established by parts A and B of 
title XVIII of such act. Referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

FINANCING REFORM OF SOCIAL SECURITY AND 
MEDICARE 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act. 

Mr. President, an index of the human- 
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ity of any civilization is how it takes care 
of its elderly. In our society, we have pro- 
vided social security since 1935—albeit 
somewhat behind the first social secur- 
ity legislation which originated in Bis- 
mark’s Germany in 1881. Still, for us it 
was a noble experiment. Virtually all 
Americans have grown to love and sup- 
port the social security system. However, 
the system has become so encumbered 
with changes since its inception that few 
really know how it works, and eyen fewer 
would attempt to criticize it. Yet, there 
are upon examination, many shortcom- 
ings of the present system, some of which 
I would like to focus on today. 

Today, social security is neither social 
nor security. It is not social in that all 
society does not equally participate. Nor 
is it security in that some are excluded, 
many are paid too little to retire on, and 
the trust fund concept is a sham that 
has little relationship to the insurance 
principles. 

Let me first elaborate on the social 
part of social security. That is, who pays 
for the retirement of the elderly? As it 
now stands, as emphasized by the Presi- 
dent’s 1971 Advisory Council on Social 
Security and by the reports of the Brook- 
ings Institute, the social security system 
represents a transfer of income from 
lower and middle-income workers to the 
elderly unemployed. Social security con- 
tributions that support the system are 
not really insurance premiums, they are 
taxes. In fact, young workers could get 
three times the benefits from a private 
plan for such a level of contributions. 
And they are taxes on the wage of work- 
ers—currently the first $7,800 of earn- 
ings, but to rise to the $10,200 level in 
1972, and $14,000 by 1980 in the House- 
passed bill (H.R. 1). The current 5.2-per- 
cent tax on wages up to this level is 
matched by an equal amount from em- 
ployers. But as the Brookings Institution 
studies have shown, this additional tax 
is really also paid by workers because 
employers shift this tax back to workers 
in lower wages—or fewer jobs. 

This means that the social security tax 
is now the most important tax for all 
workers earning under $10,000 per year. 
By next year, its total cost to the $10,000 
worker will exceed that of his income tax 
obligation, assuming a family with two 
children. Under the existing bill this will 
rise to a 15-percent tax on the earnings 
of the $10,000 man by 1977, a far cry from 
the original measure 36 years ago that 
taxed each employee and employer 1 per- 
cent on the first $3,000 of wage earnings. 

Thus, the social security contributions, 
really a payroll tax, have become the sec- 
ond most important tax in the American 
fiscal system—approaching $50 billion, 
second only to the income tax. But, the 
critical point here is that this tax falls 
| on the lower and middle-income wage 
and salary workers because the tax rate 
falls to zero once income rises to about 
$7,800 this year and $10,200 next year. 
The tax is at zero on all nonwage in- 
come—dividends, rent, interest, and 
profits. Thus, the original concept of in- 
surance for the retired wage earner on 
| an equitable basis is negated. 

Having established that the social cost 
of providing for the elderly is borne in- 
equitably, but by the current generation 
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of lower and middle-income working peo- 
ple, let us now turn to the security aspect 
of social security. More than 27 million 
Americans receive social security bene- 
fits. More than 90 percent of Americans 
are covered by the system. But how does 
the system work in providing security? 

Surely, for some recipients, $100 a 
month is not a sufficient pension on which 
to live. 

Surely, for the wealthy the social se- 
curity benefits are not really needed, nor 
for that matter, even taxed. 

Surely, for some, they do not represent 
work actually done. It is possible to 
qualify for social security by having had 
shares in oil lease operations that are de- 
fined as self-employed income. 

Surely, for others, that growing num- 
ber who choose to work after 65 and add 
to the national product, there are no so- 
cial security benefits even though they 
might have paid social security taxes all 
their working lives and are still taxed 
after 65 on their current incomes. 

And surely, there is no vast trust fund 
to pay out pensions for the future—the 
trust fund is only $36 billion, about 1 
year’s payments—for the payments are 
primarily financed by taxes on the work- 
ing generation. And that is the critical 
point. To run the social security system 
as a private pension scheme is a myth 
recognized by social security experts. To 
put the system on a true actuarial basis 
would mean generating a fund equaling 
$200 billion by 1986 and nearly $1 tril- 
lion—equal to our current GNP—by the 
year 2025. To maintain this myth in the 
law means much higher payroll taxes 
now on the current generation. In fact, 
social security taxes would be falling, 
rather than increasing, if it were recog- 
nized that the most appropriate way to 
run a social security system is on a pay- 
as-you-go system. This is how many Eu- 
ropean countries are doing it—it is also 
the way it should be done here. The pres- 
ent system is based on the totally un- 
realistic assumption that wages will not 
rise over the next generation—and thus 
tax rates now have to grow higher over 
the years to pay for the greater cost of 
pensions in the future. This really means 
that the unified Federal budget tends to 
get more and more financial support 
from wage taxes on the lower- and 
middle-income groups, rather than from 
our traditional progressive tax sources, 
such as the income tax. Indeed, while 
the income tax rate is falling, the social 
security rate is rising. The fellow making 
just under $200 a week will see his social 
security tax payments rise from $405 to 
$755 by 1977, while his income tax pay- 
ments are scheduled to fall. This also 
means that the fall in the income tax 
payments by the rich—for some the rate 
has fallen from 91 percent to 50 percent— 
is really being subsidized by higher pay- 
roll taxes on lower- and middle-income 
workers. 

WHAT SHOULD BE DONE? 


Recognizing that taking care of the 
elderly is a social responsibility of the 
rich as well as the middle- and lower-in- 
come workers; and 

Recognizing that benefits should flow 
to all Americans in adequate amounts to 
sustain a decent living standard; 
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I propose the following recommenda- 
tions: 

First, social security taxes and pay- 
ments should be on a purely pay-as-you- 
go basis to avoid the overtaxing of the 
current working generation. Anyone 
who has studied this subject knows that 
it is always the current generation of 
workers that must provide for those not 
able to work. It is unfair to use a payroll 
tax to finance other current projects of 
the Government which can and should be 
paid for by traditional progressive tax 
measures based on the ability to pay; 

Second, the social security benefit sys- 
tem should be separated from medicare 
with respect to financing, while medi- 
care would continue to be administered 
by the Social Security Administration. 
Medicare would be financed by general 
tax revenues which would significantly 
lower the burden on the wage earners 
who are presently bearing the financial 
responsibility for it; 

Third, the payroll tax should be made 
optional to the worker as long as he or 
she is a member of an insurance or pen- 
sion program of at least comparable 
magnitude in his or her judgment. This is 
only fair in that private insurance and 
pension plans now offer more incentive 
than would the Federal plan on a free 
market. And the goal is security in one’s 
old age; and 

Fourth, the first $100 per month of so- 
cial security benefits should be financed 
out of the general revenue, not the pay- 
roll tax. Today, an individual can be 
eligible for benefits of a program into 
which he has paid very little, the burden 
falling on the other wage earners con- 
tributing to social security. If it is ac- 
cepted that an individual is entitled to 
benefits that are not related to how 
much he has contributed to social se- 
curity, then the middle and lower wage 
earner should not have to bear the pri- 
mary responsibility. 

This plan could both spur recovery— 
by across-the-board payroll increase for 
workers to spend—and fight inflation by 
cutting labor costs of unit production 
as well as to revive business profits. It 
would increase employment and help the 
American balance of payments in com- 
peting with imports, while making ex- 
ports more competitive. The new burden 
of social security would be more equita- 
bly distributed than the old burden of 
disproportionately taxing the lower and 
middle income workers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 2865 
A bill to amend the Social Security Act to 
provide for partial general revenues fi- 
nancing of benefits under title II thereof, 
to make social security benefits subject to 
income taxation, to permit individuals 
covered under certain other retirement 
programs to elect not to be covered under 
social security, and to provide for the fi- 
nancing from general revenues of the 


health insurance programs established by 
parts A and B of title XVIII of such Act 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 


Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
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FINANCING FROM GENERAL REVENUES OF FIRST 
$100 OF SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS 

SECTION 1. Section 201 of the Social Secur- 
ity Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(i) In addition to any monies appropri- 
ated, pursuant to the preceding provisions 
of this section, for any fiscal year to the 
Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund and to the Federal Disability In- 
surance Trust Fund, there is authorized to 
be appropriated to each such Fund in or 
with respect to each fiscal year, commenc- 
ing with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, 
an amount equal to the amount of the ex- 
penses (other than administrative expenses) 
of each such Fund which are attributable to 
payments from such Fund, during such fis- 
cal year, of monthly insurance benefits un- 
der this title to individuals (excluding, in 
determining the amount of such expenses 
incurred with respect to any individual, so 
much of any monthly insurance benefit of 
such individual as exceeds $100) .” 


ELECTIVE EXEMPTION FROM SOCIAL SECURITY 
COVERAGE BY INDIVIDUALS COVERED UNDER 
CERTAIN OTHER RETIREMENT PROGRAMS 
Sec. 2. (a) (1) Section 210 of the Social 

Security Act is amended by adding at the 

end thereof the following new subsection: 

“SERVICES EXCLUDED UNDER ELECTION MADE BY 
INDIVIDUAL COVERED BY QUALIFIED RETIRE- 
MENT PROGRAMS 
“(p) Notwithstanding the provisions of 

subsection (a), the term ‘employment’ shall 

not include any service with respect to which 
an election under section 312i(r) of the 

Internal Revenue Code of 1954 applies.” 

(2) Section 211(a) of such Act is 


amended— 
(A) by striking out “and” at the end of 
aragraph (8) ; 
4 (B) by striking out the period at the 
end of paragraph (9) and inserting in lieu 


thereof “; and”; and 

(C) by inserting after paragraph (9) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(10) There shall be excluded any income 
(and related items) with respect to which 
an election under section 1402(i) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 applies.” 

(b) (1) Section 1402(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to definition 
of net earnings from self-employment) is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “and” at the end of 

ara h (9); 

p (B) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (10) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “; and”; and 

(C) by inserting after paragraph (10) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(11) there shall be excluded any income 
(and related items) with respect to which 
an election under subsection (i) applies.” 

(2) Section 1402 of such Code (definitions 
relating to tax on self-employment income) 
is further amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(41) ELECTION oF EXEMPTION BY INDIVIDUALS 
COVERED BY QUALIFIED PROGRAMS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Any individual who at 
the close of his taxable year is covered by a 
qualified retirement program (as defined in 
section 3121(r)) may, at his option, in such 
manner and form and at such time as the 
Secretary or his delegate shall by regula- 
tions prescribe, elect to be exempt from the 
tax under section 1401 for such taxable year. 
An election made by an individual for any 
taxable year under this paragraph shall be 
irrevocable (and may not be subsequently 
changed by amendment of such individual’s 
return for such year or otherwise). 

“(2) APPLICABILITY OF ELECTIONS.—AN elec- 
tion made by an individual under paragraph 
(1) shall apply with respect to all income 
derived during the taxable year for which 
it is made from every trade or business car- 
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ried on by such individual (and with re- 
spect to all deductions attributable to each 
such trade or business and any distributive 
shares of income or loss therefrom), and 
shall be effective with respect to any pay- 
ments of estimated tax for the taxable year 
under section 6153 which fall due after it is 
made, 

“(3) REQUIREMENT OF SIMULTANEOUS ELEC- 
TION WITH RESPECT TO EMPLOYMENT.—NO 
election may be made for any taxable year 
under paragraph (1) by an individual who 
during such year performed service which 
constituted (for would but for an election 
under section 3121(r) constitute) ‘employ- 
ment’ for purposes of chapter 21 unless such 
individual also makes an election with re- 
spect to all such service under section 3121 
(r); and, under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate, the election under 
paragraph (1) shall also include or be ac- 
companied by such an election under section 
3121(r).” 

(c) Section 3121 of such Code (definitions 
under Federal Insurance Contributions Act) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(r) SERVICE EXCLUDED UNDER ELECTION 
MADE BY INDIVIDUAL COVERED BY QUALIFIED 
RETIREMENT PROGRAM.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL—For purposes of this 
chapter other than for purposes of the taxes 
imposed by section 3111, the term ‘employ- 
ment’ shall not include any service with re- 
spect to which an election under paragraph 
(2) applies. 

“(2) ELECTION OF EXEMPTION.— 

“(A) In GeNERAL.—Any individual who at 
the close of his taxable year (which shall be 
determined in the manner provided by sec- 
tion 211(e) of the Social Security Act) is 
covered by a qualified retirement program 
may, at his option, in the manner provided 
in subparagraph (C), elect to be exempt from 
the tax under section 3101 for such taxable 
year. An election made by an individual for 
any taxable year under this paragraph shall 
be irrevocable (and may not be changed by 
amendment of such individual’s return for 
such year or otherwise). 

“(B) APPLICABILITY OF ELECTION.—An elec- 
tion made by an individual under this para- 
graph shall apply with respect to all service 
performed by such individual during the tax- 
able year for which it is made which would 
constitute ‘employment’ for purposes of this 
chapter but for this subsection. 

“(C) MANNER OF ELECTION—An election 
by an individual under this paragraph to be 
exempt from the tax under section 3101 for 
any taxable year may be made only by filing 
a claim (which must be included in or ac- 
company an election made under section 
1402(i) (1) in the case of an individual who 
is described in section 1402(i)(3)) for a 
special refund of such tax under section 
6413(d), by means of a credit against the 
income tax on account thereof under section 
31(b) for such taxable year or otherwise. 

““(3) MEANING OF ‘QUALIFIED RETIREMENT 
PROGRAM’ ,— 

“For purposes of this paragraph (and for 
the purposes of section 1402(i)) a ‘qualified 
retirement program’ means a program de- 
signed to provide, for workers covered there- 
under, retirement, survivor and disability 
benefits which the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare determines to be compa- 
rable in value to the retirement, survivor, and 
disability benefits provided to individuals 
covered by the insurance program established 
by title II of the Social Security Act. An in- 
dividual shall be deemed to have been covered 
by a qualified retirement program at the 
end of his taxable year only if he made (or 
had made on his behalf) contributions to, 
and was covered by, such program for all of 
the months of such year.” 

(a) (1) Section 6413 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (special rules applicable 
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to certain employment taxes) is amended 
by redesignating subsection (d) as subsec- 
tion (e), and by inserting after subsection 
(c) the following new subsection: 

“(d) SPECIAL REFUNDS ARISING OUT OF Ex- 
EMPTIONS BASED ON COVERAGE OF QUALIFIED 
RETIREMENT PROGRAM.— 

“(1) IN Generat—If an employee de- 
scribed in section 3121(a)(2)(A) receives 
wages from one or more employers for serv- 
ices performed during the taxable year, such 
employee shall be entitled (subject to the 
provisions of section 31(b)) to a credit or 
refund of any amount of tax, with respect 
to such wages, imposed by section 3101 and 
deducted from the employee's wages (wheth- 
er or not paid to the Secretary or his dele- 
gate). 

“(2) NOTIFICATION TO SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE.—The Secretary or 
his delegate shall promptly notify the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare of 
each special refund allowed under this sub- 
section.” 

(2) Section 6413(c) of such Code (re- 
lating to special refunds) is amended— 

(A) by inserting “Based on Multiple Em- 
ployment” after “Refunds” in the heading; 
and 

(B) by inserting after “during such year" 
where it appears in clause (D) of paragraph 
(1) the following: 

“(after the application of section 3121(r) 
(1) in any case to which it applies)”. 

(e) Section 31(b) of such Code (relating 
to credit for special refunds of social security 
tax) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “or 6413(d)” after “‘sec- 
tion 6413 (c)” in paragraph (1); and 

(2) by inserting after “to which paragraph 
(1) applies” in paragraph (2) the following: 
“and which represents a special refund allow- 
able under section 6413(c)”. 

(f£) Section 205(c)(5)(F)(i) of the So- 
cial Security Act is amended by inserting 
after “information returns” the following: 
“, elections made under sections 1402(i) and 
3121(r) of the Internal Retvenue Code of 
1954,”. 

(g) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply only with respect to taxable years 
beginning after the date of the enactment 
of this Act. 


FINANCING OF MEDICARE PROGRAMS FROM 
GENERAL REVENUES 

Sec. 3. (a) (1) Section 1401 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to rate of 
tax on self-employment income) is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out subsection (b) there- 
of; and 

(B) by striking out “(a)” at the beginning 
of such section. 

(2) (A) Section 3101 of such Code (relat- 
ing to rate of tax on employees) is 
amended— 

(i) by striking out subsection (b) there- 
of; and 

(ii) by striking out “(a)” at the beginning 
of such section. 

(B) Section 3111 of such Code (relating 
to rate of tax on employers) is amended— 

(1) by striking out subsection (b) thereof; 
and 

(ii) by striking out “(a)” at the beginning 
of such section. 

(3) Section 6051(c) of such Code (relating 
to statements required to be furnished to 
employees by employers) is amended by 
striking out the last sentence thereof. 

(4) (A) The amendments made by para- 
graph (1) shall be effective in the case of 
taxable years beginning after December 31, 
1971. 

(B) The amendments made by paragraph 
(2) (A) shall be effective with respect to 
wages received after December 31, 1971. 

(C) The amendments made by paragraph 
(2)(B) shall be effective with respect to 
wages paid after December 31, 1971. 
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(b) (1) Section 1832 of the Social Security 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

“(i) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Federal Hospital Insurance 
Trust Fund for each fiscal year (commencing 
with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972) 
such sums as may be necessary to assure a 
sufficiency of monies in such Fund to permit 
the making of such payments therefrom as 
are authorized by law. Any funds authorized 
to be appropriated to such Fund by this sub- 
section for any fiscal year shall be in addition 
to any funds authorized to be appropriated 
for such year to such Fund under any other 
provision of law.” 

(2)(A) Section 1837 of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this title, if, for any month, any individ- 
ual is entitled to the insurance benefits pro- 
vided under part A, such individual shall be 
deemed to be enrolled in the insurance pro- 
gram established by this part for such month 
and to be entitled to the benefits provided 
under such program.” 

(B) Section 1889(c) of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “The preceding pro- 
visions of this subsection shall not be appli- 
cable to any individual deemed, under sec- 
tion 1837(f), to be enrolled in the insurance 
program established by this part.” 

(C) Section 1840 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(j) For purposes of this part, any pre- 
mium owed by an individual, who is deemed 
(under section 1837(f)) to be enrolled for 
any month in the insurance program estab- 
lished by this part, shall be deemed to have 
been timely paid.” 

(D) Section 1844(a) of such Act is amend- 
ed— 

(i) in paragraph (1), (I) by inserting 
“(disregarding from such aggregate any 
premiums deemed to be paid under section 
1840(f))” immediately after “Trust Fund”, 
and (II) by striking out “and” at the end 
thereof; 

(ii) in paragraph (2), by striking out the 
period at the end thereof and inserting in 
lieu of such period “; and”; and 

(ill) by adding after paragraph (2) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(3) a Government contribution equal to 
200 per centum of the aggregate of the pre- 
ee deemed to be paid under section 1840 
(f)." 


By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 2869. A bill to provide for the inclu- 
sion in printed media advertising and 
upon billboards of a conspicuous state- 
ment of a cigarette health warning. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

ADVERTISING THE TAR AND NICOTINE 
CONTENT OF CIGARETTES 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, enact- 
ment of the Public Health Cigarette 
Smoking Act of 1969 made possible a 
statutory ban on television and radio 
broadcasting of cigarette advertising. 

Today I am introducing a bill to make 
it unlawful for any person to advertise 
cigarettes without depicting the portion 
of the package that bears the following 
statement: 

Warning: The Surgeon General Has De- 
termined That Cigarette Smoking is Danger- 
ous to Your Health. 


Further, my bill adopts the 1969 act 
requirements that this statement must 
appear in conspicuous and legible type in 
contrast by topography, layout, or color 
with other printed matter on the 
package. 
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Mr. President, in the 1969 committee 
report the chairman of the committee 
and the chairman of the Consumer Sub- 
committee, said that— 

Cigarette advertising in the broadcast 
media has been by far the most offensive 
means of cigarette promotion to the public 
health community, particularly because of 
the defenselessness of young people against 
the impact of radio and television, 


Today, cigarette advertising is off the 
airwaves as a result of congressional 
action. 

In 1969, it was said that advertising in 
newspapers and magazines “can perform 
a socially useful function by disclosing 
relative tar and nicotine levels.” 

Today, that function is generally being 
performed by the manufacturers. 

In 1969, it was pointed out that with- 
out a warning in advertising, “the public 
will have no meaningful defense, even 
against a massive onslaught of print ad- 
vertising employing themes designed to 
obscure the medical verdict against ciga- 
rette smoking.” 

Mr. President, my bill would achieve 
all of the goals called for in 1969 to pro- 
tect the American consumer and would 
preclude a deception which might well 
provide an unwarranted competitive ad- 
vantage where none should exist. 


By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 2870. A bill to provide for regula- 
tion of business franchises, to require ə 
full disclosure of the nature of interests 
in business franchises, to provide for in- 
creased protection of the public interest 
in the sale and operation of business 
franchises, and to provide for fair com- 
petition in the negotiation of franchise 
agreements. Referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

FRANCHISE FAIR DISCLOSURE ACT 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the recent 
proliferation of franchises and the ever- 
increasing possibility that many citizens 
may be damaged permanently by the 
gross misrepresentations of franchisors 
has made it quite clear that the time has 
come for the Federal Government to 
protect individuals against exploitation 
by unscrupulous franchise corporations. 
We find ourselves in a situation where 
would-be small businessmen are ruined 
before their businesses ever get under- 
way. 

The franchise business is growing at an 
ever-increasing rate. Today there are 
over 40,000 franchises that did not exist 
just 5 years ago. Recent years have seen 
burgeoning franchise sales records. For 
example, in 1969-70, the sale of fran- 
chises reached an estimated $90 billion 
per year, with an estimated 1,000 fran- 
chisors and some 500,000 franchisees 
operating nationwide. This mammoth 
marketing system now represents some 
$100 billion in retail sales annually, In 
light of these circumstances, there are 
no acceptable statutes or uniform codes 
that regulate the behavior of the fran- 
chisor-franchisee relationship in what 
has become one the Nation’s largest 
industries. 

The Franchise Fair Disclosure Act, is 
an attempt to provide State and local 
governments with a basic outline and 
standard of procedure. We must remem- 
ber that while franchising as a market- 
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ing method is not new on the American 
financial stage, the recent phenomenal 
growth is, Therefore, legislation is need- 
ed to bring order to this field and to 
control its enormous growth while such 
statistical information is developed. My 
bill will accomplish this goal. 

Likewise, Mr. President, legislation is 
needed to protect the individual. In many 


* cases, persons who enter into a fran- 


chise agreement have invested their sav- 
ings in anticipation of promised earn- 
ings. We are dealing here with a great 
American dream—a man’s wish to oper- 
ate his own business and benefit from the 
enterprise’s success. Unfortunately, in 
far too many cases, dreams are crushed 
and life earnings lost to disreputable 
franchise corporations. 

As the scope and intensity of involve- 
ment becomes broader, there is a shift 
in the success of the enterprise from the 
corporation to the franchisee. Too often, 
prospective buyers of a franchise are mis- 
led by such advertisements or brochures 
which read “no experience necessary,” 
or “we provide everything.” In many 
cases, experience may be cuite helpful, 
and the franchisor does not supply every- 
thing as the advertisement indicated. The 
time has come for a comprehensive bill 
to protect the buyer of a business, as well 
as to ensure the integrity of the fran- 
chise industry. 

Mr. President, the bill I propose would 
compel all franchise operations in the 
United States—including the District of 
Columbia and U.S. Territories—to be 
registered with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission—FTC. 

The FTC would be empowered to re- 
view all applications for registration to 
determine if the franchisor has acted in 
good faith in his efforts to produce fair 
and full disclosure of all facts directly or 
indirectly related to the franchise opera- 
tion. Registration would also act as a 
bank for collecting statistical data on 
franchising. The disclosure of these facts 
would be made to all franchisees and to 
the FTC, except in cases where the Com- 
mission has seen fit to exempt disclosure. 

Exemption from disclosure is permis- 
sible under the provisions of this bill if 
the franchisor has demonstrated himself 
to be of solid financial standing and has 
operated at least 25 franchises over & 
specified period. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission, however, would have the power 
to require franchisors of this latter type 
to file fair and full disclosure statements. 

The bill provides that the disclosure 
statement shall contain such information 
as the Commission may require by law, 
and any other information the Commis- 
sion may request of the franchise corpo- 
ration. The disclosure statement would 
include: Disclosure of the franchisor’s 
name and State of incorporation; the 
names, addresses, and biographical data 
concerning each of the franchisor’s di- 
rectors and principal officers; a state- 
ment as to whether the franchisor or any 
of its directors or officers has been in- 
volved in certain legal or quasi-judicial 
proceedings; and a series of statements 
concerning franchise fees, costs, and 
obligations. 

The disclosure statement set forth in 
this bill will protect the individual, and 
at the same time insure future progress 
in the franchise industry. For too long, 
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we have gone without this much-needed 
legislation. This bill has the ability to 
oversee one of our Nation’s largest in- 
dustries. The bill also provides for au- 
thorization of legal action for those who 
are injured as a result of a failure to 
comply with the rules and regulations of 
the Federal Trade Commission. Legal ac- 
tion would include treble damages, in- 
cluding attorney’s fees and reasonable 
court costs. ' 

Mr. President, I feel my bill provides 
not only for the present situation, but 
for the future. I urge the Senate to give 
this proposal full consideration. The fu- 
ture of franchising and small business in 
this Nation may well be determined by 
our actions on this bill. I ask unanimous 
consent that the complete text of my bill 
be printed at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2870 X 

A bill to provide for regulation of business 
franchises, to require a full disclosure of 
the nature of interests in business fran- 
chises, to provide for increased protection 
of the public interest in the sale and 
operation of business franchises, and to 
provide for fair competition in the negotia- 
tion of franchise agreements 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Franchise Fair Disclosure Act of 1971.” 


FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


Src. 2. The Congress finds and declares that 
it is in the public interest to enact protective 
legislation against unfair and deceptive acts 
and practices which have developed in the 
interstate sale, operation, and termination of 
a wide variety of business franchises by the 
use of the mails and instrumentalities of 
interstate commerce. The Congress further 
finds that in consequence of unfair and de- 
ceptive acts and practices numerous pur- 
chasers of business franchises have suffered 
substantial losses as a result of the failure 
or omission by franchisors to provide full 
and complete disclosure concerning the prior 
business experience of the franchisor, the 
nature of the franchisor-franchisee relation- 
ship, the nature of the franchise contract, 
the prospects of the franchised business and 
other facts essential to a businessman’s de- 
termination of the desirability and profit- 
ability of the franchise. In consequence of 
the above findings, the Congress determines 
that it is in the public interest to (1) re- 
quire that each prospective franchisee be pro- 
vided with the information necessary to make 
an intelligent decision regarding franchises 
being offered for sale, (2) prohibit the sale 
of franchises that may lead to unfair or de- 
ceptive acts and practices or involve the like- 
lihood that the franchisor’s promises will not 
be fulfilled, (3) require the definition and 
regulation of unfair and deceptive acts and 
practices in the operation of franchise busi- 
nesses and termination of franchise agree- 
ments, and (4) provide such administrative, 
civil, and criminal remedies as are necessary 
to make such requirements and prohibitions 
effective. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “Commission” means the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

(2) The term “person” means an individ- 
ual, corporation, partnership, joint venture 
association, incorporated organization, or any 
other form of business organization. 
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(3) The term “franchise” means every as- 
pect of the relationship between a franchisor 
and franchisee, created by an oral or writ- 
ten agreement or understanding or series of 
agreements, understandings, or transactions, 
which involve or result in a continuing com- 
mercial relationship of definite or indefinite 
duration, where a franchisee is granted or 
permitted to offer, sell, or distribute goods 
or commodities manufactured, processed, or 
distributed by the franchisor, or the right 
to offer or sell services established, organized, 
directed, or approved by the franchisor, and 
where the operation of franchisee’s business 
franchise is substantially associated with a 
franchisor’s trademark, service mark, trade 
name, advertising, or other commercial sym- 
bol designating the franchisor, and where the 
operation of franchisee’s business is substan- 
tially reliant on goods or services or a mar- 
keting plan or system prescribed or supplied 
in substantial part by the franchisor. Unless 
specifically stated otherwise, such term in- 
cludes an area franchise as hereinafter de- 
fined. 

(4) The term “franchisor” means a person 
who grants a franchise. 

(5) The term “franchisee” means a person 
to whom a franchise is granted. 

(6) The term “area franchise” means any 
contract or agreement between a franchisor 
and a subfranchisor whereby the subfran- 
chisor is granted the right, for a considera- 
tion given in whole or in part for such right, 
to sell or negotiate the sale of franchises in 
the name of or in behalf of the franchisor. 

(7) The term “subfranchisor” means a per- 
son to whom an area franchise is granted. 

(8) The term “franchise fee” means any 
fee or charge that a franchisee or subfran- 
chisor is required to pay or agrees to pay for 
the right to enter into a business under a 
franchise agreement, including but not lim- 
ited to, any such payments for goods or 
services. 

(9) The term “sale” or “sell” includes any 
contract of sale or disposition of a franchise 
or interest in a franchise, for value. The term 
“offer,” “offer for sale,” or “offer to sell” in- 
cludes any attempt or offer to dispose of or 
solicitation of an offer to buy a franchise, or 
an interest in a franchise, for value. 

(10) The term “commerce” means trade or 
commerce in franchises or transportation or 
communication relating thereto among the 
several States, or between the District of Co- 
lumbia, any territory of the United States, or 
any foreign country and any State, territory, 
or the District of Columbia, or within the 
District of Columbia. 

(11) The term “territory” means the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, 
the Virgin Islands, and the insular posses- 
sions of the United States. 

(12) The term “write” or “written” shall 
include printed, lithographed, or any other 
means of graphic communication. 

(13) The term “disclosure statement” 
means any disclosure statement, prospectus, 
circular, notice, advertisement, letter, or 
communication, written, or by radio or tele- 
vision, which offers any franchise for sale or 
confirms the sale of any franchise, except 
that a notice, circular, communication, or 
letter in respect of a franchise shall not be 
deemed to be a disclosure statement if it 
states from whom a written disclosure state- 
ment meeting the requirements of this Act 
and any rules or regulations promulgated by 
the Commission hereunder may be obtained, 
and does no more than identify the franchise, 
state the price thereof, state from whom it 
can be purchased, anc such other informa- 
tion as may be prescribed by rule or regula- 
tion of the Commission. 

AUTHORITY TO EXEMPT FRANCHISES 

Sec. 4. The Commission may from time to 
time by its rules and regulations, exempt 
from the disclosure requirements of this Act 
any franchise: 

(a) if the franchisor has a net worth on a 
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consolidated basis, according to its most re- 
cent audited financial statement, of not less 
than $5 million; or if the franchisor has a 
net worth, according to its most recent 
audited financial statement, of not less than 
$1 million and is at least 80 per cent owned 
by a corporation which has a net worth on a 
consolidated basis, according to its most 
recent audited financial statement, of not 
less than $5 million; and (b) has had at 
least 25 franchisees conducting business at 
all times during the 5 year period immedi- 
ately preceding the offer and sale; or has 
conducted business which is the subject of 
the franchise continuously for not less thar 
5 years preceding the offer or sale; or if am 
corporation which owns at least 80 per cem 
of the franchisor has had at least 25 fran 
chises conducting business at all times dur: 
ing the 5 year period immediately preceding 
the offer or sale; or such corporation has con- 
ducted business which is the subject of thr 
franchise continuously for not less than / 
years preceding the offer or sale; and (c} 
Discloses in writing to each prospective fran: 
chisee, at least 48 hours prior to the execu<« 
tion by the prospective franchisee of any 
binding franchise or other agreement, or at 
least 48 hours prior to the receipt of any 
consideration, the following information: 

(1) The name of the franchisor, the name 
under which the franchisor is doing or in- 
tends to do business, and the name of any 
parent or affiliated company that will engage 
in business transactions with franchisees. 

(2) The franchisor’s principal business ad- 
dress and the name and address of its agents 
authorized to receive service of process. 

(3) The business form of the franchisor, 
whether corporate, partnership, or otherwise. 

(4) The business experience of the fran- 
chisor, including the length of time the fran- 
chisor (i) has conducted a business of the 
type to be operated by the franchisees, (ii) 
has granted franchises for such business, and 
(iii) has granted franchises in other lines of 
business. 

(5) a copy of the typical franchise contract 
or agreement proposed for use or in use in 
this State. 

(6) A statement of the franchise fee 
charged, the proposed application of the 
proceeds of such fee by the franchisor, and 
the formula by which the amount of the fee 
is determined if the fee is not the same in 
all cases. 

(7) A statement describing any payments 
or fees other than franchise fees that the 
franchisee or subfranchisor is required to pay 
to the franchisor, including royalties and 
payments or fees which the franchisor col- 
lects in whole or in part on behalf of a third 
party or parties. 

(8) A statement of the conditions under 
which the franchise agreement may be termi- 
nated or renewal refused, or repurchased 
at the option of the franchisor. 

(9) A statement as to whether, by the 
terms of the franchise agreement or by other 
device or practice, the franchisee or sub- 
franchisor is required to purchase from the 
franchisor or his designee services, supplies, 
products, fixtures or other goods relating to 
the establishment or operation of the 
franchise business, together with a descrip- 
tion thereof. 

(10) A statement as to whether, by the 
terms of the franchise agreement or other 
device or practice, the franchisee is limited 
in the goods or services offered by him to 
his customers. 

(11) A statement of the terms and con- 
ditions of any financing arrangements when 
offered directly or indirectly by the fran- 
chisor or his agent or affiliate. 

(12) A statement of any past or present 
practice or of any intent of the franchisor 
to sell, assign, or discount to a third party 
any note, contract, or other obligation of the 
franchisee or subfranchisor in whole or in 


(13) I? any statement of estimated or pro- 
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jected franchisee is used, a state- 
ment of such estimation or projection and 
the data upon which it is based. 

(14) A statement as to whether fran- 
chisees or subfranchisors receive an exclu- 
sive area or territory. 


UNFAIR AND DECEPTIVE ACTS AND PRACTICES RE- 
LATING TO FRANCHISE AGREEMENTS 

Sec. 5. (a) It shall constitute an unfair 
and deceptive act or practice in commerce 
under the Federal Trade Commission Act 
for any franchisor, subfranchisor, or agent 
thereof, directly or indirectly— 

(1) to sell or offer for sale any franchise 
unless a disclosure statement with respect 
to such franchise is in effect in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act and any rules 
or regulations promulgated by the Commis- 
sion hereunder is furnished the prospective 
franchisee at the inception of any discus- 
sions or negotiations for the sale of such 
franchise. 

(2) in selling or offering for sale any 
franchise— 

(A) to employ any device, scheme, or 
artifice to defraud; 

(B) to obtain money or property by means 
of a false or misleading representation with 
respect to any information included in the 
disclosure statement or with respect to any 
other information pertinent to the franchise 
and upon which the franchisee relies; or 

(C) to engage in any transaction, practice, 
or course of business which operates or 
would operate as an unfair or deceptive act 
or practice with respect to a franchisee. 

(b) Any contract or agreement for the 
purchase of a franchise covered by this Act 
shall be cancellable at the option of the 
franchisee upon delivery of written notice to 
the franchisor, if a valid disclosure state- 
ment is not in effect as provided by this Act 
and is not delivered to the prospective 
franchisee at least seven days in advance of 


his signing such contract or agreement. In 
the event of any such cancellation, the 
franchisor shall forthwith return to the 
franchisee any sums theretofore paid to the 
franchisor or to any third party on the di- 
rection of the franchisor. 


EFFECTIVE DATE OF DISCLOSURE STATEMENT 
AND AMENDMENTS THERETO 


Sec. 6. (a) Except as hereinafter provided, 
the effective date of a disclosure statement 
shall be the twentieth day after the filing 
thereof or such earlier date as the Commis- 
sion may determine having due regard to 
the public interest and the protection of 
purchasers. If any amendment to any such 
statement is filed prior to the effective date 
of such statement, the disclosure statement 
shall be deemed to have been filed when such 
amendment was filed. 

(b) If it appears to the Commission that 
a statement or any amendment thereto is in- 
complete or inaccurate in any material re- 
spect, the Commission shall so advise the 
franchisor within a reasonable time after the 
filing of the statement or amendment, but 
prior to the date the statement or amend- 
ment would otherwise be effective. Such no- 
tification shall serve to suspend the effective 
date of the statement and any amendments 
until thirty days after the franchisor files 
such additional information as the Commis- 
sion shall require. 

(c) If at any time a change shall occur 
affecting any material fact required to be 
contained in the statement, the franchisor 
shall promptly file an amendment thereto. 
Upon receipt of any such amendment the 
Commission may, if it determines such ac- 
tion to be appropriate in the public interest 
or for the protection of purchasers, suspend 
the disclosure statement until the amend- 
ment becomes effective. A failure to file any 
amendment required hereunder shall termi- 
nate the effectiveness of the offering state- 
ment. 
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(d) If it appears to the Commission at 
any time that the disclosure statement or 
any amendments thereto include any false 
or misleading statement of a material fact 
or omit to state any material fact required 
to be stated therein or necessary to make the 
statements therein not misleading, the Com- 
mission may issue an order suspending the 
effectiveness of the disclosure statement; at 
the same time, the Commission shall give 
notice and an opportunity for hearing (at a 
time fixed by the Commission). When such 
statement has been amended in accordance 
with such order, the Commission shall 
promptly so declare and thereupon the or- 
der shall cease to be effective. 

(e) The Commission is empowered to make 
an investigation to determine whether an or- 
der should be issued under subsection (d). 
In making such investigation, all of the 
functions and powers of the Federal Trade 
Commission under the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act are available to the Commission. 

(f) Any notice required under this sec- 
tion shall be sent to or served on the fran- 
chisor or his authorized agent. 

(g) A franchise offering shall be deemed 
in effect for a period of one year from the 
effective date of the disclosure statement 
and shall be subject to renewal in accord- 
ance with rules and regulations promulgated 
by the Commission. 


INFORMATION REQUIRED IN DISCLOSURE STATE- 
MENT 

Src. 7. (a) A disclosure statement shall 
contain such information as the Commis- 
sion may by rules and regulations require 
as being necessary or appropriate in the pub- 
lic interest or for the protection of pros- 
pective franchisees, including, but not lim- 
ited to— 

(1) The name of the franchisor, the trade 
name(s) or trademark(s) under which he 
intends or is doing business, and the name 
of any parent or affiliated company that will 
engage in transactions with franchisees. 

(2) The name of the State or other sov- 
ereign power under which the franchisor is 
organized and the location of the franchisor’s 
principal place of business. 

(3) the names and addresses, educational 
and business background, and biographical 
data, stated individually, of the directors, or 
persons performing similar functions, the 
chief executive, and the financial, account- 
ing, and principal executive officers, chosen 
or to be chosen, if the franchisor is a cor- 
poration, association, or other entity, of all 
partners, if the franchisor is a partnership, 
and of the franchisor if the franchisor is an 
individual. 

(4) A statement as to whether the fran- 
chisor or any of its directors, stockholders 
owning more than 10 per centum of the 
stock, or chief executive officers; 

(a) has been convicted of a felony, or 
pleaded nolo contendere to a felony, or has 
been held Hable in a civil action which in- 
volved fraud, embezzlement, fraudulent con- 
version, or misappropriation of property; or 

(b) is subject to any currently effective 
order of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission or the securities administrator of any 
State denying registration to or revoking or 
suspending the registration of such person 
as a securities broker or dealer or invest- 
ment adviser or is subject to any currently 
effective order of any national securities as- 
sociation or national securities exchange (as 
defined in the Securities and Exchange Act 
of 1934) suspending or expelling such person 
from membership in such association or ex- 
change; or 

(c) is subject to any currently effective 
order or ruling of the Federal Trade Com- 

; or 

(d) is subject to any currently effective 
injunctive or restrictive order relating to 
business activity as a result of an action 
brought by any public agency or department, 
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including, without limitation, actions affect- 
ing a license as a real estate broker or sales- 
man. 

Such statement shall set forth the court, 
date of conviction or judgment, any penalty 
imposed or damages assessed, or the date, 
nature and issuer of such order. 

(e) is subject to any currently effective in- 
junctive or restrictive order or ruling relating 
to business activity as a result of action by 
any public agency or department; or 

(f) has filed bankruptcy or been associated 
with management of any company that has 
been involved in bankruptcy or reorganiza- 
tion proceedings. 

(5) The business experience of the fran- 

chisor, including the length of time the 
franchisor has conducted a business of the 
type to be operated by the franchisee; has 
granted franchises for such business; and 
has granted franchises in other lines of busi- 
ness. 
(6) Recent financial statements of the 
franchisor. The Commission may by rule or 
regulation prescribe the form and content 
of financial statements required under this 
Act, the circumstances under which con- 
solidated financial statements may be filed, 
and the circumstances under which financial 
statements shall be certified by independent 
certified public accountants or public ac- 
countants. 

(7) A description of the franchise offered 
or to be sold, and a general description of 
the franchise business. 

(8) A copy of the franchise agreement 
proposed to be used. 

(9) A statement of the franchise fee 
charged, the proposed application of the pro- 
ceeds of such fee by the franchisor, and the 
formula by which the amount of the fee is 
determined if the fee is not the same in all 
cases. 

(10) A statement describing any payments 
or fees other than franchise fees that the 
franchisee or subfranchisor is required to pay 
to the franchisor, including royalties and 
payments or fees which the franchisor col- 
lects in whole or in part on behalf of third 
parties, markups on land, buildings, leases, 
signs, equipment, or supplies, and all other 
terms of the offer for sale, including a full 
disclosure of the total investment to be made 
by the franchisee. 

(11) A statement of the lowest royalty fee 
for the use of a service mark, trade mark, 
or trade name which it charges to any other 
of its franchisees in the United States. 

(12) A statement of those fees which may 
be refunded, in full or in part, and the cir- 
cumstances under which such refunds may 
be made. 

(13) A statement of the conditions under 
which the franchise agreement may be ter- 
minated or renewal refused, or repurchased 
at the option of the franchisor, and any 
limitations as to the right to sell, transfer, 
move, renew, or terminate the franchise. 

(14) A statement as to whether, by the 
terms of the franchise agreement or by other 
device or practice, the franchisee or sub- 
franchisor is required to purchase from the 
franchisor or his designee services, supplies, 
products, fixtures, or other goods relating to 
the establishment or operation of the fran- 
chise business, together with a description 
thereof, including the cost. 

(15) A statement as to the goods, prod- 
ucts, services, training programs, supervi- 
sion, advertising promotion, and other man- 
agement services to be provided by the fran- 
chisor. 

(16) A statement of the length of time 
it will take to obtain the franchise, and the 
average length of time between the signing 
of a franchise agreement and the opening 
of the franchisee’s outlet. 

(17) A statement as to whether, by the 
terms of the franchise agreement or other 
device or practice, the franchisee is limited 
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in the goods or services offered by him to his 
customers, 

(18)A statement whether the franchisor 
requires the franchisee to participate person- 
ally in the direct operation of the franchise. 

(19) A statement of the terms and condi- 
tions of any financial ments when 
offered directly or indirectly by the fran- 
chisor or his agent. 

(20) A statement of any past or present 
practice or of any intent of the franchisor to 
sell, assign, or discount to a third party any 
note, contract, or other obligation of the 
franchisee in whole or in part. 

(20) A statement of the number of fran- 
chises presently operating and the number 
proposed to be sold, indicating which fran- 
chises, if any, can be owned and their ad- 
dresses, 

(22) A statement of the number of fran- 
chisees, if any, that operated at a loss dur- 
ing the previous year. 

(23) A list of at least ten representative 

operating franchisees, with their addresses 
and telephone numbers, situated similarly 
to the franchise being offered and located, 
to the extent possible, in the same geographic 
area. 
(24) Subject to any limitations imposed 
by the Commission, a statement of avail- 
able earnings of past and present franchises 
and a fair analysis of their performance, in- 
cluding records of failures, and resales to the 
franchisor. 

(25) A statement as to whether franchisees 
and subfranchisors recelve an exclusive area 
or territory. 

(26) A statement as to the methods and re- 
sponsibilities of the parties in determining 
the site for the franchisee’s outlet. 

(27) A statement setting forth such other 
information as the Commission may require. 

(28) A statement setting forth such in- 
formation as the franchisor may desire to 
present. 

(29) A statement of any compensation or 
other benefit given or promised to a public 
figure arising, in whole or in part, from the 
use of the public figure in the name or sym- 
bol of the franchise. 

(30) When the person filing the disclosure 
statement is a franchisor, the statement 
shall include the same information concern- 
ing the subfranchisor as is required from the 
franchisor pursuant to this schedule. 

(b) The disclosure statement shall not be 
used for any promotional purposes before it 
becomes effective, and then only if it is used 
in its entirety. No person may advertise or 
represent that the Commission approves or 
recommends the sale of any franchise. No 
portion of the disclosure statement shall be 
underscored, italicized, or printed in larger 
or bolder type than the balance of the state- 
ment unless the Commission requires or per- 
mits It. 


REGISTRATION OF FRANCHISES 


Sec. 8. (a) Applications for registration, 
registration renewal statements and amend- 
ments thereto, shall be signed and verified 
by the franchisor or by the subfranchisor. 

If the Commission determines that the 
applicant has failed to demonstrate that 
adequate financial arrangements have been 
made to fulfill obligations to provide real 
estate improvements, equipment, inventory, 
training or other items included in the of- 
fering, the Commission may by rule or order 
require the escrow or impound of franchise 
fees and other funds paid by the franchisee 
or subfranchisor until no later than the 
time of opening of the franchise business, 
or, at the option of the franchisor, the fur- 
nishing of a surety bond as provided by rule 
of the Commission, if it finds that such re- 
quirement is necessary and appropriate to 
protect the public interest. 

(b) The application for registration shall 
contain such information as the Commission 
may by rule require. 
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(c) The Commission may suspend or 
revoke the registration of any franchise if it 
finds with respect thereto— 

(1) that there has been a failure to com- 
ply with any of the provisions of this Act 
or the rules of the Commission pertaining 
thereto, or 

(2) that the offer or sale of the franchise 
would constitute misrepresentation to, or de- 
ceit or fraud of the purchasers. 

(d) The Commission may vacate or modify 
the suspension or revocation of a franchise 
registration if it finds that the conditions 
which caused such suspension or revocation 
have changed. 

(e) A franchise offering shall be deemed 
duly registered for a period of one year from 
the effective date of the registration, unless 
the Commission by rule specifies a different 
period. 

(f) A registration may be renewed under 
such procedures as the Commission by rule 
shall require. 

(g) A franchisor shall promptly notify the 
commissioner in writing of any material 
change in the information contained in the 
application as originally submitted, amended 
or renewed. Such notification shall constitute 
an application to amend the registration. 
The Commission may by rule prescribe what 
constitutes a material change for purposes 
of this section. 


PROMULGATION OF RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Sec. 9. (a) The Commission is authorized 
to promulgate such rules and regulations as 
it deems necessary to implement and inter- 
pret this Act, including but not limited to, 
rules and regulations defining as unfair and 
deceptive certain acts and practices of 
franchisors such as directly or indirectly en- 
gaging in competition with any franchisee 
using methods which constitute unfair 
methods of competition under the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (terminating, can- 
celing, or failing to renew a franchise with- 
out adequate notice and otherwise protect- 
ing the rights of the franchise; using un- 
fair and deceptive methods to induce a fran- 
chisee to sell back his franchise business to 
the franchisor or a third party). 

(b) Rules and regulations shall be pro- 
mulgated by the Commission pursuant to sec- 
tion 553 of title 5, United States Code. 


CIVIL LIABILITIES 


Sec. 10. (a) In case any part of a disclosure 
statement, which has become effective, con- 
tains a false or misleading statement of a 
material fact, or omits to state any material 
fact required to be stated therein or neces- 
sary to make the statements therein not mis- 
leading, or in case any franchisor commits 
an unfair or deceptive act or practice in viola- 
tion of a rule or regulation promulgated by 
the Commission hereunder, any person ex- 
pending money in connection with acquir- 
ing a franchise covered by such offering state- 
ment from a franchisor, subfranchisor, or 
agent thereof, during such period as the 
statement remains uncorrected, or any person 
who has suffered damage by reason of such 
unfair or deceptive act or practice of a 
franchisor may sue at law or in equity, in 
any court of competent jurisdiction, the fran- 
chisor, subfranchisor, or agent. 

(b) Any franchisor, subfranchisor, or 
agent who commits any unfair or deceptive 
act or practice in violation of a rule or regula- 
tion promulgated by the Commission here- 
under, or who sells a franchise— 

(1) in violation of section 5, or 

(2) by means of an offering statement con- 
taining a false or misleading statement of a 
material fact or by omitting to state a ma- 
terial fact required to be stated therein or 
necessary to make the statements therein not 
misleading. 


may be sued by any person who was damaged 
as the result of such violation or by the 
purchaser of the franchise. 
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(c) The suit authorized under subsection 
(a) or (b) of this section may be brought to 
recover damages up to three times damages 
sustained or the cost of the franchise, which- 
ever is greater, including reasonable attor- 
ney’s fees and reasonable court costs. 

(d) Any person who becomes liable to 
make any payment under this section may 
recover an equitable contribution, as in cases 
of contract, from any person who, if sued sep- 
arately, would have been liable to make the 
same payment. 


OTHER LAWS AFFECTED 


Sec. 11. Disclosure or other requirements 
of a State with respect to franchises incon- 
sistent with those set forth in this Act shall 
be preempted. Nothing contained in this Act 
shall be construed to repeal, invalidate, or 
supersede the Federal Trade Commission 
Act (15 U.S.C. 41 et seq.). 


OTHER REMEDIES 


Sec. 12. (a) It shall be a violation of sec- 
tion 5(a)(1), of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act (15 U.S.C. 45(a)(1)) for any person 
subject to the provisions of this Act to fail 
to comply with any requirements imposed 
upon such person by or pursuant to any rule 
or regulation of the Commission promul- 
gated under this Act, or to violate any pro- 
vision contained in this Act. 

(b) The Commission shall have all of the 
rights and remedies with respect to this Act 
as the Commission has with respect to vio- 
lations of section 5(a)(1) of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. 

(c) Whenever it shall appear to the Com- 
mission that any person is engaged, or is 
about to engage, in any act or practice which 
constitutes or will constitute a violation of 
this Act, or any rule or regulation prescribed 
thereunder, the Commission, acting through 
any of its attorneys designated by it for such 
purpose, may in its discretion, bring an ac- 
tion in any district court of the United 
States, United States court of any territory, 
or the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia to enjoin such acts or 
practices, and upon a proper showing a per- 
manent or temporary injunction or restrain- 
ing order shall be granted without bond. The 
Commission may transmit such evidence as 
may be available concerning such acts or 
practices to the Attorney General who may, 
in his discretion, institute the necessary 
criminal proceedings under this Act. 


JURISDICTION OF OFFENSES AND SUITS 


Sec. 13. The district courts of the United 
States, the United States courts of any terri- 
tory, and the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia shall have jur- 
isdiction of offenses and violations under 
this Act and under the rules and regulations 
prescribed pursuant thereto, and concurrent 
with State courts, of all suits in equity and 
actions at law brought to enforce any lia- 
bility or duty created by this Act. Any such 
suit or action may be brought in the district 
wherein the defendant is found or is an in- 
habitant or transacts business, or in the dis- 
trict where the offer or sale took place, if 
the defendant or his agent participated 
therein, and process in such cases may be 
served in any other district of which the 
defendant is an inhabitant or wherever the 
defendant may be found, Judgments and de- 
crees so rendered shall be subject to review 
as provided in sections 1254 and 1291 of title 
28 of the United States Code. No costs shall 
be assessed for or against the Commission in 
any proceeding under this Act brought by 
or against it in any court. 


UNLAWFUL REPRESENTATIONS 


Sec. 14. The fact that a disclosure state- 
ment with respect to any franchise has been 
filed or is in effect shall not be deemed a 
finding by the Commission that the disclo- 
sure statement is in any way true and ac- 
curate in substance or on its face, or be held 
to mean that the Commission has in any way 
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passed upon the merits or given approval to 
such franchise. It shall be unlawful to make 
or cause to be made, to any prospective pur- 
chaser any express or implied representation 
contrary to the foregoing. 

PENALTIES FOR WILLFUL VIOLATIONS 


Sec. 15. Any person who willfully violates 
any provision of this Act, or any rule or reg- 
ulation promulgated thereunder, or any per- 
son who willfully, in a disclosure statement 
filed under this Act, makes any false or mis- 
leading statement of a material fact, or 
omits to state any material fact required to 
be stated therein or necessary to make the 
statements therein not false or misleading, 
shall upon conviction be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than five 
years, or both. 

JURISDICTION OF OTHER GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES 

Sec. 16. Nothing in this Act shall relieve 
any person from submitting to the respective 
supervisory units of the Government of the 
United States information, reports, or other 
documents which may be required by law. 
The filing of a registration statement here- 
under shall not be deemed to confer any 
immunity from liability for violation of any 
other laws. 

LIMITATION OF ACTIONS 

Sec. 17. No action shall be maintained to 
enforce any lability created under sec- 
tion unless brought within two years 
after the discovery of the untrue statement 
or the omission, or after such discovery 
should have been made by the exercise of 
reasonable diligence, or if the action is to 
enforce a liability created under section (1), 
unless brought within two years after the 
violation upon which it is based occurred. In 
no event shall any such action be brought 
by a franchisee more than three years after 
the sale of the franchise to the franchisee. 

CONTRARY STIPULATIONS VOID 

Src. 18. Any condition, stipulation, or pro- 
vision binding any person acquiring any 
franchise to waive compliance with any pro- 
vision of this Act or of the rules and regu- 
lations prescribed thereunder shall be with- 
out effect and void. 

ADDITIONAL REMEDIES 

Sec. 19. The rights and remedies provided 
by this Act shall be in addition to any and all 
other rights and remedies that may exist 
at law or in equity. 


By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, 
Mr. BAYH, Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. 
Brooke, Mr. Case, Mr. Cran- 
STON, Mr. Harris, Mr. Hart, Mr. 
HATFIELD, Mr. Javits, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. McGeer, Mr. MONTOYA, 
Mr. MONDALE, Mr, Moss, Mr. 
Muskie, Mr. NELSON, Mr. PELL, 
Mr, STEVENSON, Mr. TUNNEY, and 
Mr. WILLIAMS) : 

S.J. Res. 177. A joint resolution relat- 
ing to the publication of economic and 
social statistics for Spanish-speaking 
Americans. Referred, by unanimous con- 
sent, to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

GREATER OPPORTUNITY FOR SPANISH-SPEAKING 
AMERICANS 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
live in a society in which significant 
change often seems to come in sudden 
bursts in reaction to disclosure of a sit- 
uation that has existed for many years. 

In the decade of the 1960’s, Americans 
“discovered” many things about their 
society that had been hidden or had be- 
come invisible beneath a veneer of post- 
war prosperity. 
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We discovered that there were nearly 
40 million Americans living in poverty. 

We discovered millions of American 
adults and children hungry and living on 
inadequate diets. 

We discovered that our environment 
was being poisoned to the extent that 
our health was in danger. 

We discovered that much more had 
to be done in Congress and all across the 
Nation to secure equal opportunity for 
millions of black Americans. 

And we discovered that American 
cities were becoming unlivable for the 
millions of Americans forced to live in 
them and for those who yearly migrated 
to urban America from rural areas. 

The American public was made aware 
of those great domestic problems by men 
and women in and out of Government 
willing to look and probe beneath the 
surface of American society. As a re- 
sult of their courage and foresight the 
United States has begun to confront 
these problems and to identify how they 
might be solved. Progress has been made. 
Certainly not enough. But at least we 
are aware of the scope and magnitude of 
what must be done to improve the quality 
of life for all Americans. 

But the identification of the urgent 
needs and problems of millions of Amer- 
icans during the 1960’s was not by any 
means a complete or thorough process. 

And in the hectic pace of public discov- 
ery and commitment of resources, there 
were groups of people left behind and 
problems unidentified. I do not believe 
that we can continue to rely in the 1970's 
on a somewhat haphazard system of 
identification of existing and often deep- 
rooted problems that suddenly become 
crises when the public is made aware of 
them by a perceptive book, magazine ar- 
ticle or television program. 

The Federal Government itself must 
take a more active role in bringing to the 
attention of all the Government agen- 
cies and all branches of Government in 
addition to private organizations and in- 
dividuals, the needs of people. 

I am introducing today a Senate joint 
resolution which will begin to have the 
Federal Government identify the eco- 
nomic and social condition of 12 to 15 
million Spanish-speaking Americans. 

I believe these people have been left 
behind in our efforts to eradicate pov- 
erty, provide justice, and eliminate racial 
prejudice in American life. 

The 12 to 15 million Americans who 
identify themselves as Spanish speak- 
ing trace their origins from Mexico, 
Puerto Rico, Cuba, Central and South 
America and other Spanish-speaking 
countries. Slightly more than half of 
these people are of Mexican-American 
origin with nearly 20 percent of this 
population comprising people of Puerto 
Rican origin. 

The plight of Spanish-speaking Amer- 
icans is one of a people striving for jus- 
tice and equal opportunity. They con- 
tinue to be the victims of racial, eco- 
nomic, social, and political discrimina- 
tion which forces them into a type of 
second-class citizenship. And although 
their self-identity and racial pride have 
been reinforced in the past few years as 
they attempt to gain the equal rights 
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they deserve, national public awareness 
of the urgency of their special needs is 
negligible. 

In many cities throughout the Na- 
tion—in Los Angeles, New York, Denver, 
San Antonio, and Chicago, to name just 
a few—many Spanish-speaking Ameri- 
cans live in a cycle of poverty from which 
it is extremely difficult to escape. 

Deplorable housing, poor diets, an edu- 
cation designed primarily for white mid- 
dle class children, job discrimination, 
menial labor, and unemployment are all 
part of “barrio” life in American cities 
and towns. In New York City, 55 percent 
of the Puerto Rican males over 25 living 
in an identified poverty area had less 
than 8 years of education. And in Los 
Angeles, 69 percent of the Mexican- 
American residents of East Los Angeles 
between 25 and 34 years of age completed 
less than 4 years of high school. 

Education is the key to greater eco- 
nomic and social opportunity in Ameri- 
can life. 

And the special bilingual needs of 
Spanish-speaking children, though much 
discussed, are not being met by either 
the Federal or State governments. Bi- 
lingual education is essential not only to 
retain cultural self-identity, but to im- 
prove the learning processes of American 
children whose mother tongue is not 
English. The failure of Spanish-speaking 
children to learn and achieve in school is 
often the result of language problems. 
It is understandable that the dropout 
rate among Spanish speaking in high 
schools is very high. 

The poverty cycle in which millions of 
Spanish-speaking Americans are caught 
leads inevitably to dead-end jobs, menial 
labor, and unemployment. And unem- 
ployment is rampant in Spanish-speak- 
ing communities all across the Nation. 

We know that unemployment is seri- 
ous among Spanish-speaking teenagers 
and adults and far surpasses the high 
unemployment rate among whites. Un- 
employment figures for Spanish-speak- 
ing citizens are provided at irregular 
intervals by the Labor Department’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

But there is no monthly report of na- 
tional unemployment among the Span- 
ish speaking published by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in their monthly 
summary which is widely reported in the 
press and on television. 

At the beginning of each month the 
American public is informed of the na- 
tional unemployment rate for the white 
and black population. I see absolutely 
no reason why America’s second largest 
minority—the Spanish speaking—should 
be excluded from this reporting proce- 
dure especially since regional statistics 
indicate that unemployment among the 
Spanish speaking is greater than white 
unemployment and is equal to or greater 
than the alarming level of black unem- 
ployment. 

Members of Congress, the public, and 
certainly members of the executive agen- 
cies and departments have a need to 
know the monthly unemployment rate 
for Spanish-speaking citizens. 

No one can tell me that 12 to 15 mil- 
lion people represent too insignificant a 
group to be included in the Department 
of Labor’s monthly statistical reporting. 
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I am sure that my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle would agree that the 
commitment of Federal, State, and pri- 
vate resources cannot occur without an 
accurate assessment of need. The social 
statistics concerning the condition of 
America’s Spanish-speaking citizens are 
needed now without continued delay. 

The joint resolution that I am offering 
today asks the Department of Labor and 
the Census Bureau to cooperate in order 
to include the national unemployment 
rate of Spanish-speaking Americans in 
the monthly unemployment report for 
the white and black population published 
on the first Thursday of every month. 

The resolution further asks the Labor 
and Agriculture Departments and the 
Census Bureau to publish statistics that 
will provide indicators of the social and 
economic condition of Spanish speaking 
citizens in urban and rural America. 

Mr. President, we are a Nation that is 
desperately in need of more information 
about all of our people. I believe that we 
can no longer continue to view the deg- 
radation and misery of poverty and 
hunger in America without knowing its 
exact dimensions so that we can provide 
the resources to eradicate it. 

The Spanish-speaking Americans are 
rightly demanding equality and justice. 
But I do not see how we can begin to meet 
these demands unless we are cognizant 
of the true needs of this great people. 

Too much time has passed for us to 
delay any more. The Federal Government 
must be responsive. The progress of Chi- 
canos, Boricuas, and Hispanos toward 
justice and equality must not be delayed. 
I think the first step is recognition and 
public awareness of need. After this, we 
must begin to provide the tools to meet 
demands that have gone unmet for too 
many decades. 

Mr. President, I offer this resolution for 
myself and Senators Brooke, Moss, HAT- 
FIELD, MCGEE, BENTSEN, MUSKIE, KEN- 
NEDY, BAYH, MONDALE, NELSON, CRANSTON, 
WILLIAMS, HARRIS, CASE, JAVITS, MONTOYA, 
PELL, STEVENSON, and TUNNEY. 

I am also pleased to announce that 
Congressmen BADILLO and ROYBAL are in- 
troducing this resolution in the House. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 177 

Whereas, nearly 12 million Americans iden- 
tify themselves as Spanish speaking and trace 
their origins from Mexico, Puerto Rico, Cuba, 
Central and South America and other Span- 
ish speaking countries; and 

Whereas, the Spanish speaking in America 
have made significant contributions to en- 
rich American culture and have served their 
nation well in times of war and peace; and 

Whereas, a large number of Spanish speak- 
ing Americans suffer from racial, social, eco- 
nomic and political discrimination and are 
denied the basic opportunities they deserve 
as American citizens and which would enable 
them to begin to lift themselves out of the 
poverty that they now endure; and 

Whereas, state and Federal governments 
and private organizations are now unable to 
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determine accurately the urgent and special 
needs of the Spanish speaking in the United 
States because there is not a regular, nation- 
wide evaluation of the economic and social 
status of Spanish speaking Americans; and 

Whereas, the provision and commitment 
of state, Federal and private resources can 
only occur when there is an accurate and 
precise assessment of need, Now therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, that the Department 
of Labor in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census immediately begin to undertake 
the collection and compilation of data in 
order to provide for the monthly publication 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, beginning 
not later than January, 1972 of the nation- 
wide unemployment rate among Spanish 
speaking Americans; and that the Bureau 
of the Census and the Department of Labor 
and the Department of Agriculture under- 
take further efforts to collect and publish 
regularly statistics which provide indicators 
of the social and economic condition of Span- 
ish speaking citizens in urban and rural 
America. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


8, 1893 


At the request of Mr. BIBLE, the Sena- 
tor from Washington (Mr. Jackson), the 
Senator from the State of Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH), the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Mercatr), and the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) were 
added as cosponsors of S. 1893, to restore 
the golden eagle program to the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund Act, pro- 
vide for an annual camping permit, and 
for other purposes. 

S. 2349 


At the request of Mr. Tonney, the Sen- 
ator from Florida (Mr. CHILES) , the Sen- 
tor from New York (Mr. Javits), the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss), the Sen- 
ator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE), the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin (Mr. PRoxMIRE), 
and the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
STEVENSON) were added as cosponsors of 
S. 2349, the Voting Rights Act Amend- 
ments of 1971. 

S. 2837 


At the request of Mr. PELL, the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. Moss) was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 2837, the Museum Serv- 
ices Act. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 195—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION CALLING 
FOR THE PRINTING AS A SENATE 
DOCUMENT A REPORT BY THE 

GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. McCLELLAN submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

S. Res. 195 

Resolved, Thə% there be printed, with 
illustrations, as a Senate document a report 
compiled by the General Accounting Office 
at the request of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations entitled “Financial Man- 
agement in the Federal Government—Volume 
Ii"; and that there be printed one thousand 
five hundred additional copies of such docu- 
ment for the use of that committee. 


November 17, 1971 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
51—SUBMISSION OF A CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION RELATING TO 
THE RIGHTS OF ALL PERSONS TO 
EMIGRATE 


(Referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations.) 


THE RIGHT TO EMIGRATE 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I am 
today submitting, on behalf of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee (Mr. Brock) and 
myself, a concurrent resolution, conform- 
ing precisely to one introduced in the 
House of Representatives by Congress- 
man Jack Kemp, which expresses “the 
sense of the Congress that the President, 
acting through the United Nations, 
should present to the United Nations 
General Assembly in fitting manner the 
issue of the right to emigrate from and 
also retu.n to one’s country.” 

We are all aware of the persistent 
violations by Communist nations of the 
fundamental right of emigration, one 
that is specifically written into the 
United Nations’ Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. This persistent refusal to 
allow a citizen to leave has most recently 
been dramatized by the plight of Rus- 
sian Jews who seek to find a new life 
elsewhere. 

This resolution has been the subject 
of hearings before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee. I am advised, further, 
that it is acceptable to the Department 
of State; and that its language has been 
reviewed by members of our U.S. dele- 
gation, and is acceptable to Ambassador 
Bush. 

Mr. President, I urge the House of 
Representatives and the Senate to act 
promptly on this concurrent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution (Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 51), reads as fol- 
lows: 

S. Con. Res. 51 

Whereas the Congress is concerned about 
the fact that some nations have not adhered 
to the United Nations Declaration of Human 
Rights which specifically recites that all peo- 
ple have a right to expatriate themselves— 
to pass freely from state to state, to remove 
themselves from a jurisdiction which they 
find destructive or offensive to their rights; 
and 

Whereas the vengeful trial of Jews at- 
tempting to leave Lengingrad, the plight of 
hundreds like Rita Gluzman whose husband 
has not been allowed to emigrate from 
Ukraine to join her and their baby son in 
Israel, the killing of approximately 65 people 
trying to flee East Berlin, the brutal beating, 
recapture, and subsequent prosecution of the 
Lithuanian seaman on an American Coast 
Guard vessel, the expressed fear of Solzhenit- 
sen that if he accepted the Nobel Prize in 
Stockholm, he could be barred forever from 
his Russian homeland are all evidence of the 
fact that some nations have not honored the 
aforementioned basic and internationally 
recognized human right, and right of every- 
one to leave any country and return to his 
own country; and 

Whereas both authoritative world opinion 
and international law consider the right to 
leave and to return as a fundamental human 
right binding on all governments; and 

Whereas this extremely important moral 
issue has never been brought before the Unit- 
ed Nations General Assembly: Now, there- 
fore, be it resolved by the Senate (the House 
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of Representatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress that the President, act- 
ing through the United Nations, should pre- 
sent to the United Nations General Assembly 
in fitting manner the issue of the right to 
emigrate from and also return to one’s coun- 


try. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1971— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 697 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. HOLLINGS submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H.R. 10947) to provide a job 
development investment credit to re- 
duce individual income taxes, to reduce 
certain excise taxes, and for other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 698 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. COTTON submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (H.R. 10947), supra. 

AMENDMENT NO. 699 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. MATHIAS (for himself, Mr. 
Scorr, and Mr. Cook) submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
them, jointly, to amendment No. 692, 
proposed by Mr. Pastore, to the bill 
(H.R. 10947), supra. 

AMENDMENT NO, 700 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 
Mr. PELL submitted an amendment 


intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H.R. 10947), supra. 


AMENDMENT NO. 701 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. MATHIAS (for himself, Mr. 
Scorr, and Mr. Coox) submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
them jointly to amendment No. 692, 
proposed by Mr. Pastore, to the bill 
(H.R, 10947), supra. 


CREDIT UNION SHARE INSURANCE 
AMENDMENTS—AMENDMENT 
AMENDMENT NO, 702 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H.R. 9961) to provide Federal 
credit unions with 2 additional years to 
meet the requirements for insurance, and 
for other purposes. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TIONS IN THE US. DISTRICT 
COURTS 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, I desire to give notice that a public 
hearing has been scheduled for Tuesday, 
November 23, 1971, at 10:30 a.m., in 
room 2228, New Senate Office Building, 
on the following nominations: 

Charles M. Allen, of Kentucky, to be 
US. district judge, western district of 
Kentucky, vice Henry L. Brooks, elevated. 
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Clarence C. Newcomer, of Pennsyl- 
vania, to be U.S. district judge, eastern 
district of Pennsylvania, vice C. William 
Kraft, Jr., retired. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be pertinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas (Mr. MCCLELLAN), 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hruska), and myself as chairman. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON CRIMINAL 
LAWS AND PROCEDURES 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Crim- 
inal Laws and Procedures of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, I wish to an- 
nounce hearings on the following bills 
relating to the general subjects of com- 
pensation for victims of criminal acts and 
to establish a group life insurance pro- 
gram for persons engaged in law en- 
forcement and related fields: 

S. 16, to provide civil remedies to victims 
of activities prohibited by title IX of the 
Organized Crime Control Act of 1970. [Sens. 
McClellan and Hruska] 

8S. 33, to authorize the Attorney General to 
provide a group life insurance program for 
State and local government law enforcement 
officers. [Sen. Kennedy] 

S. 750, to provide for the compensation of 
persons injured by certain criminal acts, to 
make grants to States for the payment of 
such compensation. [Sen. Mansfield] 

S. 1946, to authorize the Attorney General 
to provide a group life insrance program for 
State and local government law enforce- 
ment and firefighting officers. [Sen, Hum- 


phrey] 
S. 2087, to provide benefits to survivors of 


police officers killed in the line of duty. [Sens. 
McClellan and Hruska] 

S. 2426, relating to crimes involving prop- 
erty in interstate or foreign commerce to pro- 
vide a civil action for damages resulting from 
violations of section 659 of title 18, U.S.C. 
[Sen. Bible] 

S. 2748, to provide benefits to survivors of 
police officers, prison guards, and firemen 
killed in the line of duty. [Sen. Boggs, et al] 


The hearings are scheduled for Tues- 
day, November 30, 1971, at 10 a.m., in 
room 3302 of the New Senate Office 
Building. 

Any person who wishes to testify or 
submit a statement pertaining to the sub- 
ject matter of any of the above-listed 
bills should communicate with the Sub- 
committee on Criminal Laws and Pro- 
cedures, room 2204, New Senate Office 
Building, telephone 202-225-3281. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


THE CONGRESS—PARTISAN OR 
RESPONSIVE ON CONSERVATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, Sec- 
retary of the Interior Morton spoke re- 
cently at Princeton on the conservation 
issues we face as a Nation. He gave a 
comprehensive sketch of the sweep of 
events that have marked our impact on 
our land and resources. 

He then listed some of the agenda for 
America as he sees it—and with much 
of it I can agree. 

However, Secretary Morton also ob- 
served: 
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Our system of government is now facing 
the great test. The Congress will prove 
whether it is partisan or responsive. I have 
always believed that partisan politics are a 
secondary consideration—but if Congress 
does not act on these proposals, the truth 
will out, 


I regret that Secretary Morton be- 
lieves that if the Congress which is made 
up of Democrats and Republicans, does 
not pass the administration’s litmus test 
it is acting as a partisan. 

I see a not so veiled threat that come 
campaign time the Congress will be 
tagged for the failure of the administra- 
tion to achieve. 

The deep well of interest and concern 
for our Nation and its land and resources 
is fed by the hopes and aspirations of 
the American people. They have asked 
their Government—not just the Congress 
and not just the executive and not just 
the judiciary—they have asked their 
Government to meet the issues. As with 
any Nation—any people there are differ- 
ing views on priorities as well as on the 
best cause to take. 

Before the Secretary and his associ- 
ates are propelled too far down the path 
in assessments of partisanship and re- 
sponsiveness, a few salient facts may 
prove useful. 

ORDERLINESS 

The concept of a Department of Nat- 
ural Resources has been long discussed. 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt moved 
toward it. President Harry Truman com- 
missioned ex-President Hoover to study 
the whole field of organization. One of 
Mr. Hoover’s recommendations dealt 
with a Department of Natural Re- 
sources—and I do not recall in the Eisen- 
hower years that it received much atten- 
tion. In the Kennedy-Johnson era, Sen- 
ator Ted Moss introduced legislation to 
reach this goal and again there was not 
executive branch enthusiasm. Now Presi- 
dent Nixon has his Ashe Commission and 
his proposals. Republican and Demo- 
cratic administrations and Congresses 
have not been able to fashion a new or- 
ganization for Government in the re- 
sources field. When it is achieved it will 
be a bipartisan accomplishment. 

LAND-USE PLANNING 


It just happens that Senator Henry 
M. Jackson and Senator EDMUND 
Muskie led in proposing a national land- 
use policy. 

Comprehensive water resources plan- 
ning and the creation of the Council on 
Environmental Quality are areas where 
Congress has led. 

Powerplant siting and strip mines rec- 
lamation, two topics Mr. Morton said 
were high on the President’s list have an 
equally long record of positive interest 
by the Congress. 

To claim that “The President has 
initiated a concept of land-use policy 
which includes the protection and man- 
agement of the public lands on the basis 
of multiple use and sustained yield” is 
quite at odds with the facts. When the 
Nixon administration came into office 
the act of September 19, 1964, Public Law 
88-607, the public land multiple use and 
sustained yield act was in operation. This 
law was temporary, having been extended 
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in 1967 along with the Public Land Law 
Review Commission. 

Now that act has expired—in fact it 
expired in December 1970. The adminis- 
tration was on notice it would expire 
then but only recently has it come for- 
ward with a legislative proposal and this 
well after Members of Congress had in- 
troduced bills to reenact this legislation, 
in fact, before the act expired Members 
of the Senate offered to work with the 
administration to prevent its expiration 
and their encouragement was nil. 

The 1872 mining law has been a sub- 
ject of long controversy. There are be- 
fore the Congress a number of bills to 
reform this policy, but it was not until 
October 12, 1971, that the administra- 
tion presented its counterproposals. 

There are going to be honest differ- 
ences of opinion on this legislation 
which I dare say will find some Republi- 
cans and some Democrats holding dif- 
ferent views than the administration. 

Recently the Senate enacted by a vote 
of 86 to 0 the Water Pollution Act to 
strengthen or resolve in this vital en- 
vironmental area. I do not say that a 
vote of 86 to 0 indicates a perfect bill 
but one would have to have a wild imag- 
ination to claim it was a partisan bill. 
Yet, now the administration is having 
some second thoughts and may seek to 
modify its basic thrust. 

I point out these facts to observe that 
in my view the American people are fed 
up with the games politicians play. I re- 
gret that the Secretary of the Interior 
chose at the Distinguished Lecture Series 
at Princeton University to inject this no- 
tion of a political litmus test on environ- 
mental legislation. He opened and closed 
his talk speaking of the Redwoods. The 
quest to secure their preservation was so 
absolutely politically bipartisan that it 
drives home that this is a fact of life. 
Even more, this legislation took several 
years to evolve for there were deep dif- 
ferences between contending points of 
view for there were differences on the 
philosophical points and on the best 
means to achieve goals when these were 
set. 

There is more than enough for each of 
us to do in meeting the environmental 
challenges man faces. I have little doubt 
that the American people are going to 
consider whether their Government is 
responsive to their needs. More than 
whether new policies are chartered is 
involved. There will be an even greater 
interest in whether the laws in existence 
are executed faithfully by the adminis- 
tration and whether the funds needed 
for these vital domestic programs are 
sought in budgets and then wisely ex- 
pended. 

Finally, I am intrigued by the use of 
“responsive” as the opposite of “parti- 
san.” For in fact the Congress like the 
Executive can be bipartisan yet still be 
unresponsive. The Executive and Con- 
gress also can be extremely partisan and 
most responsive. When the Congress has 
been nonresponsive to a President’s re- 
quests, it has usually also been quite 
bipartisan in rejecting his proposals. So 
the issue we in the Congress and those in 
the administration face alike in the judg- 
ment of the people is simply whether we 
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are both responsive—producing viable 

solutions to real issues. 

Solutions to the stresses man is plac- 
ing on his environment must be found, In 
a free society of men dedicated to repre- 
sentative government to achieve their 
destiny, responsiveness requires that we 
work together with good will and an 
honest respect for differing ideas. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Secretary Morton’s 
speech of November 8. be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE Rocers C. B. 
MORTON, SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR FOR 
THE DISTINGUISHED LECTURE SERIES, PRINCE- 
TON UNIVERSITY 


In early May of 1967, in the primeval for- 
est along Lost Man Creek in the Coast Range 
of California, a lumbering crew laid its chain 
saws to the bark of a magnificent tree. As 
the roaring machines chewed into a trunk 
broader than the encircling arms of five men, 
they spat out the chips and the dust of three 
thousand years growth. This cutting marked 
the end of a long and bitter struggle, by 
man for the life of a unique natural asset 
found nowhere else in the world. 

The heap of sawdust at the foot of the 
stump was more than the debris of a few 
minutes’ work, more even than the symbol 
of defeat for those who had fought to save 
the tree. It was the transect of three millen- 
nia through which man has steadfastly and 
passionately wrestled with nature for su- 
premacy ...and it was an exemplary in- 
stance in the never-ending tug-of-war be- 
tween civilized man and the natural re- 
sources which support his civilization. 

In the beginning, the steps of man were 
very soft upon the Earth. Early man was a 
hunter, He filled his belly by stalking ani- 
mals and gathering wild plants. He was 
brighter than most of the species but for 
two million years he created no more impact 
upon his environment than did other ani- 
mals, probably less than herds of elephants 
or towns of prairie dogs. He drew his milk 
from the great breast of nature. Though 
most of the secrets of the Earth were a mys- 
tery to him, he lived in the knowledge that 
he was dependent upon them for survival. 

The changes that man has wrought, to 
secure comfort, pleasure, and wealth for him- 
self since that primordial era are incredible. 
From the flint and shards of the stone age, 
we have leapt to the labs and reactors of 
the computer age. The productivity of our 
time is immense, bringing its wonders and 
benefits to more of our people than ever 
before. Its ingenuity is acute, delivering us 
plastics and lasers, contact lenses, and TV 
dinners, nuclear spectre, and man on the 
moon ...and, above all else... speed, 
fantastic speed, in its many forms. 

But our charts and graphs can certainly 
be elusive. They often make the net gains 
seem greater than they actually are. For 
they fail to take into account the environ- 
mental costs which have accumulated un- 
paid. The leeched-out farmland, the smog 
and the sludge, the enormous piles of waste, 
the cacophony of noises, and the darkening 
of our waters. These are the exhausts of 
20th century technology. They are the efflu- 
ent of our affluence. 

To put all this into perspective, will you 
go back with me now to the day that a small 
timid band of pilgrims first glimpsed the 
bleak shoreline of Cape Cod. On the other 
side of this new, foreboding continent, the 
venerable redwood was looking down on 
2000 years of its own biography. 

The new colonists feared the mystery and 
darkness of the new world but their vitality 
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was challenged by its gargantuan stores of 
natural resources, and their own hope for 
riches ... the wilderness was for the pluck- 
ing and its dismemberment began almost 
immediately. 

The same marvelous abundance had al- 
ways been a fact of life for the primitive 
peoples of North America who predated the 
colonists for thousands o years. But the 
Earth developed few scars from the Indian, 
who had no conception of Anglo-Saxon pri- 
vate ownership, but felt he was merely one 
part of a vast land-nature equation into 
which he was woven. His life style was in- 
terlocked with his world in a struggle for 
existence and his only riches were his skill 
and his strength. 

As soon as the beachhead of American life 
became established, the eyes of those first 
citizens turned to the West. Sodbuster, trap- 
per, prospector, and trader; the buffalo hun- 
ter, pioneer, explorer and lumberman .. . 
all immediately began to extend the bound- 
aries of the Nation ever westward ... this 
was manifest destiny. 

The new government assumed the role of 
promoter and in 1803 we acquired our first 
great piece of real estate .. . The Louisiana 
Purchase. 

In 1804, President Jefferson sent Lewis and 
Clark up the Missouri River to report first 
hand what lay to the northwest. 

Then ... Texas and Oregon was acquired 
in 1846; California in 1848; The Gadsden 
Purchase in 1853; Alaska in 1867; and 
Hawaii in 1898. 

So that by the end of the 19th century, 
geographic expansion of the Nation was es- 
sentially complete. Now, there is no more 
land to buy. 

Masses of sodbusters and homesteaders 
migrated to the grasslands and prairies of 
Middle America with plows in their hands 
and wheat in their dreams. The Homestead 
Act of 1862 had traded them title to quarter 
sections of ground in exchange for the prom- 
ise to plow and to farm... but there was 
no contract to preserve it from the wind 
and the erosion which it brought. 

As the prairie states opened, were fenced, 
and then plowed; the West was opened by 
the new attraction of gold. Within two years 
following the 1848 Gold Strike at Sutter’s 
Mill in California, the population of that 
state Jumped from 14,000 to a quarter of a 
million. 

Again, Washington took an active role 
and the Mining Law of 1872 was established. 
This act provided that prospectors had free 
access to search for minerals on the public 
lands ... it established the doctrine of find- 
ers-keepers. If valuable mineral deposits 
were found, they became the private proper- 
ty of the prospector. In many cases, this law 
has allowed the mineral industry to go in, 
excavate thousands of acres of land .. . and 
then abandon the hole to the government... 
to the people ... unreclaimed. 

We have progressed, through the 1960's, in 
the spirit of this early legislation. We have 
been living as if the sun would burn out 
in 2071 . . . using our resources as if they 
were going out of style . . . leaving no need 
for conservation. But if we continue to at- 
tack the stock piles of nature with no 
thought for the future, we will come to a 
screeching halt in far less time than it took 
us to get here from the day we declared our 
independence. 

This is not to say that human life, in some 
numbers will not survive in the biosphere, 
but rather that the dynamics upon which 
cultural expansion depends, will have eroded 
away. 

In spite of this bleak record ...I am op- 
timistic. 

In my view, all the indicators point to a 
new era of conservation and environmental 
preservation. The signs of a dawning environ- 
mental conscience are appearing. Its seeds are 
being sown throughout the land—in govern- 
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ment—in industry—in the universities—in 
the home—everyone is an environmentalists. 

Very few of us know what to do with our 
new conscience, but the motivation for 
change is with us. It is electrifying. It is 
gratifying. 

My optimism is well-founded. =n the last 
three years we have made more progress 
toward controlling the geometrically escalat- 
ing degradation than in all our past political 
history. 

But the methods by which we have hacked 
our civilization out of the wilderness have 
established strong and hard-to-change pat- 
terns. Reform will not come easily. We will 
experience some discomfort in the land. New 
values must be accepted. New self-discipline 
must be a part of our life-style. 

The new values will be based on the sum 
of what man is paying for the conversion of 
natural resources and what the environment 
is paying. If the environment is to remain 
qualitatively constant, man nust pay the 
entire bill. We can no longer allow the quan- 
titative progress which we achieve in meet- 
ing the material demands of a higher civiliza- 
tion to eclipse the qualitative values of the 
environment—and the very spirit of man. 

To berin, we must have orderliness. Order- 
liness in the use of our land is foreign to us. 
If we are going to stabilize the environment, 
we can no longer proceed without a sense of 
order in how we lay out our occupancy of 
the land. Where the critical factor has always 
been a quick buck, it must now be environ- 
mental quality—and conservation of re- 
sources. 

I am convinced that land use planning and 
positive implementation is paramount not 
only to environmental management but also 
to the development of a higher social order 
and a broader cultural opportunity. 

The President has initiated a concept of 
land use policy which includes methods for 
power plant siting; for strip mine reclama- 
tion; for the protection and management of 
the public lands on the basis of multiple use 
and sustained yield; and for repeal of the 
1872 Mining Act, substituting procedures 
which will eliminate indiscriminate mining 
practices and ensure environmental! control. 

Our system of government is now facing 
the great test. The Congress will prove 
whether it is partisan or responsive. I have 
always believed that partisan politics are a 
secondary consideration . . . but if Congress 
does not act on these proposals, the truth 
will out. 

Man’s environment in the world is an 
ecological system. It is the sum of all of 
the living and nonliving. Its components sup- 
port the chain of life. Some natural resources 
have been depleted, and foreign sources of 
supply have become less plentiful and more 
insecure. Thus the environmental problems 
become more evident. The Nation suddenly 
has become aware of the full importance 
and significance of the need for the con- 
servation. Management of natural resources 
and the protection and preservation of the 
environment are instituted not only to sus- 
tain and provide for continued social and 
economic growth and the quality of life, but 
for man's well-being and survival. 

The natural resource and related environ- 
mental challenges facing the Nation are: 

To extend the life of our finite resources 
through more efficient development, second- 
ary recovery, prudent use, and recycling. 

To efficiently manage our renewable re- 
sources through multiple use and sustained 
yield. 

And to preserve natural assets for the 
sake of preserving them .. . for posterity 
rather than material gain. 

In short, we must begin to appreciate the 
blinding speed at which our civilization and 
its works are now developing. We must not 
fail to proceed with caution for quality ... 
in spite of our velocity .. . a velocity which 
often seems overwhelming. 
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If the redwood tree, during whose lifetime 
most of the important history of the world 
has transpired, could somehow momentarily 
blink its eyes, it would miss more than it 
had witnessed in all of the previous years 
of its existence. For the biography of the 
redwood has centuries for pages. 

It is a chronicle whose inscriptions were 
engraved by nature. Man and machine took 
her pen for their own and wrote a new evolu- 
tion which compressed the courses of mil- 
lennia into a single century and begat both 
the marvels and the horrors of our technic 
age. 

The redwood is actually a symbol of our 
time. It is the old man of the biosphere, 
threatened by machines, the love children of 
the technosphere. The truth of the redwood 
has eluded us in the past. Our faith in the 
machine has tricked us into the belief that 
we are free of natural law. We now are aware 
that this is simply not the case, for a world 
with no room for its redwoods is a world that 
will return to the sands. 


NOMINATIONS TO THE SUPREME 
COURT 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, dis- 
tinguished Members of the Senate, the 
American Bar, and the general public 
continue to speak out in favor of the two 
nominations to the Supreme Court, those 
of Mr. Powell and Mr. Rehnquist. 

Certainly, one of the most highly re- 
spected and knowledgeable men of the 
law in this body is the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. McCLEL- 
LAN). He has written his opinion of the 
two nominees for the New York Times of 
Tuesday, November the 9. I ask unani- 
mous consent that his article be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Two DISTINGUISHED NOMINATIONS 
(By JoHN L. MCCLELLAN) 


WASHINGTON.—The Senate is now con- 
sidering Wiliam H. Rehnquist and Lewis F. 
Powell, Jr. for the Supreme Court. A special 
genius of the American people has been a 
commitment to the rule of law, not of men; 
the Senate fulfills a sacred duty in advising 
and consenting to the nominations submit- 
ted by the President. 

Three issues face the Senate: (1) Do these 
nominees have personal integrity? (2) do 
they possess professional competency? and 
(3) do they have an abiding fidelity to the 
Constitution? No Senator has a duty to vote 
to confirm any nomination forwarded by the 
President that cannot pass this test. In my 
judgment, that is what the decision is all 
about—not about the so-called “Warren 
Court” or the “Burger Court” or even the 
“Nixon Court.” Those labels are the stuff 
of journalism, not constitutional law. 

Since these nominations were announced, 
I have examined the public record of these 
two men without prejudgment. I would note 
that I have found nothing in the public rec- 
ord of either man that raises any ques- 
tion whatsoever of lack of integrity or com- 
petency. I am convinced that any challenge 
on either of those grounds will utterly fail. 

There is room on the United States Su- 
preme Court for liberals and conservatives, 
Democrats and Republicans, Northerners 
and Southerners, Westerners and Easterners, 
blacks and whites, men and women—these 
and other similar factors neither qualify nor 
disqualify a nominee. After personal integ- 
rity and professional competency, what is 
crucial, in my judgment, is the nominee’s 
fidelity to the Constitution. 

In recent years a majority of the Supreme 
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Court—no doubt in good faith but nonethe- 
less with mistaken judgment—began to im- 
pose new standards on the administration of 
criminal justice in the United States on both 
the Federal and state levels. These decisions 
have not enforced the simple rule that law 
enforcement agents must “live up to the 
Constitution” in the administration of jus- 
tice. Instead, these cases have, to a signifi- 
cant degree, created and imposed on a help- 
less society new rights for the criminal de- 
fendants. Some of these new rights have been 
carved out of society’s due measure of per- 
sonal safety and protection from crime. 

Indeed, since 1960, in the criminal jus- 
tice area alone, the Supreme Court have spe- 
cifically overruled or explicitly rejected the 
reasoning of no less than 29 of its own prece- 
dents, often by the narrowest of five-to-four 
margins, In 1967, the high watermark of this 
tendency to set aside precedent, the Court 
overturned no less than eleven prior deci- 
sions. Twenty-one of the twenty-nine deci- 
sions the Court overruled involved a change 
in constitutional doctrine—accomplished 
without invoking the prescribed procedures 
for the adoption of a constitutional amend- 
ment. Seven of these represented a new read- 
ing of old statutory language—accomplished 
without the intervening of Congressional ac- 
tion and Presidential approval. And this is 
the significant point: 26 of these 29 decisions 
were handed down in favor of a criminal de- 
fendant, usually one conceded to be guilty on 
the facts. 

The pursuit by some jurists of abstract in- 
dividual rights defined by ideology, not law, 
has threatened to alter the nature of the 
criminal trial from a test of the defendant’s 
guilt or innocence into an inquiry into the 
propriety of the policeman’s conduct. In my 
judgment, these decisions, however well-in- 
tentioned, have come at a most critical junc- 
ture of our nation’s history and have had an 
adverse impact on the administration of jus- 
tice. Our system of criminal justice, state and 
Federal, is increasingly being rendered more 
impotent in the face of an ever-rising tide of 
crime and disorder. 

It is for these reasons that I, for one, wel- 
come these two distinguished nominations. 

I recognize, of course, that there are some 
who challenge these nominations, arguing 
that the Senate should reject them because 
of the nominees’ positions on such issues as 
confessions or wiretapping. Yet I have seen 
nothing that either nominee has said that 
is more critical of the work of the Supreme 
Court in these areas than that which Justice 
Black and Harlan themselves have repeatedly 
voiced in dissent. I know, too, that the Sen- 
ate, in processing the 1968 Crime Act, voted 
55 to 29 to limit the impact of the Miranda 
rule on confessions, and 68 to 12 to authorize 
the use of court-supervised wiretapping in 
major investigations. I cannot believe that 
these nominations should or will fail of con- 
firmation for these reasons. 

The people of the United States ratified 
the Constitution to establish justice, to in- 
sure domestic tranquility and to secure the 
blessings of liberty. We must not emphasize 
one aspect of the Constitution to the exclu- 
sion of another, It not only wrongs the Con- 
stitution but it will also ultimately jeopard- 
ize both the safety and the liberty of our 


people. 


THE ENDINGS OF NOVEMBER 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the edi- 
torial page of the Washington Post re- 
cently contained a descriptive piece about 
the month of November, wherein nature 
makes a sharp break with the preceding 
months of birth, growth, and matura- 
tion. The editorial makes an apt compari- 
son between nature’s tempered cruelties 
and the more heartless depredations of 
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man. If November be a month of “end- 
ings,” as the editorial says, we are as- 
sured, nevertheless, that come spring 
there will occur a time of new beginnings. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial published Novem- 
ber 16, 1971, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue ENDINGS OF NOVEMBER 


The show is over, the cup of Nature is 
emptied, the eyelids of autumn are swung 
shut. Choose any way of saying it, but the 
meaning of November is the same—a month 
of endings. The great sways and heaves of 
once full-leaved oaks, whether in woodlands 
stands or city parks, are still, their barebone 
limbs and branches now etched against gray 
skies like giant spider webs. The green leaves 
of July are the brown muiches of November, 
a forest floor-covering that blankets the 
earth and keeps warm the hibernating snakes 
and moles. Innumerable powers, visible and 
invisible, have ended their work by now. The 
earth has produced its fruit, men—or at least 
the wisest among them—have gathered it, 
and Nature is silent again, It returns to the 
mute sources of its being. 

Yet much can be heard in this silence, if 
we have an ear to listen, Follow a wind one 
day and go to examine some trees that don’t 
mind company. You will learn something 
about the birds, absentee tenants of spring 
and summer nests that can now be seen in 
leafless surprise. So that’s where that family 
of thrushes lived, we say, recalling songbirds 
from a summer day. Or, how daring of the 
jays to nest so far out on a limb; they must 
be the New Left of the woodlands. For shape 
and gracefulness, what can match the hang- 
ing nest of the oriole? 

Nature is romanticized by many, especially 
by those who view it afar through field 
glasses of living-room safety. But November, 
with its harsh endings, cuts through the 
romance to show terror and finality. Go south, 

iibernate, store your nuts, find a barn—these 

are the cruel warnings of survival as winter 
comes on. No excuses, no appeals to a higher 
court are allowed. Some animals and trees 
will make it, some not. But a difference exists 
between Nature’s harshness and man’s. Be- 
liefs, causes and crusades for which humans 
maim and kill each other in one era may be 
mere yawns to the next; no constancy can be 
found in man’s cruelty, We may wake to- 
morrow morning to a new chaos, with no 
warning to go south or find a barn. In Na- 
ture, though, cruel winters have been coming 
for billions of years, in eternal regularity. But 
the endings are tempered with the mercy 
of warning. Unlike us, the birds can return 
to their nests after the devastation. 


DEATH OF DR. LEON BANOV, 
CHARLESTON, S.C. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
city of Charleston and the entire State 
of South Carolina recently lost one of 
its most distinguished citizens. He was 
Dr. Leon Banov, the retired director of 
the Charleston County Health Depart- 
ment. 

Dr. Banov had a long and productive 
life. The tragedy is that, at 83, he was 
still active and still contributing to his 
adopted land. He will be truly missed— 
both for the quality of his work and the 
kind and generous nature of his per- 
sonality. 

I ask unanimous consent that two 
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articles detailing the life of Dr. Banov, 
one from the Charleston, S.C., Evening 
Post of November 5, 1971, and another 
from the Charleston, S.C., News & Cou- 
rier of the same date, be printed in the 
Recorp. I ask also that an editorial 
from the Charleston, S.C., News & Cou- 
rier of November 6, 1971, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

It was my privilege to know Dr. Ban- 
ov and to be counted among his le- 
gion of friends. I join not only thousands 
of South Carolinians, but people from 
all over the world, in mourning the pass- 
ing of this true humanitarian. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Charleston (S.C.) Evening Post, 
Nov. 5, 1971] 
Dr. LEON BANOV DIES IN ACCIDENT 


A two-car collision Thursday night claimed 
the life of the retired director of the Charles- 
ton County Health Department. 

Dr. Leon Banov, 83, of Campbell Drive 
was pronounced dead on arrival at the Coun- 
ty Emergency Room shortly after the acci- 
dent, which occurred on U.S. Highway 17 
near Parish Road about 7:30 p.m., Coroner 
Jennings Cauthen said. 

An autopsy has been ordered. 

According to the coroner, Banov was a 
passenger in a car driven by Dr, John F. 
Shaul of Legare Street, Their car was head- 
ing north on Highway 17 and, while attempt- 
ing to make a left turn, it was struck on 
the passenger side by a car driven by Frank 
Washington, 32, of Ritter. 

The collision occurred in the southbound 
lane of Highway 17, he said. Washington’s 
car was travelling south at the time of the 
accident. 

Dr. Shaul and a passenger in Washington’s 
car were treated at the County Emergency 
Room. Washington was not injured. 

Dr, Banoy retired in 1961 after 49 years 
of service with the Charleston County Health 
Department. 

He was born in Poland on July 5, 1888, a 
son of Alexander Banoy and Mrs. Sonia Dan- 
felewicz Banov. As a young child he was 
dressed as a shepherd boy following a flock 
of sheep and escaped into Germany to avoid 
the Russian persecution of Jews. 

His family came to Charleston and he at- 
tended the public schools here. After running 
his own drugstore for several years, Dr. Banov 
received a degree from the School of Phar- 
macy at the Medical College of South Caro- 
lina in 1907. He became assistant city bac- 
terlologist in 1912 and entered medical school, 
receiving his degree in 1917. He was an in- 
structor in the School of Pharmacy from 
1913 to 1917. 

In 1918, he became chief food inspector 
for the city and the following year was re- 
sponsible for making Charleston the first 
city in the world to require the pasteuriza- 
tion of milk. 

He became County Health Officer, a post 
he was to hold for 41 years, in 1920. His cam- 
paign of public health education and pre- 
ventive medicine resulted in the eradication 
of smallpox from Charleston and a great 
decline in infant and maternal mortality 
rates. 

From 1926 to 1936 he was also City Health 
Officer and was the only man to be both 
county and city health officer. In 1936, the 
Charleston County Health Department was 
organized and Dr. Banoy became its director. 

He was named assistant professor of public 
health and preventive medicine at the Medi- 
cal College in 1926, associate professor in 
1947 and professor in 1949. 

In 1930, he was a delegate to the Inter- 
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national Hygiene Congress in Dresden, Ger- 
many, and in 1949 he served as a member 
of the President's National Health Assembly. 
Beginning in 1950, he served for three years 
as a consultant to the U.S. Public Health 
Service. 

In 1949, he was named an outstanding lead- 
er in public health by the American Board 
of Preventive Medicine and Public Health. 
Later he was nominated by the American 
Public Health Association for the Lasker 
Award in public health. 

Upon his retirement, the new health center 
on Lockwood Drive was named in his honor 
and he also received an honorary doctor of 
laws degree from the College of Charleston. 

In 1970, he was awarded the James A. 
Hayne Award by the S.C. Public Health As- 
sociation, 

Dr. Banov was an officer in a number of 
organizations, including president of the 
International Health Officers Association, the 
Medical Society of South Carolina, the 
Charleston County Medical Association and 
the Southern Branch of the American Public 
Health Association. He was also vice presi- 
dent of the American Association of Public 
Health Physicians and executive secretary of 
the Public Health Physicians and executive 
secretary of the Charleston County Tuber- 
culosis Association which built Pinehaven 
Hospital. 

In January, he published “As I Recall— 
The Story of the Charleston County Health 
Department”, a history of his years with the 
department, 

[From the Charleston (S.C.) News & Courier, 
Nov. 5, 1971] 


FORMER HEALTH DIRECTOR DIES IN ACCIDENT 


Dr. Leon Banov, 83, retired director of the 
Charleston County Health Dept., was killed 
last night in an automobile wreck on the 
Savannah Highway at Parish Road. 

He was pronounced dead on arrival at 
Charleston County Emergency Room about 
7:45 p.m. 

I. S. Martin of the S. C. Highway Patrol said 
Dr. Banov was a passenger in a car driven by 
Dr. John F. Shaul of 36 Legare St. 

The Shaul car was headed north on High- 
way 17 about 7:30 p.m., the patrolman said, 
when it attempted to make a left turn and 
was struck broadside by a car driven by Frank 
Washington, 32, of Ritter. 

The accident occurred in the southbound 
lane of Highway 17. Washington's auto was 
headed south and struck the Shaul car on 
the passenger side where Dr. Banoy was 
seated, the policeman said. 

Coroner Jennings Cauthen said an autopsy 
has been ordered to determine the cause of 
Banov’s death, 

Dr. Shaul and a passenger in the Wash- 
ington car, identified as Robert Grant, 37, of 
Ritter were treated at the Emergency Room 
and released. 

Washington was not injured. 

Dr. Banov, who lived at 61 Campbell Dr., 
was first named country health officer in 1920 
and director of the County Health Dept. in 
1937. 

He retired in 1961 after 49 years of service. 

He was born July 5, 1888, in Suwalki, Po- 
land, a son of Alexander Banov and Mrs. 
Sonia Danielewicz Banov. 

At the age of 9, he was smuggled out of 
Poland to escape Russian oppressors. He and 
his parents later moved to the United States 
where the family settled in the Red Top 
section of Charleston County. 

Dr. Banoy attended public schools in 
Charleston and worked in drug stores during 
school years. He received a degree in phar- 
macy in 1907 for the Medical College of South 
Carolina and operated a drug store here from 
1908 to 1912. 

Starting as assistant cty bacterlologist in 
1912, Dr. Banoy remained from then on in 
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public health, continuing as a special con- 
sultant to local, state and federal health 
agencies after retirement. 

He was chief food inspector for the city 
from 1918 to 1920, 

Dr. Banov became an instructor in the 
School of Pharmacy at the Medical College 
in 1913 and served in this capacity until 
1917. While an instructor, he studied at the 
college and in 1917 received a degree in medi- 
cine. 

In 1926 Dr. Banov became assistant pro- 
fessor of public health and preventative 
medicine at the medical college. He was 
named an associate professor in 1947 and 
professor in 1949. 

In 1930, he was a delegate to the interna- 
tional Hygiene Congress in Dresden, Ger- 
many, and was appointed by President Her- 
bert Hoover as a delegate to a White House 
convention on child health and welfare. 

Dr. Banov was selected by the American 
Board of Preventive Medicine and Public 
Health, Inc. as an outstanding leader in pub- 
lic health. He was also nominated for the 
Lasker Award in Public Health by the Ameri- 
can Public Health Assn. 

Dr. Banov was 2 special consultant to the 
U.S. Public Health Service Chronic Disease 
Division from 1950 to 1953. 

Over the years, Dr. Banov held numerous 
memberships in professional organizations 
and was president of the International 
Health Officers Assn., the Medical Society of 
S.C., the Charleston County Medical Assn., 
the Southern Branch of the American Pub- 
lic Health Assn., and vice president of the 
American Association of Public Health 
Physicians. 

He was executive secretary of the Charles- 
ton County Tuberculosis Assn. which built 
the original Pinehaven Hospital. 

Dr. Banov announced his retirement in 
1961 at the dedication of the county’s new 
health center on Lockwood Blvd. which was 
named in his honor. 

Since his retirement, the physician has 
been honored on several occasions by civic 
clubs and in May, 1970, was awarded the 
James A, Hayne Award by the S.C. Public 
Health Assn. 

In 1961, he received an honorary doctor 
of laws degree from the College of Charies- 
ton, 

In January of this year, Dr. Banoy pub- 
lished a book entitled “As I Recall—The Story 
of the Charleston County Health Depart- 
ment” in which he traced much of the 50- 
year history of the department. 


— 


[From the Charleston (S.C.) News and 
Courier, Nov. 6, 1971] 


Dr. LEON BANOV 


A citizen admired for nearly half a cen- 
tury of service in public life and beloved for 
his personal qualities, Dr. Leon Banov was 
Charleston’s lucky acquisition from European 
oppression, As a child of nine he escaped 
with his family from Poland, then under 
domination of imperial Russia. He grew up 
in Charleston, studied pharmacy and later 
earned a degree as doctor of medicine, 

Since 1912, first as assistant city bacteri- 
ologist, then as chief food inspector and sub- 
sequently as director of the County Health 
Dept., he grew with the community and the 
advancement of medicine. Dr. Banov's rep- 
utation likewise expanded through con- 
sultations and travel. Through he retired in 
1961 he still pursued a busy schedule, re- 
ceiving additional honors along the way. 

The News and Courier has had occasion 
many times to commend Dr. Banov during 
his lifetime, His death in an automobile 
accident at age 83 causes us deep sorrow, 
which we share with a vast number of 
associates, friends and admirers. 
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DANGER SIGNALS INCREASING IN 
UNITED STATES-CANADIAN RELA- 
TIONS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, Cana- 
dian disaffection with the United States 
is taking on the proportions of a major 
storm. 

“Dangerous protectionism,” as Hobart 
Rowen of the Washington Post describes 
it, “unleashed by President Nixon’s new 
foreign economic policy on August 15” 
stimulated the storm. The 10 percent sur- 
charge affects about 25 percent, or close 
to $3 billion of Canada’s annual ship- 
ments to the United States. In addition, 
the investment-tax credit, which would 
apply to U.S.-made equipment and ma- 
chinery only, could bite into $1 billion 
more of Canadian southern-bound ex- 
ports. All this on top of a national un- 
employment average of 7.1 percent. 

In Canada, a nationwide anti-Yankee 
campaign is growing. It is now being 
fueled by a report prepared by the Reve- 
nue Minister which recommends “direct 
government action to control foreign di- 
rect investment in Canada,” a move ob- 
viously aimed at investors from the 
Colossus to the South. 

Mr. President, I urge that the execu- 
tive branch reconsider its foreign eco- 
nomic policies vis-a-vis Canada. While 
the President is refashioning our rela- 
tions with Peking and Moscow, it appears 
that our dealings with Ottawa—and 
Tokyo, New Delhi, the EEC capitals, and 
Latin America—are worsening at a fast 
rate. 

I ask unanimous consent that a series 
of articles on United States-Canadian 
relations be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Nov. 13, 1971] 
CURB INVESTORS, CANADA URGED 
(By Claude Lemelin) 

MONTREAL, November 12.—A secret memo- 
randum presented to the Canadian cabinet 
last May urged “direct government action to 
control foreign direct investment in Canada”, 
a move primarily aimed at U.S. investors, it 
was disclosed today. 

Revenue Minister Herbert Gray recom- 
mended among other things the establish- 
ment of a screening agency to examine any 
projected takeover, new investment, expan- 
sion, or licensing agreement envisaged in 
Canada by a foreign-controlled company. 

The agency would have the authority to 
block any takeover or new investment and 
also to negotiate with the foreign firm an 
arrangement which, in its opinion, would 
better serve the interest of Canadians. 

U.S. investments are by far the largest for- 
eign investments in Canada’s economy and 
amount to roughly $31 billion, of which 
about $20 billion is in direct ownership of 
Canadian firms. 

The establishment of the new agency is 
the main recommendation of the highly con- 
fidential memorandum of which an abridged 
version was published Thursday by the Ca- 
nadian Forum, a Toronto intellectual maga- 
zine. 

The Trudeau government had refused un- 
til now to publish the Gray report, prepared 
by a task force appointed in November, 
1969. 


Last May, even while the cabinet was 
studying the report, Prime Minister Trudeau 
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questioned the usefulness of publishing the _ 
contents of the report. 

“We are conscious of our responsibility in 
the step we have taken,” wrote the editorial 
committee of the Canadian Forum In its in- 
troduction. “As the authors of the Gray re- 
port themselves acknowledge in their intro- 
duction ‘the Canadian public, including the 
business community, is expecting a policy 
statement from the government.’ We agree. 

“A policy judgment was also required in 
our decision to take this initiative at the 
present time. In a recent interview, the prime 
minister expressed on behalf of many peo- 
ple in this country his concern that the 
United States would buy up more and more 
of our country’ if the present policies of the 
Nixon administration were to continue. It 
seems to us, however, that the onus of re- 
sponsibility on the issue of foreign owner- 
ship lay primarily with the Canadian rather 
than the American government.” 

Judging from the abridged version pub- 
lished yesterday, the Gray report is a very 
detailed and sophisticated study of foreign 
ownership in Canada. The issue is considered 
in its many dimensions and analyzed 
through cost-benefit analysis. 

On the whole, however, the report is a 
much more radical critique of foreign in- 
vestments and of its impact on the Canadian 
economy than one could expect from previ- 
ous statements by Trudeau and his col- 
leagues. 

In a statement issued by his office, Tru- 
deau acknowledged the Canadian Forum 
document was based on a government study, 
but denied that it represented government 
policy. A foreign investment policy has been 
under consideration for some time by the 
government, he added, and would be an- 
nounced “in due course.” 

The Canadian cabinet appears to be 
sharply divided over the exact nature and 
powers of the new foreign investment con- 
trol agency. 

This conflict delayed the issuance of the 
foreign investment policy statement unti. 
last August. Since then, Ottawa has cari'!- 
fully avoided initiative that might add to 
mounting tensions with Washington. 

United States interests have more capital 
invested in Canada than in the whole of Eu- 
rope. The total American investment is about 
75 per cent of all foreign investment in Can- 
ada. 

The Gray report values at somewhat less 
than $30 billion the book value of Canadian 
subsidiaries to foreign firms. These invest- 
ments are heavily concentrated in the min- 
ing, petroleum and manufacturing indus- 
tries. Fifty-eight per cent of the manufac- 
turing sector’s assets are foreign controlled. 

According to data compiled by the govern- 
ment for the years 1946-67, only $9.7 billion 
of the total $43.8 billion invested by foreign- 
controlled firms in Canada were obtained 
from abroad. Hence, capital inflow financed 
only 22 per cent of foreign firms’ expansion. 
The rest of the necessary funds were obtained 
from Canadian sources. 

The introduction is a useful summary of 
its general outlook: “The high and growing 
degree of foreign, and particularly U.S. con- 
trol of Canadian business activity has led to 
& Canadian industrial structure which largely 
reflects the growth priorities of foreign cor- 
poration. 

“Many of these corporations invested in 
Canada to extend the markets for their man- 
ufacturing. Subsequently, Canada has become 
locked into accepting a pattern of innovation 
and technological development originating 
abroad. Other corporations invested in Can- 
pe to extract resources for home consump- 

on. 

“In either case, the extent that these 
corporations were influenced by their home 
environment, their investment decisions re- 
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flected the industrial priorities of foreign 
governments and economies. This in turn has 
contributed to the integration of the Cana- 
dian economy into the world economy in a 
way which could make it increasingly difficult 
for Canada to realize its growth and employ- 
ment objectives.” 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 24, 1971] 
CANADA: OUR FURIOUS FRIENDS 
(By Claude Lemelin) 


MONTREAL. —Relations between Canada and 
the United States have become increasingly 
strained since Aug. 15, when President Nixon 
jolted the international community by im- 
posing his 10 per cent import surcharge and 
floating the U.S. dollar. 

During the two months since then, the tone 
of public and private communications across 
the celebrated “longest undefended border in 
the world” has been raised to a new and grat- 
ing pitch. Relations between Ottawa and 
Washington, once cited to the international 
community as a paragon of harmony, have 
deteriorated to the point where mutual dis- 
trust delays the resumption of fruitful ne- 
gotiations. 

A watershed may have been reached in 
U.S.-Canada relations. Even if the two na- 
tions succeed in patching up their disagree- 
ments in the coming months, it may well be 
that they are destined to grow further apart. 
Certainly, the Nixon administration's uni- 
lateral disruption of trade across the 49th 
parallel—the most intensive in the world— 
has compelled the Trudeau government to 
grope for an alternative to North American 
integration for the Canadian economy. 

Such an “agonizing reappraisal’—a bor- 
rowed phrase used by Canada’s Minister for 
Trade and Industry, Jean-Luc Pepin, in a 
speech delivered in Houston earlier this 
month—would merely extend to economic 
policy a basic decision taken three years ago 
by the Trudeau government in the field of 
foreign policy. To dilute the pervasive Ameri- 
can influence that grew out of Canada’s spe- 
cial and privileged postwar relationship with 
the United States, Ottawa then decided to 
“diversify” its foreign policy by establishing 
diplomatic relations with China and develop- 
ing closer links with the Soviet Union, as well 
as by tightening existing relations with Fv- 
rope, Japan and other countries in the Pacific 
basin. 

It is unlikely that an early removal of the 
American import surcharge would end the 
search in Canada for an economic alterna- 
tive. Come what may, Ottawa is expected at 
the very least to pursue with a new urgency 
its drive for diversification of Canada’s eco- 
nomic relations. 

“What happened once can always happen 
again,” a government official close to Prime 
Minister Trudeau remarks. “We can no 
longer afford to be without contingency plans 
in the face of future isolationist moves by 
the U.S. government.” 

Last week, Soviet Premier Alexis Kosygin’s 
visit to Ottawa provided the Trudeau gov- 
ernment with the opportunity to explore 
one such alternative: The expansion of trade 
and economic cooperation with the Soviet 
Union, A general exchanges agreement was 
signed, providing for regular contacts and 
possibly joint scientific and cultural projects, 
and both the Canadian and Soviet leader 
expressed high hopes for future trade be- 
tween the two countries. But despite Tru- 
deau’s use of Mr. Kosygin’s visit to induce 
the Nixon administration into a more amen- 
able posture on U.S.-Canada economic re- 
lations, the Canadians harbor no illusions 
about the significance of the Soviet “alter- 
native." No matter how fast Soviet-Canadian 
trade expands in coming years, it could not 
possibly compensate for any substantial 
shortfall in Canada’s exports to the United 
States. 
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THE AUGUST 19 MEETING 


The relentless deterioration in U.S.-Can- 
ada relations began at a meeting in Wash- 
ington on Aug. 19, during which Treasury 
Department officials questioned the long- 
term viability of Canadian manufacturing 
industries within the North American econ- 
omy and raised doubts about the desirability 
of maintaining relatively free access to the 
U.S. market for those industries. The same 
officials also indicated that policies recently 
implemented by Canada to spur the devel- 
opment of technologically advanced indus- 
tries north of the border were unacceptable 
to the United States and suggested that 
Canada specialize instead in the extracting 
and processing of raw materials for Ameri- 
can industry. 

During the meeting, held at the urging 
of the Canadians and attended by Finance 
Minister Edgar Benson and his colleague 
Jean-Luc Pepin, Treasury Secretary John 
Connally refused to exempt Canada from the 
10 per cent import surcharge. But the Ca- 
nadians were less disturbed by Connally’s re- 
jection of their one specific request, which 
they half-expected, than by his officials’ open 
challenge to the continental assumptions 
that have guided Ottawa's economic policies 
for more than a quarter century. 

Unlike Japan, Britain and the Common 
Market countries, Canada was not unduly 
disturbed by the monetary aspects of Presi- 
dent Nixon’s new economic program. But the 
import surcharge and the “buy American” 
clause attached to the 7 per cent investment 
credit now before Congress were quite an- 
other matter. 

Canada’s exports to the United States 
reached $10.2 billion last year—representing 
68 per cent of Canada’s total exports and 
almost 15 per cent of her gross national prod- 
uct. The surcharge would severely affect 
more than a quarter of Canada’s exports to 
America—$2.5 billion of goods—while the 
“buy American” clause would jeopardize an 
additional $300 million of Canadian ma- 
chinery exports southward. 

Canadian officials claim that such drastic 
curtailment of foreign trade would destroy 
in a single year more than 100,000 jobs, thus 
raising Canada’s already high unemployment 
rate—7.1 per cent last month—by two full 
percentage points at the very least. Given 
the fast growth of the labor force and the 
inevitable concentration of unemployment 
in Quebec, the French-speaking province 
where separatist sentiment has been grow- 
ing steadily in recent years, this prospect 
horrifies the Trudeau government, 

In addition, the substantial tax break the 
United States would grant to the Domestic 
International Sales Corporations (DISCs) 
proposed by President Nixon would sig- 
nificantly reduce business investment in 
Canada. The DISCs—which Canadian offi- 
cials maintain would violate the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade—would re- 
ceive long-term deferral of U.S. income taxes 
by acting as U.S. firms’ domestic funnels for 
foreign sales, thereby encouraging the firms 
to substitute exports from American plants 
for production by overseas subsidiaries. 
About half of Canadian manufacturing in- 
dustry and more than 60 per cent of re- 
source industries are owned and controlled 
by American corporations. Consequently, any 
substantial disincentive to foreign invest- 
ment enacted by Congress is bound to bring 
about economic stagnation in Canada. 

For all those reasons, the Canadian cabinet 
decided on Aug. 16 to press at the earliest 
opportunity for an immediate and uncondi- 
tional exemption of Canadian products from 
the import surcharge. Canadian embassy of- 
ficlals in Washington had strongly advised 
against the ministerial trek; U.S. Treasury 
Officials had let them know that Secretary 
Connally had more pressing things to do 
than listen to Canadian grievances, and that 
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the administration could not afford to take 
anything but a hard line. 

But the Trudeau government could not af- 
ford to ignore internal political considera- 
tions: Not to go to Washington would have 
provided opposition parties with choice am- 
munition a few months away from the next 
federal elections. It was also felt in Ottawa 
that, even if an early exemption from the 
surcharge could not be expected, a top-level 
meeting would still be useful, if only to 
probe the Nixon administration’s long-term 
views on U.S.-Canada relations and to re- 
mind it of the disastrous impact its new 
“game plan” would have on the Canadian 
economy. 

After the rebuffs of the Aug. 19 meeting in 
Washington, the Canadian cabinet quietly 
began to draw up—almost from scratch—con- 
tingency plans to safeguard the country’s 
economic interests. What shocked the Cana- 
dians into this fundamental economic review 
was not so much the U.S. Treasury's emphasis 
on the admittedly substantial bilateral bal- 
ance-of-payments surplus from which Can- 
ada has benefited in the last two years—the 
first such surpluses since 1891. (Ottawa and 
Washington don’t even agree on figures; ac- 
cording to Canadian statistics, the surplus 
was $1.1 billion in 1970, while U.S. statistics 
put it much higher, at $1.6 billion.) The 
Canadians were totally unprepared for a 
major onslaught against Canada’s industrial 
development policies, an onslaught that 
could easily have been construed as an un- 
warranted American intrusion in the coun- 
try’s internal affairs. 


REPORT OF THE U.S. VIEW 


Canada’s trade and development policies 
toward the United States are essentially mer- 
cantilist, U.S. Treasury officials are reported 
to have said. Not only do Canadians want to 
sell their natural resources, for which the 
United States has an urgent need, but they 
try to expand by all possible means—efficient 
or not—their output and exports of manu- 
factured goods. Whenever the Canadian gov- 
ernment agrees to import anything from the 
United States—be it automobiles, aircraft, 
military equipment or computers—it always 
tries to negotiate “Canadian content” and 
other offsetting clauses. In fact, the Nixon 
administration often has the impression that 
Canada would prefer not to import anything 
from the United States, it was further said. 
(Canada’s imports from America totaled $9.2 
billion in 1970, more than the total for Japan 
and Britain combined.) 

In recent years, Treasury officials allegedly 
went on, Canada’s industrial development 
has become distinctively more intervention- 
ist and more aggressive. Rather than let 
market forces freely determine the location 
of manufacturing plants within North Amer- 
ica, Ottawa attracts U.S. firms to Canada with 
a wide range of subsidies. Branch plants re- 
cently established by Control Data and IBM 
are obvious examples. 

Thus, concluded the American spokesmen, 
there are several aspects of Canadian eco- 
nomic policies that inevitably lead to dilem- 
mas and contradictions with the United 
States. Many of Canada’s secondary indus- 
tries are inefficient and excessively depend- 
ent on the U.S, market, while their artificial 
expansion has put a ceiling on U.S. exports of 
manufactured goods to Canada. How, then, 
is the United States expected to get the for- 
eign exchange it needs to buy Canadian raw 
materials? Canadians would clearly be better 
off if their secondary industries were based 
on the processing of natural resources. Conti- 
nental economic integration could then pro- 
ceed without conflicts of interest arising reg- 
ularly between Canada and the United 
States. 

Despite the near panic those blunt state- 
ments provoked within the Canadian govern- 
ment, politicians maintained a shocked si- 
lence in Ottawa for several weeks while offi- 
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cials probed further the Nixon administra- 
tion’s intentions toward the Canadian econ- 
omy. When a second meeting in Washington 
between civil servants failed to dispel the 
ominous signs of a U.S, retreat into protec- 
tionism and economic nationalism, the Cana- 
dian cabinet feverishly began to draw up its 
contingency plans, both to counter the im- 
mediate threat of the U.S. import surcharge 
and to reassess Canada’s longterm develop- 
ment strategy and trading pattern. 


ACTIONS BY CANADA 


On Sept. 7, Canada became the first coun- 
try to take legislative action seeking to neu- 
tralize the impact of the import surcharge on 
its trade with the United States. For the re- 
mainder of the current fiscal year, which 
ends next March 31, $80 million has been 
allocated for so-called “employment mainte- 
nance grants”—a thinly disguised form of 
export subsidy that will enable firms export- 
ing more than 20 per cent of their output to 
America to maintain at least in part their 
competitive position in the U.S. market. If 
the surcharge outlasts the current fiscal year, 
a further $200 million is expected to be allo- 
cated to the employment maintenance pro- 
gram. Ottawa also announced special govern- 
ment purchases of food exports that have 
been hurt by the U.S. surcharge. The result- 
ing stocks will be donated to the world food 
program. 

Also following the Washington meeting, 
Trudeau announced the indefinite postpone- 
ment of talks with the United States on joint 
development and exploitation of energy re- 
sources on a continental basis. The Nixon ad- 
ministration is eager to negotiate with Can- 
ada a North American free trade agreement 
for energy resources, so Trudeau’s curt an- 
nouncement, justified by lack of ministerial 
time, given Canada’s urgent economic prob- 
lems, could be interpreted as a subtle re- 
prisal against Secretary Connally’s poker 
tactics. 

Opposition parties in the House of Com- 
mons have repeatedly called for the im- 
position of a surcharge on Canadian ex- 
ports of natural resources. Business lobbies 
in Canada have begun to press more and 
more forcefi lly for the imposition of a retal- 
iatory surcharge on imports of manufactured 
goods from the United States. 

On Oct. 15, Canada again became the first 
of the United States’ trading partners to 
make substantial budgetary adjustments to 
neutralize the impact on her economy of the 
Nixon program. The $1 billion supplementary 
budget tabled by Finance Minister Benson 
included a 7 per cent cut in corporate in- 
come taxes, a 3 per cent in personal income 
taxes and new spending programs designed 
to boost employment this winter. 

Since the shortive visit to Ottawa of Sec- 
retary of Commerce Maurice Stans on the 
last weekend of September, there have been 
no official communications between Ottawa 
and Washington, short of normal diplomatic 
contacts. During the IMF meeting at the 
end of September, however, John Petty, as- 
sistant secretary of the Treasury for interna- 
tional affairs, convoked the Canadian press 
corps in Washington for an unusual on-the- 
record briefing. 

Though Canadian correspondents gen- 
erally interpreted this move as a thinly dis- 
guised attempt at U.S. arm-twisting, Petty 
actually tried to dispel the ominous impres- 
sions gathered by Canadian ministers and 
civil servants during their August meetings 
with U.S. Treasury officials. He categorically 
denied that it was the Nixon administra- 
tion’s policy to reduce Canada to the role 
of raw inaterial supplier for the United 
States: indeed, he expressed satisfaction at 
the recent expansion of Canadian output and 
exports of manufactured goods. To be sure, 
Petty reiterated Washington’s criticism of 
several aspects of Canadian economic 
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policies, but he emphasized that these dis- 
agreements could easily be resolved through 
bilateral negotiations. 


UNOFFICIAL CHANNELS 


Canadian officials were not displeased by 
Petty’s somewhat irregular initiative, but 
wondered why the Nixon administration 
chose not to make its views known through 
Official channels. Puzzlement verged on ir- 
ritation when the Chicago Tribune, on Oct. 
11, published an alleged Treasury document 
entitled “Grievances Against Canada.” The 
document listed 17 U.S. demands (including 
unilateral tariff changes amendments to 
Canada’s tax reform bill, and revisions of 
her industrial development policies) as con- 
ditions for the exemption of Canadian goods 
from the import surcharge. 

“We believe there is nothing wrong with 
communication (channels), Prime Minister 
Trudeau told the House of Commons in 
answer to questions by opposition members. 
The problem, Trudeau said, is that “it is 
not American policy to put the proper stuff 
into the channels which would satisfy the 
Canadian people.” 

Ottawa’s reaction to the Chicago Tribune 
article exemplifies the Trudeau government's 
tough, yet subdued stand toward what are 
literally considered in the country as “beg- 
gar-thy-neighbor” policies by the Nixon ad- 
ministration. Canadian officials first expressed 
skepticism about the authenticity of the 
document—at least on its status as a policy 
statement. The external affairs secretary, 
Mitchell Sharp, duly acknowledged a State 
Department denial that the list of grievances 
represented in any way official policy toward 
Canada. But at the same time, Sharp began 
to list Canada’s own grievances against the 
United States, thereby implying that, in Ot- 
tawa’s view, the Chicago Tribune leak had 
been deliberate and represented the U.S. 
Treasury's response to a tough speech in 
Toronto three days before by the national 
revenue minister, Herbert Grey. 

Sharp mentioned the maintenance of the 
American Selling Price on chemicals, in viola- 
tion of a commitment made during the Ken- 
nedy round of tariff cuts; the U.S. ban on the 
importing of uranium, of which Canada has 
the largest world reserves; the manufactur- 
ing clause in the U.S. copyright act, which 
prevents a Canadian author from selling in 
the United States more that 1,500 copies of 
a book published in Canada without forfeit- 
ing his copyrights; and restrictions on 
Canadian immigration into the United States. 
Why Canada should want to encourage the 
emigration of citizens is beyond comprehen- 
sion, but no doubt the issue is a useful bar- 
gaining point since Canadian laws here are 
notably more liberal than America’s and the 
country has recently received a substantial 
influx of U.S. immigrants—draft-dodgers, 
protesters against the Vietnam war, critics of 
the American way of life and whatnot. 

“We have a long list,” Sharp added, tongue- 
in-cheek, “but I think that these are matters 
that ought to be negotiated between our 
countries in the ordinary way and certainly 
ought not to be associated with the sur- 
charge.” 

BARRAGE OF STATEMENTS 

Quite obviously, then, the Trudeau gov- 
ernment has been far from innocent of re- 
course to “unofficial” or “improper” chan- 
nels. Indeed, Canadian ministers have 
mounted since mid-September a barrage of 
increasingly aggressive statements on the 
future of U.S,-Canada relations. Sharp fired 
the first shot in New York on Sept. 21; he 
was soon followed by Trudeau in Ottawa, 
Jean-Luc Pepin in Houston, Herbert Grey in 
Toronto and Edgar Benson all over the place. 

“Suggestions from responsible authori- 
ties in the United States that Canada should 
reduce its secondary manufacturing industry 
and concentrate on the exploitation and 
processing of natural resources are as insen- 
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sitive as they are misinformed,” said Sharp. 
“We have the fastest-growing labor force in 
the world. Extractive and processing indus- 
tries could not begin to absorb the labor 
force we have today, let alone provide the new 
jobs we need now and in the future. 

“The enunciation of the Nixon Doctrine,” 
continued the Canadian minister, “and more 
particularly the economic measures taken 
by the United States last month, has ef- 
fectively, perhaps brutally, challenged some 
of our assumptions and led us to re-examine 
our position as an industrial and trading 
nation, 

“Needless to say, we in Canada are asking 
some pretty fundamental questions about 
the future. We have proceeded in the post- 
war period on the assumption of freer trade 
and stable trading relationships between 
Canada and the United States, relationships 
which have been profitable to both coun- 
tries. The announcement of Aug. 15 could 
not help but shake that assumption and, 
as a government responsible for the security 
and prosperity of more than 20 million Ca- 
nadians, we have to look at the alterna- 
tives,” Sharp said. 


A PROUD NATION 


Trudeau was even blunter on Sept. 23, 
during one of his infrequent television in- 
terviews. “When the Americans look at what 
they’re doing they say: “Well, you know, 
we're doing this to the Japanese and we're 
doing this to the Europeans.” They don’t 
seem to realize what they’re doing to Ca- 
nadians. If they do realize what they're do- 
ing and if it becomes apparent that they 
just want us to be sellers of natural re- 
sources to them and buyers of their manu- 
factured products—all these ‘ifs’—I repeat 
we will have to reassess fundamentally our 
relation with them, trading, political and 
otherwise. 

“They will have to realize that Canadians 
are also a proud nation,” the prime minister 
warned “and that if they are really trying 
to rearrange the North American continent 
so that we are just a supplier and that we 
won't be able to find jobs for our growing 
labor force and we won’t be able to have 
an advanced technological society that we 
can manage ourselves, that is a very, very 
serious hypothesis. I don’t think the Ameri- 
cans realize this or envisage it.” 

As part of Canada’s reassessment of her 
economic relations with the United States, 
Sharp earlier this month submitted to the 
Canadian cabinet an External Affairs staff 
study outlining the various alternatives. 
None of the theoretical possibilities—which 
range from a trade war to a common market 
arrangement with the United States—has yet 
been excluded, Trudeau recently noted. But 
Sharp indicated earlier that, in practice, a 
common market arrangement was out of 
the question. This would provide not only 
for free trade between the two countries, 
but also for a common North American tariff 
against the rest of the world. It is felt in 
Ottawa that, given the relative size and po- 
litical weight of the two economies, such 
an arrangement would virtually shift the 
responsibility for Canadian commercial and 
development policies from Ottawa to Wash- 
ington, thereby drastically eroding Canada’s 
sovereignty, 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, Nov. 
10, 1971] 
TARIFF CLOUDS DARKEN UNITED STATES- 
- CANADIAN BORDER 
(By Bruce Hutchison) 

The Canadian public is shocked by the 

United States Senate Finance Committee’s 


proposal that President Nixon be given power 
to increase the American tariff surcharge and 


impose a 7 percent excise tax on foreign 
automobiles. 
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But the Canadian Government says it is 
much more alarmed by congressional legis- 
lation that would give special tax privileges 
to American export industries. 

Opposing retaliatory moves of any sort 
against the United States, Finance Minister 
Edgar J. Benson told Parliament that the 
Senate committee's tax and tariff plans were 
preliminary and not decisive. They might or 
might not be enacted into law, he said. And 
if they were, it was “very unlikely” that the 
President would enforce them. 

In any case, he added, it was “too early 
in the game” for Canada to become excited 
by threats of increased import levies on its 
massive sales in the American market. 

SERIOUS THREAT SEEN 

More serious, Mr. Benson warned, was the 
proposed establishment of domestic inter- 
national sales corporations with large tax 
advantages, export subsidies, and a motive 
for reducing their present business in Canada. 

While Mr. Benson answered the parliamen- 
tary opposition’s attack on his economic pol- 
icies, Canadian and American officials were 
meeting privately in Ottawa to consider the 
deepening controversy between their govern- 
ments, especially on the free-trade automo- 
tive agreement. 

What came out of this conference, if any- 
thing, was not disclosed, but further meet- 
ings are planned in the two capitals. 

The Canadian Government has said that 
it Is not actualy negotiating commercial 
problems with the United States, only dis- 
cussing them in a general way. It seems to 
be waiting for some clarification of the larger 
international-currency dispute before it ad- 
vances any major trade proposals of its own. 

MOTION VOTED DOWN 

In the meantime it easily voted down a 
Conservative Party motion condemning it for 
failure to improve Canada-United States rela- 
tions or to foster Canadian economic inde- 
pendence. 

Heath McQuarrie, chief opposition spokes- 
man, said the “hot line” between Ottawa and 
Washington had “gone cold” and the govern- 
ment had adopted an anti-American posture 
which could mean economic disaster to 
Canada, 

Mitchell Sharp, Minister of External Af- 
fairs, denied any feeling of hostility toward 
the United States, though admitting that the 
government was unhappy about recent Amer- 
ican protectionist policies. 

He reminded the Conservatives that the 
low point in neighborly affairs had been 
reached under their government in 1963 
when it accused the United States of inter- 
fering in Canada's affairs and was defeated 
at the polls, 

A meandering two-day debate showed nel- 
ther government nor opposition ready to un- 
dertake retaliation against the United States 
and both eager for improved relations with it. 

Only the left-wing New Democratic Party 
denounced the government for what it called 
inadequate response to growing American 
protectionism. 


[From the Washington Post, Nov. 11, 1971] 
PROTECTIONIST DANGER—TREASURY’S FORAY 
Into FOREIGN Po.icy 
(By Hobart Rowen) 

If one needed proof of the dangerous pro- 
tectionism unleashed by President Nixon's 
new foreign economic policy on August 15, 
it may be found in the vote of the Senate 
Finance Committee to give the President 
sweeping new powers to impose trade quotas. 
Beyond that, the committee voted to allow 
the President to slap a tariff surcharge of 15 
per cent on imported products, even more 
severe than the 10 per cent additional charge 

put in place on August 15. 

The 10 per cent surcharge, to the rest of 
the free world, has become a unique symbol 
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of the new inward look of America, a deter- 
mination on the part of President Nixon to 
assert U.S. will, forgetting the niceties of 
international co-operation. Jronically, Mr. 
Nixon imposed the surcharge under the au- 
thority of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, 
a contradiction in terms that would be erased 
by the new restrictive legislation being dis- 
cussed by the Senate Committee. 

But as harmful to free trade as is the 
surcharge—dramatically evidenced by a total 
of more than 2,000 requests for product ex- 
emption filed with the Treasury Depart- 
ment—there are phases of the new foreign 
economic policy that may be even worse. 

Take the matter of the proposed 7 per cent 
investment credit, titled the ‘Job Develop- 
ment Credit” in an abortive eflort to avoid 
it being labeled a bonanza for business. The 
credit, as most businessmen admit, is un- 
likely to do much more this year than to add 
to business profits: it is most unlikely to 
stimulate production and jobs because out- 
put is so far below existing capacity. That’s 
the first weakness of the proposal. 

There is no real connection between the 
investment credit and job development—and 
the administration doesn't seem interested 
in creating such a link, Yet, at least one way 
is at hand in Senate bill 2632, proposed by 
Senator Javits of New York, which would 
give a specific tax credit for each additional 
employee hired over the preceding year. 

But beyond this deficiency of the admin- 
istration bill on the domestic side, it carries 
a “Buy American” feature which is anathema 
to some of our closest trading partners. That 
is to say, the 7 per cent credit is allowed for 
purchases of domestic machines, and is not 
allowed for foreign purchases. 

When the “Buy American” feature of the 
“Job Development Credit” is combined with 
the 10 per cent import charge, the supplier 
of foreign capital goods is at a disadvantage 
of about 27 per cent. And if the devaluation 
of the dollar is taken into account, the 
“swing” in favor of the American capital 
goods seller is probably 30 per cent or more. 

The figure may seem staggering, but it is 
correct. An example provided by a British 
study (U.K. capital goods producers would 
be hard hit) goes as follows: 

Compare businessmen A, B, and C, each of 
whom makes $1,000 gross profit over the pe- 
riod of depreciation of any investment asset 
he buys. 

Businessman A buys no machinery, and 
pays a tax of $480 (the corporate rate of 
48 per cent per $1,000 in the top bracket). 

Businessman B buys an American-made 
machine costing $100. His taxable income is 
reduced thereby to $900, and his tax is $432 
(48 per cent of $900). In addition, the 7 per 
cent Job Development Credit lops $7 off his 
tax bill making it $425. Compared to Busi- 
nessman A, he saves $55 in tax, and the final 
cost of the machine is $45 ($100 minus the 
$55). 

Businessman C buys a foreign machine 
which costs $100, and pays a $10 surcharge. 
His taxable income is reduced to $890, and 
the tax payable is $427.20 (48 per cent of 
$890). Compared with Businessman A, he 
saves $52.80, and the final cost to him of the 
foreign-made machine is $57.20 ($110 minus 
$52.80), or $12.20 more than the $45 cost of 
Businessman B's machine. 

Thus, the “Buy American” provision gives 
Businessman B a 27.11 per cent preferential 
margin over Businessman C. The shift in ex- 
change rates against foreign suppliers easily 
raises the margin to 30 per cent or more. 

“On this basis,” asks an indignant Euro- 
pean, “who the hell would want to buy a for- 
eign machine?” 

Other countries have resisted this kind of 
discriminatory practice, using investment in- 
centives primarily to advance the moderniza- 
tion of their industry. The Nixon plan tends 
to defeat the very notion inherent in “Job 
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Development’: the provision of a way of 
making American factories more competitive 
by using the best, lowest priced machines 
available. 

But the new American foreign economic 
policy, under Treasury Secretary John Con- 
nally’s guidance, bowls along without regard 
to whether the Buy American investment 
credit is a breach of the GATT (General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) as our trad- 
ing partners insist it is. 

We as a nation seem to be oblivious to the 
views and concerns of our friends, even the 
great fears building up among the Canadians, 
our nearest big neighbor and our No. 1 trad- 
ing partner. The special relationship that we 
have enjoyed with Canada is on the verge of 
coming apart. 

Over their strong objections (and those of 
much of the rest of the world), we bulled 
ahead with the Cannikan atomic test. Now, 
although the import charge has a tremendous 
impact on the Canadian economy, thə only 
request for surcharge exemption that is Hkely 
to be considered seriously is for lumber—be- 
cause American building and political inter- 
ests are worried about a shortage. 

The danger in protectionist measures is 
that one gets used to them. Like drugs, they 
are addictive. The combined August 15 meas- 
ures in the foreign economic field, if not soon 
removed or alleviated, could set off a sicken- 
ing round of discriminations and retaliations 
that, as the National Planning Association 
said in a good report over the weekend, could 
get out of control. 

Mr. Nixon might do well to restore the 
management of foreign policy to the State 
Department: Treasury Secretary Connally 
would seem to have enough of a job planning 
to get the domestic economy moving out of 
arut. 


CANaDa’s NEW “ANTI-AMERICANISM” 
(By Mitchell C. Lynch) 

Orrawa.—Is Canada going anti-American? 
Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau says cer- 
tainly not. The government, through the 
cabinet, says relations between the two coun- 
tries are as warm and friendly as ever. And 
no polls have shown that the Canadian peo- 
ple themselves are getting hot under the col- 
lar about their neighbors to the south. 
(“Some of my best friends—and relatives— 
are American,” deadpans Charles King in a 
recent column in The Ottawa Citizen.) 

So, with all that evidence in hand, the 
hottest topic from Vancouver to Halifax to- 
day is why Canada is turning anti-American. 

The Canadian House of Commons recently 
held an extraordinary two-day debate. The 
topic: “the continuing deterioration” of rela- 
tions between Canada and the U.S. Navy a 
newspaper columnist in Canada is probing 
much else than the widening gap between 
Ottawa and Washington. 

The letters-to-the-editor column in most 
newspapers is devoted almost exclusively to 
anxious Canadians saying they like Ameri- 
cans. And an American correspondent in 
Canada can’t have a quiet drink at his fa- 
vorite bar without receiving many unsolicited 
assurances from his fellow patrons that they 
aren't to be counted among the other Ca- 
nadians who don’t like Americans. 

The whole controversy—or noncontro- 
versy—looms as a major election issue next 
year. What's hard to determine now is which 
side will use it—Mr. Trudeau’s Liberal Party 
or the opposition Conservative, or Tory, Party. 
The Tories say the Liberals will blame the 
U.S. for Canada’s economic plight while the 
Liberals say the Conservatives will howl that 
Canada wouldn’t be in such economic hot 
water if the government had maintained 
closer ties with Washington. 

(This certainly wouldn’t be the first time 
the U.S. was an election issue in Canada. In 
1911, for instance, the incumbent Liberals ran 
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on the idea of establishing a common market 
with the U.S., while the Tory slogan was, “No 
truck nor trade with the Yanks.” The Tories 
won handily.) 

The latest swirl on relations with the U.S. 
was caused by a strangely coincidental series 
of events. On one side were President Nixon's 
new economic policy and the nuclear blast at 
Amchitka, while on the other were the recent 
visits of Soviet Premier Kosygin and Yugo- 
slav President Tito, plus Canada’s strong sup- 
port for admitting China to the United Na- 
tions. All of this came amid Ottawa talk that 
Canada must lessen its dependence on the 
U.S. and begin to look elsewhere for trading 
partners—a “re-examination of our ties,” Mr. 
Trudeau calls it. 

A DEVASTATING EFFECT 


The new economic policy is expected to 
have a devastating effect on Canada, which is 
America’s biggest trading partner. The 10% 
import surcharge, for instance, affects about 
25%, or close to $3 billion, of Canada’s annual 
shipments to the U.S. In addition, the invest- 
ment-tax credit, which would apply to U.S.- 
made equipment and machinery only, could 
bite into $1 billion more of Canadian south- 
ern-bound exports. 

Partially as a result of these U.S. moves, 
Canada’s seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rate in mid-September—one month after Mr. 
Nixon announced his new policy—shot up to 
7.1% of the labor force. Ottawa immediately 
announced a 7% cut in corporate taxes and a 
3% reduction in personal income taxes. It 
also instituted a $498 million winter works 
program for such job-creating projects as 
road-building, housing construction and 
erecting federal exhibition buildings through- 
out Canada. The jobless rate dropped to 6.7% 
in October, but that decline didn't cause any 
jubilation in Ottawa. “That still represents 
an awful lot of people out of work by any- 
body's standards,” concedes a government 
aide. 

A Canadian delegation, led by Finance 
Minister Edgar J. Benson, went to Washing- 
ton shortly after the Nixon program was an- 
nounced to see if Canada could get an exemp- 
tion from the surcharge. After all, the delega- 
tion said, Canada had done nothing to cause 
America’s woes; the Canadian dollar had been 
floated more than a year earlier, and Canada 
had set up no discriminatory import bar- 
riers against American goods. 

What the delegation received, it’s known 
now, wasn’t a flat no, but a reminder that 
Canada had posted a $1.09 billion balance- 
of-trade surplus with the U.S. last year. In 
addition, the Canadians were reminded, Ot- 
tawa in 1965 signed an automobile trade 
agreement with Washington that contained a 
few temporary “safeguards” to enable the 
Canadian industry to get on its feet. The safe- 
guards are a complicated set of insertions in 
the agreement that include ways of maintain- 
ing a certain degree of “Canadian content” in 
autos sold in Canada. 

Washington argues that it’s time these 
safeguards were removed. After all, it adds, 
the agreement was aimed at allowing autos 
and auto parts duty-free access across the 
border from both sides. 

“The Yanks have lowered the boom on us,” 
says one disgruntled Ottawa aide. “They're 
belting us at a time when we're weak as 
hell.” 

MRE. TRUDEAU’S ASSERTION 

This hard-nosed attitude, to many Canadi- 
ans, gives credence to Mr. Trudeau’s asser- 
tion that Americans “neither know very 
much nor care very much really about Can- 
ada.” When asked if he still felt this way a 
few weeks ago the prime minister said, “I 
suppose that they wouldn’t have changed 
overnight and suddenly begun massively 
caring about Canada.” 

Mr. Trudeau is expected to give Mr. Nixon 
@ refresher course in Canadian affairs when 
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the two meet here in Ottawa sometime next 
spring. 

This lack of concern, Canadians say, was 
reflected again when the U.S. detonated the 
nuclear blast at Amchitka in the Aleutian Is- 
lands. The Canadian parliament had adopted 
a resolution condemning the planned test, 
protesters had taken to the streets in Canada 
and petitions bearing hundreds of thousands 
of names had been sent to Washington. 

In the meantime, though, a curious thing 
happened. Soviet Premier Kosygin came to 
Ottawa and during a luncheon toast hinted 
that Canada was being victimized by “eco- 
nomic miscalculations” of the U.S. Without 
mentioning the U.S. by name, Mr. Kosygin 
said the Canadian economic unrest “is all the 
more unacceptable when these miscalcula- 
tions aren’t due to chance circumstances, but 
in fact rendered inevitable by the pursuit of 
policies creating focuses of tension and con- 
flict. in various parts of the world.” 

Many Canadians obviously resented this 
outside intrusion in what they felt to be a 
U.S.-Canadian squabble. Robert L. Stanfield, 
head of the Conservative Party, reportedly 
received a standing ovation when he said, “It 
is inappropriate, it is stupid . . . to encour- 
age Soviet leaders to use a Canadian platform 
to attack the United States.” 


PRESIDENT TITO'S VISIT 


The slight unease caused by Mr. Kosygin’s 
visit was heightened a week later with the ar- 
rival of Yugoslav President Tito in Ottawa for 
talks. At the same time, Canada voted for the 
admission of Peking to the U.N. 

“It is evident,” columnist George Bain 
said in The Toronto Globe and Mail, “evident 
even to the government, that an uncertain 
number of Canadians share this vague fear 
that somehow, as a country, we have been 
very recently dangerously anti-American— 
dangerous because we are bound to pay for 
our sins.” 

Heath MacQuarrie, who would be external 
affairs minister if the Conservatives were to 
win power in the next election, said, “It 
would be naive, regrettably naive, perhaps 
dangerously naive to suggest that all is well” 
between Canada and the U.S. 

Nonsense, says Mitchell Sharp, external 
affairs minister. “It is childish and, I suggest, 
very immature to suggest the tentative and 
the positive Canadian moves toward better 
and more rewarding relations with China, the 
Soviet Union and other Communist nations 
are an act of defiance toward the United 
States.” 

He said Mr. Kosygin was merely repaying 
& visit that Prime Minister Trudeau made 
earlier this year to the Soviet Union; Presi- 
dent Tito was merely dropping by on his way 
back from Washington; supporting China in 
the UN was a logical extension of Canada’s 
recognition of Peking in October 1970. 

The US. isn’t alarmed about President 
Nixon’s forthcoming trips to Peking and Mos- 
cow, Ottawa says. And anyway, adds Mr. 
Trudeau, Canada considers the Soviet Union 
its neighbor to the north, across the Arctic. 
“Canada and Canadians want very much to 
look to the north, as they long have looked to 
the south, and see friends in each direction.” 

So why all the fuss? “Conflict is a function 
of contact,” Mr. Sharp says. “Canada has 
very little in the way of conflict with Mongo- 
lia,” he adds. “Our relations with that coun- 
try might be regarded as the model for all na- 
tions—if we were to overlook the fact that 
our contact with the people of Mongolia is 
almost non-existent. 

“No two nations in the world have so many 
contacts at so many levels, official and non- 
official, as Canada and the United States.” 

J. Leonard Walker, president of the Bank 
of Montreal, goes deeper than that. He says 
Canada has a “love-hate relationship” with 
the U.S. While Canadians enjoy the overflow 
of wealth and technology from America, he 
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says, at the same time they resent the intru- 

sion on their culture of the American way of 

life and the dependence they have on the 

U.S. in general. 

[From the Washington Evening News, Nov. 
13, 1971] 


NATIONALISM IN THE NORTH 


It should be disquieting to American poli- 
cy-makers that, under the pressure of Presi- 
dent Nixon’s aggressive international eco- 
nomic policy, Canadian ojfficilaldom has 
adopted a more nationalistic tone in dis- 
cussing the problems of sharing the con- 
tinent with us. This is not surprising, given 
the buy-American content of the August 15 
pronouncement from Washington and the 
pains that were taken to blame the United 
States’ problems on dirty tricks abroad. 

The Canadians soon learned that neigh- 
borliness, heavy dependence on our trade 
and inoffensive behavior in the monetary 
field would get them no favors in the appli- 
cation of American protectionism. Fair 
enough, maybe, except for the impression 
gained at the same time that our officials 
would prefer that Canadians forget about 
building up their own sophisticated indus- 
tries and concentrate instead on supplying 
raw materials and fuel for ours. 

Nothing could contribute more to the fears 
of some Canadian nationalists that the 
smaller nation’s sovereignty is threatened by 
American economic dominance. Americans 
control more than half of Canadian industry, 
so the business decisions on which many 
Canadian job-holders depend are made by 
foreigners operating primarily under U.S. law 
and government policies. This is a natural 
breeding ground for resentment, as is the 
pervasiveness of American cultural influences 
north of the border. 

Prime Minister Trudeau by all standards 
is a moderate on the subject, balancing the 
preservation of Canada’s national identity 
against the need for outside capital to de- 
velop industries and provide jobs for a grow- 
ing labor force. He is a believer in the inter- 
dependence of nations and an opponent of 
the Quebec nationalism that would split his 
nation. 

Trudeau’s statements about American 
policy now have a new edge, reminding us 
about Canadian pride. He questions whether 
Washington should want to wipe out Can- 
ada’s trade surplus while Americans are draw- 
ing substantial income from Canadian in- 
vestments. He suggests that we may be ful- 
filling Marxist prophecies about imperialism 
as the “last stage of capitalism.” 

The Canadians are no slouches as busi- 
nessmen and negotiators, and their sus- 
Picions may be exaggerated. But Washing- 
ton and Ottawa must concentrate soon on 
restoring the spirit of cooperation that can 
make the best joint use of North American 
resources and of the inextricably tied markets 
of the two countries. 


TRIBUTE TO FORMER SENATOR 
HOLLAND 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I shall 
always remember Spessard Holland as he 
was when I first came to the Senate and 
later joined him on the Appropriations 
Committee. He was then the beau ideal 
of a Senator—in appearance and in all 
the qualities of mind and soul which 
equip men for service here. With a toga 
upon his shoulders and a fillet around 
his snow-white locks, he could have 
stepped back through the ages and 
walked the Praetorian pavements on 
terms of complete equality with any 
senator of ancient Rome. It was but 
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natural that the tremendous tasks which 
he was then laying down should have 
left their mark upon him, and that his 
slackening powers should have found 
thereafter only those occasional bursts 
of fiery zeal with which he sometimes 
roused himself to action which stirred 
the Senate. He was passing into the 
evening of his life—an evening destined 
to be long and golden, warmed with the 
color of an autumn day. He was sur- 
rounded by the solicitude of an adoring 
family—and we shared that solicitude 
with them. He has now fallen to sleep 
and has been laid to rest. Our grief is 
tempered by the reflection that we have 
been privileged to know him and to love 
him. 


AN ECONOMIC STRATEGY 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, on 
November 5, 1971, Mr. Archie K. Davis, 
president of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, spoke to the World Trade Council 
dinner of the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Davis spoke on the topic of 
“An Economic Strategy for the 1970’s.” 
His remarks are very timely, and I com- 
mend them to each Member of the Senate 
and ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

An ECONOMIC STRATEGY FOR THE 1970's 

(By Archie. K. Davis) 

I wish to speak briefly but pointedly about 
the dilemma that faces our Nation today. We 
have come a long way since World War II. 
We have paid a heavy price in the rehabili- 
tation of war-ravaged lands. We have been 
generous to a fault in bearing the major bur- 
den of military protection for ourselves and 
our allies while, at the same time, playing 
a magnificent role in the economic rehabili- 
tation of emerging nations. 

This combination of generosity and altru- 
ism has not been without great gain to our- 
selves, 

The growth of world trade since the defeat 
of the fascist powers has been phenomenal. 
World exports have risen from $54 billion in 
1948 to $310 billion in 1970. Although inter- 
national trade is a smaller portion of our 
output than in most industrial nations, the 
United States is the world's largest trading 
nation. From 1950 to 1970, our total trade, 
including imports and exports, has risen 
from $18 billion to $83 billion. 

The Southeastern states have led in this 
trend; their trade volume has grown 500 
per cent from 1950 to 1970 compared to 400 
percent for the nation, and now amounts to 
$11.6 billion annually. 

The states from Norfolk to the New Or- 
leans Customs districts produced and ex- 
ported over 7.5 billion dollars worth of goods 
in 1970 and imported over four billion. Nearly 
300 million tons of shipping a year now pass 


through the major ports of this region, an 
increase of over 300 per cent from the 95 
million tons of twenty years ago. In 1965, 
an estimated 335,000 jobs in the eight South- 
eastern states depended on exports, and now 
the total is undoubtedly in excess of 500,000. 

The post-World War II era of Bretton 
Woods has provided an astonishing outburst 
of creative human energy in many fields 
associated with foreign commerce. During 
this period, the United States not only poured 
out more than $125 billion in foreign aid 
and economic rehabilitation, but became the 
world’s largest exporter of capital, with $105 
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billion now invested abroad. During this 
period, the foreign sales, estimated for U.S. 
based multinational corporations, rose to 
more than $200 billion annually, with Amer- 
ican management, marketing, financing and 
production techniques widely distributed 
throughout the world. During this same pe- 
riod, the European Economic Community has 
grown steadfastly and with infinite poise— 
promising to accomplish, in one generation 
of peaceful negotiation, what centuries of 
war had failed to achieve. Japan and the 
Republic of Germany have risen from the 
ashes of defeat to attain positions in world 
output second only to the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 

In all of this, our great nation has played 
a role of sacrificial assistance and enlight- 
ened self-interest unique in world history. 
We have actively sought the reduction of 
barriers to international trade and travel. 
Tariffs have been reduced by three fourths; 
the majority of the free world’s quantitative 
trade restrictions have been removed, and 
both people and capital now move across 
national boundaries in greater volume and 
with greater ease. We have not been alone in 
this leadership, nor have the gains of Europe 
and Japan, in terms of income and wealth, 
been achieved at the expense of the United 
States. Far from it. The postwar period since 
1946 has seen a cooperative growth of wealth, 
in most industrial countries of the free 
world, that defies comprehension. And we 
must never forget that it is this multina- 
tional economic expansion of output, trade 
and investment—the breaking down of bar- 
riers between peoples—that offers the great- 
est hope for peaceful coexistence and world 
order. 

But the post-war era of American scien- 
tific and technological supremacy in the 
world economy has come to an end. We now 
face a new era of more intensive interna- 
tional competition at a time when we can 
no longer carry the major burdens of world 
order and world reconstruction. Nor can we 
further indulge the misconceptions that 
have encouraged fiscal irresponsibility at 
home and weakened the dollar abroad. Deep- 
rooted and persistent inflation characterizes 
our economy, and we have now been forced 
to the realization that we can no longer 
Safely ignore rules of reason, prudence and 
self-discipline. That was the significance of 
President Nixon’s dramatic move on Au- 
gust 15. 

His bold, decisive initiative offers our na- 
tion, and the world, historic risks as well 
as historic opportunities. The risks are that 
the greatest bastion of free, competitive en- 
terprise, in a reflex action of self-defense, 
may now turn inward, in both economic and 
political philosophy. The opportunities are, 
through renewed constructive and coopera- 
tive action, to achieve another step forward 
in the slow, and sometimes painful, evolu- 
tionary process toward a more open world 
and greater human welfare. 

President Nixon had no choice but to arrest 
the forces that were slowly but surely sapping 
our economic vitality. The symptoms of our 
creeping incapacity, both at home and abroad, 
have been long apparent. They included the 
20-year chronic U.S. balance of payment 
deficits, the resulting decline in our gold 
reserves from a postwar high of $25 billion 
to less than $10 billion, the drop in our share 
of world exports from 25% in 1948 to 14% in 
1970, and, for the year 1971, the first trade 
deficit since 1893. Add to these unnerving 
Statistics the fact that the purchasing power 
of the dollar has declined by 27% since 1965, 
then, even those who know the dangers of 
Wage-price controls, can only applaud the 
President for his recognition of the emer- 
gency facing our nation, the inter-relation- 
ship of the many factors involved, and the 
necessity of suspending, temporarily, the dis- 
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ciplines of a free market both domestically 
and internationally. 

The international objectives of our new 
economic policy must provide for a revalua- 
tion of exchange rates among our major trad- 
ing partners to reflect a more realistic rela- 
tionship between currencies. This new policy 
would also call for greater flexibility of 
rates in the International Monetary Fund 
rules to permit easier and more frequent ad- 
justments without precipitating speculative 
money flows or periodic international crises. 
A third requirement would be to improve the 
mechanism of international reserves in order 
to gain a more rational scheme of manage- 
ment than is now possible from reliance prin- 
cipally on gold and dollars in international 
settlements. A fourth would be to bargain 
downwards the trade restrictions of our major 
trading partners, against U.S. goods and capi- 
tal entering their markets, in exchange for 
selective removal of our import surcharge. 

Prompt success in these negotiations is vital 
to creating a new period of expanding trade 
and investment. Delay in reaching agreement 
increases the risk of starting a wave of retal- 
lation which could spread, at worst, into a 
deepening world-wide depression. The stakes 
are high. 

But even granting the success of current 
negotiations, the inflation here at home casts 
into vivid profile some deep-seated economic 
problems which haunt the birth of a new 
creative age of world cooperation, and threat- 
en to drag us back into destructive isola- 
tionism., 


THE THREAT OF CHRONIC INFLATION 
The reason is that inflationary tendencies 
In our economy have become chronic be- 
cause of the rise of the welfare state, the 
inordinate economic and political power of 
organized labor, and the increasing shift of 
employment into the service industries. 

The welfare state pushes the Federal gov- 
ernment, under any administration, towards 
chronic budget deficits. We have had 16 years 
of such deficits in the 21 fiscal years since 
1950. Such regularly recurring deficits con- 
tribute to expectations of inflation even 
though deficits incurred in recessions may 
not, in a technical sense, contribute to ex- 
cess monetary demand. The record is clear— 
the United States simply has not kept its 
own fiscal house in order. 

Working people are victims of infiation 
caused by Federal deficits at high employ- 
ment, which force the monetary authorities 
to create too much money too fast. But in 
an inflationary environment of prolonged 
momentum, such as the guns-and-butter in- 
filation since 1965, the excessive market power 
of labor unions, even though only one out of 
five workers is a union member, makes for 
chronic inflation by building cost-push forces 
into the structure of wages and salaries 
throughout the economy. The result is 
familiar to us all—taking the form of wage 
settlements far in excess of productivity 
gains. 

But if wage increases amount to 30 per 
cent or more, compounded over three years, 
while the trend of productivity is 9 per cent 
compounded over three years, then, in an 
economy pledged to full employment, em- 
ployers have little choice but to yield and 
pass on higher costs to the consumer. It is 
at this very point we see the connection be- 
tween domestic inflation and our deteriorat- 
ing world position in trade and investment. 

The result of the wage-price spiral has 
been loss of competitive advantage for Amer- 
ican products both at home and abroad in 
the world’s market place. There is no way 
U.S. products, built with labor costs of $4.25 
per hour, can compete, for instance, with 
Japanese products built at labor costs of 
$1.00 per hour, if the U.S. has no advantage 
in technology, resource cost, or management 
methods. 

But inflationary pressures are pushing up 
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our costs at just the time when Europe and 
Japan offer a new competitive challenge to 
our mass production industries and jobs. The 
rapid move of EEC countries towards eco- 
nomic unity gives their industries, for the 
first time in this modern industrial era, 
economies of scale in production comparable 
to those we have long enjoyed. 

Japan has so harnessed science and tech- 
nology as to more than double our growth 
rate since World War II. Japan generates such 
growth through vigorous saving and invest- 
ment—which systematically embraces new 
technology, previously a significant U. S. ad- 
vantage. The Japanese people save and invest 
more than 20 per cent of their personal in- 
come compared to our savings rate of 5-to-6 
per cent. Meanwhile, the postwar growth 
surge in Europe and Japan has resulted in our 
falling behind several of our trading partners 
in the average age of physical plant. For ex- 
ample, two-thirds of Japanese steel capacity 
is less than nine years old, in contrast to our 
steel industry where two-thirds of capacity is 
over ten years old. Furthermore, after pas- 
Sage of the 1969 tax act and repeal of the in- 
vestment tax credit, the U. S. capital cost 
recovery system now compares unfavorably 
with those of all major industrial nations 
that depend on private capital for invest- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, the shift of employment here 
from goods-producing to service industries 
may see two-thirds of our labor force em- 
ployed in service industries by 1980. In order 
to maintain the real growth in our output, 
which is the basic source of our capacity to 
reduce poverty, we need to concentrate on 
improving productivity in the service indus- 
tries as well as in manufacturing and agri- 
culture. 

The hard truth is that we are losing in the 
race for industrial efficiency. The U. S. has 
long been fabled for know-how, which has 
been the foundation of our economic domi- 
nance, but in the past five years the annual 
increase in productivity per man-hour has 
lagged alarmingly behind that of all our 
Major rivals. 

In short, then, even if the current nego- 
tiations for new monetary and trading rules 
are successful, the United States will still face 
more intensive competition from a unified 
Europe and a technologically sophisticated 
Japan. And, unless we change our strategy, 
there will be no hope of success if a grow- 
ing welfare state, excessive union power, and 
a shift to services continue to push costs up- 
ward at a faster rate than productivity gains. 


STRATEGY FOR THE SEVENTIES 


What, indeed, should be our strategy? 
Should we follow the lead of labor leaders 
and their Congressional supporters? This 
would mean a further growth of the welfare 
state combined with out-and-out protection- 
ism. It would mean economic policy decisions 
favoring public rather than private invest- 
ment. And it would mean excessively rising 
wages, including an untenable minimum 
wage policy, combined with larger Federal 
deficits without regard to productivity. There 
is no surer way to destroy America’s competi- 
tive capability. 

It is tronic that we should describe as 
“liberal” the policies now embraced by labor 
leaders. They would protect U.S. produced 
goods by systematic quotas on imports. They 
would protect some U.S. jobs by prohibiting 
the export of capital which is now, inci- 
dentally, bringing home $7.9 billion annually 
in earnings. They would expand the welfare 
state by guaranteeing a minimum money in- 
come for all families, whether working or 
not, at levels even now being pushed up 
from $2400 for a four-person family, proposed 
by President Nixon, to $3400, or $4800, or 
even, at the extreme, to $6500. Taxes would 
sky-rocket, output would slow down, the wel- 
fare rolls would expand by literally millions 
of families. These same “liberals” even now 
are proposing a scheme to provide Federally- 
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financed national health insurance at an esti- 
mated first-year cost of $60 billion. 

Union leaders fayor these public Invest- 
ment policies at the expense of private in- 
vestment. They claim that President Nixon’s 
proposed Job Development investment tax 
credit is a profit “windfall” to business, The 
facts are that corporate profits, after taxes, 
are a declining share of GNP, a declining 
share relative to employee compensation, and 
a declining share of the corporate sales dol- 
lar. After-tax profits of U.S. corporations, 
since 1950, have dropped from 6.6 to 4.4 per- 
cent of GNP, from 3.9 to 2.4 percent of the 
sales dollar, and from 12.0 to 7.2 percent of 
employee compensation. And, as already 
noted, our capital cost recovery system com- 
pares unfavorably with that of our trading 
partners. 

The excessive power of union leaders, and 
their sometimes arrogant exercise of this 
power, is reflected in their behavior towards 
the Phase II wage and price control program. 
Their demands for retroactive pay increases, 
and for deferred increases exceeding any rea- 
sonable wage guidelines, would if granted, de- 
stroy the effectiveness of Phase II. Out of 82 
million working people in the country only 
about 20 percent belong to unions. What 
equity is there in granting retroactivity to 
an infinitesimal part of this percentage but 
denying it to the rest? What effectiveness is 
there to a freeze if retroactivity is granted? 
Yet, the union leaders are threatening non- 
cooperation with the Pay Board if their de- 
mands are not met. 

At this time of national crisis, with the 
future well-being of every citizen so deeply 
involved, it is unthinkable that they would 
be so callous and arrogantly selfish as to 
walk away from their responsibility to the 
nation. It would be further proof of the ab- 
solute need for labor law reform. Why should 
such a powerful segment of our society, 
which, under law, can bring this nation to 
its knees, be accorded privileges and im- 
munities not available to others under our 
democratic system of government? Unques- 
tionably, the policies of the union leaders are 
leading us directly toward ‘solation and de- 
pression when the ravages of inflation in- 
evitably take their toll. 

The key to competitive capability in world 
trade is productivity. The challenge of the 
new era lies in the will to shape our indus- 
trial strategy in the light of today’s circum- 
stances, predicated upon faith in the tradi- 
tional values of an open world. Surely the 
recent record of the free world’s growing 
wealth justifies faith in freedom. Surely the 
harshness of fettered life in the regimented 
communist world justifies skepticism of gov- 
ernment controls such as our union leaders 
advocate. 

An economic strategy for the seventies re- 
quires above all that we conquer our chronic 
inflation by getting and keeping the govern- 
ment’s fiscal house in order. This means not 
higher taxes but less public and more private 
spending to meet both economic and social 
needs. It requires that we face the fact of 
today’s excessive union power in objective 
labor law reform. It requires recognition of 
the need for government measures to stimu- 
late research and capital investment in order 
to restore and maintain the comparative ad- 
vantage of our sophisticated technology. It 
requires a new examination of the need for 
society to bear some of the costs of adjust- 
ment which growth and change impose on 
particular people, industries, and regions as 
we adjust our economy to meet tomorrow’s 
demands, 

Such a strategy should and can be com- 
bined with international economic and 
monetary arrangements based upon increased 
cooperation among free world trading nations 
through the liberalization and expansion of 
trade and investment. The truth remains as 
valid today as ever that trade among regions 
of the world, along lines of comparative ad- 
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vantage, creates mutual gains in income and 
wealth. What is needed is a new code of 
monetary and commercial rules of the game, 
mutually negotiated, which provides for the 
financing and administration of fairer, as 
well as freer, economic intercourse among 
nations. This is the only true road to peace- 
ful development. 

But more than anything else, we in Amer- 
ica must wake up—wake up to the realization 
that we are not necessarily invincible. Bur- 
dened down with frustration, war-weary, dis- 
illusioned and fed up with taxes, acutely 
sensitive to the thanklessness of our friends 
and allies whom we have supported over the 
years, and somewhat embarrassed by many 
aspects of our own mismanagement, we stand 
in imminent danger of committing the cardi- 
nal error of withdrawal, and saying to hell 
with it. 

That is human nature, but we had better 
think twice. We must cut the cloth of our 
strategy to fit the pattern of a clearly de- 
fined national purpose. And that purpose 
must embrace the long-range goals and 
aspirations of a nation that stands for peace, 
but must always be strong enough to keep 
the peace. In that sense we can yield leader- 
ship to no other. 

But national purpose without national will 
is meaningless. And it is here that our great 
American heritage must strengthen our faith, 
As we struggle to maintain our place in this 
new, one-world that is emerging at the dawn 
of the twenty-first century, let us not forget 
the sacrifices, the discipline and the collec- 
tive will of our forefathers who pioneered the 
then new world cf over two centuries ago. 
Our obligation to them is enormous, and an 
abiding recognition of this responsibility 
could just perhaps be the beginning of a 
bright, new day in the history of the United 
States. 


BEYOND OKINAWA 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, no coun- 
try in Asia is more important to the 
United States than Japan, nor does any 
country in Asia have greater potential 
to contribute to the peace and stability 
of Asia. I believe that the ratification of 
the Okinawa Reversion Treaty removes 
the last vestige of American occupation 
of Japanese territory as a result of World 
War II. The treaty represents the depth 
of friendship and good faith between 
Japan and America, and formalizes a 
relationship of equality between the two 
countries. 

However, Japanese-American differ- 
ences still exist. As the New York Times 
stated in an editorial on November 15, 
recent administration measures “are 
exacerbating a growing new rivalry be- 
tween the two nations in the economic 
sphere.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Nov. 15, 1971] 
BEYOND OKINAWA 

There is irony in the Senate’s vote last 
week ratifying the treaty restoring Japanese 
sovereignty to Okinawa after 25 years of 
American rule. For while the United States 
thus moved to wipe away the last major ir- 
ritating vestige of the Japanese-American 
military conflict during World War II, the 


large majority in favor of ratification was 
due in part to Administration measures that 
are exacerbating a growing new rivalry be- 
tween the two nations in the economic 
sphere. 
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These include the new agreement forced on 
Japan to limit textile exports to the United 
States and President Nixon’s 10 per cent 
import surcharge. At the very time the Sen- 
ate was voting to eliminate the Okinawa 
nettle, Secretary of the Treasury John B. 
Connally Jr. was in Tokyo pressing the re- 
sentful Japanese for new economic conces- 
sions. 

The Okinawa pact, which still requires rat- 
ification by the Japanese Diet, does not put 
an end to Japanese-American differences, but 
it is a necessary step toward putting rela- 
tions on a firmer footing to deal with the 
problems of a new Pacific era. This prag- 
matic accommodation to mutual interests 
offers a promising guide to the future co- 
operation which is essential for the security 
and prosperity of both nations, 


NOMINATION OF WILLIAM H. 
REHNQUIST TO THE SUPREME 
COURT 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, as a 
former member of the Subcommittee on 
Separation of Powers of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee, and as the ranking 
member of the full committee, this Sen- 
ator is well aware of the doctrine and the 
set of problems usually labeled “separa- 
tion of powers.” One of the greatest fea- 
tures of our Constitution and the Gov- 
ernment which it created is the balance 
between the various branches and the 
check that each has on the other two. 
Everyone in the executive, judicial, and 
legislative branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be aware of and dedi- 
cated to the preservation of this sepa- 
ration. This I very strongly believe. 

It is for this reason that I was most 


concerned when I heard it asserted that 
William Rehnquist was in favor of an 
extension of the authority and power of 
the executive branch at the expense of 


its two coequal sisters. No nominee 
should be confirmed for the Supreme 
Court if he holds such views. 

Now having examined the nominee’s 
statements and testimony before con- 
gressional committees on this subject, 
and having listened to Mr. Rehnquist's 
statements at his confirmation hearing 
before our committee, it appears that 
this is simply another instance in which 
rhetoric has far outdistanced facts. I be- 
lieve that I can state positively that the 
allegations that the nominee is insensi- 
tive to the doctrine of “separation of 
powers,” that he favors “unchecked ex- 
ecutive power” are totally false. Let me 
discuss this question in greater detail. 

During the recent hearings, Joseph 
Rauh, speaking for the Leadership Con- 
ference on Civil Rights, concluded that 
Mr. Rehnquist is “a lawyer who believes 
in unchecked executive power.” And in 
the Washington Post, Prof. Arthur S. 
Miller of George Washington Univer- 
sity’s National Law Center stated: 

A fair judgment, then, would be that as 
assistant attorney general, Rehnquist has 
been an “activist,” one who assiduously 
sought ways to aggrandize presidential (and 
governmental) power. 


These allegations are completely un- 
true and unfounded. 

Before proceeding to specific items I 
want to reiterate a point that has been 
made before but conveniently overlooked 
by the opponents of Mr. Rehnquist. All 
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of the instances cited as proof that the 
nominee favors unchecked Executive 
power stem from his statements as an 
advocate. As the President said in his 
television address, Mr. Rehnquist is the 
President’s lawyer’s lawyer. In this posi- 
tion we clearly should recognize that he 
has the lawyer's traditional duty of advo- 
cating his client’s causes, in his case the 
policies of the President and of the De- 
partment of Justice. This role requires 
Mr. Rehnquist, as a lawyer, to use every 
rationally defensible argument on be- 
half of his clients. 

Thus, even if Mr. Rehnquist personally 
is not persuaded by a particular argu- 
ment or even if he were a judge, he would 
not be persuaded by that argument, as 
an advocate under our system he is re- 
quired to argue it. The only restriction 
on this rule is that an argument be pre- 
sented in good faith, that is, it must be 
a position that a reasonable person could 
take. 

If the nominee had taken similar posi- 
tions as a sitting judge or had offered 
them voluntarily as a private person, the 
conclusion drawn from them might have 
more weight, but as an advocate’s posi- 
tion they should be treated as legal argu- 
ments rather than private beliefs. Even 
as an advocate, however, I conclude that 
Mr. Rehnquist's beliefs, as gleaned from 
public statements, clearly established 
him more as a legislative populist than 
a defender of untrammeled Executive 
power. 

One of the primary criticisms of the 
executive branch is that it sometimes as- 
serts the authority to undertake a par- 
ticular action under the legal doctrine of 
inherent executive power. Thus, when- 
ever a specific power is not found in the 
Constitution, an administration, whether 
Democratic or Republican, is tempted to 
take the easy way by stating to its critics 
that its power is inherent. There have 
been many attempts, Mr. President, to 
link Mr. Rehnquist with this doctrine. It 
is this Senator’s belief that in fact Mr. 
Rehnquist rejects this theory. 

In hearings on the Executive’s im- 
poundment of appropriated funds before 
Senator Ervin’s Subcommittee on the 
Separation of Powers, one administration 
witness alluded to the Executive’s power 
to impound funds as inherent regardless 
of congressional intent that moneys be 
spent on specific projects. Mr. Rehnquist, 
on the other hand, did not adopt this 
argument although in the case under 
consideration he reached the same con- 
clusion. He found the discretionary Ex- 
ecutive authority derived solely from the 
statutes enacted by Congress.and com- 
mented that, at least in the domestic 
area, Congress could pass a statute di- 
recting the President to spend appropri- 
ated funds. The constitutional provision 
that the President “take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed” would then 
require that the funds be spent. No in- 
herent power would permit a contrary 
result. This position, I submit, clearly 
does not admit interpreting the nomi- 
nee’s philosophy to be one favoring un- 
checked Executive power. 

During these same hearings Senator 
GURNEY proposed a hypothetical situa- 
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tion in which U.S. intelligence learns of 
an imminent threat by another nation to 
launch a missile directed at the U.S. 
Capitol. He asked whether in the ab- 
sence of congressional action the Presi- 
dent would have the power to act. In the 
remarkable exchange that followed, Pro- 
fessor Miller who sat on the panel and 
who, as you will recall, has charged Mr. 
Rehnquist with advocating unchecked 
governmental power stated: 

May I say that is an instance in which I 
think the President, at least in my judg- 
ment, not only has the power but the obli- 
gation to act in certain instances. But I am 
a little reluctant to put it on the basis of 
law. I am willing to go along with Justice 
Jackson in his opinion in the Korematsu 
case and say there are certain instances 
where we do not want to put the color of 
law on some of these things. If the survival 
of the Nation is at stake, even the survival 
of some soldiers, yes. But put this under the 
color of law, then we are running down dan- 
gerous paths. I would prefer, as Justice 
Jackson said, in the Korematsu case, to go 
ahead and do it, but do not come up to the 
Supreme Court and get a stamp of approval 
for it. (Hearings before the Subcomm. on 
Separation of Powers of the Senate Comm. 
on the Judiciary on Executive Impoundment 
of Appropriated Funds, 92d Cong., 1st Sess. 
252 (1971). 


It seems to me that Mr. Miller, the 
critics of Mr. Rehnquist, has himself in 
this instance made a good statement of 
the doctrine of inherent Executive power. 
Mr. Rehnquist was quick to object to the 
view of the Executive’s ability to act 
without a legal basis and stated his ob- 
jection to Professor Miller's statement as 
follows: 

“If you add that qualification, certainly 
there are many questions that do not readily 
lend themselves to judicial decision. I would 
personally dislike the inference that the 
President is not under law in some situations. 
I agree with the Chairman that if you look 
at the Constitution and read cases like In re 
Neagle and Curtis-Wright, the President has 
the powers under the law that are necessary 
to respond to these emergencies. But I would 
shy away from the doctrine that he is a law 
unto himself under certain circumstances.” 
Id. (emphasis added). 


Mr. President, I submit that this testi- 
mony clearly indicates that the philo- 
sophical learnings of Mr. Rehnquist are 
definitely away from any advocacy of 
unchecked Executive power. 

More emotional than the impoundment 
issue, is the nominee’s advocacy of war- 
rantless wiretaps in cases involving the 
national security. I would remind the 
Senate that five previous Presidents, 
beginning with Franklin Roosevelt, 
asserted such power. In addition, under 
the Omnibus Crime and Safe Streets Act 
of 1968, the Congress authorized Govern- 
ment wiretaps. It expressly stated that 
the President's power in national security 
cases was not to be limited in any way 
by the act. Since the Nixon administra- 
tion inherited both the congressional leg- 
islation and the historical precedents 
from past Congresses and Presidents, it 
can hardly be argued that Mr. Rehnquist 
has advocated some newly devised 
scheme to increase Executive power. 

What is notable is the nominee’s legal 
approach in defending this policy when 
challenged by court action. As the testi- 
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mony in the confirmation hearings make 
clear, the Government originally in- 
tended to argue its case on the basis of an 
inherent executive power to wiretap. 
This theory implies, of course, an execu- 
tive free to act without constitutional 
constraints. At the instigation of Mr. 
Rehnquist, however, others were per- 
suaded that wiretapping creates a con- 
stitutional problem under the fourth 
amendment that must be tackled head 
on. This change of strategy to a clear 
recognition of fourth amendment issues 
and away from the attempt to justify the 
policy on inherent powers indicates, as 
do the impoundment hearings, the nomi- 
nee’s dedication to the rule of law. 

I said earlier that in my estimation, 
Mr. Rehnquist’s philosophy might better 
be characterized as those of a legislative 
populist. He clearly believes that the 
Congress decides policy and when that 
policy is determined, the Executive has 
the duty to carry it out. In discussing 
the wiretapping authority granted by the 
Congress under the 1968 Act the nominee 
has stated: 

“It is not to the Department, but to the 
courts, that any final decision as to the con- 
stitutionality of legislation passed by Con- 
gress is confided....If...the Depart- 
ment of Justice, as it did in this case, proceeds 
on the assumption that it will enforce any 
law enacted by Congress unless its uncon- 
stitutionality is clear beyond a doubt, the 
question is then placed in a position where 
it may ultimately be decided by the courts 
.» . I believe this is a far more faithful 


adherence to our tripartite system of gov- 
ernment than for an agency of the Execu- 
tive Branch, such as the Department of Jus- 


tice, to take it upon itself to decide that a 
law enacted by Congress and signed by the 
President is unconstitutional, and that 
therefor it will not be enforced. (Speech of 
December 2, 1970, at the University of Ha- 
wail.) 


Those who criticize the nominee for 
advocating unchecked Executive power 
would do well to ponder this philosophy. 
It seems to me that a person who re- 
fused to carry ou’, duly enacted measures 
of Congress would be more susceptible to 
charges of executive arrogance than per- 
sons of Mr. Rehnquist’s persuasions who 
feel the execiitive branch is duty bound to 
follow the policies of Congress. 

Another example of his philosophy 
along these lines deals with another pro- 
vision of the 1968 act. That provision can 
be interpreted as providing that the 
Government in a criminal prosecution, 
seek to obtain the admission of confes- 
sions into evidence which, under our 
view of the case would be excluded by 
the rule adopted by the Supreme Court in 
Miranda against Arizona. Although some 
wrongly have suggested that the nominee 
is on record as stating that this case 
should be overruled, what he actually 
said is that the Government should fol- 
low the dictates of Congress. He said: 

It is not at all uneasonable to suggest 
that the government, ff it felt the occasion 
warranted such action and especially if it 
were acting under a mandate from Con- 
gress, would be entirely within the role 
allocated to it under the adversary system 
if it were to ask the Supreme Court of the 
United States to overrule the decision in 
Miranda v. Arizona, (Speech on April 20, 1970 
at the University of Arizona.) 
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This is one more instance, it seems to 
me, where the nominee is unfairly criti- 
cized for arrogating some power to the 
Executive when in fact, he is merely 
advocating that the Executive follow the 
dictates of Congress. 

Just as it cannot fairly be stated that 
the nominee favors unchecked Executive 
power at the expense of the legislative 
branch, neither can it be said that he 
has been unmindful of the constitutional 
role of the courts. He has not criticized 
the Supreme Court and its decisions, al- 
though, as I stated earlier, as an advo- 
cate he believes that the Executive 
should follow the congressional policies 
where Congress has specifically author- 
ized that a reconsideration of certain 
decisions be sought. 

Some have suggested, particularly in 
relation to the May Day arrests, that 
the executive branch had arrogateda to 
itself the determination of what ccnsti- 
tutional rights persons are entitled to. 
An attempt to categorize Mr. Rehnquist’s 
views as adopting this position is mis- 
placed. He has stated, albeit in another 
context, that: 

[T]he Supreme Court is traditionally under 
our system the body to which is confided the 
power to decide the meaning of constitutional 
terms. And I do not think either Congress, 
or the Executive, at least for many years, 
have said that, you know they rather than 
the Supreme Court should hold that power. 

Certainly the Supreme Court gives weight 
to acts of the Executive and of the Congress 
in making its determination, but tradition- 
ally I think its determination rather than 
that of either other branch has been final. 
(Hearings Before the Subcom. on Separation 
of Powers of the Senate Comm. on the Ju- 
diciary on the President's Pocket Veto Pow- 
ers, 92d Cong., Ist Sess, 23 (1971)). 


I submit, Mr. President, that William 
Rehnquist is an ideal nominee for the 
Supreme Court insofar as the interests of 
the Senate and of the entire legislative 
branch are concerned. 

We have heard a good deal of late about 
judicial conservatives and judicial ac- 
tivists. I suggest that regardless of the 
merits of that controversy, on the basis 
of past statements, the nominee can only 
be categorized fairly as an executive con- 
servative. Those who would characterize 
him as an activist have wrongly placed 
their own interpretations on his advo- 
cate’s statements which are admittedly 
strong and effective. I think it entirely 
inappropriate to interpret strong advo- 
cacy as a philosophical position that the 
Executive has unchecked powers. On the 
contrary, Mr. Rehnquist has eschewed 
the easy arguments such as inherent 
powers, and has shown a deep under- 
standing of the fine constitutional dis- 
tinctions that underlie our constitutional 
doctrine of separation of powers. We are 
fortunate to have the opportunity of con- 
firming such a man as Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court. 


LOUIS F. ISON, PRESIDENT, KEN- 
TUCKY FARM BUREAU 


Mr. COOK. Mr. President, recently the 
Louisville Courier-Journal published an 
article about Louis F. Ison, president 
of the Kentucky Farm Bureau. Mr. Ison, 
who calls himself a “one hundred per- 
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cent farmer,” operates a 469-acre farm 
in Mercer County, Ky. Because of the 
many problems facing the farmer these 
days, I would encourage Senators to read 
the views of a farm leader and “one hun- 
dred percent farmer.” I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Louis Ison: Farm BUREAU CHIEF Atso “100 
PERCENT FARMER” 
(By James R. Russell) 

HARRODSBURG, Ky.—The rolling land com- 
prising Highview Acres north of here is a 
rmainiature of Kentucky’s agriculture, with its 
tobacco, livestock, grain and pastures. 

And the man who farms it is a 5-foot 8- 
inch Kentuckian who refers to himself as 
being “one-hundred percent farmer.” 

He is Louis F. Ison, who is starting his sev- 
enth one-year term as the non salaried presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. He quipped in a recent interview, “Ac- 
tually, I'm only 5-714 and just throw in an 
extra half-inch when I feel like bragging a 
little.” 

With his organization totaling 119,265 
family memberships, or some 400,000 persons, 
the 56-year-old farm leader said that agri- 
culture is still the main thrust of his group. 

“We're more conservative in our approach 
than some of the other farm organizations, 
but our objectives are the same,” he said. 

“I believe the future of agriculture is gete 
ting brighter for those of us who can stand 
the pressures. And in a few years, farming 
will be more economically rewarding, but 
first the farmer must have greater bargain- 
ing powers and a more orderly system of 
marketing.” 


BALANCE HUMILITY WITH CONFIDENCE 


Described by one of his colleagues as a 
man wno has successfully balanced humil- 
ity with confidence, Ison sees farming as 
“still a way of life, even with its hard work 
and increasing production costs. 

“The intangible benefits are great,” Ison 
said. He added however, that the farmer 
needs some tangible rewards to keep going. 
Pointing to what he called the “gap” be- 
tween farm income and that of other seg- 
ments of society, Ison said that current farm 
parties, at about 67 per cent, are the lowest 
since the depression of the 1930s. 

“But the productivity of farmers has dou- 
bled that of industrial workers in the past 
10 years, and the price we, as farmers, pay 
for our efficiency is overproduction and lower 
prices,” he said. 

“The consumer is the ultimate benefactor, 
but then the housewife still complains about 
her grocery bill, when in reality her super- 
market cart has everything in it from hard- 
ware to hair nets and shaving cream to panty 
hose,” 

Food is the greatest bargain around today, 
with the consumer spending about 17 per 
cent of his disposable income to eat, Ison 
said, The food bill in some countries takes 
80 per cent or more of the family’s earnings, 
he noted. 

BELIEVES FARMERS SHOULD UNITE 

Normally low-keyed, but capable of pro- 
ducing a theatrical flourish, Ison acknowl- 
edge two prejudices: agriculture and the 
Farm Bureau. 

He said that the political potency of the 
“farm bloc” is a thing of the past, but that 
the farmers voices can still be heard if united. 

“And those voices are best combined 
through farm organizations, particularly 
Farm Bureau; if I didn’t believe that, I 
shouldn’t be president of it,” he said. 

Besides low farm income, Ison sees or- 
ganized labor's continued demands for wage 
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hikes as among the biggest problems fac- 
ing the country. 

“Labor must be willing to accept controls 
and restrains like everybody else,” he said 
indicating that increased labor demands puts 
added pressure on the farmer through rising 
costs of farm production needs. 

“I don’t see the rapid decline in the family 
farm as many people do,” he said, “but each 
year there's a greater number of people who 
farm along with (holding) a job in town. 
These people have an intense interest and 
love for the farm, and I definitely see a place 
in agriculture for the part-time farmers,” 

BELIEVES IN COUNTY AGENTS 

Ison, a 1936 graduate of the University of 
Kentucky College of Agriculture, is strong 
supporter of the Extension Service, and said 
that his organization was instrumental in the 
return last year to the county agent system 
back after UK had changed the program in 
favor of area specialists. 

He said that county agents are still the 
main and most reliable source of information 
available to a farmer, and he chided Ken- 
tucky’s farmers for not taking greater ad- 
vantage of UK's Cooperative Extension Serv- 
ice. 

Ison and two partners, Douglas Brown, 44, 
and David Canada, 22, farm 469 acres in Mer- 
cer County. It’s a general farming operation, 
Ison explained, including 6.7 acres of burley 
tobacco, a 40-cow dairy herd, 80 purebred 
Angus brood cows, grain and pastures. 

Ison is a charter member of the Mercer 
County Farm Bureau, organized in 1941, and 
he has held several posts in the Kentucky 
organization before being elected president 
in 1965. 

He is one of the seven directors from the 
Southern region on the national board and 
on the 27-member board of directors of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 

His Farm Bureau duties take him away 
from his farm about half of his time, he said, 
and his wife, Alma, interjected that she’d 
been practically a widow for six years, & pe- 
riod that corresponds with her husband's 
term as president. 

Elaborating on his absences from home, 
Ison told this story on his mother-in-law, 
Mrs. Lee Sanders, who at 94 is having a little 
hearing trouble: 

She answered the phone one evening, and 
it was Ison calling to say that he wouldn’t 
be in for supper. “Say you won't be in all 
summer? Well, all right,” Mrs. Sanders said, 
hanging up the telephone. 


POINTLESS FINCH 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, Mr. Pete 
Laine, one of our leading reporters cover- 
ing the Latin American scene, calls Rob- 
ert’s Finch’s travels to six Latin coun- 
tries “pointless.” Mr. Laine sums up my 
views quite well. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his article published in the 
Miami Herald of November 12, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To SEE Our LATIN “Frienps”?—Fincu Is OFF 
ON A POINTLESS TRIP 
(By Pete Leine) 

WasHincton.—White House counselor 

Robert Finch left for Latin America Thurs- 


day on a trip so pointless on the surface 
that some feel it must have secret goals. 

Will Finch do a Kissinger by feigning sick- 
ness while he slips into Chile to make friends 
with Cuban Premier Castro, the hemisphere’s 
other prominent tourist? 

It’s hardly likely. Finch, unlike Kissinger, 
is sort of a spare wheel around the White 
House. Critics say he knows nothing about 
Cuba anyway and little more about the rest 
of Latin America. 
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Yet he is taking a 19-member party to 
six nations in two weeks as a personal rep- 
resentative of President Nixon on what is 
firmly labeled a Presidential trip. 

Such trips are rarely made without pur- 
pose, yet two advance press conferences have 
failed to make clear just why Finch has 
packed his bags. 

At the second news conference Wednesday 
he went out of his way to deny again that he 
will discuss removal of Nixon’s import sur- 
charge, which is the other main issue in U.S 
Latin affairs. 

Finch has given these vague reasons for 
his journey: he will “sign a number of minor 
agreements .. . review economic ques- 
tions . . . demonstrate President Nixon’s con- 
tinuing concern ... carry on the dialog... 
do a lot of listening.” 

The U.S. Information Agency reported that 
Finch was going to try to halt the flow of 
drugs into the United States from Latin 
America—but Finch failed to mention drugs 
at either of his news gatherings. 

All this failed to satisfy the Washington 
grapevine, which has speculated instead that 
Nixon was obliged to make some sort of show- 
ing for the long-neglected region—and chose 
to send Finch because Secretary of State Wil- 
liam Rogers couldn’t spare the time. 

Finch, it is suggested, has been told to try 
to soothe the Latins so they won't cause his 
boss too many headaches in 1972. 

If Finch embraces his hosts too hard, he 
may get spiked by their medals. Five of the 
six nations he is visiting are dictatorships. 

When he was asked why he was not going 
to any of the few remaining Latin democ- 
racies. Finch said it just happened there 
wasn't any business there to attend to. 

The nations on his schedule are Peru, Ecua- 
dor, Argentina, Brazil, Honduras and Mexico. 
Also going are Assistant Secretary of State 
Charles Meyer, Surgeon General Jesse Stein- 
feld, and White House Communications Di- 
rector Herb Klein. 

At Wednesday’s press conference, Finch 
became the first administration official to 
challenge, at least publicly, Treasury Secre- 
tary John Connally’s view that the United 
States has no friends left in Latin America. 

“I heartily disagree,” Finch told a ques- 
tioner. “We have a great many friends there.” 

He said he was “pleasantly surprised” that 
18 of the 22 Latin nations backed the United 
States in the U.N. showdown on the China 
issue, 

His party is due back in the United States 
Thanksgiving Day. 


MORE EVIDENCE ON CIGARETTES 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the Tobacco 
Institute, in its zeal to put doubts in the 
public mind and, by the way, to increase 
sales of cigarettes, purchased, undoubt- 
edly for a large sum of money, full-page 
advertising space in the program of the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts. The headline of the adver- 
tisement is “The Question About Smoking 
and Health Is Still a Question” and is 
replete with the same arguments which 
have been fully answered by medical sci- 
ence years ago. 

It is offensive to me to find more of 
the twisted denials of medical conse- 
quences of smoking from the Tobacco In- 
stitute, in the concert program of a build- 
ing memorializing a great American 
President, the man who, among his other 
achievements in his too short life, com- 
missioned the Surgeon General’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Smoking and 
Health. The very statement offered in the 
advertisement is untrue, answered re- 
peatedly by responsible medical people. 

Since the Tobacco Institute is contin- 
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uing to grasp at straws, here is one they 
might roll in their next cigarette. It is a 
report which comes from, of all places, 
the University of Louisville Medical 
School. The report tells us of the research 
of Dr. Condict Moore, who found that in 
203 cigarette smokers who were success- 
fully treated for cancer by surgery or X- 
rays, 40 percent of those who continued 
smoking got a second cancer, whereas 
only 6 percent of those who quit ended 
up with cancer again. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article concerning this mat- 
ter, published in the New York Times of 
October 26, 1971, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RECURRENCE OF CANCER Is LINKED IN STUDY 
To CONTINUED SMOKING 


(By Lawrence K. Altman) 


Cigarette smokers who continue the habit 
after being successfully treated for cancer 
face a much greater risk of developing an- 
other cancer in their mouths, throats, voice 
boxes or lungs than do persons who quit 
smoking after successful treatment, a Louis- 
ville physician has reported. 

The physician, Dr. Condict Moore of the 
University of Louisville Medical School, said 
that he had studied 203 cigarette smokers 
who had been successfuly treated for cancer 
by surgery or X-rays. 

He said that 40 per cent who went on 
smoking got a second cancer in areas ex- 
posed to smoking, whereas just 6 percent of 
those people who quit got another malig- 
nancy. 

Dr. Moore emphasized that the statistical 
difference indicated that the new cancers 
resulted from continued tobacco exposure 
rather than from recurrences of the old 
malignancies. 

“The difference in second cancer incidence 
is surprisingly large,” the Louisville physi- 
cian said in the issue of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association that was pub- 
lished yesterday. Dr. Moore noted that his 
difference occurred in people who stopped 
smoking even “at the relatively advanced 
age of nearly 60 years.” 

Dr. Moore said that the 203 persons in his 
continuing study had had their cancers 
controlled for an average of seven years. The 
period of successful cancer control ranged 
from three to 18 years. 

All 203 patients, who were treated at a city 
hospital, a Veterans Administration hospital 
or a private office in Louisville, were strongly 
advised to stop smoking to reduce the risk 
of developing a second malignancy because 
Dr. Moore said they had “a fundamental 
predisposition to cancer.” 

Of the 203 patients, more than half, or 122, 
kept on smoking cigaretts and 49 (40 per 
cent) acquired second cancers in their 
mouths, throats, windpipes or lungs. In con- 
trast, Dr. Moore said that of the 81 former 
smokers, just five got another cancer in the 
anatomical areas that were exposed to to- 
bacco smoke. 

Dr. Moore said that it was unlikely that 
an inability to stop smoking might be a 
symptom, rather than a cause, of a basic, 
constitutional predisposition to cancer. 


GAO REPORT ON POULTRY 
PLANTS 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, yester- 
aay I released a report prepared by the 
General Accounting Office concerning the 
unsanitary conditions which exist in 
many poultry slaughterhouses and pack- 
aging plants. The GAO inspected 68 
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plants across the country, about one-fifth 
of the plants in the Nation. Americans 
ate more than a billion and a half pounds 
of poultry from these plants last year. 

The names of the 68 plants inspected 
by the GAO between October 1970 and 
March 1971 have now been made avail- 
able to me together with a report pre- 
pared by the Department of Agriculture 
giving the Department’s description of 
the current status of the 68 plants. 

The GAO found that every plant had 
some deficiencies when inspected, with 
sanitary facilities at many being virtu- 
ally nonexistent. The GAO has declared 
that it believes conditions in these plants 
are probably typical of conditions in most 
poultry factories and slaughterhouses. 

The Department of Agriculture, 
charged with the responsibility of en- 
forcing Federal meat and poultry. in- 
spection laws, has found that many of 
the plants continue to have substantial 
violations. 

I am confident that unless something 
is done to change our present regula- 
tory system, a GAO report in 2 more 
years will uncover the same deplorable 
conditions once again. Apparently Up- 
ton Sinclair’s 65-year-old book, “The 
Jungle,” is going to continue to be an 
accurate description of contemporary 
America. 

Something must be done to change 
this situation. If Federal regulation of 
food processing is to be meaningful, it 
must be carried out by agencies whose 
highest priority is the health and safety 
of consumers. The Department of Ag- 
riculture has come to represent too many 
other interests to protect consumers ef- 
fectively. It may be necessary to transfer 
its consumer protection functions to an 
agency responsive to consumers, with 
general responsibility for food plant 
regulation. 

Even reorganizing the Federal food in- 
spection system will not be sufficient, 
however. Time after time we have seen 
institutions designed to protect the con- 
sumer fail in their mission. I have, there- 
fore, supported legislation to establish 
an independent Consumer Protection 
Agency with authority to represent the 
interests of consumers before other 
agencies. 

Many who opposed my bill last year, 
including the administration, now sup- 
port the independent agency concept. 
The dispute this year is over the scope 
of the consumer advocate’s right to par- 
ticipate on behalf of consumers in an- 
other agency’s activities. 

My legislation would insure that the 
Consumer Protection Agency would have 
the right to participate to protect the 
consumer’s interest in any agency deci- 
sion. Under my bill, for example, the 
Consumer Agency would be able to par- 
ticipate in Government’s decisions con- 
cerning its inspection programs. 

The House bill to create a Consumer 
Protection Agency is also now before my 
Subcommittee on Executive Reorganiza- 
tion and Government Research. Unfor- 


tunately, the House bill fails to give the 
Consumer Agency adequate authority to 
protect the interests of consumers. 


For example, the House bill would not 
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give the Consumer Advocate the right to 
participate in most of the important de- 
cisions taken by the Department of Agri- 
culture with respect to inspection of food 
plants. The Advocate could not partici- 
pate in Agriculture Department decisions 
to close or suspend the operation of a 
plant; in decisions about the rules for in- 
spectors looking for violations; or in 
decisions about the resources to be de- 
voted by the Agriculture Department to 
its inspection programs. The sorry con- 
ditions that now prevail in spite of the 

Agriculture Department's inspection pro- 

grams graphically illustrate the need 

for the presence of a consumer advocate 
in the regulatory process at all of these 
decision points. 

But even if we develop an effective in- 
spection system, we will still have to de- 
pend to a great degree on the food pack- 
agers and processors themselves to make 
certain that the system works. Federal 
inspectors cannot be present every day. 
Private industry has the primary respon- 
sibility to assure that its products are 
wholesome, safe and clean. This does not 
seem too much to ask. In the past, how- 
ever, the only times the industry seems 
to have shown much interest in clean- 
ing its own house is after the publication 
of reports by the General Accounting 
Office. 

We cannot wait 2 years between every 
housecleaning and allow pollution of our 
food supply in the meantime. 

I ask unanimous consent that the list 
of 68 plants and the Agriculture Depart- 
ment report on their current status be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GAO REPORT 

PLANTS INCLUDED IN GAO REPORT TO ILLUSTRATE 
THE TYPES OF SANITATION PROBLEMS AT THE 
PLANTS GAO VISITED 
Case study, name of plant, and location 
Plant A; Marshall Durbin & Co., Inc., Jas- 

per, Alabama. 

Plant B; Great Lakes Duck Farm; La Porte, 
Indiana. 

Plant C; Luck’s, Inc.; Seagrove, North Caro- 
fina. 

Plant D; Yoakum Packing, Ltd.; Yoakum, 
Texas. 

LISTING OF PLANTS SELECTED AT RANDOM AND 
VISITED BY THE GENERAL ACCOUNTING OF- 
FICE 

Plant number, name of plant, and location 

Alabama 

192; Gold Kist, Inc. (formerly Pillsbury 
Farms); Guntersville. 

413; Gold Kist Poultry; Boaz. 

1317; Wayne Poultry Company; 
ville. 

1254; Valley Industries, Inc.; Ashland. 

323; Ralston Purina Company; Trussville. 

Arkansas 

457; Springdale Farms, Division of George’s 
Feed & Supply Co., Inc. (formerly Demand 
Foods Co.); Springdale. 

208; Springdale Farms, Division of George’s 
Feed & Supply Co., Inc. (formerly Loyd’s 
Poultry Processing Co., Inc.); Springdale. 

138; Campbell Soup Company; Fayetteville. 

963; Ralston Purina Company; Springdale. 

607; Garrett Poultry Co., Inc.; Rogers. 

112; Franz Foods of Arkansas, Inc.; Green 


Forest. 
350; J-M Poultry Packing Co., Inc.; 31 Do- 


rado. 


Albert- 
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275; Valmac, Inc.; Pine Bluff. 
121; J. K. Southerland, Inc.; Clinton. 
212; C. Finkbeiner, Inc.; Little Rock. 
846; Hanford Produce Company; Clarks- 
ville. 
Georgia 
1480; Tip Top Poultry, Inc.; Marietta. 
243; Wilson Laurel Farms, Inc.; Cumming. 
1272; Swift & Company; Douglas. 
311; Swift & Company; Gainesville. 
1279; Conagra, Inc. (formerly Red Hat 
Poultry); Dalton. 
184; Elberton Poultry Company; Elberton. 
40; Pillsbury Farms; Ellijay. 
7373; Talmadge Farms, Division of Cagle’s, 
Inc., Lovejoy. 
1277; Gold Kist Poultry, Athens. 
1246; Gold Kist Poultry, Canton. 
1257; Marell Poultry Company, Murrayville. 
865; Eng Frozen Foods, Atlanta. 
North Carolina 
510; Rose Hill Poultry Corp., Rose Hill. 
844; Watson Seafood & Poultry Co., Inc., 
Raleigh. 
1324; Gerber Products Co., Ashville. 
1; Holly Farms Poultry Ind., Inc., Wilkes- 
boro. 
842; B&H Foods, Inc., Charlotte. 
14; Holly Farms Poultry Ind., Inc., Hid- 
denite. 
16; Mid-State Farm Coop. Co., Silver City. 
187; Morton Frozen Foods, Concord. 
1399; Luck’s Inc., Seagrove. 
Texas 
812; Market Produce Co., Inc., Division of 
Pilgrim Industries, Inc., Arlington. 
647; Byerly Foods, Inc., Dallas. 
2276; Whiteman Foods, Alto. 
175; Burgess Poultry Market, Inc., Nacog- 
doches. 
973; Ralston Purina Company, 
doches. 
508; City Poultry Processing Co., Houston. 
788; Yoakum Packing, Ltd., Yoakum. 
1137; Holly Farms, Inc. (formerly Reneau 
Bros. Poultry & Egg Co., Inc.), Seguin. 
845; Mott’s Inc. of Mississippi, Nixon. 
7035; Taylor Turkey Ranch, Ovalo. 
7050; Hill Country Foods, Goldthwaite. 
635; Plantation Foods, Inc., Waco. 
13; Campbell Soup Company, Paris. 
430; Handy-Andy, Inc., San Antonio, 
LISTING OF PLANTS INCLUDED IN PRIOR REPORT 
AND VISITED BY THE GENERAL ACCOUNTING 
OFFICE 
Plant number, name of plant, and location 
Alabama 
1307; Marshall Durbin & Co., Inc., Jasper. 
Illinois 
762; A. F. Murmann & Co., Rockford. 
Michigan 
1234; Nottawa Gardens Corp., Athens. 
Minnesota 
279; Swift and Company, Marshall. 
Mississippi 
1262; Hens Incorporated, Bay Springs. 
308; B. C. Rogers & Sons, Inc., Morton. 
North Carolina 
802; Southeastern Poultry of North Caro- 
lina, Charlotte. 
449; Swift & Co., Greensboro. 
Ohio 
6810; United Poultry, Inc., Cleveland. 
Virginia 
56; Rockingham Poultry Marketing Co- 
operative, Inc., Broadway. 
199; Rockingham Poultry Marketing Co- 
operative, Inc., Stanley. 
Wisconsin 
161; Brakebush Brothers, Inc., Westfield. 


301; Dairyland Poultry, Inc., Endeavor. 
254; Hartwig’s Poultry Farm, Inc., Johnson 


Creek. 


Nacog- 
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1237; Wright Broiler Co., Inc., Shawano. 
701; Tillman Produce Co., Inec., Wilton. 


Indiana 
1365; Great Lakes Duck Farm, La Porte. 


STATEMENT PREPARED BY THE CONSUMER AND 
MARKETING SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE, ON STATUS OF SANITATION AS OF 
NOVEMBER 10, 1971 IN PLANTS VISITED BY 
THE GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


CURRENT STATUS OF SANITATION AT FED- 
ERALLY INSPECTED PLANTS 
Marshall Durbin and Co., Jasper, Ala., P 1307 
The overall condition of this plant has 
improved since the GAO visit. However, 
crowded conditions result in maintenance 
problems and present an unsatisfactory ap- 
pearance. Problems continue to be experi- 
enced with condensation associated with 
ice augers and the offal house. Corrections 
to structural deficiencies are underway. New 
ceiling for the eviscerating room is being 
programmed for completion at an early date. 
Improved supervisory control has been estab- 
lished and the plant has received specific 
instructions regarding continued application 
of sanitary requirements. Failure to main- 
tain acceptable standards will result in 
withdrawal of Federal inspection. 


A. F. Murmaun & Co., Rockford, IH., P 762 


A marked upgrading of plant facilities and 
daily sanitation instituted by the Company 
has resulted in satisfactory compliance to 
approved product standards. Driveways and 
parking lot are improved through resur- 
facing and accumulation of debris around 
plant has been removed. Additional action 
is programmed such as floor repair and clean- 
up of overhead lights and conveyors. Present 
conditions of the establishment would pro- 
vide grant of inspection. 


Great Lakes Duck Farm, La Porte, Ind., 
P 1365 


Inspection was suspended from this plant 
because of unsatisfactory conditions of the 
facility and the failure of the Company 
management to effect corrections. The sus- 
pension remained in effect until all correc- 
tions were made. Operations resumed on Oc- 
tober 8, 1971. 


Nottawa Gardens, Corp., Athens, Mich., P 1234 


Slaughter of poultry has not been con- 
ducted at this plant for the past 10 months. 
Some structural changes are necessary and 
these are being accomplished. The facility 
is acceptable at this time for a grant of 
Federal inspection. Continued maintenance 
and more attention to detail in cleanup is 
required. 

Swift & Co., Marshall Minn., P 279 

This plant is being maintained and op- 
erated in an acceptable sanitary manner, 
The facility is no longer considered a prob- 


lem plant with reference to sanitation re- 
quirements. 


Hens, Inc., Bay Springs, Miss., P 1262 
This plant presents continuing problems 
because of facility sanitations control. The 


Company management is considering a move 
to a new location. 

B.C. Rogers & Sons, Morton, Miss., P 308 

Present operations of the plant are ac- 
ceptable to approved product sanitation. A 
number of deficiencies in equipment and fa- 
cilities have been corrected or improved. Un- 
acceptable items noted in the last supervis- 
ory inspection pertain to facility and equip- 
ment which are of daily routine mainte- 
nance. 

Southeastern Poultry of North Carolina, 

Charlotte, N.C., P 802 

Present condition of this facility is such 
that a grant of Federal inspection would be 
approved. Although an older plant, accept- 
able product sanitation is achieved on a con- 
tinuing basis. 
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Swift & Co., Greensboro, N.C., P 449 
Federal inspection has been withdrawn 


from this establishment and the facility is 
closed. 


United Poultry Inc., Cleveland, Ohio P 6810 


A number of minor variations to acceptable 
requirements exist at this plant. However, 
none involve product contamination. There 
is intensive programming to correct minor 
deficiencies. Supervisors have been instructed 
to assure that maintenance program is car- 
ried out and maintained daily. 


Rockingham Poultry Marketing Cooperative, 
Inc., Broadway, Va., P 56 

This plant has shown marked improvement 
in plant facility maintenance and in ap- 
proved sanitation requirements. Insect and 
rodent control is now satisfactory. There are 
no current deadlines for facility change or 
major structural improvements in the 
slaughter operations. A part of the plant 
operation has been rejected and facility and 
equipment deficiencies will be corrected be- 
fore opreations are allowed to resume. 


Rockingham Poultry Marketing Cooperative, 
Inc., Stanley, Va., P 199 

Overall operation of this establishment is 

satisfactory. Daily sanitation acceptability, 

both preoperational and operational, meets 

acceptable standards, There are no major pro- 

ed changes necessary at this time. 

Plant modeling has achieved desired results in 
the production of wholesome product. 


BakeBush Brothers, Inc., Westfield, Wis., P 
161 


This plant has modern facilities and equip- 
ment and are generally maintained in good 
condition. More attention is being given to 
daily routine sanitation and several minor fa- 
cility improvements are being made. Line 
speed is being controlled to assure proper 
ready-to-cook product and sanitation re- 
quirements. 


Dairyland Poultry, Inc., Endeavor, Wis. 
P 301 


The facilities of this establishment are 
marginal. Although the plant has made a 
number of facility and equipment improve- 
ments the general condition of the buildings 
presents a continuing problem. Plant layout 
is not satisfactory for efficient operation and 
inspection. Concerted effort is being made to 
correct all sanitation deficiencies. Lacking 
corrections by plant management the plant 
will be denied Federal inspection. 


Hartwig’s Poultry Farm, Inc., Johnson Creek, 
Wis., P 254 

This plant’s further processing facilities 
were reconditioned in January 1971, which 
involved the processing room, freezer, cooler, 
shipping-receiving and dry storage areas. 
Slaughter operations have been rejected since 
January 1971, and inspection will not be 
granted unless major renovation is accom- 
plished. 


Wright Broiler Co., Inc., Shawano, Wis. 
P 1237 


Inspection was withdrawn on April 20, 
1971. 
Tillman Produce Co., Inc., Wilton, Wis., P 701 

This facility is producing wholesome prod- 
uct although the age of the buildings and 
some equipment will continue to present a 
problem to management and the inspection 
personnel. Although extensive renovation was 
performed in early 1971, continuous main- 
tenance on a daily basis is required and is be- 
ing performed. 
Gold Kist, Inc. (formerly Pillsbury Farms), 

Guntersville, Ala., P 192 

Deficiencies in this plant have been pro- 
grammed with plant management. The plant 
has closed at times in an effort to meet their 
responsibilities. The inspector-in-charge has 
been directed to make sure that operations 
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are such that will eliminate contaminated 
product from being shipped. Rust on the ice 
crushes is much improved. There is a con- 
tinuous program to remove the rollers one 
at a time to remove the rust. Condensation is 
being controlled to the extent that it is not 
contaminating the product. The offal loading 
area is not completely enclosed. Moisture test 
indicates that product is in compliance. 


Gold Kist Poultry, Boas, Ala., P 413 


Several facility and equipment changes 
have been made in this plant. At the pres- 
ent, inspectors must resort to halting opera- 
tions more than would normally be expected. 
Items such as drip pans and flumes to di- 
rect excessive water to floor drains are needed. 
These items plus adjustments on new equip- 
ment, particularly the changing of eviscerat- 
ing lines to eliminate dragging viscera, are 
to be corrected immediately. The offal facility 
is not acceptable. The present hopper cannot 
properly be cleaned and will be replaced or 
modified as soon as management determines 
which is most economical. Until such time, 
inspectors have been instructed to double 
check offal operations. The final product is 
acceptable and potential is good for a much 
smoother operation. 


Wayne Poultry Company, Albertville, Ala., 
P1317 

This plant is generally good. Recent reviews 
have shown that inspectors need to insist on 
better housekeeping, both prior to and dur- 
ing operations. Inspectors have been instruct- 
ed to follow through on routine sanitation 
and also repair cooler walls and correct defi- 
ciencies regarding outside openings. The fin- 
ished product in this plant is very acceptable 
and with more attention to the above items, 
we can see no problems with this operation. 
Valley Industries, Inc., Ashland, Ala., p. 1254 


Inspection supervision is much better in 
this plant. The inspector-in-charge has evi- 
denced intensions of maintaining a clean 
plant. Plant management is more coopera- 
tive in correcting and dealing with problems 
involved in a food producing plant. Water 
sediments have been eliminated with the ad- 
dition of two filters. The general conditions 
of this plant are good. Unacceptable condi- 
tions found on a preoperative sanitation are 
corrected before operations begin. 


Ralston Purina Company, Trussville, Ala., p. 
323 


This plant should be considered as good, 
the major problem being an ineffective 
maintenance program. Augers and pipes 
must be repaired to prevent condensation. 
This is to be corrected immediately. Con- 
tinuous chillers need seam repairs to elim- 
inate possible contamination and to provide 
greater ease in cleaning. Until the chiller 
seams are repaired, inspectors will assure 
that sanitation is acceptable before opera- 
tions begin. This can be done but requires 
more surveillance from inspection and in 
turn costs the plant more in operating time 
and labor. Regardless, management and in- 
spectors have been instructed that operations 
are not to be allowed unless sanitation is 
acceptable. 


Springdale Farms (formerly Demand Foods 
Co.) Springdale, Ark., p. 457 

This is an older plant that is showing 
some deterioration, but is being kept ac- 
ceptable for Federal inspection by an on- 
going maintenance program. Much galvanized 
metal has ben replaced by stainless steel. 
Repair of facilities is being made on a con- 
tinuing basis; also housekeeping and sani- 
tation are greatly improved. Additional ac- 
tion is programmed such as improved light- 
ing and the repair of damaged walls, doors 
and floors. 


Springdale Farms (formerly Loyd’s Poultry 
Processing Co.) Springdale, Ark., p. 208 


Sanitation in this plant has greatly im- 
proved. Operations have been halted numer- 
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ous times but results have been realized. 
Deadlines have been given on maintenance 
and repairs of facilities and equipment. No 
product is allowed in the cooler unless tight- 
ly wrapped with plastic covers. A new cool- 
er is scheduled for completion April 1, 1972. 
This plant has changed management and 
seem to want to comply with the regula- 
tions. While we get verbal understanding of 
problems that must be corrected, the halt- 
ing of operations brings forth the usual tense 
relationships. Inspectors and management 
haye been informed that there will be no 
let up until compliance is attained. 
Campbell Soup Co., Fayettville, Ark., P 138 

This plant has recently completed and 
occupied a new facility. The facilities re- 
viewed by GAO have been completely re- 
placed. On the last review of this new facility 
no unacceptable items were recorded. 


Ralston Purina Company, Springdale, 
Ark. P 963 
This plant is acceptable and no major prob- 

lems are encountered with sanitation and 
facilities. The problem of condensate has 
been corrected by installation of a new ven- 
tilation system. Some condensate is still pres- 
ent over the crovac freezing system but no 
danger of product contamination exists. This 
system is enclosed and the product is pro- 
tected at all times. Operations are smooth 
and sanitation is well above minimum 
standards. 

Garret Poultry Co., Rogers, Ark. P 607 

This plant is in generally good condition 

both from the standpoint of facilities and 
operations. Facilities and equipment have 
only minor deficiencies and are corrected on 
a normal plant maintenance program. De- 
ficiencies in sanitation are caused by an ap- 
parent labor problem of management. This 
makes it more difficult for inspection per- 
sonnel to maintain an adequate sanitation 
program which is evidenced by the amount 
of down time this plant has in order to 
operate. 

Franz Food of Arkansas, Inc., Green 

Forest, Ark, P 112 


Facility and equipment problems in this 
plant have nearly all been programmed for 
repair or replacement. Work is progressing 
well on walls and floors that needed repair. 
Much has already been completed. About 
the only problem at this time is minor fa- 
cllity corrections. 


J-M Poultry Packing Company, Inc., El 
Dorado, Ark. P 350 

This plant presently is acceptable for Fed- 
eral inspection. Extensive remodeling is now 
in progress. Glass board has been installed 
to eliminate flaking paint on walls of the 
ice pack cooler. Sanitation is being handled 
on a daily basis. 

Valmac, Inc., Pine Bluff, Atk. P 275 

Peeling paint from ceilings and walls was 
a constant problem in this plant. Paint was 
barely six months old when problems forced 
the scraping of flaking paint before opera- 
tions began on a daily basis. These areas have 
now been sandblasted and resealed. The 
maintenance program is effective and does 
not interfere with daily operations, Sanita- 
tion is acceptable with no problems encoun- 
tered with the final product. 
J. K. Southerland, Inc., Clinton, Ark. P 121 

The overall condition of this plant is good. 
On the last review no unacceptable items 
were recorded. Flaking paint on some walls 
has been corrected by repainting. The re- 
view indicates this plant is producing a 
wholesome product under satisfactory con- 
ditions. 
Cc. Finkbeiner, Inc., Little Rock, Ark. P 212 

Considerable renovation of this plant has 
been completed over the past twelve months. 
Sanitation problems encountered are handled 
on a daily basis by the assigned inspector 
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and in no way detract from the overall fa- 

cility. Maintenance and housekeeping pro- 

cedures have progressed nicely. 

Hanford Produce Company, Clarksville, Ark. 
P 846 


This plant is presently acceptable for Fed- 
eral inspection. Continued maintenance is re- 
quired due to normal wear and tear. 


Tip Top Poultry, Inc., Marietta, Ga. P 1480 


Sanitation and housekeeping are basical- 
ly acceptabie in this plant. Some improve- 
ments have been made in physical structures 
and others have been programmed with man- 
agement. Holes in the floors of shipping dock 
have been repaired. Non-potable water lines 
have been identified. Chiller joints have 
been properly sealed. All areas of product 
contact were clean before operations began 
at the time of the last review. 


Wilson Laurel Farms, Inc., Cumming, Ga. 
43 


All deficient areas in this plant are cor- 
rectable and have been scheduled with plant 
management. All areas with sanitation de- 
ficiencies are corrected prior to the starting 
of operations. Only boxed or covered product 
is permitted in the cooler until the sched- 
uled refinishing is completed. 

Swift and Company, Douglas, Ga. P 1272 

Many improvements have been made in 
this plant. The management has accepted 
their responsibilities in operating a food pro- 
ducing plant. A complete review was made 
on September 20, 1971. A score of 93.5 was 
recorded which indicates the improvement in 
this plant. Acceptable product is being pro- 
duced under acceptable conditions. 


Swift and Company, Gainsville, Ga. P 311 
Inspection withdrawn June 1971. 


Conagra, Inc. (formerly Red Hat Poultry) 
Dalton, Ga. P 1279 


Some walls are in need of repair, partic- 
ularly the cooler. The offal door and conveyor 
need replacing. These deficiencies have been 
programmed for repairs and deadlines given 
plant management. Problems have been en- 
countered with particles of paint in the ice- 
making room. The paint has been scraped 
and the ceiling cleaned to preclude any con- 
tamination of ice. In general maintenance 
has been a problem but has improved. Plant 
management and inspection personnel have 
been well informed as to their responsibili- 
ties and will be expected to maintain san- 
itary operation and a wholesome product at 
all times. 


Elberton Poultry Company P 184 


The facilities, sanitation and operations in 
this plant have greatly improved since the 
GAO review. Only minor deficiencies have 
been encountered on recent reviews. The last 
review showed no items being marked un- 
acceptable, however, there were items noted 
that needed correction. 


Pilisbury Farms, Ellijay, Ga. P 40 


This plant is well equipped to meet in- 
spection standards. There is ample room for 
equipment, good lighting and facilities. The 
main problem is a lack of a continuing sani- 
tation program. Daily checks by inspectors 
have had to be increased and the plant 
placed on a “go-no-go” basis. Some floors need 
repairs and have been programmed for com- 
pletion. The ceiling in coolers need work. 
No product is allowed in coolers without 
complete protection. With increased surveil- 
lance from inspectors and efforts by plant 
management on the above-mentioned areas, 
this should be a good plant. At present there 
is no product contamination and the end 
product is acceptable. 

Talmadge Farms, Division of Cagle’s Inc., 

Lovejoy, Ga., P 373 

During the past 10 months this plant has 
maintained a continuous program of im- 
provements. A two-story building has been 
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completed. The canning and sausage opera- 
tions have been moved into this building. A 
new floor has been poured in the old canning 
room. This room will not be used until the 
walls and ceiling are completed. Four rooms 
in the dry curing department have been re- 
modeled and the others have been pro- 
grammed for completion. The floor has been 
patched in the old cooler and a new cooler 
is under construction. On the last review no 
product contamination was observed. All 
equipment had been properly cleaned before 
operations began. 

Gold Kist Poultry, Athens, Ga., P 1246 

There has been a tremendous amount of 
remodeling done in this plant. A new floor 
has been poured in the eviscerating room. 
A new ice room has been completed. The out- 
side area has been paved. Sanitation is much 
better throughout the plant. Supervision has 
directed both management and inspection of 
their responsibilities. A new ceiling is being 
programmed for the eviscerating room. Other 
minor deficiencies are continually being cor- 
rected on a day to day basis. 


Gold Kist Poultry, Canton, Ga., P 1246 


This plant is an older building and prob- 
ably could not be made a thing of beauty 
without completely rebuilding from the 
ground up. Improvements have been made 
in facilities and equipment, but much is still 
to be desired. The final product is whole- 
some and sanitation is acceptable. Inspec- 
tors must constantly be on guard for sanita- 
tion deficiencies; however, operations are 
halted and frequent clean-ups are accom- 
plished. Management accepts the fact that 
operations will be hampered in order that we 
complete the objective of a wholesome prod- 
uct. This plant will be closed the week of 
Thanksgiving and new ceilings installed. 
Plant management will determine before 
January 1, 1972, whether to completely re- 
novate the present facility or build a new 
plant. Regardless of the decision to renovate 
or build, acceptable sanitation will be main- 
tained. 


Marell Poultry Company, Murrayville, Ga., 
P 1257 


This is a relatively new plant and has no 
great problems. Preoperative sanitation is a 
problem and new procedures have been im- 
plemented. Inspectors are instructed to place 
reject tags on any equipment and not allow 
operations to begin until the equipment is 
satisfactory. The inspector in charge is to 
report daily to his officer in charge until fur- 
ther notice. Another problem of pest control 
in non-product areas has been solved. In gen- 
eral this plant is good and certainly a whole- 
some product is the end result. 


Eng Frozen Foods, Atlanta, Ga., P 865 


Operations discontinued (inspection with- 
drawn, June 1971). 


Rose Hill Poultry Corp., Rose Hill, N.C. P 510 


Improvements at this plant have pro- 
gressed satisfactorily. Maintenance of pro- 
duction areas has presented little problem. 
Better housekeeping practices in mainte- 
mance rooms and the box storage area has 
been accomplished. Also, additional lights 
have been installed and security over con- 
demned materials has been increased. This 
plant meets requirements for operating un- 
der Federal inspection. 


Watson Seafood and Poultry Co., Inc., Ra- 
leigh, N.C. P 844 


Considerable progress has been made on 
the facilities of this plant in the past year. 
Walls and ceilings have been repaired. De- 
ficiencies also existed in the handling of 
condemned products, in the workshop and 
box storage areas, and the holding cooler. All 
of these items have been corrected. A few 
minor deficiencies are in the process of being 
corrected. Company management has ac- 
cepted their responsibilities for sanitation 
and good operating procedures. 
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Gerber Products Co., Ashville, N.C. P 1324 

Overall operation and sanitation is pres- 
ently considered good. Also, facilities and 
maintenance is above average. Deadlines 
have been met and none are due at this 
time. 


Holly Farms Poultry Ind., Inc., Wilkesboro, 
N.C. P 1 


The overall operation of this plant is good. 
Sanitation is well above average and presents 
no problems other than the sheer enormity 
of checking such a large plant. One problem 
encountered is worn equipment which is 
scheduled for replacement by January 1, 
1972. No deadlines are due at this plant at 
the present time. 


B & H Foods, Inc., Charlotte, N.C. P 942 


Sanitation and operations of this plant are 
presently considered good. Sanitation has 
lapsed on occasions, but has been satisfac- 
torily corrected on a daily basis. This is a 
very small plant with above average facilities 
and there are no significant problems at the 
present time. 


Holly Farms Poultry, Ind., Inc., Hiddenite, 
N.C., P 14 


This plant is acceptable for Federal poul- 
try inspection. The overall sanitation and 
operating procedures are good. Facilities and 
the maintenance program are also good. The 
last review indicated no unacceptable items. 


Mid-State Farm Coop., Cp., Siler City, N.C. 
P 16 


A great deal of progress has been made 
at this plant over the past year. Handling 
of product, elimination of condensation, con- 
trol of rust and flaking paint, operational 
housekeeping, and others are much improved. 
Several pieces of equipment still need re- 
placing and preoperative sanitation needs 
improvement. In many instances inspectors 
must hold up operations until minimum 
sanitation requirements are met. Unless 
plant management can demonstrate a more 
effective cleanup program, the delaying of 
operations will likely continue. 


Morton Frozen Foods, Concord, N.C., P 187 


Many improvements have been made on 
the facilities of this plant. A new ceiling was 
installed in the picking room. Shackles, 
chains, and suspensions have been replaced. 
New sheet metal has been obtained for the 
pickers. Some deficiencies have been pro- 
grammed for completion by management. 
Sanitation has improved with inspectors 
holding up operations until cleaning is ac- 
complished. Wholesome product is being 
produced while continued progress is being 
made in upgrading an old building. 

Luck’s, Inc., Seagrove, N.C., P 1399 

A marked upgrading of plant facilities and 
daily sanitation has resulted in satisfactory 
compliance, Control of dust and drainage 
on the outside premises has been accom- 
plished by new paving, grading and using oil 
as a binder. Grass has been planted and un- 
used scrap either hauled away or neatly 
stacked. Additional action is programmed 
such as further paving of outside premises, 
repairs to damaged title on inside walls, and 
through wall pipe passages are to be closed. 
Storage, product handling, and housekeeping 
are considered superior. Present conditions 
of the establishment would provide grant of 
inspection. 


Pilgrim Industries, Ine. (formerly Market 
Produce Co., Inc.), Arlington, Tex. P 812 
Sanitation and facilities are generally good 

in this plant. Several cracks in floors are 
in need of repair and have been programed 
for correction. Outside premises especially 
around the dumpster need cleaning. This was 
immediately corrected. Maintenance program 
is good and problems are minor. Corrections 
in sanitation are handled immediately on 
daily basis. 
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Byerly Foods, Inc., Dallas, Tex. P 647 


This plant’s facilities and operations are 
generally acceptable. Facility deficiencies are 
minor and corrected through an adequate 
maintenance program. Sanitation deficiencies 
are corrected on a daily basis before opera- 
tions begin. The last review indicated no 
unacceptable items. 

Whitman Foods, Alto, Tex. P 2276 

A recent review has not been made of this 
plant. It only operates 4 to 5 weeks per year. 
At the present time this plant is closed. A 
review will be made before operations begin 
to assure that sanitation requirements are 
met before starting the plant. 


Burgess Poultry Market, Inc., Nacogdoches, 
Tex. P 175 


This plant was destroyed by fire Decem- 
ber 15, 1970. Inspection withdrawn. 


Ralston Purina Company, Nacogdoches, Tex. 
P 973 


Facilities and equipment are presently ac- 
ceptable. Minor variations are no more than 
could be expected and are corrected as they 
appear through an enforced maintenance 
program, 

City Poultry Processing Company, Houston, 
Tex. P 058 


Some deficiencies have been noted due to 
normal building and equipment deteriora- 
tion. An effective maintenance program was 
lacking and has been initiated. Continuous 
chiller seams are hand cleaned and will con- 
tinue to be hand cleaned and inspected until 
an acceptable sealer is available. Sanitation 
problems are handled on a daily basis with 
discrepancies corrected before operations 
begin. 


Plant D. Yoakum Packing, Ltd., Yoakum, Tez. 
P 788 


The operations in this plant are acceptable. 
Most deficiencies found are of minor nature 
and corrected before operations begin. The 
last review showed no unacceptable condi- 
tions found. A new door to the kill floor has 
been installed, 


Reneau Brothers—Poultry and Egg Company, 
Inc., Seguin, Tex. P 1137 


Several minor variations and some un- 
acceptable items were noted and corrected 
during the last supervisory inspection. These 
were primarily sanitation and routine proce- 
dure deficiencies that are normally handled 
on a daily basis. This does not detract from 
the overall acceptability of the plant. Con- 
tinued maintenance and more attention to 
sanitation is required. 

Motts, Inc., Mississippi Nixon, Tex. P 845 

This is an old plant with more than usual 
maintenance problems. A vigorous renovation 
program is underway and progress is readily 
recognizable. Ceilings are a major concern 
and are to be replaced in their entirety. Prod- 
uct is protected at all times and sanitation 
discrepancies are corrected on a daily basis. 
This plant has come a long way in the past 12 
months. Continued efforts should greatly im- 
prove this plant’s capability and allow them 
to clean and operate without as many slow 
downs and shut downs by inspection. 


Taylor Turkey Ranch, Ovalo, Tex. P 7035 

At the time of the last review this plant 
was unacceptable for Federal inspection. This 
is a seasonal plant that hasn't operated in 
several months. Ploors, walls, and ceilings are 
in need of repair and the plant will not be 
permitted to operate until these items are 
corrected. 
Hill Country Foods, Goldthwaite, Tex. P 7050 

This plant is acceptable for Federal poultry 
inspection. The last review indicated some 
minor maintenance deficiencies which have 
been corrected. Sanitation problems are han- 
dled daily before operations begin. 
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Plantation Foods, Inc., Waco, Tex. P 635 

Sanitation and facilities in this plant are 
quite good. The maintenance program is one 
of the better and operations are generally 
performed with efficiency. 

Campbell Soup Company, Paris, Tex. P 13 

This plant’s operations and facilities are 
acceptable for Federal inspection. This is a 
modern plant that is well maintained. The 
last review was very good with all items being 
acceptable except one minor variation. 
Handy Andy, Inc., San Antonio, Tex. P 430 

This is a modern plant with good facilities. 
The maintenance program is not keeping up 
with needed repairs. This could be due to 
mostly new equipment not yet needing at- 
tention. Based on observation the mainte- 
nance need will arise rather swiftly if the 
trend continues. Pest control has needed at- 
tention and will be checked closely in the fu- 
ture. Pipes for air agitation in chill vats have 
been replaced because of unsanitary condi- 
tions. Some chill vats were flaking, galvaniz- 
ing and have been rejected for use. Other 
than the above items, this plant is not con- 
sidered a problem. However, inspectors will 
need to keep a closer surveillance in the 
future. 


WATER POLLUTION PROBLEMS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, 2 weeks ago 
the Senate approved S. 2770, a bill which 
would launch a realistic, comprehensive, 
and effective program to combat the 
country’s very serious water pollution 
problems. 

I supported the passage of that bill be- 
cause I believe it will provide, for the 
first time, a program on a scale equal to 
the magnitude of the problem. 

For the same reasons, I was amazed 
and shocked to read news reports that 
the administration is now seeking to un- 
dermine and weaken this water pollution 
control legislation during consideration 
in the House of Representatives. 

Perhaps the administration believes 
that the current deep public concern over 
water pollution and other environmental 
problems is something of a fad that will 
pass away; or that the American people 
can be satisfied with nothing more than 
talk about protecting our environment. If 
so, then the administration is terribly 
and tragically wrong, both about the 
problem and the determination of the 
American people to solve it. 

Evidence continues to pile up that our 
environmental problems have not been 
exaggerated. Indeed, we continue to see 
evidence that the problem may be more 
serious than we have thought. 

Today, for example, the University of 
Rhode Island has made public a study 
indicating that areas of Narragansett 
Bay, previously considered unpolluted, 
may in fact be chronically polluted with 
hydrocarbons from petroleum. 

The study, conducted by John W. Far- 
rington of the university, and supported 
by the Environmental Protection Agency, 
and the national sea-grant college pro- 
gram, is disturbing, because it suggests 
that our marine pollution problems may 
indeed be far greater than we have pre~ 
viously suspected. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a summary of the study be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The University of Rhode Island report, 
I believe, underscores the necessity of 
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mounting the most vigorous water pollu- 
tion abatement program we can, and I 
believe the Water Quality Standards Act, 
recently passed by the Senate, represents 
just such an effort. 

The report also supports a point I have 
made repeatedly. We need more knowl- 
edge of the specific effects of varying 
levels of pollutants on the marine en- 
vironment and on human life. 

Mr. Farrington’s study disclosed the 
presence of petroleum hydrocarbons in 
shellfish in Narragansett Bay. But we do 
not really know what this means in terms 
of the shellfish population or human 
health, because we have no standards of 
permissible levels of hydrocarbons in 
shellfish. 

It is ironic that a few miles from 
Narragansett Bay is the National Marine 
Water Quality Laboratory, charged with 
the responsibility for developing marine 
water quality criteria. That laboratory 
is laboring in grossly inadequate, tempo- 
rary quarters, even though Congress ap- 
propriated money 9 years ago for modern 
facilties. 

The Senate adopted my amendment 
to the Water Quality Standards Act, 
requiring that this laboratory be built. 
I hope the administration now will not 
wait for final passage of that bill, but 
will proceed as quickly as possible with 
the construction of this vital research 
facility. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HYDROCARBONS FOUND IN New Bay AREAS 

Hydrocarbons, possibly derived from petro- 
leum products, have been found in sediments 
and clams in parts of Narragansett Bay con- 
sidered unpolluted up to now. 

John W. Farrington, who has completed 
requirements for a doctoral degree in ocean- 
ography at the University of Rhode Island, 
said in a recent paper that some areas of 
Narragansett Bay, including areas in the 
West Passage where the waters are desig- 
nated as unpolluted and shellfishing is not 
restricted, may be chronically polluted with 
oil. Mr. Farrington delivered his paper at the 
University of Delaware. 

Sources of the oil include sewage treatment 
plants, storm sewers, repeated small spills 
from tankers and Naval vessels, and motor oil 
from small craft, he said. 

“The presence of this oil raises the ques- 
tion of the potential danger to shellfish 
consumers,” Mr. Farrington said. 

He emphasized, however, that there are no 
standards of permissible levels of hydro- 
carbons in shellfish. Nor is it known that the 
hydrocarbons found in the shellfish in the 
bay could have any adverse effects on 
humans. 

Toxicological studies are now being ini- 
tiated by the Food and Drug Administration 
(FDA) to determine the potential danger of 
hydrocarbons to humans, according to Dar- 
rell Schwalm, a shellfish consultant to the 
FDA in Boston. 

He was among the URI, federal and state 
Officials who attended a meeting at which 
Mr. Farrington discussed his findings at 
URI’s Narragansett Bay Campus last Friday 
(Nov. 5). 

Other participants of the meeting included 
Dr. Clarence M. Tarzwell, director of the Na- 
tional Marine Water Quality Laboratory in 
West Kingston; Carleton A. Maine, chief of 
the division of water supply and pollution 
control in the state Department of Health; 
John N. Cronan, deputy chief of fish and 
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wildlife in the state Department of Natural 
Resources; Capt. James Verber of the Public 
Health Service at Quonset; Dr. John A. 
Knauss, provost for marine affairs at URI; 
Stuart O. Hale, assistant to the provost; and 
Dr. James G. Quinn, assistant professor of 
oceanography under whom Mr. Farrington 
did his graduate work at URI. Dr. Quinn is 
the co-author of Mr. Farrington’s paper. 

Mr. Farrington estimated that about 75 
million gallons of hydrocarbons are dis- 
charged into the country’s coastal waters 
every day through sewage effluents. 

His research points up the fact that it is 
becoming more critical to “watch what we 
allow to be discharged from our sewage out- 
falls,” Dr. Quinn said. 

Hydrocarbons are an important group of 
organic compounds containing only hydro- 
gen and carbon in varied structural com- 
binations. 

Hydrocarbons were found in shellfish taken 
in three locations and sediments from eight 
locations covering an area starting at the 
Fields Point and East Providence sewage 
treatment plants on the Providence River, 
continuing through the upper bay and the 
West Passage, and ending off Beavertail at 
the southern tip of Conanicut Island. 

As a comparison, samples of hard shell 
clams found in Charlestown Pond, a coastal 
salt marsh and lagoon area on the south 
shore of the state cut off from most sources 
of oll pollution, were analyzed and found 
to contain no detectable levels of petroleum 
hydrocarbons. 

The area around the sewage treatment 
plants is designated as polluted and is closed 
by the state department of health to shell- 
fishing. Due to sewage overflows, the upper 
part of the bay is also closed to shellfishing 
following heavy rains, based on fecal coli- 
form counts. Most of the West Passage has 
been considered unpolluted, however. 

Although there are several possible expla- 
nations for the presence of hydrocarbons in 
the sediments and shellffish from “unpol- 
luted” areas of the bay, Mr. Farrington said 
that the most likely sources are in the 
petroleum products, such as used oil, in the 
sewage effluents of the Fields Point and East 
Providence plants, and in small oil spills. 

Based on analyses of the effluents, Mr. Far- 
rington estimates that 350,000 liters, or about 
79,450 gallons, of hydrocarbons a year are dis- 
charged by the sewage treatment plants into 
the river. The exact nature of the hydrocar- 
bons is not known, but the analyses point to 
a petroleum source. 

The explanation that “best explains the 
observed data” is as follows: 

Oil in the sewage effluents, coupled with 
that in small oil spills, is adsorbed by—that 
is, it adheres to the surface of—particles of 
matter in the water. Under certain condi- 
tions, some oil can even form its own particu- 
late matter. Most of this matter is then de- 
posited on the bottom. 

While the oil is being deposited, it begins 
to break down and some constituents dis- 
solve in the water. Some of the particles with 
oil on them are filtered by the hard shell 
clam and become incorporated in the clam’s 
tissue. The breakdown of the oil slows down 
in the clam, while continuing at the same 
rate in the sediment. This results in the dif- 
ference in the amount and types of hydro- 
carbons found in hard shell clams and sedi- 
ments from the same location. 

The concentration of hydrocarbons in the 
shellfish varies from 94 parts per million of 
dry weight near the sewage outfalls to 11 
parts per million near the mouth of the 
bay. 

Dr. Quinn said that hydrocarbons in shell- 
fish tend to build up in the lipids or fatty 
tissue. “The next question is what do the 
hydrocarbons do to the shellfish biochem- 
ically? We can’t just trust that the animal 
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will purify itself over a period of time,” he 
said. 

Research on the effects of hydrocarbons on 
lipid metabolism of shellfish is continuing at 
URI's Graduate School of Oceanography, Dr. 
Quinn said. 

Mr. Farrington is presently conducting re- 
search with Dr. Max Blumer, who is continu- 
ing his study of the effects of the 1969 West 
Falmouth oil spill, as a post-doctoral investi- 
gator at the Woods Hole Oceanographic In- 
stitution. 

Mr. Farrington’s paper is based on research 
he did at URI for his doctoral thesis over 
the past three years. Funding for the project 
came from the Environmental Protection 
Agency and the Sea Grant Program of the 
Commerce Department’s National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration. 


NOMINATION OF WILLIAM 
REHNQUIST 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, for the 
past several weeks, the entire life of Wil- 
liam Rhenquist has been subjected to a 
microscopic examination. Absolutely 
nothing has been discovered that should 
detract from his magnificent qualifica- 
tions to be an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court. 

We who have known William Rehn- 
quist for a number of years knew exactly 
what all of the investigations would re- 
veal. We knew that William Rehnquist 
is a man of the highest character as well 
as a man with a brilliant legal mind. 

Mr. President, my colleague from Ari- 
zona (Mr. GOLDWATER) summed it up 
well in today’s New York Times. I ask 
unanimous consent that an article writ- 
ten by Senator GOLDWATER be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


“A MAN OF THE HIGHEST PERSONAL 
INTEGRITY” 


(By Barry M. GOLDWATER) 


WaSHINGTON.—Liberal opponents of Su- 
preme Court nominee William H, Rehnquist 
will never find a more difficult target. 

Almost a week of hearings before the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee plus thousands of 
hours spent searching out a lifetime of rec- 
ords and comments by the Phoenix attorney 
have left nothing to object to except Mr. 
Rehnquist's political views. 

It is estimated that never before have so 
many journalists, academicians, legal experts 
and others spent so much time on the quali- 
fications of one nominee. 

And what emerges from the thousands of 
words, voiced and written, about Mr. Rehn- 
quist are these salient facts: 

Mr. Rehnquist is a man of the highest per- 
sonal integrity and professional competence. 

Mr. Rehnquist is a man who takes the 
trouble to see both sides of all issues to which 
he addresses himself. 

Mr. Rehnquist is a man who has demon- 
strated himself to be thoughtful and mod- 
erate; a man whose beliefs and convictions 
are well within the mainstream of this coun- 
try’s thinking. 

Perhaps one of the greatest pluses for Mr. 
Rehnquist which emerged from a nonstop in- 
question by liberal polticians, commentators 
and journalists was his ability to maintain 
his poise and temper under the most ex- 
treme and trying circumstances. 

He has proven to friends and critics alike 
that he wears pressure well, and is a man 
of such breadth and balance that his sever- 
est critics were had put to find even short 
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passages of his past statements to quote 
out of context. 

It would be unfair to say that the Phoenix 
attorney is a man devoid of political and 
social convictions. As an acquaintance of 
many years, I know him to be a man who 
believes that the protection of individual 
rights should extend not only to the accused 
but also to society as a whole. He perhaps 
could fairly be described as a man who be- 
lieves in a system based on ordered justice, 
who is deeply concerned about threats to our 
democratic processes, 

Some, but by no means all, of Mr. Rehn- 
quist‘s opponents have lately begun to use 
smear tactics in an effort to prevent his con- 
firmation. The tactics by now have included 
exaggerations of his views, outright distor- 
tions of his public statements, plus a con- 
siderable variety of vicious labels and char- 
acterizations. It may be a measure of des- 
peration, but the fact remains that now that 
the committee questioning has failed to de- 
stroy Mr. Rehnquist’s chances, he is being 
called a “right-wing zealot,” a “radical of 
the right,” a “laundered McCarthyite” and 
an “extremist in favor of executive suprem- 
acy and diminution of personal freedom.” 

In my opinion, the opponents of Mr. Rehn- 
quist overstepped themselves and defeated 
their own purpose when they seized on a 
casual talk-show claim that the President's 
nominee was a member of the John Birch 
Society. Almost as soon as the charge hit the 
airways, the nominee filed a sworn state- 
ment with the Judiciary Committee denying 
that he was now or had ever been a member 
of the Birch Society. Unfair as the charge 
was, the effort of the A.D.A. leader, Joseph 
Rauh, to use it for smear purposes may have 
tipped the Senatorial scales in Mr. Rehn- 
quist’s behalf. 

Rauh’s attempt to cast doubt on Mr. Rehn- 
quist’s denial of membership and his obvious 
attempt to smear the nominee through a 


process of guilt by association blew up right 
in his face. It brought from Senator Edward 
Kennedy of Massachusetts, a committee 
member with admitted reservations about 
the nominee, a warning not to spread charges 


without evidence. Kennedy further told 
Rauh: “You have left an atmosphere that I 
think is rather poisonous.” 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I also 
invite the attention of Senators to four 
other columns which have been published 
recently in the press. These articles dis- 
cuss the Rehnquist nomination and the 
role of the Supreme Court in general. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp columns by William F. 
Buckley, Jr., James J. Kilpatrick, and 
Richard Wilson, and an article by An- 
thony Lewis which appeared under a 
London dateline in the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WOULD SENATE LIBERALS CONFIRM JUSTICE 
CARDOZO? 
(By William F. Buckley Jr.) 

If one were to ask the question about form- 
er justices of the Supreme Court, “Who is the 
fairest of them all?”, there would be many 
answers: But no list of the great Supreme 
Court justices of this century would exclude 
the name of Benjamin Cardozo. A learned 
friend now calls to my attention that not- 
withstanding that Cardozo was worshipped in 
his day, which is not that remote (he died 
in 1938), one wonders whether the liberals 
in the Senate would nowadays vote to con- 
firm a man with such a record. 

In brooding over appointments to the 
vacancies in the Supreme Court, Fred Gra- 
ham, who covers the court for the New York 
Times, wrote recently, “The suspicion is that 
what Mr. Nixon really has in mind is a Su- 
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preme Court that will quietly attend to its 
own judicial backyard, and will not interfere 
with what the other two branches and the 
states want to do.” That of course is not only 
what President Nixon has in mind, but 
substantially what the framers of the Con- 
stitution had in mind. Certainly that is sub- 
stantially what Cardozo had in mind. And 
yet, in recent days, in the New York Times 
Prof. Alan M. Dershowitz named Cardozo as 
the judicial exemplar, whom Nixon’s choices 
should seek to emulate. 

Judge Cardozo always distinguished be- 
tween the function of the legislature and 
the function of the court. Soon after being 
named to the Court of Appeals, he concurred 
in a decision of that court affirming the con- 
viction of Dr. Margaret Sanger for the of- 
fense, under the law as it stood, of dis- 
seminating birth control information. The 
court's objection, in which he joined, noted 
breath-takingly that it was not the business 
of the courts to consider arguments “touch- 
ing social conditions and sociological ques- 
tions.” These, the court held, were “matters 
for the legislature and not the courts.” 

On this point, Cardozo more or less held 
firm throughout his life, the most conspic- 
uous exception being his vote to condemn 
the National Recovery Act as unconstitution- 
al. It was the keel of his judicial philosophy, 
singled out by his eulogist, Atty. Gen. Homer 
Cummings, at his memorial service. For Car- 
dozo, Cummings said, that doctrine was not 
an “aphorism but a burning truth.” 

Cardozo seldom interfered with state legis- 
lation. Although he did on one occasion in- 
validate the sentencing of a Communist un- 
der an anti-anarchy law, he took pains to 
point out that he was observing merely that 
a Communist is not an anarchist, that he was 
not disputing the constitutional authority of 
the state to “protect itself by prohibiting the 
teaching of revolutionary doctrine.” 

And, in the field of criminal prosecutions, 
Cardozo came face to face with many prob- 
lems still being actively debated. For in- 
stance: Do you or don’t you admit evidence 
eyen if it was procured by trespass or other 
unlawful means? Cardozo believed that the 
purpose of a trial was to ascertain whether 
accused was guilty. 

He never held the 5th Amendment as bind- 
ing in the state courts, and indeed he did not 
consider either it, or even a jury trial, as ge- 
nerically indispensable to freedom: “Few 
would be so narrow and provincial as to 
maintain that fair and enlightened system 
of justice was impossible without them 
(trial by jury and the privilege against self- 
incrimination) . .. justice . . . would not 
perish if the accused were subject to a duty 
to respond to orderly inquiry.” For the rec- 
ord, Justices Hughes, Brandeis, and Stone 
concurred, 

I am indebted to James Jackson Kilpatrick 
for a little arithmetic on the Supreme Court’s 
1970-71 term. The court handed down 121 
written opinions. Twenty-eight of these were 
§-to-4 decisions. Of the 28, eight dealt with 
statutory questions. The rest were cases aris- 
ing under the Constitution. The court con- 
servatives won thirteen, lost six, and tied one 
(U.S. versus Arizona). Burger and Blackmun 
voted as one in all 20 cases. On the liberal 
side, Douglas, Brennan, and Marshall never 
broke ranks. White joined the two conserva- 
tives in 16 out of 20 cases, Harlan and Stew- 
art in 15 of them, Black in only 9. The ex- 
emplary Cardozo, whom Messrs. Powell and 
Rehnquist should indeed seek to emulate, 
would have joined the conservative bloc. 


REHNQUIST’S RECORD Is RESULT OF ADVOCATE 
ROLE 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

Nine of the last 12 nominees to the U.S. 
Supreme Court were sitting judges when 
their names went to the Senate. It was not 
much of a problem to read their reported 
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opinions and to get a line on their cast of 
judicial thought, 

A more difficult task is presented in 
getting a line on Lewis F. Powell, Jr. and 
William H. Rehnquist, the President’s nomi- 
nees for the vacant Black and Harlan seats. 
They are active lawyers, one in private prac- 
tice, the other as government counsel; they 
think, speak and act as advocates, not as 
judges. Their high calling has made them 
players, not umpires, and this role needs to 
be kept in mind. 

It needs especially to be kept in mind in 
the matter of Rehnquist. He is coming un- 
der heavy fire just now from a number of 
civil libertarians who are offended by things 
he has done or said as assistant attorney 
general. He has, for example, been “tough 
on demonstrators.” He has “supported pre- 
ventive detention.” He has “defended a Pres- 
ident’s unrestrained power to eavesdrop on 
private citizens.” The impression is being 
cultivated that Rehnquist is somewhat to 
the right of Torquemada and just to the left 
of Genghis Khan. 

A very different impression may be formed 
from a careful reading of Rehnquist’s 
speeches and prepared statements over the 
past three years. These make a stack of 
papers 4 inches high. To study them is to 
gain a picture of advocacy at its best—of 
argument compelling in its force, but 
founded in reason. One also sees Rehnquist, 
as the quintessential lawyer, living by the 
commandment of Canon 6 that his obliga- 
tion is to represent one’s clients “with un- 
divided fidelity.” His clients, of course, have 
been the attorney general and the President. 

Yes, he is tough. He speaks to the Newark 
Kiwanis Club on Law Day of “the new bar- 
barians” and he is cool to cold: “I do offer 
the suggestion in the area of public law that 
disobedience cannot be tolerated, whether 
it be violent or nonviolent disobedience. I 
offer the further suggestion that if force or 
the threat of force is required in order to 
enforce the law, we must not shirk from its 
employment.” 

He is wholly a man of the law: “The mi- 
nority, no matter how disaffected or dis- 
enchanted, owes an unqualified obligation to 
obey & duly enacted law. Government as we 
know it could not survive for a day if it per- 
mitted any group to choose the laws which 
it would obey, and those which it would not 
obey.” 

In another Law Day address, this one in 
Houston, he defends the government's posi- 
tion in the matter of violent demonstrators. 
He has no apologies for sweeping them up: 
“I suggest to you that, quite contrary to the 
views expressed by the defenders of the 
radicals, these actions of state and federal 
governments are only the most minimal sort 
of responses to very intense and serious prov- 
ocation, and that these actions on the part 
of the government are not only thoroughly 
defensible but absolutely necessary. They are 
absolutely necessary not only for the preser- 
vation of order, but for the preservation of 
liberty itself. . . . We must not equate dis- 
sent with disloyalty. . . . But I would like to 
pose the corollary that neither should we 
equate destruction with dissent.” 

Time after time, one finds Rehnquist de- 
fending “the balancing approach,” and “the 
reasonable approach.” In a speech at Tempe, 
Ariz., in December 1970, he provided a su- 
perb defense—agree or disagree—of the case 
for “preventive detention.” He is constantly 
remarking that “all or nothing” solutions 
cannot be accepted. He is contemptuous of 
the excesses in federal surveillance activities. 
These at one point “rather clearly got out of 
hand.” 

Rehnquist is not the most felicitous writer 
one might encounter. He splits infinitives. 
He mangles verbs. He falls into the “may or 
may not” constructions that smack of re- 
dundancy. He has not mastered the distinc- 
tion between “less than” and “fewer than.” 
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The syntax is not so important. Rehnquist, 
on his advocate’s record, offers a brilliant in- 
tellect and a scholar’s patience. On the court 
he may disappoint Nixon and he will dis- 
appoint me, but he promises to make a tre- 
mendous judge. 


REHNQUIST UNDERSCORES IDEOLOGICAL ISSUE 
(By Richard Wilson) 

The nomination of William Rehnquist as 
@ justice of the United States Supreme 
Court presents the issue between President 
Nixon and the Democratic Senate majority 
in a unique and direct way. 

No fringe questions cloud the issue. Rehn- 
quist’s record as a lawyer is without blem- 
ish. No reproach arises from his personal 
life, his financial affairs, or his intellectual 
qualifications. 

Rehnquist is an activist conservative. It 
does not wash that in the Justice Depart- 
ment he merely did a lawyer’s duty as an 
advocate of his client’s cause. The record 
shows that he did so with the force of con- 
viction. His record as a private lawyer equal- 
ly supports the conclusion that he has ar- 
ticulated the rational conservative position 
as a believer, and by no means in the sense 
that a lawyer might defend an accused mur- 
derer whom he suspected, in his heart, to be 
guilty. 

A vote against Rehnquist in the Senate, 
therefore, must be based largely upon op- 
position to his politico-legal philosophy as 
revealed in his record as a lawyer. Is this a 
group basis upon which to oppose a Presi- 
dent’s nomination of a Supreme Court jus- 
tice? 

There is no use saying that lawyer-trained 
senators are above basing their votes on such 
differences. If William Kunstler were to be 
nominated to the Supreme Court he would 
be opposed as a dangerous radical who could 
not be trusted as a judge. It is precisely the 
difference between a Rehnquist and a Kunst- 
ler which makes the point. Rehnquist re- 
spects the processes of law and Kunstler 
does not. 

If innocence of all politico-legal doctrine 
or ideology were to be made the definitive 
qualification of a Supreme Court justice, the 
court would not have seated Charles Evans 
Hughes, Earl Warren, Hugo Black, Felix 
Frankfurter and others. Hughes was governor 
of New York and a candidate for President. 
Warren was governor of California and a 
candidate for vice president. Both were Re- 
publicans and adhered to a certain political 
philosophy. 

Black and Frankfurter were liberals in 
their time and very active as such. That was 
a major reason why they were appointed to 
the court. Others were appointed for the 
same controlling reason, One law schoo] dean 
came to prominence as a supporter of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt's court reorganization plan 
and he was subsequently appointed to the 
court. 

A senator must judge whether or not a 
nominee’s past record of advocacy and his 
political orientation is such as to disq 
him from being a fair and able judge weigh- 
ing all sides of an issue. FPair-minded and 
able men often come to different conclu- 
sions, as the Supreme Court illustrates very 
often. Justices supposed to be “liberal” or 
“conservative” often end up the opposite or 
somewhere in between. 

President Nixon has placed on the scales 
by which a senator weighs a nominee's quali- 
fications the idea of “strict construction” of 
the Constitution. Just what this phrase 
means is beyond clear definition. It might be 
said that under strict construction of the 
Constitution the President of the United 
States could not conduct the Vietnam war 
without direct congressional authorization 
and declaration. Would Nixon agree to that? 
Even the strict constructionists on the 
Burger court evidently do not. 
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Strict constructionism has become a code- 
phrase for inflexible adherence to the past 
which Nixon himself negates nearly every 
day in his executive policies. It was a mis- 
take to introduce the idea, for the court is 
compelled to move with the times as it 
did so dramatically in the school desegrega- 
tion cases. In these cases the strict construc- 
tion of the Constitution changed the cen- 
turies-old pattern of American life. 

The current need is not for those trapped 
by the past, but for men with minds of 
penetrating depth unswayed by shibboleth 
and fixed concepts. Rehnquist brought that 
kind of a mind to the problem of legally 
rationalizing opposition to long prevailing 
concepts which were supposed to be “liberal” 
and therefore sanctified, as was the separa- 
tion of the races so long sanctified. 

So, a senator who votes against Rehnquist 
must say to himself: “This man is qualified, 
evidently brilliant, capable of growth, and 
with an enviable grasp of the law. But I 
cannot support him because he doesn’t fit 
my definition of a liberal.” Experience shows 
this is a poor way to measure judicial quali- 
fication. 


[From New York Times, Nov. 11, 1971] 
AFTER REHNQUIST 
(By Anthony Lewis) 

Lonpon.—The problem now troubling 
American liberals in the nomination of Wil- 
liam H. Rehnquist to the Supreme Court was 
foreseen years ago by Judge Learned Hand. 
In his Holmes Lectures at Harvard he said: 

“In so far as it is made part of the duties 
of judges to take sides in political con- 
troversies, their known or expected convic- 
tions or predilections will, and indeed should, 
be at least one determinant in their appoint- 
ment.” 

Judge Hand was not using the word “polit- 
ical” in its narrow partisan sense. If our 
judges are to decide controversial national 
issues in the guise of lawsuits, he was saying, 
then they will be chosen in part for their 
ideology. 

It is difficult for liberals to deny the 
premise. They know that for years they 
cheered the Supreme Court on as it advanced 
values of which they approved. Now a con- 
servative President wants judges with differ- 
ent values. Is it logical to deny him that 
power, or even democratic? After all, the 
Presidential appointing power is the only 
means of seeing that the Court even distantly 
reflects the changing outlook of the coun- 
try—as it must. 

From this it follows that a President, 
should be allowed ample ideological scope in 
choosing a Supreme Court justice. There are 
limits—a racist would be disqualified—but 
they are broad. And so, many Senators who 
entirly disagree with Mr. Rehnquist’s right- 
wing ideas will nevertheless properly vote for 
his confirmation. 

But a more basic issue will remain—the 
one that really interested Judge Hand. That 
is the issue of the appropriate limits on the 
judicial function. Should judges be dealing 
with heated social and economic contro- 
versies? Or should they limit themselves to 
tamer matters of more traditional law? 

In recent years it has gone out of fashion 
to ask such questions. Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter’s plea for judicial self-restraint seems 
long ago and far away. Few seem to remem- 
ber the terrible lesson of the 1920’s and 
1930's, when self-willed judges almost de- 
stroyed the Supreme Court. 

Instead we have what could be called the 
neo-realist view. It was put with candor in 
1958, the same year as Judge Hand’s lectures, 
by Prof. Charles L. Black of Yale: 

“We are told that we must be very careful 
not to favor judicial vigor in supporting 
civil liberties, because if we do we'll be 
setting a bad precedent. Later on, we may 
get a bench of [conservative] judges... 
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[but] suppose the present Court were to 
shrink from vigorous judicial action to pro- 
tect civil liberties. Would that prevent a 
Court composed of latter-day McReynoldses 
and Butlers from following their own views?” 

Professor Black's rhetorical question ex- 
pects a negative answer, but it is not so 
clear that restraint on the part of a liberal 
Court would have no effect when the pen- 
dulum swings. Certainly Brandeis, the great- 
est intellect who ever sat on the Supreme 
Court, thought otherwise. Again and again 
he held back from results that he person- 
ally desired because he thought he would en- 
courage other judges to push their views in 
other cases. 

Of course there is no convenient formula 
to set the limits on the judicial function. 
Every judge will have his own deep instincts 
about the values essential to the American 
system. Brandeis deferred to most legisla- 
tive judgments, however foolish they ap- 
peared, but not when it came to freedom of 
speech or privacy: He thought they were 
too fundamental to the whole constitutional 
scheme. 

The justices of the Warren Court did not 
decide the great cases as they did out of 
sheer perversity, as some of the sillier critics 
seem to think; they were carrying out what 
they perceived to be their duty. If they had 
changed their minds because they antici- 
pated adverse reaction, they might have 
been said to lack courage. 

The Warren Court is to be criticized not 
for its motives but, occasionally, for its 
judgment. It overreached from time to time, 
For me the outstanding example was the 
Miranda case: A narrow majority, without 
convincing basis in history of expert con- 
sensus, read a particular code of police proe 
cedure into the general language of the 
Constitution. 

Judicial intervention on fundamental is- 
sues is most clearly justified when there is 
no other remedy for a situation that threat- 
ens the national fabric—when the path of 
political change is blocked. That was the 
case with racial segregation and legislative 
districting; it was not the case with Miranda. 

Judge Hand would have excluded all such 
matters from the courts, but that remedy 
would be too drastic. We have long since 
come to rely on the Supreme Court as an 
essential medium of change in our rigid con- 
stitutional structure. What we can ask of the 
judges is modesty, a quality required not 
only by man's imperfection but by the fragile 
nature of the judicial institution. 


FORCED BUSING AND THREAT TO 
NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOLS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
this day, when so many of us throughout 
the whole Nation are concerned with the 
threat against our neighborhood schools 
and with the problem of forced busing, it 
is good to read such an editorial as pub- 
lished in the Mobile, Ala., Press Register 
of Sunday, November 14, 1971. I think it 
is a fine analysis and cross-section of 
views throughout the country. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Busine sy Force Loses GROUND FAST 

If the trend of attitude on the issue con- 
tinues, it soon may be difficult to find a voice 
anywhere in the nation that will speak out 
unreservedly in favor of the political atrocity 
of busing school children by federal force 
for racial purposes. 

The Gallup Poll and other recent surveys 
have shown the great strength of public 
opinion against that atrocity. 
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Not to be left at the post in throwing cold 
water on forced busing, Sen. Henry M. Jack- 
son of Washington State, who would like to 
land the Democratic presidential nomination 
next year, says that although believing in 
school integration in the “fullest sense,” he 
would “oppose moving my daughter from a 
good school to a bad one.” 

More and more politicians who have been 
vague in the past on where they stand on 
busing by force are backing away from that 
political atrocity today in the face of mount- 
ing nationwide condemnation of the practice. 

Editorially, the Christian Science Monitor 
currently says: “There should be prudence 
in the use of busing. Busing can at best be 
a temporary aid to desegregation, even 
though educators say there can be no mean- 
ingful desegregation without busing. 

“Busing may never be successful until it 
is truly voluntarily accepted and of course 
then it would likely not be necessary.” 

Rep. John M. Ashbrook of Ohio joins the 
ranks insisting on busing restraints. His posi- 
tion, as he summarized it in the House: 

“In yiew of the need to improve the edu- 
cation of children in all of our schools, what- 
eyer their racial composition, I think that 
federal funds should be restricted to edu- 
cational purposes. 

“So long as we permit the use of these 
funds for busing, it is a major temptation 
to every federal and state court, and even 
to state agencies, to order extensive and un- 
popular busing program on the theory that 
the costs will be picked up by the federal 
government.” 

Forced busing is on the defensive in the 
United States. It is losing ground both among 
the people as a whole and among politicians 
as & group. 

Few plunges into the preposterous have 
been as untenable and vulnerable as herding 
school children into buses by federal black- 
jack for transportation out of their own 
neighborhoods into strange and often far- 
away neighborhoods in the name of promot- 
ing racial balance in the classrooms. 

In a broadside at forced busing, the Chi- 
cago Tribune says editorially: 

“Busing is tremendously expensive in terms 
of money, time and energy—all of which can 
be better used than by making premature 
commuters out of school children.” 

Another way in which busing is tremen- 
dously expensive is easily pinpointed: The 
disservice inflicted upon school children. 

Correctly, the Tribune reasons that the 
schools “never should have been burdened” 
with the expectation of being made the “sole 
agency for increasing racial integration in 
American society.” 

Forced busing is a product of political 
brainstorms more than a product of any- 
thing else. In practice, it is a form of political 
dictation obnoxious to an obviously great 
majority of the American population. 


SECRETARY OF STATE WILLIAM 
P. ROGERS 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the last few 
weeks have been filled with news on 
developments in foreign policy—from 
the President’s announcement of the 
summit conference in Moscow to today’s 
coup in Thailand. The day-to-day pace 
of these events is often difficult for most 
Americans to follow. So it is a welcome 
document that can provide a clear ex- 
planation of these events and can put 
foreign activities into perspective. 

I refer to Secretary of State William P. 
Rogers’ address last Friday before the 
62d anniversary convention of the pro- 
fessional journalism fraternity—Sigma 
Delta Chi—which included college and 
professional newsmen. In an excellent 
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survey of our foreign policy and its im- 
plications over the last 3 years, and a 
revealing series of questions and answers, 
the Secretary has put into a few pages 
the meaning of what has gone on around 
the world for all to understand. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the transcript of Secretary 
Rogers’ address be printed in the RECORD, 
so that my fellow Senators may have the 
opportunity to review recent develop- 
ments in the foreign policy area. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE WILLIAM P. ROGERS 


Members of the head table, ladies and 
gentlemen, I would like to, if í may, make a 
few introductory remarks and then suggest 
that if you have some questions, I will try 
to give an answer to those questions. 

I am particularly pleased to be here today 
at this meeting of Sigma Delta Chi for many 
reasons: 

First, I have always had a very deep and 
abiding interest in the media. I must con- 
fess, however, that I expected to see some of 
the same, older faces that I have been ac- 
customed to. I had no idea that we would 
have so many young men and women here 
today. I am very pleased that that is the case. 

As I said, I have had over the years, a 
great interest in the press and had the priv- 
ilege of representing the press on a number 
of occasions, and particularly in connection 
with the First Amendment right. 

I always have supported the First Amend- 
ment, as you might expect, the right of free 
speech, fress press—until I became Secre- 
tary of State. [Laughter and applause.] 


FOREIGN NEWS IS BAD NEWS 


I want to, in order to lay a little ground 
work for what I am going to say preliminar- 
ily, point out that in the field of foreign af- 
fairs, the news that is made is always bad 
news, There is very little attention given 
to good news, 

And in the case of the United States, we 
are to blame for the bad news, no matter 
where it occurs, because we are the strongest 
and most powerful, successful, if you will, 
nation in the world. We have a heavy re- 
sponsibility in dealing with international af- 
fairs, and people do blame us for things that 
happen, regardless of whether we could have 
prevented it, regardless of whether we were 
prepared to meet the humanitarian needs 
that developed in any kind of crisis. 

I was reminded of this not so long ago 
when my briefing officer came in in the morn- 
ing reciting what happened throughout the 
world during the night. Every morning I get 
a briefing of that kind. And this particular 
day, everything he said was bad. There 
wasn’t a bit of good news, and I finally said 
n him, “The news is very bad today, isn’t 
t?” 

And he said, “Mr. Secretary, the news is 
very bad today.” 

I said, “Is there any good news anywhere 
in the world?” 

And he said, “No, sir, there’s no good news 
in the world.” [Laughter.] 

“But,” he said, “I will say this, and you 
may be pleased to note, that there is some 
bad news that we are not to blame for.” 
[Laughter.] 

I said "What’s that?” 

And he said, “The Aswan Dam is leaking.” 
[Laughter and applause.] 

JUDGE FOREIGN POLICY IN RELATIVE TERMS 

Well, I want to say that the only way that 
it’s possible to judge foreign affairs is in 
relative terms. You have to ask yourself: 
“How do we stand today compared to where 
we stood at some other time?” 

Now I don’t suppose there has been a time 
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in the history of this country when interna- 
tional affairs was in a more fluid state 
throughout the world. And for that reason, 
I think it’s a particularly interesting time 
to be alive and I think particularly you 
young men and women who are interested 
in journalism should feel very fortunate. 

There is a tendency in this country to say 
that we are becoming less involved in the 
world. And others say we should become less 
involved in the world. 

Now I want to say to you ladies and gentle- 
men that I disagree on both points. 

We are not becoming less involved in the 
world. 

We should not become less involved in the 
world. However, it is important to change 
the character of our involvement, and that 
is what the foreign policy of this Adminis- 
tration, your Government, is attempting to 
do. 

I would like, just briefly, to discuss three 
areas that demonstrate this point: 


MILITARY COMMITMENTS VS. INVOLVEMENT 


First, in military matters, we have treaty 
commitments that oblige us to act in cer- 
tain ways throughout the world, This is the 
result of the bipartisan foreign policy that 
has existed since World War II. 

But we felt that we were too deeply in- 
volved in terms of numbers; our presence 
was too great; that we could live up to our 
treaty commitments with fewer number o’ 
people, with a presence that, was not so in- 
trusive; and as a result of that in the last 
two and a half years we have reduced our 
troop strength in the Pacific by 420,000. And 
as you know, the President will soon make 
a further announcement. 

Now I'm not speaking just about Viet- 
Nam; I'm speaking about the Pacific area. 
We have reduced our troop strength in 
Korea, Viet-Nam, Japan; in Thailand, Tai- 
wan and the Philippines, 420,000 Americans 
have been brought home from those areas, 
and we still are able to maintain our treaty 
commitments and to carry out the obliga- 
tions that we have as a nation. 


ECONOMIC POLICY WITHOUT PROTECTIONISM 


In economic terms, we have as you know, 

adopted a new economic policy. Some feel 
that this policy is designed to build a wall 
around the United States, a protective wall, 
that we'll go back to a position in the world 
of “protectionism.” But I can say to you 
ladies and gentlemen, that that is not the 
case. 
The United States benefits from free trade 
just as the whole world benefits from free 
trade, and we are the greatest trading nation 
the world has ever known. And speak as you 
will about foreign assistance, the way we can 
benefit the less developed countries is to 
make the United States a better marketplace 
for them. 

There’s no amount of money that we can 
spend in terms of foreign assistance that 
would in any way equate the benefits that 
they would receive if we continued to keep 
our marketplace open. And the United States 
is dedicated to that end. We have to play our 
role in helping less developed countries de- 
velop their economies. 

Now our new economic policy is designed 
to do one thing, and that is to make the 
economic picture of the world more fair. 

As a result of World War II we took on a 
great obligation to assist other nations, and 
some of the things that have existed up until 
recently, have been because of inertia. We 
continued the policy that we initiated a long 
time ago; so that nations like Japan and 
Germany that benefited as a result of some 
of the efforts that we have made in the past; 
now have become very strong economic pow- 
ers, and the policies that this Administration 
has adopted, are merely designed for the 
purpose of making trade more fair; making 
the monetary picture more equitable; making 
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it clear that we are going to share more equal- 
ly the burdens of our mutual defense. 

But none of the things that we have done 
or plan to do, in any sense of the word, is 
designed to go back to a period of “pro- 
tectionism.” 

EMBARKING ON AN “ERA OF NEGOTIATIONS” 


The third area that I would like to dis- 
cuss very briefly today, is our position in po- 
litical terms throughout the world. I don’t 
suppose that there has ever been a time in 
our history when we've had more initiatives 
for peace underway than we do at the present 
time, 

President Nixon promised in his Inaugural 
that we would embark on an era of negotia- 
tions, and we have carried out that pledge. 
I can illustrate it in a few ways here today. 

First, on Monday (November 15), the SALT 
Talks, the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks, 
will resume in Vienna. These talks, as you 
know, have made progress and have focused 
on central issues of great importance. The 
two agreements that were signed on Sep- 
tember 30th on the Hot Line between Mos- 
cow and Washington, dealing with nuclear 
accidents, were described by the members of 
the press as “appetizers.” (Two years ago 
they might have been considered “break- 
throughs.’’) 

When the talks resume in Vienna, the 
United States and the Soviet Union will 
intensify their efforts in a very serious and 
substantive way. Our efforts will be di- 
rected toward achieving an agreement with- 
in the framework of the May 20th announce- 
ment made by the President and by the 
Soviet leaders of Moscow, which contem- 
plates a limit on both protective and offen- 
sive weapons, 

Having concentrated on ABM, on the de- 
fensive weapons, during the Helsinki round 
last summer, we and the Soviets will be dis- 
cussing offensive limitations in greater de- 


tail in Vienna during the coming session. 
We have every reason to be hopeful that 
those negotiations will result in a successful 
conclusion. 


BERLIN FORCE REDUCTIONS ON THE MOVE 

Now in addition to these SALT Talks, 
Europe has been the scene of other, very 
active negotiations. For example, as you 
know we have achieved a preliminary settle- 
ment dealing with Berlin. At the present 
time there are talks under way between the 
two Germanies, and if the two Germanies 
are able to carry out the specific commit- 
ments that are necessary, pursuant to the 
agreement of Four Powers, we believe that 
this problem which has plagued society since 
World War II can be greatly improved, and 
the tensions alleviated. 

We also, as a result of the fact that the 
Soviet Union now has made a positive re- 
sponse to the NATO initiatives on Mutual 
and Balanced Force Reduction, feel that 
there is some hope that those discussions 
could at some point get under way. 

The former Secretary General of NATO, 
Mr. Brosio, has been named as Explorer and 
will go to Moscow with the thought in mind 
of discussing with the Russians how we 
could initiate those discussions dealing with 
Mutual and Balanced Force Reductions in 
Europe. 

As you probably know, we also are con- 
templating the possibility of a Conference 
on European Cooperation and Security. 

So that in the European picture particu- 
larly, there are very active negotiations go- 
ing on which could lead to a much more 
peaceful climate in that area of the world. 


THE MIDDLE EAST: CONTINUING THE 16-MONTH 
CEASE-FIRE 
In the Middle East, as you know I am sure, 
we have taken a very—played a very active 
role, and as a result of that there has been 
a ceasefire in effect for sixteen months. 
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We have urged the parties to take further 
practical steps toward an interim agreement, 
which would be a litmus test for peace. This 
step would help maintain the cease-fire. It 
would divide the two nations. It would di- 
minish the risk of confrontation between the 
national powers. It would give a new lease 
on life to efforts to achieve a final peace set- 
tlement. 

We have suggested to the parties that ways 
be found to intensify the negotiating efforts. 
The practical fact is that the discussions 
between the parties have reached the stage 
where the differences are difficult to rectify 
by means of negotiations at a distance. What 
is required, are negotiations in close prox- 
imity so that the parties can exchange 
thoughts quickly. So one nation could say, 
“If we're prepared to make the following con- 
cession, would you be prepared to do the fol- 
lowing?” 

As it is, long distance discussion—it’s a 
very cumbersome procedure. 

We are very concerned about the buildup of 
forces in South Asia, and the rising number 
of armed clashes over recent days along the 
East Pakistan border. 

We are apprehensive that these clashes 
might lead to an outbreak of hostilities in 
the days ahead. P, 

We believe that a war would solve nothing, 
but would merely add to the mass of prob- 
lems that already exist in the area. 

In view of these concerns, we have ur- 
gently counselled both sides to exercise max- 
imum restraint. 


QUIET DIPLOMACY IN THE SUB-CONTINENT 


We have also been the principal supporters 
of an international program designed to meet 
the problems that have arisen from the huge 
exodus of refugees from East Pakistan into 
India; and through quiet diplomacy on both 
Sides, we are seeking to encourage steps 
which would diffuse the situation, get a 
dialogue going between those principally 
concerned, with a view to making practical 
progress toward a political accommodation. 

And then finally, as you know, the Presi- 
dent is planning to meet at the Summit with 
the two great Communist powers. 

The current situation is unique in this post 
war world. For the first time since 1945, a 
United States President will visit the Soviet 
Union. For the first time ever, a United States 
President will visit China. 


SUMMIT CONFERENCES LEAD TO “GENERATION OF 
PEACE” 


The President'is undertaking these trips in 
the same spirit that we are undertaking all 
our negotiations. We realize that funda- 
mental differences divide us from the Soviet 
Union, and from the People’s Republic of 
China; and that our problems cannot be 
solved overnight. 

We approach these visits with modest ex- 
pectations, but with the hope that such seri- 
ous and intensive efforts could lead to peace 
during our generation. 

It’s an undeniable fact that peace depends 
in very large measure on these efforts to rec- 
oncile differences on a variety of issues, in 
a variety of ways, and in a variety of forums. 

As I see it, that is the principal reason why 
the United States must remain deeply in- 
volved in the affairs of the world. 

Ladies and gentlemen, let me say in conclu- 
sion that there are four points I would like 
to leave with you: 

The first is that at no time in the history 
of this country has the Government ever 
undertaken such comprehensive and inten- 
sive efforts for peace as we are undertaking. 

Secondly, the world, as a result of the ef- 
forts that have been made, is a more peaceful 
place to live in than it was two-and-a-half 
years ago. The war in Africa, which was a 
disastrous war with a tremendous number 
of casualties, has ended. In the Middle East, 
as I indicated, there has been a cease-fire for 
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about sixteen months and we all hope and 
pray that it will continue. The war in Viet- 
Nam is deescalated to the point where there 
is very little combat, certainly very little com- 
bat as far as American troops is concerned. 

Third. The progress that has been made, at 
least from the standpoint of the United 
States, has been pursuant to a policy that 
we announced at the beginning of this Ad- 
ministration. It has been a policy that’s pur- 
sued in an orderly way. I’m sure that there 
are phases of it that some of you do not 
agree with, but that’s inevitable in our so- 
ciety. But in any event, the progress that 
has been made, has been made pursuant to 
a plan, pursuant to the policies that were an=- 
nounced earlier on in the Administration, 
and they’ve been implemented successfully 
to date. 


NIXON LEADERSHIP LEADING TO LASTING PEACE 


And the fourth point I would like to make 
is that I think as a result of this leadership 
on the part of the United States, and partic- 
ularly on the part of President Nixon, that 
he has achieved in the world picture, is a 
position of leadership for peace which holds 
out great hope for the prospects of a genera- 
tion of peace. I know that all of us who are 
working in government, and I’m sure that all 
of you here today, have the same hope that 
we can succeed in conducting our foreign 
policy in such a way that would lead to a 
generation of peace. 

Thank you. [Applause.] 

I didn’t keep standing to encourage the 
applause; but to suggest that I would be 
happy to take your questions. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, what immediate results 
might we look for from the President’s trip 
to Peking and Moscow? 

A. Well, I think that— [Requests for a 
repetition of the question.] 

The question is: What immediate results 
do we expect from the President’s trip to 
Peking and Moscow. 

In the case of Peking, because we have not 
had any contacts with the People’s Republic 
of China for so long, I think we have to begin 
with modest expectations. I think the mere 
fact that the trip is being taken, and we 
would hope that there would be some possi- 
bility of further contacts subsequent to the 
visit, in itself, would be a concrete result of 
considerable proportions; because the fact 
that a nation like the People's Republic of 
China was isolated for so long, in itself, we 
thought was a bad situation. We believe the 
fact that the People’s Republic of China is 
now & member of the United Nations and is 
establishing diplomatic relations with many 
other countries and is playing a more active 
role in international diplomacy, will help to 
reduce tensions in the world. 

Secondly, we would hope that there would 
be some possibility of an exchange of jour- 
nalists, of students, doctors, scientists, and 
so forth. 

Then possibly as time goes on, there could 
be an increase in trade. I think that the trade 
possibilities are somewhat limited to begin 
with because of the nature of the relation- 
ship; but we would hope there would be some 
possibility of increased trade. 

Now in the case of the Soviet Union, be- 
cause we have had very active diplomatic 
relations with them for so long and we are 
engaged in so many discussions there, we 
would hope that there would be some more 
concrete results achieved; and I would hope 
there would be progress in the SALT Talks. 
We certainly will have an opportunity to talk 
about the progress that is made in Berlin. 
So there are, I think, some prospects from 
the trip to Moscow, of some considerable 
concrete results. 

Q. If the Government hadn't told us why 
they went to China, how it was all set up— 
secret trip with Kissinger and all that—how 
do we know that you are going to tell us all 
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the details of the trip? And what kind of as- 
surance do we have of that? 

A. Well the question really is: How do you 
know that the Government is going to tell 
you everything that happens, because we 
didn't tell you about Mr. Kissinger’s trip, 
and so forth. 

Well I don’t think that the premise on 
which you base your question is very good. 

The reason that there was no advance pub- 
licity about Mr. Kissinger’s trip is because 
that was the only way we could work it out. 
We weren't sure, of course, what the results 
of that visit would be; and we agreed at that 
time that there would be simultaneous an- 
nouncement from Peking and Washington; 
and the announcements were made by agree- 
ment at the same time, and they were the 
same announcement. 

Now I suppose that all I can say to you is 
that when you have a government, you have 
to believe them. We are not going to mislead 
the American people. [Laughter.] 

And I would be glad to answer any ques- 
tions about this that you want. I haye told 
you what our purposes are. 

We have very modest expectations about 
this visit. We have indicated— 

. Mr. Secretary— 

We have indicated, I might just finish 
by saying we have indicated to our Allies 
that we're going to continue to honor our 
treaty commitments. 

Now I don’t know what to say, except that 
we have no intention of misleading the 
American people about the purposes of our 
visit to Peking and Moscow. 

On the other hand, I think the American 
public supports the idea of these visits, and 
we will make known the result, as soon as 
it’s possible to make those results known. 

As I say, if you agree with the People’s 
Republic of China that you will make an 
announcement at a certain time in a 
certain way, we have an obligation to live 
up to that agreement. And that is what we 
did. 

Q. How do you feel about Mr. Kissinger’s 
going to China and Moscow .. - 

A. Well, in the first place, Mr. Kissinger 
went to China. He didn’t go to Moscow. 

But, I feel fine about it. [Laughter.] 

Q. Mr. Secretary, has the publication of 
the Pentagon Papers hurt our relationship 
with any foreign powers at all? 

If so, how? 

A. Yes, it did. 

How lasting those effects are going to be, 
I can't predict. But we had numerous com- 
plaints from governments to the effect that 
“they were shocked that this could happen.” 

Because some of the conversations we had 
with those governments were made with the 
understanding that they would not be made 
public. 

Now in diplomacy, this is inevitable at 
times. There are times when you ask an- 
other government to assist as a mediator, or 
in some other role which could be very help- 
ful in the cause of peace, and if that govern- 
ment says that for political reasons at home, 
or some other reason, it would not like to 
have that fact known. 

Now there’s nothing insidious about that. 
That is just a practical fact of life. We have, 
I think to some extent, reassured the govern- 
ments that this is not going to be a continu- 
ing practice and we are not going to release 
things that we agree we'll not release—so I 
think it’s too early. 

I am sure that initially, it hurt us with 
other governments. How lasting that effect 
will be, I can't say. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, how can we regain our 
leadership in the United Nations after the 
defeat on Taiwan? 

A. Well I don't think we lost our leadership 
in the United Nations because of the defeat 
on Taiwan. That suggests that any time you 
lose a vote in a democratic institution, you 
lose your leadership. 
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The whole point of a democracy is that 
sometimes you win, and sometimes you lose; 
and you are bound by the majority of votes. 

I don’t think that we lost our prestige in 
the United Nations. 

In the first place, I think our position was 
sound; and I think people will recognize 
it as sound. 

Secondly, I think people feel that we made 
a good, stiff, hard, fight to succeed. 

And third, we acknowledged right after 
the defeat that it would not affect our 
relations with the United Nations, that we 
would continue to support it and continue to 
be an active participant. 

So I don’t think we have lost at all. In 
some ways, I think we've gained. I don’t think 
you lose prestige every time you have a de- 
feat. If you believed that, you wouldn’t really 
believe in the democratic process. 

Q. Sir, there has been some speculation 
that the United States is declining to al- 
most a second-rate power. Since our in- 
volvement in Viet-Nam and our de-escala- 
tion of Viet-Nam, how have our diplomatic 
relations been with our allies? 

A. Well, any time you are going through 
a period of change, you have some problems 
with your allies; and certainly our new eco- 
nomic policy has created some problems. 

In terms of our standing throughout the 
world, that just is not true. We have not lost 
our standing in the world. We are, by far, the 
most prominent and powerful nation in the 
world. 

Sometimes, I hestitate to say it, because it 
sounds so immodest. I think sometimes it’s 
better if we're a little self-effacing. But the 
fact is that the position of the United States 
is probably adversely affected by our power. 

So the mere fact that we are so powerful 
and so successful, has caused a certain 
amount of annoyance and irritation on the 
part of other nations; and I suppose that’s 
inevitable. That’s been true throughout his- 
tory. 

Generally speaking, our relations with our 
allies is very good. We've got problems that 
we're working on, but we are going to solve 
the problems and we're going to continue to 
have very close alliances as we have had in 
the past. 

Q. I noticed that the United States is ap- 
prehensive that trouble may break out be- 
tween India and Pakistan. There has been 
some speculation that war may break out 
soon, Whose side would the United States 
take if we get into that, or would we remain 
neutral? P 

A. Did you hear the question? No? Good, 
I'll go to another question. [Laughter.] 

Q. The question really was, if a war breaks 
out between India and Pakistan, whose side 
are we going to take? 

The answer is, we have good relations with 
both India and Pakistan. We have, as you 
know, provided more assistance to India 
than any other country in the world, and we 
have provided a good deal of assistance to 
Pakistan. 

Since 1965, we have not provided any sub- 
stantial military equipment, except by way of 
spare parts to either side. We have had an 
arms embargo on every major item. We have 
provided spare parts because up to 1965, we 
provided military equipment for both India 
and Pakistan; so the Government took the 
decision at that period of time, that we 
would continue to supply spare parts be- 
cause otherwise they wouldn’t have been 
able to get them for the equipment that we 
provided, and we would not supply arms to 
either side. That is our present position. We 
are not supplying arms to either side, and 
recently we have not granted any licenses 
for further spare parts, so we are not pro- 
viding any military equipment to either side. 

Now, diplomatically, we are going to do 
all we can to prevent a war from breaking 
out, and obviously if a war should break 
out, we are going to do everything we can 
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to stay out. We have no intention of getting 
into any other war... [Applause.] 

Q. Some of our colleagues in Washington 
press corps panels here, are talking about a 
credibility gap, and I have not been able 
to reconcile in my own mind how you can 
say, on the one hand, you have no intention 
of misleading the American people, yet we 
were not advised of Mr. Kissinger’s where- 
abouts. Does your statement mean that you 
are willing to mislead us on a short-term 
basis but not on a long-term basis? [Ap- 
plause.] 

A. Well, that’s a little bit like some of the 
discussions we used to have in philosophy 
classes; that if you say that a Government 
cannot do what we did in that instance, then 
I think it is quite impractical. There are 
times when it is important for practical rea- 
sons to do what we did, Now, that wasn’t 
misleading, except for a couple of days 
[laughter.] and we had an agreement. Well, 
if you agree with the idea that the visit 
should take place—and most people do—and 
you accept the proposition, which is the cor- 
rect proposition, that we couldn't have done 
it except as we did it, then do you seriously 
argue that we should have jeopardized the 
visit? Now, I don’t think you do. I think, on 
reflection, you will say to yourself, “Well, that 
was & practical thing to do, and that is the 
kind of thing that happens in human af- 
fairs generally.” I suppose that everybody has 
told a little white lie once or twice, hasn't 
he? [Applause.] 

Q. Mr. Secretary, back to the India-Paki- 
stan question, the U.S. announced just prior 
to Indira Gandhi's visit with the President, 
that there would no longer be any military 
assistance sent to Pakistan, Now, I am won- 
dering how this affects our relations with 
Pakistan and what their reaction was? 

A. Well, it’s a good question. Our relations 
with Pakistan will not be affected because we 
did work it out with the leaders of Pakistan. 
We explained that it was causing very serious 
problems here domestically. It was misunder- 
stood. It was causing a problem in India be- 
cause it had taken on an importance far be- 
yond its means. And it was agreed that this 
would be done. So, we have tried not to pass 
judgment on the events in the sub-continent. 
We have tried to maintain friendly relations 
with both sides. We have very active con- 
sultations underway with both India and 
Pakistan, and we would hope that our role 
will help in alleviating some of these prob- 
lems. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, nobody in the media or 
otherwise has commented upon the “over- 
seas Chinese” reaction to what happened in 
the United Nations. I would like to know 
what you have learned, or what you feel, 
about the “overseas Chinese” [inaudible] 
bankers in Southeast Asia feel about is hap- 
pening and what this means to us in terms of 
our foreign policy in that part of the world? 

A. I think it is difficult to answer that ques- 
tion because they don’t speak with one voice. 
There are lots of different viewpoints among 
the overseas Chinese, and I suppose it would 
be the same as the reaction throughout the 
world. There are some who look upon it un- 
favorably and others who support it, so I 
don’t believe it is possible to answer that. 

I think there is this recognition, though, 
in the world, that because of the recent pol- 
icy decisions of the Peoples’ Republic of 
China, and because the Peoples’ Republic of 
China has been more active diplomatically, 
that it was inevitable that they would become 
members of the United Nations, 

Now, as you know, we felt that it was de- 
sirable to have Taiwan represented, too, be- 
cause in the absence of that representation, 
the voices of 14 million people are not heard. 
As you know, the other nations, at least a 
majority of them, disagreed with us. What the 
overseas Chinese feel about that, I’m not sure, 

Q. Mr. Secretary, are there any day-to-day 
negotiations concerning the American pris- 
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oner-of-war issue, and do you hold any fur- 
ther hope on the Paris Peace Talks, and do 
you feel the President's trips to Moscow and 
Peking will in any way affect the outcome 
of the Peace Talks? 

A. Well, in answer to the first question. yes, 
there are discussions going on about the pris- 
oners of war. So far they have not been fruit- 
ful. We would hope that at home point they 
would be. As you know, Ambassador Porter 
continues to talk about the prisoners of war 
at the Paris Peace Talks. Whether there are 
prospects for successful negotiations in Paris 
or not, I don’t believe it is possible to predict. 
Certainly there has been no progress to date. 

We continue to hold out hope that at some 
point, the North Vietnamese might decide to 
negotiate seriously about the end of that con- 
flict. But, as the United States continues to 
withdraw its troops, as we are doing, the 
problem becomes more and more a problem 
for the Vietnamese people. 

On the third part of your question, I don’t 
think it is possible to predict what the out- 
come will be of the President’s visits. 

Q. Mr. Secretary. the United States sup- 
ported a two-China policy. Are you also a sup- 
porter of a two-Viet-Nam policy and a two- 
Korea policy? 

A. Well, I don’t like to characterize the 
policies in that simplistic way. We have felt 
that in the case of the People’s Republic of 
China and the Republic of China, it would be 
well to have them both represented in the 
United Nations, not necessarily because of a 
two-China policy or a one-China policy, but 
just as a practical political matter. We fa- 
vored the representation of those 14 million 
people on Taiwan. 

As to the Korean situation, we are pleased 
that there are discussions now going on be- 
tween the two parts of Korea. This is some- 
thing I failed to mention. This is also a devel- 
opment that is very encouraging. It’s the first 
time since the Korean conflict. But I don't 
like to label our policy in that manner. 

Q. Mr, Secretary, if Dr. Kissinger’s mission 
to Peking had been a failure, would we ever 
have heard about it? 

A. Yes, you’d have heard about it. 
[Laughter.] We would have said we tried and 
it didn’t work. 

Q. Do you foresee any conditions in the 
near future under which this country and the 
Peoples’ Republic of China will exchange full 
diplomatic missions? 

A. Well, certainly at the present time, they 
take the position that they will not have 
diplomatic relations with any nation that has 
diplomatic relations with the Republic of 
China, so that I think at the moment the 
chances are not good. What would happen 
in the future, the long run, I think is not 
possible to predict. 

Q. Even with the President’s trip? 

A. Well, it’s not possible to predict, no. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, Barbara Walters on NBC 
the other morning was commenting that the 
President should take women reporters or 
commentators on the trip. Are they going to 
be able to go? 

A, Say that again? [Laughter.] 

Q. Barbara Walters commented on her “To- 
day” program the other morning, I think it 
was Tuesday morning, about the President 
taking women reporters and commentators 
on the trip to Peking. Are you going to take 
them? I think they should go, myself. What 
do you think about it? [Applause.] 

A. Let’s take a vote. [Laughter] I am sure 
that women will be included. Frankly, I 
haven't seen the list, so I’m not sure the list 
has been compiled yet, but I think you made 
a good case. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, with the President being 
so closely identified with the initiatives 
toward peace, can these initiatives survive 
his failure at the polls next November? 

A. Well, the Sigma Delta Chi has already 
decided that is highly theoretical. 
{Applause.] 
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Q. You have emphasized before that the 
United States is now making such compre- 
hensive efforts to peace that has ever been 
made before. Yet, there has been a charge 
that the United States policy essentially in 
the world has not changed, [Inaudible] a 
government more receptive, such as, in Viet- 
Nam, during the Nixon Administrations term 
of office, there have been more bombs 
dropped, more bomb tonnage than in any 
terms of office preceding that. At least that 
is what the Washington Post says. Does the 
point make Viet-Nam just an academic ques- 
tion; that is, a man named Jacques Cousteau 
recently said over his fifty years of investi- 
gating the oceans, that he has seen the 
oceans deteriorate fifty percent. 

Now, if that occurs, then Viet-Nam is going 
to be an academic question. And I'd like you 
to tell us, in what sense has the Administra- 
tion tried to improve both of these matters. 
And earlier in this—excuse me—but there 
was a man in your Administration named 
Secretary Hickel that seemed to be very much 
concerned about these issues, and in fact 
at the time they banned DDT, he was fired 
the next day. [Applause.] 

A. The question was, what are you doing 
about the environment? [Applause. |] 

There are a good many things about it. Ob- 
viously the bombing is one of those things 
that all Americans wish were not necessary, 
but as far as the environment is concerned, 
we have many things underway. As you know, 
Russell Train is the head of the Environment 
Council; and in the case of the State Depart- 
ment, we have Chris Herter, who is the son of 
a former Secretary of State, who is actively 
preparing for the Stockholm meeting dealing 
with the environment under the auspices of 
the United Nations. It is a major problem in 
the world. We are committed to doing every- 
thing that we can, including the expendi- 
tures of a great deal of money to help solve 
these problems. And I think particularly 
because the environmental problems are not 
basically political problems, we should be 
able to work out arrangements with all na- 
tions to make progress in this area. I have 
been particularly pleased that in the discus- 
sions we had with the Soviet Union, they 
approach it in the same way. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, I am a Viet-Nam combat 
veteran. My wife is Vietnamese. I know what 
has happened to the family structure in Viet- 
Nam through the American war effort and 
the Communists. I know what has happened 
in one family and you can multiply that a 
million times. I feel bad about the Americans 
who died and I feel bad about the Vietnamese 
who have died. What are we going to do, after 
the fighting is finished, to rebuild what we 
have done over there? 

A. I guess most of you heard the question, 
and it is a very good question. We are going 
to offer—we have offered, and are prepared to 
help to rehabilitate South Viet-Nam. As you 
know, both President Johnson and President 
Nixon have indicated a willingness to help 
North Viet-Nam. You are absolutely right. 
We have a great responsibility to the people 
in that area to help them. The devastation 
has been very great. I have been in Viet-Nam 
twice, and I must say we are encouraged by 
the progress that has been made but there is 
@ great deal of repair work that has to be 
done, and the United States is fully prepared 
to assist in that regard. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, I'd like to return to 
Pakistan for one moment, if I may. India is 
the largest and most important country in 
that part of the world, and it has always had 
a non-alignment policy. Does the Administra- 
tion have any fear that our Pakistan policy 
may change that non-alignment? 

A. No, I don’t think so. When Prime Minis- 
ter Gandhi was here, we talked about that 
matter. She assures us that their non-align- 
ment policy will continue regardless of the 
recent treaty which was signed with the 
Soviet Union. We have no reason to doubt 
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that. We have, as I say, contributed a great 
deal to both nations in the way of foreign 
assistance, and the legislation that was 
passed by the Senate yesterday provides fur- 
ther economic assistance of that type. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, how has Mr. Nixon's 
China policy affected our relations with the 
Republic of China and Japan? 

A. Well, in the case of the Republic of 
China, I think the answer is obvious that 
they have been very disappointed in develop- 
ments. They are particularly disappointeed at 
the result of the United Nations. On the other 
hand, I am sure, and have complete con- 
fidence in it, in the sense that they know we 
did everything we could to succeed, and they 
have expressed their appreciation for our 
efforts. So I think our relations are as good 
with the Republic of China as they could be 
under the circumstances. When I say “under 
the circumstances,” I mean, considering the 
fact that they are naturally disappointed. 

As far as Japan is concerned, I think our 
relations are good. I was particularly pleased 
that the Okinawa Treaty was enacted, was 
ratified, with such speed by the United States 
Senate. And I think this is a good example of 
what I started out by saying, and that is that 
good news gets very little attention. I don’t 
suppose there has been a more historic event 
in several decades than the return of Oki- 
nawa to Japan, as it was accomplished 

By mutual agreement, by working together 
carefully over a long period of time, working 
out all the intricate details that were in- 
volved in that treaty, and having it ratified 
by the Senate by such a huge vote—I think 
it was 86 to 6, something of that kind—and 
the Japanese people, I am sure, appreciate it 
very much. It is one of the few times in his- 
tory that land of that kind, that size ter- 
ritory, has been returned to the vanquished. 
And I think it is something that all American 
can be very proud of. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, thus far today, you have 
failed to discuss Latin America. Would you 
briefly cutline the present United States 
policy concerning Latin America, and, to be 
specific, what do you see in the chances of 
United States reopening displomatic rela- 
tions with Cuba? 

A. Well, the two questions, of course, are 
quite separate. As far as Latin America is 
concerned, we consider that it is an area of 
primary concern in the United States, and 
I think it is fair to say that we have not 
been able, for reasons which are quite ap- 
parent, to do some of the things that we 
hoped we could do. For example, we have not 
opened our markets to Latin America, as we 
should. We have to do that. I did say earlier 
in my remarks that one of the ways to help 
the less developed countries is to provide a 
market place for them. And the best market 
place for the Latin American goods is the 
United States. We have to do that, and we 
haven't. 

We have to replenish the IDB funds, and 
that is underway. Co: has now—I am 
encouraged by the fact that they are moving 
on that front. 

There are other things that we have to do 
for Latin America. We are in the process now. 
I think it is very easy, as you have sug- 
gested, to put Latin American problems on 
the back burner, because we have so manr 
other problems involving peace and war. But, 
we must not do that. Our Latin American 
friends are very important to us and we are 
very important to them. And they have, over 
the years, grown to have a very special rela- 
tionship with us, particularly in the trade 
field, and we have to continue that. 

So, we are now in the process of trying to 
improve our relations with Latin America, 
and take more fully into account some of 
the needs that they have. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, you have told us that 
Mr. Kissinger’s trip to Peking would have 
been jeopardized by prior disclosure in the 
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press, and that the disclosure of the Penta- 
gon papers has hurt our image around the 
world, I wonder if you could back that up a 
little more fully and tell us exactly how the 
disclosures would have adversely affected Mr. 
Kissinger’s trip, and how the disclosure of 
the Pentagon papers has adversely affected 
our image around the world, other than just 
embarrassment by other countries at this dis- 
closure? 

A. Well, I attempted to do that a little 
earlier by saying that in the case of discus- 
sions with other nations, by the very nature 
of diplomacy, there are a lot of things that 
you have to talk about with other nations 
that you can’t talk about in public. That 
has always been the case, That is true of 
every institution. That is true of newspapers. 
I know something about it because I was con- 
nected with a newspaper. When you have a 
Board of Directors meeting, you don’t have it 
in public. There are some things that you, 
by logic, are supposed to talk about privately. 
Now, in diplomacy, that is particularly true, 
and there are nations that expect to talk with 
us about matters which they expect us to 
hold in confidence. And in this case, these 
nations expressed very deep concern about 
whether we would be able to talk with their 
governments in confidence or not. It is just 
that simple. 

Q. Yesterday at lunch, Max Frankel of the 
Washington Bureau's Chief of the New York 
Times was discussing the Government's case 
against the New York Times for publishing 
the Pentagon papers. I'd like to know what, 
if anything, is done by Washington to incite 
those expressions of diplomatic concern? 

A. Nothing. Let me be sure, now, that you 
listen to the answer. Are you suggesting that 
we went to other governments and said, 
“Please come in and complain?” 

Q. It appeared to me there was some in- 
timidation by the United States. 


A. Oh, I don’t think that is serious. I’d 
like to talk to you about that. No, we had 
cables from other governments immediately, 
and we had their Ambassadors come in and 
talk to me at once. We have cnough com- 


plaints without stimulating them. 
[Laughter.] 

Q. Do you foresee any possibility that the 
United States might withdraw support of Is- 
rael; that President Nixon might make a 
deal with the Russians? 

A. Could you say the first part of the ques- 
tion again, please? 

Q. Do you foresee any incidents in which 
the United States might withdraw support to 
Israel. There have been pressures, for ex- 
ample, for the President to make a deal with 
the Russians, or some comment that this 
would make relations with Russia better. 
Now, might we withdraw support from Is- 
rael? 

A. No. I'm glad you asked that question be- 
cause it illustrates the problem we have 
around the world. When we adopt a new 
policy, a policy of trying to get along better 
with the People’s Republic of China, we 
have to be sure that our friends and allies 
do not think that we are doing it at their 
expense. And when we discuss matters with 
the Soviet Union, we have to convince our 
friends and allies that it is not at their ex- 
pense. And it is not an easy thing to do, 
because of articles that are written, and 
speculation, and so forth. 

Now, in answer to your question, specifical- 
ly, the United States has supported Israel 
since the inception, and we have made it 
clear that we are going to continue to sup- 
port Israel’s sovereignty, its right to be free 
from interference from its neighbor. We have 
provided a great deal in terms of supporting 
assistance. In fact, yesterday, when the 
Foreign Assistance Act was up, someone 
raised this question with me, and I called 
the members of the Senate who are con- 
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cerned with it and said that I would make it 
clear to them that it was the policy of the 
Administration to authorize the expendi- 
ture of all the money that was included in 
that bill. And there was, at that point, an- 
other $85 million for supporting assistance 
to Israel. So the United States, in its efforts 
to get along with other nations in the world, 
is not going to do it at the expense of our 
friends and allies. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, we have had summit con- 
ferences before. What is there different about 
Moscow and Peking that would offer some 
assurance of peace, or some prospect of 
peace? 

A. Well, the question is, what is new about 
the summit conferences with Peking and 
Moscow. Well, of course, the thing that is new 
about the summit meeting with Peking is 
that we have never had one before. You can’t 
be any newer than that. [Laughter.] 

Now, as far as the Soviet Union is con- 
cerned, President Nixon said that he did not 
want to have a meeting of the summit unless 
he felt that there were prospects for some 
concrete results, and that is why we waited 
until the Berlin Agreement; that is why we 
waited until there had been progress in the 
SALT Talks. So we now think that there is 
some prospect of progress at the summit 
meeting. I'll take just one or two more ques- 
tions. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, specifically, how will for- 
eign aid be restructured because of recent 
voting on the foreign aid bill? 

A. I’m not sure. It is a matter now really 
between the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I would like to say this, however, that we 
would very much hope that a continuing 
resolution would be enacted, because in the 
absence of a continuing resolution, we are 
in direct conflict with what is called the 
“Deficiency Act.” The Deficiency Act says that 
no member of the Executive Branch should 
authorize or obligate funds without an au- 
thorization and an appropriation by the 
Congress. So that if, after November 15th, 
there is no continuing resolution, and we 
authorize any expenditure of funds, for 
example, if we approve the purchase of a 
plane ticket or buy new supplies or any- 
thing of that kind, we violate the law, and 
the anti-Deficiency laws says “you shouldn't 
obligate any funds until Congress has au- 
thorized it.” So we very much hope now that 
in view of the fact that both the Senate and 
the House of Representatives have made it 
clear that they favor a Foreign Assistance 
Act, that in order to provide for orderly gov- 
ernment, and to make it possible for the 
people in the program itself to operate with- 
out fear of violating the law, that the Con- 
gress will pass a continuing resolution 
making it clear that we have that authority. 

I'll take one more question. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, now that our govern- 
ment has implemented a ten percent sur- 
charge, I would like to know what steps are 
being taken to stop the generation of a trade 
war? 

A. Well, we have very active talks going on, 
in the first place, with a Group of Ten being 
scheduled. We have discussions going on with 
other governments—the Japanese, the 
Canadians, and the Latin American countries, 
trying to work out a solution to this difficult 
problem, And, as I indicated earlier, it in- 
volves monetary matters. It involves elimina- 
tion of some of the trade barriers, and it in- 
volves more active burden-sharing on the 
part of our allies. We are also having talks 
with Germany about burden-sharing, offset 
discussions, and I think we can work it out so 
it will be satisfactory in the final analysis, 
and will be for the mutual benefit of all free 
societies. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I want to thank 
you, very much. 

(The session terminated at 2:30 p.m.] 
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FORMER SENATOR EDMONDSON’S 
DEATH AN UNTIMELY LOSS 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, many 
Oklahomans were shocked and saddened 
today by the untimely death of J. How- 
ard Edmondson, a former Member of the 
Senate and former Governor of Okla- 
homa. 

J. Howard Edmondson deserves a 
prominent place among Oklahoma's out- 
standing political leaders. He was a cou- 
rageous, effective, and innovative Gover- 
nor, His administration produced many 
progressive changes and reforms in Ok- 
lahoma government which contributed 
significantly to the State’s progress and 
development. 

Among the most outstanding accom- 
plishments of the Edmondson adminis- 
tration were the establishment of cen- 
tral purchasing, which resulted in sub- 
stantial savings to the State government, 
and a merit system for State employees, 
which brought greater stability and se- 
curity to the operation of State agencies. 

As Oklahoma’s youngest Governor at 
the time of his election in 1958, Edmond- 
son literally brought a fresh breeze to 
the statehouse. He spearheaded an infu- 
sion of young blood and new ideas into 
government that has prevailed, to the 
benefit of the citizens of our State. 

His brief tenure in the Senate was 
characterized by serious and dedicated 
service to his constituents in Oklahoma. 
In his private life since leaving govern- 
ment service, he has continued to be an 
influence in the political affairs of our 
State. 

Personally, we were good friends. I 
share the deep feeling of sorrow felt by 
all who knew and admired him. His 
tragic, untimely death at such an early 
age is a great loss to our State. 

My deepest sympathy is extended to 
his widow, his children, his brother, Ep, 
who serves as Representative from Okla- 
homa’s Second District, and other mem- 
bers of the family. 


US. TRADE RELATIONS 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, a story 
in this morning’s Washington Post by 
Frank C. Porter shows that finally re- 
sponsible officials in our Government are 
beginning to speak out forcefully and 
constructively on the inequity of trade 
relations between this Nation and others. 
I refer to the story headlined “Connally 
Firm on Tariffs.” 

In this article, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury John Connally calls attention to Jap- 
anese tariffs on live calves which dou- 
bled the cost of a 300-pound animal 
delivered to Japan. 

This restriction, which has been put 
into effect to protect a small scale and 
totally inefficient Japanese beef industry, 
has long been a source of concern to me. 
For many months our office has been 
working to initiate feeder cattle exports 
of lightweight feeder cattle into Japan. 
When we started there was no tariff, but 
once it appeared this project would suc- 
ceed, the Japanese put on a tariff of $135 
per head. Of course, this high duty made 
the project uneconomical. 

As a result of this action, I have rec- 
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ommended that before we remove the 
10-percent surcharge on Japanese im- 
ports into the United States, we insist 
that the Japanese remove duties and re- 
strictions on the importation of Amer- 
ican beef or feeder cattle. 

Also in the Post article, Mr. Porter 
writes: 

He took the Japanese to task for tariffs and 
taxes that increase the cost of a $2,200 Pinto 
to $5,000 in Tokyo while the competitive 
Datsun sells at $2,000 in the United States. 


Further, Secretary Connally states 
that “in trying to redress these imbal- 
ances we do not intend to become pro- 
vincial. We shall not resort to protec- 
tionism.” 

Mr. President, this is the kind of real- 
ism and strong language which this Na- 
tion has needed for years. I strongly 
commend Secretary Connally for his 
analysis of one of this Nation’s most 
pressing basic problems and for his 
forthright and courageous manner in 
bringing this situation to the attention 
of our Nation and the world. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in full in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONNALLY FIRM ON TARIFFS 


ALLIES’ FAILURE ON CONCESSIONS TO U.S. 
SCORED 
(By Frank C. Porter) 
Treasury Secretary John B. Connally sharp- 
ly criticized Japan and Western Europe last 
night in a hard-hitting speech suggesting 


that American efforts to win trade and mone- 
tary concessions overseas so far have made 
little progress. 

Connally, who returned Saturday after a 
swing through the Orient, made no mention 
of any success in the worldwide talks. 

Nor did he indicate any softening in the 
three-month-old general tariff or this na- 
tion’s unilateral decision to let other cur- 
rencies float against the dollar. 

In remarks after he delivered the prepared 
speech, Connally said: “They tell us to re- 
move the surcharge and revalue the dollar 
and we'll talk to you. That’s not exactly the 
basis on which I'd like to talk.” 

Connally said these are not decisions that 
will be made by finance ministers or treas- 
ury secretaries. “They are of the highest 
political importance. They will be made by 
Premier Sato, Prime Minister Trudeau, Presi- 
dent Nixon, President Pompidou and Willy 
Brandt.” 

Rumors had been rife that the Secretary 
would announce some loosening in these pol- 
icies or even withdrawal of the tariff al- 
together in his address to the Economic Club 
of New York last night. 

As it turned out, he indicated no retreat 
from the tough stance he took toward this 
country’s trading partners immediately after 
President Nixon announced his new eco- 
nomic policy Aug. 15. Gone was the con- 
ciliatory tone he had used frequently among 
finance ministers of non-Communist na- 
ions at the International Monetary Fund 
meeting here late in September. 

He rebuked Japan for removing import 
quotas on cattle only to impose a tariff on 

alves equal to the full value of a 300-pound 
animal. 

He took the Japanese to task for tariffs and 
axes that increase the cost of a $2,200 Pinto 
O $5,000 in Tokyo while the competitive Dat- 

bun sells at $2,000 in the United States. 

“At the same time, are we wrong to point 
but that European discrimination diverts 
‘apanese goods from those outlets into the 
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American market?” Connally asked. “The 
Common Market countries, which make up 
a market comparable to the American mar- 
ket, now accept only five per cent of all Jap- 
anese exports. The United States accepts 30 
per cent. Is that fair?” 

In a question-and-answer session, Connally 
said the Japanese are complaining about in- 
creases in their imports. 

“Their imports are up by 4 per cent over 
last year,” he said, “but their exports are up 
25 per cent.” 

Connally said there have been predictions 
of a recession in West Germany by Dec. 1. 
But, he said, “they have 1 per cent unemploy- 
ment and we have 6 per cent.” 

“They are bringing in Poles, Spaniards, 
Italians, Hungarians and others to do their 
work. If they have a recession, they might 
have to send some of those fellows home.” 

Connally said that the United States has 
stood for years "like some Atlas, underwriting 
the stability of the world’s currency system 
so that trade could go on without uncer- 
tainty.” 

But severe imbalances have developed that 
threaten this nation’s strength in carrying 
out its world responsibilities, he went on. In 
trying to redress these imbalances, Connally 
said, “we do not intend to become provincial. 
We shall not resort to protectionism.” 

In fact, Connally charged, “those who 
would withdraw from our world responsi- 
bilities are the true protectionists—the true 
isolationists.” 

He then took a swipe at Congress. Through- 
out Asia he heard first-hand “the cries of 
alarm” over American efforts to kill foreign 
aid, Connally said. 

“I am conscious that—too often—it seems 
a lonely effort to fight the forces in the Con- 
gress seeking to turn this nation away from 
the principles of free and nondiscriminatory 
trade,” he said. 

On domestic matters, the Secretary took 
note of uncertainties over Phase II of the 
wage-price stabilization program. “The truth 
of the matter is that absolute certainty is the 
last thing we want if we do believe in a free 
system,” he said. 

But there are some things of which one 
can be sure, Connally told the businessmen 
gathered at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York 
City: 

“You can be certain that the rate of in- 
flation is going down. 

“You can be certain that price increases 
are going to level off. 

“You can be certain that the rate of in- 
flation will be cut roughly in half by the end 
of 1972. 

“You can be certain that the actions of the 
Pay Board are going to diminish the wage- 
cost push in this country. 

“You can be certain that the stimulation 
from the President’s recommendations to the 
Congress, and the Congress’ action on all the 
proposals, will result in the stimulation of 
this economy. 

“You can be certain that 1972 is going to be 
a better year than 1971.” 

In another part of Manhattan, according 
to the Associated Press, Chairman Wilbur 
D. Mills (D-Ark.) of the House Ways and 
Means Committee suggested that time may 
be running out on the administration's in- 
ternational negotiations. 

“There is every evidence that, as the time- 
table for lifting the additional duty on U.S. 
imports remains indefinite, the negotiating 
leverage for achieving a meaningful realign- 
ment of currencies will be dissipated,” Mills 
said. 

He also told the 58th National Foreign 
Trade Convention he thinks that the U.S. 
position is weakened by the fact that Presi- 
dent Nixon imposed the import surcharge 
without specific congressional authorization, 
creating uncertainty as to what the national 
trade policy is. 
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AGRICULTURE VIEWS OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVE SCHERLE, OF IOWA 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, Repre- 
sentative BILL SCHERLE, of Iowa is one of 
the few actual farmers serving in either 
the House of Representatives or the Sen- 
ate of the United States. 

Representative ScHERLE, being an ac- 
tual farmer himself, has his thoughts 
and interests deeply rooted in the soil. 
His is an influential and powerful voice 
for the farmer in the Congress of the 
United States. The views he expresses 
should be of vital interest and concern to 
every Member of Congress. 

Time magazine for November 22, con- 
tains an article based on an interview 
with Mr. SCHERLE which, I believe, rep- 
resents the thinking of the average 
farmer, not only in Iowa, but throughout 
the United States. Since agriculture is 
the biggest and most important segment 
of our entire economy and, because the 
prosperity of our entire Nation depends 
in very large measure on the prosperity 
of agriculture, I believe the views ex- 
pressed by BILL ScHERLE are entitled to 
the widest possible exposure. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the Recorp 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FRUSTRATIONS OF A RURAL REPUBLICAN 

(Few politicians are in a better position to 
reflect the intensity of anger and restiveness 
among the nation’s farmers than Iowa Re- 
publican Congressman William J. Scherle, 48, 
A husky (6 ft. 3 in., 249 lbs.) feed-grain and 
livestock farmer from a diversified agricul- 
tural area near the Missouri River, the three- 
term Congressman has vainly tried to warn 
the Nixon Administration about its political 
vulnerability in the Midwest. He expressed 
his frustration last week to Time Corre- 
spondent Jess Cook:) 

Farmers are going to be very vindictive in 
1972, but we can’t seem to reach these Ad- 
ministration people about the seriousness of 
the situation. I would think the '70 election 
would have been a lesson. Nixon can make all 
the trips to China and Moscow he wants to, 
but the greatest impact on the voter is mood. 
If a farmer goes to the polls with a jingle in 
his pocket and the weather is right and he 
can pay for his new equipment, he’ll vote for 
the incumbent. If not, he’ll go to vote with 
vengeance in his heart, and the people in 
power will be out by 8 o'clock that night. 

There isn’t one single guy today at the 
White House who has an agriculture back- 
ground. Take the presidential aide handling 
agriculture and the environment, John 
Whitaker, You know what he is? A geologist! 
What the hell does a geologist know about 
agriculture? Secretary Hardin is an econo- 
mist. You can take all the economists in the 
world and lay them end to end, and they'll 
never come to a conclusion. My initial reac- 
tion to Dr. Butz? Oh hell, another professor! 
I was hoping for someone from the soil. But 
I'm reserving judgment until I find out what 
his policies and programs are going to be. 

One of the White House aides came up to 
me & couple days ago and said he had helped 
us out on corn prices. I thought maybe he 
had set aside another million acres, Then 
he told me he had eaten a couple of ears 
for dinner the night before. He didn’t even 
realize that’s a different kind of corn, 

It’s dificult for me to comprehend the 
lack of astuteness on the part of our party. 
This is one issue the Democrats have com- 
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pletely captured. You've got guys like 
Humphrey and McGovern who are making 
inroads, who know the farm problem, The 
White House talks about rural development. 
But who's running with it? Hubert Hum- 
phrey. He recognizes the fact that there are 
no job opportunities for our young people in 
rural America today. I sent telegrams to the 
White House urging that agrobusiness be 
represented on either the wage or price 
council, I didn’t even get the consideration 
of a reply. And there isn’t one farm figure on 
those boards.* 

We are now piling corn on the streets in 
Iowa for the first time. The dock strike is 
partly the reason, but the fantastic surplus 
is another. Back in February any ordinary 
working farmer could see what was going to 
happen, There was no excuse for the Agri- 
culture Department to encourage more 
planting. Farmers are still harvesting now, 
but in a couple months they're going to start 
settling up—paying for their gas and fer- 
tilizer and taxes. Then they’re going to find 
out that the crop the Agriculture Depart- 
ment caused and the farmers produced isn’t 
going to have any value to it. 

All those hogs are going to go to market 
next October, a month before the election. 
Small calves will go late next summer and in 
early fall, Everything points right now to low 
prices again for livestock around election 
time. No matter what is done from now on, 
this 1971 experience is what’s going to carry 
through next fall. Many of my people will 
have no place to go except further into debt. 
When that farmer settles up, he's going to 
be damn mad, Unfortunately, there’s only 
one person on the ballot to be mad at: the 
President. 


NOMINATION OF WILLIAM REHN- 
QUIST TO THE SUPREME COURT 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, it is per- 
fectly clear that William Rehnquist was 
not involved in any voter harassment 
during the 1964 election in Phoenix. 

The two men who have signed affi- 
davits making the allegation were wrong 
both as to when the incident occurred 
and who was involved. 

A statement by the former Maricopa 
County Republican Committee chair- 
man and some fine investigative report- 
ing by a Phoenix Gazette newswoman 
have clarified just what happened, who 
was involved, and when. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous Cor- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
story explaining the incident published 
today in the Phoenix Gazette. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: . 

BUILDER SAYS REHNQUIST Not INVOLVED 

AT POLLS 


(By Lois Boyles) 


A Valley builder today charged that at- 
tempts to misconstrue the facts apparently 
are being made by two Phoenix Negroes who 
have accused U.S. Supreme Court nominee 
William Rehnquist of harassing blacks at the 
polls during 1964 voting. 

Ralph Staggs, who was Maricopa County 
Republican Committee chairman two years 
earlier, said there was an incident involving 
a GOP challenger at the Bethune Precinct 
in 1962. He said it did not involve Rehnquist. 


* Scherle is correct, although it should be 
noted that raw agricultural products are ex- 
empt from the controls and the Secretary of 
Agriculture is a member of the parent Cost 
of Living Council. 
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Staggs and a news story in The Phoenix 
Gazette on Nov. 7, 1962, agree that the Re- 
publican involved was Wayne C. Bentson. 

The news account stated that Bentson 
“said he had challenged 12 voters because 
he felt that in the past some voters were 
not qualified. Those challenged were asked 
either to prove their address or their liter- 
acy by reading a part of the U.S. Consti- 
tution.” 

Bentson reportedly “grappled” with Pat 
Marino, a Democrat poll watcher. Police, re- 
ports the news article, “quieted them down 
and advised them to take up the matter with 
the county attorney's office if they wanted to 
press charges.” 

In sworn affidavits signed by Jordan Harris, 
1825 W. Apache St., and Robert Tate, 947 W. 
Watkins, Rehnquist was accused of intimi- 
dating and harassing blacks waiting to vote 
at the Bethune Precinct during the 1964 gen- 
eral election balloting. 

The affidavits, plus one prepared today by 
Staggs, are expected to be considered tomor- 
row by the Senate Judiciary Committee 
which will hold a closed-door session on 
Rehnquist's nomination. 

In his affidavit, which he said was picked 
up today by a federal marshal for placement 
on a plane to Washington, Staggs declared: 

“. ,. I strongly feel that the opponents of 
his (Rehnquist) appointment are attempting 
to misconstrue this activity on general elec- 
tion day 1962 as somehow happening on 
general election day 1964.” 

News stories of the 1964 general election do 
not mention any problems in the Bethune 
Precinct. A news account the following day 
cited reports of “substantial harassment of 
Democratic voters” in several precincts but 
stated that Robert H, Allen, state Democratic 
chairman, listed only Murphy, Riverside, But- 
ler, Sierra Vista, Sullivan and Glendale No. 
4, Bethune was not mentioned in the news 
article. 

In explaining the Staggs stated in his af- 
fidavit that: 

“Because of several past elections prior to 
1962 wherein the Democratic Party had made 
a practice of voting tombstones and moveouts 
in Maricopa County the Republican Party 
for the general election of 1962 established 
what is known as a challengers committee.” 

Staggs said first class mailings were sent 
out to all voters where “the above illegal 
voting activity had been occurring .. .” 

He said “any attempts to vote the regis- 
trations of mailings returned because persons 
had died or had moved out of the precinct, 
county or state were challenged.” 

The former chairman said he had appoint- 
ed Wayne Bentson as a challenger for the 
Bethune Precinct and that “during voting 

. on General Election Day 1962 Wayne 
Bentson became involved in attempting to 
challenge illegal voting.” 

The affidavit states that Harold Musgrave, 
a courier from Republican County Headquar- 
ters, arrived at the precinct about the time 
the argument started. “Harold Musgrave per- 
sonally assisted in removing Wayne Bentson 
from the voting place and called .. . head- 
quarters wherein the Phoenix city police were 
then called to investigate the matter.” 

In capital letters, Staggs declared “I fur- 
ther hereby certify to the best of my knowl- 
eage that Mr. Bill Rehnquist on general 
election day 1962 was nowhere in the vicinity 
of ‘Bethune Precinct’ when this activity oc- 
curred nor anytime during general election 
day.” 

The FBI made some initial checks of 
squabbles that occurred during 1962 but U.S. 
District Court Judge Carl Muecke, then U.S. 
Attorney, said this investigation was halted 
when both political parties agreed after the 
voting that nobody would file complaints. 

Muecke said nobody has asked him about 
the 1962 complaints so far except eastern 
newspapers and national news magazines. 
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“The FBI hasn't asked me about it,” he said 
and neither have Sen. James O. Eastland, 
D-Miss,, chairman of the judiciary commit- 
tee, nor Sen. Birch Bayh, D-Ind. 

As for Rehnquist, Muecke said he had no 
idea if the nominee was involved in any elec- 
tion day activity in 1962, but “I don’t recall 
seeing him.” Rehnquist, at that time, Muecke 
pointed out, was just another lawyer. “I 
didn’t know he was going to be nominated 
to the U.S. Supreme Court.” 


CATOCTIN NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, most 
Americans haye heard of Camp David, 
the presidential retreat in the Catoctin 
Mountains of Frederick County, Md. Far 
fewer are yet familiar with Catoctin Na- 
tional Park, the 5,700-acre preserve 
which surrounds Camp David and offers 
a variety of recreational and educational 
opportunities to the people of the East. 

In an interesting, enthusiastic article 
in the New York Times travel section 
on November 7, Mr. Paul J. C. Fried- 
lander summarized his own weekend visit 
to Catoctin National Park, which he 
styled as “a beautiful preserve, easily 
reached, readily familiar, and physically 
easy to explore.” In addition to describ- 
ing the natural beauty of the Maryland 
piedmont, Mr. Friedlander paid a well- 
deserved tribute to Catoctin’s superin- 
tendent, Frank Mentzer, who has devel- 
oped a fascinating folk culture center 
and a number of very effective environ- 
mental education programs, 

As Mr. Friedlander concluded: 

It is a nice thing to have such a friendly, 
beautiful little park devoted jointly to peo- 
ple and nature so close to the Northeast’'s 
megalopolis. 


Those who have discovered Catoctin 
National Park share this assessment of 
its value and its charm. To acquaint 
more citizens with the attractions of this 
important national asset, I ask unani- 
mous consent to include Mr. Friedland- 
er’s article in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A WEEKEND IN CATOCTIN PARK 
(By Paul J. C. Friedlander) 


Ovrsipe Camp Davin, Mp.—President Nixon 
helicoptered in here the Friday night of the 
weekend we had chosen to explore Catoctin 
National Park, which may help explain the 
unusual dateline. We rubbed shoulders 
against the No Trespassing signs and the 
triple fences that enclose Camp David, the 
official Presidential hideaway in the center 
and at the highest point of Catoctin Park. 
We saw from the highway the seemingly 
unmanned entrance gates and sentry box, 
and some of the electronic protective devices 
that insure Presidential privacy; and we spoke 
with the official who is responsible for se- 
curity up to the outermost gate where the 
Army’s selected guard units and the Secret 
Service take over. 

But if we had not asked this security man 
directly we would not have known the Presi- 
dent was in residence here. He didn’t bother 
us and we apparently didn’t bother him, and 
his unseen presence far beyond the thick 
stand of trees did not limit our activities 
and those of the hundreds of other citizens 
who wandered freely in and out of the park 
that long weekend. 

His presence, strictly a coincidence, under- 
scored the purpose of our trip; to investigate 
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the theory that if Catoctin is good enough 
for all the Presidents of the United States 
since Franklin Delano Roosevelt, it must also 
be good for us common people as well. And 
it is. 

SMALLEST WILDERNESS PARK 

Catoctin, about 5,700 acres in size, is the 
smallest wilderness park in the Federal sys- 
tem and one of the youngest. It is a low-key, 
friendly park, not overwhelming in beauty 
like Yosemite, nor in size and natural won- 
ders like Yellowstone, nor in grandeur like 
Grand Canyon. Yet in its simple rolling up- 
lends and small, rounded mountains—its 
highest peak is 1,420 feet—it is a beautiful 
preserve, easily reached, readily familiar and 
physically easy to explore. 

The park’s origin goes no farther back than 
1936, when the Federal Government bought 
up the worn-out farms on which 50 families 
still struggled and, calling the place the Ca- 
toctin Recreational Demonstration Area, 
proved that it was possible to create parks 
out of exhausted land. 

Thurmont, the park’s gateway in western 
Maryland, is only 59 miles inland from Bal- 
timore, only 20 miles south of Gettysburg’s 
battlefields and about 240 miles from New 
York if you detour frequently for covered 
bridges and sightseeing. 

Something besides distance and size sets 
this park apart from other national parks 
and that is its dedication by its fairly new 
superintendent as a place to be used by all 
the people. It is an outdoor park for outdoor 
folk and it is an education institution where- 
in city children from the ghettos of Balti- 
more and Washington and from schools in 
nearby communities spend weekends, week- 
days and sometimes whole weeks in orga- 
nized camp-schools, working at regular school 
programs and learning about nature and the 
environment directly from that environment. 

Another major contribution by Supt. 
Frank Mentzer, who has been here only three 
and a half years, is the preservation and 
demonstration of the colonial culture of this 
region of Maryland in a Folk Craft Center. 

Catoctin is the most northeasterly spur of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains and the area was 
settled beginning in 1733 by Philadelphians 
needing farmland and by immigrants, mostly 
Palatinate Germans. Their Appalachian cul- 
ture, heavily overlaid with their Moravian 
religion, was similar to, yet different in de- 
tails from that of Appalachia farther south 
and west. 

Each Saturday and Sunday from Memorial 
Day to Labor Day an old blacksmith works 
in a genuine dirt-floor smithy; we saw him 
sweating an iron rim onto a foot wheel for 
the pottery exhibit. There a young woman 
pots, a carpenter rives shakes (cuts shingles 
by hand) using 18th- and 19th-century 
carpenter tools; the broommaker sews 
brooms, a local woman cards wool, spins and 
weaves; another woman makes lye soap and 
jams in a working kitchen. All tools and 
utensils pre-date 1850, the arbitrary cut-off 
point when modern machinery began to re- 
place simple tools of the old craftsmen. 

The Catoctin Tourist Association sells the 
center’s products in a shop whose profits are 
plowed back into the center. For next spring 
and summer, Mentzer plans week-long craft 
classes with local artisans as instructors. 

There are no gates to shut the public out 
of Catoctin Park; there is no admission 
charge to enter the park, no admission fee 
for the Crafts Center. At the old General 
Store you can buy genuine broomcorn 
brooms made by an 80-year-old broommaker, 
apple butter, Applachian wooden spinning- 
tops and genuine Appalachian handicrafts. 


SIZE IS LIMITING 
There are the usual camp, tent and trailer 
sites for rent, and free picnic areas. Although 
the size of the park limits the length of hik- 
ing trails into the woods, there is room to 
backpack away from everyone else. One trail 
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demonstrates the making of charcoal, once 
a major industry here; another leads to a 
bootleg still that thumps and makes moon- 
shine alcohol on weekends. It is perhaps 
Catoctin’s most popular exhibit, although a 
chemical added to the mash makes the end 
product undrinkable. 

If, like most of the population, you are 
addicted to taking in the beauties of nature 
from an automobile, you can do that here as 
well. A self-guided motor tour employing a 
mimeographed guidesheet helps visitors “En- 
joy a leisurely 6.8-mile loop drive along the 
backroads of Catoctin Mountain. Wild4low- 
ers, historic sites, vistas and points of in- 
terest are identified by marker or vehicle 
mileage.” 

The first 1.6 miles of road are, as the guide- 
sheet warns, rough and rocky, unpaved, a 
trail wide enough for only one car and slip- 
pery in the rain. It is maintained as what 
it was originally—a north-south wagon road. 
Off the loop road run horse and snowmobile 
trails along abandoned logging roads used 
years back when oak and chestnut trees were 
cleaned out of these forests for the tannic 
acid their bark contributed to the local 
leather tanning industry. That industry died 
when the tanbark trees were used up, a 
moral stressed repeatedly in the park’s en- 


vironmental classes and lectures. 
AUTOMOBILE TRAIL 


Advocates of the “forever wild” school of 
park preservation must shudder at the 
thought of Superintendent Mentzer’s auto- 
mobile trail, but I can testify that our drive 
was a beautiful experience that did us good 
and the park no injury. It led us up to the 
mountain and down the other side through 
autumn colors muted by haze and low-hang- 
ing clouds and into a richly cultivated val- 
ley whose distant gold and red slope curled 
up into clouds resting on the opposite 
mountain. 

Such views are too good to reserve only for 
Presidents and backpackers. Besides, after 
spending a long day poking into every facet 
of the park’s operations, I was in no shape 
to undertake a 6.8-mile hike. 

The fall foliage, at its peak on our week- 
end, is gone, and the Craft Center will not be 
open to the public until next spring, but 
the park soon will welcome winter visitors— 
cross-country skiers, showshoers, snowmo- 
bilers, hikers, campers whose outdoor life 
knows no calendar. 

Florida-bound motorists may find Catoctin 
& valuable pause in their driving, not far 
off their main route, especially if they start 
west of the Hudson River. Mentzer claims 
the park is at its most beautiful with a 
light layer of snow whitening the forest. 
Winters are comparatively mild here in the 
lee of the Appalachian Range, and roads to 
and inside the park are kept open all winter. 
Spring comes early, the trails are said to be 
dry and usable in March. 

It is a nice thing to have such a friendly, 
beautiful little park devoted jointly to peo- 
ple and nature so close to the Northeast’s 
megalopolis. Nice not only for our Presidents 
but also for the rest of the citizenry. In an- 
other month or so I intend to see what Ca- 
toctin looks like in its winter dress and I 
plan to return late in the spring for a re- 
fresher walk through the Craft Center. 


CHROME ORE FROM RHODESIA 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, nearly 2 
months ago I urged this body to reject 
efforts allowing the United States to pur- 
chase chrome ore from Rhodesia in vio- 
lation of a U.N. ban on such actions. 

At that time, I warned that such action 
would be detrimental to our interests on 
a number of fronts including our future 
relations with black African nations. I 
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warned that such action on the part of 
the United States would adversely affect 
the successful pursuit of our two-China 
policy in the United Nations. However, 
this body saw fit to defeat my attempts to 
delete that section of the military pro- 
curement bill which forced us to violate 
that U.N. ban. I believe the U.N. vote 
against our two-China policy can in part 
be laid at the feet of the U.S. Senate. 

I also warned that such action would 
hinder Great Britain in her present ne- 
gotiating efforts with the Rhodesian Gov- 
ernment, In this morning’s edition of the 
Washington Post there appeared an ar- 
ticle by Jim Hoagland which substanti- 
ates these fears expressed almost 2 
months ago. 

The deliberate action of this body to 
violate our treaty commitments has re- 
sulted in repercussions highly detri- 
mental not only to this Nation, but for 
many Of our allies as well. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Hoagland’s article be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Nov. 17, 1971] 
BRITAIN Sam HINvDERED By U.S. 
RHODESIA Move 
(By Jim Hoagland) 

SALISBURY, Nov. 16—British Foreign Sec- 
retary Sir Alec Douglas-Home reportedly 
said today that the proposed American lifting 
of sanctions on Rhodesian chrome imports 
has seriously undercut Britains’ bargaining 
power in the current negotiations with the 
white settler rebel government of this south- 
ern African country. 

Sir Alec’s comment was reported by a 
delegation of six mulatto Rhodesian leaders 
who met with him this afternoon here. All 
six were present at the meeting and all agreed 
in an interview with The Washington Post on 
the paraphrase of Sir Alec's remark. 

They also agreed that Home had given 
them the impression that Britain felt it had 
to settle with the white government now 
before sanctions were further eroded. 

AGREEMENT SEEN NEAR 

They added that they came away from the 
50-minute meeting, held at Sir Alec’s invi- 
tation, with the impression that a settlement 
was imminent, but that it would be a set- 
tlement unacceptable to Rhodesia’s non- 
white majority of 5 million. 

Agreement has apparently been reached on 
four of the five points being discussed by the 
two sides. 

The Rhodesian side was apparently balk- 
ing at giving concrete assurance that steps 
would be taken to remove racially discrim- 
inatory laws enacted since the unilateral 
declaration of independence in 1965 by 
Prime Minister Ian Smith’s government, the 
mulattos said. 

British spokesmen declined to comment 
on any of the discussions being held by the 
foreign minister, nor on his second day of 
talks with the government and a wide spec- 
trum of Rhodesian citizens. 

The 240,000 whites account for less than 
one-twentieth of Rhodesia’s population of 
more than 5 million. Aside from the 5 mil- 
lion blacks, there are 20,000 mulattos, persons 
of mixed ancestry known here as coloreds. 

The mulatto group reported that Home 
said time was running out for reaching a set- 
tlement, citing U.S. Congressional action to 
allow imports of Rhodesian chrome in defi- 
ance of United Nations sanctions on Rho- 
desia as proof that sanctions were being rap- 
idly eroded. The American move had blown 
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a large hole in the sanctions wall in Sir 
Alec’s view, it was reported. 


AWAITS PRESIDENT'S SIGNATURE 


Resumption of Rhodesian chrome im- 
ports has been approved by both the Senate 
and the House of Representatives in an 
amendment to the defense authorization bill 
which is expected to be signed by President 
Nixon. 

Gerald Raftopoulos, chairman of the Na- 
tional Association of Colored People and 
leader of the mulatto delegation, said that 
Sir Alec seemed resigned to accepting a two- 
stage settlement that would leave political 
power in the hands of the whites for the 
foreseeable future, with only a vague com- 
mitment to eventual majority rule. 

The first stage would leave largely intact 
the 1969 republican constitution, which guar- 
antees that Africans cannot achieve more 
than parity with whites in parliament. 

The second stage would involve undefined 
mechanisms that would lead to the possibil- 
ity of African rule through increased educa- 
tion and employment opportunities, to which 
voting rights would be tied. 

In both stages there would be “a blocking 
system” in Parliament that would at first 
protect rights of the black majority under 
white rule, and then protect the rights of the 
minorities under black government. 

Home treated Rhodesian’s independence 
as an accomplished that that Britain and 
the rest of the world were powerless to 
change, Raftopoulos and the others said, and 
counseled them that nonwhites would never 
get a better settlement than at the present 
time. 

When they pressed him for outside super- 
vision of any agreement reached with Smith 
and for foolproof guarantees against racialist 
changes to the constitution, Sir Alec replied 
that Br'tain had devised constituticns for 
black African states that had been promptly 
torn up and Britain had been powerless to 
intervene. 

He reportedly said that since Rhodesia was 
no longer a colony, the British could only try 
to persuade Smith to come to an agreement. 

“Britain seems eager to settle on just about 
any terms,” said Gaston Thornicroft, another 
member of the delegation. “The (Rhodesian) 
whites will be fools if they don’t accept this. 
It smells like a sell out. 

“Sir Alec was just being courteous in 
listening to us, Thornicroft added. He clear- 
ly had his mind made up. What is involved 
now is a formal handing over of power to the 
same people who are imposing racial dis- 
crimination on us, and trusting them to see 
there will be no discrimination. They will do 
as they like.” 

When the British Conservative Party 
ousted the Labor government in last year’s 
elections, Prime Minister Edward Heath said 
a new attempt would be made to reach a 
settlement with Rhodesia. 

Home’s current talks are the first high- 
level negotiations on the issue since Smith 
and former Prime Minister Harold Wilson 
held unsuccessful talks in 1968. 

Since 1963, Britain has been trying to get 
the white settlers to accept five principles as 
part of an independentce agreement. As ori- 
ginally outlined, the principles call for un- 
impeded progress toward majority rule un- 
der the terms of a liberal 1961 constitution 
since repudiated by Smith’s government; 
guarantees against changes to the ccnstitu- 
tion that would nullify that progress; an 
immediate improvement in the political sta- 
tus of the African population; progress to- 
wards ending racial discrimination; and a 
method of testing public opinion in Rhodesia 
that would satisfy the British that any 
settlement reached was acceptable to the 
Rhodesian people as a whole. 

Sir Alec was said to have assured the 
mulatto delegation that the test of accept- 
ability was “well under control” and that he 
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saw no problems in reaching agreement on 
the other principles, with the exception of 
specific measures to end racial discrimina- 
tion. 


ARTHUR BARRIAULT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
gentleman, a scholar, and a first-rate 
newsman, Arthur Barriault celebrates his 
57th birthday today. For 27 years, Arthur 
has covered the Hill for NBC, and in do- 
ing so he has endeared himself to all of 
us because of his innate decency and 
his unfailing courtesy and consideration. 

When speaking of Arthur, words be- 
come superfluous, so all I will say for all 
Senators on both sides of the aisle is, 
happy birthday, Arthur, and may you 
have many more. You have earned our 
respect and affection. 


CONTINUED ABUSE OF WELFARE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, pointing, 
as an example, to the recent fate of the 
foreign aid bill, Anthony Harrigan, in a 
column published in the Indianapolis 
News of November 15, has suggested that 
continued abuses and efforts by liberals 
in Congress to up the ante may threaten 
the welfare program with the same fate. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Harrigan did 
not mention the recent example of abuse 
in New York, which I regard as the 
epitome, where a woman succeeded in 
getting a medicaid card for her dog. 
Fortunately, she was only testing the 
system and was not serious in her inten- 
tion to make use of this tax-provided 
benefit. 

In somewhat the same vein, another 
outstanding journalist, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, writing in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of October 23, has suggested 
that we may be passing through the 
golden age of welfare. He believes angry 
taxpayers may yet revolt—and soon— 
may “grab the meat ax” and have at the 
entire welfare program, chopping down 
the good with the bad. 

I believe both the facts and the rea- 
soning contained in these two columns 
very much merit the attention of Sena- 
tors who desire true welfare reform, and 
they constitute a useful word of warning 
to those who would play “pie in the sky” 
politics with this issue. The real needy, 
who are in need for reasons beyond their 
control, will unjustly suffer if the lobby 
for expanding welfare turns the taxpay- 
ers against all welfare. I ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Indianapolis (Ind.) News, Nov. 15, 
1971] 
TRUE WELFARE REFORM 
(By Anthony Harrigan) 

WASHINGTON. — Welfare funds are being 
used to support prostitutes and drug addicts 
and finance hippie communes, according to 
testimony given at a Pennsylvania House of 
Representatives investigating committee 
hearing in Reading, Pa., last month. 

That’s only a segment of the national scan- 
dal involving welfare. In several states, food 
stamps have been distributed to strikers. In 
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New York State, thousands of employable 
welfare recipients have resisted efforts to put 
them to work. 

It is no wonder that increasing numbers 
of informed Americans are indignant in the 
face of these and other revelations of misuse 
of the taxpayers’ money. 

Rep. Adriano Mastrangelo, in a recent re- 
pc-t on welfare abuses in the Keystone State, 
cited the following situations: 

“Public welfare funds were paid to a con- 
victed prostitute for eight months because 
she sprained her ankle. 

“Public welfare funds—$132 a month per 
person—are being collected by a group of 
hippies who put the money in a common 
fund. One hippie went to Europe for five 
months but his relief payments were con- 
tinued and his checks contributed to the 
common ‘pot’ by fellow hippies in his ab- 
sence. 

“Public welfare funds were paid to a wom- 
an living with an employed man not her 
husband.” 

In New York State, State Rep. John E. 
Kingston recently noted that there is data 
that indicates “significant numbers of per- 
sons failing to comply with the new work 
law.” He wrote in a letter to The New York 
Times that “8,800 employable recipients (of 
welfare) have resisted efforts to put them to 
work.” 

The Food Stamp Act, Public Law 88-525, 
also has been used to aid the undeserving. 
Last year, for example, food stamps were dis- 
tributed to strikers at General Motors plants. 
The food stamps served as a subsidy to mem- 
bers of the striking United Auto Workers. 
Proponents of food stamp legislation are 
seeking expansion of the program which cost 
$248 million in 1969 and which now costs 
more than $2 billion a year. A total of 9.2 
million Americans now receive this form of 
welfare aid. 

Food stamps are among the most irritating 
welfare giveaways. Working citizens only 
read about welfare checks. But they see the 
free-loading of the food stamp recipients in 
neighborhood grocery stores. 

Recently, I received several letters regard- 
ing food stamp abuses from readers of this 
column. Mrs. James E. Rowland of Chester 
County, Tenn., wrote: 

“I hate to go to the supermarket and buy 
bologna and the cheapest ground beef and 
watch the ones that have the stamps, much 
better-dressed than I am, loading their carts 
with country ham, steaks, and the most ex- 
pensive cakes and cookies, and soft drinks 
by the case. ... I have worked all my life and 
I don’t want any handouts. But I am tired of 
working and giving part of what I make to the 
leeches who are better off than I am. Just 
what can be done about this?” 

Unquestionably, many Americans share 
Mrs. Rowland’s indignation. Their indigna- 
tion will be all the greater when they learn 
of efforts by Senate liberals and the White 
House to obtain quick approval of welfare ex- 
pansion legislation. 

The Nixon administration is trying to get 
its hurtful Family Assistance Act out of the 
Senate Finance Committee as soon as pos- 
sible. Sen. Abraham Ribicoff (D—Conn.) has 
another enormously expensive welfare bill 
that he is pushing. His bill is backed by a co- 
alition that includes the AFL-CIO, the 
League of Women Voters, Common Cause, 
and Americans for Democratic Action. 

The promoters of increased welfare would 
do well to consider the fate of foreign aid 
legislation, another pet liberal project over 
the last two decades. Public dissatisfaction 
with the foreign giveaways finally resulted in 
defeat of the foreign aid bill. The same thing 
could happen to welfare legislation if the 
White House and senatorial liberals keep pro- 
posing new programs as election time draws 
close. A day of reckoning could come for both 
the White House welfare planners and Sen. 
Ribicoff’s coalition. 
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The promoters of welfarism should realize 

that working Americans are sick of the do- 
*mestic giveaways and want to tighten wel- 

fare requirements. The New York Assembly 
has realized that and approved a requirement 
that welfare recipients pick up their welfare 
checks at state employment offices. The Em- 
pire State now insists that able-bodied re- 
Mefers make a serious effort to get a job. 

No other Western democracy has the wel- 
fare mess in which the U.S. is involved. Prof. 
Nathan Glazer of Harvard recently wrote in 
Commentary that in Sweden and England 
welfare is thought of as emergency aid but 
that “welfare has come to be seen in Amer- 
ica as a regular means of family support.” 

If President Nixon and the Congress want 
to reform the welfare system, they must make 
sure that public assistance is limited to the 
aged and destitute. 

[From the Washington Star, Oct. 23, 1971] 
RISING RESENTMENT TOWARD WELFARE 
(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 

It may be an unthinkable thought, but it 
is possible that at this moment the United 
States is passing through the Golden Age of 
Welfare. 

The thought will be hard to get used to, 
for we have been well-conditioned to think 
of ever-expanding social agencies, ever-pro- 
liferating social workers and ever-escalating 
welfare costs. 

But there are a few wisps of black cloud 
scudding across the sky, a few storm signals 
beginning to flutter. For a nationwide tax- 
payers’ revolt may be gathering. 

You see it manifested in the ever-more- 
frequent defeat of local bond issues. A year 
or two ago only “frills,” that public im- 
provements people could easily do without, 
were failing in the bond elections. Now “nuts- 
and-bolts’” items—water works, disposal 
plants, street projects, schools—are begin- 
ning to have trouble. 

People first express their tax anger at those 
expenditures they can most directly control, 
which are local. State expenditures are more 
remote, federal spending remoter still. But 
distaste for rising taxes can eventually be 
felt as far away as Washington. 

It is a political truism that the poor do 
not control spending in any field, not even 
spending in their own behalf. The nonpoor 
do, for they are in the majority. Poverty pro- 
grams, therefore, depend upon the enthusi- 
asm, or at least the acquiescence, of the non- 
poor. When the nonpoor get turned off, the 
programs will languish. 

We may, therefore, be approaching the time 
when the best political speech will not be 
the one in which every paragraph begins: 
“We must do more... .” 

For taxes are drawn from the fruits of 
labor and risk. And where poverty programs 
fail to produce desirable results, those who 
labor and risk will eventually express their 
disillusionment. Compared to the vast group 
which contributes more to government than 
it asks from it, the clout of those who ask 
more from government than they contribute 
to it is feeble. 

This may be the reason why recently you 
haven't seen “many poor people's marches” 
led by Rev. Ralph Abernathy. Or welfare 
pickets parading around the state capitol or 
city hall. They aren't going over so well any 
more. The cabdrivers are angry, the bar- 
tenders cynical, the store clerks sarcastic. 

The idea is that there is a nobility at- 
tached to the perpetually poor dies hard 
among aristocratic “liberals,” whose contact 
with them is sketchy. Perhaps they subcon- 
sciously seek to atone for their coming-out 
parties and their prep schools by “identify- 
ing” with the losers. It is a form of instant 
humanitarianism, even if they keep guards 
at their gates. 

But there are no such illusions among the 
working proletariat. They have been poor. 
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They know struggle. They have few tears for 
nonstrugglers. 

Candidates may soon discover that it is 
no longer politically rewarding to demand 
still greater appropriations for welfare pro- 
grams that have apparently failed. Failure 
is becoming too plain. The rise of depend- 
ency, irresponsibility and crime, even as out- 
lays for their cure have risen, can no longer 
be shrugged off. Americans will not under- 
write ever-growing chaos with ever-larger 
checks forever. 

Yet there is much the public money can 
do to uplift the poor. We are simply very 
new at this idea of national charity. We had 
no experience to go on. For the first time in 
history we told a man that subsistence 
would be guaranteed him whether he chose 
to work or not, and some of us are aghast 
that many have chosen not. 

We told ourselves that human beings 
asked only opportunity. This is not true for 
many human beings. Slums are character- 
ized by empty libraries and full beer joints. 
Poverty is often the result of a lack of pur- 
poseful organization within the individual, 
himself. 

Under the lash of necessity even a disor- 
ganized man will struggle to eat. Remove 
that necessity through free charity and the 
struggle ceases and endless demands for more 
begin. 

We learn from experience. We should now 
have enough experience with welfare to know 
that some theories don’t work. But the so- 
clologists will not audit them, for many are 
their own brainchildren. Many politicians 
will not audit them because they authored 
the welfare bills. 

So angry taxpayers will eventually grab the 
meat ax. And the danger is that good pro- 
grams will suffer with the bad. 


THE TRAGEDY IN ULSTER—IV—DIS- 
SOLUTION OF STORMONT 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
London Times of November 8, 1971, con- 
tains a major article by Mr. Hugh Monro 
entitled “Paradox of Political Reform at 
Stormont.” In this article, Mr. Monro 
makes the point that it would be futile to 
reform Stormont, the Government of 
Northern Ireland, which now exists to 
protect the dominant position of the 
Protestant majority. As Mr. Monro states, 
Stormont is incapable of real reform. 
The only effective alternative is the dis- 
solution of the present Stormont and the 
institution of direct rule from London, a 
step that may lead in the future to a 
united Ireland. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Monro’s article may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the London Times, Nov. 8, 1971] 
PARADOX OF POLITICAL REFORM AT STORMONT 
(By Hugh Munro) 

Northern Ireland was partitioned from the 
rest of Ireland because of demands from the 
local Protestant majority, and the primary 
aim of Stormont since then has been to 
organize and maintain the defence of the 
Northern Protestants against the nationalist 
majority in the whole island. The trend of 
current policy is to try to adapt the political 


system so that it protects the Northern 
Roman Catholics from being overwhelmed 
by the local Protestant majority. But Stor- 
mont simply cannot perform these two roles 
at the same time. Reform, in other words, 
subverts the whole idea of Stormont as it 
has so far been known. 
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A state can only make sense as long as it 
is based on a common patriotism; without 
it, it is mot possible to organize a reliable 
security force, which is willing to face dan- 
ger, on behalf of the state. Until now Stor- 
mont made sense because it was based on 
the belief in a Protestant state. While we may 
dislike the “Ulster” patriotism behind the old 
Stormont we cannot deny its vigour or the 
effectiveness of the B-Special security force 
it helped to motivate. But if the new Stor- 
mont is to be non-sectarian what form can 
its underlying patriotism take? 

“Britishness”? Hardly. Northern [Irish 
feelings about Britain divide the province, 
not unite it. An Orangeman for example is 
certainly loyal to Britain—but only because 
Britain is Protestant. Catholics would be at- 
tracted to the British ideal of fair play but 
when Unionists have been pressed by Britain 
to give a greater political voice to Catholics 
they have tended to switch their loyalty from 
Britain—in 1912 to Germany, in 1969 to UDI. 
When “loyalism” is at its most intense it is 
intensely disloyal. 

A PATRIOTISM TO UNITE 

Is “Irishness” the key? Certainly both Na- 
tionalists and Unionists are Irish but there 
is the need for a partiotism to unite the 
Northern Irish as Northern Irish. Irish 
patriotism, as it stands, is subversive for 
Northern Ireland. For a patriotism which 
could unite Northern Protestant and North- 
ern Catholic we must turn to the seat of 
local, provincial fellow-feeling, which unites 
Munstermen, for example, or the people of 
the English West-country. 

The plain truth is that a state which could 
withstand the storms which rage in the 
North today cannot be built on such a weak 
foundation. A man might play a hard game 
of rugby for a non-sectarian Northern Ire- 
land but no one will die for it or even suffer 
for it. Such a state cannot organize a se- 
curity force to defend itself. 

On this view the immediate aim of Mr. 
Heath, Mr. Faulkner and Mr. Lynch as also 
of the Social, Democratic and Labour Party 
for a non-sectarian, reconstructed Stormont 
is a will-of-the-wisp, and no British soldier 
should be asked to risk his life in pursuit 
of it. Ironically it is the extremists whether 
they fight for a Protestant state or for a 
united Ireland who have an aim which makes 
practical sense and not the moderates. 

On this view the change from the old 
Protestant Stormont to the new non- 
sectarian one is a change from something to 
nothing: from a body which made sense, to 
a body which makes none. No wonder the 
transition process which involves British 
pressure on Stormont to pass laws it does 
not want to pass has used up two moderate 
premiers already and is using up a third and 
will use up any more who offer. 

The whole point of the current moves to 
reform Stormont is to create social harmony, 
not to ensure effective government. But 
Stormont cannot serve as a working party 
for social harmony and a source of firm gov- 
ernment for a divided community at the 
same time. If Britain is not to turn towards 
a united Ireland and is not to go back to 
the other (but objectionable) policy of a 
Protestant “Ulster” there is no alternative 
to effective direct rule involving as it does, 
British control of the police and judiciary. 
By eliminating the contentious constitu- 
tional issues from its debates and reducing 
it to a coordinating body for local author- 
ities, Stormont has the best chance of creat- 
ing social harmony and the patriotism which 
would build Northern Ireland into an ef- 
fective entity, capable of non-sectarian re- 
gional government. 

IMPORTANT SHARE IN POWER 


The shattered structure of Northern Ire- 
land can only be reformed from the ground 
up, by building on the foundation of the 
local authorities. By the adoption of pro- 
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portional representation, the promise to 
give non-Unionists a better share in power 
can be positively fulfilled. But in the field 
of central government that promise can only 
be fulfilled—and it must be fulfilled, if there 
is to be any end to the turmoil—negatively 
by reducing the scope of politics in the 
North. If the Unionist monopoly of central 
power must be broken, and if shared power 
means ineffective government, then power 
must be transferred elsewhere—to Westmin- 
ster. 

When reform is seen in this light the re- 
fusal of the Social, Democratic and Labour 
Party and the Nationalists to engage in talks 
ceases to matter. What point is there in 
talks when it is not practicable to give these 
parties any important share in central 
power? Far more welcome to them, and 
more practicable, would be reductions in 
Unionist power for which neither their con- 
sent nor their participation in talks is need- 
ed. Indeed the necessary task of reducing 
Stormont’s powers would be harder if the 
Unionists felt it was being done at the re- 
quest of the Social, Democratic and Labour 
Party. 

The point must be appreciated. The old 
Stormont will not reform itself and the 
attempt to make it do so is only prolonging 
the turmoil and destroying moderate men. 
Stormont’s power over law and the police 
must be removed before the experiment can 
begin to find out to what extent a non-sec- 
tarian Stormont can make sense. And it 
must be regarded as an experiment carried 
out with an open mind and an acceptance 
that Stormont may never make much sense 
at all and that the only patriotism which can 
unite Northern Protestant and Northern 
Catholic in a stable community will be Irish 
patriotism. 

Reform in the North equals constitutional 
change equals effective direct rule; and ef- 
fective direct rule may lead to a united Ire- 
land. And the only workable alternative to 
reform is a “Protestant parliament for a 
Protestant people”, 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1971 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, the Chair lays before 
the Senate the unfinished business, H.R. 
10947, which the clerk will report. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
read as follows: 

(H.R, 10947). A bill to provide a job devel- 
opment investment credit, to reduce individ- 
ual income taxes, to reduce certain excise 
taxes, and for other purposes. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
pending business is amendment No. 685. 
The debate on the amendment is limited 
to 2 hours, with 30 minutes on amend- 
ments in the second degree. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield briefly without losing 
his right to the floor and without this 
time being charged to his time on the 
amendment? 

Mr. CRANSTON. I am delighted to 
yield to the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so orderd. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from California is recognized. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, 
amendment No. 685, offered by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr. Stevenson), the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WiL- 
LIAMS), the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY), and myself, is designed 
to set aside revenues collected from the 
automobile excise tax after a one and 
one half year suspension of the tax and 
apply these funds to the solution of seri- 
ous transportation-related problems— 
mass transit, air pollution control and 
research, Amtrak, highway traffic safety, 
and airport development and noise con- 
trol. 

The President’s proposal, embodied in 
the Revenue Act of 1971—H.R. 10947— 
recently reported from the Finance Com- 
mittee, would permanently repeal the 7 
percent excise tax on the sale of new 
automobiles. Under present law, the tax, 
which now goes almost entirely into 
general revenues, would be gradually 
phased out between now and 1982. More 
than $20 billion of badly needed Federal 
revenues would be lost as a result of re- 
peal. Our amendment would suspend the 
tax for a year and a half rather than 
repeal it. 

Under normal circumstances, I would 
not advocate even a one and a half year 
suspension of the tax. But we have been 
boxed in by the President’s announce- 
ment that he would end the tax. The 
President has no power to end the tax 
without the approval of Congress. How- 
ever, some 8 million people may well think 
that he guaranteed them that they will 
get $200 off their 1972 cars retroactive 
to August 15. 

Many families are counting on that 
guarantee; the automobile industry has 
based sales campaigns and production 
schedules on it. 

Congress cannot reverse history at this 
late date. All we can do is to try to set 
things aright for the future. 

To protect those people who purchased 
or plan to purchase automobiles on the 
basis of the President’s assurance that 
they would receive a tax refund and so 
stimulate short-term consumer demand, 
our amendment would suspend the excise 
tax until January 1, 1973. While the tax 
is suspended, the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation would be charged with preparing 
@ program for use of the revenues 
derived from the excise tax when it 
is reimposed on January 1, 1973. The 
program would have to allocate no less 
than 50 percent of the funds for mass 
transit purposes, and the remainder for 
air pollution research and control, im- 
provement of the national rail transpor- 
tation system—Amtrak—highway safety 
and related programs, airport develop- 
ment and noise control, and transporta- 
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tion research and development. The Sec- 
retary would be charged with reporting, 
back to Congress by April 30, 1972. At 
that time Congress would approve, mod- 
ify, or disapprove the program. 

If, by January 1, 1973, Congress did 
not approve a program for allocating 
funds derived from this excise tax, the 
funds produced from the reinstatement 
of the tax would be held in escrow until 
Congress did pass such legislation. 

The issue raised by this amendment 
is: Shall we sacrifice $20 billion in Fed- 
eral revenues between now and 1982 in 
order to stimulate the purchase of 2 to 
3 million additional cars, or shall we 
spend that money for transportation pri- 
orities such as mass transit, improved 
rail systems, and highway safety? 

Two to three million more cars will 
mean more pollution, more congestion, 
more demand for highways to eat up the 
countryside, and more cars per city park- 
ing space, and in this case it will mean 
less money for needed transit systems, 
less money for Amtrak, less money for 
highway safety, less money for airport 
development, and less money for research 
on pollution control. 

We are told that repealing the excise 
tax will stimulate auto sales and in turn 
create jobs, but spending money for mass 
transit, improved rail systems, and air- 
port development will also create more 
jobs. In fact, expenditures in these areas 
will probably create even more jobs be- 
cause, as recent experience has shown, 
increased auto sales generally result in 
increased overtime and not new employ- 
ment. 

The administration has also urged that 
repeal of the excise tax is needed to stim- 
ulate immediate consumer demand. But 
repeal is unnecessary to serve even that 
purpose. Our amendment, which sus- 
pends the excise tax until January 1, 
1973, will stimulate short-range consumer 
demand without sacrificing $20 billion 
in long-term revenues. The $20 billion 
which we will save can be used for vital 
transportation needs such as mass 
transit. 

The Urban Mass Transit Administra- 
tion estimates that this Nation needs $32 
billion for mass transit alone over the 
next decade. But we have only authorized 
obligations of $3.1 billion over the next 
5 years and the administration has re- 
fused to even spend the funds approved 
by the Appropriations Committee. 

Two weeks ago Senators WILLIAMS and 
Case and 34 other Senators including 
Senator STEVENSON and myself sent a 
letter to the White House protesting the 
freeze on mass transit spending. The re- 
ply we received pointed out that New 
York City has just refused to pass a half 
billion dollar bond issue for the con- 
struction of improved rapid transit as 
evidence of disinterest by major cities in 
this program. The administration drew 
the wrong conclusion, and, I think, a 
rather astounding conclusion. Local tax- 
payers, already overburdened by fiscal 
demands, often cannot afford the one- 
third matching fund requirement. That 
requirement should be reduced to 10 
percent in matching funds. An increased 
Federal contribution will require more 
Federal money for mass transit. This 
bill will help to provide those funds. 
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To conclude that when a bond issue is 
voted down it means the people are not 
interested in that subject is utterly ridic- 
ulous. Bond issues are frequently voted 
down in connection with education. That 
does not mean that the people are not 
interested. The fact that bond issues are 
voted down is evidence that property 
taxes are out of hand and outrageously 
high. It is the least fair tax because it 
is a tax on possessions and capital. It 
could drive people out of business, out of 
their homes, and off their farms. 

If the administration does not under- 
stand this, they have little understand- 
ing of the problems facing many people 
of our Nation. 

A second major purpose to be served 
by this bill will be to allocate needed 
funds to Amtrak. Congress set up Am- 
trak to improve rail transit. We must 
now make sure that Amtrak is adequate- 
ly funded. We must provide them with 
the wherewithal to build improved long- 
range rail systems such as the Metroliner. 
If Amtrak is not given the funds to mod- 
ernize, the whole Nation will be cheated. 
We will be denied an efficient high-speed 
alternative to airplane and auto travel. 

Amtrak needs funds now. Last week 
Amtrak declared that it needed $140 mil- 
lion in additional funds for equipment 
improvements. The excise tax should be 
applied to provide those funds and help 
develop this transportation system. 

This amendment provides us with a 
unique opportunity to make a clear state- 
ment of our national transportation pri- 
orities. We can either forsake $20 billion 
in Federal revenues for the production of 
more cars, more pollution and more con- 
gestion, or spend $20 billion for more 
mass transit, Amtrak, highway safety, 
airport development and vehicular pol- 
lution control. 

The decision should be easy. We should 
adopt this amendment. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CRANSTON. I am happy to yield 
such time to the Senator from Illinois as 
he may require. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 
commend the distinguished Senator from 
California for his clear and forceful 
statement about this amendment, which 
both of us have offered. 

It is always easier to cut taxes than to 
increase or reimpose taxes. It might be 
instructive to review what the Senate has 
done in recent days. The bill as reported 
by the Committee on Finance recom- 
mended tax cuts which amount to about 
$11.6 billion annually. On the fioor of 
the Senate, amendments have been of- 
fered and agreed to which would add to 
that sum approximately $5 billion an- 
nually. This means, it seems to me, that 
with such a large prospective loss of 
revenue, there will not be a chance to 
provide the revenues, or anywhere near 
the revenues, the Nation needs for an 
adequate transportation system in the 
near future. 

Mr. President, the amendment would 
reimpose the excise tax on automobiles 
as of January 1, 1973. It would give the 
purchasers of automobiles the relief that 
has been promised them. It would give 
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the economy a boost at a moment when 
it needs it; then it would reinstate a sig- 
nificant source of revenue, and reinstate 
it for transportation purposes. Without 
the reinstatement of this tax we would 
make the production of more pollution- 
spewing automobiles, which are already 
congesting the streets, a high national 
economic priority. It just does not make 
sense. It would make sense, it seems to 
me, to take these funds which the Fed- 
eral Government will not have available 
if the excise tax is permanently repealed, 
and earmark them for transportation, as 
this amendment does. 

This amendment would provide about 
$20 billion for transportation over a 10- 
year period. At least one-half of that sum 
would be allocated to mass transit. The 
other half would be for other forms of 
transportation, including Amtrak and 
the development of urban rail transpor- 
tation corridors. It would be made avail- 
able for safer streets, for traffic control, 
and for safety devices. It would be used 
for airport development and to relieve the 
noise near our airports. It would also be 
used to relieve ourselves of the air pollu- 
tion which results principally from the 
automobile. 

If our amendment prevails, funding 
for mass transit could be more than dou- 
cron for the 5 years beginning in fiscal 

971. 

The President has asked for only $3.1 
billion for mass transit, though the Ur- 
ban Mass Transit Administration esti- 
mates that plans already on the drawing 
boards will require some $32 billion in 
capital expenditures over the next 10 
years, two-thirds of which must come 
from the Federal Government’s mass 
transportation assistance capital grant 


program. 

Even with these additional funds, we 
still would not come close to meeting our 
responsibilities to the people of our cities 
for improved mass transit facilities. 

Without the additional source of reve- 
nue our amendment would make avail- 
able, it would become virtually impos- 
sible in the future to provide any addi- 
tional funds for mass transit facilities. 

This year the President plans to spend 
about $600 million a year for mass tran- 
sit in the whole Nation, even though 
Congress has made $900 million avail- 
able. That sum is not enough to aid the 
cities of New York and Chicago alone. 
Our amendment, Mr. President, would 
make, roughly, $1 billion more a year 
available for mass transit facilities. 

I would emphasize, in closing, that the 
amendment would in no way affect the 
highway trust fund, unless it is to help it. 
It does not divert any funds from the 
highway trust fund. It, in fact, reimposes 
the truck excise tax as of January 1, 
1973, and earmarks the revenues from 
that tax for the highway trust fund. At 
the same time, it would put the revenues 
from the alcohol tax back into the gen- 
eral revenues. So it will end up a wash- 
out, and with no adverse effect on the 
highway trust fund. 

The highway trust fund could benefit 
from this amendment. Funds from the 
excise tax could be used for the so-called 
“spots” program, for the repair of city 
streets, for the provision of traffic sig- 
nals, stoplights, and the like. These pro- 
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grams are presently funded by the high- 
way trust fund. Funds for such critical 
needs in cities across the entire country 
could be made available as well under 
the plan worked out by the Secretary 
of Transportation pursuant to this 
amendment. 

Passage of the Cranston-Stevenson 
amendment would relieve some of the 
pressure on the highway trust fund. That 
pressure is mounting. It is coming from 
Governors. It is coming from mayors. It 
is coming from citizens who want addi- 
tional Federal assistance and who need it 
for mass transit facilities, for Amtrak, 
for airports, and so on. They are looking 
to the highway trust fund. 

The pending amendment could lead to 
the creation of a general transportation 
fund; and if it did so, it would, as I have 
said, take some of the pressure off the 
highway trust fund. 

I want to again commend the distin- 
guished Senator from California (Mr. 
Cranston) for his statement and for of- 
fering this amendment. It offers us our 
best chance in the future to begin to meet 
the critical needs across the entire coun- 
try for rail transportation, airports, mass 
transit in the cities, and safer city streets. 
Without it, things are going to go from 
bad to worse. Less money will be available 
for such needs, and we will have a classic 
example of perverted priorties. Our high- 
est economic priority should not be the 
production of pollution spewing automo- 
biles on our crowded streets. This amend- 
ment could put us well on the way to an 
adequate transportation system in the 
Nation. 

I thank the Senator and yield the floor. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Tllinois. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. How 
muai time does the Senator yield him- 
self? 

Mr. CRANSTON. One minute. I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
for his generous remarks and, more, for 
his creative part in developing this meas- 
ure. It was his suggestion that broadened 
it to assure that there would be coverage 
of other needed aspects of transportation 
specifically covered by the proposal. I 
think that makes the original plan which 
I introduced far more meaningful and 
constructive and should win for it far 
more support in this body. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Who 
yields time? What is the pleasure of the 
Senate? 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require in op- 
position to the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, this 
amendment will be very unpopular, par- 
ticularly in the State of the Senator 
from California, which has the largest 
automobile market in the United States. 
It provides, in effect, that the reduction 
in automobile prices made possible by the 
repeal of the T-percent excise tax will 
last effectively for only 16 or 17 months, 
and then will be reinstated. That rep- 
resents from $150 to $200 per car. 

The Senate has not challenged the 
decision of the committee to remove the 
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tax, and it is difficult for me to believe 
that Senators will turn right around and 
say, “Yes, we will leave it off for 15 
months, but we are going to put it right 
back on again after that.” 

I can understand the concern of Sen- 
ators from States having large cities 
with serious traffic problems wanting to 
find a solution for that problem. I think 
that in California, San Francisco has 
already gone a long way in providing a 
mass transit system without Federal help. 
From what I know of Los Angeles, any 
mass transit system, if developed, must 
be developed with the use of the streets, 
because the city spreads over so wide 
an area that an attempt to develop a 
subway system would be prohibitively 
expensive. The old rights-of-way that 
used to be available for the interurban 
system have long since disappeared, and 
it would be prohibitive to attempt to re- 
acquire them, in my opinion. 

Mr. President, this amendraent, even 
acknowledging its desirable objective, is, 
in my opinion, ill-timed and ill-prepared, 
and has a very serious defect. If the pur- 
pose of the amendment is to set aside 
money which can be supplied for mass 
transit, Amtrak, highway safety—I do 
not know why the latter is in the lan- 
guage, because it is taken care of now by 
the highway trust fund—airport devel- 
opment, and the abatement of aircraft 
noise pollution and vehicular air pollu- 
tion, then it would seem to me we are 
getting the cart before the horse. We are 
saying, “Provide the money; then after 
a while we will set up the program.” 

When we developed the highway trust 
fund, the committees involved spent 
months studying the problems it in- 
volved and might create, and we legis- 
lated the highway program before we 
started to set aside the money. 

It is the objective of the sponsors of 
this measure to have the money start 
coming in on January 1, 1973. So they 
have all of the year 1972 to introduce 
authorizing legislation to develop the 
program. The amendment says, in effect, 
“The Secretary of Transportation is sup- 
posed to develop the program.” That is 
a surrender of the responsibility of Con- 
gress to the executive—something which 
most Senators who, I suspect, will sup- 
port this amendment always object to. 

This is saying: “First raise the money; 
then we will come up with the program,” 
when it should be saying, “We will come 
up with the program; then we will decide 
how to raise the money.” 

This mixture of objectives as stated in 
the amendment is very curious. They are 
going to put in money for mass transit, 
for intercity rail transit, for Amtrak, and 
for airport development. In other words, 
it looks as though they have lumped 
everything into this proposal except the 
use of the automobile itself. 

Maybe we should have a trust fund or 
a program to finance Amtrak, which has 
nothing to do with mass transit. Maybe 
we need to expand the existing trust fund 
to handle the cost of airport develop- 
ment. Yet we are asked now through the 
back door, to provide the money before 
we know what the program is. 

There is another weakness about this 
particular amendment. It does not say 
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how much of the money that might be 
raised should be allocated to mass tran- 
sit, except that at least 50 percent should 
be. Maybe it should be 80 percent. It does 
not say anything about the allocation 
of funds to the other objectives of the 
amendment. That is the reason why leg- 
islation to set up the program should 
precede the attempt to raise the money, 
in my opinon. 

So I say the amendment is ill timed. 
This is not the time for it. We have got 
the cart before the horse. It is ill 
prepared, because we do not have the 
basic guidelines for distributing the 
money. As I have stated, it is a complete 
reversal of the philosophy of many Sena- 
tors who, I assume, would support it, in 
that it says that Congress should relin- 
guish its authority to the executive. This 
proposal throws the problem over to the 
executive. 

There is a better way to do it. As I 
said, we have a year before this amend- 
ment would take effect, and any money 
could be put in the fund. If the propo- 
nents of the proposal think it is worth- 
while, let them take that year and go 
through the process of setting up a pro- 
gram. Then let Congress decide, whether 
this is the way to raise the money and 
how much of it should be allocated to 
each of these purposes. Maybe there are 
other meritorious purposes. Maybe some 
of those specified in the amendment 
should come out. On its face, I think 
highway safety should come out, because 
that is already covered by the highway 
trust fund. 

I wonder also if the Senator realizes 
that under the present law, the excise 
tax on automobiles goes steadily down 
and will finally be eliminated in 1983. In 
January 1973, it will have dropped from 
7 percent to 6 percent. I do not have 
at my fingertips the scale on which it 
will drop beyond that time. But if the 
Senator is depending on the present law, 
and is just suspending it, then the funds 
for these purposes are going to drop off 
according to the schedule in the present 
law. 

Mr. President, I cannot believe that 
the Senate will want to reverse itself so 
soon. I cannot believe that any Sena- 
tor will want to go to his constituents— 
the 60 million or 70 million of them who 
own automobiles—and say, “Well, we are 
very sorry; the cost reduction we give 
you by taking off the excise tax is good 
only for next year; and then we are go- 
ing to tax you again—you, the farmers 
who use light trucks and the many mil- 
lions of you who live in areas where there 
is no mass transit need. We are going 
to tax you $150 to $200 per car in order 
to devote the money to the few areas 
in the United States where the density of 
the population presents a mass transit 
problem.” 

I hope the Senate will realize that this 
amendment, however well intentioned, 
has not been thought through. I hope its 
sponsors will realize that they have a 
year, if they want to try to develop it 
in an orderly fashion. Then they can 
come back with a program and ask us to 
raise the money. Then they will not be 
asking us to raise the money blindly 
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while saying “We expect somebody to de- 
velop a program.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself not more than 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from California is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. CRANSTON. First, I thank my 
good friend from Utah, with whom I 
often work on the same side of measures, 
but with whom now, on two consecutive 
days, I have found myself on opposite 
sides, for his helpful advice about what 
may be possible and what may be needed 
in California. I will take my chances on 
determining what may be possible in 
California and what may be needed there. 

San Francisco, indeed, has, on its own 
initiative, developed a mass transit sys- 
tem. However, it has cost more than $1 
billion, and it is only a partial system, 
covering only a part of the bay area. 

Los Angeles experts on rapid transit do 
not believe that they can depend only 
on surface transit in the streets. There is 
@ plan, that would cost $2.5 billion, that 
is generally deemed by experts there to 
be what is needed for rapid transit with- 
in the central city of Los Angeles. Cali- 
fornia has probably had more problems 
with the smog that automobiles produce, 
more problems with the congestion that 
overuse of autos causes, more problems 
with the urban sprawl that accompanies 
transportation systems dependent al- 
most entirely upon automobiles, more 
problems with Amtrak, more problems 
with air safety, more problems with 
many aspects of our automobile-based 
transportation system that this amend- 
ment is designed to improve. 

The Senator from Utah stated that the 
amendment is ill-prepared, that we do 
not have information with respect to the 
basis on which the funds would be dis- 
pensed. He complains that we are giving 
the Secretary of Transportation the op- 
portunity to devise a plan, and he charges 
that this is a surrender of power to the 
executive branch. 

I feel that we surrendered incredible 
power yesterday, under the guidance of 
the Senator from Utah, in the field of 
trade relations. This is not a surrender 
of power. We have asked the expert in 
this field, the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, to recommend a plan, and then to 
come bac« to Congress with it. We have 
given no blank check in this amendment 
to the executive branch 

The Senator suggested that perhaps 
80 percent, not 50 percent, should go to 
mass transit. Congress could make that 
determination, with the guidance of the 
Secretary of Transportation. 

The Senator indicated that he felt 
there were several faults in the proposal, 
most of all the fault that we have not 
come up with a precise plan at this point 
for the use of the excise tax. I ask the 
Senator from Utah this question: If this 
amendment is rejected and if we subse- 
quently do come up with a detailed and 
sound plan for the use of the excise tax 
for forms of transportation other than 
automobiles, will the Senator support a 
move to reassess the excise tax for that 
use? 
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Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah will not say in advance that the 
imposition of a tax on automobiles is the 
most equitable way to cover the cost of 
transportation needs that do not involve 
automobiles. The theory on which the 
highway trust fund was set up was that 
the people who used the highways would 
be taxed to pay for construction of the 
highways. This is exactly the opposite. 
This amendment says that the people 
who do not use the mass transit system 
will be taxed to pay for the construction 
of that system. 

I think that would require a great deal 
of study; and, offhand, I don’t think I 
could support it, philosophically. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I ask the Senator 
how he fits into that philosophy what 
I understand to be his support of a 
move to get the alcohol tax put into the 
highway trust fund. 

Mr. BENNETT. The decision of the 
committee to put the alcohol tax in the 
highway trust fund was made at the 
very urgent request of the chairman and 
members of the Committee on Public 
Works. We in the Finance Committee 
considered ourselves simply a vehicle to 
carry out the desires of our friends on 
the other committee. 

So far as the Senator from Utah is 
concerned, any reallocation of taxes by 
which it could have been made up would 
have been satisfactory. But at the very 
urgent and earnest importuning of the 
members of the Committee on Public 
Works, we took that action. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I thank the Senator. 

I would make one correction in the 
Senator’s understanding of our amend- 
ment. The amendment would not rein- 
state the tax on agricultural haulers, so 
that the farmer would not be paying for 
rapid transit or other forms of trans- 
portation called upon by the plans to 
be presented by the Secretary of Trans- 
portation. 

One other point I should like to make 
is that I believe that automobile owners 
are among those who would gain the 
most by this amendment, If this amend- 
ment is adopted, other forms of trans- 
portation will be made available that 
will relieve congestion for those who must 
depend upon automobiles for their trans- 
portation or those who insist upon do- 
ing so. 

Second, it will speed the day when we 
will have less pollution from automobiles. 
Everybody, whether he drives a car or 
not, presently has his health threatened 
by the pollution that comes from cur- 
rent automobiles. This is a colossal prob- 
lem in my State. I understand that it is 
also, to some extent, now a problem in 
Utah, although I do not know whether 
automobiles are the source of the smog 
I have seen in the skies of Utah when 
I have visited that State. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield myself such 
time as I may require. 

I should like to begin with a little les- 
son in geography for the Senator from 
California. The city of Salt Lake is in a 
bowl surrounded by mountains, and we 
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are constantly subject to the meteorolog- 
ical phenomenon known as inversion, 
where the air hangs dead over the city, 
and that is the cause—— 

Mr. CRANSTON. I understand that, 
because we have the same problem in 
Los Angeles. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is the cause of 
the difficulties we have in Salt Lake City. 

I share the concern of the Senator 
from California on the question of pollu- 
tion of the atmosphere by the use of 
automobiles. But it is obvious that the 
Government has a very definite program 
to try to solve that problem, and it is not 
dependent on the diversion of funds pro- 
vided by the amendment. 

One or two other problems have come 
to my attention since I spoke earlier. If 
we take this tax off now and put it back 
on again in 15 months, and everybody 
knows it is going on, the year 1972 will 
be the most chaotic one can imagine, 
both in the manufacturing and the pur- 
chasing of automobiles. The factories will 
be called upon to greatly increase their 
output for 1 year, because everybody will 
want to get a car before the price goes 
up. One of the objectives of the Pres- 
ident’s program, however, of which this 
is a part, is to try to stabilize and level 
out production. 

The Senator from Michigan probably 
can tell us what proportion of our na- 
tional economy is related to the auto- 
mobile industry. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. One out of every six 
jobs. 

Mr. BENNETT. One out of every six 
jobs in the United States is related to 
the automobile industry, he informs me. 

If you build automobile production up 
to a tremendous peak in 1972 and then 
cut it back sharply in 1973, which is what 
will happen under the amendment, not 
only will you have greatly disrupted the 
stability we are trying to create, but also, 
you will have done, I believe, very serious 
damage to this important part of our 
economy. 

I have been in the retail automobile 
business, and I know something about 
the way in which cars are sold. With the 
knowledge that the tax is going back on 
in 1973, 1972 might become a seller's 
market. Allowances on used cars could 
be forced down, because the dealer would 
know that as soon as 1973 began, his cus- 
tomers would have to pay from $150 to 
$200 more for a car, and he might as well 
get part of it in 1972. So one of the effects 
of the program undoubtedly would be to 
raise the price of new cars and lower the 
value of used cars in 1972. 

Going to the matter of airport de- 
velopment, we already have the Air- 
port and Airways Development Act of 
1970 which provides for a 10-year system 
of expenditures for airways facilities, 
only part of which will be paid by the air- 
way users. It is generally recognized that 
the users charge on general aviation is 
inadequate. Through the first half of 
1970, airways expenditures will exceed 
the airway users charge by almost $1 bil- 
lion. It is unfair to load this $1 billion on 
those who buy automobiles, many of 
whom never use the airways and never 
have an opportunity to use them. The 
mzn or woman who has to have a car to 
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drive to work, I think, would feel resent- 
ful to know that they will have to pay 
$150 or $200 more for their car in order 
that those rich individuals who can af- 
ford private aircraft, as well as the big 
commercial airline companies, will have 
their tax burden reduced. 

Now, Mr. President, I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
GRIFFIN) such time as he may require. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I am glad to yield, if 
the Senator would allow me to make a 
brief statement first. 

Mr. CRANSTON. The Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) is sup- 
posed to be in committee. However, if I 
could yield him about 3 minutes to offer 
a modification to my amendment so 
that he could go to it, I know that we 
would both appreciate it very much. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Is it an amendment to 
this amendment? 

Mr. CRANSTON. It is not one that will 
take time. It is just a modification of 
the amendment. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator now. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the assistant 
minority leader very much. 

Mr. President, will the Senator from 
California yield to me? 

Mr. CRANSTON. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
supposed to chair a hearing and I appre- 
ciate this accommodation very much. 

Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
primary sponsor of the amendment 
whether he would agree to a modification 
of his amendment as follows: 

On line 10, page 4, instead of the word 
“railway” insert the words “urban trans- 
portation.” 


As I understand it, that is the stand- 
ard boilerplate language to include the 
objective of the Senator’s amendment in 
considering the rail corridors. This is a 
technical amendment to conform with 
the understanding of the Department of 
Transportation and it is important that 
the amendment conform to that under- 
standing. Would such a technical modi- 
fication be acceptable to the primary 
sponsor of the amendment? 

Mr. CRANSTON, I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts for his suggestion. 
It is a constructive one and in accord- 
ance with the understanding of the De- 
partment of Transportation which cited 
the great need for further transportation 
facilities in the northeast corridor of the 
country. This same problem applies else- 
where. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may modify my amendment 
in accordance with the suggestion of the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered; and the 
modification will be made. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, has the 
modification to the amendment been 
accepted? 

Mr. CRANSTON. Yes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, do I 
correctly understand that there has been 
a ruling to accept my modification? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It has 
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been agreed to, to modify the amendment 
of the Senator from California. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I want 
to add my voice in commendation of the 
efforts made on this problem by the 
Senator from California and the Senator 
from Illinois. It is an extremely imagina- 
tive and creative effort to help achieve 
a balanced transportation system. The 
vote yesterday that was taken on the 
Percy amendment, which failed by only 
three votes, indicates that there is a 
growing awareness in this body of the 
importance of reshaping our transporta- 
tion system. 

Mr. President, the amendment now be- 
fore the Senate would direct revenues 
from the 7-percent auto excise tax into 
a single account as a first step toward 
the creation of a national transportation 
trust fund. 

As a cosponsor of this amendment, I 
believe it is important to recognize sev- 
eral points at the outset. 

First, this amendment will not affect 
current plans of consumers or auto 
manufacturers since it will not take 
effect until January 1, 1973. Until that 
time, the auto excise tax will be sus- 
pended to provide an emergency stim- 
ulus to the economy. 

Second, revenues from the reinstated 
tax after January 1, 1973, will be used 
to meet urgent national transportation 
requirements. The anticipated $2.2 bil- 
lion a year will be used for mass transit, 
Amtrak, highway safety, airport develop- 
ment, and the abatement of aircraft noise 
pollution and vehicle air pollution. 

Third, in response to my suggestion, 
the original amendment has been modi- 
fied to include a specific authorization to 
the Secretary of Transportation to use 
a portion of these funds to meet the 
transportation needs of the Northeast 
Corridor and the Nation’s other develop- 
ing urban corridors. 

Mr. President, permanent repeal of the 
auto excise tax represents a $2 billion a 
year incentive for manufacturing more 
automobiles at a time when our trans- 
portation system already is suffering 
from overdependence on the automobile. 

Although the illness of our transporta- 
tion system has been diagnosed repeated- 
ly, the patient has been unwilling to ac- 
cept the prescription for its cure. 

The national transportation policy 
statement by the Department of Trans- 
portation only 2 months ago listed the 
symptoms of our national transporta- 
tion “nonsystem”’: urban congestion, 
severe deterioration of local public pas- 
senger service, airport and air traffic 
congestion, hazards to safety, environ- 
mental degradation, and financial dis- 
tress in many segments of the Nation’s 
transport industry. 4 

Separate modes of transportation have 
developed independently with separate 
planning and separate funding. The re- 
sult has been a fundamental disruption 
of our transportation priorities. 

Highways have been funded from an 
almost unlimited account that has been 
pumping over $3 billion a year into con- 
crete for the past 6 years. 

Yet the Nation’s cities have been una- 
ble to obtain even one-tenth as much for 
urban mass transit. Mass transit expend- 
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itures averaged less than $200 million 
between 1965 and 1970. 

Even with the passage of the Urban 
Mass Transportation Assistance Act last 
year in which $3.1 billion was author- 
ized over 5 years, the administration has 
hamstrung the program by impounding 
appropriations. 

Now with $2.6 billion in requests from 
the Nation’s cities, the administration 
has announced it will spend only two- 
thirds of the $900 million which is au- 
thorized. 

Today, cities and States are unable to 
plan rationally for the transportation 
needs of their constituencies. They are 
forced to seek funds from a Federal sys- 
tem that has given them the unpleasant 
choice of building highways or building 
nothing. 

For these reasons, I introduced S. 295, 
the national transportation trust fund 
bill, earlier in this session to reorder 
those transportation priorities. That 
measure, which still is pending before 
the Senate Commerce Committee, would 
have combined the existing trust funds 
as well as the revenues from the auto ex- 
cise tax into a single fund. 

The current amendment does not in 
any way affect the existing highway and 
airway trust funds. But it does provide 
a separate source of revenue—revenue 
from the auto excise tax—to finance a 
broad range of transportation services. 

Mass transit—where our greatest 
needs exist, where the Institute of Rapid 
Transit estimates that between $28 and 
$34 billion will be needed over a decade, 
and where the transportation committee 
of the National Conference of Mayors 
has called for emergency appropriations 
just to keep our mass transit systems 
running—would receive 50 percent of the 
proceeds from this fund. 

In addition, in an effort to take action 
which will meet the crisis in the North- 
east Corridor and to provide preventive 
medicine for the Nation’s other urban 
corridors, the amendment now contains 
a separate authorization for the trans- 
portation needs of the urban corridors. 

There are currently 15 urban corridors 
across the country, including Boston- 
New York, New York-Washington, New 
York-Buffalo, Philadelphia-Pittsburgh, 
Miami-Jacksonville, Chicago-Indianap- 
olis-Cincinnati, Detroit-Chicago, Chi- 
cago-St. Louis, St. Louis-Kansas City, 
Milwaukee-Minneapolis, Seattle-Port- 
land, Oklahoma City-Dallas-Houston, 
Memphis-New Orleans, and Oakland- 
Sacramento. 

These are densely populated areas 
containing a series of two or more stand- 
ard metropolitan statistical areas not 
more than 500 miles apart connected 
by major routes of ground passenger 
transportation. 

All of these corridors would be eligible 
for transportation assistance under this 
amendment. 

And there is specific reference to the 
Northeast Corridor, essentially Wash- 
ington to New England, because that is 
where we must take action immediately. 

After 8 years of study, the Northeast 
Corridor transportation project of the 
Department of Transportation issued its 
final report and recommendations in 
September. 
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The report found the Northeast Cor- 
ridor to be the most extensively urban- 
ized region in the Nation with some 44 
million persons, 20 percent of the Na- 
tion’s population, living on less than 2 
percent of the Nation’s land. 

The sprawling growth of suburbia and 
exurbia, the exodus of industry and pop- 
ulation from the central city, the steady 
concentration of people in new metro- 
politan areas joined in an urban band 
500 miles long—all have created the 
transportation crisis. 

Traffic congestion on the highways 
and congestion at airport terminals al- 
ready exist so that travel times both by 
air and by road are declining between 
Boston and New York and between 
Washington and New York. In fact, it 
takes longer today on the average to get 
from National Airport to New York than 
it did in 1953. 

The report noted that: 

Aircraft and terminal delays between 1968 
and 1969 increased 20 percent. Almost 30 per- 
cent of this delay was registered at five major 
Corridor airports. 


It was after years of detailed investiga- 
tion that the final report recommenda- 
tions were made. And I believe it is essen- 
tial that action be taken now to begin to 
put the recommendations into effect. 

The amendment now before us would 
authorize funds for that purpose. 

The major recommendation of the 
study for the current decade was to im- 
prove the passenger railroad service to 
provide 2-hour nonstop New York to 
Washington and 234 nonstop from New 
York to Boston. A 3-year program would 
include $100 million for right-of-way im- 
provements between Washington and 
New York, $190 million in similar im- 
provements between New York and Bos- 
ton, $70 million for terminal improve- 
ments and $100 million for additional 
vehicles. 

This would mean more high speed 
Metroliner-type cars, improved passenger 
comforts, greater frequency of schedules, 
and both nonreservation and nonstop 
service. 

The result would be a major reduction 
of the air and road congestion within 
the corridor, a reduction in pollution and 
an increase in passenger service. The re- 
sulting profitmaking potential would 
fund additional improvements in the 
1980’s that would decrease nonstop rail 
service time from downtown Washington 
to downtown New York to 1% hours and 
to 2 hours between New York and Boston. 

As more people used high speed trains 
within the corridor, congestion on the 
highways and congestion at the airports 
would be substantially reduced. 

This would be the model for similar 
steps in the other corridors to meet 
transportation needs before a crisis de- 
velops. 

For these reasons, I am pleased that 
the amendment now before the Senate 
contains a specific authorization for the 
use of the revenues from the auto ex- 
cise tax for the construction and im- 
provement of transportation in the ur- 
ban corridors of the Nation. 

I feel that along with the other au- 
thorizations for mass transit, highway 
safety, air and noise pollution, this 
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amendment will move the Nation to- 
ward the goal of a balanced transporta- 
tion system that can carry people where 
they want to go, in the manner they 
want to travel and at costs they can 
afford. 

I strongly urge approval of this 
amendment. 

I thank the Senator from California 
very much for yielding to me. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I thank the Sena- 
tor very much for his constructive aid 
on the bill and for his stanch support. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I rise in sup- 
port of Senator KeEnnepy’s perfecting 
amendment to Senator CRANSTON’s 
amendment which would restore the 7- 
percent excise tax on automobiles next 
year and would funnel those funds into 
other modes of transportation. 

Mr. President, in the Northeast Cor- 
ridor we have had study upon study rec- 
ommending improvements in rail passen- 
ger service. This past September, the De- 
partment of Transportation recom- 
mended the expenditure of $460 million 
for upgrading of roadbeds, purchase of 
new vehicles, and the improvement of 
terminals. 

I think there is no doubt that in the 
Northeast Corridor any significant 
change or development of new highways 
is prohibitive because of lack of avail- 
able land and community objections. 

In our Northeast Corridor we can best 
aid the highway traveler by providing 
alternative rail passenger service which 
drains off the congestion on our inter- 
state highways. 

Consequently, I support this amend- 
ment to provide earmarking of a portion 
of the automobile excise tax for rail pas- 
senger improvements. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

To me, Mr. President, this is an in- 
credible amendment, incredible for a 
number of reasons. The distinguished 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee has pointed out that if it actually 
were to be adopted, it would result in & 
tremendous surge in the manufacture 
and sale of automobiles during the period 
between now and January 1973. 

Some, perhaps with tongue in cheek, 
have criticized the automobile excise 
tax repeal proposal of President Nixon as 
having something to do with the politi- 
cal fortunes of the junior Senator from 
Michigan. 

I suppose, if that were really a factor, 
I should be wholeheartedly in favor of 
the amendment now being offered by the 
Senator from California, because surely 
there would be no unemployment in 
Michigan during the months ahead un- 
til January 1973 and automobile sales 
would certainly skyrocket. 

However, what would happen after 
that might well be an economic disaster 
for my State and for other areas of the 
Nation. 

There would be economic chaos if this 
incredible amendment of the Senator 
from California were to be adopted. 

Mr, President, I think the amendment 
is incredible from another point of view. 
My senior colleague from Michigan, Mr. 
Hart, has appropriately and accurately 
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characterized the 7-percent excise tax on 
automobiles as a consumer sales tax. 
That is exactly what it is. 

If we repeal the 7-percent excise tax 
on automobiles, as proposed by President 
Nixon, the consumer will benefit directly. 
If the amendment of the Senator from 
California were agreed to, and the auto 
excise tax were reinstated, then a sales 
tax upon the consumer would be reim- 
posed, in effect beginning in January 
1973. Frankly, I am appalled that Sena- 
tors who regard themselves as liberals 
should choose this regressive wiy of rais- 
ing revenues for a purpose, of course, 
which has nothing to do with the sale or 
the use of automobiies. As the Senator 
from Utah has said, we need mass tran- 
sit, we need airports—and the need exists 
whether or not automobiles are sold. 

The junior Senator from Michigan is 
very much in favor of mass transit de- 
velopment. He has voted for bills and 
amendments which have sought to ad- 
vance programs in this area. 

It would seem to me that the question 
now is, how shall we finance mass transit 
programs? Shall we do it through a very 
unfair and regressive kind of taxation by 
using a sales device that hits hardest at 
people in the lower income categories? Or 
shall we use the more progressive grad- 
uated income tax which is already avail- 
able if the Congress wishes to raise more 
revenues? 

I am amazed that Senators who re- 
gard themselves as liberals would even 
consider using a form of sales tax as the 
way to finance such costly programs as 
mass transit. 

Beyond that, of course, the excise tax 
on automobiles is an unfair and discrim- 
inatory tax which should have been re- 
moved years ago. I should think that if 
the Senator from California believes that 
a sales tax or an excise tax is the ap- 
propriate way to raise revenue for sucha 
laudable purpose as mass transit, then 
he would favor imposing the excise tax on 
manufactured products other than auto- 
mobiles. I wonder if perhaps some of the 
products that are manufactured prin- 
cipally in the State of California might 
not be included and similarly taxed, in 
order that the whole burden would not 
fall on just one industry. 

One of the principal reasons why Presi- 
dent Nixon recommended repeal of the 
auto excise tax, as I understand it, related 
to his concern about our balance- of-trade 
situation. One reason why our trade 
balance has been deteriorating is that 
we have found it more and more difficult 
to sell American-made automobiles in 
the world market. We are finding it more 
and more difficult, not only because of the 
tariff and nontariff trade barriers of 
other countries, but also because, in- 
credibly, our own country, unlike other 
countries, imposes, in effect, a 7-percent 
duty upon our own automobiles before 
we send them out of the country. After 
adding the 7-percent tax, we then try 
to sell them in the world market. 

We do not do that to any other manu- 
factured product we try to sell in the 
world market. We do not try to impose 
such a tax on refrigerators. 

We do not impose such a tax on wash- 
ing machines or anything else and then 
try to sell them in the world market. 
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In effect, through the excise tax we are 
imposing a tariff on ourselves with re- 
spect to the automobiles we seek to sell 
in the world market. No wonder we are 
having problems with the trade-balance 
picture. 

Mr. President, as I have said, the auto 
excise tax is a highly discriminatory tax. 
It is a tax that should have been re- 
moved a long time ago. It has continued 
in effect, in large part, because many peo- 
ple have forgotten why the tax was im- 
posed in the first place. 

The auto excise tax was imposed in 
1917. It was a temporary wartime tax, 
imposed to discourage the sales of auto- 
mobiles so the automobile production 
facilities could be used to manufacture 
war materiel and for other war purposes. 

In World War II, once again the tax 
that was primarily designed to discour- 
age the sales of automobiles so that the 
production facilities could again be used 
to produce tanks and other war materiei. 

During the Korean war and the Viet- 
namese war, perhaps the same justifica- 
tion for such a tax could be cited. How- 
ever, now we are winding down and 
getting out of the war in Southeast Asia. 

Mr. President, this is an incredible 
amendment. I cannot believe that the 
Senate would agree to it. I have great 
faith that the Senate will reject it. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Illinois such 
time as he may require. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I sup- 
ported the Kennedy amendment, recog- 
nizing as he and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia do, that urban rail transportation 
corridors extend through communities 
which are rural and lie between major 
urban areas. ‘hese corridors, for ex- 
ample, include the routes between Chi- 
cago and Detroit and between Chicago 
and Kansas City. 

It is certainly possible that the north- 
east corridor would be one of the princi- 
pal beneficiaries of this amendment. 

There should be plans to develop those 
corridors. But my State of Dlinois, the 
State of Michigan and the State of Cali- 
fornia, and indeed all States would bene- 
fit from the amendment and the amend- 
ment offered to it by the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

The distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan has announced that he is “amazed” 
and “appalled” at this “incredible” and 
“ridiculous” amendment. I will not re- 
sort to such adjectives. However, I would 
say this, that I and many others are, to 
say the least, surprised that this admin- 
istration, or any other, would offer legis- 
lation which would make the productiop 
of more death-dealing, pollution-spewing 
automobiles for our congested highways 
and streets the Nation’s No. 1 economic 
priority—and at the expense of othe: 
domestic needs, including transporta- 
tion. 

Many were surprised that this industry 
would be singled out for special treat- 
ment. That is exactly what has happened 
Congress has already faced up to the ex- 
cise tax and has provided for its gradual 
repeal by 1972. One reason to repeal it 
now is to give certain consumers, those 
well off enough to buy automobiles, a 
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break, and at the expense or other con- 
sumers purchasing other products. 

The real purpose is to benefit one in- 
dustry, the automobile industry. We rec- 
ognize, as does the Senator from Michi- 
gan, that many other industries are de- 
pendent upon the automobile industry. 
That argues, as this amendment does, to 
suspend the excise tax on automobiles for 
1 year. It would give relief to the auto- 
mobile industry and provide a stimulus 
to the economy. 

If the administration’s rosy predictions 
about the consequences of the new Nixon 
economics come about, we will get the 
economy going. Next year the automobile 
industry will be in fine condition, and 
then this excise tax can be used to bene- 
fit industries all over the country. Manu- 
facturers of mass transit equipment 
could, for example, benefit. 

It is argued that the elimination of 
the excise tax on automobiles will stimu- 
late car sales and, therefore, create more 
jobs. But mass transit funds would cre- 
ate jobs, too, and also help mect the 
need of people across the entire country 
for adequate mass transit facilities. 

I am sorry that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Utah, the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Finance, is 
not in the Chamber, because he valiantly, 
day in and day out, has fought one pro- 
posal after another to provide tax re- 
ductions. One amendment after another 
has been offered on the floor of the Sen- 
ate to give relief to taxpayers, and one 
amendment after another he has, usually 
successfully opposed. He has argued ef- 
fectively, and with alarm, about the ad- 
verse effect of these tax cuts, particularly 
tax cuts for people, as opposed to busi- 
ness. The Committee on Finance has al- 
ready approved tax cuts of about $11.6 
billion annually, most of them for busi- 
ness. On the floor of the Senate we have 
added to that sum another $5 billion in 
tax cuts. That means total annual tax 
of about $16.6 billion. That would not be 
so serious, but for the fact that it looks 
as if the Government will run a deficit 
for fiscal year 1972 of about $28 billion. 

The distinguished Senator from Utah 
has joined us. I have made the point that 
we are running a $28 billion deficit for 
1972, and that there were adopted in 
the Committee on Finance and on the 
floor of the Senate tax reductions that 
will cut taxes by about $16.6 billion an- 
nually. Now we come along with a mod- 
est proposal to stop decreasing the reve- 
nues of the Federal Government, after a 
1-year suspension, for the sake of the 
economy and the automobile industry, 
and it is opposed. 

Now that the Senator from Utah has 
returned to the Chamber, I should like to 
ask him a few questions. 

Mr. BENNETT. I am sorry. I was tem- 
porarily away from the Chamber. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I apologize for in- 
terrupting the Senator. I was just saying 
that the Senator has pointed out elo- 
quently and oftentimes successfully how 
the Treasury—the budget—cannot take 
these repeated tax cuts. Here we are of- 
fering increased revenue after a suspen- 
sion of the excise tax for 1 year, and the 
Senator opposes it. 
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My question to the Senator is simply: 
Where is the money going to come from? 
The administration estimates that the 
Federal Government should furnish $20 
billion over the next 10 years for mass 
transit alone. 

In addition, I am sure there are many 
communities in Utah, as there are in 
many other States, where more funds are 
needed for improved rail passenger serv- 
ice, whether it is through Amtrak or 
the development of urban corridors. 

Where is the money to come from? I 
am sure the Senator from Utah has 
mayors and community leaders across his 
entire State who want additional funds 
for safe city streets, the repair and main- 
tenance of city streets, and traffic signals. 
Such funds are available now under the 
highway trust fund, but in inadequate 
amounts. I think the Senator would 
agree. 

He mentioned the authorization for the 
Airport Development Act. Enough funds 
are not available or authorized in the 
future for the improvement of our air- 
ports and for the relief of those who 
live in the proximity of airports and are 
subject to the noise of those airports. 

Here we are giving up a source of 
roughly $2 billion a year. We have 
adopted tax cuts tentatively of $16.6 bil- 
lion annually. The Government is run- 
ning a $28 billion deficit for 1972. 

Where is the money going to come 
from? 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah can point out, for instance, that 
since we began to debate this bill on the 
floor of the Senate we adopted an amend- 
ment allowing a tax credit of $2.2 billion 
for education. Let us eliminate that tax 
credit. That is one place the money can 
come from. 

The Senator is saying we should wipe 
out the tax reductions on automobiles but 
must retain all the other tax reductions 
we have made. Actually, if the Senator’s 
amendment should be agreed to the 
money would not go into the general 
fund. It would go into a special account, 
which Congress has resisted up to this 
time, for mass transit, for airport im- 
provement, and for other purposes. 

The Senator asks where the money is 
going to come from. Another possibility 
would be to reduce the $800 exemption to 
$750—the figure the House adopted—and 
pick up the $2 billion. Or, as I said, we 
could reverse our decision on the tax 
credit for education and pick up $2 bil- 
lion. 

In other words, I do not think we 
should say to ourselves that there is any 
difference on the effect of the general 
revenues between one proposed reduction 
and another. Actually, the problems that 
the Senator describes will have to be met, 
if they are met, out of the general reve- 
nues; and those problems will not be 
solved by saying we should reinstate this 
tax or that tax. I do not think it is wise to 
try to earmark this particular tax or that 
particular tax for a special purpose. 

So I would just say to the Senator from 
Tilinois that the final answer is, the 
money is going to come from the tax- 
payer, and generally it does not make too 
much difference what type of taxation we 
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use to get it with respect to the particular 
dollar that is spent. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I find myself in general 
agreement with the Senator from Utah 
on many points. But I would like to in- 
terpose some disagreement— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois has the floor. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I will 
yield the Senator 3 minutes out of my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield the floor? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I yield the floor. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I think it makes a great 
deal of difference what kind of a tax is 
used—difference in terms of whom will 
bear the heaviest burden of the tax. 

I wish to reemphasize a point I made 
before. The excise tax on automobiles is 
essentially a sales tax, and a sales tax is 
a very regressive, unfair tax in that it 
imposes a heavier burden, relatively 
speaking, on the lower income groups. 

There was some reference earlier to 
the fact that the rich buy automobiles. 
Sure, the wealthy buy automobiles—but 
a great many more automobiles are sold 
to those who are not wealthy. Every fam- 
ily, with few exceptions, in our country 
buys automobiles, Indeed, the biggest 
item in the family budget is the family 
automobile. It is interesting that anyone 
who regards himself as a liberal would 
advocate use of a most regressive form 
of taxation—such as a sales tax—when 
the more progressive form of taxation, 
the graduated income tax, is available. 

So, I would suggest that there is a very 
essential difference as to which kind of 
a tax is used. 

Mr. BENNETT. I appreciate the com- 
ments and the point of view of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. He is correct that 
the regressive nature of the auto excise 
tax is one of the important reasons why 
we are getting rid of the tax. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. We have taken it off 
other items. 

Mr. BENNETT. We have taken it off 
everything except telephone service, and 
liquor and tobacco which has been sub- 
ject to tax for a very long time. 

Mr. President, I yield such time to the 
Senator from Arizona as he may desire. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I would 
like to ask the Senator from Illinois how 
this could be special relief when the au- 
tomobile industry has been discriminated 
against by this tax for years, and the 
consumer has been paying this tax as a 
penalty for years, which has been a great 
disservice to the workingman. 

I think he realizes, if we can refer to 
California, that because of our inability 
to compete in the automobile market, 
we have seen a tremendous increase in 
the number of automobiles coming into 
this country, small automobiles particu- 
larly. In fact, and perhaps the distin- 
guished Senator from California knows 
more about this than I do, there is a fac- 
tory that is going to be built in Canada 
by the Toyota Co. which is further go- 
ing to complicate the problem. 
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I would remind him that this is a pen- 
alty that has been assessed against this 
particular industry, and not against oth- 
er industries. We are not taking it off; 
we are just relieving them from that dis- 
crimination. In doing so, we are relieving 
the consumer, and not the manufacturer. 
This relief has to be passed on to the 
consumer, I do not think that is doing 
too much. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I am sure the Sen- 
ator does not mean that this is the only 
industry subject to an excise tax. 

Mr. FANNIN, It is the only one that 
has been discriminated against all these 
years with an excise tax. It is the greatest 
industry that has been discriminated 
against. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I do not doubt that 
the revenues from the excise tax on this 
product are the greatest, because the vol- 
ume of production and sales in the indus- 
try are the greatest, but excise taxes 
apply to many products. 

Mr. FANNIN. It was brought out by 
the Senator from Utah that there are 
other excise taxes. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, the only major Federal 
excise tax left, if the bill is passed, is the 
excise tax on telephones. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Perhaps it is only 
a question of semantics, but may I ask 
what the taxes on alcohol and tobacco 
are if not excise taxes? 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator again 
needs correction. Since the beginning of 
the Nation we have had taxes on alcohol 
and tobacco, and they are so built into 
our pattern that we take them for 
granted, I take them for granted and for- 
get them. I will admit that we still have 
excise taxes on tobacco and alcohol. They 
have been there for nearly 200 years. But 
practically the only modern excise tax 
that affects products or services which 
will remain after the bill passes is the tax 
on telephones. They were many more 
in World War II, and one by one we have 
taken them off, and we are now moving 
to take the excise tax on automobiles off. 

Mr. FANNIN. I might point out that 
the taxes on alcohol and tobacco were 
designed to discourage the consumption 
of those particular products. So I think 
those taxes are in a completely different 
classification from what we are talking 
about. We are talking about the excise 
tax on automobiles. 

How can it be said that the amend- 
ment will help offset the $5 billion-plus 
of revenue loss that the Senate has added 
to the bill? The amendment provides 
fully for the expenditure of the money 
saved by the amendment. So that is not a 
correct assumption. 

Iam sure that the problems in Chicago 
and other parts of Illinois are great. In 
fact, I am familiar with the Chicago bus 
authority and the problems it has had 
with the buses. I have seen the number of 
miles that those buses have traveled. Any 
encouragement to replace them would 
certainly assist insofar as environmental 
effects are concerned, and I believe that 
is a very important point. There is a 
very serious problem in the downtown 
area of Chicago, which I am sure the 
Senator recognizes. But the amendment 
would put in a deterrent—the excise tax 
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which will remain—to the replacement 
of those vehicles, as well as automobiles 
and small trucks. That would not be 
good from the standpoint of the environ- 
ment. 

Insofar as the current year is con- 
cerned, this proposal would be fine. As a 
matter of fact, it would probably mean 
that there would be many more sales of 
cars and much more employment in the 
automobile industry in 1972 than would 
otherwise be the case. The administra- 
tion has already estimated that this re- 
duction will result in 600,000 additional 
domestic automobile sales and 150,000 
additional jobs, not counting dealer em- 
ployees. In a period such as this, this 
represents an important contribution to- 
ward lowering the level of unemploy- 
ment. 

The difficulty with the proposal is, 
however, that it will encourage indi- 
viduals to purchase 1972 models instead 
of 1973 models. What we want to do is 
increase the total number of purchases, 
not merely move purchases up from 1973 
to 1972. We do not want a Niagara of 
purchases in 1972 and a desert of pur- 
chases in 1973. That is exactly the kind 
of cyclical problem we are trying to 
avoid. 

I would also like to point out that the 
number of cars on the road really is not 
dependent on whether there is a tax on 
automobiles. In the long run, the number 
of cars on the road will not be decreased 
by this proposal. Actually, this proposal 
simply means that there will be a smaller 
number of new cars and a larger number 
of old cars on the road. But that, how- 
ever, does have important ramifications 
for the environment. 

As the Senator well knows, old cars 
are the real polluters, and therefore, the 
amendment is counterproductive from 
the standpoint of improving the environ- 
ment. 

I also would say it is counterproduc- 
tive from the standpoint of what is hap- 
pening economically in this country. I 
do not know if the Senator is familiar 
with the U.S. balance of trade for se- 
lected products, and what is happening 
in this Nation of ours with the imbal- 
ance of trade, and has been happening 
over the past few years. 

Imports of cars into the Senator from 
California’s State have increased fantas- 
tically, having almost doubled in the last 
few years. Foreign car sales have now, I 
think, in the first 6 months of this year, 
reached about 35 percent of the total car 
sales, and as far as the total U.S. bal- 
ance of trade for selected products is 
concerned, automobiles in fact represent- 
ed a $2 billion deficit. I think this is 
vitally important, because it indicates 
that we are becoming less and less com- 
petitive in the world market. 

The repeal provision, of course, would 
help as far as this industry is concerned. 
I feel that the Senator, in his proposal, 
is certainly being counterproductive to 
what we are trying to accomplish. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 


yields time? 
Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 


yield myself such time as I may require. 
First, let me point out to the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona something 
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that I do not believe we have made clear 
in our explanation of this amendment. 
It does not reimpose the excise tax on 
buses and/or agricultural haulers. 

Mr. FANNIN. I realize that. It is very 
clear, as far as the equipment that is in- 
volved. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Well, in response to 
the remarks of the Senator from Arizona 
and the Senator from Utah—and I do 
not have any desire, Mr. President, to 
extend this debate—let me just say that 
it has been suggested that this excise 
tax is different from other excise taxes, 
including the alcohol tax which goes 
back some 200 years to the origins of 
the Republic, as the Senator from Utah 
pointed out. 

If there was not an excise tax on auto- 
mobiles 200 years ago, it may have been 
because there were not any automobiles 
200 years ago, Since then, of course, the 
automobile has arrived on the scene, and 
has become the single most serious of- 
fender against the environment. 

Mr. FANNIN. Well, the Senator is an- 
swering his own question, then, because 
we did not have the problem that has 
been expressed by the Senator from Utah 
and the Senator from Michigan. This 
was put on as an emergency measure and 
a revenue measure. But as far as the 
liquor and tobacco taxes are concerned, 
that was not the case. The purpose of the 
liquor and tobacco taxes was to discour- 
age the consumption of those products. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Well, I hesitate to 
quarrel, but it has been my impression 
over the years that excise taxes have been 
intended to be revenue producing meas- 
ures when adopted by Congress. 

This tax is a substantial source of 
revenue. Congress has faced up to the 
fact that it should be, in an orderly way, 
repealed. Our amendment does nothing 
to interfere with the actions already 
taken by Congress. The excise tax would 
be phased out by 1982, as has already 
been decreed by Congress. Our amend- 
ment would simply provide that, after 
this 1-year suspension of the tax, the 
funds from that continuing source of 
revenue would be earmarked for trans- 
portation. 

I think the Senator from Utah made 
the essential point. I asked him where 
the money was going to come from. We 
all admit the critical need for improved 
transportation services. A first-rate 
transportation system in the country 
might do more for the economy and for 
our competitive position in the world 
than almost any single thing that we 
could do. Other countries, like Japan, 
ldo more for transportation than the 
United States. 

The point has been made that we can 
get the revenues which we all concede 
are needed, not only for mass transit but 
for improved airports, for improved liv- 
ing conditions in proximity to airports, 
for safer city streets, for our urban cor- 
ridors, and for adequate rail passenger 
service. It is suggested by the Senator 
from Utah that those revenues, which by 
and large we all admit must be obtained, 
may be obtained by repealing the tax 
credit for education. 

Mr. President, I think that makes the 
point. The Senator is implying that the 
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production of more automobiles that 
would result from the repeal of the excise 
tax on automobiles, more automobiles for 
our crowded streets, more pollution- 
spewing automobiles, is more important 
than education. That is the basic differ- 
ence between us. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. I cannot imagine that 
my colleague would assume that in an- 
swering his question, I was stating my 
personal priorities. He asked me about 
other sources, and I indicated that there 
are other sources. It is unfair to now 
infer that because I mentioned it, I have 
stated that the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles is more important than educa- 
tion. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I am not making 
any assumptions at all. I asked the Sen- 
ator where the money was going to come 
from, and he said we could repeal the 
tax credit for education. 

Mr. BENNETT. I said we could get it 
from many sources, and I read the Sen- 
ator the list of things in this bill that rep- 
resent a $2 billion tax cut. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Many sources ex- 
cept, apparently, a tax on the production 
of automobiles. I think that, Mr. Pres- 
ident, is basically the difference. I do not 
want to increase taxes for individuals; I 
do not want to repeal tax credits for 
education; but I do recognize that the 
tax money has to come from somewhere, 
and say that the production of more pol- 
lution-spreading automobiles for our 
crowded streets should not be our high- 
est economic priority. 

The excise tax is a reasonable source of 
revenue. The revenue spent on public 
transportation is going to help the econ- 
omy. An improved transportation sys- 
tem would help the economy. The ex- 
penditure of funds for improved trans- 
portation facilities, improved airports, 
safer city streets, and our urban trans- 
portation corridors would produce jobs 
and other benefits throughout the coun- 
try. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield back the remainder of 
our time, after just one moment, if the 
other side is prepared to do so. 

I would like to clarify one point. The 
proponents of the measure have said sev- 
eral times that we are reimposing the 7- 
percent surtax. That will not be done. 
The tax, under the provision that pro- 
vided for it, will go down. It would be 
reimposed at 6 percent under the amend- 
ment, would drop down to 5 percent after 
2 years, and would taper off thereafter. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, it was 
the Senator from Utah who called that 
to the attention of the Senator from 
California. I did not say we were reim- 
posing a 7-percent excise tax. I said it 
was proposed to reimpose a tax that 
would go down to 6 percent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Perhaps it was the 
Senator from Michigan who referred to 
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the reimposition of the 7-percent surtax. 
I was, of course, aware that it would go 
down, as my statements have indicated. 

The Senator from Utah displayed an 
interest in California. I would like to 
point out that the citizens of Salt Lake 
City would perhaps benefit from this 
amendment also, since there is a 
$500,000 application for a bus transpor- 
tation assistance program there. I do 
not know where that money is to come 
from, if we do not find some way, such as 
the method we are proposing, to get the 
money for transportation. 

The President is presently withholding 
$200 million that was supposedly made 
available through our committee under 
the contract obligation procedure for 
road transit. That money is not being 
freed. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to yield 
back my time, if no one else wishes to 
speak. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes, and then I will be pre- 
pared to yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

The point I want to make again is the 
point I made in the beginning: We are 
going at this backwards. We should de- 
velop a program for these purposes, and 
then we should find ways to finance it. 
This amendment raises the money first 
and then says we hope the Secretary of 
Transportation can come up with a pro- 
gram. 

Mr. President, I think this amendment 
is ill-timed. I think it is ill-prepared. As 
I said earlier, it tramsfers to the execu- 
tive department a responsibility that be- 
longs to Congress. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Throughout the debate 
it has been assumed, or may have been 
assumed, by some, that the sale of new 
automobiles increases pollution. It should 
be taken into account in this debate, that 
by reason of legislation which this Con- 
gress has passed—legislation which has 
established very tough and strict pollu- 
tion standards upon the automobile in- 
dustry—the sale of new automobiles 
which, in turn, replace old automobiles, 
will actually result in a significant re- 
duction in pollution. Of course, it is the 
old automobiles that are polluting the 
air. As new automobiles are sold and 
replace old automobiles, the air will be 
cleaner. 

So we should not assume in this debate 
that the sale of new automobiles neces- 
sarily means more pollution. 

Mr, BENNETT. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of my time, if the 
other side is. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield back the time 
in opposition, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment, as modi- 
fied. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
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for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from California, as 
modified. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. BayH), the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. ErvIN), and the Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. McIntyre) 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senators from Colorado (Mr, ALLOTT 
and Mr. Domrtnick), the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. DoLE), the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Hruska), the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Marutias) and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scott) 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Ohio (Mr. Saxe) is 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt) is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Hruska) and the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scort) 
would each vote “nay”. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, 
nays 64, as follows: 

[No. 349 Leg.] 
YEAS—25 
Hatfield Packwood 
Pell 
Ribicof® 
Stevenson 
Tunney 


Weicker 


McGovern Williams 
Moss 


Muskie 


NAYS—64 


Fannin 
Gambrell 
Goldwater 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Harris 
Hart 
Hartke 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Jordan, N.C. 
Jordan, Idaho 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McClellan 
McGee 
Metcalf 
Miller 
Mondale 
Montoya 


Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Young 


Ellender 
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NOT VOTING—11 


Ervin 
Hruska 
Mathias 
McIntyre 


So Mr. Cranston’s amendment, as 
modified, was rejected. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 1810) for the re- 
lief of Dorothy G. McCarty, with amend- 
ments, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1866) for 
the relief of Clayton Bion Craig, Arthur 
P. Wuth, Mrs. Leonore D. Hanks, David 
E. Sleeper, and DeWitt John, with an 
amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate, 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

H.R. 1966. An act for the relief of Helen 
Rose Botto; 

H.R. 2714. An act for the relief of Mrs. Kayo 
N. Carvell; 

H.R. 2792, An act for the relief of Juanita 
Savedia Varela; 

H.R. 3093. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Crescencia Lyra Serna and her minor chil- 
dren, Maria Minde Fe Serna, Sally Garoza 
Serna, Gonzalo Garoza Serna, and James Ga- 
roza Serna; 

H.R. 4083. An act for the relief of Thomas 
William Greene and Jill A. Greene; 

H.R. 4319. An act for the relief of Josephine 
Dumpit; 

H.R. 5179. An act for the relief of Soo Yong 
Ewak; and 

H.R. 6506. An act for the relief of Mrs, Hind 
Nicholas Chaber, Georgette Hanna Chaber, 
Jeanette Hanna Chaber, and Violette Hanna 
Chaber. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion: 

S. 306. An act for the relief of Eddie Troy 
Jaynes, Jr., and Rosa Elena Jaynes; 

S. 389. An act for the relief of Stephen 
Lance Pender, Patricia Jenifer Pender, and 
Denese Gene Pender; 

S. 629. An act for the relief of Chen-Pai 
Miao; 

S. 708. An act for the relief of the village 
of Orleans, Vt.; and 

S.J. Res. 132. Joint resolution extending 
the duration of copyright protection in cer- 
tain cases. 


The enrolled bills and joint resolution 
were subsequently signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

H.R. 1966. An act for the relief of Helen 
Rose Botto; 

H.R. 2714. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Kayo N. Carvell; 

H.R. 2792. An act for the relief of Juanita 
Savedia Varela; 
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H.R. 3093. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Crescencia Lyra Serna and her minor chil- 
dren, Maria Minde Fe Serna, Sally Garoza 
Serna, Gonzalo Garoza Serna, and James 
Garoza Serna; 

H.R. 4083. An act for the relief of Thomas 
William Greene and Jill A. Greene; 

H.R. 4319. An act for the relief of Josephine 
Dumpit; 

H.R. 5179. An act for the relief of Soo 
Young Kwak; and 

H.R. 6506. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Hind Nicholas Chaber, Georgette Hanna 
Chaber, Jeanette Hanna Chaber, and Vio- 
lette Hanna Chaber. 


FURTHER CONTINUING APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1972 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on House Joint Resolution 946. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL) laid before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
announcing its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate to the joint 
resolution (H.J. Res. 946) making fur- 
ther continuing appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1972, and for other purposes, 
and requesting a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, the Senate passed House Joint 
Resolution 946, the continuing resolu- 
tion, with one amendment, changing the 
expiration date from the sine die ad- 
journment of the first session of the 
92d Congress, which had been proposed 
by the House of Representatives, to De- 
cember 1, 1971. 

The Senate amendment also set a ceil- 
ing on foreign economic and military as- 
sistance and sales at a figure of not to 
exceed the rate in the authorization bills 
which passed the Senate and the House 
of Representatives for foreign assist- 
ance, or at the current rate for fiscal year 
1971, or the budget estimate for fiscal 
year 1972, whichever is the lower figure. 

Last night, the House requested a con- 
ference with the Senate on this joint 
resolution. 

I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendment and agree to the request of 
the House for a conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that the Chair be authorized to ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. EL- 
LENDER, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. PROXMIRE, 
Mr. Inouye, Mr. Youne, Mrs, SMITH, and 
Mr. Hrusxa conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1971 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10947) to provide a job 
development investment credit, to reduce 
individual income taxes, to reduce cer- 
tain excise taxes, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursuant 
to the previous order, the Chair lays be- 
fore the Senate amendment No. 690, of- 
fered by the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris), which the clerk will now 
report. 
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The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 3 of table of contents, after sec- 
tion 702, insert the following: 

“TITLE VIII —TO PROHIBIT CORPORA- 
TIONS FROM ENJOYING TAX DEDUC- 
TIONS FOR ADVERTISING NOT DIRECT- 
LY RELATED TO THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
A COMPANY'S GOODS AND SERVICES”. 
On page 209, line 14, insert the following: 

“TITLE VII—TO PROHIBIT CORPORA- 
TIONS FROM ENJOYING TAX DEDUC- 
TIONS FOR ADVERTISING NOT DIRECT- 
LY RELATED TO THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
A COMPANY’S GOODS AND SERVICES 
“Sec. 801. Amend United States Code, title 

26, scetion 162(e) (2) (B), to read: ‘in con- 
nection with any attempt to infiuence the 
general public, or segments thereof, with re- 
spect to legislative matters, elections, refer- 
endums, or any matter (except as otherwise 
provided in this section) not directly related 
to the distribution by the taxpayer of goods 
and services.’.”” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
a time limitation of 30 minutes on the 
amendment, 15 minutes to the side. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, could we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. The Senator from 
Oklahoma may proceed. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the 
amendment would prohibit corporations 
from enjoying tax deductions for adver- 
tising that is not directly related to the 
distribution of the corporation’s goods or 
services. 

I have just picked up the current issue 
of Life magazine, dated November 19, 
1971. In thumbing through the maga- 
zine—and one can do this with any 
magazine—I note here a huge double 
page ad that must have cost a consider- 
able amount of money. The headline is: 
“No-fault auto insurance. If insurance 
companies are for it, shouldn’t you be 
against it?” 

The article says that if one wants to, 
he can contact the office of this insur- 
ance company, the Traveler’s Insurance 
Co., and find out what they have to say 
about no-fault insurance. They say that 
they will tell anyone who calls what 
should be done. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the advertisement to which I 
have referred be printed in full at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

No-Favutt AUTO INSURANCE—IF INSURANCE 
COMPANIES ARE For It, SHOULDN’T You BE 
AGAINST Ir? 

Some people say no-fault is the answer 
to all the auto insurance problems. Every- 
thing from the high costs. to the length of 
time it can take to collect a claim. 

Some people say no-fault is the answer to 
nothing. 

Several states already have it. 


Several more are considering making it 
law. 

We happen to think that, while no-fault 
is a good place to begin, there are a great 
many more things that should be done. 
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However, knowing what you think of in- 
surance companies—and knowing that some 
of you may find it a bit hard to believe that 
any insurance company could be for any- 
thing that could lower rates and make claims 
easier to collect—we’d like to do something 
better than give you our opinion. 

We'd like to supply you with enough in- 
formation to have your own opinion. (After 
all, it is your money that’s at stake.) 

So if you call or write The Travelers Office 
of Consumer Information, we'll send you 
out a simple explanation of no-fault, As un- 
biased as we can make it. 

We'll tell you what major no-fault insur- 
ance plans have been passed or are being 
considered. 

We'll tell you how the various plans are 
supposed to work. 

We'll tell you what problems they could 
solve and what problems they can’t possibly 
solve. 

And, of course, we'll tell you what we think 
ought to be done. 

Then you can make up your own mind. 
Before your state legislators make up theirs. 

And if you have any less lofty questions on 
your mind—or any problems—our Office of 
Consumer Information will do its best to 
help you with them too. 

Call toll-free weekdays, from 9 to 5 Eastern 
Time (800) 243-0191. 

Call collect from Connecticut 277-6565. 

Or you can write, if you prefer, to The 
Travelers Office of Consumer Information, 
One Tower Square, Hartford, Connecticut 


06115. 
THE TRAVELERS. 


Mr. HARRIS. Members of my staff 
called Travelers. The ad carries the im- 
plication they are for no-fault insurance. 
Actually, they are against Federal no- 
fault insurance which would save people 
about $1 billion in premiums. They are 
also even against State no-fault insur- 
ance over $2,000. Losses over $2,000 
should be insurable losses, according to 
Travelers. 

The point is they were able to propa- 
gandize us by that ad, which is a tax- 
deductible business ad, paid for out of 
business expense. 

I picked up Newsweek magazine dated 
November 15, 1971. This can be done with 
any magazine these days, it is becoming 
so prevalent. Here is an ad by Rockwell- 
Standard Co. that states we should dis- 
perse the population in this country. As 
it turns out, they have a good idea how 
that should be done. They say that only 
a good highway system can make popu- 
lation dispersal practical. I suppose that 
means as opposed to mass transit, or 
other forms of transportation, from 
which the public might choose. 

The point is not their position on the 
issue. The point is that they were able to 
propagandize us on a public issue using 
the corporate business tax deduction. 

The same thing is true with respect to 
United States Steel, when they tell us 
strip mining is not so bad; and the same 
thing is true about Standard Oil of New 
Jersey when they tell us how well they 
are cleaning up the air, and for us not to 
get excited about pollution. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the advertisement from News- 
week may be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orD, as follows: 
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Ir You WERE PLANNING A COUNTRY, You 
Woutp Nor CROWD 70 PERCENT OF THE PEO- 
PLE INTO 2 PERCENT OF THE LAND—MAYEE 
We OucHT To Have A PLAN 
It's a fact. We're a nation blessed with 

over 3 million square miles and yet we jam. 

pack and squeeze 142 million people into 
just 74,000 square miles. That's only 2% of 
the land! 

Think of the problems—health, mental 
health, crime, poverty, water and air pollu- 
tion, drug addiction—that are so much a 
part of these crowded conditions. 

The obvious answer is to develop a plan 
to spread jobs, opportunities and people 
around. First, we must have the leadership 
and backing that only the Federal govern- 
ment—and we, the people—can supply. Sec- 
ond, we need the cooperation and involve- 
ment of industry. 

And third, we need our good highway sys- 
tem—only highway transportation can make 
population Cispersal practical. 

For a challenging look at the problems and 
opportunities of population dispersal, write 
the American Trucking Association, Inc., 
Dept. R-S, 1616 P St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036. As for the new booklet, “The Geog- 
raphy of Survival.” It’s the beginning of a 
plan. 

ROCK WELL-STANDARD Co. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I wish to 
call the attention of Senators to the chart 
on the right in the rear of the Chamber. 
The Senator from Arkansas is looking at 
it now. It shows the permanent effect of 
President Nixon’s tax bill as first pro- 
posed. Out of the total $9.4 billion tax 
cut proposed only $1.5 billion was to go 
to the average working man and woman. 
So when there is lobbying for that pro- 
posal it is lobbying for an antiworking 
man proposal and for a specific proposal 
that has billions of dollars of impact on 
the economy and the taxpayers. It mostly 
goes to big business, as we note from the 
chart and from the discussion that has 
taken place in this Chamber. 

Later some of the President’s close 
friends formed an organization called 
Citizens for a New Prosperity, which is 
one of President Nixon’s campaign slo- 
gans, it seems. It takes a lot of nerve to 
talk about prosperity while we have 5.5 
million people unemployed. 

The point is they are not just talking 
about being against inflation. On the 
right in the rear of the Chamber we have 
a chart which states, “Fighting inflation 
is everyone’s business.” It goes on to 
state that President Nixon's tax program 
will create 500,000 new jobs and that we 
should be for it. That is wrong, in my 
view, but even if it were right, it is wrong 
for this group. Citizens for a New Pros- 
perity, to be able to solicit business for 
contributions of $2,000 to $25,000, tax 
deductible money, and say “You can do 
this as a legitimate business expense,” 
and, in effect, propagandize the taxpay- 
ers at their expense to vote for this tax 
bill that will give about $74 billion in tax 
cuts to big business over the next 10 
years. 

No wonder big business would want to 
spend tax deductible corporate funds to 
lobby for that and, in the process, for 
President Nixon’s reelection. That is 
wrong. 

My bill would provide if they want to 
run an ad in the newspapers talking 
about their products, the zoods they pro- 
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duce and sell that would be a legitimate 
business expense, but that they cannot 
use deductible corporate funds to attempt 
to persuade the general public. 

This has nothing to do with lobbying, 
but it does have to do with trying to per- 
suade the general public on a general is- 
sue not related to the company’s busi- 
ness, goods, and services. That should 
not be a tax deductible business corpo- 
rate expense. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Utah is recognized. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, as the 
proponent of the amendment has sug- 
gested, the heart of his amendment is 
contained in the words “not directly re- 
lated to the distribution of a company’s 
goods and services.” That is a pretty stiff 
and complete prohibition. Under it a cor- 
poration could not announce that it is 
now 50 years old. It could not congratu- 
late any person for a particular civic 
achievement. It could not even announce 
s Tas closing for the funeral of its presi- 

ent. 

This attempt to hamstring corpora- 
tions by denying them the right to use 
tax deductible money for any purpose 
except that which the Senator would in- 
terpret as being directly related to the 
distribution of its goods and services, is 
far too stringent. The law already pre- 
vents the use of these funds for influenc- 
ing legislative matters, elections, or 
referendums. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Would this amendment 
make it a nondeductible item for a busi- 
ness concern at Christmas time to have 
an ad saying “Merry Christmas”? 

Mr. BENNETT. It would. 

Mr. LONG. Or, “Happy New Year”? 

Mr. BENNETT. Anything not related to 
the sale of its product. Actually the ini- 
tial example the Senator from Okla- 
homa started out with did involve a di- 
rectly related expense. He cited an ad 
of an insurance company relating to no 
fault insurance. I cannot think of any- 
thing more directly related to the sale 
of insurance than a discussion of a new 
AR insurance that may be made avail- 
able. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Recently in Louisiana a 
war veteran returned. He had won the 
Medal of Honor and we were very proud 
of him. We had a day in honor of this 
young man. People took out ads in the 
newspapers saying, “Congratulations. 
Welcome home.” Would that be tax de- 
ductible? 

Mr. BENNETT. That would not be tax 
deductible. Nothing would be tax de- 
ductible that did not specifically relate 
to the “distribution of a company’s goods 
and services.” 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 
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Mr. LONG. Suppose a business took 
out ads in a booklet published by the 
graduating youngsters of a high school. 
Businesses often take out ads congratu- 
lating the graduates of the class of 1971 
in a little yearbook. That ad would not 
be deductible? 

Mr. BENNETT. It would not be de- 
ductible. If a patriotic corporation de- 
cided to devote part of its advertising 
budget to urge people to buy U.S. savings 
bonds, that would not be deductible. 

Mr. LONG. Or an ad for the Boy 
Scouts? 

Mr. BENNETT. Or for the United Giv- 
ers Fund. 

Mr. HARRIS. Why should it be deduc- 
tible? 

Mr. BENNETT. In this arena in which 
public issues are debated, every other or- 
ganization that could buy that kind of ad 
would buy it with tax-exempt money— 
the labor unions, the foundations, and 
the organizations that are put together 
attracting academicians or other groups. 

The Senator is now saying to this im- 
portant segment of American industry, 
“All your opponents can attack you with 
tax-free dollars but you may not re- 
spond in that manner. You must pay 
taxes on the dollars you use to respond 
in a debate that goes on in a community.” 

It seems to me that since we have care- 
fully limited the use of corporate funds 
to influence political issues or political 
elections, a limitation, by the way, which 
does not apply to labor unions or founda- 
tions, on business advertising is most 
unwise. I think we are going much too 
far if we make it impossible for cor- 
porations to say, “Merry Christmas” or 
“Welcome home, Joe” or “Buy savings 
bonds” or “Join the Community Chest,” 
and that is the effect of the amendment. 
It is an idea gone completely rampant, 
far beyond the level of rationality, and 
I hope the Senate will reject it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Are amendments to the 
amendment in order at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They are 
not in order until all time on the amend- 
ment has expired or been yielded back. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. And how much time re- 
mains on either side? 

Mr. GRAVEL. Eight minutes to the 
proponents and 9 minutes to the oppo- 
nents. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

I am sure the Senator has the best of 
intentions, and I think I am in agree- 
ment with much of what he would like 
to achieve, but the amendment obviously 
has much that we do not want to do and 
existing law already contains much of 
what the Senator is trying to achieve. 

Under the proposal a business con- 
cern could not even run an advertise- 
ment in a newspaper which showed a 
picture of Smokey the Bear and which 
said, “Keep Louisiana green. Do not start 
forest fires,” because it did not relate 
directly to the distribution and sale of 
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its goods. This proposal has a number 
of other problems that would have un- 
intended results. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. It will force the In- 
ternal Revenue Service to look over every 
advertisement that every corporation 
publishes to see whether the expenses for 
it are deductible. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator is a very able 
member of our commit 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LONG. I yield myself 2 more min- 
utes. 

Ordinarily, I would think he would 
offer an amendment of this sort in the 
committee, so we would have a chance 
to study it and work refinements into it 
to help meet it objectively in a sound 
manner. The purpose of a committee of 
the Senate is to try to look at sugges- 
tions a Senator may make and to remove 
those facets that would reach unin- 
tended results and retain the parts that 
would bring about the intent of the Sen- 
ator to the extent the committee is in 
agreement. There are all sorts of results 
involved here that I am sure the Senator 
does not intend should be reached, and 
that the public would not applaud for a 
moment. 

I would think, under the circumstances, 
that the amendment should not be agreed 
to at this time. In due course the com- 
mittee could look at suggestions along 
this line and perhaps recommend some 
parts that we think make good sense and 
not recommend those parts that would 
reach unintended results, and which I 
am sure the American people would not 
approve. 

I yield to the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. COOPER). 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I shall 
vote against the amendment. Of course, 
corporations may have one point of view 
and others may have another point of 
view. Labor unions are already exempted 
under the law. 

We have heard much in recent weeks 
about the right to know under the first 
amendment. In this case, the amend- 
ment would prevent people from hearing 
all sides of a question. There might be 
issues between labor and management. 
There might be questions affecting a 
community, a State, or a country. I think 
this is a wrong step to take, because it is 
a step toward throttling of opinion and 
different views and contradicts the great 
lessons we have been learning in re- 
cent weeks and months about the first 
amendment. 

I think the amendment 
voted down. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER). 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
am probably one of the few Members of 
this body that was ever engaged in a 
business that required extensive outlays 
for advertising. We who buy advertising 
look upon the expenditure as being up 
to our judgment. I tried to find an ad, 
but evidently they did not run one this 
week, of a great machine tool company, 
Warner and Swasey, in which that com- 
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pany rarely speaks about its fine prod- 
ucts, but talks about America, about 
freedom, about the free enterprise sys- 
tem, about the need for better products 
and better work. Under the proposed 
amendment, that type of advertising 
would be prohibited. 

I think the judgment of what an ad 
should contain is the prerogative of the 
man who is spending the money. We 
have watched labor unions come here 
or out of New York and take full-page 
ads in the New York Times and the 
Washington Post and tell us what to do 
on subjects that have absolutely no re- 
lation to labor or the working man. 

I am reminded that a few years ago 
an effort was made, successfully, by the 
Sierra Club to block the construction of 
dams of the Grand Canyon for the cen- 
tral Arizona project. That advertising 
was made up of outlandish lies, but it was 
their money. I do not agree that lies 
should appear in advertising, but it was 
up to the people reading them to de- 
termine what was the truth and what 
was not the truth. 

Under this amendment we are going 
to make it just impossible for companies 
or anybody else to support America, sup- 
port the American Legion, support the 
Boy Scouts; we are going to make it im- 
possible for the American advertising 
dollar to be spent on anything that is 
contrary to the wishes of the framers of 
the amendment. 

I think I speak for every advertising 
person in this country when I say it is a 
bad amendment, it is a dangerous 
amendment, and it should never be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. CooK). 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, my distin- 
guished senior colleague talked about the 
first amendment. One of the serious ques- 
tions that bothers me about this pro- 
posal is that it states: 

To prohibit corporations from enjoying tax 
deductions for advertising not directly related 
to the distribution of a company’s goods and 
services. 


Let us take a television station, whose 
goods and services are to sell time on the 
air. Will its editorials be prohibited from 
taking a public position because, ob- 
viously, it take this time and at the end 
of the year deducts the cost of that time 
as a part of its cost of doing business? 
When it comes on television, it is not to 
sell time, but to say to the people of the 
community that they should give to the 
Community Chest. Is that not a public 
service to urge fundraising for the bene- 
fit of a community? Are we contravening 
the first amendment if that company ex- 
ercises its right because it contributes 
that time and deducts it as a cost of 
doing business? Under this proposal, it is 
prohibited from extending that service to 
a community. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield my 
remaining time to the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, when the 
time expires, if the pending amendment 
is not tabled, I intend to send to the desk 
a perfecting amendment to the pending 
amendment. And I wish to indicate that 
if my perfecting amendment should be 
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adopted, I would then be for the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Okla- 
homa. I believe the amendment of the 
Senator from Oklahoma has a certain 
amount of merit, but it should be bal- 
anced. My perfecting amendment would 
add the following language: 

And likewise funds collected and used by 
any labor organization shall be subject to 
taxation if used in connection with any at- 
tempt to infiuence the general public, or 
segments thereof, with respect to legislative 
matters, elections, referendums, or any mat- 
ters not directly related to the representa- 
tion of its members for purposes of collective 
bargaining. 


For a long time there has been the 
serious problem that union dues collected 
from workers, who in many instances 
have been required to pay dues in order 
to work, have been used for purposes not 
related to collective bargaining. The 
workers’ dues are often used on a tax- 
exempt basis to advertise for and against 
matters which have no direct relation- 
ship to their interest as workers. 

I wonder if the Senator from Okla- 
homa would accept my perfecting 
amendment. If he would, then I would 
vote for his amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

I certainly would not accept the 
amendment. It is an obvious attempt to 
kill this amendment, and to make it pos- 
sible for a lot of big business people, as 
a tax deductible item, to support Presi- 
dent Nixon’s reelection and his anti- 
workingman program. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma has 7 minutes re- 
maining. The Senator from Louisiana has 
no time remaining. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I move that 
the amendment be laid on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
motion is not in order until the Senator 
from Oklahoma either uses or yields back 
the remainder of his time. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seven 
minutes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, may I just 
say this, in final summation of the argu- 
ments in support of this amendment: If 
you pick up any magazine these days, you 
will find, as x have with the two that I 
have put in the Recor, that every issue 
contains advertisements where big cor- 
porate giants are using tax. deductible 
corporate funds as a business expense to 
propagandize the taxpayers. The differ- 
ence between that and the labor unions’ 
situation, Mr. President, is that those 
of us who are taxed to do that for that 
corporation, as consumers and as tax- 
payers, do not get a chance to control 
that corporation. The members of the 
labor union can vote on its policies. 

I am not talking about lobbying here; 
that is another matter which I think we 
ought to go into down the road some- 
where. But the customers of the Travel- 
ers Insurance Co. do not get a chance to 
decide whether the Travelers Insurance 
Co. will use, in effect, their tax funds to 
propagandize them against no-fault in- 
surance. The same is true of the Ford 
Motor Co. The Ford Motor Co. used 
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corporate funds as a business deduction 
to buy advertisements telling us that air 
bags were not a good idea. I think they 
are wrong; but the issue is not whether 
or not they are wrong. If they want to 
propagandize us, they ought not to be 
able to use tax-deductible funds to do so. 

This amendment does not provide that 
a corporation cannot buy advertisements 
to say what it wants to about no-fault 
insurance, or whatever. It just says the 
cost cannot be a tax-deductible expense. 
We intended, when we passed these tax 
laws, that the only expense connected 
with the sale of the goods or services or 
products of the corporation should be 
deductible. 

The committee had already con- 
cluded its work and reported when we 
saw what was happening with this orga- 
nization called Citizens for a New Pros- 
perity. They are asking big business to 
make corporate contributions as busi- 
ness expense items to propagandize the 
public on the so-called new prosperity, 
the Nixon economic program, and his tax 
policies. I pointed to a specific advertise- 
ment by which big business that stands 
to reap $74 billion over the next 10 years 
in tax windfalls under this bill will use 
corporate funds to advertise and teil the 
public what a good deal that is for them. 

That is wrong, Mr. President. Unlike 
members of labor unions, who can vote 
on union policies, or members of founda- 
tions, who can vote on policies, we con- 
sumers of the products of big business 
do not get a chance to vote on their poli- 
cies. They ought to be able to advertise 
if they want to, but they ought not to ask 
us to help pay for such propagandizing. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. If a motion to lay on 
the table is made and does not prevail, 
would an amendment to the pending 
amendment then be in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
be in order, before action on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I move to 
lay the pending amendment on the table. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GraveL). The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. Lonc) to lay on the table the 
amendment of the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Harris). On this question, 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Baym), the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Ervry), the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. McGee), and the Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. MCINTYRE) 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
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Senators from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT and 
Mr. Dominick), the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. DoLE), the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska), the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Matxuras), and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scotr) are nec- 
essarily absent. 

The Senator from Ohio (Mr. SAXBE) 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MUNDT) is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska) and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. SCOTT) 
would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 68, 
nays 19, as follows: 


[No, 350 Leg.] 
YEAS—68 


Curtis 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Fannin 
Fong 
Gambrell 
Goldwater 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hatfield 
Jackson 
Javits 
Jordan, N.C. 
Jordan, Idaho 
Long 
Magnuson 
McClellan 
Miller 
Moss 
Muskie 
Packwood 
Pastore 


NAYS—19 


Hollings 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Kennedy 
Mansfield 
McGovern 
Metcalf 


NOT VOTING—13 
Hruska 


Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 
Cranston 


Chiles 
Fulbright 


Mondale 
Montoya 
Nelson 
Ribicoff 
Stevenson 


Allott 
Bayh 
Dole 
Dominick 
Ervin 


So the motion to table was agreed to. 


DEATH OF FORMER SENATOR J. 
HOWARD EDMONDSON OF OKLA- 
HOMA 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, it is my 
sad duty to report to the Senate that 
this morning, my colleague Mr. BELLMon 
and I received word of the death of the 
Honorable J. Howard Edmondson, for- 
mer Governor of Oklahoma and late a 
Member of this body. 

My wife and I extend our deep sym- 
pathy and condolences to Mrs. Edmond- 
son and the family. 


AMENDMENT OF CONSOLIDATED 
FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACT OF 1961 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on 8. 2559. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GraveL) laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives to the bill (S. 2559) to amend the 
Consolidated Farmers Home Administra- 
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tion Act of 1961 to authorize insured 
emergency loans which was in line 10, 
after “title” insert “: Provided, That 
loans made under this section shall not 
be included in applying the $100,000,000 
limitation in section 309(f) (1)”. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
bill, as passed by the Senate, authorizes 
the Farmers Home Administration to 
make emergency insured loans. These 
would be made from the agricultural 
credit insurance fund for resale to pri- 
vate investors. Under section 309(f) of 
the Consolidated Farmers Home Admin- 
istration Act of 1961, there is a limit of 
$100 million on the amount of loans 
which can be made from the agricultural 
credit insurance fund and held for sale 
by the Secretary at any one time. With 
the additional loan volume provided for 
by the bill this limitation would be in- 
adequate, particularly in the case of 
emergency loans where prompt action is 
needed. The Senate has already passed 
S. 1806, which would increase this limi- 
tation from $100 million to $500 million, 
but the House of Representatives has not 
as yet acted on S. 1806. The House 
amendment to S. 2559, therefore, would 
exempt the emergency loans provided for 
by it from the $100 million limitation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that background information relat- 
ing to this matter be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BACKGROUND—AGRICULTURAL CREDIT INSURANCE 
FUND ACTIVITY 

1. The Agricultural Credit Insurance Fund 

is used to insure the following loans: 
Program and 1971 volume 

Farm ownership 

Soil and water 

Recreation 


2. Section 309(f)(1) of the Consolidated 
Act states that “The aggregate of the prin- 
cipal of such loans made (that is, loans 
made through the Fund) and not disposed 
of is not to exceed $100 million at any one 
time.” 

3. Reason for the $100 million limitation: 
The intent of this limit is to cause the 
Farmers Home Administration to insure and 
sell its loan paper in the shortest possible 
time (so as to transfer the financing of the 
program from government funds to private 
sector funds). 

We are able to work with the $100 million 
limitation with the loan volume itemized 
above. 

The emergency loan program would cause 
an additional flow of approximately $100 
million through the account (FY volume 
$127 million; 1972 FY Estimated $140 
million). 

4. Special Characteristics of Emergency 
Loans: Under the emergency loan program 
we must be prepared to respond to need as 
it develops. That is: to make loans when 
they are needed and in the amounts needed. 
Characteristically, demand for emergency 
loans tends to be concentrated in a short 
period of time. This generates a heavy flow 
of loan paper and this extraordinary emer- 
gency loan volume added to loan 
volume being made outside the emergency 
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area might cause the paper in the account 
to reach the limit. This would force us to 
discontinue new loan making until the ex- 
cess paper is sold. 

5. Reason for exempting emergency loan 
paper from the limit: It would not be con- 
sistent with Congressional intent in author- 
izing emergency loans to place an extraneous 
impediment in the way of prompt disburse- 
ment of loan funds. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 10947) to pro- 
vide a job development investment credit 
to reduce individual income taxes, to re- 
duce certain excise taxes, and for other 


purposes, 
AMENDMENT NO. 680 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 680 and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

In the table of contents, strike “Title V— 
Domestic International Sales Corporations”, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


“TITLE V—TAXATION OF CONTROLLED 
FOREIGN CORPORATIONS 


“Sec. 501. Undistributed earnings and profits 
of controlled foreign corpora- 
tions taxed to United States 
shareholders. 

. Definition of controlled foreign 
corporation. 

. Definition of United States share- 
holder. 

. Amounts included in gross in- 
come of United States share- 
holders, 

. Exclusion from gross income of 
amounts received from previous- 
ly taxed earnings and profits of 
controlled foreign corporations. 

. Adjustments to basis of stock in 
controlled foreign corporations 
and of other property. 

. Taxes deemed paid by corporate 
United States shareholders. 

. Special rules for foreign taxes 
paid in year of receipt of previ- 
ously taxed earnings and profits 
of controlled foreign corpora- 
tions. 

Rules for determining ownership 
of stock. 

Exceptions to application of sec- 
tion 367. 

Controlled foreign corporation 
electing to be taxed on income 
from all sources. 

On page 123, line 3, strike the following: 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


“TITLE V—DOMESTIC INTERNATIONAL 
SALES CORPORATIONS” 

“Sec. 501. UNpIsTRIBUTED EARNINGS AND 
PROFITS OF CONTROLLED FOREIGN 
CORPORATIONS TAXED TO UNITED 
STATES SHAREHOLDERS. 

“The undistributed earnings and profits 
of a controlled foreign corporation shall be 
included in the gross income of its United 
States shareholders in the manner and to 
the extent set forth in this subpart. 

“Sec. 502. DEFINITION OF CONTROLLED FOR- 
EIGN CORPORATION. 

“(a) CONTROLLED FOREIGN CORPORATION.— 
For purposes of this subpart, the term ‘con- 
trolled foreign corporation’ means— 


. 509. 
. 510. 


“Sec, 511. 
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“(1) any foreign corporation of which 
more than 50 percent of the total combined 
voting power of all classes of stock entitled 
to vote, or more than 50 percent of the total 
values of shares of all classes of stock, is 
owned, directly or indirectly, by not more 
than 10 citizens or residents of the United 
States on any day during the annual ac- 
counting period of such foreign corporation; 
and 

“(2) any foreign corporation which is 
created or organized after December 31, 1971, 
which is not a controlled foreign corpora- 
tion within the meaning of paragraph (1), 
and of which 10 percent or more of the total 
combined voting power of all classes of stock 
entitled to vote, or 10 percent or more of 
the total value of shares of all classes of 
stock, is owned, directly or indirectly, by one 
citizen or resident of the United States on 
any day during the annual accounting pe- 
riod of such foreign corporation. 

“(b) CORPORATIONS ORGANIZED IN LESS DE- 
VELOPED COUNTRIES.— 

“(1) IN GENEERAL.—For purposes of this 
subpart, the term ‘controlled foreign cor- 
poration’ does not include a corporation 
which is created or organized under the laws 
of a less developed country (as defined in 
paragraph (2) and which derives, for its 
annual accounting period, at least 80 per- 
cent of its gross income from sources within 
such country (determined with the applica- 
tion of subsection (d)). 

“(2) LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRY.—For pur- 
poses of this subsection, the term ‘less de- 
veloped country’ means (in respect of any 
foreign corporation) any foreign country 
(other than an area within the Sino-Soviet 
bloc), or any possession of the United States, 
with respect to which on the first day of the 
annual accounting period of such foreign 
corporation, there is in effect an Executive 
order by the President of the United States 
designating such country or possession as an 
economically less developed country for pur- 
poses of this subpart. For purposes of the 
preceding sentence, an overseas territory, 
overseas department, overseas Province, or 
overseas possession may be treated as a sepa- 
rate country. No designation shall be made 
under this paragraph with respect to— 


Australia Liechtenstein 

Austria Luxembourg 

Bahamas Monaco 

Belgium Netherlands 

Bermuda Netherlands Antilles 

Canada New Zealand 

Denmark Norway 

France Portugal 

Germany (Federal San Marino 
Republic) Spain 

Hong Kong Sweden 

Iceland Switzerland 

Treland United Kingdom 

Italy Union of South Africa 

Japan Yugoslavia 


“(c) FOREIGN PERSONAL HOLDING COM- 
PANIES.—For purposes of this subpart, the 
term ‘controlled foreign corporation’ does not 
include a corporation which for its annual 
accounting period is a foreign personal hold- 
ing company (as defined in section 552). 

“(d) SOURCES OF INCOME,.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of subsec- 
tion (b) and section 504(f)(2), the source 
of any item of gross income of or a foreign 
corporation shall be determined under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate, except that— 

“(A) the items of income described in para- 
graph (2) shall be treated as income from 
sources outside the country under the laws 
of which such foreign corporation is created 
or organized; and 

“(B) notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (2), the items of income described 
in paragraph (3) shall, in the case of a for- 
eign corporation created or organized under 
the laws of a less developed country, be 
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treated as income from sources within such 
country. 

“(2) INCOME TREATED AS INCOME FROM 
SOURCES OUTSIDE THE COUNTRY OF INCORPORA- 
TION.—The items of income referred to in 
paragraph (1) which shall be treated as in- 
come from sources outside the country under 
the laws of which a foreign corporation is 
created or organized are— 

“(A) gains, profits, and income, computed 
in accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary or his delegate, derived from 
the sale of personal property which is not 
produced by the selling corporation and 
which is sold for ultimate use, consumption, 
or disposition outside the country under the 
laws of which such foreign corporation is 
created or organized; 

“(B) commissions derived in connection 
with the sale of personal property which is 
sold for ultimate use, consumption, or dis- 
position outside such country; 

“(C) interest on bonds, notes or other in- 
terest-bearing obligations of individuals not 
residents of such country and of corporations 
not created or organized under the laws of 
such country; 

“(D) amounts received as dividends from 
& corporation not created or organized under 
the laws of such country; 

“(E) compensation for the rendition out- 
side such country of technical, managerial, 
engineering, construction, scientific, or like 
services; 

“(F) rentals or royalties from property 
located outside such country or from any 
interests in such property, including com- 
pensation for the use of, or for the privilege 
of using outside such country, patents, copy- 
rights, secret processes and formulas, good- 
will, trademarks, trade brands, franchises, 
and other like property (including rentals 
and like payments in respect of motion pic- 
ture films or television tapes) ; 

“(G) premiums on insurance or reinsur- 
ance to the extent paid to insure against 
risks outside such country; and 

“(H) earnings derived from the operation 
outside such country of ships or aircraft. 

“(3) INCOME TREATED AS INCOME FROM 
SOURCES WITHIN A LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRY.— 
The items of income referred to in paragraph 
(1) which shall (notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of paragraph (2)) be treated, in the 
case of a foreign corporation created or or- 
ganized under the laws of a’ less developed 
country, as income from sources within such 
country are— 

“(A) gains, profits, and income, computed 
in accordance with regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary or his delegate, derived from 
the sale by such corporation of personal 
property produced by it in less developed 
countries, if at least 80 percent of the value 
of the assets of such corporation used in its 
trade or business are located in less developed 
countries; 

“(B) gains, profits, and income, computed 
in accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary or his delegate, derived from 
the sale by such corporation of personal 
property produced in such country (whether 
or not produced by such corporation) from 
raw materials, components, or other prod- 
ucts produced in such country, if at least 80 
percent of the value of the assets of such 
corporation used in its trade or business are 
located in such country; 

“(C) if such corporation is engaged in 
carrying on the banking business, interest on 
bonds, notes, or other Interest-tearing obli- 
gations of individuals who are residents of 
less developed countries and of corporations 
created or under the laws of less 
developed countries, if at least 80 percent of 
the value of the assets of such corporation 
used in such business are located in less de- 
veloped countries; 
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“(D) gains, profits, and income attributa- 
ble to the operation of transmission lines, 
railroads, communication lines, buses, 
trucks, or aircraft within less developed 
countries, if at least 80 percent of the value 
of the assets of such corporation used in 
its trade or business are located in less de- 
veloped countries; and 

“(E) earnings derived from engineering 
and construction in less developed countries, 
if at least 80 percent of the value of the 
assets of such corporation used in its trade 
or business are located in less developed 
countries. 


For purposes of subparagraph (A) of this 
paragraph and of subparagraph (A) of para- 
graph (2), a foreign corporation shall be 
treated as having produced personal prop- 
erty sold by it, only if the total cost of 
manufacture, production, fabrication, and 
processing of such property by the selling 
corporation, exceeds 125 percent of its cost 
of raw materials, components, and other 
products going into such manufacture, pro- 
duction, fabrication, or processing. 

“(e) ANNUAL ACCOUNTING PERIODs.—For 
purposes of this subpart, the annual ac- 
counting period of any foreign corporation 
is the annual period on the basis of which 
such foreign corporation regularly computes 
its income in keeping its books. 

“(f) Cross REFERENCE.— 

“For rules for determining ownership of 
stock for purposes of subsection (a) of this 
section, see section 959. 


“Sec. 503. DEFINITION OF UNITED STATES 
SHAREHOLDER. 

“(a) In GEeNERAL.—For purposes of this 
subpart, the term ‘United States sharehold- 
er’ means a citizen or resident of the United 
States who owns or is considered as owning 
(within the meaning of subsection (c)) 
stock of a controlled foreign corporation or 
of a corporation which would be a controlled 
foreign corporation but for section 502(b). 

“(b) Exceprion.—With respect to a con- 
trolled foreign corporation as defined in 
section 502(a) (2), the term ‘United States 
shareholder’ does not include any citizen or 
resident of the United States who owns, 
directly or indirectly, less than 10 percent 
of the total combined voting power of all 
classes of stock entitled to vote of such 
corporation, and less than 10 percent of the 
total value of shares of all classes of stock 
of such corporation. In determining owner- 
ship of stock for purposes of this subsection, 
the rules of constructive ownership of sec- 
tion 509 shall apply. 

“(c) OWNERSHIP oF STOCK OF CONTROLLED 
FOREIGN CORPORATION.—For purposes of sub- 
section (a) and of section 504(a), a citizen 
or resident of the United States shall be 
considered as owning stock of a controlled 
foreign corporation (or of a corporation 
which would be a controlled foreign cor- 
poration but for section 502(b)) which he 
owns through one or more foreign corpora- 
tions, foreign partnerships, or estates or 
trusts the gross income of which under this 
subtitle includes only income from sources 
within the United States. For purposes of 
the preceding sentence, stock owned, direct- 
ly, or indirectly, by or for a foreign corpora- 
tion, foreign partnership, or an estate or 
trust the gross income of which under this 
subtitle includes only income from sources 
within the United States shall be considered 
as being owned proportionately by its share- 
holders, partners, or beneficiaries. 

“(d) CITIZEN OR RESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
Srates.—For the purposes of this subpart, 
the term ‘citizen or resident of the United 
States’ means— 

“(1) an individual who is a citizen or res- 
ident of the United States, 

“(2) a domestic corporation, 

“(3) a domestic partnership, or 
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“(4) an estate or trust (other than an es- 
tate or trust the gross income of which un- 
der this subtitle includes only income from 
sources within the United States). 

“Sec, 504. AMOUNTS INCLUDED In Gross IN- 
COME OF UNITED STATES SHARE- 
HOLDERS, 

“(a) UNDISTRIBUTED EARNINGS AND PROF- 
1rs.—If a foreign corporation is a controlled 
foreign corporation on any day of an annual 
accounting period beginning after Decem- 
ber 31, 1971, every person who is a United 
States shareholder of such controlled for- 
eign corporation on the last day in such pe- 
riod on which such foreign corporation was 
& controlled foreign corporation shall include 
in his gross income, for his taxable year in 
which or with which such period ends, that 
portion of the undistributed earnings and 
profits of such controlled foreign corporation 
for such period equal to the amount he 
would have received as a dividend if on 
such last day there had been distributed pro 
rata to its shareholders by the corporation 
an amount which bears the same ratio to 
the undistributed earnings and profits of 
the corporation for such period as the part 
of such period during which the corpora- 
tion was a controlled foreign corporation 
bears to the entire period. 

“(b) CERTAIN FOREIGN TAXES DEEMED Pam, 
—A United States shareholder which 
is a domestic corporation described in sec- 
tion 507 (a) or (b) shall, under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate, 
include in its gross income for the taxable 
year an amount equal to the taxes deemed 
paid by such corporation under section 507 
for such taxable year. 

“(c) CERTAIN Loans.—It a foreign corpor- 
ation which would be a controlled foreign 
corporation but for section 502(b) makes a 
loan to— 

“(1) a controlled foreign corporation, or 

“(2) a shareholder who is a citizen or 
resident of the United States, 


owning, directly or indirectly, more than 50 
percent of the total combined voting power 
of all classes of stock entitled to vote, or 
More than 50 percent of the total value of 
shares of all classes of stock, in such for- 
eign corporation, then the amount of the 
loan shall be treated as a distribution of 
property to such borrower by such foreign 
corporation with respect to stock owned by 
the borrower. In determining ownership of 
stock for purposes of this subsection, the 
rules of constructive ownership of section 
509 shall apply. 

“(d) TREATMENT as 


DIvIDENDS.—Any 
amount included in the gross income of a 
United States shareholder under subsection. 
(a) or (b) for any taxable year shall, ex- 
cept for purposes of section 502 and except 
as provided in regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate, be treated as an 


amount distributed as a dividend by 
the controlled foreign corporation to the 
United States shareholder on the last day 
of the annual accounting period of the con- 
trolled foreign corporation. 

“(e) EARNINGS AND Prorrrs Nor To BE In- 
CLUDED Twice.—For purposes of subsection 
(a), the earnings and profits of a controlled 
foreign corporation for any annual account- 
ing period shall, with respect to any United 
States shareholder, not include— 

“(1) that portion of any distribution 
which is received by the controlled foreign 
corporation from another controlled foreign 
corporation (or from another foreign cor- 
poration which was a foreign controlled cor- 
poration) and which is paid from earnings 
and profits of such other corporation which 
for any prior taxable year were included in 
the gross income of the United States share- 
holder under section (a). 

“(2) that portion of any distribution which 
is received by the controlled foreign corpora- 
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tion from another foreign corporation 
(whether or not a controlled foreign corpo- 
ration) and which is attributable to a dis- 
tribution by another controlled foreign cor- 
poration (or by another corporation which 
was a controlled foreign corporation) from 
earnings and profits of such other corpora- 
tion which for any prior taxable year were, by 
reason of the application of section 503(c), 
included in the gross income of the United 
States shareholder under subsection (a), or 

“(3) that portion of any amount received 
by the controlled foreign corporation (other 
than as a distribution described in paragraph 
(1) or (2)) which is attributable to a distri- 
bution by another controlled foreign corpora- 
tion (or by another corporation which was 
& controlled foreign corporation) from earn- 
ings and profits of such other corporation 
which for any prior taxable year were, by rea- 
son of the application of section 503(c), in- 
cluded in the gross income of the United 
States shareholder under subsection (a). 

“(f) SPECIAL RULE FOR 1968.— 

“(1) In GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), there shall be taken into ac- 
count for purposes of subsection (a) only 50 
percent of the undistributed earnings and 
profits of a controlled foreign corporation for 
its annual accounting period beginning in 
1968. 

“(2) EXcEPTION.—Paragraph (1) shall not 
apply to any controlled foreign corporation 
which for its annual accounting period be- 
ginning in 1968 derives more than 20 percent 
of its gross income from sources outside the 
country under the laws of which it is created 
or organized. For purposes of the preceding 
sentence— 

“(A) the source of any item of income shall 
be determined under section 502(d), except 
that paragraph (3) of such section shall not 
apply, and 

“(B) the following items of income shall 
(notwithstanding the provisions of sectiop 
502(d) (2)) be treated as income from sources 
within the country under the laws of which a 
controlled foreign corporation is created or 
organized: 

“(1) gains, profits, and income, computed 
in accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary or his delegate, derived from the 
sale by such controlled foreign corporation 
of personal property; 

“(il) if such corporation is engaged in 
carrying on the banking business, interest on 
bonds, notes, or other interest-bearing obliga- 
tions; 

“(iii) gains, profits, and income attribut- 
able to the operation by such controlled for- 
eign corporation of transmission lines, rail- 
roads, communication lines, buses, trucks, or 
aircraft; and 

“(iv) earnings derived from engineering 
and construction by such controlled foreign 
corporation. 

“Sec. 505. EXCLUSION From Gross INCOME 
or AMOUNTS RECEIVED FROM 
PREVIOUSLY TAXED EARNINGS AND 
PROFITS OF CONTROLLED FOREIGN 
CORPORATIONS. 

“For purposes of this chapter, gross income 
does not include— 

“(1) that portion of any distribution which 
is received by the taxpayer from a controlled 
foreign corporation (or from a foreign corpo- 
ration which was a controlled foreign cor- 
poration) and which is paid from earnings 
and profits of such corporation which for any 
prior taxable year were included in the gross 
income of the taxpayer under section 504(a); 

“(2) that portion of any distribution which 
is received by the taxpayer from a foreign 
corporation (whether or not a controlled 
foreign corporation or a corporation which 
was a controlled foreign corporation) and 
which is attributable to a distribution by a 
controlled foreign corporation (or by a for- 
eign corporation which was a controlled for- 
eign corporation) from earnings and profits 
of such corporation which for any prior tax- 
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able year were, by reason of the application 
of section 503(c), included in the gross in- 
come of the taxpayer under section 504(a); or 

“(3) that portion of any amount which is 
received by the taxpayer (other than as a dis- 
tribution described in paragraph (1) or (2)) 
and which is attributable to a distribution by 
@ controlled foreign corporation (or by a 
foreign corporation which was a controlled 
foreign corporation) from earnings and prof- 
its of such corporation which for any prior 
taxable year were, by reason of the applica- 
tion of section 503(c), included in the gross 
income of the taxpayer under section 504(a). 
For purposes of this chapter, that portion of 
any distribution excluded from gross income 
under paragraph (1) or (2) shall be treated 
by the taxpayer as a distribution which is not 
a dividend. 

“Sec. 505. ADJUSTMENTS TO Basis OF STOCK IN 
CONTROLLED FOREIGN CORPORATIONS 
AND OF OTHER PROPERTY. 

“(a) INCREASE IN Basis.—Under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate, 
the basis of a United States shareholder's 
stock in a controlled foreign corporation, 
and the basis of property of a United States 
shareholder by reason of which he is con- 
sidered under section 953(c) as owning stock 
of a controlled foreign corporation, shall be 
increased by the amount required to be in- 
cluded in the gross income of the shareholder 
under section 954(a) with respect to such 
stock or with respect to such property, as the 
case may be, but only to the extent to which 
such amount is included in gross income in 
the return of the shareholder, increased or 
decreased by any adjustment of such amount 
in any redetermination of the shareholder's 
tax liability. 

“(b) REDUCTION IN Basis.—Under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate— 

“(1) the basis of a United States share- 
holder's stock in a controlled foreign corpora- 
tion (or the basis of a shareholder’s stock in a 
foreign corporation which was a controlled 
foreign corporation) shall be reduced (but 
not below zero) by an amount equal to that 
portion of any distribution with respect to 
such stock received by him from such corpo- 
ration which is excluded from gross income 
under section 505(1), and 

“(2) the basis of property by reason of 
which a person is considered under section 
503(c) as owning stock in a controlled for- 
eign corporation (or the basis of property by 
reason of which a person was considered as 
owning stock of a foreign corporation which 
was a controlled foreign corporation) shall be 
reduced (but not below zero) by an amount 
equal to that portion of any distribution re- 
ceived by him with respect to such property 
which is excluded from gross income under 
section 505(2), or to that portion of any 
amount received by him with respect to such 
property which is excluded from gross income 
under section 505(3), as the case may be. 
“Sec. 507. Taxes DEEMED PAID BY CORPORATE 

UNITED STATES SHAREHOLDERS. 

“(a) TAXES PAID BY CONTROLLED FOREIGN 
CORPORATION.—Any United States shareholder 
which— 

“(1) chooses the benefits of subpart A of 
this part for the taxable year, 

“(2) is a domestic corporation which owns 
at least 10 percent of the voting stock of a 
controlled foreign corporation, and 

“(3) includes in gross income for such tax- 
able year under section 504(a) any portion 
of the undistributed earnings and profits of 
such controlled foreign corporation for its 
annual accounting period ending in or with 
such taxable year, 
shall, for purposes of section 901 (relating to 
allowance of credit for taxes paid to foreign 
countries and possessions of the United 
States), be deemed to have paid the same 
proportion of any income, war profits, or ex- 
cess profits taxes paid or deemed to be paid 
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by such controlled foreign corporation to any 
foreign country or to any possession of the 
United States, on or with respect to the un- 
distributed earnings &nd profits of such con- 
trolled foreign corporation for such annual 
accounting period, as the amount of such un- 
distributed earnings and profits so included 
in gross income bears to the entire amount 
of such undistributed earnings and profits. 
For purposes of the preceding sentence, if 
such controlled foreign corporation owns 50 
percent or more of the voting stock of an- 
other foreign corporation which is not a con- 
trolled foreign corporation and from which it 
receives dividends in such annual accounting 
period, such controlled foreign corporation 
shall be deemed to have paid an amount, 
determined under section 902(b), of income, 
war profits, or excess profits taxes paid by 
such other foreign corporation to any for- 
eign country or to any possession of the 
United States, on or with respect to the ac- 
cumulated profits of such other foreign cor- 
poration from which such dividends were 
paid. 

“(b) Taxes PAID By CONTROLLED FOREIGN 
SUBSIDIARY OF FOREIGN CoORPORATION.—A 
United States shareholder which— 

“(1) chooses to have the benefits of sub- 
part A of this part for the taxable year, 

“(2) is a domestic corporation which owns 
at least 10 percent of the voting stock of a 
foreign corporation (whether or not a con- 
trolled foreign corporation) which owns 50 
percent or more of the voting stock of a con- 
trolled foreign corporation, and 

“(3) includes in gross income for such tax- 
able year under section 504(a) any portion 
of the undistributed earnings and profits of 
such controlled foreign corporation for its 
annual accounting ending in or with such 
taxable year, 
shall, for purposes of section 901, be deemed 
to have paid the same proportion of any in- 
come, war profits, or excess profits taxes paid 
by such controlled foreign corporation to any 
foreign country or to any possession of the 
United States, on or with respect to the un- 
distributed earnings and profits of such con- 
trolled foreign corporation for such annual 
accounting period, as the amount of such un- 
distributed earnings and profits so included 
in gross income bears to the entire amount 
of such undistributed earnings and profits. 

“(c) TAXES ATTRIBUTABLE TO UNDISTRIBUTED 
EARNINGS AND PrRoFITS.—For purposes of sub- 
sections (w) and (b), the income, war prof- 
its, and excess profits taxes paid or deemed 
paid to a foreign country or possession of the 
United States by a controlled foreign cor- 
poration on or with respect to undistribvted 
earnings and profits for an annual account- 
ing period shall be the same proportion of 
the total income, war profits, and excess prof- 
its taxes paid or deemed paid to such foreign 
country or possession of the United States 
for such period as the undistributed earnings 
and profits for such period bears to the total 
earnings and profits for such period. 

“(d) APPLICATION WITH SECTION 902.— 

“(1) TAXES DEEMED PAID BY DOMESTIC CORPO- 
RATION.—In any case in which a domestic 
corporation receives a distribution from a 
foreign corporation, any portion of which 
is excluded from gross income under sec- 
tion 505 and is treated as a distribution 
which is not a dividend, the income, war 
profits, and excess profits taxes paid or 
deemed paid by such foreign corporation to 
any foreign country or to any possession of 
the United States, on or with respect to the 
accumulated profits of such foreign corpora- 
tion from which such distribution is made, 
shall not be taken into account for pur- 
poses of section 902 to the extent such taxes 
were deemed paid by such domestic corpo- 
ration under subsection (a) or (b) for any 
prior taxable year. 

“(2) TAXES PAID BY FOREIGN CORPORATION 
AND NOT DEEMED PAID BY DOMESTIC CORPORA- 
TIon.—Any portion of a distribution from a 
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foreign corporation received by a domestic 
corporation which is excluded from gross 
income under section 505(z) shall, notwith- 
standing the last sentence of section 505, 
be treated by the domestic corporation as 
a dividend for purposes of taking into ac- 
count under section 902 any income, war 
profits, or excess profits taxes paid to any 
foreign country or to any possession of the 
United States, on or with respect to the ac- 
cumulated profits of such foreign corpora- 
tion from which such distribution is made, 
which were not deemed paid by the do- 
mestic corporation under subsection (a) for 
any prior taxable year. 
“Sec. 508. SPECIAL RULES FOR FOREIGN TAXES 
Par IN YeaR OF RECEIPT OF 
PREVIOUSLY TAXED EARNINGS AND 
PROFITS OF CONTROLLED FOREIGN 
CORPORATIONS. 

““(a) INCREASE IN SECTION 904 LIMITATION.— 
In the case of any taxpayer who— 

“(1) either (A) chose to have the bene- 
fits of subpart A of this part for a taxable 
year in which he was required under sec- 
tion 504(a) to include in his gross income 
any portion of the undistributed earnings 
and profits of a controlled foreign corpora- 
tion, or (B) did not pay or accrue for such 
taxable year any income, war profits, or ex- 
cess profits taxes to any foreign country or 
to any possession of the United States; 

“(2) chooses to have the benefits of sub- 
part A of this part for the taxable year in 
which he receives a distribution or amount 
which is excluded from gross income under 
section 505 and which is attributable to 
earnings and profits of the controlled for- 
eign corporation which were included in his 
gross income for the taxable year referred 
to in paragraph (1); and 

“(3) for the taxable year in which such 
distribution or amount is received, pays, or 
is deemed to have paid, or accrues income, 
war profits, or excess profits taxes to a for- 
eign country or to any possession of the 
United States with respect to such distribu- 
tion or amount; 
the applicable limitation under section 904 
for the taxable year in which such distribu- 
tion or amount is received shall be increased 
as provided in subsection (b), but such in- 
crease shall not exceed the amount of such 
taxes paid, or deemed paid, or accrued with 
respect to such distribution or amount. 

“(b) AMOUNT oF IncREASE.—-The amount 
of increase of the applicable limitation un- 
der section 904(a) for the taxable year in 
which the distribution or amount referred 
to in subsection (a) (2) is received shall be 
an amount equal to— 

“(1) the amount by which the applicable 
limitation under section 904(a) for the tax- 
able year referred to in subsection (a) (1) 
was increased by reason of the inclusion in 
gross income of the amount of undistributed 
included under section 954(a) and the 
amount (if any) included in gross income 
under section 954(b) with respect to such 
amount included under section 954(a), re- 
duced by 

“(2) the amount of any income, war prof- 
its, and excess profits taxes paid, or deemed 
paid, or accrued to any foreign country or 
possession of the United States which were 
allowable as a credit under section 901 for 
such taxable year and which would not have 
been allowable but for the inclusion in gross 
income of the amounts described in para- 
graph (1) of this subsection. 

“(c) Cases In Wuicu Taxes Nor To BE AL- 
LOWED as DepucTion,—In the case of any tax- 
payer who— 

“(1) chose to have the benefits of subpart 
A of this part for a taxable year in which he 
was required under section 954(a) to include 
in his gross income any portion of the un- 
distributed earnings and profits of a con- 
trolled foreign corporation; and 

“(2) does not choose to have the benefits 
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of subpart A of this part for the taxable year 
in which he receives a distribution or 
amount which is excluded from gross in- 
come under section 955 and which is at- 
tributable to earnings and profits of the con- 
trolled foreign corporation which were in- 
cluded in his gross income for the taxable 
year referred to in paragraph (1): 

no deduction shall be allowed under section 
164 for the taxable year in which such dis- 
tribution or amount is received for any in- 
come, war profits, or excess profits taxes paid 
or accrued to any foreign country or to any 
possession of the United States on or with 
respect to such distribution or amount. 


“Sec, 959. RULES FOR DETERMINING STOCK 
OWNERSHIP. 

“(a) CONSTRUCTIVE OWNERSHIP.—For pur- 
poses of section 952(a), section 953(b), sec- 
tion 954(c)— 

“(1) STOCK OWNED BY FOREIGN CORPORA- 
TIONS, ETc.—Stock owned, directly, or in- 
directly, by or for a foreign corporation, 
foreign partnership, or an estate or trust the 
gross income of which under this subtitle in- 
cludes only income from sources within the 
United States shall be considered as being 
owned proportionately by its shareholders, 
partners, or beneficiaries. 

“(2) FAMILY AND PARTNERSHIP OWNERSHIP. 
—aAn individual shall be considered as own- 
ing the stock owned, directly or indirectly, 
by or for his family or by or for his partner. 
For purposes of this paragraph, the family 
of an individual includes only his brothers 
and sisters (whether by the whole or the half 
blood), spouse, ancestors, and lineal descend- 
ants. 

“(3) Oprions.—If a person has an option 
tə acquire stock, such stock shall be con- 
sidered as owned by such person. For pur- 
poses of this paragraph, an option to acquire 
such an option, and each one of a series of 
such options, shall be considered as an option 
to acquire such stock. 

“(4) STOCK OWNED BY CONTROLLED DOMESTIC 
CORPORATIONS.—A citizen or resident of the 
United States who is a shareholder of a 
domestic corporation which if it were a 
foreign corporation would be a controlled 
foreign corporation is defined in section 952 
(a) (1) shall be considered as owning pro- 
portionately stock owned, directly or in- 
directly, by such domestic corporation. A 
citizen or resident of the United States who 
owns, directly or indirectly, 10 percent or 
more of the total combined voting power of 
all classes of stock entitled to vote, or 10 
percent or more of the total value of shares 
of all classes of stock, of a domestic corpora- 
tion which if it were a foreign corporation 
would be a controlled foreign corporation as 
defined in section 952(a)(2) shall be con- 
sidered as owning proportionately stock 
owned, directly or indirectly, by such domes- 
tic corporation. 

“(5) STOCK OF FOREIGN CORPORATIONS CON- 
TROLLED BY OTHER FOREIGN CORPORATIONS, ETC. 
—A foreign corporation, foreign partnership, 
or an estate or trust the gross income of 
which under this subtitle includes only in- 
comes from sources within the United States 
owning, directly or indirectly, more than 50 
percent of the total voting power of all 
classes of stock entitled to vote, or more than 
50 percent of the total value of shares of all 
classes of stock, of a foreign corporation shall 
be considered as owning all of the outstand- 
ing stock of such foreign corporation. 

“(b) APPLICATION OF CONSTRUCTIVE OWNER- 
SHIP RULEsS.— 

“(1) Paragraphs (2), (3), and (4) of sub- 
section (a) shall be applied for purposes of 
section 952(a) only if the effect of the ap- 
plication is to make a foreign corporation a 
controlled foreign corporation. 

“(2) Stock constructively owned by a per- 
son by reason of the application of para- 
graph (1) or (3) of subsection (a) shall, for 
the purposes of applying paragraph (1) or 
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(2) of subsection (a), be treated as actually 
owned by such person; but stock construc- 
tively owned by an individual by reason of 
the application of paragraph (2) of subsec- 
tion (a) shall not be treated as owned by 
him for purposes of again applying such 
paragraph in order to make another person 
the constructive owner of such stock. 

“(3) If stock may be considered as owned 
by an individual under either paragraph (2) 
or (3) of subsection (a) it shall be considered 
as owned by him under paragraph (3). 


“Sec. 960. EXCEPTIONS TO APPLICATIONS OF 
SECTION 367. 

“(a) CERTAIN EXCHANGES INVOLVING CORPO- 
RATIONS IN LESS DEVELOPED CouNTRIES.—If, 
within three years after December 31, 1967, 
a controlled foreign corporation transfers as- 
sets to a corporation described in section 952 
(b) (1) (relating to certain corporations or- 
ganized in less developed countries), or dis- 
tributes stock in a corporation described in 
such section, then in determining the extent 
to which gain shall be recognized on any 
such transfer or distribution, the provision of 
section 367 (relating to foreign corporations) 
shall not apply. 

“(b) LIQUIDATION OF CERTAIN FOREIGN SUB- 
SIDIARIES.—In the case of the receipt by a 
domestic corporation of property distributed 
in complete liquidation of a controlled for- 
eign corporation, section 367 shall not apply 
in determining whether section 332 applies, 
if such domestic corporation includes in gross 
income as a dividend the entire amount of 
the accumulated earnings and profits im- 
mediately before such distribution of such 
controlled foreign corporation which had not 
been included in the gross income of the 
domestic corporation under section 954(a) 
for any prior taxable year as a United States 
shareholder of such controlled foreign cor- 
poration or of any other controlled foreign 
corporation. 


“SEC. 961. CONTROLLED FOREIGN CORPORATIONS 
ELECTING To Be TAXED on IN- 
COME From ALL SOURCES 

“(a) Evection.—Any controlled foreign cor- 
poration (other than a life insurance com- 
pany, as defined in section 801) may elect, 
in accordance with the provisions of this sec- 
tion, to be taxed on income from sources 
within and without the United States. 

“(b) WHEN AND How MADE.—An election 
under subsection (a) may be made by a con- 
trolled foreign corporation for any annual 
accounting period at any time during the 
first month of such period or at any time 
during the month preceding such month. 
Such election shall be made in such manner 
as the Secretary or his delegate shall pre- 
scribe by regulations. 

“(c) YEARS FOR WHICH EFFECTIVE.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—An election made under 
subsection (a) by a controlled foreign cor- 
poration shall be effective for the annual ac- 
counting period of such corporation for which 
it is made and for each succeeding annual 
accounting period for which it is a controlled 
foreign corporation. Such election may be re- 
voked only with the consent of the Secre- 
tary or his delegate. 

“(2) ‘TERMINATION.—An election made 
under subsection (a) by a controlled foreign 
corporation— 

“(A) shall cease to be effective commenc- 
ing with any annual accounting period for 
which such corporation is not a controlled 
foreign corporation; 

“(B) shall cease to be effective commenc- 
ing with the annual accounting period for 
which a revocation of such election is effec- 
tive; and 

“(C) may be terminated by the Secretary 
or his delegate commencing with any ac- 
counting period with respect to which such 
corporation fails to comply with the regu- 
lations prescribed under this section. 

“(3) ELECTION AFTER TERMINATION.—If a 
controlled foreign corporation has made an 
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election under subsection (a) and such elec- 
tion has ceased to be effective, or has been 
terminated, under paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section, such corporation may make a new 
election under subsection (a) only if the 
Secretary or his delegate consents to such 
new election. 

“(d) EFFECT OF Evecrion.—If a controlled 
foreign corporation makes an election under 
subsection (a)— 

“(1) such corporation shall be subject to 
the taxes imposed by this chapter on its 
taxable income (computed as provided in 
this section and in regulations prescribed 
under this section); 

“(2) subpart B of part II of this sub- 
chapter shall not apply to such corporation; 
and 

“(3) section 954 of this subpart shall not 
apply to shareholders of such corporation; 
for any annual accounting period of the cor- 
poration with respect to which such election 
is effective. 

**(e) Gross IncoME.—The gross income of a 
controlled foreign corporation which has 
made an election under subsection (a) shall 
include gross income from sources within 
the United States and without the United 
States. 

“(f) TAXABLE INCOME.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
paragraphs (2), (3), and (4), the taxable 
income of a controlled foreign corporation 
for an annual accounting period for which 
an election made under subsection (a) is in 
effect shall be determined under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate. 
Any such regulation— 

“(A) shall apply for any such period only 
if it has been prescribed prior to the first day 
of such period; and 

“(B) may provide that any provision of 
this title (other than this section) shall not 
apply, or that any such provision shall ap- 
ply only in part, in determining the taxable 
income of controlled foreign corporations 
making elections under subsection (a). 

“(2) CARRYBACKS AND CARRYOVERS.—In de- 
termining the taxable income and computing 
the income tax liability of a controlled for- 
eign corporation which has made an elec- 
tion under subsection (a), the provisions of 
sections 172 (relating to net operating loss 
deduction), 904(d) (relating to carryback 
and carryover of excess foreign tax paid), and 
1212 (relating to capital loss carryover) shall 
apply, except that any net operating loss in- 
curred, any tax paid, or any capital loss in- 
curred to certain foreign corporations) is 
amended by redesignating subsection (e) as 
subsection (f), and by inserting after sub- 
section (d) the following new subsection: 

“(e) CERTAIN CONTROLLED FOREIGN CORPO- 
RATIONS TREATED AS DOMESTIC CORPORA- 
TIONS.—For purposes of this section, a con- 
trolled foreign corporation shall, with re- 
spect to any annual accounting period for 
which an election made under section 961(a) 
by such corporation is in effect, be treated 
as a domestic corporation, but only with re- 
spect to any foreign corporation which it 
controls within the meaning of subsection 
(da) (1)." 

(C) CLERICAL AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 367 (relating to foreign cor- 
porations) is amended by adding at the eñd 
thereof the following new subsection: 

CROSS REFERENCE. — 

“For exceptions to the application of this 
section in the case of certain exchanges in- 
volving corporations in less developed coun- 
tries and liquidations of controlled foreign 
corporations, see section 960." 

(2) Section 901(a) (relating to foreign 
tax credit) is amended by striking out “960” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “957”, 

(3) Section 902(e) (2) is amended by strik- 
ing out “960” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“957(d)(1)”. 
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(4) Section 904(g) (1) is amended by strik- 
ing out “960(b)” and inserting in lieu there- 
of "958". 

(5) The table of subparts for part III of 
subchapter N of chapter 1 is amended by 
striking out “Subpart G. Export trade cor- 
porations.” 

(6) Section 1016(a) (20) (relating to ad- 
justments to basis) is amended by striking 
out 961" and inserting in lieu thereof “956”. 

(7) Section 6038(b) (relating to effect of 
failure to furnish certain informtion) is 
amended by striking out “960” each piace it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof “957”. 

(d) Errecrive Date.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply with respect 
to annual accounting periods of foreign cor- 
porations beginning after December 31, 1971, 
and to taxable years within which or with 
which such annual accounting periods end. 

“(1) Cross REFERENCES — 

“(1) For allowances of deduction with re- 
spect to dividends received from a controlled 
foreign corporation from earnings and prof- 
its accumulated during an annual accounting 
period for which an election under subsection 
(a) is in effect, see section 243(d). 

“(2) For allowance of foreign tax credit to 
& controlled foreign corporation for an an- 
nual accounting period for which an election 
under subsection (a) is in effect, see section 
901(e). 

“(3) For information required of a con- 
trolled foreign corporation for an annual 
accounting period for which an election un- 
der subsection (a) is in effect, see section 
6038." 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 243(d) (relating to deduction 
for certain dividends from foreign corpora- 
tions) is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) CERTAIN DIVIDENDS From FOREIGN 


CoRrroRaTIONS.—For purposes of subsections 
(a) and (b) of this section and for purposes 
of section 245, any dividend from a for- 
eign corporation from earnings and profits 


accumulated— 

“(1) by a domestic corporation during a 
period with respect to which such domestic 
corporation was subject to taxation under 
this chapter (or corresponding provisions of 
prior law), or 

“(2) by such foreign corporation during 
an annual accounting period with respect to 
which an election made under section 961(a) 
by such foreign corporation was in effect, 
shall be treated as a dividend from a domestic 
corporation which is subject to taxation un- 
der this chapter. The preceding sentence 
shall not apply to the extent such dividend 
is from earnings and profits attributable, 
under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate, to income allowed as a 
deduction under section 961(f) (4).” 

(2) Section 901 (relating to foreign tax 
credit) is amended by redesignating subsec- 
tion (f) as (g), and by inserting after sub- 
section (c) the following new subsection: 

“(e) FOREIGN CORPORATIONS TREATED AS 
DoMEstic.—For purposes of this subpart (ex- 
cept for purposes of applying section 902(b) ), 
@ controlled foreign corporation shall, with 
respect to any annual accounting period for 
which an election made under section 961 (a) 
by such corporation is in effect, be treated as 
a domestic corporation, except to the extent 
dividends, accumulated profits, and taxes of 
such corporation are attributable, under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or 
his delegate, to income allowed as a deduc- 
tion under section 961(f) (4). For purposes 
of applying the preceding sentence to section 
902(a), such controlled foreign corporation 
shall be treated as a domestic corporation 
only with respect to a foreign corporation 
which is not a controlled foreign corporation 
and 50 percent or more of the voting stock of 
which is owned by such controlled foreign 
corporation.” 

(3) Section 6038 (relating to information 
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with respect for any annual accounting pe- 
riod prior to the first annual accounting pe- 
riod for which the first election made by 
such corporation under subsection (a) is ef- 
fective shall not be taken into account. For 
purposes of applying such sections for an an- 
nual accounting period for which an elec- 
tion made by a controlled foreign corpora- 
tion under subsection (a2) is in effect (wheth- 
er or not such election is the first election 
made by such corporation)— 

“(A) each annual accounting period of 
such corporation commencing with the first 
accounting period for which the first elec- 
tion by such corporation was effective shall 
be treated as an annual accounting period 
for which an election made under subsection 
(a) is in effect, and 

“(B) no annual accounting period prior to 
such first period shall be taken into account. 

“(3) PERCENTAGE DEPLETION.—In determin- 
ing the taxable income of a controlled foreign 
corporation which has made an election un- 
der subsection (a), the deduction provided 
by section 613 (relating to percentage de- 
pletion) shall not apply. 

“(4) ANNUAL ACCOUNTING PERIODS BEGIN- 
NING IN 1968.—In the case of a controlled 
foreign corporation to which section 954(f) 
(1) applies and which has made an election 
under subsection (a) for its annual account- 
ing period beginning in 1968, there shall be 
allowed as a deduction in computing its tax- 
able income for such period an amount equal 
to 50 percent of its taxable income (computed 
without regard to this sentence) from sources 
without the United States (but not in ex- 
cess of its entire taxable income). 

“(g) CONSOLIDATED ReETuRNS.—Paragraph 
(3) of section 1504(b) (excluding foreign cor- 
porations from de‘inition of includable corpo- 
ration) shall not apply to any controlled for- 
eign corporation for any accounting period 
for which an election made under subsection 
(a) is in effect. 

“(h) REGULATIONS.—The Secretary or his 
delegate shall prescribe such regulations as 
he may deem necessary in order that the in- 
come tax liability of any controlled foreign 
corporation which makes an election under 
Subsection (a) and of each United States 
shareholder of such corporation, both during 
and after the annual accounting periods for 
which an election is in effect, may be re- 
turned, determined, computed, assessed, col- 
lected, and adjusted, in such manner as clear- 
ly to reflect the income tax liability of such 
corporation and each such shareholder and 
the various factors necessary for the deter- 
mination of such liability, and in order to 
prevent avoidance of such tax liability. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, this 
amendment would delete the provision 
to permit the creation of the Domestic 
International Sales Corporation—DISC. 
In its place it would substitute provi- 
sions to end, as DISC does not, the 
special and unwarranted tax advantages 
now enjoyed by U.S. firms operating 
overseas. 

In DISC we find much of what is wrong 
with the American tax code. Like existing 
loopholes, it is a proposal that over time 
will instill an even greater sense of un- 
fairness and ill will among taxpayers. 
Over time it will represent another step 
toward wider scale efforts at tax evasion. 

On virtually every count it fails the 
test of good taxation. Its economic effects 
are uncertain even to officials who must 
defend it. Its revenue effects are unfair 
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to the majority of taxpayers who will not 
benefit from it. Its technical provisions 
are unclear to those who must adminis- 
ter it. 

It is even inconsistent with the rest 
of the President’s economic program. In 
looking through its provisions, one has 
the distinct impression that in the panic 
to provide some emergency program in 
mid-August to replace the President’s 
failing economic program, harassed 
bureaucrats late at night cleaned out 
their files. Since no one in the White 
House could understand the proposai, it 
was decided not to strike it. 

Meanwhile, a number of eminent tax 
experts and economists have come for- 
ward with irrefutable arguments against 
this totally unnecessary giveaway. And 
today I urge the Congress to study this 
measure carefully enough to understand 
why it must be voted down decisively. 

There are, in effect three principal rea- 
sons to defeat the DISC. They are brief- 
ly that it is unworkable, unfair, and un- 


desirable. 
UNWORKABLE 


It is unworkable because of other steps 
being taken by the administration to 
boost U.S. exports. 

The primary reason why the United 
States trade position has suffered is not 
the lack of a DISC but basic maladjust- 
ment in the relationship of the dollar to 
foreign currencies. The President’s new 
economic policy recognizes this central 
fact and takes direct steps to deal with 
it. Thus the United States severed the 
link between the dollar and gold and 
forced a realinement of foreign curren- 
cies by floating the dollar. 

The next measure is formal negotia- 
tion of new parities. But this is precise- 
ly why the DISC is unworkable. 

In reaching a new parity level with the 
U.S. dollar, other nations will insist 
on taking into account the DISC 
and other trade gimmicks, which are as 
much a feature of the trade landscape as 
high tariffs, restrictive quotas or mis- 
alined price ratios. Without such gim- 
micks, the parity level the United States 
can persuade other nations to accept will, 
other things being equal, be higher. But 
with gimmicks such as the DISC, the 
level they accept will be lower. 

There is another point. In trade nego- 
tiations, foreigners will always claim that 
the DISC is worth more than it really is. 
They will press the United States to ac- 
cept a lower parity level for their cur- 
rency than is really justified. Since no 
one can explain the final effect of the 
DISC, the U.S. bargaining position is of 
necessity weak. 

In brief, there is not the slightest 
chance that the DISC will increase the 
level of U.S. exports. Whatever gain we 
might derive from such a system—and 
it would be minimal at a very high cost 
in tax fairness—other nations would im- 
mediately offset by refusing to revalue 
their currency as much as we would like. 

UNFAIR 

The DISC is unfair. It benefits a hand- 
ful of companies which already are as- 
sured enormous gains because of future 
changes in the exchange rate. 

I am fully persuaded that the Ameri- 
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can people would demand that the Con- 
gress decisively reject the DISC if more 
of us understood the basic economic fact 
that any devaluation of the dollar is 
equivalent to a large and open subsidy to 
exporters. 

For what does devaluation mean? It 
means that, while the rest of us agree to 
pay foreigners more for imported goods, 
our exporters earn more not because of 
any effort on their part but simply be- 
cause the dollar is devalued relative to 
other currencies. 

A devaluation may be necessary. If a 
nation cannot pay its way abroad, it has 
no choice but to devalue. But before we 
pass out additional subsidies, we should 
clearly understand which part of the 
economy benefits from the original action 
of devaluation. 

In the U.S. economy, it is a very small 
sector. A handful of giant companies, 
around 100, account for approximately 
50 percent of U.S. exports. It is these 
companies which will receive the export 
subsidy, worth billions of dollars, caused 
by the U.S. devaluation. 

I contend that, when we are already 
giving these few companies so much, it 
makes no sense to provide them with even 
more by creating the DISC. 

As approved by the Senate Finance 
Committee, the DISC when fully opera- 
tive will benefit U.S. exporters by about 
$400 million each year. This revenue loss 
to the U.S. Government will occur even 
if the DISC does not stimulate one ad- 
ditional dollar in exports. The reason is 
that, although the administration does 
not like to emphasize this, DISC advan- 
tages apply to existing exports as well as 
any increase. 

I cannot imagine a tax measure more 
poorly conceived. 

UNDESIRABLE 

The DISC is undesirable on other 
counts. 

An extraordinary complex measure, 
the DISC has no counterpart elsewhere 
in the world. But to the degree that it 
was effective, we can be certain that it 
would be copied. In that event whatever 
benefit the U.S. economy derived would 
be offset. Experience in the Fifties and 
Sixties has demonstrated that trade gim- 
micks are quickly copied. 

A major departure in U.S. tax practice, 
the DISC has not received adequate 
study. The Treasury has not come up 
with a single study of DISC. The only 
available study, performed by the Con- 
gressional Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, raises serious ques- 
tions concerning its desirability. The 
President’s Commission on International 
Trade and Investment Policy refused to 
recommend DISC in its recent report. 

A new loophole, the DISC does nothing 
about the root cause of the problem. Sec- 
retary Connally has contended that 


DISC is necessary in order to make it “as 
attractive from a tax standpoint for U.S. 
companies to produce goods in the United 
States for export to world markets as it is 
for them to build their factories in for- 
eign countries and produce abroad.” He 
was referring to the fact that profits 
made by foreign subsidiaries of U.S. firms 
are not presently taxed unless and until 
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paid out as dividends to the U.S. parent 
company. 

But his statement amounts to the ex- 
traordinary contention that we need a 
new tax loophole in order to correct dam- 
age caused by a loophole already in exist- 
ence. It apparently never occurred to the 
administration to close the existing loop- 
hole, and we may guess why. Giant cor- 
porations which benefit from the exist- 
ing loophole and now export U.S. jobs 
would object. 

CONCLUSION 

It is imperative, then, that the Senate 
defeat this poorly thought out proposal. 
In its place it should adopt tax measures 
which truly deal with the problem of ex- 
ported jobs. 

In 1962 the Kennedy administration 
proposed legislation which would tax 
each year American corporations on their 
current share of the undistributed profits 
realized in that year by subsidiary cor- 
porations in developed countries. Un- 
fortunately, under pressure by the giant 
multinational corporations, the Congress 
approved this measure only in part. It 
restricted its scope to so-called tax 
havens. 

It is time, not simply to act against the 
most outrageous tax abuses found in tax 
“havens,” but unfair tax shelters of any 
kind. We must end totally unnecessary 
and artificial inducements to U.S. firms 
to locate abroad. 

Today I am introducing an amendment 
which would correct the mistake made 
by the Congress in the early sixties. An 
exception is made for certain operations 
in less developed countries. 

This comprehensive legislation applies 
to “controlled foreign corporations” 
which meet the following criteria: 

First, any foreign corporation of which 
more than 50 percent of the total com- 
bined voting power of all classes of stock 
entitled to vote, or more than 50 percent 
of the total value of shares of all classes 
of stock, is owned, directly or indirectly, 
by not more than 10 citizens or residents 
of the United States on any day during 
the annual accounting period of such 
foreign corporation; and 

Second, any foreign corporation which 
is created or organized after December 
31, 1971, which is not a controlled for- 
eign corporation within the meaning of 
the first paragraph, and of which 10 
percent or more of the total combined 
voting power of all classes of stock en- 
titled to vote, or 10 percent or more of 
the total value of shares of all classes of 
stock, is owned, directly or indirectly, by 
one citizen or resident of the United 
States on any day during the annual ac- 
counting period of such foreign corpo- 
ration. 

Over the years since 1962 this legisla- 
tion has repeatedly been introduced and 
repeatedly defeated by the combined 
pressure of the giant corporations. It is 
time that the Congress assess the damage 
which their unjustified tax advantages 
abroad are inflicting on the American 
worker. It is time to stop caving in to a 
few and consider the interests of the 
majority of the country. 

Mr. President, if a firm had a subsidi- 
ary in Oklahoma or Indiana, they would 
be taxed upon undistributed profits. 
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However, if that company had a sub- 
sidiary in Rome or in London, the tax 
can be deferred. The effect is to give in- 
ducements to industry to locate their 
plants abroad. 

We should stop that and not give a 
subsidy to businesses that we hope will 
export more, but that we actually do not 
have any idea will do so. We should cut 
out the subsidy that is now inducing 
industry to move elsewhere and manu- 
facture their goods. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is recognized. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Harris). I have no doubt con- 
cerning the good intentions of the Sen- 
ator’s proposal. We are all interested in 
protecting the revenue of the US. 
Treasury. And we are all interested 
in preserving jobs in the United 
States. 

This provision, first placed in the bill 
in the House and later approved by the 
Senate Finance Committee, does that 
very thing. For all practical purposes, we 
can only tax that income that comes into 
the United States that is earned here. It 
would be nice, of course, if we could in- 
crease our coffers by taxing the activi- 
ties that took place in a far removed for- 
eign country where none of the profits 
ever touched the United States. 

As a result, if a concern in the United 
States wants to go into a foreign mar- 
ket—it might be Canada—they can move 
their factories to Canada. They can es- 
tablish their business in Canada. That 
concern pays the Canadian taxes. But 
even though it is owned in the United 
States, we do not tax the income until it 
is returned to the United States, and that 
is for a very practical reason. We can- 
not very well do otherwise. 

The DISC proposal which the Senator 
from Oklahoma would strike out is a 
method whereby we can keep the factory 
in the United States, segregate its ac- 
tivities relating to exports, and have, in 
general, the same tax consequences that 
we would have if the factory were moved 
outside of the United States to Canada, 
for example. In other words, the DISC 
proposal—which means Domestic Inter- 
national Sales Corporation—is offered 
here in order to make it possible that 
American companies can keep their pay- 
rolls in the United States and have the 
same tax consequences as if they were to 
remove those payrolls from the United 
States and have the entire operations 
abroad. 

Mr. President, in substance this pro- 
posal provides that a company can create 
a domestic international sales corpora- 
tion that is separated for tax accounting 
purposes from all their other operations. 
And they can transact their business in 
this country and export their products. 
The jobs remain in the United States. 
That tax is deferred to that separate 
entity created. There is a tax deferral 
there. 

The Senate Finance Committee wrote a 
further provision into this title, and in 
order to get the advantage of this tax 
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deferral, the money must be spent for the 

building and expanding of new plants in 

America. That is the sole idea of it. 
DISC 


The Senate Finance Committee bill 
contains a provision of major importance 
in keeping jobs in the United States—the 
provision for creation of domestic inter- 
national sales corporations, or DISC’s. 
The purpose of this legislation is to cor- 
rect a distortion in our tax structure 
which encourages our companies to man- 
ufacture abroad for foreign markets. It 
eliminates this encouragement by provid- 
ing an incentive for U.S. companies to 
continue manufacturing in the United 
States for export, thus preserving and 
creating jobs at home. In doing so, it 
stimulates U.S. exports in a manner en- 
tirely consistent with our international 
obligations and treaties. 

A DISC is a United States corporation 
entitled to defer tax on one-half of its 
export sales income. These domestic cor- 
porations will ordinarily be organized as 
sales subsidiaries of U.S. companies, but 
they may be organized by any U.S. tax- 
payer or group of taxpayers engaged in 
export sales. To obtain the favorable tax 
treatment, 95 percent or more of their 
gross receipts must be from export sales 
and 95 percent or more of their assets 
must be used for export selling and re- 
lated purposes. The benefits are care- 
fully confined to insure that the bene- 
ficial treatment will be limited to export 
sales. 

Further export stimulation is assured 
by a rule permitting a DISC to retain its 
tax-deferred income only if it reinvests 
that income in qualified export assets, or 
lends to U.S. producers engaged in export 
production. 

Thus, as I have said, the DISC is pri- 
marily designed to create jobs. It will do 
so by stimulating exports of U.S.-pro- 
duced goods, and thereby reduce the ex- 
port of U.S. jobs. The DISC will do so by 
helping to offset the effect of foreign ex- 
port incentives which reduce the ability 
of our exports to compete in third coun- 
try markets and which encourage U.S. 
manufacturers to establish plants 
abroad to take advantage of those incen- 
tives. The DISC proposal will remove a 
real impediment to maintaining and ex- 
panding facilities in the United States for 
export production. 

The DISC approach is trade expanding 
rather than contracting through tariffs 
or quotas. It is a positive inducement to 
private action rather than an additional 
form of Government-imposed limits or 
controls on U.S. business. It will be 
effective as soon as it is passed in per- 
suading companies to maintain and in- 
crease their export sales, thus preserving 
and creating employment in the United 
States. 

The Committee on Finance made three 
substantial changes in the DISC pro- 
posal as introduced by the Treasury. 
First, it limited the DISC rules to a 
period of 10 years to insure that Con- 
gress reexamines the functioning of this 
change in our tax laws. If DISC proves 
as valuable to our exports as expected, 
then the President, at that time, may 
request its extension. 

Second, the committee reduced the 
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amount of income entitled to deferral to 
one-half of the DISC's income. This was 
a substitute for the complexities and in- 
equities of the so-called incremental 
approach the House adopted in approv- 
ing DISC. Finally, the bill now contains 
provisions making it largely impossible 
for the tax-deferred income of a DISC to 
be used to invest in foreign subsidiaries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is recognized. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

I understand the Senator from Okla- 
homa wants to request the yeas and nays 
on the amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, as re- 
ported by the committee, the benefits 
available to DISC’s are reduced from the 
Treasury’s original proposal, and there 
are more safeguards to assure that these 
benefits are used to stimulate exports. A 
10-year life for the DISC is sufficiently 
beneficial to induce U.S. businessmen to 
take advantage of it. Any lesser duration 
would not be sufficient. By the same 
token, a further reduction in the per- 
centage of income eligible for DISC treat- 
ment would make the DISC so unattrac- 
tive, compared with operating under the 
generous tax incentive provisions of for- 
eign countries. Therefore, I urge that you 
pass this legislation as reported by the 
Senate Finance Committee. The substi- 
tute language will not really enhance the 
Federal Treasury. 

Mr. President, I ask that the remainder 
of the time that I had yielded to me be 
returned to the use of the Senator from 
Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, On whose 
time does the Senator suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time not be 
charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska made 
it very clear that this country will re- 
ceive tremendous advantages from the 
DISC program. The Treasury Depart- 
ment has presented ample material to 
show that there will be a substantial in- 
crease in exports due to DISC of $1.5 to 
$2.5 billion a year. 
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But what is also very important is what 
would happen if we followed the recom- 
mendation of the Senator from Okla- 
homa for taxing foreign subsidiaries of 
U.S. companies. First, taxing them cur- 
rently, as the Senator recommends, 
would not produce any appreciable 
revenue for the United States. Foreign 
countries now tax subsidiaries of our 
companies at an average rate of 38 per- 
cent. When the earnings of those sub- 
sidiaries are actually distributed to the 
U.S. parent company, the foreign country 
imposes a withholding tax of 15 to 25 per- 
cent. Since we allowed these foreign taxes 
to be credited against the U.S. tax on the 
earnings of the subsidiaries, there would 
be no net U.S. tax collected. In addition, 
the foreign subsidiaries would suffer from 
a competitive standpoint—they could 
not compete with foreign-owned com- 
panies. 

Let me now return to DISC. This week 
the Commerce Department has reported 
the worst balance-of-payments quarter 
ever recorded for the United States, The 
reestablishment of an equilibrium in our 
balance-of-payments requires the effort 
of everyone. One of the most important 
factors will be a sustained export effort 
by the United States. 

Unlike other developed countries, the 
U.S. Government has not pursued a 
meaningful export policy. In the 
area of income taxation our policy has 
in fact produced a comparative disadvan- 
tage for our exporters compared with 
foreign manufacturing and sales by for- 
eign manufacturers and foreign based 
subsidiaries of U.S. companies. The DISC 
proposal is a step in reordering our tax 
policy to place U.S. exporters on a tax 
basis up to now obtained only through 
foreign investment and by U.S. competi- 
tors. 

If we are to avoid controls and re- 
strictive measures as we pursue a pro- 
gram to strengthen the U.S. balance- 
of-payments position, we must do 
more than we are now doing to pro- 
mote exports. In many cases, our firms 
consider exporting the least important 
segment of the sales effort. For smaller 
and medium-sized firms there is a belief 
that sales efforts directed solely at Amer- 
ican buyers bring the quickest and great- 
est return. 

Firms giving substantial consideration 
to overseas sales often focus largely on 
production abroad. We must increase the 
number of firms who engage in export 
and the volume and value of exports 
by those already so engaged. The DISC 
proposal accomplishes this by making ex- 
ports more attractive than they now are. 
The DISC, through an expanded export 
effort, will create new opportunities for 
U.S. production and needed jobs 
for American workers. It will elevate 
the export department to independent 
corporate status with separate promo- 
tional profits and sales targets. 

I urge that the amendment be re- 
jected. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 7 minutes remaining. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, it is amaz- 
ing to me to hear someone say, “We hate 
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to export all these jobs and have Ameri- 
can companies open subsidiary plants 
overseas,” and then say, “We hate to put 
all of our American-owned subsidiaries 
in Europe at a competitive disadvan- 
tage.” It would be better to let them stay 
here and compete. That is what this 
amendment would do. 

I call attention to the statement by 
Secretary Connally when he testified be- 
fore the Committee on Finance in favor 
of this. He said that DISC is necessary 
in order to make it: 

As attractive from a tax standpoint for U.S. 
companies to produce goods in the United 
States for export to world markets as it is 
for them to build their factories in foreign 
countries that produce abroad. 


He was referring to the fact that 
profits made by foreign subsidiaries of 
U.S. firms are not presently taxed un- 
less and until paid out as dividends to 
the U.S. parent company. 

But his statement amounts to this. It 
is an extraordinary contention by Sec- 
retary Connally and the opponents of 
this amendment that we need a new 
tax loophole to give $400 million to cor- 
porations to correct damage caused by a 
loophole already in existence. 

Apparently it never occurred to the 
administration or Secretary Connally to 
close the existing loophole. We do not 
need to open a new loophole with a great 
giveaway to corporations in this country 
when what we could do to achieve the 
result many say they want to achieve, 
and that I would like to achieve—keep- 
ing jobs in the United States—is to make 
it less attractive through a tax loophole 
for a company to locate subsidiaries in 
other countries. 

The way to do so is to close the loop- 
hole, to make it less attractive to move, 
as Royal Typewriter Co. is now moving 
from Hartford, Conn., to London, and as 
others have done. 

This amendment would strike the new 
loophole, DISC, and close up the existing 
loophole. 

One of these days we will have to 
begin to think about corporate respon- 
sibility for runaway plants. We have 
seen many plants go from New England, 
for instance, to North Carolina and then 
to Mexico, perhaps over a period of 20 
years, or, as Royal Typewriter has done, 
move from Hartford, Conn., to London. 

Up to now most people have said that 
skill that is left will have to become 
the responsibility of the public and that 
the taxpayers will have to assume in- 
creased responsibility in regard to the 
employees left behind, with unemploy- 
ment compensation and retraining and 
so forth. 

We do have a public responsibility, 
obviously, in both regards, but it is about 
time that we also began to think about 
corporate responsibility. What about the 
responsibility of the corporation that 
leaves a community and leave the schools 
unsupported? What about those left 
without jobs? A corporation ought not 
to be able to move out of a community 
whether to go to another State or an- 
other country, without a residual respon- 
sibility to the community itself and its 
workers. 

If we move in that direction, we will 
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stop many runaway situations where 
businesses leave communities and leave 
the employees and the people of that 
community with overwhelming burdens 
as a result of their desire for greater 
profit by moving. That is what we ought 
to be doing, rather than giving additional 
tax incentives to big corporations, as this 
proposal would do. 

An excellent summary of arguments 
against the DISC proposal has been pre- 
pared by Prof. Stanley Surrey, former 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SUMMARY OF ARGUMENTS AGAINST DISC 
PROPOSAL 


I. Proposal eliminates 50% of an entire 
activity—exporting—from income tax. 

II. Proposal involves a revenue loss of 
nearly $1 billion over the next four years. 

III. This sweeping exemption of export 
income, with its resulting large revenue 
loss, is taken without any presentation by 
the Treasury of any economic study or data 
to demonstrate why, where, and how this 
step will increase our export trade. Indeed, 
the revenue loss will exceed any possible 
benefits to our export trade. 

IV. Direct steps now underway to improve 
the U.S. trade position, such as the realign- 
ment of foreign currency exchange rates, are 
the key to trade improvement and make 
the Proposal obsolete. 

V. Proposal involves tax reduction for our 
largest corporations. 

VI. While Proposal is phrased in terms of 
“deferral of tax” and for “export profits"— 
it becomes exemption and for much more 
than export profits, reaching into manu- 
facturing profits. 

VII. Proposal provides corporations with 
tax-free money for domestic use—having 
nothing to do with exports. 

VIII. Proposal is inconsistent with our 
other tax rules and does not find any paral- 
lel in the tax rules of other countries. 

IX. Proposal is likely to cause foreign 
retaliation and emulation which will hurt 
our trade balance. 

X. Proposal is complex, with many sur- 
veillance problems and many inroads on ex- 
isting rules, so that its weaknesses and fur- 
ther loophole potential will be fertile hunt- 
ing ground for tax avoiders. 

XI. Proposal is contrary to 1969 tax reform 
efforts. 


THE DISC PROPOSAL To SUBSIDIZE Exports 

(By Stanley Surrey*, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury under Presidents Kennedy 
and Johnson) 


As approved by the Finance Committee, 
the Revenue Act of 1971 contains a tax Pro- 
posal, called DISC, designed to subsidize ex- 
ports by freeing 50% of export earnings from 
income tax. This memorandum outlines 
arguments why the DISC Proposal is undesir- 
able. 

I, Proposal Eliminates An Entire Activity— 
Exporting—From Income Tax 

The DISC is intended to exempt 
as much as possible of the export trade of 
the U.S. from income tax for a lengthy 
period, perhaps indefinitely. Such a major 
change in our tax system is contrary to the 
basic concept of an income tax, has no 
counterpart elsewhere in the world, and is 
& complex, costly, and undesirable step. 

Such a step, if taken at all, should be taken 


*Revised (with the author’s permission) 
in the office of Senator Gaylord Nelson to 
take into account the changes adopted by 
the Senate Finance Committee. 
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only on the soundest of arguments, on the 
basis of careful and full documentation, on 
an analysis that clearly demonstrates—not 
just states—that the United States will real- 
ize demonstrable benefits from the step, and 
that no alternative of direct assistance is 
available and feasible. There is no such show- 
ing here. 

II. Proposal Involves a Revenue Loss of 
Nearly $1 Billion over the Next Two Years 
and Close to $1 Billion Annually Thereafter 

The DISC Proposal is no minor tax meas- 
ure. As approved by the Finance Committee 
the annual revenue loss would be about $400 
million when the Proposal is fully operative. 
This is the loss that will occur even if the 
Proposal does not stimulate an additional 
dollar of exports. It is a built-in, inevitable 
revenue loss since the Proposal provides a tax 
subsidy for existing exports and is not im- 
ited to the export growth, if any, induced by 
the subsidy. Even in the first four years, the 
Proposal will lose close to $1 billion. 

Yet there is no case made—nor can it be 
made—that such a high and expensive ex- 
penditure priority is merited by these ex- 
porters and their activities. Nor is there any 
concrete analysis or data that the revenue 
loss will achieve demonstrable benefits for 
the United States—in market contrast to the 
recognizable benefits to be achieved through 
expenditures to meet our social problems— 
expenditures that must now be kept back 
to make way for $1 billion to exporters. 

III. Proposal Not Supported By Data, 
Analysis, or Economic Studies 

In the public presentation of this Pro- 
posal by the Treasury both in 1970 and 1971, 
and in the Ways and Means Committee Re- 
ports of 1970 and 1971 describing it, there 
is no study presented, no data made avail- 
able, no economic case put forth to demon- 
strate the effect of this subsidy on the ex- 
port trade and to demonstrate why, where 
and how the purpose of the subsidy—an in- 
crease in U.S. exports beyond what would re- 
sult in the absence of the subsidy—will be 
accomplished. 

The prime basis for the Proposal—and the 
Treasury’s belief that it will increase ex- 
ports—seems to be in these words of former 
Secretary Kennedy, quoted (p. 18) in the 
Committee Report: 

“I believe this shift in taxation would help 
signal to industry that improved export per- 
formance is a national objective of high 
priority; it would help build the conscious- 
ness and attitudes toward exports that this 
country has been sorely lacking.” 

The “signal” and the “consciousness” come 
at a $1 billion price over 4 years. Where else 
is Congress spending so much money on so 
intangible a ground? No expenditure pro- 
gram—even a minor one—would be pre- 
sented to the Congress or adopted by it on 
the basis of such a woefully inadequate, al- 
most non-existent, supporting case. Yet since 
this is a “tax incentive”, the Treasury pre- 
sumably feels that it is permissible to spend 
$1 billion without even the support that an 
expenditure program of a few million dollars 
requires. 

IV. Direct Steps Now Underway to Improve 
the U.S. Trade Position, Such As Realign- 
ments of Foreign Currency Exchange Rates, 
Make The Proposal Obsolete 

The DISC Proposal is really an obsolete 
item left over from earlier blueprints on 
how to improve U.S, trade. The United States 
is now engaged under the President’s New 
Economic Policy in direct steps that go to 
the central international factors which have 
adversely affected our trade position. Gim- 
micks such as DISC which hold no real 
promise of trade improvement should now 
be discarded along with the other blue- 
prints and the new direct steps pushed vig- 
orously instead. 

The U.S. trade position has suffered from 
a basic maladjustment in the relationship 
of the dollar to foreign currencies. The Pres- 
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ident’s New Economic Policy has recognized 
this central issue and involves direct steps 
to deal with it. The dollar has been cut 
loose from gold, forcing a realignment of for- 
eign currencies and the negotiation of new 
parities. The temporary 10% surcharge on 
imports emphasizes the seriousness of the 
competitive disadvantage forced on the 
United States by the previous maladjust- 
ment and is a catalyst to negotiation and 
ultimate agreement on new alignments. The 
process of revision of the international mone- 
tary system, of reduction in non-tariff bar- 
riers to trade, and of sharing of defense bur- 
dens, set in motion by the President’s meas- 
ures, should have a beneficial effect on our 
long-term trade position. 

With these direct steps underway, the DISC 
Proposal becomes obsolete. Certainly we do 
not need a gimmicky tax divice with no 
promise of improving our trade position 
when we are now engaged in major steps 
designed directly to sweep away the crucial 
handicaps we faced under the previous in- 
ternational monetary arrangements. At a 
time when we are working toward rational 
new arrangements, a permanent tax windfal 
to exporters is an out of place, obsolete carry- 
over from a past that dealt in patches and 
gimmicks rather than the central issues. 

V. Proposal Involves a Tax Reduction For 
Our Largest Corporations 

The subsidy and revenue loss will in large 
part go to our largest corporations and rep- 
resent a windfall to them. It becomes tax 
reduction for the 100 or so of our largest cor- 
porations who account for a major share of 
all U.S. exports—about half of our manufac- 
turing exports alone are made by 93 com- 
panies. Such a reduction and such an ex- 
penditure are not in keeping with our fiscal 
situation or our national priorities. 

VI. While Proposal Is Phrased in Terms of 
“Deferral of Tar” and For “Export Projits’”— 
It Becomes Complete Exemption and For 
Much More Than Export Profits, Reaching 
Into Manufacturing Profits 

The Proposal stresses that it will just defer 
50% of the tax on export profits. But clearly 
the Treasury does not expect a mere few years 
deferral, for it recognizes that businesses will 
not alter their operations and organization 
for that. So the Proposal must envisage a long 
period of deferral. Such a deferral becomes 
the equivalent of exemption. 

Indeed, in the description which it first 
circulated to business groups, the Treasury 
said the deferral for export profits would go 
on for at least ten years and where exports m- 
crease—and they do naturally year to year— 
the period would be longer. But in these days 
of high interest rates, a postponement of 
tax—a borrowing interest-free from the Gov- 
ernment—is the equivalent of exemption. 
The Treasury earlier said as much—‘“deferral 
for a substantial period reduces significantly 
the impact of a tax and, of course, deferral 
that lasts indefinitely can have substantially 
the same effect as an exemption from tax.” 
The NAM in its earlier 1970 testimony has 
described the Proposal just that way: “Its 
specific purpose is to increase exports by de- 
ferring, perhaps indefinitely, the U.S. tax on 
some part of profits from exports.” (Italics 
added) 

But even indefinite deferral is not required. 
For a profitable company, the present value of 
fifteen years deferral of tax is just about 
worth the amount of the tax itself—which 
makes deferral the equivalent of exemption. 

Moreover, the deferral is even extended 
further under the part of the Proposal that 
on liquidation or disqualification of a DISC 
it can spread payment of the tax ten years 
forward into the future. 

The Proposal is presented in terms of de- 
ferring tax on “export profits.” Presumably 
it is intended to cover the profit attributable 
to the sales activities associated with ex- 
ports. But its specific provisions for the de- 
termination of export profits sweep in manu- 
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facturing profits as well. Under the arbitrary 
formulas presented to determine DISC ex- 
port earnings much—in some cases all—of 
the manufacturing profits will be included as 
well. Indeed, it is this inroad into the manu- 
facturing profits that attracts most of the 
supporters, 

The formulas define DISC export earnings 
as 50% of the difference between cost and 
sales price, or 4% of the sales price, which- 
ever is greater. In many cases, it is likely that 
4% of sales price could place the entire profit 
on the sale within DISC export earnings. For 
those industries with low rates of return on 
sales—agriculture for example—the entire 
profit from manufacture to sale will be 
included. 

VII. Proposal Really Means Providing Cor- 
porations Tax-Free Money For Domestic Use 
or Foreign Investment—Having Nothing to 
Do With Exports 

A DISC is permitted—indeed encouraged— 
to lend its 50% tax-free income to its parent 
company to be used to buy plant and equip- 
ment, or for research. The loan is costless to 
the parent. Indeed, this is the key to the 
Proposal. But the assets obtained through 
the loan proceeds—or the research done— 
need have nothing to do with exports. The 
funds can go entirely to domestic production. 
There is absolutely no tracing of the 50% 
tax-free income into export activities. 

The loan can be in the proportion, of the 
total existing production assets of the par- 
ent, that its export sales are to total sales. 
Hence if a parent has $20 million of facili- 
ties, and its export sales are 20% of total 
sales, $4 million can be used for purely do- 
mestic purposes that do not relate to ex- 
ports. There is no tracing required of the 
loan to facilities or equipment actually used 
in production for export. This could go on 
year after year for an established corpora- 
tion which started with export sales. Indeed, 
the whole Proposal is geared to this, since a 
DISC is required to reinvest its profits and 
most DISCs would soon run out of real ex- 
port activities on which to use their profits. 
Hence the permission under DISC to the par- 
ent to use the export sales income for its pro- 
duction activities becomes the key to indefi- 
nite deferral (House 1970 Committee Re- 
port, p. 17)—and the absence of tracing be- 
comes the key to use for non-export activi- 
ties. 

The Proposal in effect gives financial as- 
sistance to companies who have exports even 
though they do not use the money for export 
activities. The statement in Secretary Con- 
nally’s testimony before the Senate, “the 
deferral of tax on DISO income is available 
so long as the income is, in effect, used for 
export related activities,” is simply inaccu- 
rate. 

The requirement added in the House ver- 
sion that the loan to the parent must be 
matched by an increase in plant, machinery, 
equipment, support production facilities or 
research and experimental expenditures in 
the United States does not change the above 
remarks. These activities are not required 
to have any relation at all to exports. More- 
over, for our major corporations ordinary do- 
mestic expansion will provide satisfaction of 
this requirement, and leave the DISC funds 
available for foreign manufacturing if the 
corporation so desires. 

VIII. Proposal, Though Described as In- 
volving the Use of Domestic Export Subsidi- 
aries, Will In Reality Encourage Foreign 
Subsidiaries and Bring Back Tar-Haven Op- 
erations 

‘The DISC Proposal is described in terms of 
the creation of domestic export subsidi- 
arles—Domestic International Sales Corpo- 
rations. But the technical structure of the 
Proposal is an encouragement to the use of 
foreign sales subsidiaries—FISC—in addition 


to the DISC, since a DISC plus a FISO gives 
more exemption than a DISC alone. More- 
over, the structure encourages the use of 
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tax-haven countries in which to locate the 
foreign sales subsidiaries, Much of the 1962 
anti-tax haven reform legislation is thus dis- 
carded and tax-havens are brought back to 
the scene. 

The taxpayer's goal, when adding the FISO, 
will be to locate it in a tax-haven country 
so that foreign taxes are not a problem. The 
Proposal permits tax-haven operation for a 
FISC by here sweeping away the 1962 re- 
form provisions designed to prevent tax- 
haven abuse. Moreover, the taxpayer will 
want to keep the DISC price low on sale to a 
FISC tax-haven, and thus he will become in- 
volved in controversies over price with the 
Internal Revenue Service on a wide scale. 

The Treasury presentation did not de- 
scribe these aspects in detail and the 1970 
Committee Report does not consider their 
implications. As a consequence, apparently 
their effect was not considered in the revenue 
loss estimates, so that those estimates are 
on the low side. Moreover, the stimulus to 
use foreign subsidiaries makes DISC more 
helpful to the larger corporations than to 
small business, 

IX. The Proposal is Justified by the Treas- 
ury in These Terms: 

(a) Export Income is Partly Foreign Source 
Income 

(b) Deferral of Tax On Export Income is 
Similar to Deferral of Tax on Foreign Manu- 
facturing Subsidiaries 

(c) Other Countries Are Not Taxing Ex- 
ports 

THESE JUSTIFICATIONS ARE NOT VALID 


(a) To say that export income is partly 
foreign source income proves nothing. The 
U.S, has always taxed income from foreign 
sources as well as domestic sources when the 
income is obtained by U.S. corporations and 
individuals. Royalties, dividends, interest, 
etc., when paid by foreigners are foreign 
source income in the same sense, but are 
taxed when received here in the U.S, by a 
U.S. corporation And so export sales to for- 
eigners made by US. corporations are tax- 
able—and always have been—though they 
can be called foreign source income in the 
same sense. 

The treaty policy of the U.S. goes to great 
lengths to insist that the export income of 
the U.S. is income to be taxed by the United 
States and not by other countries. That policy 
therefore seeks to prevent other countries 
from taxing our export trade and will permit 
such foreign taxation only where the U.S. 
exporter is operating through a permanent 
establishment in the foreign country. 

The Treasury says that the DISC “approach 
is consistent with the basic philosophy of the 
U.S. tax system” (Statement of Sec. Ken- 
nedy). The contrary is the case—it is com- 
pletely inconsistent with the application of 
the income tax to export income ever since 
1913. It is completely inconsistent with our 
entire treaty policy since our first tax treaties 
in the nineteen-thirties. 

(b) The fact that our foreign manufactur- 
ing subsidiaries are not generally taxed by 
the U.S. until their income flows to the U.S.— 
the tax is “deferred’”—does not justify this 
Proposal. For the price of deferral in the case 
of these foreign manufacturing subsidiaries 
is payment of foreign income taxes. Those 
taxes are substantial and in many cases close 
to—or more than—our own income tax. (The 
Treasury says that the effective foreign tax 
rate on all foreign subsidiary operations of 
U.S. businesses was about 38.6% in 1964. For- 
eign marginal tax rates are often in the 50% 
or upper forties range. The U.S. effective cor- 
porate tax rate in 1965 for all industries was 
37.8%.) 

Deferral for our foreign manuf: 
subsidiaries has not meant exemption from 
income tax—it has meant payment of income 
taxes to other governments. But the deferral 
of DISC means exemption from 50% of all 
tax—domestic and foreign—and in no way 
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resembles the treatment of investment in our 
foreign subsidiaries. 

Any deferral for our foreign manufactur- 
ing subsidiaries, ends when the income is 
brought back into the U.S. as dividends, or 
even when it is still owned by the foreign 
subsidiary but is invested in U.S. assets such 
as domestic facilities of the U.S. parent. But 
the DISC income fs already in the U.S. More- 
over, it can be invested in U.S. domestic fa- 
cilities or activities of the U.S. parent having 
nothing to do with exports—and still avoid 
50% of the income tax. 

Moreover, if deferral for our foreign manu- 
facturing subsidiaries is a material benefit 
and inducement to investment abroad, the 
obvious course is to end the deferral and 
leave the U.S. tax system in a neutral pos- 
ture between investment abroad and invest- 
ment at home. But this the Treasury will 
not do. Instead, it says we should keep our 
tax incentives to investment abroad and 
then it says we must exempt export income 
because of the tax incentive to foreign in- 
vestment. The whole approach is clearly a 
boot-strapping operation, and one that ends 
up leaving a large gap in the income tax 
and being highly discriminatory in favor of 
those taxpayers engaged in foreign activities 
as compared with domestic activities. 

(c) The Treasury presentation talks of 
other countries which “defer their tax on 
export income or exempt such income from 
tax, to a greater or lesser extent.” But no- 
where is it flatly stated that other impor- 
tant exporting countries—countries with 
which the U.S. may be compared—system- 
atically seek to exempt from income tax 50% 
of their entire export trade. The fact is that 
the exemption inherent in the DISC Pro- 
posal goes far beyond the treatment of ex- 
port income in any comparable country. 

The House 1970 Committee Report, follow- 
ing the Treasury presentation, states as jus- 
tification for the Proposal that “A number of 
foreign countries, for example, have the so- 
called territorial concept of taxation under 
which they do not tax foreign source income 
at all” (p. 16) This is simply inaccurate. Such 
countries do tax export sales to foreign inde- 
pendent customers. It should be noted that 
about 85% of U.S. export sales are to foreign 
independent customers, and there is no in- 
dication that foreign patterns differ mate- 
rially. Where the sale is to a foreign affiliate, 
such as a subsidiary, some countries may not 
tax the profit realized by the subsidiary when 
repatriated to the parent, but they will tax 
the profit on the sale to the foreign subsidi- 
ary. 

Moreover, these “territorial approaches” are 
usually a relic of tax history, traceable to 
schedular tax systems and colonial trade, 
with no affirmative intent to subsidize ex- 
ports. The Finance Ministries of some of the 
countries using this approach understand its 
weaknesses and defects and are moving thru 
tax reforms to reach the present U.S. system, 
It would be irony indeed for the U.S. now 
to take the leadership in setting the tax 
clock back. 

Some foreign countries do have some spe- 
cific income tax incentives for exports. But 
the U.S. should be countervailing against 
such provisions, should be insisting they are 
contrary to GATT, and should be taking 
whatever other action is feasible in negotia- 
tion, That should be the U.S. role—and not 
the role of going much further by exempting 
50% of all export income from tax and set- 
ting in motion a spiral of more and more 
tax escapes in the export field. 

X. Proposal Is Likely To Cause Foreign 
Retaliation and Emulation Which Will Hurt 
Our Trade Position 

In the Treasury presentation of the Pro- 
posal there is no material presented to dem- 
onstrate that this sweeping change in our 
tax rules and the resulting subsidy to ex- 
porters will not produce retaliation or emula- 
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tion in other countries. Such a reaction 
abroad will tend to offset or exceed any po- 
tential gains to our trade balance sought 
through additional exports stimulated by 
DISC. If other countries emulate—and why 
shouldn’t they since their exporters will de- 
mand equal treatment from their Govern- 
ments—then the U.S., the largest and 
strongest nation, will have been the leader in 
tearing a big hole in the income tax. The 
U.S., the leading economic country in the 
world, should not be the instigator of the tax 
chaos. 

Other countries may see DISC as a viola- 
tion of GATT—whatever the U.S. Treasury 
says as to the status of DISC—and resort 
under GATT to countervailing duties against 
our exports. Or other countries may decide 
to emulate us and themselves adopt DISC 
or some variation—-or even some new de- 
vice—seeking thereby to advance their ex- 
ports. But whatever the form of the reaction 
abroad, it is bound to hurt our trade balance 
and reduce if not remove, or indeed reverse, 
the export benefits claimed for the Proposal. 

Foreign countries in self-defense will also 
have to revise their tax treaty rules and 
other tax rules and administrative practices, 
which up to now have been beneficial to U.S. 
exporters. The result will be an increase in 
the ways by which foreign countries will now 
tax our exports in situations in which our 
exports have been previously unaffected by 
foreign tax systems. 

Tax treaties now uniformly exempt an ex- 
porter selling goods within a country from 
that country’s income tax unless those ac- 
tivities constitute a “permanent establish- 
ment” in that country, a phrase which the 
treaties define narrowly so as to relieve an 
exporter from being involved in the tax sys- 
tem of the countries to which he is ex- 
porting. This treaty policy rests on the as- 
sumption—valid up to now—that the ex- 
porter will be taxed in his own country and 
double taxation can thus be avoided by free- 
ing him of tax in the country of destination. 
But under DISC the U.S. exporter will be 
subject to only 50% tax, and hence other 
countries will begin to remove their liberal 
treatment of the U.S. exporter. 

Moreover, where a DISC is selling through 
a permanent establishment or foreign sub- 
sidiary in a country with a significant cor- 
porate tax. the DISC will seek to fix the in- 
ter-company price at a high level, since 
the higher the price, the greater the ex- 
emption from U.S. tax under DISC. The 
foreign country, to protect its revenues, 
therefore must administratively check these 
DISC prices. Up to now, since the U.S. taxed 
the export sale, our exporters were largely 
free from this price check abroad; under 
DISC they will attract the examination of 
foreign revenue agents. 

Many of the less-developed countries have 
been seeking to expand their tax systems to 
reach the profit on exports to their coun- 
tries, and have sought to chip away at exist- 
ing international tax standards which ex- 
empt exports in the countries of destination 
unless a permanent establishment exists. 
Under DISC, these countries will be con- 
siderably encouraged in pursuing our ex- 
porters, both because of the exemption under 
DISC from U.S. tax and because the technical 
rules of DISC treat export income as foreign 
source income (income arising outside the 
United States) when the goods are sold for 
consumption outside the United States. This 
use of a “destination” rule to determine for- 
eign source income is an open encourage- 
ment to those countries to apply the same 
destination rule and make our export in- 
come their source income and subject to their 
tax. 

XI. Proposal Is Compler—With Many Sur- 
veillance Problems and Many Inroads on Ez- 
isting Rules—So That Its Weaknesses and 
Further Loophole Potential Will Be Fertile 
Hunting Ground For Tax Avoiders 
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The Proposal is no simple, readily applica- 
ble method of assistance. It is serlously com- 
plex—with its complexities and its technical 
rules likely to grow and grow as time goes on. 
For taxpayers will want to push more and 
more income into the DISC device—royal- 
ties and services are examples—and seek 
more and more ways to use the income with- 
out disturbing the deferral. The Treasury will 
have to cast its surveillance over & vast ar- 
ray of activities to seek to confine the de- 
ferral to ‘‘exports”—goods coming to the US. 
for processing and then sent out; goods sent 
abroad for some processing and then re- 
turned; foreign subsidiaries of DISC with 
their own activities that may involve services 
and other assistance to foreign manufactur- 
ing subsidiaries; transportation activities of 
DISC companies that intermingle exports, im- 
ports, and all kinds of goods over the world; 
companies that shift the place of production 
around and fill foreign orders in the U.S. but 
then manufacture abroad for use in the U.S. 
(just a switching of the place of manufac- 
ture). 

The Proposal also cuts across many estab- 
lished rules—for example, it would validate 
the use of tax-havens all over again. 

It is hard to see the justification for so 
much complexity and gadgetry—it is really 
impossible to see it in this situation when 
there is no assurance that any real benefit to 
the U.S. will come from all of this technical 
maze, 

In all probability, many a tricky maneuver 
exists in these technical rules. Thus, the for- 
mulas for determining export income create 
more “foreign source income” than would 
exist under regular allocation rules. Suppose 
a company with manufacturing subsidiaries 
abroad creates a DISC, runs its exports 
through it, distributes the profits each year 
since it is not concerned with deferral—but 
by so doing and without actually increasing 
its exports, does technically increase the 
amount of “foreign source income” attributed 
to its existing exports and hence is able under 
the foreign tax credit rules to use the foreign 
taxes on its foreign manufacturing to shelter 
the U.S. income from its exports. The DISC 
here thus becomes an incentive to help in- 
vestment abroad, despite higher foreign tax 
rates on that investment, rather than to in- 
crease our exports. (1970 Minority Report, p. 
178). 

The technical DISC rules will permit a tax- 
payer, contrary to existing rules, to shift the 
allocation of some of his costs of production 
away from exports and attach them to domes- 
tic sales, thereby increasing the amount of 
“export income” exempt under DISC. 

XII. Proposal Contrary to 1969 Tax Reform 
Efforts 

The Congress spent in 1969 an arduous 
year in legislating tax reform. Most of the 
effort went into reducing money spent 
through the tax system on matters that were 
not a necessary part of the income tax struc- 
ture but were back-door ways of spending 
Government funds—the use of the tax sys- 
tem for non-tax ends. The Treasury now 
wants to turn its back on that Congressional 
effort and spend $1 billion over four years for 
non-tax purposes, but cloak it as part of the 
income tax. If this occurs, some future Con- 
gress will have to struggle with removing this 
tax preference—when the income tax wind- 
fall of exempting the whole export trade be- 
comes clear to the public. But why start 
down this road at all, why reject all that was 
learned in 1969? If assistance is to be given 
by the U.S. Government to our export trade, 
as a priority matter under our budgetary 
policies, it should be done directly and not as 
part of the income tax. 

The Proposal is a negation of the entire 
1969 tax reform effort. That effort showed 
how hard it is to dislodge tax preferences— 
tax incentives—once planted in the Internal 
Revenue Code. Tax history is replete with 
the cycle of today’s tax incentive becoming 
tomorrow's tax preference and tax loophole. 
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But the entrance into the Code of an incen- 
tive—just present it with no back-up study, 
no analysis, no economic data but only the 
statement it will help by creating the right 
image—is in marked contrast with the efforts 
to dislodge the incentive once its wasteful- 
ness and preference aspects become plain to 
all. For then it is part of the status quo and 
its beneficiaries will resist any change. This 
can be especially true in the case of the DISC 
device, which will require corporate orga- 
nizational changes and different methods of 
doing business for all our exporters. Once the 
business patterns and structures forced by 
the DISC become imbedded in business oper- 
ations, it will be extremely difficult if not im- 
possible to alter the DISC tax rules even 
though those rules simply mean tax reduc- 
tion for some but no benefit to the United 
States at large. 


Mr. HARRIS. I also call attention to 
an editorial published in the Wall Street 
Journal of September 30, under “Review 
and Outlook.” The title of the editorial 
is “That Shiny DISC.” 

The editorial states that Professor Sur- 
rey’s objections are persuasive and can 
be augmented, and it comes out against 
this proposal as a way of doing some- 
thing about the exporting of jobs. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial may be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editoral 
was ordered to be prnted n the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THAT SHINY DISC 


While not everything can be applauded 
in the new tax package that emerged from 
the House Ways and Means Committee last 
week, there is at least one evidence that the 
committee is fulfilling its obligation to check 
administration impetuosity. 

Chairman Mills and his committee took 
some of the shine out of an administration 
tax gimmick designed to encourage Ameri- 
can business corporations to step up their 
export activity. If the idea dsappears entirely 
before the tax bill becomes law, it will be 
no great loss. 

The idea in question is the administra- 
tion’s proposal that American corporations 
be allowed to set up “domestic international 
sales corporations,” or “DISC,” to handle 
their export business. DISCs would be allowed 
to “defer” federal income taxes on profits 
from exports if those profits were applied 
to new export or “export-related” activities. 

In a recent Washington Post article, Har- 
vard Law School tax expert Stanley S. Sur- 
rey said that the administration proposal 
would, to a large degree, have been an exemp- 
tion, not merely a deferral, that it would have 
revived the “tax haven” idea that Congress 
tried to kill nine years ago and that it would 
have cost the government some $1 billion 
a year. Professor Surrey, who was the Treas- 
ury’s top tax specialist in the Kennedy and 
Johnson administrations, added that there 
is very little assurance that the tax bonus 
would in fact boost exports appreciably. 

Professor Surrey’s objections are persua- 
sive and can be augmented. The use of special 
tax incentives to further public policy is a 
doubtful technique in principle, to begin 
with. It soon gets the entire tax structure out 
of kilter, creating loopholes for some tax- 
payers and transferring to others the burden 
that has been lifted from the fortunate. The 
result is a sense of unfairness and ill will 
among taxpayers, which is the first step to- 
wards wide scale efforts at evasion. 

There are still other objections. DISC is 
another example of the practice, which is 
becoming too popular, of trying to fudge 
against the accepted rules of international 
trade. 

U.S. authorities who try to justify such 
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activities insist that other nations give in- 
centives to exporters. They do, but such 
things are partly a matter of degree, and few 
nations have gone as far as the original DISC 
proposal would have gone toward an outright 
exemption from income taxes. The U.S. al- 
ready is inviting retaliation from its trading 
partners for its 10% surcharge on imports 
and it is not likely that tense trade rela- 
tions can withstand much further aggrava- 
tion. 

Further, there is a serious flaw in the idea 
that subsidizing industry somehow makes it 
more competitive. A subsidy supplies the 
means to become less, not more, competitive, 
as should have been adequately proved a 
long time ago by the heavily subsidized U.S. 
ocean-shipping industry. 

Despite all these objections and despite 
the fact that DISC-type proposals have been 
cut out of some tax bills of past years, Ways 
and Means did not kill DISC outright this 
time. The committee tried to provide that 
the tax benefit would actually be an incen- 
tive and at the same time sharply cut its po- 
tential impact on revenues. In the new ver- 
sion, DISC tax benefits would be based 
mainly on the amount by which their export 
sales exceeded the three previous years. 

Treasury Secretary Connally doesn’t think 
this would be sufficient “incentive” to export- 
ers. In our view, it is a better incentive than 
the original, since only measurable gains 
would be rewarded. 

But the Ways and Means version still 
doesn't answer the objection to tax incen- 
tives in principle. Nor does it preclude the 
possibility that once DISCs are established 
they will win further concessions. With that 
thought in mind, we would be very happy 
if the full Congress decides to send this par- 
ticular DISC sailing, far enough that it 
wouldn't be likely to return. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the 
amendment would strike DISC, the new 
loophole for big business, and insert in 
lieu thereof the closing of a present loop- 
hole which gives tax incentives to corpo- 
rations to locate subsidiary plants abroad. 

In 1962 President Kennedy recom- 
mended the provision that is contained 
in my amendment. 

On page 294 of the Public Papers of the 
Presidents appears an excerpt relating 
to this subject, under date of April 20, 
and I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
cerpt be printed in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TAX TREATMENT OF FOREIGN INCOME 

Changing economic conditions at home 
and abroad, the desire to achieve greater 
equity in taxation, and the strains which 
have developed in our balance of payments 
position in the last few years, compel us to 
examine critically certain features of our tax 
system which, in conjunction with the tax 
system of other countries, consistently favor 
United States private investment abroad 
compared with investment in our own 
economy. 

1. Elimination of tax deferral privileges in 
developed countries and “tax haven” defer- 
ral privileges in all countries. Profits earned 
abroad by American firms operating through 
foreign subsidiaries are, under present tax 
laws, subject to United States tax only when 
they are returned to the parent company in 
the form of dividends. In some cases, this tax 
deferral has made possible indefinite post- 
ponement of the United States tax; and, in 
those countries where income taxes are lower 
than in the United States, the ability to defer 
the payment of U.S. tax by retaining income 
in the subsidiary companies provides a tax 
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advantage for companies operating through 
overseas subsidiaries that is not available to 
companies operating solely in the United 
States. Many American investors properly 
made use of this deferral in the conduct of 
their foreign investment. Though changing 
conditions now make continuance of the 
privilege undesirable, such change of policy 
implies no criticism of the investors who so 
utilize this privilege. 

The undesirability of continuing deferral 
is underscored where deferral has served as 
a shelter for tax escape through the unjusti- 
fiable use of tax havens such as Switzerland. 
Recently more and more enterprises orga- 
nized abroad by American firms have ar- 
ranged their corporate structures—aided by 
artificial arrangements between parent and 
subsidiary regarding intercompany pricing, 
the transfer of patent licensing rights, the 
shifting of management fees, and similar 
practices which maximize the accumulation 
of profits in the tax haven—so as to exploit 
the multiplicity of foreign tax systems and 
international agreements in order to reduce 
sharply or eliminate completely their tax lia- 
bilities both at home and abroad. 

To the extent that these tax havens and 
other tax deferral privileges result in U.S. 
firms investing or locating abroad largely for 
tax reasons, the efficient allocation of inter- 
national resources is upset, the initial drain 
on our already adverse balance of payments 
is never fully compensated, and profits are 
retained and reinvested abroad which would 
otherwise be invested in the United States. 
Certainly since the postwar reconstruction of 
Europe and Japan has been completed, there 
are no longer foreign policy reasons for pro- 
viding tax incentives for foreign investment 
in the economically advanced countries. 

If we are seeking to curb tax havens, if 
we recognize that the stimulus of tax defer- 
ral is no longer needed for investment in the 
developed countries, and if we are to empha- 
size investment in this country in order to 
stimulate our economy and our plant mod- 
ernization, as well as ease our balance of 
payments deficit, we can no longer afford 
existing tax treatment of foreign income. 

I therefore recommend that legislation be 
adopted which would, after a two-step tran- 
sitional period, tax each year American cor- 
porations on their current share of the 
undistributed profits realized in that year by 
subsidiary corporations organized in eco- 
nomically advanced countries. This current 
taxation would also apply to individual 
shareholders of closely-held corporations in 
those countries. Since income taxes paid 
abroad are properly a credit against the 
United States income tax, this would sub- 
ject the income from such business activities 
to essentially the same tax rates as business 
activities conducted in the United States. 
To permit firms to adjust their operations to 
this change, I also recommend that this re- 
sult be achieved in equal steps over a two- 
year period, under which only one-half of 
the profits would be affected during 1962. 
Where the foreign taxes paid have been close 
to the U.S. rates, the impact of this change 
would be small. 

This proposal will maintain United States 
investment in the developed countries at the 
level justified by market forces. American 
enterprise abroad will continue to compete 
with foreign firms. With their access to 
capital markets at home and abroad, their 
advanced technical know-how, their energy, 
resourcefulness and many other advantages, 
American firms will continue to occupy their 
rightful place in the markets of the world. 
While the rate of expansion of some Ameri- 
can business operations abroad may be re- 
duced through the withdrawal of tax deferral 
such reduction would be consistent with the 
efficient distribution of capital resources in 
the world, our balance of payments needs, 
and fairness to competing firms located in 
our own country, 
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At the same time, I recommend that tax 
deferral be continued for income from in- 
vestment in the developing economies. The 
free world has a strong obligation to assist 
in the development of these economies, and 
private investment has an important con- 
tribution to make. Continued income tax 
deferral for these areas will be helpful in 
this respect. In addition, the proposed 
elimination of income tax deferral on 
United States earnings in industrialized 
countries should enhance the relative attrac- 
tion of investment in the less developed 
countries, 

On the other hand, I recommend elimina- 
tion of the “tax haven” device anywhere 
in the world, even in the underdeveloped 
countries, through the elimination of tax 
deferral privileges for those forms of activi- 
ties, such as trading, licensing, insurance and 
others, that typically seek out tax haven 
methods of operation. There is no valid 
reason to permit their remaining untaxed 
regardless of the country in which they are 
located. 


Mr. HARRIS, Mr. President, I sum up 
by saying, let us not create a new loop- 
hole, a new giveaway. Let us take away 
the present giveaway and close the pres- 
ent loophole for moving away. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, this 
amendment would strike the DISC pro- 
visions in their entirety from the bill and 
substitute instead provisions which would 
tax U.S. companies on the income of 
their foreign subsidiaries. The Senate 
must reject this amendment, which 
would have catastrophic adverse effects 
on U.S. industry and U.S. employment. 

As to DISC—at a time when our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit has reached the 
rate of $31 billion per year and our inter- 
national trade posture is at a critical 
juncture, it is unthinkable that we should 
remove from this bill the one provision 
designed to increase exports and thus 
increase our balance of trade. DISC is 
designed to keep jobs in the United 
States by encouraging manufacture for 
export. The House, after careful study, 
cut back the DISC proposal as originally 
recommended by the administration. The 
Senate Finance Committee found an 
even better way to keep the DISC pro- 
posal but limit the benefits, including a 
limit to prevent investing tax deferred 
DISC profits in foreign plants or equip- 
ment. The DISC as so limited will result 
in a revenue loss of only $100 million in 
1972 and $170 million in 1973, as stated 
in the Finance Committee report. This 
is a very small price to pay in terms of 
the tremendous revenue losses under 
other provisions of this bill to keep jobs 
in the United States and to deal in some 
meaningful way with our present bal- 
ance-of-payments emergency. 

As for taxing currently the foreign in- 
come of foreign subsidiaries of U.S. 
companies, I cannot think of more ir- 
responsible action than attempting to 
make such a fundamental and complex 
change in our entire tax system, vitally 
affecting our international relations, by a 
Senate floor amendment without public 
hearings and without committee study 
and action. It will produce no increase in 
U.S. tax revenues in the long run. It will 
effectively drive our companies out of 
foreign markets in many cases, and as a 
result there will be a significant loss in 
U.S. employment at domestic plants of 
U.S. companies producing basic elements 
of products which are assembled abroad 
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at foreign plants for foreign sale. The net 
effect will simply be to prejudice U.S. 
companies with no basic long-term bene- 
fit to U.S. workers, U.S. industry, or the 
international economic position of this 
country. 

Before going into more detail, I would 
point out that the Commission on Inter- 
national Trade and Investment Policy, 
the so-called Williams Commission, con- 
sisting of distinguished representatives 
of business, labor, and the universities, 
after carefully considering the matter of 
taxing income of foreign subsidiaries of 
U.S. companies, reached the following 
conclusion: 

Thus, the present U.S. system of taxing 
foreign-source income probably represents 
the most practical approach to a basic neu- 
trality between the taxation of domestic and 
foreign production while at the same time 
limiting the adverse impact of taxation on 
the competitive position of U.S. firms oper- 
ating abroad. 


They reached this conclusion because 
Congress exhaustively considered this 
matter in 1962 and decided to tax only 
the income from so-called tax haven op- 
erations. Income from foreign manufac- 
turing operations does not escape U.S. 
tax; it is taxed when repatriated to the 
United States. The foreign taxes are paid 
currently as the income is earned, and 
these taxes are credited against the U.S. 
tax when the income is repatriated and 
subject to U.S. tax. Thus, there is no tax 
forgiveness on such foreign income— 
merely tax deferral as to the excess of the 
U.S. tax over the foreign tax. This is a 
sensible system which does not unduly 
prejudice U.S. companies vis-a-vis their 
foreign competitors, which also pay only 
the foreign taxes currently. It has worked 
well for all these years. We should not 
change it now. 

Now, for more detail as to DISC— 

The tremendous importance of the 
DISC in keeping jobs in the United States 
must be recognized. DISC is a provision 
which is an incentive for U.S. companies 
to continue manufacturing in the United 
States for export, thus preserving and 
creating jobs at home. In doing so, it 
stimulates U.S. exports in a manner en- 
tirely consistent with our international 
obligations and treaties. 

The benefits of DISC are carefully con- 
fined to insure that the beneficial treat- 
ment will be limited to export sales and 
to companies which engage in no activity 
other than export sale. Further export 
stimulation is assured by a rule permit- 
ting a DISC to retain its tax deferred in- 
come only if it reinvests that income in 
qualified export assets, or lends to U.S. 
producers engaged in export production. 

DISC will also serve to offset the effect 
of foreign export incentives which re- 
duce the ability of our exports to com- 
pete in third country markets and which 
encourage U.S. manufacturers to estab- 
lish plants abroad to take advantage of 
those incentives. The DISC proposal will 
remove a real impediment to maintain- 
ing and expanding facilities in the 
United States for export production. 

The DISC approach is trade expand- 
ing, rather than contracting through 
tariffs or quotas. It is a positive induce- 
ment to private action rather than an 
additional form of government imposed 
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limits or controls on U.S. business. It will 
be effective as soon as it is passed in per- 
suading companies to maintain and in- 
crease their export sales, thus preserving 
and creating employment in the United 
States. 

The Senate Finance Committee made 
three substantial changes in the DISC 
proposal as introduced by the Treasury. 
First, it limited the DISC rules to a pe- 
riod of 10 years to insure that Congress 
reexamines the functioning of this 
change in our tax laws. Second, the com- 
mittee reduced the amount of income 
entitled to deferral to one-half of the 
DISC’s income. This was a substitute for 
the complexities and inequities of the 
so-called “incremental” approach the 
House adopted in approving DISC. Fi- 
nally, the bill now contains provisions 
making it largely impossible for the tax 
deferred income of a DISC to be used to 
invest in foreign subsidiaries. 

Thus, the benefits available to DISC’s 
are reduced from the Treasury’s original 
proposal, and there are more safeguards 
to assure that these benefits are used to 
stimulate exports. We should not lose this 
opportunity, at a very small cost in terms 
of revenue loss, to deal with the problem 
of maintaining and increasing U.S. em- 
ployment, and improving our balance-of- 
payments position. I urge the Senate to 
reject the amendment of Senator 
Harris. 

As for the matter of discouraging for- 
eign investment by taxing foreign cur- 
rency, this question was extensively de- 
bated in 1962 and resolved in favor of 
the current law whereby most manufac- 
turing income abroad is deferred until 
distributed as a dividend. 

Even if some U.S. investment abroad is 
deterred, this does not mean that U.S. 
exports will be increased in the same in- 
dustries that can no longer invest abroad. 
There are many circumstances in which 
it is necessary to invest abroad to meet 
foreign-content requirements or avoid 
costs inherent in exporting—lower for- 
eign wage rates; foreign tariffs and non- 
tariff trade barriers. The DISC proposal 
contemplates that the tax motive would 
be removed from the consideration of 
whether to invest in the United States 
or abroad. From the tax standpoint it 
would favor the United States. A broad 
assault on foreign investment would be 
counterproductive. Substantial exports 
are made to U.S. affiliates and would not 
otherwise occur. Dividend remittances 
have been a positive balance-of-pay- 
ments factor for more than a decade. 

Any effort to handicap U.S. investment 
abroad does nothing to affect foreign- 
owned competition which benefits fully 
from foreign tax incentives and tax holi- 
days. 

The practical consequence of current 
taxation is that there would be no addi- 
tional U.S. tax revenues. Foreign effec- 
tive tax rates, as determined by U.S. tax 
rules, are lower than the U.S. rate. The 
overall effective rate in 1966 was approxi- 
mately 38.6 percent. When distributions 
are made on foreign income most for- 
eign countries impose a withholding tax 
on that income. The withholding taxes, 
together with corporate income taxes on 
manufacturing, will equal the U.S. tax 
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rate on the dividend. Most companies 
would make current distributions in or- 
der to assure themselves of obtaining the 
tax credit and would then reinvest the 
after-tax proceeds in the foreign affili- 
ates as a contribution to capital. In ad- 
dition, foreign countries would be tempt- 
ed to increase their rates to soak up the 
US. taxes. The net result would be simply 
to increase the level of foreign taxes on 
our companies with no tax gain to the 
United States. This is equally counter- 
productive. 

For this additional reason, Senator 
Harris’s amendment should be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment having been yielded 
back, the question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Okla- 
homa. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll, 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. BAYH), the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Ervin), the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. McGee), the Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. MCINTYRE), 
and the Senator from Alabama (Mr, 
SPARKMAN), are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin) , would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senators from Colorado (Mr. ALLotr and 
Mr. Dominick), the Senator from Kan- 
sas (Mr. DoLE), the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. Hruska), the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Marutas) and the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scorr) are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Ohio (Mr. SaxBe) is 
absent on official business, 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munprt) is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. HrusKa), and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scorr) 
would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays 59, as follows: 

[No. 351 Leg.] 
YEAS—28 


Hollings 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McGovern 
Metcalf 
Mondale 


NAYS—59 


Curtis 
Eastland 
Ellender 


Burdick 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Chiles 
Church 
Eagleton 
Fulbright 


Montoya 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Williams 


Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Schweiker 
Smith 
Spong 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Taft 
Talmadge 
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NOT VOTING—13 


Hruska Saxbe 
Mathias Scott 
McGee Sparkman 
McIntyre 
Mundt 
So Mr. Harris’ amendment (No. 680) 
was rejected. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message from the President of the 
United States, submitting a nomination, 
was communicated to the Senate by Mr. 
Leonard, one of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. Grave.) laid before the Sen- 
ate a message from the President of the 
United States submitting the nomination 
of Edgar R. Fiedler, of New York, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 10947) to provide 
a job development investment credit, to 
reduce individual income taxes, to re- 
duce certain excise taxes, and for other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 651 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the amendment (No. 651) of the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. Gurney), 
which the clerk will state. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to read the amendment, to 
add a new title: title VIII, amendments 
to the Social Security Act. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GURNEY. I send to the desk a 
modification of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
modification will be stated. 

Mr. GURNEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the reading of the modification 
be waived, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The modification is as follows: 

Insert at the end of the amendment: 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, during the period beginning January 
1, 1972 and ending with the close of Decem- 
ber 31, 1972, the percentage of Federal 
matching that would otherwise be applicable 
for money payments to individuals under 
sections 3(a)(1), 403(a)(1), 1003(a) (1), 
1118, 1403(a) (1), and 1603(a) (1) of the So- 
cial Security Act shall be increased by ten 
percentage points.” 


Mr. GURNEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that staff members Glenn R. Mar- 
kus and Francis J. Crowley be permitted 
to be present on the floor to assist me 
during the consideration of this amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, the 
pending amendment which I offered is, I 
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feel, most important and long overdue. 
Its provisions are basically similar to the 
pending bill dealing with social secu- 
rity and medicare improvements, S. 2512, 
which I introduced earlier in this session. 

There is no one in this Chamber who 
can deny the plight of our elderly Amer- 
ican. He has been left to his own meager 
resources, ofttimes shut off from the 
mainstream of life, and always denied 
an adequate existence. He has surely been 
the principal casualty of inflation. We 
have not done this intentionally, but we 
have done it through neglect. I submit 
that the time has come to end this ne- 
glect. 

There is another pattern of behavior 
which I believe must now be ended. That 
is the use as a political football of leg- 
islation designed to aid the elderly Amer- 
ican. 

Time and time again, provisions de- 
signed to improve and upgrade social 
security coverage and medicare coverage 
have been attached to unpopular bills 
in the hopes that these urgently needed 
and necessary social security and medi- 
care reforms serve as a savior for the 
less popular causes. 

All too often, the social security re- 
forms prove only to be additional cas- 
ualties of legislation containing unpop- 
ular provisions. 

I submit it is therefore time to end 
what appears to be the perennial bond- 
age of aid to the older American, to po- 
litically unpopular legislation. I had this 
in mind when I introduced S. 2512. I had 
this in mind when I offered the pend- 
ing amendment. 

A favorable vote on this amendment 
would clearly and adequately reflect the 
feeling of this Chamber that these re- 
forms are not only long overdue and 
needed, but must be enacted now. 

My amendment is purposely a non- 
controversial one. There is little in the 
amendment which in one form or another 
has not been approved by the Senate 
and the other body this year or in many 
cases, last year. 

The amendment consists of three basic 
parts: 

First, the provisions relating to old 
age survivors and disability insurance. 

Second, there are provisions relating 
to medicare, medicaid, and maternal and 
child health. 

Third, the amendment contains provi- 
sions relating to certain aspects of wel- 
fare. 

I. SOCIAL SECURITY REFORMS 

Part A of the amendment contains 
several provisions which I think are an 
absolute minimum necessity. There are 
many who would say that the increases 
provided for are not enough and that 
more should be done. I would agree with 
this criticism. Yet, I feel that all of these 
provisions will constitute major and im- 
portant improvements and I felt it im- 
portant to keep the figures within what I 
realistically thought could be expected to 
win approval of this body. 

The first provision I should mention in 
terms of social security reform is the pro- 
vision of a 5-percent increase in benefits, 
effective July 1, 1972. I think that this is 
at least a year overdue and must be 
passed. Admittedly, 5 percent is not a 
tremendous sum of money, but for some- 
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one presently receiving, say, $146 a 
month, the extra $9 they would receive 
under such an increase would surely come 
in handy. It would definitely help in 
meeting necessary basic minimum ex- 
penses. 

A second provision for social security 
reform contained in this amendment is 
in keeping with my feeling that the time 
has long since passed when social security 
reform should be treated as a political 
football. The amendment contains a pro- 
vision to establish automatic cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustments in benefits, and in con- 
tribution and benefit bases, both to be 
established by the Secretary of HEW. 

By tying social security benefits to a 
cost-of-living scale, we would provide a 
mechanism for relatively expeditious ad- 
justments in social security benefits to 
reflect any higher cost of living. Present- 
ly, retired military and other Federal em- 
ployees have such a cost-of-living pro- 
vision in their retirement plans. The vast 
majority of these persons receive good 
pensions, considerably higher than that 
received by the average social security 
annuitant. If a cost-of-living factor is 
necessary for Federal employees with 
substantial pensions, it cannot be denied 
that it is at least as necessary for social 
security recipients—millions of whom 
try to eke out the twilight years of their 
lives on poverty income. This amendment 
provides that social security benefits 
would rise to reflect a rise in the cost of 
living. These changes are to be effected 
by the Secretary of HEW. 

This cost-of-living provision would also 
eliminate, once and for all, social secu- 
rity increases serving as a free common 
carrier for assorted bits and pieces of 
other legislation, some of which should 
not be passed at all. 

Third, the amendment provides for an 
increase in widow’s benefits from the 
present amount of 82.5 percent of her 
husband's benefit to an amount equal to 
100 percent of the deceased husband's 
benefit. This is also most important, in- 
deed critical. We are all aware of the 
plight faced by millions of widows across 
the Nation. Not only does a widow suf- 
fer the loss of her husband, but auto- 
matically her income is cut despite the 
fact that most of her expenses—her rent, 
car, electricity, heat, water, and so forth, 
remain the same. Right on the heels of 
the great personal loss in the death of her 
husband comes a substantial loss of in- 
come. 

This provision would at least enable 
her to maintain a stable financial floor 
and to prevent the crisis of a personal 
tragedy from being further complicated 
by financial catastrophe as well. 

When one takes together the 5 percent 
benefit increase along with the increase 
in widow’s benefits, the following exam- 
ple might be given. A widow who cur- 
rently receives $146.70 a month in social 
security benefits would receive an addi- 
tional $8.90 a month from the 5 percent 
benefit increase included in this amend- 
ment. Adding to that the widow’s benefit 
increase, she would receive an extra $31 
per month bringing the total monthly 
benefit to $186.60, an increase of nearly 
$40 a month and over 20 percent more 
than she is currently receiving. 

The pending amendment also contains 
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a provision which establishes an age 62 
computation point for men. This provi- 
sion will, in effect, allow a man to have 
his social security benefits computed 
on the same basis as a woman’s social 
security benefits. Under present law, a 
woman is provided with an age 62 com- 
putation point while men are given an 
age 65 computation point. The effective 
result is that a woman with precisely the 
same earnings record as a man would 
draw benefits approximately 8 percent 
higher than those of a man. This amend- 
ment would provide equal benefits for 
equal earnings, and I think this is the 
only reasonable and equitable thing to 
do. 

Another provision contained in this 
amendment is an increase in the earn- 
ings limitation on social security recipi- 
ents. Presently set at $1,680 per year, this 
limitation in effect deters a retiree from 
continuing to lead some kind of pro- 
ductive life. Such an encouragement of 
inactivity is, I feel, totally un-American. 
We are discouraging people from work- 
ing. We should be encouraging the older 
American to participate in all aspects of 
life, rather than adding another incen- 
tive toward isolation. 

I know a little about this, because I 
live in a State where there are a great 
many social security retirees, Americans 
who led an extremely active and produc- 
tive life. I have heard many complaints 
about the fact that they cannot work 
productively and cannot earn as much as 
what little job they could get would re- 
turn. This is an inequity that should have 
been eliminated a long time ago. 

I have long felt that we should do 
away with this earnings limitation alto- 
gether. Such proposals have not been suc- 
cessful in past sessions of Congress. 

In S. 2512, I inserted a provision to 
raise the earnings limitation to $3,000. 
However, in view of the fact that the 
higher figure has never been acted upon 
by either the Finance Committee or the 
Senate, and in line with my hope that 
we can keep this amendment noncon- 
troversial, I have lowered the figure to 
$2,400. This is the figure that the Senate 
approved last year and I am sure that 
the Senate can agree on it again. 

Comparing social security to civil 
service retirement, once again we see 
that civil service annuitants can draw 
retirement benefits regardless of whether 
they hold a job. Social security annui- 
tants are not so lucky. This is another 
area requiring the enactment of addi- 
tional equity. 

Section 818 of this amendment is, I 
feel, also an important one. It provides 
for reduction in the waiting period for 
disability benefits. Under present law, a 
person who becomes disabled must wait 
6 months from the time he notifies the 
Social Security Administration to the 
time that he can begin to draw benefits, 
and the benefits are not retroactive. This, 
in effect, amounts to a 6 month wait be- 
fore one can begin being compensated for 
benefits which he is entitled to at the 
time of the notification. 

Now, in S. 2512, I had provided for a 
reduction in this period to 4 months. Once 
again, I have modified this in the present 
amendment in order that there may be 
agreement on social security reform at 
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this time. This amendment provides for a 
waiting period for disability benefits for 
5 months, and in effect, adds an addi- 
tional month of benefits over and above 
that provided by present law. 

My amendment also provides for an 
increase in eligibility for childhood dis- 
ability benefits. Under the present law, 
benefits are paid until the disabled child 
of an insured, retired, deceased, or dis- 
abled worker reaches age 18. My amend- 
ment would continue the benefits until 
the child reaches age 22, or until the end 
of a school year or semester. 

II. MEDICARE, MEDICAID, AND MATERNAL 
AND CHILD HEALTH REFORMS 

The major provision of the pending 
amendment in the area of health is a 
provision for medicare coverage for the 
disabled. We all realize the difficulty that 
the disabled have in finding insurance in 
the private sector. One criticism of this 
inclusion, however, has been that the 
high cost would preclude such an ex- 
tension. However, I would respectfully 
submit that the present unmet need for 
health insurance protection for the dis- 
abled of our Nation is so great that this 
legislative action can no longer be de- 
ferred. Every study in this area has rec- 
ommended such inclusion. It is abun- 
dantly clear that we should not pro- 
crastinate any longer on this matter. 
This is something that we can all agree 
here and now is necessary and appro- 
priate legislation that should be passed. 

This part of the amendment also pro- 
vides for improvements in operating ef- 
fectiveness of the medicare program. A 
most important provision is that which 
establishes funding for experimental and 
demonstration projects to develop incen- 
tives for cost cutting in the provision 
of health services. New and improved 
planning of health facilities and the pru- 
dent use of funding must be employed if 
any significant gains in controlling 
health costs are to be made. Health costs 
have been escalating at a wild pace simi- 
lar to our welfare costs. 

Expansion, modernization of facilities, 
and treatment must be evaluated, co- 
ordinated, and planned on a rational 
basis. This amendment would assist in 
that approach. Experience under the 
present medicare, medicaid, maternal 
and child health and other third party 
programs clearly demonstrates that there 
is little incentive in containing costs or 
providing health services in any efficient 
and effective manner. These demonstra- 
tion projects with alternative methods 
and techniques of reimbursement may 
give us the information we need to help 
keep down the rising costs to the pro- 
gram of the delivery of health services. 

That is a step in the right and a for- 
ward direction. 

This amendment also provides for lim- 
itations on coverage of costs under medi- 
care. 

We all recognize the fact that medi- 
cal costs can and do vary from one in- 
stitution to another. This results from 
differences in size, the nature of services 
provided, the type of patient treated, the 
location of the institution and various 
other factors affecting the delivery of 
needed health services. 
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However, variations in cost can re- 
sult from inefficient operation or the 
provision of plush surroundings. While 
it is true that a patient who desires these 
amenities should not be denied them, it 
is also true that medicare/medicaid 
should not have to pay for these non- 
essential services. 

This section, then, gives the Secretary 
of HEW authority to set limits on costs 
recognized as reasonable for institutions 
within particular geographical areas. 

The institutions will be informed in 
advance of the limits of government rec- 
ognition of incurred costs and thus have 
the opportunity to act to avoid incurring 
nonreimbursable costs. Since these lim- 
its will be defined in advance, the health 
care institution could charge the bene- 
ficiary for services in excess of, or more 
expensive than, those that are deemed 
necessary for proper health care. 

Also included in my amendment is a 
requirement that extended care facilities 
have at least one full-time licensed prac- 
tical nurse on its staff, and care in inter- 
mediate care facilities would be subject 
to professional audit and utilization re- 
view requirements. Thus, care in ex- 
tended care facilities would be subject to 
a review by medicare/medicaid to ascer- 
tain the institution’s proper utilization 
of medicare funds, and plant a safeguard 
against the inefficient use of funds. 

My amendment also provides pay- 
ments under medicare to health mainte- 
nance organizations. Certain large medi- 
cal care organizations seem to deliver 
medical care more efficiently and eco- 
nomically than the medical care com- 
munity as a whole is able to. This is due 
in part to their operation on a prepaid 
basis at fixed amounts, which gives them 
incentives to keep costs low and control 
utilization. 

Medicare does not currently pay for 
such comprehensive programs on a pre- 
payment basis. Consequently, the finan- 
cial incentives to economical operation 
in such programs have not been available 
to medicare. Section 864 of my amend- 
ment corrects this problem. Medicare 
would contract with such organizations, 
and would reimburse them on a capita- 
tion basis at a rate equivalent to 95 per- 
cent of the per person costs of medicare 
beneficiaries in the area, with actuarial 
adjustments, taking into account varia- 
tions in patient mix. Profits accruing to 
the HMO’s would be passed on to the 
medicare enrollees in the form of ex- 
panded benefits. 

This amendment also contains a pro- 
vision for payment of fees for physica] 
therapy services and other therapy serv- 
ices. At present, physical therapy is cov- 
ered as an inpatient hospital service, ex- 
tended care service, home health service, 
and incident to physician services. It is 
also commonly furnished by a hospital, 
extended care facility, home health 
agency, or clinic. It is not now covered 
by medicare when the service is furnished 
in the therapist’s office. 

This would seem to make little sense. 
Many times the therapist's office may be 
more accessible than the facility to which 
the beneficiary must now travel to ob- 
tain the service. Also, the cost of treat- 
ment when given in a therapist’s office 
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would often be less costly. Therefore, my 
amendment permits physical therapy 
services to be paid for, when they are 
given by a registered physical therapist 
in a home or office. 

Now possibly the most controversial 
subject when the medicare program’s 
coverage is discussed is whether or not 
coverage of chiropractic services ought to 
be allowed. I have heard letters and re- 
ceived comments on both sides of the 
question. Chiropractors and their pa- 
tients have urged coverage. Others in 
health fields have claimed that such sery- 
ices should not be covered under the 
medicare program. Because of the con- 
troversy involved, this amendment pro- 
vides for a study of the validity of cover- 
ing chiropractic services under medicare. 
I believe that only in this way can we de- 
cide whether or not this care should in 
fact be covered in the program. 

The pending amendment also provides 
for the establishment of professional 
standard review organizations. This kind 
of proposal was originally developed by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Utah (Mr. BENNETT). It has received 
substantial recognition and deservedly 
so. 
A significant amount of health services 
paid for by medicare and medicaid are 
currently in excess of those which would 
be found to be medically necessary under 
appropriate professional standards. Fur- 
thermore, in some instances, the health 
services which are provided are of un- 
satisfactory professional quality. 

Professional standards review organi- 
zations would be sponsored by organiza- 
tions representing substantial numbers of 
practicing physicians—usually 300 or 
more—in local areas. Established by the 
Secretary of HEW throughout the United 
States, these organizations would assume 
responsibility for comprehensive and on- 
going review of services under medicare 
and medicaid. 

The purpose of this section is to assure 
proper utilization of care and services 
under medicare and medicaid utilizing a 
formal professional mechanism repre- 
senting the broadest possible cross sec- 
tion of physicians in an area. This pro- 
vision should help provide better physi- 
cian care under the medicare and medic- 
aid programs. 

Finally, following up the President’s 
recent criticism of the quality of care in 
some of our nursing homes, I have in- 
cluded in this amendment a provision 
which was added by the Senate Finance 
Committee to last year’s social security 
bill. This provision permits public access 
to records concerning a nursing home’s 
qualifications for coverage in the medi- 
care program. Such coverage requires, 
for instance, adequate fire protection and 
sufficient medical personnel to be em- 
ployed by a health-care facility. This 
means that should an institution fail to 
meet these medicare qualifications and 
fail to correct itself within 90 days, the 
fact that the institution was not eligible 
and is not qualified, shall be made public. 
This type of public information and pub- 
lic access to this kind of record is desir- 
able if we are to maintain our good nurs- 
ing homes and raise the quality of some 
of the poorer institutions. 
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Part C of this amendment contains 
provisions relating to welfare. My files 
are full of letters from persons in my own 
State of Florida who are in the unfortu- 
nate position of requiring additional as- 
sistance from the State welfare programs 
to supplement their income on social se- 
curity. What happens to these people 
when their social security benefits in- 
crease is shocking. When their social se- 
curity benefits increase, their welfare 
benefits, their aid to the aged, blind and 
disabled benefits are lowered by an equal 
amount. Thus, these people who are un- 
fortunately dependent upon receiving aid 
from two sources find themselves no bet- 
ter off after a social security increase 
than they were before. 

Because of this, the pending amend- 
ment provides, in effect, that should an 
individual receive an increase in social 
security benefits of, say, $10 a month, the 
State could not reduce its assistance to 
that individual by the same $10. Instead, 
the aid to the aged, blind, or disabled 
recipient would receive the additional in- 
come, with the Federal Government pay- 
ing the additional cost. 

Finally, when the amendment was 
called up by me, I sent a modification to 
the desk which would allow a Federal 
matching increase in Federal funds to the 
States, because there has been a good 
deal of talk and argument to the effect 
that we should not introduce a social 
security measure at this time because it 
was feared that if we were to do so, the 
family assistance plan is going to rear 
its ugly head at the same time, as some 
people have said. 

All of us know that we need the family 
assistance plan. The welfare plan is un- 
fortunately long overdue. But we have 
not been able to come to agreement as to 
what it should be. In the meantime the 
States are suffering a severe financial 
burden in continuing the kind of bur- 
geoning and expanding welfare needs. 

I know some of the arguments that 
will be made, They will say that if we 
add social security to the bill, we have to 
add the welfare provisions because many 
States would go bankrupt. 

I have tried to anticipate that by add- 
ing to the latter part of the bill a provi- 
sion which would provide for a 10-per- 
centage point increase in Federal match- 
ing funds to the States for welfare pro- 
grams, This provision is effective only 12 
months, from January 1, 1972, through 
December 31, 1972. The sole purpose of 
this provision is to relieve the terrible 
financial burden on the States while the 
Senate acts rationally on welfare reform. 

All of us here are well aware of the 
present crushing burden that welfare 
programs place on the financial resources 
of the States. All of us are also aware of 
the need for a comprehensive reform of 
our present archaic and inadequate wel- 
fare system. What this amendment would 
do is provide emergency relief to the 
States until welfare reform is achieved. 

I chose the period of 1 year, feeling 
that it would take possibly up to 6 
months to get the family assistance plan 
or some workable welfare reform en- 
acted by Congress. And if we do not en- 
act it in a 6-month period, we can cer- 
tainly forget about it, because by that 


time, it being a presidential year next 
year, we will be out of business for all 
practical purposes. 

I have put in another 6-month- pro- 
vision, allowing a year altogether, in- 
cluding a 6-month transition period for 
the States to take over on whatever new 
welfare plan is to be put into effect. 

It seems to me that this ought to at 
least satisfy the argument and the com- 
plaint of some of the welfare enthusiasts 
and advocates here that we should not 
have social security unless we have wel- 
fare plans. Frankly, I do not see that the 
two have anything to do with each other. 

That is the main reason why I haye 
introduced the amendment. I have in- 
troduced it, of course, as a separate bill 
prior to that time: For the life of me, I 
have never been able to understand why 
every time we have a social security bill 
it has to be coupled with something else. 

We have a lot of retirement plans in 
the Federal Government. We have a re- 
tirement plan for the military, a huge 
retirement plan. We do not, when we 
consider one of those programs, tie it up 
with a welfare plan or some other piece 
of legislation. We have had retirement 
bills for the Federal employees and for 
the railroad workers. I do not recall that 
we have tied them up with some other 
obnoxious piece of legislation, either. 

For the life of me, I cannot understand 
why we have to put off increased bene- 
fits for the elderly people until we have 
some controversial piece of legislation 
that we do not want to let get by. 

I think that it is time that the Senate 
face up to its responsibility to the older 
Americans and considered this legisla- 
tion by itself. 

Mr. President, the problems confront- 
ing the older American are too well 
known by all of us to require any lengthy 
or detailed recitation. Yet, there is a 
mammoth chasm between our recogni- 
tion of very real problems and our acting 
to resolve them. Each passing year in- 
creases the economic problems of old age. 
Economic slowdown, increases in living 
costs, decay of metropolitan centers and 
services, inadequate transportation facil- 
ities—I could well spend my entire time 
doing nothing more than listing the 
problems confronting the older Amer- 
ican. 

There are, however, certain figures I 
should like to point out. Today, there are 
more than 4.7 million older Americans 
living below the poverty line and this 
number is constantly increasing. If the 
present trend of easing older workers out 
of the work force continues, this number 
may well accelerate. 

The situation confronted by the older 
or, indeed, even middle-aged worker 
seeking to obtain employment is not 
promising. Hearings held by the Special 
Committee on Aging, of which I am a 
member, have clearly shown that dis- 
crimination exists in the employment of 
the middle-aged and older worker be- 
cause of age. 

Also, the most economically disadvan- 
taged of the older Americans is the wom- 
an. The elderly woman living alone or 
with nonrelatives is, according to Social 
Security Administration studies, the most 
economically disadvantaged in our entire 
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society, with over 60 percent classified as 
poor and near poor. Especially hard 
pressed, of course, are those widows who 
are not covered by social security because 
they were not payroll workers during 
their lifetimes, but instead, were fulfilling 
the traditional role of mother and house- 
wife. The widows find themselyes con- 
fronted on the death of their spouse with 
reduced and totally inadequate benefits. 

In the area of medical care, we are con- 
fronted with another crisis. Since the 
enactment of the medicare program in 
1965, there have been four social security 
increases, equivalent to approximately a 
50-percent increase. Yet, expenses for 
participating in medicare have advanced 
much faster than the increase in these 
social security benefits. Moreover, charges 
for services performed by physicians and 
by hospitals have also increased dra- 
matically to a point where in fiscal 1970, 
a total of $10.6 billion was spent in pub- 
lic programs providing personal health on 
behalf of the elderly, and $5.1 billion 
spent privately. 

Thus, improvements and adjustments 
in the experimentation of health delivery 
service systems is an absolute necessity. 

As I have stated, these provisions in 
this amendment are all things that are 
noncontroversial, as far as what they 
provide is concerned. They have been 
processed by the House and the Senate 
either this year or last year. They are 
long overdue. They are desperately need- 
ed by the elderly people and by those on 
medicare and medicaid. I think the time 
has come for us to face up to our respon- 
sibilities and not permit them to be held 
hostage to welfare reform any longer. 
They need the money and they need it 
now. 

I understand the administration is op- 
posed to this. They sent a letter to all of 
us. I received a letter from the Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare, and 
he said that we have a comprehensive 
social security and welfare bill, H.R. 1, 
under consideration by the Committee on 
Finance, and that the administration is 
opposed to any nongermane amendments. 

For the life of me, I think this amend- 
ment is far more germane than any we 
have considered in the last few days. 
The argument made by the Secretary in 
his letter is precisely the argument I 
make, They strongly oppose any separa- 
tion of H.R. 1 from welfare reform for 
obvious reasons. As long as they have 
social security around serving as a vehi- 
ele for welfare reform, they will be able 
to get welfare reform passed more ex- 
peditiously and they will probably get a 
bill passed that is less advantageous and 
more detrimental to the United States. 

If we separate these bills and let wel- 
fare stand on its own feet and be worked 
over so that welfare will finally pass this 
body on its own with a substantial vote, 
we will have a welfare formula that will 
work. 

I say we will do the administration a 
great favor if we separate these two and 
pass social security now, which is so des- 
perately needed. 

Mr. President, what I am saying when 
I set out some of these facts is nothing 
more or less than that we need to act and 
act today on this amendment. The Senate 
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must live up to its responsibilities to im- 
prove the plight of the older American 
in our society. We must, here and now, 
vote favorably on the proposals contained 
in the pending amendment and get on 
with meeting our responsibilities in this 
area. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, is the 
Senator from Utah correct in assum- 
ing there is no limitation on time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. HARTKE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Utah has the floor. 

Mr. BENNETT: Does the Senator want 
me to yield for a question? 

Mr. HARTKE. I wish to offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I yield 
for that purpose. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield to the Senator from 
Indiana for the purpose of introducing 
an amendment, without losing my right 
to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
that my amendment which is at the desk, 
an amendment to the Gurney amend- 
ment, be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 

On page 105, line 14, delete section 838 and 
add the following new section: 
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ONE-YEAR REDUCTION IN SOCIAL SECURITY 
TAX RATES 


Sec. 838. (a) (1) Section 1401(a) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to rate 
of tax on self-employment for purposes of 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance) 
is amended— 

(A) by striking out “and before January 1, 
1973” in paragraph (3) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “and before January 1, 1972”; 

(B) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (3) ; 

(C) by redesignating paragraph (4) as 
paragraph (5) and inserting after paragraph 
(3) the following: 

“(4) in the case of taxable year beginning 
after December 31, 1971, and before Janu- 
ary 1, 1973, the tax shall be equal to 5.9 per- 
cent of the amount of the self-employment 
income for such taxable year; and”. 

(2) Section 3101(a) of such Code (relating 
to rate of tax on employees for purposes of 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance) 
is amended— 

(A) By striking out “the calendar years 
1971 and 1972” in paragraph (3) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “the calendar year 1971”; 
and 

(B) By redesignating paragraphs (4) and 
(5) as paragraphs (5) and (6), respectively, 
and by inserting after paragraph (3) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(4) with respect to wages received during 
the calendar year 1972, the rate shall be 4.1 
percent;” 

(3) Section 3111(a) of such Code (relat- 
ing to rate of tax on employers for purposes 
of old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance) is amended— 

(A) By striking out “the calendar years 
1971 and 1972” in paragraph (3) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “the calendar year 
1971”; and 

(B) By redesignating paragraphs (4) and 
(5) as paragraphs (5) and (6), respectively, 
and by inserting after paragraph (3) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(4) with respect to wages received dur- 
ing the calendar year 1972, the rate shall be 
4.1 percent;” 

(b) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall apply only with respect to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1971. 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, for the 
record, this amendment deals with the 
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question of pay as you go on financing 
for the social security system. In sub- 
stance it keeps the fund at the present 
level and provides 1 year reduction of 
the present social security tax from the 
present level of 4.6 to 4.1 percent. 

I thank the Senator for permitting me 
to introduce the amendment. 

Mr. BENNETT. I am happy to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Utah is recognized. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, before 
I begin to discuss this particular amend- 
ment, I would like to make my latest 
report on the cost of the amendments 
we have adopted to date. The bill of the 
Committee on Finance would have cost 
the Federal Government $1.7 billion lost 
in revenue in 1971. We have added an ad- 
ditional $1.1 billion in lost revenues for 
1971. The committee bill would have cost 
the Federal Government $7.8 billion in 
1972. We have added an additional $5.2 
billion for 1972; Through 1980 the bill of 
the Committee on Finance would cost 
the Treasury $68.3 billion. The amend- 
ments we have added to date would raise 
that to $125 billion, which is a few bil- 
lion dollars short of doubling it. 

It seems to me that those of us who 
blithely suggest this is only a billion dol- 
lars do not realize the course on which 
we have set the Government and do not 
realize that these costs, while they may 
be very small the first year—we are given 
to that bad habit—because although the 
first year would be $1.1 billion, it would 
be about $56 billion over 10 years. 

As we continue in the discussion, I 
want to keep this up to date. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record at 
this point a table showing the losses in 
revenue from the floor amendments year 
by year from 1971 to 1980. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


EFFECT OF SENATE FLOOR AMENDMENTS TO H.R. 10947 AS REPORTED BY THE SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE AS OF NOV. 16, 1971 


$800 exemption 

Child care deduction 

Farm equipment made retroactive to January 1971_ 
Unemployment compensation: increased benefits. 
Unemployment compensation: increased taxes 
Excise tax on metropolitan buses 

Baker excise tax amendment... 

Industrial revenue bonds. 

Tax credit for higher education up to $325 per student 
Minimum standard deduction—$1,300 for 1971___- 
Investment credit (rural and city jobs) 


Individual nonbusiness 
individual business 


Individua! total 


Corporation 


[In millions of dollars} 


Calendar years 


1972 1975 


—2, 097 


1976 1977 1978 1979 


—2, 185 


—2, 361 
—265 


—2,273 
—255 


—2, 449 


—7,031 7,356 


—4,712 
—135 


—5, 688 
—311 


—5, 902 
—332 


—4, 847 


—5,999 —6,234 


—%4 -1,032 —1,122 


Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, Office of Tax Analysis, Nov. 16, 1971. 
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Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, there 
has been a great deal of discussion on the 
fioor about the relative effect on corpora- 
tions and individuals of the proposals 
contained in the present law and in this 
bill. We have been told over and over 
again that under the present circum- 
stances corporations fair so much better 
than individuals that it is necessary to 
step up the tax reductions for individuals 
in order to equalize it. In this period of 
1971 to 1980, inclusive, the tax reductions 
for individuals from floor amendments 
are $49-plus billion and the tax reduc- 
tions for corporations are $7 billion. So 
we have leaned over at a rate of 7-to-1 in 
comparing reductions for individuals and 
corporations. Yet somehow, some of my 
colleagues cannot get this through their 
heads and keep coming back to us and 
saying, “My additional tax reduction is 
necessary because we have treated cor- 
porations so much better than we have 
treated individuals.” 

Now, going to the amendment which 
is before us, I wish to read a letter which 
has been addressed to the Republican 
leader, Senator Hucu Scort, by Elliott 
Richardson, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

The letter reads: 

Dear Senator Scorr: I would like to sup- 
plement and reemphasize my letter of No- 
vember 15, 1971 concerning the Administra- 
tion’s opposition to non-germane amend- 
ments to H.R. 10947, the Revenue Act of 1971. 

We have been most pleased by renewed 
assurance that the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee will resume consideration of H.R. 1, the 
Social Security and Welfare Reform bill, fol- 
lowing disposition of the Revenue Act and 
will report the bill to the Senate early next 
year. We strongly urge that any proposals 
relating to Social Security or welfare, in- 
cluding State fiscal relief with respect to 
welfare costs, be considered in connection 
with H.R. 1 and not as amendments to the 
pending Revenue bill. 

The Administration’s opposition to inclu- 
sion of amendments affecting the Social Se- 
curity Act in the Revenue bill stems both 
from the urgent need to expedite action on 
the Revenue bill and to allow for adequate 
consideration of such amendments in the 
context of the Social Security welfare reform 
bill to which they are germane. 

I hope you will join with us, and urge 
others to do so, in the effort to speed pas- 
sage of an unencumbered Revenue bill and 
to oppose inclusion of non-germane amend- 
ments in that bill. 


The amendment suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Florida would increase Fed- 
eral expenditures by about $5 billion a 
year. 

Mr. President, as a member of the Fi- 
nance Committee, and if I may presume 
to do so, speaking for at least most of 
the members of that committee, we are 
disturbed, frankly, that a Senator who 
is not a member of the committee should 
undertake to write our legislation for us 
on the floor of the Senate, without giv- 
ing us an opportunity to subject that 
legislation to the normal committee 
hearings and committee discussions. To 
take the bill as it came from the House 
and write it in to the bill on the floor of 
the Senate is to negate an important 
part of the legislative process, to deny 
many people who would want to be 
heard on these proposals the opportu- 
nity to have their say, and to deny to 
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us in the committee the opportunity to 
consider alternative solutions to all these 
problems. 

I would agree that it would be a won- 
derful world if we could take all the 
bills for which we are responsible and 
handle them simultaneously and instan- 
taneously. In the nature of our particu- 
lar assignment, the legislation has to 
originate in the House of Representa- 
tives, and we may not start to work un- 
til the House sends a bill over to us. 

We have a revenue bill and a welfare- 
social security reform bill. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the committee felt, and the 
President strongly urged us to do so, that 
we should handle the revenue bill first. 
We have to carry it all the way through 
in the processes of the committee. Then 
we have to handle it on the floor, in 
conference, and back on the floor again. 

I have been on the floor 9 and 10 hours 
a day since last Friday, with no chance 
to hold hearings while we are involved 
in this debate, and it is going to be im- 
possible for us to get to the process of 
considering H.R. 1, with its social se- 
curity and welfare proposals, until after 
we are through here. I do not know how 
long the Congress will stay in session. As 
soon as we are through here, we will 
start to work on H.R. 1, and we will stay 
with it until the job is completed. 

In practice, I know that means we can- 
not finish it up until some time early 
next spring. But that is no reason why 
we have to bypass the whole committee 
process, why we have to have the bill 
that came over from the House, why we 
have to deny people the opportunity to 
be heard, why we have to give up the 
chance we would have to consider alter- 
native proposals. If we take that posi- 
tion, then we, in effect, have said to the 
House, “Well, you write the bill. We will 
give you our power. We will give up our 
right to look at it and we will take your 
bill without question.” 

It is for that reason that I, as the 
ranking minority member on the Fi- 
nance Committee, and I am sure the 
chairman of the Finance Committee, feel 
that this is not the way to handle so 
important a bill. 

I recognize that politically it is very 
appealing. This is an opportunity to make 
a political record. That kind of thing 
can only bring bad legislation. 

So, Mr. President, when the proper 
time comes, either the chairman or I 
will move to table this measure, but I 
understand there is another member of 
the Finance Committee in the Hall who 
would like to have an opportunity to 
comment on it, and at this time I am 
prepared to yield the floor to the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, cer- 
tainly the amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida is a 
worthwhile amendment. It contains ele- 
ments with which none of us can dis- 
agree. As a matter of fact, each and 
every one of these proposals, if my mem- 
ory is right, came out of the Finance 
Committee unanimously. I do not recall 
any member of the Finance Committee 
voting against these suggestions. 

I think it is only fair, however, to 
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point out to the Senate the significance 
of adopting these amendments. I have 
in my hand my amendment to H.R. 1, 
relating to the President’s family assist- 
ance program. My amendment is 133 
pages long. Should the proposal of the 
Senator from Florida not be tabled, I 
will then send to the desk and call up 
my amendment to the President’s fam- 
ily assistance program. 

The administration came to the chair- 
man of our committee and to me and to 
the distinguished majority leader (Mr. 
MANSFIELD) and expressed concern about 
H.R. 1. It is no secret while the commit- 
tee is practically unanimous in its sup- 
port of social security, when it comes to 
H.R. 1 and the family assistance pro- 
grams, there is great controversy in the 
Finance Committee. 

It is my feeling that when the family 
assistance program comes to the floor of 
the Senate, after lengthy debate, the 
family assistance program will even- 
tually be adopted. 

I had originally intended to offer my 
version of the family assistance program 
as an amendment to the tax bill. How- 
ever, I also recognized that the Presi- 
dent’s basic proposals in the tax bill are 
essential for the economy of our Na- 
tion. Taking anything up as controver- 
sial as a family assistance program at 
this time would lead to very extended 
debate, which would probably take us 
through Christmas. This would only give 
us a simultaneous failure of three basic 
measures that the country needs—the 
tax proposals of the President, the social 
security proposals which the Senator 
from Florida supports, and the family 
assistance program. 

I know the distinguished Chairman of 
the Finance Committee is not enthusias- 
tic about the family assistance program. 
But from my experience with the Fi- 
nance Committee and the various men 
who have chaired it, even though they 
may not be sympathetic to a proposal, 
they have never denied a President or 
the Senate an opportunity to work their 
will on a basic measure presented to the 
Finance Committee. This can be affirmed 
by the distinguished Senator from Utah 
(Mr. BENNETT), who has been on that 
committee much longer than I. 

The majority leader met with the 
chairman of the Finance Committee and 
with me. He told us that he had an obli- 
gation as majority leader to grant the 
President of the United States an oppor- 
tunity to have any major proposal sub- 
mitted by the President come to the floor 
for a vote. The majority leader pressed 
the chairman of the Finance Committee 
and myself to that end. 

The majority leader, the chairman of 
the Finance Committee, and I came to 
the following understanding, which we 
then related to the entire membership 
of the Finance Committee, both Republi- 
cans and Democrats. Priority would be 
given to the tax bill and it would be 
moved to the floor as soon as possible. 
We would keep off the tax bill, so far as 
possible, the social security features of 
H.R. 1, the welfare features of H.R. 1, 
and the medicare features of H.R. 1. 

The chairman of the Finance Commit- 
mittee then told the majority leader that, 
depending upon the time needed to com- 
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plete this bill, the time remaining be- 
fore adjournment, and the date we re- 
sume after our recess, the Finance Com- 
mittee would immediately complete its 
hearings and move H.R. 1 to the floor of 
the Senate. 

Consequently, the chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee and I both, with dif- 
ferent objectives, agreed with one another 
that we would object to and fight the so- 
cial security features and any change in 
welfare provisions, in order to preserve 
the integrity of the tax bill. We also 
agreed to assure the President and this 
body that there would be an opportu- 
nity to vote on social security and the 
family assistance program. To date we 
have tried to comply with this promise. 

There are two amendments, one al- 
ready brought up today and the other to 
be brought up later in the afternoon, 
that would shatter the understanding of 
the majority leader with the chairman of 
the Finance Committee and myself. They 
are the amendments concerning social 
security submitted by the distinguished 
Senator from Florida (Mr. GURNEY) and 
the amendment relating to welfare sub- 
mitted by the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Percy). We feel it is in- 
cumbent upon us, although we agree 
with many of the objectives of those pro- 
posals, to fight against them now. 

Speaking for myself personally, I am 
sure that assurances could be given by 
the chairman of the Finance Committee 
and the ranking minority member that 
the measures sought by both the Senator 
from Florida and the Senator from Illi- 
nois could be made retroactive. 

It should also be pointed out that the 
distinguished Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
HARTKE) has at the desk some 50 amend- 
ments covering social security. Those 
amendments encompass virtually each 
and every provision of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Florida. The 
Senator from Indiana is a member of 
the Finance Committee. After conversa- 
tions with both the Senator from Louisi- 
ana and me, the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana, who is one of the strong- 
est advocates for social security reform 
and social security enlargement, has not 
offered his amendments. 

So to agree to such amendments as 
those offered today would be unfair to 
this body, to the Finance Committee, to 
the President of the United States, and 
to the people throughout the country 
who depend upon our having an oppor- 
tunity to vote upon the basic family as- 
sistance program and social security. 

It would be my hope that either the 
ranking minority member or the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee would 
move to table this amendment. It is not 
that we do not believe the amendment is 
meritorious, because it is. I commend the 
Senator from Florida for having such a 
deep interest in behalf of social security 
recipients. But I can assure the Senator 
from Florida that there is not a member 
of the Finance Committee, be he consery- 
ative or liberal, be he Republican or 
Democrat, who does not also have a 
strong commitment to social security 
beneficiaries, and who will not do every- 
thing in his power to move the social 
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security amendments to the floor as soon 
as possible. 

I would predict that before February 
is over, or before March is well on its way, 
H.R. 1 will be before the Senate and will 
be acted on, which will afford the Senator 
from Florida the opportunity he wants 
and needs. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator yield? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I am happy to yield 
to the majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I join 
the distinguished Senator from Connect- 
icut in what he has just said. I note that 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee is in his chair at this time. I 
ask him, Is it not true that I met with 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance and the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut, the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE), and others to discuss the possi- 
bility of reporting out H.R. 1, which the 
President refers to as his No. 1 legisla- 
tive priority? Is not that the case? 

Mr. LONG, That is exactly true. I would 
like to make one thing clear to the Sena- 
tor, however. 

The President subsequently informed 
me that as of this moment, the bill be- 
fore us, this tax cut provision to get the 
economy moving, is his No. 1 priority. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Exactly. 

Mr. LONG. And he wants this bill to 
go ahead of H.R. 1, so much so that he 
does not want the provisions H.R. 1 on 
this bill, even if we were to vote to put 
it on here. He feels that nothing must 
jeopardize the tax measure now being 
considered, and he feels that putting the 
provisions of H.R. 1 on this bill would 
definitely jeopardize enactment of H.R. 
10947, the revenue bill we have before us. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator will 
yield, I want to corroborate what he has 
just said, because, at the President’s spe- 
cific request, the welfare proposal was 
laid aside so that the measure now be- 
fore us would receive immediate con- 
sideration, due to the economic situation 
in which the Nation finds itself at the 
moment. 

Furthermore, if my understanding is 
correct, the agreement among the Sen- 
ators already mentioned and others was 
that H.R. 1 would be retained as a single 
package covering social security and 
welfare, a goal sought by the President 
as well as most of the members of the 
House of Representatives; and I believe 
further that the distinguished chairman 
indicated to those of us who were in at- 
tendance with him at that time, some 
weeks ago, that it was his intention, if 
at all possible, to endeavor to get H.R. 
1 out and reported to the Senate no 
later than the middle of February—if 
possible to do so. 

Mr. LONG. We were talking about that 
approximate date, and of course that de- 
pends upon when Congress comes back 
in. It might require some further time to 
report that bill. As the Senator knows, I 
am a little bit more ambitious about be- 
ing able to set a specific date for report- 
ing than some others. But we are agreed 
that this is a priority matter, it is the 
first order of business, and we ought to 
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go ahead with it once the pending meas- 
ure, H.R. 10947, the President’s tax pack- 
age, is out of the way. 

We cannot make decisions on H.R. 1 on 
the basis the Senator from Florida sug- 
gests, because it involves what the Pres- 
ident himself has described as the most 
revolutionary welfare proposal made in 
the history of the country by any Presi- 
dent. That is the so-called family assist- 
ance plan, which is a very controversial 
matter, and the people of this country 
are entitled to be heard on it. 

Those who favor the family assistance 
plan and have been strongly for it feel 
that it prejudices their chance to pass a 
family assistance plan if it is separated 
from the rest of H.R. 1, so they are deter- 
mined to offer the family assistance plan 
to the other part of H.R. 1 in the event 
that those other parts are called up. 

We passed what for the most part is 
in the Gurney amendment a year or so 
ago, and the House would not even go to 
conference with us because they wanted 
to talk about the whole thing at one time. 

So we have the same problem on both 
sides, and the only way to resolve it is to 
do our job in reporting to the Senate the 
bill we think ought to be passed. Then, 
having done that, the Senate should work 
its will. The parts of H.R. 1 and last 
year’s Senate bill which are embodied in 
the Gurney amendment will be before us 
and we can vote on them. There is not 
too much controversy, even though we 
will undoubtedly want to increase the 
cash benefits and if the committee does 
not, the Senate will. But then we will 
have to reach a conclusion about the dif- 
ficult problems involved in the family as- 
sistance plan, 

In some respects, we are making prog- 
ress. We are solidifying our thinking on 
some aspects of this matter, but a great 
deal of controversy still remains in the 
family assistance plan. The matters in- 
volved there are so momentous that they 
just should not be disposed of lightly. 
No one should try to dispose of those 
enormous issues by walking in on the 
Senate floor and trying to dispose of 
them in an afternoon. That is at least 
a 6-week job for a committee, and it 
should be as able a committee as the 
Senate can put together. I am proud 
that the Finance Committee has juris- 
diction over it because of the enormity 
of the problem. 

Then, a committee having done its 
work, the Senate ought to take up that 
matter and thoughtfully consider it. The 
discussion should be on what the com- 
mittee reports, both for and against, 
both sides of the argument, on the mo- 
mentous issues involved in the family 
assistance plan. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I agree with what 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee has just said. 

May I say, also, that I am in full 
sympathy with what the distinguished 
Senator from Florida is trying to 
achieve and what the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr. Percy) later will 
seek to achieve in this body. But I think 
that if you bring in social security issues 
and welfare issues as amendments to 
this bill, which now has the highest pri- 
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ority and which affects all the popula- 
tion of this Nation—the social security 
recipients and the poor as well as many 
others—you endanger the possibility of 
getting out a bill and restoring the econ- 
omy within a reasonable period of time. 
Prolonged even further, I believe, will be 
a full consideration and disposition of 
all areas of reform covered by the Gur- 
ney amendment, the Hartke amend- 
ments, the Percy amendments, and 
others. To be frank, these matters 
should be considered as a part of H.R. 1, 
which ultimately may well be the most 
important bill to come before this 
Congress. 

I do have some questions about the 
$2,400 subsistence payment—a guar- 
anteed annual income, so to speak. Some 
Senators wish to raise that figure to 
$5,500. That seems even more question- 
able. But I realize that something must 
be done, that welfare is getting out of 
hand, that the costs are increasing 
rapidly year by year. This bill may be 
the answer, but I find it difficult to ac- 
commodate myself to it. I am trying to 
keep an open mind. 

The point is, I would like to consider 
all these factors in relation to H.R. 1, at 
which time both the welfare proposals of 
the President of the United States and 
his social security suggestions could be 
considered in toto, and on that basis oc- 
cupy the undivided attention of the Sen- 
ate, after the appropriate committee, the 
Finance Committee, has had a chance to 
work its will prior thereto. 

So I would hope that those who are 
offering social security amendments 
would keep in mind that they are just 
hindering the passage of this bill; they 
are tending to tear apart H.R. 1, which 
should remain as a package. That is the 
way it was intended. I hope it remains so. 

Therefore, I would join the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
Ruisicorr), the chairman of the commit- 
tee, and others in doing what could be 
done to bring about a separation of these 
issues. 

Mr. LONG. There is no doubt in my 
mind that if you try to put the social se- 
curity provisions of H.R. 1, or the welfare 
provisions of H.R. 1, on this bill, you are 
not going to get either of them. You are 
not going to get the President’s economic 
package, and you are not going to get 
H.R. 1, either. All you are going to do is 
spend a great deal of time doing on the 
fioor of the Senate the kind of things we 
would be doing in the committee as an 
an agent of the Senate. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. The distinguished 
chairman was not in the Chamber when 
I pointed out that, should this amend- 
ment not be tabled, I would feel obliged, 
because of the agreement I had with the 
Senator from Louisiana and the distin- 
guished majority leader, to offer as an 
amendment to the pending amendment 
my family assistance plan, which encom- 
passes 133 pages. This would undoubted- 
ly lead to a very extended debate and 
discussion, which would then lead to the 
failure of this entire bill. Social security 
would not pass, family assistance would 
not pass, nor would the President’s eco- 
nomic package pass. It would be tragic 
for this Nation on all three counts. 
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Mr. LONG. Frankly, if that situation 
should develop, I hope I would be per- 
mitted to offer some of my amendments 
before the Senator offers his amend- 
ments. Let me give the Senate an 
idea of what it is in for when we become 
involved in legislating social security 
amendments on the floor—just to seek 
the Senate’s judgment on some of the 
issues that should be decided. 

Would the Senate like to lift the social 
security earnings limitation? Some sug- 
gest that. 

Here are some other amendments I 
think the Senate would find appealing. 
One of them would reduce the age of 
eligibility for retirement benefits to 60. 
That has been favorably considered by 
the Senate, and I think the Senate might 
want to do that again. 

We had a rather inconclusive debate 
on the child care provision last year. I 
think the child care provisions in H.R. 1 
need an instrumentality capable of im- 
plementing them. We should consider 
that issue. 

There is the matter of disability bene- 
fits affected by the receipt of workmen's 
compensation; one amendment would 
eliminate the limitation that workmen's 
compensation and social security pay- 
ments not exceed 100 percent of what a 
person was making before he was sick or 
injured. 

Then the Senate should give us a judg- 
ment on the repeal of the earnings test 
completely, which some have suggested, 
and we could see what the Senate would 
like to do on that matter. 

Some do not think 5 percent is a suffi- 
cient social security increase. We ought 
to decide whether we want a 5-percent or 
a 10-percent increase across the board. 
So we will have to vote on that. 

Then we can see what we want to do 
about special minimum benefits for cer- 
tain categories of people, and we have a 
suggestion that we drop out additional 
years of low earnings. This would in- 
crease the income for many people. It is 
popular. 

We have a suggestion with regard to 
the reduction in the waiting period for 
disability benefits. 

I am anxious to seek the support of 
the Senate on a program to extend medi- 
caid to cover the mentally ill. There has 
been some controversy about what it 
would cost. Some contend it would cost 
$500 million, but I am satisfied that if 
closely drawn, it would not cost more 
than an additional $200 million a year. 

In addition, it would be well to see 
what the Senate wants to do about the 
coverage of prescribed drugs. That is a 
very important matter that has been 
brought to our attention by the Senator 
from New Mexico—Senator Montoya— 
and others. We would be entitled to know 
what the Senate would want to do about 
that. 

I have prepared a statement support- 
ing my proposal to extend medicare to 
cover catastrophic health insurance for 
all citizens. That would cost only $3 bil- 
lion, and it would do a great amount of 
good for many less fortunate people in 
this Nation who have sustained very high 
hospital and doctors’ expenses during the 
year. In addition, I am rather persuaded 
that the hospitals have a good argument 
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with regard to a proposed possible change 
in their medicaid payments. I have been 
impressed by their arguments and I am 
inclined to offer an amendment to help 
the hospitals with their problems. 

Those are matters that the Senator 
from Louisiana thinks we are entitled to 
have an answer to from the Senate, when 
we get into these areas. Those matters, 
I would hope, could be presented before 
we get around to the Senator’s amend- 
ment, because we might not be able to 
get to a vote on this between now and 
January next. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I certainly would defer 
to my distinguished chairman by giving 
him priority to offer his amendments. As 
I listened to those amendments, it seems 
clear we will be here not only on Christ- 
mas, not only on New Year’s Day, but un- 
til March 1 of next year when H.R. 1 was 
scheduled to be voted on originally, be- 
fore we would even dispose of Senator 
GuRNEY’s amendment. I feel sorry for 
this Nation and its economic woes and 
problems if we have to wait that long for 
action on the President’s tax proposal. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator will 
yield there, we could not pass a defense 
appropriation bill, we could not consider 
the nomination of the President’s two 
nominees to the Supreme Court, we could 
not have a foreign aid bill—not that we 
will have one—but this would put the 
clincher on it. 

I understand, for example, in addition 
to what has been said, that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
HARTKE) has at least 50 social security 
amendments. We would not finish them 
this year. We would adjourn sine die at 
noon on January 3, 1972, and this would 
be the pending business, and where the 
President’s program and his nominees to 
the Supreme Court would end up, no one 
knows. 

Mr. LONG. This is part of the work 
that must be done by the Senate. That 
is why we have committees. I have al- 
ways thought it was a fine thing to have 
a balance on committees. I have tried to 
see that on the Finance Committee we 
had an appropriate number of chairs for 
the liberals, represented, for example, so 
ably by the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Rrsicorr), as well as some chairs 
for fine conservatives, so that we would 
try to reasonably reflect what the Senate 
would want to do about these matters. 
From time to time, I try to cast my vote 
to reflect what the Senate is most likely 
to do, feeling it is something we should 
do and that we should have the judg- 
ment of the Senate on these things. But 
we cannot follow the same procedure on 
the floor of the Senate. All we can do is 
to offer the amendments and proceed to 
debate them and vote on them and see 
what the Senate wants to do. 

SEVERAL SENATORS addressed the Chair. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I am not 
quite sure as to whom all this oratory is 
being directed. But if it is being directed 
to this side of the aisle, let me say that 
I am one Senator who has gotten the 
message. It is rather clear that if we 
want to get the tax bill through, we had 
better not get involved with controversial 
matters unrelated to the tax package. As 
much as I favor the amendment of the 
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Senator from Florida (Mr. Gurney), and 
I would like to vote for it, unfortunately, 
it would open up a Pandora’s box, and if 
it were adopted we would be here indef- 
initely arguing about welfare reform and 
social security amendments. 

It is very encouraging and heartening 
that the distinguished majority leader 
and the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee are working so hard to help get the 
President’s package through. I say that 
in all sincerity. However, when some of 
the other amendments are offered, hav- 
ing to do with unrelated matters—such 
as campaign contributions, which are im- 
portant and should be considered sep- 
arately—I hope we will see the same 
vigorous determination to put those mat- 
ters aside, so this tax bill can be enacted 
as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I say that we 

get the message on this side of the aisle, 
too. But there is a great deal of differ- 
ence between 50, 75, or 100 social secu- 
rity amendments and a single amend- 
ment having to do with election financ- 
ing. 
After all, we have to depend upon big 
labor, big corporations, rich men, the 
American Dairy Association, the Ameri- 
can Milk Producers Association, the 
American Medical Association, for the 
funds which are needed to conduct a 
presidential campaign. All we are trying 
to do is to bring equity back into the 
democratic process and preserve democ- 
racy, and keep it from falling into the 
hands of those who depend upon con- 
tributions and people who have the ten- 
dency, if not to buy politicians, at least 
to try to influence them. 

Every Senator knows that if someone 
gives us $1,000, $3,000, or $5,000, that 
while we say, “No, this makes no differ- 
ence,” when they write us a letter or want 
to see us, we read the letter a second time 
and we spend a little more time with the 
donor than we do with anyone else. 
These are facts. They are economic facts. 

So all we are asking for, in the Pas- 
tore-Talmadge amendment, is equity. 
What we are getting away from is the 
dependency on large corporations, large 
labor unions, and various other orga- 
nizations which are politically oriented, 
representing various professions and the 
like. I think that this is the fairest ob- 
jective that could be achieved if we want 
democracy to work as it should work and 
reduce in the process dependency on the 
rich and the big economic interests. 

SEVERAL SENATORS addressed the Chair. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I knew 
I was going to get some discussion on my 
amendment, but I did not think I was 
going to get the political campaign 
issue in. 

In answer to the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, I do not know how it is in 
Montana, but in Florida, Democrats and 
Republicans seem to do all right in rais- 
ing money. I do not believe that we need 
a campaign bill here. 

Back to social security. We are talking 
here as to what the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee pointed out, that 
there are some amendments to his 
amendment that people would like to 
offer. 

I would not ask the embarrassing 
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question of either the Senator from 
Connecticut or the Senator from Louisi- 
ana, whether they would object to my 
amendment. I think that the Senator 
from Connecticut has already answered 
that. He agrees with most of it. But what 
I would like to ask him is this, and it 
seems to me that this is the whole nub 
of the problem: The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, for whom I have 
the greatest regard and affection, and 
the distinguished chairman, the manager 
of the pending bill, have both stated that 
the bill is a good one, that the amend- 
ment is a good one, and that it has pro- 
visions in it which should be passed. 

Mr. LONG. They should be good. We 
wrote them. That is where the Senator 
got them from. 

Mr. GURNEY. That is precisely what 
I was going to say. They have been 
kicking around here for 2 years. 

Mr. LONG. We passed them in the 
Senate. 

Mr. GURNEY. Yes; we passed them in 
the Senate last year. 

Mr. LONG. What happened after we 
passed them? The House would not even 
talk to us about that bill. 

Mr. GURNEY. The point I want to 
make is that there is a great difference 
between the social security amendments 
I offered here and the family assistance 
plan or welfare reform. Both the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut as 
well as the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana have put their finger right on 
it; that is, that welfare reform is contro- 
versial. There is a great deal of difference 
of opinion on it. 

I read the distinguished chairman’s 
statement that he made last August in 
this Chamber, regarding the family as- 
sistance plan. I do not believe he agrees 
with me on the social security amend- 
ments, but I agree with him on the family 
assistance plan. But, for the life of me, 
I do not see why social security, every 
time it comes before this body or the 
other body, or the whole of Congress, has 
to be hostage to something that is con- 
troversial. 

I will never forget, when I first arrived 
in the House of Representatives, one of 
the first things we had to consider was 
a social security increase tied to medi- 
care. That is how medicare got through 
Congress. I am not arguing whether that 
was good or bad, but I will say that it 
never would have gotten through Con- 
gress, at least not through the House, 
in 1964, if it had not been hooked onto 
social security—that is, in the form that 
it was passed. 

I do not see why 27 million older 
Americans—and that is just about how 
many older Americans there are who 
are drawing social security—every time 
we need an increase, every time we need 
a reform—and heaven knows, the chair- 
man knows the legislation better than I, 
that in this amendment reform is long 
overdue, about 2 years—should be tied to 
something that is controversial. 

For example, in the past few days, we 
have had the Magnuson amendment to 
benefit those who are unemployed. We 
have had the Hartke amendment, in- 
creasing exemptions for everyone. We 
have had the Humphrey amendment to 
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aid farmers. We have had the Williams 
amendment to aid bus owners. We have 
had the Tunney amendment regarding 
child care. We have had the Hollings 
amendment to aid people who want to 
send their kids to college and get an 
education. 

We have had the Pearson-Ribicoff 
amendment for both city and farm folks 
who were unemployed. But we cannot 
do that for 27 million older Americans. 
Why? It is because that provision is tied 
to a very controversial bill, and the ad- 
ministration—and I disagree with them 
heartily—and some of the people in the 
House and some of the people in the Sen- 
ate say that we can get an unpleasant 
or a controversial bill and tie it up with 
social security. I think we should get over 
that hangup. We should let social secu- 
rity stand on its own and let the welfare 
system stand on its own. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, might I say 
to the Senator that I seriously considered 
offering the amendment the Senator has 
at the desk. I would have liked to do it. 
However, I discovered that those at the 
White House were determined not to let 
us pass the social security bill without 
an answer on the family assistance plan 
one way or the other. 

I was determined, and I am satis- 
fied in my own mind, that even if we 
could succeed here—and I do not think 
we can pass this bill until we have finally 
either defeated the family assistance 
plan or given some kind of an answer in 
the terms of an alternative to it—but 
even if we did, I am fully convinced that 
when we meet with the House, the chair- 
man and the ranking members of that 
committee—two very fine Members of 
the Congress, able statesmen, Repre- 
sentative Mitts and Representative 
Byrnes—will take the attitude that since 
we are not willing to talk to them about 
something that they have sent us, they 
will not talk to us about our proposal. 

Nothing will happen. In all that time 
we will be at loggerheads with those peo- 
ple and delaying matters that much 
longer. 

Everyone wants to do it by the ground 
rules that they themselves favor. I do 
not blame anyone for that. I would like 
to pass everything in the bill without the 
family assistance plan. Many would like 
to pass it with the family assistance plan. 
That matter will have to be fought out, 
and should be, on its own merits. 

I criticized the House when they would 
not talk to us after we passed the social 
security bill last year. The House would 
not even talk to us. They would not even 
pick the bill up off the desk. And the so- 
cial security benefit increase was held 
hostage to the family assistance plan. 

However, I did succeed this year in 
getting through an amendment to pay 
the 10 percent social security increase, 
and that is now law. We put it on the 
debt limit bill and persuaded the House 
to let that go through while they were 
preparing their new social security bill, 
H.R. 1, and getting it to us. 

We have had some cooperation. How- 
ever, I can promise the Senator that, if 
I was ever convinced of anything in my 
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life, I am convinced beyond any perad- 
venture of doubt that Representative 
MILLs and Representative Burns will not 
talk to us about ‘this bill unless we are 
willing to talk to them about theirs. If 
we are not willing to talk to them about 
their measure, they will not talk to us 
about ours. 

They are not arbitrary or unreason- 
able men. They know that they speak 
for the House of Representatives and 
they know that the House is a coequal 
body. Iam afraid that they are under the 
impression that the House is a superior 
body. But they will not yield for a mo- 
ment so long as the Constitution says 
that the House shall initiate revenue 
bills. 

They have ways of saying no which 
are absolutely beyond any peradventure 
of being misunderstood. There is no doubt 
that they will not take it, All we can ever 
do, if we ever get there—and I have my 
serious doubts of that—is argue and 
struggle with them and then come back 
and inform the Senate that they will not 
agree with it, which is something we al- 
ready knew to begin with. 

I have been through it. I can tell the 
Senator that they are not mean or un- 
fair. But they are tough, and they know 
when they want to take a stand, They do 
not have the same rules in the House that 
we have in the Senate. Â 

When I hear about democracy and 
think of the rule they haye in the House 
of Representatives where the House 
might agree with the Senate 99 percent, 
but yet when the Senate sends them an 
amendment, one man might not agree to 
picking up the piece of paper off the 
Speaker’s desk and there is nothing the 
other 99 percent can do. 

When I see that kind of arbitrary situ- 
ation under the House rules, it makes 
me wonder how democratic a body the 
House is. However, that is how it is. And 
we have to live with that and do the best 
we can under the circumstances. 

I am fully convinced that the Senator 
from Connecticut is right and that the 
President is right about this matter. I 
am fully convinced that the Senator from 
Utah is right. And. while I agree, so far 
as I know, with everything in the amend- 
ment with perhaps one or two minor 
differences, I would be the first to say 
that we would do our best, but that it 
would be very difficult to achieve what 
he wants. We would have a fight on the 
family assistance plan and, whether we 
like it or not, we cannot bypass that. 

Here is an amendment the Ribicoff 
amendment, that is 133 pages long. 
Frankly, if I do say so, the word of the 
Senator from Connecticut is just as good 
as that of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. When they say they will do some- 
thing, they will. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr, President, I yield 
to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I thor- 
oughly agree. I think that we have to 
make up our mind today whether we will 
proceed with the social security or 
whether we will proceed with welfare 
reform. 

Iam 100 percent in favor of the meas- 
ure the Senator from Connecticut put 
together on welfare reform. I am a co- 
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sponsor and I am honored to be on that 
program with him. 

I see a situation developing here on 
the floor in which every Senator is going 
to be faced with the fact that either we 
stay until January 3 or we get on with 
the job. I agree with the Senator from 
Florida. The provisions of H.R. 1 are 
wholly inadequate. They are not good 
enough for the old people. We are prob- 
ably doing nothing for them. 

There is an amendment at the desk 
which has been there for maybe 2 
months, ever since the House bill was re- 
ported. I put it on the desk so that every- 
one would know that I was going to press 
for a 10-percent increase on social secu- 
rity. 

The Senator from Florida is going for 
only 5 percent. As of now, it should be 
at least a 10-percent increase in social 
security if we want to give them any- 
thing. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Florida provides for 5 months’ waiting 
time before eligibility for disability ben- 
efits, whereas my amendment provides 
for only 3 months. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Florida does nothing to improve the 
ELR. 1 provision about the dropout years. 
It does nothing about the definition of 
disability. It does nothing to improve the 
H.R. 1 provision for a special minimum 
benefit. It does nothing to equalize cov- 
erage for men and women. It does noth- 
ing about combining parts A and B of 
medicare. He does nothing about cover- 
ing prescription drugs under medicare; 
he does nothing about covering eye- 
glasses; he does nothing about covering 
hearing aids; he does nothing about cov- 
ering what I say are false teeth, but my 
wife says are dentures. Whatever we call 
them, his amendment does nothing about 
that. 

It does nothing about the recommen- 
dation of the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare yesterday when he 
said we were going on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. The Department opposed it, but 
they have changed their minds and now 
come up with that recommendation. 

If we start now on Social Security 
amendments, we will be here for a long, 
long time. It is only by virtue of the fact 
that we will have to adjourn sine die 
that we will have to stop without doing 
a better job than the Gurney amend- 
ment does. It does not do half enough 
for the old people. If we want to do 
something for them, we should not just 
give them a lot of sweet talk. I do not 
like the sweet talk. That is why my 49 
amendments are at the desk. 

I have said repeatedly on the floor 
of the Senate that I would not call up 
these amendments unless the door is 
opened by others. I am saying to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
and to the distinguished ranking minor- 
ity member of the committee that I am 
still prepared to live by that statement. 
I know the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut stated on the floor of the 
Senate that he will introduce his welfare 
reform proposal, and if he does not do 
so I will. That is not all. We will prob- 
ably have other proposals to add to the 
bill. The Senator from New Mexico is 
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in the Chamber. One of the greatest 
reforms and opportunities given to elder- 
ly people was the King-Anderson bill. 
That was medicare. 

Mr. President, we can get the job done 
but not if the Senate is going to combine 
all this important social legislation with 
the revenue bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I will vote to table the Gurney 
amendment to H.R. 10947. My decision 
to support the tabling motion is based on 
my belief that H.R. 10947 is not the 
proper bill to which this amendment 
should be offered. 

H.R. 10947 is a tax bill which is de- 
signed to stimulate and improve this 
country’s current economic situation. It 
is essential to the economic stability of 
this country that this measure be en- 
acted as soon as possible. I think all of 
us are aware of the position which has 
been consistently taken by the House 
conferees, and we all know that they 
would not accept the pending amend- 
ment, even if it were adopted to the 
Senate version of H.R. 10947. Therefore, 
to attach this amendment to H.R. 10947 
would be a futile gesture which would ac- 
complish nothing except to unnecessar- 
ily raise the hopes of our 26 million citi- 
zens currently receiving social security 
benefits. 

Since my election to Congress, I have 
sponsored and supported legislation to 
provide realistic social security benefits, 
and to strengthen the structure and ad- 
ministration of the social security sys- 
tem. On February 18, 1971, when I in- 
troduced S. 865, to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide actuarially reduced 
social security benefits at age 60 and full 
benefits at age 62, I stated on the Senate 
floor at that time that I also favored a 
10-percent across-the-board increase in 
social security benefits. 

The Senate Finance Committee is cur- 
rently considering a new social security 
bill and I am informed that the bill will 
be reported early next year. When that 
bill is before the Senate, I shall support 
across-the-board increases and other 
needed improvements in the social se- 
curity system. In addition, I will offer 
S. 865 as an amendment to the com- 
mittee bill if the provisions of S. 865 are 
not included in the bill as reported by the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

Mr. President, one Member has al- 
ready informed me that he has 50 
amendments dealing with social security 
which he will offer if this bill is “opened 
up” to this area of legislation. There- 
fore, even though I support the objectives 
of the Gurney amendment, and applaud 
Senator Gurney for his efforts and his 
objective, I am voting to table it because 
I fear that if the bill is opened to such 
amendments, this bill—encompassing 
phase I of the President’s economic pro- 
posals—will not see final action in the 
Senate for a long time to come. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I have 
already indicated to the Senator from 
Florida what I think is the practical and 
realistic thing to do. But I imagine he 
must have tears running down his cheeks 
as he has listened to the explanations as 
to why it is impossible to find money in 
the Treasury to help 21 million older 
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folks while at the same time we are to 
be confronted with an amendment that 
will dip deeply into the Treasury to 
finance the campaigns of politicians. As 
I understand it, the amendment will pro- 
vide for a checkoff on the income tax 
form, which will assure a $6 million cam- 
paign kitty for George Wallace, for ex- 
ample. That should just about guarantee 
that he would be a candidate again. 

If the campaign checkoff amendment 
is agreed to, it would require the reprint- 
ing of income tax forms for 1972 which 
have already been printed by the Treas- 
ury Department. Nobody knows exactly 
what adoption of the amendment would 
cost. But I understand that the provi- 
sions would cost approximately $100 mil- 
lion, That is the money of taxpayers. 

There have been no hearings, and if 
the amendment were agreed to in the 
Senate, apparently the Senate would ex- 
pect the House to agree to it without de- 
bate. It seems to me the taxpayers should 
know something about this amend- 
ment—a lot more than they know now. 
It seems incredible to me that the argu- 
ment made against the social security 
amendment of the Senator from Florida 
could be made and the Senate will still 
be confronted with other amendments, 
like the campaign financing amendment, 
which should not be considered as part 
of this tax package but as separate legis- 
lation. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly would like to commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan, the 
Republican whip, for the remarks he 
made on the campaign proposal. 

As far as the social security amend- 
ments are concerned, there haye been 
two hearings in the House, one hearing 
in the Senate and the amendments have 
been, around here for 2 years. 

For the life of me I cannot see how 
this body would table these amendments 
and then go ahead with the campaign 
proposal that has not had hearings and 
which deals with an unrelated subject, 
and pass it. 

In that connection, I wish to say that 
I think it is the obligation of every poli- 
tician, if he wants to serve in public of- 
fice, to raise his own money and get him- 
self elected. When he starts depending 
on the taxpayers to have some sort of 
checkoff dues system at tax time to raise 
money for us to run for the Senate, the 
House, or the Presidency, we have 
reached a sad state of affairs in the polit- 
ical life of America. I hope whatever hap- 
pens to my amendment, the campaign 
amendment is killed. If my amendment is 
tabled, then the other one also has to be 
tabled. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr, BENNETT. Mr. President, in view 
of all the discussion, I move that the 
amendment of the Senator from Florida 
be tabled. 

Mr. GURNEY. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 
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The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Utah (Mr, BENNETT) to ta- 
ble the amendment of the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. Gurney). The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Bayn), the Senator from North Car- 
olina (Mr. Ervin), and the Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. MCINTYRE) are nec- 
essarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. ErvIn) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT) is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Ohio (Mr. Saxse) is 
absent on official business, 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Kansas (Mr. DoLE) 
and the Senator from Maryland (Mr. Ma- 
THIAS) are detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 81, 
nays 11, as follows: 

[No. 352 Leg.] 
YEAS—81 


Fannin 
Fong 
Fulbright 
Gambrell 
Goldwater 


Hollings 
Hruska 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javits 
Jordan, N.C. 
Jordan, Idaho 
Kennedy 
Long 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McGee 
McGovern 
NAYS—11 


Metcalf 
Miller 
Packwood 
Pastore 
NOT VOTING—8 


Ervin Mundt 
Bayh Mathias Saxbe 
Dole McIntyre 

So Mr. BENNETT’s motion to lay Mr. 
GuURNEY’s amendment on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 679 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In ac- 
cordance with the previous order, the 
Chair lays before the Senate the amend- 
ment No. 679 of the Senator from Il- 
linois (Mr. Percy), which the clerk will 
state. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

At the end of the bill, add the following 
new title: 


Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Taft 
Talmadge 
Tower 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Williams 


Ellender Young 


Pearson 
Percy 
Thurmond 


Chiles 
Dominick 
Gurney 
McClellan 


Allott 
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TITLE VUII—FISCAL RELIEF FOR STATES 
WITH RESPECT TO STATE PUBLIC AS- 
SISTANCE PROGRAMS 

FISCAL RELIEF FOR STATES 


Sec. 801. Title XI of the Social Security 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new section: 

“FISCAL RELIEF FOR STATES 


“Sec. 1122. (a) The Secretary shall, subject 
to subsection (c), pay to any State (other 
than the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
Guam, or the Virgin Islands) which has a 
State plan approved under title I, X, XIV, 
or XVI, or part A of title IV, of this Act, for 
each quarter beginning after June 30, 1971, 
in addition to the amounts (if any) other- 
wise payable to such State under such title 
on account of expenditures as cash assist- 
ance, an amount equal to the excess (if 
any) of— 

“(1) an amount equal to the lesser of— 

“(A) the amount of the non-Federal share 
of the expenditures, under the State plan 
approved under such title or such part A 
(as the case may be), as cash assistance for 
such quarter (not counting any part of such 
expenditures which is in excess of the 
amount of the expenditures which would 
have been made as cash assistance under 
such plan if such plan had remained as it 
was in effect on June 30, 1971), or 

“(B) an amount equal to 125 per centum 
of the amount referred to in clause (2), over 

“(2) an amount equal to 100 per centum 
of the non-Federal share of the total aver- 
age quarterly expenditures, under such plan, 
as cash assistance during the four-quarter 
period ending June 30, 1971. 

“(b) For purposes of subsection (a), the 
non-Federal share of expenditures for any 
quarter under a State plan approved under 
title I, X, XIV, or XVI, or part A of title IV, 
of this Act as cash assistance referred to in 
subsection (a)(1), means the excess of— 

“(1) the total expenditures for such quar- 
ter under such plan as, respectively, (A) old- 
age assistance, (B) aid to the blind, (C) aid 
to the disabled, (D) aid to the aged, blind 
or disabled, and (E) aid to families with de- 
pendent children, over 

“(2) the amounts determined for such 
quarter for such State with respect to such 
expenditures under, respectively, sections 3, 
403, 1003, 1403, and 1603 of this Act and (in 
the case of a plan approved under title I or 
X) under section 9 of the Act of April 19, 
1950. 

“(c) No payment under this section shall 
be made for any quarter to any State on 
account of expenditures, as cash assistance 
under a State plan of such State if— 

“(1) the standards, under the plan, for 
determining eligibility for, or the amount of, 
cash assistance to individuals under such 
plan have been so changed as to be less 
favorable, to all (or any substantial class or 
category) of the applicants for or recipients 
of such assistance under the plan, than the 
standards provided for such purpose under 
such plan as in effect on June 30, 1971, and 

“(2) the amount of the non-Federal share 
of the expenditures, under such plan, as cash 
assistance for such quarter is less than 150 
per centum of the non-Federal share of the 
expenditures, under the State plan, as cash 
assistance for the quarter ending June 30, 
1971.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, by request 
of the Senator from Illinois, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
informs the Senator from New York 
there is no time limitation on this 
amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that amendment No. 
679 be modified by changing the essen- 
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tial operative dates in one case from 
June 1, 1972, to June 30, 1971, which 
would limit the operation of this amend- 
ment to 1 year, and in another case a 
limitation date on the time for determin- 
ing total expenditures which is recorded 
in the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator suspend until order is restored? 
The Senate will be in order. 

The Senator from New York may 
proceed 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I will start 
over again. 

I ask unanimous consent that a num- 
ber of changes be made in the amend- 
ment. 

First, Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. Is unanimous consent necessary, 
in view of the fact that there is no 
unanimous-consent agreement on time 
on this amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. So unanimous consent is 
not necessary? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. I send to the desk a series 
of modifications in the amendment, and 
ask that they be stated for the informa- 
tion of Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 2, line 5, insert after 1971, “and 
prior to July 1, 1972.” 

On page 2, line 17, strike out “June 30, 
1971” and insert in lieu thereof, “December 
31, 1970.” 

On page 2, line 24, strike out “June 30, 
1971” and insert in lieu thereof, “December 
31, 1970.” 

On page 4, line 5, strike out “June 30, 
1971” and insert in lieu thereof, “December 
31, 1970.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. I understand the Chair 
to rule no unanimous consent is required 
in this situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator from Illinois were offering the 
amendments, it would not require unan- 
imous consent. Because the Senator from 
New York is acting on behalf of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, it would require unan- 
imous consent. 

Mr. JAVITS. I would then ask, as a 
matter of accommodation to the Senator 
from Illinois, that there be no objec- 
tion to this proceeding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. INOUYE. Will the Senator accept 
further modifications to include in the 
amendment the people of Guam, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands? 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator be good 
enough to wait until Senator Percy gets 
back? I would be unable to do so on his 
behalf. 
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The Senator from Illinois wishes me 
to explain to the Senate that the reasons 
for the amendments to his amendment 
are the following: 

First, the cutback of the date to July 1, 
1972 results in making it a l-year in- 
stead of a 2-year operative period for 
this amendment to take effect. The re- 
sult of cutting back the date when the 
amendment freezes benefit levels which 
various States share from June 30, 1971 
to December 31, 1970 is to deal with the 
problem of eight States where welfare 
cutbacks were made prior to June 30, 
1971. Hence, if the amendment took ef- 
fect with the benefit levels frozen at 
June 30, 1971, certain of the recipients, 
who had already had cutbacks, would 
have further cutbacks, and therefore the 
date of December 31, 1970, avoids that 
situation and retains the status quo 
among the States, as these cutbacks were 
dictated by the relationship between the 
States and the Federal Government. 

The eight States which are benefited 
under Senator Prercy’s amendment by 
that particular change are Alabama, 
Delaware, Georgia, Louisiana, New 
Mexico, New York, South Dakota, and 
Washington. May I say at once that as 
far as my State of New York is con- 
cerned, though I shall vote with Senator 
Percy, it does not represent, according 
to the facts and figures as analyzed for 
me by our State authorities, any ap- 
preciable matter for the State of New 
York, so I do not speak personally. It is 
just my conviction that this is a very 
desirable amendment in terms of the 
totality of the country, rather than its 
having any particular benefit for New 
York. For New York, it makes a modest 
difference, but it does not mean enough 
for us to have offered such an amend- 
ment, or for me necessarily to join in it, 
except as a matter of conviction as a 
Senator. 

Mr. President, the welfare problem is 
probably the most difficult for all of the 
States, for my State as well as most other 
States; and for the great cities, of course, 
it is simply unbelievable. The increases 
in the welfare rolls, in the course of the 
last years, have run to 200 and 300 per- 
cent in the larger cities, and the city of 
New York, being the largest, gets the 
worst rap in that regard. 

What has happened is literally a mas- 
sive demographic shift of the population 
of the country, and the artificial—be- 
cause today, in economic and social 
terms, they are  artifiicial—barriers 
drawn around cities by prerevolutionary 
political lines have literally stranded 
them, without any real economic or social 


One can move, I suppose, from any 
major city into its suburbs, and they are 
absolutely indistinguishable. That is cer- 
tainly true of the city of New York. 
Moving between New York City and any 
one of our major boroughs, you would 
not know it unless you saw a sign. That 
is true in social and economic terms. 

This has happened because of the 
diminution in the farm population; with 
the heavy emphasis upon farm popula- 
tion in the South, there have been most 
drastic shifts of population in our coun- 
try, substituting for the normal tax-pay- 
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ing or rate-paying middle class of the 
cities an enormous population of very 
low income, and, in addition to having a 
very low income, having grave shortages 
in skills and tremendous social problems 
attributable to racial and economic back- 
ground, as in the city of New York, where 
today probably somewhere between one- 
quarter and 30 percent of the city is com- 
posed of blacks and Puerto Ricans. 

In due course, they will be splendid 
citizens, and we will be happy that they 
came. But right now it is very tough, 
because this is the period of change and 
gestation, 

I saw figures this morning on one city 
which were really unbelievable. The city 
of Boston, where the shift has had less 
of an impact, perhaps, than on Detroit, 
Chicago, or any of a number of other 
great cities, in the committee presided 
over by the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. RrsicorF) we saw in 10 years, a 14 
percent—which is unbelievable in terms 
of magnitude—population shift from the 
central city of Boston to its suburbs and 
the shift that went with that of the so- 
called minority population—that is, the 
new population who were welfare clients, 
and so forth—was infinitesimal. The shift 
was definitely the white middle-class 
population. Of course, this erodes the tax 
base, which creates new welfare and a 
mass of other problems, and it lessens 
the effectiveness of schooling and creates 
segregation problems, de facto segrega- 
tion problems in schools, and so forth. 

This enormous welfare crisis has liter- 
ally broken the backs of the States and 
the cities. Even my own State of New 
York, which Governor Rockefeller has 
run so magnificently in terms of finance 
for many years, now just cannot do any- 
thing except cut back. It cannot borrow; 
it cannot tax. It simply must cut back. 
At this point, the cutback is to the bone; 
because people really are being reduced 
and being placed in conditions of very 
serious want by the nature of the cut- 
backs which must, because of the terrible 
situation we face, be indiscriminate. 

Because the President put over the 
family assistance plan for a year, and the 
crisis is now rather than a year from 
now, this amendment proposes that with 
respect to up to 25 percent of previous 
welfare payments, the United States 
shall, for 1 year, take up the slack of the 
excess of payments in this fiscal year on 
welfare against the previous fiscal year. 

Mr. President, Senator STEVENSON, 
Senator Percy’s colleague from Illinois, 
is very informed on this subject. He has 
indicated to me his desire to explain it in 
detail, and I, therefore, yield the floor. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, first, 
I commend the senior Senator from New 
York for his characteristically lucid ex- 
position on this critical subject. 

I also commend the senior Senator 
from Illinois for the submission of this 
amendment for emergency welfare relief. 

It does not take any elaboration to 
persuade Members of this body that we 
do face in the country a crisis, a welfare 
emergency. It is an emergency which 
exists in Illinois; it exists in most States 
of the Union. I am somewhat troubled by 
the circumstances which led to this emer- 
gency. There, it seems to me, is an ex- 
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ample of how unresponsive our political 
system can be. It has been clear for years 
that the Nation’s approach to welfare has 
been on a collision course with disaster. 

The President first proposed welfare 
reform early in 1969, but, although his 
proposal passed the House, the Senate 
was unable to act upon it before the 91st 
Congress ended. A revised version of wel- 
fare reform, H.R. 1, was introduced al- 
most a year ago, and it still has not been 
acted upon and approved in any form by 
Congress. 

Our legislative body at the national 
level, aware of a crisis which has been 
growing for many years, has failed—and 
has continued to this moment its fail- 
ure—to act. 

Now that we have ignored major wel- 
fare reform, it becomes necessary to 
consider emergency relief. It is unfortu- 
nate that we face this necessity. It would 
be far better, in my judgment, if we could 
face up to the need for permanent legis- 
lation for a major overhaul of our whole 
welfare system. I am concerned, too, 
that the circumstances which have 
helped create this emergency May now 
continue it. 

The amendment offered by the senior 
Senator from Illinois is not, as the Sena- 
tor from New York has explained, perma- 
nent legislation. It is 1-year legislation. 
It is simply intended to help the States, 
to tide them over a very difficult period, 
during which Congress will, hopefully, act 
upon permanent legislation. 

I think many of us may have hoped, 
as I did, that the Emergency Employ- 
ment Act would provide at least some 
major temporary relief. 

I should like to share with the Senate 
some figures on what has become of the 
assistance to the State of Illinois under 
the Emergency Employment Act. It has 
not begun to solve or even help our prob- 
lems in Cook County. 

The State of Illinois received $47 mil- 
lion under the Emergency Employment 
Act. Of that sum, 37 percent was allo- 
cated to Cook County. Cook County has 
52 percent of the unemployment in the 
State of Illinois. Cook County has 74 per- 
cent of the welfare recipients in the State 
of Illinois. But it receives 37 percent of 
the $47 million allocated to the State 
under the Emergency Employment Act. 

I have tried to persuade the Depart- 
ment of Labor to correct this imbalance 
and to help out in Cook County, but the 
executive branch—the Secretary of Labor 
in this case—has not been any more 
responsive than has the Legislature. The 
Secretary has retained within his con- 
trol $35 million in discretionary section 
5 Emergency Employment Act funds. 
These are funds which could be made 
available throughout the country, in- 
cluding Cook County, for the purpose of 
hiring people in need of work, for public 
services, who otherwise end up on the 
welfare roll. 

With no response from the executive 
branch, there is little left, it seems to me, 
except for Congress at this point to 
adopt emergency legislation which would 
tide us over until such time as we can act 
on permanent legislation; and in the 
meantime save a great deal of financial 
difficulty for States and, more important, 
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a great deal of personal distress for suf- 
fering people. 

I hope very much that the Senate will 
act favorably on the amendment which 
has been offered by my colleague from 
the State of Illinois. 

I yield the floor, 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I deeply 
appreciate Senator Javits bringing up 
this amendment for me in my absence. 
I appreciate the support that has been 
offered by my colleague, Senator STE- 
VENSON, a cosponsor of the amendment, 
who, as a former treasurer of the State 
of Illinois, is intimately acquainted with 
our financial problems, shared by INi- 
nois and all States today. 

Therefore, on behalf of Senators 
STEVENSON, BROCK, BROOKE, MCGOVERN, 
Harris, TUNNEY, CHURCH, BAYH and my- 
self, I called up amendment No, 679. This 
amendment would offer emergency fi- 
nancial relief to the States of this coun- 
try to help them solve the welfare crises 
which many of them are facing. 

I also offer the amendment on behalf 
of 21 Governors, who have stated to me 
their support for it and their desperate 
need for the funds it will provide. The 
21 State chief executives who are behind 
this amendment are Governors Ogilvie 
of Illinois, Carter of Georgia, Anderson 
of Montana, Egan of Alaska, Askew of 
Florida, Smith of Texas, Peterson of Del- 
aware, Kneip of South Dakota, Dunn of 
Tennessee, O'Callaghan of Nevada, Hol- 
ton of Virginia, Andrus of Idaho, Licht 
of Rhode Island, Shapp of Pennsylvania, 
Scott of North Carolina, Docking of 
Kansas, McKeithen of Louisiana, Mes- 
kill of Connecticut, Whitcomb of Indi- 
ana, Ray of Iowa. and Love of Colorado. 

Mr. President, I offer this amendment 
reluctantly. I had originally hoped that 
it would not be necessary to bring up the 
subject of welfare during consideration 
of the tax bill. But we cannot ignore those 
millions of Americans who have inade- 
quate food, clothing or shelter, and who 
have been lopped off State relief rolls 
in the past weeks, days or months because 
of a lack of available State funds. We are 
all aware of the fact that the Governors 
and States of this country are staggering 
under crushing deficits and cannot find 
the money to pay for both welfare costs 
and other urgent State needs as well. 
Governors of many States are being 
forced to make cruel choices—between 
funds for welfare recipients and funds for 
education, for mental health, for envi- 
ronmental protection, and for.a variety 
of other pressing needs. Mr. President, it 
should not be necessary for the Gov- 
ernors to have to make choices such as 
this. 

Mr. President, the bill as reported from 
the Senate Finance Committee does 
nothing for the poor of this land. Even 
as amended on the floor of this Senate, 
it does nothing for the very poor. You get 
tax relief from this bill if you have the 
money to buy a car, if you are an ex- 
porter, if you are a highway contractor, 
if you are a corporation, if you earn 
enough money to pay taxes. But you get 
nothing if you are poor and cannot earn 
an income. The attitude of this bill seems 
to be “Let them eat ADR's.” 
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As reported from the committee, the 
bill will put money in your pocket: 

If you are buying capital equipment. 

If you own a livestock herd. 

If you are a big utility. 

If you are a corporation with depreci- 
able property. 

If you have children in day-care cen- 
ters and are a taxpayer. 

If you are buying a new car. 

If you are buying a new truck. 

If you are an exporter. 

As amended on the floor, the bill will 
help you: 

If you are buying a new bus. 

If you are buying farm equipment. 

If you are buying garbage trucks. 

But there is nothing in this bill for 
the very poor—those who lack food, shel- 
ter, and clothing. 

Mr. President, the bill also does noth- 
ing to help alleviate the budget problems 
of the States. The States are staggering 
under the welfare burden, This amend- 
ment is offered, quite simply, to prevent 
the States from going bankrupt. 

The debate a year ago centered on the 
most appropriate form to get aid to the 
States. We discussed whether the aid 
should take the form of federalization 
of the welfare system or revenue sharing. 
The debate was on how best to get money 
to the States, not whether there should 
be aid. 

We now are even more acutely aware 
of the extent of the States’ fiscal crisis. 
We now know where the money should 
go—to help the aged, the blind, the dis- 
abled. The question is whether it is going 
to get there in time to have any effect. 
Mr. President, the States are not cut- 
ting back on benefits to the blind, the 
disabled, and the aged because they are 
heartless. They have been forced to be- 
cause they are running out of money. 

Mr. President, there have been fears ex- 
pressed both in this body and outside 
that my amendment would delay and 
slow down the impetus for H.R. 1, the 
welfare reform bill. I do not think this is 
true. 

Mr. President, to allay some of these 
fears, Senator Javits has, on my behalf, 
asked for modification of my amendment 
to limit its provisions strictly to fiscal 
1972. That way no one can argue that 
this amendment will delay the enactment 
of H.R. 1, because, even in its original 
version, welfare reform would not have 
gone into effect by July 1, 1972. In view 
of the additional postponement requested 
by the President under his new economic 
policy, there is no way that adoption of 
this amendment can delay enactment of 
E.R, 1. 

And, Mr. President, the argument that 
this amendment would delay the enact- 
ment of H.R. 1, assumes that H.R. 1 will 
be enacted, a debatable assumption at 
best. Although I support it, I am not 
confident that H.R. 1 will be enacted. 
The Congress has debated welfare re- 
form since the President requested it in 
August of 1969. And we have had noth- 
ing to vote on in this body to date. Noth- 
ing. And even if we enacted welfare re- 
form today, it would not help poor people 
or the States before July 1973. 

Mr. President, why should the poor of 
this country pay the price for congres- 
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sional delay? Why should the taxpayers 
of all States pay the price of congres- 
sional delay? 

Mr. President, the Governor of my 
State, Richard Ogilvie, did not ask me to 
offer this amendment in an effort to de- 
lay welfare reform. He was the first Gov- 
ernor to publicly support the President’s 
family assistance plan in 1970. He has 
not wavered in his support of welfare re- 
form. But what are he and the other 
Governors to do about their fiscal crises 
as Congress procrastinates on H.R. 1? 

Mr. President, the amendment I am 
offering today, the emergency welfare re- 
lief amendment to H.R. 10947, is to try to 
help resolve the fiscal plight of our States 
due to the welfare crisis. 

A decade of liberalization and expan- 
sion of the Nation’s welfare programs has 
finally come to a halt. State after State 
is cutting back on public assistance pro- 
grams. A July HEW announcement 
showed 22 States making sharp reduc- 
tions in welfare benefits and almost all 
other States considering or making 
changes in their welfare programs: 

New York and New Jersey have cut 
payments back by 10 percent. 

Kansas has reduced its ADC payments. 

Maine and New Jersey have dropped 
their aid program for dependent children 
with an unemployed father in the house. 

North Dakota, South Carolina, Utah, 
Alaska and New Jersey have reduced 
benefits for the elderly. 

Illinois has made cutbacks in its gen- 
eral assistance program. 

Although residency requirements have 
been declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court, several States, including 
Illinois, have tried to put them into effect 
to forbid aid to those coming from out- 
side the State. 

In Texas this year, voters in a state- 
wide referendum voted no when their 
State legislature proposed liberalizing a 
stringent maximum for welfare costs 
established by the State constitution. 

Reports from State capitals illustrate 
the crisis nature of the situation. Wel- 
fare departments in at least 20 States 
entered the calendar year 1971 with a 
deficit that required additional appro- 
priations from their legislatures. Illinois, 
for example, faces a $180 million welfare 
deficit in this current fiscal year. 

Four sets of figures further indicate 
what has happened to welfare costs 
across the country over a span of 35 
years: According to the Social and Re- 
habilitation Service, in 1936, total wel- 
fare expenditures—Federal, State and 
local—were $350 million. By 1950, costs 
had risen to $2.489 billion; in 1960, to 
$4.039 billion; and in 1970, to $14.347 bil- 
lion. In three and a half decades welfare 
costs have increased 4,099 percent, with 
no end in sight. 

The States’ reaction to skyrocketing 
welfare costs only dramatizes what has 
been clear for some time: State taxpay- 
ers are fed up with the welfare morass. 
They have borne an increasing burden 
over the years to perpetuate an unwork- 
able system deplored by everyone, and 
they, finally, have said, “enough.” The 
States, therefore, have no resources left 
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for additional welfare help. Federal Gov- 
ernment action is essential. Yet, the wel- 
fare reform legislation remains in com- 
mittee in the Senate without any hope of 
action this year. 

I see no alternative at this point but 
to propose an emergency welfare relief 
measure that would bring the States ad- 
ditional financial help, for the human 
costs of what some have termed “meat 
ax cuts” is very real, and to many, 
agonizing. In legislative bodies we tend 
to slip into impersonal jargons. When we 
speak of welfare, we discuss benefit 
levels, eligibility rules or work require- 
ments. We forget, sometimes, that behind 
these words are real people, mostly chil- 
dren, and old, blind and disabled people. 
Welfare cutbacks mean that these people 
who are already living in want, depriva- 
tion and desperation will have even less 
food on their plates, even less access to 
proper medical care, and even less hope. 

Today, I ask my colleagues to support 
me in this stopgap measure to help 
mitigate the human damage of welfare 
cutbacks and bring States short term 
fiscal relief until welfare reform takes 
place. My emergency welfare relief 
amendment would protect States from a 
25-percent increase in welfare costs over 
their June 30, 1971 expenditures. Federal 
spending has been made close ended in 
this legislation to insure welfare cost 
control. 

Mr. President, this bill embodies the 
thoughts of Governor Ogilvie of Illinois 
and other Governors with whom he has 
worked in trying to find a solution for 
the States to the welfare crisis that has 
them staggering. 

This bill would cost about $1 billion. 
This compares to the additional $5.5 bil- 
lion that implementation of welfare re- 
form would cost or the $5 billion cost of 
general revenue sharing per year. 

Mr. President, this money is to help 
solve an immediate crisis our States are 
facing with welfare. It is for a specified 
purpose for a specified period of time. 
Hopefully, reform of the welfare system 
can be accomplished by Congress within 
the next year to be implemented within 
the next couple of years. But in the 
meantime, our States need emergency 
financial assistance for their welfare 
costs and that is what this amendment 
today is designed to do. 

I would like to state that my reluctance 
to attach my amendment to this bill was 
somewhat overcome when I realized the 
dire necessity of many of the people that 
welfare is aimed at helping. After all of 
this information, including our own, 
about what the States have done to cut 
down on the abuses in the welfare sys- 
tem, it is, after all, their responsibility to 
do this. I fully support work require- 
ments and have always supported work 
requirements for welfare recipients. I 
fully support every option to be taken 
by the State to cut out welfare paid to 
people who do not need it. I fully sup- 
port every effort to try to find ways so 
that college students cannot get together 
in a commune and say that they are a 
family and then get welfare and food 
stamps or commodity food distribution, 
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whatever it may be, when their parents 
are taking them as tax deductions, and 
they are away at school and could work. 
There are many abuses of the welfare 
system, including some people on welfare 
that simply are there because they would 
rather not work. But I would say that 
the incidence of the latter category is 
small, 

My own experience in trying to find 
ways to help reduce the cost of welfare 
has been that these people are on wel- 
fare—95 percent of them—essentially be- 
cause they simply cannot find employ- 
ment. They have, either because of their 
physical disability or physical condition, 
been unable to be available for employ- 
ment. Or they either have a deficient 
education or skill which disqualifies them 
for the kind of employment that is avail- 
able. So, we are not talking about knock- 
ing off the welfare rolls people that 
should not be there. 

Iam assuming that if we believe in the 
federal system, and if we believe in gov- 
ernment being close to the people that, 
for the most part, the counties, town- 
ships, and States are doing a reason- 
ably good job of trying constantly to 
screen their welfare rolls to take off the 
deadbeats and those that do not belong 
there in the first place. 

I have confidence that the list of the 
Governors whose names I read, many 
of them coming from conservative States 
and conservative parts of the country, 
are not the kind of Governors looking 
for a Federal handout or looking only 
for the Federal Government to pick up 
their problems. They have a real prob- 
lem, a problem accentuated by many 
factors, not the least of which is the 
presence of an economic slow down 
which has created more unemployment 
in many parts of the country, going up 
as high as 17 percent in some areas. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana for a question. 

Mr. LONG. I gain the impression that 
this amendment is more or less tailored 
to the Illinois situation. 

Could the Senator explain to me what 
the Illinois situation is and how it de- 
veloped? 

My understanding is that this problem 
which is so acute in Illinois developed 
in considerable measure because of a 
situation there, where the State reduced 
its contributions to general assistance 
recipients in Cook County. I would ap- 
preciate it and it would help my under- 
standing of it, if the Senator could tell 
me how this situation developed, how 
this crisis arose in Cook County which 
makes this such a pressing issue in the 
Senator’s State. 

Mr. PERCY. May I first state to my 
distinguished colleague that I would not 
offer an amendment that would cost a 
great deal of money if it were simply to 
solve an Illinois problem. It is for this 
reason that, before I would offer the 
amendment, I suggested to my Governor 
that he take this up at the Governors’ 
Conference and see if it was a universal 
problem. It was the distinguished Gov- 
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ernor of West Virginia who said that 
there was a universal problem. He felt 
that we should discuss it with all the 
Governors to see what kind of solution 
this amendment would present to the 
problems they are facing with welfare. It 
is for this reason that 20-some Gover- 
nors, including the Governor of Louisi- 
ana, who cabled me— 

I strongly support immediate emergency 
legislation to provide fiscal relief from ris- 
ing welfare costs. 


I will put the entire telegram in the 
Recorp at the appropriate time. 

Mr. LONG. I am aware of the fact the 
Governor sent the Senator that tele- 
gram. I am aware of the Louisiana prob- 
lem. I have discussed it with the welfare 
administrator in Louisiana as well as 
with the Governor. I think I understand 
what the Louisiana problem is, but I am 
not sure that I understand the problem 
in the State of Illinois and how it came 
to be so pressing. 

I would say to the Senator that some 
of the Representatives from that State 
did meet with me about it and explained 
to me that there was a need for addi- 
tional fiscal help in Illinois. I would be 
willing to help the Senator, provided we 
could do something that would be on a 
formula basis that would treat all the 
States fairly. 

Mr. PERCY. Right. 

Mr. LONG. Provided it not jeopardize 
the tax bill we are trying to pass now. 
But I do not understand, even though 
I have had some information made 
available to me, how this situation de- 
veloped in Illinois that is so pressing, 
more so than in other States. 

Mr. PERCY. Let me repeat, I will be 
happy to explain the Illinois situation, 
but I do so only on the basis that, what- 
ever our situation is, the same conditions 
exist in other States, but possibly for 
different reasons. 

In Illinois, we face this kind of prob- 
lem: We have first, a constitutional re- 
quirement that does not permit us to 
incur any indebtedness for operating ex- 
penses, so that the Governor cannot 
spend any more money than he has the 
revenue for. The State legislature, im- 
posed against great resistance 2 years 
ago, for the first time in its history, an 
income tax on the people of the State of 
Ilinois, an absolutely crucial and nec- 
essary measure. But welfare costs in Illi- 
nois has increased more than 285 per- 
cent since 1966 to an unprecedented 
$1.053 billion, which State officials antic- 
ipate spending for fiscal 1972. 

What has caused such an increase in a 
State where there is not so much unem- 
ployment as in other States may be the 
fact that more people are aware of cer- 
tain rights that they had before but 
never knew about. It may also be the fact 
that we do have, of course, more children 
and a certain amount of migration. 
Nevertheless, the pattern of the escalat- 
ing costs has been going on for a num- 
ber of years, 

The tremendous increases in the State’s 
welfare caseload—up 130 percent from 
1966—has left Illinois with a $180 mil- 
lion welfare deficit. Governor Ogilvie de- 
cided immediately to put a freeze on all 
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State hiring, on all budgets, and, finally, 
he decided that he would have to cut 
back on welfare to avoid across-the- 
board cutbacks in all the welfare pro- 
grams that would, mainly, affect chil- 
dren, the aged, blind, and disabled—he 
decided to cut back on general assist- 
ance—a State program involving mainly 
single people and childless couples. 

Cutbacks in the general assistance 
program mainly affected Cook County, 
therefore, the county decided to file suit 
against the State, challenging the Gov- 
ernor’s authority to make cutbacks. The 
court decided in favor of the county, and 
enjoined the Governor from making any 
welfare cutbacks. 

Many extremely harsh things were 
said about the necessity for the cutbacks. 
Many argued that Illinois could cut back, 
especially on road construction, and a 
lot of other things before cutting back 
on welfare. The fish and wildlife program 
was mentioned as an example. But the 
State’s total fish and wildlife budget is 
$7.4 million, only 4.1 percent of the $180 
million welfare deficit. 

Governor Ogilvie, facing a court in- 
junction against welfare cutbacks and 
a State constitution prohibiting deficits, 
has no recourse but to raise taxes. How- 
ever, the thought of imposing more taxes 
just could not be justified in view of the 
fact that an income tax had been im- 
posed only 2 years ago. 

Moreover, I do not think the Governor 
could raise the taxes. Many Governors 
are faced with such situations. Where 
can they get the money from? From 
funds for mental institutions? From pri- 
mary and secondary education funds? 
That is not the way to solve this problem. 

We certainly would not want our Gov- 
ernors run out of their States on a rail 
or be tarred and feathered. Governor 
Ogilvie, in desperation, has turned to the 
Federal Government. He has said: 

There is no other source for help. We have 
been promised welfare reform. We have been 
promised revenue sharing. We have been 
counting on those sources for new revenue. 


Governor Ogilvie was the first Gov- 
ernor to support welfare reform, and he 
has supported it fully. He is also sup- 
porting revenue sharing. But nothing has 
come from these fiscal programs for 1972, 
and none is in sight for 1973. 

Because this situation affects not only 
Illinois but many other States, the 
chairman of the Governors’ Conference 
telegraphed all the Governors to support 
my amendment to provide emergency fis- 
cal relief to the States. 

The welfare problem is not an exclu- 
sively Illinois problem. It is a problem of 
all the States. The State allotment 
formula developed was the simplest and 
fairest we could possibly devise. And we 
added a ceiling to the hold-harmless pro- 
vision to insure welfare cost control. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, my reaction 
to the problem is that I would be willing, 
if we could agree on a formula, to vote 
for a measure that would provide fiscal 
relief to every State. 

I do not agree with the formula that 
the Senator has. But the billion-dollar 
figure does not stop me. My thought was 
that if we could agree upon what we 
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thought was an appropriate formula, I 
would be willing to vote to provide a bil- 
lion dollars to the States of the Union 
and then let them spend it in the way 
in which they wanted to spend it. 

Some States really should make some 
economies in their welfare program. For 
example, some States are now beginning 
to experiment on the idea of finding jobs 
for welfare recipients. 

In some States there should be econo- 
mies. For example, it has been reported 
to me that a random study in Cook 
County of their general public assistance 
program indicated that 33 percent of the 
1,200 cases studied at random were ineli- 
gible for any type of welfare payment 
and that 15 percent were eligible for 
transfer over to the Federal category 
under which Illinois would then have 
Federal matching and, of course, save at 
least half of the cost of the welfare pay- 
ment. 

It is my understanding that it was in 
this general assistance program that the 
State cut back on its sharing in Cook 
County. Just the proper administration 
of the program would appear to offer a 
saving of 40 percent. The State ought to 
save that before we have to make it up 
for them. 

In New York City, under their general 
assistance program, the State undertook 
to require that employable persons pick 
up their welfare checks at the State em- 
ployment office, with the State employ- 
ment office attempting to refer people to 
jobs or to get them to do some work for 
the welfare money they were drawing. 
The State found that 18 percent did not 
even show up to pick up their checks. 
Before New York comes to us and asks 
the Federal Government to pick up the 
tab for New York for their general as- 
sistance program, the least they can do 
is to take off the rolls the 18 percent 
that did not bother to pick up their 
checks. 

It would appear that if the State of 
New York is not sufficiently anxious to 
get the money to the recipients in New 
York City, to mail the checks to them or 
deliver them to the homes, some of the 
recipients are not sufficiently interested 
to pick them up because somebody might 
ask them to do a lick of work. That is 
part of the problem, I guess. 

The Governor of Maryland is looking 
into the welfare program in his State. 
And the last estimates I saw were to the 
effect that they will save $18 million if 
they take the cheaters off the welfare 
rolls, If I remember correctly, they found 
one person in Maryland who was getting 
$11,000 a year in welfare payments under 
various names. 

In this sample of general assistance 
recipients in Chicago, one-third of the 
recipients were totally ineligible for wel- 
fare and 15 percent were eligible for 
transfer to the Federal category. Certain- 
ly the one-third who were ineligible ought 
to be taken off the relief rolls, and the 
15 percent who are eligible for transfer 
over to the Federal categories where the 
Federal matching is 50 percent should 
be transferred so that the State can 
save that 50 percent. 

Illinois and New York are not the only 
States with a problem of having ineligible 
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persons on welfare. We have had people 
in Louisiana who were drawing as many 
as five checks, the same person going 
down and qualifying for several checks. 

Some of those things are things that 
the States ought to be doing to put their 
house in order before they ask the Fed- 
eral Government to bail them out by 
paying for ineligible recipients with 100 
percent Federal funds. 

Goodness knows, I would like to see 
the Federal Government do some things 
to straighten out this welfare mess. For 
instance, the Department of HEW re- 
cently came through with regulations to 
the effect that even if a person on the 
rolls is totally ineligible, he cannot be 
taken off the rolls without a hearing. 
That seems fair enough, to give him a 
hearing first. But after the welfare 
agency holds the hearing, let us assume 
that he is found to be totally ineligible. 
Even though the welfare agency deter- 
mines that he should come off the wel- 
fare rolls, the Department of HEW re- 
quires that they must keep him on those 
rolls if he wants to appeal the case. HEW 
originally even wanted to require that 
the agency supply a lawyer for the ap- 
peal, even though there is no mistake 
whatsoever in the finding that was made 
in the very beginning. 

There is every incentive for a lawyer 
to draw the case out forever because the 
man is drawing welfare checks while the 
proceedings are going on. When the mat- 
ter is finally decided 1 year later, and it 
is found that he was not entitled to one 
nickel, the welfare agency cannot get the 
money back. So here is a person who re- 
ceived payments for a year though he 
was not entitled to a nickel, and then we 
are forced to keep paying during the ap- 
peal when there was no basis at all for 
the appeal, and having done that, pay- 
ments cannot be withheld until all ap- 
peals and all delays have been exhausted 
and every reason is given why the lawyer 
needs the delays and gets the delays. All 
this time the man is getting the check. 
Mr. President, all this happens under 
regulations of HEW. P 

By being required to put on the rolls 
all of these people who do not belong on 
the rolls and being required to keep them 
there, the State is having to cut back on 
what they pay deserving cases where the 
people should be getting the money. 

In the State of Louisiana the crisis was 
caused when the court struck down the 
man-in-the-house rule. The court said 
that the State could not consider as 
available any income of a man who was 
there with a woman whose children look 
like him. The Senator is familiar with 
that issue, of course. 

Mr. PERCY. I would like to finish my 
statement but first I will inject these 
remarks. 

The first question raised by the chair- 
man of the committee is whether the 
formula developed by this amendment 
is aimed just at the State of Illinois or 
whether it has universal application, I 
said I would not take the time of the 
Senate, for a matter concerning only the 
State of Illinois, important as that is. 
That is why we have now heard from 
21 Governors. 

The formula developed can be quickly 
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computed from the HEW table which 
lists the actual amounts paid by the 
States in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1970. 

For instance, in Louisiana the actual 
cost was $50,995,000. My amendment 
would provide to the State of Louisiana 
a maximum of $12,739,000. This, accord- 
ing to the formula in my amendment, is 
25 percent more than fiscal year 1970 
expenses. 

For every State the formula applies 
in the same way. There is not a State 
in the Union which would not be eligible 
for some funds, but it is assumed the 
amount they are paid will have a reason- 
able relationship to welfare needs and 
problems in that State. 

I admit that in a State such as the 
State of Washington events have 
occurred in the past year to increase 
employment and welfare costs very sub- 
stantially. But I would hope that even 
the $25,534,000 provided by this amend- 
ment, while not adequate, would be of 
some assistance to the State of Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LONG. Yes, I wish to pose a ques- 
tion to the Senator. Would it not be more 
fair, if you are going to provide $1 bil- 
lion to the States, to provide every 
State with $75 per recipient on their 
welfare rolls, say in June 1971, on an 
across-the-board basis? If that were 
done, instead of getting $13 million, 
Louisiana would get $28 million; Ala- 
bama, instead of $9 million would get 
$21 million. It would not be quite as ad- 
vantageous for Illinois, but they would 
do well. Instead of getting $66 million 
they would get $52 million. If we are 
going to pay money to the States, that 
kind of formula would have more appeal 
to me. Frankly, it occurs to me that this 
is how it logically should be done, if it 
is to be done: to say to all the States, 
we will give you $75 per welfare recipient. 
In terms of dollars, this will do about the 
same thing nationally. 

Some States have been progressively 
cutting back to meet their problems, as 
Louisiana has been forced to do, and 
other States find an immediate crash 
situation so they would receive more un- 
der the Senator's suggestion. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, in reply, I 
am not wedded to this particular for- 
mula at all. But I could not agree to any 
other formula until I have had sufficient 
time to study its impact and particularly 
its cost, because I started out with sev- 
eral premises. First, there must be some 
relationship between what has been paid 
in the past and what we would pay in the 
future. Second, there should be some re- 
lationship between the State effort and 
the Federal effort, so that the Federal 
Government is not assuming an obliga- 
tion the States should have borne before, 
but did not. 

Third, I provide a ceiling limit of about 
a billion dollars. I felt we could not ask 
the administration, in equity, to add to its 
budget more than a billion dollars, but 
that is about 10 percent of what would 
have been paid under revenue sharing 
and welfare reform in any one year any- 
way. 
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I tried to conscientiously get that bil- 
lion dollars back by voting against 
amendments, even amendments such as 
the one my colleague from Illinois put 
forward, which was a modest increase in 
the personal exemption from $675 to 
$700. That proposal was defeated by just 
a few votes. I did not like to go against 
my colleague but I kept thinking of our 
poor Americans who have no income. 
What does it mean to a man to get an- 
other $25 exemption from Federal tax if 
he has never seen a form 1040? That is 
why I fought so vigorously against tak- 
ing $350 million of alcohol tax receipts 
from the general revenue, and divesting 
them to the highway trust fund, away 
from what I considered to be social and 
other programs that people desperately 
need. 

I have tried on the floor of the Senate 
to find a billion dollars and not just ir- 
responsibly to say, “Let us add $1 billion. 
What is the difference? We will have a 
$34 billion Federal funds deficit, so why 
not make it $35 billion.” 

I think it is irresponsible to have a defi- 
cit of $34 billion, let alone $35 billion. But 
I cannot find Americans in more desper- 
ate need than those to be helped by this 
formula. 

On the point of welfare “cheats” and 
the lack of followthrough by the States: 
If people are told they have to come to a 
Government office to pick up their wel- 
fare checks, a lot of people will not come 
and get their checks. I do not know 
whether those people at home are able 
bodied or not, or whether they just do not 
want to show that they are able bodied. 
I say let us crack down on that. 

Many years ago my family was on wel- 
fare, and I remember our shame and 
mortification. I can recall how ashamed 
we would have been to have seen a wel- 
fare truck roll up to give us food. So we 
worked, and we worked. It is humiliating 
and it is degrading to have people on the 
backs of society who should be on their 
own feet. I do not want to help anybody 
who is able bodied and employable get on 
the welfare rolls. On the other hand, 
there was a time in my life when we 
needed help, and if we did not have it I 
do not know what we would have done. 
There are many myths about people on 
welfare. The Senator from Connecticut 
put in the Recorp studies, made by HEW 
at his request, which dispel many of those 
myths. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. With reference to the il- 
lustration I gave of 18 percent in New 
York, that was 18 percent of general as- 
sistance welfare recipients not receiving 
Federally shared aid, but under the State 
program, where everyone of them was 
classified as capable of working. Eighteen 
percent of this group that was supposed 
to be available to work did not even show 
up to accept their check. I read an inter- 
view in which even the Governor of New 
York said that it would look to him as 
though 18 percent did not belong on the 
rolls. When these able-bodied people, 
presumably able to work, did not even 
show up to pick up their welfare check, 
one is led to believe that either they have 
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jobs or that they must not be persons who 
should legitimately be drawing welfare 
money. 

Mr. PERCY. I am not in disagreement 
one bit with the premise that has been 
enunciated. I feel very strongly that 
States in the past have been lax in this 
matter, and the fact that they have been 
lax is evidenced by another insertion in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of October 20, 
1971, by the Senator from Connecticut, 
which showed cutbacks that have been 
made by some 20 States. They found 
ways to reduce welfare costs by tighten- 
ing up administration, changing some of 
the rules and regulations, getting rid of 
some abuses. I wish every State in the 
Union had done that. I favor all those 
measures, and favor them strongly, and 
there are many more things that can be 
done to make welfare delivery systems 
more effective, more efficient, and less 
costly. 

May I point to the fact that I have 
gone from one end of my State to the 
other and I have tried, as the ranking 
Republican member of the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on the District of 
Columbia, to become familiar with prob- 
lems both in Illinois and right here in 
Washington, D.C. I would take the dis- 
tinguished Senator—and he himself 
could take me, because he knows the 
city well—and we could find some “‘dead- 
beats.” But I am also sure that for every 
“deadbeat” we could find 19 others who 
fully needed and deserved their welfare 
payments. 

Recently I went with Arthur Flemming 
to visit luncheon feeding programs for 
the elderly carried on in Washington. He 
is chairman of the White House Confer- 
ence on the Aging, and a former Secre- 
tary of HEW. We have talked about the 
problem. We went at random, and talked 
with people at random as to why they 
were there and what they would be eat- 
ing if they did not have that meal right 
there. 

The answers left us absolutely con- 
vinced that, although we might find one 
or two who had come in to take that 
meal—and they have to pay 25 cents or 
contribute by working—most of them did 
not come in there because they had the 
money to go to restaurants and eat, but 
they came to that common eating place 
because they had no place else to go and 
that was probably the only hot meal they 
could have all day long. This is a situa- 
tion we see almost everywhere in this 
country. 

On pages 41224 and 41225 the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut placed 
in the November 15, 1971, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an exceptionally interesting study 
by the U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, which made a thor- 
ough analysis of welfare payments. They 
studied the facts and the myth. 

It has been asserted that most of the 
people on welfare are lifetime recipients. 
The fact is that, on the average, the 
person on welfare across the country has 
been on welfare 23 months. That does 
not mean that there are no first, second, 
third, fourth, or fifth generation people 
on welfare. There are some, but in most 
cases they are for the most part on and 
off, as their circumstances permit. 
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I do not want to reiterate this ma- 
terial, because it is already in the REC- 
orp, but I would like to review these 
various factors to point out that there 
is a great deal of truth in what has been 
said. The administration is not in favor 
of throwing any of this money down the 
rathole. The great majority of these 
people need help. I know the Senator 
from Louisiana, who is most compassion- 
ate about people’s problems, knows we 
cannot do away with welfare without 
doing away with the moral commitment 
of the United States—qualities of mercy 
and compassion that we stand for as a 
nation. 

Mr. LONG. May I say that the problem 
is not in the aged category or in the 
disabled category, to which the Sen- 
ator makes reference. The States are 
handling those people very well. We have 
already passed a bill, and we will pass 
it again, which will provide additional 
money so disabled and elderly people can 
live better. 

Our big problem, as the Senator knows, 
is in the aid to family with dependent 
children category. It is in that category 
that everyone agrees something ought 
to be done. 

For example, little or nothing effec- 
tively is being done in most cases to make 
the fathers of those children contribute 
something to the support of their chil- 
dren. The welfare payment can amount 
to virtually a payment not to marry the 
mother. If the father marries the mother, 
then his income is legally available to the 
family and they lose their welfare bene- 
fits. 

The President made reference to the 
fact that some husbands leave their fam- 
ilies so the families can go on welfare. 
The answer to that ought to be not to 
put the family on welfare, but to pursue 
that fellow and make him support his 
family. We ought to have a Federal 
child-support law. The States have pro- 
cedures, but they do not work efficiently 
when the father crosses State lines. That 
father should be made to contribute to 
the support of the family, and if he re- 
fuses to contribute to their support he 
should be put in jail. That is the way it 
was before we had any welfare program, 
and it has a salutory effect on paternal 
responsibility. In many instances today 
the father is living right there with the 
mother, but the father does not admit 
that those are his children and the 
mother does not say they are his chil- 
dren, because if they did that, they would 
not be drawing the welfare money. 

Frankly, that is the kind of situation 
that caused Louisiana to say that if she 
was going to be made to put those types 
of people on welfare, it would break down 
our system. That was done, and it re- 
sulted in big cutbacks. 

The Federal Government would do a 
better job for itself and others if it had 
a sensible program where welfare would 
be reduced if aided in seeking a contribu- 
tion from the father, or provide more 
benefits where a mother was actually a 
widow, where the husband had died, or 
even where the husband had gone to a 
penitentiary and was not available for 
support, rather than have a situation 
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where the father is right there but by 
virtue of the fact that they do not marry, 
she draws the full amount with no re- 
duction just because they did not marry 
and the mother and the father did not 
admit the paternity of the child or the 
husband was not identified. 

Those matters ought to be corrected 
in the old-fashioned way, by requiring 
a determination of who the father is and 
to pursue him if he leaves the State, and 
garnishee his check if need be. 

Unfortunately, welfare has been per- 
mitted to become an excuse or substitute 
for the old-fashioned remedy, which was 
better—where the father was working, 
he ought to be made to support his chil- 
dren, whether he married the mother or 
not. I think the Senator will agree with 
that. 

Mr. PERCY. I absolutely agree, and 
certainly, if Louisiana is pursuing this 
question vigorously and has any ideas 
that would be available to other States, 
I think the other Governors would be 
receptive to them. 

Louisiana is spending $51 million de- 
spite these tactics that have been used, 
which are certainly justifiable. If a man 
fathers children, I think he has a great 
responsibility, and I think the law has a 
responsibility to pursue him and cause 
him to fulfill his financial and moral 
obligations, so that he, and he alone, 
bears the responsibility for his action, 
rather than the general public. To let 
him just walk away with no responsi- 
bility and with no attempt to pursue him, 
I think, is wrong. 

The question gets down to “how do you 
find them?” How do you identify them? 
What is the cost to society of pursuing 
him, beyond a reasonable attempt? 

But I do feel that the Senator has 
made a very good point. Time after time, 
the distinguished Senator from Connect- 
icut has pointed to instances which 
definitely prove the present welfare sys- 
tem is not working and we have to re- 
form it. We have to junk the whole 
system and start over, and the tremen- 
dous responsibility for that rests right 
on the shoulders of the Finance Commit- 
tee, at this particular time. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. PERCY. I am happy to yield for a 
question. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I think the statement 
the Senator has made is the reason, 
frankly, that I am against his proposal. 
His amendment is meaningful and his 
proposal is worthy, but the time has 
really come to reform the entire welfare 
system, The Senator’s amendment will 
put off welfare reform by a stopgap 
measure, taking care of the problems of 
the States financially without taking 
care of the problems of the people at the 
same time. 

What also bothers we about the Sen- 
ator’s proposal is that it merely takes 
care of the problems of the current fiscal 
year 1972. May I say to the Senator from 
Illinois that a proposal which I have 
submitted, which is controversial, will be 
in the Finance Committee for markup. 
I do not expect to have a majority of 
the Finance Committee with me. I do 
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expect to have a majority of the Senate 
with me. My feeling is that the Senator 
from Illinois will be with me when the 
time comes. 

My proposal goes along with the plan 
of the Senator from Illinois, but it does 
not presently take care of the current 
year the way his proposal does. I assure 
the Senator from Illinois that I will 
amend my proposal to cover fiscal year 
1972, to make sure that once the States’ 
expenditures during 1972 exceed a given 
amount, the Federal Government will 
pick up the excess. 

The reason I am so concerned about 
what the Senator is trying to do is that 
he is talking about only 1 year. My pro- 
posal, beginning July 1, 1972, takes the 
calendar year 1971 as a base and insures 
over a 5-year period that no State will 
pay more than 90 percent, 75 percent, 50 
percent, 25 percent, and then zero per- 
cent of its calendar 1971 public assistance 
costs. By fiscal 1976, the States, the cities, 
and the counties will be completely out of 
the welfare business, and it will be fed- 
eralized and nationalized. 

I have felt for a long time that welfare 
is a national problem and the States 
should get out from under it. I am in 
agreement with what the Senator has 
proposed today but my concern is that 
at this time it will help torpedo real wel- 
fare reform. If it can be said that the 
States can come in and have fiscal relief 
year by year, there will be no impetus 
for welfare reform to work out many of 
the changes we need in the program, and 
to implement the President’s family as- 
sistance program, with which I am in 
basic agreement. 

Consequently, we have been most anx- 
ious, both the distinguished chairman 
and myself, even though we start from 
different ends of the spectrum, and even 
though the distinguished chairman does 
not approve of many of the welfare pro- 
posals of President Nixon, to proceed 
with welfare reform. 

The majority leader met with the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Finance 
Committee and me concerning H.R, 1. It 
had been my original intention to put 
H.R. 1 on the tax bill that is now before 
us. I have watched the Senator's votes, 
and I do believe that the Senator agrees 
with the President that the bill now be- 
fore us is important. 

The agreement entered into between 
the majority leader, the chairman of the 
Finance Committee and myself was that, 
in order to move the President’s tax pro- 
gram, we would oppose non-tax matters. 
Social security matters and welfare mat- 
ters would all be brought up under H.R. 1. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Finance Committee promised the major- 
ity leader and the President of the United 
States that H.R. 1 would receive priority 
in the Finance Committee. Depending 
upon when we adjourn and when we 
resume in January, the chairman of the 
Finance Committee has promised that he 
will start and finish the hearings, which 
he estimates will take about 2 or 3 weeks. 
Then the Finance Committee will mark 
up H.R. 1. Immediately thereafter, the 
majority leader will give it the No. 1 
priority on the Senate floor. Therefore, 
well before fiscal 1972 is over, the pro- 
posal of the Senator from Mlinois will 
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be before the Senate, and the State of 
Illinois will be in a position to receive the 
funds the Senator would like to have 
attached to this bill. 

But the Senator from Illinois puts me 
in this embarrassing position, as well as 
the Senator from Louisiana: We have 
given our werd to the administration, of 
whose party the distinguished Senator is 
a member, and the niajorty leader that 
we would not go ahead now with either 
social security or welfare amendments. 
We agreed that we would fight for the 
President’s basic tax measure, but that 
if other Senators succeeded in adding 
either social security or welfare amend- 
ments, then all bets were off. The Sena- 
tor from Louisiana would then be free to 
offer many of the social security amend- 
ments which we all believe in, and I 
would be free to put in my welfare bill. 

My welfare reform bill is 133 pages 
long. It is very controversial. There are 
many facets of the welfare bill that 
many Members of this body disagree 
with, and disagree with violently. It is 
so complex and so far-reaching that the 
Senate is entitled to thorough debate. 

I would say, from my experience in 
the Finance Committee, that I have 
never known a chairman of that com- 
mittee, including the distinguished pres- 
ent chairman, who has ever failed to 
move a bill to the floor just because he 
disagreed with the purport of the bill. 
That situation prevailed with the father 
of the distinguished present Senator 
from Virginia (Mr. Byrp). I remember 
that when he was chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, there were many 
measures with which he disagreed. But 
he knew that he had the responsibility, 
as chairman, to move the bills to the 
floor, to give the Senate an opportunity 
to work its will. 

The distinguished present chairman, 
the Senator from Louisiana, takes ex- 
actly the same position. What this 
means, if the Senator’s amendment were 
adopted, is that I wouid then bring forth 
my entire welfare proposal. Then the 
distinguished Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
HARTKE) would bring up his 50 social 
security amendments. At that stage, we 
would not have a tax bill, we would not 
have a welfare bill, and we would not 
have a social security bill. We would be 
here Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day, 
and New Year’s day, and probably ad- 
journ sine die on January 2 and resume 
on January 3. Consequently, the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois would not 
be accomplishing anything for his own 
State or for the other States so hard- 
pressed by rising welfare costs. 

I assure the Senator from Illinois that 
his proposal is a good one. It will have my 
support in H.R. 1 in my amendments to 
H.R. 1. In addition to saving the States 
harmless for fiscal 1972, as the Senator 
desires to do—I commend him for this 
and I will support him on it in commit- 
tee—my proposals will also take his State, 
my State, and the other States out of the 
welfare business by fiscal 1976. This is 
one of the greatest boons we can give to 
a State, county, and city in our Na- 

on. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the exchange on this point and the 
clarification of the position of the dis- 
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tinguished Senator from Connecticut. 
As he knows, I originally wanted this 
amendment to be in H.R. 1. I would be 
the last one to want to slow down H.R. 1. 
But I began to get nervous about it. I 
began to feel that this might take a great 
deal longer, that January would some- 
how go into February and into March 
and into April. 

It is very difficult to tell a person who 
has been evicted from his apartment, 
and it is very hard to tell a mother with 
children who has had her budget cut 60 
percent: “You wait and tell those chil- 
dren to wait, because we are going some- 
day to get around to finding a formula 
to help you out.” 

But the Senate has had no problem of 
taking care of other people in this bill. 
As I went through this bill, I began to 
see who was getting all the benefits. 1 
have only been in the Senate for 5 years, 
and we have reduced taxes four times, 
while at the same time the States and 
communities—the mayors and the Gov- 
ernors—have had to increase their taxes 
and face sharp political reactions. 

The reason why I finally decided that 
we simply had to try to amend this bill is 
that, first, I cannot in my own limited 
judgment, see fast enough action on a 
reform bill, whether it is the bill of the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut 
or H.R. 1. 

The Finance Committee has produced 
a remarkable bill to correct certain in- 
equities and to aid certain groups, but 
there is nothing in this bill for the very 
poor. 

You get tax relief from this bill if you 
have the money to buy a car. That must 
make the poor people of this country 
laugh, to know that we are going to stim- 
ulate the economy by building more au- 
tomobiles and by giving an excise tax re- 
duction for those people who have the 
money to buy new automobiles. They 
wait around now—it has been since 
August 15—and auto production has not 
gone up, and unemployment and new 
hikes are not increasing. Inventories 
have been reduced, but the reduction of 
the excise tax has not yet helped the 
6 to 7 percent of the people in the Detroit 
region who are out of jobs. But this bill 
does not help the poor people who never 
dreamed of having enough money to buy 
a new or even a used car. 

You get tax relief if you are an ex- 
porter, or a highway contractor, or if 
you are a corporation. If you earn enough 
money to pay taxes, you benefit from this 
bill, but you get nothing if you cannot 
earn an income, or if you do not file a 
return. I suppose the attitude of the bill, 
as someone has said, ought to be, “Let 
them eat ADR’s.” 

As reported by the committee, the bill 
would put money in the pockets of peo- 
ple who are buying capital equipment, 
and I support that element. I hope it will 
stimulate the economy and make us more 
efficient. But that does not address the 
problems of those who need the help 
most. 

If you own a livestock herd, you are 
helped by this bill. If you are a utility, 
you are helped by this bill. If you are a 
corporation with depreciable property, 
you are helped by this bill’s accelerated 
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depreciation proposals. I support those 
provisions, because the United States has 
been grossly inequitable in its treatment 
of capital resources as against other in- 
dustrialized countries. If you have chil- 
dren in a day care center and are a tax- 
payer, you are helped by this bill. And 
I support that. But it does not help peo- 
ple at the lowest end. 

If you are buying a new truck, you are 
helped by this bill. If you are buying a 
new bus, you are helped by this bill. If 
you are buying farm equipment, you are 
helped by this bill. If you are buying a 
garbage truck, you are helped by this bill. 
But there is nothing in the bill for the 
very poor. 

That is why I appreciated the imme- 
diate sympathetic response of the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut, who realized that 
something must be done, and done as 
early as possible. But when I could get no 
agreement from either the administra- 
tion, or powerful members of the Senate 
Finance Committee, or the committee it- 
self that they would support this amend- 
ment as an amendment to H.R. 1, or as 
an amendment to the bill offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut, 
I was left with the only recourse of 
amending the bill that is immediately 
available. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I have prepared a table entitled “Deficits 
in Federal Funds and Interest on the Na- 
tional Debt, 1963-1972 Inclusive.” I ask 
unanimous consent that the table be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEFICITS IN FEDERAL FUNDS AND INTEREST ON THE 
NATIONAL DEBT, 1963-72 INCLUSIVE 


[In billions of dollars] 
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Source: Office of Management and Budget, except 1972 
estimates. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum., 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
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mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Illinois has asked that we not act 
on his measure until he returns from the 
cloakroom. I have a statement on cam- 
paign financing that I should like to 
make, awaiting his return to the floor. 

Mr. President, we will be debating to- 
day a proposal on campaign-financing 
reform offered by my distinguished col- 
league, the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island, and many others from this side 
of the aisle. 

One of the outstanding features of 
their amendment is the $1 tax checkoff 
to help finance Presidential elections— 
an idea I fought for vigorously on this 
floor in 1966 and then unsuccessfully 
sought to retain during 5 weeks of some- 
times heated debate in 1967. 

I rise to reiterate my support for such 
a one-man, one-vote, one-dollar tax 
checkoff, which I believe takes a huge 
stride down the road toward good gov- 
ernment. 

While I feel constrained not to sponsor 
the amendment we will be debating to- 
day—for various reasons—I can support 
it if this one-man, one-vote, one-dollar 
feature of public financing for presi- 
dential campaigns is included. But, I 
must stress that I have little enthusiasm 
for another feature of this amendment: 
the $100 tax deductions and the $25 tax 
credits for contributors. 

While many large campaign contribu- 
tions are made in good faith, others are 
designed to promote special interests. In 
my opinion, this sometimes borders on 
corruption, one of the evils that can be 
eliminated from presidential elections 
if my proposal for a $1 tax credit for 
every American is adopted. 

Mr. President, there has been discus- 
sion all year about reviving the cam- 
paign-financing feature I struggled for 
in 1966 and, again, in 1967—one man, one 
vote, one dollar. 

My distinguished colleague from Rhode 
Island, Senator Pastore, has been provid- 
ing leadership in this area and his bill, 
which we passed last summer, had some 
financing features in it. 

However, it was agreed that these pro- 
visions should be stricken from my col- 
league’s bill because it was felt we were 
taking too big a bite at that time and 
that financing ought to be handled sep- 
arately. 

Mr. President, I have recognized fully 
since then that such financing features— 
including my proposal of one man, one 
vote, one dollar—might be offered on the 
tax bill we are now considering. If we are 
to have any kind of campaign financing 
reform in time for next year’s presiden- 
tial electon, this bill would be a proper 
vehicle because, otherwise, it would be 
too late for the 1972 campaign. 

However, if I were to sponsor such a 
proposal as chairman of the Committee 
on Finance, I should have given earlier 
notice to my colleagues on the commit- 
tee that I intended to do so. 

To do otherwise might well have been 
deemed deceitful conduct for the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance, and 
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the floor manager of the President's tax 
package. 

Iinformed my counterpart on the com- 
mittee and the majority leader that I 
would not introduce such an amendment. 

Since that time there has been a big 
upsurge of sentiment for this proposal. 
My decision not to introduce the amend- 
ment certainly does not indicate any lack 
of enthusiasm for my one-man, one-vote, 
one-dollar tax checkoff. I shall vote for 
it, and support it in the debate. 

It now appears, after 5 long years, 
that the time has come for my proposal 
for a one-man, one-vote, one-dollar tax 
checkoff to elevate the highest elective 
office in America above the demeaning, 
compromising hat-in-hand quest for pri- 
vate donations—if you can truly call 
them that. 

The basic issue should rise above par- 
tisanship today on this floor. I can sup- 
port it—if it includes my one-man, one- 
vote, one-dollar proposal for nonparti- 
san, public financing of presidential elec- 
tions by all Amercan taxpayers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
forceful editorial which was published in 
the Washington Post this morning, en- 
titled “Money and Politics: On With Re- 
form”; as well as sundry other material 
which appeared in various publications 
analyzing the various procedures, de- 
bates, and positions taken by Senators on 
this and related issues through the years, 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MONEY AND POLIrics: ON WITH REFORM 


The Senate will get a chance this afternoon 
to finish its part of a job it began earlier 
this year—rationalizing and purifying the 
business of financing election campaigns. 
This will come when the Democratic leaders 
in that body try to add on to the tax reform 
bill provisions to make possible the public 
financing of presidential campaigns and to 
encourage individuals to contribute small 
sums to the candidates of their choice in 
other elections. It is an opportunity the 
Senate ought to seize. The time is ripe. The 
need is urgent to take this second step—the 
campaign spending bill which goes to the 
House floor today is the first—in breaking the 
link between the big money and big politics. 

There will be, no doubt, partisan political 
overtones in any discussion of these pro- 
posals. That comes about because the Re- 
publicans are rolling in money these days and 
see no need for such changes while the Dem- 
ocrats are in a state of bankruptcy and are 
eagerly searching for any mechanism which 
will get them back on the road to fiscal sta- 
bility. But the basic issue transcends partisan 
politics. Presidents ought not to have to 
spend their time participating in the kind of 
closed-circuit spectacular that Mr. Nixon was 
involved in last week in order to bankroll 
their parties. Other office-holders and would- 
be office holders ought not to have to beg for 
funds in order to conduct election campaigns. 
The proposals before the Senate provide a 
way out of that vicious circle in which big 
money—whether it comes from rich indi- 
viduals, labor unions or other organizations— 
can buy a candidate’s sympathetic ear and 
sometimes his votes once he is elected. It is 
worth remembering that although it is the 
Democrats who are poor today and the Re- 
publicans who are rich, it has not always been 
that way and there is no guarantee it will 
remain that way in the future. 

The tax credit or deduction plan, which 
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would permit an individual to write off small 
political contributions, has been proposed 
and supported time and again by various 
Presidents and other public officials. We have 
backed it for almost 20 years and we still re- 
gard it as the simplest and least troublesome 
method by which parties can raise more 
funds and more individuals can be encour- 
aged to participate financially in the political 
system. The public financing plan, while a 
good one in principle, is far more compli- 
cated. There are, for example, questions about 
how it would effect a third or fourth party 
candidate. Those, we trust, will be clarified by 
the debate in the Senate this afternoon so 
that it can send along to the House its sec- 
ond major contribution this year towards 
freeing politics from the corrupting influ- 
ence of money. 


VOTING on CAMPAIGN FUND ISSUE 

The Senate between 1966 and during 1967 
changed its position several times during 
the course of six roll-call votes on the cam- 
paign fund issue. This was due entirely to 
vote switches by Democratic Senators in 
combination with absentees on one side or 
the other. Republicans in 1967, as on the 
original 1966 vote, almost solidly opposed 
the campaign financing law. The one GOP 
exception was Thruston B. Morton (Ky.), 
former Republican National Committee 
chairman, who voted both for and against 
retaining the law. In addition, Clifford P. 
Case (R. N.J.) announced in 1966 that he 
favored the Act (although he did not vote, 
but voted consistently against it in 1967. 

A total of 15 Democratic and two Republi- 
can Senators changed their positions on one 
or more of the roll calls on the issue. Of these, 
eight were consistent in their changed views 
between 1966 and 1967. The following Sen- 
ators switched from support of the Act in 
1966 to consistent opposition in 1967: Demo- 
crats J. W. Fulbright (Ark.), Wayne Morse 


(Ore.), Joseph S. Clark (Pa.) and Harry F. 


Byrd Jr. (Va.) and Republican Case. The 
following Senators switched from opposition 
to the Act in 1966 to consistent support in 
1967: Democrats E. L. Bartlett (Alaska), Birch 
Bayh (Ind.) and Fred R. Harris (Okla.). 

The other nine Senators who switched on 
the issue in 1967 were: Democrats Lister Hill 
(Ala.), John J. Sparkman (Ala.), Edward 
M. Kennedy (Mass.), Stuart Symington 
(Mo.), B. Everett Jordan (N.C.),. A. S. Mike 
Monroney (Okla.), Claiborne Pell (R.I.) and 
James O. Eastland (Miss.), and Republican 
Morton. In most cases, however, Senators 
switched on only one vote. 

CAMPAIGN FUND ISSUE 


Because the Constitution forbids the Sen- 
ate from initiating legislation involving 
taxes, Senators must add riders to House- 
passed bills if they wish to authorize new 
programs related to the tax system. Thus 
the Senate in 1966 amended H.R. 13103, a 
House bill dealing with foreign investments 
in the United States, to contain the Presi- 
dential Election Campaign Fund Act, and 
in 1967 Senators sought to repeal that Act 
by adding such a rider to the Administra- 
tion’s investment tax credit bill. 

The 1966 Presidential Election Campaign 
Fund Act was the most important legisla- 
tion approved by Congress relating to cam- 
paign financing since the 1925 Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act and 1940 Hatch Act. The 1966 Act 
permitted taxpayers to check a box on their 
tax forms if they wished to allot $1 of taxes 
to Presidential campaigns. The money from 
the resulting fund was to be divided evenly 
between the Democrats and Republicans by 
a formula determined from the number of 
votes cast in the preceding election. (Based 
on 1964 returns, each party would receive 
approximately $30 million.) If a minor party 
won more than 5 million votes—something 
no minor party had ever done—it would re- 
ceive $1 for each vote over 5 million for the 
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next election. The Act was the first plan for 
federal financing of US. election campaigns 
ever enacted. 

In 1966, the Senate passed H.R. 13103, au- 
thorizing the fund, nine days before final 
adjournment. Before passing the bill, it ap- 
proved the fund by a 33-39 rollcall vote. 
House conferees accepted the fund with an 
amendment raising from 1.5 to 5 million the 
minimum number of votes 2 minor party 
had to receive to qualify for funds under 
the Act. On the last day of the session 
Albert Gore (D, Tenn.) led an attack on the 
campaign fund and called for defeat of the 
entire bill, which contained numerous spe- 
cial interest riders. Gore's motion to kill the 
conference report was defeated by a 15-37 
rolicall, 

In 1967 Gore continued his fight, and on 
the opening day of Senate debate on the in- 
vestment tax credit he offered, in conjunc- 
tion with John J. Williams (R. Del.), a 
motion to repeal the fund. The move was 
sturdily opposed by the author of the 1966 
Act, Senate Majority Whip Russell B. Long 
(D. La.). The Senate was unusually evenly 
divided on the issue and neither Gore nor 
Long was willing to accept defeat. The re- 
sult was five weeks of repetitive and at times 
unusually vitriolic debate during which the 
Senate in effect voted three times to repeal 
the 1966 Act and three times to retain it in 
some form. Republicans were almost unani- 
mous for repeal. The GOP traditionally had 
much larger available sources of private con- 
tributions than did the Democrats, and so 
many GOP Senators were not sympathetic 
to the concept of federal campaign financing. 
Most Senate Democrats fell into two cate- 
gories—those who wanted to repeal the fund 
and write a new law, and those who wanted 
to keep the 1966 Act with amendments. The 
Administration was in the latter category 
and lobbied vigorously during the weeks of 
voting. Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey 
several times used his position as President 
of the Senate to aid Long. 

The final compromise solution, suspending 
the tax check-off system until Congress 
adopted guidelines governing distribution of 
the money from the fund, was put forward 
by Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield 
(D Mont.). In the end, the chief actors dis- 
agreed on the effect of the provision. Wil- 
liams claimed that it “got rid of the Act im- 
mediately” and Long predicted that the Act 
would be in operation by the 1968 elections. 
(Long's prediction was not fulfilled.) 


ARGUMENTS FOR THE FUND 


The chief argument for retention of the 
1966 Act was that it would free Presidential 
candidates from the necessity of having to 
accept private contributions which might 
prejudice their decisions. Another argument, 
often stated by Long, was that existence of a 
large public campaign fund would put a poor 
man on an equal level with a rich man in a 
Presidential race. 

Supporters of the Act also contended that, 
although candidates for other offices would 
not qualify for funds under the Act and third 
party Presidential candidates probably would 
not qualify, existence of the campaign fund 
would have the effect of making more pri- 
vate money available to them. 

Long and the other Senators who spoke 
in favor of retention agreed that the 1966 Act 
had serious flaws, and Long made a number 
of tentative proposals for alterations. How- 
ever, they argued that to repeal rather than 
amend the Act—the first campaign spending 
legislation since 1940—would end chances for 
any campaign spending reform. 

ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE FUND 

Those Members who spoke for repeal were 
agreed on the need for reform of the existing 
situation. However, they argued that the 
Long Act was so weak that it could make the 
existing situation worse. They also held that 
if reforms of campaign spending practices— 
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such as reporting—were not tied to provi- 
sions for federal participation in campaign 
financing, reforms would never be made. 
Gore referred to that as the “‘carrot-and-the- 
stick approach.” He said the 1966 Act “gave 
up the carrot without any reform at all. 
Without this carrot, reform will continue to 
elude us.” 

Among specific criticisms of the 1966 Act 
were the following: there were no safeguards 
against corrupt practices; there were no 
guidelines as to how the money should be 
spent; there was no limit on private con- 
tributions and these would be commingled 
with public money; the practical effect of the 
bill was to deny money to third parties; re- 
form should include Congressional as well as 
Presidential campaigns; the Act was unclear 
as to who in a national party would receive 
and disburse money; the national parties 
would be made much freer from local con- 
trols, and would have great power to punish 
local candidates who strayed from the party 
line by setting up independent local organi- 
zations and by deciding how much money to 
spend in each state. In addition, Gore ques- 
tioned the $1 tax checkoff system itself. He 
said it began an unwise new system of ear- 
marking tax revenue which, in its logical ex- 
tension, would see taxpayers deciding 
whether they wished to support the Vietnam 
war or the “war on poverty.” 

SENATE-HOUSE PROCEDURES 


The performance of the Senate during 
April was an interesting illustration of the 
manner in which that chamber sometimes 
legislates. It also provided a striking contrast 
between the operations of the two houses of 
Congress—the House of Representatives with 
its usually tidy and efficient floor proce- 
dures and the Senate with its virtually un- 
limited debate, its boundless Senatorial cour- 
tesy, and its indulgence of Senators with fav- 
orite projects. 

Majority Leader Mike Mansfield (D Mont.) 
said that “misunderstandings” produced the 
confusion and delays. There were other rea- 
sons, also. Delays were caused in part by the 
absence of Senators, who were out of town 
even though 1967 was not an election year. 
Undoubtedly most important, however, was 
the reluctance of Majority Whip Russell B. 
Long (D La.) to admit defeat on the prin- 
cipal issue at stake—repeal of the Presiden- 
tial Election Campaign Fund Act—and the 
failure of Mansfield to even attempt to take 
control of the situation until after three 
weeks of confused voting. 

In the House, by contrast, a bill is con- 

sidered under tight restrictions. which only 
rarely allow action to continue for more thai. 
two days and which prohibit any amend- 
ments not strictly germane to the legislation. 
Debate seldom is allowed for more than a 
few hours. Few roll-call votes occur because 
of the parliamentary procedures that are 
used. 
The House procedures are even tighter for 
tax bills (including the one that tied up 
the Senate in April) and for Social Security 
tariff and similar legislation. These types of 
bills almost always are considered under 
closed rules which prohibit any amendments 
from the floor; all that is allowed is one 
motion to recommit the bill to committee, 
either with or without instrucion for changes. 
The purpose of this restriction, supporters 
say, is to prevent logrolling. 

The Senate has no such qualms. Tax bills 
and other pieces of legislation sometimes are 
used as vehicles for a variety of related or 
unrelated amendments which a Senator con- 
siders important or useful and which, not in- 
frequently, have not had a favorable recep- 
tion in committee. In the case of tax legis- 
lation there is another reason that the Senate 
resorts to riders: the Constitution requires 
that revenue measures originate in the 
House, which means the Ways and Means 
Committee. The Senate Finance Committee 
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is restricted to amending House tax bills. The 
Senate does not often load a bill with unre- 
lated amendments. But when it does the 
event can be spectacular. An example was 
the 1966 Foreign Investors Tax Act which 
became known as the Christmas Tree Bill 
because of the multitude of unrelated 
amendments that were added in committee 
and on the floor—among them, the amend- 
ment authorizing the Presidential Election 
Campaign Fund Act. 

Senate riders sometimes are the result of 
logrolling, sometimes are accepted simply out 
of courtesy to the sponsoring Senator who 
has a strong interest in the proposal, and 
sometimes are approved simply because they 
are popular but with the knowledge that 
they will be quietly dropped in conference 
later. 

CHRONOLOGY OF SENATE FLOOR ACTION 


The Senate spent more than five weeks de- 
bating HR 6950 and the campaign fund issue. 
Following are the highlights of the action: 

April 3—Senate begins debate. Albert Gore 
(D Tenn.) proposes an amendment to repeal 
the Presidential Election Campaign Fund Act 
of 1966. Debate on the issue continues until 
April 12. 

April 12-13—Senate accepts various 
amendments to tighten operation of 1966 
law. 

April 13—-Senate by 48-42 roll call accepts 
Gore-John J. Williams (R Del.) amendment 
to repeal the act July 1. Gore's April 3 amend- 
ment for immediate repeal, is withdrawn. 

April 14-19—Senate votes on numerous un- 
related amendments, including Social Secu- 
rity payments, education tax credits and ex- 
cise taxes, accepting many of them. 

April 20—Senate by 46-42 roll call accepts 
amendment by Russell B. Long (D La.), 
called the Honest Elections Act of 1967, which 
provided a Presidential election financing 
scheme similar to that under the 1966 Act. 

April 25—Senate by 64-22 roll call adopts 
recommittal motion by Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield (D Mont.) with instructions to 
drop all previously adopted floor amend- 
ments, to add wording repealing the 1966 Act 
on July 31, and to require the Finance Com- 
mittee to report amendments to the 1966 law 
within six weeks. HR 6950 was immediately 
re-reported with the changes specified in the 
instructions. 

April 25—Long offers amendment to delete 
July 31 repeal date added by Mansfield re- 
committal instructions. Senate rejects Wil- 
liams motion to table Long amendment by 
41-43 roll call. 

May 2—Senate by 46-52 roll call rejects 
Long amendment to delete July 31 repeal 
date. Long continues fight. 

May 9—Senate by 48-48 roll call rejects 
Gore-Williams amendment to make the Act 
inoperative after Sept. 15 unless Congress 
provides otherwise. Vice President Humphrey 
votes “nay” to break the tie although his vote 
was not necessary. 

May 9—Senate by 93-4 roll call accepts 
Mansfield amendment to prohibit appropria- 
tions and disbursement of funds under the 
1966 Act and to prohibit the $1 income tax 
checkoff system from going into operation 
until Congress adopted “guidelines” govern- 
ing the distribution of funds. 

May 9—Senate by 93-1 roll call passes HR 
6950, as amended by Mansfield language 
(above), and sends it to conference with the 
House. 

CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


As political campaigns increased in com- 
plexity and costliness, the almost endless 
variety of expenditures approached the point 
where they defied a complete categorization. 
Alexander Heard, in The Costs of Democracy,* 
published in 1960, noted just a few: 


* Alexander Heard, The Costs of Democracy, 
University of North Carolina, 1960. 
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“Radio and television broadcasting eat up 
millions. Thousands go to pay for rent, elec- 
tricity, telephone, telegraph, auto hire, air- 
planes, airplane tickets, registration drives, 
hillbilly bands, public relations counsel, the 
Social Security tax on payrolls. Money pays 
for writers and for printing what they write, 
for advertising in many blatant forms, and 
for the boodle in many subtle guises. All 
these expenditures are interlarded with out- 
lays for the hire of donkeys and elephants, for 
comic books, poll taxes and sample ballots, 
for gifts to the United Negro College Fund 
and the Police Relief Association, for a $5.25 
traffic ticket in Maryland and $66.30 worth of 
convention liquor in St. Louis. ...” 

Electronic campaigning—radio and tele- 
vision—came to occupy a greater and greater 
portion of campaign budgets. In 1956, total 
expenditures for political radio and TV 
broadcasting at all levels during the general 
elections was about $9.8 million. The figure 
was more than $14 million in 1960 and about 
$24.6 million in 1964. The three major tele- 
vision networks in 1968 reported political 
broadcasting charges of $8.9 million for the 
Presidential primary and general election 
campaigns that year. The amount was more 
than double of the 1964 total of $4.1 million. 
(For additional figures, see p. 118). 

Other major expenditures during election 
campaigns included newspaper advertising, 
which for a moderate statewide campaign was 
likely to consume 10 to 15 percent of the 
total budget; public relations firms, which 
took 40 and 23 percent, respectively, of direct 
expenditures by the Democratic and Repub- 
lican national committees in 1960; and pub- 
lic opinion polls. In addition, large sums were 
needed for campaign materials (buttons, 
bumper stickers, brochures, etc.); headquar- 
ters and staff, which were likely to take be- 
tween 20 and 30 percent of most campaign 
budgets; billboards; and expenses of actually 
getting the voters to the polls on election day, 
which have been estimated to account for 
one-eighth of all campaign expenditures. 


PROPOSED REFORMS 


Congress in the postwar years considered a 
number of proposals aimed at tightening 
regulations over election spending and free- 
ing candidates from over-dependence upon 
large contributors and special interest 
groups. Little actual action resulted. Follow- 
ing is a year-by-yar review of Congressional 
action. 

1948—In its final report on a study of the 
1948 Congressional elections, the House Cam- 
paign Expenditures Committee recommended 
a “substantial raise” in existing limits on 
campaign expenditures, pointing to the in- 
creased costs of goods and services, as well as 
the large population increase since passage 
of the Corrupt Practices Act of 1925. 

1951—-The House Special Committee to In- 
vestigate Campaign Expenditures, in a report 
on the 1950 House elections, Jan. 3 said it 
favored repeal of a number of provisions of 
the Federal Corrupt Practices Act of 1925 
and the Hatch Act (1939). The Committee 
said it was “patently impossible for a candi- 
date to conduct a Congressional or Senator- 
ial campaign” within the existing limita- 
tions of expenditures, and that the “‘unreal- 
istic” $3 million annual limitation on the 
national political committees was “an in- 
vitation to criminal violation,” The Commit- 
tee also recommended that primaries be in- 
cluded under political financing regulations, 
political committees be precluded from re- 
ceiving and spending funds on behalf of a 
candidate without his written authorization 
and that the prohibition against participa- 
tion in elections by federal employees be eli- 
minated or liberalized. 

1953—In a Jan. 24 report, the 82nd Con- 
gress Elections Subcommittee of the Senate 
Rules Committee proposed that the limit on 
spending for national political campaign 
committees be increased from $3 million to 
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$10 million a year. The Subcommittee also 
recommended that the limit for spending by 
Senatorial candidates be increased from $25,- 
000 to $50,000 or an absolute limit of $250,000, 
based upon a sliding scale of up to 10 cents 
for each vote cast in the last primary or 
general election for the office in the candi- 
date’s state. On June 1, Sens. Carl Hayden 
(D Ariz.), Thomas C. Hennings Jr. (D Mo.) 
and Robert C. Hendrickson (R NJ.) intro- 
duced a bill (S 2081) containing these pro- 
visions, plus a ceiling of $25,000 (instead of 
the existing $5,000) on spending by candi- 
dates for the House. No action was taken on 
the bill. 

1955—The Senate Rules and Administra- 
tion Committee June 22 reported a bill (S 
636), which had been introduced by Hennings 
(D Mo.), to include campaign costs in pri- 
mary elections under the federal regulation 
limiting expenditures; require all committees 
active in campaigns for federal office to file 
financial reports (instead of only those active 
in more than one state); and increase the 
spending limit for Senatorial candidates in 
both primary and general elections to $50,000 
and for House candidates to $12,500. The bill 
also would have raised the existing $3 mil- 
lion limit on spending by national commit- 
tees, according to a formula based on the 
number of votes in recent elections, to 
approximately $12 million. The bill received 
no floor action in the Senate. 

1956—A Select Senate Committee, in an 
April 7 report, recommended that Congress 
re-evaluate the Federal Corrupt Practices 
Act. Specifically, the report suggested that 
Congress consider the advisability of amend- 
ing the election laws to require that every 
candidate for federal office designate a fiscal 
agent officially authorized to solicit and 
accept campaign contributions and required 
to make this information a matter of public 
record. The Committee also recommended 
that every person, political committee or- 
ganization making more than $5,000 in cam- 
paign contributions in any one year be re- 
quired to file a detailed accounting with the 
Secretary of State of each state. 

1957—A bill (S 2150) increasing the maxi- 
mum spending limits for political campaigns 
Was reported Aug. 2 by the Senate Rules 
and Administration Committee but received 
no further action. As reported, S 2150 would 
have increased the limit for national com- 
mittees to a figure equal to 20 cents for each 
person who voted in the last Presidential 
election; for Senate and Representative-at- 
Large candidates to $50,000 or more, depend- 
ing upon the number of voters in the preced- 
ing general election; and for other House 
candidates to $12,500 or more based on the 
number of voters. 

1960—A bill (S 2436) increasing the limits 
on campaign spending but tightening pro- 
visions for disclosure was passed by the Sen- 
ate but not acted on by the House. S. 2436 was 
reported July 23, 1959, by the Senate Rules 
and Administration Committee and passed 
Jan, 25, 1960, by a 59-22 (D 38-15; R 21-7) 
roll-call vote. As passed by the Senate, the 
bill increased the spending limit for Senate 
and Representative-at-Large candidates to 
$50,000 or a level established by the number 
of voters in the previous election; for other 
House candidates to $12,500, or a sliding 
maximum based upon the number of voters 
in the preceding election; and for nominees 
for President and Vice President at an 
amount equal to 20 cents times the number 
of votes cast in any of the three preceding 
elections, which would have set the ceiling at 
approximately $12 million and $6 million, 
respectively, in 1960. The House took no 
action, 

1961—A truncated version of the “clean 
elections” bill passed by the Senate in 1960 
Was approved by the Senate Sept. 15, 1961, 
by voice vote but was not acted upon by 
the House. As passed, the bill (S 2426) raised 
the annual limit on campaign spending by 
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political committees to an estimated $14 
million, under a sliding scale formula; in- 
creased the spending limits for Senate and 
Representative-at-Large candidates to $50,- 
000, and for other House candidates to $12,- 
500. 


Also in 1961, Sen. Maurine B. Neuberger 
(D Ore.) and four co-sponsors introduced a 
bill (S 1555) to establish a federal election 
finance fund which would share up to half 
of a candidate’s radio-television expenses. 
No action was taken on the measure. 

1962—The President’s Commission on Cam- 
paign Costs April 18 issued a report recom- 
mending a series of proposals to encourage 
greater citizen participation in financing 
Presidential campaigns. The Commission had 
been named Oct. 4, 1961, by President Ken- 
nedy. Chairman was Alexander Heard, dean 
of the University of North Carolina Graduate 
School. Among the Commission’s recom- 
mendations were that: 

Individuals be given a credit against their 
federal income tax of 50 percent of political 
contributions, up to a maximum of $10 per 
year or, as an alternative, a deduction from 
taxable income for contributions up to $1,000 
a year. 

The current $3 million annual limit on 
expenditures of interstate political commit- 
tees and the $5,000 limit on contributions by 
individuals to those committees be repealed, 
leaving no limit. 

All candidates for President and Vice Pres- 
ident and committees spending at least $2,500 
a year be required to report expenditures 
made in both primary and general election 
campaigns. 

A Registry of Election Finance be estab- 
lished to help enforce political financing 
regulations, 

The Government pay the “reasonable and 
nec costs” of a President-elect's facili- 
ties and staff during the “transition” period 
between election and inauguration. 

President Kennedy May 29 submitted five 
draft bills to Congress encompassing pro- 
posals identical or similar to those made by 
the Commission. The only bill reported (HR 
12479) was one to finance transition costs. 
This bill was reported by the House Govern- 
ment Operations Committee Sept. 19, but 
the measure died when Rep. Gerald R. Ford 
(R Mich.) Oct. 1 objected to consideration of 
the measure under the Consent Calendar, 
stating that the $750,000 authorization figure 
for each fiscal year concerned was too high. 

1963—President Kennedy April 30 sent to 
Congress two draft bills to stiffen reporting 
requirements for campaign finances and to 
give tax benefits to campaign contributors in 
order to encourage support of political can- 
didates and committees. Both proposals had 
been recommended by the President’s Com- 
mission on Campaign Costs in 1962, but 
neither was acted upon. 

1964—-A provision to allow taxpayers to 
claim a deduction for campaign contributions 
of up to $50 for individuals and $100 for 
married couples was added to the Admin- 
istration’s omnibus tax bill (HR 8363—PL 
88-272) by the Sete Finance Committee 
but was dropped in the senate-House con- 
ference. 
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1966—Reform of U.S. political campaign 
finances adyanced on a number of fronts in 
1966. For the first time in U.S. history, Con- 
gress approved a form of federal subsidy for 
the costs of Presideritial campaigning. Presi- 
dent Johnson sent Congress a comprehensive 
campaign finance reform law that covered all 
Presidential and Congressional campaigns, 
both in the primary and general election 
stage. Congress also clamped down on cor- 
porate tax deductions for advertisements in 
political journals. 

Significant developments of 1966: 

President Johnson, in his Jan. 12 State of 
the Union address, called for tax incentives 
to stimulate small contributions to political 
parties and “make it possible for those with- 
out personal wealth to enter public life 
without being obligated to a few large con- 
tributors.” He also urged revision of “present 
unrealistic restrictions on (campaign) con- 
tributions—to prohibit endless proliferation 
of committees, bringing local and state com- 
mittees under the Act—to attach strong 
teeth and severe penalties to the require- 
ment for full disclosure of contributions.” 

President Johnson’s draft of a campaign 
spending reform bill, forwarded to Congress 
May 26, envisaged sweeping reforms in the 
field. Not only were primary campaigns, 
both for President and for Congress, brought 
under the reporting requirements, but also 
& provision was added requiring all Members 
of Congress to report annually all gifts and 
income from personal services of more than 
$100 which they received from sources other 
than Government salary and securities in- 
come. Taxpayers were to be allowed to deduct 
from taxable income up to $100 for contribu- 
tions to any candidate or political commit- 
tee—local, state or federal—in each calendar 
year. 

The Senate Rules and Administration Com- 
mittee refused to hold hearings on the Presi- 
dential recommendations, reporting out in- 
stead a much weaker reform bill sponsored 
by Sen. Howard W. Cannon (D. Nev.). But 
in the House Administration Committee, 
several days of hearings were held and a sub- 
committee drafted a bill closing loopholes in 
the Presidential measure and strengthening 
it in several respects. No House action was 
taken. 

At the urging of Senate Finance Committee 
Chairman Russell B. Long (D La.), the Sen- 
ate added to the Foreign Investors Tax Act, 
and both houses of Congress approved, a 
measure establishing a Presidential Election 
Campaign Fund, to be financed by voluntary 
$1 tax form checkoffs by the country’s tax- 
payers. The measure was expected to chan- 
nel $30 million or more into the Presidential 
campaign chests of each major party in Pres- 
idential election years. Though the legisla- 
tion was criticized on a number of counts, 
President Johnson signed it into law and it 
was expected to act as a catalyst for further 
Congressional action in financing federal 
campaigns. 

In the wake of widespread adverse pub- 
icity about political journals published by 
the major political parties with tax-deduct- 
ible corporate ads at rates of up to $15,000 a 
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Page, Sen. John J. Williams (R Del.) per- 
suaded the Senate Finance Committee to at- 
tach an amendment to the Administration’s 
excise tax bill totally prohibiting tax deduc- 
tions for the cost of advertisements in polit- 
ical advertising journals. No move was made 
to strike the amendment as it went through 
the House and Senate, and it became law 
with the President's signature March 15. The 
amendment deprived national political com- 
mittees of a growing source of indirect in- 
come and cut off a traditional source of funds 
for state and local political committees, thus 
adding to pressures for other laws to help 
the parties with their financing problems. 

1967—Congress made inoperative Sen. 
Long's 1966 measure establishing a Presiden- 
tial Election Campaign Fund, but the fight 
over the action (HR 6950) tied up the Senate 
for more than five weeks. 

The Senate passed a bill (S. 1880) that 
extended the reporting requirements of the 
Corrupt Practices Act to spending in all pri- 
maries and conventions for President, Sena- 
tor or Representative. The bill, the broadest 
campaign finance reform measure ever to 
clear a chamber of Congress, also required 
reports from intrastate political committees, 
which were exempted by existing law, and 
removed the existing ceilings on spending by 
political committees and Congressional can- 
didates. 

A subcommittee of the House Administra- 
tion Committee reported an even more com- 
prehensive bill (HR 11233), sponsored by 
Reps. Robert T. Ashmore (D S.C.) and 
Charles E. Goodell (R N.Y.), but the bill 
remained stalled in. the full committee. A 
coalition of Northern Democrats, who feared 
restrictions on spending by organized labor, 
and of Southern Democrats, who opposed 
the bill's reporting requirements for pri- 
maries, blocked full committee approval. 

Sen. Long's Finance Committee In Novem- 
ber reported a bill (HR 4890) which embodied 
S 1880 plus a comprehensive plan for federal 
subsidies to Presidential and Senate cam- 
paigns. However, no further action was taken 
on the measure. 

1968—Congress again failed to act on cam- 
paign financing and reporting reform. Con- 
gress, however, did pass a bill (HR 17325) to 
permit tax deductions for corporate adver- 
tising in Presidential nominating convention 
programs. 

1969—Outgoing Attorney General Ramsey 
Clark Jan. 17 submited to Congress proposed 
legislation that required all committees 
spending $1,000 or more in support of a 
candidate for federal office to file reports 
whether they operated in more than one 
state or not; placed a $5,000 limitation gift 
by one individual to a candidate or commit- 
tees supporting that candidate; repealed the 
$3-million limitation on spending by a polit- 
ical committee but required more complete 
reports; required financial reports from per- 
sons contributing more than $10 to support 
a candidate; required reports of committees 
or groups supporting a national convention 
campaign; and created a bipartisan commis- 
sion, appointed by the President, to admin- 
ister the law. 
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Expendi- 


Year, man elected tures 


Percent 


Total 
vote 


Cost per 


vote! (cents) Year, man elected 


Total 
vote 


Cost per 


Percent vote 1 (cents) 


-~ $14, 116, 343 
-~ 8,951, 602 
5, 164, 741 


Republican. 
Democrat... 
1944—Roosevelt (D): 
Total..-.-:5...: 26, 193, 311 
16, 195, 376 
9, 997, 935 


8, 771, 819 
-- 3,686,775 


Republican. 
Democrat 


Labor... 

Progressive 

States Rights Party 
Se (R): 


1, 365, 389 
162, 081 


.. 19,421, 287 


1 Figures represent total spending divided by the number of votes cast. The actual cost-per-vote 


figures are higher since the spending figures are not complete. 


Note: The above figures are the best available summaries of general election campaign spending 
reported by national-level committees of the Republican, Democratic and major third party 
since 1912, plus labor organization spending since 1948. It should be noted that the figures provide 
only the roughest guide of spending. Accounting methods of political committees have varied 
drastically over the years. In some cases, fund transfers from committee to committee have been 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Bucktey). The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr, President, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. As I un- 
derstand the amendment, it would re- 
quire the Federal Government to pay 
100 percent of the increased costs of 
welfare over what was spent last year. 

It is true that the proponents of the 
amendment have now reduced that to a 
1-year proposal. Nevertheless, the orig- 
inal intention was to make it perma- 
nent law. 

I am inclined to believe that, if we do 
it for 1 year, it will become permanent 
law. It carries a very bad principle. 
Whenever we have a situation where 
one unit of government provides the 
money and another unit does the admin- 
istering, the taxpayers are denied the 
ordinary checks and balances and the 
safeguards that bring about the best pos- 
sible administration. 

If this amendment were to become law, 
it would mean that for this year, the 
State of Illinois, or the State of New 
York, or the State of California, or any 
other State in the Union, could not only 
expand its welfare rolls as to the number 
of people on welfare, but could also raise 
their payments and could do so without 
spending one dime, because this amend- 
ment guarantees to the States that what- 
ever increase there is will be borne by 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. President, the amendment would 
cost $1,088 million. It will be grossly un- 
fair to a State such as I have the honor 
to represent in part, the State of Ne- 
braska. It is not in keeping with sound 
principles of administration and, fur- 


1956—Eisenhower (R): 
31 Total 

Republican. 
Democrat... 


Labor. 
1968—Nixon (R): 
Total 


Labor 


Independent Party. 


groups 


thermore, it is not fair to the Federal 
taxpayers living in the various States. 
We already have a huge deficit. To take 
on this burden of another $1 billion is 
not fair to Federal taxpayers residing in 
Nebraska, in Illinois, New York, Califor- 
nia, or elsewhere. 

A vote for this amendment will be a 
vote for further Federal deficits with all 
the evils that it carries. 

There are many other reasons why it 
should not be favorably considered at 
this time, including the fact that it will 
open up the door to all manner of welfare 
reform proposals, which means that the 
tax bill will not be enacted this year. 

In closing, I invite attention to the fact 
that the greatest force for welfare and 
reform in America is a strong and vig- 
orous economy. When the economy is 
strong, jobs are plentiful and individuals 
with a small amount of training who 
have been denied certain advantages can 
then get jobs. 

Whenever the economy is on the de- 
cline, those people find it most difficult 
to get employment. The greatest welfare 
reform anyone can promote is to support 
those things which will give us a strong 
and vigorous economy, a growing and 
pr oa a economy, where jobs are plen- 
tiful. 

That does not come about by in- 
creasing the Federal deficit. It will not 
come about by jeopardizing passage of 
the President’s tax package. 

QUORUM CALL 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask unan- 


$21, 518, 260 _.... 
13, 220, 144 
6, 492, 634 
1, 805, 482 


27, 202, 155 

- 12,950, 232 
-- 11, 800, 979 
-- 2,450,944 


~-=- - -62, 027, 000 35 


George C. Wallace's American 


counted; and in others, they have not. And some figures include totals of local political soups: 
In all cases, funds listed here represent only a fraction of total spending. For example, the 
figures do not include reports of all national-level committees, of congressional candidates or on 
primary and State level campaigns. 
Source: Citizens’ Research Foundation, Governmental Affairs Institute, the Two Party System 
in the U.S. by William Goodman. 


imous consent that exhibits showing and 
demonstrating to the Senate the actual 
need for the type of funds I provide for in 
this amendment and exhibits to support 
those conclusions be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tentative estimates of State allotments under 
emergency welfare relief amendment—Con, 


[Amounts in thousands] 


California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota -- 
Mississippi 
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Tentative estimate of State allotments under 
emergency welfare relief amendment—Con. 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin ---- 
Wyoming 


1, 088, 117 


EXPLANATION OF EMERGENCY WELFARE RELIEF 
AMENDMENT INTRODUCED BY SENATOR 
CHARLES H. Percy TO H.R. 10947 


General: The purpose of this amendment 
is to provide limited fiscal relief to States 
prior to the effective date of the State Sav- 
ings provision (Section 503) of H.R. 1, and 
at the same time to protect welfare re- 
cipients from reductions in the support 
levels paid by States in the programs for the 
Aged, Blind, Disabled, and Families with De- 
pendent Children. The amendment recog- 
nizes that the large increase in costs to 
States results from ever increasing caseloads, 
and protects States from a portion of the 
added cost. 

Sub-section 1126(a) provides that there 
will be quarterly payments, in addition to 
the regular Federal matching sums provided 
for support payments in the Old Age, Blind, 
Disabled, and Family with Dependent Chil- 
dren aid programs. The payment will be 
equal to the increase in State expenditures 
above the average quarterly expenditures by 
that State in Fiscal Year 1971 but not to 
exceed 25 per cent of such average quarterly 
expenditures. 

Sub-section 1126(b) defines the State ex- 
penditure levels. Such ‘expenditures are 
limited to cash assistance payments for the 
Adult and Family welfare programs, 

Subsection 1126(c) provides an additional 
limitation and a condition to the receipt of 
the additional payment. Clause (1) limits 
the increased costs to those expenditures 
resulting from payment levels in effect on 
June 80, 1971. Clause (2) conditions the ad- 
ditional payment provided by this amend- 
ment on maintenance of support payments 
at levels at least as high as those paid on 
June 30, 1971, except where the increase in 
quarterly cost is so great as to exceed 150 
per cent of the average quarterly expendi- 
ture for Fiscal Year 1971. Where State cost 
increases are greater than 150 per cent of 
Fiscal Year 1971, a State may reduce pay- 
ment levels so that costs do not exceed 150 
per cent. 

Failure of compliance does not affect the 
usual matching provision but only the 
additional payment established by this 
provision. 


WELFARE CUTBACKS 


Mr. Rrisicorr. Mr. President, today I am 
making public the results of a study prepared 
for me by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare regarding the cutbacks be- 
ing made all across the country in payments 
to recipients to aid to families with depend- 
ent children. 

The study’s data indicates that the time 
is long past due for welfare reform to be en- 
acted. Such reform will enable the Nation to 
provide adequate benefits to alleviate human 
suffering and will relieve the intolerable fis- 
cal burden on many of the States of the Na- 
tion—from Georgia to Wyoming, from Con- 
necticut and New York to California. 

From July 1970 to September 1971, 20 
States from every region in the country have 
decreased some or all of their AFDC pay- 
ments. 

The study provides a State-by-State anal- 
ysis of actions involving welfare payments. 

Most of these States want to make a 
wholehearted effort to help the needy. But 
the prospects of fiscal ruination have forced 
them to make their already inadequate bene- 
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fits even less adequate. The fiscal relief crisis 
is a crisis, then, not only for the States, but 
for each and every welfare recipient, 714 mil- 
lion of whom are children. 

In Connecticut, for example, benefit levels 
have been averaged out into a flat “equal 
monthly allowance” grant, resulting in bene- 
fit cutbacks for 30 percent of Connecticut's 
AFDC caseload, which amounted to 105,000 
recipients—78,600 of whom were children— 
in May 1971, the latest month for which 
precise data is available. 

The implementation of a flat “equal 
monthly allowance” grant would save the 
State of Connecticut more than $2 million 
a year, including administrative cost reduc- 
tions of $150,000 per year. 

But while the Connecticut reductions in 
income assistance, rental payments and 
medical aid to hold the line on welfare costs 
which have increased five times in the last 
decade in Connecticut, the costs in terms of 
human misery will inevitably increase. 

No State should be faced with having to 
protect its fiscal integrity at the expense of 
its neediest citizens. 

It is abundantly clear that the time for 
welfare reform is now. The alternative is 
continuing human misery and State bank- 
ruptey. 

I ask unanimous consent that the study 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the study was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., October 13, 1971, 
Hon. ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Attention: Jeff Peterson. 

DEAR SENATOR RIBICOFF: As indicated in a 
call today to Mr. Peterson's secretary, we 
apologize for the delay in responding to your 
letter of September 15, ccncerning the trends 
in AFDC benefit levels. The attached infor- 
mation was provided to us by John L. Costa, 
Commissioner of the Assistance Payments 
Administration. It includes a summary of 
state actions regarding the AFDC benefits 
and the effect on a family of four with an 
assumed income as well as on a family of 
four with no other source of income. 

The detailed tables were developed to fur- 
ther illustrate for you the effects of state 
agency charges on determining eligibility and 
the amount of the assistance payment. In 
some situations the change in policy did not 
decisively result in either an increase or 
decrease for all recipients. 

In thirty-one states there was some change, 
either an increase or decrease in AFDC policy 
for determining need and the amount of the 
assistance payment since July 1970. 

Sincerely, 
[Mrs.] PATRICIA REILLY Hirt, 
Assistant Secretary for Community and 
Field Services. 


A. GENERALIZED SUMMARY OF EFFECT OF STATE 
AGENCY CHANGES IN AFDC Ponicy SINCE 
JuLY 1970 
States which have decreased some or all 

payments in AFDC: 

. Alabama, June 1971. 

. California, June 1971. (?) 

. Connecticut, September 1, 1971. 

. Delaware, June 1971. 

District of Columbia, August 1970. 

. Georgia, June 1971. 

Kansas, September 1, 1971. 

. Kentucky, September 1970. 

. Louisiana, January i971. 

. Maine, July 1970. 

. Nebraska, September 1971. 
. New Jersey, July 1971. 

. New Mexico, April 1971. 

. New York, May 1971. 

. Nevada, July 1971. 

. South Dakota, April 1971. 
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17. Utah, October 1970. 

18. Vermont, September 1971. 

19. Washington, April 1971. 

20. Wyoming, July 1970. 

States which have increased payments for 
all AFDC recipients: 

1. Arkansas, May 1971. 

2. Colorado, July 1, 1970. 

3. Hawaii, July 1971. 

4. Illinois, July 1970. 

5. Maryland, July 1971. 

6. Wisconsin, March 1971. 


B. DEFINITE EXPLANATION OF EFFECT OF 
CHANGES IN STATE POLICY IN NEED DETERMI- 
NATION IN AFDC Srnce JULY 1970 


Summary tables—not mutually exclusive 


I. States which have decreased payments 
for all AFDO recipients. Reduced number of 
persons eligible for a payment: 

1. District of Columbia, August 1, 1970. 

2. Kansas, September 1, 1971. 

3. New Mexico, April 1971. 

4. New York—The change in New York 
State actually resulted in increases for 
most AFDC recipients in all the counties 
excepting New York City and the seven 
surrounding metropolitan counties. Most 
AFDC payments for families in New York 
City and the surrounding counties were 
decreased. (Mostly New York City and 7 
metropolitan counties), May 1971. 

5. Utah, October 1970. 

6. Washington, April 1971. 

II. States which have decreased payments 
only for AFDC recipients with income and 
reduced number of persons with income eli- 
gible for AFDC. 

1. Alabama, June 1971. 

2. California (If New Welfare Reform Act 
of August 13, 1971 is implemented). 

3. Delaware, June 1971. 

. Georgia, June 1971. 

. Kentucky, September 1970. 
. Louisiana, January 1971. 

. Nebraska, September 1971. 
. Nevada, July 1971. 

9, Wyoming, July 1970. 

III. States which have consolidated pay- 
ments into a partial or total “flat” grant. 
May have increased or decreased payments: 

1. Connecticut, September 16, 1971 (Not 
fully analyzed). 

2. Massachusetts, August 1970 (Probably 
more increased). 

3. New Jersey, July 1971 (Probably more 
decreased). 

4. North Dakota, July 1971 
more increased). 

5. South Dakota, July 1970 
more increased). 

6. Vermont, September 1, 1971 (Probably 
more increased). 

IV. States which have reduced other as- 
pects of AFDC program: 

1. New Jersey—Dropped AFDC-UF July 
1971. 

2. Maine—Dropped AFDC-UF, July 1971. 

V. States which have increased payments 
primarily for families without income and 
decreased payments for families with in- 
come: 

1. California (If Welfare Reform Act of 
August 1971 is implemented). 

2. Nevada, July 1971. 

3. Delaware, June 1971. 

4. Georgia, June 1971. 
5 
6 


(Probably 


(Probably 


. Kentucky, September 1970. 
. Wyoming, September 1970. 

VI. States which have increased payments 
to families with income. Families without 
income, no change. 

1. Mississippi, June 1971. 

2. Missouri, December 1970. 

C. Mosr RECENT CHANGES IN AFDC STAND- 

ARDS AND PAYMENTS METHODS FROM ! JULY 

1970 THROUGH SEPTEMBER 1971 


1, Alabama—As of June 1971, Alabama 


1 All calculations based on AFDC Family of 
Four (1 Adult + 3 Children). 
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changed method for determining the amount 
of the assistance payment. 


Prior to June 1971 and After June 1971 


State Standard, $230—No Change. 

Maximum = $50 Ist eligible child; $30 each 
additional eligible child to a maximum of 
$170; $110 maximum for a family of four— 
No Change. 

Agency payment was 35% of the budget 
Agency applied 35% reduction to the deficit * 
standard. 

Example: 
(a) Assume no income: 


Standard 
Countable income 


Budget deficit 
35% 
Payment 
Example: 
(a) Assume no income: 
Standard 


Countable income 
Budget deficit 
Payment 
(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
Standard 


Countable income 
Budget deficit 


Result: Most families with income either 
received decreases in payments or were in- 
eligible. Families without income were un- 
affected. Reduced the number of families 
eligible for AFDC. 

2. Alaska—Effective September 1, 1970, 
agency revised and increased maximums on 
payments. Most families probably received 
increases in payments. 

3. Arkansas—As of May 5, 1971, State 
agency increased standard of need and State 
agency maximums on requirements. 

Result: All families (with or without in- 
come) received increases of about $2 per 
person, 

4. California—As of June 1971, in accord- 
ance with Section 402(a) (23) of the Social 
Security Act, California increased maxi- 
mums on payments. For a family of four 
the maximum payment increased from $221 
to $261, California Welfare Reform Act of 
1971, Chapter 567 of Senate Bill 796, ap- 
proved by the Governor August 13, 1971, In- 
cludes new maximums and revised State- 
wide standards of assistance, Revised stand- 
ard for a family of four is $314; the revised 
maximum is $280. The Act provides for in- 
come to be applied to the maximum. 

Prior to 1971 Act 


(a) Assume no income: 
Standard for LA 
Income 


Maximum Payment 
(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
Standard for LA 


2 Budget deficit refers to the difference be- 
tween income and full standard or income 
and maximum or reduced standard as iden- 
tified. 
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If Reform Act of 1971 is implemented 
(a) Assume no income: 
State-wide maximum 
Income 


Maximum payment 

(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
State-wide maximum 
Countable income 


Result: If California Welfare Act is imple- 
mented: Most families with income will re- 
ceive decreased payments. All families with- 
out income will receive increases in pay- 
ments, The number of families eligible for 
AFDC will be reduced. 

5. Golorado—Effective 7/1/70, agency in- 
creased payments to 100% of standard; re- 
moving a 75.52% reduction. 

Prior to July 1, 1970 


(a) Assume no income: 
State standard 


Payment 
(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
State standard 
Reduced to 
Income 


After July 1, 1970 
(a) Assume no income: 
State standard 


(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
State standard 
Income 


Result: All families received an increased 
payment. More families eligible for AFDC. 

6. Connecticut—Effective 9/2/71, imple- 
mented partial flat grant, averaging some 
special needs into the basic standard. 

7. Delaware—Effective June 1971, agency 
removed maximums on payments and ratable 
to standard, and implemented a 60% ratable 
to the budget deficit. 

Prior to June 1971 
(a) Assume no income: 
State standard 


(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
State standard 


After June 1971 


(a) Assume no income: 
State standard 


(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
State standard 
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Result: Families without income received 
increased payments. Families with income 
could receive decreases in payments. Probably 
increased number of persons eligible for 


8. District of Columbia—Effective August 1, 
1970, agency changed percentage reduction 
from 85% to 75%. Most families received de- 
creases. Probably decreased eligibility. 

9. Georgia—Effective June 1, 1971, agency 
changed payment method. Increased stand- 
ards and maximums and applied a percentage 
reduction to the standard. 


Prior to June 1, 1971 


(a) Assume no income: 
State standard 


(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
State standard 


After June 1, 1197 
(a) Assume no income: 
State standard 
Reduced standard 
Income 


(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
State standard 


Result; Families without income received 
increased payments; families with income 
received a decreased payment. Increased eli- 
gibility for families without income; de- 
creased eligibility for families with income. 

10. Hawaii—Effective July 1971, agency 
increased standards. Families with and with- 
out income received increased payments; 
probably increased number of persons eligi- 
ble for AFDC. 

11. Indiana—Effective April 1971, agency 
imposed maximums were increased. 


Prior to April 1, 1971 


(a) Assume no income: 
Standard 


Payment (maximum) 
(b) Assume $100 countable income: 


Ajter April 1, 1971 


(a) Assume no income: 
Standard 


Payment (maximum) 
(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
Standard 
Income 
Deficit 


Result: All families without income and 
some families with income received increased 
payments: probably increased number of per- 
sons eligible for AFDC. 

12. Illinois—Effective August 1970, agency 
increased standards and maximum for shel- 
ter. Most families received some increase in 
payments. Probably increased number of 
persons eligible for AFDC. 

13. Kansas—Effective September 1, 1971, 
the State agency applied a further reduc- 
tion to the standard, from 94% to 70%. 
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Prior to Sept. 1, 1971 


(a) Assume no income: 
Standard 
Reduced standard 


Payment 

(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
Standard 
Reduced standard 


As of Sept. 1, 1971 


(a) Assume no income: 
Standard 
Reduced standard 


Payment 

(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
Standard 
Reduced standard 


Result: All families, with and without 
income, received decreased payments. Re- 
duced the number of families eligible for 
assistance. 

14. Kentucky—Effective September 1970, 
the State agency revised method for deter- 
mining need. Instead of applying two rata- 
bles, one to the standard and one to the 
deficit, agency applied one ratable of 73.1% 
to the standard. Urban and rural maximums 
removed in effect. 

Prior to September 1970 


(a) Assume no income: 


Payment 

(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
Full standard 
Reduced standard 


After September 1970 
(a) Assume no income: 


Payment 

(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
Full standard 
Reduced standard 


Result: Families without income received 
increased payments. Families with income re- 
ceived decreased payments, Probably little 
effect on eligibility for AFDC. 

15. Louisiana—Effective January 1, 1971, 
agency changed budgeting methods; agency 
applied a 51% ratable reduction to the stand- 
ard instead of a 51% ratable to the budget 
deficit. 

Prior to Jan. 1, 1971 
(a) Assume no income: 
State standard 


Fifty-one percent. 
Payment 
(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
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After Jan. 1, 1971 
(a) Assume no income: 


Result: There was no change in payments 
for families without income; families with 
income received decreases in payments; re- 
duced number of families eligible for AFDC. 

16. Maine—Dropped AFDC UF as of July 1, 
1970. 

17. Maryland—Effective July 1971, agency 
changed ratable from 59.5% to 60%. All fam- 
ilies received an increase of $1 per person. 

18. Mississippi 

Effective June 1971, agency increased per- 
cent of deficit met from 30% to 40%. Maxi- 
mums not changed. 


Prior to June 1971 
(a) Assume no income: 


After June 1971 
(a) Assume no income: 


Result: Families with income received in- 
creases in payments. There was no change 
in payments for families without income. 
May have increased eligibility for some fam- 
ilies with income. 

19, Missouri 

Effective December 1970, agency increased 
standard. 

Prior to December 1970 


(a) Assume no income: 


Ajter December 1970 
(a) Assume no income: 
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Result: Some families with income received 
increases in payment. There was no change 
in payments for families without income. 
May have increased eligibility for some fam- 
ilies with income. 

20. Nebraska—Effective April 1971, in ac- 
cordance with Section 402(a) (23) of the Act, 
maximum increased by $26. Effective Sep- 
tember 1971, agency applied a 94% ratable 
to the standard. 


Prior to September 1971 
(a) Assume no income: 


Prior to April 1971. 
Payment 
(b) Assume $100 countable income: 


After September 1971 
(a) Assume no income: 


Result: As of April 1971, all families with- 
out income received increased payments and 
some families with income received increased 
payments. As of September 1971, some fami- 
lies with income received decreases in pay- 
ment. There was no change in payments for 
families without income. Probably reduced 
the number of families eligible for AFDC. 

21. Nevada—Effective July 1971, State 
agency increased standard and changed 
method for determining need. 


Prior to July 1971 
(a) Assume no income—detail of 


method not elaborated because of 
its complexity: 


After July 1971 
(a) Assume no income: 


Result: Families without income received 
increased payments. Families with income 
received decreased payments. Probably in- 
creased eligibility for families without in- 
come. 

22. New Jersey—Effective July 1971, agency 
consolidated standard into flat grant. “Aver- 
aged” flat grant could either mean a decrease 
in payment for some families or an increase 
in payment for some families. Probably re- 
duced number of families eligible for AFDC. 
Agency dropped AFDC UF program as of July 
1971. 

For State AFWP program, agency elimi- 
nated the disregard of earned income of the 
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first $30 and 14 of the remainder and ap- 
plied a lower standard than is used in the 
AFDC program. Prior to this change, the 
disregard of $30 and 4% was applied in the 
State provided assistance program for all 
underemployed and unemployed families 
with children. 

23. New Mezico—Effective April 1971, 
agency reduced percentage on budget deficit 
from 90% to 88%. 

Prior to April 1971 


(a) Assume no income: 


90 percent 
Payment 
4b) Assume $100 countable income: 


90 percent 
Payment 
After April 1971 


(a) Assume no income: 
Standard 


(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
Standard 


88 percent. 
Payment 


Result: All families with and without in- 
come (excepting those who were receiving the 
maximum) received decreased payments. 
Probably reduced the number of persons eli- 
gible for AFDC, 

24. New York—Effective May 15, 1971, agen- 
cy applied a 10% ratable to the basic stand- 
ard excluding shelter and fuel for heating. 

Prior to May 15, 1971 


(a) Assume no income: 
Full standard 


(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
Full standard 


After May 15, 1971 
(a) Assume no income: 


(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
Full standard 


Result: All AFDC recipients in New 
City and metropolitan counties received de- 
creased payments. AFDC recipients in upstate 
counties may have had an increase. May have 
reduced the number of families eligible for 
AFDC. 

25. North Dakota—Effective August 1970, 
agency removed an 11% ratable reduction to 
the standard. Effective July 1971, agency im- 
plemented a “fiat grant.” 

Prior to August 1970 
(a) Assume no income 
Full standard 


After July 1971 
(a) Assume no income: 


Result: All families received increased pay- 
ments. Eligibility for AFDC probably in- 
creased. 

26. South Dakota—Effective July 1970, 
agency removed ratable reduction to stand- 
ard and implemented flat grant. As of April 
1971, agency applied an additional 10% re- 


duction. 


Prior to July 1970 
(a) Assume no income; 


Deficit —.-. 
Payment 
As of July 1970 
(a) Assume no income: 


(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
Standard 


April 1971 


(a) Assume no income: 
Full standard 


(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
Full standard 


Result: Most families, with or without in- 
come, received decreased payments. Number 
of persons eligible for AFDC probably 
reduced. 

27. Utah—Effective October 1970, agency 
removed maximum and implemented a rata- 
ble reduction to the standard. 

Prior to October 1970 


(a) Assume no income: 


Payment 

(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
Standard 
Maximum 
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Ajter October 1970 
(a) Assume no income: 


Reduced standard 
Countable income 


Effect: Decrease in payments to all fam- 
ilies. Probably reduced eligibility for AFDC. 

28. Vermont—Effective September 1, 1971, 
agency implimented flat grant, adding $2 per 
person to the State standard. 

Result: Increased payments to most fam- 
ilies. Effect on eligibility unknown. 

29. Washington—Effective April 1971, 
agency redefined standard of need and im- 
plemented per person reductions varying by 
family size. 

Prior to Apr. 1, 1971 
(a) Assume no income: 

State standard 

Income 

Deficit 

Payment 
(b) Assume $100 countable income: 

State standard 


After Apr. 1, 1971 
(a) Assume no income: 
State standard 
Income 


Reduced payment 
(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
State standard 


Result: Decrease in payments for all fam- 
ilies. Reduced eligibility for AFDC. 

30. Wisconsin—Effective March 1, 1971, 
agency adjusted standard and changed rat- 
ables. 


Prior to Mar. 1, 1971 


(a) Assume no income: 
Standard 


After Mar. 1, 1971 
(a) Assume no income: 

255 
217 
0 
217 
Payment 217 

(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
255 
217 
100 
117 
117 


Result: Most families received an increase 
in payments, More families probably eligible 
for AFDC. 
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31. Wyoming.—Effective July 1970, agency 
adjusted standards, changed ratables and 
increased maxim 

Prior to July 1970 
(a) Assume no income: 


After July 1970 


(a) Assume no income; 
Standard 
Reduced standard 


(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
Standard 
Reduced standard 


Maximum 

Payment 

Result: There was an increase in payments 
for families without income. Some families 
with income will have received decreases in 
payments. Effect on number of families eligi- 
ble for AFDC probably neglible. 


Mr, PERCY. Mr. President, in talking 
about the concern that I had with H.R. 
1, the major question that I had with H.R. 
1, the major question that comes up in 
the minds of the Governors and all other 
people dealing with the critical financial 
situation of our States concerns how fast 
the Senate can really act. The House of 
Representatives has responded in mag- 
nificent fashion to a very complex 
fashion. And under the leadership of 
Representative Mitts and the able sup- 
port he has received from his committee, 
each member of which recognized the 
urgency behind the House acting very 
promptly on the bill and sending it to us, 
they sent us the bill promptly. 

We have heard, and I have heard, of 
the scheduling that has been done on 
the Senate side. I am fully cognizant 
of the very urgent matters that must be 
considered because of other crisis that 
are ahead of us such as the revenue bill 
itself and such as phase I, phase II, and 
perhaps phase III legislation which will 
be required at some time or other to 
vitalize the American economy. Certain- 
ly we have urgent need for time in which 
to pass the appropriation bills, foreign 
aid authorization and others. So that 
we have now a schedule for H.R. 1 to be 
considered by the Finance Committee 
early next year. 

Iam not exactly clear in my own mind 
how expeditiously the committee can 
handle this and when we can expect to 
have it on the floor and when possibly 
we could have it up for passage by the 
Senate. 

The reason I offered the amendment 
to the pending bill was my concern for 
the fact that months would pass and 
that thereby there would be no relief 
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and no explanation which could be given 
to the impoverished people who are now 
adversely affected in the various States 
across the country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all the telegrams I have re- 
ceived from the Governors of 20 States 
and other concerned citizens, indicating 
the plight faced in their States from East 
to West and North to South, be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

HELENA, MONT. 
Hon, CHARLES PERCY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C: 

I am in strong support and agreement 
with your efforts to sponsor an emergency 
welfare relief amendment providing a hold 
harmless freeze on State welfare costs for 
fiscal year 1971 levels. This will meet a cur- 
rent need in Montana. I sincerely hope your 
efforts will succeed. Copy of above wire sent 
Senator Mansfield, Senator Metcalf, Repre- 
sentative Melcher, and Hon. Charles Percey. 

Sincerely, 
Forrest H. ANDERSON, 
Governor of Montana. 


BATON ROUGE, La. 
November 15, 1971. 
Hon. CHARLES PERCY, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

I strongly support immediate emergency 
legisiation to provide fiseal relief from rising 
welfare costs. Your proposal for an emer- 
gency welfare relief amendment providing a 
hold harmless freeze on State welfare costs 
at fiscal 1971 levels is highly desirable but 
Congress must go beyond hold harmless in 
order that we may continue meeting our 
welfare obligations to the needy of this State. 
My previously expressed position urged as a 
temporary relief an increase by twenty per- 
cent in the Federal formula for matching 
state funds in the assistance programs. This 
was considered a stop gap measure for im- 
mediate relief to the States pending final 
enactment of welfare reforms embodied in 
H.R. 1 which I urge your continued vigorous 
support. 

JOHN J. MCKEITHEN, 
Governor of Louisiana. 
Curcaco, ILL. 
SENATOR CHARLES H. Percy, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Welfare Council of metropolitan Chi- 
cago supports your amendment to the tax 
reform bill providing for a 1.1 billion emer- 
gency appropriation for welfare assistance to 
the States. The ultimate solution to the 
problem of financing public assistance rests 
with the Federal Government in such an 
emergency measure in light of the absence of 
action on H.R. 1 and revenue sharing is es- 
sential to prevent needless human suffering 
and further deterioration in an already cha- 
otic situation, 

JOSEPH M. WELLs, 
President. 
JOHN H. BALLARD, 
Executive Director. 
HARTFORD, CONN., 
November 16, 1971. 
SENATOR PERCY, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I strongly support the emergency welfare 
relief amendment which is to be launched on 
the Senate floor today providing a whole 
harmless freeze on State welfare costs at 
fiscal 1971 levels. Urge your support for this 
amendment because of its fiscal relief from 
rising welfare cost. 

Gov. THOMAS J. MESKILL. 
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NOVEMBER 15, 1971. 
[Copy of telegram sent to Senators Mansfield, 
Scott, and Schweiker.] 
Senator PERCY. 
CHARLES BYRLEY, 
Director, National Governors’ Conference: 

I urge your support of Senator Percy’s 
amendment to the Revenue Act of 1971 to 
provide $1.5 billion in emergency welfare re- 
lief funds to states as interim measure pend- 
ing Congressional action on permanent wel- 
fare reform proposals. Your support of the 
Percy amendment would save the Common- 
wealth over $78 million in this fiscal year. 

MILTON J. SHAPP, 
Governor. 
PIERRE, S. DAK. 
Hon. CHARLES H. PERCY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Percy: May I add South 
Dakota’s voice in support of your efforts to 
amend the pending tax bill which will pro- 
vide immediate fiscal relief of State welfare 
costs. I endorse your proposal to hold the 
State harmless at the fiscal 1971 level, but 
would endorse any temporary legislation to 
increase Federal participation and current 
public assistance and medical care cost for 
the period beginning after July 1, 1971. I 
have expressed my support of the resolution 
submitted to Senator Long by the national 
council of State public welfare administra- 
tors of APWA. I would prefer the APWA reso- 
lution. Copy of this telegram being sent to 
Senator Mundt, Senator McGovern, and Sen- 
ator Long. 

RICHARD F. KNEIP, 
Governor of South Dakota. 


PIERRE, S. DAK. 
Senator RUSSELL LONG, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Following telegram sent to Senator Percy, 
quote: 

DEAR SENATOR PERCY: May I add South 
Dakota’s voice in support of your efforts to 
amend the pending tax bill which will pro- 
vide immediate fiscal relief of state welfare 
costs. I endorse your proposal to hold the 
State harmless at the fiscal 1971 level, but 
would endorse any temporary legislation to 
increase Federal participation and current 
public assistance and medical care cost for 
the period beginning after July 1, 1971. I 
have expressed my support of the resolution 
submitted to Senator Long by the national 
council of state public welfare administrators 
of APWA. I would prefer the APWA resolu- 
tion. Unquote. Copy of this telegram sent to 
Senator Mundt, and Senator McGovern. 

RICHARD F. KNEIP, 
Governor of South Dakota. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Senator CHARLES H. PERCY, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

I have asked Senators Howard Baker and 
Bill Brock to support your amendment to the 
pending revenue act of 1971 “to hold 
states harmless” at their FY 71's welfare 
cost. This fiscal release to States from 
spiraling welfare costs is urgently needed. 

WINFIELD Dunn, 
Governor. 


Dover, DEL. 
Senator CHARLES PERCY, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

This is to advise of my support for an 
emergency welfare relief amendment provid- 
ing a hold harmless freeze on State welfare 
cost at fiscal 1971 levels. I have contacted 
Senator Boggs and Senator Ross of Delaware 
to advise them of my support and urge them 
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to give favorable consideration to the 
measure. 
RUSSELL W. PETERSON, 
Governor, State of Delaware. 


AUSTIN, TEX. 
Hon. CHARLES PERCY, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I fully support your emergency welfare 
relief amendment providing a hold harmless 
freeze on State welfare cost at fiscal 1971 
level, and have urged the Texas Senators and 
my fellow Governors to support this amend- 
ment. 

Until the time that comprehensive nation- 
al welfare reform legislation can be enacted, 
the States must receive temporary fiscal 
relief from rising welfare costs. 

PRESTON SMITH, 
Governor of Teras. 
JUNEAU, ALASKA, 
Senator CHARLES PERCY, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Relating to immediate fiscal relief from 
rising welfare costs, Regarding your support- 
ing an emergency relief movement I strongly 
recommend that the “hold harmless” be in- 
cluded in increased Federal matching so that 
no State shall receive less than 60 percent re- 
gardless of whether the State has title XIX. 
Alaska is the only State in the Nation getting 
less than 50 percent Federal matching. Fiscal 
year 1971 freezes Alaska into an unrealistic 
low percentage. Presently 30 percent. 

WILLIAM A. EGAN, 
Governor. 
Carson CITY, NEV. 
Senator CHARLES PERCY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As Governor of Nevada, I fully support any 
plan that will decrease welfare costs to the 
State. If the proposed amendment to be 
introduced by you this week will hold all 
State costs to the fiscal 1971 level, and if any 
additional costs will be financed by the Fed- 
eral Government, then I can support it. If it 
will not accomplish these goals, it can- 
not have my support. 

Cordially, 
MIKE O'CALLAGHAN, 
Governor of Nevada. 
BOISE, IDAHO. 
Hon. CHARLES PERCY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I certainly concur in the 
need for immediate fiscal relief for States 
from rising welfare costs. While I support 
an action to bring about this relief, this, 
in no way, limits my concern about other 
aspects of welfare reform 

Ceci, D. ANDRUS, 
Governor of Idaho. 
TOPEKA, KANS. 
Hon. CHARLES PERCY, 
U.S. Senator from Illinois, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The national Governor's conference has 
informed me of your plan to introduce legis- 
lation which would result in immediate wel- 
fare fiscal relief for States. 

For months, I have urged congressional 
action to assume Federal responsibility for 
the welfare programs the Federal Govern- 
ment now largely dictates to the States. As 
I understand your proposed legislation, a 
hold harmless freeze would be placed on 
State welfare costs at fiscal 1971 levels—with 
the Federal Government assuming additional 
costs above that level. Such a proposal 
would be welcomed fiscal relief for the States 
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and a step in the proper direction toward 
Federal assumption of the responsibility for 
the welfare situation it has helped to create. 

I wholeheartedly support the concept of 
the legislation you are considering. The need 
for immediate fiscal welfare relief for the 
States is urgent. The Kansas legislature in 
1971 rebelled against rising costs of wel- 
fare and as a result of legislative cuts the 
department of social welfare found it neces- 
sary to prorate welfare costs in the current 
year. 

Prospects for the legislature funding in- 
creased costs of the present welfare program 
are not good. The continued discussion at 
the national level by both political parties 
of the failure of the present system of wel- 
fare and the need for reform makes it diffi- 
cult to obtain additional State and local 
funds prior to reform of the system. Failure 
on the part of Congress to provide reform 
measures without additional costs of the 
welfare system resulting from which unem- 
ployment and rising costs could have tragic 
results. 

With every good wish, 
ROBERT DOCKING, 
Governor of Kansas. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Senator CHARLES Percy, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Respectfully request your support of Sen- 
ator Percy’s emergency welfare relief amend- 
ment providing a hold harmless freeze on 
state welfare costs on fisca] 1971 levels. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Rosert D. Ray, 
Governor of Iowa. 
RALEIGH, N.C. 
Senator CHARLES PERCY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I urge your consideration and support of 
emergency welfare relief amendment spon- 
sored by Senator Percy to give fiscal relief 
from rising welfare cost. 

ROBERT W. Scort, 
Governor of North Carolina. 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 
Hon. CHARLES H. PERCY, 
Senator, State of Illinois, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Tentative information we have received 
indicates that the emergency welfare relief 
amendment offered to H.R. 10947 by Senator 
Percy would provide fiscal relief for the state 
in the general assistance program. It is my 
hope that you will support this type of relief 
for the States and, if possible, extend the 
proposed protection to increases in the cost 
of medicaid. 

REUBIN O. D. ASKEW, 
Governor, State of Florida. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I there- 
fore ask the distinguished chairman of 
the Finance Committee—who has dealt 
with some of the most complex problems 
that the Nation has faced and has proven 
time after time that when his power- 
ful influence is put behind something it 
moves and it moves rapidly, and who 
has a very fine and able committee con- 
sisting of some of the most distinguished 
and knowledgeable Members of the Sen- 
ate—what sort of time schedule might 
reasonably be expected. And I would like 
to enlighten the Senate as to the attitude 
of the administration. It has vigorously 
and forcefully opposed the amendment I 
have now offered simply because it feels 
that it should be dealt with on a social 
security bill rather than on a revenue 
bill, 

I would like to clarify an understand- 
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ing I have from the administration as to 
their attitude in this kind of emergency 
situation if it were offered as an amend- 
ment to H.R. 1. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I said to 
the majority leader earlier today and I 
said earlier in discussion with him and 
with other members of the committee 
prior to that time that it is my hope we 
can bring the bill out by March 1. It may 
be that we could have it out here by 
February 15. That may depend on what 
schedule the Senate pursues. 

I have to make one reservation. If the 
President of the United States comes 
here with some request that he considers 
so urgent that everything else should 
stand aside, we will have to consider that 
request. Other measures would have to 
stand aside while we voted on such a 
measure. That is the way I feel even 
though I am a Democrat, and I believe 
that the Senator from Illinois would feel 
the same way about that matter. 

H.R. 1 would be our pending business 
right now had it not been that we were 
asked to proceed with this measure that 
is pending before the Senate which does 
have emergency aspects to it. 

I believe, assuming the Senate comes 
back early, that we ought to be on the 
floor with the bill about February 15. If 
the Senate does not come back early, 
depending on how long this session con- 
tinues, we should have the bill out by 
March 1. 

That is about the scheduling, and I 
believe this may be my best estimate. 
I should think that we ought to be voting 
on H.R. 1 either in the latter part of 
February or the early part of March. 
That is my guess. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I think this 
schedule, when known to the Governors, 
would relieve them of some of the deep 
concerns I have had expressed to me 
over the last few days by some of the 
Governors that have telephoned me. 
They looked for much longer delibera- 
tions and possibly a filibuster. 

They were losing faith that the bill 
would really see the light of day or that 
the Senate would act as promptly as the 
House has. There has been a question 
as to the support of the administration 
for H.R. 1. I would not want to ask the 
distinguished Senator for information 
that would be privileged. However, to the 
extent that he can reveal conversations 
that he has had with either the President 
or top officials in the administration, does 
the Senator share the view I share, that 
the administration has placed a very 
high priority on the passage of this legis- 
lation and feels that welfare reform is an 
exceptionally important part of their 
overall program and that from the ad- 
ministration’s standpoint, it represents 
a top priority, and when they assign a top 
priority to it, it can help very much with 
the work of the chairman of the com- 
mittee who always wants to work with 
the administration, whether it be Demo- 
cratic or Republican? 

Mr. LONG. My understanding is that 
the administration does place a very high 
priority on the revenue measure we have 
in the Senate. That is the basis on which 
we were proceeding at the time the Presi- 
dent proposed this economic package 
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before us now. When this is behind us, 
we will treat it in that way. It is a 
priority item on which we are moving. 
The Senator understand we are going to 
have some differences on the welfare 
parts of this bill and in due course, I hope 
we can work out something to help on 
the problems the Senator suggested. 

Mr. PERCY. I have discussed this 
problem, as I have discussed many prob- 
lems, with the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. In this field I 
consider him one of the most knowledge- 
able men in the Senate if not in the 
United States. I received indications of 
support from other cosponsors. I deeply 
appreciate the efforts of the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Javits) in connec- 
tion with this legislation even though he 
is not a cosponsor; he indicated he is for 
it and spoke on it. But I was deeply dis- 
appointed that the Senator from Con- 
necticut could not see fit to support it. 
I am fully cognizant of the reasons. I 
fully understand and realize the risk in- 
volved if the floodgates were opened up 
for months if welfare were mentioned. I 
was deeply appreciative of his indication 
that although he could not support this 
amendment on the bill he would support 
it if it were offered as an amendment 
to H.R. 1. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
Senator has my assurance that when 
I present what I consider to be a substi- 
tute for H.R. 1, with his permission the 
proposal of the Senator from Illinois will 
be incorporated. In addition I will ac- 
knowledge that this addition is the pro- 
posal of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. There will be no pride of 
authorship, but I am deeply appreciative 
of that assurance. 

I wish to address a comment and in- 
form the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance of a conversation I had which 
culminates a series of conversations I had 
with the administration. The executive 
director of the domestic council in the 
White House is John Ehrlichman, When 
he speaks, he speaks for the administra- 
tion and the President. I had a number 
of conversations with Mr. Ehrlichman, 
who, together with Mr. Shultz and Sec- 
retary Richardson, and others, has been 
very cognizant of the problems faced by 
many States and the peculiar problems 
faced by the State of Illinois, and there 
are problems peculiar only to Ilinois in 
this case. 

I have not addressed myself only to 
those problems but there are problems 
and the administration has tried to be 
helpful, as it always tries to be helpful. 
In this case there is no real solution to 
those problems. There may be interim 
steps that could be taken as temporary 
expedients to help, but there is no real 
solution. 

Mr. Ehrlichman is cognizant that this 
is the only route that would provide help 
for all the States and he is cognizant of 
the fact that the decision had been made 
to set back the schedule on revenue 
sharing, which we all want to see done 
and I want to see done very badiy. He 
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is cognizant that H.R. 1 had been set 
back 1 year and that this presents an 
unusual problems to the States. 

Therefore, Mr. Ehrlichman has 
agreed—and committed the administra- 
tion to support legislation—that the 
President will support not 125 percent 
but 120 percent of the levels enunciated 
in my amendment; that it will support 
an amendment as an amendment to H.R. 
1 retroactive to July 1, 1971. So the States 
could at least count on this. If they count 
on the passage of a welfare reform bill 
they can count on that, with interim 
steps for the whole period of time retro- 
active to July 1, 1971, and until welfare 
reform goes into effect. 

In other words, if the amendment of 
the Senator from Connecticut takes ef- 
fect July 1, 1972, as the effective date, 
it would support an amendment for 1 
full year. If the effective date of H.R. 1 
is July 1, 1974, it would support an in- 
terim amendment effective for 2 years. 

I think this support on their part, 
pledging support of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget is a recognition that 
we must assure the Governors of the 
States that we recognize their problem; 
that we have delayed the full solution 
and cure and that an interim step and 
relief will be provided on this emergency 
basis; and although I feel this measure 
can be supported in one fashion or an- 
other by the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance, my final question before 
I decide what to do on this present 
amendment would depend upon his feel- 
ings which I feel rather confident will be 
a full understanding of the problems of 
the States and the people affected. I am 
pleased we have been able to work out a 
promise and a hope for the solution of 
this immediate problem as well as the 
long-range problem. 

Mr. LONG. H.R. 1 has language which 
does meet this problem. We have not 
passed judgment on that, but this Sen- 
ator personally expects to vote for some- 
thing to help the States during the 
interim period. 

I have indicated to the Senator I per- 
sonally think there might be a better way 
to do it on a different formula and that 
the cost of the interim aid is not what 
bothers this Senator. It is more a matter 
of working out a formula that would be 
equitable to all the States. I do not think 
that the Senator's amendment, in terms 
of total dollars, would be vastly different 
under the approach I would take, and 
the approach the administration would 
take. In either event, the State would 
receive substantial help, allowing for 
some difference in how one might ap- 
proach it from one point of view ana how 
it might be approached from another 
point of view. The problem is similar. 
I would approach it from a different 
point of view, as I indicated, but I would 
be willing to vote to do something about 
this matter. 

I believe the Senator can count on 
some help for the problem he has in 
mind, in view of the fact that H.R. 1 
has language of that sort which al- 
ready has been passed by the House. 

The Senator from Connecticut is a 
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very able advocate. He had much support 
for his position and he committed him- 
self to the Senator’s position. I would be 
willing to provide help for what occurs 
between now and when we get to that bill. 
I regret we cannot do it now but we are 
in a situation which is not entirely the 
fault of anybody. It is really the fact that 
those strongly for H.R. 1 have been un- 
willing to permit us to pass upon items 
involved in that bill piecemeal. I under- 
stand their position. Those who are 
against the family assistance plan but 
who are for other things in the bill rec- 
ognize we will have to get to this big 
issue and arrive at a conclusion. But what 
the Senator has is something I regret to 
say is something that will have to await 
settlement of the bigger issue. When we 
do I hope we can provide help for the 
type situation the Senator has been de- 
scribing. 

Mr. PERCY. Can we talk about figures 
for a moment because the dollar is a 
concrete way of gaging how much effort 
we are willing to put behind this. My 
amendment would be $1.88 billion. The 
administration has indicated its willing- 
ness toward something less than that, al- 
though I assume what they are talking 
about is in excess of three-quarters of a 
billion dollars, if it is 80 percent of the 
information that I had. 

In private conversations, we did men- 
tion figures. Would the Senator care to 
indicate whether the figures I am talz- 
ing about are in the ballpark as far as 
the amount he would be willing to sup- 
port is concerned? 

Mr. LONG. As far as I am concerned, 
that is the case. I cannot speak for the 
other 15 members of the committee; I 
am speaking for myself. 

Mr. PERCY. About $1 billion is not un- 
reasonable, or between three-quarters of 
a billion dollars and one billion per an- 
num? 

Mr. LONG. Senator, a figure of $1 bil- 
lion in this area does not shock me at 
all. 

Mr. PERCY. May I ask this one last 
question: Recognizing that there are dif- 
ferent formulations that could be taken, 
I could not support a formulation that 
would suddenly be a whole new ap- 
proach, which would offer a windfall 
gain to some States that did not use their 
money for welfare. This would have 
some relationship to the efforts made by 
States in the past? Would those general 
criteria be taken into account in devel- 
oping a formula? 

Mr. LONG. Senator, if we were voting 
on your proposal today, I would offer a 
substitute for it that would provide $75 
per recipient on welfare as of June 1971, 
and that would provide $52 million for 
Illinois. To me, that would be the logical 
way to distribute the $1 billion. But Iam 
no dictator in the Finance Committee. I 
do not claim to be the man who runs the 
committee, or anything of that sort. This 
Senator just suggests what he thinks. I 
do not think the total dollar figure the 
Senator is talking about is out of line. 

Mr. PERCY. And the criteria of some 
relationship to past efforts, without 
windfall gains to States or giving money 
to States that cannot aemonstrate a 
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need for it, would be taken into account 
in whatever formulation was developed? 

Mr. LONG. Senator, if one looks upon 
this as a revenue-sharing type thing to 
help States in this problem, a person 
could arrive at one conclusion. Some 
States might not want to spend the 
money on welfare, and if they did not 
want to spend it for that purpose, per- 
haps they should not be required to; but 
as for those that did have the problem 
that we are discussing and that wanted 
the money for that purpose, as far as 
this Senator is concerned, I have sug- 
gested how I think the formula might be 
fairly devised. It is not drastically differ- 
ent from the formula that the Senator 
from Illinois has devised, as far as Il- 
linois is concerned. 

It may very well be that the committee 
would prefer to accept the formula the 
Senator has suggested here. It is not go- 
ing to upset me if the committee does, 
as a part of H.R. 1. 

I would have been offering something 
to provide a stopgap in this measure, my- 
self, if it had not been that I was person- 
ally convinced that it was not going to 
prevail and that it was going to either 
stop or impede a very essential measure 
that must become law. I sympathize with 
the Senator, and I will try to cooperate 
with him in working this matter out. 

Mr. PERCY. I appreciate very much 
what the distinguished Senator has said. 
I am still somewhat concerned and very 
reluctant about the possibilty of going 
into some formulation that would pro- 
vide money for highways for some States 
and would provide money for other types 
of expenditures that had no real rela- 
tionship to the need. This is an emer- 
gency measure. It is to deal with poor 
people. 

Mr. LONG. Some States have had to 
cut back in education, health, and high- 
way construction in order to provide 
money for welfare. If they have done 
that, it would not be quite fair to them 
to require them to put all this money into 
welfare when they have already taken 
money out of other programs to put into 
welfare. 

Mr. PERCY. Then, the formulation I 
have enumerated would be perfectly 
adaptable for those States, because that 
money is in welfare, and if this money 
goes back into Louisiana, for example, 
when the State of Louisiana gets $12,- 
739,000, that then means that that $12,- 
739,000 can go right straight into educa- 
tion or other matters the money for 
which is now being absorbed by welfare. 

I am not saying that it is perfect, but 
the formulation has to have some rela- 
tionship to the costs of welfare and to 
the case needs in that particular State. 
Every State needs money and would like 
to have money, but what we are really 
trying to do in a social security bill and 
a welfare bill is take care of welfare prob- 
lems, and not have a revenue bill. 

I think we are close enough in our 
thinking and philosophy and approach 
that I would trust we would not have any 
problem with this matter. Certainly, I 
would not want to encumber this bill 
with something that would open up a lot 
of other matters that do .ot deal directly 
with revenue and * uelay the proceed- 
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ings of the Senate. We have this very 
clear understanding and we have the 
commitment of the administration, for 
which I am very grateful indeed, and I 
know every Governor in the United States 
will be grateful for this kind of help, 
and I know there will be tremendous 
pressure from the Governors to back H.R. 
1, because this is the answer they have 
been looking for to shake up this system, 
with all the ills of which the Senator has 
so eloquently spoken, and start over again 
and see if we cannot do a much better 
job next time. 

With that assurance and commitment, 
I feel comfortable in withdrawing the 
amendment, and I thank my distin- 
guished colleague. 

I ask that the amendment be with- 
drawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn, 


EXPLANATION OF A VOTE 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, on Monday, 
November 15, 1971, I was recorded as vot- 
ing “yea” on legislative rollcall 334, ap- 
pearing on page 41280, of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorD when actually my posi- 
tion was in opposition to the amendment 
then being voted on. 

The vote was on amendment No. 655 
to H.R. 10947, introduced by the Sena- 
tor from Alabama (Mr. SPARKMAN) to 
make municipal bonds taxable when used 
for construction of water facilities un- 
less such water is made available to the 
general public, and increasing tax ex- 
empt status on such bonds from $1 mil- 
lion to up to $5 million. 

Since the amendment carried 55 to 23, 
my vote would not have changed the re- 
sults. I am not certain whether the er- 
ror is mine or occurred in the recording, 
but in any event I would like to be re- 
corded at this point in the RECORD as 
being opposed to the amendment. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that today, November 17, 1971, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills and 
joint resolution: 

5.306. An act for the relief of Eddie Troy 
Jaynes, Jr., and Rosa Elena Jaynes; 

8.389. An act for the relief of Stephen 
Lance Pender, Patricia Jenifer Pender, and 
Denese Gene Pender; 

S.629. An act for the relief of Chen-Pai 
Miao; 

S. 708. An act for the relief of the village 
of Orleans, Vt.; and 

S.J. Res. 132. A joint resolution extending 
the duration of copyright protection in cer- 
tain cases. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
FRIDAY UNTIL 9 A.M. SATURDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business on Friday 
night, it stand in adjournment until 9 
o’clock on Saturday morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR GOLDWATER TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
tomorrow, at the conclusion of the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
Florida (Mr. CHILES), the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) 
be recognized for not to exceed 15 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE MANSFIELD AMENDMENT 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I am very 
much disturbed to read on the news tick- 
er that the President has indicated today 
that he regards the Mansfield amend- 
ment, written into law by both Houses of 
Congress, to be without force or effect. 

The Mansfield amendment is now part 
of the law of the land and, as such, it is 
not subject to dismissal by the President. 
The US. Constitution does not pro- 
vide for items vetoed by the President. 

Congress has declared it a national 
policy that all American troops be with- 
drawn from Indochina by a date certain, 
once the release of American prisoners of 
war is assured. 

President Nixon has chosen to dis- 
regard the Mansfield amendment, saying 
it is without binding force and effect. 
What is he going to do next? Is he going 
to dispatch Henry Kissinger, his foreign 
policy adviser, to Capitol Hill to disband 
Congress? It is the height of fashion 
these days in Southeast Asia to establish 
one-man rule, one-man elections, and to 
disband parliaments. It happened in 
South Vietnam recently, it happened in 
Cambodia, and today it happened in 
Thailand. But in this country we have a 
government of law, not a presidential 
dictatorship. 

If it is the President’s intention to set 
aside, in this offhand way, the Mansfield 
amendment, passed by both Houses of 
Congress, the Congress should now enact 
enforcement legislation, utilizing the 
power of the purse, a power which be- 
longs exclusively to Congress; and it 
should enact it in such form as to en- 
force the provisions of the Mansfield 
amendment. 

I favor such legislation; I shall spon- 
sor such legislation; and I hope Con- 
gress will pass such legislation. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
8:30 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business tonight, it 
stand in adjournment until 8:30 tomor- 
row morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATORS CHILES AND GOLDWATER 


TOMORROW 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, 
the distinguished Senator from Florida 
(Mr. CHILES) be recognized immediately 
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after the recognition of the joint leaders, 
for not. to exceed 15 minutes, and that 
the equally distinguished Senator from 
Arizona be recognized for not to exceed 
15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR NO MORNING BUSINESS 
TOMORROW AND FOR RECOGNI- 
TION OF SENATOR MATHIAS TO- 
MORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that there be no period for the 
conduct of morning business tomorrow, 
and that as soon as the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) 
completes his remarks, the equally dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Maturas) be recognized for the pur- 
pose of offering an amendment to be 
voted on at 10 a.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 10947) to 
provide a job development investment 
credit, to reduce individual income taxes, 
to reduce certain excise taxes, and for 
other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 692 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the amendment of the 
Senator from Rhode Island is before the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Rhode Island is rec- 
ognized. 

The clerk will read the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the Recorp. 

At the end of the bill, insert the following: 


TITLE IX—TAX INCENTIVES FOR CON- 
TRIBUTIONS TO CANDIDATES FOR PUB- 
LIC OFFICE 


Sec. 901. ALLOWANCE OF CREDIT 

(a) Subpart A of part IV of subchapter A 
of chapter 1 (relating to credits against tax) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


“Sec. 42. CONTRIBUTIONS TO CANDIDATES FOR 
PUBLIC OFFICE 


“(a) GENERAL RuULE—In the case of an 
individual, there shall be allowed, as a credit 
against the tax imposed by this chapter for 
the taxable year, an amount equal to one- 
half of so much of the political contributions 
as does not exceed $50, payment of which is 
made by the taxpayer within the taxable 
year. 

“(b) LimrratTions.— 

(1) MARRIED INDIVIDUALS.—In the case of 
a joint return of a husband and wife under 
section 6013, the credit allowed by subsection 
(a) shall not exceed $25. In the case of a 
separate return of a married individual, the 
credit allowed by subsection (a) shall not 
exceed $12.50. 

“(2) APPLICATION WITH OTHER CREDITS.— 
The credit allowed by subsection (a) shall 
not exceed the amount of the tax imposed 
by this chapter for the taxable year reduced 
by the sum of the credits allowable under 
section 33 (relating to foreign tax credit), 
section 35 (relating to partially tax-exempt 
interest), section 37 (relating to retirement 
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income), and section 38 (relating to invest- 
ment in certain depreciable property). 

“(3) VeERtIrication.—The credit allowed by 
subsection (a) shall be allowed, with respect 
to any political contribution, only if such 
political contribution is verified in such 
manner as the Secretary or his delegate shall 
prescribe by regulations. 

“(c) DEFINITIONS.—-For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) POLITICAL CONTRIBUTION.—The term 
‘political contribution’ means a contribution 
or gift of money to— 

“(A) an individual who is a candidate for 
nomination or election to any Federal, State, 
or local elective public office in any primary, 
general, or special election, or in any Na- 
tional, State, or local convention or caucus 
of a political party, for use by such individual 
to further his candidacy for nomination or 
election to such office; 

“(B) any committee, association, or orga- 
nization (whether or not incorporated) orga- 
nized and operated exclusively for the pur- 
pose of influencing, or attempting to influ- 
ence, the nomination or election of one or 
more individuals who are candidates for 
nomination or election to any Federal, State, 
or local elective public office, for use by such 
committee, association, or organization to 
further the candidacy of such individual or 
individuals for nomination or election to 
such office; 

“(C) the national committee of a national 
political party; 

“(D) the State committee of a national po- 
litical party as designated by the national 
committee of such party; or 

“(E) a local committee of a national po- 
litical party as designated by the State com- 
mittee of such party designated under sub- 
paragraph (D). 

“(2) CanpmpaTe.—The term ‘candidate’ 
means, with respect to any Federal, State, or 
local elective public office, an individual 
who— 

“(A) has publicly announced that he is a 
candidate for nomination or election to such 
office; and 

“(B) meets the qualifications prescribed 
by law to hold such office. 

“(3) NATIONAL POLITICAL PARTY.—The term 
‘national political party’ means— 

“(A) in the case of contributions made 
during a taxable year of the taxpayer in 
which the electors of President and Vice 
President are chosen, a political party pre- 
senting candidates or electors for such offices 
on the official election ballot of ten or more 
States, or 

“(B) in the case of contributions made 
during any other taxable year of the tax- 
Payer, a political party which met the quali- 
fications described in subparagraph (A) in 
the last preceding election of a President and 
Vice President. 

“(4) STATE AND LocAL.—The term ‘State’ 
means the various States and the District of 
Columbia; and the term ‘local’ means a po- 
litical subdivision or part thereof, or two or 
more political subdivisions or parts thereof, 
of a State. 

Cross REFERENCES.— 

“For disallowance of credits to estates and 
trusts, see section 642 (a) (3).” 

(b) Section 642(a) (relating to credits 
against tax for estates and trusts) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(3) POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS.—An estate 
or trust shall not be allowed the credit 
against tax for political contributions pro- 
vided by section 42.” 

Sec. 902. DEDUCTION IN LIEU OF CREDIT. 

(a) Part VII of subchapter B of chapter 1 
(relating to additional itemized deductions 
for individuals) is amended by redesignating 
section 218 as 219, and by inserting after sec- 
tion 217 the following new section: 
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“SEC. 218. CONTRIBUTIONS TO CANDIDATES FOR 
PUBLIC OFFICE. 


“(a) ALLOWANCE OF DeDUCTION.—In the 
case of an individual, there shall be allowed 
as a deduction any political contribution (as 
defined in section 42(c)(1)) payment of 
which is made by such individual within the 
taxable year. 

“(b) Lrmrrations.— 

“(1) AmountT.—The deduction under sub- 
section (a) shall not exceed $100 for any tax- 
able year. In the case of a separate return of 
a married individual, the deduction for any 
taxable year shall not exceed $50. 

“(2) VERIFICATION.—The deduction under 
subsection (a) shall be allowed, with respect 
to any political contribution, only if such 
political contribution is verified in such man- 
ner as the Secretary or his delegate shall pre- 
scribe by regulations. 

“(c) ELECTION To TAKE CREDIT IN LIEU OF 
DepucTion.—This section shall not apply in 
the case of any taxpayer who, for the taxable 
year, elects to take the credit against tax 
provided by section 42 (relating to credit 
against tax for contributions to candidates 
for public office). Such election shall be made 
in such manner and at such time as the Sec- 
retary or his delegate shall prescribe by reg- 
ulations, 

“(d) Cross REFERENCE.— 

“For disallowance of deduction to estates 
and trusts, see section 642(i).” 

(b) Section 642 (relating to special rules 
for credits and deductions for estates and 
trusts) is amended by redesignating subsec- 
tion (i) as subsection (j), and by inserting 
after subsection (h) a new subsection as 
follows: 

“(i1) POLITICAL ContTrisvTions.—An estate 
or trust shall not be allowed the deduction 
for contributions to candidates for public 
office provided by section 213.” 

Sec. 903. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by this title shall 
apply to taxable years ending after December 
31, 1971, but only with respect to political 
contributions, payment of which is made 
after such date. 


TITLE X—FINANCING OF PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION CAMPAIGNS 


Subtitle A—Presidential Election Campaigns 
SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 1001, This subtitle may be cited as 
the “Presidential Election Campaign Fund 
Act of 1971". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 1002. For purposes of this subtitle— 

(1) The term “authorized committee” 
means, with respect to the candidates of a 
political party for President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, any political com- 
mittee which is authorized in writing by 
such candidates to incur expenses to further 
the election of such candidates. Such au- 
thorization shall be addressed to the chair- 
man of such political committee, and a copy 
of such authorization shall be filed by such 
candidates with the Comptroller General. 
Any withdrawal of any authorization shall 
also be in writing and shall be addressed and 
filed in the same manner as the authoriza- 
tion. 

(2) The term “candidate” means, with re- 
spect to any presidential election, an indi- 
vidual who (A) has been nominated for 
election to the office of President of the 
United States or the office of Vice President 
of the United States by a major party, or 
(B) has qualified to haye his name on the 
election ballot (or to have the names of elec- 
tors pledged to him on the election ballot) 
as the candidate of a political party for elec- 
tion to either such office in 10 or more States. 
For purposes of paragraphs (6) and (7) of 
this section and purposes of sections 1004 
(a) (1) and (2), the term “candidate” 
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means, with respect to any preceding presl- 
dential election, an individual who received 
popular yotes for the office of President in 
such election. 

(3) The term “Comptroller General” 
means the Comptroller General of the United 
States. 

(4) The term “eligible candidates” means 
the candidates of a political party for Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States 
who have met all applicable conditions for 
eligibility to recelve payments under this 
subtitle set forth in section 1003. 

(5) The term “fund” means the Presi- 
dential Election Campaign Fund established 
by section 1006(a). 

(6) The term “major party” means, with 
respect to any presidential election, a politi- 
cal party whose candidate for the office of 
President in the preceding presidential elec- 
tion received, as the candidate of such party, 
25 percent or more of the total number of 
popular votes received by all candidates for 
such office. 

(7) The term “minor party” means, with 
respect to any presidential election, a politi- 
cal party whose candidate for the office of 
President in the preceding presidential elec- 
tion received, as the candidate of such party, 
5 per cent or more but less than 25 percent 
of the total number of popular votes re- 
ceived by all candidates for such office. 

(8) The term “political committee” means 
any committee, association, or organization 
(whether or not incorporated) which accepts 
contributions or makes expenditures for the 
purpose of influencing, or attempting to in- 
fluence, the nomination or election of one 
or more individuals to Federal, State, or local 
elective public office. 

(9) The term “presidential election” 
means the election of presidential and vice- 
presidential electors. 

(10) The term “qualified campaign ex- 
pense” means an expense— 

(A) incurred (i) by the candidate of a 
political party for the office of President to 
further his election to such office or to fur- 
ther the election of the candidate of such 
political party for the office of Vice Presi- 
dent, or both, (ii) by the candidate of a 
political party for the office of Vice President 
to further his election to such office or to 
further the election of the candidate of such 
political party for the office of President, or 
both, or (lii) by an authorized committee of 
the candidates of a political party for the 
Offices of President and Vice President to fur- 
ther the election of either or both of such 
candidates to such offices, 

(B) incurred within the expenditure re- 
port period (as defined in paragraph (11)), 
or incurred before the beginning of such 
period to the extent such expense is for prop- 
erty, services, or facilities used during such 
period, and 

(C) neither the incurring nor payment of 

which constitutes a violation of any law of 
the United States or of the State in which 
such expense is incurred or paid. 
An expense shall be considered as incurred 
by a candidate or an authorized committee 
if it is incurred by a person authorized by 
such candidate or such committee, as the 
case may be, to incur such expense on þe- 
half of such candidate or such committee. If 
an authorized committee of the candidates of 
a political party for President and Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States also incurs ex- 
penses to further the election of one or 
more other individuals to Federal, State, or 
local elective public office, expenses incurred 
by such committee which are not specifical- 
ly to further the election of such other in- 
dividual or individuals shall be considered 
as incurred to further the election of such 
candidates for President and Vice President 
in such proportion as the Comptroller Gen- 
eral prescribes by rules or regulations. 

(11) The term “expenditure report period” 
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with respect to any presidential election 
means the period beginning with the first day 
of September before the election or, if earlier, 
with the first day in the year on which a 
major party at its national convention nomi- 
nated its candidate for election to office of 
President of the United States, and ending 30 
days after the day of the presidential elec- 
tion. 

(12) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 


CONDITION FOR ELIGIBILITY FOR PAYMENTS 


Sec. 1003. (a) In order to be eligible to re- 
ceive any payments under section 1006, the 
candidates of a political party in a presi- 
dential election shall, in writing— 

(1) agree to obtain and furnish to the 
Comptroller General such evidence as he may 
request of the qualified campaign expenses 
with respect to which payment is sought, 

(2) agree to keep and furnish to the Comp- 
troller General such records, books, and other 
information as he may request, 

(3) agree to an audit and examination by 
the Comptroller General under section 1007 
and to pay any amounts required to be paid 
under such section, and 

(4) agree to furnish statements of qualified 
campaign expenses and proposed qualified 
campaign expenses required under section 
1008. 

(b) In order to be eligible to receive any 
payments under section 1006, the candidates 
of a major party in a presidential election 
shall certify to the Comptroller General, un- 
der penalty of perjury, that— 

(1) such candidates and their authorized 
committees will not incur qualified cam- 
paign expenses in excess of the aggregate 
payments to which they will be entitled un- 
der section 1004, and 

(2) no contributions to defray qualified 

campaign expenses (or expenses which would 
be qualified campaign expenses) but for sub- 
paragraph (C) of section 1002(10) have been 
or will be accepted by such candidates or 
any of their authorized committees, except to 
the extent necessary to make up any defi- 
ciency in payments received out of the fund 
on account of the application of section 1006 
(b) (2). 
Such certification shall be made within such 
time prior to the day of the presidential elec- 
tion as the Comptroller General shall pre- 
scribe by rules or regulations. 

(c) In order to be eligible to receive any 
payments under section 1006, the candidates 
of a political party (other than a major 
party) in a presidential election shall certify 
to the Comptroller General, under penalty 
of perjury, that— 

(1) such candidates and their authorized 
committees will not incur qualified campaign 
expenses in excess of the aggregate payments 
to which the eligible candidates of a ma- 
jor party are entitled under section 1004, 
and < 

(2) such candidates and their authorized 

committees will accept and expand or retain 
contributions to defray qualified campaign 
expenses only to the extent that the quali- 
fied campaign expenses incurred by such 
candidates and their authorized committees 
certified to under paragraph (1) exceed the 
aggregate payments received by such candi- 
dates out of the fund pursuant to section 
1006. 
Such certification shall be made within such 
time prior to the day of the presidential elec- 
tion as the Comptroller General shall pre- 
scribe by rules or regulations. 

ENTITLEMENT OF ELIGIBLE CANDIDATES TO 

PAYMENTS 


Sec. 1004. (a) Subject to the provisions 
of this subtitle— 

(1) The eligible candidates of a major 
party in a presidential election shall be en- 
titled to payments under section 1006 equal 
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in the aggregate to 15 cents multiplied by the 
total number of residents within the United 
States who have attained the age of 18, as 
determined by the Bureau of Census in June 
of the year preceding the year of the presi- 
dential election. 

(2) The eligible candidates of a minor 
party in a presidential election shall be en- 
titled to payments under section 1006 equal 
in the aggregate to an amount which bears 
the same ratio to the amount computed 
under paragraph (1) for a major party as 
the number of popular votes received by the 
candidate for President of the minor party, 
as such candidate, in the preceding presi- 
dential election bears to the average num- 
ber of popular votes received by the candi- 
dates for President of the major parties in 
the preceding presidential election. 

(3) The eligible candidates of a political 
party (other than a major party) in a presi- 
dential election whose candidate for Presi- 
dent in such election receives, as such can- 
didate, 5 percent or more of the total num- 
ber of popular votes cast for the office of 
President in such election shall be entitled 
to payments under section 1006 equal in the 
aggregate to an amount which bears the 
same ratio to the amount computed under 
paragraph (1) for a major party as the num- 
ber of popular votes received by such can- 
didate in such election bears to the average 
number of popular votes received in such 
election by the candidates for President of 
the major parties. In the case of eligible 
candidates of a minor party entitled to pay- 
ments under paragraph (2), the amount al- 
lowable under this paragraph shall be lim- 
ited to the amount, if any, by which the 
entitlement under the preceding sentence 
exceeds the amount of the entitlement un- 
der paragraph (2). 

(b) The aggregate payments to which the 
eligible candidates of a political party shall 
be entitled under subsections (a) (2) and 
(3) with respect to a presidential election 
shall not exceed an amount equal to the 
power of— 

(1) the amount of qualified campaign ex- 
penses incurred by such eligible candidates 
and their authorized committees, reduced by 
the amount of contributions to defray qual- 
ified campaign expenses received and ex- 
pended or retained by such eligible candi- 
dates and such committees, or 

(2) the aggregate payments to which the 
eligible candidates of a major party are en- 
titled under subsection (a) (1), reduced by 
the amount of contributions described in 
paragraph (1) of this subsection. 

(c) The eligible candidates of a political 
party shall be entitled to payments under 
subsection (a) only— 

(1) to defray qualified campaign expenses 
incurred by such eligible candidates or their 
authorized committees, or 

(2) to repay loans the proceeds of which 
were used to defray such qualified campaign 
expenses, or otherwise to restore funds (other 
than contributions to defray qualified cam- 
paign expenses received and expended by 
such candidates or such committees) used to 
defray such qualified campaign expenses. 


CERTIFICATION BY COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


Sec. 1005. (a) On the basis of the evi- 
dence, books, records, and information fur- 
nished by the eligible candidates of a politi- 
cal party and prior to examination and audit 
under section 1007, the Comptroller General 
shall certify from time to time to the Sec- 
retary for payment to such candidates under 
section 1006 the payments to which such 
candidates are entitled under section 1004. 

(b) Certifications by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral under subsection (a), and all determina- 
tions made by him in making such certifl- 
cations, shall, except as provided in section 
1007, be final and conclusive, and shall not 
be subject to review in any court. 
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PAYMENT TO ELIGIBLE CANDIDATES 

Sec. 1006. (a)(1) There is hereby estab- 
lished on the books of the Treasury of the 
United States a special fund to be known 
as the “Presidential Election Campaign 
Fund”, There are hereby appropriated to the 
fund each fiscal year, out of any moneys in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, an 
amount equal to the sum of the amounts 
designated during the fiscal year by individ- 
uals under section 6096 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 for payment into the fund. 

(2) If, after a presidential election and 
after all eligible candidates have been paid 
the amounts to which they are entitled un- 
der section 1004, there are moneys remaining 
in the fund, the Secretary shall transfer the 
moneys so remaining to the general fund of 
the Treasury. 

(b) (1) Upon receipt of a certification from 
the Comptroller General under section 1005 
for payment to the eligible candidates of a 
political party, the Secretary shall, except 
as provided in paragraph (2), pay to such 
candidates out of the fund the amount certi- 
fied by the Comptroller General. 

(2) If, at the beginning of the expendi- 
ture report period (as defined in section 1002 
(11)) with respect to a presidential election, 
the moneys in the fund are less than the 
aggregate of the amounts which all eligible 
candidates would be entitled to receive un- 
der the provisions of paragraphs (1) and (2) 
of section 1004 (a), then each payment out 
of the fund pursuant to the provisions of 
such paragraphs (1) and (2) shall be reduced 
pro rata to take into account such deficiency 
in the fund, and payments pursuant to the 
provisions of paragraph (3) of section 1004 
(a) shall be made only out, and to the ex- 
tent, of moneys remaining in the fund after 
all such payments pursuant to such para- 
graphs (1) and (2) have been made for the 
presidential election. 


EXAMINATIONS AND AUDITS; REPAYMENTS 


Sec. 1007. (a) After each presidential elec- 
tion, the Comptroller General shall conduct 
a thorough examination and audit of the 
qualified campaign expenses of the candi- 
dates of each political party for President 
and Vice President. 

(b)(1) If the Comptroller General deter- 
mines that any portion of the payments 
made to the eligible candidates of a political 
party under section 1006 was in excess of the 
aggregate payments to which candidates were 
entitled under section 1004, he shall so notify 
such candidates, and such candidates shall 
pay to the Secretary an amount equal to 
such portion. 

(2) If the Comptroller General determines 
that the eligible candidates of a political 
party and their authorized committees in- 
curred qualified campaign expenses in excess 
of the aggregate payments to which the eligi- 
ble candidates of a major party were entitled 
under section 1004, he shall notify such can- 
didates of the amount of such excess and 
such candidates shall pay to the Secretary 
an amount equal to such amount. 

(3) If the Comptroller General determines 
that the eligible candidates of a major party 
or any authorized committee of such candi- 
dates accepted contributions (other than 
contributions to make up deficiencies in pay- 
ments out of the fund on account of the ap- 
plication of section 1006(b)(2)) to defray 
qualified campaign expenses (other than 
qualified campaign expenses with respect to 
which payment is required under paragraph 
(2)), he shall notify such candidates of the 
amount of the contributions so accepted, and 
such candidates shall pay to the Secretary an 
amount equal to such amount. 

(4) If the Comptroller General determines 
that any amount of any payment made to 
the eligible candidates of a political party 
under section 1006 was used for any purpose 
other than— 
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(A) to defray the qualified campaign ex- 
penses with respect to which such payment 
was made, or 

(B) to repay loans the proceeds of which 
were used, or otherwise to restore funds 
(other than contributions to defray qualified 
campaign expenses which were received and 
expended) which were used, to defray such 
qualified campaign expenses, 
he shall notify such candidates of the amount 
so used, and such candidates shall pay to the 
Secretary an amount equal to such amount. 

(5) No payment shall be required from the 
eligible candidates of a political party under 
this subsection to the extent that such pay- 
ment, when added to other payments re- 
quired from such candidates under this sub- 
section, exceeds the amount of payments re- 
ceived by such candidates under section 1006. 

(c) No notification shall be made by the 
Comptroller General under subsection (b) 
with respect to a presidential election more 
than 3 years after the day of such election. 

(d) All payments received by the Secretary 
under subsection (b) shall be deposited by 
him in the Treasury to the credit of the fund. 


INFORMATION ON PROPOSED EXPENSES 


Sec. 1008. (a) The candidates of a political 
party for President and Vice President in a 
presidential election shall, from time to time 
as the Comptroller General may require, fur- 
nish to the Comptroller General a detailed 
statement, in such form as the Comptroller 
General may prescribe, of— 

(1) the qualified campaign expenses in- 
curred by them and their authorized com- 
mittees prior to the date of such statement 
(whether or not evidence of such expenses 
has been furnished for purposes of section 
1005), and 

(2) the qualified campaign expenses which 

they and their authorized committees pro- 
pose to incur on or after the date of such 
statement. 
The Comptroller General shall require a 
statement under this subsection from such 
candidates of each political party at least 
once each week during the second, third, and 
fourth weeks preceding the day of the pres- 
idential election and at least twice during the 
week preceding such day. 

(b) The Comptroller General shall, as soon 
as possible after he receives each statement, 
under subsection (a), (1) prepare a sum- 
mary of such statement and (2) publish 
such summary, together with any other data 
or information which he deems advisable, in 
the Federal Register. 


REPORTS TO CONGRESS; REGULATIONS 


Sec. 1009. (a) The Comptroller General 
shall, as soon as practicable after each pres- 
idential election, submit a full report to the 
Senate and House of Representatives setting 
forth— 

(1) the qualified campaign expenses 
(shown in such detail as the Comptroller 
General determines necessary) incurred by 
the candidates of each political party and 
their authorized committees; 

(2) the amounts certified by him under 
section 1005 for payment to the eligible 
candidates of each political party; and 

(3) the amount of payments, if any, re- 
quired from such candidates under section 
1007, and the reasons for each payment re- 
quired. 

Each report submitted pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall be printed as a Senate document. 

(b) The Comptroller General is authorized 
to prescribe such rules and regulations, to 
conduct such examinations and audits (in 
addition to the examinations and audits re~- 
quired by section 1007(a)), to conduct such 
investigations, and to require the keeping 
and submission of such books, records, and 
information, as he deems necesary to carry 
out the functions and duties imposed on 
him by this subtitle. 
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CRIMINAL PENALTIES 


Sec. 1010. (a) (1) It shall be unlawful for 
the eligible candidates of a political party 
for President and Vice President in a presi- 
dential election and their authorized com- 
mittees knowingly and willfully to incur 
qualified campaign expenses in excess of the 
aggregate payments to which the eligible 
candidates of a major party are entitled un- 
der section 1004 with respect to such election. 

(2) Any person who violates paragraph (1) 
shall be fined not more than $5,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than one year or both. In 
the case of a violation by an authorized 
committee, any officer or member of such 
committee who knowingly and willfully con- 
sents to such violation shall be fined not 
more than $5,000, or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. 

(b) (1) It shall be unlawful for the eligible 
candidates of a major party in a presidential 
election or any of their authorized commit- 
tees knowingly and willfully to accept any 
contribution (other than contributions to 
make up deficiencies in payments out of the 
fund on account of the application of sec- 
tion 1006(b)(2)) to defray qualified cam- 
paign expenses (or expenses which would be 
qualified campaign expenses but for sub- 
paragraph (C) of section 1002(10)) incurred 
with respect to such election by such eligible 
candidates and their authorized committees. 

(2) It shall be unlawful for the eligible 
candidates of a political party (other than 
& major party) in a presidential election 
and their authorized committees knowingly 
and willfully to accept and expend or retain 
contributions to defray qualified campaign 
expenses in an amount which exceeds the 
qualified campaign expenses incurred with 
respect to such election by such eligible 
candidates and their authorized committees. 

(3) Any person who violates paragraph (1) 
or (2) shall be fined not more than $5,000, 
or imprisoned not more than one year, or 
both. In the case of a violation by an au- 
thorized committee, any officer or member of 
such committee who knowingly and willfully 
consents to such violation shall be fined not 
more than $5,000, or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. 

(c)(1) It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son who receives any payment under section 
1006, or to whom any portion of any pay- 
ment received under such section is trans- 
ferred, knowingly or willfully to use, or au- 
thorize the use of, such payment or such 
portion for any purpose other than— 

(A) to defray the qualified campaign ex- 
penses with respect to which such payment 
was made, or 

(B) to repay loans the proceeds of which 
were used, or otherwise to restore funds 
(other than contributions to defray qualified 
campaign expenses which were received and 
expended) which were used, to defray such 
qualified campaign expenses. 

(2) Any person who violates paragraph 
(1) shall be fined not more than $10,000, or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 

(d) (1) It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son knowingly and willfully— 

(A) to furnish any false, fictitious, or 
fraudulent evidence, books, or information 
to the Comptroller General under this sub- 
title, or to include in any evidence, books, 
or information so furnished any misrepre- 
sentation of a material fact, or to falsify or 
conceal any evidence, books, or information 
relevant to a certification by the Comptroller 
General or an examination and audit by the 
Comptroller General under this subtitle; or 

(B) to fail to furnish to the Comptroller 
General any records, books, or information 
requested by him for purposes of this sub- 
title. 

(2) Any person who violates paragraph (1) 
shall be fined not more than $10,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than five years, or both. 

(e) (1) It shall be unlawful for any person 
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knowingly and willfully to give or accept 
any kickback or any illegal payment in con- 
nection with any qualified campaign ex- 
pense of eligible candidates or their author- 
ized committees. 

(2) Any person who violates paragraph (1) 
shall be fined not more than $10,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than five years, or both. 

(3) In addition to the penalty provided by 
paragraph (2), any person who accepts any 
kickback or illegal payment in connection 
with any qualified campaign expense of eligi- 
ble candidates or their authorized commit- 
tees shall pay to the Secretary, for deposit 
in the general fund of the Treasury, an 
amount equal to 125 per centum of the kick- 
back or payment received. : 

(f) (1) It shall be unlawful for any politi- 
cal committee which is not an authorized 
committee with respect to the eligible can- 
didates of a political party for President and 
Vice President in a presidential election 
knowingly and willfully to incur expendi- 
tures to further the election of such candi- 
dates which would constitute qualified cam- 
paign expenses if incurred by an authorized 
committee of such candidates, or to make 
contributions to such candidates or any of 
their authorized committees to be used, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to defray qualified cam- 
paign expenses, in an aggregate amount ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

(2) Any political committee which vio- 
lates paragraph (1) shall be fined not more 
than $5,000, and any officer or member of 
such committee who knowingly and willfully 
consents to such violation shall be fined not 
more than $5,000, or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 1011. The provisions of this subtitle 
shall take effect on January 1, 1972, except 
that section 1009(b), and so much of any 
other section as authorizes or directs the 


Comptroller General to prescribe rules and 
regulations, shall take effect on the date of 
the enactment of this section. 


Subtitle B—Presidential Election Campaign 
Fund Advisory Boara 


ESTABLISHMENT OF ADVISORY BOARD 


Sec. 1051. (a) There is hereby established 
an Advisory Board to be known as the Presi- 
dential Election Campaign Fund Advisory 
Board (hereinafter in this section referred to 
as the “Board”). It shall be the duty and 
function of the Board to counsel and assist 
the Comptroller General of the United States 
in the performance of the duties and func- 
tions imposed on him under the Presidential 
Election Campaign Fund Act of 1971. 

(b) The Board shall be composed of the 
following members: 

(1) the majority leader and minority leader 
of the Senate and the Speaker and minority 
leader of the House of Representatives, who 
shall serve ex officio; 

(2) two members representing each politi- 
cal party which is a major party (as defined 
in section 1002(6) of the Presidential Elec- 
tion Campaign Fund Act of 1971), which 
members shall be appointed by the Comp- 
troller General from recommendations sub- 
mitted by such political party; and 

(3) three members representing the gen- 

eral public, which members shall be selected 
by the members described in paragraphs (1) 
and (2). 
The terms of the first members of the Board 
described in paragraphs (2) and (3) shall ex- 
pire on the sixtieth day after the date of the 
first presidential election following the date 
of the enactment of this Act and the terms 
of subsequent members described in para- 
graphs (2) and (3) shall begin on the sixty- 
first day after the date ofa presidential elec- 
tion and expire on the sixtieth day following 
the date of the subsequent presidential elec- 
tion. The Board shall elect a Chairman from 
its members, 
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(c) Members of the Board (other than 
members described in subsection (b) (1) shall 
receive compensation at the rate of $75 a day 
for each day they are engaged in performing 
duties and functions as such members, in- 
cluding traveltime, and, while away from 
their homes or regular places of business, 
shall be allowed travel expenses, including 
per diem in lieu of subsistence, as author- 
ized by law for persons in the Government 
service employed intermittently. 

(d) Service by an individual as a mem- 
ber of the Board shall not, for purposes of 
any other law of the United States be con- 
sidered as service as an officer or employee of 
the United States. 

Subtitle C—Miscellaneous Amendments 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION CAMPAIGN FUND ACT OF 
1966 

Sec. 1061. (a) Sections 303, 304, and 305 of 
the Presidential Election Campaign Fund Act 
of 1966 (80 Stat. 1587) are repealed, 

(b) Effective with respect to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1970, section 
6096(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to designation of income tax 
payments to the Presidential Election Cam- 
paign Fund) is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) IN GENERAL.—Every individual (other 
than a nonresident alien) whose income tax 
liability for any taxable year is $1 or more 
may designate that $1 shall be paid over to 
the Presidential Election Campaign Fund in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
1006(a)(1) of the Presidential Election 
Campaign Fund Act of 1971. In the case of 
a joint return of husband and wife having 
an income tax liability of $2 or more, each 
Spouse may designate that $1 shall be so 
paid into the fund.” 

(c) Section 5 (relating to the Presidential 
Election Campaign Fund Act of 1966) of the 
Act entitled “An Act to restore the invest- 
ment credit and allowance of accelerated de- 
preciation in the case of certain real prop- 
erty”, approved June 13, 1967 (Public Law 
90-26, 81 Stat. 58), is repealed, 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, on condi- 
tion that the time be charged to neither 
side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. May we have the 
amendment offered and discussed tonight 
and then give the Senator an hour to dis- 
cuss it further tomorrow? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I will offer it very 
shortly. 

Mr. PASTORE. We could discuss the 
Senator's amendment tonight. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the majority leader yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Will there be rollcall 
votes this evening? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I do not think so 
but I cannot foreclose that possibility. 

Mr. PASTORE. I would hope that Sen- 
ators would remain here—we shall not 
stay too long—and listen to what is said. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The distinguished 
assistant majority leader has indicated 
that some Senators may bring up amend- 
ments tonight which may call for roll- 
call votes. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. If the 
Senator will yield, these amendments 
would not be in connection with the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator wish the time divided on the 
Mathias amendment tomorrow? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The other amend- 
ments would be separate and apart and 
not tied in with the Pastore-Talmadge- 
Cannon-Cranston amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Buckiey). The Chair would inquire of 
the Senator from Montana, whether time 
on the Mathias amendment is to be 
equally divided. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, to be equally 
divided between the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Pastore) and the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS) tomorrow, 
the period, as close as possible, between 
9 a.m., and 10 o’clock. There will be a 
vote on the Mathias amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr, COOK. Mr, President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that during the course of 
the discussion on this amendment, and 
any amendments thereto, that Mr. David 
Huber from my office be permitted the 
privilege of the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, PASTORE. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island will state it. 

Mr. PASTORE. What is the pending 
business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is the amendment of 
the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
PASTORE). Time is under control. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr, President, I yield 
myself whatever time is necessary to 
make my presentation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the names of the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. BLE), the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. Baym), and the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. Hart) be added as 
cosponsors of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, just a 
little more than 3 months ago in this 
Chamber, the Senate of the United States 
overwhelmingly voted to enact election 
campaign reform legislation. 

In recognition of the scandalously 
high cost of campaigning for Federal 
elective office, and the outmoded report- 
ing and disclosure laws regarding cam- 
paign expenditures and contributions, 
the Members of this body—Republicans 
and Democrats alike—worked closely to- 
gether and passed a measure which 
many, including myself, believe to be 
one of the most significant pieces of leg- 
islation in this century. Hopefully the 
House will act on it soon and the country 
will be immeasurably better for our joint 
efforts. 

Every Senator knows thoroughly the 
provisions of S. 382, and I will not pre- 
sume upon the Senate’s time to review 
them. It is a comprehensive bill that 
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places realistic and enforceable limits on 
campaign expenditures for Federal elec- 
tive office in the broadcast and non- 
broadcast communications media; it re- 
quires frequent reporting and disclose 
of contributions and expenditures by 
candidates and their committees so that 
the electorate may know the source of a 
candidate’s campaign funds and their 
distribution. 

Finally, it creates an independent, bi- 
partisan Federal Elections Commission 
to assure that these requirements are en- 
forced strictly, fairly, and impartially. 

This legislation in and of itself will, if 
enacted, go a long way toward restoring 
the confidence of the American people in 
their democratic system. It will also go a 
long way toward assuming that the 
merit of the candidate and not the 
amount of his resources will be the sole 
criteria of his fitness for public office. 

But, Mr. President, an opportunity is 
before us, because of circumstances 
unique to this time and place, whereby we 
may take the one added step necessary 
to perfect what is already a magnificent 
effort by the Members of this body—and 
that is the amendment I have introduced. 

It is with this ideal in mind, and only 
for this reason, that I now offer an 
amendment to H.R. 10947 which would 
provide an incentive for the small con- 
tributor to aid the candidate of his choice 
in any Federal, State, or local election; 
and would also provide for Federal fi- 
nancing at the option of the candidate in 
all general elections for the Office of the 
Presidency. 

I want to say, at this juncture, because 
I do not want it to be misunderstood, 
that there is nothing in the amendment 
that inhibits President Nixon in anyway, 
or that affects him in anyway unless he 
chooses to be so affected. This is a com- 
pletely bipartisan effort. When the 
amendment was drawn, I did not have 
the Democratic Party in mind for 1972. 
I did not have the Republican Party in 
mind for 1972. As I develop the reasons 
and give the explanation, it will become 
clear to every Republican in this body 
that there is nothing in here to take ad- 
vantage in anyway of the situation that 
now exists with reference to the treas- 
ury—either of the Republican Party or of 
the Democratic Party. It has nothing at 
all to do with that. I will develop that 
during progress of debate on the amend- 
ment. 

Here truly, Mr. President, is an oppor- 
tunity for the ordinary citizen to work 
his will in an area that all too often has 
been the special province of the large 
contributor or the vested interest. Amaz- 
ingly simple in its operation and enforce- 
ment, completely impartial in its appli- 
cation, and certainly ample in its allow- 
ances, this amendment is that final step 
which, in my judgment, places the en- 
tire matter of electing representatives of 
the people where it belong—with the 
people. 

Briefly the amendment contains the 
following features, and each one is dis- 
tinct from the other. Each one is distin- 
guishable from the other, but related 
in a way that makes a complete package. 

They are: 

First. An income tax credit of one- 
half of an individual’s actual contribu- 
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tions. However, the credit may not ex- 
ceed $25 in the case of an individual, 
or $12.50 in the case of married persons 
filing separately. 

Second. On the alternative, an income 
tax deduction for an individual’s actual 
contributions. The deduction not to ex- 
ceed $100 in the case of an individual, 
and $50 in the case of married couples 
filing separately. 

Third. The contributions entitling an 
individual to a tax credit or deduction 
may be contributions to a candidate for 
any elective public office—Federal, State, 
or local. They may be made for any elec- 
tion—general, special, or primary, or in 
obtaining a nomination through a pri- 
mary or party convention. 

That applies only to the credit and to 
the allowance and not to the checkoff 
of the $1. In other words, the checkoff 
of the $1 does not apply to a primary 
but goes into a fund for all eligible can- 
didates in the general election for Pres- 
ident. 

Fourth. The contributions may be 
made directly to the candidate or to a 
committee for the nomination or elec- 
tion of one or more persons. 

Fifth. The amendment also provides 
public financing as an alternative way 
of financing general election campaigns 
of presidential or vice presidential can- 
didates. Candidates who elect public fi- 
nancing must forego private financing 
except to the extent providec under lim- 
ited contingencies as set out below. 

Taxpayers wanting to provide for 
public financing may do so by designat- 
ing in their income tax returns that $1 
of their taxes—per taxpayer—is to be 
used for the public financing of presi- 
dential campaigns. These funds are to be 
made available in the form of perma- 
nent appropriations for both major and 
minor party presidential candidates un- 
der a formula set out in detail in the 
summary I am submitting at the end of 
my statement. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have that summary printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GAM- 
BRELL). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, it should 
be pointed out that under this amend- 
ment a presidential candidate has the 
discretion of deciding whether he will 
accept public financing or finance his 
campaign privately. If he elects to ac- 
cept public financing, he is limited in 
his expenditure to the extent provided in 
the amendment. If he elects to finance 
his campaign privately the limitations 
contained herein for publicly financed 
campaigns would not apply. However, the 
limitations contained in the legislation 
that passed the Senate on August 5— 
S. 382—the Federal Election Campaign 
Act of 1971 would apply. 

EXHIBIT 1 
SUMMARY OF CAMPAIGN FINANCING 
Act or 1971 

Title IX.—Taz Incentives for Contributions 
to Candidates for Public Office. 

Title IX allows taxpayers a credit against 
tax or a deduction against income for polit- 
ical campaign contributions. If a credit is 
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taken (sec. 901), the credit is to be for one- 
half of the contribution but the credit is not 
to be in excess of $25 in any year. If a deduc- 
tion is elected (sec. 902), the maximum 
deduction in any year may not exceed $100. 

The credit or deduction is to be available 
for contributions to candidates for Federal, 
State or local public office for use by them 
in a primary, general or special election or 
in obtaining a nomination through a pri- 
mary or party convention. The contribution 
may be made directly to a candidate of the 
taxpayer's choice or to a committee for the 
nomination or election of one or more of 
such persons. 

This title is to be effective (sec. 903) with 
respect to taxable years ending after Decem- 
ber 31, 1971. 

Title X—Public Financing for Presidential 
Campaigns. 

Title X provides public financing as an 
alternative way of financing general election 
campaigns of presidential and vice-presi- 
dential candidates. Candidates who elect 
public financing (sec. 1003) must forego pri- 
vate financing (except to the extent provided 
under limited circumstances as set forth 
below). Taxpayers (sec. 1061) who want to 
provide for public financing may do so by des- 
ignating on their income tax returns that 
one dollar of their taxes (per taxpayer) is to 
be used for the public financing of presiden- 
tial campaigns. These funds are to be avail- 
able in the form of permanent appropriations 
for both major, and minor, party presidential 
candidates. The funds are distributed under 
a formula outlined below. The principal rules 
governing this public campaign financing 
provision are as follows: 

(1) Each year taxpayers may designate 
on their income tax returns that they want 
$1.00 of their tax liability to be used for 
the public financing of presidential cam- 
paigns (sec, 1061(b)). In the case of joint 
returns the husband and wife can each sep- 
arately designate—or check off—the use of 
one dollar for this purpose. If everyone were 
to designate one dollar this would, based 
on the present levels of filing, indicate a 
total of $113 million with respect to one 
year. 

(2) Permanent appropriations are to be 
made to the “Presidential Election Cam- 
paign Fund” of the amounts designated by 
taxpayers under the “check-off” system 
(sec. 1061(b)). After the election any un- 
needed balances in the fund are to be trans- 
ferred back to the general fund of the Treas- 
ury (sec. 1006(a)(2)). Payments are made 
to a candidate from this fund upon certifi- 
cation of the Comptroller General as to the 
appropriate amount of the payment (sec. 
1005). If the total amount of the payments 
provided for under the formulas (set forth 
below) is greater than the amount available 
in the appropriate account in the fund (be- 
cause taxpayers have not “checked off” 
enough on their tax returns) the actual pay- 
ments made to the candidates (or their 
committees) involved are to be decreased on 
a pro rata basis (sec. 1006(b)(2)). 

(3) Separate rules as to the distributions 
are to be made for major and minor party 
presidential candidates. A separate rule is 
also provided for parties which, before an 
election, do not qualify as either a major 
or minor party, but in that election obtain 
& significant vote. A major party is one 
which, in the last presidential election, ob- 
tained 25 percent or more of the votes cast 
(sec. 1002(6)). A minor party is one which 
in the last election obtained 5 percent, but 
less than 25 percent, of the votes cast (sec. 
1002(7)). 

(4) Funds to be distributed with respect 
to a major party candidate (sec. 1004(a) (1) ) 
are to be 15 cents times the number of resi- 
dents in the United States age 18 or over 
(as determined by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus in the year before the presidential elec- 
tion). This would mean a distribution of 
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approximately $20.4 million to each of the 
two major parties for the 1972 election. 

(5) Minor parties are to receive an amount 
which is the ratio of their vote in the last 
presidential election to the average of the 
amount received by the major parties in that 
election applied to the entitlement of a major 
party (sec. 1004(a)(2)). For example, it is 
understood that the average vote received by 
the two major parties’ candidates in the last 
election was 31.25 million. The Wallace vote 
in that election was 9.8 million, or 31 percent 
of the average of the two major parties. If 
each of the two major parties is eligible to 
receive $20.4 million, the Wallace (if his party 
qualifies for election in 1972) would be eligi- 
ble to receive $6.3 million. 

(6) New Parties, and minor parties to the 
extent they do better in the current cam- 
paign than in the last, are to be funded after 
the presidential campaign (sec. 1004(a) (3) ). 
A new party may obtain private contributions 
before the campaign on a “loan” basis—that 
is, they are to be refunded to the contributors 
after the campaign if the candidate receives a 
sufficient vote to be eligible for public funds 
(secs. 1003(c), 1007(b) (4) and 1010(c) (1)). 
Under this provision (sec. 1004(a)3)), a new 
party, or minor party’s candidate is eligible 
for public financing in the ratio of the votes 
he receives in the current campaign to the 
average of the votes received by the major 
party candidates in the current campaign ap- 
plied to the amount to which the major party 
candidates are entitled. Where a minor party 
candidate receives an entitlement before the 
election but is eligible for a larger entitle- 
ment under this provision, he can receive 
under this provision) the excess of this tenta- 
tive entitlement over the amount received 
before the election. 

(7) The amount received by a minor party, 
or by @ new party (sec. 1004(b)), candidate 
cannot be greater than the amount received 
by a major party candidate, or (if smaller) 
the campaign expenses of the minor or new 
party candidate less contributions received 
(which are either retained or have been ex- 
pended). 

(8) Major party candidates (and their au- 
thorized committees) who have elected pub- 
lic financing generally cannot receive pri- 
vate contributions with respect to a presi- 
dential campaign except to the extent that 
they receive less than their entitlement (be- 
cause the “check off” on tax returns was in- 
sufficient) (sec. 1010(b)(1)). Minor party 
candidates can receive contributions but they 
cannot spend more than is permitted of a 
major party candidate (sec. 1003(c) ). 

(9) Major party presidential candidates 
who elect public financing may not spend 
more than the amount which would be allo- 
cated to them if they received their full al- 
lotment (sec. 1010(a)). This limitation ap- 
plies both to candidates and also to all com- 
mittees which the candidates has authorized, 
in writing, to incur expenses for him. No 
other committee, with respect to any can- 
didate, may spend more than $1,000 in any 
year (sec. 1010(f)(1)). The amount which 
may be spent with respect to any candidate 
applies only to the general election and not 
to primaries or party conventions. It applies 
to campaign expenses incurred in the period 
beginning with the day on which any major 
party nominates its candidates (or Septem- 
ber 1 if earlier) and ending 30 days after 
the election (and includes property, services 
or facilities which was purchased earlier but 
used during this period) (sec. 1002(10)). 
Campaign expenses, as defined here, include 
all expenses incurred in the furtherance of a 
campaign which are spent for any legal pur- 
pose (sec. 1002(10)). 

(10) The Comptroller General is to audit 
the qualified campaign expenses of the can- 
didate for each political party for president 
and require payments to be made to the 
Treasury Department in the following cases 
(sec. 1007) ). First, if he determines that any 
payments made to the candidate (or his 
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committees) were in excess of the amount to 
which he was entitled, an amount equal to 
this excess amount must be paid to the 
Treasury Department. Second, if the Comp- 
troller General determines that candidates 
of a major party received private contribu- 
tions (except to the extent permitted where 
they did not receive the full allotment be- 
cause of an insufficient “check off” on tax 
returns) an amount equal to these contribu- 
tions must be paid to the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Third, if the Comptroller General finds 
that payments made to eligible candidates 
were used for purposes other than for quali- 
fied campaign expenses (or to repay loans 
obtained for such expenses), he is to require 
amounts equal to these amounts to be paid 
to the Treasury Department. 

(11) Candidates of political parties for 
President are, on at least a weekly basis in 
the months before the election, to furnish 
the Comptroller General with a detailed 
statement of the campaign expenses incurred 
by them and their authorized committees to 
date, as well as the campaign expenses they 
propose to incur subsequently (sec. 1008). 
Tre Comptroller General is to prepare a sum- 
mary of these statements and publish them. 

(12) The Comptroller General is also to 
submit a full report to the Senate and House 
as to the qualified campaign expenses in- 
curred, the amounts certified by him for pay- 
ment and the amount of repayment required, 
if any (sec. 1009). 

(13) The following criminal penalties are 
provided by title X (sec. 1010): 

(a) A penalty of $5,000 and one year in 
jail, or both, where campaign expenditures 
are knowingly and willfully incurred in ex- 
cess of tue payments to which eligible major 
party candidates are entitled; 

(b) A penalty of $5,000 and one year in 
jail, or both, where public financing has been 
elected and contributions are knowingly and 
willfully received by major party candidates 
or their committees (except where there is 
not the full allocation to them because of an 
insufficient “check of” on tax returns), or 
where contributions have been received by 
other party candidates in excess of expend- 
itures a major party candidate could make; 

(c) A penalty of $10,000 and 5 years in 
jail, or both) for persons who knowingly and 
willfully use payments received under this 
provision for purposes other than qualified 
campaign expenses (or to repay proceeds used 
to defray qualified campaign expenses) ; 

(d) A penalty of $10,000 and 5 years in jail, 
or both, where persons knowingly and will- 
fully furnish false, fictitious or fraudulent 
information to the Comptroller General with 
respect to the provisions of this title or ex- 
clude any such information, or who other- 
wise falsify or conceal evidence relevant to 
a certification or audit by the Comptroller 
General, or fail to furnish him with informa- 
tion when requested; 

(e) A penalty of $10,000 and 5 years in 
jail, or both, for persons who give or accept 
kickbacks or illegal payments in connection 
with qualified campaign expenses of eligible 
candidates or their authorized committees. 
In this case, in addition, an amount equal 
to 125 percent of the kickback or payment 
received also must be paid into the Treasury 
Department. 

(14) The title creates a Presidential Elec- 
tion Campaign Fund Advisory Board to coun- 
sel and assist the Comptroller General in per- 
forming his duties under this provision (sec. 
1051). The Board consists of the Majority 
and Minority Leaders of the Senate and the 
Speaker and Minority Leader of the House, 
together with 2 members representing each 
major political party (the latter being ap- 
pointed by the Comptroller General upon rec- 
ommendations from the political parties) 
and 3 members representing the public (se- 
lected by the other members of the Board). 

(15) Title X generally takes effect as of 
January 1, 1972 (sec. 1011). 

This provision is similar, although not 
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identical, to a provision favorably reported 
by the Senate Finance Committee in 1967. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, this is 
the way it will work. I have already ex- 
plained the credit. One-half of what one 
contributes to a candidate or to one of 
his qualified committees, the credit not 
to exceed $25, or an allowance to be de- 
ducted from the gross income actually 
made to a candidate or to a qualified 
committee, not to exceed $100 deduction. 

And in the case of a President and Vice 
President, we have a checkoff of $1 that 
must be the choice of the taxpayer, and 
that money goes into fund that is later 
distributed to eligible candidates in the 
general election. 

This is the way it works. The two major 
candidates of the major parties are en- 
titled to 15 cents multiplied by the num- 
ber of people in the United States 18 
years of age and over, to be determined 
in June of the year preceeding the elec- 
tion year by the Bureau of Census. 

According to the calculations we now 
have, that amount, insofar as the Repub- 
lican candidate and the Democratic can- 
didate is concerned would come to ap- 
proximately $20 million for 1972. 

Once a candidate is nominated and he 
chooses to become eligible under this sec- 
tion, he is confined to the spending of the 
$20 million—period. But in the case of 
President Nixon, if he feels that he has 
more than $20 million, and does not want 
to come under the section, he can spend 
all he wants to spend. Except, of course, 
if we do pass the law that is now pending 
in the House that places a ceiling on ex- 
penditures in the communications media. 

What I am trying to make clear is that 
this is no attack upon President Nixon or 
the Republican Party. If President Nixon 
chooses to go his way, the $500 that in- 
dividual spent last week would not be 
wasted. 

The reason why I made this provision 
is because I do not want anyone on the 
other side of the aisle to go away with 
the impression that this is some kind of 
a scheme to get at the treasury of the 
Republican National Committee. 

Now, someone might say to me, “All 
right, how about a candidate of a mi- 
nority party?” Now, if he has received 
5 percent of the vote in the last election, 
and he chooses to come under the provi- 
sions of this amendment, he can spend 
up to the amount that any candidate of 
a major party can spend. Provided, how- 
ever, he would only be entitled to an 
amount of money that bears the same 
ratio to the amount of money to which 
candidates of major parties are entitled, 
as the number of popular votes his 
party received in the last presidential 
election bears to the average number of 
popular votes received by the candidates 
of the major parties. In other words, 
if the two principal parties each received 
3 million votes—and I am giving this only 
as a simple example—the average would 
be 3 million votes. If the member of 
a minority party received 1 million 
votes, he would be entitled to one-third 
of the $20 million. But if he has spent 
more than the one-third and he expects 
to collect the money from the U.S. Treas- 
ury, he has to turn back to his contrib- 
utors an amount equal to the amount he 
collects from the Federal Government. 
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Otherwise, he would be unjustly en- 
riched. And the same applies to a candi- 
date for the first time, a new party. In 
his case, 30 days after the election, its 
determined what his vote was on elec- 
tion day as against the average vote of 
the two major party candidates. He is 
entitled to a refund in that amount pro- 
vided he has not collected more than 
that. And if he has, he has to turn the 
private contributions back to his con- 
tributors. 

If any candidate does not use up all of 
the $20 million he may be entitled to, he 
not only has to make a complete account- 
ing of where it went, but he also has to 
return it to the contributors. He cannot 
put it in his pocket. 

That, simply and concisely, is the 
measure. It is not complicated. It is very 
simple. It is only a question of if we want 
to do something about giving a demo- 
cratic chance to every man who seeks the 
office of President. 

We know today that unless one has in- 
dependent wealth or unless he becomes 
beholden in one way or another he can- 
not seek the office. And I am not being 
critical of this because that is the style 
and the fashion of doing it today, and we 
have all done it. We have all collected 
our money from holding a banquet or 
having a committee. There is nothing 
wrong. That is the American way. 

However, the time has come when we 
have to recognize the fact that if we give 
the chance to seek the presidency to a 
poor Man or a man of moderate means 
without becoming obligated to vested in- 
terests or to any group, whether business 
or labor or what have you, we have to do 
something about public financing. That 
is what this is all about. 

There are three legs to this stool, and 
we feel that by the adoption of the third 
leg, the stool will stand erect. If one 
wants to sit on it, he had better vote for 
the third leg. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, the par- 
ticulars were not quite clear to me, are 
these all voluntary contributions? 

Mr. PASTORE. These are all voluntary. 
That means the return is voluntary; the 
allowance is voluntary; and the check 
off is voluntary. It is a voluntary act on 
the part of the taxpayer. If the taxpayer 
owes the government $200 that he has to 
pay anyway, then he and his wife can 
designate one dollar apiece to be given 
to this fund to be used for this purpose. 
rie does not designate a party. Otherwise, 
it would be lopsided. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, the cal- 
culation has been made that in all prob- 
ability the bill would make available $20 
million for each of the two major can- 
didates. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct; the 
President and Vice President. 

Mr. COTTON. How can we depend on 
that? How do we know that enough 
citizens will respond enough to guar- 
antee that? 

Mr. PASTORE. Does the Senator mean 
in the event it does not happen that we 
establish a fund of that size? Then we 
will have to come and take a look at it. 
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The hearings indicated pretty much that 
a lot of people would like to have the op- 
portunity to participate in the election 
of a candidate to the Presidency. The 
checkoff is only with regard to the office 
of the Presidency. In addition there is a 
provision in the amendment that meets 
this point. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, that is 
up to the time of the election. 

Mr. PASTORE. Each year. 

Mr. COTTON. So that there is no 
period of time prior to the election when 
a national candidate can know in ad- 
vance how much resources he will re- 
ceive out of this public fund in order to 
plan his necessary advertising, his neces- 
sary action, and the various campaigns? 

Mr. PASTORE. He would know. For 
instance, if we pass this law, when we 
file our tax returns in April 1972—an 
election year—they will know pretty 
much how much is in the fund. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, may I 
say to the distinguished Senator that 
frankly I am not sure how this works. 

This is not a hostile question, but I 
think it is a very real question. The Sen- 
ator said emphatically, for instance, 
that this amendment cannot affect the 
President of the United States. For ex- 
ample, President Nixon, unless he chooses 
to come under the law would be perfect- 
ly free to say, “I think I can get more 
money for my campaign from individuals 
supporting me if I do not take money 
from this special fund.” 

Mr. PASTORE. He already has it. 

Mr. COTTON. Yes, but in spite of the 
excellent eloquence of the Senator from 
Rhode Island, if the President said he 
would not take limited taxpayer’s money, 
I can hear those mighty voices of the 
cynics reverberating among the rafters, 
“Oh, he is going to the fat cats. He does 
not want to go to the people.” 

Therefore, I think the President would 
think long and hard before he said, “No, 
I do not want to run with this money; I 
want to get it somewhere else.” 

Perhaps that would be justifiable. I 
am not arguing the merits. But I am not 
sure it allows perfect freedom to reach 
all the people because it does seriously 
affect the President if he does not choose 
the limited taxpayer’s fund. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am hopeful this will 
be a supplement to the bill we passed 
which placed a ceiling on the amount 
that can be spent. I hope this will be a 
supplement to that as much as that is 
a supplement to this. 

I did not want it to be argued on the 
floor that I was trying to do this to at- 
tack the President because the Republi- 
cans have already reached more money 
than the $20 million. I wanted to obviate 
that. I want my colleagues on this side of 
the aisle to know and to understand there 
is nothing Democratic or Republican 
about this amendment. Frankly, it does 
not make that much difference to me. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PASTORE. I think the time has 
come, and I think the Senator will agree, 
when something has to be done about the 
idea that a man who runs for the Presi- 
dency has to be either personally wealthy 
or has to become beholden to a lot of 
people with vested interests. 
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They said the same thing about John 
Kennedy, that he was a rich man and 
that somebody else was a poor man. 
They said it about Rockefeller and they 
said it about Roosevelt. They have said 
it about other Democrats and about Re- 
publicans. It has been said that a candi- 
date was either rich in his own right or 
that he got his wealth from his family. 
But people do not take that too seri- 
ously. 

The only reason I removed that ceil- 
ing as far as the Presidency is concerned 
is because we did not want to be accused 
of making this a punitive measure. 

Mr. COTTON. I understand that per- 
fectly. I am not suggesting the Senator 
is not perfectly sincere. It is true that 
whether the President is a Democrat 
or a Republican, nothing succeeds like 
success and it has been my observation 
that it is a lot easier for a man occupy- 
ing the great office of the Presidency to 
go out and raise money than it is for a 
man who is a candidate for a nomina- 
tion to oppose him, because people like 
to bet—— 

Mr. PASTORE. On the winner. 

Mr. COTTON. On the odds. I certainly 
am in sympathy with the purpose of the 
Senator from Rhode Island; otherwise 
I would not have voted for his reason- 
able reform bill in committee. I get the 
Senator’s point. As a matter of prac- 
tical fact, it cannot be said that the prob- 
lem is that of the President saying, “I 
will take the $20 million or such part of 
it as comes in from the people,” because 
if he makes the other decision and says, 
“I am going to my friends to raise my 
own money,” then immediately he is 
charged with depending on the fat cats 
and being owned by them. 

Mr. PASTORE. There are only two 
alternatives here. We either make this 
apply against the President, even though 
he does raise his own money and can- 
not spend more than $20 million, which 
the other party can take from the treas- 
ury—it has arguments for and against, 
and one must accept the theory it is im- 
possible to aid poor people to run for the 
Presidency and confine it as a matter for 
the rich. 

Now, with television, radio, and what 
have you, when one considers that to 
become President of the United States 
a candidate has to raise and spend mil- 
lions of dollars, could the Senator from 
New Hampshire afford it? I know I 
cannot afford it. 

Mr. COTTON. I have not had to face 
up to that problem since I have yet to 
run for President. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. It seems to this Senator 
that we would be doing both parties a 
major favor in the long run. I do not 
think it helps the Republican Party to 
have it said that the Republican Party 
is the party of the rich and have some- 
one say that all these people contributed 
this money and that this man was named 
ambassador and put up all this money, 
or that this fellow was named to this 
office, and this one to that. It is not good 
for the country to have people alleging 
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that these large contributions are in- 
volved in decisions in Government. 

Furthermore, it is not right to have a 
situation where a fellow like Harry Tru- 
man who is doing his best—telling vested 
interests that he is not going to see it 
their way, regardless of what it costs 
him—goes into a town and has to get on 
the telephone for half the night to raise 
money to get his train out of town be- 
cause he would not compromise his duty 
as President. 

The last time I saw Harry Truman 
when he was President of the United 
States I told him I would like to call on 
him sometime when he was out of the 
Presidency, and I knew people calling 
on Thomas Jefferson made him a poor 
man when they came to call on him at 
his home in the country in Charlottes- 
ville. They caused Thomas Jefferson to 
die a poor man. Harry Truman said that 
was not why Thomas Jefferson died a 
poor man. He said Thomas Jefferson died 
a poor man because he would not com- 
promise the Presidency. He said, “I have 
not compromised the Presidency.” 

That kind of President should have 
enough money to go out and explain why 
he did what he did as President, rather 
than not being able to pay his expenses 
because he did not have people to put up 
the money. The Presidency should be 
above those considerations. 

Mr. PASTORE. The idea contained in 
this checkoff is the idea of the Senator 
from Louisiana. The only reason I 
adopted it is that I know for personal 
reasons, because he is manager of the 
bill before us, he could not undertake it 
on his own. He made that decision clear. 
But I do hope he supports the amend- 
ment when it comes up for vote. His 
amendment was passed by the Senate 
and it was passed by the House. This idea 
of the checkoff was his idea. Later it was 
nullified, but it is the Senator’s idea and 
I think it is a brilliant idea, and I hope 
it becomes law and that the Senator will 
support it. 

Mr. LONG. I will support it and I will 
vote for the package if this is a part of it. 
We should make some progress toward 
the proposition that a candidate for 
President of the United States should be 
completely free from any consideration 
as to where the money is going to come 
from to pay for campaign expenses. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is the name of 
the game and it is what this is about. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I like the bill 
very much. I congratulate my senior col- 
league on it. I intend to support it. 

I have one question. I think it is a good 
idea that the expenses of campaigning 
for the presidency should come from 
public moneys during the course of the 
campaign. Why would it not be simpler 
to pay for it out of general revenue 
rather than having a checkoff which will 
have the expense of adding it up? 

Mr. PASTORE. It adds up to the same 
thing. The money that is paid in will 
have to be paid in anyway and the tax- 
payer has the feeling he is doing some- 
thing about financing the presidential 
campaign. 
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Mr. PELL. But somebody will have to 
add up all of these amounts. 

Mr. PASTORE. No, the taxpayer would 
just put a checkmark, and the dollar 
goes there. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The difference is that 
the amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island 
makes it voluntary. The taxpayer does 
not have to check off the dollar unless he 
desires to do so, and if he fails to exer- 
cise his decision in the affirmative, it is 
not forced upon him, whereas if we ap- 
propriated money directly from the Fed- 
eral Treasury, we would be spending 
money frequently against his will to sup- 
port candidates he frequently is op- 
posed to. 

Mr. PELL. That is a good answer. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I have one question. 
If there is not enough money in the gen- 
eral pot from the checkoff for each of 
the candidates to get the money pro- 
vided, then they are permitted to raise 
money separately? 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes, but only up to the 
amount he would be entitled to under 
the provisions of my amendment. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. I am very much interested 
in the proposal of the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Rhode Island, and I 
note in his analysis of the amendment, 
on page 3, paragraph 5, that if each of 
two major parties is eligible to receive 
$20.4 million, the Wallace campaign, or 
Wallace ticket, if his party qualifies for 
election in 1972, would be eligible to re- 
ceive $6.3 million. That is based, I believe, 
on the assumption that all of the votes 
that were cast for Governor Wallace for 
President in 1968 were cast for him as 
the candidate of one party. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not know exactly 
what the Senator means by “for one 
party.” 

Mr. ALLEN. For his party. 

Mr. PASTORE. His party. Yes. 

Mr. ALLEN. The fact is that the Gov- 
ernor was running in the various States 
under eight different party tickets, and 
he did not run under one party through- 
out the country. Apparently, it is the 
intent of the distingushed Senator from 
Rhode Island to assure that this third- 
party effort of Governor Wallace under 
whatever ticket would share pro rata in 
the campaign fund. Is that not correct? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. COOK. I must say to the Senator 
from Alabama that that is not the way 
the bill reads. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is the point the 
Senator from Alabama is making. 

Mr. COOK. I would like to make very 
clear to the Senator from Alabama that 
when the synopsis reads that the Gov- 
ernor will receive $6.8 million, or what- 
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ever it is, that just is not true. The Amer- 
can Party will receive a sum of money, 
as the Democratic Party will receive a 
sum of money, as the Republican Party 
will receive a sum of money, as the other 
seven parties that Governor Wallace ran 
under will receive a sum of money, be- 
cause there are two sections in the bill— 
one for those who will receive money 
from 0 percent to 5 percent, and they will 
have to pay their expenses and get that 
later, after the election, and those from 
5 percent up to 25 percent, who will re- 
ceive a percentage of the funds during 
the course of their running. 

When anyone says, or when the news- 
papers say, as they said yesterday, that 
George Wallace would receive $6.8 mil- 
lion, let me point out that the American 
Party will receive a sum of money, or the 
other seven parties will receive a sum of 
money, if they qualify as coming be- 
tween 5 to 25 percent of the vote. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator show the 
junior Senator from Alabama where the 
amendment says any party is going to re- 
ceive anything? 

Mr. PASTORE. Wait a minute. The 
money goes to the candidate. The bill 
that we passed last time said the party. 
I purposely changed it to the candidate. 
or committee designated by him, or some- 
one authorized by him. I will be very 
frank that one could strain the lan- 
guage, but I want it clear that section 5 
is only an example of how it goes. I think, 
within the framework of the law, if Gov- 
ernor Wallace’s name appeared on five 
tickets, they could be named altogether 
because it goes to the candidate rather 
than to a party. 

Mr. COOK. May I again ask the Sena- 
tor to turn to the language contained on 
page 8, under paragraph (2), lines 12 and 
13? He has got to be the candidate of a 
political party for election to either such 
office, and he has got to be on the ballot 
in 10 or more States. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is right. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator show 
me where a party is getting anything, as 
the Senator stated he would do? 

Mr. COOK. The point I am trying to 
make is that it is based on a percentage. 
First of all, it cannot be on a percentage. 
If it is based on a percentage Governor 
Wallace got, it could not be based on 
anything except the people who voted for 
the President and Vice President of their 
respective parties or their candidates. 
Otherwise, the 15-percent differential 
would not be in there. 

Mr. ALLEN. I also would like the Sen- 
ator to point out where the amendment 
says that those candidates who got less 
than 5 percent of the vote would get 
anything. He stated that such parties 
would get something if they got from 
0 to 5 percent. I would like to see that 
pointed out. 

Mr. PASTORE. Who said that? The 
Senator from Kentucky said that; I did 
not say that. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Look at page 14 of the 
amendment, subparagraph (2): 

The eligible candidates of a minor party in 
a presidential election shall be entitled to 
payments under section 1006 equal in the 
aggregate to an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the amount computed— 
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And so forth. 

Under that construction, I think we 
could very well add them up, if it was 
Wallace’s name. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Frankly, if the lan- 
guage should be polished, I would have no 
objection to it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Would the Senator, then, 
be amenable to perfecting language? 

Mr. PASTORE. I would, if the Senator 
has perfecting language. In other words, 
if he ran on five different tickets, he is 
still the candidate and they are counted 
all together, because next time he might 
run on one ticket, and if so many people 
voted for him, we should add up the 
votes. I do not care how many tickets he 
ran on. 

What may have led to the ambiguity 
is that this language is copied pretty 
much from the language reported by the 
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Finance Committee under the sponsor- 
ship of the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 
Lone), and at that time the money was 
being paid to a party rather than a can- 
didate. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is exactly the point 
the Senator from Alabama made. 

Mr. PASTORE, I changed it. So I 
think, within the meaning of my change, 
if we could get some perfecting lan- 
guage, I would be happy to accept it. 

Mr. ALLEN. I will offer the language 
at the proper time. 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes. Will the Senator 
show it to our staff? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; right away. 

Will the Senator from Rhode Island 
yield so that I may make a unanimous 
consent request? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 
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Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that there may be in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point an 
excerpt from the 1969 Congressional 
Quarterly Almanac, “Final 1968 Presi- 
dential Election Results,” giving the 
election results in all 50 States, and 
showing the party designation under 
which Governor Wallace ran in the re- 
spective States. 

If the Senator has no objection, I 
would like to introduce this. Also a copy 
of the Senator’s analysis of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PASTORE. It has been put in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


POLITICAL REPORT—FINAL 1968 PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION RESULTS 


[Key to symbols: D— Democrat; |—Independent; Al—American Independent; AP—American Party; W—Wallace Electors; CPK—Conservative Party of Kansas; !A—Independent American; CP— 


Courage Party] 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I am a 
cosponsor of this amendment to provide 
broad incentives to all citizens of the 
United States to make political contri- 
butions to the candidates and the politi- 
ical parties of their choice. 

This amendment goes beyond any that 
has ever been offered before. It would 
permit a taxpayer to claim up to one- 
half of his contribution to a candidate 
for elective office as a tax credit, but not 
to exceed $25 for the taxable year. Al- 
ternatively, the amendment would per- 
mit the taxpayer to claim a tax deduc- 
tion, but not to exceed $100 for the tax- 
able year. 

Furthermore, the amendment would 
permit the taxpayer to check off on his 
income tax return the sum of $1 for 
use in presidential elections. 

These tax benefits should encourage 
citizens to participate more actively in 
the elective process by making some cash 
gift to or in behalf of chosen candidates 
while exercising the right or privilege to 
write off in some degree the cost of the 
contribution. 

For many years the Senate has been 
attempting to achieve for the elective 
process the same kind of treatment as 
is given to other religious, charitable, 
civic functions; namely, a tax benefit for 
gifts. In various election reform bills, as 
amendments to tax reform acts, and in 
many other legislative proposals, efforts 
have been made to accomplish some re- 
lief for the tremendous burdens put upon 
candidates and political parties. 

Studies conducted by committees of the 
Congress, newspaper articles, accounts 
filed by various political committees and 
others, all point out the astronomical 
rise in the cost of campaigning for elec- 
tion to political office. 

Television and radio and newspaper 
programs and advertisements result in 
millions of dollars of expenditures by 
candidates seeking nomination or elec- 
tion to the Office of President, and candi- 
dates for election to the Senate or the 
House of Representatives are obligated 
to spend awesome amounts of money 
to gain public exposure. 

In order to raise the money required, 
these candidates and their representa- 
tives are obliged to seek the support of 
very wealthy individuals or special inter- 
est groups for large contributions. It is 
logical to believe that those groups and 
those individuals expect to gain access 
to the successful candidates for some sup- 
port of their own problems. 

In order to alleviate this pressure, to 
relieve the candidates from moral obli- 
gation, there should be a tax benefit 
which would permit millions of dollars 
of contributions from the people of the 
United States to fiow to the candidates 
and parties of their choice. In return, 
the people should be given some relief 
in the form of a tax credit or deduction. 
This would result in the popular belief 
that, as in the case of charity, or educa- 
tion, or religious causes, the United States 
was sharing with the people in the sup- 
port of the democratic process. 

Mr. President, I enthusiastically en- 
dorse the principle of tax benefits for 
political contributions, and I hope that 
the Senate will give its wholehearted 
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support to a proposal to reduce the terri- 
ble financial burden that currently rests 
upon candidates and those who support 
them. 

I ask for the adoption of this amend- 
ment, No. 692. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, the last 
presidential election, according to the 
figures, cost approximately $100 million. 
An objective study by a nonpartisan 
foundation tells us that over 90 percent 
of the contributions come from less than 
1 percent of the people; and every sur- 
vey you see these days shows lessening 
confidence of the people in the institu- 
tion of Government and its leadership. 
It is no wonder, with this kind of lack 
of participation and contributions by the 
people of the United States. It is appar- 
ent that the time has come for substan- 
tial reform in the laws pertaining to 
campaign contributions. 

This body earlier this year passed some 
very significant legislation that would 
put limitations on campaign spending 
and establish stronger reporting re- 
quirements as to where those funds were 
coming from. Related legislation is now 
before the House of Representatives. It 
is my hope that a strong and meaning- 
ful bill will emerge from this Congress in 
the way of election reform, to show that 
we, the people’s elected representatives, 
are fully aware of the need for basic 
changes in both the form and substance 
of financing campaigns. We must broad- 
en the opportunities for participation in 
financing campaigns and make funding 
less dependent on the wealthy. 

The people of this Nation are demand- 
ing to know the sources of campaign 
financing, and they have a right to know 
from whence comes the “mother’s milk 
of politics.” More important, it seems to 
me, is the means by which people par- 
ticipate. The base of financing must be 
broadened so that more people can be- 
come involved in the basic exercise of 
providing the means for candidates to 
get their messages across to the public, 
to really be able to discuss the issues and 
inform the public of their views. 

This would mean, of course, less de- 
pendence on big contributors. Thus, if 
we do our job, this Congress will provide 
positive legislation for controlling spend- 
ing, revealing the sources of funds, and 
permitting a system of checkoffs of 
public financing of campaigns. 

Let me emphasize, Mr. President, that 
as the recipient of campaign contribu- 
tions, during a very recent campaign, 
I am not making a categorical con- 
demnation of those who now contribute. 

In my case, and I believe in most cases, 
those who support us financially do so 
not with the intent of demanding a quid 
pro quo, or a favor for a favor, but 
because they believe as we do or because 
they have a sense of public responsibility. 

There are, of course, abuses, and it is 
these abuses which are publicized and 
which bring about the deterioration of 
confidence of the people in their public 
officials. This, Mr. President, is the big- 
gest and most compelling reason that we 
should enact legislation which permits a 
form of public financing of campaign 
funding through a checkoff system on 
our income tax returns. 
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I know that it would be easy, as a 
Democrat, to base arguments on the in- 
equities of contributions to the two major 
parties, but that, Mr. President, is not 
the basic issue. 

The issue is nonpartisan, and it is that 
all citizens, rich and poor alike, must be 
given an opportunity to participate. The 
income tax checkoff principle is an at- 
tractive and sound way, I think, to deal 
with the problem. 

There should be no injection of par- 
tisanship into this issue. Indeed, we have 
seen in the past strong bipartisanship 
support of the principle. President Nixon 
has expressed support of the principle of 
public financing, and it is expected that 
that support and opinion will carry some 
weight on the other side of the aisle. 
His predecessor before him expressed 
his support, and I would hope that that 
would carry some weight on this side of 
the aisle. Before him, we found President 
Truman and President Kennedy both 
expressing support of public financing 
and funding of presidential campaigns. 

Any time that we find a campaign 
for the Presidency of the United States 
reaching the astronomical cost of $100 
million, when we see the figure in the 
seventies double what it was in the six- 
ties, and in the sixties double what it was 
in the fifties we can see where we are 
heading. When we can see 90 percent of 
the contributions coming from less than 
1 percent of the people, we can under- 
stand the dissatisfaction of the people in 
nonparticipation and feeling cut out of 
the process. The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission has the record of what 
was spent last time in the campaign on 
radio and television, and they tell us that 
after the convention, between the con- 
vention and the election, on radio and TV 
alone, approximately $15 million was 
spent during the presidential campaign; 
$15 million, an incredible sum. And when 
you add to that the costs of the primaries, 
the cost of direct mail, billboards, and 
advertising, you can see where we are 
headed in campaign financing in this 
country. 

I contend, Mr. President, that such 
expenditures require the shedding of 
more light on the origin of the contri- 
butions, in addition to providing some 
means of offsetting the dependence on 
major contributors—and I include in my 
list of major contributors. 

Congress and public officials must not 
be in a position of having had money- 
bags pay their way, be it big business, 
big labor, or any particular big interest 
to which they are obligated. 

The arena of political funding must 
be extended beyond just the wealthy or 
the special interest groups. Politics in 
the United States must become less of 
a game of big contributions and more of 
an art of talent and ideas and dedication. 

In truth, Mr. President, political cam- 
paign spending has become so out- 
rageously expensive that, as a conse- 
quence, the potential for candidates to 
become dependent on the pursestrings 
of the monied continues to grow. 

If we are concerned with the dangers 
threatening our democratic form of gov- 
ernment, if we are concerned with the 
eroding confidence of the people in their 
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government, if we are concerned with 
the limited participation of the people 
in their government, then we must be 
concerned with the problem of campaign 
spending. 

Sometimes I have the feeling that we 
feel that democracy is an immortal thing. 
But it is not; it is a fragile, living thing. 
It needs input; it needs the participation 
of people if it is to survive. 

I fervently believe that limitations on 
spending for campaigns and the check- 
off system of contributions can return 
political campaigns to their proper orbit 
of creativity, objectivity and independ- 
ence of the financal powers who would 
too readily open their pursestrings to in- 
fluence the direction of legislation. 

Wealth must not be allowed to become 
the yardstick for political talent. Politi- 
cal success must not be allowed to be- 
come equated with financial success. The 
people of this country must not be forced 
to choose among competing financial in- 
terests, but should be permitted a free 
choice of men and ideologies and ideas. 
They must be permitted to choose from 
independent candidates, minimally in- 
fluenced by the great financial sources 
which have the wherewithal to share 
their wealth in campaigns. 

The statistics of mounting spending for 
political campaigns are alarming. 

I have cited the geometric increase in 
compaign spending over the last 30 years. 
It will continue apace if we do not do 
something about it. Continued balloon- 
ing of campaign costs will permit special 
interest groups to exercise increasingly 
perilous influence over the candidates. 

This amendment by the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island to provide 
public financing of general election cam- 
paigns for presidential and vice-presi- 
dential candidates permits the candi- 
dates a choice: that is, candidates who 
elect public financing must forego pri- 
vate financing except in limited circum- 
stances. The amendment allows taxpay- 
ers a credit against taxes or a deduction 
against income for political campaign 
contributions. 

It is good legislation, it is popular leg- 
islation, and it is needed legislation. And 
virtue comes easy when it serves the 
best interests of democracy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Who 
yields time? 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self such time as I may require. 

First let me say to the Senator from 
Alabama, if he will bear with me just a 
moment, I read from page 9, item 7: 

(7) The term “minor party” means, with 
respect to any presidential election, a politi- 
cal party whose candidate for the office of 
President in the preceding presidential elec- 
tion received, as the candidate of such party, 
5 percent or more but less than 25 percent 
of the total number of popular votes re- 
ceived by all candidates for such office. 


There is a distinction in finances be- 
tween 0 and 5 and 5 and above 5. 

Mr. ALLEN. A candidate getting less 
than 5 percent gets nothing, because the 
definition says at least 5 percent. 

Mr. COOK. As the Senator from 
Rhode Island said earlier, about how ex- 
penditures can be made for candidates 
not for parties, I think one has to assume 
that has to be the case, and he would 
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then have to foot the bill for his can- 
didacy, because we provide for loans and 
then a means by which they receive these 
loans and pay them back. One would 
hope this would be an assumption. 

I think title I represents a very im- 
portant step forward, and I think the 
people of the United States should have 
a right to write out a check to the can- 
didate of their choice, regardless of what 
level it is, and know that they are de- 
ducting that to the limits that are pre- 
sented in this bill on their income tax 
return, and they know exactly for whom 
they have expended that money, 
whether it be $5 or $10 or whatever. 

It is my objection that we are saying 
to the American people that we now need 
a welfare system and, contrary to what 
the Senator from Texas has said, that ve 
are going to take it out of this arena, that 
we are going to take it out only as to 
two or three individuals—the candidates 
for the Presidency of the United States. 
Five hundred and thirty-five people are 
going to be elected, and they are not 
going to have any checkoff at all. And 
they are going out after their contribu- 
tions—the Senator from Rhode Island 
is, the Senator from Alabama is, and the 
Senator from Texas is—and if he has a 
reporting law in the State of Texas, I 
assume he will show that somebody gave 
him $5,000 or $1,000, or whatever the 
case may be. 

So this business that, somehow or 
other, this is going to make the entire 
political arena virtuous is falling on deaf 
ears so far as the Senator from Ken- 
tucky is concerned. 

Article I, section 8 of the Constitution 
reads: 

The Congress shall have Power To lay and 
collect Taxes, Duties, Imposts and Excises, to 
pay the Debts and provide for the common 


Defense and general Welfare of the United 
States. ... 


So I assume that what we have to 
argue to the American people is that to 
provide the funds for the presidential 
candidates, it has to be for their general 
welfare; and that we have to provide to 
each of the major party candidates $20 
million because it is in the general wel- 
fare of the United States. It is not in the 
general welfare of 535 other people— 
well, one-third of the Senate at one time 
and 435 Members of the House. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOK. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
Rhode Island is not suggesting for one 
moment that this is a cure-all for all the 
evils that exist in the matter of cam- 
paigning and the expenses of campaign- 
ing. We did pass a bill not too long ago, 
and it is now in the House, that I hope 
will bring some semblance of sanity to 
the question of the scandalous amounts 
of money that have to be spent in order 
to win a public office, whether it is the 
Senate, the House, a governorship, or 
other State office. 

It is true that this applies only to the 
Presidency; but if we are going to start, 
would not the Senator from Kentucky 
admit that that is the place to start? 

Mr. COOK. I admit it, and I thank 
the Senator for the remark. I think what 
we then have to say and have to look 
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forward to—what we have to say to the 
American people is: “The next step, 
ladies and gentlemen of this country, is 
that you are going to be asked to check 
off on your tax return, you are going to 
be asked to utilize the tax funds for the 
benefit of the operation of your Govern- 
ment, not only the funds to handle the 
election for the Presidency of the United 
States, but you are going to have to pay 
into the Treasury, out of your tax dollars, 
for the election of Senators, for the elec- 
tion of Members of the House.” 

I hope we do not go down into the 
States, because at least in title I of this 
we allow for contributions to be made to 
offices at all levels. 

Let me bring up one other point. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator yield 
on that point? 

Mr. COOK. I did not interrupt the 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. It is not a matter of 
interrupting. The Senator is making cer- 
tain assumptions. 

Mr. COOK. Did the Senator not say, 
“Is this not the place to start?” 

Mr. PASTORE. That is right. But I did 
not say that because we are going to do 
it for the Presidency, this opens the door 
to do it for all other offices. 

Mr. COOK. What did the Senator mean 
when he said this is the place to start if, 
in fact, there are in the Federal Gov- 
ernment an elected President, an elected 
Vice President, and 535 Members of Con- 
gress? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is right. 

Mr. COOK. Are we saying that if this is 
a start and this is the place to start— 
was it the message that the Senator 
from Rhode Island wanted to make to us 
that the next place we have, after we get 
through with this, is to see that we have 
public financing for all Members of Con- 
gress? 

Mr. PASTORE. It is the prediction of 
the Senator from Rhode Island that 
when we get beyond the office of Presi- 
dency in this regard, the Senator from 
Kentucky and I will be only a memory in 
the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. COOK. I am sure that is correct. 
But I asked the Senator a question as to 
what he meant when he said this is a 
good place to start. 

I also say that the Senator from Rhode 
Island, in his opening discussion, said we 
no longer had to have poor candidates 
who could try to get the nomination as 
against candidates who had a tremen- 
dous amount of wealth and could do this 
without the help of their own finances. 

I suggest that one read section 1002, 
item 2, which states that this applies only 
to nominees of parties after a conven- 
tion. That means that the money would 
be available to the respective candidates 
for the respective parties after their con- 
ventions. That means that an individual 
who wanted to get a nomination—an in- 
dividual, for example, in this body, on 
that side of the aisle—a Senator Harris, 
a Senator McGovern, a Senator MUSKIE, 
has to have a means of complete financ- 
ing up to the time of the convention. 
Then, at the point he receives the nomi- 
nation at his party convention, he will 
receive sums of money from this fund. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator yield 
on that point? Is the Senator suggest- 
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ing we include primaries? If he is, we 
will have a donnybrook, and the Senator 
knows that as well as I do. 

Mr. COOK. I say to the Senator from 
Rhode Island that he includes primaries 
and party caucuses and party conven- 
tions in the ability of the American in- 
dividual to make a check out to the can- 
didate of his choice. 

I might say to the Senator that under 
title IX he provides all this. He provides 
that the person may write out a check. 
I read from title IX, for the benefit of 
the Senate: 

(A) an individual who is a candidate for 
nomination or election to any Federal, State, 
or local elective public office in any pri- 
mary, general, or special election, or in any 
National, State, or local convention or 
caucus of a political party, for use by such 
individual to further his candidacy for 
nomination or election to such office; 


So in title IX we are saying that the 
tax credit that is allowed to the indi- 
vidual who wishes to make a check out 
to the candidate of his choice is totally 
deductible by him, all the way down to 
the party caucus or the party conven- 
tion or a primary. We are then saying 
that as to the checkoff, the only time 
this money is available to the candidate 
is after his party convention. Where does 
he get all this money before the party 
convention? 

Mr. PASTORE. By his credit. 

Mr. COOK. Does the Senator mean he 
borrows it? 

Mr. PASTORE. No. The individual can 
give it to him and take it as a credit. 

Mr. COOK. How about the individual 
before then who wants to give him a 
half million dollars? 

Mr. PASTORE. He cannot take more 
than a hundred dollars. 

Mr. COOK. Now he cannot deduct any 
of it. As the law is now, he cannot deduct 
any of it. 

The point I am trying to make is that 
the argument is being made that this is 
going to make all presidential candidates 
Mr, Clean. The only thing I am saying— 
and I say this to the Senator from Texas, 
because he said we have to see to it that 
nobody is beholden to anybody—is that 
under this bill, the only time money can 
be given to a candidate is after he is 
the nominee of his party convention, and 
in this instance it is in August. Where 
does he get all these funds and how does 
he get all the money up to August? How 
does he get all the money to run in New 
Hampshire, Florida, California, Oregon, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota? He gets it the 
same way he is getting it now. If he is 
beholden to anyone now, he will be be- 
holden to them then. The only thing he 
does is from August until the election in 
November he has a fund from which to 
draw; is that not correct? 

Mr. PASTORE. No. The Senator is par- 
tially correct. 

Mr. COOK. Tell me where I am wrong. 

Mr. PASTORE, The Senator is wrong 
in this respect, that the individual now, if 
this bill is enacted, the individual, rather 
than going to a banquet and be harassed 
by collectors, can make his contribution 
to a person who is campaigning in New 
Hampshire, say, and have it as a deduc- 
tion or a credit. 
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The Senator talks about Mr. Clean. 
I am not trying to clean up anyone. Just 
trying to wash our faces a little. If we 
can do that, that is clean enough for me. 

Mr. COOK. Our faces might get wash- 
ed, but the situation is still there, where 
one is beholden to come up into public 
office. The Senator is trying to give the 
impression that somehow or other we 
will wash everyone’s face. I doubt seri- 
ously that we will accomplish it. 

I would also say, what do we say to the 
American taxpayer when he gets his tax 
return? We say, “Put a check on this 
little box. We are not going to tell you 
who it will go to, because it is none of 
your business. We will divide it up later. 
You will make your contribution to the 
political system but you are going to have 
no knowledge of where your money will 
go. You are not going to have a part of 
the system. Perhaps the money may ac- 
tually go to someone you do not want to 
be President of the United States at all. 
We are not asking you whom you want it 
to go to, but we are creating a fund and 
the money will go into that fund.” 

By the way, we know it is an election 
fund. It is estimated by the IRS that 
there are 113 million tax returns filed. 
Let us suppose that everyone checks $1 
in that little box. That is $113 million. 
That will go into the political fund. As 
of the last election, the greatest amount 
of money that could be paid out to 
candidates was $48 million. The tax- 
payers will have made $113 million in 
political contributions to their Govern- 
ment for a political purpose; $48 million 
of it will go for that purpose and the re- 
mainder under the terms of the bill, un- 
der title X, item 2, page 17, will revert 
to the general fund. It will go into the 
Treasury of the United States. It is not 
going to be used for the purpose we told 
the taxpayers, only a percentage of it 
will be used, and the balance will be 
used in a way that the taxpayer will know 
not how it will be used, and yet he will 
be picking out a little space that will say, 
“The Presidential election campaign 
fund.” 

Now let us assume he also pays in the 
$113 million and only one candidate takes 
out, and the other decides not to. The 
taxpayers have paid in $113 million—$20 
million has been paid out to one candi- 
date, to a particular person, and $83 mil- 
lion is in the general fund, which is not 
the purpose for which it was earmarked. 

Mr. LONG. Where would it have gone, 
if the checkoff had not been made? 
Would it not have remained in the gen- 
eral fund? 

Mr. COOK. If you want to keep it in 
the trust fund for political deductions, 
let it stay there for the next election. If 
the people of the United States are put- 
ting tax funds in there for that purpose, 
let us not have that purpose—— 

Mr. LONG. Why does not the Sen- 
ator offer an amendment, then, to bring 
that about? 

Mr. COOK. Oh, I have a number of 
amendments. I will get around to that. 

Mr. LONG. Will the Senator yield fcr 
a further question? 

Mr. COOK. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. LONG. When I was up in the gal- 
lery a few moments ago, I believe I 
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heard the Senator say, while he was 
speaking on the floor, that this is not 
going to eliminate a candidate’s need 
for money because he will have to run 
in a primary anyway. We are going to 
have an election next year, and some- 
times we cannot legislate beyond what 
we can see. We have reason to think that 
Nixon will be the Republican candidate. 
I certainly hope so. I do not believe the 
Republicans could do any better than 
that. I think he is a fine fellow. At least 
this will take him beyond the need for 
money in primaries, because by the time 
the primaries come around, he will have 
the nomination of his party. The Sen- 
ator does not have any doubt about that, 
in his heart, does he? In that election, 
we will free one of these candidates from 
having to go out and grovel for money. 
For at least half the campaign, if this 
man does what the Senator thinks he 
will do, he will take the money available 
to him so that he does not have to grovel 
for money to finance his campaign. 

The Senator does not want him to have 
to grovel for the money, to go hat in hand 
asking for it, does he? Why not leave it 
so that there is the $1 contribution 
available from each taxpayer which will 
take care of all his financial problems. 

Mr, COOK. May I say to the Senator 
from Louisiana, that is not what bothers 
me, The remarks of the Senator from 
Rhode Island when he started out, that 
this is not an issue that has anything to 
do with the Republican Party as such, I 
am not here wanting to argue that, about 
any disagreement about this bill, because 
Iam not worried where Nixon will get his 
money, or anyone else. I merely state to 
the Senator from Louisiana that, to me, 
it goes deeper than that. 

When a constitutional government in 
a republican form of government has to 
check off funds from tax returns, to sup- 
ply the funds for the political system and 
by reason of supplying those funds for 
the political system, we should know, to 
begin with, that the two major parties 
were not created, not established, by any 
instrument, or by the Constitution, but 
will be frozen in with the largest sums 
of money, so that a third or a fourth 
party will never be able really to come 
up and be a vital part of this Nation. 
Then I want to tell you, if we have to 
freeze the political parties, to the extent 
we are going to ask the taxpayers to con- 
tribute to a political party, that they 
know not where their money goes, then 
maybe it is time that we changed the 
form of government in this country. 

If we have to say that under a consti- 
tutional form of government it cannot 
survive unless the political principles of 
the Congress of the United States legis- 
late so that the public will pay for a cam- 
paign, whether they like it or not—— 

Mr. PASTORE. No—no—— 

Mr. COOK. I take that back—— 

Mr. PASTORE. You have to take that 
back. 

Mr. COOK. Strike it. Strike it. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is the whole case. 

Mr. COOK. They have to check that 
little box. By the way, it is conceivable 
that we have put $113 million. But sup- 
pose only 4 million or 6 million people 
check the box? Suppose we have only $5 
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million or $6 million in the fund to run 
two presidential or three presidential 
candidates, on a percentage basis? What 
do we do then? Give them a little money 
and say, “Go on out, Senator. Go on out 
with your presidential candidate and 
grovel with that money that the Amer- 
ican taxpayers have decided they did not 
want to provide. The political system is 
a viable system alive in this country, and 
you have to make up the difference.” 

Mr. LONG. Must we grovel for the 
whole thing? 

Mr. COOK. I have run for the Senate 
one time. I hardly remember any time 
during the course of that campaign that 
I had to grovel for campaign contribu- 
tions. Maybe the Senator from Louisiana 
has. I do not know. But this Senator has 
not. I do not feel that I had to. 

Mr. LONG. I had to go out and ask 
people for money to run in a campaign. 
I know what it is to run that way, when 
you have to plead for money. 

It would seem to me particularly hard 
to run for the Presidency on that basis. 
It would seem to me that campaigns 
should not be decided because candidates 
do not have enough money or because one 
man put in the money and the other 
man had to borrow it, making him obli- 
gated to the moneylender. It should be 
worked out so that the Republican Party 
and the Democratic Party both have 
enough money to-run their campaigns 
to explain the issues to the people. 

Mr. COOK. I have no disagreement on 
that. In my State of Kentucky, to run as 
a Republican, it is 2 to 1 against you. It 
is probably not that kind of relationship 
in Louisiana. It is probably easier to run 
as a Democrat in Louisiana than to run 
as a Republican in the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky. I must say to you it makes 
it tough in my State to run as a Repub- 
lican. 

Mr. LONG. Frankly, the last time I 
ran, it was my opponent that was having 
the difficulty raising money. Notwith- 
standing that, I was willing to vote for 
legislation which would make money 
available to both sides, to campaign and 
make their case. I would be willing to lim- 
it myself to the same amount as the 
other fellow. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, that is aw- 
fully magnanimous of the Senator, I re- 
call very clearly during the course of 
the last election campaign debate in the 
Senate that it was my privilege to de- 
bate the matter with the Senator. I felt 
that, on a par, if we take a Senator who 
is already here and give him this amount 
of money, since he is here and has the 
opportunity to use that money, and if 
it is even-steven, on a dollar-for-dollar 
basis, the Senator has a pretty good 
deal, I admit. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, one point 
that concerns me very seriously is where 
we are and where we are going. 

Let us take into account what we are 
doing. I would like to put a question to 
the Senator from Kentucky to see if he 
agrees with me. The dollar checkoff is an 
attractive concept. In fact, it says that 
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everyone will pay a little, that no one 
will pay a lot, that it is voluntary, and 
no one has to do it. This sounds infinitely 
superior to anything we have ever tried 
before, so much so that it has a certain 
siren call; enough so that we ought to 
examine it a little more carefully. 

Would the Senator agree that this pro- 
vision of the bill for the application of 
Federal tax money toward campaigns for 
the Presidency and Vice-Presidency of 
the United States is not a contribution 
of private funds but that it is a contri- 
bution of funds coming from the U.S. 
Treasury, collected in the form of income 
tax? 

Mr. COOK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. BAKER. And what we are saying 
is that, of the money that otherwise 
might be the money of the Internal Rev- 
enue Service, of ail of those dollars that 
we are collecting, we will appropriate a 
certain percentage of those general fund 
dollars to be used in political campaigns. 

Mr. COOK. The Senator is correct. To 
give a simple example, if a taxpayer owes 
$200, he will check that box off for $1; 
$199 will go into the general fund of the 
U.S. Treasury and $1 will go into the 
political campaign. 

Mr. BAKER, But that dollar would 
have otherwise gone into the general 
funds of the United States. 

Mr. COOK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. BAKER. And that dollar would 
have been available for social security 
benefits, for housing, transportation, and 
for any other purpose when we start the 
business of establishing the relative 
priorities of this country. 

Mr. COOK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, the things 
that concern me, if the Senator will yield 
further, are two basic concepts. We have 
to concern ourselves with the reality that 
we are about to put the Federal Govern- 
ment into political campaigns and into 
the financing of them with general tax 
revenues. We are going to let the Comp- 
troller General of the United States de- 
cide, without the benefit of any judicial 
review, whether one side or the other has 
compiled with the regulations or not. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on my time for a question? 

Mr. BAKER. In a second, I will yield. 

The second thing that bothers me 
about title X of this amendment is that 
this bill—like the previous bill which was 
discussed in the committee on which the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
and I both serve, the Commerce Com- 
mittee—in my judgment, provides a 
built-in bias in favor of the incumbent. 
In this particular case, it may be an ad- 
vantage in favor of the President in the 
White House, a Republican, because it 
is probably easier for the incumbent with 
his background and record to run with- 
out having to spend as much money for 
public recognition as he would otherwise. 

This is not the time for the Congress 
of the United States to say that the 
American political system has become so 
incestuous that we are going to provide 
money from the public funds for our own 
perpetuation in office. 

That is what we are about to set out 
on. 
Mr. COOK. The Senator is correct. 
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Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on my time, because I 
think the Recorp ought to be clear on 
this matter? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Does not the Senator 
feel that giving the people of this coun- 
try an opportunity to elect a President, 
regardless of whether he is rich or poor, 
is worth it? 

The Senator talks about social secu- 
rity. Nobody has worked harder for so- 
cial security than I have. 

The Senator talks about housing. No 
one has worked harder for housing than 
I have. 

I should like to give everyone a chance 
to participate so that we may get the 
best man to become President of the 
United States, no matter whether he is 
Republican or Democrat. 

I think it is worthwhile to have a tax- 
payer say, “I put $1 of my taxes on the 
line to see that the best man became 
President. It makes me a part of that.” 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I think 
this is working in precisely the other di- 
rection. The Senator is providing that 
instead of having a better opportunity 
in this matter, he is subsidizing a sterile 
campaign between two people, financed 
by the Federal Treasury, and unwittingly 
by the tax money of the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, may I say 
that we are not subsidizing two individ- 
uals, and I think this becomes philisophi- 
cally more serious. We are subsidizing 
the two major parties, who can say how 
much they will get if there is that much 
money in the fund. 

So, what we do is build into the major 
political parties of this country almost 
the unavailability of any other party to 
ever have substantially or seriously a 
voice, or maybe nothing but a voice in 
the political system of this country. 

I might say that nowhere in the Con- 
stitution of the United States does it 
say that there shall be two parties, one 
Republican and one Democratic. It says 
that there shall be a republican form of 
government. 

This says, as the former senior Sen- 
ator from Delaware, former Senator 
Williams, used to say when he was here: 

This is the political candidates’ poverty 
fund, and what it says is that you have a 
built-in guarantee that you can start off 
with this much and you are away ahead of 
anyone else. If you want to get in this 
arena, you must first get established. Be- 
fore getting established, you have to pay 
your own money. Then you have to get up 
to 5 percent, and then you get in on the 
front end instead of on the back end. 


So, they are building into the political 
system really and truly a type of func- 
tioning and governmental interference, if 
you will, in the political system that is 
going to see to it that very seldom will 
we ever see in the history of this coun- 
try the chance for a new political party to 
seek the office of the Presidency. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, in the con- 
sideration of this amendment, particu- 
larly title X, we must consider what we 
are about, because we are in fact alter- 
ing the basic political structure of this 
country. We are putting the Federal Gov- 
ernment directly in the business of par- 
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tisan political campaigning. We are in- 
stitutionalizing the campaign for Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United 
States. And we are putting the whole 
system under the direct, immediate, and 
detailed scrutiny of a Federal official. I 
believe that this country has not reached 
the point where we want to have any 
element of the Government supervising 
the free, elective process, let alone sub- 
sidizing it. And that is precisely what this 
does. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, when the 
Senator from Rhode Island so eloquently 
spoke of the individual taxpayer of the 
United States saying, “I contributed; I 
contributed,” he is not contributing at all. 
He is taking part of his tax dollars that 
would ordinarily and properly go in the 
general fund of the United States for its 
operations, a dollar bill that could be 
utilized somewhere other than in the po- 
litical arena, for the purposes of general 
welfare of some of the people and the 
safety of the Nation. 

Mr. BAKER. I agree. And I call the 
Senator’s attention to section 1106, on 
page 17, which says: 

There is hereby established on the books 
of the Treasury of the United States a spe- 
cial fund to be known as the “Presidential 
Election Campaign Fund.” There are here- 
by appropriated to the fund each fiscal year, 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, and so forth. 


This is tax money, and the dollar 
checkoff does not show u the fact that if 
we did not dedicate it for campaign 
funds, these general fund treasury dol- 
lars could be used for any other purpose. 
And this is not the sort of altering of 
the fiscal situation in this country that 
is called for at this time. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee has done an excel- 
lent job of pointing out how basic is 
the question before the Senate. To me 
it is somewhat incredible to realize we 
are in a position of soon having to vote on 
this question, having only been able to 
read today the printed copy of this 
amendment which is being offered as a 
rider on the tax bill that has been re- 
ported by the Committee on Finance. It 
seems incredible that the Senate would 
seriously consider such a decision with- 
out the country at large having had an 
opportunity to understand what the 
amendment is about and to have some 
public debate about it and to realize 
that if we should vote for it in the Senate 
it will not have any hearings in the 
House. It will not have an opportunity 
to be debated in the House because it will 
only be considered by the conferees. 
What happens in the conference I do 
not know but if the conferees accept it 
this basic decision would be made in this 
way. It is incredible to me that that 
could happen. 

Mr, COOK. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. MATHIAS, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE) 
and the Senator from California (Mr. 
TUNNEY) be added as cosponsors of 
Amendment No. 686 to the pending 
amendment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hart). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Would the Senator from Maryland 
clarify the request. Amendment No. 686 
is now worded as an amendment to the 
bill. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Yes. It is amendment 
No. 686. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To the 
bill. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Yes. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. MATHIAS. I further ask unani- 
mous consent that Joel Abramson of the 
staff of the Committee on the Judiciary 
be allowed to be present on the floor dur- 
ing debate on the Pastore amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MATHIAS and Mr. PASTORE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I wonder if I could 
make a few observations at this point? 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
Maryland has the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maryland is recognized. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I am 
very much troubled by some of the impli- 
cation of this so-called Pastore amend- 
ment. I want to say there is a lot of good 
in it. I want to say that title LX, the first 
part of the Pastore amendment, as it has 
been presented by the Senator from 
Rhode Island to the Senate, I think is a 
very constructive and positive contribu- 
tion to our consideration of doing some- 
thing about a reform of the campaign 
process. 

I think that the key to title IX is the 
fact it does invite participation. It in- 
vites individuals to become participants 
in the elective process. This is a subject 
which has been of very great importance 
for 50 years. Theodore Roosevelt philos- 
ophized on the subject and urged Con- 
gress to do something about providing 
some new means of raising money for 
presidential campaigns. I think that the 
provisions of title IX, which are very 
close to, and I might say to the Senator 
from Rhode Island, superior to amend- 
ment No. 686 which I have pending with 
respect to tax credits and tax deductions, 
provide a great contribution to this de- 
bate and the Senate’s opportunity to do 
something now about reform of the 
campaign processes. 

But when I turn attention to title X, I 
have some problems. This morning the 
Washington Post in an editorial said: 

The tax credit or deduction plan, which 
would permit an individual to write off small 
political contributions, has been proposed 
and supported time and again by various 
Presidents and other public officials. We have 
backed it for almost 20 years and we still 
regard it as the simplest and least trouble- 
some method by which parties can raise more 
funds and more individuals can be encour- 
aged to participate financially in the political 
system. 


It goes on to say—that completes the 
comment on title IX. One point here I 
think was a little difficult. 

Mr. PASTORE. Why does the Senator 
not read the entire editorial. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I am about to. 

Mr. PASTORE. Read it all. 

Mr. MATHIAS. There is one point 
made here, made earlier, that title X 
was the only way to help reform financ- 
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ing of campaigns, title IX was discussed 
in that part of the editorial and then the 
editorial goes on to say: 

The public financing plan, while a good 
one in principle, is far more complicated. 
There are, for example, questions about how 
it would effect a third or fourth party candi- 
date. Those, we trust, will be clarified by the 
debate in the Senate this afternoon so that 
it can send along to the House ite second 
major contribution this year towards freeing 
politics from the corrupting influence of 
money. 


I do not think we have done that. It 
does need clarification, and as the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island said last spring, 
the checkoff plan was 10 years ahead of 
its time. I would say it is still at least 9 
years and 9 months ahead of its time. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. As one grows older 
time passes faster. So I covered the 10 
years in 1 year. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the entire ed- 
itorial which was published in the Wash- 
ing Post this morning may be printed 
in th2 RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

MONEY AND PouiTics: ON WITH REFORM 


The Senate will get a chance this aftere 
noon to finish its part of a job it began 
earlier this year—rationalizing and purify- 
ing the business of financing election came 
paigns. This will come when the Demo- 
cratic leaders in that body try to add on 
to the tax reform bill provisions to make 
possible the public financing of presidential 
campaigns and to encourage individuals to 
contribute small sums to the candidates of 
their choice in other elections. It is an op- 
portunity the Senate ought to seize. The 
time is ripe. The need is urgent to take this 
second step—the campaign spending bill 
which goes to the House floor today is the 
first—in breaking the link between the big 
money and big politics. 

There will be no doubt, partisan political 
overtones in any discussion of these pro- 
posals, That comes about because the Re- 
publicans are rolling in money these days 
and see no need for such changes while the 
Democrats are in a state of bankruptcy and 
are eagerly searching for any mechanism 
which will get them back on the road to 
fiscal stability. But the basic issue transcends 
partisan politics. Presidents ought not to 
have to spend their time participating in the 
kind of closed-circuit spectacular that Mr. 
Nixon was involved in last week in order 
to bankroll their parties. Other office-holders 
and would-be office holders ought not to 
have to beg for funds in order to conduct 
election campaigns. The proposals before 
the Senate provide a way out of that vicious 
circle in which big money—whether it comes 
from rich individuals, labor unions or other 
organizations—can buy a candidate's sym- 
pathetic ear and sometimes his votes once 
he is elected. It is worth remembering that 
although it is the Democrats who are poor 
today and the Republicans who are rich, it 
has not always been that way and there is 
no guarantees it will remain that way in the 
future. 

The tax credit or deduction plan, which 
would permit an individual to write off small 
political contributions, has been proposed 
and supported time and again by various 
Presidents and other public officiais. We 
have backed it for almost 20 years and we 
still regard it as the simplest and least 
troublesome method by which parties can 
raise more funds and more individuals can 
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be encouraged to participate financially in 
the political system. The public financing 
plan, while a good one in principle, is far 
more complicated. There are, for example, 
questions about how it would effect a third 
or fourth party candidate. Those, we trust, 
will be clarified by the debate in the Senate 
this afternoon so that it can send along to 
the House its second major contribution this 
year towards freeing politics from the cor- 
rupting influence of money. 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, let us 
come to the heart of the question, What 
we are trying to do is broaden the base 
of participation in American politics. 
What we want to say to the American 
people is that every citizen should have 
the kind of interest, participating influ- 
ence, which is represented by his equal 
vote. But will title X do that? Will title X, 
by increasing the amount of money in 
the political pot, increase the participa- 
tion of individual citizens? That is the 
real question, and the question we should 
be thinking about at 10 o’clock tomorrow 
when we vote on whether to strike title 
X. Will this increase participation? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. If 50 million taxpayers 
check off $1, then 50 million people are 
participating, and that is the answer. 
That is exactly what we are trying to do, 
to broaden active participation. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I say this with great 
respect. I have to disagree with the Sen- 
ator. There is very good authority. I 
have the greatest respect for the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. PASTORE. And so do I for the 
Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. MATHIAS. But what we are doing 
here is making a big political pot and 
we have not done what the editors of the 
Washington Post said should be done— 
provide clarification. This is the kind of 
provision that got the plan into trouble 
in 1966 and 1967. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield. 

Mr. COOK. The Senator said that if 
50 million people check off $1 then 50 
million people are participating, but if 
50 million people put a checkmark, they 
are designating dollars they already owe 
to the Federal Government, dollars that 
are coming out of the tax funds they 
owe to the Federal Government. 

How can we sit here and say that he is 
participating? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. It is not only a 
question, but what the participation is. 

Let me concede to the Senator from 
Rhode Island that, yes, to check off on 
the tax return would cause $1 to flow into 
the political pot and that is participation, 
but when the taxpayer has no further 
control over what happens to that money 
it is participation of a thin and anemic 
kind. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator talks 
about control. Why, the greatest reward 
is the fact he is electing and having a 
chance to elect the best man possible for 
the Presidency of the United States, no 
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matter how much money he has. That 
is the reward. We are talking about the 
Presidency of the United States. The 
Senator is talking about politics and 
campaigns. We are talking about the 
Presidency. 

Mr. MATHIAS. We are talking about 
participation—— 

Mr. PASTORE. In the Presidency. 

Mr. MATHIAS. In the process of choos- 
ing the President of the United States. 

Mr. PASTORE. And what is wrong 
with that? 

Mr. MATHIAS. And participation is 
what we want, and that is what I am not 
sure we are going to get through the 
process in title 10. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator made a state- 
ment about control. Does he mean con- 
trol of the dollar or control of the man 
in the office? From my point of view, I 
want the man in the office to be com- 
pletely free to do what he wants in his 
conscience and to be responsible to all 
the people, whether they voted for him 
or not. The checkoff provides that the 
man who did not vote for him can help 
keep him above the influence of private 
money, just as the man who did vote for 
him can. 

For myself, I do not want President 
Nixon to be obligated to anybody. Even 
though I may have voted for someone 
else, I want him to be a free man. He is a 
good President, and I want him to be free 
to do what he thinks is right, and not 
have to show me any more attention than 
anyone else. He is everybody’s President 
and he should be free to do as he thinks is 
right. 

Mr. MATHIAS, And the Senator from 
Louisiana knows I agree with him and 
that the 98 other Senators agree with 
him. There is no right-minded person in 
this country who does not agree with 
that, but what we are talking about is 
control of a pot, of a very large pot of 
money. 

Let us recall what was said on this 
subject by our former colleague, the Sen- 
ator from ‘Tennessee, Senator Gore. 
Speaking in the Senate in 1967 he said: 

It would tend to cloak all of the campaign 
fund with the aura of public finance, making 
segregation and identification more difficult, 
and all of this would be done without any 
safeguards whatever. All of the money could 
be used in one State or in a few States. It 
could be used to reward or punish candidates 
for the Senate or candidates for Congress. It 
would tend to restructure the whole political 
party system, concentrating power in two 
political bosses in Washington. 


Mr. LONG. Does the Senator know 
that after Senator Gore made that 
speech he helped write this bill the 
Senator is talking about and helped 
bring it out and was prepared to vote 
for it? 

Mr. MATHIAS. It is a better provision. 

Mr. LONG. The man the Senator 
claims as his authority supported this 
provision, which evolved after those pro- 
visions were debated and reported out of 
the committee. I am glad the Senator 
claimed him as his authority, because he 
supported a bill very similar to this one. 

Mr. MATHIAS. In the 1966 bill the 
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money went to major parties. In effect, 
it went to the chairmen of the two 
parties, and would have been an enor- 
mous political power placed in their 
hands. In the present Pastore proposal 
that is not the case. It goes to the nom- 
ineee of the party to whom the checkoff 
goes. That is an improvement, but I do 
not think it is a perfection of this 
concept. 

Mr. LONG, Do not use Senator Gore 
as the Senator’s authority. He had his 
doubts resolved and voted for the very 
provision the Senator is referring to. He 
supported it. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Again let me return 
to the debate of 1967. I would point out 
that on the motion of the Senator from 
Delaware, Senator Williams, to strike 
this provision, a vote which occurred on 
October 12, 1966, of course Senator Gore 
did vote to strike. But getting back to 
the question of what is going to be the 
effect of this political pot of money on the 
participation of the average citizen in the 
election process, the late Senator Ken- 
nedy from New York said in that debate: 

I think that it would remove the local 
party from power. Take the national chair- 
man of the party out of power just before 
the convention. He will go to various States 
across the country. If this money is in his 
hands he could say to the people in New 
York or California or any other State, “I can 
get you a million dollars.” He can dictate 
the selection of national candidates and 
exercise great leverage over the selection of 
the national ticket. 


Let me say again, I understand the 
difference between the proposal which 
was then before the Senate and the one 
now before the Senate, but the problem 
is the same. I do not think the degree is 
as acute as it was then, but the problem 
is the same—that we preclude any con- 
trol whatever. We are creating this po- 
litical pot which can be applied in vari- 
ous parts of the country without restric- 
tion, at the will of the party nominees, 
and it can have an enormous effect. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I take issue with the 
Senator from Maryland. How can he 
question the fundamental integrity of 
the nominee of either of the two politi- 
cal parties when we are about to entrust 
one of them with the responsibility of 
being President of the United States? 
The Senator from Maryland objects to 
trusting the nominee of the Democratic 
or Republican Party with $20 million, 
and yet he is will to trust the man who 
is elected with a $200 billion Federal 
budget. He is willing to trust him with 
the whole country. 

There is another flaw in the Senator’s 
argument. If the Senator is worried 
about adequate contols over funds spent 
under the checkoff, why is he not wor- 
ried about controls over funds obtained 
under the $25 credit, which are going 
to political candidates? What about the 
$100 deduction? 

If we are going to accept the logic of 
the Senator from Maryland, why not 
strike the whole amendment? If we are 
going to talk about control in relation 
to the checkoff, the same kind of rea- 
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soning applies to the $25 and $100 
deduction. 

The Senator from Maryland said that 
one of the important purposes of the 
legislation is to broaden participation 
in elections. Certainly, that is one of the 
fundamental objectives. 

But we have a second objective, too, 
which is just as important. And that is 
the objective of eliminating the bar to 
an individual's becoming a candidate be- 
cause he cannot afford it. So I think we 
have two purposes. We have the $25 
credit and we have the $100 deduction 
to increase public participation. We also 
have the checkoff, to eliminate the bar- 
rier of private wealth to public office. 
For the first time, we are trying to elimi- 
nate the inequity that a candidate may 
be barred from the highest office in the 
land because of his inadequate financial 
resources. 

That is what President Eisenhower was 
talking about in 1968, when he spoke of 
the evils of private financing for public 
office. 

So when the Senator is addressing 
himself to the checkoff, which everybody 
agrees is going to provide the best source 
of funds for a nominee, I hope he will 
consider all its aspects. 

There are many reasons why this pro- 
posal deserves support. I, for one, do not 
think we could have a better investment 
of the taxpayer’s funds. 

The Senator from Kentucky asked the 
Senator from Rhode Island if this is the 
beginning. I hope it is. I hope it is the 
beginning. I hope we are going to seize 
the opportunity to create legislation that 
will provide public funds for public can- 
didates. I hope we will enact legislation 
to guarantee that a candidate is not 
dependent on special interests in this 
country or dependent on financial re- 
sources of his own. 

If this is a beginning, I think it is a 
good beginning. I think all of us can find 
ways to question one or another of the 
particular details of this amendment. But 
I think the work the Senator from Rhode 
Island has done, and the work the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee has 
done on this amendment, is some of the 
most significant work that has been done 
in Congress on any kind of reform issue. 

We have in our hands the opportunity 
to take a major step to open up the elec- 
tive process to candidates who have 
ability and commitment, but who are 
lacking the financial resources to run for 
office. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I have the floor. 

Mr. BAKER. Let me just say briefly, I 
hope it is not the beginning. I entirely 
agree with the junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky that if this is in fact the beginning 
gambit in the institutionalizing of a Fed- 
eral system that provides public money 
for the election of all elected officials, 
then I think we have arrived at a sorry 
state. 

I do not mistrust the man who is about 
to be President of the United States, 
whether he is the Republican or _Demo- 
cratic nominee, and I cannot recall that 
I have ever mistrusted the nominee in 
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that respect. But, Mr. President, I do 
mistrust and have a deep suspicion of the 
propriety of the Federal Government it- 
self, the Federal bureaucracy, the execu- 
tive department, the legislative depart- 
ment, or even the judiciary presiding in 
detail, and without the right of appeal, 
over the elective process by which it is 
selected. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I have the floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Does the Senator deny 
that the nominees are going to be spend- 
ing the $40 million, in any event? 

Mr. BAKER. I do not deny that, but 
does the Senator deny that the Comp- 
troller General of the United States—— 

Mr. KENNEDY. Why is not the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee just as apprehen- 
sive—— 

SEVERAL SENATORS addressed the Chair. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I have 
the floor. I would like to express a 
thought which—— 

Mr. PASTORE. I know, but there was 
a little bit of colloquy that involved the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Let me yield to the 
Senator from Massachusetts a moment, 
then I woulc like to get back to my 
thought. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The point is, as I un- 
derstand it, approximately $35 million 
was expended in the last campaign by 
the Republican nominee for the Pres- 
idency. In any event, it is well in excess 
of $20 million. He had the responsibility 
for that money. No one is questioning 
that. Why does the Senator begrudge him 
the fact that he could have, in lieu of 
that, the $20 million that would be pro- 
vided under this provision? I cannot un- 
derstand the logic of his point. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, the logic, 
very briefiy, is this: I do not care that 
that sum of money is expended in pres- 
idential campaigns, but I would point 
out that it is spent under the aegis of 
the person who hopes to be President, 
and not under the aegis of the Comptrol- 
ler General, who has the authority to 
prescribe rules and regulations as to what 
will be spent. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator objects 
to the safeguards written in here, in other 
words? The rules and regulations to pro- 
vide a better—— 

SEVERAL SENATORS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hart). Senators must speak one at a 
time. The Chair’s sympathy is with the 
Official Reporter. The Senator from 
Maryland has the floor. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maryland has the floor. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I have yielded to the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOK. I would hope even the 
Senator from Massachusetts would not 
like the language in the bill on page 16, 
line 23, which reads as follows: 

Certifications by the Comptroller General 
under subsection (a), and all determinations 
made by him in making such certifications, 
shall, except as provided in section 1007, be 


final and conclusive, and shall not be subject 
to review in any court. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. What is so distressing 
about that language? 

Mr. COOK. Would you not like to have 
an opportunity, if you were the candi- 
date—— 

Mr. KENNEDY. What bothers the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky so much about that? 

Mr. COOK. Very much, I will tell the 
Senator from Massachusetts, and I am 
sorry it does not bother him. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Go ahead and tell me 
why it would. 

Mr. COOK. I am extremely sorry it 
does not bother the Senator. 

Mr. PASTORE. Go ahead and tell him. 
You have not told him yet. 

Mr. BAKER. I will tell him, if anyone 
will yield. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I have 
the floor. I yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, if we con- 
tinue in this vein, we will soon be more 
concerned about the process by which 
we pick the Comptroller General than 
the process by which we pick the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. COOK. May I say, in further fair- 
ness to the Senator from Massachusetts, 
why not just take that section out? Why 
not take it out, and leave everything else 
the way it is, and then debate the meas- 
ure? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Will the Senator sup- 
port the bill if we do? 

Mr. COOK. On the basis that if there 
is inequity in respect to the various can- 
didates in regard to their affidavits, that 
they have a means by which they can 
solve those inequities as a matter of law, 
and not as a matter of the individual 
judgment of the Comptroller General 
of the United States. As the Senator has 
heard my remarks up to now, he knows 
that is one thing I do not support. 

I am saying it makes it much more 
onerous, in the entire debate on title X, 
that one would give the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States the right of 
individual judgment, without the right 
of review by anyone, as te how these 
matters will be disposed of as between 
the candidates who will submit affidavits 
on the cost of election campaigns. That 
is the only point I make, and I think it 
is a valid one, and I am delighted that 
the Senator from Massachusetts per- 
mitted me to make it. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, when we had 
this matter before us 5 years ago, the 
point was made that we needed more 
safeguards, and so we have provided more 
safeguards. The money cannot be spent 
unless the candidate wants to spend it. If 
one wants safeguards, we suggest that 
someone who is neither part of the ad- 
ministration nor under the control of one 
of the parties—in other words the Comp- 
troller General—have the responsibility 
in such matters. Since he is supposed to 
be beyond politics, he would see to it that 
the reports are filed and that the money 
appears to be spent the way it is supposed 
to be spent. 

This was the big question that was 
raised the time before; Senators wanted 
safeguards, so we gave them safeguards. 
It seems to me that first we have com- 
plaints that you cannot trust the man 
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running for office to spend his money the 
way it should be spent, and then when we 
get that matter settled, we hear com- 
plaints that “Oh, no, the Comptroller 
General is going to be watching.” 

I wish Senators would make up their 
minds, or at least decide which one is go- 
ing to make one argument and which one 
is going to make the other, because the 
way the arguments are going back and 
forth, they meet each other coming 
around the corner, and are bumping each 
other to pieces. If one would make one 
argument and the other the other, we 
could keep up with where Senators stand. 

The whole point is that when we had 
this matter up 5 years ago, it was argued 
that there should be safeguards. We have 
provided the safeguards, the lack of 
which was the reason Senator Gore— 
while he favored the proposal when we 
reported it out of the committee—was not 
for implementing it after it came to the 
floor. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I would observe that 
the Senator from Louisiana has been 
around that track, and he understands 
where we are closing the circle, but I 
would like to get back to the point the 
Senator from Massachusetts made, be- 
cause I think it is interesting, and a con- 
tribution to this debate. 

He says the motion to strike title X 
places in question the integrity of presi- 
dential nominees. 

Now, I think we are getting to some- 
thing that is useful, and beginning to 
talk about the guts of the matter. 

I should like to raise the question: Does 
not title 10 itself—the necessity for title 
10—raise the initial question of the in- 
tegrity of candidates for the presidency? 
If there were not some question about 
how we want to spread participation and 
relieve candidates from financial pres- 
sure, what would we be talking about 
here? 

The Senator from Massachusetts has 
made a helpful statement in getting us 
to the point where we should go. But I 
would point out, of course, that title 10 
does not resolve the problem which ex- 
isted, which exists today, and which 
would exist if title 10 had become law 
in the first place. It applies only to the 
nominee, and we have candidates for the 
presidency—full-blown, in blossom, and 
some, even, who have faded and wilted— 
and we are not even close to the national] 
conventions. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Why must the Senator 
strain at gnats and ignore the big issue? 
I have seen people run for office when 
they did not want to run at all. I have 
seen some fine, honorable men run for 
Governor of a State. Some of these fine, 
honorable men who run for office make 
statements that they would not have 
made if they had not been hard up for 
money. 

Highway contractors have had agree- 
ments with whoever was highway com- 
missioner that appointees would be ac- 
ceptable to the highway contractors. The 
conservation commissioner would be 
asked to promise that deserving people, 
favorable to the oil fraternity, would be 
appointed to positions in that depart- 
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ment; that they would. in effect, have a 
veto over who the appointees might be. 
Candidates should not have to meet those 
terms. I do not know about the Presi- 
dency; I have not had that much famili- 
arity with the Presidency. But I have 
seen people make commitments that they 
did not want to make and start out de- 
termined that they were not going to 
make any and find themselves head over 
heels in debt and making commitments 
they had no intention of making. 

I do not know why the Senator would 
want to make the Government that way. 

I recall the first time my father ran 
for Governor in Louisiana—at least the 
first time I was old enough to remember 
my father running for Governor in Lou- 
isiana. He came home and wanted my 
mother to sign a homestead waiver so 
that he could sell the house. He meant 
to sell the house and put every last 
nickel he had in the race and wind up 
owning no home and having debts on top 
of that. My mother said she had worked 
so hard to have a home for the children 
that if it did not mean enough to the 
people who were supporting him, it did 
not mean that much to her to see him as 
Governor, and that she was not going to 
sign a homestead waiver. 

Good, honorable people are confronted 
with this problem. 

In regard to having the Comptroller 
General watch how the candidates spend 
their money, when we are talking about 
the big issue, the idea is that you want to 
put government above money. If you 
have more money than you need, the rest 
goes back to where it would be to begin 
with, in the Treasury. It would be all 
right with me to keep it in the fund. 

Why does the Senator want to strain 
at those gnats when he is swallowing 
that camel? 

Mr. MATHIAS. The Senator is very 
eloquent and interesting, but he is not 
addressing himself to me, because that 
is not my point. 

The point that I think is important is 
how we are going to broaden the process 
of participation. The Senator from 
Massachusetts and the Senator from 
Rhode Island have supported the con- 
cept which is implicit in title CX, a con- 
cept that I supported back in the spring. 
That is the concept of individuals mak- 
ing their own choices as to the candidates 
and the parties they want to support, 
and the amounts they want to support 
them with—a highly flexible system. I 
think it is a good system. 

Incidentally, that is the heart of this 
proposal which would help a candidate 
for governor, because, as drafted by the 
Senator from Rhode Island, it does in- 
clude local officials. I think that is a very 
applicable provision. The Senator from 
Louisiana and I are in total agreement 
on it. 

Mr. LONG, No, we are not. I would be 
willing to go along with that if. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I thought the Senator 
from Rhode Island ssid that the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana was in favor of it. 

Mr. LONG. I will support this package 
because this package moves us toward 
good, clean government, eliminating the 
pressure of money to control the deci- 
sions of those whom we elect. 

It does make money easier to raise. A 
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person is permitted to deduct a $100 cam- 
paign contribution. Most people who 
make a $100 campaign contribution think 
they are entitled to a little more con- 
sideration than the fellow who does not 
make a campaign contribution, and gen- 
erally speaking they get it. Some of them 
expect altogether too much. 

Frankly, it is not good that people 
have to make commitments they do not 
want to make in order to get money with 
which to run for office. 

Mr. MATHIAS. We agree totally on 
that. 

What about this possibility: Suppose 
you are going to consider a checkoff, but 
instead of having a taxpayer really lose 
control of it, when he has made that 
check in the box on his return, suppose 
he could designate the candidate or the 
party to which he wants his dollar to go? 

Under the present system—when you 
get down to the nuts and bolts of it— 
what you are really doing is financing 
the major and the minor parties in pres- 
idential elections. It is very hard to say 
that my dollar is only going to go to the 
man I want to see be President, when, in 
fact, you put it all in a pot and you 
divide it up. 

The former Senator from Minnesota, 
Mr. McCarthy, is talking about founding 
a new party. He would get his share. The 
Governor of Alabama presumably will be 
a candidate, or may be a candidate, of 
the American Party, and he would get 
his share. He really would be getting his 
share of my money. The candidates of 
both major parties would be getting their 
share. 

Mr. LONG. Under this bill, if you want 
to put up $1 as a self-serving campaign 
contribution because you want one man 
to get it and you hope the other man is 
not heard at all—that is, if you want to 
serve your own interest rather than make 
a campaign contribution so that both 
parties will be heard—then you make 
your $1 campaign contribution of your 
own money and claim a tax credit for 
50 percent. If you are making it so only 
one side will be heard you get a 50-per- 
cent tax advantage. If you make it for 
the advantage of the country, not for 
yourself, you get a 100-percent advantage 
for 100 cents. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS, I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. We thought of the sug- 
gestion that the Senator has made, and 
we gave it considerable thought. The only 
trouble with it is that it becomes lop- 
sided. I think it would be most unfair. 

Mr. MATHIAS. How does the Senator 
mean it becomes lopsided? 

Mr. PASTORE. If you have more Dem- 
ocratic taxpayers than Republican tax- 
payers, you could end up with the Demo- 
crats marking off to the tune of $20 mil- 
lion and the Republicans only $5 million. 
That would not be fair. 

What we are trying to do is to give 
both sides the same amount of money, 
so that the issues, the personality, the 
appeal of the individual becomes the de- 
cision to make, not the amount of money 
that is invested to give him the Madison 
Avenue look. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. MATHIAS. I yield. 

Mr. COOK. With regard to what the 
Senator from Louisiana just said, that if 
a person does not want to check it off and 
go into the fund, he makes that contribu- 
tion directly to the presidential candi- 
date and then gets a deduction of 50 per- 
cent, I would remind him that when we 
are talking about making contributions 
to presidential candidates, if the presi- 
dential nominee takes from the fund, he 
must make an affidavit, under penalty 
of perjury, that no contributions to de- 
fray qualified campaign expenses or ex- 
penses which would be qualified cam- 
paign expenses but for paragraph (c), 
and so forth, have been or will be ac- 
cepted by such candidate or any of their 
authorized committees. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. COOK. So if he wants to make that 
contribution after he is the nominee of 
the party, and as the nominee of the 
party he wants to take from the fund, he 
cannot take that contribution. Is that 
not correct ? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. COOK. So what the Senator has 
said is not correct. 

Mr. LONG. A man can still contribute 
to the primary. How would it be done 
then? Suppose the person’s candidate 
wants to take the high road and some of 
his supporters want him to take the low 
road. 

Mr. COOK. Then, let us include pri- 
maries, under the theory of the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. If this proposal works the 
way I think it will, I think the day will 
come when primaries are included. If the 
Senator cannot agree on this much, then 
he cannot agree on anything in the way 
of public financing. 

Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. CRANSTON, The Senator from 
Louisiana is correct. If there is a $1 
donation to a candidate, you write that 
off on your income tax return and you 
get a 50-cent credit, and it is not taken 
out of that fund. 

Mr. COOK. I cannot argue with the 
point made by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from California. I can only say that 
the Senator from Louisiana said that if 
that individual did not want to check 
on his tax return that the money go into 
the presidential campaign fund but that 
the dollar go to a particular nominee of 
a political party, and he wanted to make 
sure that he got that money, under this 
bill the presidential nominee has to sign 
an affidavit that he has received and 
accepted no contributions of any kind. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. COOK. That is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. It is done there de- 
linerately, and it is the right thing to 
do. You cannot take the public money 
and at the same time go out and raise 
all the other money. 

Mr. LONG. But you could still con- 
tribute to a man in the primary, under 
this bill. 

Mr. COOK. In other words, he has to 
grovel for his money in the primary but 
not in the general election. 

Mr. LONG. If I had my way, he would 
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not have to grovel then, either. I would 
like to fix it—and this bill would fix it— 
so that at least one of the two men, the 
incumbent, would not have to grovel at 
all for money. 

Harry Truman said, and Harry Tru- 
man was correct, that the incumbent 
usually gets the nomination of his party. 

Mr, PASTORE. Here they are the 
other day—and it goes for Republicans 
and Democrats—a series of dinners were 
held and it cost $500 a ticket—you do 
not mean to tell me that they give me 
money for the welfare of the party? They 
all have an angle. Now, anyone who comes 
up with $500, unless he happens to be 
your brother or sister, husband or wife, 
or has got an angle. That $500 is con- 
nected with an angle. 

Mr. LONG. At ieast you can let him 
know that you know him and his tele- 
phone number. You can call him even 
though you may not have time to talk 
to anyone else. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I want to say this be- 
fore I yield the floor. Think about this 
overnight and we will debate it more 
tomorrow before we vote, but we still 
come back to the question: What is go- 
ing to broaden the political process in 
this country? The creation of a big fund 
financed out of the Treasury by tax dol- 
lars is not necessarily going to increase or 
broaden political participation. It may 
keep it speeded up. It may hire some 
hacks on Madison Avenue. It may pay 
for some television time or some radio 
time. It may even get you in the coun- 
try weeklies, but it is not necessarily go- 
ing to broaden the political process. 

That is the critical question that the 
Senator from Massachusetts raised. How 
do we relieve a candidate for the presi- 
dency from questions that really impugn 
his integrity? That is what we address 
ourselves to when we vote on this mea- 
sure. If this were the only proposal be- 
fore the Senate, I might feel differently 
about it. But it is not. The Senator from 
Rhode Island has a constructive, addi- 
tional proposal, title CX, and I intend to 
support it very strongly because I think 
it will be helpful. But title X I do not 
believe adds to the process. 

Mr. PASTORE. I want to say to the 
Senator from Maryland that he has made 
the point very clearly. I want to say to 
my colleague from Tennessee (Mr. Cook), 
that he has been consistent. He is very 
much against this bill. That is his pre- 
rogative. I know where he stands. I want 
to give him credit for being consistent. He 
has not deviated from that position at 
all. There are some who feel the other 
way. The argument can be made, to and 
fro, but what we are trying to achieve is 
an ideal, trying to get the election of the 
President of the United States out of the 
grip of money—money and vested in- 
terests, and trying to make it as pure as 
we can. Naturally, we will never get it 
perfect. But now, where we have to spend 
millions of dollars to get just a half hour 
on television, it has become prohibitive. 
The point is, something needs to be done 
about it. If we can bring it into proper 
context, the people may begin to under- 
stand people, candidates, and issues much 
better than the glory of money. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island ‘yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Under the Senator’s pro- 
posal, will it be possible to make addi- 
tional contributions to a presidential race 
if the bill is passed? 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator means if 
a person takes advantage of money avail- 
able? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. He cannot collect any 
other contributions from anyone. 

Mr. CURTIS. No committee in his be- 
half? 

Mr. PASTORE. No committee on his 
behalf. That is the limit. 

Mr, CURTIS. What is the situation if 
he borrows, anticipating this, and he 
makes his anticipation too heavy? 

Mr. PASTORE. He would have to pay 
it back. As a matter of fact, I want to 
make that clear, if he borrowed money 
during a primary period, that is one step. 
But what happens to the money, no mat- 
ter whether it be a Republican or a Dem- 
ocratic convention, if he chooses to come 
under this—and there is nothing to com- 
pel him to come under it—but if he 
chooses the alternate way of coming un- 
der public finance, he must abide by the 
conditions of this amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. But suppose others, to- 
tally unconnected, disconnected, with 
him, decide that they will support him 
or oppose him? How are we going to stop 
that? 

Mr. PASTORE. If the money goes to 
him, he has got to give it back. 

Mr. CURTIS. No, Ido not mean that— 

Mr. PASTORE. That is in the other 
bill which is pending in the House. When 
that comes back here, we will be able to 
straighten that out. This ali has to do 
with the ceiling, only that. That is in the 
bill in the House now, and I hope it will 
come back to us. 

Mr. COOK. I did not vote against it. 
I voted for it and worked hard to get it 
approved. As the Senator from Rhode 
Island stated, we have pounded hard on 
that issue, in as difficult language as we 
could get, to solve every problem that 
involves individual cases involving inde- 
pendent campaigns. The question was 
raised about labor unions. This comes 
from a report that is in the House: 

It must be the responsibility of the candi- 
date when time is expended on television or 
funds are expended in ways directly or in- 
directly for that candidate, he must assume 
the responsibility of those things being a 
part of his total limitation. 


Mr. CURTIS. But what I am asking is, 
how are we going to stop a situation in 
campaigning where one will be against 
the incumbent? Will it not inure to the 
benefit of his opponent? How on earth 
are we going to muzzle the citizens of the 
United States? How can we prevent them 
from going to the post office and buying 
some stamps and writing a letter telling 
their friends that they believe John Doe 
should not be continued in office? How 
are we going to muzzle that kind of 
thing? 

Mr. COOK. I can only tell the Senator 
relative to the news media that this Con- 
gress has the responsibility. 

Mr. CURTIS. Suppose someone wants 
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to go on the air and explain his experi- 
ences with an incumbent and the reasons 
why he is opposed to that incumbent, 
and he does not think it is in the public 
interest for that incumbent to be re- 
elected? 

Mr. COOK. I can only say that this 
person is assuming his responsibility by 
taking a half hour on radio— 

Mr. CURTIS. I am talking about a free 
American citizen who wants to partici- 
pate in the election and speak his own 
mind. 

Mr. COOK. I believe that would involve 
the question of the first amendment—— 

Mr. LONG. I do not believe we could 
do anything at ali on that, about the 
right of any individual citizen, or any 
Senator, to stand on a street corner and 
shout for the candidate of his choice, or 
to mail out letters to personal friends 
or to others, or to put a sign out in the 
front yard or on the side of the house 
saying, “I am for Joe Smith for Presi- 
dent.” But that is not the point. The 
principal point is that we would not 
have adequate funds available, and any 
American citizen has a right to make his 
position known on the issues to the pub- 
lic. That is the right of the individual, 
his own right to express himself. He is 
protected by freedom of speech and there 
is nothing we can do to regulate that. I 
do not think there is much we can do to 
regulate newspapers, either. They of- 
ten editorialize, as we know, on behalf of 
the candidate of their choice. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, who has the 
floor? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


Cranston). The Senator from Kentucky 


has the floor. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I yield the 
floor. 

Mr, PASTORE. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes or 15 minutes, whatever the 
Senator from Massachusetts wants. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I must 
say, having listened to this debate from 
its beginning this evening, all I have 
heard from the opposition is, first, a few 
differences about the GAO regulations, 
one of which is that there would not be 
adequate protections in the administra- 
tion of these resources. Second, I have 
heard some questions about whether we 
can trust a candidate for President of 
the United States with a pool of $20 
million. 

I think those points are easily an- 
swered. If these are really the strongest 
arguments—and perhaps there have 
been others which I have been unable to 
gather during the course of the past 2 
hours—then I think we ought to go 
ahead anc agree to the amendment this 
evening. 

I am really amazed that these are the 
only arguments presented. As I have lis- 
tened to the debate, I must say that I 
have increased my own commitment to 
the concept and to its approach as 
worked out by the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Pastore) and the chairman 
of the Finance Committee, the Senator 
from Louisiana (Mr. Lone). The Senator 
from Louisiana has been interested in 
this field for many years. He really is 
the author of the checkoff concept. He 
has been extremely perceptive over the 
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period of the last 5 years, since this issue 
was first raised in Congress in 1966, and 
he deserves great credit. 

In the actions we took in the Senate 
earlier this year, we have already gone a 
major part of the way in our efforts to 
achieve election reform. The steps we 
took in the area of broadcast spending 
and reporting and disclosure were major 
victories. However, if we are to go the 
final mile, we must accept the concept 
of public financing for campaigns for 
public office. 

That is the best way I know to insure 
the integrity of the whole election proc- 
ess. The proposal which has been placed 
before the Senate provides resources to 
presidential candidates, and it also pro- 
vides incentives for the broadest and 
widest participation in the political proc- 
ess—a goal that all of us want to achieve 
and which all of us believe will give new 
strength to our political system. 

Mr. President, I again commend those 
who have introduced the amendment. I 
am delighted to be a cosponsor of it. 

Mr. President, let me make a few more 
general remarks about the amendment. 

The Congress stands today at what is 
perhaps its most significant crossroad of 
this century in the movement for real 
reform in the financing of American po- 
litical campaigns. We have the chance 
today to move political financing out of 
the shadows of the special interests and 
into the sunlight of public responsibility. 

By voting for the presidential election 
campaign fund amendment, we will es- 
tablish a new principle for campaign 
financing, the principle that public funds 
should be used to support the campaigns 
of candidates for public office. It will be 
a new departure in American public life, 
full of promise for the future, full of 
potential, at last, for making our Gov- 
ernment truly responsive to the people. 

For generations, we have blindly ac- 
cepted the principle of private financing, 
long after the principle had become 
twisted and distorted in a way that no 
democracy worthy of the name could 
tolerate. For years, we have talked of 
campaign slogans in phrases like the 
politics of peace, the politics of hope, 
and the politics of reconciliation, but 
behind it all was a much more cynical 
form of politics—the politics of money. 

No one denies that the most serious 
problem in the American political proc- 
ess today is the problem of campaign 
financing. The skyrocketing cost of elec- 
tion campaigns has produced a situation 
in which all but the wealthy—or their 
friends—are prohibited from running for 
public office. 

The potential political candidate of 
modest means is being driven from the 
field. Unless he is a person of wealth 
himself, he faces the choice of either 
running a shoestring election campaign 
or relying on a few large contributors. 
If he takes the shoestring route, he faces 
the prospect of almost certain defeat. 
If he goes the route of the large con- 
tributors, he inevitably creates the sort 
of ambiguous relationship in which he is 
obligated—or appears to be obligated— 
to his wealthy supporters. 

Today, at a time when all our insti- 
tutions are under question, the hundreds 
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of millions of private dollars now pour- 
ing into election campaigns are giving 
politics the air of dirty business. The 
abuses breed cynicism among our citizens 
and dropouts from our democracy. 

Indeed, it has been well said that in 
America today, we have the best polit- 
ical system that money can buy, and it 
is a disgrace to every basic principle on 
which the Nation stands. 

Many distinguished Americans have 
recognized the problem. President Eisen- 
hower was one among those who have 
stated it most eloquently. As he said in 
an article in 1968: 

We have put a dollar sign on public service, 
and today many capable men who would like 
to run for office simply can’t afford to do so. 
Many believe that politics in our country 
is already a game exclusively for the affluent. 
This is not strictly true; yet, the fact that 
we may be approaching that state of affairs 
is a sad reflection on our election system. 


The time has come to recognize the 
stranglehold that private financing has 
placed on our political system. If we have 
the courage of our convictions, we will 
vote for the pending amendment, and 
thereby establish the long-overdue prin- 
ciple of public financing for political 
campaigns. 

The idea of public financing first saw 
the light of day in Congress 5 years ago. 
In October 1966, under the leadership 
of Senator Russet, Lone of Louisiana, 
the chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, Congress enacted the Presi- 
dential Election Campaign Fund Act of 
1966 Public Law 89-809. Under the act, 
individual taxpayers were authorized to 
designate $1 of their income tax to be 
placed in a special fund to be used for 
financing Presidential election cam- 
paigns. Because the tax checkoff pro- 
vision was based on the principle of di- 
rect public financing of political cam- 
paigns, the act was highly controversial. 
One of its principal virtues, however, was 
that it served the extremely useful pur- 
pose of stimulating a far-reaching na- 
tional debate on a variety of possible 
methods of reforming the financing of 
political campaigns. 

In his message to Congress on the “Po- 
litical Process in America,” in May 1967, 
President Johnson took up the call. He 
emphasized his support for direct public 
financing of political campaigns, and 
suggested a series of basic amendments 
to the original 1966 Act. In addition, 
President Johnson recommended that 
Congress undertake an extensive review 
of other methods of financing election 
campaigns by methods such as direct ap- 
propriations, tax credits or deductions, 
treasury vouchers, and various matching 
grant plans. In June 1967, after extensive 
controversy, Congress enacted legislation 
prohibiting implementation of the 1966 
act until statutory giudelines under the 
act were enacted. 

Then, in November 1967, after com- 
prehensive hearings and executive ses- 
sions, the Senate Finance Committee 
favorably reported H.R. 4890, the Honest 
Elections Act of 1967. As reported by 
the committee, the bill contained a com- 
plete revision of the 1966 act. It author- 
ized public financing of both presiden- 
tial and senatorial election campaigns, 
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and it answered virtually every objection 
of the opponents of the original act of 
1966. 

Now, we have struggled through two 
more national campaigns since the bill 
was ready—the presidential campaign of 
1968, and the congressional campaign of 
1970. We know that the problem is worse 
and that the need is greater. 

And, so today, we have the chance to 
act to meet the need. The presidential 
election campaign fund amendment of- 
fered by Senator JOHN PASTORE is similar 
in most respects to the legislation rec- 
ommended by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee in 1967, except that it applies the 
principle of public financing only to 
presidential campaigns. The chief provi- 
sions of the amendment are as follows: 

First. Under a “tax checkoff” method, 
each individual taxpayer is entitled to 
specify on his tax return that $1 of his 
taxes is to be used for the public financ- 
ing of presidential campaigns. On joint 
returns, husbands and wives may each 
use the checkoff. If all taxpayers take 
advantage of the provision, approxi- 
mately $113 million would go into the 
fund each year, based on the current 
number of taxpayers. 

Second. The amount of funds deter- 
mined by the checkoff is appropriated 
from the Treasury into a Presidential 
Election Campaign Fund. The amend- 
ment contains a “permanent appropria- 
tions” provision in order to avoid any 
controversy that might take place in 
Congress if the transfer of funds were 
to be left to the regular annual appro- 
priations process. If the Fund contains 
any unused balance after a presidential 
campaign, the balance is returned to the 
Treasury. If the amount of the Fund is 
too low to provide the payments to which 
presidential candidates are entitled under 
the amendment, the payments are de- 
creased pro rata, and private contribu- 
tions may be accepted to make up the 
difference. 

Third. Presidential candidates are 
given the option of either electing public 
financing for their campaigns, or con- 
tinuing the present method of private 
financing. If major party candidates elect 
public financing, they may not accept 
private contributions, and they may not 
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spend more than the amount of public 
funds allocated to them. Minor party 
candidates receiving public funds may 
also receive private contributions, but 
they may not spend more than the 
amount that a major party candidate re- 
ceiving public funds may spend. 

The same overall limits apply to all 
political committees authorized by a 
candidate to support him. Unauthorized 
committees supporting candidates who 
elect public financing are limited to ex- 
penditures of $1,000. None of these limits 
are applicable to candidates who con- 
tinue to finance their campaigns pri- 
vately and who do not elect public 
financing. 

Fourth. Candidates of a major party— 
a party polling 25 percent or more of the 
votes in the preceding presidential elec- 
tion—are eligible to receive an amount 
equal to 15 cents multiplied by the num- 
ber of eligible voters in the Nation. On 
the basis of current population estimates 
for 1972, major party candidates would 
be entitled to receive about $20 million. 

Fifth. Candidates of a minor party— 
a party receiving between 5 and 25 per- 
cent of the vote in the preceding presi- 
dential election—are eligible to receive 
an amount based on their percentage of 
the vote of the major candidates. For 
example, under this formula, since Gov- 
ernor Wallace received 31 percent of the 
average vote for the two major candi- 
dates in 1968, he would be eligible to 
receive 31 percent of the funds available 
to each major party candidate in 1972, or 
about $6 million. 

Sixth. Candidates of a new party are 
entitled to receive retroactive reimburse- 
ment based on their showing in the cur- 
rent election, if they win more than 5 
percent of the vote. A new party may 
accept private contributions in the form 
of loans, to be returned if the party’s 
showing i. the election qualifies it to re- 
ceive public funds. 

In addition, candidates of a minor 
party are eligible for increased public 
funds if they make a better showing in 
the current election than in the preced- 
ing election. 

Seventh. Public funds will be available 
only for expenses incurred for the period 
beginning with the date of the candi- 
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date’s nomination—or September 1, 
whichever date is earlier—and ending 30 
days after the election. Expenses for 
items and services incurred earlier, but 
used during this period, will also be cov- 
ered. Thus, public funds will not be 
available for the expenses of primaries 
or party conventions. If a candidate 
electing to use public funds has excess 
private contributions left over from his 
primary campaigns, he cannot spend the 
private funds during the general election 
campaign. 

Eighth. The distribution of public funds 
will be made by the Comptroller General, 
subject to strict auditing and accounting 
procedures, backed up by substantial 
civil and criminal penalties for viola- 
tions. 

In addition, the amendment also in- 
cludes a major provision establishing a 
tax credit of $25 or a tax deduction of 
$100 for political contributions. These 
tax incentives are applicable to contri- 
butions to all candidates—Federal, State, 
or local—and to all elections—general, 
special, or primary. This provision is es- 
sentially the same measure that Senator 
Cannon, Senator Pearson, and I had al- 
ready offered as a separate amendment 
to the pending tax bill, and I am pleased 
that it is now a part of the overall 
amendment. 

One of the most important points 
about the public financing amendment 
is that it has been carefully designed to 
meet all of the major constitutional, 
practical, and political objections to the 
reer originally enacted into law in 

6. 

The 5 to 25 percent formula strikes a 
reasonable balance for minor parties and 
new parties. It neither freezes them out 
entirely, nor encouraged them exces- 
Sively. The threshold showing required 
of such parties is low enough to prevent 
“locking in” the existing two-party sys- 
tem, and yet high enough to prevent the 
artificial proliferation of splinter parties 
set up merely to have a political joyride 
at the taxpayer’s expense in a presiden- 
tial election year. 

As the following table indicates, at 
least six minor parties would have quali- 
fied for public financing since 1892 if the 
provision had been in effect: 


MINOR PARTIES RECEIVING APPROXIMATELY 1,000,000 OR MORE VOTES, 1892-1968 


Party 


Approximate 
percent 


Popular 
vote 


Year and candidate: 
1892: James B. Weaver 


1920: Eugene V. Debs 
1924: Robert M. LaFollette. 
1948: 

Henry A. Wallace. 

3. Strom Thurmond... 
1968: George C. Wallace. 


People’s 


Progressive. 
Republican 
- Socialist... 


4, 216, 020 


1,157,172 
1, 169, 021 
9, 899, 557 


t Would have been eligible for public financing under the pending amendment. 


By prohibiting private contributions 
to candidates who elect public financing, 
the amendment avoids the danger that 
public financing would become simply 


an additional layer on top of the exist- 
ing level of spending. At the same time, 
by allowing unauthorized committees to 
spend up to $1,000 for their candidate, 


the amendment avoids the first amend- 
ment objections that might be raised 
against any complete prohibition of pri- 
vate spending. 
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By channeling the public funds di- 
rectly to the presidential candidates, in- 
stead of to political parties or commit- 
tees, the amendment goes far to avoid 
the objection that it will have a poten- 
tially disruptive impact on the existing 
structure of our political system. Pub- 
lic financing will not lead to excessive 
centralization of the political system. 
Presidential candidates will still have to 
live under the same umbrella with other 
Federal, State, and local party leaders. 
The amendment will preserve the tradi- 
tional upward flow of party power from 
the local level up to the national level. 
In essence, public financing will elim- 
inate the worst abuses of our present 
political system—the excessive power of 
money and special interests—and will 
thereby actually enhance the elements 
of the system that are its real strength— 
the interest, dedication, and commitment 
of hundreds of thousands of party lead- 
ers and workers at the grassroots level. 

By inclusion of the tax incentives, the 
amendment offsets any tendency of the 
public financing provisions to weaken the 
stake of individual voters in the political 
process, or to discourage their participa- 
tion. 

Although the public financing provi- 
sions provide assistance only to presiden- 
tial candidates, not to other Federal can- 
didates or State and local candidates, 
and not for primary campaigns, the prin- 
ciple of public financing can easily be 
extended to such candidates and elec- 
tions. The important thing is that we 
must lay the groundwork today. Once we 
see the impact of the amendment on the 
1972 campaigns, there will be ample op- 
portunity to broaden its application for 
the benefit of other candidates and elec- 
tions. We know that the need for finan- 
cial assistance is especially great in pri- 
mary elections and at the congressional, 
State and local levels, where fundraising 
is extremely difficult, and where the po- 
litical influence of large contributors 
may be just as insidious as in presidential 
campaigns. By taking an effective first 
step today, we chart the course for all 
elections and all candidates for the 
future. 

In sum, I believe that the amendment 
now before the Senate is the best invest- 
ment the American taxpayer can possibly 
make to end the most flagrant single 
abuse in our democracy, the unconscion- 
able power of money. Rarely have we had 
the opportunity to vote on a bill so full 
of potential for keeping our political sys- 
tem running and responsive. I hope that 
the amendment will be accepted over- 
whelmingly by the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record a statement by former Senator 
Gore of Tennessee on his introduction of 
the Election Financing and Reform Act 
of 1970, S. 3659; an article entitled “The 
Politics of Money,” written by Philip M. 
Stern, and published in the New York 
Times on June 11, 1971; and an article 
entitled “Money and Politics,” written by 
Tom Wicker, and published in the New 
York Times on November 14, 1971. The 
statement by the Senator is especially 
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significant, because it shows how one 
of the strongest opponents of the 1966 
act was one of the strongest supporters 
of the 1967 version as reported by the 
Finance Committee. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


S. 3659—INTRODUCTION OF ELECTION FINANC- 
ING AND REFORM AcT or 1970 


Mr, Gore. Mr. President, an election ought 
to be a time of serious discussion, a time 
when ideas are brought forth and debated— 
not for the sound they make but for their 
meaning, not for their marketability but 
their merit, not for their packaging but their 
content. Because the most vital single action 
of a self-governing society is the election of 
public affairs. 

Unless the will of the people can be de- 
termined and maintained in elections there 
can be no government of, by, and for the 
people. Unless the elective process is sur- 
rounded by effective safeguards, there can 
be no real assurance that the will of the 
electorate will emerge. 

The right of a free franchise is one of 
our highest privileges, a mark of a free man. 
It is a duty, too, one that must be exer- 
cised personally, and that without coercion 
whether by a system of fines against those 
who fail to exercise their privilege or by an 
undue influence from any direction. 

But we have a long way to go yet to make 
our voting system as free and unhampered 
and as equitable as all of us would wish it 
to be and to free it from the undue in- 
fluence of money which is now throtting it. 
The country has not thrown proper safe- 
guards around financial influence in Federal 
elections and until a way to do this is evolved 
the other ills must be considered secondary. 
Money is the root of much political evil in 
our country and the Senate has on many 
occasions considered ways to lessen that in- 
fluence. Through the years we have been 
moving nearer to a solution, slowly but 
surely. Yet the threat of corruption by money 
in politics is greater than ever before. This 
makes imperative a solution. 

The cost of has mushroomed, 
the practices of vested interests have become 
a threat to popular government, the influ- 
ence of TV and other expending communi- 
cation media—and the advertising indus- 
try—has skyrocketed and there is now wide- 
spread and justifiable public concern over 
the threat to popular government arising 
from the improper influence of money in 
elections. A book entitled “The Selling of the 
President” is now a popular handbook for 
the image sellers. 

The concentration of dollars poured out at 
election times serves to thwart the will of 
the American people both directly and 
subtly. Not many people would sell their 
votes directly, but the influence exerted by 
merchandising and image-making does not 
come directly, and in this new form no one 
is immune to it—either in the purchase of 
soapflakes or in the choice of candidates for 
high office. 

The need for remedial legislation in the 
field of Federal elections is imperative. There 
is something profoundly wrong about a sys- 
tem by which the election of a Senator, in 
many States, costs a million dollars—the con- 
servative estimate of what is needed to un- 
seat an incumbent in a middle size industrial 
State. Is this government by, for, and of the 
people or by the size of the purse? 

Public confidence in government—and in 
the integrity of the people’s representatives 
who make up that government—is the bed- 
rock upon which the foundation of our sys- 
tem rests. Government is no more secure 
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than public confidence in its institution. 
Moreover, representative government can- 
not be truly representative unless the elec- 
torate has an opportunity to choose among 
candidates on the basis of their qualifica- 
tions without improper, or undue, influences 
which impede a free choice. 

“Elections are public business. Indeed there 
is no aspect of public business which more 
directly affects the quality of government 
and the public welfare. Yet, our present sys- 
tem for financing election campaigns makes a 
mockery of free democratic processes. Money 
in elections, both as to source and as to 
amount threatens to undermine public con- 
fidence in those who are elected, and thus in 
the institution of government itself. 

“It is impossible to finance a modern mass 
media statewide campaign with $10 con- 
tributions from public spirited citizens, to 
say nothing of the enormous financial re- 
quirements of a national campaign for the 
presidency. Dependence must be placed on 
large contributions and all too often these 
come from wealthy individuals or from or- 
ganized groups who hope that their gen- 
erosity will be remembered by the candidate 
after he is elected. Large contributions may 
well come without strings. It is, I believe, 
the only kind most candidates for high of- 
fice would accept. 

“But it is asking a lot of human nature 
to assume that the big contributor stands 
entirely on the same footing with other con- 
stituents when matters in which he ts inter- 
ested come up for decision by elected officials. 
Even the absence of impure motives on the 
part of the giver, the receiver, or both, can- 
not entirely erase the influence of large 
campaign contributions.” 

The candidate who elects not to seek or 
accept this kind of money is at a disadvan- 
tage, to put it mildly. Modern campaigning 
with the tremendous cost of indispensable 
exposure on television has vastly increased 
the advantage of the candidate with an ade- 
quately financed campaign. Simply stated, 
money can and does buy, in an effective 
sense, many elections without in any way vi- 
olating our archaic election laws and without 
buying a single vote. What is acquired by 
mass, and frequently misleading, propaganda 
is a favorable voter inclination based upon 
false or artificial premises. 

Since election to public office is public 
business of the highest order, election to 
Federal office, at least, ought to be publicly 
financed. In no other way can the stench of 
money in politics be completely eliminated 
from the elective process. 

This is not a new idea. As early as 1907, 
President Theodore Roosevelt called for a 
Government subsidy to finance Federal elec- 
tions. His suggestion has been echoed by 
political scientists and Presidents as well. 
President Kennedy established a Presiden- 
tial Commission to go into the matter of 
election financing and subsequently sub- 
mitted recommendations to the Congress to 

ighten up existing laws, to provide for more 
effective public disclosure of what was spent 
and where it came from, and to encourage 
a wider base for contributions of moderate 
size. 

Senators will recall that in 1966 a limited 
public financing law was passed, but it was 
not satisfactory and early in 1967, before 
it could be put into effect, its provisions were 
made inoperative. Later that year, the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee approved another 
measure which I thought was much better, 
and I strongly supported that bill. But no 
action was taken by the Senate during the 
80th Congress, 

It is substantially that same bill which I 
am introducing today. It is well explained 
in Senate Report No. 714, 90th Congress. 
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There is one major change, and this re- 
lates to the effective date. The tax and pub- 
lic financing provisions of the bill I have 
introduced today do not become effective 
until 1975. All incumbent Senators, then, 
would be subject to reelection under exist- 
ing law. Thereafter, the new law would apply 
to all. 

Frankly, I view this bill as only a first 

step. Eventually I hope that all stages of the 
Federal elective process, primaries and con- 
ventions as well as the general election, will 
be publicly financed under regulations 
which will limit spending to the amounts 
reasonably necessary to inform the electorate 
and with rigid controls over the expenditure 
of the money. Offering the candidate a 
choice between public and private financing 
is intended only for a transition period, per- 
haps of 10 years. I believe that the over- 
whelming majority of candidates for the 
Senate would choose public financing if 
they had a choice. But I have sought to pro- 
vide an option to lessen the fears of those 
who think that public financing might not 
work. My ultimate goal is to free completely 
from private money influence—either from 
the candidate's own fortune or from con- 
tributors—election to Federal office—Presi- 
dent, Vice President, Senator, or Congress- 
man. 
With campaign costs continuing to sky- 
rocket, with campaigns turning into adver- 
tising circuses, with no effective control 
whatever over how much is spent, where it 
comes from, or what it is spent for, our sys- 
tem of government is placed in great peril. 
We are rapidly approaching, If we have not 
already arrived at, a condition in which only 
the rich or the subsidized can successfully 
compete for the honor and opportunity of 
high Federal elective office. 

Fortunately for me, personally, a record 
of public service operates as stored up good 
will to withstand an anticipated financial 
storm, but I am thinking of the foreclosure 
of equal opportunity for other men without 
means to achieve public favor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GOLDWATER). 
The bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3659) to provide an income tax 
credit for certain political contributions; to 
provide for public financing of presidential 
and senatorial election campaigns; and to 
revise the Federal election laws, introduced 
by Mr. Gore, was received, read twice by 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


[From the New York Times, June 11, 1971] 
Tue Po.trics or MONEY 
(By Philip M. Stern) 

Wasuincton.—Almost every major do- 
mestic problem in America has its roots, in 
my view, in a deeper, more basic malady: the 
manner in which we finance political cam- 
paigns, with candidates heavily dependent 
on “interested” givers who expect a return 
on their investment, usually in the form of 
some governmental favor or largesse. 

For example, the skewing of national pri- 
orities is largely traceable to political financ- 
ing. With candidates so reliant on large con- 
tributions, mostly from industry, it is not 
surprising that the political system produces 
billions for an oil depletion allowance or 
corporate tax write-offs and pittances to 
combat hunger, pollution, housing shortages, 
etc.—problems mainly of concern to political 
noncontributors. 

The anachronistic Congressional attitudes 
that flow from long tenure, old age and the 
seniority system stem largely from current 
fund-raising practices, which are heavily 
biased in favor of the power-dispensing in- 


cumbent officer-holder and against the new- 
comer (last year 359 out of 379 incumbent 


House candidates were re-elected). Many 
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would-be challengers, in fact, are frozen out 
before they begin, sheerly for lack of financ- 
ing. 
With a constricted political system, and 
with the makeup of Congress largely static, 
no wonder the pace of change is so madden- 
ingly slow. 

The only effective way to open up politics, 
give newcomers and new ideas a chance and 
dilute the power of the big giver, is through 
public financing of election campaigns, That 
would not really be a radical change. The 
public already pays—and pays dearly—for 
the manner in which we now finance 
campaigns. 

To take one dramatic example, the public 
now must lay out $5 billion a year in added 
oil and gas prices because the President de- 
clined to abolish oil import quotas as recom- 
mended, in the national interest, by his own 
Cabinet committee. When a President rejects 
a $5-billion saving for tens of millions of 
consumers in favor of higher prices and 
profits for a few oll companies, Just four of 
whose executives contributed $300,000 to the 
1968 Republican cause, the concept of “one- 
man, one-vote” is a joke. 

The remedy does not lie in curbing political 
spending (via expenditure ceilings or free TV 
time). It's not the spending that’s publicly 
harmful; it’s how and from whom the money 
is raised, and in the disproportionate influ- 
ence that large contributors (unions as well 
as corporations) are bound to wield. 

Public financing of campaigns would be 
the best investment the American taxpayers 
could make. Even a generous program of Fed- 
eral assistance, covering all primary as well 
as general elections for House, Senate and 
President, would only cost about $93 million 
a year (or just 69 cents per citizen of voting 
age)—Jjust one-fiftieth of what the public is 
now paying for oil import quotas alone. Thus, 
if public financing could reverse that one 
Government policy, the taxpayers would have 
a 5,000 per cent return on their investment! 

Use of the public subsidies for candidates’ 
personal enrichment could be avoided by 
having the U.S. Treasury make payments di- 
rectly to the purveyors of political services 
(i.e., to the broadcasters, newspapers, print- 
ers, etc.) so that the candidates themselves 
would not receive or handle any of the Fed- 
eral money. 

To encourage small-scale private gifts, 
there should also be tax-credit incentives 
but, to assure that no citizen wields undue 
influence, no gift of more than, say $25 
should be allowed. 

The conventional wisdom insists that pub- 
lic financing of campaigns is inherently un- 
palatable to the voters. Yet TV viewers of 
“The Advocates,” after hearing the pros and 
cons last October, voted 76 per cent in favor 
of Federal campaign assistance with just 21 
per cent against—one of the most one-sided 
votes in the program's history. 

Moreover, public funding of campaigns, al- 
ready successfully in effect in Puerto Rico 
and Quebec, has just been officially embraced 
by the Democratic National Committee and 
is embodied in at least two Senate bills (by 
Senators McGovern and Gravel). 

So this is far from a blue-sky political idea. 
It is gaining acceptability, perhaps because 
members of the nonaffluent, noncontributing 
public are catching on to the fact that they 
are already picking up the tab for a political 
system that answers much more to the big 
givers than it does to them. 


{From the New York Times, Nov. 14, 1971] 
MONEY AND PoLTTICS 
(By Tom Wicker) 
Wasuincton.—The withdrawal of Fred 
Harris from the Democratic Presidential com- 
petition further clears the field for the com- 
ing primaries. More importantly, since it is 
still a Httered field, Mr. Harris’ withdrawal 
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suggests something about the sad state of 
American campaign finance, and the prob- 
lem of a candidate who moves beyond the 
traditional range of issues and solutions. 

The Senator from Oklahoma found his 
campaign “broke,” as he described it, in the 
same week that Mayor Lindsay of New York 
moved more openly toward a Presidential 
candidacy next year. Since the Mayor will 
be looking for support in the liberal wing of 
the party and since Senator George McGov- 
ern already is—not to mention less formal 
candidates like Representative Shirley Chis- 
holm and Eugene McCarthy, Mr. Harris’ 
withdrawal at least reduces the splintering 
effect on the Democratic left. 

The result is that, among the major active 
contenders, Senator McGovern and Mayor 
Lindsay are on the left, Senators Edmund 
Muskie and Hubert Humphrey are in the 
middle and Senator Henry Jackson is on the 
right, with Senator Edward Kennedy hover- 
ing over all. 

It takes only a glance at this roster—again 
not to mention long-shot possibilities from 
Sam Yorty to Representative Wilbur D. 
Mills—to get an idea of the pressures on the 
Democratic dollar, particularly the moder- 
ate-to-liberal Democratic dollar. Mr, Harris 
said his campaign costs alone were running 
at $50,000 monthly, with the primaries still 
to come. 

Actually, some other campaigns appear 
to be more costly than Mr. Harris’ was, and 
he had at least one substantial backer, Her- 
bert Allen Jr., the New York banker. Other 
support failed to develop as well as Mr. Har- 
ris had hoped when he began his campaign 
last summer, and he said candidly that he 
“could have done better” in organizing and 
managing his efforts. 

Still, as things are now done in campaign 
finance, Mr. Harris seems justified in saying 
that it is “difficult but not impossible” for a 
poor man to run for the Presidency. That is 
because American campaigns now are fi- 
nanced largely by major contributors; when 
they are called upon by a vast field such 
as the Democrats now have, or when they 
settle generally upon a favorite, then the out- 
side or peripheral candidate can have a hard 
time indeed, 

One of George McGovern's major assets, 
in fact, is that for several years now he has 
worked assiduously to compile and develop 
extensive mailing lists of small contributors; 
the result is that he is not as dependent as 
other Democrats on the big contributors. But 
the fact is that in 1968 the Democrats got 
61 per cent of their Presidential campaign 
funds from contributors of more than $500. 
The Republicans, who have developed good 
small-contributor programs, still got 47 per 
cent of their total from contributions of 
more than $500. 

Only about 15,000 Americans were responsi- 
ble for this high percentage of Presidential 
campaigns costs. Moreover, a mere 89 per- 
sons—according to the Citizens Research 
Foundation—each contributed $30,000 or 
more for a staggering total of more than $6.8 
million, Only 424 big contributors—of more 
than $10,000 each—kicked in with over $12 
million for the 1968 campaign. And next year, 
the costs will almost surely be higher. 

The problem is not just that of control- 
ling costs, and the solution is not for these 
big contributors to demand better per- 
formance or particular policies from the can- 
didates—as a group of political financiers, 
meeting in Manhattan, recently threatened 
to do. 

What is really needed is greater incentive, 
such as a tax credit or deduction, for small 
voluntary contributions; or some equitable 
method of Federal subsidy, which is only a 
way of forcing small contributors—taxpay- 
ers—into the act. Until that kind of support 
is available, a small number of big-money 
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men and interests will continue to have an 
outsize influence on politics. 

Whether such contributors froze Fred Har- 
ris out of the campaign because of his “pop- 
ulist” views is conjectural; had he started 
earlier and developed the kind of dollar-bill 
fund-raising techniques that have so largely 
financed George Wallace and that sustain 
Mr. McGovern, Mr. Harris might still be in 
the thick of the fight. But that kind of ef- 
fort takes a long time to develop. 

It would have been appropriate to the un- 
orthodox Harris campaign, which abandoned 
traditional rhetoric and issues and was de- 
signed to appeal to class sentiment. The idea 
was to bring together a coalition of low- 
and middle-income people across racial and 
other barriers, The theme was a redistribu- 
tion of income and power in America—even 
the breaking up of the big corporations, At 
root, the Harris campaign was based on the 
belief that this country in its tax, corporate 
and political structure is rigged for the rich, 
and will be until the non-rich learn to stand 
together. 

No other candidate is saying such things, 
Mr. Harris said in his withdrawal statement, 
so he now sees no one he can support. If 
that turns out to be the case as the campaign 
goes forward, if the Democrats offer no more 
than what Fred Harris called “just some 
more New Deal programs,” not only they but 
the American people are going to be the 
losers next November. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, the 
adoption of this amendment could signal 
the start of a modern revolution in 
American politics. It could truly democ- 
ratize the American political system, for 
perhaps the first time in our history. 

The amendment could, at painfully 
long last, liberate American political 
parties from financial dependence on big 
money, big pressure groups, and big 
spenders of all kinds, and turn politics 
totally over to the people, to the tens 
of millions of individual men and wom- 
en whom we in Government are supposed 
to represent. 

For the first time, their money as well 
as their votes would count in determin- 
ing the outcome of a presidential elec- 
tion. That would be a healthy change 
for our democracy. 

It would also be a healthy change for 
those who run the presidency. 

For one thing, a candidate would not 
need wealthy friends or have to be inde- 
pendently wealthy himself to win—or 
look forward to a party that is indefinite- 
ly impoverished if he loses. 

For another, he could devote his ener- 
gies during the campaign to raising is- 
sues instead of raising money. After the 
campaign, he could spend his time work- 
ing on constructive programs rather than 
working to pay off campaign debts. 

America needs a new lease on its po- 
litical life; this bill, I believe, will strike 
off some of our golden shackles and free 
our candidates and our political parties 
from the bondage of money. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, at a 
time when America is desperately seek- 
ing new directions, the Campaign Fi- 
nancing Act can begin to liberate govern- 
ment from the stifling pressure of those 
who have vested interests in the status 
quo. 

At a time when we are enervated by 
the sense that government is unrespon- 
sive and unmanageable, this act can re- 
store confidence. 

Having public officials in office because 
of large private contributions is an evil 
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at any time. Big money buys entree. Big 
money buys favors. Favoritism, legal or 
otherwise, perverts the democratic proc- 
ess. 

But today there is mortal danger in 
the fact that any President—indeed, any 
Senator—dependent upon financial in- 
terests deeply rooted in the status quo 
will be slow to take responsible new de- 
partures. 

These interests themselves are not 
necessarily evil or illegal. In more static 
times their combined position might be 
taken to express the public interest. 

But the times are not static, and the 
combination of interests which governs 
us today is not serving us well. 

It is time to take some fresh bearings 
from the people—to find out what they 
really want for themselves and their 
country and to insure that government 
will respond. 

This bill is not perfect in every de- 
tail. Some of the funds it allocates may 
be wasted or even used unscrupulously. 
But democracy’s workings are seldom 
tidy, and the few million dollars made 
available today for public interest cam- 
paign funding will help to insure that 
the government which spends hundreds 
of billions is at least responsive to the 
people. 

Mr. President, this is a chance to make 
a fundamental change for the better in 
American government. I shall vote 
“aye.” 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, whether 
totally justified or not, present methods 
of financing public election campaigns 
seriously erode public confidence in our 
government. 

Certainly it is true that many persons 
are discouraged from running for office 
because they lack personal wealth or 
access to wealthy backers. 

Certainly it is less than an inspiring 
sight to see Presidents, presidential can- 
didates and other elected officials devot- 
ing time—considerable time, in many 
cases—to raising campaign funds. 

And if large contributions do not 
overtly affect policy or votes, it is cer- 
tainly true that large contributions at 
least ease the gaining of access to public 
Officials. After all, it is not the poor, or 
even the middle-income persons who 
most often gain entrance to an elected 
Official’s office to discuss problems im- 
portant to them. 

Equally important, if large contribu- 
tions do not purchase votes after the 
fact, at least large contributions are im- 
portant to deciding who will be the can- 
didate and which candidate will win. And 
obviously, large contributions go to those 
candidates with views sympathetic to 
those of the giver. 

These concerns have led me to the con- 
clusion that the time has come for public 
financing of political campaigns, not 
only to eliminate a source of public sus- 
Picion about our government, but to en- 
courage qualified individuals, regardless 
of wealth or access to wealth, to seek pub- 
lic office. 

In eliminating the financial bar to pub- 
lic office we can end what amounts to 
discrimination which prevents full par- 
ticipation in our political process. 

In filing separate views on the Federal 
Elections Campaign Act of 1971 reported 
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from the Commerce Committee I stated 
that “taking private money out of the 
political picture is the ultimate reform.” 
I ask unanimous consent that a portion 
of my separate views be printed at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The changes recommended to the Senate 
in this report will move campaign expendi- 
ture reform a long way on the road to giving 
all federal candidates equal access to the 
media and removing an inequality which 
grows larger with each succeeding election. 

But if we are really to neutralize the power 
of money to distort the election process; if 
public office is to be within the reach of not 
the rich alone; if we are to eliminate the 
influence, real or imagined, of the large con- 
tributor; if we are to remove the cynicism 
with which young and old alike view today's 
funding raising efforts by political parties 
and candidates; if we are to make our politi- 
cal campaigns a testing ground for ideas 
and issues rather than exercises for our 
money-raisers—then I believe we must elimi- 
nate our dependence on private contribu- 
tions. 

It is the source of the money which dam- 
ages public confidence and suggests the likeli- 
hood of favor and influence. Remove the 
private money and we remove this cause for 
the cynicism and doubts now so hurtful to 
public confidence in politics. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, while I did 
not expect a chance to take a major step 
in that direction this year, such an op- 
portunity is before us this evening. 

The amendment under consideration 
would provide two ways to eliminate or 
diminish reliance on large campaign con- 
tributions. 

First, individual taxpayers could indi- 
cate on Federal income tax returns if 
they wanted $1 of their payments to go 
to a special presidential campaign fund. 
The fund would be divided according to 
a formula, which provides allocations to 
minor as well as the two major parties. 

And second, a taxpayer could claim 
either a tax credit of up to $25 or a tax 
deduction of up to $100 for contribu- 
tions, to local, State, or national cam- 
paigns. 

Under the tax check-off formula, it is 
estimated that the Republican and 
Democratic presidential campaign com- 
mittees would receive about $20.4 million, 
while the presidential campaign for Gov. 
George Wallace would receive $6.3 mil- 
lion. 

By way of comparison, in the 1968 
election, Republicans spent $24.8 million 
nationally; the Democrats, $10.2 million, 
and Governor Wallace, $6.8 million. 

These figures are cited to indicate that 
credible campaigns could be financed un- 
der the limits set by this bill. 

The concept of a limit is most im- 
portant. The bill requires a presidential 
nominee to choose between using public 
money from the special Presidential fund 


or raising his own campaign funds. If a 
nominee chooses the former, he is limited 


to spending the estimated $20.4 million. 
If a nominee decides to raise his own 
funds, there is no limit. This provision 
insures, of course, that the public fund 
will not just be base for ever-increasing 
campaign spending. 

In the event the presidential fund does 
not reach the estimated amount, a nomi- 
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nee may raise the difference between his 
share of the committee’s fund and the 
limit of $20.4 million. 

Turning to the second provision, it is 
hoped that the tax credit and deduction 
provisions will encourage an increase in 
the number of small contributions to can- 
didates seeking office at all levels of gov- 
ernment. 

I strongly support both of these steps 
toward reducing reliance on large private 
contributions to finance political cam- 
paigns. 

Pointing to the financial condition of 
the Democratic National Committee, 
some may argue this is a partisan at- 
tempt to bail out the 1972 Democratic 
nominee. 

Those who make that argument must 
be prepared to answer the charge that 
they oppose this reform just because they 
happen to enjoy a great financial advan- 
tage at this particular point in history. 

To those who will make their deci- 
sion on present pragmatic grounds, I 
would offer an observation made in a 
Washington Post editorial this morning: 

It is worth remembering that although it 
is the Democrats who are poor today and the 
Republicans who are rich, it has not always 
been that way and there is no guarantee it 
will remain that way in the future. 


To those who will make their decision 
based on a longer view, I can only repeat 
my conclusion that the ultimate reform 
is to take private money out of the po- 
litical picture. 
| That is the question on which this de- 
| bate should be centered. And if it is, I 


believe the amendment will be approved. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I think 
that this more or less concludes the de- 
bate tonight. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum in order for the majority whip 
to come to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceded to call the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent if there are to be re- 
marks that are not related to the sub- 
ject matter of the bill, the time not be 
charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NOMINATION OF DR. EARL BUTZ AS 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry opened its hearings today on 
the nomination of Dr. Earl Butz to be 
Secretary of Agriculture. I am privileged 
to serve on that committee. Dr. Butz ap- 
peared before the committee and testified 
as to his qualifications and desires for 
the job. But he has not told the commit- 
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tee as yet what changes in administra- 
tive farm policies he intends to pursue 
and support. Also, while he has indicated 
to the committee that he has resigned his 
several directorships with agribusiness 
firms and has placed his stockholdings 
in those firms in a blind trust, he has not 
supplied the committee with a complete 
statement of his financial holdings, which 
I think would be most desirable. 

Although Dr. Butz’ relationships with 
those agribusiness giants concerns me 
greatly, Iam more concerned about what 
policy directions he intends to support 
and pursue, if confirmed by the Senate, 
concerning our farm commodity pro- 
grams, rural development, reorganiza- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture to 
make it a really effective instrument for 
American agriculture, foreign food as- 
sistance, family and child feeding pro- 
grams, rural electrification and housing 
programs, and consumer food protection. 

Mr. President, the farmers and all the 
people of this Nation are entitled to 
know where Dr. Butz and this adminis- 
tration stand on these matters. I intend 
to press for their answers at tomorrow’s 
session of the committee when it re- 
convenes to continue hearings on Dr. 
Butz’ nomination. 

Mr. President, I must say that Ameri- 
can agriculture cannot continue to af- 
ford policies which depress agricultural 
income. And as yet I have heard nothing 
from Dr. Butz which gives me an indica- 
tion of any change in policy that will 
improve the income being received by 
farmers. 

Mr. President I have already received 
many telegrams—in fact hundreds of 
communications from the farmers and 
citizens of my own State of Minnesota 
and elsewhere and from other areas of 
the Nation—in opposition to Dr. Butz’ 
nomination. 

I have made a selection of some of 
these and I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the RECORD 
some of the messages and communica- 
tions relating to the nomination of Dr. 
Butz, communications which point out 
opposition and ask that he not be con- 
firmed. 

There being no objection the telegrams 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

ROCHESTER, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator HUMPHREY, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I am protesting the appointment of Dr. 

Butz for Secretary of Agriculture. 
JoHN H., WELTI, 
Plainview, Minn. 
SPRING VALLEY, MINN. 
Senator H. HUMPHREY, 
Washington, D.O.: 

Don’t want Butz for Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Like putting fox to guard henhouse all 
new wealth comes from the land. U.S. short 
billions of dollars as result of robbing farmers 
for years. Read book “Unforgiven.” 

GEORGE HEIDTKE, 
MEDFORD, MINN. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Am opposed to Butz for Secretary of Agri- 

culture. Urge you oppose confirmation. 
LAPHONSE WENCI, Route 1. 
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OWATONNA, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Earl Butz is not agricultural man, I ask 
you not confirm his appointment. 
Art CROFT, Route 3. 
NORTHFIELD, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
As farmers we do not want Earl Butz as 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
HARLAND AND JOAN QUINNELL. 
RANDOLPH, MINN. 


MANKATO, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
SENATOR HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Washington, D.C.: 
As farmers we do not want Earl Butz as 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
Mr., and Mrs. HAROLD BELGARD. 
GARDEN CITY. 


LAKEVILLE, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
SENATOR HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We as family of farmers oppose the ap- 
pointment of Earl Butz as Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, 

E. M. SAUBER, 
MAPLE LAKE, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
SENATOR HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Protest appointment of Dr. Butz. 
DUANE BRYANT. 
KENNETH, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
SENATOR HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We strongly oppose having Earl Butz as 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. and Mrs. CLETIS SPEIKER. 


OWATONNA, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Mr. Butz appointment as Secretary of Agri- 
culture is a terrible mistake. Please do what 
you can to rectify this. 

LEO ANTL. 
SAUK RAPIDS, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SR: We cannot and will not tolerate 
the approval of Earl Butz as Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

PAUL WENSMANN. 
COMFREY, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Definitely opposed to Earl Butz appoint- 

ment for Secretary of Agriculture. 
DONALD WIESE. 
MANKATO, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I oppose the appointment of Earl Butz for 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

DAVE FREKING, 
Heron Lake, Minn. 
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BUFFALO, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We protest the appointment of Mr. Earl 
Butz as Secretary of Agriculture. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey BEHRENBRINEER. 
MONTROSE, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We do not approve of Earl Butz as Secretary 
of Agriculture. 
KENNETH PAWELKE. 
BUFFALO, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator Huserr H. HUMPHREY, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I am not in favor of Earl Butz as new 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
LEO LARSON. 
ROSEMOUNT, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Sen. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We as family farmers oppose the appoint- 
ment of Earl Butz as Secretary of Agriculture. 
DONALD GERONIME,. 


Dopce CENTER, MINN., 

November 17, 1971. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Vote against the confirmation of Mr. Butz 
as Secrtary of Agriculture. 
LEROY PAULSON. 


OWATONNA, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge you block Butz appointment. We 
need Agricultural Secretary who will work for 
family farmer. 

Mr. and Mrs, ROBERT SPRINGEP. 


JACKSON, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator HUMPHREY, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Vote down Earl Butz. 
Wa. J. Roper. 
COLOGNE, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Sen. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are opposed to Butz for Secretary of 
Agriculture. Your vote against confirmation 
is requested. 

KENNETH TELLERS. 
ROCHESTER, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

It is my desire that you vote against the 

appointment of Earl Butz. 
Mrs. HYLAH DURST. 
AIKEN, S.C., 
November 17, 1971. 
Sen. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.O.: 

Voting against Earl Butz is a vote for the 
farmers. Farm prices are too low for comfort. 
Why not use foreign aid money for purchase 
of farm products at a fair Government sup- 
port price? 

Scott HRUITT. 
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OWATONNA, MINN. 
November 17, 1971. 
Sen. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I am a farmer and definitely opposed to 

Dr. Butz as Secretary of Agriculture. 
LESTER BUECKSLER. 
WASECA, MINN., 
November, 17, 1971. 

Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Stop appointment of Earl Butz as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. We don’t need corpora- 
tion farms at expense of family farms. 

ELDRED PHILLIPS, 
PAYNESVILLE, MINN., 
November, 17, 1971. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We protest the appointment of Earl Butz 
as Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. and Mrs, GERALD BLONIGEN. 


KELLOGG, MINN., 
November, 17, 1971. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I protest the placement of Butz as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 
HENRY ROTT. 


WILLMAR, MINN., 
November, 17, 1971. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We oppose confirmation Earl L. Butz as 
Secretary of Agriculture. Urge you work 
against confirmation. 

ROBERT LEROHL, 
Renville County NFO Legislate Chairman. 


WASECA, MINN., 
November, 17, 1971. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Stop appointment of Earl Butz as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. We don’t need corpora- 
tion farms at expense of family farms, 

ELDRED PHILLIPS. 


ROCHESTER, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Save rural America—keep Dr. Butz out of 

the Agriculture Department. 

Mr. and Mrs. PAUL DrENCKHAHN. 


ROCHESTER, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Vote against Butz, Farmers don't want 
im, 


LOREN BARNES, 
Fillmore County NFO. 


OWATONNA, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I urge you to strongly oppose the appoint- 
ment of Earl Butz as Secretary of Agriculture. 
GENE PHILLIPS. 
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ROCHESTER, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.; 

Save rural America. Keep Dr. Butz out of 

the Agriculture Department. 
Mr, AND Mrs. ALFRED DRENCKHAHN. 
OWATONNA, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I urge you to strongly oppose the appoint- 
ment of Earl Butz as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, 

WELDON F. BEESE. 
ROCHESTER, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Suggest you vote against Mr. Butz for Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

WAYNE SUHR, 


WAHPETON, N. DAK., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I protest the appointment of Earl Butz. 
ELLSWORTH ETTEN. 
OWATONNA, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I as a farmer am vigorously opposed to 
seating Dr. Butz as Secretary of Agriculture. 
BERNARD DIETZ. 
BLOOMING PRAIRIS, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are opposing the selection of new Sec- 

retary for Agriculture. 
Mr. and Mrs. ISADORE GERGEN. 
MOORHEAD, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We support you in your opposition to Butz 
for Secretary of Agriculture. We know from 
direct contact numerous area farmers that 
they are also very critical of the proposed 
appointment. 

Sic STANGELAND, 
President. 
WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 16, 1971. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We had a professor for the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Look what happened to farm 
prices. How about a Secretary of Agriculture 
with farming experience? Butz is a no no for 
the family farmer. 

Walter Bushard, Elmer Kuphal, Oliver 
Kromer, Roger Harbarth, Elmer Ku- 
phal, Ed and Dave Carlson, Melvin 
Litzau. 

Arnold Johnson, Roman Jaus, Dennis 
Fischer, Robert Kizer, Wallace Benson, 
Roman Jaus, Melvin Litzau, Roger 
Harbarth. 

Oliver Krommer, Wallace Benson, Walter 
Bushard, Dennis Fischer, Arnold John- 
son, Ed and Dave Carison, Robert 
Kizer, Melvin Schuet. 
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WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 16, 1971. 
Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate office Building, 
Washington D.C.: 

Help use all your influence to stop con- 
firmation of Earl Butz for Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Harold Groehler, Ray Ludowese, Vern 
Paulson. Leroy Briest, Arvin Stark, 
Harlan Lauweagie, Clarence Har- 
bareath. 

Gordon Powers, 
Prost, Wilfred Landkammer, 
Floot, Kenneth Peschau. 

WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 16, 1971. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We don’t need a repeat of the Benson days. 
Don’t confirm Earl Butz for Secretary of Agri- 
culture. We need a Secretary of Agriculture 
who will work for the family farmer. 

Harvey Stolz, Art Wisch, Maynard Rucks, 
Kenneth Skaro, Victor Kalbaske, Rue- 
ben Jutz, Larry Buche. 

Clarence Anderly, Clifford Oakland, Tom 
Fogerty, Orville Saxton, Emmett Dres- 
sen, Al Donney. 

WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 16, 1971. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I protest Nixon’s appointment of Mr. Earl 
Butz as Secretary of Agriculture, It is high 
time we get some grass roots representation. 
Please speak out against this appointment. 
We need help not more hell consisting of 
these high farm costs and low farm prices. 

Sam White, Donald Schiller, Richard 
Kuphal, Francis Bigoauette, Arnold 
Land, Robert Rubischko, Ben Kehr, 
Arnold Hilesheim, Dean Bruns, 

Charles Woods, Rueben Nothwehr, Paul 
Young, Clayton Overson, Kenneth 
Gleisner, Donald Schiller, and Walter 
Lehrke. 


Kenneth Narr, Don 
John 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routing morning business was transacted: 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

S. 2871. A bill to protect marine mammals; 
to establish a Marine Mammal Commission; 
and for other purposes. Referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

S. 2871. A bill to protect marine mam- 
mals; io establish a Marine Mammal 
Commission; and for other purposes. 
Referred to the Committee »n Commerce. 

MARINE MAMMAL PROTECTION 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in the 


past century and one-half, more than 
200 species of birds, fish, and mammals 


have become extinct. According to the 
Department of the Interior, the United 
States alone accounted for 48 of these 
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species. In 1969, the Department included 
78 species on its endangered list. This 
year, the Department added three more 
mammals, eight more birds, and 11 more 
fish to the list of species now threatened 
with extinction in the United States. 
Recently, sperm whales and seven other 
species of cetaceans were included on 
this list. It should now be evident that 
cruel and unnecessary killing of animals 
must be stopped if we are to maintain 
the delicate balance of nature and pre- 
serve the various species of wildlife and 
marine mammals for generations to 
come. 

What we do not know about ocean 
mammals is vastly greater than what we 
do know. The need for a combination of 
protection, study, and humane manage- 
ment is great and the time for it is now. 

Although various laws on water pollu- 
tion and oil pollution control also indi- 
rectly affect the protection of marine 
mammals, only six Federal laws are spe- 
cifically concerned or identified with ma- 
rine mammals. 

Recent public outrage over the killing 
of marine mammals, and in particular 
the inhumane methods used in the taking 
of seals, has generated considerable at- 
tention in the 91st and 92d Congresses, 
with the result that a number of bills for 
the protection of marine mammals are 
how pending before the Congress. 

I am a cosponsor of one of these bills, 
S. 1315, which would impose an absolute 
ban upon the taking of such mammals. 
The bill I am introducing today, the 
Marine Mammal Protection Act, is simi- 
lar to one introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Congressman ANDER- 
son of California. My introduction of this 
legislation is not intended to negate the 
purpose of S. 1315 and similar legislation, 
but to offer a suitable alternative, which, 
while creating a most stringent limitation 
upon the taking of these animals, also 
provides the Secretary of the Interior 
with the authority to issue permits for 
the taking of marine mammals, if proven 
to his satisfaction to be necessary. 

One exception to this provision is that 
in order to permit appropriate study for 
a period of 10 years following enactment, 
no permits shall be issued for commercial 
taking of any marine mammal except in 
accordance with sections 103(e) and 110 
of the act. 

The bill also establishes an independ- 
ent three-man Marine Mammal Com- 
mission composed of persons who have 
not been nor are in a position to profit 
from the taking, processing, or sale of 
marine mammals. 

A major provision of my bill deals 
with the protection of porpoises and dol- 
phins taken in the course of American 
tuna fleet operations. There is evidence 
that porpoises and dolphins are being 
decimated because of commercial fish- 
ing practices. Many commercial fisher- 
men use highly efficient purse seines— 
nets—to catch schools of tuna which 
swim behind and underneath the por- 
poise schools. The seines trap porpoises 
as well, and many die before they can 
be released. Our country is responsible 
for the invention of the purse seine. It 


is therefore up to us to take affirmative 
action to stop purse seining in its pres- 
ent form. 
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The bill I am introducing today pro- 
vides that no method of commercial fish- 
ing shall be employed which is not cer- 
tified by the Secretary of the Interior as 
being consistent with the goal of elimin- 
ating the injury or killing of porpoises 
or dolphins incident to the capture of the 
fish. It further stipulates that the Secre- 
tary shall promulgate and regularly up- 
date regulations implementing this pro- 
vision and shall cooperate with other 
Federal agencies to assist in the develop- 
ment of new technological means of cap- 
turing fish in such a way as to eliminate 
injury or death to porpoises or dolphins. 
The Marine Mammal Commission shall 
review the regulations and shall recom- 
mend to the Secretary such revisions as 
it deems appropriate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks, the statement of Mrs. Christine 
Stevens of the Society for Animal Pro- 
tective Legislation, before the Subcom- 
mittee on Fisheries and Wildlife of the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee’s recent hearings on marine 
mammal legislation. Mrs. Stevens, a 
strong proponent of adequate measures 
for the protection of ocean mammals and 
one who has worked long and hard to- 
ward this end, has forcefully pointed out 
the need for action for the preservation 
and protection of these animals. She is 
one of the inspirations of this legislation 
and her remarks best summarize the 
problem as well as its solution. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF CHRISTINE STEVENS 


The Society for Animal Protective Legisla- 
tion is deeply grateful to the Chairman and 
members of the Subcommittee on Fisheries 
and Wildlife of the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee for holding these 
thorough and extensive hearings on sea 
mammals, creatures remote from most of us, 
but having an enormous and unexplained 
fascination for human beings. The view has 
been expressed that when the entire story 
of the evolution of homo sapiens is discov- 
ered, some phase will be related to life in the 
sea. Those mammals which, like ourselves, 
produce only a single offspring at a time, and 
which have such remarkably well developed 
brains are possible candidates for a case of, 
at the very least, parallel development with 
our own. 


INTELLIGENCE AND CHARACTER OF SEA MAMMALS 


Clearly, the dearth of scientific literature 
on the living mammals of the oceans makes 
all theories purely speculative, but as you 
have stated, Mr. Chairman, we are dealing 
with animals “some of whom may be at least 
as intelligent as man.” At these hearings, 
which are the most interesting I have ever 
attended, we have learned that sea lions and 
seals are capable of using the money princi- 
pie which, heretofore, has, I believe, only 
been tested on the great apes, man's nearest 
known relatives. We have all heard of the 
chimpomat which chimpanzees use to get the 
grapes they want for the plastic discs they 
earn, but until the testimony submitted on 
behalf of the Sea Mammal Motivational In- 
stitute, I certainly was not aware that pin- 
nipeds could rival chimpanzees in this 
respect. 

Dolphins and porpoises have been called 
the intellectuals of the sea, but it would ap- 
pear that even the lesser brains among the 
sea mammals outshine the majority of ter- 
Testial species. 

For a long time the distinction which was 
supposed to separate man from the other 
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mammals was his ability to use tools. This 
distinction, like others previously suggested, 
collapsed in recent times in the face of sci- 
entific evidence—evidence of the simplest 
kind: observation of animals such as chim- 
panzees and sea otters. At these fascinating 
hearings we learned that the Southern Sea 
Otter uses not only the stones with which it 
has been cracking shell fish on its chest since 
primeval times, but also pop bottles and 
beer cans which come to hand so easily today 
in the ocean’s depths as on the face of the 
earth, 

Scientific descriptions of man as “the tool- 
using animal” remained unchallenged for so 
long because insufficient observation of ani- 
mals in their natural environment had been 
made, and because the use of tools does seem 
to be an indication of superior intelligence. 
Certainly, the sea otter qualifies for a rating 
at the very highest part of any scale which 
might be drawn up for many of those qual- 
ities which we consider most admirable in 
human beings. To see in the film, “The Sea 
Otters of Amchitka,” a mother sea otter with 
her enormous pup, seemingly bigger than she 
at 12 months or more of age, but still, in her 
eyes, in need of affectionate care, is an ex- 
perience which encourages one to take an 
ceptimistic view of life despite growing evi- 
dence for pessimism. This mother works hard, 
diving for shell fish but never objects when 
her huge offspring takes the succulent morsel 
from her mouth. She works. He eats. Finally, 
he falls asleep, floating comfortably on his 
back. She preens her fur ready for sleep her- 
self, then thinks she had better take his head 
up onto her chest. She guards him in his 
sleep, a marvel of maternal kindness and 
solicitude. 

Do the majority of women who have worn 
the skins of such creatures as these equal 
them in tolerance, amiability, devotion and 
self-sacrifice? Though that question may be 
better left unanswered, the women who wore 
these skins in the past may be excused be- 
cause they did not know what we know now. 
A question which should be answered, how- 
ever, is whether the Congress should permit 
the re-establishment of a luxury fur trade 
using the skins of animals of this calibre. 
It is said that the furs they produce are the 
most beautiful in the world, but what would 
be the character of the human being who 
would be willing, knowing the life history 
and behavior of the typical sea otter, to deck 
herself in a garment made of sea otter skins? 


NEED FOR DEVELOPMENT OF FERTILITY CONTROL 
IN MANAGEMENT OF SEA OTTERS 


We would suggest that in the management 
of an animal such as the sea otter, the de- 
velopment of techniques to control fertility 
would be called for in any instance in which 
it can be firmly established that an otter 
herd has exceeded the carrying capacity of 
its range. Such techniques have been devel- 
oped for the control of pigeon populations in 
cities and have had limited trials with re- 
spect to predator control. They should be 
expanded for use in the management of sea 
mammals, especially in areas where undue 
influence of a commercial nature is likely to 
be exerted to the detriment of the animals. 
There is no incentive to apply fertility con- 
trol unless it is clearly necessary. 


COMPOSITION OF MARINE MAMMAL COMMISSION 


The point made by Charles Callison of the 
National Audubon Society concerning the 
qualifications of individuals to be recom- 
mended by the Chairman of the Council on 
Environmental Quality for appointment by 
the President to the Marine Mammals Com- 
mission is one with which we in the Society 
for Animal Protective Legislation agree most 
strongly. Not only do we fear, as he does, 
that “the fur industry or other commercial 
and industrial interests whose purpose is ex- 
ploitation, not conservation” will demand 
representation on the small, three-man com- 
mission, but we fear that some scientists 
who have what amounts to a vested interest 
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in the killing of sea mammals because of the 
nature of their specialties and jobs, might 
exert an unduly great influence. It has been 
suggested that a broader base which would 
give the concerned public a substantial voice 
in decisions should be provided. At the very 
least, and this is what we would suggest, the 
qualification for commissioners should be 
as broad as that specified for the scientific 
advisory committee (see Recommendations 
on Contents of Legislation). 


STUDY OF FREE LIVING RATHER THAN DEAD OR 
CLOSELY CONFINED SEA MAMMALS 

There is a scientific “new wave” which 
does not depend upon carcases for its data. 
The lead article in the August 13th issue of 
Science required no killing of the humpback 
whales who are its subjects. Because of the 
importance of this article, I wish to submit 
it for the use of the Subcommittee. Far 
more scientific effort should, indeed must, 
be devoted to the study of the living mam- 
mals of the sea in their natural environ- 
ment, This will require open minds, the put- 
ting aside of often repeated techniques 
which have already yielded the bulk of the 
information they are capable of eliciting. 
Some of these techniques have already 
demonstrated their inherent weaknesses. As 
Dr. Ray pointed out in previous hearings, 
the age of all the whales of the world sud- 
denly doubled when scientific views changed. 
(It is significant that it was a five-year ces- 
sation of whale killing during the war which 
showed the then established scientific data 
to be off by a factor of 2). 

The study of the dead, like the study of 
close captives, belongs to a period from 
which we seem at last to be emerging. As the 
fear of losing the animals, the plants, the 
air and the water that we haye so long 
taken for granted comes over us, young 
scientists haye appeared to use the scien- 
tific method in ways my generation would 
not have considered or even thought of. This 
Subcommittee has heard testimony from a 
few of them, but there are more—some who 
cannot be located within a reasonable period 
because they spend much of their time at 
the bottom of the sea. I would like to quote 
from the opening of a book by one of these 
oceanographers, Robert Stenuit, author of 
The Dolphin, Cousin to Man. 


TOTAL PROTECTION OF PORPOISES AND DOLPHINS 
BY ANCIENT GREEKS AND PRESENT DAY RUSSIANS 


He quotes from Aesop (600 B.C.), Oppian 
(Second Century, A.D.), The New Zealand 
Gazette, 1956, and Isvestia, 1966. Two of 
these quotations will convey the idea clearly. 
Oppian writes: “It is an offense to the Gods 
to hunt dolphins, and he can no longer ap- 
proach the Gods to offer a sacrifice nor touch 
their altars with pure hands, who of his own 
will has been the cause of the destruction of 
dolphins, He makes impure even those liv- 
ing under his roof, because the Gods hold 
the massacre of the monarchs of the depths 
to be as execrable as the murder of a hu- 
man.” M. Alexander Ishkov, Minister of Fish- 
eries of the U.S.S.R., writes: “The capture 
of dolphins is henceforth prohibited in all 
the territories of the Soviet Union. ...I 
believe that it will be possible to preserve 
the dolphins. In the interest of science, their 
capture should be stopped in all the oceans 
and seas of the world.” 

In an illustration following page 144 of the 
book, the author and a dolphin are shown 
in a photograph with the following caption: 
“The teeth of a dolphin could turn him into 
a dangerous enemy, yet no dolphin has ever 
attacked or molested a man, even in self- 
defence. The author here makes a perfectly 
safe demonstration.” 

This book tells, too, that the Ancient 
Greeks set at liberty the dolphins that were 
caught accidentally in their nets while fish- 
ing. Why is our country guilty of the most 
enormous killing of small cetaceans in the 
history of the world? Because the use of 
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purse seine nets to save labor in the capture 
of tuna fish, automatically ensnares the por- 
poises together with the tuna they run with 
in the sea. We are informed that during the 
first four or five years of the use of the purse 
seines, no organized efforts whatsoever was 
made to release these friendly, trusting and 
intelligent mammals from the nets, and an 
estimated million of porpoises met their 
death through drowning. The purse-seine 
technique began about 1958 or 59. The fleet 
converted to its use in 1959-60, and for years 
the tuna industry did not even bother to try 
to let the porpoises who had led them to the 
lucrative tuna catches go free. Not until they 
began to recognize that the numbers of por- 
poises were decreasing so that the industry's 
ability to find tunafish was also decreasing, 
did it develop the backing-down technique 
which saves some of the porpoises. Even with 
this technique an estimated one quarter of 
the porpoises are killed in each tuna “set,” 
amounting to approximately 250,000 pro- 
poises drowned each year in the name of 
canned tunafish. 


URGENT NEED FOR REFORM OF PURSE SEINING, 
OUR COUNTRY’S LAST AREA OF GUILT WITH 
REGARD TO CETACEANS 
Our country is responsible for the inven- 

tion of the purse seine, an unecological tri- 
umph of efficiency. Since we thought it up 
it is up to us to think of a way to get the 
porpoises out of it and to see that the other 
tuna-fishing nations do the same. We must 
go beyond unilateral action to stop purse 
seining in its present form. The testimony be- 
fore this Subcommittee to the effect that 
the problem is virtually solved is not, in the 
light of the best information we have been 
able to obtain, accurate. We have been un- 
able to find a realistic solution. We doubt 
that one will be reached without the expen- 
diture of far greater mental effort and the 
funds which such effort generally commands 
on the market. We believe that the bill ap- 
proved by this Subcommittee should require 
immediate new effort to solve a problem 
which is paramount in the Marine Mammals 
Bill. It is the only area in which the United 
States of America is guilty of active destruc- 
tion of cetaceans in a manner which is bring- 
ing about the extinction of the very species 
most celebrated by poets and artists, the 
species who, according to Oppian, renders a 
man impure if he “of his own will has been 
the cause of the destruction of dolphins.” I 
repeat this because the tuna industry wants 
the distinguished members of this Subcom- 
mittee to believe that it “loves” dolphins. 
Of course, the industry loves the way the 
small cetaceans lead them to the tuna, but 
the evidence shows that for years they were 
completely hard-hearted toward the drown- 
ing porpoises in their purse seines. If they 
had any concern at all it was with the cost 
of the labor of getting the heavy bodies of 
the dead porpoises out of the nets, not with 
saving the porpoises lives. 

We urge this Subcommittee to put the 
tunafish industry to the test. If, indeed, the 
finer nets now being tested will result in 
the rescue of the porpoises, they have noth- 
ing to fear from legislation which requires 
that tuna, alone, will be taken in the nets 
and that no ocean mammals will meet death 
in the course of purse seining. If, however, 
these nets are not the answer, then the in- 
dustry and our government must expend the 
necessary funds to return our country to a 
position which the Ancient Greeks could 
have respected. 

CRUEL WAYS OF KILLING SEALS IN OTHER 

COUNTRIES 


Porpoises are not the only sea mammals 
being caught in nets and slowly drowned. 
And it is important to remember that the 
drowning of a sea mammal is far, far worse 
than the drowning of a terrestrial mammal. 
Since these creatures can remain below the 
surface for so long a time, the terror which 
people who have almost, but not quite 
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drowned describe would be drawn out in a 
horrible manner. We are informed that seals 
are being caught in nets along the coasts 
of Newfoundland, Labrador and the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence and drowned. Massive shooting 
of seals at long range, which we have so 
fortunately avoided in our country takes 
place every year both in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and on the so-called “Front” just 
beyond Canadian jurisdiction. Nor are most 
of the Canadian land based sealers regu- 
lated. They reportedly rush out with any 
kind of a stick they may pick up to club 
effectively or ineffectively the baby seals 
which they then skin. 

Dr. Harry Lillie described the slaughter in 
1964 as follows: “The baby seals, helpless 
on the ice, are knocked on the head with 
gaffs, rough cut wooden staffs. This properly 
done involves no suffering and there is no 
other satisfactory humane method, but some- 
times men will just daze the young seals 
with a kick before cutting the bodies out of 
the fat and skin. Later in the season when 
the babies have taken to the water at three 
weeks to a month, the adult seals gather on 
the ice to moult. They are then shot from 
a distance with rifles, involving great cruelty 
and waste, many escaping badly wounded to 
die under the ice. Losses have been as high 
as two lost for every one secured and I have 
seen as many as five blood trails leading off 
one single ice floe with not one seal re- 
covered.” 

Since that time international publicity has 
been focussed on the killing of baby seals, 
and Fisheries Officers have been sent out to 
supervise the killing of the seals on Canadian 
ice floes. Major improvements have been 
made in the killing of seals under their juris- 
diction; however, large numbers are killed 
in areas where there are no Fisheries Officers. 

There are thus three inhumane methods 
whereby the skins of immature and mature 
harp and hood seals are being obtained out- 
side the jurisdiction of the United States: 
1) shooting of adult seals, many of whom 
are only wounded and die slowly, 2) ineffec- 
tive stunning of baby seals where no Fisher- 
ies Officers are on duty, and 3) netting of 
seals who are killed by drowning, a slow and 
terrifying process for an ocean mammal. 


EXTREME AGONY OF WHALES CAUSED BY 
EXPLOSIVE HARPOON 


Even more horrifying as a method of kill- 
ing is the explosive harpoon which is uni- 
versally used by the whaling industry. As 
the film, “Thar She Blows” so explicitly 
shows, the explosive harpoon causes appalling 
suffering. The narrator points out that it sel- 
dom kills with one shot. “Sometimes a whale 
drags the boat all over the ocean before the 
gunner can finish him off.” We see two and 
three harpoons being sunk into the same 
whale, The grenade goes off within the body 
of the whale, causing excruciating pain. I 
hope the Subcommittee will be able to see 
the closing few minutes of this film in which 
the narrator reports that the whales “en- 
circled their wounded brother as if to protect 
him.” Their noble actions did not spare 
them—instead, the killing of these great 
animals is described as a “jackpot climax.” 


DISHONESTY AND SECRECY IN INTERNATIONAL 
WHALING 


It is interesting to note that, although 
the film does not credit the Panamanian 
government or Aristotle Onassis, the name 
“Olympic Explorer” can be plainly read on 
the side of one of the vessels. The terrible 
history of the Olympic Whaling Company is 
briefly summarized on pages 165-171 of The 
Blue Whale by Professor George Small 


(Columbia University Press, 1971) and I 
would submit copies of these pages for use 
by the Committee. They describe how the 
factory ship, Olympic Challenger, hid behind 
an iceberg when discovered about to retrieve 
the carcasses of humpback whales killed in 
violation of the regulations of the Interna- 
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tional Whaling Commission. “The Interna- 
tional Whaling Commission had no power to 
enforce its regulations; it could only for- 
mulate them and lament infractions. But na- 
tional governments can enforce laws, and 
one of them did so with a vengeance. On No- 
vember 15 and 16, 1954, units of the Peruvian 
navy and air force bombed and machine- 
gunned ships of the Olympic Challenger ex- 
pedition for operating within 200 miles of 
the Peruvian coast. Five of the vessels were 
taken to port and detained for weeks until a 
fine of $3 million was paid. The Peruvian ac- 
tion only temporarily halted the operations 
of the fleet. Shortly thereafter, the Olympic 
Challenger sailed for the antarctic.” There, 
as reported by Professor Small, “The entrails 
of baby whales were processed in cooker No. 
8 on the Olympic Challenger before being 
jettisoned. Unprocessed baby whale entrails 
would float for some time and be evidence 
of illegal whaling.” 

The Federation of Norwegian Whaling 
Companies took court action to seize oil and 
ships of the Olympic Whaling Company. Ac- 
cording to Small, “The corporate legal battle 
that followed was conducted for the most 
part in secret. No trials were held. Anders 
Jahre representing the Norwegian companies 
and Onassis representing the Olympic Whal- 
ing Company reached a private settlement. 
The Norwegians paid $1 million and the 
Olympic Whaling Company paid $3 million 
to a special fund for the Norwegian Whaling 
industry. This special fund was used to con- 
struct a luxury hotel with office space for 
the Association of Norwegian Whaling Com- 
panies in Sandefjord, Norway.” Thus were the 
whalers settling their differences with the 
usual secrecy while the public continued 
naively to suppose that the International 
Whaling Commission was protecting the 
whales. 

The secrecy surrounding whaling suggests 
guilty consciences, and the secrecy is intense, 
The whaling companies in Japan and Nor- 
way from whom Professor Small sought fi- 
nancial information were unwilling to pro- 
vide data. The Japanese described it as 
“highly confidential.” No information at all 
is available from the U.S.S.R. on the subject. 
The International Whaling Commission itself 
meets behind closed doors whenever it is 
making decisions on how many whales to 
kill, and shuns publicity, as well it may, for 
now that it is, at last, receiving the atten- 
tion of the press, the comments are unani- 
mously unfavorable. 


THE INTERNATIONAL WHALING COMMISSION, A 
HORRIBLE EXAMPLE 


The International Whaling Commission 
exemplifies everything that we hope the Com- 
mission proposed under H.R. 10420 will not 
be. It is industry-dominated, yet is able to 
hide behind its scientific advisors who, de- 
spite the fact that their views are often 
ignored by it, doggedly defend it in public. 
Industry with a scientific veneer is a dan- 
gerous enemy of true conservation. The In- 
ternational Whaling Commission is a classic 
example of wildlife management gone wrong, 
and I would suggest that anyone who defends 
this travesty be automatically disqualified 
from serving on the Commission or scientific 
committee proposed in H.R. 10420. If our 
country should have the misfortune to create 
a minature I.W.C. to decide the fate of ma- 
rine mammals, then these hearings would 
have been in vain, and we would be moving 
backward rather than forward. 

I went to visit the headquarters of the 
I.W.C. in London earlier this year and 
was shown into a narrow office crammed with 
stacks of reports. Certainly, no one could 
complain that spendthrifts were in charge. 
It is hard to envision the casual payment of 
fines of millions of dollars by companies 
supposedly controlled in this cramped and 
shabby room with its single youthful occu- 
pant. The result of my visit was a letter in- 
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forming me that I would not be permitted to 
attend as an observer at the Commission's 
meetings in Washington this June. 


NEED FOR A COMBINATION OF PROTECTION, 
STUDY, AND HUMANE MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Chairman, there has been an attempt 
to emphasize the difference in views of the 
so-called “pure protectionists” and the wild- 
life managers. This is regrettable. Both 
groups, however determined that they have 
a monopoly on being right, could adopt a 
good deal of each other’s philosophy to the 
advantage of the animals. In this age of pol- 
luting and over-harvesting of the food on 
which ocean mammals are dependent, and at 
a time when the passion for motor boats is 
known to be endangering the manatees and 
Southern Sea Otters, how can the pure pro- 
tectionist turn his back on studies of the 
conditions under which the animals live and 
have to seek their fortune? The propeller 
wounds we were shown on the back of the 
manatee in Dr. Hartman’s slide must have 
been very painful, and he stated that the 
chief source of manatee mortality is speeding 
motor boats. The manatee already has total 
protection by state law, and certainly federal 
law should give it total protection, too. But 
it needs more than that. The studies of sci- 
entists like Dr. Hartman should be continued 
and fostered under the Act which the Sub- 
committee approves. We should continue to 
learn about the condition of the mammals 
of the sea, and the great bulk of these studies 
should be performed without killing the 
animals. 

Here is the place where traditional man- 
agement techniques need modification in 
dealing with these most remarkable of mam- 
mals. The survivors of a gruelling evolution- 
ary process which enables airbreathers to 
spend so much time in another element sim- 
ply cannot be treated as units in a ledger 
of profit and loss, as targets for the marks- 
man, as readily expendable exhibits, or sub- 
jects of lethal experiments. 

Management practices which are known to 
be detrimental to the animals, such as the 
flipper-tegging of seals which has proven to 
contribute to a high mortality of the tagged 
animals, should not be continued. Humane 
substitute methods of marking should be 
used if available, developed if not available. 

Where studies of dead animals are needed, 
and they are essential in assessing the ef- 
fects of pollution, the use of recovered car- 
casses as described by Judson Vandevere of 
Hopkins Marine Station of Stanford Univer- 
sity should be encouraged. 

Observation of living sea mammals may 
be difficult, but it is not impossible, and it 
has never led to the disastrous mistakes 
made by the whaling scientists whose data 
collection was from dead animals only. Pro- 
fessor Small documents on pages 27-32 of 
The Blue Whale the total confusion sur- 
rounding the “knowledge” of the whales’ 
ages. “The specific knowledge of age at 
sexual maturity was attained when its com- 
mercial life was 95.2% over. In other words, 
by the time the Japanese scientists con- 
firmed Ruud's findings, 95.2% of all the blue 
whales taken in the history of antarctic 
whaling had already been killed.” What 
brought about the discovery that blue 
whales cannot breed at age two, as pres- 
tigious whaling scientists had caused every- 
one to believe? An enforced moratorium 
caused by the second world war. “When 
whaling was resumed in 1945 it was quite 
evident that the stock of blue whales had not 
increased significantly. There were fewer very 
young blue whales but evidently those born 
early in the war had made no contribution 
to the population. Sexual maturity at age 
two was obviously wrong.” This monumental 
error of whaling scientists undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the pathetic status of the blue 
whale (estimated at 600 to 3,000 individual 
animals) today. 
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LACK OF KNOWLEDGE ABOUT OCEAN MAMMALS 
AND THEIR VALUE TO MAN AS TEACHERS 


that 


These hearings have demonstrated 
what we don’t know about ocean mammals 
is so vastly greater than what we do know, 
that the potential value of the different 
species may well be enormous, not in terms 
of fur or meat or oil, but in terms of each 
one's special adaptations, particular form of 
intelligence, peculiar abilities in dealing 
with life in an element where man is at a 
great disadvantage. 

The polar bear, a creature about whose 
travels scientists continue to argue, is prob- 
ably the teacher of the first men to live in 
the arctic. In The World of the Polar Bear 
(University of Washington Press, 1966) Rich- 
ard Perry describes (page 20) the mother 
bear’s den. "The passage, which slopes slight- 
ly upwards, preventing the warmed air of 
the interior escaping, leads over a low separa- 
tion wall into a spacious oval-shaped cham- 
ber about six feet long and four feet wide. 
A polar bear’s den is clearly the prototype 
of the Eskimo's iglooviuk or snow house... . 
More elaborate dens have been described. 
One on Svalbard was divided into two cham- 
bers, each ten feet long and five feet wide, 
connected by a narrow passage. One chamber 
had apparently served as birthplace and 
sleeping place, the other as a playroom for 
the cubs.” 

It took a long time for zoos to pay sufi- 
cient serious attention to what the mother 
bear did for herself in the wild to realize 
that they must supply heat and privacy for 
her and the newborn cub if cubs born in 
captivity were to survive. These are such 
elementary observations that it is startling 
to learn that they were not made for many 
years. Actually, it is only one more ex- 
ample of what I believe to be the prime 
cause for so much ignorance, so many mis- 
takes, and failure to see the obvious: that 
is, lack of respect for and appreciation of 
the capabilities of non-human mammals, 
especially sea mammals. 

It is my hope that these hearings and the 
legislation developed from them will es- 
tablish the mammals of the sea as deserv- 
ing of attention in their own right, and as 
potential teachers of men, not as rugs and 
grease for cars and food for mink. If such 
respect animates scientific studies concern- 
ing them, these studies will be far more 
fruitful in advancing our civilization. 

Questions concerning the relationship be- 
tween Eskimos and marine mammals have 
been raised several times at these hearings, 
but little has been said about the knowl- 
edge which might still be acquired from Es- 
kimos concerning these animals. For example, 
Richard Perry in The World of the Polar Bear 
notes that the Chukchee people claim to be 
able to differentiate between the bears which 
permanently inhabit their coasts, and the 
oceanic visitors which reach them on the 
drift-ice. We badly need acute observers of 
sea mammals whose experience and life style 
has accustomed them to make close and care- 
ful obseryations in all kinds of weather, to 
look, and listen intently. Provided with ap- 
propriate equipment, such Eskimo observers 
would photograph with precision and artis- 
try for documentary purposes. Such work is 
worthy of the most able and dignified persons 
both young and old, and if adequately fi- 
nanced by our government and carried out 
under the supervision of a broadly consti- 
tuted Commission with a genuine interest in 
the development of knowledge and under- 
standing of marine mammals, I believe it 
would result in the acquisition of important 
scientific knowledge which would be exceed- 
ingly difficult to obtain by other means. 

We need to get away from “establishment 
attitudes, Mr. Chairman, if we are going to 
learn about marine mammals and the eco- 
logical relationships in the oceans about 
which they are so eminently well-fitted to in- 
form us. The appropriate employment of Es- 
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kimos as observers of the liviig animals is 
one practical way to do this. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the full text of 
the bill be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2871 
A bill to protect marine mammals; to estab- 
lish a Marine Mammal Commission; and 
for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Marine Mammal 
Protection Act of 1971". 

FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Sec. 2. The Congress finds that— 

(1) certain species and population stocks 
of marine mammals are, or may be, in dan- 
ger of disappearance as a result of man's 
activities; 

(2) such species and population stocks 
should not be permitted to diminish beyond 
the point at which they can maintain that 
equilibrium at which they can be shown to 
withstand mortality caused by pollution, ac- 
cidents and natural causes, and measures 
should be immediately taken to replenish 
any species or population stock which has 
already diminished beyond that point; 

(3) there is inadequate knowledge of the 
population dynamics of such marine mam- 
mals and of the factors which bear upon 
their ability to reproduce themselves success- 
fully; 

(4) negotiations should be undertaken, as 
soon as possible, to encourage the develop- 
ment of international arrangements for re- 
search on, and conservation of, marine mam- 
mals; and 

(5) marine mammals have proven them- 
selves to be resources of great international 
significance, esthetic and recreational as well 
as economic, and it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that they should be protected to the 
greatest possible extent commensurate with 
sound policies of resource management, 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) The term “marine mammal” means 
any seal, whale, walrus, dugong, manatee, 
sea otter, sea lion, polar bear, porpoise, or 
dolphin. 

(2) The term “population stock” means a 
group of interbreeding marine mammals of 
the same species or smaller taxa in a com- 
mon spatial arrangement. 

(3) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

(4) The term “take” means to harass, hunt, 
capture, or kill, or attempt to harrass, hunt, 
capture, or kill any marine mammal; 

(5) The term “waters under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States” means— 

(A) the territorial sea of the United States, 
and 

(B) the fisheries zone established pursu- 
ant to the Act of October 14, 1966 (80 Stat. 
908,, 16 U.S.C. 1091-1094). 

TITLE I—CONSERVATION AND PROTEC- 
TION OF MARINE MAMMALS 


PROHIBITIONS 

Sec. 101. (A) Except as provided in sections 
102, 107, 108, 109, and 110 of this title, it is 
unlawful— 

(1) for any person subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States or any vessel sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the United States 
to take any marine mammal on the high 
seas; 

(2) for any person or vessel to take any 
marine mammal in waters under the ju- 
risdiction of the United States or on land 
appurtenant thereto; 
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(8) for amy person to use any port, har- 
bor, or other place under the jurisdiction 
of the United States for any purpose in any 
way connected with acts prohibited under 
paragraphs (1) and (2) of this section; and 

(4) for any person to engage in any of 
the following acts with respect to marine 
Mammals or parts of marine mammals (in- 
cluding raw, dressed, or dyed fur or skins) 
taken in violation of this section after the 
effective date of this title: 

(A) possess any such mammal or part 
thereof, or transport, sell, or offer for sale 
any such mammal or part thereof in inter- 
state commerce. 

(B) Except as provided in Sections 102, 107, 
108, 109, and 110 of this title, it is unlawful, 
notwithstanding any other provision of this 
Act, for any person to import any marine 
mammal or parts of marine mammals (in- 
cluding raw, dressed or dyed fur or skins) 
into the United States. 


LIMITATIONS ON TAKING OF MARINE MAMMALS 


Sec. 102. (a) The Secretary, after notice 
and opportunity for public hearing, shall 
prescribe such limitations with respect to 
the taking of each species of marine mammal 
(including limitations on the taking of in- 
dividuals within population stocks) as he 
deems necessary and appropriate to insure 
that such species or population stock within 
waters under the jurisdiction of the United 
States— 

(1) is not threatened with extinction, dis- 
appearance, or undue attrition whether by 
natural or manmade causes; 

(b) The limitations prescribed under sub- 
section (a) of this section for any species or 
population stock of marine mammal may in- 
clude, but are not limited to, restrictions 
with respect to— 

(1) the number of animals which may be 
taken in any calendar year pursuant to per- 
mits issued under section 103; 

(2) the age, size, or sex (or any combina- 
tion of the foregoing) of animals which may 
be taken, whether or not a quota prescribed 
under paragraph (1) of this subsection ap- 
plies with respect to such animals; 

(3) the season or other period of time 
within which animals may be taken; and 

(4) the manner and locations in which ani- 
mals may be taken. 

(c) Before prescribing any annual quota 
under paragraph (1) of subsection (b) of this 
section, the Secretary shall, in addition to 
any other requirements imposed by law with 
respect to agency rulemaking, publish and 
make available to the public— 

(1) a statement of the existing levels of 
the species and population stocks of the 
marine mammal concerned; 

(2) a statement of the expected impact of 
the proposed quota on such species or popula- 
tion stock; and 

(3) any studies made by, or for, the Secre- 
tary or the Marine Mammal Commission 
which relate to the establishment of such 
quota. 

(ad) Any limitation prescribed pursuant to 
this section shall be periodically reviewed, 
and may be modified from time to time in 
such manner as the Secretary deems neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

PERMITS 

Sec. 103. (a) The Secretary may issue per- 
mits, after notice and opportunity for public 
hearing, which authorize the taking of any 
ocean mammal, except that in order to permit 
appropriate study for a period of ten years 
following the effective date of this title, no 
permits shall be issued for commercial taking 
of any marine mammal except in accordance 
with subsection (e) of this Section and Sec- 
tion 110 of this Act. 

(b) Any permit issued under this section 
shall— 

(1) be consistent with any applicable 
limitation established by the Secretary under 
section 102, and 

(2) specify— 
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(A) the number and kind of animals which 
are authorized to be taken. 

(B) the location and manner (which man- 
ner must be determined by the Secretary to 
be humane) in which they may be taken, 

(C) the period during which the permit is 
valid, and 

(D) any other terms or conditions which 
the Secretary deems appropriate. 

(c) The Secretary may modify, suspend, 
or revoke in whole or part the terms and 
conditions of any permit issued by him 
under this section— 

(1) in order to make any such permit con- 
sistent with any change made after the date 
of issuance of such permit with respect to 
any applicable limitation prescribed under 
section 102, and 

(2) in any case in which a violation of the 
terms and conditions of the permit is found. 
Any modification, suspension, or revocation 
of a permit under this subsection shall take 
effect at the time notice thereof is given to 
the permittee. The permittee shall then be 
granted opportunity for expeditious hearing 
by the Secretary with respect to such mod- 
ification, suspension, or revocation. 

(d) Any permit issued under this section 
must be in the possession of the person to 
whom it is issued (or an agent of such per- 
son) during— 

(1) the time of the authorized taking; 

(2) the period of any transit of such per- 
son or agent which is incident to such tak- 
ing; and 

(3) any other time while any marine 
Mammal taken under such permit is in the 
possession of such person or agent. 

(e) Upon the effective date of this title, 
no method of commercial fishing shall be 
employed which is not certified by the Secre- 
tary as being consistent with the goal of 
eliminating the injury or killing of porpoises 
or dolphins incident to the capture of the 
fish. The Secretary shall promulgate and 
regularly update regulations implementing 
this subsection, and shall, in cooperation 
with other Federal agencies, undertake to as- 
sist in the development of new technological 
means of capturing fish in such a way as to 
eliminate injury or death to porpoises or dol- 
phins. The Marine Mammal Commission, €s- 
tablished pursuant to title two of this Act, 
shall review the regulations promulgated 
pursuant to this subsection and shall rec- 
ommend to the Secretary such revisions of 
these regulations as it deems appropriate, 
with regard to the protection of porpoises 
and dolphins. 

(f) The Secretary shall prescribe such pro- 
cedures as may be necessary to carry out this 
section, including the manner and form in 
which application for permits may be made 
and the information which should accom- 
pany with an application to enable the Sec- 
retary to review and evaluate the proposed 
taking. Such information must include con- 
clusive proof that no harm will be caused the 
population stock if a permit is issued. 


PENALTIES 


Sec. 104. (a) Any person who violates any 
provision of this title or any regulation is- 
sued thereunder may be assessed a civil pen- 
alty by the Secretary or not more than $5,000 
for each such violation. No penalty shall be 
assessed unless such person is given notice 
and opportunity for a hearing with respect 
to such violation. Each violation shall be a 
separate offense. Any such civil penalty may 
be compromised by the Secretary. Upon any 
failure to pay a penalty assessed under this 
subsection, the Secretary may request the 
Attorney General to institute a civil action 
in a district court of the United States for 
any district in which such person is found, 
resides, or transacts business to collect the 
penalty and such court shall have jurisdic- 
tion to hear and decide any such action. In 
hearing such action, the court may review 
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the violation and the assessment of the civil 
penalty de novo. 

(b) Any person who knowingly violates 
any provision of this title or any regulation 
issued thereunder shall, upon conviction, be 
fined not more than $10,000, or imprisoned 
for not more than one year, or both. 

FORFEITURE 

Sec. 105. (a) Any vessel subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States that is em- 
ployed in any manner in connection with a 
violation of the provisions of this title, in- 
cluding its tackle, apparel, furniture, appur- 
tenances, cargo, and stores, shall be subject 
to forfeiture and all marine mammals or 
parts thereof, taken or retained in violation 
of this title or the monetary value thereof 
shall be forfeited. 

(b) All provisions of law relating to the 
seizure, summary, and judicial forfeiture, 
and condemnation of a vessel, including its 
tackle, apparel, furniture, appurtenances, 
cargo, and stores, for violation of the cus- 
toms laws, the disposition of such vessel, in- 
cluding its tackle, apparel, furniture, appur- 
tenances, cargo, and stores, or the proceeds 
from the sale thereof, and remission of miti- 
gation of such forfeitures shall apply to sel- 
zures and forfeitures incurred, or alleged to 
have been incurred, under the provisions of 
this title, insofar as such provisions of law 
are applicable and not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this title. 


ENFORCEMENT 


Sec. 106. (a) The Secretary shall enforce 
the provisions of this title. The Secretary may 
utilize, by agreement, the personnel, serv- 
ices, and facilities of any other Federal 
agency for purposes of enforcing this title. 

(b) The Secretary may also designate of- 
ficers and employees of any State or of any 
possession of the United States to enforce 
the provisions of this title. When so des- 
ignated, such officers and employees are 
authorized to function as Federal law en- 
forcement agents for these purposes, but 
they shall not be held and considered as 
employees of the United States for the pur- 
poses of any laws administered by the Civil 
Service Commission, 

(c) The judges of the United States district 
courts and the United States commissioners 
may, within their respective jurisdictions, 
upon proper oath or affirmation, showing 
probable cause, issue such warrants or other 
process issued in admirality proceedings in 
Federal district courts, as may be required 
for enforcement of this title and any regu- 
lations issued thereunder. 

(d) Any person authorized by the Secre- 
tary to enforce this title may execute any 
warrant or process issued by any officer or 
court of competent jurisdiction for the en- 
forcement of this title. 

(e) Such person so authorized may— 

(1) with or without warrant or other 
process, arrest any person committing in his 
presence of view a violation of this title 
or the regulations issued thereunder; 

(2) with a warrant or other process or 
without a warrant, if he has reasonable 
cause to believe that a vessel subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States or any per- 
son on board is in violation of any provision 
of this title or the regulations issued there- 
under, to search such vessel and to arrest 
such person; 

(3) seize any vessel subject to the juris- 
diction of the United Staites, together with 
its tackle, apparel, furniture, sappurte- 
nances, cargo, and stores, used or employed 
contrary to the provisions of this title or the 
regulations issued hereunder or which 
reasonably appears to have been so used or 
employed; and 

(4) seize, whenever and wherever found, 
all marine mammals or parts thereof taken 
or retained in violation of this title or the 
regulations issued thereunder and shall dis- 
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pose of them in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary. 


EXCEPTIONS 


Sec. 107. (a) The provisions of this title 
shall not apply with respect to the taking 
of any marine mammal by Indians, Aleuts, 
or Eskimos who dwell on the coasts of the 
North Pacific or Arctic Oceans if such taking 
(1) is done solely in accordance with cus- 
tomary traditions as an adjunct of the native 
culture, and (2) is not done for purposes of 
direct or indirect commercial sale or resale. 
The provisions of this title shall apply to 
Indians, Aleuts, and Eskimos who are em- 
ployed by any person for the purpose of 
taking marine mammals, or who are under 
contract or agreement to deliver the skins of 
any marine mammals to any person. 

(b) (1) Nothing in this title shall prohibit 
any person deemed qualified by the Secre- 
tary from obtaining written consent from the 
Secretary to capture on his own account 
and in a humane manner any marine mam- 
mal for (A) public display or educational 
purposes, or (B) for legitimate scientific or 
medical research, if such public display, 
educational purpose or research is proved to 
the satisfaction of the Secretary to be neces- 
sary. 

(2) The Secretary shall by regulation 
specify the methods of capture, supervision, 
and transportation applicable in the case 
of marine mammals captured under the au- 
thority of this subsection. Such regulations 
shall further assure that such mammals so 
captured will thereafter be cared for in a 
humane manner. 

(3) Any person authorized to take a marine 
mammal under this subsection shall be re- 
quired by the Secretary to furnish a report 
on his activities pursuant to such authority. 
Such report shall be made to the Secretary 
as soon as practicable after the close of any 
expedition made for the purpose of such 
taking, whether or not any marine mammal 
was taken during such expedition. 


INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM 


Sec. 108. The Secretary, in cooperation with 
the Secretary of State and other appropriate 
Federal officers and agencies, shall develop 
an international program for the protection 
of marine mammals and shall take every 
possible step to encourage the adoption of 
international arrangements which would be 
appropriate for effectuating such program. 

COOPERATION WITH STATES 


Sec. 109. The Secretary is authorized and 
directed to develop cooperative arrangements 
with the appropriate officials of the several 
States for the conservation and protection of 
marine mammals. Such arrangements shall 
prescribe the circumstances under which 
marine mammals which pass through or re- 
side within the territorial waters of any State 
may be taken, and any marine mammal 
taken within the scope of such cooperative 
arrangements shall be demed to have been 
lawfully taken within the meaning of this 
title. 

NORTH PACIFIC FUR SEAL CONVENTION 


Sec. 110. The Secretary shall undertake 
an immediate review of the current activities 
involved in the taking of fur seals on the 
Pribilof Islands for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether such activities are consistent 
with the purposes and policy of this Act. If, 
as a result of such review, the Secretary de- 
termines that such activities should be signif- 
icantly curtailed or terminated, then during 
the time commencing with the date of such 
curtailment or termination and ending on 
the date of the expiration of the Internation- 
al Convention for the Conservation of North 
Pacific Fur Seals, Japan and Canada, for 
each annual period occurring within such 
time, shall each be given the opportunity to 
select one of the following options in lieu 
of receiving the fur seal skins to which such 
country would otherwise be entitled— 
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(1) the average dollar value (based on the 
average dollar value received for fur seal skins 
during the five-year period immediately pre- 
ceding such date of curtailment or termina- 
tion) of the fur seal skins to which such 
country would otherwise be entitled during 
the annual period concerned; or 

(2) Nine thousand fur seal skins, to be 

shipped directly to such country from the 
Pribilof Islands. 
In any case in which Japan or Canada elects 
to take the skins, under clause (B) of the 
preceding sentence, the killing of the seals 
shall be done in the manner prescribed by 
the Secretary taking into account the de- 
Sirability of preserving and improving the 
genetic stock of the Pribilof herd of seals. 
This section shall be interpreted so as to 
give maximum effect to such Convention. 


REGULATIONS 
Sec. 111. The Secretary shall prescribe such 
regulations as are necessary and appropriate 
to carry out the purposes of this title. 
APPLICATION TO OTHER LAWS AND CONVENTIONS 


Sec. 112. The provisions of this title shall 
be deemed to be in addition to the provisions 
of any other law, treaty, or convention which 
may otherwise apply to the taking of marine 
mammals. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 113. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out this title. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 114. This title shall take effect one 
hundred and eighty days after the date of its 
enactment. 

TITLE MARINE MAMMAL COMMISSION 
ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMISSION 

Src. 201. (a) There is hereby established 
the Marine Mammal Commission (hereafter 
referred to in this title as the ‘“‘Commission”’). 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of 
three members who shall be appointed by, 
and serve at the pleasure of, the President. 
The President shall make his selection from 
a list, submitted to him by the Chairman of 
the Council on Environmental Quality, of 
individuals knowledgeable in the fields of 
marine ecology or marine mammals affairs, 
who have not been nor are in a position to 
profit from the taking, processing or sale of 
marine mammals. No member of the Com- 
mission may, during his period of service on 
the Commission, hold any other position as 
an officer or employee of the United States, 
except as a retired officer or retired civilian 
employee of the United States. 

(c) The President shall designate a Chair- 
man of the Commission (hereafter referred 
to in this title as the “Chairman”) from 
among its members. 

(a) Members of the Commission may each 
be compensated at the rate of $100 for each 
day such member is engaged in the actual 
performance of duties vested in the Com- 
mission. Each member shall be reimbursed 
for travel expenses, including per diem in 
lieu of subsistence, as authorized by section 
5703 of title 5, United States Code, for per- 
sons in Government service employed inter- 
mittently. 

(e) The Commission shall have an Execu- 
tive Director, who shall be appointed by the 
Chairman with the approval of the Commis- 
sion and shall be paid at a rate not in excess 
of the maximum rate for GS-18 of the Gen- 
eral Schedule under section 5332 of title 5, 
United States Code. The Executive Director 
shall have such duties as the Chairman may 
assign. 

DUTIES OF COMMISSION 

Sec. 202.(a) The Commission shall— 

(1) undertake a comprehensive review and 
study of the activities of the United States 
pursuant to existing laws and international 
conventions relating to marine mammals, in- 
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cluding, but not limited to, the International 
Convention for the Regulation of Whaling, 
the International Convention on the Con- 
servation of North Pacific Fur Seals, and the 
Fur Seal Act of 1966; 

(2) conduct a continuing review and study 
of the condition of the stocks of marine 
mammals, of methods for their management, 
including the development of methods of 
fertility control, and of humane means of 
taking marine mammals; 

(3) undertake or cause to be undertaken 
such studies, in particular those which can 
be conducted on living sea mammals free in 
their natural environment, as it deems nec- 
essary or desirable for determining the need 
for additional measures for the protection 
and management of marine mammals; 

(4) recommended to the Secretary and to 
other Federal officials such steps as it deems 
necessary or desirable for the protection and 
management of marine mammals; 

(5) recommended to the Secretary such 
revisions of the Endangered Species List, au- 
thorized by the Endangered Species Con- 
servation Act of 1969, as may be appropriate 
with regard to marine mammals; and 

(6) recommend to the Secretary, other 
appropriate Federal officials, and Congress 
such additional measures as it deems neces- 
sary or desirable to further the policies of 
this Act, including provisions for the protec- 
tion of the Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts 
whose livelihood may be adversely affected 
by actions taken pursuant to this Act. 

(b) The Commission shall consult with 
the Secretary at such intervals as it or he 
may deem desirable, and shall furnish its re- 
ports and recommendations to him, before 
publication, for his comment. 

(c) The activities of the Commission, and 
the reports and recommendations which it 
makes, as well as all comments and corre- 
spondence in regard to such reports and 
recommendations, shall be matters of public 
record and shall be available to the public 
at all reasonable times. The Commission 
shall furnish to the Council on Environmen- 
tal Quality copies of any such reports, rec- 
ommendations, and related comments that 
are made by Federal, State, or local agencies. 

(d) Any recommendations made by the 
Commission to the Secretary and other Fed- 
eral Officials shall be responded to by those 
individuals within ninety days after receipt 
thereof. Any recommendations which are not 
followed or adopted shall be rereferred to 
the Commission together with a detailed 
explanation of the reasons why those recom- 
mendations were not followed or adopted. 


COMMITTEE OF SCIENTIFIC ADVISORS ON MARINE 
MAMMALS 


Sec, 203. The Commission shall establish, 
within ninety days after its establishment, 
a Committee of Scientific Advisors on Marine 
Mammals (hereafter referred to in this title 
as the “Committee’”). Such Committee shall 
consist of nine scientists knowledgeable in 
marine ecology and marine mammal affairs 
appointed by the Chairman with the advice 
of the Director of the National Science Foun- 
dation, the Chairman of the National Acad- 
emy of Science, and the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution. The Commission 
shall consult with the Committee on all 
studies and recommendations which it may 
propose to make or has made, and any recom- 
mendations made by the Committee or any 
of its members which are not adopted by the 
Commission shall be transmitted by the 
Commission to the appropriate Federal 
agency and to Congress with a written ex- 
planation of the Commission’s reasons for 
not accepting such recommendations. 

COMMISSION REPORTS 

Sec. 204. The Commission shall transmit 
to Congress, by January 31 of each year, a 
report which shall include— 

(1) a comprehensive description of the ac- 
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tivities and accomplishments of the Com- 
mission during the immediately preceding 
year; and 

(2) all the findings and recommendations 
made by the Commission pursuant to sec- 
tion 202, together with the responses made 
to its recommendations by the appropriate 
Federal agencies. 

COORDINATION WITH OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES 

Sec. 205. The Commission shall have access 
to all studies and data compiled by Federal 
agencies regarding marine mammals. With 
the consent of the appropriate Secretary or 
Agency head, the Commission may also uti- 
lize the facilities or services of any Federal 
agency and shall take every feasible step to 
avoid duplication of research and other ef- 
forts in carrying out the purposes of this 
Act. 

ADMINISTRATION OF COMMISSION 

Sec. 206. The Commission, in carrying out 
its responsibilities under this title, may— 

(1) employ and fix the compensation of 
such personnel; 

(2) acquire, furnish, and equip such office 
space; 

(3) enter into such contracts or agreements 
with other organizations, both public and 
private, including the Committee; and 

(4) incur such necessary expenses and ex- 
ercise such other powers, 


as are consistent with and reasonably re- 
quired to perform its functions under this 
title. Financial and administrative services 
(including those related to budgeting, ac- 
counting, financial reporting, personnel, and 
procurement) shall be provided the Commis- 
sion by the General Services Administration, 
for which payment shall be made in advance, 
or by reimbursement from funds of the Com- 
mission in such amounts as may be agreed 
upon by the Chairman and the Administra- 
tor of the General Services Administration. 


AUTHORIZATIONS 


Sec. 207. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year in which this 
title is enacted and for the next two fiscal 
years thereafter such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out this title, but the sums ap- 
propriated for any such year shall not exceed 
$1,000,000. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 196—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION COM- 
MENDING THE CHAIRMAN AND 
MEMBERS OF THE FEDERAL POW- 
ER COMMISSION 


(Referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce.) 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit today for myself, the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. Hansen), and the Sena- 
tor from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS), a sense 
of the Senate resolution to commend the 
chairman and members of the Federal 
Power Commission. 

This Nation uses more energy than 
any country in the world. For the past 
5 years clean-burning fuels have been in 
increasing demand. Natural gas, a com- 
modity once in abundant supply, is such 
a fuel. Over the past 3 years, our country 
has produced and used more natural gas 
than was added to reserves during the 
same period. 

The cause for this situation arose from 
@ system of price regulation imposed on 
the natural gas industry in the 1950's. 
While other energy-producing fuel 
prices continued to increase, natural gas 
has been held to an inordinately low- 
price structure. Because of its low price 
and its clean-burning energy source, the 
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demand for this commodity has risen 
sharply. 

Now our Nation is beginning to face 
what could be a tremendous shortage 
of energy. More and more suppliers of 
natural gas and electricity, which is 
largely produced by burning fossil fuels 
or natural gas, have announced that they 
are no longer able to commit their en- 
ergy for other than single-family pur- 


poses. 

Mr. President, the actions over the past 
months by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion indicate that they are aware of the 
problems resulting into the low price of 
natural gas and are continuing to work 
toward providing an adequate pricing 
structure to encourage development and 
exploration of more reserves. 

The resolution (S. Res. 196) reads as 
follows: 

S. Res. 196 

Whereas the United States has been pro- 
ducing and using more natural gas than has 
been added to reserves for the past three 
years, which has resulted in numerous turn- 
downs of additional service requests because 
of an inadequate supply, and 

Whereas an inadequate supply of domes- 
tically produced natural gas will result in an 
unnecessarily high cost of energy to the con- 
sumers of the United States, and 

Whereas the Chairman and members of 
the Federal Power Commission have been 
working to provide more incentives to im- 
prove the natural gas supply position of the 
United States, Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the sense of the Senate is 
that the Chairman and the members of the 
Federal Power Commission be commended 
for their efforts to increase the supply of 


Natural Gas and that they be encouraged 
to continue in their efforts to provide better 
incentives for exploring, drilling, producing, 
and transporting natural gas to consuming 
areas, 


REVENUE ACT OF 1971— 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 703 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. GAMBRELL. Mr. President, I am 
submitting an amendment to the amend- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore), and oth- 
ers—Amendment No. 692—to H.R. 10947, 
the Revenue Act of 1971. I ask unani- 
mous consent that my amendment be 
printed in full at this point in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 703 


On page 26, after line 25, insert the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“Sec. 1012. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, no candidate of a major politi- 
cal party shall be eligible to receive any pay- 
ments under Sec. 1006 hereof unless nomi- 
nated by a political party whose national 
committee shall be composed of members 
of such party who are selected from the sev- 
eral states, at not less than two-year inter- 
vals, by the democratic process, and unless 
such members are fairly apportioned among 
the several states. One individual may rep- 
resent more than one State on any such 
committee, and more than one individual 
on such committee may represent the same 
state, so long as the constituency of each 
such individual shall be fairly apportioned. 

Section Two. Definitions: 

(a) “National Committee” means any or- 
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ganization which manages the affairs of a 
political party when said party is not meet- 
ing in a national convention to nominate 
candidates for President and Vice President 
of the United States. If such management 
responsibility resides in, or is delegated to 
more than one committee or organization, 
each such committee or organization shall 
be deemed to be a “national committee”. 

(b) “Democratic process” means: 

(1) Election by members of the public in 
the constituency who are eligible to vote in 
federal elections; 

(2) Election by members of the political 
party in the constituency, if such election is 
conducted in a manner which protects equal- 
ly the opportunity of each member of said 
party who is eligible to vote in federal elec- 
tions to participate in the election process; or 

(3) Selection by a caucus, committee or 
convention of a political party if such cau- 
cus, committee or convention shall have been 
fairly apportioned and if the members of 
such caucus or committee or the delegates 
to such convention were selected in a man- 
ner which protects equally the opportunity 
of each member of such party, who is eligible 
to vote in federal elections, to participate in 
the process by which such members or dele- 
gates are selected. 

(c) “Members” shall mean who are 
deemed to be such under applicable law, or 
party rule adopted pursuant to law. 

(d) “Fairly apportioned” shall mean pro- 
portionately equal apportionment to geo- 
graphic areas or districts in accordance with 
either: 

(1) Population of the total constituency, 
or 

(2) Enumeration of party constituents 
within the total constituency. 

(e) “Enumeration of party constituents” 
shall mean the average number of electors 
who have voted for candidates of such party 
in the most recent contested general elec- 
tions for the President of the United States, 
and for United States Senator and Governor 
(if there have been such elections), during 
not less than the previous six years, and giv- 
ing equal weight to such electors in each of 
such elections. 

(f) “State” means each of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 
lands, Guam, and the Canal Zone. 


Mr. GAMBRELL. Mr. President, the 
purpose of my amendment is to encour- 
age more democratic participation in the 
affairs of the major national political 
parties. My amendment would require 
that the two principal national political 
parties have democratically selected and 
fairly apportioned national committees 
in order for their candidates for Presi- 
dent to qualify for campaign financing 
under the Pastore amendment. 

On July 14, of this year, I introduced 
a bill identified as S. 2265, to provide 
for the fair and equitable apportion- 
ment of delegates to conventions held 
for the purpose of nominating candi- 
dates for the offices of President and Vice 
President, and for other purposes. My 
statement in connection with the intro- 
duction of S. 2265 is found in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD for July 14. 

The amendment which I am offering 
today carries forward a portion of that 
proposed legislation. I ask unanimous 
consent that my statement on July 14 
along with a copy of the “National Po- 
litical Conventions Act” which I intro- 
duced at that time, be included in the 
Record at the end of my remarks today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ALLEN). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See exhibit 1). 
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Mr. GAMBRELL. Mr. President, what 
I stated on that occasion is equally ap- 
plicable to the proposal which I ofer 
today. 

Our National Democratic Party has 
gone through a process of reform with 
respect to its convention delegates, and 
these reform procedures are being im- 
posed on State democratic organizations 
throughout the country. There is abso- 
lutely no reason why similar reforms 
should not be imposed upon the national 
committees of our two major political 
parties in this country. The principal po- 
litical organs of our National Govern- 
ment would become more responsive to 
public sentiment, and would have fewer 
of the attributes of manipulated political 
machines. 

My amendment simply provides that, 
in order to participate in funds available 
for national presidential campaigns un- 
der the Pastore amendment, a candidate 
for President must have been nominated 
by a party whose national committee is 
fairly apportioned and selected by a dem- 
ocratic process. 

“Fairly apportioned” means apportion- 
ment among the States, either by popu- 
lation, or by party constituency—meas- 
ured by voting strength of presidential, 
senatorial, and gubernatorial elections. 

“Democratic process” means election 
by the public, or by members of the polit- 
ical party, or by a convention which is 
fairly apportioned. In every case, a full 
opportunity must be given for participa- 
tion by all persons eligible to vote in 
Federal elections. 

These are substantially the same re- 
forms as have been adopted by the Na- 
tional Democratic Party for the selec- 
tion of delegates to its national conven- 
tion. There could hardly be objection to 
adopting the same requirements for its 
national committee as are made for its 
national convention. 

I call on all of my colleagues to support 
this political reform which should inspire 
public confidence in the activities of na- 
tional political parties. 

EXHIBIT 1 
NATIONAL POLITICAL CONVENTION ACT 

Mr. GAMBRELL. Mr. President, approxi- 
mately 1 year from today the Democratic 
National Convention will assemble at Miami 
Beach, Fla., for the purpose of nominating 
the candidates of that party for the offices of 
President and Vice President of the United 
States and the adoption of that party’s cam- 
paign platform for the presidential elections 
in 1972. Shortly after that convention, the 
Republican National Convention will meet 
for similar purposes. 

While both meetings may appear at this 
time to be a safe distance off, within which 
any needed imperfections in their makeup 
can be identified and disposed of, we all 
recognize that actually the time is very short 
in terms of the time required to effect re- 
forms and adjustments in a national political 
institution. The processes of delegate selec- 
tion are now in the process of formulation 
within both national political parties, and 
the actual election or selection of delegates 
will commence shortly after the first of Jan- 
uary 1972, now only a few months away. 

Recent developments affecting both of our 
national political parties, as well as experi- 
ences at both party conventions in the past, 
lead me to conclude that certain basic re- 
forms should be established as a matter of 
national policy for all national political par- 
ties, and should be inserted into the presi- 
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dential nominating system at tne earliest 
possible time. 

There may have been a time when these 
conventions were the private affair of the 
political upper crust of this country. Other 
than the names of the nominees and the 
party's platform, what took place at the con- 
vention was little known and understood by 
the average citizen, and was thought by 
many political leaders and citizens alike, to 
be no business of the average man. 

With the advent of television, and a better 
informed, and I might say more concerned 
citizenry, national political conventions have 
become a better understood mechanism in 
our system of government. Unfortunately, 
what these conventions have become known 
for and understood to be, is, on the one 
hand, a cut and dried performance with a 
predetermined grand finale or, on the other 
hand, a raucous public spectacle more akin 
to a cowboys and Indians movie. In either 
event, the citizen back home hardly has the 
impression of the serious business of select- 
ing the leadership for the most powerful 
country in the world, through the orderly 
workings of a democracy. 

In my judgment, the serious and con- 
cerned citizens of this country, especially its 
young people, want to be accorded a full and 
fair measure of participation in national po- 
litical conventions, and want these conven- 
tions to be conducted on a fair and orderly 
basis, free of hypocritical showmanship and 
political opportunism. 

Also, in my judgment, the establishment 
of a clear national policy for fair representa- 
tion to all citizens at such conventions, with 
delegates who are selected on a democratic 
basis will reduce to a minimum the problems 
of internal and external disorder at these 
conventions. 

It is with this in mind that I have today 
introduced a bill to be called “The National 
Political Parties and Conventions Act of 
1971.” The purpose of the bill is to provide 
all persons, States, and sections of the coun- 
try with an equal opportunity for participa- 
tion in the national conventions and the 
management of national political parties. 

The act provides: 

First. For apportionment of delegates to 
national political conventions among the 
States represented, on a one-man, one-vote 
basis, in accordance with total population. 

Second. For the apportionment of national 
committee membership on the same basis. 

Third. For the selection of national con- 
vention delegates and national committee 
members by democratic processes. 

Fourth. For uniform enforcement of na- 
tional convention rules among delegates and 
delegations. 

Fifth. That bribery of a convention dele- 
gate shall be a felony. 

The apportionment, and the processes of 
selection, of national committee members, 
and national convention delegates, have been 
the subject of increasing controversy affect- 
ing both political parties. Both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican Parties are defendants 
in pending litigation respecting the appor- 
tionment of convention delegates. Lower 
Federal courts have given conflicting answers 
as to the requirements of law regarding the 
such apportionment. One can hardly predict 
with any feeling of certainty what the ulti- 
mate answer from the courts might be, and 
when it will be forthcoming. However, I 
think it is safe to say that courts will only 
tell us what is permissible in this respect, 
but will fail to give any positive guidelines, 
so that the ultimate question, unless settled 
by Federal legislation, will continue to irri- 
tate and disrupt the proceedings of both 
parties. 

And what is true with respect to the appor- 
tionment of delegates at national conven- 
tions, is true, and possibly more of an irrita- 
tion, in regard to representation on the na- 
tional committees of our national political 
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parties, which control the affairs of these 
parties in the four year interims between 
conventions. 

The yardstick for apportionment of dele- 
gates and national committee members which 
I have suggested, the one-man, one-vote 
measure based on total population, is one 
which is distinctly fair and equal, easy to 
administer, and one which will keep our na- 
tional political parties broadly representa- 
tive, rather than being continually narrowed 
and self-centered in their points of view. 

The requirement of democratic processes, 
either by primaries or by truly representa- 
tive conventions, should also be a matter of 
unequivocal national policy. 

It might be said that the subject matter 
of this bill is the private province of the 
parties themselves, to be settled within the 
four walls, to the satisfaction of those who 
wish to play a major part in party activity. 
The adoption of this attitude would be to 
ignore the lessons of recent history in this 
country which reject the ideas that political 
party activities are the exclusive playgrounds 
of public and party officers, and that the peo- 
ple are satisfied to accept whatever political 
fare may be yielded by the existing system. 

There is a broad movement within the 
country to reform our political parties and 
political institutions. The reapportionment 
decisions of the Supreme Court and other 
Federal courts are well known, and the prin- 
ciple of one-man, one-vote in a represent- 
ative democracy has become a constitutional 
mandate. The Supreme Court has also, for 
many years, recognized that nominating 
processes which are sanctioned by State law 
are subject to Federal regulation under the 
14th amendment of the U.S. Constitution. 
The provisions of this bill do not intrude un- 
duly upon the internal affairs of any political 
party. They simply establish broad guide- 
lines assuring equality and fair play in the 
nominating and the governing processes. 

The National Democratic Party, and many 
State democratic parties, including that of 
my own State of Georgia, are in the process 
of reforming their own rules and procedures. 
The requirements of a democratic method of 
delegate selection is one of those which has 
been adopted by the National Democratic 
Party. 

As chairman of the State democratic party 
in Georgia I had the opportunity of in- 
stitutiing a complete overhaul of our State 
party organization, including the processes 
of national convention delegate selection. 
What is proposed in this bill is entirely con- 
sistent with what is being done in Georgia, 
and what is being done in the National] 
Democratic Party. 

I am not familiar with the organization, 
structure, nor the delegate selection proc- 
esses of the National Republican Party. How- 
ever, I do not see how the Republican Party, 
or any of its leaders, could possibly disagree 
with the requirements of this bill if they 
believe in the democratic process, fair repre- 
sentation, and equal protection of the law. 

Other provisions of the bill assure that 
convention rules and procedures will be clear- 
ly established in advance, will be uniformly 
applied, and strictly enforced. Many fimes in 
the past, delegations selected for a con- 
vention in good faith, have been excluded 
from participation under rules, and polit- 
ical compromises developed on the conven- 
tion floor. The certain knowledge that rules 
will be equally and uniformly enforced 
throughout the convention, will further 
minimize the possibility of disorder and ad- 
verse public reaction. 

Finally, the introduction of completely 
democratic processes of delegate selection is 
very likely to result in the selection of many 
“little people” and those without previous 
political identification. If these conventions 
are to be responsive to public sentiment, and 
are to gain in public confidence and respect, 
the selection of such persons is very much to 
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be desired. However, there may be some 
temptation upon powerful political and eco- 
nomic forces to bring pressures on these in- 
dependent convention delegates contrary to 
their own principles, and contrary to the 
wishes of their constituents. For this reason, 
the proposed bill makes bribery of a con- 
vention delegate a felony, and imposes severe 
criminal penalties as a means of avoiding 
corrupting influences in connection with con- 
vention activities. 

Mr. President, it goes without saying that 
I believe that legislation of this type is ur- 
gently required in the public interest. The 
average American intensely wishes to have 
a meaningful part in the selection of his 
party’s candidate for President, and in the 
establishment of its policies. In viewing the 
proceedings of our national political parties 
and conventions, he has a haunting feeling 
that things are not right, but also feels help- 
less to do anything about it. These impor- 
tant considerations should not be left to 
the inadequate processes of the court sys- 
tem to be worked out, and the citizens should 
not be relegated to “political remedies” which 
he is powerless to effect. By adopting the 
simple guidelines set forth in this bill, the 
average American citizen is put back in the 
driver’s seat in the political affairs of this 
country, each on an equal basis with the 
other. Surely no one will quarrel with an 
objective such as that. 

I plan to submit this proposal to the lead- 
ership of both parties, and invite any Mem- 
ber of the Senate, of either party, to join me 
in cosponsoring this bill. 

In any event, I hope that those in charge 
of such matters, will see that the bill re- 
ceives prompt and thorough consideration, A 
delay of more than several months in its 
enactment, is in effect to defer these vital 
reforms for at least another 4 years. 

Mr. President, I send the bill to the desk 
for appropriate reference and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as fol- 
lows: 

S. 2265 


A bill to provide for the fair and equitable 
apportionment of delegates to conven- 
tions held for the purpose of nominating 
candidates for the offices of President and 
Vice President, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Conrgess assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “National Political 
Conventions Act.” 


DECLARATION 


Src. 2. The Congress finds that conven- 
tions held by national political parties for 
the purpose of nominating candidates for 
the offices of President and Vice President 
constitute an integral part of the process by 
which such officers are chosen by the people 
of the United States. It is the purpose of this 
Act to provide equal protection of the laws 
and due process of law in that process by 
requiring that delegates from the several 
States to such conventions be apportioned 
among the several States on a fair and equl- 
table basis, by requiring the composition of 
the national committees of such parties to 
refiect fairly the distribution of population 
among the several States, by requiring the 
promulgation, within a reasonable time be- 
fore each such convention is held, of the 
rules under which such convention shall be 
conducted, and otherwise to improve and 
protect the integrity of the convention nom- 
ination process. 

DEFINITIONS 


Src. 3. As used in this Act, the term— 

(1) “national political party” means a 
political party members of which were can- 
didates for election as electors of the Presi- 
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dent on the official ballot of more than 19 
States in the most recent election held for 
the election of presidential electors; 

(2) “national committee” means the or- 
ganization which manages the affairs of a na- 
tional political party, or, if such responsibil- 
ity resides in or is delegated to more than one 
committee or organization, each such com- 
mittee or organization; 

(3) “democratic process” means— 

(A) election by the members of the pub- 
lic who are eligible to vote in Federal elec- 
tions; 

(B) election by members of a political 
party, if such election is conducted in a 
manner which protects equally the oppor- 
tunity of each member of such party, who is 
eligible to vote in Federal elections, to par- 
ticipate in the selection process; or 

(C) selection by a caucus, committee, or 
convention of a political party if the members 
of such caucus or committee, or the dele- 
gates to such convention, were selected in 
@ manner which protects equally the oppor- 
tunity of each member of such party, who 
is eligible to vote in Federal elections, to par- 
ticipate in the process by which such mem- 
bers or delegates are selected; 

(4) “convention”, except as used in para- 
graph (3), means a convention held by a 
national political party for the purpose of 
nominating candidates for election to the 
offices of President and Vice President; and 

(5) “State” means each of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 
lands, Guam, and the Canal Zone. 


APPORTIONMENT OF CONVENTION DELEGATES 


Sec. 4. (a) Each national political party 
which meets in convention shall apportion 
delegates to such convention among the 
States represented there on the basis of the 
population of such States as determined by 
the most recent decennial census. 

(b) Each such party shall require that— 

(1) delegates be selected by a democratic 
process; 

(2) not more than 20 percent of the dele- 
gates from any State shall be chosen from 
such State at large; and 

(3) not less than 80 percent of the dele- 
gates from any State shall be chosen from, 
and by residents of, districts within such 
State— 

(A) the population of which is not in 
excess of the average population of the dis- 
tricts within such State from which Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives may be 
elected; and 

(B) which are substantially equal in popu- 
lation. 

(c) Any delegate chosen from a district 
from which a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives may be elected shall be held 
and considered to have been chosen in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of paragraph 
(3) of subsection (b), if all delegates to 
whom such paragraph applies from the same 
State are so chosen. 

(d) Each State shall be entitled to at least 
one delegate. 


APPORTIONMENT OF NATIONAL COMMITTEES 


Sec. 5. Each national political party shall 
provide that its national committee shall 
be composed of members of the party from 
the several States selected by a democratic 
process and so apportioned as to refiect the 
distribution of population among the sev- 


eral States. One individual may represent 
more than one State on any such committee 
if each individual on such committee rep- 
resents areas of substantially equal popula- 
tion. If more than one individual on any 
such committee represents the same State, 
each such individual shall be chosen from 
districts of substantially equal population 
within such State. 
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PROMULGATION OF CONVENTION RULES 

Sec. 6. (a) Each national political party 
shall promulgate rules governing— 

(1) the selection and apportionment of 
delegates to its convention by a democratic 
process; 

(2) the procedure for challenging the right 
of any delegate or delegation to participate 
in such convention; and 

(3) convention procedures generally. 

(b) Rules promulgated under paragraph 
(2) of subsection (a) shall, in addition to 
any other provisions, permit the challenge 
of the right of any delegate or State delega- 
tion to participate in such convention by 
any other delegate or State delegation to 
such convention whether or not the chal- 
lenging delegate or State delegation is being 
challenged. 

(c) Rules promulgated by a national po- 
litical party with respect to its convention 
shall be applied equally and with uniformity 
to all delegates and all State delegations. 

(d) Rules promulgated under this section 
shall be promulgated not less than 120 days 
prior to the date on which the convention 
convenes, but shall be subject to change 
after promulgation in accordance with pro- 
cedures established by the party by which 
they were promulgated. 


PENALTY FOR UNFAIRLY INFLUENCING 
DELEGATES 

Sec. 7. No person shall offer or attempt to 
offer to any delegate to a convention held by 
& national political party any inducement in 
money, property, or other benefits in order to 
influence any vote of such delegate at such 
convention, and no such delegate shall ac- 
cept or receive any such inducement. Viola- 
tion of the provisions of this section is pun- 
ishable by imprisonment for not less than 
one nor more than three years, by a fine not 
less than $1,000 nor more than $10,000, or 
both. 


JURISDICTION OF FEDERAL COURTS 


Sec. 8. In addition to any other District 
Court of the United States having jurisdic- 
tion, the District Court of the United States 
for the district within which a convention of 
a national political party is being held, of 
within which is located the designated site 
of such a convention, and the District Court 
of the United States for the District of Co- 
lumbia shall have jurisdiction to entertain 
and adjudge any claim of violation of this 
Act, and any claim of violation of rights 
under the Constitution of the United States 
at or In connection with such convention. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 9. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b), this Act shall take effect upon the 
date of its enactment. 

(b) The provisions of sections 4, 5, and 
6(a)(1) shall take effect with respect to 
any national political party on the earlier 
of— 

(1) the date of the adjournment of its 
convention next held after the date of en- 
actment of this Act; or 

(2) September 1, 1972. 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec. 10. If any provision of this Act, or 
the application thereof to any person or 
circumstance, is held invalid, the validity 
of the remainder of the Act and the appli- 
cation of such provision to other persons 
and circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby. 


ARTHUR BARRIAULT 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, we 
have heard much criticism of the press— 
the news media—in recent times, but I 
would like to pay tribute to a corre- 
spondent named Arthur Barriaut, who 
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has covered Congress almost continu- 
ously for more than 20 years. He is a 
correspondent from NBC—which is inci- 
dental. The important fact is that he has 
proved, over all these years, that he is a 
reporter without prejudice, without ran- 
cor, and possessed of perhaps the rarest 
of all attributes—true integrity. 

I feel I can speak this way, not be- 
cause I have known Mr. Barriault for a 
long time, nor because I know of his 
honesty and straight forwardness, but 
primarily because I was once a reporter 
myself, and I know these characteristics 
are not only questioned at this point, but 
considered rare. 

Mr. Barriault is the exception that 
proves the rule, some may say. The fact 
is that these characteristics really are 
not rare among the men and women who 
cover the Congress, the country, and the 
world. But Mr. Barriault is a rare hu- 
man being. He has these characteristics 
to a remarkable degree. And I congratu- 
late him on his 57th birthday. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 10947) to 
provide a job development investment 
credit, to reduce individual income taxes, 
to reduce certain excise taxes, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER The 
amendment will be stated. 

The amendment is not in order. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that it 
may be in order for the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona to offer two 
amendments at this time, with the 
understanding that the time on each of 
the amendments not exceed 5 minutes, 
the time to be equally divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent that, in view of the 
fact that, as far as I know, there are no 
more welfare or social security amend- 
ments that any Senator plans to offer, 
we not receive any more welfare or social 
security amendments to the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, what was the 
request? 

Mr. LONG. In view of the fact that, 
as far as I know, there are no more wel- 
fare and social security amendments that 
anyone intends to offer; we agree that 
no more welfare and social security 
amendments to the bill will be enter- 
tained, 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Why do we not make 
it apply to other nongermane amend- 
ments as far as the bill is concerned, such 
as having to do with campaign financ- 
ing, for example? 

Mr. LONG. I suppose I will have to 
withhold my request. The Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. HARTKE) introduced an 
amendment and I heard him say that he 
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would not plan to insist on it if others 
did not insist on theirs. I thought for 
the moment we were through with social 
security amendments. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I am in sympathy with 
what the chairman is trying to do. I 
voted with him to table that amendment. 

The only thing is that I am more con- 
sistent with my principle and I would 
like to apply it across the board and not 
only to social security but also to cam- 
paign financing. 

Mr. LONG. I am not offering the 
amendment having to do with campaign 
financing. I would be proud to be a spon- 
sor of it. I will have something to say on 
it and will vote for it. I thought we were 
beyond social security and welfare 
amendments. I am told there are no 
longer any welfare and social security 
amendments, and those are considered 
revenue amendments, that anyone in- 
tends to offer. That being the case, we 
could close that matter. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Even though I would 
like to apply it across the board and not 
myself on behalf of other Senators to 
agree to that. 

I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to ask the Senator from Arizona a 
question. Are we having any rollcall votes 
on this amendment? 

Mr. FANNIN. No. This is a simple mat- 
ter that would insure an equitable cir- 
cumstance for air freight shippers under 
the DISC. The other amendment has 
to do with the House bill to facilitate the 
fianancing of ships and aircraft. That 
amendment would make the treatment 
elective on a vessel-by~-vessel or aircraft- 
by-aircaft basis to eliminate the “finan- 
cial institution” limitation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cranston). The first amendment of the 
Senator from Arizona will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment as follows: 

On ‘page 146, line 24, after the word 
“aboard” insert “airplanes owned and oper- 
ated by U.S. persons or”. 

On page 147, line 2, before the word 
“ships”, insert “airplanes or”. 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, this is a 
yery simple amendment and it includes 
and it would insure an equitable circum- 
stance for airfreight shippers under 
DISC: 

Section 994 of the bill provides for a 
DISC to derive taxable income attribu- 
table to the sale of export property in- 
cluding, under certain circumstances, 10 
percent of the export promotion ex- 
penses. However, “export promotion ex- 
penses” under this section includes only 
the cost. of shipping export property 
aboard U.S. ships. 

This amendment which I am propos- 
ing seeks to provide that these benefits 
shall also be applicable to that DISC 
that chooses to ship by U.S. air carriers. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, in my judg- 
ment the amendment is a good amend- 
ment. It was an oversight that we did 
not put it in the bill. Lam happy to sup- 
port the amendment. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I am ad- 
vised that the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson) might have an interest 
in this amendment. I wonder if that has 
been discussed with him? 

Mr. FANNIN. I think the Senator from 
Washington would be interested. 

Mr. LONG. Why do we not agree to it 
with the understanding that no motion 
to reconsider will be made tonight and 
if the Senator finds some reason to ob- 
ject it be reconsidered. 

Mr. FANNIN. I would be pleased to 
have it considered with that stipulation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do Sena- 
tors yield back their time? 

Mr. FANNIN. I yield back my time. 

Mr. LONG. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
second amendment to the Senator from 
Arizona will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 

On page 105, beginning with line 11, strike 
out all through line 2 on page 106 and in- 
sert: 

Sec. 315. IncoME From CERTAIN AIRCRAFT 
AND VESSELS. 

(a) Etection.—Section 861 (relating to in- 
come from sources within the United States) 
is amended by adding at the end thereor 
the following new subsection: 

“(e) ELECTION To TREAT INCOME From CER- 
TAIN AIRCRAFT AND VESSELS AS INCOME FROM 
SOURCES WITHIN THE UNITED STATES.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—For purpose of subsec- 
tion (a), if a taxpayer leases an aircraft de- 
scribed in section 48(a) (2) (B) (i) or a ves- 
sel described in section 48(a) (2) (B) (iit) to 
a United States person, and if such aircraft 
or vessel is manufactured or constructed in 
the United States, the taxpayer may elect, for 
any taxable year ending after the commence- 
ment of such lease, to treat all amounts in- 
cludible in gross income with respect to such 
aircraft or vessel, including gain from the 
sale or other disposition of such aircraft or 
vessel (whether during or after the period 
of any such lease), as income from sources 
within the United States. 

“(2) EFFECT OF ELECTION.—An election un- 
der paragraph (1) made with respect to any 
aircraft or vessel shall apply to the taxable 
year for which made and to all subsequent 
taxable years. Such election may not be re- 
voked except with the consent of the Secre- 
tary or his delegate. 

“(3) MANNER AND TIME OF ELECTION AND 
REVOCATION.—An election under paragraph 
(1), amd any revocation of such election, shall 
be made in such manner and at such time as 
the Secretary or his delegate prescribes by 
regulations.” 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—Section 381 
(c) (relating to items of the distributor or 
transferor corporation) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph; 

“(24) Elections under section 861(e) with 
respect to aircraft or vessels——If the acquir- 
ing corporation acquires an aircraft or ves- 
sel the income from which the distributor or 
transferor corporation has elected, under sec- 
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tion 861(e), to treat as from sources within 
the United States, the acquiring corporation 
shall, for purposes of section 861(e), be treat- 
ed as if it were the distributor or transferor 
corporation.” 

(c) EFFECTIVE Datre—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years ending after August 15, 1971, but only 
Mii respect to leases entered into after such 

ate. 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, the Com- 
mittee on Finance recommended an 
amendment to the House bill to facilitate 
the financing of ships and aircraft. A 
common method of financing the pur- 
chase of ships and aircraft is a leasing 
arrangement under which the party pro- 
viding the financing acquires the ship 
or aircraft and leases it to the ship oper- 
ator or air carrier, usually for most of 
its useful life. Ordinarily, accelerated 
depreciation results in a tax loss to the 
lessor in the early years, and unfortu- 
nately this tax loss operates to reduce the 
foreign tax credit of the lessor with re- 
spect to the lessor’s other foreign source 
income. In order to avoid this adverse 
impact on the foreign tax credit, the Fi- 
nance Committee provision treats leases 
of a ship or aircraft which are entered 
into by a financial institution principally 
as a financing transaction as resulting 
in interest for source of income pur- 
poses. The result is to treat such trans- 
actions as resulting in U.S. source in- 
come or loss rather than foreign source 
income or loss. 

It now appears, however, that the prob- 
lem is not confined to financial insti- 
tutions; other taxpayers are also en- 
gaged in leasing ships or aircraft, largely 
as a means of financing. Further, there 
are some difficulties in the manner that 
the Finance Committee provision oper- 
ates. It should be clear, for example, that 
if the initial tax losses on the lease are 
not treated as foreign source, so that 
they do not cut down the foreign tax 
credit, then subsequent taxable income 
from rental or sale of the vessel or air- 
craft also should not be foreign source 
income. This will prevent such income 
from increasing the foreign tax credit at 
a later time. 

Accordingly, I offer an amendment in 
place of the Finance Committee provision 
which would make the treatment elective 
on @ vessel-by-vessel or aircraft-by-air- 
craft basis and to eliminate the finan- 
cial institution limitation. An election 
once made to treat the lease as resulting 
in U.S. source income or loss would ordi- 
narily be irrevocable and would apply 
to all subsequent income or gain from 
lease or sale of the vessel or aircraft. It 
could be made only with respect to a ves- 
sel or aircraft manufactured or con- 
structed in the United States and leased 
to a U.S. person. The election would be 
available in the case of a vessel only, if 
the vessel was documented under the 
laws of the United States and operated 
in the foreign or domestic commerce of 
the United States, or, in the case of air- 
craft, if the aircraft was registered by the 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency and operated to and from the 
United States or under contract with the 
United States. Where all these conditions 
exist, the income or loss from ownership 
of the vessel or aircraft has sufficient 
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connection with the United States to be 
regarded, if the taxpayer so elects, as 
income or loss from U.S. sources regard- 
less of the physical location of the vessel 
or aircraft. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, what the 
Senator is offering is a redraft of lan- 
guage in the bill. It covers lessors other 
than financial institutions but, if they 
elect this provision it covers the entire 
period the lessor holds the ship or air- 
plane. It also covers any capital gains on 
the sale of the ship or plane: This amend- 
ment is an improvement in the commit- 
tee version of the bill. 

Mr. FANNIN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LONG. I support the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do Sena- 
tors yield back their time? 

Mr. FANNIN. I yield back my time. 

Mr. LONG. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENTS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have discussed with the distin- 
guished manager of the bill certain re- 
quests for time limitations on various 
amendments, which time limitations 
have been cleared with the respective 
authors of the amendments, They are as 
follows: I state this in the form of a 
unanimous-consent request. 

Before doing so, however, I wish to 
state that it is the desire of the joint 
leadership, I am sure, to expedite final 
action on the bill as soon as possible so 
that the defense appropriation bill can 
be made the pending order of business 
and so that other matters can be dis- 
posed of, hopefully, by the close of busi- 
ness Saturday, thus clearing the decks 
for taking up the phase II segment of 
the President’s economic package on 
Monday. 

The leadership would also hope to be 
able to complete action on phase II be- 
fore the Thanksgiving recess so that 
upon our return, following the Thanks- 
giving recess, the Senate could begin 
consideration of the two Supreme Court 
nominations. Therefore, I hope we can 
schedule various amendments which 
have been brought to my attention—and 
these are all of the amendments that I 
know of, with possible minor exceptions, 
following the action on the Pastore 
amendment, whenever that comes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that upon the disposition of the 
amendment by Mr. Pastore, the follow- 
ing amendments be considered in the 
order stated with the stated time limita- 
tions thereon: 

An amendment by Mr. Netson, No. 697, 
the so-called ADR amendment, on which 
there would be a time limitation of 1 
hour to be equally divided; to be fol- 
lowed by amendment No. 544 by Mr. 
NEtson, the so-called DISC amendment, 
on which there would be a 1-hour limi- 
tation; an amendment by Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
No. 674, which would be a DISC amend- 
ment—and he may not call it up at all— 
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on which there would be a 30-minute 
time limitation; an amendment by Mr. 
EAGLETON, No. 687, which deals with 
property tax paid by the elderly, on 
which there would be a time limitation 
of 30 minutes; an amendment by Mr. 
Cotton which has to do with the Presi- 
dent’s authority to impose quotas, on 
which there would be a 1-hour limita- 
tion; an amendment by Mr. Hansen, No. 
693 I am told, to permit an investment 
tax credit for drilling expenses, on which 
there would be a 1-hour limitation; 
ordered further, that the time on amend- 
ments in the second degree, motions, or 
appeals, with the exception of nondebat- 
able motions, in connection with any of 
the foregoing amendments, be limited to 
20 minutes; provided further that the 
time on any amendment, motion, or ap- 
peal—referred to heretofore—be equally 
divided between the mover of such and 
the manager of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, those amendments 
were identified by number with the ex- 
ception of which one? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I could 
not identify the amendment by Mr. 
Corton by number. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. What about the amend- 
ment by Mr. FULBRIGHT? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. That is 
No. 674. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the Senator is asking consent only 
on specific amendments on which he has 
been given some idea as to what the 
nature of the amendment will be. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. LONG. I will agree to that. I just 
do not want to agree to a limitaiton on 
any and all amendments to this bill, be- 
cause I have felt that one cannot tell 
what we might be asked to vote on when 
it might be something which Senators 
might want to oppose very vigorously. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. LONG. I find no objection with 
respect to those amendments. I compli- 
ment the Senator for his diligence in 
seeking unanimous-consent agreements 
to expedite the procedure. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the distinguished chairman. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have one final request, and the 
reason I did not include it was because 
the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER) 
did not indicate when he would cail it up. 
I would like to present that request at 
this time. 

I ask unanimous consent that at such 
time as the amendment by Mr. BAKER 
is called up, which is a so-called pro rata 
reduction amendment, there be a limita- 
tion of 1 hour, to be equally divided 
between the mover of such amendment 
and the manager of the bill. 

Mr. LONG. Pro rata amendment of 
what? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. That is 
all the information I have. 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I must 
withhold my consent to that. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I withdraw the request. 

Mr. LONG. A vague, general descrip- 
tion is all right, but that is not even a 
vague, general description. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ator is correct. I can appreciate his rea- 
son. I stated all that I knew about the 
amendment. 

Mr, LONG. Perhaps I can find out 
what the prorate is. 

I am sorry. I have had an explanation 
and still do not understand what it is, 
so we will find out what it is tomorrow. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the distinguished chairman and the able 
assistant Republican leader and the 
Chair and all Senators for their con- 
sideration and approval of the various 
requests. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD. of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the program for tomorrow is as 
follows: 

The Senate will convene at 8:30 a.m. 
Immediately following the recognition 
of the two leaders under the standing 
order, the distinguished Senator from 
Florida (Mr. CHILES) will be recognized 
for not to exceed 15 minutes, to be fol- 
lowed by the distinguished Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) for not to ex- 
ceed 15 minutes, at the conclusion of 
which the Senate will consider the 
amendment by Mr. Marutas, amendment 
No. 699. That should occur at about 9 
o’clock. 

Under the previous order, there will be 
1 hour on that amendment, the time to 
be equally divided between the distin- 
guished Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Martias) and the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Pastorr)—the 
amendment being an amendment in the 
second degree to the amendment by Mr. 
PASTORE, amendment No. 692. The vote 
will occur circa 10 o’clock a.m., and there 
is no question but that it will be a roll- 
call vote. 

Following the disposition of the amend- 
ment by Mr. Matuias to the amend- 
ment by Mr. Pastore, the Senate will 
continue to consider amendments and 
motions, if there be any, with respect 
to the Pastore amendment. There will 
be additional rollcall votes during the 
day. 

Upon the disposition of the amendment 
offered by Mr. PastorE—which will come, 
hopefully, at some reasonably early hour 
tomorrow, the Senate will then continue 
its consideration of the Revenue Act of 
1971, with several amendments to be 
called up and which have been sched- 
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uled tonight by unanimous consent, some 
or all of which will undoubtedly require 
rolicall votes. 

It is hoped that action can be com- 
pleted on this bill some time late to- 
morrow—reasonably late, and not too 
late—and if that can be done, then, of 
course, on Friday the Senate will take 
up the defense appropriation bill. But, 
in any event, action will continue on the 
unfinished business until it is completed, 
at which time the Senate will then take 
up the defense appropriation bill. 

There will be rollcall votes daily, 
through Saturday. 

The distinguished majority leader 
stated today that the Senate would be 
in session on Saturday and that there 
would be rollcall votes that day. 

In addition to the defense appropria- 
tion bill, there are various measures 
which need to be acted upon, if at all pos- 
sible, before the close of business on Sat- 
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urday afternoon, so as to enable the Sen- 
ate to take up phase II of the President’s 
economic proposals on Monday of next 
week. 

This is a rather ambitious program, 
but the Senate has made very good prog- 
ress thus far, in my judgment, and we 
can only hope it will continue to do so 
during the remaining 3 days of this week. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 8:30 A.M, 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
8:30 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
7 o’clock and 39 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
November 18, 1971, at 8:30 a.m. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate November 17, 1971: 
U.S. DISTRICT COURTS 

Charles M. Allen, of Kentucky, to be a U.S. 
district judge for the western district of Ken- 
tucky, vice Henry L Brooks, elevated. 

Clarence C. Newcomer, of Pennsylvania, to 
be a U.S. district judge for the eastern district 
of Pennsylvania, vice ©. William Kraft, Jr., 
retired. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 

Edgar R. Fiedler, of New York, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, vice Murray 
L. Weidenbaum, resigned. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate November 17, 1971: 
OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 


Phillip V. Sanchez, of California, to be Di- 
rector of the Office of Economic Opportunity. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES —Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Now let us strive after peace and help 
one another.—Romans 14: 19. 


“Mid all the traffic of the ways 
Turmoils without, within 
Make in my heart a quiet place, 
And come and dwell therein.” 


Living in our hearts, our Father, may 
we learn to love, to love Thee, and to love 
one another. Help us to triumph over the 
troubles that try us and the differences 
which divide us. May we have faith 
enough to forgive that our prayer may 
arise from a sincere heart. 

We pray for our country. Sustain our 
leaders and give them wisdom to make 
wise decisions. Strengthen our people 
that they may live together in good will, 
with justice and for freedom. 

We pray for the nations of the world. 
Make wars to cease and from ocean to 
ocean give us peace in our time, O Lord. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

With objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the amendment 
of the House to a bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 


8S. 708. An act for the relief of the village of 
Orleans, Vt. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 946) mak- 
ing further continuing appropriations 


for the fiscal year 1972, and for other 
purposes, disagreed to by the House; 
agrees to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
ELLENDER, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. PROXMIRE, 
Mr. INovYE, Mr. Younc, Mrs. SMITH, and 
Mr. Hruska to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 1828) entitled 
“An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act so as to establish a Con- 
quest of Cancer Agency in order to con- 
quer cancer at the earliest possible date”; 
requests a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
WILLIAMS, Mr. NELSON, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. 
CRANSTON, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
MONDALE, Mr. SCHWEIKER, Mr. JAVITS, 
Mr. Dominick, Mr. PAcKwoop, Mr. BEALL, 
and Mr. Tart to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 2672. An act to permanently exempt po- 
tatoes for processing from marketing orders. 


DEATH OF J. HOWARD EDMONDSON 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
sadness that I announce the untimely 
death this morning of former Oklahoma 
Governor and U.S. Senator J. Howard 
Edmondson, the brother of our dis- 
tinguished colleague, Ep EDMONDSON. 
Howard's sudden death from a heart 
attack is a shock to his former colleagues 
in the Oklahoma congressional delega- 
tion, The dedication and ability with 
which he served our State will be greatly 
missed by those of us who knew and 
worked with him. I know that all Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
join me in extending our deepest sym- 
pathy to the Edmondson family. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that Members have 


5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked and deeply saddened at the news 
of Howard Edmondson’s untimely death 
this morning. Howard was my longtime 
friend. He was the only brother of our 
beloved colleague, Ep. He and Ep were ex- 
tremely close both personally and polit- 
ically at the time of Howard’s death. 
Howard was running Ep’s campaign for 
the U.S. Senate before he died, as Ep had 
run his for Governor 13 years ago. I was 
with Ep shortly after the announcement 
this morning, and I can only say that our 
personal loss is a great loss for the people 
of Oklahoma. 

Howard Edmondson was a towering 
figure in our State. He served the people 
of Oklahoma well as Governor and as 
U.S. Senator, and the citizens of our State 
will benefit for years to come from the 
vital government reforms instituted dur- 
ing his 4 years as Governor. 

Howard's death is a grievous personal 
loss for me, and Mrs. Albert joins me in 
extending deepest condolences to How- 
ard’s wife Jeanette, his children, his 
mother, his sisters, and Ep. 

Howard will be sorely missed, as a 
trusted friend and a great citizen of Okla- 
homa. He died in the prime of life, a life 
crowned with extraordinary achieve- 
ments, and promising extraordinary ac- 
complishments for the future. We thank 
the Almighty for giving this brilliant 
young man the opportunity to pass our 
way in our time. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks in the Recorp on the pass- 
ing of the late Hon. J. Howard Edmond- 
son. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 
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DUTY-FREE ENTRY OF UPHOL- 
STERY, REGULATORS, NEEDLES, 
AND PINS 


Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the immedi- 
ate consideration of the bill (H.R. 640) 
to amend the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States to permit the importation 
of upholstery regulators, upholsterer’s 
regulating needles, and upholsterer’s 
pins free of duty, which was unanimously 
reported to the House by the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and it is not my intention to object, I do 
so to yield to the chairman of the com- 
mittee for an explanation. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
H.R. 640 would provide duty-free treat- 
ment for imports of upholstery regula- 
tors, upholsterer’s regulating needles, and 
upholsterer’s pins by establishing a new 
item 651.06 in the Tariff Schedules of 
the United States—TSUS—under which 
all imports of these articles would be free 
of duty. 

The committee was informed that there 
is no commercial production of these 
articles in the United States and that 
the domestic upholstery trade is depend- 
ent on imports of these articles. Imports 
of upholstery regulators and upholsterer’s 
pins and regulating needles are not sepa- 
rately reported. However, it is known that 
the volume of such imports is small. 

A bill similar to H.R. 640—H.R. 10875 
of the 91st Congress—was approved by 
the House unanimously and passed by 
the Senate with an unrelated amend- 
ment. The House did not concur in the 
Senate amendment and H.R. 10875 died 
on adjournment of the 91st Congress. At 
the time the committee considered H.R. 
10875 in the last Congress, it received 
favorable reports from the Departments 
of Labor, Commerce, Treasury, and 
State. No objection to H.R. 640 from any 
other source was received by the Com- 
mittee. 

The committee is unanimous in recom- 
mending passage of H.R. 640. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of H.R. 640 and wish to express my 
thanks to the Committee on Ways and 
Means for its consideration of this meas- 
ure and its unanimous recommendation 
that it be passed. 

I have been working since 1967 for the 
passage of this legislation which would 
make duty free the imports of unhol- 
stery regulators, and upholsterer’s pins. 
These items are not manufactured in the 
United States. Consequently the ration- 
ale of requiring a duty to protect domes- 
tic industry does not exist. Furthermore, 
the imposition of these duties penalizes 
the users of these items unnecessary, 
Every upholsterer of furniture and auto- 
mobiles requires these tools for his trade. 
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The duty-free importation of the items 
covered by the bill would serve to improve 
the competitive status of American in- 
dustry without harming any domestic 
producer. 

Similar legislation was passed unani- 
mously by the House near the close of the 
91st Congress but died in the adjourn- 
ment rush because of an unrelated 
amendment which was attached by the 
Senate. I am pleased it has reached the 
fioor of the House again and urge its 
prompt enactment. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I support H.R. 640, which would per- 
mit the duty-free importation of up- 
holstery regulators and upholsterer’s pins 
and regulating needles. 

This is essentially the same legisla- 
tion which was reported by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means and passed by 
the House last year. The Senate also 
passed the measure, but added an un- 
related amendment, in which the House 
did not concur. The legislation, there- 
fore, died in the 91st Congress. 

The upholstery regulators to which the 
bill refers are like knitting needles and 
are used to stuff furniture. They are 
dutiable at 11 percent ad valorem. The 
regulating needles are eyeless, about 12 
inches long, and are dutiable at 10 per- 
cent ad valorem. The pins are 3 inches 
in length, have a loop instead of a head, 
and are dutiable at 11 percent ad 
valorem. 

The committee was informed that 
there is no commercial production of 
these articles in the United States; there- 
fore, the domestic upholstery trade has 
to depend on imports—the volume of 
which has been small. 

When the committee considered this 
legislation in the 91st Congress, no ob- 
jection to it was registered, and favor- 
able reports were received from the De- 
partments of State, Treasury, Commerce, 
and Labor. 

The committee was unanimous in or- 
dering the bill reported, and I urge the 
House to pass it now. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


H.R. 640 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sched- 
ule 6, part 8, subpart E of the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States (19 U.S.C. 1202) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “upholstery regulators, 
and”, and by inserting “and upholstery reg- 
ulators, upholsterer’s regulating needles, and 
upholsterer’s pins,” after “other hand 
needles,” in the item description preceding 
item 651.01; 

(2) by striking out “and upholstery reg- 
ulators” in item 651.04; and 

(3) by inserting after item 651.05 the fol- 
lowing new item: 


* 651.06 Upholstery regulators, uphol- 
sterer’s regulating needles, 
and upholsterer’s pins. Free 
Src. 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply with respect 
to articles entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
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house, for consumption on or after the date 
of enactment of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


USE OF REED ACT FUNDS FOR CER- 
TAIN ADMINISTRATIVE PURPOSES 


Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill (H.R. 
6065) to amend section 903(c) (2) of the 
Social Security Act, which was unani- 
mously reported to the House by the 
Committee of Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I shall not object, I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas, the chairman 
of the committee, for a brief explanation. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas, I thank my 
friend for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of H.R. 6065 
is to extend for an additional 10 years 
the period during which States may ob- 
ligate, for administrative purposes, cer- 
tain funds transferred from excess Fed- 
eral unemployment tax collections. The 
bill was reported unanimously by your 
committee, and the administration sup- 
ports the bill. 

In 1954, title IX of the Social Security 
Act was amended by the Reed Act to 
provide that the excess of Federal un- 
employment tax collections over the 
amount needed for loans and for admin- 
istrative expenses be transferred to State 
unemployment accounts in the unem- 
ployment trust fund. The law permits 
the transferred funds to be used for 
employment security administrative ex- 
penses, under certain conditions includ- 
ing requirements that the money be 
specifically appropriated by the State 
legislature and be obligated within a lim- 
ited period after the date on which it was 
transferred to the State’s account, This 
period, which was originally set at 5 
years, was extended to 10 years in 1963 
and to 15 years in 1968. After this period, 
the money becomes part of the State’s 
reserve for benefit payments only. The 
effect of this bill would be to extend the 
period to 25 years after the funds were 
transferred. 

In 1954 when the provision for these 
transfers was enacted, it was anticipated 
on the basis of past experience that 
funds would be transferred to the States 
almost every year. Since then, however, 
several developments or changes have 
occurred, such as the demands that were 
made on the loan fund and the creation 
of the employment security administra- 
tion account and the extended benefits 
account, both of which must be built up 
to prescribed levels before funds can be 
credited to the States. As a result of these 
and other developments, funds have 
been credited to the States only in 3 cal- 
endar years, 1956, 1957, and 1958. No ad- 
ditional transfers are anticipated in the 
foreseeable future. 
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The funds that have been transferred 
under this authority have been used by 
the States primarily to acquire office 
space for use in operating the employ- 
ment security program. Thirty-eight 
States have used the funds to construct 
such office space. 

By using the transferred funds for 
buildings, States have been able to obtain 
more satisfactory facilities than would 
otherwise have been possible. Because 
these funds spent for building construc- 
tion can be repaid from current grants 
for rentals, which are credited to the 
State’s account in the unemployment 
trust fund, they become available again 
to construct additional buildings, but 
only within the period specified. After 
amortization through the rental grants, 
the State employment security agency 
gets the space rent free and Federal 
grants with respect to such space are 
made only for its operation and mainte- 
nance. 

Your committee is unanimous in rec- 
ommending enactment of this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I support H.R. 6065, a bill to extend 
for an additional 10 years the time dur- 
ing which the States may obligate cer- 
tain excess Federal unemployment tax 
collections for administrative purposes. 

Under the Reed Act, passed in 1954, 
Congress provided that Federal unem- 
ployment tax receipts not needed for 
administrative expenses or loans were to 
be credited to the individual State ac- 
counts in the unemployment trust fund. 
At the time the Reed Act was passed, it 
was anticipated that there would be bal- 
ances resulting in a spillover to the State 
funds for many years. However, subse- 
quent events, including greater demands 
on the loan fund and more recently, the 
enactment of the Federal extended 
unemployment benefits program, have 
placed greater demand on Federal un- 
employment tax resources and amounts 
have been returned to the States in only 
3 calendar years—1956, 1957, and 1958. 
No additional transfers are anticipated 
in the foreseeable future. 

The law permits the States to utilize 
the transferred balances for administra- 
tive expenses related to their unemploy- 
ment compensation program when a spe- 
cific appropriation is adopted by the 
State legislature. Many of the States 
have used the funds for the construc- 
tion of buildings used in the administra- 
tion of their unemployment compensa- 
tion programs. It is generally agreed that 
the use of these funds to buy land and 
construct buildings has resulted in an 
overall reduction in administrative costs 
payable from the proceeds of the Fed- 
eral tax and can be expected to do so in 
the future. This use of Reed Act funds 
has been salutary for the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States, as well as bene- 
ficiaries and the taxpayers. However, the 
Reed Act required that the amounts 
transferred to the States be expended 
for administrative purposes within 5 
years of the time of the transfer. This 
period has been extended on two prior 
occasions by the Congress, and this bill 
will provide an additional 10-year exten- 
sion. 

This bill extends a method of financ- 
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ing a part of our employment security 
program that experience has shown to be 
effective. I commend the bill, which was 
unanimously reported by the committee, 
to the House for approval. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 6065 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
903(c)(2) of the Social Security Act (42 
U.S.C, 1103(c)(2)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “fourteen preceding 
fiscal years,” in subparagraph (D) of the 
first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
“twenty-four preceding fiscal years,”’; 

(2) by striking out “such fifteen fiscal 
years” in subparagraph (D) of the first sen- 
tence and inserting in lieu thereof “such 
twenty-five fiscal years”; and 

(3) by striking out “fourteenth preceding 
fiscal year” in the second sentence and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “twenty-fourth pre- 
ceding fiscal year”. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT TAX IN 
CASE OF INSURANCE AGENTS RE- 
MUNERATED SOLELY BY COM- 
MISSIONS 


Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill (H.R. 
7577) to amend section 3306 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, which was 
unanimously reported to the House by 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I shall not object, I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas, the chair- 
man of the committee, for a brief ex- 
planation. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank my friend, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of H.R. 7577 
is to provide that the exclusion from 
the definition of the term “employment” 
under the Federal Unemployment. Tax 
Act of the services of insurance agents 
and solicitors who are compensated on a 
commission basis will be applied on a 
calendar-quarter basis rather than an 
annual basis or an individual pay period 
basis. This bill was reported unani- 
mously by your committee. The admin- 
istration supports the bill. 

Section 3306(c) (14) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 excepts from the 
meaning of the term “employment,” for 
the purposes of the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act, “service performed by an 
individual for a person as an insurance 
agent or as an insurance solicitor, if all 
such service performed by such indi- 
vidual for such person is performed solely 
by way of commission.” 
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By ruling, the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice applied this exception only in in- 
stances where all of the remuneration 
paid to an insurance agent or solicitor 
throughout the entire calendar year was 
remuneration solely by way of commis- 
sion. 

Under the ruling, in any case in which 
any other type of remuneration, in cash 
or in kind, is paid by an employer to 
an insurance agent or solicitor at any 
time during the calendar year, the em- 
ployer is liable for the tax with respect 
to all of the remuneration paid to the 
employee during the entire calendar 
year, including all remuneration by way 
of commission. For example, if an em- 
ployer conducts a training program and 
pays its agents a salary while participat- 
ing in such program, all of the earnings 
an agent receives from the employer, 
during the year, including commissions, 
is subject to the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act. 

Section 3306(d) of the code provides 
that where an employee performs tax- 
able services and also exempt services 
during a pay period, then the employee’s 
total services for that pay period will be 
treated as being exempt if more than 
half of those services are exempt. From 
this, it has been argued that present law 
contemplates that coverage or exemp- 
tion is to be determined on a pay period 
by pay period basis. As applied to insur- 
ance salesmen this would mean that a 
salary payment in one pay period would 
result in taxation only of that period’s 
compensation without affecting the com- 
pensation received during other pay 
periods in the year. 

This bill is intended to. resolve that 
controversy for the future. Under the 
bill, a salary payment in any calendar 
quarter would have the effect of making 
commission income for the entire cal- 
endar quarter subject to the Federal un- 
employment tax. At the same time, the 
bill would exempt from the Federal un- 
employment tax all commission income 
if that were the only type of remunera- 
tion paid by an employer to an insurance 
Salesman in a calendar quarter even 
though a salary payment was made to 
such salesman in another calendar quar- 
ter of the year. 

The bill would also adapt the provi- 
sions of section 3306(c) (14) to the sys- 
tem of collecting Federal unemployment 
taxes on a quarterly basis which was 
adopted under Public Law 91-53. This 
would avoid administration or collection 
problems that might arise under the ex- 
isting quarterly collections system and 
the Service’s ruling with respect to in- 
surance salesmen in cases in which a 
salary or bonus payment is made to an 
insurance salesman late in a calendar 
year. Such a payment could affect the 
validity and accuracy of tax payments 
and reports completed in good faith for 
earlier calendar quarters and could re- 
quire new computations and correcting 
adjustments in later reports. 

Mr. Speaker, your committee is unan- 
imous in recommending enactment of 
this legislation. The effect of the bill on 
coverage and unemployment tax reve- 
nues would be negligible. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I support H.R. 7577, which would 
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amend the exclusion from covered em- 
ployment under the Federal-State un- 
employment compensation program of 
insurance agents and solicitors com- 
pensated on a commission basis. 

The definition of employment in the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act excludes 
the services of an insurance agent or an 
insurance solicitor if all the services 
performed by the individual are per- 
formed solely by way of commission. The 
Internal Revenue Service has ruled that 
if any services are performed at any time 
during the calendar year by an insurance 
agent or solicitor on a salaried basis then 
all remuneration during the entire calen- 
dar year up to the wage base is subject 
to taxation. 

This created no real problem prior to 
1969 when unemployment taxes were col- 
lected on an annual basis for each calen- 
dar year. However, in 1969, Congress 
amended the law to provide for collection 
of the Federal unemployment tax on a 
quarterly basis. Employers are now con- 
fronted with a problem, since their tax 
liability for any of the first three quar- 
ters of the calendar year may be affected 
if an employee in the last quarter of the 
calendar year attends a training course 
for which he is paid on a salaried basis. 
Since the noncommission income of the 
last calendar quarter affects the liability 
for the entire year, amended returns 
must be filed and employers cannot file 
returns during the early calendar years 
with any certainty as to their accuracy. 

The bill before the House would amend 
the law to apply the criteria for the ex- 
clusion of insurance agents and solicitors 
on a calendar quarter basis correspond- 
ing to the period for which the tax is 
now paid. Under the law as amended by 
this bill, the liability would be computed 
each calendar quarter on the basis of 
whether the insurance salesman or solic- 
itor rendered any services on a noncom- 
mission basis during that particular 
calendar quarter. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill was unanimously 
reported by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. The measure proposes an amend- 
ment that will substantially improve. our 
unemployment compensation law and I 
feel it should be adopted. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 1577 

To amend section 3306 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) sec- 
tion 3306(c)(14) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to insurance agents 
remunerated solely by way of commission) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(14) service performed in a calendar 
quarter by an individual for a person as an 
insurance agent or as an insurance solicitor, 
if all such service performed by such in- 
diyidual for such person in such quarter is 
performed for remuneration solely by way of 
commission;". 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply to service performed in cal- 
endar quarters.ending after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LUMP-SUM DEATH PAYMENTS IN 
CERTAIN CASES WHERE INSURED 
INDIVIDUAL’S BODY IS UNAVAIL- 
ABLE FOR BURIAL 


Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill (H.R. 
10604) to amend title II of the Social 
Security Act to permit the payment of 
the lump-sum death payment to pay the 
burial and memorial services expenses 
and related expenses for an insured in- 
dividual whose body is unavailable for 
burial, which was unanimously reported 
to the House by the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right. to object, 
and I do not intend to object, I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas, the chair- 
man of the committee, for a brief 
explanation. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas, Mr. Speaker, 
the purpose of H.R. 10604 is to permit the 
payment of the social security lump-sum 
death payment to pay for memorial 
services expenses and related expenses 
for an insured individual whose body is 
not available for burial. The provisions 
of this bill would be effective only in the 
case of lump-sum death payments under 
title II of the Social Security Act made 
with respect to deaths which occurred 
after December 31, 1970. The bill was re- 
ported unanimously by your committee. 

Under present law, the social security 
lump-sum death payment is made to 
an insured person’s surviving spouse, 
whether or not his body is available for 
burial, if they were living together at 
the time of his death. Where no eligible 
spouse survives, the lump-sum death 
payment is contingent upon there being 
burial expenses. The payment can be 
made directly to the funeral home for 
any unpaid burial expenses upon the re- 
quest of the person who assumed respon- 
sibility for those expenses, or the pay- 
ment can be made as reimbursement to 
the person who is equitably entitled to 
the payment by reason of his having paid 
the burial expenses. In the latter cases, 
when the body is not available for burial 
or cremation, there can be no burial ex- 
penses, and therefore, the lump-sum 
death payment cannot be paid under the 
law: 

While there may be no burial expenses 
incurred when an insured person’s body 
is not recovered, the family often incurs 
expenses in connection with his death, 
such as expenses for a memorial service, 
@ memorial marker, or a site for a 
marker. Mr. Speaker, your committee 
believes that there is no valid reason for 
denying the lump-sum death payment to 
help defray the cost of such expenses. On 
the contrary, it is difficult to justify not 
paying the lump-sum in such instances, 
especially in those cases in which the 
death payment is the only social security 
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benefit that could be payable on the 
deceased person’s earnings record. Most 
of the current cases in which the body of 
the decedent is not recovered involve 
servicemen killed in action. 

Your committee believes that, because 
of the above considerations and because 
the cost of the change would be negligi- 
ble, the social security lump-sum death 
payment should be provided for equitably 
entitled individuals to the extent that 
they incur expenses customarily con- 
nected with a death, even though the 
body may be unavailable for burial. 

Mr. Speaker, your committee knows of 
no opposition to this bill and is unani- 
mous in recommending enactment of this 
legislation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin, I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, does this 
have to do with cremation? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. If the gen- 
tleman will yield, Mr. Speaker, no, it has 
to do solely with cases where death has 
occurred under circumstances that the 
body itself is not recovered and therefore 
cannot be buried or cremated. Under ex- 
isting law we make this lump-sum death 
payment in the cases in which a body 
is available for burial or cremation. Now 
we suggest that the money could be 
used for memorial purposes as well. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for his explanation. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I support H.R. 10604, which 
would amend title II of the Social Se- 
curity Act to permit payment of the 
lump-sum death benefit in certain cases 
in which the body of the insured is not 
available for burial. 

Under existing law, the lump-sum pay- 
ment can be made to a surviving spouse, 
whether or not the insured’s body is 
available for burial. But in cases where 
there is no eligible surviving spouse, the 
payment can be made only for burial 
expenses—either to a funeral director, at 
the request of the person who assumes 
responsibility for burial expenses, or as 
direct reimbursement to the person who 
actually paid the burial expenses. 

But when there is no surviving, eli- 
gible spouse, and there is no body avail- 
able for burial or cremation, the lump- 
sum payment cannot be made. 

It was called to the committee’s atten- 
tion that application of this provision is 
difficult to justify in some cases—for ex- 
ample, where a body is not available be- 
cause the insured was a serviceman killed 
in foreign action or where the insured 
was drowned and carried away by the 
sea. In these cases, the family of the 
insured nevertheless may incur certain 
death-connected expenses—such as the 
costs of a memorial service or marker— 
which would seem to warrant payment 
of the lump-sum benefit. 

The committee felt this is especially 
true where the lump-sum payment is the 
only possible social security benefit pay- 
able on the earnings record of the de- 
ceased. 

The committee, therefore, has unani- 
mously recommended enactment of this 
bill, which would allow payment of the 
lump-sum benefit, in the absence of both 
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the body and an eligible surviving spouse, 
to any equitably entitled person or per- 
sons as reimbursement for expenses in- 
curred in connection with the death of 
the insured. 

The bill obviously has limited appli- 
cation, and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has agreed with 
the committee that its costs would be 
negligible. 

Against this background, Mr. Speaker, 
I urge the House to pass H.R. 10604. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
most grateful to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means and the members of that com- 
mittee for the expeditious handling of 
H.R. 10604, which I introduced on Sep- 
tember 13, 1971. 

This bill is designed to correct an in- 
equity contained in the Social Security 
Act which falls most heavily upon the be- 
reaved relatives of deceased servicemen 
whose body cannot be recovered for 
burial. 

This situation was brought to my at- 
tention by my constituent, Mrs. Joseph 
Pickett of Whittier, Calif. Mrs. Pickett's 
son, Cpl. Robert Eugene Grantham, was 
killed as a result of enemy action in the 
A Shau Valley in Vietnam. His body was 
completely consumed in the flames of a 
helicopter which had exploded on impact 
with the ground. Mrs. Pickett was sub- 
sequently given a bronze plaque. How- 
ever the social security law did not pro- 
vide funds for a marker, a memorial serv- 
ice, or a memorial plot, through which 
to honor her son’s memory and service 
to his country. 

In her letters to me, Mrs. Pickett made 
it very clear that she seeks nothing for 
herself but only a change in the law to 
prevent additional grief and anxiety to 
others who might find themselves in the 
same position. 

To Mrs. Pickett, nothing could better 
demonstrate democracy in action than 
the passage of this bill. 

I insert in the Record the last letter 
which Mrs. Picket received from her 
son: 

Deak Mom: I joined the army because I 
believed in America. The Army tried to put 
me in Clerk school, but I told them I wanted 
to be in the infantry. Then I volunteered 
for jump school, They asked me to join the 
pathfinders but at the same time, they told 
me it meant Vietnam. Knowing this, I again 
volunteered because I thought I was really 
doing something for my country. I figured 
it was better than burning down my school. 
I will tell you, this being with your friend 
alive one minute and dead the next takes all 
the gung-ho-ness out of a person. I’ve seen 
some of the guys get sick and throw up when 
they hear that they have to go out. 

I know and they know the war is still on. 
The tax payers worry about being sure that 
we only shoot so many rounds per month, 
Let’s fight this war or get the hell out. 
We're tired of fighting a war with rules, no 
weapons and a limit in ammo. I feel like 
the war is something people talk about but 
never get off their behinds to do anything 
about it. I think it is time for the silent 
majority to make some noise. I'm sure if you 
were crawling through the brush and you 
couldn’t see 5 feet in front of you and you 
were being shot at, you would make noise 
ina hurry. 

I volunteered to go into the middle of 
two battalions of NVA along with five other 
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guys to get a body from a crashed helicopter. 
I’m no hero but all the guys here are the 
same way, we have a job to do. 

Mom, my new job, if you want to know, 
I did volunteer for it. Someone has to do it. 
I am the hunter of a hunter killer team 
and I ride in or pilot a very small helicopter 
at tree top level until the enemy fires at us 
then the larger gunships behind us come in 
to wipe out the enemy. I feel I am doing 
something for the war effort and maybe 
hurting some of those people that have hurt 
my friends. 

JANUARY 22 


My luck ended on Jan. 22 when my ship 
was badly shot up. I saw the VO’s rifle leaning 
against a tree and he got to it before I could 
get to my machine gun but we made it back 
to base. 

FEBRUARY 10 


This was another bad day—my luck was 
pretty good though. We were shot down by 
mistake by the South Vietnamese and not 
a scratch. 

FEBRUARY 16 


Dear Mom: I feel that I will make it home. 
I only have 97 days of flying left. Mom, if the 
army ever comes to tell you I’m missing in 
action, it only means one thing, I'm dead— 
they can't find my body. Mom, please don’t 
worry about me because I’m not worried 
about me. I'll do my best to stay alive but 
I'm not afraid to die. If I die, I'll be doing it 
for my country, friends and family so that 
my brother or friends never have to come 
over here to see what I've seen—lI've seen so 
much dying. Right now I have a feeling of 
emptiness like I've never had before without 
purpose and feel I need something but I 
don’t know what that somthing is. In other 
words, I'm a very mixed up kid. 
Your loving son, 

Bos. 

MakcH 1. 
Dear Mom: I have 135 days left before 
you see me walk through the door. My time 
is getting short. I haven't much to say. I love 

you all and miss you very much. 
Love, 
Bos. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 10604 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
second sentence of section 202(i) of the So- 
cial Security Act is amended (a) by striking 
out “or” at the end of clause (2), renumber- 
ing clause (3) as clause (4), and adding 
after clause (2) the following new clause (3): 

“(3) if the body of such insured individ- 
ual is not available for burial, to any person 
or persons, equitably entitled thereto, to the 
extent and in the proportions that he or they 
shall have paid expenses of a burial or me- 
morial service or both and related expenses 
for such individual (and the Secretary shall 
by regulations prescribe the criteria for de- 
termining when and whether an insured in- 
dividual has died if, at the time such indi- 
vidual is alleged to have died, such individ- 
ual was serving as a member of the Armed 
Forces of the United States and if the body 
of such individual has not been recovered 
or”; and 

(b) By striking out in the renumbered 
clause (4) “clauses (1) and (2)” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “clauses (1), (2), and 
(3)". 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall be effective only in 
the case of lump-sum death payments under 
title II of the Social Security Act made with 
respect to deaths which occur after Decem- 
ber 31, 1970. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That (a) the second sentence of section 
202(i) of the Social Security Act is amended 
by striking out “or” at the end of clause (2), 
by renumbering clause (3) as clause (4), and 
by inserting after clause (2) the following 
new clause: 

“(3) if the body of such insured individual 
is not available for burial but expenses were 
incurred with respect to such individual in 
connection with a memorial service, a me- 
morial marker, a site for the marker, or any 
other item of a kind for which expenses are 
customarily incurred in connection with a 
death and such expenses have been paid, to 
any person or persons, equitably entitled 
thereto to the extent and in the proportions 
that he or they shall have paid such ex- 
penses; or”. 

(b) The second sentence of section 202 (i) 
of such Act is further amended by striking 
out “clauses (1) and (2)” in the clause re- 
numbered as clause (4) by subsection (a) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “clauses (1), (2), 
and (3)”. 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall be effective only in 
the case of lump-sum death payments under 
title II of the Social Security Act made with 
respect to deaths which occur after Decem- 
ber 31, 1970. 


Mr. MILLS of Arkansas (during the 
reading). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to dispense with further reading 
of the committee amendment and that 
it be printed in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 


There was no objection. 


Ris committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my own remarks in connection 
with the bills just passed, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the authors of 
the bills may be permitted to extend their 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR CLERK TO COR- 
RECT TYPOGRAPHICAL ERROR IN 
ENGROSSMENT OF H.R. 6065 


Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Clerk 
may correct a typographical error, in the 
engrossment of H.R. 6065, just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


CORRECTION OF ENDORSEMENT 
OF H.R. 10729, TO AMEND THE 
FEDERAL INSECTICIDE, FUNGI- 
CIDE, AND RODENTCIDE ACT 


Mr. O'NEILL., Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 709) and ask unani- 
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mous consent for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

H. Res. 709 

Resolved, That the Senate be requested to 
return to the House the bill (H.R. 10729). 
To amend the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, 
and Rodenticide Act, and for other purposes, 
and that the Clerk be authorized to reengross 
said bill with the following correction: 

On page 58, of the engrossed bill, following 
line 19, insert the text of Sections 3 and 4 as 
they were passed by the House as part of the 
bill on November 9, 1971. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 396] 


Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulski McClure 
Edmondson McDade 
Edwards, Calif. McKevitt 
Mathias, Calif. 


Lent 
Link 


Abbitt 
Alexander 


Forsythe 
Fraser 
Gallagher 


Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clay 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Dellums 
Derwinski Kuykendall 
Diggs Landgrebe 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 369 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


Schwengel 

Stanton, 
James V, 

Steed 

Steele 

Teague, Calif. 

Thompson, N.J. 

Widnall 


REFUSAL OF UNITED STATES TO 
SELL PHANTOM JETS TO ISRAEL 


(Mr. GUDE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
statement by Secretary Rogers that the 
United States will not sell Israel any 
more Phantom jets at this time is most 
disturbing. The assertion by the Secre- 
tary that Soviet shipments of arms to 
Egypt have been moderate, does not 
square with the bellicose language that 
has been coming out of Cairo lately. 

The intent of the administration 
should not be to pressure Israel into ac- 
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cepting the interim settlement laid down 
by the Department of State last month. 
Instead the United States should con- 
tinue to encourage a negotiated settle- 
ment between the Arabs and Israel. No 
agreement that has been imposed by 
the big powers will be respected. No 
peace that has come about through pres- 
sure rather than the voluntary settle- 
ment of differences will ever last. 

The United States has a commitment 
to Israel—a commitment that has the 
full support of both the House and the 
Senate. Our military assistance to Israel 
should be designed to guarantee them 
security so that both Israel and the 
Egyptians will realize that a voluntary 
agreement is the only possible answer to 
the Middle East dilemma. We should 
stop using our assistance to force Israel 
into concessions that we feel are appro- 
priate, but which could hurt one of our 
very best friends in the community of 
nations. 


REQUEST FOR PERMISSION TO FILE 
CONFERENCE REPORT ON HOUSE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 946, FURTHER 
CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS, 
1972 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the managers may 
have until midnight tomorrow to file 
a conference report on House Joint 
Resolution 946, making further continu- 
ing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1972, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I understand this is 
the continuing resolution? 

Mr. MAHON. This is the continuing 
resolution which was sent to conference 
last night. 

Mr. GROSS. Has there been any agree- 
ment reached by the conferees? 

Mr. MAHON. There have been infor- 
mal discussions but no formal meeting of 
the conferees. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under those 
circumstances, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1972 


Mr. MAHON, Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 11731) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair requests 
that the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
PickLeE) temporarily assume the chair. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 11731), 
with Mr. Pickte (Chairman pro tem- 
pore) in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. When 
the Committee rose on yesterday the 
Clerk had read through line 9, page 22 
of the bill. If there are no amendments 
to be proposed, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND 
EVALUATION, NAVY 

For expenses necessary for basic and ap- 
plied scientific research, development, test, 
and evaluation, including maintenance, re- 
habilitation, lease, and operation of facilities 
and equipment, as authorized by law; $2,358,- 
319,000, and in addition, $20,000,000 to be 
derived by transfer from “Research, Develop- 
ment, Test, and Evaluation, Navy, 1971/ 
1972”, to remain available for obligation 
until June 30, 1973. 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

I wish to take exception to the dele- 
tion of $2.1 million pertaining to the im- 
proved CH-53 for the U.S. Navy and U.S. 
Marine Corps. 

There is, I presume, some misunder- 
standing on this matter because of previ- 
ous communications from the chairman 
of this committee and the Under Secre- 
tary of Defense, as set forth in the hear- 
ings on page 81. 

I have researched this matter and it 
is clear to me that the triservice heavy- 
lift helicopter still is the program sup- 
ported by all the services, including the 
U.S. Navy for their land operations when 
this helicopter becomes available in 1980. 
This helicopter will be too large for op- 
eration from most of the vessels used to 
support Marine Corps amphibious opera- 
tions. For this reason, the Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps require increased helicopter 
capability for tactical use in amphibious 
warfare, This is the purpose of their re- 
quest for the improved CH-53. 

The improved CH-53 is to be an ad- 
vanced version of the present CH-53 now 
in the Navy/Marine Corps inventory. If 
developed it would be the largest helicop- 
ter, with a payload of 16 tons, that could 
be operated from ships utilized for am- 
phibious landings. 

The improved CH-53 does not repre- 
sent a technological risk, since most of 
the components are derivatives of the 
CH-53 now in operation with the U.S. 
Marine Corps. May I add that the CH-53 
has an excellent record in Vietnam and 
is used by the U.S. Navy, Marine Corps., 
and U.S. Air Force. 

There should be no question about de- 
veloping a three-engine version of the 
CH-53 since the aircraft was originally 
designed for growth in this manner. Si- 
korsky helped develop the three-engine 
Super Frelon built in France and this 
three-engined aircraft has held the 
world’s speed record for 8 years. 

Mr. Chairman, on page 111 of the re- 
port the committee deletes the prior year 
funds available for this program. 

I quote from the language of the 
committee: 

The committee feels that it was misled in 
this affair and wants to very carefully review 
any other heavy lift helicopter efforts be- 
fore placing funds in this area. 


I would hope that the committee would 
keep an open mind on this problem, 
which in my opinion can still be re- 
solved. The fact is I do not believe the 
Department of Defense misled the com- 
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mittee. It came in here some years ago 
saying it could develop one heavy lift 
helicopter to do all the functions. It sub- 
sequently developed that the heavy lift 
helicopter, to be designed and built some 
time around 1980, can do all the func- 
tions for the services, including many 
of the functions which the Navy will 
need, but it cannot be operated from 
assault ships for Navy and Marine as- 
sault-type operations. 

I think it is to the credit of the serv- 
ices that they wrote to the committee 
in time and explained the problem to 
the committee and informed it that for 
these limited assault-shipboard services 
the Navy needs a smaller helicopter 
which .can be stored on board. By doing 
this, in my opinion, the services have 
avoided the pitfalls of a promise such as 
was made some years ago which led to 
the great fight over the TFX or the 
F-111; a promise of a weapons system 
which was originally designed to per- 
form services for all of the branches of 
the Armed Forces and was, subsequently, 
not capabie of performing them at all. 

I submit that the Navy feels very 
strong about this program, and I be- 
lieve it can make an excellent case. I 
would ask the subcommittee and the 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. Manon), if they 
would keep an open mind in this area and 
allow the Navy to present their case in a 
convincing fashion. If so, we could pro- 
ceed with this program. 

Mr. MAHON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GIAIMO. I am happy to yield to 
my chairman. 

Mr. MAHON. The Defense Depart- 
ment came before the committee last fall 
and convinced the committee that a 
single heavy-lift helicopter for all of the 
services would be in order. This seemed 
like a very attractive idea and funds were 
appropriated based on this understand- 
ing. Subsequently, they had a competi- 
tion for an all-purpose heavy-lift heli- 
copter. A contractor was selected for that 
job and only then was the committee 
told that that helicopter was not suit- 
able for all uses. The gentleman has 
demonstrated a very deep understanding 
of the problem confronting the commit- 
tee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is suggested that we 
ought to have an open mind with regard 
to the Navy requirements, and I think 
the position of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut is valid. I think we must keep 
an open mind in regard to this matter. 

No one I know of is set in concrete 
in connection with what decision should 
eventually be made in this matter. We 
recognize that conditions and concepts 
change. 

I know the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut, a member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations himself, is quite aware of 
the various problems involved here, and 
I am sure there will be some solution to 
the problem. 

I thank the gentleman for raising the 
issue here. 

Mr. GIAIMO. I thank the gentleman. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MOORHEAD 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MOORHEAD: 
Page 23, line 20 immediately after “$2,358,- 
319,000” strike out the comma, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “(of which $10,- 
000,000 shall be available only for initiating 
the development of two prototype, light air 
superiority aircraft, one of which shall not 
be procured from contractors engaged sub- 
stantially in either the F-14 or F-15 pro- 
grams),”. 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment I am offering is a promili- 
tary, pro-Navy amendment. If adopted 
it means that the Congress is telling the 
Navy to plan to consider buying a 
light air- superiority aircraft—some- 
thing which they do not have and some- 
thing better than they now have. 

The amendment at the same time, 
however, is critical of the miltary. Quite 
frankly, it does not stop the F-14 but it 
questions the advisability of proceeding 
much further with the acquisiton of the 
F-14 airplane. 

I am not an aerospace engineer nor a 
cost accountant but I have a keen sense 
of smell. 

The F-14 has a C-5A odor—the smell 
of cost overruns and performance under- 
runs. 

When I smelled this in the C-5A pro- 
gram I tried to defeat that wasteful pro- 
gram by a direct frontal attack, but I 
relearned the truth of the political axiom 
that you can not beat something with 
nothing. 

I think the overly costly and potential- 
ly under performing F-14 program 
should be terminated before more of the 
taxpayers’ valuable dollars are spent on 
this new military boondoggle. 

However, Mr. Chairman, we do not 
now have an alternative to the Navy’s 
undoubted need for an up-to-date light 
air-superiority aircraft. 

My amendment would set aside $10 
million of the amount appropriated for 
two prototypes of a lighter air-superiority 
aircraft from a very hungry aerospace in- 
dustry, as an alternative to the very 
questionable F-14—an alternative which 
the Armed Services Committees, the Ap- 
propriations Committees, and the Con- 
gress can consider before we irrevocably 
commit ourselves to this dubious $25 bil- 
lion F-14 venture. 

Why the necessity for an alternative? 
Because even if—and that is a very big 
if—even if the F-14 should come close 
to meeting its specifications, it still will 
be no match for the Soviet’s current 
Mig-23 in either speed, altitude, or 
maneuverability. 

Mig-23’s are now flying over Israel 
with impunity because they can not be 
reached by our F-4’s. Our F-14’s or F- 
15’s which have not even been deployed 
yet, are slower, lower altitude airplanes 
even if they meet specifications. 

To those of my friends, who as I do, 
support the best for the military, I ask 
you to vote for the amendment so that 
we may have an alternative to buying an 
airplane already inferior in many re- 
spects to those the Soviets have already 
deployed. 

To those of my friends, who as I do, op- 
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pose waste in military spending, I ask 
you to vote for this amendment so that 
next year we can have a reasonable and 
responsible alternative to this overly- 
costly and definitely inferior aircraft. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

The gentleman raises a good point, of 
course, in that we do need to try to de- 
velop some lightweight fighter aircraft, 
less expensive aircraft, and it is for that 
reason that we have in this bill funds 
for the development of such a plane. That 
task has been assigned to the Air Force. 

Mr. Chairman, the amount contained 
in the bill for the prototype development 
of a lightweight fighter is $6 million. 

There has been no request from the 
Department of the Navy or the Depart- 
ment of Defense or from the Office of 
Budget and Management for funds for 
the development by the Navy of an ad- 
ditional lightweight aircraft. 

As we proceed a little further along 
with the Air Force prototype effort, we 
would hope that the aircraft develop- 
ment will be successful as to performance 
and low cost, and that the plane could be 
made compatible for both the services 
at minimal additional cost. Of course, it 
is too early to know that. It seems to me 
that a single prototype development ef- 
fort for a lightweight fighter which is 
proposed in this bill is enough for us to 
do at this time. This should also be a 
more economical approach than initiat- 
ing two separate and competing Navy 
and Air Force programs for the develop- 
ment of lightweight fighters. 

So, I would respectfully request that 
the amendment be defeated. I realize the 
intent of the amendment is in recog- 
nition of the fact that we do need lighter 
weight, less expensive fighters. 

We believe we have taken the necés- 
sary steps to achieve this goal. It does 
not seem to me that the inclusion of ad- 
ditional funds, as proposed here, to initi- 
ate another lightweight fighter proto- 
type development program is warranted. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

The thing that concerns me about this 
is the language in the amendment which 
says that they shall not be procured from 
contractors engaged substantially in 
either the F-14 or F-15 programs. 

Frankly, almost every major contrac- 
tor engaged in building planes in America 
today is engaged in these programs to 
some degree, and if we are going to get 
planes built by somebody else who is not 
in the aircraft building business I cannot 
think of a more wasteful way to proceed. 
I just do not understand what “substan- 
tially engaged” means. It seems to me 
that the language as set up in this 
amendment would say that you have to 
go, if you are going to get a plane devel- 
oped, to a company that has not been in- 
volved in the manufacturing of planes, 
and I think this would be a very wasteful 
way to proceed. 

Mr. MAHON. I too believe we should 
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not proscribe any contractor. Language 
to prohibit any contractor from partici- 
pating in a program would be contrary 
to usual practice and very dangerous. I 
would think that the Navy itself, if it had 
the funds and desired to go forward with 
this kind of a program, would select con- 
tractors who were objective and who did 
not have conflicting interests. But re- 
gardiless of that, I think it would be a 
very bad policy indeed to have this sort 
of amendment adopted by the House. 

I oppose the amendment under all the 
circumstances, irrespective of the fact 
that I share the views of the gentleman 
from New York that a prohibition against 
certain contractors who might be con- 
sidered for the contract is not good legis- 
lation. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to my distin- 
guished friend, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding to me. 
My objective was not to proscribe the 
contractors for the F—14 and F-15, but 
the desire to carry on with the prototype 
because a major part of their work would 
of course be with those planes. However, 
if I could secure the support of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, I would certainly ac- 
cept an amendment deleting that part of 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


Mr, MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 


move to strike the last word, and I rise 
in opposition to the amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly agree with 
everything the chairman of the full Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has said in op- 
position to the amendment offered by the 


gentleman from Pennnsylvania (Mr. 
MoorHeap) and I hope that the House 
will see fit to reject the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. MOORHEAD) , 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 713. (a) During the current fiscal year, 
the President’ may exempt appropriations, 
funds, and contract authorizations, available 
for military functions under the Department 
of Defense, from the provisions of subsection 
(c) of section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, whenever he deems such action to 
be necessary in the interests of national de- 
fense. 

(b) Upon determination by the President 
that such action is necessary, the Secretary 
of Defense is authorized to provide for the 
cost of an airborne alert as an expected ex- 
pense in accordance with the provisions of 
Revised Statutes 3732 (41 U.S.C. 11). 

(c) Upon determination by the President 
that it is necessary to increase the number 
of military personnel on active duty beyond 
the number for which funds are provided in 
this Act, the Secretary of Defense is author- 
ized to provide for the cost of such increased 
military personnel, as an excepted expense 
in accordance with the provisions of Revised 
Statutes 3732 (41 U.S.C. 11). 

(d) The Secretary of Defense shall immedi- 
ately advise Congress of the exercise of any 
authority granted in this section, and shall 
report monthly on the estimated obligations 
incurred pursuant to subsections (b) and 


(c). 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. CRANE. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

Eighty-seven Members are present, not 
a quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 397] 


MeKevitt 
Mathias, Calif. 


Abbitt 


Hungate 


Kee 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Link 
McClure 
Dingell McDade 
Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. RosTtENKOwSKI, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill, H.R. 11731, and finding itself 
without a quorum, he had directed the 
roll to be called, when 362 Members re- 
sponded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 
The Committee resumed its sitting. 
The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose, the Clerk was about to read the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. YATES). 
The Clerk will report the amendment. 
PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman. will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, had not 
the Clerk read the amendment, and had I 
not been recognized when the Committee 
rose? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. ROSTENKOW- 
SKI). The Chair will state, in response to 
the inquiry uf the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, that the Clerk had not read the 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. YATES 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Yates: On page 
34, line 16, strike the comma and insert the 
following words: “for a period of 60 days” 
and reinsert the comma. 

And on line 18, change the period to a 
comma and insert the following words: “and 
there shall be no further expenditures for 
said purpose beyond said period without first 
obtaining the approval of the Congress” and 
reinsert the period. 

POINT OF ORDER 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the amendment. 
Mr, Chairman, this bill came to the 


Charles H. 
wolff 
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House under a rule for several reasons, 
particularly because the authorization 
bill had not been signed by the President. 
The section involved here relates to the 
emergency powers of the President to call 
up Reserve forces and to pay them, and 
for the Defense Department to provide 
support. This has been the law in this 
bill for 10 or 12 years. 

This provision has been used by the 
President on one occasion, and that was 
in connection with the Berlin crisis in 
1961, and that is the only time this pro- 
vision of law has been utilized. 

The gentleman from Illinois says that 
in the case of a special emergency action 
which is supported by the Defense De- 
partment, that within 60 days after the 
special action is taken, then Congress 
would have to meet and approve the ac- 
tion of the Executive, or else the privi- 
lege of the Department of Defense to 
support the men called up would be with- 
drawn. 

So, Mr. Chairman, this amendment is 
very legislative in character and involves 
a major policy issue relating to our mili- 
tary forces and our foreign policy and it 
certainly should not be modified under 
these circumstances. 

It is, of course, legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill and for that reason is 
subject to a point of order, as I see it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. YATES) 
on the point of order, 

Mr. YATES. My amendment is purely 
a limitation. The purpose of this section 
of the appropriation bill is to eliminate 
the need for appropriations for the action 
that may be taken by the President in 
calling for troops over and above the 
amounts that are authorized to be funded 
under legislation passed by the Armed 
Services Committees of both the House 
and Senate and appropriations approved 
by the Appropriations Committees of 
both the House and Senate. 

This section says that the President 
need not have to come to the Congress 
for appropriations for the troops that he 
calls up, My amendment is a limitation 
on that waiver and, therefore, as a limi- 
tation on the waiver of appropriations, it 
is in order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI), 
The Chair is ready to rule on the point 
of order, 

The Chair first points out that the rule 
under which this bill is being considered 
waives points of order against the lan- 
guage in the bill, It is well established 
that where legislation in a general appro- 
priation bill is permitted to remain, as 
here, under a waiver of points of order, 
it may be perfected by germane amend- 
ments provided they do not add further 
legislation. 

The question, Does this add further 
legislation? 

In the opinion of the Chair, the 
amendment is germane and does not add 
additional legislation since it restricts or 
narrows the legislative impact of the 
legislation already in the bill. 

The Chair, therefore, overrules the 
point of order made by the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, am I rec- 
ognized? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized for 5 minutes. 
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Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, a fur- 
ther point of order. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I under- 
stand the point of order has been over- 
ruled. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has over- 
ruled the point of order of the gentleman 
from Texas, but the gentleman from 
Illinois has not yet begun his remarks. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, is not a further point 
of order in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman from Arizona on the par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I thought 
I had been recognized. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry is whether or not a fur- 
ther point of order can be made at this 
time? 

POINT OF ORDER 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the point of order. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, the point 
of order refers to the fact that this is 
legislation on an appropriation and not 
as to whether it is germane to the bill. 
Obviously, it is legislation on an appro- 
priation because I asked the Chair to 
consider the fact that on page 34 of the 
bill which is before the committee, there 
is a referral to an act of Congress; to 
wit, the Revised Statutes 3732 (41 U.S.C. 
11), 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois would amend 
this act of Congress in that it would pro- 
vide a provision, or would add a provi- 
sion, to a law which is not now in 
existence. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state, 
in the opinion of the Chair, the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois perfects, in a germane manner, 
legislation which is already in the bill 
and, therefore, overrules the point of 
order. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Yares) to speak on his 
amendment. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the Chair. Mr. 
Chairman, frankly I am very much sur- 
prised that the Committee on Appropria- 
tions should have approved this section 
and inserted it in the bill because it sur- 
renders to the President the power of 
Congress to establish troop levels of our 
armed services and to pay for them. 

The Armed Services Committees of the 
House and Senate go through hearings 
for months and establish troop levels for 
the Army, Navy, the Marine Corps, and 
for the Air Force. The Appropriation 
Committees of the House sit for months 
and decide what amount of money should 
be appropriated to support the troop 
levels that have been established. This 
section gives the President the right to 
supersede their action by his own. 

In this section of the bill, the Presi- 
dent is given authority without any fur- 
ther action of the Congress to increase 
the number of military personnel on ac- 
tive duty beyond the numbers for which 
funds are appropriated in the act, and the 
Secretary of Defense is authorized to 
waive the requirement for appropriations 
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in support of the President’s actions. Un- 
der this section the President’s action 
must be upheld by the Congress. The 
Congress waives its oversight role over 
the purse strings. 

If that is not the delivery of awesome 
power to the President I do not know 
what is. No President, be he Republican 
or Democrat, should have the power, free 
from congressional check, that this lan- 
guage gives him. 

It is argued, yes, that the President 
needs flexibility; he needs the authority 
to act in a hurry. This may be true. But 
my amendment does not restrict that 
power. It asserts the congressional power 
to participate as well. 

The President ought not to have such 
power. It asserts the congressional power 
not to have that power indefinitely. If 
he believes that he needs the extra troops 
he has activated beyond 60 days, he 
should be required to come to the Con- 
gress and justify the need for the addi- 
tional troops. He can act to meet a situa- 
tion that requires extraordinary action. 
Under my amendment he must justify 
continuation of his action to Congress. 

What is wrong with that? Why should 
not the Congress be a partner, and be 
called upon to pass upon these awesome 
questions of war and peace? The Con- 
gress has a concurrent responsibility in 
this field. Much too frequently in the 
past the Congress has deferred in its 
judgment to that of the executive 
branch. Unfortunately, the President has 
come to believe that the Congress has 
no powers in the field of foreign policy. 
Look what happened—how many of 
those who voted for the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution would like to have their votes 
back? Almost all of them. 

Under this provision the President 
would not even be required to come to 
the Congress for a resolution like the 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution. He could just 
act arbitrarily. He could just act un- 
reasonably. He could do this without any 
power in the Congress to check him, ex- 
cept perhaps, by legislation that was 
initiated by one of the legislative com- 
mittees of the House. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
bring the Congress into the picture be- 
fore we are so overcommitted by the 
President that it is impossible to extri- 
cate ourselves. In this day and age when 
wars can break out anywhere on the face 
of the globe, in this day and age when 
the Armed Forces of the United States 
may be sent to any part of the globe 
because the President decides that this 
should be done in the exercise of our 
foreign policy, I say that Congress 
should be given a part in that decision, 
and at the end of 60 days the President 
should come in here and ask for the 
approval of Congress for that kind of 
action. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. I want to as- 
sociate myself with the gentleman’s 
amendment and state my approval of 
what the gentleman has said in support 
of it. I do not think we in the Congress 
can defer our responsibilities, and I do 
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not think we should even if we could. If 
the President deems it necessary to in- 
crease the levels of our manpower beyond 
those fixed by law, for any reason what- 
soever, I think he has that responsibil- 
ity and he must exercise it as he sees 
fit. But I think we have the responsibil- 
ity, and we should exercise it, not to 
simply defer to the President without 
our having passed our judgment on such 
a decision. 

So I associate myself with the remarks 
of the gentleman and I hope the Com- 
mittee will adopt this very reasonable 
amendment. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman for 
his remarks. 

As Senator Vandenberg said, “It is fine 
that Congress was in at the launching of 
an initiative instead of the crash land- 
ing.” 

There will be an amendment offered 
later today in an effort to change the 
course of this Nation’s action in Viet- 
nam. My amendment proposes to see 
that Congress is in at the beginning. Let 
Congress be consulted at the beginning. 
Iurge approval of my amendment. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California is recognized. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment and com- 
mend the gentleman from Illinois for 
offering it. I do not profess to be a par- 
liamentarian, but it strikes me that the 
entire section (c) is legislation on an 
appropriation bill and is subject to a 
point of order. I presume that the gentle- 
man from Illinois did not make the point 
of order because he wanted to make it 
possible for the President to augment 
forces and to have those forces paid for 
for a period of 60 days so that Congress, 
which has the responsibility of setting 
the force level, could reconvene, if we 
were out of session, and act in the na- 
tional interest. 

This appropriation bill has a line item 
limitation of expenditures for payments 
to military personnel. But section (c) 
makes what should be a limitation an 
open ended appropriation. This negates 
the function of an appropriation bill. 

If the President calls Reserves and in 
order to pay them he must exceed the 
spending limitations contained in the 
bill, then Congress should change the 
limitation by positive action through a 
supplemental or deficiency appropria- 
tions bill. 

The gentleman has wisely put in a 60- 
day provision here to provide for a na- 
tional emergency. We will probably be 
here anyway, and if we are not, it is 
certainly feasible that within 60 days 
Congress can be called back into session. 

I voted for the Gulf of Tonkin resolu- 
tion, and if I had the benefit of 20-20 
hindsight and were asked again to vote 
on the Gulf of Tonkin resolution which 
conveyed authority to the executive 
branch that I did not contemplate, I 
would not vote for it today. I think it is 
about time that we took a good look at 
the powers which we transfer down to 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue—and I do not 
care whether it is Richard Nixon or a 
Democratic President. 
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Mr. Chairman, I ask for an aye vote 
for the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have discussed this 
amendment at some length with the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois, be- 
cause of my interest in our troop ceil- 
ings as a member of the Committee on 
Armed Services. The basic question that 
I think was in the gentleman’s mind was 
whether this section (c) on page 34 con- 
fers any new authority on the President 
to call up additional troops beyond the 
established ceilings in present law. Of 
course all that the section specifically 
says is that it authorizes the President 
to pay any additional troops that may be 
called up. 

But in order to clarify my own mind, 
I went to the basic law, which is con- 
tained in title I on page 14 of the con- 
ference report on the draft. We voted 
that into law in September. It says in 
the basic law that it establishes the troop 
ceilings for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1971, but, first of all, it makes 
it clear that these figures are “average” 
active duty straight personnel ceilings. 

That means the Army can go above 
974,309 men at one point during the fiscal 
year provided they bring the number 
down below that figure later on, so that 
it averages out at the specific ceiling fig- 
ure. This is, of course, what we gave in 
the basic law to the President so that he 
would have some necessary flexibility. A 
sizable majority of the House voted for 
that measure. 

Second, the basic law provides in ad- 
dition to these established ceilings— 
which can be exceeded temporarily, and 
somebody is authorized to find money to 
pay the extra troops on those particu- 
lar dates—the law specifically exempts 
from these specified ceilings “members 
of the Ready Reserve of any armed force 
ordered into active duty under provision 
of section 673, title 10, United States 
Code, members of the Army National 
Guard or Air National Guard called into 
active duty,” and so on. 

It also provides that the President 
shall, beginning with the second quarter 
of the fiscal year “immediately following 
the quarter in which the first units are 
ordered to active duty,” the filing of re- 
ports to the Congress regarding the 
necessity for such unit or units being or- 
dered into active duty. 

So the only legal authority that exists 
is this authority which allows the services 
to go above the ceiling temporarily if they 
will also go below the ceiling later on, 
plus the flexibility we also gave the Com- 
mander in Chief in the authority to call 
up our Reserves. 

Many Members have been faulting the 
Department of Defense for not having 
called up the Reserves. Well this is the 
only authority the President has to call 
up the Reserves, and he must report to 
the Congress in 60 days as to what units 
he has called up and where they are to be 
used. 

But I do not think we ought to add any 
additional language here that would re- 
quire that he has got to come back to 
Congress for a new resolution when only 
last September this Congress told the 
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President he could call up the Reserves if 
he felt an emergency required it. 

As I read the appropriation bill, it sim- 
ply provides the money for paying these 
additional Reserves who might have been 
called up by the President in some emer- 
gency pursuant to the legislation we 
passed earlier this year in this Congress. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man’s argument totally ignores the lan- 
guage on page 34 to which my amend- 
ment was directed. 

For the gentleman’s information, I re- 
viewed with the staff of the committee the 
language to determine its scope. We con- 
cluded this language permits the Presi- 
dent to go above the limits that were es- 
tablished in the basic law to which the 
gentleman refers. 

And the troop levels established for the 
Reserves are not the limitations under 
this amendment. 

Mr. STRATTON. These staff experts 
could not repeal a law Congress enacted 
last September, and this legislation could 
hardly imply that the President had such 
authority. 

Mr. YATES. Why not? 

Mr. STRATTON. Because all that the 
legislation provides for, as the gentleman 
well knows, is a means of paying, when 
statutory levels are temporarily exceeded, 
for those who are called up pursuant to 
the authority contained in the language 
of the Draft Act of 1971, in excess of the 
statutory limits contained in that bill. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES. Does not this point up 
the folly of trying to rewrite a provision 
of law which is so important and so vital 
to the welfare of the country and the 
conduct of foreign relations on the floor? 
If it is to be rewritten, it should be done 
after the committee on which the gentle- 
man serves has had ample opportunity 
to study it. 

Mr. STRATTON. I agree with the 
gentleman and believe it also shows that 
our committee has done a good job in 
setting current troop ceilings. 

I thank the gentleman for his con- 
tribution. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OBEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman from New 
York indicated that this language does 
not change the basic law. If this section 
is enacted into law it will change the 
basic law which establishes mandatory 
troop ceilings. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OBEY. I should like to make my 
statement first, and then if I have time 
remaining I will be happy to yield. 

Mr. STRATTON. The gentleman 
yielded his time to let the gentleman 
from Illinois reply to me. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I decline to 
yield at this time. 
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I believe this amendment is more im- 
portant than the Boland amendment, 
which we will be voting on today. The 
Boland amendment attempts to correct 
a mistake after the fact. I am very grate- 
ful to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
for giving us that opportunity. 

But this amendment before us now is 
to prevent future evasions of congres- 
sional policy and future erosions of con- 
gressional power. It says, really, that the 
President can do anything he wants re- 
lating to the number of men under arms 
so long as he comes back to the Congress 
within 60 days and gets approval for it. 

This is an attempt to keep to ourselves 
the power which our forefathers gave to 
the Congress, which unfortunately we 
have seemed to be hellbent on throwing 
away over the past 5 years. 

It also relates to something else which 
I believe anyone interested in a volun- 
teer army ought to consider. I have heard 
a great many people on this floor talk 
about the necessity of establishing a 
volunteer army because of their belief 
that if we had a volunteer army it would 
be more difficult in the future to get this 
country involved in conflicts in which we 
have no business being involved. 

I do not feel that will work at all un- 
less it is tied to the idea suggested by the 
gentleman from Illinois in this amend- 
ment; namely, the idea of very strict 
congressional controls over military 
manpower. That is all the gentleman 
from Illinois is trying to do. That is the 
key, in my judgment, to the eventual 
success, at least in my mind, of the 
volunteer army concept. 

Whether or not we will be able to 
maintain in congressional hands strict 
control over manpower levels is the key. 
If we do not do that we might as well 
give the President full authority to do 
anything he wants to do in international 
affairs. 

The argument is going to be made, 
against this amendment I suppose that 
we are really putting ourselves in a very 
dangerous situation if an emergency 
comes up internationally. I believe every- 
one in this House knows full well that 90 
times out of 100 the President is going to 
get exactly what he wants from the Con- 
gress. I do not believe there is an inclina- 
tion in either the Senate or the House, 
despite all the noise being made right 
now about Vietnam, to deny the Presi- 
dent what he wants in the area of for- 
eign affairs. 

But it will give us that one chance in 
10, in that one case in 10 that requires 
it for Congress to stand on its own feet. 
It will give us that chance to exercise 
some degree of control over the use of 
our men internationally. We ought at 
least do that. We can by adopting this 
amendment. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OBEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s yielding. 

I do not mind arguing substantial is- 
sues here on the House floor. Some of us 
support the military and some of us do 
not. But this amendment presents a 
phantom issue. The Congress has already 
established clear-cut ceilings for the 
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armed services, just last September, The 
President is not allowed to go over those 
ceilings except under the conditions 
which the House itself spelied out clearly 
only 6 weeks ago. 

That is the law. This wording in sec- 
tion C does not repeal that. I defy any- 
body to come in here with any kind of 
reliable legal opinion and say that the 
language beginning on line 12, page 34, 
of the bill repeals Public Law 92-129. It 
does not. Obviously it does not. 

So to talk here today about how we 
have to have the Congress set ceilings 
and not allow the President to go over 
them is nonsense. We have already set 
those ceilings. We have told him under 
what conditions he may exceed them. Let 
us not do it twice. 

Mr. OBEY. Let me respond to the gen- 
tleman. I do not agree with him that this 
has anything whatsoever to do with 
whether you support the military or not. 
I happen to represent the district form- 
erly represented by the present Secretary 
of Defense. I think my people support the 
military. But I think they also want this 
amendment. 

Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. OBEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman from New 
York completely overlooks the language 
of this bill. Let me read it. This bill would 
be enacted subsequent to the act estab- 
lishing the troop ceilings. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, at the request 
of Mr. Yates, Mr. OBEY was allowed to 
proceed for 1 additional minute.) 

Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. OBEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. YATES. Let me just read this 
section—I ask the House to note how 
blanket it is: 

Upon determination by the President that 
it is necessary to increase the number of 
military personnel on active duty beyond 
the number for which funds are provided in 
this Act. 


Beyond the number for which funds 
are provided in this act—the Secretary 
of Defense, and so forth. This is blanket 
authority to the President to bring into 
the services on active duty any number 
that he wants. There is no restriction; 
there is no limitation. I do not know what 
could give him that authority if this 
language did not do that. I say it would 
change the law. 

Mr. SIXES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

I yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from New York (Mr. STRATTON). 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would just like to point out to the com- 
mittee and also to the gentleman from 
Illinois that he has not read this lan- 
guage of the bill very carefully. It 
reads: 

Upon determination by the President that 
it is mecessary to increase the number of 
military personnel on active duty beyond the 


number for which funds are provided in this 
Act. 


So the funds in this act are being pro- 
vided for the ceilings already established 
by law, the numerical ceilings estab- 
lished, as I have said, by the draft act 
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passed in September. If the President 
were for a couple of months to go over 
these average ceilings, in July and Au- 
gust, let us say, then additional funds 
would be required. This language simply 
provides the manner for paying the addi- 
tional people. And when the President 
then drops the troop totals down in 
October and November, below that ceil- 
ing, the DOD picks up some additional 
money. 

Moreover, if the President decides in 
an emergency to call up the Reserves, 
which we gave him just last Sep- 
tember, the explicit authority to do un- 
der the law and within the limitations of 
this law, then this language today pro- 
vides the money to pay those extra 
Reserves. Do we want the reservists 
from our home districts, whom we made 
vulnerable to call in September, to serve 
without pay? 

This section certainly does not repeal 
the draft act, and it is ridiculous to sug- 
gest that it does, it seems to me. 

Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. As the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations pointed out, it was under this 
section that the President went above 
the ceilings established by the Congress 
in 1961. According to the staff of the 
Committee on Appropriations this bill 
funds the armed services up to the levels 
that have been authorized under the 
military authorization bill that the gen- 
tleman from New York spoke about, If 
this section becomes operative at all, the 
number of troops will be above the levels 
established, and I refer to the average 
levels. Therefore, the President will be 
exceeding the levels that the gentleman 
speaks of. 

Mr. STRATTON. If the gentleman 
from Florida will yield to me, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois still does not seem 
to understand that these are average 
figures. 

Mr. YATES. I said average levels. 

Mr. STRATTON. You can go above 
those averages temporarily. But how can 
the Committee on Appropriations deter- 
mine today exactly how many men will 
be on active duty in May, June, and 
July? I know this is a distinguished and 
very capable committee, but they do not 
have a crystal ball. If they are going to 
pay 974,000 men in the Army, why, we 
may find ourselves over that figure for 
a few weeks, and that is all this section 
provides. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the distinguished 
ranking minority member on the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to commend my friend, the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. STRAT- 
ton), for the comments which he has 
made. 

My friend, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Yates), confuses what the basic 
law, Public Law 92-129, does and what 
the appropriation does under the basic 
law. This gives the President the au- 
thority to call up the troops. 

Mr. YATES. That is right. 
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Mr. MINSHALL. Ali this does; at page 
34 of the bill, is to give him authority to 
pay those troops, 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Hlinois. 

Mr. YATES. I read the language of the 
bill, Mr, Chairman. The bill is subse- 
quent to the act to which the gentleman 
from New York referred. It reads as 
follows: 

Upon determination by the President that 
it is necessary to increase the number of 
military personnel on active duty beyond the 
number for which funds are provided in this 
Act, the Secretary of Defense is authorized 
to provide for the cost of such increased mili- 
tary personnel, as an accepted expense in 
accordance with the provisions of Revised 
Statutes 372. 


This can only refer to exceeding those 
troop levels under the military authoriza- 
tion bill and, under this language the 
President can go as high as he wants to 
go. The sky is the limit, and under the 
provisions of this bill the Congress would 
lose its constitutional authority to set the 
funds for the services. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, there seems to be con- 
siderable misunderstanding as to the 
amendment which is pending. 

This provision on page 34 has been the 
law for 10 years or more. It enables the 
President to pay the people who are 
called into service as the result of an 
emergency. And, why should they not 
be paid. Why should they not be paid as 
long as they are serving? 

We just provide here that they shall be 
paid. The language is easy to under- 
stand if you read it with care— 

Upon determination by the President that 
it is necessary— 


This does not say he has the author- 
ity. It just says: 

Upon determination by the President that 
it is necessary to the number of 
military personnel on active duty beyond the 
number for which funds are provided in 
this Act, the Secretary of Defense is au- 
thorized to provide for the cost of such in- 
creased military personnel— 


In other words, if the Congress has 
authorized the Department of Defense to 
have 2 million men in the service, and the 
President calls up some additional men, 
then they can be paid. That is what this 
provides for here. 

We have talked about the Berlin crisis. 
The President did not have to have any 
authority with respect to calling up the 
number of men. The callup was not 
the problem, The men were called up 
under existing authority. 

The language in the appropriation bill 
simply provided that the Secretary of 
Defense could pay those people even 
though the appropriation for that year 
was not sufficient to pay them. 

The language of the bill makes it pos- 
sible for him to do that today. 

If the President calls men up, this lan- 
guage provides that they can be paid. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret to see a basic 
change of our law made upon such short 
notice. 

It has been said that if someone had 
known what the implications were on the 
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Tonkin Gulf resolution, he would not 
have voted for it, because it was not thor- 
oughly explored and examined. This is 
exactly what is happening here now. 

The amendment offered provides that 
if the President has the authority and 
does call up people, he can pay them, 
but he cannot pay them beyond 60 days. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not the way to 
decide the great policy question as to the 
power of the President to use the Armed 
Forces of the United States. If we want 
to settle that issue, we ought to have 
extensive hearings. The Committee on 
Armed Services should bring forward 
legislation and let us debate it in detail, 
if we are going to try to restrict the 
President. 

What this bill provides is that if men 
are called up—and they cannot be 
called up unless it is according to law— 
they can be paid. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I will yield in a moment 
if I have the time. 

So, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that 
this is a condition that should be thor- 
oughly explored by the legislative com- 
mittee and then, if need be, legislation 
could be brought up. 

If Congress wants to deny the Presi- 
dent the authority to call up additional 
men in an emergency, let them do it in 
the proper way. That is not the issue 
here. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, the portion 
of this amendment which particularly 
disturbs me is the 60-day limitation. It 
is only in rare instances that Congress 
works that fast. We might not even be in 
session. I think it would be difficult and 
it might be impossible to operate under a 
60-day limitation during an emergency 
situation. 

Mr. MAHON. If Congress were in ses- 
sion we still could not deny paying peo- 
ple who have been called into service. The 
Congress might deny the President cer- 
tain emergency powers, but it certainly 
could not deny the pay for the people 
who have been called up. And that is 
what we are dealing with here. This is 
an appropriation bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. PUCINSEI. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in support of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. YATES). 

Mr. Chairman, there is nothing in the 
amendment offered by the gentieman 
from Illinois (Mr. Yates) that contra- 
dicts anything that has been said by the 
distinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations. The chairman says 
that the President ought to have a free 


hand to increase the authorized strength 
of our troops and if such increase is 
made, the bill provides funds to pay these 
extra troops. Of course the extra troops 
have to be paid and this amendment 
does not prohibit this. It merely provides 
that if the President decides to keep these 
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extra troops on active duty for more 
than 60 days, he must seek approval from 
Congress. 

The gentleman from New York would 
have you believe that the problems of ex- 
tra troops is one of these little bookkeep- 
ing things that happens every now and 
then because you cannot precisely pre- 
dict how many men you will have in the 
service at any given time, and when they 
go over the limitation those men ought 
to be paid. Nobody quarrels with that, nor 
dees this amendment quarrel with that 
in any way. 

What this amendment says is that if 
the President decides to keep these extra 
men more than 60 days he will have to 
come before the Congress and ask for 
that permission. 

There is nothing in this amendment 
that in any way disturbs the President's 
constitutional rights as Commander in 
Chief. All it says, if you are going to keep 
these men in for a period beyond 60 days 
you have to come to the Congress to get 
the authority. 

Too many people in this country have 
the idea that Congress is an adjunct of 
the executive branch of the Government. 
There is reason for that belief. We in 
Congress pass bills that are completely 
rewritten when the executive branch gets 
through with them with their guidelines 
and their interpretation. You are seeing 
this happen now in the price and rent 
freeze. If you look at the Price Stabiliza- 
tion Act, there is no authority for many 
of the things that are being ordered by 
this administration. The order of ignor- 
ing legislative intent has become a hall- 
mark of the administration and that 
when I believe we must write limitations 
into this bill or suffer the prospect of 
more Vietnams. 

I agree with the gentleman from Wis- 
consin that this is an extremely impor- 
tant amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I remember when our 
distinguished Speaker made his inau- 
gural speech when he took office as the 
Speaker. He called upon Members to help 
him restore to the Congress its rightful 
role as a coequal branch of the Govern- 
ment; not a rubber stamp or an adjunct 
of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, but its constitutional role as a co- 
equal branch of Government. I think that 
a vote for this amendment will give us an 
opportunity to reassert the coequal status 
of the Congress of the United States on 
these vital issues. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I agree 
with the statement by the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations when he said the President does 
have the power to call up these troops, 
and all this section does is to provide 
them with payment. But that is the 
point; what the Committee on Appro- 
priations is doing in this situation is 
waiving the congressional right of over- 
sight on payment for these troops. That 
is the constitutional role of Congress and 
ought not be surrendered. 

According to the argument made by 
the gentleman from Texas, if the Presi- 
dent calls up the troops under this sec- 
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tion, he would be authorized to call them 
for this fiscal year, without having to 
come to Congress on payment for them. 

My amendment says if the President 
does it that the troops are going to be 
paid for 60 days. If the President wants 
the troops to be paid beyond that time, 
he’ must come to Congress and tell the 
Congress why he thinks the troops should 
be kept on beyond that date, let the Con- 
gress decide whether or not they ought 
to be paid beyond that point. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. May I remind the 
House that the last strength we have as 
a coequal branch of Government is the 
power of pursestrings. Do not deal that 
power away. I believe the amendment 
the gentleman offered here in no way 
disturbs the executive branch’s power. 

Mr. Chairman, I would make the same 
argument if there were a Democrat in 
the White House. This has nothing to do 
with partisan politics. What this does is 
to try to establish in the Congress its 
coequal reponsibility on these very vital 
and important issues. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to associate my- 
self with the remarks of the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

If you go back to the origin of modern 
parliamentary institutions in the 17th 
century, the power of parliament was es- 
tablished because of its power over the 
purse. I think the gentleman from Illinois 
has put his finger on the key to this 
whole problem of stopping the erosion of 
congressional power toward the ex- 
ecutive. 

If we do not preserve the power of 
Congress to control the executive in the 
expenditure of money, we have given up 
the substance of our power. 

I have listened to distinguished law- 
yers, the gentleman from Texas and the 
gentleman from New York, make some 
very persuasive arguments that all this 
does is to give money in case the Presi- 
dent decides to go above the limits set 
by law on the size of the armed forces. 
But that is the very point, gentleman— 
every time we give up any of Congress 
power to control the expenditure of 
money, we give up some more of the basic 
power of Congress. 

I did not come to this House to aban- 
don more of Congress power to the 
executive, but to try to help bring back 
power to this institution. I think the 
people of this country want us to do that. 
We have an obligation to do so if we are 
going to discharge our responsibility un- 
der the Constitution. I am happy to as- 
sociate myself with what I consider to 
be one of the most important amend- 
ments that has been offered since I have 
been a Member of this House, 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, I will not take the 5 
minutes, but I want to make one point 
and will try to make it as clearly as I 
possibly can. 

First. This provision of the law refers 
only to the calling up of Reserves and 
payment of the Reserves who are called 
up. 

Second. When you look at the record— 
no war, no police action ever started with 
the calling up of Reserves. There has not 
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been any such occurrence in the his- 
tory of the United States. If the gentle- 
man from Illinois is looking for a pan- 
acea to stop wars, and I wish him luck, 
he has zeroed in on the wrong target. 

Third. The President of the United 
States, whoever he may be, should have 
the authority to call the Reserves in the 
event war threatens. Sometimes just 
having this authority allows a President 
to deter war. 

I take you back to the days of 1961 
when President Kennedy had the au- 
thority and did call up the Reserves in 
the Berlin situation. I do not have much 
doubt in my mind that the ability of the 
President at that time to do what he did 
had more to do with stopping the possi- 
bility of war in Germany than anything 
else. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not the time to 
tamper with legislation that has had as 
important a history as has this proviso, 
which has.been in the law for 10 years. 
The time to change this legislation, if 
it is to be changed, is when the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services of the House 
which has the legislative authority has 
had a chance to have hearings and then 
to act intelligently in this matter. 

I certainly hope we will not play games 
with the defense of our country by vot- 
ing for this kind of amendment. I ask 
that the amendment be voted down. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. YATES). 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, as the gen- 
tleman from Arizona said, I have taken a 
great deal of time on this amendment, 
rightly so, I believe because I am con- 
vinced of its importance. 

The gentleman is entirely wrong when 
he says that this amendment applies only 
to the Reserves. The gentleman has ob- 
viously failed to look at the language of 
this section. It could not be more clear. 

Section (c) states: 

Upon determination by the President that 
it is necessary to increase the number of 
military personnel on active duty... 


The President could take them from 
the Reserves, yes, but he also can take 
them from the drafted men just as well. 
He can increase the size of the draft 
and take draftees. He does not have to 
go to the Reserves in this kind of situa- 
tion any more than the President did 
when he went into Vietnam. At that time 
he did not call the Reserves. 

If there is a trouble spot somewhere in 
the world to which the President thinks 
the Armed Forces should be sent in an 
emergency situation, he can increase the 
number of draftees or call up the Re- 
serves or do both. Under this section the 
power of Congress to supervise the num- 
ber of military personnel would be waived 
indefinitely. 

My amendment says, Mr. Chairman, 
“Mr. President, you can do it for 60 days, 
but beyond that you have got to come 
to Congress and have your action re- 
viewed if you want your funds.” 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Chairman, does 
sons ee from Texas wish me to 
yield? 
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Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me for a unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. HATHAWAY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close at the conclusion of 
the address of the gentleman who is now 
addressing the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HATHAWAY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES. The words “active duty” 
on line 14 of page 34 are controlling. You 
do not recall draftees to active duty. They 
are either on active duty or they are out 
of the service. Obviously this provision 
does not refer to draftees, It refers only 
to members of the armed services, either 
in the Reserves or the Regular Forces. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HATHAWAY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I have the impression that 
there are many draftees who are on ac- 
tive duty, having been drafted into the 
Army of the United States. They are on 
active duty and they can be used. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HATHAWAY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. I rise in sup- 
port of the amendment and would like 
to make the point that if there is a really 
important emergency, there is no reason 
the Congress cannot act to appropriate 
the necessary money within 60 days. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HATHAWAY. I yield to the chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I propose 
to offer a motion that all debate close, but 
I do not want to take the gentleman off 
his feet. When he has concluded, I shall 
address the Chair. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment and en- 
dorse the many cogent arguments that 
have been made in support of it. I do not 
think we are fulfilling our constitutional 
responsibility unless we do follow the 
gentleman from Illinois, and I urge the 
committee to support his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. YATES). 

The question was taken; and the Chair- 
man announced that the noes appeared 
to have it. 

TELLER VOTE WITH CLERKS 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers with Clerks. 

Tellers with Clerks were ordered; and 
the Chairman appointed as tellers Messrs. 
YATES, MINSHALL, MAHON, and GuBSER. 
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The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 183, 
noes 210, not voting 38, as follows: 

[Roll No. 398] 
[Recorded Teller Vote] 


Abourezk 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Baring 
Barrett 
Begich 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bieggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Broomfield 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burton 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carney 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Collier 
Collins, Tl. 
Conte 
Corman 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniels, N.J, 
Danielson 
Davis, S.C. 
de la Garza 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dow 
Drinan 
du Pont 


O'Konski 
O'Neill 
Patten 
Pepper 
Pike 


Podell 
Preyer, N.C. 
Pryor, Ark. 
Pucinski 
Quie 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Reid, N.Y. 
Reuss 
Riegle 

Harrington Robison, N.Y. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler, W. Va. 

Heckler, Mass. 

Helstoski 

Hicks, Mass. 

Hicks, Wash. 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 


Schwengel 
Scott 


Seiberling 
Kluczynski 
Koch 
Kyl 


Steiger, Wis. 
Stokes 
Symington 
Thompson, N.J. 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoli 
. Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Miller, Ohio 
Minish 
Mink 
Mitchell 
Moorhead 
Moss 
Murphy, Ill. 
Nedzi 
Obey 
O'Hara 


NOES—210 


Fulton, Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
Abernethy Findley 
Albert Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Ford, Gerald R. 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 

Frey 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Goldwater 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Grover 

Hagan 

Hanley 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hays 

Heinz 
Henderson 
Hillis 


Anderson, Ill, 
Andrews, Ala. 
Andrews, 


Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Collins, Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Coughlin 
Daniel, Va. 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Wis. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dent 

Devine 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Duncan 
Edwards, Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fascell 


Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo, 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Byron 

Cabell 
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Hogan 
Holifield 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hunt 
Jarman 


Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 


Jonas 
Jones, Ala. 


Jones, Tenn. 


Keating 


King 
Kuykendall 
Landrum 


Miller, Calif. 
Mills, Ark. 
Mills, Md. 
Minshall 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 


Morgan 


Purcell 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Rarick 
Rhodes 


Robinson, Va. 


Rogers 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Ruth 
Sandman 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Schneebeli 
Sebelius 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Sikes 

Sisk 
Skubitz 
Slack 
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Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Spence 
Springer 


Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Terry 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalley 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Wiliams 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 

Wylie 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 


NOT VOTING—38 

Cotter Landgrebe 

Derwinski Link 

Diggs McClure 

Dowdy McDade 

Downing McKevitt 

Dulski Madden 

Edmondson Mathias, Calif. 

Edwards, La. Mayne 

Fish Mikva 

Goodling Mosher 

Halpern Roberts 

Don H. Hébert Runnels 
Conyers Kee Steed 

Mr. Bartnc changed his vote from 
“no” to “aye”. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of this 
appropriation bill. The committee is to 
be congratulated for having brought to us 
a well-balanced program for the neces- 
sary level of national defense. 

Particularly do I wish to congratulate 
the committee for having included suffi- 
cient funds for continued production of 
the F-111 fighter-bomber. The amounts 
included in the bill will permit the con- 
tinued acquisition of this vitally im- 
portant aircraft at the rate of 12 per 
year and keep the production line open. 

Since certain comments were made on 
the floor yesterday which reflect an un- 
informed view of this extremely im- 
portant program, I take this time 
primarily to set the record straight with 
respect to certain significant facts. 

First, of course, is the question of the 
safety record of the F-111. Contrary to 
misconception shared by some of the 
press and incredibly, by even some few 
in this body, the F—111 is the safest mili- 
tary aircraft we have built in this country 
since the early 1950's. 

Let me repeat that statement: The 
F-111 is not only one of the safest, but 
is the very safest military aircraft we 
have built in the past 20 years. 


Abbitt 
Alexander 
Ashley 
Belcher 
Betts 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Celler 
Chappell 
Clausen, 


Let me give you this comparison on 
the number of major accidents suffered 
by each of the following aircraft at 
125,000 hours of actual flight. 

The F-100 had 108 major accidents. 

The F-104 had 90 major accidents. 

The F-4 had 60 major accidents. 

The F-102 had 59 major accidents. 

The F-101 had 59 major accidents. 

The F-105 had 58 major accidents. 

The A-7 had 42 major accidents. 

The F-106 had 39 major accidents. 

The F-111 had 22 major accidents at 
125,000 hours of flight—the safest of all. 

In the number of aircraft destroyed 
during the first 125,000 hours of actual 
flight, the story is very much the same. 

There were 52 F-100’s destroyed. 

There were 62 F—104’s destroyed. 

There were 25 F-4’s destroyed. 

There were 28 F-102’s destroyed. 

There were 31 F-101’s destroyed. 

There were 40 F-105’s destroyed. 

There were 40 A-7’s destroyed. 

There were 18 F-106’s destroyed. 

There were 18 F-111's destroyed. 

We are talking here of equal opera- 
tions, noncombatant in character, and it 
can be seen clearly that the F-111 on 
balance is as safe or safer than any other 
military aircraft we have developed in 
the recent past. 

Something was said yesterday—per- 
haps of a facetious intent—to the effect 
that these planes do not fly. The state- 
ment was made, though I cannot believe 
that it was seriously made, that most of 
them are grounded. This is absolutely 
untrue. 

The Air Force has accepted 375 of 
these aircraft and of that number at 
least 350 are operational and in flight 
today. These include some in the 20th 
Tactical Fighter Wing at Upper Heyford, 
England. 

The pilots and commanders of that 
wing are high in their praise of the per- 
formance of the F-111. There is certainly 
a continued requirement for this air- 
craft, since it is the only long-range, 
high-speed, penetrator in production in 
the free world. 

The Soviets are increasingly improving 
their position vis-a-vis the United States 
in strike force capability. 

Of course, we hope to have the B-1 in 
production and operational numbers 
perhaps by 1980. But what about the in- 
terim? The F-111 is the only hedge 
against technical, political, or cost prob- 
lems that might cause an unforeseeable 
delay in getting the B-1 in operational 
numbers. 

For all of these reasons, the commit- 
tee is to be thoroughly congratulated for 
having demonstrated the vision to insist 
upon continued production of the F-111, 
and it is clear that the Congress supports 
this decision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 744. None of the funds in this Act 
shall be available for the induction or enlist- 


ment of any individual into the military 
services under a mandatory quota based on 


mental categories. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BOLAND 
Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
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Amendment offered by Mr. BOLAND: On 
page 48, immediately following line 7, add 
the following new section under title VII: 

Sec. 745. In line with Title VI of the 
1971 Military Procurement Act calling for 
termination of all U.S. military operations in 
Indochina at the earliest practicable date 
and for the prompt and orderly withdrawal 
of all U.S. military forces at a date certain, 
subject to the release of all American pris- 
oners and an accounting for all Americans 
missing in action, and notwithstanding any 
other provisions in this Act, none of the funds 
appropriated by this Act shall be used to 
finance any military combat or military sup- 
port operations by U.S. forces in or over 
South Vietnam, North Vietnam, Laos, or 
Cambodia, after June 1, 1972. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, I suggest that the 
gentleman make that request at the end 
of his first 5 minutes. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw the unanimous-consent request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts is recognized for 5 min- 
utes in support of his amendment. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, there 
are many in the Chamber who will say 
that “We have been here before.” Not 
quite. This is a totally different amend- 
ment than has been offered to any bill 
in the years that I have been here since 
we have been engaged in Vietnam. It is 
the toughest and the hardest amend- 
ment and probably one of the most diffi- 
cult ones to vote for on the part of all 
Members in this body. But, this is a hard 
and a tough war and it requires some 
hard and some tough answers and some 
hard and some tough action. 

Mr, Chairman, in opening the debate 
on this bill yesterday, the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas, my beloved 
chairman of the full Committee on Ap- 
propriations, stated: 

It seems that we are in somewhat of a 
frenzy to withdraw. 

The simple fact, Mr. Chairman, is that 
the majority of the American people 
want us to withdraw and want a termi- 
nal date. There is nothing frenetic about 
their desires. 

Mr. Chairman, for most of the past 
decade they have believed our leaders to 
the effect that the end was in sight; that 
just a little bit more pressure and a lot 
more bombing would bring about an end 
to this tragic war. It has not happened 
and the support and the patience of the 
American people continues to erode un- 
til now today 75 percent of the Amer- 
ican people are opposed to the war in 
Vietnam and want a termination date. 

The chairman yesterday compared 
the war in Vietnam to World War I, 
World War II, and the Korean war. 

He said that we did not withdraw in 
these wars, and he contended that a pre- 
cipitous withdrawal from Vietnam could 
create a vacuum. 

I simply respond, Mr. Chairman, by 
paraphrasing a favorite line of our be- 
loved colleague, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CELLER) that World War I, 
World War II, and even the Korean war, 
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are as different from the Vietnam war as 
a horse chestnut is from a chestnut horse, 
and as night is from day, and as water 
is from fire. 

With regard to Korea, he said, “We 
kept our fighting forces at their posts 
so that we would not lose the fruits of 
victory.” 

That is what he said. Well, if he really 
believes that there are or will be any 
fruits of victory in Vietnam he surely 
must stand almost alone in this opinion. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment I have 
introduced provides that funds shall not 
be used to finance any military or sup- 
port operations by U.S. forces in or over 
Indochina after June 1 of 1972. Its pur- 
pose is twofold. First, it offers a real 
chance, the first real chance, to bring 
this conflict to a close after almost a 
decade, after almost 10 years of US. 
involvement in Southeast Asia. 

Second, it seeks to obtain within the 
next 6 months the release of all Ameri- 
can prisoners, and an accounting for 
those men missing in action. 

My amendment is designed to imple- 
ment and to carry forward the provisions 
of the compromise Mansfield amendment 
now found in title VI of the Military 
Procurement Act, which was passed just 
a short while ago. That amendment sets 
forth as national policy—and let me em- 
phasize, that amendment, the Mansfield 
amendment to the Military Procurement 
Act, which was passed, and I think signed 
by the President just a couple of hours 
ago, establishes as national policy the 
termination of all U.S. military opera- 
tions in Indochina at the earliest prac- 
tical date, and the prompt and orderly 
withdrawal of all U.S. military forces at a 
date certain, subject—subject—to the 
release of all American prisoners and an 
accounting for the Americans missing in 
action. 

As we all know, the most critical as- 
pect of the Mansfield amendment, the 
6 months withdrawal deadline, was 
dropped in conference. My amendment 
serves to restore this vital termination 
date to provide the basic means for im- 
plementing that provision. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Yates, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. BOLAND was al- 
lowed to proceed for 5 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. BOLAND. I thank my friend from 
Illinois. Mr. Chairman, the amendment 
is subject to the legislative limitations set 
forth in title VI. of the Military Pro- 
curement Act which conditions our total 
military withdrawal on the result of the 
prisoners and the missing in action 
issues. 

Some people will argue that Congress 
has no business legislating a mandate to 
terminate our military role in the Indo- 
china war. I cannot agree. Throughout 
the history of this conflict, Congress has 
fully shared with the President the re- 
sponsibility for the U.S. conduct in Indo- 
china. This fact is made all the more 
clear by the recent court rulings such 
as the Federal Circuit Court for the 
District of Massachusetts in the case of 
Laird against Massachusetts, U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the First Circuit, in which 
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it found that Congress in annually ap- 
propriating funds to carry out the war 
has repeatedly provided the war with 
legislative sanction. We have clearly 
shared the responsibility for the exist- 
ence of this war, this body has, this 
Congress has. And as elected Representa- 
tives of a Nation that today overwhelm- 
ingly supports an end to our military 
participation in Indochina, we have the 
duty and the obligation to share the re- 
sponsibility for bringing this war to a 
close. 

Last week President Nixon announced 
the projected troop withdrawals totaling 
45,000 men for the next 2 months. 

With these reductions, the President 
will have brought the number of U.S. 
ground troops in Indochina from 540,000 
men down to 139,000 during his term of 
Office. No one—no one can deny that 
President Nixon has significantly altered 
our posture in Indochina. He deserves 
great credit from all of the American 
people and from those who are in this 
House for that substantial reduction of 
troops and the corresponding substantial 
reduction in U.S. casualties. 

Nevertheless, certain hard facts still 
face us. Our military involvement in In- 
dochina remains open ended with no 
foreseeable termination date in sight. 

Our prisoners continue to remain in the 
hands of North Vietnam and its allies 
and our citizens, reduced as the casual- 
ties may be, are still dying in the war 
every week. 

Our air missions constituting the 
greatest bombing effort in the history of 
warfare continue at extremely high 
levels. 

The President last week offered no en- 
couragement on the prisoner-of-war 
issue. 

The President offered no encourage- 
ment about ending U.S. troop involve- 
ment in Indochina and offered no encour- 
agement about ending our bombing role. 
Our military role in Indochina must be 
brought to a close and our prisoners’ re- 
lease must be obtained. 

The way to accomplish all of these 
roles, I submit, is to set a deadline for 
U.S. military involvement in this war. 

I would like to quote from a part of a 
letter I received from the Prisoners of 
War and Missing in Action Families for 
immediate release. This is an organiza- 
tion of prisoners of war and missing in 
action families who believe that positive 
steps must be taken to resolve these 
issues. 

I quote: 

We want our sons and our husbands and 
our fathers and our brothers returned now. 
We want our missing in action accounted 
for now. We are not prepared to see them 
play second fiddle one day longer to an un- 
democratic Saigon regime. 

Many talk about the great sacrifices that 
our men have made. We have lived those 
sacrifices. We fully recognize that prisoners 
are not going to be released nor our missing 
in action accounted for until a termination 
date has been established for our role in 
Indochina. 

We therefore would like to offer our sup- 
port for your efforts which we believe will 
carry out this goal. 


Failure to commit ourselves, Mr. Chair- 
man, to a dateline for total withdrawal 
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and to taik instead of residual forces 
not only prolongs our role in a war 
that we should conclude but also endan- 
gers the troops remaining in Indochina 
and, moreover, endangers the prospects 
of obtaining the release of prisoners. 

We have sacrificed 55,000 American 
lives and $150 billion of American re- 
sources in this war. 

We have endowed the South Vietnam- 
ese with one of the largest and best 
equipped armed forces in the world. We 
have done enough. We have gone too far. 
The time has come to get out and this 
amendment takes us out. 

Mr. Chairman, I include with my re- 
marks title VI—Termination of Hostili- 
ties in Indochina—of the Military Pro- 
curement Act and a letter from prisoners 
of war and missing in action families for 
immediate release. 


TITLE VI— TERMINATION OF HOSTILITIES IN 
INDOCHINA 


Sec. 601. (a) It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the United States to terminate at 
the earliest practicable date all military op- 
erations of the United States in Indochina, 
and to provide for the prompt and orderly 
withdrawal of all United States military 
forces at a date certain, subject to the release 
of all American prisoners of war held by the 
Government of North Vietnam and forces 
allied with such Government and an ac- 
counting for all Americans missing in action 
who have been held by or known to such 
Government or such forces. The Congress 
hereby urges and requests the President to 
implement the above-expressed policy by ini- 
tiating immediately the following actions: 

(1) Establishing a final date for the with- 
drawal from Indochina of all military forces 
of the United States contingent upon the re- 
lease of all American prisoners of war held 
by the Government of North Vietnam and 
forces allied with such Government and an 
accounting for all Americans in ac- 
tion who have been held by or known to such 
Government or such forces. 

(2) Negotiate with the Government of 
North Vietnam for an immediate cease-fire 
by all parties to the hostilities in Indochina. 

(3) Negotiate with the Government of 
North Vietnam for an agreement which 
would provide for a series of phased and rapid 
withdrawals of United States military forces 
from Indochina in exchange for a corre- 
sponding series of phased releases of Ameri- 
can prisoners of war, and for the release of 
any remaining American prisoners of war 
concurrently with the withdrawal of all re- 
maining military forces of the United States 
by not later than the date established by the 
President pursuant to paragraph (1) hereof 
or by such earlier date as may be agreed upon 
by the negotiating parties. 

POW/MIA FAMILIES FOR 
IMMEDIATE RELEASE, 
November 14, 1971. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BOLAND: It is our un- 
derstanding you will offer an amendment to 
the Defense Appropriations Bill to establish 
June 1, 1972 as a termination date for all 
U.S. military operations in Indochina. It is 
also our understanding that the June 1, 1972 
deadline is subject to the provision of the 
Mansfield Amendment to the Military Pro- 
curement Act which conditions our with- 
drawal of forces from Indochina on the re- 
turn of all American prisoners and an ac- 
counting of missing in action. 

In our Statement of Purpose established 
in July, 1971, we state the following: We 
feel our government’s obligation to the 
American prisoners now should take prece- 
dence over its obligation to the government 
of South Vietnam. We shall work, therefore, 
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toward the formulation and implementation 
of policy which’ will bring about the most 
rapid release and repatriation of our prison- 
ers of war and for the return of our armed 
forces currently serving in Southeast Asia. 

In accordance with this, we have been 
working for the establishment of a termina- 
tion date for U.S. military operations in In- 
dochina in conjunction with the return of 
all prisoners and an accounting of the miss- 
ing in action by that date. We belleve that 
it is only in this manner that the POW/MIA 
issue can be satisfactorily resolved. We want 
our sons and our husbands and our fathers 
and our brothers returned, now. We want 
our missing in action accounted for, now. 
We are not prepared to see them play sec- 
ond choice one day longer to an undemo- 
cratic, corrupt Saigon regime. 

Many have talked about the great sacri- 
fices our men have made, We have lived those 
sacrifices. 

We fully recognize that the prisoners are 
not going to be released nor our missing in 
action accounted for until a termination 
date has been established for our role in 
Indochina. We therefore would like to offer 
our support to your efforts which we believe 
will carry out this goal. 

POW/MIA FAMILIES For IMMEDIATE RE- 
LEASE, 
SHIRLEY CULBERTSON, 
JANE DUDLEY, 
Washington Coordinators. 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Massachusetts a couple 
of questions about the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

I ask the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts: Does your amendment require 
prior release of all of our prisoners? 

Mr. BOLAND. In my judgment, it does 
indeed. If the prisoners of war are not 
released and if the missing in action are 
not accounted for, then the effect of 
this amendment is null and void. 

Mr. WYMAN. I would respectfully dif- 
fer with the gentleman as to the word- 
ing of the amendment because as I look 
at his amendment I find these words: 
“subject to the release of all American 
prisoners and an accounting for all 
Americans missing in action.” But the 
phrase “subject to the release of all 
American prisoners” in the gentleman’s 
amendment are not a condition prece- 
dent, they are merely connected with the 
declaration of the U.S. policy set forth 
in title VI of the 1971 military procure- 
ment act. And I read further: 

That notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act— 


This is from the gentleman’s amend- 
ment— 
none of the funds appropriated by this Act 
shall be used— 


And so forth— 


to finance any of these operations after 
June 1, 1972. 


I would ask the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, how can the adoption of an 
amendment such as this by the Congress 
and the enactment of it into law get our 
prisoners back? 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr, BOLAND. That part of the amend- 
ment that states “no funds appropriated” 
and cuts off the appropriation as of June 
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1, 1972, is tied directly into the Military 
Procurement Act, specifically title VI, 
which is the watered-down Mansfield 
amendment. Specifically, it calls for the 
release of the American prisoners of war 
and for an accounting of those missing 
in action. My amendment is tied directly 
to that and, so far as I am coneerned— 
and you may differ with it—but so far as 
I am concerned, if there has not been 
any resolution of the matter of the re- 
lease of the prisoners of war and an ac- 
counting of those missing in action, then 
the cutoff would not occur. 

Mr. WYMAN. I simply observe to the 
gentleman, and the gentleman will ac- 
knowledge, that his amendment does not 
say “subject to the prior release of Ameri- 
can prisoners” as a condition to the tak- 
ing effect of the cutoff date of June 1, 
1972. Does the gentleman contend that 
a contemporaneous or prior release of 
American prisoners is required? 

Then we are going to stop all our sup- 
port, we are going to stop all pay for 
our men, for their supplies, their arms, 
all our money, all our air cover—we are 
going to stop fighting over there on June 
1, 1872, whether or not we have the 
prisoners back? 

Mr. BOLAND. That is not so at all. 

Mr. WYMAN. Your amendment does 
not provide otherwise. 

Mr. BOLAND. It is not the intent of 
the amendment at all. In my judgment, 
the amendment provides for a move on 
the part of the North Vietnamese, to re- 
lease the prisoners of war and to account 
for those missing in action. I have said 
that a dozen times. That is my conten- 
tion. The gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire apparently does not agree with 
that, but that is my intention and that 
is my interpretation of the language of 
the amendment. 

Mr. WYMAN. I submit, despite the 
gentleman’s protestations as to what the 
amendment means, it does not call for 
what he claims it calls for, and I think 
it should be debated and considered in 
the light of what it actually provides, I 
submit that the amendment does not re- 
quire the prior release of American pris- 
oners. This amendment, if adopted, 
would be dangerous to the lives of the 
American troops remaining in Vietnam 
for it prohibits not only their arms and 
ammunition but it cuts off provision for 
arms for the South Vietnamese to cover 
them in withdrawal. 

It is absolutely ridiculous for Congress 
to call off all support for Americans over 
there when the President of the United 
States is disengaging our troops just as 
fast as the protective defense forces can 
be trained in Vietnam to take over their 
own defense. The pending amendment 
would even stop the training of the South 
Vietnamese to use the equipment we have 
provided them for their own defense. 
The amendment. would deny all sup- 
port—arms, food, and air cover—to sup- 
port our troops and those of our allies 
in Vietnam, even as they defend them- 
selves in withdrawal. 

The pending amendment would im- 
peril the lives of Americans in Vietnam, 
be they advisers, troops or otherwise. By 
its author’s own admission it would mean 
that we would cut off everything even if 
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the enemy should continue to attack and 
kill Americans. 

I want no part of such a proposal. 

I am confident a majority of this 
House will not vote to endanger our 
troops and deny our President the lever- 
age to continue to negotiate for the re- 
lease of our prisoners. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment should 
be rejected out of hand. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. I think the gentleman 
from New Hampshire has raised an im- 
portant point. Unfortunately, I do not 
believe that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts was responsive to his question. 
The whole issue of the American prison- 
ers of war and the point the gentleman 
has made about clear priority of action 
must be debated on this floor. I think it 
would be tremendously damaging to our 
American prisoners now held by the 
enemy if we should adopt this improperly 
drawn amendment. 

Mr. WYMAN. I would say in response 
to the gentleman that whatever the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts claims to be 
the intent of his amendment, of course, 
is interesting in the sense of what he 
intends. But it does not control the plain 
language of the amendment. The amend- 
ment speaks for itself. An examination of 
the amendment by Members of the 
House, particularly its attorneys—and 
there are many distinguished attorneys 
in the House—will show that there is no 
condition precedent in the amendment 
before us requiring either the prior re- 
lease of our prisoners or even their con- 
temporaneous release. Had the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts wished to spe- 
cifically establish the requirement of 
prior release his amendment could easily 
have been so worded. He has neither 
done this nor does he offer a perfecting 
amendment to do this at this time. In- 
stead he allows his reference to prison- 
ers to remain in a general introductory 
clause referring to title VI of the Mili- 
tary Procurement Act of 1971 that itself 
contains no cutoff date nor any date 
whatever. 

The pending amendment is fatally de- 
fective as to prisoner release and this 
should be understood by all Members be- 
fore they vote. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment, and move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, the President has today 
signed H.R. 8687, the Military Procure- 
ment Authorization Act, into law, not- 
withstanding the Mansfield amendment. 
But here is what he said in the conclu- 
sion of his statement about that action: 

I would add regretfully that legislative 
actions such as this hinder rather than assist 
in the search for a negotiated settlement, 


That was in reference to the Mans- 
field amendment, a much milder version 
than the Boland amendment now be- 
fore us. 

Aside from the President’s comment, 
there is not the slightest reason to believe 
that the act of specifying a date for U.S. 
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withdrawal would influence North Viet- 
namese policies toward the prisoners of 
war or toward the conduct of the war 
itself. The chances are that having 
gained a date for the end of U.S. par- 
ticipation, they would simply demand 
further concessions—like handing over 
the Saigon government to the Com- 
munists. There is not a scintilla of evi- 
dence from any reliable source to show 
any positive commitment by any North 
Vietnamese official that we can rely upon. 

No, Mr. Chairman, this amendment 
can serve no usful purpose for the United 
States or the prisoners of war. It can 
only tie the hands of a President who has 
done a remarkably good job in extricat- 
ing U.S. Forces from the difficult and 
complicated controversy in Southeast 
Asia. The American military has all but 
ceased ground combat, but we cannot 
instantaneously write off Vietnam and 
Southeast Asia and forget them. It is 
still a very important part of the world to 
the United States and to the free world. 

Of course, America wants the war 
ended, but we cannot stop a war on a 
fixed date by congressional resolution. 
If we adopt the amendment that is pro- 
posed, we tie the President's hands, we 
free the Communists to take advantage 
of many alternatives which are now 
closed to them. The President must have 
flexibility to carry on to a successful 
and a responsible conclusion our objec- 
tives in Vietnam. 

Remember—remember this—the North 
Vietnamese negotiators in Paris can end 
all of the uncertainty, they can bring 
about assurance of peace and the return 
of the prisoners of war on any day 
they wish by a simple statement of in- 
tent. And yet, in all the years of wasted 
effort by our negotiators in Paris, the 
North Vietnamese have not in a single 
instance showed good faith or good in- 
tentions. Everything has been unilateral 
on our part, and this action, now ex- 
emplified by the amendment before us, 
can produce no certainty, can offer no 
hope of any positive result. 

Let us not play the game of the North 
Vietnamese here today in the U.S. House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Boland amendment. It 
is important to note that this amendment 
is consistent with previous legislation 
adopted by the House of Representatives. 
Title VI of the Military Procurement Act 
passed by this body and which I sup- 
ported calls for withdrawal conditioned 
upon the release of U.S. prisoners of war. 
The amendment now before the House 
also ties the termination of U.S. military 
activities in Indochina to the release of 
prisoners by North Vietnam. 

This very point was recently recog- 
nized by the POW/MIA Families for 
Immediate Release, In a letter addressed 
to our colleague from Massachusetts, Mr. 
Borann, that organization said: 

We feel our government's obligation to the 
American prisoners now should take prec- 
edence over its obligation to the government 
of South Vietnam. 


That committee also emphasized the 


realities of the situation by stating that: 


We fully recognize that the prisoners are 
not going to be released nor our missing in 
action accounted for until a termination date 
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has been established for our role in Indo- 
china. 


As I stated in this Chamber a few 
weeks ago, and during general debate on 
this bill, I believe the time has finally 
come when all the frustrations and all 
the rhetoric about the pursuit of peace 
must end. By the House approval of this 
amendment we must stand up and say 
once and for all “end the war.” 

Mr. Chairman, my position on the 
Vietnam war and our involvement in 
Indochina has been known for some time. 
As a member of the House Appropria- 
tion Committee, I have voiced concern 
over the expansion of the war, and the 
extent of our role in Southeast Asia. 

It has been said that to set a specific 
date to end all operations in that area 
gives solace to the enemy. This cannot 
give any more aid or comfort than the 
President’s Vietnamization policy or the 
President’s announcement of further 
pullouts. After 10 years, after all our 
dead and wounded, after dropping over 
4 million tons of bombs, twice as much 
as we dropped during World War II, in- 
cluding Korea, after 40 percent of our 
troops starting to use drugs, it is time to 
put a stop to this carnage and let the 
South Vietnamese know that they must 
take over the responsibilities in the field. 
I believe we must give them an ulti- 
matum, a definite date beyond which the 
United States will not continue to provide 
further military assistance. 

The President has pledged to end the 
war. Let us lend our support to his com- 
mittee by passage of this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, for purposes of clari- 
fication, I wish to read again the amend- 
ment which was offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts: 

On page 48, immediately following line 7, 
add the following new Section under Title 
VII: Sec 745. In line with Title VI of the 
1971 Military Procurement Act calling for 
termination of all U.S, military operations 
in Indochina at the earliest practicable date 
and for the prompt and orderly withdrawal 
of all U.S. military forces at a date certain, 
subject to the release of all American prison- 
ers and an accounting for all Americans 
missing in action, and notwithstanding any 
other provisions in this Act, none of the 
funds appropriated by this Act shall be used 
to finance any military combat or military 
support operations by U.S. forces in or over 
South Vietnam, North Vietnam, Laos or 
Cambodia, after June 1, 1972. 


Mr. Chairman, this is in accordance 
with the bill passed by the House almost 
poor aiioa and signed by the Presi- 

ent. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADDABBO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, as the 
gentleman from New York has indicated, 
and as the amendment clearly indi- 
cates, this is tied in with the national 
policy as delineated in title VI of the 
1971 Military Procurement Act. Let me 
read the pertinent paragraph in that 
title. 

Establish a final date for withdrawal from 
Indochina of all military forces of the United 
States contingent upon release of all Amer- 
ican prisoners of war held by the Govern- 
ment of North Vietnam and forces under 
such control and accounting for all Ameri- 
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cans missing in action who have been held 
by or known to such government or such 
forces... 


Now, the national policy as established 
under the Military Procurement Act is 
this described policy. I am disturbed 
that upon the signing of the Military 
Procurement Act today by the President, 
sometime around noon, that he did say 
that he would ignore one of the provi- 
sions of that act. 

He would ignore the Mansfield amend- 
ment. I believe it is indefensible for the 
President of the United States to ignore 
the national policy that has been passed 
upon by the Members of this body, by the 
Members of the other body, and signed 
by himself. 

That is one of the reasons why we have 
this amendment. I believe it is high time 
we do establish policy in this body. We 
have been traveling along too easily, too 
much, too often. 

I have been here now for a few years, 
and I have heard constantly and con- 
sistently the argument that we should 
not tie the hands of the Executive, 
whether it be President Nixon, President 
Johnson, or President Kennedy. I have 
heard it now over the past three ad- 
ministrations. And I have seldom, if ever, 
done it. But it appears to me we have to 
do it now. This is the only way we are 
going to stop this war. 

Say what you want, the President’s 
press conference last week clearly in- 
dicated we are going to have a residual 
force there of 30,000 to 55,000 men. I do 
not know how we are going to protect a 
residual force without some sort of mili- 
tary establishment to back it up. 

That is my concern. I am sure it is the 
concern of all Members here, as it is the 
concern of the vast majority of the 
American people. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. For months I have heard 
many persuasive men argue against this 
amendment, but I have heard very few 
well reasoned persuasive arguments 
against it. 

I become impatient with headlines 
such as we saw in this morning’s Post, 
“Beat Amendment Selling Viet Pullout, 
Nixon Urges Congress.” I grow weary of 
the argument that we must continue this 
war because the President needs a free 
hand in the conduct of our foreign af- 
fairs. 

For almost a decade we have given our 
Presidents a free hand and for almost a 
decade we have seen the war continue. 

It is a national tragedy to know that 
the leadership of this great deliberating 
body is willing to abdicate its power and 
authority to the executive branch. They 
are asking this Congress to be the Presi- 
dent’s puppet, jumping when he says 
jump, to tuck ourselves away in the closet 
when he says he does not want to hear 
from us. I suggest that on this great issue 
that we speak out, that we correct the 
course the Nation is taking and in so 
doing reestablish the Congress as an 
equal branch of this Government. 

I cannot believe it is enough to say that 
we are withdrawing 45,000 troops by the 
end of November or that we have reduced 
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troop strength in Vietnam to less than 
200,000 men when, in fact, it is our inten- 
tion to keep a residual force of perhaps 
50,000 men there. Nor can we believe the 
statement that the American combat role 
is over when we continue to drop thou- 
sands of tons of bombs each week in Viet- 
nam. How can the nations of the world 
or how can the citizens of this country 
believe our combat role is over when this 
is happening? 

There are compelling reasons why this 
amendment should be adopted. Let us 
remind ourselves of the economic havoc 
it has brought. Over a hundred billion 
dollars have been wasted. One of our 
most grievous economic problems—and 
I refer to inflation—has been nurtured 
and fed by the expenditure of funds to 
carry on the war in Vietnam. Each time I 
have heard the President speak of infia- 
tion he stresses the cutting of Govern- 
ment expenditures as part of the solu- 
tion and yet he refused to call an end 
to our activities in that far place. 

Then there is another consideration of 
which we do not often speak but which 
is very real. Each day this involvement 
continues we contribute to the weakening 
of our general defenses. By pouring our 
military strength into Vietnam we weak- 
en our overall military strength. We 
neglect our research and development, 
the building of our fleet, the moderniza- 
tion of our Air Force, and the defenses 
here in this country. We deprive military 
men of decent housing and necessary 
equipment. And can anyone deny that 
we are slowly permitting the deteriora- 
tion of that most important ingredient 
of all to a strong military force, the mo- 
rale of our men in uniform. 

The political problems which this war 
has created are horrendous. We have lost 
friends throughout the world. Our cred- 
ibility as a peace-loving nation is 
doubted. Our motives have been suspect. 
Our actions and interference condemned. 
And the result? At a critical time in the 
history of the United Nations we could 
not even muster a simple majority to 
keep Taiwan in the United Nations. 

And then there are the humane and 
human reasons for us to stop this war 
and to get out of Vietnam. Killing, maim- 
ing, and destroying at that place can no 
longer withstand the forces of reason 
which say that they must stop. Are we 
not mindful of the millions of lives which 
have been affected by the misery and 
tragedy of that war? When I consider 
my own experience as the father of a son 
who fought in Vietnam, I know that my 
fear, my apprehension, my sleepless 
nights could be no less than that of 
countless others, including the parents of 
sons who fought on both sides of this 
conflict. Have you ever put your arms 
around a son—who is suddenly a man— 
said goodbye and then watch him get 
onto a plane knowing that in a short 
span of time he will be in the jungles 
fighting a war which none of us under- 
stand? Each day for that year you pray 
for his safety, dreading every telegram 
you receive and watch for his letters. 
And in these letters read his inquiries as 
to why we are fighting there. You cannot 
answer those inquiries. You cannot an- 
swer the question “Why?” 
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My infantry sergeant son came home. 
He had done his bit and how proud Iam 
of him. He earned the hard way as only 
an infantry man can understand, his 
decorations, citations, and commenda- 
tions. But something was lacking that 
day when he stepped off that plane. No 
one, no one could explain why he had 
gone in the first place. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the American 
people charge the Congress with its full 
share of responsibility for involving us 
in this war. They expect the Congress to 
exercise its full responsibility in at last 
extricating us from that war. The Boland 
amendment will do just that. 

If for no other reason, I urge it be 
adopted. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. OBEY. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I would like to rise 
to point out why, as a legal proposition, 
the statement of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire (Mr. Wyman) is not cor- 
rect. That is, the amendment is in truth 
limited to the withdrawal of troops. 

I think we need to establish a little 
legislative history on that point. As I un- 
derstand it—and I would like to address 
this question, of course, through the 
Member who has the floor, to the author 
of the amendment—the amendment is a 
limitation on the appropriation bill 
which provides for a cutoff of funds at 
a specific time, but expressly states that 
such condition is itself conditioned on 
established policy contained in title VI 
of the 1971 Military Procurement Act. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. BOLAND. The gentleman states it 
exactly as I intended it and exactly as 
it is. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Now, since this is a 
limitation on an appropriation bill, it 
may not itself establish general legisla- 
tive policy and it does not purport to do 
so, but it may be limited to and be con- 
fined within policy established under ex- 
isting law. That existing policy is con- 
tained under title VI of the 1971 Military 
Procurement Act, as I understand it. 

Mr. BOLAND. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. And in that provi- 
sion it is stated as clearly as language 
can be written that it is a policy of the 
United States to withdraw but only in the 
event that the prisoners are released and 
the other conditions provided in that act 
take place. Is that correct? 

Mr. BOLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. And is it not the pur- 
pose of the author in stating it is in line 
with title VI, to make it absolutely clear 
that this provision in no wise reduces 
that commitment as a prerequisite to 
withdrawal? 

Mr. BOLAND. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WYMAN. Will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. OBEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WYMAN. I would like to inquire of 
the gentleman in the well whether or 
not he maintains after that colloquy with 
the gentleman from Massachusetts that 
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after June 1, 1972, the moneys will con- 
tinue to be available for financing either 
combat or support operations if the pris- 
oners are not returned? 

Mr. ECKHARDT. The money would be 
available as I understand the provisions 
of the act. 

Mr. WYMAN. Not the provisions of the 
act, if I may say, but the provisions of 
the Boland amendment. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I would say this, 
that the limitation itself contains a limi- 
tation. The limitation provides that no 
funds shall be expended, but that itself 
is conditioned upon the conditions of 
title VI going into effect. Therefore a 
limit on the expenditure of funds after 
that date is itself conditioned upon the 
release of the prisoners as contained in 
positive law passed by this Congress and 
signed a few hours ago by the President 
of the United States. 

Mr. WYMAN. There is no date in title 
VI. Where is a date in title VI? Is there 
any June 1, 1972 in title VI? 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I believe the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire does not un- 
derstand the point I am making here. 
Perhaps, I have not made it clear. The 
only thing that can be done in an appro- 
priation bill is to limit the appropriation 
and that is done. The limitation in the 
appropriation bill may not establish 
other conditions, but it may be subject 
to other conditions of existing law. Fur- 
ther, the author of the amendment has 
pointed out that he intends not to affect 
positive policy provisions of title VI of 
the existing law, and it seems to me that 
this provision is clearly limited to those 
conditions set out in title VI of the Mili- 
tary Procurement Act and this takes no 
effect unless those conditions are put into 
effect. 

Mr. WYMAN. If the gentleman will 
yield further for one further observation, 
the Boland amendment certainly has 
limited it, It has limited the Appropria- 
tions Committee when it states that none 
of the funds appropriated by this act 
shall be used to finance any military 
combat or military support operations by 
U.S. Forces in or over South Vietnam, 
North Vietnam, Laos, or Cambodia, after 
June 1, 1972. 

The words “subject to release of all 
American prisoners” are not a condition 
precedent in Mr. BoLann’s amendment as 
it is worded and the gentleman’s re- 
marks are entirely beside the point. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that the 
House is tired of the lawyers arguing over 
this, but I think it is such an important 
point that we need to spell out exactly 
what is meant by the amendment which 
has been offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

As one lawyer, I will tell you how it 
looks to me. 

The first proviso of section 745, as it is 
offered by the gentleman, is merely the 
explanation of the contents of the 1971 
Military Procurement Act, title VI there- 
of. There is no language in the part which 
carries that explanation—as to any pro- 
viso which effects that which comes lat- 
er. This explanation is not a condition 
precedent because there are no condi- 
tioning words or limiting words which 
definitely refer to the last clause. Neither 
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is there anything in the last clause which 
incorporates by reference any of the as- 
sertions made earlier. 

Mr. Chairman,’ the fact: remains that 
the limitation proposed by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts has only one 
effect, and that is to cut off all funds for 
Americans in Southeast Asia after June 
1, 1972, unconditionally, without regard 
to whether cr not the prisoners of war 
are released. 

If the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts—and he is a good lawyer—wanted 
to make it very clear that we intended 
this cutoff to be subject to the provisions 
of the Military Procurement Act of 1971, 
title VI, he could have done so ending 
his amendment like this: “After June 1, 
1972, subject to the terms, the conditions 
and limitations, including the return of 
prisoners as set forth, in title VI of the 
Military Procurement Act of 1971.” 

That is the way to limit a limitation. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts 
knows this, ahd had he really wanted to 
limit his limitation, he would have known 
how to do so. 

With all due respect to my dear friend 
from Massachusetts, for whom I have 
the highest regard, he is not doing what 
he says he intends to do. This makes it 
obvious in my opinion that we should not 
try to write legislation like this on the 
floor of the House. Any limitation on 
the power of the President to negotiate 
peace and the release of prisoners should 
be made only after prayerful considera- 
tion, not in an atmosphere of passion and 
debate. 

This is really tampering with the wel- 
fare of the people of the United States 
in general, and of the prisoners of war 
in particular. 

The President of the United States has 
said time after time he cannot negotiate 
with the Government of North Vietnam 
unless he has something with which to 
negotiate. If this amendment is adopted 
and willy-nilly the troops of the United 
States of America must withdraw from 
Vietnam on June 1, 1972, then you have 
cut the ground out from under the Presi- 
dent of the United States completely. 
You have in my opinion condemned the 
prisoners of war and the people who are 
missing in action to be released at some 
possible time in the future, but only 
when North Vietnam decides that it 
might want to release them. 

I have not noticed any indication on 
the part of North Vietnam which indi- 
cates that they possess any of the milk 
of human kindness whatsoever for any- 
body, and certainly not for the prisoners 
of war of the United States of America. 

To adopt this amendment would be 
disastrous, and ask that it be voted 
down. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
House, it is with great hesitation that 
I again take the well of this House to 
explore this matter. One of our Mem- 
bers has said he has become weary of 
hearing this argument continuously. I 
want to say to him—and I am sure 
many Members of this House share his 
same feeling—that I too am weary. I 
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am downright tired of having to debate 
something that we have debated and 
debated and debated and redebated 
and redebated, from the beginning of 
this Congress: the so-called Mansfield 
amendment, which of course this is, 
in albeit a different form. I am weary 
of, after sitting for weeks on end in 
discussions with the other body, to bring 
out a compromise on a particular amend- 
ment in the draft bill, this House re- 
acted and did accept a modified amend- 
ment of the so-called Mansfield amend- 
ment in which it discussed it as being 
the consensus of the Congress. We go 
back again. We again are confronted 
with the same thing. We are at logger- 
heads, and have long discussions again, 
and in order to bring forward a bill that 
you could act upon in some confidence, 
we reluctantly agreed to language mak- 
ing this “the policy of the United States.” 
Your House conferees made this con- 
cession so as to bring back something 
that this House could act upon. The 
House did act and approved the action 
of its conferees on H.R. 8687. 

The criticism has been leveled at those 
of us, who have been fighting this fight 
for so long and one that we are all weary 
of, that we never allowed a direct vote to 
come on the Mansfield amendment. Un- 
der a rule which was brought out to the 
House under the Military Procurement 
Conference Report, a direct vote was per- 
mitted. And when the Speaker put the 
question not one voice in this body was 
raised to ask for that direct vote. Under 
the rule, any individual Member could 
have gotten a direct vote at that time on 
the so-called Mansfield amendment. 
However, none was demanded. 

The conference report then had hardly 
been adopted by the House, and we 
again hear the winds blowing from the 
other body that the Mansfield amend- 
ment has been tied in to the foreign aid 
bill. We come here today, and it is pro- 
posed that the Mansfield amendment be 
tacked on to an appropriations bill. 

When are we going to stop this tactic 
in dilution of a responsible and estab- 
lished House position arrived at on two 
separate occasions? 

I join in the statement made by the 
gentleman from Arizona—we can have 
only one President—one Commander— 
whether you like him or not and 
whether you agree with him or not. I, for 
one, have insisted I shall not tie the 
hands of the President of the United 
States from the very beginning and I 
stand here again today and repeat that 
commitment—I am not going to cut his 
legs from under him when he is doing 
the best job anybody can do. He should 
be applauded instead of condemned for 
what he is doing. This is not a partisan 
issue with me, There is not an individual 
in this House who wants those men 
brought back home any more quickly 
than I do, but who is so simple as to think 
that we can accomplish something by 
declaring to the world that we do not 
back our Commander in Chief and Pres- 
ident. Are we going to tell the world we 
have no confidence in him—that we pro- 
claim to those who are willing to hear, 
and there are many, that we are a polar- 
ized nation going in many directions. 
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This is no time to dilly dally with the 
lives of individuals. 

I was very moved by the gentleman 
talking about his son, I can understand 
what he means—not having a son—but 
certainly having a family and a daughter. 
I know the torture and the anguish that 
these parents must go through. But each 
one of those who suffer this anguish and 
this agony must realize that there are 
others who went before them and whose 
sons did not come back—whose sons died 
in other wars in order that we may con- 
tinue the type of government and the 
kind of freedom that we have here. 

This is not time for emotionalism. This 
is a time for looking at the facts and 
looking the individuals in the eye. This 
is the time not to divide America, my 
God—no—let us stand together—let us 
unite—let us present a solid front and 
let us support the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Boland amendment. I have supported this 
position for almost a year. since Decem- 
ber of 1970 when I arrived at a decision 
which I should have reached 7 years be- 
fore—that the Vietnam war is the most 
tragic mistake, in my judgment, that this 
country has.ever made. It has caused the 
downgrading of every single element of 
our defense establishment because we 
have been denying to the Navy and the 
Army and the Air Force and the Marines 
any Coast Guard needed funds and 
needed new and modern equipment in- 
cluding naval vessels which we do not 
have and we cannot buy because of the 
billions upon billions and billions of dol- 
lars that are being poured down the rat 
hole of Southeast Asia today. 

Mr. Chairman, I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana in just a moment, 
if I have any time. 

Yesterday morning while driving to 
work, I heard a radio news statement 
attributed to the President: 

General Abrams will have to get along with 
less than 90,000 troops, perhaps as few as 
65,000 troops by next July. 


I assume that means July 1972. That is 
the end of the quotation I heard. 

Since the President is reported to have 
announced by that date General Abrams 
will be reduced in troop strength to 90,- 
000 or perhaps as few as 65,000, in my 
judgment he has destroyed any basis 
which he might have to negotiate for the 
release of our prisoners of war and an 
accounting for our men who are missing 
in action. 

While this may be an oversimplification 
of a long and complex subject, as far as 
the issue of the release of American pris- 
oners of war is concerned, in my judg- 
ment the President already has a reliable 
agreement that they will be released or 
else he is denigrating any chance he has 
to negotiate for their release. In either 
event, I feel that he might as well stop 
the war as soon as he possibly can and 
bring the United States troops home. 

We hear a great deal about this resid- 
ual force. 

Mr. Chairman, what would be the pur- 
pose of such a residual force? Would it be 
for the purpose of maintaining the dic- 
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tator, Thieu, as the United States- 
appointed “President” of South Vietnam? 
If this be the case, I will never again vote 
for an authorization or an appropriation 
bill which has funds to be used to main- 
tain or to perpetuate in office in a foreign 
country a dictator who will not permit 
the name of an opposing candidate on 
the ballot. In 1971 there were two major 
potential candidates for the presidency 
in South Vietnam, General Minh and 
General Ky, each of whom had and has 
a substantial following among the people 
of South Vietnam, possibly as great or 
greater than President Thieu would have 
had without the military support of the 
United States. If either of them had re- 
mained a candidate and dared to go 
down to the wire in a campaign for 
president against Thieu, he or they prob- 
ably would have suffered the same fate 
as the last candidate who made a bona 
fide effort to run against Thieu in a 
presidential election. So far as I know, he 
is still in prison like a common criminal. 

A great deal has been said to the effect 
that we are in Vietnam at the request of 
our allies. Mr. Chairman, I think that 
that may become known to future his- 
torians as one of the most damnable fic- 
tions of all time. The reason we are in 
Vietnam today is in support of our self- 
appointed, unpopular, puppet rulers of 
that Southeastern Asian country, and I 
think, Mr. Chairman, the time has come 
for us to face up to the mistake that we 
have made and try to correct the mistake 
instead of compounding it year-in and 
year-out for God knows how long we 
may be there. 

Mr. Chairman, the time is now and the 
forum is here for those who think that 
the war in Vietnam ought to be termi- 
nated and to do so by the adoption of 
the Boland amendment. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MINSHALL. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished chairman of the House 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. HEBERT. I had hoped the gentle- 
man from Georgia would give me an op- 
portunity and the courtesy to ask a ques- 
tion. I would appreciate it if the gentle- 
man from Georgia would answer the 
question: As I understand, the gentleman 
made the statement that because of the 
money being poured down the rathole of 
our military effort in Vietnam, our mili- 
tary people are not getting the hardware 
necessary to carry on their responsibil- 
ities. I would like the gentleman to name 
one penny that has not been devoted to 
the acquisition of military hardware in 
supply of the military of this country and 
in the protection of the security of this 
country because of the Vietnam situation. 
Just name one. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. MINSHALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. FLYNT. If the gentleman from 
Louisiana, the able and distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, would go to some of the bases 


| and take a look at what is actually going 
| on, look at the equipment, look at our 
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naval vessels, 80 percent of which are 20 
years old or older, at a time when 80 per- 
cent of Russian naval vessels are 10 years 
old or younger, then I think the gentle- 
man from Louisiana might say that the 
American Armed Forces are deteriorat- 
ing, and they are deteriorating because 
of useless expenditures in Vietnam. 

Mr. Chairman, I was surprised that 
the question would be asked by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Services 
because based on many conversations 
with him I was of the opinion that he 
shared my views that there has been sub- 
stantial failure to keep the development 
of the Armed Forces at a consistently 

igh rate. 

I have cited what I consider to be the 
almost tragic deterioration of the state 
of the art of naval vessel design and con- 
struction and weapons systems. To those 
Inow add: 

First. Deterioration of both barracks 
and family housing. 

Second. Failure to contract for and 
build badly needed family. housing on 
posts and bases of each of the services. 

Third. Near total lack of moderniza- 
tion of all types of military buildings— 
administrative, instructional and stor- 
age facilities. 

Fourth. Inadequate maintenance of all 
types of military installations and 
equipment, 

Fifth. Failure to produce a follow-on 
fighter aircraft to take the place of the 
F-4. 

Sixth. Failure to produce and project 
a follow-on high altitude and high per- 
formance—supersonic or better—manned 
bomber aircraft to replace the B-52 
which is 16 years old and is obsolescent 
according to testimony before the House 
Armed Services Committee and to re- 
place the B-58 which while only 13 years 
old was phased out of operational flying 
and placed in storage in early 1970 and 
a decision has now been made to scrap 
them. 

Not directly related to deterioration 
because of lack of funds, but in my opin- 
ion directly attributable to the war in 
Vietnam: 

Seventh. The lowest morale in the U.S. 
armed services ever experienced by any- 
one still on active duty. 

Eighth. An abnormally high rate of 
attrition among both enlisted and com- 
missioned ranks. 

Ninth. An astronomical increase in 
drug use and abuse covering the entire 
spectrum of harmful drugs. 

My remarks evidently generated some 
concurrence because I have received calls 
today from all services within the De- 
partment of Defense saying that there 
are many items and projects in each serv- 
ice which are approved but deferred be- 
cause of lack of funds. I shall include a 
list of many of these deferred projects 
in the Recorp at the earliest possible 
time. 

It is manifestly clear, at least to me, 
that every segment of the Armed Forces 
of the United States is suffering seriously 
because funds which should be channeled 
into essential maintenance, necessary 
new construction, weapons and weapons 
systems modernization, new and modern 
aircraft and surface vessels to replace 
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those which are obsolete and under 1971 
conditions virtually ineffective cannot be 
obligated for those purposes because of 
Southeast Asia combat requirements. 

Mr. Chairman, with reference to inade- 
quate maintenance of real property, the 
Department of Defense under DOD in- 
struction 4150.9 has established an an- 
nual reporting system designed to show 
the costs incurred in maintaining and 
operating real property, utilities and re- 
lated support facilities. As a part of the 
reporting procedure under this system 
the military departments are required to 
report to DOD their Backlog of Essential 
Maintenance and Repair (BEMAR) to 
real property. Only those individual items 
of maintenance and repair costing more 
than $10,000 are reported. In addition, by 
definition only those items are reported 
which cannot be accomplished during the 
current fiscal year because of nonavail- 
ability of funds, and only those items con- 
sidered essential when delay for inclusion 
in a future program will impair military 
readiness capability or cause significant 
deterioration of real property facilities. 
These are not frivolous or nice-to-have 
maintenance and repair projects, but 
hard-core essential maintenance and re- 
pair requirements which if not accom- 
plished will impair military readiness 
capability or cause further deterioration 
of real property facilities. 

Mr. Chairman, under this strict crite- 
ria, the DOD reported this backlog as of 
the end of fiscal year 1970 to be $730 mil- 
lion. Because of some internal disagree- 
ments on some items reported, an official 
figure for fiscal year 1971 has not yet been 
established by DOD but an official re- 
sponsible for the BEMAR report in DOD 
estimates that the figure for fiscal year 
1971 will not be less than $800 million. 
This establishes the present annual in- 
crease in the impairment in military 
readiness and significant deterioration of 
real property facilities to be at the rate 
of $70 million. I stress that this is only the 
rate of deterioration in real property and 


‘does not include one cent of the deteri- 


oration in military readiness due to 
shortages and obsolescence in military 
hardware or ammunition or anything ex- 
cept real property. Those individual re- 
quirements for maintenance and repair 
which cost less than $10,000 are not in- 
cluded in this figure and I do not know 
how many hundreds of million dollars 
these requirements would add to the rate 
of deterioration of real property in the 
military services. 

Mr. Chairman, with respect to the 
maintenance of military hardware as dis- 
tinguished from real property, I have 
some figures applicable to the Army only. 
The allocation of operations and main- 
tenance funds for the depot maintenance 
program over the past 6 years has con- 
strained the Army’s ability to adequately 
perform major maintenance on essential 
military hardware. Funding has been 
barely sufficient to meet the highest pri- 
ority requirements of Southeast Asia and 
Europe, and a significant degradation in 
support of CONUS forces. Reserve com- 
ponents, war reserves, and project stocks 
has resulted. This lack of adequate fund- 
ing has resulted in a backlog of unserv- 
iceable equipment which must be over- 
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hauled to meet essential distribution 
requirements. 

This growth in essential maintenance 
backlog is caused by the need for priority 
overhaul of equipment returned from 
Southeast Asia for distribution to Army 
forces worldwide. This redistribution is 
essential since the equipment used in 
Southeast Asia is the most modern in the 
Army inventory. This requirement which 
is not now being met was $113 million at 
the end of fiscal year 1970 and grew to 
$181 million at the end of fiscal year 1971 
and is now estimated to reach $244 mil- 
lion by the end of fiscal year 1972. 

Mr. Chairman, this shows that the rate 
of increase in this backlog of hardware 
in need of major maintenance which can- 
not be repaired because of nonavailabil- 
ity of funds is $63 million per year. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been speaking 
only of the money required for mainte- 
nance, not the cost of the items or prop- 
erty on which these repairs should be 
made and on which such repairs cannot 
be made because of lack of funds. Some 
of these major essential items of hard- 
ware which require major repairs now 
and which are not now in usable condi- 
tion are: 

Fiscal year 


Helicopter, UH-1 series 

Tank, M60/M60A1 

Carrier, Personnel, M113A1 
Carrier, Cargo, M548 

Carrier, Command Post, M577A1__ 
Tractor, Ful! Track, Med 


(10) Howitzer, 105MM, M102 
(11) Generator Set, 45-60KW/400cy_.. 381 


Mr. Chairman, I have in my possession 
five volumes listing projects and items for 
one of the three major services. These five 
volumes contain detailed lists of projects 
and items which have been deleted for 
funds. In many instances this shortage of 
funds has been caused solely because of a 
reprogramming of authorized and appro- 
priated funds from the operations for 
which originally authorized and appro- 
priated. In practically all of these in- 
stances the reprograming was caused 
by a need for additional funds with which 
to finance the military effort in Vietnam. 

These reports are readily available for 
inspection by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services and appropri- 
ate staff members of that committee, and 
may already be in their possession. It is 
quite likely that a minimum of $1 billion 
a year has been diverted from worthwhile 
and necessary projects because of the ac- 
celerated costs of the Vietnam war during 
each of the past 7 years. As outlined 
above, more than $800 million of urgently 
needed maintenance has been delayed be- 
cause of diversion of funds by repro- 
gramming and other procedures. It is 
possible that the total diversions may 
have averaged in excess of $2 billion a 
year for each year since 1964. 

Mr. HEBERT. The age of naval ves- 
sels increased long before our action in 
Vietnam. This has nothing to do with 
Vietnam. The gentleman has not answer- 
ed my question. He has not told me where 
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one penny has been denied our military 
forces in the protection of the security of 
this country. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, as the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services has pointed out, 
we have covered this route before. This 
is another in what has been a series of 
amendments to come before the House 
and/or the Senate demanding in effect 
that we get out of Southeast Asia on a 
date certain. Each time Congress has 
wrestled with its conscience over the 
issue. Each time prudence and support of 
our President have won over whatever 
transient political popularity might be 
given it. 

I do not question the sincerity of any 
Member of this House or of the other 
body or of the public sector in desiring 
peace. I do think, however, that there are 
some who cannot stand the success of 
the Nixon administration in its successful 
phasing out of the Vietnam conflict. 

What I am about to say I want to be 
very clearly understood and not to be 
misconstrued as impugning the patriot- 
ism of anyone who supports the end of 
war amendments, but it is apparent that 
there are some who not only want to be- 
latedly climb on the Nixon bandwagon as 
it heads toward peace, but who are also 
frantically for what could be politically 
motivated trying to run ahead of it. No 
matter how well intentioned, their ef- 
forts could completely derail our drive 
toward that objective. 

The Boland amendment is a chimera. 
We have every reason to believe that 
similar proposals have been made by the 
U.S. representatives in Paris, and that 
they have been refused by the North 
Vietnamese. I am not a bit impressed by 
the public pronouncements on the other 
side in Paris. One presidential aspirant 
already has learned how quickly they 
shift positions when they undercut him 
completely on assurance he said they had 
given him regarding the return of our 
prisoners of war. 

If adopted, the Boland amendment 
might well spell failure for the delicate 
negotiations the President plans on a 
personal level with leaders in Peking and 
Moscow. 

And, I ask this committee, are the 
sponsors and supporters of the Boland 
amendment prepared to take the conse- 
quences of their action, a complete cut- 
off next June 1 of the fewer than 50,000 
troops we will have in Vietnam at that 
time—support troops, not combat troops? 

Do the supporters of this amendment 
seriously mean to cut off from these men 
the means to defend themselves from 
enemy attack, to cut off even their food 
and maintenance supplies? 

Adoption of the Boland amendment 
could well mark the first time the Con- 
gress of the United States deliberately 
set out to create an Alamo. 

There is a great deal of infighting go- 
ing on, showing a complete disregard for 
Presidential leadership and authority in 
foreign affairs. It is an ugly picture. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. MINSHALL 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 
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Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, as 
I say, it is an ugly picture. Opponents of 
the President’s policies need only look at 
his record since he has been in office, and 
they must—they must acknowledge the 
success he is having in fulfilling his 
promises to withdraw from Southeast 
Asia. He has kept every one of them since 
he took office two and a half years ago. 

Richard Nixon is not the villain in 
the tragedy of Vietnam. He has saved 
and is saving American lives. He has 
taken American men out of the jungles, 
out of combat, and he has returned them 
to their homes. He is continuing to do 
this. He will bring our men home, and 
this includes our prisoners of war. 

Time and time again the President has 
reiterated his policy regarding with- 
drawal from Southeast Asia. It could not 
be made more clear. The goal is a negoti- 
ated settlement, withdrawal of all foreign 
forces, release of all prisoners of war, and 
a cease-fire throughout Indochina. He 
has repeatedly stated that if such a set- 
tlement cannot be reached, withdrawal 
of our forces will be determined by the 
level of enemy activity, progress of Viet- 
namization, and our success in obtaining 
the release of prisoners of war. 

I appeal to this House not to tie the 
hands of the President. Just remember 
that he has brought home 80 percent of 
our troops, or will have in the next 2 or 
3 months, committed by the previous ad- 
ministration at the peak of its escalation 
of the war. 

This is a time for cheering the Nixon 
administration, not to be undercutting it 
in its continuing drive toward peace and 
the safe return of all American men. 

I urge the Members to reject the Bo- 
land amendment as a threat and a detri- 
ment to the continuing and growing suc- 
cess of our President's efforts. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MINSHALL, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I want 
to commend the gentleman for the state- 
ment he has made and to associate my- 
self with his remarks, and I should like 
to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. MINSHALL. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. What 
would be the situation if the first of 
July 1972, arrived and the prisoners of 
war had not been returned? 

Mr. MINSHALL. Does the gentleman 
mean the first of June? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Whatever 
the amendment says, if it is the first of 
June 1972. Let us assume we reach 
June 1, 1972, and the prisoners have not 
been returned? 

Mr. MINSHALL. It would be a tragic 
situation, as has been repeatedly 
pointed out. Our hands would be tied. 
We would not be able to do a darned 
thing about it. 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Does the 
gentleman think the Vietcong and the 
North Vietnamese will ever return those 
prisoners unless we make them do it? 

Mr. MINSHALL. I certainly hope they 
will. I only hope they will keep future 
promises better than they have kept past 
ones. 
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Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Boland amendment. Much has been 
made of the prisoners of war in Vietnam, 
and those of us who know the families 
of those prisoners have some sense of 
what agony they are going through and 
how desperately they want to get their 
sons and husbands back. 

But men are now today dying in Viet- 
nam. If this war keeps on for another 
6 months or a year, as many additional 
men will die in Vietnam as there are now 
prisoners in Vietnam, and those men who 
are still on the battlefield and who may 
yet die deserve as much consideration as 
the men who are there prisoners. 

I believe the opposition to this amend- 
ment comes from those who want us to 
believe that “Poppa knows best” and that 
children should not interfere. Congress 
has too long proceeded on this theory 
that the President knows best, that he 
knows what he is doing and can be 
counted on to do the right thing and 
that we should give him the money and 
the manpower he wants. 

For 9 years that we have been in Viet- 
nam I have served in the Congress. How 
many hours I have sat and listened in 
committee to generals, Secretaries of De- 
fense, and Secretaries of State. I have 
been to the White House and I have 
listened to the President and all his glam- 
orous advisers who claim to have all the 
inside information. And I, just as you, 
have voted for the money. 

The gentleman from Indiana has 
pointed out how his son went to Viet- 
nam. Well, my son went to Vietnam. He 
fought for a solid year in the 101st Air- 
borne. He was wounded twice. In the last 
battle only two men in his platoon were 
not killed or wounded. I very nearly lost 
my son in Vietnam. 

How many hours I have asked myself. 
“Why did you encourage your son to go 
to Vietnam? Why did you give him the 
impression that the people up there, all 
the generals and Defense Secretaries and 
admirals and so on, knew best.” When 
you read the Pentagon papers and ex- 
amine the rest of the record, the very 
kindest conclusion you can come to is our 
President and generals and advisers 
did not know what they were talking 
about, did not have the foggiest idea of 
what was going on or what we should do. 
If they did know, then you have to credit 
them with evil intentions, and I hate to 
do that, although the Pentagon papers 
make it look as though our leaders were 
a pretty byzantine crowd. I think it is 
pretty clear that the President does not 
know best. He has no monopoly on infor- 
mation or wisdom. People around him 
tell him what he wants to hear, and they 
have been doing that for years and years. 

It is time for the Congress to reassert 
its responsibility. You are asked to au- 
thorize these appropriations, you are 
asked to appropriate the money, you are 
asked to draft the thousands of boys who 
did not have the foggiest idea of what 
this was all about. You have had to com- 
fort the mothers and fathers who came 
to you. Now you are told, having done all 
that and having gone along and having 
been good children, that you should not 
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have anything to do with getting those 

boys back out of Vietnam. 

A lot of this opposition to the Boland 
amendment comes from those who 
want the President to get the full credit 
for getting us out of Vietnam. I—along 
with you—have had to take my share of 
the responsibility and the blame. Now I 
want to be able to take some of the credit. 
I want to be able to tell my constituents— 
and my own son—that I had something 
to do with getting us out of Vietnam. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the Boland amendment. 

I am no expert on Vietnam or South- 
east Asia, but, Mr. Chairman, I have 
been in Vietnam a number of times. I 
was over there only last August. I believe 
I have some knowledge of the situation. 

I am opposed to the Boland amend- 
ment because, in the first place, it is not 
necessary. The President is withdrawing 
Americans from Indochina in large num- 
bers and the withdrawal is going on in an 
orderly fashion. I saw it with my own 
eyes only last August. It takes time to 
withdraw men and equipment, and a time 
certain will not accomplish anything. 

Mr. Chairman, I guess what concerns 
me most about the Boland amendment 
is the weakening of our position as to 
the prisoners of war and as to the miss- 
ing in action. I know my colleague, Mr. 
Botanp—and I hope he is here on the 
floor—sent each Member a letter from 
the Prisoners of War, Missing in Ac- 
tion Families for Immediate Release sup- 
porting the Boland amendment. I have a 
letter written to the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations (Mr. Ma- 
HON). This letter came to him yesterday. 
I have a copy of the letter. It is from 
the National League of Families of Amer- 
ican Prisoners and Missing in Southeast 
Asia. It says: 

NOVEMBER 16, 1971. 

Congressman GEORGE H. MAHON, 

Chairman, House Appropriations Committee, 
Rayburn Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MAHON: The National 
League of Families of American Prisoners and 
Missing in Southeast Asia, the first organiza- 
tion formed by family members, has a mem- 
bership far greater than any other group, 
including the POW/MIA Families for Im- 
mediate Release. The League of Families is 
not in agreement with Congressman Boland 
nor Senator Mansfield. 

Yes we want our prisoners home as rapid- 
ly as possible and we want an accounting 
of our missing men but when we leave the 
entire process of negotiations rest with the 
North Vietnamese, which in essence this 
amendment permits, we sincerely doubt that 
we will gain any satisfactory conclusion to 
the MIA/POW dilemma. 

We, the majority of family members 
strongly urge you to carefully consider this 
amendment for we have faith in our govern- 
ment that our men, missing and prisoners 
are not and will not become second rate 
issues. 

Sincerely, 
EVELYN GRUBB, 
National Coordinator. 

(Similar letter written to Congressman 
G. V. MONTGOMERY who has been very close- 
ly associated with the POW-MIA situation.) 


Mr. Chairman, this letter represents 
the great majority of the families of the 
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POW/MIA and they do not like the Bo- 
land amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the North Vietnamese 
and the Vietcong are really the most 
vicious enemy we have ever fought. Why 
should we set a date certain and hope 
that the enemy will act in good faith— 
an enemy that never abided by the 
Geneva Accords, an enemy that has shot 
down Americans over Laos, and where 
those that we did not rescue we have 
never heard from. 

I might say that the State Department 
reports that in the 6 months period of 
March to October 1970, 1,300 letters were 
received from POW’s by American fami- 
lies in the States. In the same period now, 
1971, only 170 letters have been received 
from the POW’s. Can anyone explain 
this? 

What are you going to doin the Boland 
amendment is take away the negotiating 
power of our Government and give all of 
the trump cards to the North Vietnamese. 

Mr. Chairman, as Admiral Moorer, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
said: 

If you take the route of the Mansfield and 
Boland amendments, there is a possibility we 
will not get all of the Americans back. 


Mr. Chairman, the amendment is based 
on the release of American prisoners of 
war and does not consider—and this is a 
point that has not been mentioned to- 
day—does not consider the release of 
Australian prisoners of war, New Zealand 
prisoners of war, and the South Korean 
prisoners of war who had been our 
friends for many years fighting in South 
Vietnam as well as our other allies. This 
amendment leaves our Allies to get their 
prisoners back the best way they can; I 
ask, Is this fair? 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES. I want to congratulate 
the gentleman on the statement he has 
made and particularly upon the activi- 
ties of the gentleman in furtherance of 
the welfare of our fighting men in Viet- 
nam, not only the men who are now 
fighting, but the prisoners of war and 
the missing in action. The gentleman’s 
activities have been cver a longer period 
of time more fruitful than those of any 
other Member of the House and I con- 
gratulate the gentleman. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. DOW. At one time the United 
States had 550,000 men in Vietnam. I 
think the gentleman will have to agree 
that the presence of those men was of 
no effect in securing the release of our 
prisoners of war. 

How does the gentleman suppose, 
when we have reduced our forces down 
possibly to a figure of less than 100,000 
shortly, that with that small number of 
men we will have any leverage to get 
those prisoners out by force or threat of 
force? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I will say to the 
gentleman from New York that we will 
have a holding force in Vietnam which 


will be around 50,000 men plus a strong 
air striking force. We will not be leaving 
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them by themselves over there and we 
are not turning the negotiations over to 
the North Vietnamese, which the Boland 
amendment does. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Boland amendment and I now yield to 
the gentleman from California (Mr. Mc- 
CLOSKEY). 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to speak to one aspect of the 
Boland amendment, the question of the 
prisoners of war. 

Previously, the Congress has requested 
the President to withdraw at the earliest 
practicable date on one single condition, 
that our prisoners be accounted for and 
returned. 

The President, however, has insisted 
upon a second condition—that the North 
Vietnamese and the Vietcong cease their 
attempts to overthrow the government of 
South Vietnam. He has said that we will 
continue the bombing in Laos, Cambodia 
and Vietnam until there is a reasonable 
chance that the Thieu-Ky government 
survives. 

Secretary of Defense Laird has said 
that this bombing may be required for 
10 years. 

Mr. Chairman, when the President 
adds this second condition for our with- 
drawal from Southeast Asia, he not only 
ignores the request of this Nation and the 
national policy of this Nation as set by 
the Congress, he flouts the language of 
the law he himself has signed. Let me 
read in part that law which was signed 
by the President himself when we passed 
the amendments to the Selective Service 
Act of 1967: 

The Congress hereby urges and requests 
the President to implement the above-ex- 
pressed policy by initiating immediately the 
following actions: 

Negotiate with the Government of North 
Vietnam for the establishing of a final date 
for the withdrawal from Indochina of all 
military forces of the United States con- 
tingent upon the release at a date certain of 
all American prisoners of war held by the 
Government of North Vietnam and forces 
allied with such government, 


Mr. Chairman, that was a single condi- 
tion passed by the Congress and enacted 
into law, a request only, but still a request 
by the Congress of the United States that 
makes the laws of this Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a clear consti- 
tutional issue here. The Congress makes 
the law and the President is charged with 
faithfully executing those laws. Even as 
Commander in Chief, his powers are de- 
fined and limited by the Congress under 
the Constitution. 

This was established by the Supreme 
Court of the United States over 160 
years ago, about the same time that Mar- 
bury v. Madison established the right of 
the Court to review the acts of the Con- 
gress. 

As the chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee has said, “We have only one 
President.” But that President is bound 
to execute the laws we enact. 

We have told the President in clear and 
unmistakable language: 

Mr. President, there is only one condition 


we ask for our withdrawal: the return of our 
prisoners. 
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What power does the President have to 
decide that he will impose a second con- 
dition? The survival of a government 
which is clearly a police state—which 
pursues denial of due process, torture, 
repression of dissent on a daily basis? 
And when the President imposes that 
condition, what does it do for our prison- 
ers of war? We continue to withdraw our 
troops. Obviously the people have over- 
whelmingly demanded this withdrawal. 
What possible help does it give to our 
prisoners to continue to withdraw and yet 
demand that the war be won? Does not 
our negotiating posture diminish as time 
goes by? 

If we continue to insist on winning the 
war through Vietnamization, how can we 
ask for our prisoners back? Clearly the 
North Vietnamese know and understand 
that this holding of our pirsoners of war 
is their most important bargaining 
weapon. They have no reason to return 
the prisoners if we insist on remaining in 
Vietnam until the South Vietnamese 
Government is secure. 

The President’s policy, in my judg- 
ment, condemns our prisoners to indefi- 
nite captivity. If the President would 
comply with the suggestion Congress has 
already made, that our negotiators be 
instructed to reduce our demand to the 
single demand, the condition of the re- 
turn of our prisoners, I believe we can end 
the war in 30 days. 

The Boland amendment merely imple- 
ments the request we have already made 
and makes mandatory of the President 
that which we have already requested 
that he do, that we change our negoti- 
ating posture at Paris. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the House will 
adopt this amendment. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Boland amendment. The hour is late, but 
there is still a chance that Congress can 
assert itself finally on the Indochina 
issue, and assume the leadership neces- 
sary to bring us out of that entanglement. 
Clearly the executive is not—in the fore- 
seeable future—going to do it. 

At present there is no writ, declara- 
tion or pronouncement to warrant U.S. 
intervention in Indochina. That irres- 
olute document, the Gulf of Tonkin res- 
olution, was nullified by this Congress at 
the end of 1970. The appeal in that paper 
to the SEATO treaty was consequently 
abandoned. No authority remains. 

We are in Indochina for no declared 
purpose. We are just there because we 
are there. It is clear, too, that, after we 
have gone, the solution and the conclu- 
sion will not be American at all. Whether 
it takes a week after we go, or a month, 
or a year or a decade, the solution will 
be a Vietnamese solution. And that they 
could have had long ago, if the United 
States had not chosen to interfere. 

The commitment of so much of our re- 
sources, the loss of so much of our blood 
for undefined purposes in Vietnam, must 
be laid not only at the door of the Ex- 
ecutive, but also at the door of this Con- 
gress which stood listlessly by, all the 
time that the Executive went busily 
about his futile work. 

Through 7 years of warfare in Indo- 
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china, the Congress and the leaders of 
the responsible committees have culti- 
vated legislative inaction like a flower. 
They have accepted a policy of congres- 
sional abdication and constitutional tor- 
por. 

They have not even required from the 
Executive an accounting of the cost of 
this adventure. For a time in the previous 
administration we received a total figure 
in the budget that was the annual cost 
of Vietnam. Yet the present administra- 
tion has discontinued any such figure. 
The fault is no more his than ours, con- 
sidering our woeful failure to insist upon 
it. 

Two years ago the record showed ex- 
penditure of $5 million in Cambodia. Now 
Congress is settling for figures in the 
hundreds of millions of dollars. When I 
went to Laos in 1967, our Ambassador 
showed me a cost estimate of our annual 
costs there that was approximating $55 
million. Today, truer figures have come 
to light showing totals for Laos, like 
Cambodia, running to hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

To the stupefying recital of our mis- 
takes, losses, and wastes in Indochina, we 
must add the dismal failure of this Con- 
gress to assume responsibility. Chloro- 
formed by the slogan that the President 
is Commander in Chief, we have been 
willing to allow that this permits him to 
invade any land, expend our sons and 
drain our resources, without a warrant or 
leave from this Congress—and without 
any accounting of the cost. 

When will there be a reassertion of 
the congressional prerogative as a co- 
ordinate branch of this Government? 
When will we become legislators again 
on foreign issues? 

The time is now. Let us end not only the 
monstrous calamities that we have visited 
upon Indochina, but also the executive 
department’s heedlessness of Congress 
which has been tolerated in this sleep- 
ing body for nearly 7 years. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOW. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. The gentleman from 
Mississippi mentioned prisoners of war 
from other countries such as Australia 
and the Philippines. 

I am under the impression that those 
countries have long ago withdrawn all 
of their troops from Vietnam. 

I wish some member of the Committee 
on Armed Services would inform us if 
that is correct. 

Mr. DOW. I cannot answer the gentle- 
man whether the Australian or Korean 
forces have been withdrawn or not, but 
I do say this prisoner of war issue is being 
blown up and exploded into an immense 
issue which is offered to fog the main 
question—and that is the direction of our 
national policy overall in Vietnam. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move. to strike out the last word 
and rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as I read this amend- 
ment, within the four corners of the par- 
agraph, I must interpret it as an uncon- 
ditional deadline for the use of any funds 
for the support of Americans in Vietnam. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe there is 
any ambiguity which would permit any- 
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one to read that amendment and come 
to a different conclusion. If that is so, it 
strikes a cruel blow at those who have 
fought and who are fighting, and to those 
who are prisoners of war in that part of 
the world. 

But, if we say there is ambiguity which 
negates it as being unconditional, as the 
author of the amendment said when 
pressed and when he said, “Oh, no, this 
condition does not apply at all unless 
there has been a prior release of our 
prisoners.” 

Then, I submit this represents a cruel 
hoax upon our prisoners, upon their fam- 
ilies and upon the American people. 

We are told in the statement of the 
additional views that it has been stated 
by the negotiators in Paris that the pris- 
oners are not going to be returned until 
a deadline for our military involvement 
has been established, 

If we accept that at face value, it still 
leaves open the question about other 
concurrent demands that are being made 
and that have been made and it certainly 
does not provide us with any assurance 
that if a deadline is established, the pris- 
oners will be returned. 

I certainly must challenge the credi- 
bility of anyone who asserts that once a 
deadline has been set, then the prisoners 
will be returned. 

So here we have the inconsistency of 
the sponsors of this amendment on the 
one hand telling us that a deadline is 
contingent upon a prior release. In other 
words—no release—no deadline. 

On the other hand, we are told that 
this nonexistent deadline will assure the 
release of the prisoners, I believe this 
amendment will condemn our prisoners 
and not help them. I strongly oppose it, 
and I hope we will not mislead those 
who yearn for the return of the Ameri- 
can prisoners of war by giving them a 
guarantee which is no guarantee at all. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I am happy 
to yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEMP. I would like to commend 
the gentleman for his remarks. I would 
like to address the attention of the House 
to point 1 of the seven-point demands 
made by Hanoi which sheds light on what 
they really want. The quotation is this: 

The United States Government must put 
an.end to its war of aggression in Vietnam, 
stop the policy of “Vietnamization” of the 
war, withdraw from South Vietnam all 
troops, military personnel, weapons, and war 
materiels of the United States and of other 
foreign countries in the U.S. camp, and dis- 
mantle all U.S. bases in South Vietnam, 
without posing any condition whatsoever. 


Mr. Chairman, it is clear that this is 
a call for the unconditional and uni- 
lateral surrender of the United States. 
This amendment should be defeated and 
I commend the gentleman for his re- 
marks and his leadership on this issue. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. It certainly 
puts the lie to any intended assurance 
that once we set a deadline, that that is 
all that is required to assure the return 
of our prisoners. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 
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Mr. KEMP. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. It is a great disservice I think 
to the people of this country and, to those 
who are watching and listening to this 
debate, to mislead them into thinking 
that this is a way to end war. The House 
of Representatives, by voting for this 
Boland-Mansfield amendment, is not 
going to end war. It has been said that 
you can elect who you want to be your 
leader but you cannot elect not to have 
a leader. We have an elected leader and 
he is bringing about more progress to- 
ward ending this war and given more 
hope for the kind of peace we want, than 
all of this rhetoric and I might add our 
desire is not just for peace now but peace 
for the future, and I suggest that we 
give our serious consideration to voting 
down this pernicious amendment. The 
way to help end this war is to shout loud 
and clear to Hanoi by this vote that we 
want an honorable end to this war and 
an immediate return of our POW’s and 
MIA’s. 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened to the 
debate and I was struck by the remarks 
of the distinguished chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee (Mr. HÉBERT) 
who opened his remarks by saying, “I am 
weary.” My thoughts at that moment 
was, this country is weary. This country 
wants the war ended. 

Then Chairman HÉBERT said: 

When are we going to stop debating the 
Mansfield amendment? 


My thought at that moment was that 
we are going to stop debating the Mans- 
field amendment when we adopt that 
amendment, and not before. 

Three gentlemen, at least three, took 
the floor in opposition to the Boland 
amendment, advancing as their argu- 
ments, that it does not do what the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
BoranD) says it will. They say they find 
the language imprecise and that it does 
not specifically insure the prior or simul- 
taneous release of our prisoners of war 
on the setting of the withdrawal date. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts tried 
to assure them that that was the intent. 
He feit that the language was adequate. 
The legislative history of the debate here 
would show that, but I ask those three 
men who took the floor if the language 
were all that you wanted with respect to 
insuring the return of our prisoners of 
war, which we all want, would you vote 
for it? Would you vote for it? 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr. KOCH. I am delighted to yield to 
the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES. The Military Procure- 
ment Act of 1971 contained language 
which indicated very strongly that it is 
the policy of the Congress that we want 
to get out of the war in Vietnam. I voted 
for it, but I do not have to do so every 
day to prove that I mean it. 

Mr. KOCH, Let me respond to that by 
saying this: I believe it is important that 
this Congress—if it has the authority, the 
power, the desire, and the will to do so— 
debate this issue every day until those 
mend are brought home and the war is 
ended. 
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Members have risen to commend the 
President because he is, they say, “wind- 
ing down the war.” Who will say to the 
fathers and the mothers of the 5 or 8 
young American men who last week were 
killed in Vietnam that the war has been 
wound down? Or to those who may yet 
die before, in fact, the war is ended? To 
them it isnot a question of winding down. 
It is a question of the deaths of their sons. 
That is why I say we should use every 
opportunity and amendment offered in 
this House to debate this war until it is 
concluded, not tomorrow, but today; not 
6 months from now, but today. 

And if the best vehicle presented to 
us today is that amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
BoranD) whom I applaud for leading us 
today and for having spoken so elo- 
quently, I am going to support it. And if 
it is offered tomorrow on some other bill, 
I am going to speak and vote for it, as I 
will on every occasion when I can rise 
in opposition to that dirty and immoral 
war. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KOCH. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, I was very 
much impressed with the gentleman 
from Indiana and the gentleman from 
Maryland, who told of their sons in the 
war. I, too, have had a boy in Vietnam, 
a “grunt,” a marine platoon leader, and 
he spent 13 months on the DMZ and won 
the Bronze Star in action. 

I rise in support of the Boland amend- 
ment. I wonder whether or not any of 
those who have risen in opposition to 
the amendment have also suffered the 
anguish of a family who had a boy in 
Vietnam. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the necessary number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, by way of background, 
I would like to go into a little personal 
history. I have always been a man of 
peace. I have been opposed to war when 
it was unpopular to be so. I was opposed, 
along with old Bob LaFollette, to our en- 
try into World War I for which we were 
called traitors. It is different now. The 
biggest racket we have in the country 
today is the peace racket. There is more 
money collected in the name of peace 
and unaccounted for than any other 
racket in the country. But I am talking 
about a time when it was unpopular to 
be for peace and against war. 

In the middle of World War II, in 1944, 
I was here and I introduced a resolution 
that we withdraw our troops from Eu- 
rope then, because we could have had a 
separate peace with Germany, and we 
could have saved a great many people 
who were burned in gas chambers, We 
could have saved many of the people 
whose lives were lost at Anzio Beach 
and Omaha Beach and other places. We 
did not need to kill 135,000 women and 
children in Dresden, Germany, with 
bombs. We could have had peace before 
then. 

The war in Vietnam, the Members will 
remember, had the first $2 billion ap- 
propriation in 1954. I opposed it, and 
warned against our involvement there. 
I think we have had no business in Viet- 
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nam in the first place, and I think the 
sooner we get out of there, the better. We 
cannot get out of there too soon as far 
as I am concerned. In 1957, 1961, 1963, 
1964, 1965-67 I opposed the war in Viet- 
nam. Please heed my advice. The worst 
thing we could do in my judgment is to 
pass the Mansfield-Boland amendment. 
I will tell the Members why. Suppose the 
Mansfield-Boland amendment were in 
existence in 1954 when the French got 
defeated in Dienbienphu. Suppose the 
French had tied withdrawal to the 
prisoners of war and an accounting for 
all the missing in action? The French 
would still be in Vietnam now, 17 years 
later. 

Suppose we had tied the condition of 
the ending of World War II in Europe 
to the accounting for every single pris- 
oner of war and missing in action? I 
know of 10,000 allied officers still unac- 
counted for in World War II in Europe. 
We would still have 5 million troops in 
Europe if we had tied it down to the ac- 
counting of missing-in-actions and the 
release of prisoners of war. 

Suppose the Mansfield amendment 
were in existence in 1969 when President 
Nixon took office. We would still have 
550,000 troops in Vietnam, because it 
would have been tied to the releasing of 
the prisoners of war and the accounting 
for all of the missing in action. 

How can you be so naive? If we are 
going to tie withdrawal to the prisoners 
of war and those missing in action we 
will be in Vietnam for another 10 years. 
One gentleman said it very bluntly when 
he said we had 550,000 men in Vietnam, 
and we could not negotiate on the pris- 
oners of war, so how in the world are we 
going to do it when we have only a resid- 
ual force of 45,000 men and have served 
notice that we are going to be out of 
there completely as soon as possible. 

If Members want to continue the war 
for the next 5 or 10 years—vote for the 
Mansfield-Boland amendment. Who is 
so naive as not to know the Communists 
use the prisoners of war in a completely 
different fashion from all civilized na- 
tions in the past. The Communists use 
prisoners for propaganda purposes. They 
are not concerned with our getting back 
our prisoners of war and getting them 
out of Vietnam. Mark you and mark you 
well we are going to have to pay a heavy 
ransom for the prisoners of war we have 
in Vietnam, and it is going to amount to 
billions of dollars, and it is going to take 
us 3 or 4 or 5 or maybe 10 years to 
negotiate it. Under the Mansfield-Boland 
amendment we will be compelled to keep 
troops in Vietnam during all that time. 
I want out now—not 5 or 10 years from 
now. 

If you pass the Boland-Mansfield 
amendment conditioning our withdrawal 
of troops from Vietnam on the release 
of prisoners of war and the accounting 
for all MIA’s you are voting to prolong 
the war in Vietnam for another 5, 10, 
or 15 years, and it is on your heads that 
you are prolonging the war. 

Stripped of all its niceties the Mans- 
field-Boland amendment is another 
Tonkin Bay resolution in disguise. Do 
we want a repetition of that catas- 
trophe? Think, listen, and learn; is not 
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one Tonkin Bay resolution enough in our 
time? I think one is too much. Let us get 
out of Vietnam now—not 5 or 10 years 
from now, which is the real meaning of 
the Mansfield-Boland amendment. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman from 
Wisconsin just said, it has been 18 years 
since we authorized and appropriated $2 
billion and sent it over to Bao Dai and the 
French. It has been 18 years now that we 
have been involved in Indochina. 

Children, who were babies at that time, 
have now grown to adulthood. They have 
reached the age of 18, and we are still in- 
volved in Vietnam. 

I recall years ago when I took the floor 
many times in favor of the war. It was 
with feeling that I rose in support of the 
war. And it is with feeling I rise at this 
time. I know how the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New Orleans feels. So many 
times I had gone to the area schools of 
my district supporting the administra- 
tion's policy in Vietnam, until it occurred 
to me to check the other side of the issue. 

Could we justify our involvement in 
Vietnam? As I stand here in this well to- 
day, I cannot justify morally, politically, 
or strategically in terms of the defense 
of this Nation any reason for being in 
Vietnam. 

I truly have been moved by some of the 
speeches made in this House today, espe- 
cially that one by my good friend Ep 
Rouss, when he told about his son’s 
experience in Vietnam. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

I live with Epplz Boran. I know his 
thoughts and feelings and the work he 
has put into this amendment. 

Under the Constitution the Congress 
has the right to declare war. 

Under the powers of the Constitution, 
the Congress has control over the purse, 
and has the power to appropriate and 
authorize funds for the conduct of this 
war. 

Under the powers of the Constitution, 
the Congress has the right to terminate 
the authorization and appropriation of 
funds for the conduct of this war. 

Through this constitutional power of 
the purse, the end product is that the 
Congress has the right to terminate a 
war by setting a deadline for funding 
for the conduct of a war. 

I am not standing here to criticize 
President Nixon’s feelings and actions 
with regard to the war. 

This amendment is not designed to tie 
the hands of President Nixon on the 
withdrawal of troops; nor does it tie his 
hands on negotiations over the release 
of prisoners of war. The amendment says 
nothing about the withdrawal of troops 
at the continued pace which the Presi- 
dent has set forth. It does not affect his 
withdrawal program. 

It does not affect negotiations, because 
the amendment is contingent on the re- 
lease of prisoners of war. If the prison- 
ers of war are not released by June 1, 
1972, the amendment as offered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Botanp) is not valid. The release of pris- 
oners of war can only come through 
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direct and indirect negotiations. These 
negotiations will continue regardless of 
this amendment, just as the troops will 
continue to be withdrawn regardless of 
this amendment. 

What is the question that we are argu- 
ing? We have come to a divided line in 
American history, and this is the ques- 
tion: Should we continue to live with the 
war in Vietnam as we have for the past 
18 years? Do you want a continuing 
presence in Vietnam of American troops 
for many years to come a reality? Or do 
you want the troops home by June 1 of 
1972? 

I, for one, want the troops home by 
June 1, 1972. I would have them home 
tomorrow if it were possible. 

I believe the Boland amendment is an 
excellent amendment, and I urge Mem- 
bers to vote for it. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, those of us who have 
known our friend from Massachusetts, 
EppreE BoLAND, for a long time know that 
among his many fine characteristics and 
attributes he is always frank, he is al- 
ways candid; and, typical of those char- 
acteristics, today he was frank and can- 
did with us in making two comments, 
among others, in support of his amend- 
ment. 

First he said that this is the toughest, 
hardest amendment of this kind that this 
Congress has had on its doorstep. Sec- 
ond, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
gave credit to President Nixon for the 
program of Vietnamization which has re- 
sulted in a reduction of our manpower in 
Vietnam from 540,000 plus down to 
roughly 180,000 at the present time and 
the prospect of a further reduction to 
139,000 come January 31, 1972. 

These are honest, frank statements 
which all of us ought to appreciate and 
understand, and I, for one, especially ap- 
preciate the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts candid comments. 

Let me ask this question, recognizing 
that those were honest and frank state- 
ments by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts: At a time when the war is being 
ended, is it wise to approve the toughest, 
hardest amendment that the House of 
Representatives has faced on this issue? 

In my judgment, the reverse should 
be true. If the President were not suc- 
ceeding, if he had not accomplished a 
great deal, then I could understand some- 
body saying in frustration that the House 
of Representatives and the Congress of 
the United States ought to take tough 
action. But here is the President, with- 
out the help of any such amendment fix- 
ing a date for withdrawal or imposing 
other arbitrary conditions, who has re- 
duced America’s manpower commitment 
from 540,000 plus to 180,000. That 
achievement has been done without such 
an amendment. Why under these cir- 
cumstances should we seek to impose 
upon the President the hardest, the 
toughest amendment that has come be- 
fore the Congress? 

It is my honest opinion that if the Con- 
gress approves this amendment with a 
deadline, it will destroy the potential for 
any further withdrawals. As a matter of 
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fact, I think approval of this amendment 
would in effect stop withdrawals under 
the plan of Vietnamization that the Pres- 
ident has implemented, It is my judg- 
ment that if this amendment is approved, 
it will in effect end any negotiations that 
would be meaningful. It would take away 
from the President, regardless of some 
of the comments made earlier, a trump 
card of the President for his negotiations, 
whether they are in Paris, whether they 
are in Peking, or whether they are in 
Moscow. If the Boland amendment is 
approved. The President would go to 
those negotiations with one less trump 
card that he could use in the negotiations 
for the release of the prisoners of war 
and for the recovery of the missing in 
action and for the total termination of 
our military conflict in Vietnam. 

Mr. Chairman, I say to the Members 
of this body as strongly as I can that any 
amendment with restraints of this kind 
will jeopardize the opportunities for the 
President to get our prisoners of war out 
and end this military conflict. 

I say in conclusion we have on the 
statute books now not one but two statu- 
tory provisions that say we must get our 
prisoners of war back and withdraw all of 
our forces. I just do not know how many 
times you have to pile on the statute 
books another piece of legislation of the 
same kind. 

I say to you this is bad legislation and 
it ought to be defeated. If you want the 
prisoners of war back, beat the Boland 
amendment. 

Mr. DRINAN. Mr, Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment by my col- 
league from Massachusetts, Congress- 
man Boranp, to the Department of De- 
fense appropriations bill for fiscal year 
1972. The amendment would prohibit the 
use of funds “to finance any military 
combat or military support operations by 
U.S. forces in or over South Vietnam, 
North Vietnam, Laos, or Cambodia after 
June 1, 1972,” subject to the release of 
American prisoners of war. 

This amendment, the latest and most 
promising in a series of attempts to as- 
sert the will of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people with re- 
spect to our Indochina policy, rises in an 
unparalleled political, constitutional, and 
historical context. 

Politically, this amendment represents 
the last clear chance for the Members 
of this House to vote their consciences 
on the Vietnam war. Some of our col- 
leagues have previously declined to sup- 
port such an amendment on the ground 
that the President would soon declare a 
definite withdrawal date. Those well- 
intentioned expectations have, trag- 
ically, not been realized. In the absence 
of Executive willingness to establish a 
deadline, Congress has a greater respon- 
sibility to do so in light of the over- 
whelming expressed desire on the part 
of the citizens of our country for such a 
deadline. 

In a constitutional sense, this amend- 
ment is historic because it arises in the 
wake of the recent decision by the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the First Circuit in 
the case of Massachusetts against Laird. 
In that case, the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts had challenged the legitimacy 
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of the war in Vietnam on the ground 
that Congress has never voted a declara- 
tion of war. The court rejected the claim, 
stating that Congress has constitu- 
tionally sanctioned the war by voting 
appropriations for it. In its opinion, the 
court stated: 

In a situation of prolonged but undeclared 
hostilities where the Executive continues to 
act not only in the absence of any conflict- 
ing claim of authority but with steady Con- 
gressional support, the Constitution has not 
been breached. The war in Vietnam is a 
product of the President’s supportive action 
of the two branches to whom the congeries 
of the war powers have been committed. 


The decision in Massachusetts against 
Laird by the highest Federal court yet 
to rule on the war's constitutionality, 
removes any question of the appropriate- 
ness of the Boland amendment. It can 
no longer be argued that the appropri- 
ation process can be separated from the 
legitimacy of the war. If we fail today 
to pass this amendment we will ex- 
plicitly be ratifying the continuation of 
a policy which we know to be a catas- 
trophe. 

This amendment would not improp- 
erly restrict the President with respect 
to any attempts which he may be mak- 
ing to secure the release of prisoners of 
war. The amendment would not take ef- 
fect unless our prisoners of war were re- 
turned. Moreover, based on the sum total 
of evidence from all sides on this ques- 
tion, I do not believe that we can real- 
istically expect to obtain the return of 
our prisoners of war in the forseeable 
future unless we pass this amendment 
today. The official organization of the 
families of our prisoners of war and 
missing in action has endorsed the Bo- 
land amendment. 

I will not insult the intelligence and 
concern of my colleagues by again re- 
citing the tragic consequences of the 
Vietnam debacle. Now that every theo- 
retical underpinning of this holocaust 
have been proved wrong—including the 
so-called domino theory and the ridicu- 
lous charade which resulted in the ascen- 
sion to power of Thieu—we must act. 
Every day we sanction the sacrifice of an- 
other life of another Asian or another 
American on the altar of the South Viet- 
namese dictatorship we are perpetuating 
an injustice of ghastly proportions. 

Mr. Chairman, I have recently com- 
pleted a comprehensive review of the nine 
volumes of hearings of our Appropria- 
tions Committee on this bill. If any one 
theme emerged from those hearings, it 
was, I regret to state, that we have not 
learned the lesson which the excruciat- 
ing evidence of our policies in Southeast 
Asia should have taught us. Even as the 
committee today recommends a defense 
appropriation of $71.05 billion—an in- 
crease of $1.47 billion above the amount 
appropriated last year—we continue to 
be mired in the rhetoric of the 1950’s and 
1960’s. I deplore this increase in appro- 
priations, and I believe the military 
budget is grossly disproportionate to our 
national security needs. 

Buried in the ninth volume of the Ap- 
propriations Committee’s hearings, in 
small print, is a statement by the distin- 
guished former Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, Joseph S. Clark. I associate myself 
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with Senator Clark’s statement and 
commend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

Among other things, Senator Clark 
states: 

That we could safely cut the President's 
$76 billion budget to no more than $60 bil- 
lion. In coming to this conclusion we be- 
lieve: 

Our military policy is obsolete in the light 
of our overall foreign relations today. The 
administration has proposed a bill for of- 
fense rather than defense. It is not isolation- 
ism to suggest that we pull in all over the 
world our conventional forces, eliminate 
many of our bases and confine our strategic 
power to eliminating overkill and assuring 
that no enemy would dare stage a first strike 
against our country. 

These excessive military expenditures are 
tearing the country apart—both our econ- 
omy and our relationships with each other. 
Our needs at home to feed the hungry, to 
clear our air and water of pollution, to re- 
build our cities, should have a higher prior- 
ity than the ever-increasing demands of the 
military. 

These excessive military expenditures are 
the principal reason for the galloping infia- 
tion from which we have been suffering, for 
the fantastic deficit we are facing in the 
Federal budget for this and the next fiscal 
year, for the incredible deficit in our inter- 
national balance of payments which goes on 
and on without check. In short, we are run- 
ning out of money. 


Mr. Chairman, I also specifically en- 
dorse the following recommendations 
for defense budget cuts made by Sena- 
tor Clark in the course of his testimony: 

(1) Stop appropriating money for the de- 
velopment and deployment of the ABM. It 
won't work. In view of the President’s state- 
ment of May 20, we should certainly freeze 
ABM deployment and R. & D. appropriations 
pending the results of the SALT talks. 

(2) Abandon development and production 
of the B-1 strategic bomber. It is obsolete 
before it gets off the drawing boards. The 
B-52 is completely adequate for any future 
strategic bombing needs. Between the sub- 
marine nuclear threat and intercontinental 
ballistic missiles we do not need a third of- 
fensive nuclear system. The Russians have 
stopped spending money on their intercon- 
tinental strategic bomber. The time factor 
alone makes nuclear bombers obsolete. 

(3) Freeze all strategic weapons at their 
present strength. Our present overkill is 
enough, many times over, to deter Russian or 
Chinese attack. 

(4) Deploy no more MIRV’s and encourage 
our negotiators at SALT to work to eliminate 
multiple warheads as part of an arms con- 
trol agreement, 

(5) Cut back the authorization for mili- 
tary manpower to 2 million or less. As we 
withdraw from Indochina determined to 
have no more Vietnams, general purpose 
forces of 2 million are quite adequate to 
defend U.S. territory against attack and to 
participate on an appropriate basis with 
other states through the United Nations 
or otherwise in peacekeeping and peace- 
making efforts in the Middle East, Europe, 
Asia, and elsewhere. 

(6) There are a number of obsolete and 
obsolescent weapons systems on which no 
more money should be spent. Among these 
are: 

(a) SAGE and AWACS. Air defense is 
ridiculous in the modern strategic military 
world, 

(b) Another nuclear aircraft carrier. It 
must be remembered that the surface navy 
of all nations is vulnerable to destruction 
in the event of war. Either torpedo boats or 
submarines can destroy not only aircraft 
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carriers supporting surface vessels by at- 
tacks launched out of range of the guns of 
the surface navy. Similarly, an aircraft can 
wreak the same havoc. 

(c) Further purchase of C-5A troop car- 
rier airplanes. We have enough now to sup- 
port legitimate foreign policy objectives. 

(d) Antisubmarine warfare expenditures, 
As in other areas of modern warfare the 
offense is so far ahead of any conceivable 
defense that ASW is obsolete. 

(e) Chemical and biological warfare ex- 
penditures. This department of the armed 
services should be phased out except for 
defensive measures. 

(f) The 22 tactical air wings are far too 
many. We could eliminate at least five and 
still have plenty for conventional warfare 
purposes. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that for all 
of the foregoing reasons, a majority of 
the Members of this House will support 
the Boland amendment and will also sup- 
port prudent and essential reductions in 
our military budget, including the reduc- 
tions which our distinguished colleagues 
from Wisconsin and Michigan, Congress- 
man AsPpIn and Congressman RIEGLE, 
propose. 

I, for one, shall continue to seize every 
opportunity to reassert the proper social 
role of those who design and execute 
our military policy. 

Mr. COTTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by my 
good friend from Massachusetts (Mr. 
BotanpD). This amendment, as is well 
known, will cut off funds for Indochina 
pending only the release of prisoners of 
war. 

This amendment restores the critically 
important specific end date that was re- 
moved in the conference versions of the 
Department of Defense authorization 
bills. I believe, as I have stated in the 
past; that the Congress continues to have 
the responsibility for legislating an end 
to this war. I know there are many Mem- 
bers who believe that total discretion in 
this matter should be vested in the Pres- 
ident. I cannot disagree more strongly. 

All of my actions on Vietnam during 
this, my first term, have been to place 
more responsibility on the Congress in 
this area of foreign policy. For example, 
one of my first legislative actions was to 
cosponsor the Vietnam Disengagement 
Act. A short time later, I signed a letter 
of intent—the O’Neill letter—to vote for 
all amendments which would end the 
war by congressional action. I voted for 
the Nedzi-Whalen and the Mansfield 
amendments in their original form which 
specified a specific time to end the war. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that we have 
honored our obligations in Indochina. 
Fifty thousand U.S. casualties, innum- 
erable deaths of Southeast Asian peoples, 
and over $250 billion in U.S. military 
supplies dictate that the Congress act 
responsibly and effectively in legislating 
an end to this tragic war. 

I urge all Members to cast their votes 
in favor of this amendment. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the Boland amendment. 
Just as every other Member of this body, 
and every citizen in our country, I hope 
and pray for an early conclusion of the 
conflict in Southeast Asia. I know of no 
one who wants war, except Communists 
in that area. 
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I do not think this amendment is the 
proper way to end the conflict there. If 
we are going to pull out of Southeast 
Asia, and turn our back on a long and 
rich history of honor and integrity, we 
should do it in the proper way. The 
proper way would be for us to renege on 
every treaty obligation we have around 
the world. 

We should cancel treaty arrangements 
with SEATO, NATO, Middle East coun- 
tries, and all others, if we are determined 
to abandon our position of leadership in 
the world, and if we are to serve notice 
that we will not help anyone who fights 
Communist aggression. 

We have solemn treaty obligations. 1 
am not saying that they are right or 
wrong, but we have them. In my judg- 
ment, we should either honor those ob- 
ligations, or we should abandon them— 
all of them, not just the one affecting 
South Vietnam. 

I have been amused to hear on the floor 
that one reason for the Boland amend- 
ment is that there were no free elections 
in South Vietnam this year. I would ask 
those who hold to that position, how 
many free elections are there in Africa, 
in South America, in other Asian coun- 
tries? The advocates of that position do 
not suggest that we abandon our obliga- 
tions to those nations—they single out 
only South Vietnam. 

I have also heard it said on the floor 
that we should get out of Southeast Asia 
because the government there has cor- 
ruption in it. What about the New York 
City Police Department? Should we 
abandon every aid to New York City? 

Mr. Chairman, we have to put first 
things first. The honor and glory of my 
country comes first with me. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Boland amendment to H.R. 11731, which 
would establish June 1, 1972, as the ter- 
mination date for all U.S. military oper- 
ations in Indochina, subject to a return 
of all American prisoners and an ac- 
counting of those missing in action. 

Why should a person support this 
amendment? There are many reasons: 

First, to stop the death and destruc- 
tion. I have heard people say, “Why, only 
five Americans were killed last week.” 

Mr. Chairman, that is five too many. 
One more life, one more amputee, one 
more prisoner of war is far too large a 
price to continue to prop up the Thieu 
regime. 

Second, to return our American pris- 
oners of war and to account for those 
missing in action. Mr. Chairman, as each 
day passes, as more and more service- 
men return from Indochina, our power to 
bargain with the North Vietnamese and 
the Vietcong is gradually eroded. As each 
day passes, we have less and less to offer 
the North Vietnamese and the Vietcong 
in order to gain the release of our men. 

The President has announced plans 
to withdraw, but he insists upon a re- 
sidual force remaining in South Viet- 
nam. Next year, when we have this re- 
sidual force in South Vietnam, will this 
release our men? 

I believe that, today, when we have 
the most power, is the best time to nego- 
tiate a release of our prisoners. Tomor- 
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row, or next month, or next year, may be 
too late—our power may have weakened 
to the extent that we have nothing to 
offer the North Vietnamese, and Viet- 
cong in exchange for our prisoners of 
war. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, on July 1, 
1971, the Vietcong presented a new 
“seven-point peace plan” to the talks in 
Paris. The key element of the plan was 
an offer to release U.S. prisoners of war 
in return for a withdrawal deadline. Prior 
to this commitment, they had merely 
offered to “discuss” release of prisoners. 

Mr. Chairman, the POW/MIA Fami- 
lies for Immediate Release, a nonpartisan 
organization composed of parents, sisters, 
wives, and children of prisoners of war 
and missing in action, stated in July: 

We feel our government’s obligation to 
the American prisoners now should take 
precedence over its obligation to the gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam. 


And they go on— 

In accordance with this, we have been 
working for the establishment of a termina- 
tion date for U.S. military operations in 
Indochina in conjunction with the return 
of all prisoners and an accounting of the 
missing in action by the date. 


Mr. Chairman, I agree. 

Third, U.S. prestige. How can we con- 
tinue to advocate freedom and liberty 
on the one-hand, while, with the other, 
we prop up the regime of a man who, by 
hook or by crook, kept all other con- 
snare off the ballot in the recent elec- 
tion 

Fourth, to heal our divided country and 
put our resources to work in this country. 
The alienation, the hate, the divisiveness, 
that we have seen—we must, once more, 
direct our efforts, in a united campaign, 
to accomplish the goals that we seek here 
at home: Better housing, improved 
education, pollution control, social jus- 
tice, a stable economy. 

Mr. Chairman, this Nation is great, our 
people are good—we want to work for a 
purpose, but surely not for those pur- 
poses which have led to over 360,000 
American deaths and causalties in Viet- 
nam, surely not for an uncontested, one- 
man referendum, that is paraded under 
the label of democracy. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that we must end 
the war, bring our troops and prisoners 
home, and account for the missing in 
action. 

Mr. Chairman, I vote for the Boland 
amendment. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the Boland amendment to 
arbitrarily set a date of June 1, 1972, for 
the termination of all American air, 
ground, and sea power in Southeast Asia. 
It is not in the interest of peace and a 
final settlement with honor of this un- 
fortunate conflict. I know of nothing 
which would please the Communist ag- 
gressor more than to have a definite date 
this far in advance toward which they 
could make their sinister and diabolical 
plans. This amendment would tie the 
President’s hands and place him in an 
impossible position to negotiate success- 
fully in Peking. 

We must maintain some bargaining 
power and room for discussion and 
maneuver. Complete abandonment of our 
every single endeavor on a given date 
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could contribute to aggression and war 
in some other theater. 

The Red China delegation at the 
United Nations is already demanding 
total and abrupt U.S. withdrawal from 
South Korea and Taiwan, as well as 
Thailand, Cambodia, Laos, and South 
Vietnam. 

President Nixon is withdrawing our 
troops from South Vietnam ahead of 
schedule. He is becoming disentangled 
from this conflict as rapidly as possible. 
I urge the House to take no action today 
which would threaten the President’s 
Vietnamization program and endanger 
the lives not only of American prisoners 
but of our men as they withdraw. 

Mr. Chairman, I respect and admire 
the distinguished gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. BoLanp). I know that he 
is sincere and feels very deeply about this 
war and I know of his concern for the 
prisoners. But I urge this House, in the 
interest of long-range peace plans and 
long-range security, to reject the gen- 
tleman’s amendment. I will vote against 
the Boland amendment and urge my col- 
leagues to reject this amendment. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in complete op- 
position to the Boland amendment be- 
cause I am in complete support of effec- 
tive efforts to bring the war to an early 
and honorable end and to secure the re- 
lease of Americans held as prisoners of 
war. 

In my opinion the Boland amendment 
will not serve the best interests of peace 
or the prisoners of war. I have the great- 
est respect for the author, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Botanp) but I 
feel the proposal represents an unsound 
approach to the problem. 

Mr. Chairman, some are speaking as 
though there had been no change in the 
situation in Southeast Asia. But by the 
end of January about 80 percent of our 
Forces will have been withdrawn. Yet 
some talk as though there has been no 
change. This does not square with the 
facts of the situation. 

To impose an arbitrary withdrawal date 
on the President and assume the fright- 
ful responsibility of failure or disaster 
when it is clear from the President’s 
statements and actions that American 
involvement in the war is moving toward 
termination, could have disastrous con- 
sequences, and I think we all know it. To 
cut off funds arbitrarily when the objec- 
tives we have established—South Viet- 
mamese capability to handle its own se- 
curity—appears to be possible of reali- 
zation would be to risk grave conse- 
quences. 

The American people have indeed 
made a massive investment in lives and 
in our efforts in Southeast Asia. There 
are those who are willing to throw that 
aside and seek to receive no benefit on 
the part of the greatest Nation on earth 
from this tremendous sacrifice. This is 
difficult to understand. 

Mr. Chairman, the cost in lives to the 
South Vietnamese, of course, has been 
much greater. This is not the time to ask 
whether the effort should have been 
undertaken. 
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The war has proceeded with the sup- 
port of the Congress and now is not the 
time to argue about whether we should 
have gone into Vietnam. 

The war is ending. It will be ended. The 
only question is how and when we com- 
plete our American military involvement. 
Will we seek to follow through toward a 
reasonably acceptable conclusion—at 
least a semisuccessful conclusion—or do 
we wish to court disaster. 

Our objective in this conflict is a South 
Vietnam that can stand alone, and this 
cannot be accomplished in 6 months. And 
no one can guarantee that this objec- 
tive will be fully achieved. But we are 
virtually certain to lose that objective 
if we end all American involvement at a 
fixed date 6 months from now. Are we 
going to accept the proposition that our 
losses and our sacrifices have been in 
vain? I do not think so. 

To adopt the Boland proposal would 
involve trading a very good chance of 
success for almost certain failure. We 
have stayed together in this Congress 
over a long and arduous course. We 
should not, in one final moment of dis- 
appointment near the end, forego all 
prospects for a favorable outcome. It is 
unthinkable that any Member would 
want an unfavorable outcome. 

We did not do it in Korea. We pro- 
tected our investment. We made sure 
that we capitalized on the sacrifices we 
had made. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, we are near the 
end. American combat deaths, as high 
as 500 per week 3 years ago, have 
been less than 10 in each of the past 5 
weeks. None of us will be content so long 
as there is even one. Let us not lose sight 
of how far we have come. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr, Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Texas may proceed for an additional 5 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida? 

Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Manon). 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

The Boland amendment would tie the 
President’s hands at an extremely criti- 
cal time, and would—undoubtedly—tend 
to cripple and undermine the efforts of 
the South Vietnamese. 

Mr. Chairman, the Vietnamization pro- 
gram has gained momentum and we hope 
it will succeed. It can succeed if the prob- 
lem is handled wisely by this country and 
South Vietnam. The South Vietnamese, 
with our help, are rapidly improving 
their armed forces. Their readiness to 
successfully defend themselves without 
U.S. support or assistance cannot be 
made to coincide with a predetermined 
and arbitrary timetable. 

Vietnamization is designed to permit 
our total withdrawal from direct mili- 
tary operations without jeopardizing the 
departing U.S. troops. 
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The President must have sufficient 
flexibility to continue support for the 
South Vietnamese forces. We should not 
abrogate our responsibility to continue to 
provide materiel and maintenance sup- 
port through a military advisory mis- 
sion of some sort. 

We must make sure that we have a 
shield to protect our withdrawing forces. 
Continuing U.S. air support is critical 
while the Vietnamese increasingly as- 
sume responsibility for their own defense. 
The safe withdrawal of U.S. forces de- 
pends upon the availability of adequate 
air support. 

The readiness and capability of South 
Vietnamese Armed Forces is dependent 
upon the phased transfer of equipment, 
ground operations, and air support in 
terms of South Vietnamese capability to 
increase their forces and readiness. While 
impressive progress has been made, it 
would be impossible to accomplish all 
aspects of Vietnamization by June 1, 
1972, in a manner that would give maxi- 
mum assurance of the integrity of the 
South Vietnamese forces. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, what does an 
arbitrary deadline at this moment gain 
us? It could result chaos in South Viet- 
nam with the North Vietnamese coming 
on strong against off-balanced South 
Vietnamese forces with the Americans in 
the process of pulling out precipitously 
caught in between. 

Why should we voluntarily relinquish 
a prime position of power which we now 
possess in our determination to regain 
our prisoners? Why should we relinquish 
& position of power in dealing with the 
Communists which could permit us to 
end the conflict in Indochina under con- 
ditions reasonable men would call hon- 
orable? 

The President is planning to visit 
China and Russia in 1972. Obviously he 
has a negotiating plan. We should not 
deprive him of negotiating power and 
options by fixing a total unilateral with- 
drawal date from South Vietnam. It 
would be cruel indeed to pull the rug 
out from under the President of the 
United States when he as President of 
this great country meets officials in Pe- 
king and Moscow. 

Th2 efforts which we will yet be re- 
quired to make in connection with the 
conflict in Southeast Asia are small in- 
deed compared to what we have done in 
the recent past. Yet this last small in- 
crement of effort—this exercise of pru- 
dence—is crucial to a maximum chance 
of realizing the objectives we sought. 
This amendment would minimize if not 
eliminate our chances. This is not the 
way to make foreign policy. The amend- 
ment should be soundly defeated in the 
interest of the prisoners of war and in 
the interest of peace. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I should 
how like to speak in my own right, if I 
may. 

Mr. Chairman, I yielded to the gentle- 
man from Texas because I consider him 
to be one of the most respected and dis- 
tinguished Members of the House. When 
he speaks the House must listen. As it 
happens, I do not agree with his views 
on this subject, but GEORGE Manon is 
entitled to be heard. 
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The gentleman has said that the war 
is being won; that the war—— 

Mr. MAHON. I said that the war is 
being wound down. I did not say the war 
was being won but I hope it is being 
brought to an honorable conclusion. 

Mr. YATES. I was under the impres- 
sion that the gentleman said that the 
war is being won, however, I will accept 
the gentleman’s statement that the war 
is being wound down. 

That winding down process has taken 
an enormously long time, and will go 
on and on unless the Congress acts. 

That point was assured by the Presi- 
dent’s statement today on the Mansfield 
amendment. He said when he signed the 
military authorization bill that even 
though the Mansfield amendment is the 
law he does not agree with it and will 
not follow it. 

Yes, troops have been withdrawn from 
time to time. There have been reductions 
in the number of troops in Vietnam. Yet, 
the Secretary of Defense said the other 
day to the press that he envisioned that 
there would be a residual force in Viet- 
nam for some time to come—that the 
Air Force would continue to stay in 
Vietnam. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(Mr. YATES asked and was given per- 
mission to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. YATES. The President's state- 
ments and his goals are certainly not 
clear. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. MrysHALL) used the phrase, 
in describing President Nixon’s goals that 
we have heard over the last 10 years. I 
remember President Johnson saying the 
same thing—that our goal in Vietnam is 
to make sure that all foreign troops get 
out. This was the goal, too, of President 
Eisenhower and of the Kennedy admin- 
istration as well. 

The thing I am very concerned about 
is that this might be the goal of the next 
administration, also as the distinguished 
whip mentioned—we have come to a 
fork in the road. We must make our 
choice. The issue is clear. We must decide 
whether we shall say the war must end 
on June 1, 1972, or whether we shall 
continue on the same path indefinitely 
we have followed for years in the vague 
hope that some day we will get out of 
Vietnam. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Alabama (Mr. 
ANDREWS) a member of the committee 
rise? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that 
the gentleman from Illinois graciously 
yielded most of his time to our chairman, 
I yield to my friend, the gentleman from 
Tilinois. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, the point I wanted to 
make was it is essential that we, in the 
Congress, take action today. This is the 
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first real opportunity that we have had 
for a vote on the question of cutting off 
funds. 

The gentleman from Michigan, the 
distinguished minority leader, talks of 
voting for the Mansfield amendment time 
and again. That may be true, but this is 
the first opportunity we have had to im- 
plement the Mansfield amendment by 
using the recognized congressional power. 
The Congress has the authority to end 
this war by its control over the funds. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for the Bo- 
land amendment and urge my colleagues 
to do so. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentle- 
man from Alabama for yielding. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, the statement has been 
made, I believe, by my good friend, the 
gentleman from Illinois, that we do not 
know the goals of the President in South- 
east Asia. Well, let me help to clarify 
that picture—here are the goals of the 
President set forth in his own words in 
the statement he made today at the time 
he signed the Military Procurement Au- 
thorization Act. 

Here are the goals of the President, and 
I quote: 

Our goal and my hope is a negotiated set- 
tlement providing for the total withdrawal 
of all foreign forces including our own and 
for the release of all prisoners and for a cease 
fire throughout Indo China, In the absence of 
such a settlement or until such a settlement 
is reached, the rate of withdrawal of United 
States forces will be determined by three fac- 
tors—by the level of enemy activity, by the 
progress of our program of Vietnamization 
and by the progress toward obtaining the 
release of all of our prisoners wherever they 
are in Southeast Asia and toward obtaining 
a cease fire for all of Southeast Asia. 


It could not be stated any more clearly 
and I hope that answers all questions 
about the President’s goals in Southeast 
Asia. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman from Florida would not care to 
tell us if those same goals were not the 
identical goals of President Eisenhower, 
President Kennedy, and President John- 
son ever since we have been there. 

So what is changed in this manifesto 
that the gentleman just read? 

Mr. SIKES. If the gentleman from 
Alabama will yield further, I think per- 
haps the fact that 80 percent of the 
troops have been brought home or will 
be at a specified time, should answer the 
gentleman’s question about the new and 
positive efforts being made by President 
Nixon to bring the conflict to an end at 
the earliest possible date. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I am supporting the Presi- 
dent in his effort in this program of 
Vietnamization. 

I am concerned about the future and 
the fate of our unfortunate prisoners of 
war. I would like to hear from some 
person who is near the President as to 
what the President has in mind and 
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what he plans to do. We cannot negotiate. 
They will not negotiate with us. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Let me re- 
spond by simply saying that I know the 
President is personally doing all he can 
through every avenue and through all 
sources to achieve a negotiated settle- 
ment. I do not think it would be wise for 
him to tell me or anyone in similar cir- 
cumstances the precise places and peo- 
ple. I do not think it would be wise for 
him to tell that to others in comparable 
positions or otherwise in the Congress. 
But knowing the President, as I think I 
do—I have for 23 years—and having 
asked him much the same question the 
gentleman has asked me, and getting 
him to respond, I say, to the greatest 
possible degree, both as to time and as 
to place, he is seeking to end the war by 
negotiation. I believe him, and I think 
in the meantime, as we negotiate, we are 
accomplishing the end of the war in a 
way that will achieve to a degree the 
ends which we desire. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 45 minutes. 

; a DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ect. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto close in 45 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I was not standing at the time so 
my name should not be included in the 
list, and I also want to ask a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s 
name will be stricken from the list. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to ask this question. Are 
those who have already had 5 minutes 
under the 5-minute rule entitled to speak 
again? 

The CHAIRMAN. They are. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Connecticut (Mr. Monacan). 

Mr. Chairman, I have supported the 
Nedzi-Whalen amendment and the vari- 
ous modifications of the Mansfield 
amendment which have placed the Con- 
gress on record as favoring a definite 
end to the war in Vietnam and I yield to 
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no one in the firmness of my belief that 
such a prompt termination is one of the 
essentials for bringing about the nece- 
ssary reconciliation of various elements 
in our society. 

At the same time, I feel that the Bo- 
land amendment goes too far. It would 
make impossible the spending of one 
penny by the President after June 1, 
1972, in Laos, Cambodia, or Vietnam re- 
gardless of how meritorious the expendi- 
ture might be and in my judgment with- 
out regard to whether or not it related 
to the withdrawal of troops or the carry- 
ing on of other defensive and protective 
measures. 

It seems to me important to note that 
the general situation has changed re- 
markably over the period of the last year. 
The President has not only announced 
but he has carried out a program of 
withdrawal of combat troops from Viet- 
nam. This program has gone so far that 
it is beyond the point of no return and 
with each withdrawal the credibility of 
the President’s statements is increased. 
At the same time, whether a specific date 
has been announced, an approximate 
date is being established by implication 
from the facts of the situation. The Presi- 
dent has also stated that another an- 
nouncement would be forthcoming Feb- 
ruary 1, 1972. 

The question is whether the Congress 
should undertake at this point when fu- 
ture developments and problems are nec- 
essarily unpredictable that not one dollar 
shall be available to the President after 
the first of June next year. I do not wish 
to take the position that the President 
might find himself needing money for a 
desirable and necessary activity general- 
ly related to withdrawal and reduction of 
force but be unable to find the necessary 
funds because of a vote of the Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
(Mr. ZABLOCK?). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Davis of 
Wisconsin yielded his time to Mr. 
ZABLOCKI.) 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank my friend, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Davis), for yielding his 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the Mansfield-Boland amendment, but 
before speaking on that subject, I desire 
to share with the Chairman and the 
Committee Members a matter of consid- 
erable importance involving Government 
printed documents, a development which 
has recently been brought to my atten- 
tion. 

It is, I believe, a question which should 
be of concern to the Members of the Con- 
gress as a whole, and especially to the 
Joint Committee on Printing. 

As the Members know, the Subcommit- 
tee on National Security Policy and 
Scientific Development of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee has been con- 
ducting hearings for some time on the 
issue of POW’s and MIA's in Southeast 
Asia. 

Throughout the course of those hear- 
ings, the subcommittee has conscien- 
tiously abided by the principle of fair- 
ness and balance. Recognizing the broad 
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range of views on the issue, the subcom- 
mittee invited and heard witnesses ex- 
pounding all sides of the U.S. POW-MIA 
question and problem. 

The published proceedings of those 
hearings amply reflect the impartial and 
balanced nature of the hearings. 

Therefore, I was shocked and dismayed 
when a bastardized and deceptive version 
of one set of hearings published by the 
subcommittee was called to my attention. 
Photographically reproduced by a New 
York organization known as Clergy and 
Laymen Concerned, the hybrid version 
to which I refer has selectively culled 
only those statements and portions of 
the original document which generally 
expound an anti-Vietnam position. It is, 
in short, slanted, biased, and unbalanced, 
and yet purports to be an official repro- 
duction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. RHODES 
yielded his time to Mr. ZABLOCKI.) 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Arizona (Mr. 
RuopeEs) for yielding his time. 

Since Government documents are 
printed with appropriated funds—the 
tax dollars of the American public— 
there is much to commend the policy of 
allowing Government materials such as 
hearings and reports to fall within the 
public domain. They belong to the people, 
all the people. To allow wider distribu- 
tion, the reproduction of Government 
documents is laudable. 

However, I do feel that this recent ex- 
perience suggests the desirability of 
amending the rules and regulations re- 
garding Government printing so that 
slanted reprints of congressional hear- 
ings and reports will be prevented. 

I would therefore recommend to my 
distinguished colleagues on the Joint 
Committee on Printing a review of this 
entire question. More specifically, the 
committee may consider, for example, 
a revision in the rules and regulations 
requiring reprinting of documents in full, 
except with the specific written author- 
ization of the chairman whose committee 
print may be involved. 

My purpose is certainly not to stifle 
or in any other way impair the dissemi- 
nation of valuable information frequent- 
ly found in Government documents. 
Rather—and most emphatically—it is a 
matter of assuring the very fairness and 
balance the American people have come 
to expect and deserve. 

Further, I would of course be pleased 
to discuss the question in greater detail 
with the Joint Committee on Printing 
and share with them the material in 
question. 

Mr. Chairman, this biased and ex- 
cerpted reproduction is available for 95 
cents per copy from Clergy and Laymen 
Concerned About Vietnam located at 475 
Riverside Drive, New York, N.Y. It is my 
understanding the organization sent 
their perverted version to families of 
POW’s/MIA’s. Obviously to misinform 
the recipients. Rev. Richard R. Fer- 
nandez, director of Clergy and Laymen 
Concerned About Vietnam was listed as 
a member of the steering committee— 
the committee of liaison. Other mem- 
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bers of the steering committee include 
Mrs. Cora Weiss of Women -Strike for 
Peace; Mr. David Dellinger of Libera- 
tion magazine; Mr. Richard Barnet, co- 
director of the Institute for Policy Study; 
Mr. Richard Falk, professor of interna- 
tional law at Princeton University; Mrs. 
Anne Bennett, Women Strike for Peace; 
Mr. Rennie Davis, peace activist; Mrs. 
Ethel Taylor, Women’s Strike for Peace 
of Philadelphia; and Mr, Stuart Mee- 
cham, peace education secretary of the 
American Friends Service Committee. 

All are reported in support of setting 
a deadline date thereby insisting on the 
early release of our prisoners of war. 

Mr. Chairman, during the debate on 
the Defense appropriation bill and in re- 
cent months repeatedly it was stated that 
if the United States would only withdraw 
the troops from South Vietnam the 
POW’s would be released and the MIA 
accounted for. The truth of the matter is 
that Mme. Nguyen Thi Binh, Minister of 
the provisional government of South 
Vietnam and other spokesmen for Hanoi 
have reported: In case the U.S. Govern- 
ment declares it will withdraw from 
South Vietnam and those of its allies— 
the people’s liberation armed forces 
will refrain from attacking the with- 
drawing troops; and the parties will en- 
gage at once in discussions on, first, 
insuring safety for the total withdrawal 
and second, the question of releasing cap- 
tured military men. 

Mr. Chairman, it is clear if the United 
States will announce the unilateral with- 
drawal of U.S. troops at best the Viet 
Cong and Hanoi will then begin to dis- 
cuss the POW/MIA issue. Certainly 
should our country, our President be 
compelled by the provisions of the Mans- 
field-Boland amendment to name a date 
certain, June 1, 1972, as the date all U.S. 
troops will be withdrawn would negate 
every effort to stabilize the situation in 
South Vietnam and—what is more im- 
portant—such action will seal the doom 
of our POW’s/MIA’s. 

The veracity and trustworthiness of 
the harbingers of solutions from Hanoi 
and Paris must indeed be questioned, 
particularly if these same characters 
have demonstrated their sensitivity for 
truth and fact as evidenced by the 
POW’s/MIA’s hearing reprints they 
disseminated. 

Mr. Chairman, in behalf of national 
security and interest, the safe return 
of our servicemen in Vietnam, the early 
release of our prisoners of war, the ac- 
counting for our servicemen missing in 
action, and for the interest of continued 
stability in South Vietnam, I urge that 
the Boland amendment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair rec- 
ognizes the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. BURKE). 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by my distinguished 
colleague and good friend from Mas- 
sachusetts, Congressman Epwarp P., 
Botanp. The amendment would only ac- 
complish what we have been trying to 
do in the House for the past year now 
and that is to establish a date certain. 
Having established a commitment to a 
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date certain as a matter of record, with 
the inclusion of the modified Mansfield 
amendment in the recent conference 
report on the military procurement bill 
accepted by both Houses of Congress, it 
is now time that we go on record with a 
specific date. 

The newspapers have been filled with 
reports the past few days that U.S. mili- 
tary operations will have been termi- 
nated in Indochina by the end of June 
next year. This only confirms what many 
of us have been saying for some time, 
that in view of the strong feelings in this 
country against the war, in view of every 
poll taken on the subject, the adminis- 
tration could not possibly go into the 
next election without having terminated 
U.S. involvement in southeast Asia. If 
this is the case and all we are doing here 
is recognizing reality then why the op- 
position to this amendment? 

Before the opponents reply by asking 
me the question “if these reports are 
true, why is this amendment necessary?”, 
let me reply by saying that I think it is 
necessary to show we mean business 
through the historical means at our dis- 
posal; namely, through the exercise of 
Congress’ control of the pursestrings. 
The amendment would also assure that 
we would not still be involved in hos- 
tilities in Vietnam through the device of 
residual forces which all of the press 
reports just referred to seem to indicate 
is part of the administration’s thinking 
at this moment. 

The amendment also would serve 
notice to the North Vietnamese that they 
have a chance to perform and honor 
their promises to release all American 
prisoners and give an accounting of 
Americans missing in action, once this 
Government announces its intention to 
terminate action in Vietnam by a date 
certain. In other words, in voting for 
this amendment, I find no difficulty in 
reconciling this vote with my long stand- 
ing position that we have a moral re- 
sponsibility to see to it that we gain the 
release of all American prisoners of war. 
It is time in fact, that we lived up to 
our promises to the distraught relatives 
of these men by honestly exploring every 
avenue to secure their release. This is the 
one avenue that, as yet, is unexplored. 
I can think of no better reason for vot- 
ing for this amendment than the re- 
moval of the prisoners of war and miss- 
ing in action issue from the controversy 
surrounding the war. This could extricate 
these men not only from their prisons 
but from their involvement in all the 
controversy over the war. Hopefully, the 
issue would no longer be the political 
football it has been until now. 

In short, the amendment will be evi- 
dence that Congress is no longer sup- 
porting a war which has gone on far too 
long—as the courts claim we have until 
now. This date certain still gives the 
administration plenty of time to prepare 
for an orderly withdrawal—far too long 
when you come right down to it. Each 
day any more lives are lost in this war 
is a tragic indictment of a bankrupt 
policy. It is time to start saving lives 
instead of saving face. My only regret is 
that the date certain is June 1, 1972, in- 
stead of June 30, 1971, as provided in 
House Resolution 1013, of which I was 
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one of the original cosponsors back in 
May of 1970. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. BINGHAM 
yielded his time to Mr. BURKE of Massa- 
chusetts.) 

Mr. CAREY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURKE of Massachuseits. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
CAREY). 

Mr. CAREY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the Boland 
amendment to the defense appropria- 
tions bill. 

The Boland amendment would pro- 
hibit the use of funds to finance any 
military combat or military support op- 
erations by U.S. forces in or over South 
Vietnam, North Vietnam, Laos, or Cam- 
bodia, after June 1, 1972, subject to the 
release of all American prisoners of war. 

The Boland amendment is in complete 
accord with US. policy as provided 
in title VI—the compromised Mansfield 
amendment—of the Military Procure- 
ment Act of 1971 since it terminates our 
participation in the war contingent only 
upon the return of our POW’s. Of course 
the most significant section of the Mans- 
field amendment—the 6 months with- 
drawal deadline—was dropped in con- 
ference. The Boland amendment will re- 
establish this critical termination date 
and furnish the basic means for the im- 
plementation of that provision. 

We in Congress can no longer main- 
tain that the appropriations process 
should be separated from the legitimacy 
of the war. In a recent first circuit court 
decision, Laird against Massachusetts, 
the court found that the Congress has 
a clear responsibility for the Vietnam 
war by virtue of the annual appropria- 
tions of funds to implement the Presi- 
dent’s policy. The court opinion states, in 
part: 

All we hold here is that in a situation of 
prolonged but undeclared hostilities, where 
the Executive continues to act not only in 
the absence of any conflicting Congressional 
claim of authority, but with steady Con- 
gressional support, the Constitution has not 
been breached. The War in Vietnam is a 
product of jointly supportive actions of the 
two branches to whom the congeries of war 
powers have been committed. 


In view of the overwhelming desire of 
the people of this Nation to terminate 
the fighting in Southeast Asia, Congress 
has an urgent duty to approve the Boland 
amendment. 

I strongly urge all Members to support 
this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentlewoman from New York (Mrs. 
ABZUG), 


Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, in the 
time I have been in this Congress, I have 
grown to have great sympathy for the 
Members of this House who were forced 
to support this war under false assump- 
tions. I want to congratulate the Mem- 
bers of this House for taking one step, 
and that is to state their policy directing 
the President to negotiate a withdrawal 
upon the condition of the release of our 
prisoners. That is what we did in the 
Military Selective Act and in the Military 
Procurement Act. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. BorannD), whom I especially wish to 
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congratulate today, comes here to say, 
“Now that we have taken that one step, 
let us really use the power of this House. 
Let us really do what we are required to 
do under the Constitution, and are man- 
dated to do by three-fourths of the 
American people, all of our constituents. 
Let us set a date to cut off funds for this 
war after June 1 if the President does 
not.” 

Many of you who do not vote against 
the war do so in defiance of the wishes of 
the majority of your own constituents. 
The statistics and the polls have proved 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from New York has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. BADILLO 
yielded his time to Mrs. ABZUG). 

Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, we are 
being asked by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. Botanp) to use the power 
we have, the power of appropriations, to 
cut off the funds by a date certain if we 
do not withdraw our troops from Viet- 
nam. 

The fact is the President will go to 
Moscow and Peking, but not to Paris, 
to negotiate the Vietnamese proposal to 
release all prisoners if we would but set 
a date certain to withdraw our troops. 
The fact is the President tells us that 
there will be a residual force of at least 
45,000 or 50,000 remaining in Vietnam. 

We must assert our congressional 
power to prevent that residual force from 
continuing that war in Indochina, as we 
now intend to do. 

What the President and the Secretary 
of Defense are going to do is to continue 
in the air the war we have had on the 
ground. There is a recent study, the 
Cornell study, which proves that what 
is intended is to continue an automated 
war instead of a ground war, for which 
we need only 45,000 or 50,000 troops. 

I support the Boland amendment. We 
must cut off the funds if this Congress is 
to assert its rightful power. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from New York has ex- 
pired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mrs. CHIS- 
HOLM yielded her time to Mrs. Axzuc.) 

Mrs. ABZUG. Gentlemen, I am asking 
you to vote to reflect the will of the 
American people but, more than that, to 
refiect our obligation in this House. Not 
once since I have been here have we used 
our power over appropriations to make 
it clear that there is a separation of 
power between the executive branch and 
the legislative branch of our Govern- 
ment. 

I do not think it is in any way a refiec- 
tion upon our loyalty or our respect for 
the executive branch. Quite to the con- 
trary, we are saying to the President 
that we, as an independent branch which 
represents the people—we, as the House 
of the people—have an obligation to 
make sure that what the President is say- 
ing comes true and, if the President does 
not act in exercising the power of the 
Executive to cut off this war, we will cut 
off the funds. Support for the Boland 
amendment asserts that we have the 
power to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. 
DENNIS). 
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Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman, when 
Abraham Lincoln of Illinois was a Mem- 
ber of this kody he was an outspoken 
opponent of the Mexican War, but he 
never at any time voted to cut off the 
appropriations for the ongoing opera- 
tions of our troops in the field. 

We lack Mr. Lincoln’s stature and wis- 
dom but, Mr. Chairman, I trust we retain 
enough wisdom and responsibility to vote 
against this ill-considered amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California (Mr. 
WALDIE). 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Chairman, it has 
been suggested today that there is no 
answer to give those veterans who re- 
turn from Vietnam and ask “Why are we 
there?” 

There is an answer. We are there be- 
cause of Presidents who lacked wisdom 
and Congresses that lacked courage. 

We can change both deficiencies. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. YATES 
yielded his time to Mr. BOLAND.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California (Mr. 
DELLUMS). 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Boland amendment, but 
the question I would raise is, how can 
one engage in meaningful debate on such 
an important issue in 45 seconds? I think 
that is a travesty. We stayed here until 
2:30 in the morning debating racist anti- 
busing amendment to the higher educa- 
tion bill. Yet, on a matter of life and 
death to the young—the ones required 
to fight and die in this absurd war—of 
this country, we see fit to parade people 
down in front of this microphone and 
allow them 45 seconds to debate. I hope 
that the young of this country remember 
the mockery of how we dealt with the 
serious question of life and death in 
Southeast Asia. In these remaining few 
seconds, I urge my colleagues to assume 
some responsibility for ending this ad- 
venturism—support the Boland amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California (Mr. 
LEGGETT). 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, the 
chairman of the full committee, Mr. 
Manon, indicated that he is still working 
toward a semisuccessful conclusion for 
the war in Southeast Asia. 

I think we are behind that. I think the 
American people want to get out of this 
war, and I think we are suffering from a 
false delusion if we think that we are 
really ending the war. If you think cas- 
ualties running at the rate of five, two, 
and three a week are representative of 
what is going on over there, you have to 
keep in mind that the South Vietnamese 
this year will lose 23,000 men. Last year 
they lost 23,000 men also. The enemy last 
year lost 103,000 men. This year they 
are going to lose 111,000 men. There is 
no possibility that we are going to nego- 
tiate peace with this much war going on 
around us. I think we have to recog- 
nize—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. WOLFF 
was allowed to yield his time to Mr. 
LEGGETT.) 

Mr, WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, I would 
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like to express my wholehearted support 
for the Boland amendment which would 
prohibit funds for the war after June 1, 
1972, subject to release of all U.S. POW’s 
and full disclosure of information with 
respect to MIA’s, and I strongly encour- 
age my colleagues to join me in support 
of this important and necessary meas- 
ure. 

The war in Vietnam has been pro- 
longed for months and years now, partly 
as a result of the failure of both sides 
to resolve the prisoner of war question. I 
vehemently objected to shallow attempts 
last year to turn this issue into a political 
volleyball, to be batted back and forth to 
no avail. When the North Vietnamese 
delegation to the Paris peace talks set 
forth their proposal early this summer, 
offering to settle this question, I again 
urged that the POW issue be resolved 
with haste. 

Mr. Chairman, we are dealing with the 
lives of human beings, who have every 
right to expect that the United States 
will act in their best interests to secure 
their release. We have before us, in the 
Boland amendment to the Defense Ap- 
propriations bill an excellent opportunity 
to assert our intent to act in their behalf. 

In essence, this amendment would do 
no more than implement what Presi- 
dent Nixon has declared our policy to 
be—that U.S. participation in the war 
would terminate upon release of all 
American POW’s. Enactment of the Bo- 
land measure would assert the will of the 
Congress, which I might add, has for too 
long been dormant on this issue, declar- 
ing our intention to withdraw from active 
participation in the war, contingent upon 
the release of our men. Such a declara- 
tion would, I believe, serve two vital pur- 
poses. 

First, we would be serving notice to 
President Thieu and the South Vietnam- 
ese Government that they must prepare 
to assume the full burden of the war 
without further delay. I can see nothing 
harmful in providing this impetus to the 
South Vietnamese, who, Iam afraid, have 
learned to become far too dependent on 
this country. 

Second, passage of this amendment 
would serve to assert the responsibility 
that the Congress bears, not only for 
waging this tragic, ill-conceived conflict, 
but more important, for bringing the war 
to a speedy end. 

Rather than to tie the hands of the 
President, as some have mistakenly con- 
tended, the intent of this amendment 
would be to join President Nixon in as- 
serting our support for a policy of with- 
drawal. For surely we have nothing to 
lose in making this peace initiative, for 
should Hanoi decline to return our 
POW’s or provide information on our 
MIA’s we would then simply delay our 
troop withdrawal until such time as our 
terms were met. And, we have everything 
to gain should they respond to our over- 
ture for peace. 

Mr. Chairman, if we are going to make 
our POW’s an issue in this war, then let 
us make them an issue for them to end 
the war, and bring them home. If we fail 
to extend this vital initiative toward end- 
ing America’s role in Vietnam, then we 
in the Congress will be just guilty of pro- 
longing the war. With the lives of Ameri- 
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can citizens at stake, we cannot afford 
to let political expediency get in our way. 
Again, I urge my colleagues to join me 
in support of this vital measure. They 
have nothing to lose by doing so, except 
the lives of countless American soldiers 
who suffer the agonies of hell being held 
captive even one day longer in North 
Vietnam. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I think 
we. have to recognize the great secret 
solution of Richard Nixon to end this 
war cost us 19,000 lives and innumerable 
wounded. What was the great secret 
solution to end the war? Apparently to 
deescalate more or less as we escalated. 
That means every 6 months to tell the 
American people about where you are 
going. 

I say this: We were confused in get- 
ting into this war by my administration 
and by previous administrations, and we 
will be confused in geting out of it un- 
less we give some direction to the Pres- 
ident of the United States and to the 
people of the United States. 

I yield to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. BIAGGI). 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Bo- 
LAND) that will help bring all American 
troops and prisoners of war back to the 
United States by June 30, 1972. 

Over the past 4 years, I have sup- 
ported the President’s withdrawal pro- 
gram, his negotiating efforts in Paris, and 
his private diplomacy aimed at a release 
of our prisoners of war. However, I do 
not feel his withdrawals have been fast 
enough. I would remind him that he 
promised an end to the war in the cam- 
paign of 1968 and point out that events 
in South Vietnam indicate that the 
country is in a good position to defend 
themselves and to determine their own 
future. 

Let it be clear that the amendment 
before us today is closely tied to the 
prisoner of war issue. Under no circum- 
stances will I support any withdrawal 
amendment unless it means the return 
of all American soldiers, both those in 
the field and those in prison camps. Col- 
loquy has established that this amend- 
ment will be null and void if the prison- 
ers are not released. On the other hand, 
if they are, all troops and prisoners 
would be returned home by next sum- 
mer. 

This plan is very close to the Presi- 
dent’s own plan. Speculation has set the 
troop levels for next summer at less than 
50,000. The difference in terms of de- 
fense of South Vietnam is negligible. 
Thus the real issue is the return of the 
prisoners. 

Moreover, our efforts in that country 
over the last decade have helped build 
the South Vietnamese Army into the best 
trained and equipped army in that 
region. Our mastery of the air war has. 
been transferred to a strong and efficient. 
Vietnamese Air Force. 

Additionally, our objectives of self- 
determination for the people of South 
Vietnam has been realized now that two 
general presidential elections have taken 
place. Further efforts could be con- 
sidered questionable involvement in the 
internal affairs of another nation. 
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However, as I have pointed out, while 
these goals have been accomplished and 
the war is over for all practical purposes, 
our involvement there cannot be con- 
sidered ended until every soldier in the 
field and every prisoner is returned 
home. 

The North Vietnamese and the Viet- 
cong have indicated that once a date 
is set for total withdrawal they will be- 
gin to release the prisoners. The families 
of the POW’s and MIA’s have urged pas- 
sage of such set withdrawal date legisla- 
tion in an effort to bring their sons or 
husbands or brothers home. 

If the North Vietnamese and the Viet- 
cong are not true to their word, then 
we can stop the withdrawal and re- 
escalate if necessary to assure the free- 
dom of American prisoners. This amend- 
ment provides for that. If we are com- 
mitted to exploring every possibility to 
end the war and free our prisoners of 
war then this amendment deserves pas- 
sage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. SPENCE). 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, there 
may be some of you sitting in this body 
who are thinking of voting for this 
amendment, in an effort to gain favor 
with those who want to set a deadline 
for withdrawal from Vietnam. At the 
same time, you may be thinking that the 
amendment will not pass, in any event, 
and therefore you won't have to stand 
trial for being guilty of prolonging the 
war and complicating the release of our 
POW’s. Just remember, with your help, 
the amendment may pass, then where 
will you be when the deadline arrives, we 
have lost our bargaining position, we have 
weakened our forces too much, the en- 
emy attacks in force and takes over 
South Vietnam. I think now of your an- 
swer, to the families of the POW/MIA 
people who oppose this amendment. 
What will your answer be to those who 
thought you wanted to end the war, ef- 
fect the release of our POW’s, and assure 
that those who died to help a small na- 
tion remain free, did not die in vain? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Kemp). 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, an analysis 
of the elements in the latest Communist 
peace proposal, the seven-point demands 
of July 1, 1971, I think demonstrates that 
it is a complete illusion to believe only 
some single unilateral U.S. act of re- 
nunciation stands in the way of peace. 
Instead it can be seen that the Commu- 
nists are continuing to present a series 
of demands which, though sugar coated, 
represent nothing less than a demand 
for total allied surrender to all of the 
other side’s conditions and acquiescence 
to their desire to take over South Viet- 
nam as well as a demand that the United 
States be held responsible for the com- 
plete rebuilding of North Vietnam after 
we quit. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to address myself to the question of 
Hanoi’s position on the negotiations 
which heretofore has not been discussed 
in this debate. I think it will shed some 
perspective on the question of whether or 
not the Boland-Mansfield amendment 
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will accomplish our goals by simply set- 
ting a date. 
THE VIETNAM NEGOTIATIONS AND THE NLF’S 
SEVEN POINTS 

The seven points announced by the 
national liberation front—NLF—on July 
1, 1971, while at first glance appear to 
show some signs of flexibility, in fact 
constitute a set of preconditions and ex- 
ceptionally hardline unilateral demands. 

In sum, the seven points do not 
soften the previous Communist demands, 
do not permit any Allied assistance to 
the South Vietnamese Government, do 
not pledge the release of American 
POW’s, do not propose a general cease- 
fire, do not accept the Government of 
Vietnam as a party to negotiations, and 
do not accept the principle of effective 
international verification. They reflect 
no reciprocity by the Communist side in 
exchange for Allied submission to these 
demands or for the extensive proposals 
and steps toward peace already taken by 
the Allies. 
I. THE SEVEN POINTS IN THE CONTEXT OF 
ALLIED PEACE PROPOSALS AND THE NEGOTIATIONS 

The NLF’s seven-point demands of 
July 1, 1971, must be viewed in the con- 
text of the negotiation record of the last 
2 to 3 years. This record includes com- 
prehensive U.S. and South Vietnamese 
peace offers, unilateral Allied conces- 
sions, and a series of broken promises by 
Hanoi: 

U.S. PEACE PROPOSALS 


Building upon his earlier peace pro- 
posal of May 14, 1969, President Nixon 
on October 7, 1970, offered a compre- 
hensive proposal for a just peace in In- 
dochina calling for: 

An immediate, and internationally 
supervised cease-fire in place throughout 
Indochina; 

The establishment of an Indochina 
Peace Conference; 

Negotiation of an agreed timetable for 
complete withdrawal of all non-South 
Vietnamese forces from South Vietnam; 

A fair political settlement refiecting 
the will of the South Vietnamese people 
and involving all of the political forces in 
South Vietnam; 

The immediate and unconditional re- 
lease of all prisoners of war by all sides. 

In addition to the above proposals, the 
United States has supported the Govern- 
ment of South Vietnam’s proposals of 
July 11, 1969, and October 8, 1970, calling 
for free elections in which all people and 
parties of South Vietnam, including the 
NLF can participate, and for mixed elec- 
toral and supervisory commissions in 
which all parties, including the NLF, 
could be represented. 

U.S. STEPS TOWARD PEACE 

The U.S. Government has done vir- 
tually everything that various parties, 
including Hanoi’s leaders and many 
American critics, said would kindle ne- 
gotiations. These steps include: 


A halt, in 1968, to the bombing of North 
Vietnam. This was done though North 
Vietnam supplies all of the weapons and 
war materiel and almost all of the troops 
and cadres for the wars it is directing 
across its borders against South Vietnam, 
Laos and Cambodia; 

Agreement to let the NLF participate 
at the Paris talks; 
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Agreement on the principle of total 
U.S. troop withdrawals on the basis of 
reciprocal North Vietnamese withdraw- 
als; 

Appointment of a new senior negotia- 
tor in Paris; 

Unilateral troop withdrawals totalling 
360,000 men by December 1971, or more 
than two-thirds of the total of U.S. forces 
in Vietnam in January 1969 when Presi- 
dent Nixon took office. 

COMMUNIST INTRANSIGENCE 


The above Allied proposals and steps 
were made not only to reduce U.S. in- 
volvement but also to open the door to 
serious negotiations. But although each 
of these actions was urged by the Com- 
munist side or by responsible third par- 
ties, all have been rejected and none have 
generated any reciprocal movement by 
Hanoi or the Front. 

Regrettably the Communist leaders 
have remained intransigent and have 
continued to press their attacks on their 
neighbors in violation of Accords signed 
by the Hanoi regime. 

They continued to demand a deadline 
for total unilateral U.S. withdrawal, dis- 
mantling of bases, termination of all as- 
sistance, payment of reparations, prior 
removal of the Government of South 
Vietnam and the imposition of a pro-NLF 
government as preconditions for substan- 
tive discussions. 

At the same time the Communist side 
has rejected a general cease-fire, com- 
monly accepted international standards 
of POW treatment, and any type of in- 
ternational verification. 

ll, THE “SEVEN POINTS” 
THE PREAMBLE 


The preamble to the “seven points” 
states that the NLF is “basing itself” on 
its previous “10 point” statement of 
May 8, 1969, its “eight point” statement 
of September 17, 1970 and its “three 
point” statement of December 10, 1970. 
The NLF’s “ten point” statement in turn 
explicitly bases itself on the NLF’s “five 
point” statement of March 1965 and 
on the DRV’s—North Vietnam—‘“four 
point”* statement of April 1965. 

The “seven points” are thus directly 
linked to the NLF’s and Hanoi’s earlier 
preconditions and demands. In some re- 
spects the “7 Points’ take an even 
harder position than earlier demands. 

UNILATERAL DEADLINE DEMANDS 


Point 1 repeats the Communists’ 
standard set of far-reaching demands. 
These demands are unilateral and un- 
conditional. Specifically : 

The U.S. Government must put an end to 
its war of aggression in Vietnam, stop the 
policy of Vietnamization of the war, with- 
draw from South Vietnam all troops, military 
personnel, weapons, and war materiel of the 
United States and of other foreign countries 
in the U.S. camp, and dismantle all U.S. bases 


*Nore: Hanoi’s “four points” of April 1965 
included as point three the demand that: 
“The internal affairs of South Vietnam must 
be settled ... in accordance with the pro- 
gram of the NFLSV without any foreign 
interference.” Further, the “Four Points” 
declared that: “any approach contrary to 
the above-mentioned stand is inappropriate, 
any approach tending to secure a United 
Nations intervention is also inappropri- 
ates 5°? 
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in South Vietnam, without posing any condi- 
tion whatsoever. 


The deadline is set at December 31, 
1971. 

Subsequent elaborating statements by 
Official NLF and DRV spokesmen, have 
made clear that these demands extend 
to all forms of Allied military and eco- 
nomic assistance, specialists, funds, and 
so forth. 

Since the Communists talked of a 
U.S. “war of aggression” long before 
U.S. combat troops were sent to Vietnam 
in 1965 in response to the prior inter- 
vention of North Vietnam’s regular 
army, this reference could mean that the 
South Vietnamese forces must unilat- 
erally stop fighting. However, the “seven 
points” stipulate the formation of a pro- 
NLF coalition government as a precon- 
dition for a cease-fire with the South 
Vietnamese forces. 

It should be noted that the “seven 
point” demands are unabashedly unila- 
teral and are notably silent on the criti- 
cal question of North Vietnam’s role in 
leading and supporting the Communist 
forces in South Vietnam. 

The “seven points” include no mention 
or pledge concerning reciprocal troop 
withdrawals or termination of assistance 
by North Vietnamese armed forces fight- 
ing in South Vietnam—90,000 troops— 
and are silent on the related issues of 
large North Vietnamese military forces 
in Cambodia—50,000 troops—and in 
Laos—90,000 troops. 

NO PLEDGE ON PRISONER OF WAR RELEASE 


The “seven points” do not pledge a re- 
lease of the prisoners of war held by the 
Communist side. 

Point 1 indicates that after the United 
States has committed itself to a December 
31, 1971, terminal date for any form of 
U.S. and allied troop presence and assist- 
ance and to the dismantling of their mili- 
tary bases, an agreement could follow 
among various—unspecified—parties, 
concerning the modalities of a partial 
cease-fire and a POW release. 

Specifically, point 1 says about the 
POW’s that if all of the Communist de- 
mands are met: 

‘The parties will at the same time 
agree on the modalities—of the release of 
the totality of military men and of the 
civilians captured in the war—including 
American pilots captured in North Viet- 
nam”. 

In effect, this is a variation of previous 
Communist proposals to “discuss” the 
POW question if the United States met 
the demands for a unilateral deadline 
for troop presence, assistance, and so 
forth. Obviously, discussions must pre- 
cede any agreement on modalities. But 
there are a number of uncertainties and 
far-reaching demands in the “seven 
points” statement which would make 
such discussions extremely difficult and 
not likely to be productive of an agree- 
ment. 

It is unclear which parties would be in- 
volved or bound by any POW agreement. 

Point 2 indicates that the Government 
of Vietnam would not be a party accept- 
able to the NLF and could play no role 
in the negotiations. Furthermore, point 
2 does not mention North Vietnam as a 
party to the POW negotiations and thus 
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Hanoi would not be bound by the NLF’s 
“seven points” or by any resulting agree- 
ment on POW’s. 

Also left unclear is the fate of men 
held prisoner or missing in Laos, Cam- 
bodia, and South Vietnam. In contrast 
with the South Vietnamese and in viola- 
tion of the internationally accepted 
Geneva Convention on POW’s signed by 
North Vietnam, the North Vietnamese 
and their Communist allies in South 
Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos, have re- 
fused complete POW lists or to permit 
inspections by neutral observers for areas 
under their control. 

The United States, third countries, 
and media representatives have repeat- 
edly sought to obtain clarification on the 
above questions from NLF and DRV 
spokesmen. The Communist side, how- 
ever, has refused to give any clarification. 
Furthermore, the Communist spokesmen 
have repudiated the speculations of a 
number of people who have claimed flex- 
ibility for the Communist position. 

In sum, after the United States had 
publicly committed itself to a total, un- 
conditional, and unilateral withdrawal 
date, terminating its troop presence and 
any assistance, and so forth, it might well 
prove to be the case that no agreement 
on POW release or the other vital issues 
would in fact be reached during the dis- 
cussion of modalities. In that case, the 
Communists would have conceded abso- 
lutely nothing, but the United States 
would have fallen for a ransom demand 
and would have unilaterally surrendered 
its major bargaining chip. 

CEASE-FIRE 


The Communist side has totally re- 
jected the October 7, 1970, proposals of 
the Governments of the United States 
and South Vietnam calling for an imme- 
diate and internationally verified cease- 
fire in place throughout Indochina. 

The NLF’s “seven points” provide—in 
point 1—not for a cease-fire, but only 
for discussion of modalities. Further- 
more, the NLF proposes to discuss only 
a limited two-stage cease-fire in South 
Vietnam, one not involving North Viet- 
namese forces or international verifica- 
tion. 

Point 1 mentions as parties to a first- 
stage cease-fire—following a U.S. pledge 
for unilateral withdrawal of its troops 
and assistance—only the troops of the 
NLF and the United States, not those of 
either North or South Vietnam. 

Point 2 indicates that a cease-fire be- 
tween the NLF’s forces and the South 
Vietnamese forces would occur only after 
a new pro-NLF government was formed 
in South Vietnam. 

The “seven points” fails to mention 
the presence or future role of the North 
Vietnamese forces—90,000 troops—in 
South Vietnam. They thus purposely 
omit a factor of major importance to 
Vietnam ’s future and to any negotiations. 
This relieves the North Vietnamese of 
any binding obligations vis-a-vis a cease- 
fire, troop withdrawals, guarantees, and 
so forth. 

Via the preamble’s link to Hanoi’s 
“four points,” the NLF”s “seven points” 
firmly reject the notion of United Na- 
tions or similar verification of any cease- 
fire as “foreign interference.” 
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TO THE AGREEMENT—A NEW 

GOVERNMENT 

The NLF continues to reject the July 
11, 1969 proposals of the Government of 
Vietnam to enter negotiations for joint 
electoral commissions and general elec- 
tions in South Vietnam to include the 
NLF, with modalities and verification 
procedures to be worked out between 
representatives of the NLF and the Goy- 
ernment of Vietnam. 

Instead, the “seven points”—in point 
two—set as a precondition for discus- 
sions the prior overthrow of the leader- 
ship of the Government of Vietnam— 
described as the “group headed by Ngu- 
yen Van Thieu—and demand the imposi- 
tion of a “three-segment” provisional 
government of “national concord.” 

These “three-segments” have been of- 
ficially defined in the NLF’s “eight point” 
proposal of September 17, 1970, and sub- 
sequently, as a “coalition” government 
consisting of: First, members of the 
NLF’s own “Provisional Revolutionary 
Government,” second, members of the 
current Government of Vietnam “genu- 
inely,” standing for peace, neutrality, in- 
dependence and democracy” (as defined 
by the NLF), and third, other elements 
meeting the NLF’s criteria. 

In effect, the NLF proposes to nominate 
one-third and to veto two-thirds of a 
new government. This new government 
would thus by definition be pro-NLF. 

At the same time, the new pro-NLF 
government would apparently constitute 
the NLF-approved “party” mentioned in 
the other points. It is this new govern- 
ment which would represent South Viet- 
nam in any discussions and negotiations 
on such critical issues as troop with- 
drawals, cease-fires, POW releases, elec- 
tions, reparations, and guarantees. 

It should be noted that the NLF has 
described the chief element and “van- 
guard core” of its “front,” as being the 
People’s Revolutionary Party—PRP— 
a self-proclaimed hardline Marxist- 
Leninist party formed in Hanoi in 1962. 

The PRP forms the southern wing of 
North Vietnam’s only political party, the 
Lao Dong—Communist—Party. 

Interestingly, Hanoi describes its 
“peoples’ dictatorship” in North Viet- 
nam as a “Lien Hiep” or “coalition” of 
“national concord.” 

To the Vietnamese nationalists, both 
Southern and Northern, the formation 
of a “coalition” with the Communists is 
particularly odious. They well remem- 
ber how Ho Chi Minh’s Communist Par- 
ty liquidated Vietnam’s short-lived sev- 
en-party coalition in 1946 and how, in 
North Vietnam in the midfifties, it es- 
tablished a Stalinist regime and killed 
and imprisoned the nationalists and 
neutralists in the Viet Minh “Front.” 

CIVILIAN PRISONERS—CHOICE OF RESIDENCE 


Unlike previous proposals, the “seven 
points’”—in point 1—call for the Gov- 
ernment of Vietnam unilaterally to re- 
lease ali civilian prisoners captured dur- 
ing the war. 

By indiscriminately releasing all Viet- 
cong political cadres, terrorists, and so 
forth, the South Vietnamese would thus 
be required to provide massive reinforce- 
ment to the Communist apparatus dur- 
ing a critical period. 
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The NLF’s demand is unilateral. It 
does not require any pledge to be given 
by those released and it is silent on urg- 
ing releases from North Vietnam’s ex- 
tensive prison system which, according 
to official North Vietnamese media, is 
filed with ‘“counterrevolutionaries,” 
“defeatists,” and “romantics.” 

In another new demand, the “seven 
points’—in point 4—call for “a free 
choice of residence” and for “free move- 
ment” vis-a-vis North and South Viet- 
nam, 

This demand appears aimed at pre- 
venting the forced repatriation to North 
Vietnam of the 8,000 North Vietnamese 
POW’s held in South Vietnam. If re- 
leased and maintained in South Viet- 
nam, these troops would provide the 
equivalent of a division of readily avail- 
able troop reinforcements for the Com- 
munists. 

Earlier this year the Government of 
Vietnam and the International Red 
Cross sought to return sick and wounded 
North Vietnamese POW’s to North Viet- 
nam on a voluntary basis. The POW’s, 
however, were threatened by their cadres 
in the camps to resist and reject repa- 
triation in part, no doubt, from fear of 
retaliation on their families in North 
Vietnam. 

Past experience indicates that the 
Communists would under no circum- 
stances actually tolerate the free moye- 
ment of civilians away from areas under 
their control. According to the testimony 
of members of the International Control 
Commission and other neutral observers, 
for example, the Hanoi regime in 1954 


sought to block the southward flow of 
refugees—800,000 escaped—and to cir- 
cumscribe the access and activities of the 
ICC. Furthermore, the Hanoi regime 
tightly controls all travel in North Viet- 
nam, via a system of internal passports 
and cadre checkpoints. 


The “free movement” provision is 
probably aimed at legitimizing the move- 
ment of additional Communist political 
cadres and troops from North to South 
Vietnam. 

REPARATIONS 


Point 6 demands that the United 
States assume the full and sole respon- 
sibility for war damage in North Vietnam 
and in South Vietnam. 

This is tantamount to unilaterally 
placing total responsibility for the war 
on the United States. 

This demand totally neglects the rec- 
ord of North Vietnam’s massive and il- 
legal troop presence and terror attacks 
across its internationally recognized 
borders in the sovereign states of South 
Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. 

FUTURE INTERNATIONAL STATUS AND 
GUARANTEES 


The “seven points” state—in points 3 
to 7—that the “question of North Viet- 
namese armed forces in South Vietnam” 
and the issues of future reunification and 
international status will be settled in a 
spirit of “national concord” by “qualified 
representatives of the Vietnamese people 
in the two zones” on the basis of “mutual 
interests and mutual assistance,” and 
“without foreign interference.” These 
carefully selected formulations in prac- 
tice would clearly preclude any non- 
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Communist elements, options, or guar- 
antees. 

All references to agreements between 
the two Vietnamese “zones” or “parties” 
concerning cease-fires, troop dispositions, 
prisoner releases, free movement, foreign 
aid, reparations, and international guar- 
antees are vitiated by such formulations 
in the context of the full range of de- 
mands in the “seven points” and the past 
performance record of the Hanoi regime. 

As indicated in point two, the pro- 
spective South Vietnamese government 
foreseen in the “seven points” is the 
pro-NLF “three-segment” government. 
In the presence of the North Vietnamese 
cadres and army and via the Front’s 
“People’s Revolutionary Party,” this new 
government could readily be absorbed in- 
to the regime of North Vietnam’s Com- 
munist Party. 

The “seven points” vigorous rejection 
of any “foreign interference” and the 
preamble’s connection with Hanoi’s 
“four points” formulation, specifically 
excludes any United Nations or similar 
international verification machinery and 
in effect guarantees that the South Viet- 
namese will be governed “in accordance 
with the program” of the NLF as de- 
manded in point 3 of Hanoi’s “four 
points.” 

It. CONCLUSION 

It is apparent if one looks at the record 
of what both sides have done to bring 
about a responsible settlement, that the 
comprehensive Allied proposals and the 
important unilateral Allied steps toward 
peace remain unmatched by the Commu- 
nist side, which instead continues its at- 
tacks and its unliteral demands. 

An analysis of elements in the latest 
Communist “seven point” demands of 
July 1, 1971, demonstrates that it is an 
illusion to believe that only some single 
unilateral U.S. act of renunciation stands 
in the way of peace. Instead it can be 
seen that the Communists are continuing 
to present a series of demands which, 
though sometimes sugar coated, repre- 
sent nothing less than a demand for to- 
tal Allied surrender to all of the other 
side’s conditions and acquiesence in 
Hanoi’s takeover of South Vietnam, as 
well as a demand that the United States 
be held responsible for rebuilding North 
Vietnam. 

Acceptance of the Communists’ de- 
mand for a unilateral and unconditional 
date terminating U.S. troop presence and 
U.S. assistance in South Vietnam—and 
Southeast Asia—is clearly not an appro- 
priate means to speed an end to the war 
and is prejudicial to the delicate diplo- 
matic situation resulting from the con- 
tinuing U.S. reduction of its military role. 

In this situation, no legislative solu- 
tion can be sufficiently flexible to accom- 
modate the range of diplomatic and mili- 
tary issues and contingencies. It would 
reward Communist intransigence and 
would remove any inducement to the 
other side to negotiate seriously. More- 
over, such legislation poses serious prac- 
tical and constitutional problems. 

The United States continues to hope 
that the Communist leaders will take 
meaningful steps toward peace and will 
recognize the desirability of concluding 
the war through serious negotiations 
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based on reciprocity rather than pro- 
longed combat. 

The United States continues to believe 
that the allied policy of seeking a re- 
sponsible negotiated settlement and of 
withdrawing U.S. forces as the South Vi- 
etnamese become more capable of assum- 
ing the burden of their own defense, to- 
gether with the President’s statement 
that all U.S. forces will not be withdrawn 
until all U.S. prisoners of war are re- 
leased, provides the best prospect of 
bringing all our men, in prison or in the 
field, out of Vietnam and in a way that 
gives the South Vietnamese a reasonable 
chance to defend themselves. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to direct the attention of my col- 
leagues to an article in the New York 
Times including the text of the so-called 
Vietcong peace proposal. 

[From the New York Times, July 2, 1971] 
THE “SEVEN PoINts”—TExT OF THE VIETCONG 
PEACE PROPOSAL 

PARIS, July 1 (Reuters)—Following is the 
text of the Vietcong’s seven-point peace pro- 
posal presented at today’s session of the Viet- 
nam peace talks: 

1. Regarding the deadline for the total 
withdrawal of U.S. forces. 

The U.S. Government must put an end to 
its war of aggression in Vietnam, stop the 
policy of “Vietnamization” of the war, with- 
draw from South Vietnam all troops, military 
personnel, weapons, and war materials of the 
United States and of the other foreign coun- 
tries in the U.S. camp, and dismantle all U.S. 
bases in South Vietnam, without posing any 
condition whatsoever. 

The U.S. Government must set a terminal 
date for the withdrawal from South Viet- 
nam of the totality of U.S. forces and those 
of the other foreign countries in the U.S. 
camp. 

If the U.S. Government sets a terminal 
date for the withdrawal from South Vietnam 
in 1971 of the totality of U.S. forces and 
those of the other foreign countries in the 
U.S, camp, the parties will at the same time 
agree on the modalities: 

A. Of the withdrawal in safety from South 
Vietnam of the totality of U.S. forces and 
those of the other foreign countries in the 
U.S. camp. 

B. Of the release of the totality of military 
men of all parties and the civilians captured 
in the war (including American pilots 
captured in North Vietnam), so that they 
may all rapidly return to their homes. 

Those two operations will begin on the 
same date and will end on the same date. 

A cease-fire will be observed between the 
South Vietnam People’s Liberation Armed 
Forces and the armed forces of the United 
States and of the other foreign countries in 
the United States camp, as soon as the parties 
reach agreement on the withdrawal from 
South Vietnam of the totality of United 
States forces and those of the other foreign 
countries in the United States camp. 

2. Regarding the question of power in 
South Vietnam. 

The United States Government must really 
respect the South Vietmam people’s right 
to self-determination, put an end to its 
interference in the internal affairs of South 
Vietnam, cease backing the bellicose group 
headed by Nguyen Van Thieu, at present in 
office in Saigon, and stop all maneuvers, in- 
cluding tricks on elections, aimed at main- 
taining the puppet Nguyen Van Thieu. 

The political, social and religious forces in 
South Vietnam aspiring to peace and na- 
tional concord will use various means to form 
in Saigon a new administration favoring 


peace, independence, neutrality and democ- 
racy. 
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The Provisional Revolutionary Govern- 
ment of the Republic of South Vietnam will 
immediately enter into talks with that ad- 
ministration in order to settle the following 
questions: 

A. To form a broad three-segment gov- 
ernment of national concord that will assume 
its functions during the period between the 
restoration of peace and the holding of gen- 
eral elections and organize general elections 
in South Vietnam. 

A cease-fire will be observed between the 
South Vietnam People’s Liberation Armed 
Forces and the armed forces of the Saigon 
administration as soon as the government 
of national concord is formed. 

B. To take concrete measures with the 
required guarantees so as to prohibit all 
acts of terror, reprisal and discrimination 
against persons having collaborated with 
one or the other party, to ensure every demo- 
cratic liberty to the South Vietnam people, 
to release all persons jailed for political rea- 
sons, to dissolve all concentration camps and 
to liquidate all forms of constraint and co- 
ercion so as to permit the people to return to 
their native places in complete freedom and 
to freely engage in their occupations. 

C. To see that the people’s conditions of 
living are stabilized and gradually improved, 
to create conditions allowing everyone to con- 
tribute his talents and efforts to heal the 
war wounds and rebuild the country. 

D. To agree on measures to be taken to 
ensure the holding of genuinely free, demo- 
cratic, and fair general elections in South 
Vietnam. 

3. Regarding the question of Vietnamese 
armed forces in South Vietnam. 

The Vietnamese parties will together settle 
the question of Vietnamese armed forces in 
South Vietnam in a spirit of national concord 
equality, and mutual respect, without for- 
eign interference, in accordance with the 
postwar situation and with a view to making 
lighter the people's contributions. 

4. Regarding the peaceful reunification of 
Vietnam and the relations between the North 
and South zones. 

A. The reunification of Vietnam will be 
achieved step by step by peaceful means, on 
the basis of discussions and agreements be- 
tween the two zones, without constraint and 
annexation from either party, without for- 
eign interference. 

Pending the reunification of the country, 
the North and the South zones will reestab- 
lish normal relations, guarantee free move- 
ment, free correspondence, free choice of 
residence, and maintain economic and cul- 
tural relations on the principle of mutual 
interests and mutual assistance. 

All questions concerning the two zones 
will be settled by qualified representatives of 
the Vietnamese people in the two zones on 
the basis of negotiations, without foreign 
interference. 

B. In keeping with the provisions of the 
1954 Geneva agreements on Vietnam, in the 
present temporary partition of the country 
into two zones, the North and the South 
zones of Vietnam will refrain from joining 
any military alliance with foreign countries, 
from allowing any foreign country to have 
military bases, troops, and military person- 
nel on their soil, and from recognizing the 
protection of any country, of any military 
alliance or bloc. 

5. Regarding the foreign policy of peace 
and neutrality of South Vietnam. 

South Vietnam will pursue a foreign 
policy of peace and neutrality, establish re- 
lations with all countries regardless of their 
political and social regime, in accordance 
with the five principles of peaceful coexist- 
ence, maintain economic and cultural rela- 
tions with all countries, accept the coopera- 
tion and economic and cultural relations 
with all countries, accept the cooperation of 
foreign countries in the exportation of the 
resources of South Vietnam, accept from 
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any country economic and technical aid 
without any political conditions attached, 
and participate in regional plans of eco- 
nomic cooperation. 

On the basis of these principles, after the 
end of the war, South Vietnam and the 
United States will establish relations in the 
political, economic and cultural fields. 

6. Regarding the damages caused by the 
United States to the Vietnamese people in 
the two zones. 

The U.S. Government must bear full re- 
sponsibility for the losses and the destruc- 
tions it has caused to the Vietnamese peo- 
ple in the two zones. 

7. Regarding the respect and the interna- 
tional guarantee of the accords that will be 
concluded. 

The parties will find agreement on the 
forms of respect and international guaran- 
tee of the accords that will be concluded. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
PUCINSKI). 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment ought to be known as the 
“put up or shut up amendment.” Hanoi 
has said that if we fix a date certain for 
our troop withdrawal they are willing to 
release our prisoners of war and agree 
to a cease-fire. 

This amendment does set that time 
and if, indeed, our prisoners are not re- 
leased by June 1, all bets are off. 

This amendment does give us for the 
first time an opportunity to say to Hanoi: 
“put up or shut up.” If our prisoners 
are not released by June 1, then we will 
take another course of action after June 
1. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened to those 
who have opposed this amendment in the 
past. This time let us do it our way 
and if we cannot bring this tragic war 
to an end, we have nothing to lose in 
trying to force Hanoi into a release of 
our prisoners by adopting this amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
RYAN). 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, during the 
7 years since President Johnson’s first 
supplemental appropriation bill to fi- 
nance the war in Vietnam came to the 
House on May 5, 1965, I have time and 
again taken the floor of the House to 
urge that the Congress assume its re- 
sponsibilities and use the appropriation 
process, by exercising its power over the 
purse, to bring the death and destruction 
in Southeast Asia to an end. Through 
two administrations the Congress has 
acquiesced in, and sanctioned, this un- 
declared, dead-end war by voting the ap- 
propriations necessary to conduct it. 

The American people have now re- 
jected the war and are looking to the 
Congress to assume its responsibility and 
set a final termination date since it is 
obvious that the President has no inten- 
tion of doing so. 

The Boland amendment offers an op- 
portunity for the House to set a fixed 
date—June 1, 1972—by prohibiting use 
of any funds in this defense appropria- 
tion bill for fiscal year 1972, “to finance 
any military combat or military support 
operations by U.S. forces in or over 
South Vietnam, North Vietnam, Laos or 
Cambodia, after June 1, 1972,” subject 
to the release of all American prisoners 
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of war and an accounting of all Ameri- 
cans missing in action. 

As the Members of the House well 
know, I do not believe the war should 
continue for 1 minute more, and I 
would prefer an immediate cutoff of 
funds—an action which I have urged the 
Congress to take for 7 long years. How- 
ever, the least the House can do, if it is 
to pay a modicum of respect to public 
opinion in this country, is to accept the 
Mansfield amendment which the Senate 
adopted as an amendment to the Mili- 
tary Procurement Act but which was 
modified in conference. 

Title VI of the Military Procurement 
Act signed into law today by President 
Nixon establishes as national policy the 
lermination of all U.S. military opera- 
tions in Indochina at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, and the prompt and orderly 
withdrawal of all U.S. military forces at 
a date certain, subject to the release of 
all American prisoners and an account- 
ing for the Americans missing in action. 

The Boland amendment would restore 
the critically important specific dead- 
line, which was deleted from the original 
Mansfield amendment in conference. It 
would provide the vehicle for implement- 
ing what is now national policy by set- 
ting the date certain as June 1, 1972. It 
is essential that a termination date be 
set by Congress, especially in view of 
the reported declaration by the President 
today that he will ignore the Mansfield 
language in the Military Procurement 
Act. 

All the illusions of Vietnam have been 
shattered. All that now remains are the 
stark realities of a brutal and senseless 
war. 

For a decade this Nation has sent her 
young men to die in Asia. The price from 
this tragic venture has been incalcula- 
bly high: in terms of lives lost and blood- 
shed, in terms of opportunities missed 
and treasure squandered, in terms of 
the disaffection of our young, and the 
polarization of our society. 

The administration’s vaunted Viet- 
namization policy has not brought peace, 
but continued death and destruction. It 
contemplates South Vietnamese armed 
forces pursuing a military victory sus- 
tained by American air and logistical 
support. 

The President’s announcement last 
week that 45,000 troops would be with- 
drawn during January and February did 
not change anything. The distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations has stated that the President 
obviously has a negotiating plan which 
he should be free to follow. That is remi- 
niscent of candidate Nixon’s 1968 cam- 
paign statement that he had a secret 
plan to end the war. The President has 
had 3 years to reveal it, but the only 
known element in it is the plan to main- 
tain a U.S. residual force in Vietnam as 
long as necessary to prop up the present 
Saigon regime. 

It has been argued that adoption of 
the Boland amendment would force us 
to “relinquish our prime position of 
power,” making it impossible to leave 
Vietnam with honor. at refrain has 
been heard too often over the past 7 
years. How many more American and 
Vietnamese lives are to be lost—how 
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many more villages are to be destroyed— 
how many more billions of dollars are to 
be dissipated—while the administration 
wages war in the name of peace with 
honor? 

The answer rests with the House of 
Representatives today, for the Boland 
amendment offers the Congress of the 
United States the opportunity to live up 
to its responsibility by exercising the 
only power it has to end the war. It 
offers us the opportunity to give peace a 
chance. Let us seize it now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. DEVINE). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Myers 
yielded his time to Mr. DEVINE.) 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, one gets 
sick and tired of hearing the same old 
political speeches, the same old retread 
speeches and accusations about who is 
responsible for the war in Vietnam. How- 
ever, I will say to the members of the 
committee that President Nixon is the 
only President of the last four to turn 
this thing around. During Eisenhower’s 
administration there were some 750 ad- 
visers, then during the administration of 
the late President Kennedy he started a 
multi-thousand-man buildup of Ameri- 
can combat troops in Vietnam which 
reached a crest when Mr. Johnson was 
President. The number of U.S. troops in 
Vietnam rose to over 540,000 during 
L. B. J.’s administration. Yet, today, 
under the Nixon plan and direction of 
President Nixon, 80 percent or over 
400,000 of our troops are out of there. 
Casualties have been reduced from 300 a 
week to less than 10 a week. 

Mr. Chairman, the Vietnamization pol- 
icies are working, the Nixon doctrine is 
working and now all of these people 
whom we have heard speak in support of 
this amendment are scrambling to get 
on the bandwagon in order to say that 
they did it and that the war is over be- 
cause they belatedly set a date of cut- 
off. Ridiculous. 

I predict that in the 1972 campaign 
Vietnam will not be an issue, because 
Vietnamization is working and USS. 
troops are being withdrawn at a faster 
rate than anticipated. 

Mr. Chairman, I talked to the Presi- 
dent as late as yesterday about the pris- 
oners of war. He cannot reveal to every- 
one—all negotiations that are being 
made, through a number of avenues, but 
he is making every effort to secure the 
release of our prisoners of war, and that 
is one of the crucial areas involved here. 
He is constantly working on it and the 
Vietnamization policy; and let us give 
that policy an opportunity to work, with- 
out tieing the hands of the President. 

If it wasn’t so serious, it would be 
laughable to record the gyrations and re- 
verse gymnastics of some of our col- 
leagues who manage to place themselves 
on both sides of an issue. Now that Presi- 
dent Nixon has established the success 
of his Vietnamization and is truly wind- 
ing up the war, the boys are not only 
scurrying to get on the bandwagon, but 
are even trying to twist history around 
in an effort to claim credit. If they estab- 
lished a date certain, they would then 
claim they forced the President to end 
the war, which he already accomplished. 
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It is high time to forget politics and 
demagoguery and act responsibility in 
the interest of our country and ulti- 
mately a generation of peace. Let us 
defeat the Boland amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
RANDALL). 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I op- 
pose the Boland amendment for good and 
sufficient reasons. This amendment is so 
far reaching that every Member should 
provide a clear explanation for his vote, 
whether it be in support or opposition. 

The first thing that must be made 
clear beyond any doubt is that a vote 
against the Boland amendment is not a 
vote for the war, or a vote to prolong 
the war. Twice, the House has approved 
the so-called Mansfield amendment to 
end the war in Southeast Asia at the 
earliest practicable date. That amend- 
ment permitted an orderly withdrawal. 
The adoption of this amendment today 
could even slow the rate of withdrawal. 
Even worse than slowing orderly with- 
drawal, this action could even stop the 
present rate of withdrawal until our 
military leadership could develop ade- 
quate alternatives to the present schedule 
in the knowledge there will no longer be 
a shield for orderly withdrawal but an ir- 
revocable and arbitrary date certain on 
June 1, 1972. 

Nearly all of us have come to realize 
that either the war was wrong, or at least 
we have fought this war in the wrong 
way. But at this point in time what 
should we do? What is the best course 
left to take? In the debate someone de- 
scribed this amendment as the roughest 
and hardest way of imposing the will of 
the Congress on our President. If we rec- 
ognize that the President is the Com- 
mander in Chief of our military forces 
and if he insists it is a wise course to 
maintain a residual force, then this 
amendment would not only cut off the 
pay of our men in such residual forces, 
it would cut off their logistics, including 
food, and even take away the transpor- 
tation to bring them home after June 1, 
1972. Abraham Lincoln, as a Member of 
the House in the 30th Congress in 1847, 
was an outspoken opponent of the Mexi- 
can war but he refused to vote to cut off 
money for our troops in the field. 

The true facts are that the President 
has reduced the troop level through the 
process of Vietnamization from 540,000 
to 180,000. As I read the amendment it 
would become an obstacle to the success 
of Vietnamization because the words, 
“military support operations by the 
United States forces in South Vietnam” 
would include the training of South Viet- 
namese forces in Vietnam. Does the au- 
thor of this amendment propose that we 
stop training the South Vietnamese to 
take over the war and thus protect their 
country against the forces of the North? 
If the amendment prevails, the only way 
we could train the South Vietnamese 
allies would be to transport them to some 
place other than South Vietnam, such as 
Laos or Cambodia for training. Does the 
author suggest we go through the expen- 
sive process of transporting our South 
Vietnamese allies to Hawaii or the main- 
land for training and then bear the ex- 
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pense of returning them to their home- 
land? 

Anything that the Congress does at 
this time should serve the best interest 
of peace or to end the war. If we expect 
to be fair we must agree that 90 percent 
of our troops will have been out of Viet- 
nam before the date imposed by the 
amendment. But to cut off all funds at 
an arbitrary date risks some grave con- 
sequences. No doubt the time is long past 
when we can achieve a military victory, 
but somehow, some way, we must still try 
for an honorable conclusion to the war. 
At the very least we should not agree to 
an amendment that will disregard all the 
sacrifices of all those who have given 
their lives or been wounded and agree 
to a course that would completely aban- 
don any effort for some kind of benefit 
from all the sacrifices. 

If ‘we indulge in this precipitous ac- 
tion today then all of our losses and sac- 
rifices will have been in vain. It means 
we are completely throwing away any 
chance for an honorable settlement. If 
this amendment should be adopted we 
tie the President’s hands at a most criti- 
cal time. It means not only that his 
power to negotiate with Hanoi is gone. 
It means that hereafter he cannot speak 
with any authority on his visit to either 
Peking or Moscow. We have been pur- 
suing a phased withdrawal. The war is 
near an end. Casualties are down to a 
minimum. Of couse, even four or five a 
week are too many. But the hard fact is 
if withdrawal is to continue there must 
be some kind of a shield to permit that 
withdrawal. The Boland amendment 
would undercut the entire withdrawal 
process. If the word goes out to the world 
that this body joined by the other body 
acts to cut off all funds on June 1, 1972, 
it would mean immediate chaos in South 
Vietnam. There no longer would be any 
shield for withdrawal. All the past efforts 
toward negotiations would be torpedoed 
and sunk, 

But if we defeat this amendment then 
we retain our options. We do have some 
alternatives left. There remains the 
chance for the success of the visits to 
Peking and Moscow. We should not fore- 
close these chances by our action today. 
If we proceed to approve this amendment 
we tie the hands of our President. 

For the Congress to try to stop the war 
by this arbitrary precipitous action is 
just not the way to handle foreign policy. 
There are those who would say the rate 
of withdrawal is too slow. By recent 
pronouncement the President says with- 
drawal will be determined by four fac- 
tors: first, the level of enemy action; 
second, the progress of Vietnamization: 
third, the progress of release of our 
prisoners of war and fourth, agreement 
by the enemy to a cease fire in all of 
Southeast Asia. 

Mr. Chairman, I have read the word- 
ing of the Boland amendment very care- 
fully. The effective portion of the 
amendment starts out with the words, 
“subject to release of all American 
prisoners and an accounting of all Amer- 
icans missing in action.” In other words 
that portion of the amendment which 
says none of the funds appropriated in 
this act should be used after June 1, 
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1972, is all subject to release of our Amer- 
ican prisoners and our Americans miss- 
ing in action. In my judgment to say 
these two categories will ever be accom- 
plished is optimism that is not justified. 
To the enemy our prisoners of war are 
not regarded as we regard their prison- 
ers. Our men are regarded as criminals. 
In my opinion, if they are ever returned 
it will be by ransom. But as I read it, 
for this amendment to have any mean- 
ing the enemy must account for all of 
our missing in action. In my judgment 
such a requirement makes the amend- 
ment meaningless. We must either rely 
upon their word—which up to now has 
been worthless—or else insist upon a 
really strict accounting for all the miss- 
ing. If we demand this strict accounting 
before the cut-off date can be effective 
then a cut off date might never arrive. 
For those who refuse to rely on the word 
of the enemy, or for those who believe 
the cut-off date is subject to a strict ac- 
counting, there is only one course to take 
and that is to vote against this amend- 
ment as meaningless. 

No, a vote against the Boland amend- 
ment is not a vote to continue the war. 
It is not a vote to prolong the war. All of 
us want this war ended. Equally impor- 
tant, we want to be sure that there can- 
not be another Vietnam. We all want to 
make it impossible to drift into such a 
war again, step by step, as we did in 
Southeast Asia, 

Mr. Chairman, that is why a little 
while ago I supported the so-called Yates 
amendment which, under H.R. 11731, 
would not permit the President to sub- 
stantially increase troop levels or troop 
strength. I supported the amendment of 
the gentleman from Illinois because it 
provides that after 60 days following an 
acceleration of total troop strength, there 
would be no further expenditures of ap- 
propriations for such troop increases 
without obtaining the approval of the 
Congress. In different words, this means 
that if there is any indication of any kind 
that we are drifting into another Viet- 
nam war, we will be able to face the issue 
very early. This amendment would re- 
quire the President to come before the 
Congress and explain his reasons for in- 
creasing troop levels before any appro- 
priations would be available. I supported 
this amendment because it could prevent 
an easy drift into another Vietnam. Al- 
though it failed by a small margin on our 
side of the Congress, I hope it may be 
added to this defense appropriation bill 
by the other body. 

I hope there may not be any who vote 
for this amendment but hope it will not 
pass. That kind of thinking is a danger- 
ous course because with a recorded teller 
count it is most difficult to know the 
course of a vote until the final tally is 
announced by the tellers. Someone said 
this amendment should probably be tag- 
ged the “put up or shut up” amendment. 
Others have been less complimentary 
and described it as the “bug out” amend- 
ment. Without passing judgment on 
which is more accurate, certainly this 
amendment would change the course of 
orderly or phased withdrawal or a 
“walkout” to the precipitous, arbitrary, 
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and shieldless kind of withdrawal that 
could become a “run out.” 

I cannot subscribe to the argument of 
those who say the withdrawal schedule 
announced by the President is nothing 
more than a holding action to get him 
through the Peking visit. On the other 
hand the passage of this amendment 
would leave him with no bargaining 
power at Peking. But if the President 
should fail at Peking and if we defeat this 
amendment our Chief Executive has the 
remaining negotiating course to open our 
own bilateral or private negotiations 
with Hanoi in Paris. 

All the foregoing options are thrown 
away if we pass the proposed amend- 
ment today. In just a few words, the ap- 
proval of this amendment means that 
we hand to the enemy a victory that they 
were never able to achieve on the battle- 
field. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. RANDALL 
yielded his remaining time to Mr. Wac- 
GONNER.) 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman 
and Members of the House, I think we 
are all agreed on one point. That is, that 
we want to get out of Vietnam as quick- 
ly as we possibly can. 

Further, I think we agree that in ret- 
rospect especially in view of the fact that 
we have never tried to win, that it was a 
mistake to get involved in Vietnam as 
we have. However, where we differ is how 
do we get out and over the long-period 
of time serve the best interests of the 
United States? This is the crux of the 
matter we are discussing here today. 

The gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
FLYNT) earlier said to you when he ad- 
dressed the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union—and 
I think I remember what he said—that 
he believed that the President had al- 
ready reached an agreement with regard 
to the release of the prisoners of war. 
My friends of the House, I do not believe 
this is so. 

I do not believe that he has any rea- 
son to even speculate as to that whim, 
because I do not believe that the Pres- 
ident of the United States would per- 
petrate such a hoax upon the people of 
this country so as to withhold that in- 
formation from those who have relatives 
who are prisoners of war or on those 
who have relatives who are missing in- 
action. 

Further, there is something else that 
we ought to consider that the gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. FLYNT) said. He 
said that he would not support again any 
appropriations for the military under 
certain conditions, and he said he would 
not support appropriations for the mili- 
tary as long as we supported a regime 
which allowed only one name on the 
ballot. Who ever heard of a Communist 
nation having two names on the ballot? 
Big Minh and Ky could have run if they 
had chosen to, but they were afraid 
they would get beaten. They insisted they 
would only run in a three man race. To 
my knowledge I cannot recall even a 
ballot in Red China. But I agree it would 
have been better if others had run from 
an ideal point of view. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
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nizes the gentleman from California (Mr. 
TALCOTT). 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened to the very appealing and emo- 
tional speeches of the genileman from 
Indiana, the gentleman from New York, 
and the gentleman from Maryland, about 
their sons who once served in Vietnam. 
I think the sons should be permitted to 
speak for themselves; their views may be 
different from their father’s. í would 
not presume to speak for my son, but I 
am willing to support any son in Viet- 
nam, as I, and we, have supported their 
sons while they were in Vietnam, so I 
would hope that they would vote with me 
to support my son, who is serving in Viet- 
nam now along with 139,000 other sons 
in Vietnam now. 

This is not a “hard and tough” deci- 
sion for us now. It would have been “hard 
and tough” in 1968 or 1969—-when other 
sons were in Vietnam—some involun- 
tarily—but it is easy now if our objec- 
tive is to get one-up on the President who 
is systematically ending the war. It is 
easy if our objective is to garner some of 
the credit to which the President is en- 
titled. It is “hard and tough’’-—even in- 
credible—if our objective is to achieve 
peace as soon as practicable and to se- 
cure the release of all our POW’s and ob- 
tain an accounting of our MIA’s. We owe 
them and their families a great respon- 
sibility. We must keep our commitments 
to them. We should vote “no” on this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maine (Mr. 
HATHAWAY). 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Chairman, 
there has been a lot of talk here this 
afternoon about whose responsibility the 
termination of this war is, the Execu- 
tive’s responsibility or the responsibility 
of the Congress. I think it is crystal clear 
under the Constitution it is our responsi- 
bility, and I hope that this afternoon 
we exercise that responsibility by adopt- 
ing the Boland amendment. 

The cvereoncentration of power in the 
single office of the President has resulted 
in a constitutional imbalance, with one 
man holding nearly absolute power in 
matters of war and peace, life and death. 
The time to reassert congressional pre- 
rogatives and restore balanced constitu- 
tional government is now. 

Article I, section 8 of the Constitution 
gives Congress the stated power to de- 
clare war, to raise and support armies, to 
provide and maintain a navy, to make 
rules for the Government and regulation 
of the Armed Forces, to provide for call- 
ing forth the militia, and to make all 
laws necessary and proper for executing 
the foregoing powers. In contrast, article 
II, section 2 of the Constitution states 
that the President shall be Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy. In addi- 
tion, the President may, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, make treaties 
and appoint ambassadors. 

It is clear from the language of the 
Constitution that the war power is vested 
almost entirely in the Congress. That 
this was the intention of the framers 
is quite clear from reading the proceed- 
ings of the Constitutional Convention 
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and the subsequent writings of the 
Founding Fathers. In a letter to James 
Madison in 1789, Thomas Jefferson 
wrote: 

We have already given in example one ef- 
fectual check to the Dog of War by trans- 
ferring the power of letting him loose from 
the Executive to the Legislative body, from 
those who are to spend to those who are to 
pay. 


It is important to note that the 
Framers wrote with the benefit of con- 
siderable hindsight regarding contests 
between English kings and the Parlia- 
ment over war powers. It is most rele- 
vant that Parliament had successfully 
employed its power of the purse to pre- 
vent and halt royal adventures abroad. 
In fact, a legislative forerunner of the 
amendment before us today was passed in 
1678, when Parliament specified that the 
Army of Charles in Flanders be disband- 
ed by a certain date. The Framers clearly 
intended that the Congress should have 
at least that much power, and they be- 
stowed more power on this body by re- 
quiring congressional action to initiate 
war as well as providing for congressional 
action to stop it. 

Another manifestation of the Framers’ 
intention that Congress exercise the 
power of the purse with special care on 
matters relating to military operations 
can be seen in the constitutional provi- 
sion—article I, section 8, item 12—bind- 
ing us to review all funds for military 
operations every 2 years. Although it is 
our practice to appropriate every year for 
all Government activities and programs, 
there is nothing in the Constitution that 
requires such a procedure except in the 
case of funding for the Armed Forces, in 
which case the requirement is for a bien- 
nial review. Theoretically, we could ap- 
propriate for all other programs every 10 
or every 100 years, but the Framers sin- 
gled out military appropriations for a 
special 2-year limitation. 

Alexander Hamilton described the 
meaning of that limitation in Federalist 
No. 26: 

The legislature of the United States will 
be obliged, by this provision, once at least in 
every two years, to deliberate upon the pro- 
priety of keeping a military force on foot; 
to come to a new resolution on the point; 
and to declare their sense on the matter, by 
a formal vote in the face of their constit- 
uencies. 

The provision protects—and I think 
was intended to protect—the Nation 
against the indefinite commitment of 
American Forces or American military 
operations without systematic congres- 
sional review at least once every 2 years. 
We in the Congress have an express duty 
to provide review and control, and there 
is no way we can surrender that power 
to the President or anyone else without 
violating the Constitution. 

It is time for the Congress to reassert 
our constitutional authority and not al- 
low the President to be chief of police, 
district attorney, judge, and jury in for- 
eign affairs. It is the purpose of our sys- 
tem of separation of powers to bring a 
balanced judgment to the issues we face. 
The American people deserve that; our 
Constitution requires it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
HALL). 
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(By unanimous consent, Mr. HALL 
yielded his time to Mr. MINSHALL.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
SEIBERLING). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. SEIBER- 
LING yielded his remaining time to Mr. 
BOLAND.) 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, we 
like to call ourselves “the People’s House.” 
Accordingly, I think it behooves us to 
consider the people’s wishes on this is- 
sue. The Harris survey published in the 
Washington Post on November 8 
reported: 

By nearly 3 to 1, the American people 
favor “getting completely out” of Vietnam 
by next May. 

Asked if they favored or opposed the United 
States “getting completely out of Vietnam 
by May, including all combat and noncom- 
bat troops,” the vote was 62 percent in favor 
and 21 percent opposed. 

Between October 26 and October 31, a 
cross section of 2,004 households was asked: 
If it meant keeping the'Communists from 
taking over Vietnam, would you favor or 
oppose the following? 


{In percent] 


Favor Oppose Not sure 


Leaving 50,000 non-combat 
U.S. troops there_.___.. i 

Continuing to use U.S. 
bombers and helicopters 
to support the South 
Vietnamese army... ... E 

Continuing to send over 
$1,000,000,000 a year in 
military aid to the South 
Vietnamese 


Even at the risk of a Communist take- 
over, sizable majorities of the public want 
the United States out completely from Viet- 
nam. 


Obviously the American people do not 
favor a Communist takeover in Vietnam. 
They are merely recognizing the bank- 
ruptcy of the Government’s policy in 
Vietnam and that we have given the 
South Vietnamese Government more 
than enough chance to stand on its own 
feet. 

And they are recognizing something 
else, as revealed by the Harris poll pub- 
lished in the Post on November 11, as 
follows: 

The Vietnam issue simply will not go away 
as a major concern for the public in this 
country. A survey taken during the last 
week of October shows that a record high 
65 percent now believe that it is “morally 
wrong” for the United States to be fighting 
in Vietnam. 


How can the Congress continue to 
ignore the overwhelming and clearly 
manifested desire of the American peo- 
ple on an issue as basic as this? No issue 
has been more thoroughly debated and 
argued in the country and in the Halls 
of Congress. Unless we take prompt and 
decisive action to carry out the people's 
considered desires on this subject, how 
can we continue to call ourselves “the 
People’s House?” 

In the 2 years during which the Con- 
gress has been wrestling with the ques- 
tion of placing a specific cutoff date on 
further American military operations in 
Indochina, the President has indeed 
reduced our presence in Vietnam. The 
number of American troops remain- 
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ing in Vietnam is now so small that they 
could all be evacuated in a few weeks 
if it were decided to do so. Certainly a 
deadline of June 1, 1972 imposes no 
serious risk to the protection of our re- 
maining troops in Vietnam. 

The Boland amendment, providing for 
such a deadline, is entirely reasonable, 
completely within the policy already 
adopted by the Congress, and creates no 
obstacle to the withdrawal of American 
POW’s. In fact, since the withdrawal 
would be contingent on the return of all 
POW’s, it gives the administration a 
further bargaining lever for the POW’s. 

For all these reasons, I find it hard to 
imagine why the House should not adopt 
the Boland amendment by an over- 
whelming majority. 

If the House does not adopt the Boland 
amendment, then I will vote against the 
defense appropriations bill, in accord- 
ance with my pledge not to vote for funds 
to continue the war in Vietnam so long 
as the Government has not adopted a 
specific date for American withdrawal. 

I do not oppose national defense and 
will support any reasonable defense ap- 
propriation bill that does not provide for 
the indefinite continuation of our mili- 
tary involvement in Vietnam. That in- 
volvement has added nothing to our na- 
tional security. It has taken over $100 bil- 
lion away from other defense needs and 
civilian needs. It has divided the country. 

The people are demanding a complete 
and early end to this misadventure. It is 
time we heeded their demand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. CAR- 
TER). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. CARTER 
yielded his time to Mr. MrnsHALt.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
MICHEL). 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Bo- 
LAND), the author of the pending amend- 
ment, has said he is tired of the argu- 
ment that we are tying the President’s 
hands by passage of his amendment. 

I would just like to say that a few years 
ago I felt somewhat that way when Nas- 
ser of Egypt was telling the United 
States to go drink from the sea and I 
offered an amendment to an agricultural 
appropriation bill to prohibit the further 
sale of surplus commodities to Egypt. I 
was supported unanimously on our Re- 
publican side of the aisle and joined by 
71 Democrat Members. The amendment 
carried but 10 days later on a motion to 
instruct conferees on the very same sub- 
ject 40 Democrats switched their votes 
after President Johnson twisted some 
arms and said he could not live with that 
kind of restriction. 

Let me jog your memory of two more 
very relevant Presidential incidents. Re- 
member when in October of 1962 Presi- 
dent Kennedy issued the ultimatum to 
the Russians to get their missiles out of 
Cuba? Why do you suppose the Soviets 
responded affirmatively? Certainly not 
because of the President’s good looks or 
his persuasive oratory, but because of the 
great military might of the United States 
that backed up what he said. 

Remember when President Eisenhow- 
er was about to meet with Khrushchev in 
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Paris for some very delicate negotiations 
and the whole conference blew up over 
the U-2 incident? 

Why do I mention these three inci- 
dents? Because our President has said he 
is going to Peking to try and break the 
ice and open up a dialog with Chou En- 
lai and possibly get some agreements 
to guarantee us at least a generation of 
peace. 

Can you imagine the President sitting 
down with the Chinese or Russians hob- 
bled with this and other similar amend- 
ments? It would be catastrophic. If per- 
chance this amendment were adopted by 
the Congress I would think the President 
would be justified in coming before a 
joint session of Congress and saying 
“Gentlemen, as I understand the Con- 
stitution we all have sworn to uphold, 
I do have the power and authority to 
conduct the foreign policy of this Gov- 
ernment and negotiate agreements and 
treaties subject to the confirmation of 
the Senate. Unless I can negotiate from 
a position of strength—unfettered and 
without an albatross around my neck, I 
feel constrained to cancel my proposed 
trip to Peking.” 

Do you want that on your consciences? 
I will tell you as a father of four teen- 
agers, three of whom could very well be 
serving in the Armed Forces within the 
next few years that I do not want it on 
mine. 

Our President deserves our whole- 
hearted support at this time not only for 
the selfish interests of our Government, 
but for all men who seek a peaceful 
world. This amendment should be 
defeated. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. MICHEL 
yielded his remaining time to Mr. MN- 
SHALL.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
YOUNG). 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
for the past 52 years Americans have 
celebrated November 11 as Armistice Day 
and Veterans Day in honor of the men 
and women who gave so much that 
America might survive as a free na- 
tion. If we pass the Boland amendment 
today, the Communist nations will cele- 
brate November 17 for the next 52 years 
for on this day they will have won the 
victory on the floor of this Congress that 
they were unable to win on the battle- 
fields of Southeast Asia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Montana (Mr. 
SHovupP). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. SHoup 
yielded his time to Mr. MINSHALL.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
HUNGATE). 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, some- 
one said the President has turned this 
war around. I think that is true. I think 
he deserves credit for it. I am glad to 
have the troops withdrawn. 

But I think he has turned the world 
around. We have Red China in the U.N. 
and Taiwan has been kicked out. May I 
say to those who argue that we have been 
winning this war since 1965, they pur- 
suaded me then that we should defeat 
things like the Boland amendment and 
support this proposition. We have been 
winning this war since 1965, but every 
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year we have more casualties, more 
MIA’s, and more POW’s. Our winning in 
Vietnam is like the man who won first 
prize—1 week in Philadelphia, while sec- 
ond prize was 2 weeks in Philadelphia. 
This is said to be one of the toughest 
resolutions we have ever had. I think it 
is the toughest toasted marshmallow on 
a plate of toasted marshmallows. 

We do not declare war outright any 
more. We just declare war on the install- 
ment plan. 

Let us just skip this payment and let 
them repossess this war. I urge support 
of the Boland amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
WRIGHT). 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I must 
oppose this amendment because it would 
simply say to the enemy that they do 
not have to negotiate with us on any 
matter whatever except release of pris- 
oners. It would tell them in effect that 
if they will just simply hold on a little 
while longer, we will get out completely 
and let them settle the substantive issues 
of the future of Vietnam on their own 
terms. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to yield 
to my colleague, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. TEAGUE). 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
I understand the question has been asked 
whether anyone with sons serving in 
Vietnam is against this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have two sons and 
a son-in-law. My two sons each served 
two tours of duty over there. The last 
tour was voluntary. One was wounded 
twice and one received the Silver Star 
and one received the Bronze Star. My 
son-in-law just came back, and he is a 
captain in the Marine Corps, and they 
all tell me that an amendment of this 
kind is good for nobody except Hanoi. 

The first four young ladies who went 
to Paris, widows and wives of our serv- 
icemen—those girls are not for this kind 
of an amendment. Two of them have 
sons—one a 7-year-old—who have never 
seen their fathers and the other two have 
never heard from their husbands. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very much op- 
posed to this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. BOLAND). 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to express my appreciation to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Manon) and the ranking mi- 
nority member, the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. MINsHALL) for their patience 
and their courtesy all during this de- 
bate. 

It would seem to me that a simple 
explanation of this bill amendment is 
indeed a put-up or shut-up proposition 
to Hanoi. 

Hanoi has been telling the world that 
it is willing to negotiate provided we 
have a terminal date. The terminal date 
is here. If it refuses to negotiate and if 
there is no movement on the prisoners 
of war and no movement on the missing 
in action, then the amendment limita- 
tion and the cutoff of funds in my judg- 
ment does not prevail. 

The President of the United States in 
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April of this year, I believe, attached two 
conditions to the ending of the war in 
Vietnam. 

No. 1, the return of the prisoners of 
war. 

No. 2, the reasonable chance for South 
Vietnam to survive. 

If I heard the Secretary of Defense 
last Sunday correctly, he indicated now 
that South Vietnam has a reasonable 
chance to survive—and he said that in 
Saigon a week ago. 

So one of the conditions has already 
been met. 

The President’s press conference last 
week presents a problem. I think the 
position is changed from a reasonable 
chance of survival to the assurance that 
the Thieu regime will not be overcome 
by the Communists. This is a deep and 
serious change of position. 

I would think that if the war is ended 
within the next few months the possibil- 
ity is that the Government of South Viet- 
nam would survive. Nobody can say. Mr. 
Chairman, this is the first opportunity 
this Congress has had to limit funds for 
the Vietnam war. We have a terminal 
date. The funds would not be cut off un- 
less we have some response from the 
Government of North Vietnam with re- 
spect to our prisoners of war and men 
missing in action. That is precisely what 
the amendment would accomplish. It 
would call Hanoi’s hand and in my 
judgment, would get negotiations in 
Paris that have been stalled for so long 
to get into some meaningful and signif- 
icant talks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
MINSHALL). 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, at the 
outset I want to thank the other mem- 
bers of this committee who have so gra- 
ciously yielded to me their allocated few 
seconds. 

I would like to say that we have been 
around the barn. We have plowed the 
ground. We have been down the road 
numerous times on this question, and I 
do not think anything that I can say as 
we conclude this debate is going to 
change one vote one way or the other. 
But I do completely agree with my col- 
leagues on the need for a national com- 
mitment to end rapidly our military in- 
volvement in Indochina. But of what use 
would the amendment under considera- 
tion be? It essentially reiterates a com- 
mitment that has already been made, not 
only by the President, but also by this 
Congress. 

Not only are the objectives of this 
amendment rapidly being realized, but 
the means for achieving our objectives 
might be seriously impaired if the amend- 
ment were to be adopted. We could fail 
to do what we are earnestly hoping he 
will be able to do. 

As I said under the 5-minute rule, at 
the conclusion of my remarks, this is a 
time to be cheering the Nixon adminis- 
tration. At the same time I do not want 
you to forget the important part that 
Mel Laird has played in this adminis- 


tration. Our former colleague has dis- 


tinguished himself with his advice and 
counsel to our Chief Executive. With- 
out question he is the best Secretary of 
Defense in recent history. 
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As has been frequently mentioned here 
this afternoon, he appeared last Sunday 
on the “Meet the Press” television pro- 
gram, I think that any American who 
saw his appearance cannot doubt for one 
minute his great ability, his sincerity, his 
devotion to duty, and his hopes that the 
Vietnamization program is coming to a 
good and honest conclusion. We all know 
the program is succeeding. 

So I say again that this is a time for 
cheering the Nixon administration, not 
undercutting it, and a time for encour- 
aging it to continue its drive toward 
peace and the safe return of all Amer- 
ican men. I hope that all of you in your 
good conscience will vote against the 
Boland amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Manon) to close the debate. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I think 
all has been said that needs to be said 
in opposition to the pending amendment. 
I have opposed this amendment because 
I believe it would undercut the efforts 
of our Nation to achieve peace and the 
return of our prisoners of war. I am 
afraid that this amendment would tend 
to foreclose our chance of bringing this 
conflict to an end that will reflect credit 
on the men who gave their lives and those 
who give their devotion and effort in the 
service to this country. I earnestly hope 
and I certainly believe that this House 
will reject the amendment. I ask for a 
vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. BOLAND) . 

TELLER VOTE WITH CLERKS 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers with clerks. 

Tellers with clerks were ordered; and 
the Chairman appointed as tellers 
Messrs. BOLAND, RHODES, MAHON, and 
RIEGLE. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 163, 
noes 238, not voting 30, as follows: 


[Roll No. 399] 
[Recorded Teller Vote] 
AYES—163 


Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Addabbo Coughlin 
Anderson, Culver 
Calif. Daniels, NJ. 
Anderson, Danielson 
Tenn. Dellums 
Annunzio Denholm 
Aspin Dent 
Badillo Dingell 
Baring Donohue 
Barrett Dow 
Begich Drinan 
Bergland 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Burke, Mass. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton 
Carey, N.Y. 


Abourezk 
Abzug 
Adams 


Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Grasso 

Gray 

Green, Oreg, 
Green, Pa. 
Gude 
Harmiltcon 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler, W. Va, 
Hecklsr, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Hicks, Mass. 
Hicks, Wash. 
Howard 
Hungate 
Jacobs 

Jones, N.C. 
Karth 


Edwards, Calif. 
Ellberg 

Esch 

Evans, Colo. 
Fascell 

Piynt 


Ford, 

William D. 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Fulton, Tenn. 
Galifianakis 
Garmatz 


Kastenmeier 
Kluczynski 
Koch 


Kyros 


Clay 
Collins, Il. 


Landrum 
Leggett 
Long, Md. 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McDade 
McKinney 
Macdonald, 
Mess. 
Madden 
Matsunaga 
220 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Miller, Ohio 
Minish 
Mink 
Mitchell 
Moorhead 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, il. 
Nedzi 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 


Abernethy 
Albert 
Anderson, Il. 
Andrews, Ala, 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Baker 
Belcher 
Bell 

ennett 
Bevill 
Blanton 
Bolling 
Bow 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fia. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Coliter 
Collins, Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Crane 
Daniel, Va. 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, S.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Duncan 


Evins, Tenn. 
Findley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Plowers 

Poley 

Ford, Gerald R. 


Patten 
Pepper 
Podell 
Preyer, N.C. 
Pryor, Ark. 
Pucinski 
Rangel 
Rees 

Reid, N.Y. 


Roncalio 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 
Ruppe 
Ryan 

St Germain 
Sarbanes 
Scheuer 
Schwengel 
Seiberling 


NOES—238 


Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Gettys 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Griffin 
Gross 
Grover 
Hagan 
Haley 
Ball 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanne 
Hansen, Idaho 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hays 
Hébert 
Henderson 
Hillis 
Hogan 
Bolifield 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Punt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 


Johnson, Calif. 


Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones, Ala, 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kazen 
Keating 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 
Kuykendall 
Kyl 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lent 
Lioyd 
Long, La. 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCollister 
McCulloch 
McDonald, 
Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McMillan 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathis, Ga. 
Mayne 
Melcher 
Michel 
Miller, Calif. 
Mills, Md. 
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Shipley 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Steele 
Stokes 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor 
Thompson, N.J. 
Tiernan 
Udall 
Uliman 
Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waldie 
Whalen 
Widnall 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Wolff 
Yates 
Yatron 
Zwach 


Minshall 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Murphy, N.Y. 


Patman 
Pelly 
Perkins 


Price, Ill. 
Price, Tex. 
Purcell 

Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rarick 
Rhodes 
Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rousselot 
Ruth 
Sandman 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Schmitz 
Schneebeli 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Springer 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Talcott 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Terry 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Vander Jagt 
Veysey 
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Wylie 
Wyman 
Young, Fia. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 


Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalley 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 


Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilscn, Bob 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 


NOT VOTING—30 


Derwinski Link 
Diggs McClure 
Dowdy McKevitt 
Downing Mathias, Calif. 
Dulski Mikva 
Edmondson Mills, Ark. 
Edwards, La. Roberts 
Griffiths Runnels 
Gubser Steed 
Halpern 

Kee 


Abbitt 
Alexander 
Betts 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Caller 
'happell 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Cotter 


So the amendment was rejected. 
The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther amendments to this section? 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RIEGLE 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RIEGLE: on page 
48, between lines 7 and 8, insert the follow- 
ing: 

Sec. 745. Money appropriated in this Act 
shall be available for expenditure in the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1972, only to the 
extent that expenditure thereof shall not re- 
sult in total aggregate net expenditures of 
all agencies provided for herein beyond 
ninety-five percent of the total aggregate net 
expenditures estimated therefor in the budg- 
et for 1972 (H. Doc. 15). 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Chairman and col- 
leagues, I am very much indebted to the 
gentieman from Ohio (Mr. Bow) for this 
amendment, because this amendment has 
historically been known as the “Bow ex- 
penditure limitation amendment.” How- 
ever, it is the first time it has been of- 
fered, to my knowledge, to a defense ap- 
propriation biil. 

Mr, Chairman, this amendment applies 
directly to the actual spending contem- 
plated by the Department of Defense for 
this fiscal year and, as such, in a signifi- 
cant way, goes beyond the amount of 
money contained in the appropriation 
bill that is before the Committee today. 

You will be interested to Know, for ex- 
ample, that nearly $18 billion of new 
obligational authority in the appropria- 
tion bill before us represents funds 
which will not be spent this year but, in 
fact, will be spent in some future year. 

Mr. Chairman, what I am concerned 
about, and what this specific amendment 
goes to, is the actual amount of spending 
by the Department of Defense this year. 
If the members of the committee will 
refer to the committee report before us, 
they will find that there is budgeted $76 
billion of fiscal year 1972 expeaditures— 
approximately $50 billion being new 
money in this appropriation bill and 
something like $20 billion being carry- 
over authority from previous appropria- 
tion bills of previous years. 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment would 
require the Department of Defense to 
restrict its spending to only 95 percent 
of that amount—95 percent of the $76 
billion it anticipates spending this year— 
which means it would have to absorb 
within the Department of Defense, a 
5-percent reduction in its spending plans. 
This would create a dollar savings—an 
actual dollar savings, this fiscal year, of 
some $3.8 billion. 
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I think this is a significant money sav- 
ings that the Department of Defense 
could be asked to absorb this year. 

My friend, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Asprn) will later offer an 
amendment that is very different. 

His amendment would seek to reduce 
the amount of new obligational authority 
for the Defense Department. A reduction 
of that kind might apply to this year or 
might apply to some future year, and 
while I may support the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Asprn) it does not make sure that 
actual defense spending for this year will 
be reduced by even $1. My amendment 
will absolutely assure that the actual de- 
fense spending will be reduced by some 5 
percent. 

Since 1964, including the planned 
expenditures for this fiscal year, we will 
have spent on defense in this country 
just since 1964, over $600 billion—over 
$600 billion. To anyone who wants to 
suggest that we have been stingy with 
the Defense Department, I would respond 
that the facts just do not back up that 
assertion. 

Now, some people have objected to the 
Bow amendment because it is not an 
amendment that cuts the budget line 
item by line item. I too have the same ob- 
jection, and I would much prefer to make 
a line item by line item reduction to this 
bill, but that is almost impossible in a 
bill that is the size of this one; one that 
is in the $70 billion range. 

The full Committee on Appropriations, 
for your information, meets to consider 
this bill in full committee for approxi- 
mately 24% hours, and there is no way we 
can carefully go through line item by line 
item a bill of this size. This is no criticism 
of the committee. It is just a fact of the 
life we live with, and thus we must resort 
to this type amendment as it is the only 
way we can have a chance to effect any 
kind of spending reduction in this fiscal 
year. 

The bill before us, which comes from 
the Committee on Appropriations, re- 
duces planned expenditures by just about 
$1 billion. That is the figure they esti- 
mate as the reduction of the spending 
request that came in from the Defense 
Department. My amendment would go 
further than that; it would incorporate 
the $1 billion reduction, and then go 
beyond that to $3.8 billion. 

With all due regard to the Secretary 
of Defense, who is our friend, and a 
former colleague of the Committee on 
Appropriations, I do submit that there is 
no Federal agency that can be run today 
in the United States without considerable 
bureaucracy, overlapping and waste. And 
I think the Defense Department is in this 
position, whether you want to talk about 
airplanes that do not fly, or cost over- 
runs, or any one of a number of other 
things. 

We arein an emergency condition. You 
may not know it, but the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations told the 
Committee on Appropriations the other 
day that his best estimate for the deficit 
for this fiscal year is $40 billion—and 
that comes on top of the deficit of last 
year of $30 billion. If we are going to 
reduce this deficit, then the Defense De- 
partment, which is the biggest single 
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operation of this Government, certainly 
can absorb a 5-percent reduction in light 
of the emergency condition this country 
is in. Otherwise, where are you going to 
save any money? I think they can do it. 
I think it is a reasonable amount. I hope 
that my colleagues in the House will sup- 
port my amendment. I will say that I will 
ask for a recorded teller vote on this 
because this is the only chance we can 
have to make a necessary reduction in 
the Defense Department spending. 

In my experience in other organiza- 
tions outside of the Federal Government, 
when they have been asked to absorb a 
5-percent cut, it actually has helped 
them, because it gives them the tool to 
go inside the organization and to clean 
up some of the sloppy operations and 
wasteful methods. 

So, Mr. Chairman, again I would ask 
my colleagues to give support to my 
amendment, which will be the only 
chance they have to actually save money 
in the Defense Department this year. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. RIEGLE). 

I am glad to see that my friends on 
the other side are interested, and still in- 
terested in the Bow amendment, because 
we may have it again before long, and 
I appreciate the support it has had in the 
past. 

However, as the gentleman from 
Michigan has said, this is the first time 
that the so-called Bow amendment has 
ever been offered on a defense bill. I 
never did offer it on a defense bill, and 
on the overall amendments we used to 
have I always excepted the Defense 
Department. 

I do not believe we can afford to put 
a limitation of this kind on the defense 
bill, where the funds may be necessary 
for the security of our country. Now, 
there are other areas where we should— 
and, as I say, it may come again, and 
I will support it—but I never would sup- 
port it on a defense bill. I think it would 
be wrong to do it. 

I sincerely hope that the committee 
will reject this amendment. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Michigan indicated an inadequate con- 
sideration of the pending measure. 

The 11-member Subcommittee on De- 
fense Appropriations had months of 
hearings and there are nine printed vol- 
umes of testimony here on this table. It 
was well considered. 

There has been no expenditure limita- 
tion on any appropriation bill this year. 
I do not know why this bill was singled 
out for this purpose. 

Congress basically controls spending 
by controlling appropriations and other 
obligational authority, not by controlling 
expenditures. 

The amendment proposes a meat-ax 
cut. The bill before you provides a reduc- 
tion in expenditures of about $1 billion 
for the current fiscal year, and the gen- 
tleman would increase that by about $2.5 
billion, and would leave it completely to 
the Executive as to where those reduc- 
tions are to be made. 

The appropriation cuts in this bill were 
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specified particularly, and they are well 
described in the report. 

The gentleman has not pointed out 
where he wants to make a reduction. 

This amendment proposes an abdica- 
tion by the Congress of its money powers. 

Mr. Chairman, I join the gentleman 
from Ohio in asking that the amendment 
be voted down. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
thank my chairman. 

I opposed this amendment in full com- 
mittee. I said at that time, I opposed the 
Bow amendments because I did not agree 
with them. I do not believe an across-the- 
board cut is the way to control expendi- 
tures. We should have selective reduc- 
tions. If there are weaknesses in this bill, 
let us go after the weak spots. 

I think the amendment is ill planned 
and ill conceived and ill timed. After all, 
we have gone through 6 months of this 
fiscal year already and to have a 5-per- 
cent across-the-board cut will certainly 
be to the detriment of the whole defense 
bill. Therefore, I oppose the amendment 
and hope that it is defeated. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the pending amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto do 
now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. RIEGLE). 

The question was taken; and the Chair- 
man announced that the noes appeared 
to have it. 

TELLER VOTE WITH CLERKS 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers with clerks. 

Tellers with clerks were ordered; and 
the Chairman appointed as tellers 
Messrs. RIEGLE, Bow, MAHON, and ASPIN. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 74, 
noes 308, not voting 49, as follows: 

{Roll No. 400] 
[Recorded Teller Vote] 


Melcher 


Brademas 
Brasco 
Burton 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carney 
Chisholm 


Clay 
Collins, Til. 


Hechler, W. Va. 
Helstoski 


Edwards, Calif. Macdonald, 
Eilberg Mass. 


Thompson, N.J. 
Udall 
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Vanik 
Waldie 
Whalen 


Abernethy 
Adams 


Blanton 
Boland 
Bolling 

Bow 

Bray 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 


Burleson, Tex. 


Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, S.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Dent 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 


Wolff 
Yates 
Yatron 


NOES—308 
Forsythe 


Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 


Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Mills, Md. 
Minish 
Minshall 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 


Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Schmitz 
Schneebeli 
Scott 
Sebelius 


ck 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Spence 
Springer 


Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 

n 
Talcott 
Taylor 


Teague, Calif. 
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Whalley 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnali 
Wiggins 


Williams 

Wilson, Bob 

Wilson, 
Charles H. 


Wylie 
Wyman 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 


Abbitt 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Barrett 
Betts 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Celler 
Chappell 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Cotter 
de la Garza 
Derwinski Winn 
Diggs Leggett Wydler 


So the amendment was rejected. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, ASPIN 
Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. AsPIn: Page 48, 


immediately after line 7, insert the follow- 
ing: 


McClure 
McFall 
McKevitt 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mikva 
Mills, Ark. 
Morse 
Podell 
Reuss 
Roberts 
Runnels 
Sisk 

Steed 
Steiger, Wis. 


Edwards, La. 
Gibbons 
Griffiths 
Malpern 
Hanna 


TITLE IX 
APPROPRIATION LIMITATION 

Sec. 745. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, the total sums appro- 
priated by this Act for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1972, for the military functions 
administered by the Department of Defense, 
and for other purposes, shall not exceed the 
total sums appropriated to that Department 
for such functions and purposes in Public 
Law 91-668, approved January 11, 1971. 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
plan to take very long because this 
amendment is simple to explain. What 
the amendment does is to hold defense 
spending to last year’s level. 

Last year we appropriated $69.5 bil- 
lion. This year the bill we are talking 
about is $71 billion. So that would mean 
a cut of $1.5 billion. 

Mr. Chairman, I am presenting this 
amendment and raising the question 
here because it has not been adequately 
explained to me why this defense budget 
is higher than the one we had last year. 
It seems to me that is a very, very 
difficult thing to explain. The committee 
report itself has trouble explaining it. 

After all, we have a war which is be- 
ing wound down. We have less defense 
in the general purpose forces this year 
than last year. Why is the defense budget 
higher? 

One reason given by the committee re- 
port for this year’s budget being higher 
is inflation, and indeed inflation is a 
factor. To buy last year’s budget at this 
year’s prices will cost in money $2.4 bil- 
lion more according to Mr. Moot, the 
Comptroller. So that is one factor. 

But, on the other hand, the war is 
costing us less. According to the Secre- 
tary of Defense the war this year js cost- 
ing us $4 billion less than the war cost 
us last year. So on balance, the inflation 
and the war, we end up ahead, and the 
budget overall should not be higher. 

A second reason the committee gives 
for the budget being higher this year is 
because of unemployment in some places. 
But this amendment, contrary to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan, does nothing about 
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spending. All of it might be spent next 
year, some of it this year, or some, some 
other time. Even if this amendment is 
passed, the amount of outlay we spend 
this year might not change at all. 

Another reason why this year’s budget 
is higher, offered by the chairman of 
the committee yesterday, is the volun- 
teer army. We are spending more money 
on pay for a volunteer army; therefore, 
the budget is higher. But, as the discus- 
sion yesterday revealed, there is no 
money or very little money for the vol- 
unteer army in this appropriation bill. 
Some $250 million out of $1.5 billion is 
in this bill. In fact, the amount of money 
that is going to be appropriated this 
year for personnel is less than the 
amount last year, so that cannot be the 
reason. 

Perhaps it is because we are buying 
more defense, but certainly not in gen- 
eral purpose forces are we buying more 
defense. 

This budget this year has one-third 
of an Army division less than the budget 
last year. It has one Navy air wing less 
than the budget last year. It has two 
Navy carriers less than the budget last 
year. 

So, Mr. Chairman, why is this budget 
higher? Why are we appropriating $1.5 
billion more this year for defense than 
we did last year? I would like to offer 
several reasons for it, none of which Iam 
very happy about, which are all reasons 
why we are getting a higher budget and 
why we are spending more for defense 
and getting less from it. 

No. 1 is cost overruns. A recent GAO 
report pointed out that of 45 selected 
programs, the cost overruns totaled $35.4 
billion. Last year alone there were $8 bil- 
lion in cost overruns. 

The second reason why our budgets are 
going up is too much support. We now 
have in the Army more three- and four- 
star generals and admirals than we had 
at the peak of World War II. At the peak 
of World War II there were 12 million 
men under arms. Today there are 2.7 mil- 
lion men under arms and we have more 
generals and admirals than we had then. 
It just does not make any sense. 

The third reason is we have too much 
overhead. We have too many bases and 
too many civilians. For example, this 
year’s budget cuts our military man- 
power. It is cutting our military man- 
power over last year by 7.5 percent. But 
what are we doing about civilian man- 
power? We are cutting it by less than 1 
percent. 

A fourth reason for the budget going 
up is too much gold plating. The F-4 
cost less than $4 million apiece. The F-14 
will cost $16 million apiece. There is no 
indication whatever that the F-14 is 
worth four times more or is four times 
more effective than the F-4. 

That is where our money is going and 
that is why our defense costs are going 
up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent to be allowed to proceed 
for 1 additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
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to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I object. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment, and I yield 
1 minute to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ASPIN. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that with 
the budgets going higher and the amount 
of money we are getting for the budgets 
less, it is appropriate for this Congress 
and its Members to express their un- 
happiness with this situation. 

Thisamendment does not tell the 
Pentagon what to cut, or where to cut 
or how to cut, but it does put the House 
on record as being opposed to buying less 
defense and spending more for it. 

I urge the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, there is 
within the reach of each Member a re- 
port of 139 pages which tells clearly and 
specifically why defense costs more now 
than it has in previous years. I hope 
you have read it. I urge that you keep it 
for reference. 

May I point this out to you, and please 
listen to me. The Aspin amendment 
would tie defense spending for fiscal year 
1972 to the 1971 appropriations. That 
figure was $66.6 billion. The Aspin 
amendment does not call for an amount 
of $1.5 billion below the 1971 appropria- 
tion, but it calls for that much below the 
1972 bill. Supplementals were approved 
subsequent to the passing of the 1971 bill 
in the amount of $66.6 billion. The sup- 
plementals were $3 billion, almost alto- 
gether for wages and salaries. The effect 
of the amendment has not been thought 
through. 

Are you prepared to abolish the pay 
raises? How would you specify the areas 
of cuts, or is this a shotgun blast at all 
defense? Under the terms of the Aspin 
amendment, the total cut would be $4.5 
billion below the committee’s 1972 bill or 
$7 billion below the administration’s 1972 
budget. This is not a 2-percent cut, my 
friends. It would cut more deeply than 
the amendment just proposed for a 5- 
percent reduction and decisively de- 
feated. 

Now, this, of course, is wild blue yon- 
der thinking. The House already has had 
a good look at the defense picture, we 
have spent 2 long days on the bill be- 
fore us. Let me recapitulate. In constant 
dollars defense spending is not higher. 
Inflation and wages are running away 
with all costs, including defense. The pro- 
posed defense spending level means we 
will have smaller forces, we will have too 
little modernization, less total defense 
than in previous years even though the 
spending level is higher. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a dangerous thing 
to have less defense in the face of grow- 
ing Russian strength. Modernization is 
the key to national security. We need 
new weapons in greater number. The So- 
viets are ahead in size of forces, in num- 
bers of modern weapons. They are build- 
ing more nuclear-powered submarines 
and major surface ships than we are. 
The Russian Foxbat—listen to this—the 
Russian Foxbat which is flying around 
Israel is the most advanced aircraft of 
its class in the world. We do not have 
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any. We need more tanks. The Commu- 
nists have three times as many tanks 
as we and their tanks are newer than 
ours. The soldier who fights on the 
ground suffers most of the casualties. 
In a European-type war the tank is es- 
sential if our troops are to be success- 
ful. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think the 
House wants to embark into an uncer- 
tain prospect for national security by 
adopting a 5-percent cut—not a 2-per- 
cent cut—in appropriations for fiscal 
year 1972 defense spending. The amend- 
ment is an invitation to trouble—an in- 
vitation to Communist aggression. It can 
cripple our Nation’s defenses and endan- 
ger America’s security. This is a type of 
economy we cannot afford. I ask for a 
vote in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, the com- 
mittee report on the fiscal year 1972 De- 
partment of Defense appropriations bill 
is a document which is extraordinary for 
its candor. It is, I believe, a document 
which argues convincingly for a cut in 
military appropriations substantially be- 
low the levels recommended in the bill. 

Page 6 of the report states: 

It has been the pattern of the United States 
to sharply reduce our military forces after 
the end of a major conflict. We did so after 
World War II and again after the Korean 
War. The war in Southeast Asia is not yet 
over but active participation by United 
States forces has greatly decreased. Even so, 
the fiscal year 1972 budget, and the appro- 
priations recommended in the accompanying 
bill, represent increases over the previous 
year, not decreases. 

The decreases in military personnel in the 
past year would lead the Congress to antici- 
pate a budget decrease, not an increase. The 
increase of $1.5 billion is supported by a 
number of factors. High costs due to eco- 
nomic inflation have caused defense costs to 
rise. The desire to continue ongoing pro- 
grams and installations in order to provide 
jobs and in order to avoid a further increase 
in unemployment is probably a factor. Also, 
the military services, as is not uncharacter- 
istic of Government agencies generally, have 
sought the opportunity to keep their budgets 
at a high level and have included favored 
programs in the Budget which could not be 
funded when the war made heavier demands 
on appropriations. The Committee believes 
that this is an area which calls for close 
Congressional scrutiny during this transition 
period and has tried to screen new proposals 
carefully. 


The important element of that ex- 
planation of the increases in defense 
spending is that it makes almost no 
reference to any military requirement for 
a budget of more than $71 billion. Rather 
it admits that “favored programs” and 
the desire “to provide jobs” were in large 
part responsible for the failure to refiect 
the savings in the budget which we 
should expect from the winding down of 
the war in Southeast Asia. The military 
establishment whose bill we are being 
asked to approve today is roundly crit- 
icized even by the committee—one has 
only to read the report. 

Though the Vietnam war will cost us 
some $4 billion less this year than last, 
and though military personnel costs are 
nearly $5.5 billion less than last year, 
the appropriations for defense have in- 
creased by $142 billion over fiscal year 
1971. Rather than saving $5 billion, we 
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are spending more than last year. Why? 

Inflation accounts for about one-half 
of the increase, or about $2.75 billion, but 
what about the other half? What has 
happened to the “peace dividend’’? 

A large part of the increase over last 
year comes in the procurement category, 
which is $2,156,000,000 higher than last 
year. There are “favored programs” men- 
tioned in the report funded this year 
regardless of their merit or the status 
of their research and development. We 
are asked to provide the money not 
because the systems are good or even 
necessary, but rather because the Penta- 
gon bureaucracy is incapable of making 
necessary changes, even when an ac- 
cepted weapons system is almost with- 
out question a turkey. The Pentagon 
would rather have a C5—A with its wings 
or engines falling off than have no plane 
at all. This inflated budget reflects 
nothing so much as the fact that the 
Pentagon, despite all the new procure- 
ment practices Mr. Packard speaks of 
so often, still is the victim of the huge 
cost overruns of the last few years. 

For example, as is indicated in the 
committee report, the F-14 Navy fighter 
program can only be called a procure- 
ment fiasco. After the Appropriations 
Committee wisely suggested a slowdown 
in the F-14 program in December 1969, 
the Navy, “prevailed upon the commit- 
tee to reverse its decision.” Congressional 
skepticism about the F-14 has given 
way to Navy optimism ever since, and- 
this year there is more than $800 mil- 
lion in the budget for procurement of 
the F-14, which is admittedly obsolete 
even before it is fully tested. 

According to the committee report, 
the F-14 is being procured because it 
would be able to cope with the new Soviet 
Mig-23 better than anything we now 
have in the inventory. There is no hard 
evidence, however, that the F—14 is even 
marginally better than the F-4 would be 
if it were modified to accommodate the 
Phoenix missile, and the F-—4 costs only 
one-fourth as much as the F-14. 

It is difficult to say anything with cer- 
tainty about the performance of the 
F-14, since it is still in the early stages 
of its testing program. However, we do 
know it will not compete with the Mig- 
23. The bill includes $229 million for 
research and testing of the F-14, a fig- 
ure which must give pause to anyone 
familiar with the waste which concur- 
rent testing and procurement has pro- 
duced in the past. The program has been 
concurrent for 2 years now and the com- 
mittee’s continued support for the pro- 
duction of such an untested plane is in 
direct contradiction to its goal, stated in 
the fiscal year 1970 report, of a “fly- 
before-you-buy” policy. The contract is 
a weird one. The report indicates a desire 
by the committee to get out of the F-14 
contract but has decided not to do so 
because it points out it is cheaper to buy 
the planes, however unwanted, than to 
continue the contract. 

The F-14, however, is only one of sev- 
eral weapons systems that is being 
funded this year in contradiction to les- 
sons we should have learned during the 
last few years of Pentagon weapons fail- 
ures. The DD-963 destroyer program is 
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funded to the tune of nearly $600 mil- 
lion, even though it is so heavily laden 
with electronic gear that it may well 
become a floating C-5A. The Senate 
Armed Services Committee report on this 
year’s procurement authorization bill 
offers some sensible observations weap- 
ons systems which become so technolog- 
ically musclebound that they are unable 
to perform their mission: 

In a surprisingly large number of cases, 
DOD policies over the last several years have 
emphasized the development of platforms for 
weapons without sufficient emphasis on the 
‘weapons themselves. This is perhaps partially 
a result of attempts to make a single weapon 
system serve an inordinately large number 
of missions. Whatever the cause, it is striking 
that in many cases we have developed and 
produced aircraft of extraordinary capabili- 
ties without demonstrably reliable and effec- 
tive air-to-air munitions, bombers without 
long range air-to-surface missiles, subma- 
rines without reliable and effective torpedoes 
or antiship missiles, and surface escorts 
without any surface-to-surface missiles of 
any kind, Moreover, simple and reliable mod- 
ern weapons have often been neglected in the 
pursuit of weapons of great technological 
complexity. 


I strongly support the “efficiency 
amendment” offered by Mr. ASPIN as a 
moderate, sensible step toward enforcing 
some restraint on Pentagon spending 
policy. Its passage would be an unmis- 
takable message to the Defense Depart- 
ment that some major changes are re- 
quired in the methods we use to develop 
and procure military weapons systems. 
Until those changes occur the Pentagon 
will continue to drain the Treasury and 
to make adequate funding of domestic 
legislation an impossibility. The Con- 
gress has been issuing polite reprimands 
for too long. It is time now to put some 
teeth in those reprimands by putting a 
lid on the defense budget through the 
Aspin amendment. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto close immedi- 
ately. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. ASPIN). 

TELLER VOTE WITH CLERKS 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers with clerks. 

Tellers with clerks were ordered; and 
the Chairman appointed as tellers 
Messrs. ASPIN, RHODES, RIEGLE, and 
SIKEs. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 114, 
noes 278, not voting 39, as follows: 

[Roll No. 401] ` 
[Recorded Teller Vote] 
AYES—114 
Biaggi Chisholm 
Biester Clay 
Bingham Collins, 11. 

Calif. Brademas Conyers 
Ashley Brasco Culver 
Aspin Broyhill, N.C. Danielson 
Badillo Burke, Mass. Dellienback 
Barrett Burton Dellums 
Begich Carey, N.Y. Denholm 
Bergland Carney Donohue 


Abourezk 
Abzug 
Anderson, 


Dow 
Drinan 
oe Pont 


ckhardt 
Edwards, Calif. 
Elbe 


Mink 
Mitchell 
Moorhead 
Morse 
Mosher 
Nedzi 
Obey 
O'’Konski 
Pryor, Ark. 
. Pucinski 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Reid, N.Y. 
Reuss 
Riegle 
Robison, N.Y. 


NOES—278 


Erienborn 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 


Abernethy 
Adams 
Addabho 
Albert 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, Ala. 


Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford, Gerald R. 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 


Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green, Oreg. 

Griffin 

Grover 

Gubser 

Haley 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hansen, Idaho 

Hansen, Wash. 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hays 

Hébert 

Henderson 


Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 


Kuykendall 
Kyl 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lent 


Dingell 

Dorn 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Edwards, Ala. 
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Roe 
Roncalio 
Rosenthal 
Rousselot 


y 
Roybal 
Ryan 
Sarbanes 
Scheuer 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Snyder 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Stokes 


Thompson, N.J. 


Udall 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waldie 
Whalen 
Winn 
Wolff 
Yates 
Yatron 
Zwach 


Lloyd 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Michel 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Mills, Md. 
Minish 
Minshall 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 


Robinson, Va. 
Rodino 
Rogers 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 

Ruppe 
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Steele 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 


Ruth 
St Germain 
Sandman 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Schmitz 
Scott 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Sikes 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Spence 
Springer 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 


Wampler 


Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Teague, Calif. Charles H. 
Terry Wright 
Thompson, Ga. Wyatt 
Thomson, Wis. Wylie 
Thone Wyman 
Tiernan Young, Fla. 
Uliman Young, Tex. 
Van Deerlin Zablocki 
Vander Jagt Zion 

Veysey 

Waggonner 


NOT VOTING—39 
Diggs McClure 
Dowdy McKevitt 
Downing Mathias, Calif. 
Dulski Mikva 
Edmondson Mills, Ark. 
Edwards, La. Murphy, N.Y. 
Griffiths Podell 
Hagan Roberts 
Halpern Runnels 
Hanna Sisk 
Ichord Steed 
Keating Teague, Tex. 
Cotter Kee Wydler 
Derwinski Link 


(Mr. CULVER changed his vote from 
“no” to “aye,”) 
So the amendment was rejected. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. JACOBS 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jacogs: On page 
48, immediately following line 7, add the 
following new section under Title VII: 

Sec. 745. In line with Title VI of the 1971 
Military Procurement Act calling for termi- 
nation of all U.S. military operations in Indo- 
china at the earliest practicable date and for 
the prompt and orderly withdrawal of all U.S. 
military forces at a date certain, subject to 
the release of all American prisoners and an 
accounting for all Americans missing in ac- 
tion, and notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions in this Act, none of the funds appro- 
priated by this Act shall be used to finance 
any military combat or military support op- 
erations by U.S. forces in or over South Viet- 
nam, North Vietnam, Laos or Cambodia, after 
November 7, 1972, if all American prisoners 
shall have first been released and all Ameri- 
cans missing in action shall have been ac- 
counted for. 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the amendment 
on two grounds: 

First, very simply, the November 7, 
1972, date goes beyond the fiscal year for 
which this appropriation is being made; 

Second, and I think most important, is 
the final paragraph, which was also writ- 
ten into the Boland amendment: “if all 
American prisoners shall have first been 
released and all Americans missing in 
action shall have been accounted for.” 

This provision places an additional 
responsibility and duty upon someone, 
but there is nothing in the amendment as 
to who would have that responsibility 
and duty. The amendment provides that 
all prisoners must have been released or 
accounted for. I repeat that this is an 
additional responsibility in legislation in 
this amendment. Therefore I urge my 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 


Abbitt 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Betts 
Blackburn 
Biatnik 
Boggs 
Celler 
Chappell 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
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from Indiana wish to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. JACOBS. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I 
would say, first of all, if the funds appro- 
priated in this vehicle will end prior to 
the time mentioned in the amendment, 
then it would conform to the amendment 
in any case. So far as the responsibility 
is concerned, this is only a provision that 
the amendment will take effect on the 
happening of an event. That event may 
or may not happen. It places no respon- 
sibility on anyone. 

If the prisoners are released before 
the event has taken place, it places no 
responsibility on anybody. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, further 
on the point of order I should like to 
point out, in response to the remarks of 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Bow), that there are funds pro- 
vided in the bill for programs that go 
beyond the end of the fiscal year. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. ROSTENKOW- 
SKI). The Chair is ready to rule. The 
Chair will point out, first, that there are 
funds in the bill that do go beyond this 
fiscal year, and therefore holds that the 
termination date included in the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Indiana 
does not render the amendment not ger- 
mane. 

Second, as to the point raised by the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Bow), there 
are no additional duties required by the 
last clause of the amendment. Those 
duties referred to by the gentleman from 
Ohio, if any, are already anticipated by 
title VI of the Military Procurement Act, 
which is referred to in the amendment 
and which was signed into law by the 
President today. 

For these reasons, the Chair over- 
rules the point of order. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. Jacoss) for 5 minutes 
in support of his amendment. 

Mr. JACOBS. I have spoken to very 
few Americans who do not believe that 
American military intervention in South- 
east Asia will end by next election day. 
I offer this amendment just to make sure. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 

Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
on this amendment and all amendments 
thereto do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. JACOBS). 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Jacoss) there 
were—ayes 52, noes 161. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to H.R. 11731, the Defense Ap- 
propriations bill for 1972. In the context 
in which we are functioning in the House 
of Representatives, a vote for this bill 
would be irrational. 

First, I cannot with any shred of con- 
science, vote $1, to say nothing of $71.05 
billion, until we have set a date to end 
the most hated and most expensive war 
in American history. The $23 billion a 
year that this war in Indochina has 
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cost us has been the least of the prices 
we have paid. I count the suffering, the 
deaths and the injuries, among the peo- 
ple of Indochina as well as among our 
own young, the deepening cynicism, 
the alienation of our young people as 
part of the increasingly intolerable costs 
of this war. The President announces in 
an offhand way, the reduction of Amer- 
ican troops in South Vietnam. He ne- 
giects to mention the increasing number 
of bombs and air attacks, the increas- 
ing number of refugees and civilian 
casualties. South Vietnam, thanks to 
moneys like those here before us today, 
U.S. defense moneys, has the fourth larg- 
est army in the world to “secure” a coun- 
try the size of Texas with a population of 
20 million. Thanks to moneys like these 
here before us today, Indochina has the 
most heavily bomb saturated terrain of 
any area ever in the world. 

And our constituents cry out for an 
end: According to recent surveys more 
than 75 percent of Americans want us out 
of Vietnam now; some 55 percent do not 
want even a residual force left behind; 
and in the districts of the leaders of this 
House the expressed views of a majority 
of their constituents are not being repre- 
sented by their Congressmen’s continu- 
ing support for this unending war. 

We in the House of Representatives do 
not reflect this agony. We act here to ap- 
propriate $71.05 billion, an estimated 
minimum of $10 billion of which will go 
for men and materiel in Indochina. I sub- 
mit that the only rational act, the only 
representative act, we will do today is 
vote “yes” on the amendment offered by 
Mr. Botanp to title VII to cut off funds 
for this war after June 1, 1972. We now 
have an opportunity to vote clearly on 
this war—not merely as an expressed 
wish of Congress, but in a most practical 
way—by cutting off funds. We have a 
chance to undo the damage done by this 
body’s unquestioning support of the Gulf 
of Tonkin resolution which resulted in 
the enormous U.S. involvement in Indo- 
china. The House voted to repeal the 
resolution; we can vote today to termi- 
nate its implications. Mr. HARRINGTON 
suggests—and I wholeheartedly agree 
with him—that to continue to support 
the executive in its undeclared war by 
financing it amounts to a declaration of 
war. I appeal to you to vote “yes” on Mr. 
Bo.anp’s amendment, 

Secondly, we act here, as the commit- 
tee report accompanying this legislation 
reminds us, in the name of “national se- 
curity.” Yet we refuse to do what is nec- 
essary to make our country secure, to 
bring home the thousands of young peo- 
ple who haye fied their country, the 
countless who are dying and suffering in- 
jury in a corner of the world whose im- 
pact on our national security is at best 
minimal and the prisoners of war who 
have endured long enough. 

We act here, with only 3 hours of de- 
bate and a couple of amendments, to ap- 
propriate an amount just under that we 
have already appropriated this session 
for a total of 14 other fiscal year 1972 
programs: In other words, this single ap- 
propriation is equal to the sum total of 
every other program our country has in- 
vested in for this period. 

In title I of this bill, personnel, we 
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vote on a figure to pay the employees 
of the defense establishment which, 
even with its cut from last year’s figure 
at $21 billion, is still more than the big- 
gest appropriation bill to come before 
us this session—the total $20.8 billion 
budget for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare with its myriad 
of programs for the benefit of the Ameri- 
can people. In title III, operations and 
maintenance, the committee recommends 
$20.4 billion, a sum only slightly less 
than the HEW appropriations and more 
than the entire $18 billion appropriations 
for HUD, the source of all Federal pro- 
grams which attempt to ensure a “decent 
home in a suitable living environment 
for every American family.” In title IV 
procurement, we will vote on the com- 
mittee recommendation of $18 billion 
while the administration threatens to 
veto the Comprehensive Child Develop- 
ment Act which would authorize $100,000 
for fiscal year 1972 to plan a program 
which would cost $2 billion in fiscal year 
1973. To say nothing of title VIII which 
provides $93 million for ABM develop- 
ment and construction—four times the 
$17 million we appropriated over Mr. 
Nixon’s objections, for summer food pro- 
grams for our children. In light of our 
defense spending, the $1 billion we appro- 
priated for the Emergency Employment 
Act can be seen in its proper perspective, 
and shows us for what we are—a country 
that places military needs above human 
needs. 

The sum total sought in this legislation 
which we may well dispose of in short 
order, falls only slightly short of these 
14 other bills on which we have spent at 
least 50 hours of floor debate and fought 
out countless amendments. And this in 
the name of “national security.” I sub- 
mit that it is precisely our national se- 
curity we are jeopardizing by operating 
under the set of priorities that are re- 
flected in our work this session of Con- 
gress on appropriations measures. The 
national security that we enjoy as a re- 
sult of our frantic competitiveness in 
arms races, in nuclear testings, in the de- 
velopment of supersophisticated material 
is beyond the point of surfeit; it is over- 
kill, to use the military jargon. It is our 
other national security, that of a loyal 
citizenry, employed, decently housed, fed, 
and educated, that we must turn our- 
selves to protecting. Until our perspective 
has righted itself, starting at the most 
elemental—getting the U.S. troops out of 
ae cannot cast my vote for this 

Mr. COTTER. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
compliment the gentleman from Texas 
and his committee for their oustanding 
work on this most complicated bill. 

I note with satisfaction that the com- 
mittee report focuses on the so-called 
“fly before you buy” procurement con- 
cept that was heralded by DOD just a 
few months ago. This new policy seems to 
be mired in public relations with little 
or no substantive action. 

I want to point out to the distinguished 
chairman that I have requested a “fly- 
off” between the trouble-plagued Chey- 
enne AH 56 helicopter and the Sikorsky 
57 Blackhawk, because I am confident 
that the Sikorsky helicopter is a superior 
aircraft. I have not received a reply to 
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this request and I was wondering if the 
gentleman could assure me that his com- 
mittee will follow through on this and 
other procurement programs which could 
benefit from the “fly before you buy” 
policy. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, in view of 
the action of the House in defeating the 
Boland amendment, I must vote against 
the defense appropriation bill. The Bo- 
land amendment was a very reasonable 
proposal to terminate our involvement in 
Southeast Asia on June 1, 1972, contin- 
gent on the release of our prisoners of 
war. 

In view of the recent decision of the 
U.S. Court of Appeals in Massachu- 
setts, a continuation of unrestrained 
defense spending in Southeast Asia con- 
stitutes ratification by Congress of the 
continuation of this tragic war. 

For over 4 years I have stated my oppo- 
sition and cast my votes for proposals to 
end this war. At the Democratic Conven- 
tion of 1968, I supported the peace plank. 
In this Congress I filed a discharge peti- 
tion on legislation to end the war. 

Until peace is achieved in Southeast 
Asia, I fear that this legislation will be 
used one way or another to continue the 
conflict and our involvement. In good 
conscience I cannot support the con- 
tinuation of the slaughter and destruc- 
tion in Southeast Asia which continues to 
take a tremendous toll in human life. 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Chairman, the Bo- 
land amendment to the defense appro- 
priation bill, which we are considering 
today, would cut off funds for any mili- 
tary or support operations by American 
forces in or over Indochina after June 1, 
1972, subject to the release of all Ameri- 
can prisoners of war. The defeat of this 
amendment would signify that our com- 
bat involvement in Southeast Asia would 
remain open-ended with no foreseeable 
termination date in sight. 

It would mean that American boys 
will continue to fight and die in the far- 
away jungles of Vietnam although 55,- 
000 have already lost their lives in South- 
east Asia. It would mean that the Ameri- 
can taxpayer already caught between 
the twin pincers of recession and infia- 
tion would need to continue to bear the 
onerous burden of financing this seem- 
ingly endless conflict that has cost our 
Nation more than $150 billion. 

I shall vote in favor of the Boland 
amendment just as I have supported all 
progressive legislative attempts aimed at 
terminating our military involvement in 
Indochina. I recognize that Vietnam was 
not a betrayal, but rather, it was a mis- 
take. The United Staies did not become 
involved in Southeast Asia for selfish 
gain but rather as a result of bad judg- 
ment. Our mistake was compounded in 
that when we saw our error, we tried to 
pull out by going in deeper. War has a 
fatal momentum of its own. The conse- 
quences of earlier military battles be- 
came the causes of later military action. 

What will be remembered about Viet- 
nam in the future? There is Mylai and 
the phrase “we had to destroy the vil- 
lage in order to save it.” There were 
military phrases like “protective reac- 
tion” and the two that bracketed the 
Cambodian “incursion,” first that the 
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United States could not act “like a piti- 
ful, helpless giant” and after it was over 
that it was “the most successful opera- 
tion of this long and very difficult war.” 

There were the heroic sacrifices of 
many of our finest young men who were 
drawn from their homes, from their fam- 
ilies, from their friends, to fight in a 
foreign land in a war that many of them 
did not understand. 

One of the best evaluations of our long 
involvement in Southeast Asia was re- 
cently written by John Graham of the 
London Financial Times who observed 
that the United States “has bombed four 
countries and invaded two to withdraw 
from one.” 

America has done its duty in Vietnam. 
We have now trained and set up an army 
of a million South Vietnamese to fight 
an army certainly no larger in size. For 
far too long we have played the role 
of policeman in Indochina. It is now the 
responsibility of the Vietnamese to stand 
on their own two feet and to defend 
themselves. 

The plain fact is that we need to re- 
order our national priorities and to fight 
the problems that beset us in America 
rather than devoting our attention to 
fighting the Vietcong in Southeast Asia. 
We need to turn our attention to the 
problems of crime, pollution, poverty, 
housing, and educational and job oppor- 
tunities for our youth. We need to con- 
centrate on establishing mass transpor- 
tation programs in cities and on improv- 
ing the lot of our nation’s senior citizens 
so that they can enjoy their golden years 
free from the pangs of financial worry. 

Until we recognize our responsibility 
to concentrate on solving these problems 
our cities will grow shabbier, our poor 
will become poorer, and unless perma- 
nent economic controls are implemented, 
our prices will get much higher. 

Any reasonable appraisal shows that 
we have met our obligations in Vietnam. 
We made a mistake. If we can squarely 
face that hard and gritty fact, end the 
war in Vietnam, and turn our attention 
to our own problems, we will be an even 
greater Nation than we are now. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, has the 
Clerk concluded the reading of the bill? 

bi CHAIRMAN. No. The Clerk has 
not. 

The Clerk will read. 

BN Clerk concluded the reading of the 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee having had under consider- 
ation the bill (H.R. 11731) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972, and for other purposes, pursuant to 
House Resolution 704, he reported the bill 
back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 343, mays 51, answered 
“present” 2, not voting 34, as follows: 

[Roll No. 402] 
YEAS—343 


du Pont Kuykendall 

Dwyer Kyl 

Addabbo Edwards, Ala. Kyros 

Anderson, Erlenborn Landgrebe 

Calif. Landrum 

Anderson, Il. Latta 

Andrews, Ala. Leggett 

Andrews, Lennon 
Lent 
Lloyd 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
McClory 

Flowers McCollister 

Flynt McCormack 

Foley McCulloch 

Ford, Gerald R. McDade 

Forsythe McDonald, 

Fountain 

Frelinghuysen 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Fulton, Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Galifianakis 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green, Oreg. 


Abernethy 
Adams 


Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Baker 
Baring 
Begich 
Belcher 
Bell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Biaggl 
Biester 
Blanton 


Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. A 
Broyhill, Va. Miller, Ohio 
Mills, Md. 
Minish 


Mink 
Minshall 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 


Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 


Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins, Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Coughlin 


Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 

Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Karth 
Kazen 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 


Kluczynski Reid, N.Y. 
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Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Calif. 


Udall 
Ullman 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 


Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Steele 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 


rry 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Tiernan 


NAYS—51 


Ford, 

William D. 
Fraser 
Green, Pa. 
Harrington 
Hawkins 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Helstoski 
Hungate 


McCloskey 
Metcalfe 
Mitchell 
Mosher 

. Nedzi 
Nix 


ANSWERED “PRESENT”’—2 
Thompson, Ga. 
NOT VOTING—34 


Abbitt Cotter 
Alexander De 
Anderson, Diggs 
Tenn. Dowdy 
Betts Downing 
Blackburn Dulski 
Blatnik Edmondson 
Boggs Edwards, La. 
Celler Griffiths 
Chappell Halpern 
Clausen, Keating 
Don H. Kee 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 


Riegle 


Runnels 
Sarbanes 
Steed 
Wydler 


Mr. Thompson of Georgia for, with Mr. 
Podell against. 

Mrs. Griffiths for, with Mr. Mikva against. 

Mr. Boggs for, with Mr. Diggs against. 


Until further notice: 
. Steed with Mr. Betts. 
Mr. Link with Mr. Keating. 
. Roberts with Mr. Blackburn. 
. Runnels with Mr. Don H. Clausen. 
. Chappell with Mr. Derwinski. 
. Celler with Mr. Halpern. 
. Alexander with Mr. McClure. 
. Kee with Mr. McKevitt. 
. Dulski with Mr. Wydler. 
. Edmondson with Mr. Mathias of Cali- 
fornia. 
Mr. Abbitt with Mr. Cotter. 
Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Anderson of Ten- 
nessee. 
Mr. Mills of Arkansas with Mr. Dowdy. 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I have a live pair with the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. PODELL). If 


he had been present he would have voted 
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“nay.” I voted “yea.” I withdraw my 
vote and vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to revise and 
extend their remarks on the Defense ap- 
propriation bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


REQUEST TO ADJOURN TO 11 AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that when the House ad- 
journs today that it adjourn to meet at 
11 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. CRANE. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


FOREIGN AID AUTHORIZATION, 1972 


Mr. COLMER, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 710, Rept. No. 92- 
674), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 

H. Res. 710 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution and without the in- 
tervention of any point of order the bills of 
the Senate S. 2819 and S. 2820 are hereby 
taken from the Speaker’s table; that said 
Senate bills are hereby amended by striking 
out all after the enacting clause of each such 
Senate bill and inserting in lieu thereof the 
text of the bill H.R. 9910 as passed by the 
House on August 3, 1971; that the said Sen- 
ate bills as so amended shall be considered 
as read a third time and passed; that the title 
of each such Senate bill shall be amended by 
striking out such title and inserting in lieu 
thereof the title of H.R. 9910; that the House 
insists upon its amendments to each such 
Senate bill and requests conferences with the 
Senate, and that the Speaker appoint man- 
agers on the part of the House to attend 
each such conference. 


AMENDMENTS BY MR. THOMPSON 
OF NEW JERSEY TO AMENDMENT 
IN THE NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE 
TO HR. 11060, A BILL TO LIMIT 
CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, at the appropriate time during 
consideration of H.R. 11060, a bill to limit 
campaign expenditures, I intend to offer 
an amendment to the text of H.R. 11280 
if the text of that bill is offered as an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
for H.R. 11060. I ask unanimous consent 
to have the amendment printed in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The text is as follows: 
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AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY Mr. THOMPSON OF 
New JERSEY TO AMENDMENT IN THE NATURE 
OF A SUBSTITUTE OFFERED TO H.R. 11060 


(Page and line references to H.R. 11280.) 

Page 23, strike out lines 19 and 20 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 

(g) “Registry” means the Registry of Elec- 
tion Finance, established by section 310(a); 

(h) “Board” means the Federal Elections 
Board, established under section 310(b); 

Page 23, line 21, strike out “(h)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(i)”. 

Page 23, line 24, strike out “(i)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(j)”. 

Page 25, line 21, strike out “Commission” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Board”. 

Page 26, beginning on line 9, strike out 
“Federal Elections Commission” and insert 
in lieu thereof “Registry of Election Fil- 
nance”. 

Page 26, line 13, strike out “Commission” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Registry”. 

Page 26, line 16, strike out “him” and in- 
sert “the Registry”. 

Page 27, line 6, strike out “Commission” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Board”. 

Page 27, line 11, strike out “Commission” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Registry”. 

Page 27, beginning on line 17, strike out 
“Commission at such time as it prescribes” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Registry at such 
time as the Board prescribes”. 

Page 28, line 23, strike out “Commission” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Board”. 

Page 29, beginning on line 1, strike out 
“Commission” and insert in lieu thereof 

“Registry”. 

Page 29, line 7, strike out “Commission” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Registry”. 

Page 29, line 12, strike out “Commission” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Registry”. 

Page 29, line 13, strike out “it” and insert 
in lieu thereof “the Board”. 

Page 29, line 18, strike out “Commission” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Board”. 

Page 32, line 7, strike out “Commission” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Board”. 

Page 32, line 9, strike out “Commission” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Board”. 

Page 32, line 12, strike out “Commission” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Board”. 

Page 33, line 1, strike out “Commission” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Registry”. 

Page 33, line 15, strike out “Commission” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Board”. 

Page 33, line 16, strike out “Commission” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Board”. 

Page 33, line 23, strike out “Commission” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Board”. 

Page 34, line 23, strike out “Commission” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Registry”. 

Page 34, line 34, strike out “it” and insert 
in lieu thereof “the Board”. 

Page 35, strike out lines 3 through 8 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 


“Duties of the Registry and Board 
“Sec. 208. (a) It shall be the duty of the 


“(1) to furnish such forms as the Board 
may prescribe for the making of reports and 
statements required to be filed with the Reg- 
istry under this title to the person required 
under this title to file such reports and state- 
ments;” 

Page 36, beginning on line 15, strike out “it 
shall determine and broken down into” and 
insert in lieu thereof “the Board shall deter- 
mine for”. 

Page 36, line 21, strike out “it shall deter- 
mine and broken down into” and insert in 
lieu thereof “the Board shall determine for”. 

Page 37, line 1, insert “as the Board directs” 
before “special”. 

Page 37, line 5, strike out “it” and insert 
in lieu thereof “the Board”. 

Page 37, line 8, insert “and” after the semi- 
colon. 

Page 37, strike out line 13 and all that 
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follows down through line 23 on page 38, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“quired under the provisions of this title. 

“(b) It shall be the duty of the Board— 

“(1) to direct the activities of the Registry 
to assure that it carries out the duties re- 
quired of it under subsection (a) of this 
section; 

“(2) to report apparent violations of law to 
the appropriate law enforcement authorities 
and take appropriate action under subsec- 
tion (c); and 

“(3) to prescribe such rules and regula- 
tions, and to take such other actions, as it 
determines are necessary or appropriate to 
carry out the provisions of this title. 

“(c) (1) Any person who believes a viola- 
tion of this Act has occurred may file a 
complaint with the Registry. If the Board 
determines there is substantial reason to be- 
lieve such a violation has occurred, it shall 
direct the Registry to expeditiously make an 
investigation of the matter complained of. 
Whenever in the judgment of two-thirds of 
the members of the Board, after affording 
due notice and an opportunity for a hearing, 
any person has engaged or is about to engage 
in any acts or practices which constitute or 
will constitute a violation of any provision 
of this Act or any regulation or order issued 
thereunder, the Board shall institute a civil 
action for appropriate relief in the district 
court of the United States for the district in 
which the person is found, resides, or trans- 
acts business. Upon a proper showing that 
such person has engaged or is about to en- 
gage in such acts or practices, a permanent 
or preliminary injunction or tem; re- 


straining order may be granted without bond 
by such court, but no temporary restraining 
order may be granted without hearing. 

“(2) In any action brought under para- 
graph (1) of this subsection, subpenas for 
witnesses who are required to attend a 
United States district court may run into 


any other district. 

“ (3) The courts of appeals shall have juris- 
diction of appeals from orders issued under 
paragraph (1) in accordance with chapter 83 
of title 28, United States Code.” 

Page 39, line 11, strike out “Commission” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Registry”. 

Page 39, line 16, strike out “Commission” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Board”, 

Page 40, line 11, insert before the semi- 
colon the following: 

“: Provided that any information copied from 
such reports and statements shall not be 
sold or utilized by any person for the purpose 
of soliciting contributions or for any com- 
mercial 

Page 40, strike out line 15 and all that 
follows down through line 20 on page 43 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“Registry of Election Finance and Federal 


Elections Board 


“Sec. 310. (a) There is hereby created in 
the General Accounting Office a Registry of 
Election Finance. 

“(b) In carrying out the duties prescribed 
by this Act the Registry shall be subject to 
the direction of a Board to be known as the 
Federal Elections Board, which shall be com- 
posed of seven members consisting of the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
and six appointive members who shall be 
chosen from persons who, by reason of ma- 
turity experience, and public service have 
attained a nationwide reputation for integ- 
rity, impartiality, and good judgment, are 
qualified to carry out the duties of the Board. 
Two of such appointive members (who may 
not both be members of the same political 
party) shall be appointed by the President. 
Two of such appointive members (who may 
not both be members of the same political 
party) shall be appointed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. Two of such 
appointive members (who may not both be 
members of the same political party) shall 
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be appointed by the President pro tempore of 
the Senate. Of the members (other than the 
Comptroller General) who first take office— 

“(1) one shall be appointed for a term of 
two years, beginning from the date of en- 
actment of this Act, 

“(2) one for a term of four years, begin- 
ning from such date, 

“(3) one for a term of six years, beginning 
from such date, 

“(4) one for a term of eight years, begin- 
ning from such date, 

“(5) one for a term of ten years, begin- 
ning from such date, and 

“(6) one for a term of twelve years, begin- 
ning from such date, 


as designated by the Comptroller General at 
the time such members take office; but their 
successors shall be appointed for terms of 
twelve years each, except that a person chosen 
to fill a vacancy shall be appointed only for 
the unexpired term of the member whom he 
succeeds. No appointive member of the Board 
may be a Member of Congress or an officer or 
employee of the House or Senate. The Board 
shall designate one member to serve as 
Chairman of the Board and one member to 
serve as Vice Chairman. The Vice Chairman 
shall act as Chairman in the absence or dis- 
ability of the Chairman or in the event of a 
vacancy in that office. 

“(c) A vacany on the Board shall not 
impair the right of the remaining members 
to exercise all the powers of the Board; ex- 
cept that four members thereof shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 

“(d) The Registry shall have an official 
seal which shall be judicially noticed. 

“(e) The Board shall at the close of each 
fiscal year report to the Congress and to the 
President concerning the actions it has 
taken; the names, salaries, and duties of 
all individuals in the Registry’s employ and 
the money the Registry has disbursed; and 
shall make such further reports on the 
matters within the Board's jurisdiction and 
such recommendations for further legis- 
lation as may appear desirable. 

“(f)(1) Subject to paragraph (2), mem- 
bers of the Board shall, while serving on the 
business of the Board, be entitled to receive 
compensation at a rate fixed by the Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget, but 
not in excess of the daily equivalent of the 
annual rate of basic pay in effect for grade 
GS-18 of the General Schedule, for each day 
(including travel time) during which they 
are engaged in the actual performance of 
duties vested in the Board. 

“(2) Members of the Board who are full- 
time officers or employees of the United 
States shall receive no additional pay on ac- 
count of their service on the Board. 

“(3) While away from their homes or reg- 
ular places of business in the performance 
of services for the Board, members of the 
Board shall be allowed travel expenses, in- 
cluding per diem in lieu of subsistence, in 
the same manner as persons employed inter- 
mittently in the Government service are al- 
lowed expenses under seotion 5703(b) of title 
5, United States Code. 

“(g) The principal office of the Registry 
shall be in or near the District of Columbia, 
but the Board may meet or exercise any of 
its powers at any other place. 

“(h) All officers, agents, attorneys, and 
employees of the Registry or the Board shall 
be subject to the provisions of sections 7323 
and 7324 of title 5, United States Code (relat- 
ing to political activities of Federal em- 
ployees), notwithstanding any exemption 
contained in either such section. 

“(1) The Board shall appoint an Execu- 
tive Director of the Registry without regard 
to the provisions of title 5, United States 
Code, governing appointments in the com- 
petitive service, to serve at the pleasure of 
the Board. The Executive Director shall be 
responsible for the administrative opera- 
tions of the Registry and shall perform such 
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other duties as may be delegated or assigned 
to him from time to time by regulations or 
orders of the Board. However, the Board shall 
not delegate the making of regulations re- 
garding elections to the Executive Director. 

“(j) The Board shall appoint and fix the 
compensation of such personnel as it is 
deemed necessary to fulfill the duties of the 
Registry in accordance with the provisions 
of title 5, United States Code. 

“(k) The Board may obtain the services of 
experts and consultants in accordance with 
section 3109 of title 5, United States Code. 

“(1) Section 5316 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new paragraph: 

“*(131) Executive Director, 
Election Finance.’ 

“(m) In carrying out its responsibilities 
under this title, the Board shall, to the full- 
est extent practicable, avail itself of the as- 
sistance, including personnel and facilities, 
of -the General Accounting Office and the 
Department of Justice. The Comptroller 
General and the Attorney General are au- 
thorized to make available to the Registry 
such personnel, facilities, and other assist- 
ance, with or without reimbursement, as the 
Board may request.” 

Page 44, line 10, strike out “Commission 
shall” and insert in lieu thereof “Board shall 
direct the Registry to.” 


Registry of 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON HOUSE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 946, FURTHER 
CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS, 
1972 


Mr. COLMER, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 711, Rept. No. 92- 
675), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 

H. Res. 711 

Resolved, That it shall be in order to con- 
sider a conference report on the joint resolu- 
tion (H.J. Res. 946) making further con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1972, and for other purposes, the same day 
reported on any day thereafter, notwith- 
standing the provisions of clause 2, Rule 
XXVIII. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


TAKEN AT THE FLOOD 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, BoL- 
LING). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Arizona (Mr. 
STEIGER) is recognized for 60 minutes. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members who desire to do so may have 
5 legislative days in which to extend their 
remarks on the subject of my special 
order today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with a great deal of pride that I 
stand here today and talk about a bill 
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that I am introducing—a bill that will 
have great meaning to millions of Ameri- 
cans concerned witk. individual freedom. 
To paraphrase William Shakespeare: 
If there are tides in the affairs of men 
which, when taken at their flood, lead on to 
fortune. 


So, too, are there tides in the fortunes 
of social causes and movements which, if 
properly grasped, can propel them to 
dizzying heights. 

In a speech a few years ago a great 
American U.S. Senator, Everett McKin- 
ley Dirksen, said that just such a tide had 
occurred for American labor in the mid- 
1930’s, a tide, he said, “which was to lead 
to union power and privilege exceeding 
the visionary dreams of the most zealous 
of labor partisans, and to result in pas- 
sage of the National Labor Relations Act 
in 1935, a statute which gave unions such 
an abundance of riches that for the next 
20 years they virtually staggered under 
the load.” 

At the very top of the list of special 
benefits which this new Federal bonanza 
gave union officials was the right—the 
exclusive right—to represent all workers, 
union and nonunion alike, in any bar- 
gaining unit in which a union achieved 
majority status. Along with this privilege 
the act also authorized agreements be- 
tween unions and employers that would 
require all employees to join the union 
and pay dues as a condition of employ- 
ment. 

As Senator Dirksen pointed out, union 
officials were quick to take advantage of 
the tide and made compulsory union 
membership their major organizing and 


bargaining goal. Under the sanction of 
Federal law, labor officials were so suc- 


cessful that frorn 1935 to 1945 union 
membership rose from 2 million to about 
17 million. No accurate estimate can be 
made as to how many of these 17 mil- 
lion members were dragooned into the 
unions under compulsory union shop 
agreements but Senator Dirksen said a 
reasonable guess was between 2 and 3 
million. 

In spite of this amazing success, the 
officials of organized labor have never 
been able to convince the American peo- 
ple of the rightness of compulsory union- 
ism and, beginning in 1944, some 19 
States enacted right-to-work laws out- 
lawing compulsory union membership. 
Eleven of these State laws were in force 
at the time Congress adopted the Taft- 
Hartley Act amendments to the NLRA 
in 1947, including the now famous sec- 
tion 14(b) that authorizes State right- 
to-work laws. 

Eighteen years later—just 7 years 
ago—the advocates of compulsory union- 
ism appeared to be riding the tide at its 
fiood and the repeal of section 14(b) 
seemed imminent. But opposing them 
were Senator Dirksen and a stalwart bi- 
partisan band of Senators who believed 
in individual rights for all Americans. 

During the course of an extended Sen- 
ate debate numerous constitutional argu- 
ments were made in support of the right- 
to-work principle, with many Senators 
expressing the view that compulsory 
union membership and coerced payment 
of union dues runs counter to the basic 
concepts of individual freedom expressed 
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in the first, fifth, and 14th amendments 
to the Constitution and seriously in- 
fringes those rights. No person, Senator 


‘Dirksen argued, should be required to 


belong to or pay money to any private 
organization for the right to earn a liv- 
ing for himself and his family. 

In this, they reflected the instinctive 
reaction of the American public. The fan- 
tastic flood of mail which poured into 
congressional offices during the debates 
ran as high as 20 to 1 against repeal, 
and every opinion research poll taken 
throughout the country by newspapers 
and professional pollsters showed the 
general public overwhelmingly opposed to 
the idea of forcing a man to join a union 
in order to keep his job. 

The Chicago Daily News said: 

Few things in life are more basic than the 
right of an individual to choose the method 
by which he earns his livelihood. 


The Washington Daily News said: 

We hold that any person has a right to 
join a union, He should have the same right 
not to join. He should not be coerced either 
by his factory-boss or by the union boss. Or 
should we quit pretending this is still a free 
country? 


The Miami Herald said: 

The right to join a labor union must be 
balanced by the right to stay out, if indi- 
vidual freedom is to be preserved. 


The Portland Oregonian put it this 
way, saying: 

We see little difference in the area of hu- 
man rights between denying a person em- 
ployment because of color, religion, race or 
sex and denying a person employment be- 
cause he will not join a union. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer commented: 

It is one of the remarkable anomalies of 
our times that people who cherish their des- 
ignation as “liberals” should be in the fore- 
front of those pressing for compulsory 
unionism. 


And the Worcester, Mass., Gazette put 
it so eloquently, saying: 

Any federal action denying this civil right 
to the country’s working man, would tend 
to make a mockery of recent executive, judi- 
cial and legislative action in behalf of other 
civil rights. 


Section 14(b) was not repealed, thanks 
to Senator Dirksen and his allies. The 
tide had been turned. 

Since then the opponents of compul- 
sory union membership have steadily 
been gaining strength. 

In 1970 this body debated and enacted 
by a wide margin a right-to-work law 
covering postal employees. The amend- 
ment to the postal reorganization bill was 
sponsored by Congressman Davin HEN- 
DERSON and Congressman H. R. Gross— 
and passed by a wide margin. Congress 
had spoken and its intent was clear— 
compulsory union membership is wrong 
and we must do something about it. By 
the way both Congressman HENDERSON 
and Congressman Gross, I am pleased to 
say, are cosponsoring the bill I am intro- 
ducing today. 

Early this year the Senate again de- 
bated the use of compulsory dues for po- 
litical spending, and defeated an amend- 
ment to the campaign reform bill intro- 
duced by Senator PETER Dominick. But 
38 Members of that legislative body said, 
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“No, it is wrong to take money forcibly 
from any American and spend it on po- 
litical candidates and ideological causes 
he opposes.” 

Finally, just a month ago, the House 
Administration Committee approved an 
amendment to its campaign reform bill 
that would curb the use of compulsory 
dues for politics. That bill is now before 
the House. 

Yes, the tide is building up. As the re- 
spected National Right to Work Commit- 
tee said recently: 

With almost unanimous agreement by the 
public and by most respected economists, 
that excessive union power is a key factor in 
bringing our nation to the brink of economic 
disaster, Congress and the President have the 
opportunity to deliver a telling blow at a 
root cause of union monopoly: compulsory 
union membership. Failure to deal with the 
fundamental problem of unrestrained union 
power— 


The committee prophesied: 


will leave no alternative to permanent strait- 
jacket government regulation of the econ- 
omy. 


The point has not been lost by the ma- 
jority of Americans who oppose compul- 
sory unionism and most labor union 
members. In fact, according to a recent 
survey of union members by Opinion 
Research Corp. more than two-thirds of 
them place a negative rating on the per- 
formance of union officials, both in ad- 
vancing the interest of union members 
and in meeting their public responsibili- 
ties. 

The confidence gap is real. Most un- 
ion members feel that their present union 
officials do not represent them. The union 
officials are not there because the mem- 
bers want them. The union officials are 
there because of compulsory union shop 
contracts which make it impossible to 
get rid of them. Poll after poll has shown 
this to be true, including a secret study 
done by AFL-CIO officials in 1967. 

In 1935 Congress took the radical step 
of authorizing the forced unionization 
of workers who would not voluntarily af- 
filiate with, and pay dues to, labor orga- 
nizations, Experience has shown this to 
be a boon for union officials at the ex- 
pense of the rank-and-file worker—many 
of whom did not want to be represented 
by the labor officials to begin with. The 
time has never been more ripe for the 
removal of this sanction. The vast major- 
ity of the American people want Con- 
gress to take action on this problem. 
They believe that each worker should be 
free to decide whether or not he will 
Join a labor organization. 

Mr. Speaker, the time is ripe, and if 
there are tides in the affairs of men which 
when taken at their flood lead on to for- 
tune so too are there tides in the for- 
tunes of social causes and movements 
which, if properly grasped, can propel 
them to dizzying heights. 

I think the time is here to open the 
flood gates, so I have today introduced a 
bill that amends the NLRA and the Rail- 
way Labor Act by deleting those provi- 
sions authorizing compulsory unionism. 

This bill is not antilabor but pro- 
worker. 

This bill will not interfere with a un- 
ion’s right to organize, nor its right of 
collective bargaining. 
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This bill merely changes Federal pol- 
icy favoring compulsory unionism to one 
favoring voluntary union membership in 
all 50 States. 

In closing let me say that it seems to 
me to be amazing that we here in the 
United States who are so preoccupied 
and concerned with individual liberties 
have so long tolerated such a flagrant 
abuse of individual liberty as compulsory 
unionism. It is time to stand up for free- 
dom. 

The bill reads as follows: 

To preserve and protect the free choice of 
individual employees to form, join, or assist 
labor organizations, or to refrain from such 
activities. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 7 of the National Labor Relations 
Act is amended by striking out “except to the 
extent that such right may be affected by 
an agreement requiring membership in a 
labor organization as a condition of employ- 
ment as authorized in section 8(a) (3).” 

(b) Section 8(a)(3) of such Act is 
amended by striking out all of section 8(a) 

(3) after “labor organization” the first time 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon. 

(c) Section 8(b)(2) of such Act is 
amended by striking out everything after 
“subsection (a)(3)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof a semicolon. 

(d) Section 8(f) of such Act is amended 
by striking out clause (2), and by redesig- 
nating clauses (3) and (4) as (2) and (3) 
respectively. 

Sec. 2. The Railway Labor Act is amended 
by striking out section 2, Eleventh, thereof. 


A list of the cosponsors of the bill fol- 
lows: 

David Henderson, of North Carolina. 

William J. Scherle, of Iowa. 

W. M. Abbitt, of Virginia. 

James Haley, of Florida. 

Bill Archer, of Texas. 

Ben B. Blackburn, of Georgia. 

Earl F. Landgrebe, of Indiana. 

O. C. Fisher, of Texas. 

Robert Price, of Texas. 

J. Kenneth Robinson, of Virginia. 

William Scott, of Virginia. 

John Schmitz, of California. 

H. Allen Smith, of California. 

James Collins, of Texas. 

Edwin Eshleman, of Pennsylvania. 

LaMar Baker, of Tennessee. 

H. R. Gross, of Iowa. 


Mr, SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, we Mem- 
bers of the House are duty bound to care- 
fully weigh two irrefutable facts per- 
taining to this proposed change in our 
Federal labor policy. 

The first of the unassailable facts is 
that millions of American wage earners 
are now being compelled to pay money to 
labor unions as a condition of earning 
their livelihood. Their failure or refusal 
to pay union dues or fees will cause them 
to lose their jobs. The Congress author- 
ized this compulsion in the National 
Labor Relations Act and the National 
Railway Labor Act. 

The second indisputable fact is that 
compulsory union dues are being used to 
support political candidates and causes 
which the duespayers would not will- 
ingly support if they were given a free 
choice. 

Time and time again we have been told 
by union spokesmen and their allies that 
union political activities are financed ex- 
clusively by voluntary contributions. 
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This fiction is belied by the constitution 
of the Nation’s second largest labor or- 
ganization, the United Automobile, Aero- 
space and Agricultural Implement Work- 
ers International Union, which is 
commonly identified as the UAW. 

Earlier this year UAW attorneys boast- 
ed publicly that— 

It is the only international union in this 
country which provides a procedure by which 
individual members, as a matter of con- 
science, may dissent from the political ac. 
tivity of the UAW and enter an objection to 
the expenditure of a portion of their dues 
for political purposes. 


This is a boast which merits the at- 
tention of the Congress and the American 
people. It clearly and unmistakeably 
acknowledges the diversion of union 
dues—as distinguished from voluntary 
contributions—into political channels. 

Article 16, section 7 of the UAW con- 
stitution stipulates: 

Any member shall have the right to object 
to the expenditure of a portion of his dues 
money for activities or causes primarily politi- 
cal in nature. The approximate proportion of 
dues spent for such political purposes shall 
be determined by a committee of the 
(union’s) International Executive Board, 
which shall be appointed by the President, 
subject to the approval of said Board. 


However, a dissenting member's objec- 
tion will be considered only if he files his 
objection within 14 days after he becomes 
a member of UAW, or during a 14-day 
period following each anniversary of his 
union membership. 

The UAW’s lawyers admitted: 

Since its inception, the UAW has considered 
political activity as part and parcel of its 
total function, 


They said: 

The union’s officers have engaged in politi- 
cal spending in obedience to the union’s con- 
stitution and convention mandates. 


And, according to the union’s attor- 
neys: 
The Congress has given its approval to po- 


litical and ideological expenditures by union 
officers. 


Mr. Speaker, I challenge this interpre- 
tation of the labor laws enacted by the 
Congress. The legislative branch has in- 
tended, and the courts have so ruled, that 
union dues are to be used only to defray 
the costs of negotiating and administer- 
ing collective agreements. 

The Supreme Court held in the Street 
case (International Association of Ma- 
chinist v. Street, 367 US 740, 763, 6 L Ed 
2nd 1158 (1961)): 


Congress contemplated compulsory union- 
ism to force employees to share the costs of 
negotiating and administering collective 
agreements and the costs of the adjustment 
and settlement of disputes. One looks in vain 
for any suggestion the Congress also meant 
to provide the unions with a means of forcing 
employees over their objection, to support 
political causes which they oppose. 


This information pertinent to the DAW 
came to light as a consequence of a law- 
suit filed in mid-March of this year by 
some of the rank-and-file members who 
oppose the union’s partisan political ac- 
tion. They are employed at the General 
Motors Corp.’s Fisher Body plant at Wil- 
low Springs, Ill., and their formal com- 
plaint names UAW President Leonard 
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Woodcock and four other officials of that 
union as defendants. The lawsuit de- 
mands an accounting of the union’s po- 
litical and ideological expenditures and 
repayment of money which they contend 
was spent illegally. 

These dissenting members allege that 
Community Action Program Councils are 
being used as the UAW’s political arm to 
channel dues money into the campaigns 
of candidates favored by the union’s 
hierarchy. 

According to a brief filed on behalf 
of the employee plaintiffs: 

It is mandatory that each UAW local set 
aside a minimum of 3% of each member's 
monthly membership dues as a per capita 
payment of the Community Action Program 
fund. Membership dues average $10.00 a 
month, or $120.00 per member per year, paid 
by the 1.5 million UAW members. A simple 
mathematical projection shows that the to- 
tal membership dues paid to the UAW 
amounts to $180 million a year, and the 3% 
mandatory assessment for CAP thus amounts 
to $5.4 million annually. The defendant UAW 
officers have never provided the union mem- 
bers with a report or an accounting showing 
how they have used this money, 


These employee plaintiffs who are ob- 
jecting to the union’s use of their dues 
money for political causes they disap- 
prove have only two options. One, they 
can resign from the union which would 
cause them to lose their jobs; or two, turn 
to the courts as they have done. 

A third option must be made avail- 
able to these union members as well as 
all of America’s working men and women, 
an option that would permit an indi- 
vidual to drop his membership in a union 
and still retain his job. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress can provide this 
latter option by favorably considering 
a National Right to Work Law. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, Great 
Britain’s labor unions, wrote political re- 
porter Anthony Lejeune recently, “have 
acquired the status of feudal barons. 
Governments are afraid to touch them, 
no matter what the national interest re- 
quires. This is a menace which affects the 
whole nature and continuance of free 
Western society.” 

This problem is not unique to Britain. 
Our governments have been known to 
jump through the hoop at a union offi- 
cial’s call. Both Presidents Franklin 
Roosevelt and Lyndon Johnson, at first 
opposed to compulsory unionism, ended 
up supporting it because the union hier- 
archy insisted they must. 

AFL-CIO President George Meany has 
been identified as “‘the most powerful po- 
litical figure in the United States and I 
am not sure I would exclude President 
Nixon,” 

Those words should give us pause, 
pause, spoken as they were this year by 
nationally syndicated columnist and la- 
bor expert Victor Riesel. Has our demo- 
cratic process become so distorted that 
a single union official is more powerful 
than the man democratically elected by 
the American people? How has this come 
about? 

The answer can be found in a June 
Reader’s Digest article titled “Where 
Labor Gets Its Political Muscle.” The 
author says: 
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The development of this awesome political 
muscle became possible after Congress 
granted unions the power to make contracts 
forcing workers—if they want to keep their 
jobs—to join unions and pay dues (the union 
shop) or to pay a fee to unions in lieu of 
joining (the agency shop). 

Increasingly, unions are using (these) 
compulsory dues to back causes and can- 
didates of the leaders’ choosing, without 
regard to whether any individual worker 
agrees with the choice. 


This repugnant practice, therefore, 
became possible only after we in the 
Congress gave union professionals the 
power of compulsory unionism; only 
after we wrote into law a national labor 
policy that robs American workers of 
their individual and political freedom. 

It is time, I submit, to change that 
policy. This can only be done through 
adoption of a national right-to-work law. 
Serious refiection leads me to believe that 
this is the only vehicle to correct an 
abuse that gnaws at the very vitals of 
the United States as a representative 
government. 

We are told that the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act prohibits unions from con- 
tributing any money to candidates for 
Federal office. Gentlemen, how ineffec- 
tively that bars the injection of compul- 
sory dues money into the American po- 
litical process is attested to by AFL-CIO 
President George Meany himself. 

He said last year: 

You know we have these laws on the 
books—and they have been there for many, 
many years—Corrupt Practices Act and so 
forth—and honored, as far as Iam concerned, 
they have been honored by everybody in the 
breach. I don’t know of any candidate for 
office anywhere that gives a damn where he 
gets the money as long as he gets it when 
he gets into a campaign. 


Union officials have hidden behind the 
flimsy shelter of the Corrupt Practices 
Act for years, while singsonging the 
phrase that the forced dues of rank-and- 
| filers cannot possibly be used for political 
| purposes. 

But this fiction, thanks to Mr. Meany 
and a little commonsense, has now been 
exploded, the common refrain is “Give 
a Buck to COPE.” COPE is the AFL- 
CIO’s “voluntary” political arm, known 
as the Committee on Political Education. 
This year it is “five bucks to COPE,” 
perhaps because of inflation. 

At any rate, if every union member in 
the country gave a “buck to COPE” this 
would net union professionals a war- 
chest of $18 million. Yet one authorita- 
tive labor observer states categorically 
that union officials shoveled out $60 mil- 
lion for the 1968 presidental campaign 
alone. 

Why the discrepancy? Theodore H. 
White, respected author of “The Making 
of the President, 1968,” offers a clue: 

The dimension of the AFL-CIO effort .. . 
can be caught only in its final summary fig- 
ures: The ultimate registration, by labor’s 


efforts, of 4.6 million voters; the printing and 
distribution of 55 million pamphiets and 
leaflets out of Washington, 60 million more 
from local unions; telephone banks in 638 
localities, using 8,055 telephones, manned by 
24,611 union men and women and their fam- 
ilies; some 72,225 house-to-house canvassers; 
and, on Election Day, 94,357 volunteers serv- 
ing as car-poolers, materials distributors, 
baby-sitters, poll-watchers, telephoners. 
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Sooner or later we in the Congress will 
have to face up to the problem of the 
pressures placed on us by groups, orga- 
nizations, and individuals who think in 
terms of selfish interest. 

The Nation’s workers should not be 
forced to pay union dues that are used 
for political purposes with which they 
disagree. The national right-to-work law 
would solve this problem. 

It is the only meaningful legislation 
that would remove the inordinate politi- 
cal clout of union officials. As Justice 
Arthur Goldberg, writing for himself, the 
Chief Justice, and Justice Brennan, 
stated, in Griswold v. Connecticut 381 
U.S. 479 (1964), 

The concept of liberty protects those per- 
sonal rights that are fundamental, and is 
not confined to the specific terms of the Bill 
of Rights ... the language and history of 
the Ninth Amendment reveals that the 
Framers of the Constitution believed that 
there are additional fundamental rights pro- 
tected from governmental infringement, 
which exist along side those fundamental 
rights specifically mentioned in the first 
eight constitutional amendments. 


Certainly among those rights is the 
right to work without being enshrouded 
in the garments of political slavery. As 
one of the Framers of the Constitution, 
Thomas Jefferson, once wrote: 

To compel a man to furnish contributions 
of money for the propagation of opinions 
which he disbelieves is sinful and tyrannical. 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise today to cosponsor legislation which 
would amend the two basic Federal in- 
dustrial relations statutes—the National 
Labor Relations Act and the Railway 
Labor Act—by deleting that language 
of these two statutes which permits 
union officials and employers to negoti- 
ate agreements requiring employees to 
pay union dues as a condition of employ- 
ment. The bill would not make it illegal 
for a plant to be 100 percent union. It 
would only make agreements illegal 
which require a plant to be 100 percent 
union. At present, 19 States have right- 
to-work laws prohibiting the “union 
shop,” where a worker must join the 
union within 30 days after being hired, 
and similar forms of mandatory union 
membership and support. Our bill would 
extend the right-to-work principle 
throughout the Nation. 

I am cosponsoring this legislation to- 
day because I believe that the freedom to 
associate or not to associate with private 
organizations, such as unions, and the 
freedom not to associate with such groups 
is a basic American right derived from 
democratic and constitutional concepts. 
Compulsory unionism is a violation of 
this right. By contrast compulsory union- 
ism does not exist in most Western Euro- 
pean nations. It is prohibited by consti- 
tution, statute, or judicial decision in 
France, West Germany, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Austria, and Switzerland. 
In fact, the United Nations, which is 
revered by most “liberals” in the United 
States, has itself in 1958 adopted a Dec- 
laration of Human Rights which states 
in article 20 that “Everyone has the 
right to freedom of peaceful assembly 
and association,” but “No one may be 
compelled to belong to an organization.” 
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It seems clear to me that we here in the 
United States, and particularly those of 
us who regard ourselves as the enlight- 
ened leaders of the Free World nations, 
should not permit a type of compulsion 
abhorrent to the United Nations and pro- 
hibited by most of our Western European 
allies. 

I support national right-to-work legis- 
lation also because it would represent a 
major step toward restoring a balance of 
power between organized labor and man- 
agement. The health and vigor of de- 
mocracy needs at least a rough balanc- 
ing of the power of the various pressure 
groups competing for legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial favor and influence. If 
any one interest group achieves overrid- 
ing power, then democracy fades and 
authoritarianism flourishes. 

When the Wagner Act was passed in 
1935 with a provision permitting the 
negotiation of contracts providing for 
the union shop, organized labor was weak 
relative to employers. Public policy was 
to strengthen unionism so that it could 
effectively represent the worker with a 
minimum of Government help and inter- 
vention, Today the situation is generally 
the reverse. Labor has the upper hand. 
Management, let us never forget, is the 
source of jobs. If management does not 
provide jobs, who will? More and more 
the unemployed are turning to the Gov- 
ernment for work. This is a chilling 
trend, because in that direction lies 
socialism. 

I believe that public policy today should 
strive to strengthen the hand of the em- 
ployer in his bargaining with organized 
labor. The power of the unions to bring 
our economy to a halt with nationwide 
and regional strikes is all too evident. We 
have seen it more than once in recent 
years in the railroad industry. In the past 
2 years we have seen crippling strikes in 
trucking, automotive production, electric 
products manufacture, even in the Fed- 
eral Postal Service. Today emergency sit- 
uations exist because of dock strikes and 
the coal strike. 

The power of organized labor goes be- 
yond the bullying of capital. Events of 
the last couple of months, in connection 
with the President's economic stabiliza- 
tion program, have shown us that labor 
has the might to force even the White 
House to bend the knee. 

According to a 1970 survey by the Bu- 
reau of National Affairs of 400 collective 
bargaining agreements, 90 percent re- 
quire membership in the union or, where 
membership is not actually required, 
compulsory payment of fees in lieu of 
union dues. These mandatory financial 
contributions are the source of a large 
part of organized labor’s muscle. If the 
unions can get these contributions 
through voluntary association by the 
workers, fine. It is association by coer- 
cion that I object to, and that our bill 
would prohibit. 

Texas, the State that I represent, has 
had a right-to-work law since 1947. Dur- 
ing that time Texas has thrived econom- 
ically. Between 1959 and 1969, the num- 
ber of manufacturing jobs in Texas rose 
by 53 percent. For all 19 right-to-work 
States as a group including Texas, the 
number of manufacturing jobs over the 
1959-69 period rose by 45 percent. In 
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contrast, the number of such jobs over 
the same time span rose in the States 
without right-to-work laws by only a 15 
percent average. It is true that many 
factors fuel industrial growth besides 
prohibition of compulsory unionism, but 
I firmly believe that such prohibition en- 
courages industrial development, bright- 
ens the profit picture, provides jobs, and 
exerts a moderating pressure on wage 
demands and consequent price increases. 

Farmworkers are not now covered by 
any Federal collective bargaining stat- 
ute, but the time probably is not too far 
distant when they will be. This makes it 
all the more imperative to amend the 
National Labor Relations Act now. Com- 
pulsory unionism for farmworkers would 
only help to speed the unfortunate ex- 
odus of small farmers out of agriculture 
into the already overcrowded cities, and 
would raise farm prices. Since the poorer 
families expend a higher proportion of 
their incomes for food, increases in farm 
prices operate as a sort of regressive 
tax—a tax imposed on the poor by the 
special interest unions. 

Mr. Speaker, there is much truth to the 
old cliche that two wrongs do not make 
a right. In other words, the excesses of 
tig business of the early 20th century 
have, like the swinging of a clock pen- 
dulum merely succumbed to more recent 
excesses of big labor, neither of which in 
the long run can serve the Nation’s best 
interest. The time has come to redress 
the balance, and I strongly urge the 
prompt enactment of this bill I am co- 
sponsoring today. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I am a cosponsor of legislation 
which is intended to insure that no em- 
ployee anywhere in the United States, be 
required to join a labor union in order 
to retain his employment, because of a 
provision in a collective bargaining 
agreement. 

This certainly is not a revolutionary 
concept. Virginia, for example, has had 
a statute of this kind in effect for a num- 
ber of years, as have other States. Al- 
though there has been some objection to 
the term as not being precisely descrip- 
tive, such statutes are commonly referred 
to as “right-to-work” laws. 

Obviously, the language of the existing 
State statutes, or of the proposed Federal 
one, does not guarantee anyone that he 
will be hired, or that he will not be dis- 
charged for nonperformance, or because 
of changing economic conditions affect- 
ing his employer. 

The protection provided is against any 
requirement that the employee once 
hired, join a labor organization by a 
deadline fixed in a labor-management 
contract. 

Organized labor insists that ‘“‘mainte- 
nance-of-membership” provisions in col- 
lective bargaining agreements not only 
are essential to the continued vigor of 
unions, but also are justified on equitable 
grounds, in that they operate to insure 
that all who benefit directly from gains 
in wages and working conditions ob- 
tained through collective bargaining 
contribute to the operating costs of the 
bargaining agent—the union. 

If I were a union official, or organizer, 
I should regard the “union shop,” or 
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maintenance-of-membership, provision 
as creating a very comfortable state of 
affairs. I would know that it would not be 
necessary for me to “sell” new employees 
on the advantages of union membership, 
because they would be required to join 
in order to stay on the job. 

When a legislator, State or Federal, 
supports a so-called right-to-work law, 
he is likely to be branded antiunion. 
Since first becoming a candidate for the 
Senate of Virginia, I have taken that 
position and accepted the risks, but I 
insist that one does not have to harbor 
an animus toward unions per se—as I 
do not—in order to see merit in the type 
of protection for the individual worker 
which we are discussing today. 

The place of the labor organization— 
the union—in our free enterprise system 
is well-established. The excesses of some 
labor leaders in the use of the economic 
power which they have amassed is not the 
subject of the legislation which I have 
joined in sponsoring in the House. They 
are a matter for other approaches. 

What is pertinent is something which 
seems to require correction in the interest 
of simple fairness and common sense— 
the fact that there are many instances 
in the United States in which a qualified 
individual who is hired by an employer 
impressed by his qualifications thereupon 
becomes subject to the necessity of affili- 
ating with a particular labor organiza- 
tion—the necessity, not the choice—be- 
cause of a provision of a contract the em- 
ployer has signed with that organization. 

The employee is not permitted to eval- 
uate the objectives and services of the 
organization and then decide to join or 
not to join. 

The organization is not reauired to 
maintain its membership through its own 
record of performance in serving its 
members. 

As I have said, this may contribute to 
the security of the union official or orga- 
nizer, but it also removes the free choice 
of the worker. It is that free choice that 
I want to guarantee on a nationwide 
basis. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, the power 
now being exercised by big labor union 
officials under existing Federal laws con- 
firms the wisdom of Lord Acton’s ob- 
servation: 

Power tends to corrupt, and absolute power 
corrupts absolutely. 


Among the powers now wielded by the 
union hierarchy is the authority to dis- 
cipline both voluntary and involuntary 
members. This particular power has been 
reinforced by a series of rulings by the 
National Labor Relations Board and the 
courts. The most recent decisions on this 
question by the U.S. Supreme Court are 
NLRB v. Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., 388 U.S. 175, 195 (1967) and Scofield 
v. NLRB, 393 U.S. 995 (1969). 

The question raised by the Scofield case 
was whether a labor organization can 
legally impose fines upon members and 
suspend them for exceeding a piece-work 
ceiling. In 1961 UAW local 283 levied 
fines of $50 to $100 on Scofield and other 
employees of the Wisconsin Motor Corp. 
and also suspended them for 1 year. Its 
purpose was to penalize them for ex- 
ceeding a limitation on productivity. 
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After the workers refused to pay the 
fines, the union brought suit in State 
court to collect the fines. The employee 
defendants sought relief from the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, but relief 
was not forthcoming. The Board, the 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit, 
and the U.S. Supreme Court all ruled 
against the protesting employees. 

In the Allis-Chalmers case, the Su- 
preme Court ruled that a union may 
legally fine members who choose to cross 
picket lines in order to continue working 
during a strike. 

These decisions have produced an un- 
healthy rash of union fines, which are 
being used by union officials as a weapon 
for controlling restive and rebellious 
members. 

Among the other offenses for which 
unions have fined members are— 

First, accusing a union official of mis- 
conduct, 

Second, filing a petition with the NLRB 
for the purpose of removing the union as 
the workers’ exclusive bargaining agent, 
$ Third, failing to attend union meet- 
ings, 

Fourth, filing an unfair labor practice 
charge against a union official, and 

Fifth, failing to serve on a union picket 
line during a strike. 

Fines imposed by unions on their mem- 
bers have ranged in size from $20 in the 
Allis-Chalmers controversy to $21,500 in 
a Writer’s Guild case, 

Clearly, this weapon is being bran- 
dished by big union officials to convince 
the individual union member that the 
only way he can escape union discipline 
is to remain in their good graces. Our 
proposed legislation is indeed a workers’ 
“bill of rights” for both union and non- 
union people. 

Union spokesmen profess to protect 
workers from employer abuses. In today’s 
economic society the union member's 
need is more nearly for protection from 
his big union boss than from other as- 
saults. 

The union's right to bargain for the 
member is established by Federal stat- 
ute. That some statute permits the 
dragooning of the individual worker into 
the union. My State of Tennessee has a 
long established right-to-work law. It has 
weathered many attacks and reflects the 
independence and confidence of our 
workers. 

Inevitably, the privileges conferred by 
the Congress upon unions have spawned 
intolerable abuses. The proposed legis- 
lation now under discussion will restore 
full freedom of choice to the Nation’s 
working men and women. The work force 
and the entire Nation will benefit from 
the removal of the weapon of compulsory 
unionism from the hands of the union 
hierarchy. We can do no less for our peo- 
ple who love freedom. 


INTRODUCTION OF RIGHT-TO- 
WORK PROPOSAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. ESHLEMAN) 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. ESHLEMAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
are many valid reasons why the Congress 
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should reverse a Federal policy which, 
in effect, forces millions of workers to 
pay for unwanted union representation. 

Foremost among these reasons, of 
course, is the concept embedded in the 
very marrow of our citizens: that Amer- 
icans are free men, beholden to no pri- 
vate organization for the right to share 
in the fruits of this bountiful land. 

Who can argue with this? It is the 
heritage of free men. 

However, our predecessors in the Con- 
gress unwisely restricted individual free- 
dom when they enacted the National 
Labor Relations Act in 1935. They put 
the Federal Government's stamp of ap- 
proval on collective bargaining agree- 
ments designed to deny employment op- 
portunities to nonunion workers. 

That is exactly what happens under 
compulsory union shop arrangements. 
Since such arrangements are legal in 
those States where workers are not pro- 
tected by right-to-work laws, union of- 
ficials invariably place the highest prior- 
ity on demands for compulsory union- 
ism. This gives them the right to exact 
forced dues money from all workers in 
the bargaining unit with which to pursue 
far-ranging economic, political, and so- 
cial schemes. The worker either pays the 
dues or gets fired. 

Compulsory unionism 


clauses are 


written into contracts, almost without 
exception, as tradeoffs between union 
professionals and employers for consid- 
erations important to one or the other. 
Result: Usually less money for the work- 
ers the union professionals claim to 


represent. 

Make no mistake. Today employers 
across the country are deducting huge 
sums of money in the form of union dues 
from the paychecks of their employees 
and transmitting those sums to union 
officials. Under the law, the individual 
worker has the option of authorizing the 
withholding of union dues from his wages 
or remitting the dues money on his own 
initiative. But, in either case, he either 
pays the union or suffers discharge if he 
is subject to a compulsory union shop 
agreement. 

Section 302 of our present Federal 
labor code will remain virtually mean- 
ingless until we strike down the other 
provisions which sanction forced union- 
ism. 

This proposed national right-to-work 
law will eliminate the principal source of 
intolerable union abuses by restoring 
freedom of choice to all wage earners 
throughout the country. I confidently 
predict the introduction of this bill will 
provoke an irresistible grassroots demand 
for its passage. 


NATIONAL BLOOD BANK ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Veysry) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. VEYSEY. Mr. Speaker, today Iam 
introducing a bill to deal with the deadly 
problems with human blood in America. 

In 1971 over 2 million blood transfu- 
sions will be performed in the United 
States. One out of every 150 of these will 
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cause a death from serum hepatitis in the 
over 40 age group, plus a lot of very sick 
younger people. 

The HEW Center for Disease Control 
in Atlanta reported 52,583 cases of serum 
hepatitis in 1970. This is only the tip of 
the iceberg. Because of the malpractice 
implications of hepatitis and the delay 
of 1 to 6 months after infection for illness 
to set in, it is often not reported. There 
may be half a million cases of this liver 
disease in the United States every year. 

The victims of hepatitis occupy thou- 
sands of hospital beds, inflate the cost of 
medical insurance premiums for every- 
one and cause countless days of lost work. 
An expert in this field, Dr. J. Garrot 
Allen, of Stanford Medical Center, esti- 
mates at least 455,000 hospital bed days 
are devoted to hepatitis every year. 

But hepatitis is almost entirely pre- 
ventable. Strong action today could vir- 
tually stop this disease. The bill I am in- 
troducing will move forcefully to stamp 
out serum hepatitis. 

For years, it has been clear that much 
of the hepatitis in this country comes 
from one source: the paid blood donor. 
Here is the man or woman with a reason 
to lie about his past medical history to 
get the money. He may be an alcoholic or 
a drug addict or live in conditions that 
invite hepatitis. Commercial blood banks 
that depend on the paid donor move 
right into his neighborhood and make it 
easy for him to sell his body. 

Reliable studies have repeatedly shown 
the risk of contracting hepatitis from the 
blood of paid donors is from 11 to 70 
times greater than the risk from volun- 
tarily donated blood. Blood banks that 
use paid donors make it easy to ooze for 
booze, but the product they sell is death 
by the pint. 

I want it clearly understood that many 
blood banks do not operate this way. 
There are many conscientious and reli- 
able blood banks in this country, but 
their reputations are smeared by the tac- 
tics of the others. The best way to aid 
reputable blood banks is to require the 
less scrupulous ones to live up to the same 
olgn standards. My bill would require 
this. 

One of the keys to stopping hepatitis is 
recruitment of volunteer donors. Not 
enough people donate because Americans 
have grown to believe that untainted 
blood can be bought and sold like ham- 
burger rather than understanding the 
precious nature of this life-giving fluid. 
The Red Cross, even with the assistance 
of organized labor, has not been able to 
do the job. As Dr. Tibor Greenwalt, of the 
Red Cross said in a recent TV interview: 

You cannot blame the commercial blood 
banks for anything that has happened in this 
country. They were needed to fill the gap. 
The gap that was not filled in a total program 
by the Red Cross. 


The second factor in the explosion of 
hepatitis today is the lack of adequate 
inspection and supervision of blood 
banks, Seventeen States have no law 
whatsoever on blood banking, and 21 
others have only one—that being a law to 
prevent patients infected by tainted blood 
from recovering monetary damages. In 
these States anything is legal. Anyone 
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could run a blood bank. It would be legal 
to use the blood of cadavers, or of very 
ill people, only seven States license blood 
banks, and only five inspect them. 

The Federal Government’s efforts in 
this field are close to scandalous. 

I have in my hand a voucher used to 
pay the donors at a commercial blood 
bank here in Washington, D.C., is 
made out for $5, which is the going 
rate, but the only place this voucher can 
be cashed is at Moe’s Liquor Store in the 
1200 block of H Street Northeast. We all 
know how this works, the donor it 
attracts and the death and suffering it 
spreads. 

Now this voucher is from a blood bank 
that is licensed and inspected by the 
Federal Government. The NIH knows 
this is going on, they know how much 
hepatitis it spreads, but they do nothing 
about it. The NIH Division of Biologics 
Standards licenses only 166 of the 7,000 
blood banks in this country. They only 
supervise the blood after it is in the bag, 
and ignore conditions that put hepatitis 
into the bag. 

They do not license or inspect the com- 
panies that import massive quantities of 
human blood plasma from places like 
Haiti, India, or the Dominican Republic. 
Today, they do not even require that this 
potentially infectious material be tested 
for the presence of hepatitis by the 25- 
percent effective Australia Antigen test 
that has been available for the last 10 
months. 

What seems to have happened to the 
Division of Biologics Standards is deadly. 
Division of Biologics Standards seems 
to have been “captured” by the groups it 
is supposed to regulate. There appears to 
be a pattern of senior personnel in the 
Division going to work for blood banks 
that use paid donors. Some of these 
people even return to the employ of 
Division of Biologics Standards. The 
prospect of such a job has rightly been 
called a deferred bribe. It produces the 
kind of regulatory neglect we find in 
blood banking today. 

The three answers to the dangers in 
blood banking today are regulation, re- 
cruitment and research. My bill is aimed 
at regulation and recruitment, the two 
which can make an immediate differ- 
ence. My bill would bring adequate su- 
pervision to blood banking for the first 
time. It would establish a new office in 
HEW to license, inspect and regulate all 
blood banks in this country. Because of 
the problems I have described, I would 
not place this responsibility with NIH. 

The lack of voluntary blood is the only 
justification for using paid donors, so 
my bill provides a major national effort 
to recruit voluntary donors. It also rec- 
ognizes the dilemma faced by doctors 
who cannot judge the risk in the blood 
they administer. My bill requires the 
source of all blood to be clearly stated 
on its label. 

A direct approach is urgently needed to 
assure safety to blood recipients in this 
country. With the program I propose 
today we could virtually stamp out 
transfusion hepatitis. Melodramatic as 
it may sound, it is truly a matter of life 


or death. 
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MORE CRITICAL INFORMATION ON 
SICKLE CELL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Kemp) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, sickle cell 
anemia has the following medical defini- 
tion: 


A hereditary, genetically determined hemo- 
lytic anemia, one of the hemoglobinopathies, 
occurring in the Negro, characterized by 
arthralgia, acute attacks of abdominal pain, 
ulcerations of the lower extremities, oat- 
shaped erythrocytes in the blood and, for full 
clinical expression, the homozygous presence 
of S hemoglobin as defined by hemoglobin 
electrophoresis. Also called sicklemia, Dres- 
bach’s anemia and Herrick’s anemia. 


In addition, Mr. Speaker, I think it is 
important to include the following in- 
formation on sickle cell hemoglobin: 

HAEMOGLOBINOPATHIES 


Most abnormal haemoglobins have been 
discovered during suryeys in many parts of 
the world, and do not cause any disease. 
Some are clearly pathological. 


SICKLE CELL HAEMOGLOBIN 


The first discovered and the most well- 
known haemoglobin abnormality is sickle cell 
haemoglobin (Pauling et al., 1949). The 
haemoglobin S aggregates under conditions 
of low oxygen tension and causes the “sickle” 
deformation of the red cell. It was shown that 
a valyl residue substitutes for the normal 
glutamyl residue at the sixth position from 
the N-terminal of the §f-chain (Ingram, 
1961). Sickle cell haemoglobin may thus be 
designated a.48.% or, more specifically, 
a,8,6*'*>*8!, It has been proposed that the 
substitution of an acidic group by a non- 
polar group at this position permits the 
formation of an hydrophobic ring at the N- 
terminal of the §-chains which can fit into 
complementary regions on a-chains of neigh- 
bouring molecules, so leading to the forma- 
tion of the massive insoluble superhelices of 
Hb-S (Murayama, 1962, 1964). In the oxy- 
genated condition with the movement of the 
B-chains towards each other, the bonding be- 
tween neighbouring tetramers is prevented. 

The sickling of the red cells causes an in- 
creased red cell mechanical fragility and an 
increased blood viscosity leading to red cell 
stasis and thrombotic symptoms. The heter- 
ozygous sickle cell trait does not show these 
symptoms and may possess certain genetic 
advantages in special circumstances. There is 
now good evidence that the heterozygous 
sickle cell trait condition confers some pro- 
tection against the malaria Plasmodium falci- 
parum (Allison, 1961). 


Mr. Speaker, Drug Research Reports, 
“Blue Sheet,” volume 14, No. 15, April 
14, 1971, had an article on sickle cell ane- 
mia pertaining to urea treatment of the 
disease and its possible consideration for 
a wide scale clinical testing program. I 
include the article at this point. 


UREA TREATMENT USED SUCCESSFULLY WITH 
14 SICKLE CELL CRISIS PATIENTS; NEED Is 
FOR WIDE-SCALE CLINICAL TESTING 2,000- 
3,000 CASES NEEDED 


Dr. Robert Nalbandian reports he has 
treated 13 patients once each and a 14th 
patient twice with intravenous urea to abort 
sickle cell anemia crises without a thera- 
peutic failure, a medical misadventure, or 
a death. 

The Grand Rapids, Mich., pathologist also 
said there is promising evidence that the 
more than 80 sickle cell patients on main- 
tenance regimens of oral urea will have a 
normal life-span. Sickle cell victims usually 
die before 40. 
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Dr. Makio Murayama, PhD, a research bio- 
chemist at the Natl. Institute of Arthritis 
& Metabolic Diseases (NIAMD), whose mo- 
lecular studies paved the way for the urea 
treatment, said the next step is wide scale 
clinical testing. NIH plans to spend $6 mil. 
in the coming fiscal year on sickle cell 
anemia research, five times the amount be- 
ing spend this year. Murayama anticipates 
some of this money being used for clinical 
evaluation of urea. 

It is not clear at the moment whether the 
Nixon Administration knows how close it 
may be to a research payoff of considerable 
political importance—both for Nixon's image 
as well as for NIH’s. Nixon’s health message 
to Congress was the first time sickle cell 
anemia has been given priority research 
treatment (“The Blue Sheet” Feb. 18, p. 9). 

Murayama said that between 2,000 and 
3,000 patients must be tested. Coordinating 
the $6 mil. will be the Natl. Heart. & Lung 
Institute, which has not yet determined its 
priorities. Some of the money is expected to 
be used for genetic counseling, research, and 
screening as well as for various diagnostic and 
therapeutic approaches. (For a story on the 
contenders for this money, see p. 9 of this 
issue of “The Blue Sheet”.) 

Urea is widely available (Travenol, Abbott, 
others) and, so far, there is no patent posi- 
tion which would reserve the agent for any 
one pharmaceutical mfr. However, the large 
market for it might bring several mfrs. into 
production, as in the case of I-dopa—which 
presented considerable production prob- 
lems—and lithium, which was easily pro- 
duced. 

Traditionally sickle cell treatment has 
been symptomatic, often with narcotics or 
analgesics. In cases of severe crisis, blood 
transfusions have been used on occasion. 
There is now no prophylaxis treatment except 
the experimental oral urea. 


DRUG RESEARCH REPORTS 


Sickle cell research made a major step for- 
ward in 1949 when Dr. Linus Pauling, demon- 
strating his molecular disease theory, showed 
that sickling was due to the presence of ab- 
pormal hemoglobin molecules. 

Murayama began work with Pauling at 
Caltech in 1954 and there developed the 
theory that hydrophobic bonding was respon- 
sible for sickling. Murayama has recalled that 
so many of his fellow scientists were scoffing 
at hydrophobic bonding with its apolar qual- 
ity that he was somewhat embarrassed to 
speak of it in formal research reports. 

Undeterred, Murayama decided to build a 
scale model of a human hemoglobin molecule 
after he joined NIH. The size of a footlocker, 
the model uses 10,000 precision units of col- 
ored metal, and magnifies the molecule 127 
mil. times. 

Working in the basement of his home for 
six years at night to build and refine his 
model, Murayama finally was able to demon- 
strate that substitution of two amino acids 
in the molecule, a known characteristic of 
sickle cells, resulted in hydrophobic bonding. 
This bonding, in turn, distorted the shape of 
the red cells. 

This sickling distortion is a twisting of the 
cells out of their normal doughnut shape to 
that of a sickle. The distorted cells clog blood 
vessels and block circulation. The patient is 
in great pain and often thrashes about. Vic- 
tims have been found with shattered bones 
from that thrashing. 

WORKING ON MURAYAMA'S THEORIES, NALBAN- 
DIAN DEVELOPED A MOLECULAR STRATEGY 

Nalbandian has been aware of Murayama's 
work since 1963. He calls him an “authentic 
genius.” Working on Murayama’s molecular 
studies, Nalbandian said, “I assumed a molec- 
ular strategy for a chemotherapeutic attack 
on these hydrophobic bonds.” At Blodgett 
Memorial Hospital in Grand Rapids, he tried 
the urea with both positive and negative re- 
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sults. There was prompt desickling but there 
also was hemolysis. 

Using a procedure developed by brain 
surgeons to prevent cerebral edema, Nalban- 
dian mixed urea with solutions of invert 
sugar. The hemolysis problem was ended. 
The oral prophylaxsis approach was devel- 
oped to keep the anemia under control if 
possible, rather than only react to a crisis 
situation. 

Urea has more supporters than doubters 
now. However, Nalbandian believes that 
“Everybody is getting excited about our work 
for the wrong reasons.” For the right reason, 
he cites Pauling that “Sickle cell anemia... 
has become one of the first diseases for 
which there is a known molecular basis for 
pathogenesis, a molecular basis for diagnosis, 
and a molecular basis for treatment.” 

The Statement by Pauling comes from 
his foreword for a book edited by Nalbandian, 
Molecular Aspects of Sickle Cell Hemo- 
globin—Clinical Applications. “We might 
consider that medicine is now entering a 
new state,” Pauling writes, “in which the 
detailed molecular understanding of the na- 
ture of diseases will be used effectively in 
the search for therapeutic methods.” 

Said Nalbandian: “What we have done by 
chemical method is take an incorrectly struc- 
tured metabolite, hemoglobin S, and modi- 
fied it chemically in such a manner that the 
lethal property of sickling has been inhibited 
without interfering with the critical life- 
supporting property of oxygen transport. 
That kind of therapeutic molecular remod- 
eling has never been achieved before in med- 
icine.” Although ignored by the lay public 
for many years because it affected only 
blacks, sickle cell anemia research then may 
provide the key to unraveling other diseases. 


MINIMAL $6 MILLION FOR SICKLE CELL ANEMIA 
BRINGS APPLICANT DELUGE; NIH GOES TO LAY 
LEADERS FOR RESEARCH ADVICE; NHLI CO- 
ORDINATES HEW SICKLE SPENDING 


A leading voluntary health group in the 
sickle cell anemia field is opposed to broad 
clinical trials of the leading sickle cell ex- 
perimental drug, urea. Mrs. Iris Cox, founder 
of the Natl. Sickle Cell Disease Research 
Foundation, has reported clinical trials have 
begun under her foundation's aegis, but the 
investigational drug is not urea. Mrs. Cox 
says her group’s medical advisory board feels 
urea is unsafe. 

This poses problems for HEW because the 
sickle cell $5 mil. effort written into the 
President’s Health Message to Congress for 
fiscal 1972 ($6 mil. with previously tabbed 
funds) is clearly recognized as a politically- 
laden program and HEW has set up a complex 
advisory apparatus to make sure volatile 
opinion is adequately ventilated on how to 
spend the money. 

In anticipation of a deluge of grant appli- 
cations for the $6 mil. HEW has called a series 
of meetings, the latest April 5-6 at NIH with 
about one-third in attendance from NIH's 
hematology study section, one-third MDs 
closely associated with the disease, and the 
rest black laymen. The disease factor is car- 
ried by 10% of all blacks and is a constant 
threat even in the absence of symptoms. 

At NIH it was the same story, so familiar 
in recent years of “priority-setting” in the 
absence of an adequate natl. commitment 
to attack an urgent natl. health problem. The 
meeting covered the waterfront from basic 
research to screening and genetic counseling, 
with such candidate programs in between as 
screening to locate victims and carriers, de- 
veloping better diagnostic procedures, find- 
ing better therapies, and spending to educate 
MDs, few of whom have had knowledgeable 
experience with the disease. 

First HEW asks public advice, then says 
advice is secret; research guidance highly 
political 
Even within the area of research some de- 

cision will be necessary between expanding 
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basic studies and enlarging expensive clini- 
cal trials of the most promising drug, urea. 
* (See related story in this issue on urea re- 
search, p. 7.) 

While the group that met at NIH April 
5-6 started working on recommendations, 
their ideas will not be made public. Rather 
they will be subject to approval of a higher 
advisory group, not yet named, which will 
meet in early May. The second group will also 
include scientists and laymen from outside 
NIH. Whether even this higher group has 
the final say remains to be seen. Reports 
from others have already gone to Secty. 
Richardson, 

Current money, to be spent before June 
30, amounts to about $1.5 mil. The $6 mil. is 
in the fiscal 1972 budget. The Natl. Heart & 
Lung Institute is coordinating the spending 
for the entire dept. under Institute Deputy 
Director Robert Ringler, who's long had an 
interest in the disease. 

Fiscal 1971's kitty, $1.5 mil., is being di- 
vided among NHLI, Natl. Institute of Gen- 
eral Medical Sciences (NIGMS), and the 
Natl. Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic 
Diseases (NIAMD). NHLI is handling clini- 
cal trials, NIAMD the etiology, and NIGMS 
the genetics work. The division of labor is 
expected to prevail in 1972. Health Services & 
Mental Health Administration is expected 
to get some new money for screening and 
counseling. 

Much of the $6 mil. is not “new” money. 
Some of it, for instance, comes out of the 
coronary drug clinical testing program under 
NHLI (“The Blue Sheet” Mar. 17, p. 18). 

The key role Mrs. Cox’s foundation will 
play, at a time HEW is giving ear to money 
Tequests from quarters not always heard 
from in medical research circles, is indicated 
in the make-up of the Natl. Sickle Cell Dis- 
ease Research Foundation, which has been 
asked to advise HEW. It constitutes six or- 
ganizations in as many cities with a seventh 
in Chicago seeking admission: 

(1) Assn, for Sickle Cell Anemia Inc. 
(NYC), (2) Volunteers in Aid of Sickle Cell 
Anemia Inc. (Philadelphia); (3) Sickle Cell 
Disease Research Foundation (LA); (4) Mid- 
South Assn. for Sickle Cell Disease (Mem- 
phis); (5) Assn. for Sickle Cell Anemia Re- 
search (DC); and (6) Assn. for Sickle Cell 
Anemia of N.J. (Newark). These groups are 
primarily composed of parents of children 
with sickle cell anemia but include MDs on 
their advisory boards. 

Influential chairman of the natl. group’s 
medical board is Howard U. Pediatrics Chair- 
man Roland Scott. Honorary exec director 
of the foundation is Dr. L. W. Diggs, just 
retired from Tenn. U. (Memphis) where he 
was head of the sickle cell center and inti- 
mately involved with the disease since 1915. 
The disease was not identified until 1910. 

The component units’ primary purpose is 
to seek visibility for the disease and educate 
people to its symptoms and dangers. The DC 
group, under President Charles Young, wants 
to set up screening programs in black schools, 
efforts which are being repeated around the 
country. A major aim of these organizations 
also is to inform MDs what patient services 
are available. Young told "The Blue Sheet” 
that DC MDs have shown a desire for such 
information. 


Pharmaceutical Mfrs.’ Support Sought By 
Voluntary Health Foundation; Ortho Un- 
derwrites Pamphiets 
Negotiations are underway with several 

drug firms for support of the foundation's 


activities. Mrs. Cox said they also hope to 
get some federal funds. 


At present Ortho is underwriting the ex- 
penses of printing 80,000 Questions & An- 
swer pamphlets which will be provided to 
clinics, hospitals, and other health care cen- 
ters. Ortho has been the “backbone” of the 
foundation, Mrs. Cox said, and was instru- 
mental in developing the 3-minute sickle 
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dex test for detecting the disease or the 
trait. 

Another NYC-based organization, The 
Foundation for Research and Education in 
Sickle Cell Disease, received nation-wide rec- 
ognition with the receipt of a $50,000 award 
from Chase Manhattan Bank Foundation to 
increase awareness of the problem among 
possible black victims. This group was formed 
as the result of a break with the NYC Assn. 
for Sickle Cell Anemia Inc. in 1966, which 
went on to join the natl. organization. 

According to the natl. foundation, the 
Foundation for Research and Education in 
Sickle Cell Disease has sought to affiliate 
with the natl. group. They have refused, 
however, upon being told that NYC cannot 
handle two such groups and that they must 
fuse with the local Assn. for Sickle Cell 
Anemia Inc. 

The foundation currently operates in con- 
junction with five hospitals in the NYC area 
equipped with special clinics for treatment of 
sickle cell anemia: 

Jamaica Hospital, St. Luke's Hospital Cen- 
ter, Sydenham Hospital, Morrisania Hospital, 
and Kings County Hospital. Foundation serv- 
ices include free testing for presence of the 
disease at its offices, as well as through 
mobile units. 

President of the foundation, Dr. Doris 
Wethers, told “The Blue Sheet” the group is 
practically unable to keep up with the de- 
mand for testing, even though they have yet 
to launch a large-scale educational cam- 
paign. Other services are provided by the 
clinics, with referrals often made from the 
foundation. The group hopes to be able 
eventually to provide more comprehensive 
services, possibly with help from an HEW 
grant. 


Mr. Speaker, the preceding data was 
sent to me by Dr. Gerald P. Murphy, di- 
rector of the Roswell Park Memorial In- 
stitute. Roswell Park is one of the lead- 
ing cancer research centers in the world. 

Dr. Murphy has expressed to me his 
own deep, personal feelings over the ne- 
cessity of implementing recommenda- 
tions for combating sickle cell disease as 
soon as possible. In the battle against the 
disease, we could have no greater ally 
than Roswell Park and Dr. Gerald Mur- 
phy and I am delighted at the interest 
that has developed on a national level. 

I obtained a special order on November 
5 and called the attention of my col- 
leagues to this disease in a floor speech. 
I am glad to see some of the able sports 
writers bringing more facts to light. Tom 
Dowling in his column in the Washington 
Evening Star of November 16, 1971, 
pointed out the work the Black Athletes 
Foundation is doing in fighting sickle 
cell. At this point, I include his article: 

[From the Evening Star, Nov. 16, 1971] 

Worp OUT on SICKLE CELL 

Not so long ago the Black Athlete’s Foun- 
dation took an electrophoresis machine out 
to a shopping center in Pittsburgh to test 
blacks for Sickle Cell, an hereditary blood 
disorder. 

The testing was scheduled to run from 
noon to 6 p.m. and there was still a queue 
waiting to be tested at 9 p.m. The word is 
finally out on Sickle Cell—though the dis- 
ease was recognized as early as 1910. 

The word says that Sickle Cell attacks 
blacks almost exclusively, that it can kill and 
that its genetic ravages are passed on from 
generation to generation at alarming rates 
of increase. 

In all, 3,700 people moved through the 
line; three hundred, forty two of them were 
found to be trait carriers: 16 of them—be- 
tween the ages of 3 and 8—had severe forms 
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of the disease. Four of those 16 are already 
dead and there is, at present, no long range 
hope for the other 12. There is, you see, no 
cure for Sickle Cell Anemia. 


TWO MILLION AFFLICTED 


There are 250,000 blacks in Pittsburgh and 
25,000 of them are estimated to be Sickle 
Cell trait carriers—10 percent of the national 
black population, or two million people, be- 
ing afflicted. When two trait carriers have 
children the possibility of the genetic dis- 
order being handed down is one in four. 

Those are the trait carriers. There also is 
@ lethal form of the disease that strikes one 
in 400 carriers or perhaps 50,000 Americans. 
As Horace Davis, executive director of the 
Black Athlete's Foundation, puts it, “All you 
can do for those people is help them die a 
little more comfortable.” 

Davis, who started the Foundation six 
months ago in concert with Willie Stargell 
and Muhammad Ali, was in town late last 
week testifying on legislation to establish a 
National Sickle Cell Anemia Institute. The 
legislation envisions a $90 million federal ex- 
penditure over a three-year period on re- 
search, prevention and treatment of the 
disease. 

Davis, an amiable if firm man, told the 
legislators that $90 million represented a 
mere 25 percent effort, which is well below 
the 110 percent effort athletes commonly 
strive for. The Nixon Administration told 
the same hearings that $90 million is about 
$90 million too much, terming the proposal 
“redundant.” 

In fairness, it must be said that the ad- 
ministration recently has added $5 million to 
the existing $1 million allocated for Sickle 
Cell research this fiscal year. 

But in honesty, it must be said that $6 
million or $30 million annually are piddling 
sums to debate where 50,000 dying people 
and two million trait carriers are concerned. 


TOO LITTLE, TOO LATE 


“Too little, too late’’—that is the histori- 
cal disease that has quarantined black 
America. Poor housing, poor education, poor 
opportunity—it can be argued, if spuriously 
that man can transcend such deprivations. 
But no one has ever claimed a human ca- 
pacity to rise above genetic illness. 

With Sickle Cell you don’t pull yourself 
up by your bootstrap. Not when you're regu- 
larly short of breath from exertion, when 
you pass blood in your urine, when you're so 
bushed from a day of labor that you have to 
spend the next one in bed. 

The significance of the Black Athlete's 
Foundation is that in a mere six months it 
has brought the Sickle Cell issue home to a 
wider public. 

Athletes in our society are credible figures, 
Their physical acts speak for themselves, pos- 
sess an adherence to standards of quality 
that are beyond narrow partisanship and the 
flUummery of public relations, 

You only had to see the congressman last 
week clamorously posing for photographs 
with such testifying foundation board mem- 
bers as Henry Aaron and John Henry John- 
son to grasp the proposition that a black 
athlete is everyone's aristocrat. 

No one can denigrate Willie Stargell’s 46 
home runs, John Henry Johnson's career 
yardage, Henry Aaron’s 17 years of steady 
magnificence. 

So, in the corridors of power, outside a 
house committee hearing room, Aaron said, 
“I was dumfounded to hear about Sickle Cell 
from Willie Stargell, whose daughter is a 
carrier. This hits deeply. We spend billions 
collecting moon-dust and $90 million doesn’t 
seem too much to try to stamp out Sickle 
Cell.” 

Stargell, undergoing knee surgery in Pitts- 
burgh, couldn’t be in town to testify. Neither 
could Preston Pearson, Pittsburgh Steelers 
running back, who was practicing with the 
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disease for an upcoming game with the Mi- 
ami Dolphins. 
ELLIS AMONG VICTIMS 

Neither could Dock Ellis—the Pirates’ 
talented 19-game winner—who has a severe 
case of Sickle Cell that leaves him with one 
of the worst game completion records of any 
frontline big league pitcher. 

Dock couldn’t be here because he was vis- 
iting troops in Vietnam, But he was here to 
testify on a demonstration grant Sickle Cell 
program for the District two weeks ago. He 
is, among other things, a prominent hotel 
critic, having found his accommodations in 
Baltimore and San Francisco not to his lik- 
ing during the playoffs and World Series. 

In Washington, Dock stopped at the Hil- 
ton Hotel, where he ultimately was locked 
out of his room when the hotel authorities 
demanded a $50 advance cash payment. 
Though Dock pointed out that he had an 
$18,000 World Series paycheck in hand, was 
in Washington at the request of Congress, 
was, above all, unlikely to discredit his work 
on behalf of Sickle Cell by skipping town 
with an unpaid hotel bill, the Hilton re- 
mained adamant. You have to wonder 
whether an equally eminent and prosperous 
white would have been treated with such 
pettifoggery. 

The Hilton management, for its part, says 
it has 40,000 guests a month and has to go 
by the rules. No doubt the Nixon Adminis- 
tration's reluctance to spend $90 million in 
three years on combating Sickle Cell also has 
some basis in arcane bureaucratic regula- 
tions. 

But hotels and administrations alike sur- 
vive best when they learn to rethink the 
shortcomings in their own rules and regula- 
tions. In time, hotels are going to learn to 
accommodate Dock Ellis properly. In time, 
public policy is going to have to accommodate 
the 20 million American blacks who want 
something done about Sickle Cell. 


CANNIKIN TEST SUMMARY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Idaho (Mr. Hansen) is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
I have requested special order time today 
to make a report on the known Cannikin 
test results as of approximately 0700 
hours, Bering Standard Time, November 
10, 1971. I was present at the test on 
November 6, along with Representative 
Hosmer as Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy observers. I share with others the 
greatest pride in the dedicated and pro- 
fessional men and women on the test 
team which conducted the test success- 
fully and with complete safety. 

Representative Hosmer’s remarks on 
November 9, summarized the test results 
as known approximately 24 hours after 
the test. The surveys then revealed only 
minor damage as predicted within the 
vicinity of the test site. There was no 
earthquake, tsunami, no radioactive ma- 
terial released and no irreparable harm 
to the island or its wildlife. I am pleased 
to report that subsequent surveys con- 
firm that there are no indications of any 
significant environmental impact beyond 
the immediate test site and no such im- 
pact is anticipated. The results of these 
surveys are as follows: 

CANNIKIN TEST RESULTS SUMMARY 

This summarizes all known test results as 
of approximately 0700 hours, Bering Stand- 
ard Time, November 10, 1971 (D plus 4 days). 
Severe adverse weather hampered and, in 
some cases, precluded direct observation of 
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early post-shot conditions. However, it is 
believed that all significant effects noted in 
this report have been accurately assessed. 
Interpretation of the data presented herein 
will be reserved for a later, more comprehen- 
sive report. (All times given in this report 
are Bering Standard Time.) 
I. ABSTRACT 

Cannikin, the full yield test of a nuclear 
device designed for the Spartan ABM missiles 
was conducted at Amchitka Island at 1100 
hours, November 6, 1971. The device, designed 
and constructed by the Lawrence Livermore 
Laboratory, was emplaced 5,875 feet below the 
surface and was fired from a Control Point on 
the Island some 23 miles distant. Preliminary 
seismic yield estimates indicate that the de- 
vice performed nominally and early indica- 
tions are that the weapons laboratory experi- 
ments were successful. To date, there are no 
indications of any significant environmental 
impact beyond the immediate test site and no 
such impact is anticipated. 


II. CHRONOLOGY 


Preparations on Amchitka Island were ini- 
tiated in August 1967 with the commence- 
ment of drilling of the emplacement hole. 
Mining was completed in July 1971. Device 
emplacement was initiated on September 8, 
1971, and downhole activity commenced on 
October 13, 1971. Upon receipt of the requisite 
authority to conduct the test, stemming was 
initiated on October 27, 1971. Preparations 
then proceeded without interruption to the 
established first readiness time of 1100 hours, 
November 6, when the detonation occurred. 


Im. GROSS EFFECTS SUMMARY 


There has been no detectable release of 
radioactivity to the environment as a result 
of Cannikin. No large earthquake was trig- 
gered from the detonation. Teleseismically, 
the shock had a body wave magnitude of 7.0 
and a surface wave of Richter magnitude 5.8. 
Early run-up gage reports indicate that water 
wave production for Cannikin was essentially 
similar to Milrow. No anomalous wave ac- 
tivity was observed on telemetric records at 
Shemya and Amatignak or reported by field 
observers at more distant islands along the 
Aleutian Chain. Bioenvironmental effects 
were noticeable but were confined to the 
Island itself (See Section VI). Except for the 
perceptible tremor on Adak and the barely 
perceptible tremor on Shemya, no effects of 
any nature have been reported from any off- 
island location. 


IV. OPERATIONS 


D minus 1 and D-Day evacuation flights re- 
duced the on-island shot time population to 
242 persons. At 0200 hours on November 6, 
the Test Manager reported readiness to pro- 
ceed if weather conditions remained favor- 
able. This was consistent with alternatives 
discussed between the Manager, Nevada Op- 
erations Office, and the General Manager, 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. A weather 
briefing was conducted at 0400. Weather at 
shot time was as follows: 

A deep low pressure area centered near the 
Pribilof Islands and a high pressure area cen- 
tered near 44 North 160 East produced north- 
westerly winds and mostly clear skies in the 
Amchitka vicinity. Surface and low level 
winds aloft were from 300 degrees at 30-40 
knots. Air temperature was in the high 
thirties and low forties. Initial trajectories 
were toward the east-southeast, were ex- 
pected to curve southward after 24 hours, 
and then curve toward the west after 36 
hours. 

JTG 8.3 military support units participated 
as scheduled. All units were in position at 
shot time. Units consisted of the following: 

Aircraft 

2 EC—121 Air Controllers. 

2 WC-130 Trackers/Samplers. 

3 P-3 Surveillance. 

1 NC—135 Photo. 
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1 P-3 (Patrol Aircraft Standby Pool Track/ 
Adak). 

1 WC-135 (Standby—Long-Range Track- 
er/Anchorage). 

Ships 

1 Coast Guard Cutter—Sweep and Surveil- 
lance. 

2 Destroyers (Sweep and Surveillance). 

1 Landing Platform, Dock (LPD)—Standby 
in Northern Pacific. 

1 Destroyer Escort—Escort to LPD. 

Environmental Protection Agency person- 
nel were located on the U.S. Coast Guard 
cutter, the two U.S. Naval destroyers, and the 
two U.S. Air Force sampling aircraft. A Ca- 
nadian Government C—54 scientific aircraft 
which was to join the air array was unable 
to participate and had to return to Cold Bay, 
Alaska, due to icing and engine trouble. One 
contact was identified within the 50-mile 
warning area—a small American fishing ves- 
sel located in a bay on the eastern side of 
Semisopochnoi Island. This vessel was de- 
tected by the Coast Guard cutter on Novem- 
ber 4, 1971, and advised that she was safe 
at this location, but if she got underway 
she should head north and east to clear the 
area. The vessel was warned again on Novem- 
ber 6, 1971, prior to shot time and suffered 
no damage from the test. Readiness briefings 
were conducted during the week prior to 
D-Day to assure that all elements were on 
schedule and to review the developing 
weather conditions. On November 5, all sys- 
tems were ready and weather predictions for 
the following day looked favorable. There- 
fore, a shot time of 1100 hours was estab- 
lished for November 6. A final readiness re- 
view was made on D-Day at 0400 and up- 
dated hourly, commencing at H minus 3 
hours. No holds occurred during the count- 
down. 

V. CIVIL AFFAIRS 


Technical staff members of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency/Western Environ- 
mental Research Laboratory were located at 
population centers in the Aleutian Chain and 
Western Alaska commencing approximately 
one week prior to D-Day. These locations in- 
cluded Adak, Akhiok, Akutan, Atka, Attu, 
Belkofski, Chignik, Chignik Lagoon, Chignik 
Lake, Cold Bay, Faise Pass, Ivanof Bay, King 
Cove, Nikolski, Nelson Lagoon, Old Harbor, 
Pauloff Harbor, Perryville, Sand Point, 
Shemya, Squaw Harbor, St. George, St. Paul, 
and Unalaska. A communications conference 
call was established among EPA personnel at 
the above locations prior to the test to trans- 
mit local weather, sea conditions, and readi- 
ness status. This network was maintained 
throughout the immediate post-shot period 
in order that timely notification could be 
given in the event of any hazardous condi- 
tion (including unusually severe storm ac- 
tivity), Pursuant to earlier personal coordi- 
nation with the Governor of Alaska, a senior 
AEC representative and a senior EPA staff 
member were made available at the State 
House in Juneau commencing on D minus 1 
and were provided with current and detailed 
progress reports. Similarly, two AEC repre- 
sentatives were located in the City Manager's 
office in Kodiak. In addition to direct com- 
munications with Anchorage, they main- 
tained communications with EPA represent- 
atives located at both Akhiok and Old Har- 
bor, Alaska. The Mayor, the City Manager, 
Coast Guard Air Station Commander, a num- 
ber of other civil officials, and local residents 
were in the municipal building at shot time, 
No unusual incidents occurred and no effects 
of CANNIKIN were noted. 


VI. SCIENTIFIC PROGRAMS 

A. Device Diagnostics 
All classified experiments designed to 
measure the device performance recorded 
data. Preliminary examination of the records 
indicates that the desired information was 
obtained. The films and taped records will 

require detailed analysis. 
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B. Technical Documentary Photography 

Photo stations were established in the 
recording trailer park to record the behavior 
of the shock mounting systems. Additional 
stations were established to record possible 
fault motion. The NC-135 photographic alr- 
craft flew its mission as planned. Four runs 
to photograph sea otters were made pre- 
shot—two on the Bering side and two on the 
Pacific side. Five post-shot aerial mapping 
passes were made over surface ground zero. 
Radar positioning was good and, pending 
processing of film, all indications point to a 
successful mission. 

C. Geophones 

Geophones located around surface ground 
zero area continued to give occasional signals 
until H plus 37 hours, 54 minutes when col- 
lapse occurred. 


D. Seismic Program 


Seismometers, accelerometers, and other 
motion sensing instrumentation provided 
data at the Main Camp, the Control Point, 
and surface ground zero. Survey of the per- 
manent displacement in the vicinity of sur- 
face ground zero was being initiated at the 
time of this report. 

E. Water Wave Program 

All bottom displacement gages, run-up 
gages, and ocean bottom gages were installed 
by D minus 2. The charter vessel Pacific 
Apollo took up a station at the northwest 
corner of the island instead of its intended 
location because of the D minus 1 storm and 
its aftermath. Water was too shallow to 
deploy the surface follower. 

F. Marine Ecology 

Because of the storm and the resultant 
high seas, the marine fish-holding pens could 
not be set up in the ocean off surface ground 
zero, Instead, two pens were set in the har- 
bor, 15 kilometers southeast of surface 


ground zero. The University of Washington 


research vessel Commander took station at 
its intended holding position at the north- 
west corner of the island, 
G. Sea Otter Program 

Beach walks were conducted as scheduled 
on D minus 1 on both sides of the islands 
to look for evidence of pre-shot natural mor- 
tality of fish and mammals. On D-Day, pre- 
and post-shot photographic observations via 
aircraft were made. There has been no analy- 
sis as yet of these missions. 

H. Limnology and Freshwater Ecology 

During D minus 1, all cages were stocked 
and all planned samples taken. All instru- 
mentation was in place for the test. 
I. Radiological Safety Program (On Island) 

A total of 14 radiation monitors and 112 
stations of various types of environmental 
radiation monitoring units were positioned 
around the island. These stations include 
Remote Area Monitoring System (RAMS) 
units, air sampling units, and thermolu- 
minescent dosimeters. All on-island personnel 
were issued film badges for personnel dosim- 
etry. The RAMS units were positioned at 
surface ground zero, at the recording trailer 
park, and on a 2500’ are centered on surface 
ground zero. At zero time, all RAMS stations 
were operational. The initial shock caused 
three RAMS units to fail—one each on the 
arc, at the recording trailer park, and at 
surface ground zero. 


J. Radiological Monitoring (Off Island) 


Pre-shot background environmental sam- 
ples of air, soil, vegetation, water, snow, milk, 
and foodstuffs as available were collected 
throughout the Aleutian Chain and on the 
Alaska mainland. Similar post-shot samples 
are presently being collected for comparison. 
Fifteen air sampling stations were operated 
both pre- and post-shot in Nome, Unalakleet, 
Palmer, Anchorage, Bethel, King Salmon, 
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Kodiak, Homer, Seward, Cordova, Yakutat. 
Cold Bay, Sitka, Annette, and Dutch Harbor. 
Thermoluminescent dosimeter stations were 
also established pre-shot at all the air sam- 
pling stations. 
VII. DETAILED EFFECTS 
A. Surface Effects and Ground Motion 


Shot time acceleration at surface ground 
zero Was 15-20 G's with a displacement veloc- 
ity of 38 ft/sec. This motion did not collapse 
a steel frame building adjacent to surface 
ground zero which was used to protect cable 
reels from the weather while the device was 
being lowered and stemmed. As the Control 
Point 23 miles away, the displacement veloc- 
ity was 0.3 ft/sec with acceleration yet to 
be determined. The motion at the Control 
Point was described as a strong rolling one 
that lasted for about half a minute. On Adak, 
the motion was distinctly felt. On Shemya, 
some felt it and some did not. Even before 
collapse, there were numerous surface frac- 
tures in the tundra within a mile of surface 
ground zero. Some of these appear from the 
air to be fault displacement, Major rockfalls 
and surf slides occurred on the Bering side 
along a 12-000 foot strip of coast. These were 
of somewhat greater number and severity 
than expected. Intermittent falls and slides 
occurred on both coasts out to considerably 
larger distances, At about 38 hours after the 
detonation—0054 hours, November 8—the 
underground cavity collapsed. Initial survey 
shows the crater to be 60 feet deep with a 
radius of about 800 meters. The center is 375 
meters from surface ground zero on a bear- 
ing of 120 degrees true. 


B. Seismic Effects 


Cannikin produced a seismic signal with 
a body wave magnitude of 7.0 and a surface 
wave of Richter magnitude 5.8 and was de- 
tected worldwide. There was no large earth- 
quakes triggered as a result of Cannikin. 
Up until the time of cavity collapse, a high 
level of low magnitude seismic activity was 
observed, presumably aftershocks. These af- 
tershocks were of local origin and were not 
detected by the instruments at Adak and 
hence were of magnitudes less than 3.5. Cav- 
ity collapse produced a shock observable by 
instruments at least as far as mainland 
Alaska. Its surface wave Richter magnitude 
was about 5.4. Following collapse, aftershock 
activity ceased. The uplift of the coastline 
near Cannikin produced no observable 
water wave at the nearby islands of Rat, 
Semisopochnol, and Amatignak. On the other 
hand, several bays on the AmchitkKa coastline 
appear to have been set into oscillation, Fur- 
ther data reduction will be required before 
the amplitude of these oscillations or of any 
local water wave can be known. 


C. Bioenvironmental Effects 


All test time experiments were adversely 
affected by a severe storm on the day before 
the detonation. Marine experiments with 
fish-holding pens in the Bering Sea near 
surface ground zero could not be conducted 
because high seas prevented ship operations 
there. As a substitute, two pens were em- 
placed in Constantine Harbor, 15 kilometers 
from surface ground zero. The fish in these 
pens were not affected by the pressure wave 
since they were too far away. Similar live 
box experiments with freshwater fish were 
conducted in nine lakes located within two 
miles of surface ground zero. Although some 
stickleback and Dolly Varden were found 
dead in some of these live boxes after the 
detonation, it is believed that the cause of 
most of their deaths was wave action during 
the storm rather than the pressure pulse 
generated by Cannikin. Some fish were 
killed by being thrown out onto the banks 
of lakes or streams, but the number has not 
yet been determined. The surface fractures 
in the tundra and soil near surface ground 
zero have almost completely drained two 
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small lakes, and have partially drained three 
others. In these lakes, fish that were not 
stranded out of water survived. One stream 
was partially dammed by a tundra slump. 
The most obvious effects were the rockfalls 
and tundra slides along the Bering Coast. It 
appears that as a result of these, one pere- 
grine falcon eyrie (out of 20 on Amchitka) 
and about four bald eagle nesting sites (out 
of about 100 in recent use) were destroyed. 
The overall effect on bird populations will 
take time to determine. However, numerous 
rock ptarmigan, bald eagles, peregrine fal- 
cons, winter wrens, and other birds were 
observed after the shot in areas that suffered 
the greatest damage. These birds were ap- 
parently unharmed. Beach patrols have re- 
covered one severely injured sea otter and 14 
dead sea otters, four dead harbor seals (one 
injured seal was observed but could not be 
recovered), 17 dead birds (one greater scaup, 
9 harlequin ducks, 3 pelagic cormorants, 1 
horned grebe, 2 common murres, and 1 old- 
Squaw duck), and more than 250 dead fish 
(mostly greenlings). All of these were found 
in marine areas except for a greater scaup 
which was recovered from a freshwater lake. 
Most of the animals and birds recovered ap- 
peared to have been killed by forces produced 
by Cannikin. Many of the fish died because 
they were stranded out of water on the inter- 
tidal areas along the Bering Sea Coast. One 
common murre and one harlequin duck died 
from unknown causes. Two sea otters died 
from natural causes before the test. Freshwa- 
ter patrols during the same period found 
some three-spine stickleback and one Dolly 
Varden, undoubtedly killed by the Cannikin 
pressure pulse. These fish were recovered by 
seining in a lake located 1.5 kilometers from 
surface ground zero. (Similar mortalities 
were detected in two lakes after Milrow 
nuclear test in 1969.) Numerous live fish 
were recovered by this seining, so populations 
in this lake will undoubtedly recover. There 
were other freshwater mortalities but cause 
of death could not be definitely related to the 
storm on D minus 1 or to Cannikin. 


D. Radiation 


No radiation levels above pre-shot back- 
ground have been detected on Amchitka 
Island or any other location. 

VOI. EFFECTS ON SUPPORT FACILITIES 

A preliminary damage survey of support 
facilities on the island, excepting those at 
surface ground zero, was conducted on D- 
Day and D plus 1. Measures had been taken 
before CANNIKIN to protect those facilities 
most susceptible to damage from ground 
motion. As expected, only minor damage oc- 
curred. At the Main Camp near the south- 
east end of the island, several minor plumb- 
ing leaks were discovered and corrected. 
Water supply to the Main Camp was cloudy 
with suspended silt but this condition rep- 
resents only a minor inconvenience and is 
improving rapidly. The access road between 
the Main Camp and the Northwest Camp 
(Infantry Road) suffered minor damage at a 
few locations near surface ground zero. This 
road was open soon after the test, with in- 
structions given to those using it to pro- 
ceed with caution. The damaged portions of 
the road are being repaired and estimated 
completion is D plus five days. The access 
road off Infantry Road leading to the re- 
cording trailer park was also damaged. Re- 
pairs to this road are underway. The airfield 
and navigational facilities have been restored 
to operation and were given final FAA ap- 
proval at 1000 hours on D plus 1 day. 


Mr. Speaker, on November 15, Dr. 
James R. Schlesinger, the distinguished 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, appeared before the Subcommit- 
tee on Public Works of the Committee 


on Appropriations, House of Representa- 
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tives. Chairman Schlesinger briefed the 
members of that subcommittee on the 
Cannikin test. His prepared statement 
on the subject follows: 


STATEMENT BY DR, JAMES R, SCHLESINGER 


Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to have this 
opportunity today to report to the Commit- 
tee on three activities of the Atomic Energy 
Commission which recently have attracted 
considerable Congressional and public in- 
terest. 

These areas are: the proof test of the 
Spartan warhead for our Anti-Ballistic Mis- 
sile system which took place November 6 on 
Amchitka Island; the implementation of the 
Federal Court decision in the Calvert Cliffs 
case; and the work we are doing to carry out 
President Nixon’s policy of commercial dem- 
onstration of a fast breeder reactor by 1980 
to help meet the nation’s needs for clean 
energy. 

CANNIKIN 

First, let me discuss the Cannikin test on 
Amchitka. 

As you know, before that test was con- 
ducted there were a number of melodramatic 
statments concerning the possibility of Can- 
nikin triggering a major earthquake, causing 
a tidal wave, or otherwise resulting in sub- 
stantial environmental damage. Based on our 
extensive experience and our calculations, we 
were confident there would be no such disas- 
trous consequences, 
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I was present on Amchitka with my wife 
and two of my daughters when the Cannikin 
device was fired. Congressman and Mrs. Craig 
Hosmer also were there as was Congressman 
Or\ al Hansen. 

1 can report with pride that the Cannikin 
test appears to have been successful based 
on a quick look at the diagnostics, and we 
shoulc now be able to introduce the Spartan 
warhead into the weapons inventory within 
the appropriate deployment schedule, From 
the environmental standpoint, damage was 
minimal, There were no large earthquakes, 
no tidal waves, no releases of radiation. To 
date there are no indications of any signifi- 
cant environmental impact beyond the area 
of the immediate test site, and none was 
anticipated, 

As a matter of interest, it is possible that 
the nation may have received an unexpected 
benefit from the Cannikin test. Dr. E. R. 
Engdahl, a research physicist at the Palmer 
Seismological Observatory in Alaska, has 
stated the test may have provided informa- 
tion which will be useful in preventing spon- 
taneous earthquakes. Dr, Engdahl has sug- 
gested that explosions such as Cannikin 
could be used to relieve stresses in the 
earth's crust, thus minimizing the chances 
of a buildup which would result in an earth- 
quake. The matter merits further study by 
experts in seismology, both within the Com- 
mission and outside. 
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A MANDATE FROM THE PEOPLE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. ARCHER) is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us in public life who seek to carry out 
the wishes of the people have a golden 
opportunity to do so by getting behind 
this national right-to-work legislation, 
of which I am proud to be a cosponsor. 

We have no less than a mandate from 
the American people to pass this legis- 
lation as swiftly as possible. In fact, every 
reliable opinion poll ever taken on the 
subject shows that nearly two-thirds of 
the American people believe that union 
membership should be voluntary. 

The most recent, of course, is the poll 
taken for the National Right to Work 
Committee by the Opinion Research 
Corp., Princeton, N.J., which was re- 
leased—appropriately enough—on Labor 
Day 1971. That poll clearly showed that 
a national right-to-work law is favored 
by the American public by a 2-to-1 mar- 
gin, and this includes a majority of union 
members’ families. 

For the Recorp, I would like to insert 
the complete results of that poll. 


WHICH ONE OF THESE ARRANGEMENTS DO YOU FAVOR FOR WORKING IN INDUSTRY? 


Number of interviews 


Unwanted Wanted 


Aman can hold doesn't already 
a job whether or 
not he belongs 
to a union 


A man can get 
a job if he 
A man can get 
a job only if he 
already belongs 
to a union 


belong, but has 
to join after he 


is hired No opinion 


Total U.S. public. .._..._... 


18 to 29 years of age... _ 

30 to 39 years of age. 

40 to 49 year of age 

50 to 59 years of age. 

60 years or over ___- 

Less than high school complete.. 
High schoo! complete 


Some college. ...._. Sed bes beac cae hank eee es ee 


Professional... 
Managerial.. -- 
Chorical, sales.. 3 
Craftsman, foreman : 
Other manual, service... - 
Farmer, farm laborer 
Non-M tro; 
Rural___... 
Dy Reis Bey Sree ee 


Metro: 

50,000 to 999,999. 

1,000,000 or over . 
a a E EE ae E 
North-central. 


$5,000 to $6,999 
$7,000 to $9,999. 
$10,000 to $14,999. 


No children in household 
With children under 18 


Rent home 

Union members. 

Union families. _ 

Nonunion families 

Political affiliation: 
Democrat... 
Republican... 
Independent.. 


OCF UNMK- NN Aa AWU =| 


= ren | 
o wnwogoa vaou ve l pyi ~ 


swa WE AWEMEWNHSWwWNnSaganweew re 
UNO CeSONSPONNDMSSDHUNCUOND 


In addition, support for the proposi- 
tion that a man can hold a job whether 
or not he belongs to a union (the ques- 
tion asked of those being polled) clearly 
cuts across party lines. A solid majority 
of the Republicans, Democrats and In- 
dependents agreed on this. 


One of the earliest polls on the sub- 
ject was taken by the American Institute 
of Public Opinion in 1957. It asked Amer- 
icans if they would vote for a law stip- 
ulating that each worker has a right 
to hold his job in a company, no matter 
whether he joins a labor union or not. 


A whopping 63 percent of the American 
public said “Yes,” including 33 percent 
of union members. That latter figure, I 
might add, has since risen several per- 
centage points and only a bare majority 
of union members now say they favor 
compulsory unionism. 
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On many occasions the American peo- 
ple have spoken loudly and clearly in be- 
half of voluntary unionism. 

A nationwide survey released in 1966 
revealed that by a 63- to 25-percent 
margin the American people believed 
that Congress should pass a law mak- 
ing all union membership voluntary 
rather than compulsory. 

The American people are unimpressed 
by the union professionals’ so-called 
“free rider” argument. Sixty-six percent 
of them insisted that even though a 
worker benefits from a union, he should 
be allowed to decide for himself whether 
or not to join. As the Washington Daily 
News put it then: 

Public opinion polls indicates that most 
Americans oppose compulsory union mem- 
bership. 


In 1966 the Senate refused to shut off 
debate on the bill proposing repeal of 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act 
and it was ultimately laid aside. Signifi- 
cantly, a top public relations man for a 
major union was quoted at the time as 
saying: 

In public relations we're taught to evalute 
public opinion and adopt procedures con- 
sistent with the public interest. Every sur- 
vey I've seen, even the one taken among our 
own men, shows that the public is opposed 
to repeal of 14(b). Yet, Congress is being 
pressured into going against the public in- 
terest and abridging one of our basic free- 
doms: The individual’s freedom to choose. 


To borrow a phrase from our distin- 
guished Secretary of Labor, union profes- 
sionals in 1965 and 1966 were out of step 
with the rank-and-file. Indeed, they 
were out of step with the country as a 
whole. 

The AFL—CIO’s own poll on the sub- 
ject in 1966 showed this clearly. As an 
Associated Press feature described it: 

The report, based on the most extensive 
survey ever made among union members, 
concludes that labor leaders aren't talking 
the same language as their members on 
many political, economic and social issues .. . 
The union shop issue, the AFL-CIO’s top 
legislative goal until its defeat in Congress 
last year, “got practically no support” from 
the union members polled... 

That poll, the AP report continued: 
showed many union members disagreeing 
with AFL-CIO political endorsements, civil 
rights activities and legislative goals on So- 
cial Security, minimum wages, unemploy- 
ment insurance and workmen’s compensa- 
tion. The survey “showed only 35 percent 
supporting AFL-CIO policies” on some issues, 
said an informed source. 


AFL-CIO President George Meany has 
the only complete copy of that poll, which 
is tucked away in some carefully guarded 
file. It has yet to see the light of day. A 
particularly illuminating column on it by 
nationally syndicated columnist Ralph de 
Toledano has, however, just recently 
“seen the light of day.” I would like to 
insert it here for the RECORD: 

In WASHINGTON—GEORGE MEANY LEARNS THE 
‘Trurs—Anp Hiwes Ir 
(By Ralph de Toledano) 

For years, an embattled organization known 
as the National Right to Work Committee in- 
sisted that George Meany and the labor 
sachems of the mass unions not affiliated to 
the AFL-CIO did not represent the rank- 
and-file member. This was brushed aside as 
self-serving propaganda and ignored by sen- 
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ators and congressmen whose political ex- 
istence depends on the largesse of Big Labor. 

Then came the wage-price freeze last Au- 
gust—and while Mr. Meany screamed and 
threatened, the press began noticing that a 
preponderance of union members favored the 
President’s action. AFL-CIO public relations 
types indignantly denied this and com- 
plained that stories to the effect were part 
of an Administration drive to force a wedge 
between the rank-and-file and the labor 
leadership. 

At this point, Opinion Research, Inc., of 
Princeton, New Jersey—in my book, the most 
reliable of all polling outfits—conducted a 
nationwide survey which showed conclusively 
that Mr. Meany and the boys were in reality 
out of step with the dues payers. A majority 
of union families felt that Big Labor and its 
bosses did not represent them and had led 
the country down the road to runaway in- 
flation. But the Washington press corps, now 
guilt-ridden because it had dared to question 
Mr. Meany’s credentials, largely ignored the 
Opinion Research poll. 

There is more than a little significance to 
this recital of past history. For it has now 
been learned that Mr. Meany has been sup- 
pressing a survey on union member attitudes 
taken by the polling firm of John F. Kraft 
for the AFL-CIO. This poll, the largest and 
most intensive ever taken of union members, 
corroborates fully what the National Right to 
Work Committee, the post-freeze press, and 
Opinion Research have been saying. In fact, 
the extent of rank-and-file disagreement 
with the political, social, and economic posi- 
tions taken by the AFL-CIO is greater than 
many had believed. 

The AFL-CIO, which frequently fulminates 
against “suppressed” government reports, was 
so rocked by the results of the poll it had 
paid for that it worked mightily to keep the 
contents secret, Of more interest, however, 
has been Mr. Meany’s reactions to the find- 
ings. Not for a moment did he consider 
changing the policies opposed by those whose 
dues keep Big Labor’s outsize bureaucracy in 
groceries. Instead, the labor sachems decided 
to spend the dues payer’s money on Madison 
Avenue gimmicks to sell their program. 

Adding extravagance to injury, the AFL- 
CIO is working on plans to dig deeply into its 
treasury to finance 5-minute radio shows, 
television programs, and newspaper advertis- 
ing to convince the rank-and-file that Big 
Daddy is right and they are wrong. Since 
some 45 percent of union members voted in 
1968 the way George Meany and Big Labor 
told them not to, this will be quite a job— 
and you can be sure that some Madison Ave- 
nue public relations firm will make a pot of 
money out of it. 

But the Meany strategy goes beyond this. 
It is no secret in Washington that Mr. Meany 
and the labor members of the Pay Board plan 
to walk out unless they get just what they 
want and not an inch less. But with the only 
complete copy of the Kraft report in his 
pocket, Mr. Meany wants to make it look as 
if he is bending to the will of his member- 
ship when he makes his play at sabotaging 
the Administration’s economic policies. So 
the walk-out, according to present plans, will 
be staged after the AFL-CIO Executive Board 
holds its annual chicken-fry at Miami Beach 
in December. 

But this may present a problem. For it is 
Just possible that the entourage of labor re- 
porters who take the sunshine in Florida 
with Mr. Meany may raise the question: Who 
does the Executive Board represent? The 
answer, of course, is: Mr. Meany and the 
AFL-CIO bureaucracy. The rank-and-file 
did not elect the Executive Board. The rank- 
and-file, with very few exceptions, has al- 
most nothing to say about what men will 
hold union office—from business agent and 
up. In fact, in their palmiest days, the big- 
city machines of New York, Philadelphia, 
Hoboken, Chicago, and points east and west, 
never had it so good or so safe. 
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George Meany has been president of the 
AFL-CIO for decades—and woe unto the man 
who tries to challenge him. He has as much 
chance of success as a Chicago ward-heeler 
who tries to take on Mayor Richard Daley. 
The AFL-CIO has refined the “one man, one 
vote” principle to the point where the one 
man is George Meany and the one vote he 
casts is deciding. This is called “labor democ- 
racy"—which is as good a way of saying it as 
any. 

Another poll, conducted just this year, 
shows that union professionals continue 
to be out of step with those working men 
and women whom they purport to repre- 
sent. Released on September 25, by the 
Opinion Research Corp., it shows that 63 
percent of union families feel that union 
leaders have fallen down on their public 
responsibilities and poorly represent the 
interests of the working man. The same 
poll showed similar disenchantment with 
other goals arbitrarily set for the Na- 
tion’s workers by its so-called spokes- 
man. 

The question naturally arises: How do 
union officials maintain their grip on 
union members? The answer was summed 
up recently by Mr. De Toledano, who 
noted: 

Membership in most industries and in a 
majority of the states is compulsory, and if 
the rank-and-file attempts to withdraw, it 
can do so only if it is ready to give up its 
livelihood. 


Mr. Speaker, it is abominable that a 
practice such as compulsory unionism is 
even tolerated in our free society. Let the 
word go forth that we will respect the 
mandate of the people and enact this 
national right-to-work law. Let us have 
relief from this oppressive abuse of in- 
dividual freedom. Thank you. 


SOLUTION TO POLLUTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. ScHWENGEL) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr, SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been noted by a researcher on river pol- 
lution that in 10 seconds, 140 tons of 
U.S. soil is carried out to the sea by the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries. In 
24 hours, we lose over 2 million tons to 
the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Gulf of 
Mexico. This is our best soil, mostly from 
farm areas, that is going down the river 
and into the seas where it becomes to- 
tally inactive and where it will never 
be productive. Much of this soil stops in 
the river beds behind our dams where it 
also becomes unproductive and in addi- 
tion, becomes a hazard to our flood prob- 
lems. 

As long as this soil, or any part of it, 
hangs in balance in these waters, it is 
contaminated by pesticides and chemi- 
cals for weed control and by fertilizers. 
They can only ride into the water areas 
on particles of soil. Since we know how 
to keep this from happening through and 
with watersheds, why not give this the 
highest priority. This makes sense when 
we know we can do so much more with 
the dollars we will invest in the solution 
to pollution by way of the development 
of our small watersheds. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no real solution 
to the pollution of our water until we 
complete the small watershed programs 
in America. 
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REPORT ON RACISM IN THE US. 
MILITARY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from New York (Mrs. CHISHOLM) 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mrs. CHISHOLM. Mr. Speaker, the 
congressional black caucus has been 
conducting this week a full set of exten- 
sive hearings into the blatant racism 
which pervades and cripples the military 
of this Nation. Because of the apparent 
lack of concern for the welfare of black 
servicemen fighting for this country by 
both the House and Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committees, the black Members of 
this House feel compelled to remind the 
body of its duty to serve the interests of 
all, and to move on in spite of apparent 
congressional apathy. 

Today I am officially releasing the con- 
tents of the findings of my chief assist- 
ant, Mr. Thaddeus Garrett, Jr., who just 
3 months ago completed a 6-week fact- 
finding tour of American Air Force and 
Army bases in the NATO countries of 
Germany, Turkey, and Greece. 

The purpose of his report is not to pro- 
vide a comprehensive view of how the 
system of military justice functions, nor 
to return a blanket indictment against 
the U.S. military. It is rather expressly 
written to inform the public and the 
Congress of the “subtle” racism which 
has literally crippled and impaired the 
effectiveness of American troops in NATO 
countries. 

The subtle racism that pervades the 
military is a disease not easily recognized 
by many white commanders, who have 
risen through the ranks throughout the 
years, and consequently, is really some- 
what intangible. This discrimination has 
created an atmosphere which tolerates 
and generates an apparent disrespect for 
black officers as well as black noncom- 
missioned officers. 

Upon his return, Mr. Garrett presented 
both Congressman DELLUMS and me with 
a thorough briefing providing graphic 
illustration through tapings of direct tes- 
timony from black GI’s overseas, as well 
as photographs depicting conditions of 
stockades and base housing. 

While in these countries, Mr. Garrett 
served as the personal “eyes and ears” of 
the caucus, conducting extensive open 
and closed meetings with servicemen, as 
well as their commanders. He further 
met for nearly 3 hours with Gen. Michael 
Davison, the commander in chief of all 
U.S. forces in Europe, and as a result of 
his meeting was able to establish a direct 
line of communication, and I hope co- 
operation between the general and the 
congressional black caucus. 

The report follows: 


A REPORT ON RACISM IN THE U.S. MILITARY— 
OUR MEN ABROAD 
INTRODUCTION 

This report is a synopsis of some of the 
major findings of a six-week investigation of 
several United States air and army bases or 
compounds in Europe during July and Au- 
gust, 1971, by Thaddeus Garrett, Jr., Legis- 
lative Assistant to U.S. Representative Shirley 
Chisholm, chairman of the Congressional 
Black Caucus Military Affairs Committee. 

The purpose of this report is not to provide 
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a comprehensive review of how the system of 
military justice functions nor to return a 
blanket indictment against the U.S. military. 
It is rather expressly written to inform the 
public and the Congress of the “subtle” 
racism which has literally crippled and im- 
paired the effectiveness of American troops 
in NATO. countries. My specific mission car- 
ried me to bases in Germany, where the great 
bulk of racial tension exists, Turkey and 
Greece. 

The subtle racism that pervades the mili- 
tary is a disease not easily recognized by 
many white commanders who have risen 
through the ranks throughout the years, and 
consequently, is really somewhat intangible. 
This discrimination has created an atmos- 
phere which tolerates and indeed generates 
an apparent disrespect for Black officers as 
well as Black non-commissioned officers, and 
makes the life of a Black serviceman over- 
seas undesirable. For those who have been 
drafted off of the streets of our nation’s 
ghettos and thrown into a new and wholly 
foreign environment, the problems of ex- 
istence are even More compounded and com- 
plex. I further fear, after many discussions 
with those who sit in the seats of com- 
mand, that the explosiveness which prevails 
is made more serious by the amazing fact 
that many of those in command positions 
on all levels refuse to realize that even in 
a relatively controlled society as the military, 
racism can and does exist. When the refusal 
to acknowledge the existence of a problem 
occurs, the search for that problem’s solu- 
tion is even greater and more insurmount- 
able. 

There have been innumerable complaints 
from Black servicemen urging that the en- 
tire area of military justice, the NATO Sta- 
tus of Forces Agreement and how it affects 
American men in Europe be reviewed. The 
time has come for Congress to begin to ex- 
ert all due influence on the State Depart- 
ment and, in turn, on foreign governments 
which are U.S. allies in the NATO Alliance 
to begin to amend this agreement because 
some of our men, Indeed many of our men, 
have been literally “taken to the cleaners” 
by the courts in our NATO allied countries. 

There must be pressure from the top on 
down—pressure in the sense that there must 
be a firm commitment from all top military 
brass to the idea that discrimination in the 
United States military will not stand. It 
must be made clear to base commanders, 
to unit commanders, and to the top com- 
mand in Washington that the Congress will 
stay on top of all incidents of racial dis- 
crimination and will open up all channels 
for Black servicemen with complaints. Fur- 
ther it must be made very clear that Con- 
gress is going to take a stand against ap- 
palling conditions such as those in stock- 
ades and places of incarceration. 

The American people have vested their 
trust and only sure investigatory recourse in 
the Congress of the United States. This trust 
must be realized in the full usage of the 
constitutional power and responsibility of 
oversight. For too long now, the military has 
been allowed to exist as a closed and un- 
responding structure of government. While 
we have seen the enactment of landmark 
human and civil rights laws, we have closed 
our eyes to and diverted our attention from 
the basic rights which have long been denied 
and suffering which has too long been en- 
dured by these minorities who serve this na- 
tion in combat. This report seeks only to aid 
in the conveying to those in the positions of 
governmental power, the urgent and earnest 
plea of a tired, scorned, and unwanted Black 
serviceman wandering in a foreign land. 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


The quality of military justice which Black 
servicemen receive is, in an overwhelming 
number of cases, extremely poor. Confronted 
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by the discriminatory actions of both com- 
missioned and non-commissioned officers. 
there exists an increasing feeling of resent- 
ment and tension among Blacks, reinforcing 
the potential of this explosive situation. 

Black servicemen were quite open about 
their problems. They told of their impa- 
tience for action in their behalf and were 
quickly losing any faith that it would be 
forthcoming. They expressed total distaste 
for past congressional investigations and in- 
dicated their weariness of politicians who 
seek only to use the plight of the Black 
serviceman for their own political well-being. 
It is their belief that whenever a public in- 
quiry is conducted, military authorities send 
the men “into the fields” to keep them away 
from the investigators. 

In general, the feeling among Blacks sta- 
tioned in Europe is that military standards 
apply in different degrees to whites than to 
themselves and that these standards are more 
stringently enforced on Blacks than they 
are on whites, resulting in a disproportionate 
number of Blacks being held on bad conduct 
charges and occupying the stockades. This 
feeling of dissatisfaction does not stop with 
enlisted men. Black commissioned officers as 
well have expressed concern over the slow 
pace of Black advancement in the military. 

The general consensus among young 
Blacks is that the potential for violence is 
quite real. This, they admit, stems from 
their total frustration at the manner in 
which they have been treated and their 
hopelessness as to the prospects for change. 
Almost one hundred percent of the Blacks 
who met at mass meetings to discuss the 
conditions on their respective bases indi- 
cated a firm belief that the uniform code of 
military justice is discriminatorily applied. 

Military justice is divided into two levels— 
judicial and non-judicial. Judicial action is 
basically the court proceedings and involves 
many of the due process guarantees of the 
American judicial system. Non-judicial ac- 
tion concerns the administration of disci- 
pline at the company level.! In process, this 
practice, Blacks complained, is carried out 
in an arbitrary style, that company com- 
manders dispense punishment too loosely at 
their discretion. They felt that their basic 
constitutional rights were, to a large extent, 
being purposely ignored. 

A source of a number of grievances re- 
volves around the extensive usage of “arti- 
cle fifteens” and pre-trial confinements. 
Article Fifteen of the M.C.J. gives authority 
to the commanding officer to inflict non- 
judicial punishment on enlisted men for in- 
fringements of regulations. A serviceman has 
the option of a trial but invariably selects 
company imposed punishment to avoid court 
martial proceedings.? Blacks are convinced 
that white soldiers are either not punished 
or receive lesser punishment for the same 
offenses committed by Blacks. They told 
that, from personal observation, Blacks were 
receiving Article Fifteens at a greater rate 
than whites, in many instances because mili- 
tary standards were simply being applied ac- 
cording to color. This is borne out statisti- 
cally. They also believe that because Blacks 
fear the consequences of challenging white 
authority and because they lack adequate 
knowledge of the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice, they tend to accept Article Fifteen 
charges rather than pay to a greater degree 
for questioning the situation, This outright 
coercion hangs as a threat to those Blacks 
who seek to speak out. Many conveyed the 
pressures which have been applied. 

The following statistics show a dispro- 
portionate amount of special, general, and 
summary court-martials being given to 
Black servicemen. 


1 NAACP Report, p. 9. 
2 NAACP Report, p. 9. 
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1971 UCMJ PUNISHMENT ! 


Black 
Number 


White 


Number 


Month Percent Percent 


i a | courts- 
martial: 


1 Provided by Gen. William Coaft, Third Armored Division, 
Frankfurt, Germany. 


Pre-trial confinement is often arbitrary and 
discriminating in its application to Blacks. 
Individuals can be confined for thirty days 
without being formally charged. If authori- 
ties desire to extend the confinement of an 
individual the permission of the officer exer- 
cising general court-martial jurisdiction 
must be obtained.* This procedure is often 
done by phone call and the confined service- 
man is therefore denied the chance to enter 
a statement opposing this extension. Black 
servicemen told of cases where Blacks, who 
had already been confined for several months, 
were still awaiting the preferment of formal 
charges. They claimed that many Blacks in 
pre-trial confinement are innocent—that 
they were being framed merely because they 
are Black or because they have openly spoken 
out against military policies. They also re- 
vealed that they knew of several cases off- 
hand where delays for trial had already 
reached as much as six months. 


SOLDIERS HELD IN PRETRIAL CONFINEMENT 


Average 
number of Percent 
prisoners t black 


t Black and white, in confinement for any reason. 
3 NAACP Report, p. 15, 


The system of administrative discharge is 
also felt to be arbitrarily imposed upon Black 
servicemen. The NAACP Report and military 
case files reveal that Black veterans, particu- 
larly ex-Marines, feel that they have been 
given other than honorable discharges on the 
basis of race, often because they overtly 
challenged discriminatory practices while in 
the service. The NAACP Report stated that 
Blacks receive 45% of all the discharges is- 
sued below the category of honorable. This 
includes the entire armed services. 


3 NAACP Report, page 14. 
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Black servicemen profoundly distrust legal 
counsel available to them—be it military or 
civillan. There is a general complaint about 
the exorbitant cost of retaining civilian law- 
yers. At Chakmali Air Force Base in Turkey, 
Blacks complained that good lawyers were 
being discouraged by the command from tak- 
ing cases, The same grievance was voiced at 
Mannheim and Frankfurt Bases in Ger- 
many—that lawyers are not really free to 
take cases because of pressure put on them 
through the idea that their career would be 
jeopardized by defending a Black and there- 
fore, offending the command. Thus, because 
of a genuine lack of trust and confidence in 
lawyers, especially those supplied by the mili- 
tary, Blacks are unfamiliar with the alterna- 
tives open to them and consequently, suffer 
injustices which they do not merit, 

At all European bases visited, Black service- 
men reported that Blacks are treated with 
utter contempt by whites in the stockades. 
They also told that Blacks dominate the 
cell blocks because whites generally receive 
lesser sentences. Many times, it was reported, 
Blacks are put into the stockades after hav- 
ing been provoked into a fight by being called 
degrading names or just by having insults 
thrown at them by whites on the base and 
off. Relative to treatment in the stockades, 
Blacks spoke of times when they were severely 
beaten by guards for no reason at all and 
then denied medical attention. Some were 
sure that they had been beaten on orders 
from the command. Others spoke of times 
when, because of total frustration at seeing 
fellow Blacks being mistreated right before 
their eyes, they broke down and cried. At 
Mannheim, Germany, one Black soldier Pvt. 
James Mathews, 440th Signal Batallion, re- 
lated the following incident: 

“I have just been released from Mannheim 
Confinement Center—about a month ago. 
While in the stockade—I was placed in the 
box for causing a disturbance. There was no 
disturbance, I have proof to the fact. I was 
put in the box and wet with a hose. I don't 
know the exact amount of pressure the hose 
contained but it is said to be five hundred 
pounds of pressure. I’m not sure to this fact. 
They soaked me and my cell partner with 
the hose and left us in there for two days 
to lay in the water in our wet clothes—no 
beds, nothing. We stayed there. We asked for 
medical treatment. The medical man came 
around. They gave us no kind of help what- 
soever. They asked us if we were okay. This 
is their daily routine—to ask if you're okay. 
If you're not, they'll come later on and see. 
That’s all. I was sick. I told no one because 
I knew nothing would be done about it. For 
two days, this happened on a Friday, I didn’t 
have any help until Monday when some 
NCO’s came around ... most of my time in 
Mannheim stockade, I was kept in the box 
for small things. Some I never did. Private 
guards put me in the box who had no rank, 
no authority. They threw me in the box and 
just said, “Well, you can talk to the sergeant 
in the morning.’ Sergeant (James) Witcher 
is responsible for the whole incident. He is a 
Sergeant at the stockade. He has beaten pris- 
oners in the stockade, Black prisoners. He has 
beaten whites also. But the whites are most 
likely scared to tell of the incidents because 
of Sargeant Witcher ... my Unit, which is 
440th Signal, is commanded by Colonel (name 
inaudible, possibly Colonel Herb). The situ- 
ation with (this Colonel) and the Blacks has 
been critical ... (he) has sent every Black 
I know that has stood up to him straight 
directly to Mannheim Confinement Center 
... he has just today transferred about three 
Blacks out of the company who he could not 
get out any other way. "a4 

The following statistics exemplify the con- 


‘Interview with Private James Mathews, 
Mannheim, Germany. 
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dition of over-representation by Blacks in 
the stockades. 


STOCKADE POPULATION, 3D ARMORED DIVISION, 
FRANKFURT, GERMANY, 1971 


Black White Others 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 


1 Provided by Gen. Wm, Craft, 3d Armored Division, Frankfurt 
Germany. 


This incident is only one example of unjust 
military standards and tactics which Blacks 
and whites must fear while in service to their 
country. The crux of the problem obviously 
lies with those who have the authority to 
take appropriate action. The strength of mili- 
tary leadership, in many cases, is at a very 
low level. Pains must be taken to correct this 
condition. 


PROMOTION AND EMPLOYMENT 


Military promotion and hiring practices are 
of great concern to Black servicemen. Point- 
ing to the scarcity of Black officers and Blacks 
in high ranking jobs, they suggested that dis- 
crimination is prevalent among those with 
the authority to hire, fire, promote, and de- 
grade. Black officers, almost all of whom are 
older, lack rapport with younger Blacks and 
are considered tokens and pawns of the mili- 
tary and tangible incentives and divisible re- 
wards for Black servicemen, It is felt that 
they offer little help. 

At Athenai Air Base in Athens. Greece, 
Blacks expressed a firm belief that perform- 
ance reports and qualifications test scores 
were being purposely altered or inexplicably 
lost in personnel offices, giving whites priority 
in Base employment. They said that many 
Blacks assigned to positions are not given the 
actual power and authority that normally ac- 
company the jobs. Blacks also feel that they 
are not being given jobs which provide ade- 
quate exposure to areas which give a greater 
base for future tests for better jobs. When 
they apply for jobs, Blacks noted that they 
are heavily scrutinized and often declared in- 
eligible for employment, whereas whites 
who frequently have lesser qualifications, are 
reviewed somewhat superficially and given 
more priority. 

Blacks at Mannheim, Germany, were also 
concerned about discrimination in employ- 
ment opportunities. One serviceman said 
that when Blacks apply for jobs, they are 
often told that, “we don’t have any open- 
ings,” “we don’t need this,” “we don’t need 
that,” “we can’t use you,” or “we're over- 
strengthed.” When complaints are filed about 
these conditions, the same excuses are given. 
In his Division, this serviceman reported 
that there is not a single Black in personnel 
management, processing, financing, or record- 
ing, and that whites who were no more quali- 
fied than Blacks are now holding these po- 
sitions, 

Another serviceman told that upon re- 
turning from leave, he found that he had 
been replaced at his job in the base gymna- 
slum, even though he had the qualifications 
and experience necessary for the job. He was 
offered no explanation for his dismissal. 

A related incident, at the Mannheim Com- 
pound, involyed the firing of a Black who 
also worked in the base gymnasium, He was 
told that a school major in physical educa- 
tion was needed for his particular job. Two 
whites were hired in his place. One of the 
whites had a major in English and the other 
a major in industrial arts; both having mi- 
nors in physical education. A Black with a 
physical education major and two years of 
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teach: experience behind him, who was a 
pee of the Division, was never considered 
for the job. 

Relative to promotion policies, the Third 
Armored Division at , Germany, 
set forth that “All of the Command will be 
given equal opportunity and treatment irre- 
spective of race, religion, or ethnic or na- 
tional origin. Every man will be judged on 
the basis of his job knowledge, his job per- 
formance, his on-duty and off-duty conduct 
as a soldier. Every member of the Division 
will be given equal opportunity to compete 
for promotions and privileges...” Yet, 
Black servicemen revealed that they knew of 
cases where Blacks had been in the service 
for a year or more and still had the rank 
with which they started. They claimed that 
when Blacks are up for promotion, in too 
many cases efficiency ratings are changed on 
orders from the Command by those who 
have access to the files. The following statis- 
tics show a clear discrepancy between what 
is military policy and what is actual fact. 


1971 PROMOTIONS—3D ARMORED DIVISION 


Blacks Whites 


Num- 
ber 


um- 
ber Percent Percent 


22 7 182 
22 > 238 


49 A 341 
32 k 209 


1 Provided by 3rd Army Division, Frankfurt—General Craft. 


In these two months, April and May, 1971, 
of 1095 promotions, the Third Armored Di- 
vision, Frankfurt, only 125, or less than 
11.2%, were awarded to Blacks. 


Blacks 
Number Percent Number 


Caucasians 


Percent 


1971 PROMOTIONS—AVERAGE TIME IN GRADE BEFORE 
PROMOTION 


Blacks 
(months) 


Caucasians 
(months) 


Note: These tacts are self-explanatory. 


ENLISTED PERSONNEL BY GRADE 
[Compiled Dec, 31, 1970) 


Blacks Others Total 


63, 249 
11, 242 
566, 898 
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It is rather clear from these statistics that 
the military practices discrimination in its 
promotion policy. It is the objective of the 
United States and therefore the United 
States military to ensure freedom and equal- 
ity for its citizens. Yet, the military openly 
defies this standard. Frustration and resent- 
ment is felt by low ranking Blacks who be- 
lieve that they have either been denied or 
not considered for jobs which have been of- 
fered to and filled by whites with similar or 
lesser qualifications. The result is a further 
breakdown in Black-White relationships on 
the base. With such open discrimination and 
lack of satisfactory action on the part of 
those in power, Blacks feel a growing aliena- 
tion towards the military. 


SOCIAL AND CULTURAL PROBLEMS 


American military social values place a 
great deal of emphasis on individual and in- 
herited characteristics and membership in a 
community or group. The military has seem- 
ingly categorized its servicemen into social 
classes, and in the process has denied the 
Black serviceman the right to his own life 
style. Cultural aspirations have been re- 
pressed. The very things which serve to 
arouse group awareness—special and per- 
sonal names, dress, and mores—have been 
racially insulted. Through social embarrass- 
ment and intimidation, Blacks, have, in es- 
sence, been denied human dignity. In the 
United States and overseas, through both 
personal interviews and letters, they have 
expressed repeated complaints about the dis- 
criminatory practices of Whites and local 
civilians on and off base. They feel anger 
yet they feel apprehensiveness. 

Thus, immense problems lie in this area. 
One Black soldier at the Mannheim Com- 
pound, Pfc, Donald Barbar, reported that 
Blacks there are already talking in terms of 
revolution and that some type of violence is 
inevitable, that they just do not care any- 
more. He also said that Blacks are often 
reprimanded for gathering in groups of more 
than three at a time, that, at times, they have 
gone out into the woods in the early morning 
hours just so they would be able to con- 
verse privately. Sometimes, when they are 
discussing subjects such as Black History, 
officers have been critical and have ordered 
an end to the discussion, Rather clearly, this 
is an overt denial of the constitutional free- 
doms of speech, association, and privacy. 

In Greece, at Athenai Air Base, Black serv- 
icemen indicated that they are particularly 
resentful of the fact that the base hospital 
frequently refuses to admit Blacks and give 
to them full medical services, to which they 
are surely entitled. They complained of the 
lack of beauty parlor service, of Black enter- 
tainment, of discrimination in Greek bars 
and clubs, and that after they made these 
conditions known to the base commander, 
no satisfactory action was taken to alleviate 
the problem. After having reviewed the serv- 
ices available at Athenai, these complaints 
held apparent validity. 

At Chakmali Air Force and Army Base in 
Turkey, there were complaints that neither 
Black literature nor periodicals were pro- 
vided in either the PX or the Base library, 
which the total unit helps to fund. This 
situation, in fact, was found to be most 
common throughout our bases in Europe. 
Furthermore, the Base made no response in 
any way to the many requests that Black 
literature be provided, There was also testi- 
mony of discrimination in intramural sports, 
especially in the procedure used to set up 
teams and rules for eligibility to participate. 
Base entertainment is subsidized by a gen- 
eral fund—paid into by all servicemen. How- 
ever, on almost every base visited, there is a 
lack of opportunity for Blacks to plan for 
the dispersal of such program funds. 

At Mannheim, too, grievances were voiced 
over racism practiced by both Germans and 
White Americans. Blacks complained of seg- 
regated bars and other places of accommoda- 
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tion, that it is impossible for them to social- 
ize except at the base, and that, for the most 
part, their grievances fall on deaf ears and 
undue procrastination. Often, a complaint 
registered will never reach anyone with the 
authority to take action. Relative to appear- 
ance, Blacks claimed that they are being 
deprived the right to wear an Afro-style 
haircut, thus depriving them of personal 
freedom and happiness. They also pointed 
to the lack of any real effort to obtain Black 
entertainment. They spoke of only two clubs 
in the city which are open to Blacks and 
even in these places, they felt an uneasy at- 
mosphere and overwhelming tension. They 
were usually stared at, and have been the 
targets of sarcasm and mockery by others. 
One Black serviceman told of the following 
incident at a Frankfurt club: 

“About nine Black servicemen approached 
the entrance of a nightclub which had a 
sign on its door reading “Admittance for 
Members Only.” When they knocked on the 
door, a man answered it and, without provo- 
cation, threatened to call the police. The 
servicemen insisted that they had done 
nothing wrong and that other people, who 
were not members, were entering. They were 
then told that a coat and tie were necessary 
for admittance. After observing others enter- 
ing and seeing that this was not the case, 
they were told that the club was overcrowded 
and that members only were being admitted 
at the time. This also proved to be false. 
After a short while and without using force, 
these Black servicemen went inside. Im- 
mediately, they were remarks about "colored 
boys.” With tension building and violence 
imminent, the Black servicemen, wanting 
to avoid trouble, left. At the base, they re- 
ported the incident to Lt. Col. Porter, the 
Base Commander, who was somewhat indif- 
ferent. They tried to reach another colonel 
but were denied the opportunity. Their 
grievances went unheard and subsequently, 
nothing was ever done about the situa- 
tion.” 

I personally visited this club and found 
the owner to be in command of a hostile 
and condescending attitude toward Blacks. 

Besides complaining about the lack of a 
direct line of communication to the Base 
Commander about Black problems, Black 
servicemen also made mention of the fact 
that “soul” food was not provided and in 
particular, that they were explicitly ordered, 
time and time again, to refrain from using 
the Black power salute, something they con- 
sider to be a personal means of communica- 
tion and unification. They spoke of being 
treated in terms of “they all are the same,” 
“they all do this,” “they all do that.” 

Other complaints revolved around repri- 
mands for length of hair—such as being put 
on “KP” detail. Blacks were especially dis- 
turbed about being told not to listen to or 
play soul music. In one instance, they re- 
ported that the commanding officer ordered 
them to shut off soul music, though it was 
bothering no one when later on, white serv- 
icemen, who were throwing liquor bottles out 
windows and blasting music, were not even 
given so much as a warning. 

It was found in Germany especially that 
very often base commanders over-react to 
the gathering of Blacks. There is a definite 
parallel to situations of this nature that 
exist in our own cities with police over- 
reaction. One night, upon being alerted that 
a riot was to take place in Hanau, Germany, 
I spent the entire night going in and out of 
bars talking with both white and black serv- 
icemen. I found that the real stimulus to 
any outbreak of violence was the over-abun- 
dance of military police on the streets, There 
must have been five MP’s or more per black 
soldier in bars and clubs. Many of the white 
MP’s were not wearing name plates. Black 
servicemen told me that the absence of a 
name plate (the wearing of which is Army 
regulation) prohibited them from being able 
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to report an MP if such a case arose. This 
type of experience serves as a clear example 
of a prevailing harassment which very often 
can ignite serious conflict and confrontation. 

Discrimination is also present in on and 
off base housing conditions, It particularly 
affects married black servicemen who are 
provided with small allowances for depend- 
ents. On base housing is predominantly re- 
stricted to those with the rank of E-5 or 
above. Since blacks are disproportionately 
represented in these ranks, there exists an 
enormous problem among blacks when it 
comes to seeking housing off the base. In ad- 
dition to this, when they search for off base 
housing, they run into the same type of 
racial practices which exist on the base. They 
reported having to pay more than white 
servicemen do for the same unit. Frequently, 
they are simply denied housing even though 
there are vacancies. 

Black servicemen complain that the mili- 
tary has done literally nothing to alleviate 
the situation. Some military housing offices 
have turned their backs to the problem, giv- 
ing it no acknowledgement of existence. They 
have continued to list places of residence 
which they know to be discriminating, know- 
ing that this is in violation of military regu- 
lations. This indifferent attitude on the part 
of military authorities has only served to per- 
petuate the entire problem of racism in the 
military. 

Black women teachers reported having dif- 
ficulty finding placement, One elementary 
school in Frankfurt has approximately sev- 
enty teachers, only three of which are Black. 
A lack of Black administrators in the schools 
was also indicated. Only one was said to be 
known in Heidelberg. In Weisbaden schools, 
there were complaints about the miniscule 
usage of Black studies materials. Elementary 
schools receive them yet fail to make use of 
them, while high schools do not receive these 
materials at all. Regulations concerning this 
matter state “may teach” rather than “must 
teach,” In other words, schools have the op- 
tion of whether or not to accept the Black 
studies program. 

Letters from Black servicemen indicate 
that the situation is comparable at bases in 
the United States. Blacks at Minot Air Force 
Base in North Dakota wrote that a big prob- 
lem is hair length and methods of regu- 
lation enforcement and cite as an illustration 
of the issue, the following example. 

Recently, pictorial guides were distrib- 
uted on the base displaying the way blacks 
would be permitted to wear their hair. Im- 
mediately, there was discontent and con- 
structive effort on the part of Black air- 
men to change the situation. Yet, it persisted. 
To further press the standards, “roving 
patrols” were initiated. Composed of a com- 
missioned officer, a non-commissioned offi- 
cer, and a photographer; their responsibility 
was to seek out violators, photograph them, 
and prosecute them.5 

This gives rise to questions. “Is the roving 
patrol a repressive and oppressive concept?” 
“Does the right to be refused to be photo- 
graphed exist?” “Does this restrict the free- 
dom to privacy in personal appearance?” 
Rather obviously, the answers here are all 
definitely “yes.” 

These are merely a few of the examples 
which “typify” the sort of freedom Black 
servicemen are permitted in pursuing their 
life style. They are required to protect the in- 
tegrity of democracy and the cultural values 
of those here in America and those abroad. 
Yet, they themselves lack the very benefits 
of these concepts. Military life has exten- 
Sively deprived its Black servants the right 
to lead a normal life. 


NATO STATUS OF FORCES AGREEMENT 
The jurisdictional authority of the NATO 
Status of Forces Agreement is presently be- 
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ing questioned regarding the cases of Pri- 
vates Bernard Tucker and Nathaniel Holmes. 
A review of NATO-SOFA reveals the follow- 
ing information: 

A. The guarantees under Article VII, Sec- 
tion IX: 

This particular section pertains only to 
those men who have been tried in a for- 
eign court. “Whenever a member of a force 
or civilian component or a dependent is 
prosecuted under the jurisdiction of a re- 
ceiving state, he shall be entitled: 

1. To prompt and speedy trial; 

2, To be informed, in advance of trial, 
of the specific charge or charges made 
against him; 


3. To be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; 

4. To have compulsory process for obtain- 
ing witnesses in his favor, if they are within 
the jurisdiction of the receiving state; 

5. To have legal representation of his own 
choice for his defense, or to have free or as- 
sisted legal representation under the condi- 
tions prevailing for the time being in the 
state; 

6. If he considers it necessary, to have the 
services of a competent interpreter; and 

7. To communicate with a representative 
of the government of the sending state and, 
when the rules of the court permit, to have 
such representative present at his trial.” ¢ 

B. In the same treaty: “The receiving state 
and sending state shall assist each other 
in the carrying out of all necessary investi- 
gations into offenses, and in the collection 
and production of evidence, including the 
seizure and, in proper cases, the handing over 
of objects connected with an offense,” 5 

Privates Tucker and Holmes were con- 
victed of the attempted rape of a German 
girl in December, 1970. They were sentenced 
to three years in jail. While their case was 
on appeal, Tucker and Holmes left Germany. 
This took place during the first week in June, 
1971. They flew to the United States and en- 
listed the assistance of Representative Shir- 
ley Chisholm. They voluntarily surrendered 
to the Pentagon on June 9, 1971. 

The trial of Tucker and Holmes was in 
direct and clear violation of NATO-SOFA, 
Article VII, Section IX, in the following re- 
spects: 

A. Tucker and Holmes were denied the 
right to a prompt and speedy trial. The al- 
leged offense occurred on July 4 or 5, 1970. 
Trial was held in December, 1970. 

B. Tucker and Holmes requested certain 
witnesses who said they would testify in 
their defense. They were told by authorities 
that they would fare better if they had fewer 
witnesses. Material witnesses departed Ger- 
many in the ensuing weeks. The United 
States representatives had a responsibility 
to (1) flag the potential witnesses or (2) in 
the alternative, to request that they be 
returned to Germany from the States if 
these witnesses were still under military 
jurisdiction, or if these potential witnesses 
were no longer members of the armed forces, 
to seek them out and inform them that 
Tucker and Holmes had requested their pres- 
ence and would be willing to finance their 
trip back to Germany. 

C. Tucker and Holmes were denied legal 
representation of their own choice for their 
defense, Both men requested that they be 
represented by an American civilian attor- 
ney. Yet, they were told that Americans were 
not permitted to practice in German courts 
and that the Army would pay for a German 
attorney to represent them. Tucker and 
Holmes, not being learned in the German 
language, requested that this argument be 
presented to both American authorities and 
the German Court. They assumed their Ger- 
man attorney had done so. In sum, they 
were denied the right to have legal represen- 
tation of their own choice. 
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D. Tucker and Holmes were denied the 
right to be confronted with witnesses against 
them. The German court allowed a United 
States Army CID agent to testify that one 
of the alibi witnesses who was no longer in 
Germany had told him that Holmes had told 
this potential witness to say that both he 
and Tucker were playing monopoly on the 
night of the alleged incident. The Judge 
asked the CID agent if he had this in writ- 
ing. The CID agent did not. However, the 
German court considered this testimony in 
its finding of guilt. Tucker and Holmes were 
not given the opportunity to confront this 
witness. That is, their alibi witness, now 
allegedly turned government witness. 

During the course of the trial, the Ger- 
man court ordered Tucker and Holmes and 
all Black spectators to be removed from the 
courtroom because of the alleged fear of the 
“victim” to testify in their presence. Con- 
fronting a witness implies the right to be 
physically present to hear as well as rebut 
the testimony. 

E. Tucker and Holmes were granted an 
interpreter. Yet, from time to time, they 
were not aware of what was being said be- 
cause parts of the testimony were being lost 
in the translation. An American lawyer 
would have made matters a great deal sim- 
pler. On June 10, 1971, Tucker and Holmes 
were placed in pre-trial confinement at Fort 
Belvoir, Virginia, on AWOL charges, These 
charges were not read to Tucker and Holmes 
and no immediate action was taken to try 
them for the offense or dismiss the charges, 
which is a requirement of the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice. On the same day, they 
were granted a temporary restraining order 
prohibiting the Secretary of Defense from 
sending them back to West Germany. Again, 
on the same day, Tucker and Holmes were 
charged with willfully disobeying a lawful 
order of a superior commissioned officer to 
remain in West Germany. They were not in- 
formed of the charges until October 14, 1971. 

On June 23, 1971, and again on July 16, 
1971, Tucker and Holmes demanded speedy 
trial. This was denied. On July 6, 1971, au- 
thorities extended the pre-trial confinement 
order beyond the original thirty day period. 
A request for speedy trial was made again on 
September 13, 1971. Again, this request was 
denied. Thus, attempts to demand speedy 
trial have been met with futility. 

Military Counsel for Tucker and Holmes 
petitioned for a writ of habeas corpus from 
the Court of Military Appeals and reqeusted 
the Court show cause why they should not be 
released. In its reply to the order to show 
cause, the Court saw fit to deny the release 
of Tucker and Holmes even though: 

1, Tucker and Holmes have been kept in 
pre-trial confinement despite numerous re- 
quests for a speedy trial or dismissal of 
charges. 

2. Tucker and Holmes have been impris- 
oned longer than the time they would have 
served for the AWOL charges which have 
been preferred against them. 

3. On the basis of the conduct of Tucker 
and Holmes in appealing to military and 
civillan authorities for a speedy trial, there 
is every indication that they would not flee 
military or civilian jursdicton. 

Under the NATO Status of Forces Agree- 
ment, the District Court for Washington, 
D.c., though it has granted a temporary 
order prohibiting the return of Tucker and 
Holmes to West Germany, believes that juris- 
diction in this case belongs to the German 
court in which Tucker and Holmes were 
tried. Yet, the fact that pre-trial confinement 
has been extended by the U.S. Army implies 
acceptance of jurisdiction and therefore 
should immediately grant trial to Tucker and 
Holmes in the United States. Army Regula- 
tion 190-4, paragraph 1-3D(3) states: 

“Pre-trial confinement in excess of thirty 
days will be permtited only when personally 
approved in each instance by the officer exer- 
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cising general courtmartial jurisdiction over 
the command which ordered the investiga- 
tion of the alleged offense .. .” 

Thus, Tucker and Holmes must be tried 
at once or charges be dismissed. Otherwise, 
the extension of pre-trial confinement is 
illegal and Tucker and Holmes should imme- 
diately be released. What this all amounts to 
is preventive detention. Pre-trial confine- 
ment without any attempt to secure trial is 
unlawful. There is no reason why Tucker 
and Holmes cannot be tried in the United 
States for all the existing charges against 
them. The United States military has exer- 
cised its jurisdiction over the case simply 
by extending pre-trial confinement. The 
NATO Status of Forces Agreement does not 
pertain to the existing charges against Tuck- 
er and Holmes. Since it is irrelevant to the 
case, speedy trial should be granted at once. 
As of the printing of this report, the Court 
of Military Appeals has denied their petition 
for habeas corpus. The Federal Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia, has 
rendered no decision as to whether or not 
the District Court has jurisdiction to con- 
sider the fairness of Tucker and Holmes’ 
trial pursuant to the guarantees to the NATO 
Status of Forces Agreement. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


At the out-set, it should be noted that the 
attitude and spirit of General Michael 8. 
Davison, the new Commander-in-Chief of 
United States forces in Europe, are both com- 
mendable and encouraging. In a two hour 
private session with the General, a forthright 
and frank discussion was held on possible 
co-operative moves that should be made on 
both our parts, to initiate solutions and 
remedies to discrimination. The General 
agreed that a basic first step must be a bold 
and firm commitment, from the top com- 
mand both in Washington and in the field 
in order to eliminate prevailing racism—and 
a thorough follow-through with command 
dictates, 

No one commander nor legislative body 
can produce a full recipe for curing a social 
and human cancer which has existed for 
decades in such a closed establishment as the 
United States Military. However, there are 
certain first steps which must be taken in 
order to make real many years hence, the 
possibility of a racist-free and effective mill- 
tary. Further, at this critical point it is 
highly important that we recognize the ur- 
gency with which Black servicemen have 
carried their plight to Washington, and the 
real potential for open hostility and vio- 
lence both on bases and in the surrounding 
civillan communities at home and abroad. 

Thus, the following recommendations are 
offered and urged for immediate considera- 
tion and implementation: 

1. A complete review of the Military Code 
of Justice both by the Department of De- 
fense and the Armed Services Committees of 
the U.S. House of Representatives and Senate. 

2. The establishment of the position of 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Equal 
Opportunity. 

3. The establishment of the position of 
“Special Assistant for Equal Opportunity” 
to be placed under the direct and immediate 
command of the Secretary of Defense, the 
Secretaries of each branch of the service, as 
well as the Chief-of-Staff of each branch. It 
is imperative that this assistant maintain 
quick and open access to those men in the 
top command in the defense structure. 

4. The commencement of investigatory 
hearings by the Armed Service Committees of 
the House and Senate into the N.A.T.O. 
Status-of-Forces Agreement with specific 
emphasis on those provisions affecting our 
maintainance in the Federal Republic of 
West Germany. That provision which pro- 
vides for “exclusive jurisdiction” or custody 
over American military personnel must be 
fully scrutinized and altered. 
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5. The immediate establishment by com- 
mand order (as has been agreed by General 
Davison) of Human Relations Councils on 
every American Military base in Europe as 
well as the United States. These councils are 
a necessary first step, and should refiect a 
broad cross-section of base life as well as 
administration in their composition. 

6. A stepped-up recruitment campaign 
within the military and in co-operation with 
our nation’s law schools for the placement 
of more Black legal officers in the Judge 
Advocate General’s Corps. That further, the 
Army impanel a greater number of Black 
court-martial judges. The present court- 
martial panels reflect the days of the old 
South, where there existed only all white 
juries in our courtrooms. 

7. That the United States government 
commence immediately negotiations with the 
Federal Republic of West Germany on the 
availability of off-base housing in military 
areas and specific measures which can be 
taken by both governments to alleviate the 
acute shortage, racial or otherwise, of avail- 
able housing for Black servicemen and their 
dependents. 

8. The prohibition of patronization of all 
of those social clubs and bars located in over- 
seas communities that practice racial dis- 
crimination. Such a mandatory and com- 
mand-imposed economic boycott is essential 
if racial barriers are to be eliminated. These 
“off-limit” sanctions should be imposed for 
an indefinite period of time—until the own- 
ership of such establishments agree to alter 
their practices. 

9. That the period of pre-trial confinement 
be held at a minimum, and that no service- 
man be held in such confinement more than 
twenty-four hours without legal counsel. 

10. That a wholesale review of punishment 
issued in U.S. Military stockades be ordered. 
Specific emphasis should be given to the 
elimination of the use of high-powered 
hoses and the reduced-diet as forms of re- 
primand. 

The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, under the very able 
leadership of Nathaniel Jones, its chief legal 
counsel, has put forth a number of construc- 
tive recommendations to the Secretary of De- 
fense, Those proposals, which provide poten- 
tial for the long-range cure of racism in the 
military, are heartily endorsed, and should be 
implemented without delay. 

The recommendations which have been 
submitted in this report are drawn from the 
observance of the immediate need to com- 
mence a problem-solving process. They, by- 
in-large, can be implemented by executive or 
command discretion, and are seen as ways in 
which the immediate potential for open 
violence and hostility can be stemmed. They 
by no means can represent a “cure-all” ap- 
proach to one of the most indulging and 
insidious enemies that the American soldier 
has fought on or off of the battle-field. 


THADDEUS KOSCIUSZKO HOME NA- 
TIONAL HISTORIC SITE OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. BURKE) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in introducing this bill today, 
I think it is only fitting to say a few 
words about the man it proposes to me- 
morialize. 

A Polish patriot and revolutionary sol- 
dier, Thaddeus Kosciuszko figured heav- 
ily in the success of the American Rev- 
olutionary War. As a young man, he 
studied engineering and artillery. His 
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imagination fired upon learning of the 
American fight for independence, he 
traveled to America where he worked 
with Delisle and Payne in drawing up 
plans to fortify the Delaware River. His 
successful work led to his commission as 
colonel of engineers in the Continental 
Army in October 1776. In the spring of 
1777, he joined the Northern Army and 
advised on the fortification of Mount De- 
fiance. The importance of Kosciuszko’s 
choice of battlefields and erection of for- 
tifications cannot be underestimated and 
his decisions contributed in large part 
to the stunning victory over Burgoyne at 
Saratoga for the Americans, 

Placed in charge of transportation un- 
der Nathaniel Greene during the winter 
of 1780-81, Kosciuszko’s fine work was 
manifested in the masterly retreat and 
regrouping against Lord Cornwallis. 

Serving in the cavalry in 1782, he was 
one of the first of the Continentals to 
enter Charlestown after British evacua- 
tion. 

In 1783 Congress conferred upon him 
the great honor of brigadier general. 

Returning to his beloved Poland in 
1784, he became a major-general in the 
Polish army and led on two different oc- 
casions uprisings in resistance to the 
Russians, the second of which won him 
for a short time—March-—October, 1784— 
a leadership role. During this period he 
promulgated many liberal reforms. In 
October, 1784, Kosciuszko was taken cap- 
tive by the Russians, and after 2 years 
of captivity, was released. He then re- 
turned to Philadelphia. 

An exile, he continued his brave, but 
unsuccessful fight for Polish freedom un- 
til his death in Switzerland in 1817. 

I think it only fitting that we set aside 
a national historic site in Pennsylvania to 
pay tribute to this fine man who devoted 
his life to the ideals of freedom for all 
men. Whether in his adopted America or 
his beloved Poland, he dedicated his tal- 
ents and energies to fighting the forces of 
aggression in pursuit of freedom. 

It is also appropriate that we pay 
tribute to a man who played such an im- 
portant role in the success of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and I would urge my col- 
leagues to join with me in my efforts to 
secure adoption of this legislation. 


FEDERAL RESERVE POLICIES 
COULD LEAD TO DEPRESSION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. PATMAN) is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral Reserve's tight-fisted monetary poli- 
cies may wreck whatever chances we 
have for a real economic recovery. 

The Federal Reserve needs to do two 
things to make sure that the Nation’s 
economy expands and provide the neces- 
sary jobs: 

Force a reduction in interest rates— 
a real reduction at all levels and not just 
limited to rates paid by the prime and 
affluent customers, and 

Expand the money supply sufficiently. 

Unfortunately, there are indications 
that the Federal Reserve is up to its old 
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tricks of contracting the money supply 
at a critical juncture in the Nation’s 
history. 

Economic conditions are much worse 
than the political soothsayers within the 
Republican Party will admit. The Presi- 
dent is going to have to take definite steps 
to make certain that the Federal Reserve 
does, indeed, carry out monetary policy 
in a manner consistent with an economic 
recovery program. If the Federal Reserve 
does not force a more dramatic drop in 
interest rates and if the money supply 
is contracted, we may be headed for a 
first-class depression. 

Today, I received a copy of a letter 
written to Dr. Arthur Burns, Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, by John 
W. Wright, president of Wright Investors’ 
Service of Bridgeport, Conn. Mr. Wright 
whose business is keeping track of eco- 
nomic conditions, warns Dr. Burns of the 
grave problems facing the Nation if the 
Federal Reserve mishandles the mone- 
tary machinery at this critical period in 
our history. 

I hope my colleagues will read Mr. 
Wright's letter carefully, and I hope that 
Dr. Burns and his colleagues at the Fed- 
eral Reserve will consider the serious 
questions raised by this correspondence. 
Mr. Speaker, I place in the Recorp a copy 
of the letter: 


WRIGHT INVESTORS, SERVICE, 
Bridgeport, Conn., November 16, 1971. 
Hon. ARTHUR Burns, 
Chairman, Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: If you truly believe, 
as you have repeatedly stated, that “the 
country needs lower interest rates”, the time 
has come for you to see to it that the Open 
Market Committee of the Federal Reserve 
Board suits its actions to your words. Time 
is, in fact, now running out fast, for unless 
vigorous corrective action is taken at once, 
the course of current FRB monetary policy 
will soon return the nation to the economic 
recession from which the Administration is 
endeavoring to free it. 

You have repeatedly testified that non-in- 
flationary economic growth requires consist- 
ent, moderate expansion of the money sup- 
ply; but the record continues to reflect the 
extremes of contraction—expansion—con- 
traction which have been typical of prior 

. The excessive expansion of money and 
credit of 1967-8 which introduced inflation 
into a war strained economy, was followed by 
equally excessive and prolonged restrictions 
which, by the spring of 1970, brought the 
nation to the brink of financial collapse and 
caused the most severe decline in security 
values since World War II. As you well know, 
disaster was then averted only by a last- 
minute massive infusion of credit and a 
policy reversal to restore an adequate sup- 
ply and maintain an adequate rate of growth 
of money and credit. Now we are once again 
witnessing another reversal from growth to 
depletion, a policy adopted in the name of 
inflation control, and prematurely calcu- 
lated to slow a business expansion which has 
not yet even gotten under way. 

We submit that this concept is completely 
false and that the present policy of the 
Open Market Committee of the Federal Re- 
serve Board will, if not reversed immediately, 
have the most serious adverse effects on the 
economic welfare and the financial security 
of the people of the United States. The fol- 
lowing facts should be self-evident to you: 

(1) By every historic standard, the cur- 
rent money supply is not at all excessive in 
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relation to the current depressed rate of 
Gross National Product, and is clearly inade- 
quate to finance the restoration of economic 
growth which both the President and the 
Congress have established as an urgent na- 
tional objective. 

(2) Continued uninterrupted growth of 
the money supply is essential in order to 
bring about a progressive reduction in inter- 
est rates which are still far too high—much 
higher than in any prior period of economic 
recovery. No amount of federal deficit spend- 
ing can get this country going again as surely 
as would 444% bank loans and 544% home 
mortagages. 

(3) There is nothing inflationary about 
low interest rates. During the fifteen years 
prior to last year’s extremes, interest rates 
were substantially below the current level 
and inflation averaged an annual rate of 
only 2.5%. 

(4) There is no longer a need to maintain 
high interest rates at home in order to re- 
strict the outflow abroad of U.S. capital. 
The Administration's new international pro- 
gram is adequately correcting our adverse 
balance of international payments; and, in 
fact, has already brought about a decline in 
foreign central bank rates which is substan- 
tially greater than the nominal reduction 
which your Board has thus far permitted in 
the United States. 

(5) Persistence by the Open Market Com- 
mittee in a policy of monetary and credit 
restriction at this time, would effectively 
negate the New Economic Program. It would 
obviously parallel the FRB’s disastrous mis- 
take in the early 1930's when it shrank in- 
stead of expanding the money supply and 
thereby fatally accelerated the downward 
economic spiral which has since been known 
as “The Great Depression”. 

The sharply contractionary current mone- 
tary policy of the Open Market Committee 
is now obvious to businessmen and investors 
generally; as is the fact that this policy is 
also sharply contradictory to the economic 
policies of the Administration and the Con- 
gress. The recent shrinkage of values and 
liquidity in the securities markets should be 
a clear warning to you of the dangers into 
which this course, if continued, will take 
the Board and the Nation. 

Your leadership at today’s meeting of the 
Open Market Committee can be decisive in 
determining the course of the economy and 
the securities markets for some time. What is 
wanted now is a clear and unequivocal state- 
ment by you which will reassure the business 
and investment communities that: 

(1) The current level of interest rates is 
still excessively high and will be reduced to 
traditional levels. 

(2) The Federal Reserve Board does not 
believe that a policy of reasonable credit 
ease and steady monetary growth Is inflation- 
ary or in any way incompatible with the new 
economic program. 

(3) Businessmen and investors may have 
full confidence that the Federal Reserve 
Board will take all appropriate actions to 
insure that these policies will be carried out 
effectively. 

I would be most grateful for a prompt and 
forthright reply. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN WINTHROP WRIGHT, 
President. 


FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY IN LEGIS- 
LATIVE LIFE OF THE HONORABLE 
JOHN H. DENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. DANIELS) is 


recognized for 10 minutes. 
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Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity of reminding my colleagues of a 
very important anniversary today. No- 
vember 17, marks the 40th anniversary 
in legislative life of my good friend from 
Pennsylvania, the Honorable Jonn H. 
DENT. 

Joun Denv’s first legislative position 
in 1931 was with the borough council of 
Jeanette, Pa. Since then he has been 
elected to the Pennsylvania General As- 
sembly, after which he won election to 
the State senate. 

Serving 20 years in the State senate, 
a record equalled by only 21 other men 
in the history of that body, JOHN served 
for 17 years as the Democratic floor 
leader. 

During his career in the State senate, 
he was in the front lines of the battle 
to develop meaningful legislation to pro- 
tect working men and women from un- 
fair labor practices and poor working 
conditions. 

If anyone typifies the qualities of the 
dedicated legislator my good friend JOHN 
Dent certainly has in him those ideal 
qualities. The art of good politics is the 
recognition of what is necessary to the 
interests of those whom we represent as 
well as the ability to effectively transform 
that public interest into meaningful leg- 
islation. More than a politician, however, 
JoHN Dent fills the role of a statesman. 
Certainly he meets the pragmatic defi- 
nition of Walter Lipmann who wrote: 

The politician says: “I will give you what 
you want.” The statesman says: “What you 
think you want is this. What it is possible 
for you to get is that. What you really want 
therefore is the following.” 


In the years he has been in the House 
of Representatives he has lived up to the 
role of statesman. Highly effective in the 
fight for practicable legislation in the 
interest of American working people, he 
was exceptionally instrumental in ob- 
taining passage of more equitable amend- 
ments to the Minimum Wage Act, 
broader coverage of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, the Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act, vocational education, li- 
brary services, and the elimination of age 
discrimination among older working 
Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer congratulations to 
my good friend, JoHN Dent, and my best 
wishes for as many terms in Congress 
and public life as he desires. For how- 
ever long he is in public life, the public 
interest will be well served. 


THE U.S.S. “WILKES-BARRE” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. FLOOD) is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I will be 
privileged on Friday morning of this 
week to deliver an address at ceremonies 
in Wilkes-Barre—the city I have been 
fortunate to represent in the House for 
nearly a quarter century—as the perma- 
nent memorial to the U.S.S. Wilkes- 
Barre, the beloved World War II naval 
cruiser which bore the name of the home 
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city in northeastern Pennsylvania, is 
dedicated. 

The ceremonies formally opening the 
official resting place of the ship’s an- 
chors will take place on the Luzerne 
County Courthouse lawn, with proper 
military rituals which will include music 
by the 4th Naval District Band, from 
Philadelphia. 

The occasion will be the culmination 
of months of research and determined 
efforts by a group of proud residents who 
wanted to preserve at least a part of the 
cruiser which sailed the high seas during 
the war. 

Scores of tributes could be paid to 
those who pursued so diligently the cause 
of a shrine for the two anchors, and I 
shall not attempt to name all of them 
today. 

I daresay, Mr. Speaker, that were it 
not for the outstanding financial par- 
ticipation of Mr. Oscar Weissman, a re- 
nowned businessman and civic leader in 
the northeastern Pennsylvania area, this 
great occasion might never take place. 
With his backing, it was possible to make 
and carry to completion the innovative 
plans which brought the huge anchors 
from planned destruction in naval opera- 
tions tests to their resting place at the 
Luzerne County Courthouse. 

Mr. Weissman is carrying on in the 
proud distinguished tradition of his late 
father, Charles Weissman, who did so 
much for so many residents of north- 
eastern Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Robert T. Conway, representing 
the northeastern Pennsylvania Council of 
the Navy League was most instrumental 
in his role, along with David J. Philbin, 
the council president. I commend also the 
Luzerne County Commissioners: Frank 
Crossin, Edmund C. Wideman, Jr., and 
Mrs. Ethel Price for their appreciation of 
local history in making the land avail- 
able for the memorial. Architect Carl J. 
Schmitt designed the memorial. 

I could not let this occasion pass with- 
out also commending the untiring efforts 
of retired naval Commander John C. 
Bush, who performed so dilligently in 
keeping the public informed of the events 
which led to Friday’s dedication. Com- 
mander Bush has over the years per- 
formed outstandingly as an information 
officer for this event and scores of other 
naval-connected affairs in northeastern 
Pennsylvania and in the entire Philadel- 
phia Naval District. 

I will be joined on the Friday morning 
program by Rabbi Abraham D. Barras, 
spiritual leader of Temple Israel, Wilkes- 
Barre, who will offer invocation. Rever- 
end Jule Ayers, pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, will give benediction. 
Gino Merli of Peckville, Pa., will lead the 
pledge of allegiance. Mr. Merli is a Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor recipient. 

The occasion will be enhanced, and 
truly completed in the historic sense, 
with the presence of Rear Adm. Robert 
L. Porter, the commanding officer of the 
U.S.S. Wilkes-Barre during its service in 
the Asiatic-Pacific waters during 1944 
and 1945. Now in retirement in Wynne- 
wood, Pa., Admiral Porter in 1945 was 
made an honorary mayor of the city of 
Wilkes-Barre, by former mayor, my good 
friend, Con McCole, thus displaying the 
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proud sense of history which the people 
of the city held for this great cruiser. 

The entire story of the U.S.S. Wilkes- 
Barre, from shipyard to decommissioning 
was brilliantly researched and reported 
by Harrison H. Smith, president of the 
Wilkes-Barre Times Leader Evening 
News in a seven-installment series be- 
ginning this fall. It is my pleasure at this 
time, Mr. Speaker, to submit for the REC- 
orp the entire series, which was prepared 
by Mr. Smith, who also was most instru- 
mental in the project of creating a per- 
manent memorial. 

Before doing so, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to say in conclusion how proud I was 
to play a major part in arranging for the 
procurement of the two anchors, which 
were taken to Wilkes-Barre. As a member 
of the Subcommittee on Defense Appro- 
priations, it is a source of great pride for 
me to speak at these ceremonies. 

Mr. Smith’s report follows: 


U.S.S. “WILKES-BARRE” 


It is doubtful whether employes of the 
Cramp Shipbuilding yards, or for that matter 
the residents of the nearby town of Kensing- 
ton, Pennsylvania, ever witnessed such a pa- 
triotic demonstration as that which accom- 
panied the laying of the keel of the USS 
Wilkes-Barre, thirtieth anniversary of which 
was marked on Wednesday of this week. 

A special train had accompanied the 
Wilkes-Barre delegation of several hundred 
persons to Philadelphia, including members 
of Concordia Singing Society who not only 
livened up the group en route, but gave a 
brilliant performance at the official cere- 
monies, 

It was actually a dual observance, since the 
Wilkes-Barre contingent was joined by a mas- 
sive group of Kensington residents, the ship- 
building community along the Delaware 
where the yards were located, who were cele- 
brating the fact that more than $30 millions 
in government contracts had just been 
awarded there for warship construction dur- 
ing this critical period of World War II. 


DEMONSTRATION TERMED “JUBILANT” 


Employes of the yard and Kensington resi- 
dents alike, joined with Wilkes-Barreans in 
a huge parade interspersed with forty musi- 
cal organizations prior to the start of the offi- 
cial ceremonies. An estimated crowd of 100,- 
000 spectators and participants gathered for 
the historic event. 

Under the heading, “Cruiser Wilkes-Barre 
Marked By Pomp and Panoply” one local 
editor remarked: 

“A proud and delighted Wilkes-Barre, a 
jubilant and demonstrative Philadelphia and 
an interested Commonwealth and nation 
joined on Saturday in celebrating with pomp 
and ceremony the rededication of the 100- 
year-old Cramp shipyard at Kensington, 
along the Delaware River, and the laying of 
the keel of the 10,000-ton Cruiser Wilkes- 
Barre. 

“As sounded at the keel-laying exercises 
the Wyoming Valley note was without prece- 
dent. The nation and the Commonwealth no 
less than the city were represented on the 
program by natives of Wyoming Valley. 

“Admiral Harold R. Stark, chief of naval 
operations, son of Wilkes-Barre, a key man 
in the nation’s defenses and today a world 
figure—it would be superfluous to say that 
he is a ‘local boy who made good’—spoke for 
the Navy and the American people. He was 
flanked on the platform by at least five other 
admirals of the United States Navy. 


ON NATIONAL NETWORK 


“Pennsylvania was represented by Governor 
Arthur H, James, native of Plymouth, who 
said in his speech and radio broadcast heard 
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over the nation, “To the keel-laying of the 
new light cruiser USS Wilkes-Barre I come 
not only to represent the Commonwealth, 
but as a lifetime resident of the Wilkes-Barre 


“Wilkes-Barre itself was represented by 
Mayor Charlies N. Loveland, who expressed 
a hope that ‘the efficiency, reliability and 
dignity for which our city is known will be 
built into the structure and plates of the 
new cruiser.” 

Floats depicting historic mile-posts had 
their eminently appropriate place in a pa- 
rade which as it wound its way over the 
streets of Kensington passed within a stone’s 
throw of where Penn and the Indians made 
their famous treaty. “Penn’s Treaty with the 
Indians” was shown in picturesque fashion 
on one float. 

As a crane lowered the eight-ton first sec- 
tion of the Wilkes-Barre’s keel into place, 
the John D. Stark Post Band of Greater Pitt- 
ston played “Anchors Aweigh.” Forty-nine 
members of Concordia Singing Society of 
Wilkes-Barre, wearing white miners’ caps, 
sang. Nearby was the colorfully uniformed 
bugle corps of Wilkes-Barre’s Post 132. 


OTHER DISTINGUISHED PARTICIPANTS 


High ranking navy and army officers were 
on the speakers’ stand, Other speakers in- 
cluded acting Mayor Bernard Samuel of Phil- 
adelphia, and Rear Admiral William G. Du- 
Bose, head of the shipyard and chairman of 
the exercises. 

Among official delegates to the dedication 
were County Commissioners Robert Lloyd, 
Herman Kersteen, and Stanley Janoski; 
Mayor James Costello of Hazleton; R. H. 
Levy, president, and J. Arthur Bolender and 
Edward Smith, Jr., secretaries of Wyoming 
Valley Chamber of Commerce; James Garrity, 
secretary of Pittston Chamber of Commerce 
and E. L. Lindemuth, president of Wyoming 
Valley Motor Club. The exercises attracted 
many Philadelphians with Wilkes-Barre con- 
nections. 

Among the spectators was Mrs. Edward 
B. Chase, sister-in-law of Admiral Stark, and 
her daughter, Miss Bernadene Chase. 

In the parade were three floats represent- 
ing Wilkes-Barre and the anthracite region, 
one carrying a model of the new cruiser, 
contributed by the City of Wilkes-Barre. 
Others were provided by Anthracite Institute 
and Blue Ribbon Cake Company. 

Naval officials on the speakers’ platform in- 
cluded Admiral S. M. Robinson, chief of the 
bureau of ships; Rear Admiral A. H. Van 
Keuren, assistant chief and Rear Admiral 
A. E. Watson, commandant of the Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard. 


PART 2 


What could be referred to as “the fortunes 
of war” was the ironic note that the original 
Cruiser Wilkes-Barre, the keel of which was 
laid September 6, 1941, as outlined in last 
week’s Valley Views, was to be designated 
by another name. 

First word of this development brought 
keen disappointment to citizens of Wilkes- 
Barre and especially those who had labored 
long to assemble gifts and tokens for the of- 
ficers and crew of the 10,000-ton vessel which 
was to have been the city’s namesake. 

Instead, on March 6, 1943, the ship was 
finally launched as the Cruiser USS Astoria, 
named for one of the three heavy cruisers 
sunk off the Savo Islands during a running 
battle with Japanese navy units in August 
1942. 

Prior to this time, however, Mayor Charles 
N. Loveland had received assurances from 
Navy Secretary Frank Knox that another 
cruiser, already in process of construction at 
the Philadelphia yards of the New York 
Shipbuilding Company, was to be named 
“Wilkes-Barre” to take the place of the ship 
originally scheduled to carry the city’s name. 
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COMMITTEE REACTIVATED 

The original committee was reactivated 
and expanded, and preparations began for 
another ceremony to be staged by represent- 
atives of the city to give the newly desig- 
nated cruiser an adequate send-off. 

However, wartime security regulations pre- 
vented circulation of information on the 
progress of construction and the exact date 
upon which the ship was to be launched. 
Finally, on December 24, the cruiser slid 
down the ways at Camden, following a cere- 
mony which was brief and simple, in keep- 
ing with wartime custom and Navy regula- 
tions. 

Sponsor of the ship was Mrs. Charles H. 
Miner, wife of a prominent Wilkes-Barre phy- 
siclan and mother of Lt. C. H. Miner, Jr., 
USNR, then in the Naval Training School in 
Hampton, Va. Her daughter, Miss Stella 
Miner, was “maid of honor” for the Navy 
formalities. 

Only a small group of invited guests saw 
Mrs. Miner smash the traditional champagne 
bottle against the hull to send her down the 
ways, precisely at 12:36 p.m. on the day be- 
fore Christmas, 1943. 


COMMANDING OFFICER ASSIGNED 


A Wilkes-Barre gold star mother was among 
the launching ceremony guests. She was Mrs. 
Stanley Snyder, two of whose sons had been 
killed in action while serving as Army ser- 
geants. Others in attendance included Col. 
Ernest G. Smith, Mayor Charles N. Loveland 
and Rear Admiral Roy W. Ryden, Navy super- 
visor of shipbuilding in the Camden area. 

In a little more than seven months after 
her launching, the Cruiser Wilkes-Barre was 
in a state of readiness for her commissioning. 

With final stages of construction and 
placement of equipment approved by the 
Navy Department, July 1, 1944, was set as the 
date for the cruiser to be officially turned 
over to the officers and crewmen assigned. 
First commanding officer of the “Wilkes- 
Barre” was Captain Robert L. Porter. 

Another representative group of citizens 
from Wilkes-Barre was then assembled for 
the journey to the Philadelphia Navy Yard, 
where utmost security precautions had been 
taken for the ceremony. 

The local committee included Chamber of 
Commerce officials, heads of various civic 
organizations and a number of distinguished 
guests invited for the occasion. 

The ceremony got underway at 3:30 p.m. 
on the afternoon of Saturday, July 1, with 
Captain Porter presiding. He stated: 


TURNED OVER TO NAVY 


“The ceremony which you will now wit- 
ness represents the beginning of the career 
of the ‘Wilkes-Barre’ as an integral part of 
the Navy. Up to this time the ship has been 
in the process of construction, but now it 
is ready to join the fighting ships of the 
Fleet.” 

Captain Porter then placed the ship in 
commission, the national ensign was hoisted 
and the commission pennant broken. He 
then read the orders directing him to assume 
command, after which he set the watch. 

This was the last official! act performed 
by the Wilkes-Barre Cruiser committee be- 
fore the ship embarked on its long and ar- 
duous tour of wartime duty which included 
logging more than 100,000 nautical miles in 
the South Pacific theater of war before be- 
ing later assigned to European waters. 


Part 3 

When New York Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion’s cruiser hull No. 466 was placed in 
commission at the Navy Yard, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, on the first day of July, 1944, 
almost one and a half years after the laying 
of her keel, the USS Wilkes-Barre, under the 
command of Captain R. L. Porter, U.S. Navy, 
became a part of the United States Fleet— 
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the first ship to bear that name. (The orig- 
inal cruiser Wilkes-Barre, whose keel was 
laid back in 1941 had been redesignated the 
USS Astoria, but in 1943 another cruiser 
of the same class was substituted as the 
city’s namesake.) 

A Cleveland class light cruiser, she had 
speed, endurance and power. 

“Shakedown,” a period of intense train- 
ing under simulated battle conditions was 
undertaken and the marriage of the Wilkes- 
Barre and her crew was consummated. 

From August 28 to October 9, 1944, in the 
Chesapeake Bay and the Gulf of Paria, Trin- 
idad, B.W.I., the arduous training continued, 
after which the Wilkes-Barre returned to 
the Navy Yard, Philadelphia, her men and 
officers welded into a team, ready, after a 
short period of post-shakedown overhaul, 
to take their place in the Pacific Fleet in 
what none dared dream of then—the all out 
assault upon Japan. 

DEPARTS FOR PACIFIC 


With the overhaul and short “statewide” 
leaves completed, on October 23, 1944, the 
Wilkes-Barre departed from Philadelphia for 
the Pacific theatre via the Panama Canal and, 
after short visits to San Diego, and Pearl 
Harbor arrived at Ulithi Atoll, Caroline Is- 
lands, on December 14, 1944, where she joined 
her cruiser division (Cruiser Division 17) as 
a part of the Third Fleet and was assigned 
duty as a unit of the famed Fast Carrier Task 
Force 68. 

From this point on, the log of the Cruiser 
Wilkes-Barre became an integral part of 
the fabulous history made by the men, ships 
and planes of Task Force 38 and Task Force 
58, the powerful striking arms of the Third 
and Fifth Fleets. 

The desire for action of the officers and 
men of this young cruiser was very shortly 
fulfilled, for on the 30th of December 1944, 
she departed Ulithi as a part of Task Force 
38 under the command of Vice Admiral J. 8. 
McCain and operated in the Philippines and 
China Seas in support of the American 
landings on Luzon. 

During this January foray of Task Force 
38 came what seemed like a “real chance” 
for Wilkes-Barre to hit the enemy. 

It happened this way: 

For ten days Task Force 38 aircraft had 
been making magnificent attacks through 
almost impossible flying weather against tar- 
gets on Formosa and Luzon, holding the Japs 
on the ground so that they couldn't interfere 
with the Lingayen landings. 

ORDERS FROM MAC ARTHUR 


General MacArthur sent word urging the 
presence of the Third Fleet in the South 
China Sea to counter any threats from Jap- 
anese forces which might possibly attack 
Lingayen from both the North and the South, 
as his own Seventh Fleet was hard pressed 
and hard hit by enemy air attacks. 

Task Force 38 boldly steamed through 
Luzon Strait with all its Past Carrier Task 
Groups and thereby placed the full strength 
of its heavy ships, as well as its carriers 
in the breach between any surface strength 
the Nips could send down from the homeland 
or up from Singapore. Then, on the strength 
of a report that Jap warships recently had 
been sighted in Camranh Bay, French Indo 
China, Wilkes-Barre with other cruisers, 
battleships and destroyers was chosen to 
hunt down the enemy and destroy him in his 
lair. 

ESCAPED FROM TRAP 


But the bait had skipped the trap and no 
resistance was met. This trek into the South 
China Seas was not in vain, for the Task 
Force's Air Groups took every opportunity 
to strike at targets along the Indo China 
Coast from Saigon to North of Camranh Bay, 
and at Hainan, Hong Kong, Swatow, and 
Amoy. 

All was not clear sailing, for stormy 
weather shipped up such tremendous seas 
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that all operations were interrupted. Even 
the Northern exit h Balintang Chan- 
nel became doubtful for a day or two, for a 
storm-tossed fleet h a nar- 
row channel would be vulnerable to land- 
based plane attacks. Yet it was made with- 
out loss while Wilkes-Barre, during an air 
attack just at dusk, fired her guns for the 
first time in action with the enemy. 

Back in Ulithi at the end of January 
Wilkes-Barre had an opportunity to replen- 
ish stores, ammunition, and fuel; to make re- 
pairs, to obtain a little rest and relaxation, to 
write reports, and to study the net operation. 
This period was marked by air alerts, during 
one of which a heavy carrier was damaged by 
a daring Kamikaze. 

Part 4 

In February, 1945, came the Iwo Jima 
Campaign. Wilkes-Barre retained her same 
protecting role with a fast Carrier Group, 
but this time in Task Force 58 with Vice Ad- 
miral Mitscher as part of the Fifth Fleet un- 
der command of Admiral Spruance. 

“Target Tokyo!" was the word that went 
like wild fire throughout the ship as the Task 
Force sped northward to strike the first car- 
rier blow since Jimmy Doolittle’s flight from 
the deck of the Hornet. This time the Task 
Force pushed well within a hundred miles of 
the coastline while its air groups pounded 
the Jap air fields and surrounding industrial 
districts for two days. 

Except for flashes of gun fire from other 
groups and an occasional bright ball of fire 
of a burning Nip plane sinking fast to the 
horizon, the only enemy sighted on this trip 
were survivors of Jap picket boats sunk by 
alert U.S. destroyers. The Task Force headed 
southward to help in the invasion of Iwo 
Jima, pounding Chichi and Haha Jima en 
route. 

The going at Iwo was tough, Wilkes-Barre, 
and other cruisers of Cruiser Division 17, 
were called in to bolster the supporting fire 
from ships that lined the beaches. Wilkes- 
Barre stood close in to shore and kept up an 
incessant bombardment of enemy held po- 
sitions, aided by the keen spotting of our 
own aircraft and fire control spotters ashore. 

Dispatches from appreciative Marines on 
the beach attest to the effectiveness of 
Wilkes-Barre’s fire against enemy gun posi- 
tions, pill boxes, ammunition dumps, tanks 
and caves, while one report commends 
Wilkes-Barre’s prompt and accurate fire 
which turned back a strong Jap counter- 
attack during the middle of the night. 

Dusk at Iwo Jima had its exciting mo- 
ments. 

If the all-day preoccupation of navigat- 
ing close in-shore near sharp rocks and jut- 
ting ledges were not sufficiently enlivening 
hazards, while collision threatened with 
thousands of small craft darting back and 
forth between beach and transport area and 
with other men-of-war lobbing shells over 
bow and stern and constant shore-side explo- 
sions filling the air with noise and missiles 
between the paralyzing concussion of Wilkes- 
Barre’s own salvos, then the twilight period 
might provide the excitement. For suddenly 
the radio would blare forth the warning that 
enemy aircraft were approaching from sey- 
eral directions. 

All ships in the vicinity were ordered to 
make smoke, laying a covering blanket over 
all that great mass of ships and boats. 


SYMPHONY OF DESTRUCTION 

Bombs, miraculously, dropped harmlessly. 
Darkness settled down, and the relentless 
routine of bombardment and invasion con- 
tinued. Here was war as only an American 
amphibious team can wage it—men, ships, 
planes and guns in a symphony of destruc- 
tion. This assault was the prelude to Oki- 
nawa and the final smashing of the over- 
weening ambition of the Japs. 

By March 1, 1945, the Cruiser Wilkes- 
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Barre was provided a short period at anchor 
before tackling the Okinawa campaign. 

Anchor was weighed with light hearts as 
all hands eagerly looked forward to the un- 
folding of the next chapter in this rapidly 
moving war of the Pacific. There was little 
doubt that this time Wilkes-Barre would 
participate in the destruction of more enemy 
planes and that air groups of Task Force 58 
would undertake more daring missions than 
ever before. 

The saga of Okinawa had been told; and 
the exploits of our carriers off the shores of 
Kyushu, Shikoku, and the Inland Sea, and 
the sinking of Japan's last mighty battle- 
ship, the Yamato. In one month Task Force 
58's ships and planes destroyed over one 
thousand enemy aircraft. March blended in- 
to April and April into May as the slow 
work of attrition went on and on. 

KAMIKAZE ATTACKS 


The invasion forces on Okinawa needed 
protection afforded by the carrier's planes, 
and the carrier groups needed the protection 
afforded by their escorting ships’ guns. 

So the Wilkes-Barre saw plenty of action, 
firing thousands of anti-aircraft shells 
against desperate demoniac attacks that 
ended almost always in fiery death as torch- 
ing Japanese planes splashed short of their 
prey. The fight was not always so one sided, 
however. The Wilkes-Barre saw more than 
one carrier suddenly burst into a ball of 
fire as flaming fragments were thrown high 
into the air—the results of a Kamikaze’s suc- 
cessful death ride from out of a bank of low 
hanging clouds. 


Part 5 

The Cruiser USS Wilkes-Barre, already a 
veteran of the Philippines, Iwo Jima, Oki- 
nawa and Tokyo Bay campaigns, won fame 
assisting the carrier Bunker Hill hit May 11, 
1945, off Okinawa by two Japanese suicide 
planes, 

Quick action on the part of the crew of this 
city’s namesake resulted in the saving of 
many lives aboard the crippled flattop. Many 
men were trapped in burning areas of the 
ship and were assisted to the deck of the 
cruiser by rescue squads, 

Other personnel driven off the burning ship 
by smoke and flames sought safety on the 
cruiser’s decks. Streams of water from ten 
hoses helped bring the flames under control 
as other hoses and fire-fighting equipment 
were passed to the carrier. 

Many wounded, dead, and dying were 
transported by stretcher and breeches buoys 
rigged forward and aft. The lucky living ones 
later were transferred to a hospital ship, the 
dead committed to the deep with fitting cere- 
mony. 

MORE MAJOR OPERATIONS 

On this cruise two independent operations 
were performed by the Wilkes-Barre in com- 
pany with Cruiser Division 17, one late in 
March and the second early in May. 

Each was a night bombardment of Minami 
Daito Jima in company with Destroyer Divi- 
sion 62. The primary target was the airfield, 
in order to deny its use to the Japanese, A 
healthy glow from fire and explosions was 
observed as the ships withdrew in the dark- 
ness, 

No mere pen can ever describe the epic of 
naval history that encompassed the occu- 
pation of Okinawa. 

For Task Force 58 it meant 79 days of 
continuous steaming with never a sight of 
land save that of the Japanese and that only 
through the sight of a gun. 

Japanese planes were there in abundance 
as they futilely sought to stem the surging 
might of the American invasion forces. 

Sleepless nights, tense moments and ju- 
bilation all blended into one as Task Force 
58’s planes and guns brought Japanese planes 

down into the sea—some within 


crashing 
shouting distance of the USS Wilkes-Barre. 
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Japanese flags painted on the Wilkes- 
Barre's bridge, awarded for sure “kills”, at- 
tested to the accuracy of her fire and brought 
compensation for the long and tiresome hours 
of training that had gone before. 

Finally word was received that Okinawa 
was completely ours, So the Wilkes-Barre, 
with part of the Third Fleet, headed south- 
ward for San Pedro Bay, Leyte, Philippine 
Islands for much needed and well earned 
rest and a period of replenishment. On June 
1, 1945, the Wilkes-Barre entered San Pedro 
Bay and anchored, just in time to avoid a 
typhoon which swept over the remaining 
ships in the Okinawa area. 

FIRST BIRTHDAY OBSERVED 


As dawn broke on the first birthday of the 
Wilkes-Barre, July 1, 1945, she got underway 
and sortied for what was destined to be her 
last wartime cruise—swashbuckling up and 
down the coast of Japan with Admiral “Bull” 
Halsey’s Third Fleet. 

Tokyo, Nagoya, Osaka, the entire islands 
of Honshu and Hokkaido felt the shock of 
the Third Fleet’s air power. With no Japanese 
fleet left upon which to unleash their guns, 
the Wilkes-Barre and her sister cruisers, ac- 
companied by doughty destroyers, were or- 
dered to seek out the Japanese within sight 
of his home islands, and commenced the anti- 
shipping sweeps and shore bombardments of 
the island of Honshu itself, which presaged 
the end of the island Empire. 

On the night of July 14th, the Wilkes- 
Barre, and other ships of Cruiser Division 17, 
parted company with Task Force 38 and at 
high speed, headed for the coast of Honshu, 
where, within range of her smallest calibre 
close weapons battery, she conducted anti- 
shipping sweeps of the Japanese coast. 


SEA BASE ATTACKED 


Again, on the nights of July 24-25 these 
same ships laid aside their protective role and 
stood in to the coast of Japan, across Kili 
Suido they swept, alert for enemy shipping. 
On the following day, they opened fire with 
main and secondary batteries on Kushimoto 
seaplane base and Shionomisaki landing field, 
on the southern coast of Honshu. Not one 
answering shot was fired from the steel swept 
area and Wilkes-Barre returned with her 
division to resume her task of protecting her 
floating airfields. 

Throughout this operation, the foe offered 
but few targets for the ships and planes of 
the Third Fleet. Those highly vaunted secret 
weapons, the Kamikazes, had apparently 
blown themselves out after the terrific losses 
they suffered during the invasion of Oki- 
nawa—more than 3000 planes destroyed by 
the planes and ships of the Third Fleet. 

Part 6 

With breathtaking abruptness came the 
news of Japan’s acceptance of unconditional 
surrender, as Task Force 38 hovered off the 
islands of Honshu, and Hokkaido, poised for 
another air strike and shore bombardment 
of the heart of the Empire—a heart whose 
beat had become dangerously slow under the 
pounding of the Third Fleet and descended to 
but a feeble flutter with the advent of the 
atomic bomb. 

Then came the days of waiting—irksome 
days—for the formal surrender; cruising just 
off the shores of southern Honshu as Task 
Force 38 continued to shoot down diehard 
(they really died quite easily) Kamikaze 
planes—but always, as Admiral Halsey said, 
in a friendly manner. 

NEW CAPTAIN WELCOMED 

It was during this period of tense wait- 
ing, of speculation and hope, that the Wilkes- 
Barre, on August 17th bid adieu to Captain 
Porter and welcomed Captain W. W. Juvenal, 
USN, aboard as her new commanding officer. 

At long last, on August 27, 1945, after 59 
days at sea, the Wilkes-Barre joined the 
majestic parade of naval might for the 
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triumphal entry of the Third Fleet into Saga- 
mi Wan, Japan. Here on the same day, but 
a short distance from Tokyo and in sight of 
Fujiyama, the Wilkes-Barre on the 423rd 
day of her short but eventful life came to 
anchor—103,950.1 steaming miles from her 
place of birth. 

The Wilkes-Barre’s respite here was but 
brief, for her guns were needed to cover the 
landings of the first Americans on Japan 
which included a part of her own Marine de- 
tachment. 

But the Japanese had learned his lesson 
and all was peaceful and serene. Thus, her 
duties completed in Sagami Wan, the Wilkes- 
Barre got under way on the third day of Sep- 
tember 1945 and entered Tokyo Bay and again 
came to anchor among the military might of 
the Third Fleet. 

Even though the little men of the Island 
Empire had already affixed their signatures 
to their formal surrender aboard the flagship 
of Admiral Halsey, it was only now that the 
full realization of the cessation of the war 
came home to the officers and men of the 
Wilkes-Barre—Tokyo, Yokahama, oko- 
shua—all within easy range of her now silent 
guns. 

But the labors of the Wilkes-Barre were 
not ended. 

DESIGNATED AS FLAGSHIP 


Though deprived of their will to fight, the 
Japanese also had to be denied the means of 
carrying on a sneaking guerrilla war and to 
the Wilkes-Barre was assigned a major role 
in this undertaking. As the flagship of a de- 
militarization unit, she traveled up and down 
the coast of Japan (Tateyama, Onagawa, 
Wan, Aburatubo, Katsuura, Katsuyama), 
sinking and destroying the Japanese “last- 
ditch” suicide submarines and suicide boats, 
confiscating small arms and dismantling 
coastal defense guns. 

Assigned to the newly created Asiatic Fleet, 
the Wilkes-Barre then rode at anchor in 
Tokyo Bay, already a veteran of the greatest, 
most aggressive and successful campaign in 


the history of naval warfare. Here she re- _ 


mained until early November, 1945, when 
orders were received by Captain Juvenal for 
the Wilkes-Barre to report to the Seventh 
Fleet off the coast of China. 

ASSIGNED TO CHINA WATERS 


Detached from the Fifth Pleet on Novem- 
ber 9, 1945, the Wilkes-Barre sailed to Jinsen, 
Korea, where she remained three or four days 
and then continued to Tsing-tao, China. 

A brief outline of the Wilkes-Barre’s ac- 
tivities in the Pacific after this time was 
given later by Capt. William W. Juvenal, the 
new commander: 

“After a short stay there, we went to Taku. 
Since there was nothing much in the way 
of operation in Taku, just a matter of watch- 
ing things develop, we had the opportunity 
of sending the men on liberty in Tientsin 
and Peiping, for the first liberty since leav- 
ing the United States in the fall of 1944. 

At that time, as a result of men leaving 
us steadily as demobilization proceeded, we 
had only 1,000 men.” 

When on December 18, the ship was sent to 
Chin Wang Tao, Capt, Juvenal became the 
Seventh Fleet’s liaison with Chinese Nation- 
alist Army. 

“We stayed there until December 27 and 
sailed for Tsingtao. By that time, we were 
frozen in Chin Wang Tao and had to have 
an ice-breaker to get clear,” Capt. Juvenal 
asserted. 

Relieved on station by USS Columbus on 
January 13, 1946, the cruiser sailed for the 
West Coast by way of Pearl Harbor and ar- 
rived in San Pedro on January 31, 1946, 
with 450 Navy and Marine Corps separatees 
from China on board. At that time, the ship 
transferred for discharge 200 of her crew. 

After leaving Chinese coastal waters the 
Cruiser Wilkes-Barre steamed directly to 
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Pearl Harbor where she received fuel and 
supplies, and with her next stop being a brief 
anchorage off San Pedro, California, she then 
steamed directly to Philadelphia Navy Ship- 
yards, arriving March 19, 1946, scorched and 
battle-scarred, to undergo a thorough over- 
haul to make ready to rejoin the active fleet. 

Again the ship and its crew received a 
hearty welcome from a delegation of fifty 
Wilkes-Barre residents headed by Mayor Con 
McCole, This contingent was joined by fifty 
members of the families of ship’s personnel 
from the Wyoming Valley area. 

Rear Admiral C. H. Cobb, USN, base com- 
mandant, was piped aboard the ship, vet- 
eran of four Pacific campaigns, with the en- 
tire crew at quarters on the weather decks 
as the cruiser was maneuvered into its berth 
by Navy tugs. 

Capt. R. L. Porter, USN, former commander 
of the ship, presented the Wilkes-Barre’s 
battle flag to Mrs. Charles H. Miner who 
christened the cruiser in 1944. 

Capt. Porter also presented Mayor McCole 
with a machine gun obtained in Japan. 

M'COLE LAUDS CREW 

Mayor McCole in his acceptance speech ex- 
pressed “heartfelt gratitude for taking our 
own Cruiser Wilkes-Barre through the hot 
and turbulent Pacific safely and while doing 
so brought honor and glory not only to the 
ship but to our fair city.” 

He told crew members “to feel free to call 
Wilkes-Barre your ‘home’ where you will find 
@ comforting welcome as warm and as inti- 
mate as the anthracite coal that has made 
your community one of which we are all 
proud.” 

Aboard the vessel returning to her home 
port for the first time since October, 1944, 
according to a list appearing in the news- 
paper, were the following crewmen from the 
anthracite regions: 

Harold L. Hunsinger (Sic) of Conyngham; 
Paul J. Regan (Sic) of 927 Ridge St., Free- 
land; Leonard J. Petera (S2c) of 30 East 
Grant St., McAdoo; Edwin P. Williams 
(SF3c) of 93 Larch St., Scranton; Stanley F. 
Skokowski (Sic) of 517 West Green St., West 
Hazleton; Leonard T. Zarawbo (WTS3c) of 
112 Canal St., West Nanticoke and Lt. (jg.) 
John H. MacCarthy of 513 Stevenson St., 
Sayre. 

A large group from Wyoming Valley was 
dockside when the Wilkes-Barre came along- 
side. There were representatives of service 
‘clubs, the Chamber of Commerce, labor 
unions, discharged veterans, relatives of 
crewmen and others. 

VALLEY WELL REPRESENTED 

Among those from Wyoming Valley in 
Philadelphia for the ceremony were the fol- 
lowing: Joseph MacVeigh, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and Executive Secre- 
tary J. Arthur Bolender, Mayor and Mrs. Con 
McCole, and the Mayor's secretary Leo J. 
Johnson, 

Others who attended that day were: Mr. 
and Mrs, Samuel Warriner of Philadelphia, 
formerly of Wilkes-Barre; George Abraham, 
city fireman who was a member of the crew 
before his discharge from the Navy; Patrol- 
man Martin Blank, who served in the Navy; 
Mrs. William Davis, Regina Street, Lee Park, 
whose son was a member of the crew until 
discharge from the Navy. Richard Wallace, 
associated with Pennsylvania Power and 
Light Company; James McCarthy, radio an- 
nouncer; Mr. and Mrs. Keith Williams of 
Scranton, whose son was a member of the 
crew; Mrs. Ernest G. Smith and daughter, 
Lois. The late Col. Ernest G. Smith orig- 
inally proposed naming a naval vessel for the 
community. 

Captain W. W. Juvenal, USN, who suc- 
ceeded Capt. Porter as commander of the 
cruiser, outlined the cruiser’s battle record 
and pointed to scars on the forecastle and 
port side. 
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NEW CAPTAIN ASSIGNED 

Four months later on July 10, 1946, while 
the Wilkes-Barre was still at Philadelphia, 
Captain Rutledge B. Tompkins, USN, was 
designated as new commanding officer. Capt. 
Juvenal, who had a long commendable sery- 
ice record of 29 years had been ordered to 
the Bureau of Ordnance in the Navy De- 
partment in Washington. 

In the meantime, however, the Wilkes- 
Barre Cruiser Committee, under the lead- 
ership of Mrs. Miner raised sufficient funds 
to provide for installation of modern sound 
amplification system for the ship and also 
additional funds to apply to the purchase 
of a suitable silver service. 

By August of 1946 the ship’s crew, which 
had dropped to a few hundred, under the im- 
pact of the rapid mobilization was rebuilt 
to about 900 men by the time the ship was 
removed from its dry dock. By that time, 
the ship had received a new nickname, 
the “Willie Bee.” 

She left the Navy Yard, October 2, 1946, 
bound for Newport, R.I. This particular tour 
of duty was outlined later in a statement re- 
leased by the new commander, Capt. Tomp- 
kins, showing the following chronology of 
activities from September 27, 1946 to De- 
cember 13, 1946: 

“She has been completely overhauled at 
Philadelphia and during the trip many emer- 
gency and wartime drills were held to simu- 
late actual emergency conditions. 

“Arriving in Newport October 7, the ship 
operated out of this port on several training 
cruises, which continued until October 17. 

“On October 19, 1946, the Wilkes-Barre 
left Newport and sailed down the Atlantic 
Coast and into the Gulf of Mexico to New 
Orleans, La. She arrived in New Orleans on 
October 25 for the Navy Day celebration. To 
celebrate the event, parties were held for the 
crew and officers. In addition to this, sev- 
eral hundred men witnessed a football game 
between Louisiana State University and Mis- 
sissippi State University in the Sugar Bowl 
stadium. During this period visitors were per- 
mitted to come on board and observe the 
vessel. 

“The Wilkes-Barre left New Orleans Oc- 
tober 29 and sailed for Cuba, arriving in 
Guantanamo Bay on November 2. 

“She had come to Cuba for the purpose 
of going on maneuvers with several other 
ships of the Atlantic Fleet. 

FLEET MANEUVERS HELD 

“Accompanied by the Aircraft Carrier USS 
Philippine Sea; the Cruisers USS Providence, 
USS Dayton and USS Macon, as well as a 
number of destroyers and auxiliary vessels, 
the Wilkes-Barre carried out intensive fleet 
maneuvers. 

“Actual emergency conditions were pro- 
duced during these operations. Imaginary air 
attacks were repelled, aircraft launched from 
the ship, and surface targets were fired on. 
The ship’s personnel also carried out ‘man 
overboard’ procedures and ship abandonment 
drills. 

“However, the time spent in the Carib- 
bean was not without the lighter moments. 
Two ‘king size’ picnics were held for the of- 
ficers and crew on Windmill Beach in Cuba. 
A softball team was organized which played 
teams representing other ships in the group. 
The men spent a great deal of their off duty 
hours swimming in the warm waters of the 
Caribbean. 

“The Wilkes-Barre then sailed from Guan- 
tanemo Bay en route to Culera, in the Virgin 
Islands, with the Cruisers USS Dayton and 
USS Providence. They conducted shore bom- 
bardment practice December 9 and 10, which 
included night as well as day bombardment. 

“From the Virgin Islands, the Wilkes- 
Barre sailed for Norfolk, Va. The voyage, 
rough at times, took three days, with the ship 
arriving at the Norfolk Naval Shipyard on 
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December 13, where she was prepared for & 
cruise to European waters.” 


A PROPOSAL TO PROVIDE FISCAL 
RELIEF TO STATES FOR WELFARE 
COSTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. COLLINS) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. COLLINS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
because of my many colleagues who have 
shown vital concern regarding the wel- 
fare crisis, I am reintroducing H.R. 
11586. 

Mr. Speaker, the intent of this bill is 
to provide immediate interim fiscal relief 
to the States for their welfare costs. H.R. 
1, as it passed the House on June 22, 
1971, contained titles which would re- 
form the present welfare system and 
which would have the effect of provid- 
ing substantial fiscal relief to the States 
by reducing State outlays for welfare 
costs. The provisions in H.R. 1 would go 
into effect on July 1, 1972, thereby pro- 
viding this fiscal relief beginning with 
that date—in effect, fiscal year 1973, the 
year for which many States are now 
making fiscal plans. The Senate shows 
little disposition to act expeditiously on 
H.R. 1, with the result that the Pres- 
ident has assumed for purposes of his 
economic plan that the effective date of 
the welfare reform provisions will be 
postponed until July 1, 1973. 

The effect of this development on State 
finances is severe and unexpected. The 
States had every reason to believe that 
the Congress would act expeditiously 
enough so as to assure that the fiscal re- 
lief provided by H.R. 1 would begin 8 
months from now. 

Mr. Speaker, immediate stopgap meas- 
ures are needed to provide fiscal relief 
to States for their welfare costs. There- 
fore, I am reintroducing H.R. 11586 pro- 
posing that the Congress act immediately 
on this legislation which would provide 
interim fiscal relief to the States by lim- 
iting State expenditures for fiscal year 
1972 and 1973 to the level of expenditures 
the State incurred in fiscal year 1971. 
The Federal Government would pick up 
the excess. If adopted, this proposal 
would afford immediate tax relief to 
State and local taxpayers on a national 
basis of $900 million for fiscal year 1972 
and $1.1 billion for fiscal year 1973, for 
a total of $2 billion. 

This bill would not affect the welfare 
reform bill that is awaiting action in the 
Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, I am encouraged by the 
31 of my colleagues who have cospon- 
sored this bill and their names are as 
follows: Mrs. Aszuc, Mr. ANDERSON of 
Illinois, Mrs. ANNUNZIO, Mr. ASPIN, Mr. 
BINGHAM, Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Carney, Mr. Diccs, Mr. ERLENBORN, 
Mr. FASCELL, Mrs. Grasso, Mr. HALPERN, 
Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. 
HAWKINS, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mrs. HICKS of 
Massachusetts, Mr. KocH, Mr. MATSU- 
NAGA, Mr. METCALFE, Mr. MIKVA, Mr. 
Mitts of Arkansas, Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. 
Pepper, Mr. Price of Illinois, Mr. RANGEL, 


Mr. Roe, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. Roy, Mr. 


ST GERMAIN, Mr. CHARLES WILSON. 
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My colleagues and I are hopeful that 
the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee will act expeditiously in re- 
porting this most important and urgent 
bill out of committee. 


DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
DAVIES’ “STRAW MAN”: A GREAT 
DISSERVICE 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, our colleague, 
BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL, chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on Europe, 
recently held a hearing on the plight of 
Soviet Jews. Appearing before him were 
a number of witnesses, including Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for Euro- 
pean Affairs, Richard T. Davies. While 
most of Mr. Davies’ testimony was help- 
ful and accurate, it did contain within it 
a most harmful and prejudicial state- 
ment to which I should like now to ad- 
dress myself, 

Mr. Davies said: 

Claims that Soviet Jews as a community 
are living in a state of terror seem to be 
overdrawn. There can be no comparison with 
the terrible era of the Nazi holocaust or 
Stalin's blood purge of Jewish intellectuals. 


The implication is that those of us 
who have sought to bring the plight of 
the Soviet Jews to the attention of the 
American public and the world have over- 
stated what is occurring in the Soviet 
Union. The fact is, to the best of my 
knowledge, no responsible person speak- 
ing on the subject has ever contended 
that the Jews in the Soviet Union “are 
living in a state of terror.’ What we 
have said is that the Soviet Union dis- 
criminates against that minority and has 
engaged in repressive acts vis-a-vis the 
Jews in the U.S.S.R. 

Let me be more particular. The Soviet 
Union since 1935 has forbidden its Jewish 
minority from operating schools in which 
they could teach in either the Hebrew 
or Yiddish languages, although every 
recognized national group in the Soviet 
Union, and there are 120 of which the 
Jews are 12th in size, is guaranteed under 
the Soviet Constitution the right to 
maintain schools in their own national 
language, but an exception is made in 
the case of the Jews who are not allowed 
to have such schools. 

A second illustration is the discrimina- 
tory way in which the Soviet Union treats 
the Jews in the practice of their religion. 
It is true that the Soviet Union official 
policy is that of an atheistic society, yet 
it does permit the practice of religion and 
while no one who is religious has it easy, 
it is especially difficult for those who are, 
to practice the Jewish religion. Other re- 
ligions are permitted to maintain semi- 
naries in which they train their priests; 
however the Jews are not permitted to 
do so and the several million Jews living 
in European Russia have only three aged 
rabbis ministering to them. The city of 
Moscow has an estimated 500,000 Jews 
and only one rabbi, Rabbi Levin, who is 
78 years of age and ill. When he dies his 
replacement will have to come, in all 
probability, from the city of Leningrad 
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which also has one rabbi who ministers 
to a Jewish population of approximately 
300,000. 

I could go on and talk about the anti- 
Zionist campaign conducted in the So- 
viet Union which is a euphemism for an 
anti-Semitic campaign because even in 
the Soviet Union it would not be seemly 
to be so direct as to publicly endorse 
anti-Semitism, so a new phrase has been 
contrived, anti-Zionism. 

I mention this, Mr. Speaker, because 
whether it was intentional, or not, the 
State Department, and in particular, Mr. 
Davies, must be critized for having raised 
a “straw man” which has received the 
attention of the media and which will 
be used by anti-Semites in the U.S.S.R. 
and the United States to deprecate the 
efforts which are mounting to save Soviet 
Jews from cultural and spiritual geno- 
cide. In all candor I suspect that the 
State Department, which has dragged its 
feet so many times on those issues which 
relate to the safety and security of Jews 
whether they be in the U.S.S.R. or the 
State of Israel, is intentionally attempt- 
ing to reduce the pressures which are 
building as a result of public concern in 
the United States by Jews and non-Jews 
for Soviet Jews and the State of Israel. It 
was regrettable that the State Depart- 
ment has contributed to the harassment 
of that oppressed people by giving am- 
munition to their enemies through Mr. 
Davies’ misleading statement. 

Mr. Speaker, what I am saying to our 
colleagues has been pointed out in an ar- 
ticle which appears this week in Time 
magazine which I am appending to my 
statement. I am also inserting for print- 
ing in the Recorp my statement before 
Representative ROSENTHAL’s subcommit- 
tee in response to Mr. Davies’ testimony 
of the same day. 

The material follows: 

SOVIET UNION: DEGREES OF TERROR 

“There is no Jewish question in the Soviet 
Union,” Soviet Premier Aleksei Kosygin told a 
press conference in Canada last month. “This 
question is from beginning to end an in- 
vented one.” 

That, to put it mildly, is something of an 
exaggeration. A talented Jew can rise to great 
eminence in Soviet society, as have Violinist 
David Oistrakh and Ballerina Maya Pliset- 
sKaya, but the ordinary Jew is subject to 
rigid quotas that often bar him from univer- 
sities and good jobs. Teaching Judaism and 
Hebrew is illegal; Yiddish culture is severely 
restricted. In the streets, Russia’s traditional 
anti-Semitism has never really died. "We may 
not be victims of physical genocide,” says 
Mikhail Zand, a distinguished philologist who 
recently managed to get out of Russia and 
settle in Israel, “but we are the victims of 
& cultural and spiritual genocide, simply be- 
cause the Russians refuse to let Jews live a 
Jewish life.” 

Carefully Balanced. For years, the Jews of 
Russia accepted their fate stoically—Novelist 
Elie Wiesel called them “the Jews of Si- 
lence’”—but ever since the Arab-Israel! war of 
1967 they have become increasingly vocifer- 
ous. So have their supporters abroad. Last 
week a House Foreign Affairs Subcommittee 
headed by New York Democrat Benjamin S. 
Rosenthal opened an investigation into the 
problem by having the State Department 
present an evaluation. The Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for European Affairs, Richard T. 
Davies, appeared at the hearing with a 21- 
page statement. Though carefully balanced, 
it promptly touched off a chorus of protests 
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that demonstrated how touchy the whole 
question has become. 

“All Soviet citizens—not just Jews—suffer 
from the Soviet government’s policy of mili- 
tant atheism and its refusal to consider 
migration as a right rather than a rare privi- 
lege,” Davies said. He added that Jews were 
treated worse than other minorities, harassed 
by “anti-Zionist” campaigns and “deprived 
of the cultural ingredients needed to preserve 
their cultural and religious identity.” He said 
that the State Department “deplored” this 
and was doing what it could to help. At the 
same time, Davies warned against exaggera- 
tion. “Claims that Soviet Jews as a com- 
munity are living in a state of terror seem to 
be overdrawn,” he said. “There can be no 
comparison with the terrible era of the Nazi 
holocaust or Stalin’s blood purge of Jewish 
intellectuals.” 

There is certainly no disputing that state- 
ment, Still, Davies’ cautionings were all that 
the Soviet dailies Izvestia and Pravda re- 
ported in stories declaring that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment had in effect absolved Moscow of 
mistreating its Jewish population. Even the 
New York Times headlined: U.S. ASSERTS SO- 
VIET JEWS ARE NOT LIVING IN TERROR. Predict- 
ably, the reaction was sharp. 

Israeli officials cited scores of cases in Rus- 
sia of Jews being attacked by Russian 
crowds, of Jewish graves being desecrated 
and of Soviet Jews being fired from their 
jobs or imprisoned for trying to emigrate. 
Davies’ statement, said Leonard Schroeter, 
a U.S. lawyer now serving with Israel’s Min- 
istry of Justice, “is a classic instance of State 
Department evenhandedness, making no dis- 
tinction between aggression and defense.” 
“No, there is no reign of terror,” said Philol- 
ogist Zand. “But until last February there 
were waves of arrests and trials for those 
who longed to go to Israel.” 

Since then, however, the Soviets have been 
easing their restrictions on Jewish emigra- 
tion, possibly as a result of outside pres- 
sures. The total for this year may reach 10,- 
000. That is not many in a community of 
some 2,000,000, but it is a lot more than the 
1,000 exit visas granted to Jews last year— 
and more than have been granted for any 
other Soviet minority. 

Last month, at the international music 
congress in Moscow, U.S. Violinist Yehudi 
Menuhin voiced a daring wish. “May we yet 
live to see the day,” said Menuhin, “when 
every human being can dwell where his heart 
calls, whatever his creed.” That is no more 
than is guaranteed under Article 13 of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, of 
which the Soviet Union is a signatory. But 
it is more than Moscow dares grant its citi- 
zens, and so not a word of Menuhin’s speech 
was printed in the Soviet press. 


HEARINGS CONDUCTED BY THE HOUSE FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS SUBCOMMITTEE ON EUROPE, NOVEM- 
BER 12, 1971 


AFTERNOON SESSION—2 P.M. 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. The subcommittee will be 
in order. 

Since the hearing commenoed this morn- 
ing there is a change, Congressman John Dow 
is presently involved in the amending of the 
Pesticides Bill on the Floor. My distinguished 
colleague from New York, Congressman Koch 
is appearing. 

I know you have an important story to 
relate and we will be glad to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE ED KOCH, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK 
Mr. Kocu. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the 

invitation: I was originally scheduled to speak 

tomorrow. Had I come on at the regular time 

I would have prepared and filed with you a 

formal statement but, as you pointed out, 

Congressman Dow is now commencing the 

debate on certain amendments and I am 

speaking a day earlier than scheduled. As 
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soon as there are votes on the floor, of course, 
I will have to be there but meanwhile I did 
want to take the opportunity that was avail- 
able, particularly so to comment on the 
statement which has been filed with you and, 
if I understand correctly, read before your 
committee by Mr. Davies of the Department 
of State. It is my intention to give you the 
benefit, if you will, of my experience in the 
Soviet Union which are somewhat different 
from those that would appear to be the ex- 
periences of the people who drew up this 
statement of the Department of State. 

I went to the Soviet Union in April of this 
year because my constituents were very con- 
cerned about individual families, the hus- 
bands of those families then being in Jail. 
Two names that have become very well- 
known here in the United States because they 
each got five years are Lasal Kaminsky, and 
Lev Yazman, husbands of the families that I 
met in Leningrad. 

I went there in April of this year while 
they were then in jail and the trials had not 
yet started although they were expected to 
commence shortly and be secret trials, as they 
ultimately were, with the thought that I 
might be of some assistance to the families. 
Others had suggested that it would be help- 
ful if members of Congress and other Amer- 
ican public officials went there and came back 
and reported their experiences. That is why 
I went. 

I spent a brief period of time, to be sure, 
just eight days. But in the course of that 
period I did have occasion to talk with the 
two women I mentioned, and to talk to a 
number of Jews in the Moscow synagogue, 
as well as to a number of the younger Jews 
outside of the Moscow synagogue and also to 
talk with Western newspaper reporters. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, I had intro- 
duced a bill which would provide that 30,000 
non-quota refugee visas be made available to 
Soviet Jews in the event that the Soviet 
Union were to open its doors and permit 


them to leave. That bill received wide sup-. 


port both here in the House and also in the 
Senate and, as the report of the State De- 
partment indicates, and I am pleased that 
they do, they felt that the need for that bill 
was real. The response of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, which was an unreserved commitment 
to permit the Jews that were permitted to 
leave the Soviet Union to come to the US. 
without quota restrictions as refugees, I 
applauded and accepted because it marked 
a change in the Administration’s position, 
and I am grateful to the Attorney General 
for having led the way on that issue. 

As a result of his unreserved commitment, 
I have not pressed for adoption of my bill be- 
cause the Administration, to its credit, has 
done administratively what our bill, co-spon- 
sored by 120 other members of Congress, 
would have done legislatively. 

Now what I would like to address myself 
to is really the heart of the memorandum 
of the State Department presented to you 
which can be summed up as characterizing 
the plight of Soviet Jewry to be, in their 
words, “overdrawn.” I would like to talk 
about that and talk about it in terms of the 
experiences related to me by several Russian 
Jews. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. And your own experiences? 

Mr. Koca. Yes, and my experience there. 

First let me take them in order. 

When I went to Leningrad, it was with the 
express purpose of making contact with 
these families. Indeed, as I have testified, I 
finally did come to the home of Mr. Lasal 
Kaminsky, She was petrified as was Mrs. 
Yagman. Their husbands were not then con- 
victed but had been in jail for nine months. 
The charges which were alleged anti-Soviet 
acts were the following: that they had made 
copies and had translated from the Russian 
into Hebrew and Yiddish text books so that 
they could teach their children in those lan- 
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You must understand, Mr. Chairman, since 
1937 there have been no schools which teach 
in the Yiddish or Hebrew languages. You 
might say, “Well, why should there be?” The 
answer is—because under the Soviet Con- 
stitution every nationality is guaranteed the 
right to teach in its own national tongue. 

Now the Jews, whether you take the esti- 
mate of those who are not in the government, 
have a number which may exceed three mil- 
lion, or the estimate of the government, 
which is a little bit over two million—are a 
large minority, 12th in a nationality grouping 
of more than 120. 

There are nationalities in the Soviet Union 
that are under a hundred thousand in num- 
ber. The Jews are in excess of two million in 
number. That is one of the larger minorities 
in the Soviet Union. These other minorities, 
Volga Deutsch, lived in the Soviet Union for 
a long time but they were deemed to be 
traitors in the Soviet Union during the Nazi- 
Soviet battles in the Soviet Union and in the 
course of World War II. 

The Volga Deutsch, as I say, were banished 
because of their traitorous actions in the 
Soviet Union. The Jews fought valiantly on 
the side of their Soviet compatriots. Yet, the 
Volga Deutsch are allowed to teach in their 
national language which happens to be 
German. 

You might ask, “Well, are Jews perhaps 
treated differently and considered simply a 
religion and not also a nationality?” Not at 
all, Mr. Chairman. Under the Soviet Consti- 
tution Jews are recognized as a nationality. 
It is not just a simple identification as such 
which you then have in birth records and 
that is the end of it. Every Soviet citizen 
has an internal pass book and in that pass 
book is listed one’s nationality, e.g., na- 
tionality Uzbek, nationality Volga Deutsch, 
nationality Ukrainian—but the rights ac- 
corded to other nationalities under the Soviet 
Constitution which should be likewise ac- 
corded to the Jews are not. That is one de- 
cided difference between the lot of others and 
the lot of the Jews. 

I harp on that because we will always have 
people come forward and say it is not easy to 
live in the Soviet Union no matter what you 
are and surely not easy to be an observant 
person religiously. 

They are correct, Mr. Chairman, it is not 
easy to be an observant Christian, it is not 
easy to be an observant Jew, although the 
Soviet Union says that while it does not ap- 
prove of religion, and is an atheistic society, 
it recognizes the rights of religion. And that 
is true in other cases, Mr. Chairman, but the 
Soviet Union makes a distinction with re- 
spect to the Jews. In the European part of 
the Soviet Union where most of the Jews 
live, there are only three Rabbis. My recol- 
lection is that there is one in Moscow, his 
name is Rabbi Levin. He is 78 years of age, 
very ill. There is one in Leningrad, also an 
aged man, and one, I believe, in the City of 
Odessa. Only three to minister to their needs. 

I should tell you parenthetically that there 
is a different situation in the State of 
Georgia, which is part of the USSR in Asia 
where there is a vital Jewish community and 
they do have a number of Rabbis there for 
the Georgian Jews. That is a very special 
situation. The vast majority of the Jews liv- 
ing in European Russia are limited to these 
three Rabbis. 

When I say limited, Mr. Chairman, if you 
were to ask me what I mean by that it would 
be this, the other religions are permitted to 
train their priests in Seminaries. The Jews 
are not permitted to train their Rabbis. I con- 
sider that to be a decidedly important issue. 
If, in fact, Rabbi Levin dies—and let him live 
to the proverbial 120—there is no one to 
take his place. In fact when I was there, 
they said, what will happen is that they will 
have to take the Rabbi from Leningrad to 
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place him in the larger community of 
Moscow. 

Moscow does have a half million Jews and 
Leningrad has three hundred thousand 
Jews. 

Let me go back to Mrs. Kaminsky. As we 
sat in her kitchen with those other people 
who were there, she said to me, “They are 
listening to us now,” pointing to the air 
and meaning that we were then being moni- 
tored, as I am sure we were. 

She said, “While I am frightened in talk- 
ing with you I know that the only way that 
we have a possibility of saving our husbands 
and the possibility of leaving the Soviet 
Union,” is to make the world aware of what 
is happening and then she would say, “We 
are not anti-Soviet, we just want to leave,” 
and the reasons that she gave were that you 
cannot be a Jew in the Soviet Union, you 
cannot practice your Judaism. 

She said, “We are talking to you, recog- 
nizing the dangers because only if the out- 
side world hears us and speaks out, is it 
possible that there will be a change.” She 
is not wrong, you know. 

When the Soviet Union convicted in an 
earlier trial, I think it was fifteen people, two 
of them were sentenced to death and news- 
paper correspondents in the USSR told me 
that the only reason those sentences were 
commuted was that Soviet officials received 
telegrams from leading public officials 
throughout the world and they specifically 
referred to the telegram from the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain. 

There is no internal public opinion in the 
USSR but there is outside world opinion to 
which they are sensitive. Indeed, as I under- 
stand it, again from comments that were 
made to me by the Western press in Moscow, 
the other delegates from Communist parties 
in Italy, from France, from other countries, 
gathered then in the Soviet Union as a result 
of the 24th Soviet Congress then being held 
were upset, and their complaints were caus- 
ing the Soviet Union to give consideration to 
a change in its position. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, the question arises, 
is what the Soviet Union doing to the Jews 
comparable to what Nazi Germany did? The 
answer is, no; and no one in his right mind 
would make that comparison because the 
Nazis involved themselves in physical geno- 
cide, where a whole people en masse was 
murdered. That is not taking place in the 
Soviet Union. But we do have cultural geno- 
cide. We do have individual cases where peo- 
ple are in fact treated in a manner which 
can only be described as barbaric. 

I won’t dwell much further on the cases 
of Mrs. Kaminsky and Mr. Lev Yozman. They 
said the second reason that their husbands 
were on trial was that they had applied for 
leave to leave the Soviet Union and they had 
sent a petition to U Thant asking for help. 
A very legitimate and legal act under Soviet 
law, but considered to be an anti-Soviet act 
and, of course, as you know, they were subse- 
quently each given five years. 

Let me tell you what it means to apply 
for an exit permit, that is to leave the Soviet 
Union. I went to Israel during the last Con- 
gressional recess. I spoke with Dr. Michael 
Zand. I notice, having read the Statement 
from the State Department, they quote Dr. 
Zand with respect to his opposition and an- 
tipathy to violence, and I can only echo 
every statement he made. Violence on the 
part of anyone in this country with respect 
to helping the plight of Soviet Jewry is 
totally counter-productive. It is an over- 
worked word but it happens to be true. You 
cannot help Soviet Jews by engaging in 
violence in this country. But you can help 
Soviet Jews by peacefully picketing, by 
peacefully demonstrating, by peacefully 
speaking out against Soviet barbarism. 

I intend to do that while at the same 
time saying to anyone who encourages vio- 
lence, you are doing an act which is against 
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the interest of everyone concerned, our own 
American government and our brothers and 
sisters in the Soviet Union. So, we must put 
down violence out of hand. 

But peaceful demonstrations and bring- 
ing this to the attention of the American 
public is absolutely vital. 

I want to go back to Dr. Zand because Dr. 
Zand is quoted as I would quote him, that 
he is against violence and I am against vio- 
lence, too. Let me tell you what Dr. Zand 
told me about the Soviet Union which, un- 
fortunately, the State Department did not 
include or maybe they did not interrogate 
him about that. Let me tell you what he 
told me. I met him in the City of Jerusalem. 
He had finally received permission to leave 
the Soviet Union. He is a scholar. He wears 
& skull cap which is very large, a highly 
decorative one, and I will tell you why I 
mention that in a moment. But immedi- 
ately it gets your attention as you sit with 
him 


I said, “Dr. Zand, tell me what the situa- 
tion is for Jews so far as you know in the 
Soviet Union.” He said, “It is not possible 
to live as a Jew in the Soviet Union.” 

He said, “It comes to you slowly, this rec- 
ognition of your Jewish heritage, because it 
has been repressed as we all know in the So- 
viet Union and you suddenly desire and have 
this almost unmanageable desire to speak out 
and stand up and be heard.” 

The Jews are doing exactly that, speaking 
up, standing up and being heard in the So- 
viet Union. That is why the Soviet Union is 
So distressed and may be considering chang- 
ing its policies to allow these’ dissenters to 
leave. Hopefully that will actually occur in 
larger numbers. Dr. Zand said his first ar- 
rest—I can’t give you the exact dates, I may 
be a little bit off on the months, but I think 
his first arrest happened in January of this 
year, When the Soviet Union called together 
a group of what can only be termed as House 
Jews, they used to be called in German the 
Hof Jude, Court Jews, Uncle Toms—we have 
that. There are other phrases and every 
group has them, of pedple who will betray 
their own people because of the material 
benefits that come to them by betraying 
their own. It is not unique to Jews. It is not 
unique to blacks, it is not unique to any 
groups. We all have them. We have to un- 
derstand them, the flesh is weak. 

The Soviet Union called together a group 
of Jews in the Moscow Synagogue to say 
how wonderful it was to live in the Soviet 
Union. Dr. Zand, who is a scholar and also 
had Press credentials because of his work in 
the Press, was given entry. What he did is 
this, he stood up and said, “What is hap- 
pening here is not true. These people don’t 
speak for us. In the Soviet Union you can- 
not lead a Jewish life.” 

Well, he was arrested. They didn’t hold him 
very long, just a day. But they warned him, 
stop this, Dr. Zand. He said to me, “I could 
not stop it, no more than you can stop the 
tides. I wanted to speak the truth.” 

He said, “On another occasion,” I think it 
was June of this year, “he and a number 
of others stood up in the public center of 
Moscow and spoke out against the Soviet 
government's refusal to allow the Jews to 
leave.” He was arrested again. This time he 
was given fifteen days in jail. He said that he 
went on a hunger strike as a matter of prin- 
ciple. 

He said they permitted him to remain on 
the hunger strike, and he was in 
health from the first day to the 13th day 
of his hunger strike. Then he said, they 
knowing that he was going to be released in 
two days, knowing that he had not suffered 
any physical harm as a result of that hunger 
strike but because, in his words, they wanted 
to “humble him”—those were his words, they 
wanted to break his spirit—they force-fed 
him, knowing he was going to be released in 
two days and that he was in no danger of 
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illness. He said as a result of the force-feed- 
ing he suffered a heart attack. On his release, 
they said to him “next time we will send you 
to a mental institution”. 

I said to him—TI could not help it because 
that yamulka that skullcap had been on my 
mind—"“Dr, Zand, do you always wear such 
& large skull-cap?” It was really a very lovely 
one. He said, “For the last few years I started 
to wear it several years ago as a symbol of 
my protest for all to see.” 

It is for me a very moving experience. This 
man who fought such a magnificent fight 
he stood up and went to jail and caused 
them such difficulties in the Soviet Union, 
they finally said, “Let him go,” and he left. 

I want to tell you a third case which is 
that of a woman that I met in an Absorp- 
tion Center in Ashdod, Israel, Mrs. Rohel 
Shpunghin. She has a brother who is a doc- 
tor in New Rochelle. I have been in touch 
with him since I met her in Israel, as I say 
I was there in August of this year. Mrs. 
Shpunghin spoke English. A magnificent per- 
son. She described to me what it means to 
apply to leave the Soviet Union. She said, 
“You know, there are some people who say 
we want to leave the Soviet Union because 
materially we will be better off by coming 
to Israel.” She said, "That is not true.” She 
said, “I am a biology teacher and my husband 
is a chemist. We both worked, we had a 
lovely apartment in Riga, far better than 
the one we are going to have in Israel. We 
even had a cottage by the sea because of our 
joint wages and because we were profes- 
sionals. But,” she said, “You could not live 
as a Jew, impossible to live as a Jew. You 
were subject to the slanders, the limitation 
in how high you could rise, you could not be 
a Jew. We decided,” she said, “that we would 
leave to go to Israel.” She said, “Do you know 
what that means?” She did this four years 
ago. She said, “You have to apply to your 
factory manager. My husband applied to his 
factory manager. He said, “No.” Before you 
can even apply to the government you have 
got to get permission from your factory 
manager and then from your neighbors.” 
She said, “My husband applied to the fac- 
tory Soviet, so to speak. They berate you 
and call you traitor. He was turned down. 
He had to quit his job and take a lesser 
job in another place where he knew they 
could not be so virulent, which he did. He 
was able to get a certificate which said they 
did not object to his leaving.” 

She said so far as she was concerned, rather 
than risk not getting the certificate, she 
quit her job so that she left professional life 
to become, so to speak, a housewife so as 
not to have to get this permission. Then she 
said, “You have to apply to your neighbors. 
We have a Soviet in the building. They call 
you traitor. They say you are going to Israel. 
Some day you are going to come back and 
you are going to shoot us.” 

It is incredible the way Israel is held up 
to contempt by the Soviets and also the way 
they envisage that State. 

She said, “They see Israel," —not the Rus- 
sian government but the Russians she talked 
with—“as a state equally large in size to the 
Soviet Union. Some day Israel is going to 
come and invade the Soviet Union is the way 
it is put forth.” 

You can understand what this propaganda 
does to the neighbors. They said to this 
family, “You are traitors.” They still pre- 
vailed. Imagine what that means to an indi- 
vidual. First to go through that kind of 
confrontation with your fellow-worker, then 
that kind of confrontation with your fellow- 
neighbor and then you have to continue to 
live there three or four years until the per- 
mit comes permitting you to leave. What 
happens in the meanwhile? You lose your job. 

Let me tell you something else that hap- 
pened to these people. When their children 
reached university age—the first one, to my 
recollection, reached it two years later, age 
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18, applied to the university and he was ‘old, 
“You may not go to the university, your 
parents are traitors.” 

That is what it means to apply in the 
Soviet Union for permission to leave. 

Now, let me talk about another aspect and 
that is this, the statement of the State 
Department points to the fact that statis- 
tically the Jews don’t appear to suffer from 
discrimination. I will give you some statistics 
on that. 

Iam not an expert on statistics so I called 
the Library of Congress. I said, I would like 
to have a comparison. I would like to know 
now what the number of Jews are in the 
areas I am going to give you and what they 
were the last time you had a figure on this. 
There is no question that percentagewise if 
the Jews constitute one or two or three per- 
cent of the population in some areas there 
are going to be more of them than percent- 
agewise would be expected but it was my 
understanding that the Soviets take the 
position that the people went to the univer- 
sity if they were able to pass the test, not if 
they were Uzbeks, Jews or Ukrainians. That 
is no longer the rule. The rule now is if you 
are a Jew you go under a quota. So I asked 
about other areas. 

Let me tell you what the Library of Con- 
gress gave me. The Supreme Soviet, which is 
the highest public body, in 1968—let me give 
you the old figures because it makes it more 
dramatic, the figure they gave me. In 1938 
out of the 3,594 members of the Supreme 
Soviet, 2.5 percent were Jewish. I suppose 
that basically refiected percentagewise what 
they were at that time although I can’t 
really say that to be accurate. In 1968, out 
of the Supreme Soviet which has been re- 
duced in number to about half the size, the 
present number in the Supreme Soviet is 
1,517 members, of which 12 are Jewish. That 
is eight tenths of one percent. A huge falling 
off. The Central Committee, which is really 
the governing body of the Communist 
Party, in 1926, out of 104 members, had 11 
Jewish members, which was 10.6 percent. 

In 1968, out of 190 members, one is Jewish 
and that is one half of one percent. That is 
the group that runs the Soviet Union. One 
out of the top body out of 190 is Jewish. 

God only knows whether he identifies as a 
Jew. I didn’t ask that question but I sus- 
pect he probably does not although I hope I 
don’t do him a disservice. If he or she is, 
then I say, “Thanks be to God,” and I want 
to applaud his or her courage. 

In the area of science in 1947, 16.8 per- 
cent of the people who were listed in that 
profession were Jewish. In 1961, 8.8 percent, 
one-half. Let me tell you what that means. 

In my trip to the Soviet Union in April I 
went to Moscow University, I met students 
there. I met American students who were 
exchange students and I met Russian stu- 
dents. There is no question, I am telling you 
now what was told to me, not only is there 
a quota with respect to the Jewish student 
body, but there is a decided effort on the 
part of the Administration to limit the num- 
ber of Jews in the teaching posts. I don't 
know that they remove them. They may. I 
don’t have independent knowledge on that, 
but they don’t permit a Jew to fill the job. 
This information was given to me by Ameri- 
can students and exchange professors people 
who are at the Moscow University. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I wonder if I could kind 
of crystallize the thrust of your presentation 
in some way. What does this mean to the 
atmosphere, the climate, the spirit? How can 
you describe that in concise terms? 

Mr. KocH. In the Soviet Union at this 
particular moment in time, and everybody 
who has been there says this, that the Jews, 
since the six day war, knowing that there 
are people who are interested in them, know- 
ing that Israel wants to receive them, know- 
ing that their American religious compa- 
triots are speaking out, knowing that they 
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are not alone, have in some way, whether 
it is miraculous or otherwise, God knows, 
the courage to stand up and say to the Soviet 
Union, “Let us leave, let us leave. You will 
not let us live our lives as Jews as you allow 
other groups to live. So let us leave.” 

Now the Western Press when I was there 
told me the reason that they are allowing 
a larger number to leave this year than 
they did last year and I don’t know what 
the accurate statistics are, but in my recol- 
lection in 1970 about a thousand Jews were 
permitted to leave, and this year it is about 
7,000. I think that is the figure I saw in 
the New York Times recently. The reason, 
said these reporters, is that the Soviet Union 
decided that if they allowed a few dissenters 
to leave that would be the end of the prob- 
lem. But they found that everytime a dis- 
senter, or troublemaker in their words, was 
permitted to leave there were ten more to 
take that persons place. So, maybe they 
are making a decision now to allow them 
to go. I hope so. Why not? Not permitting 
them to go means they are violating two 
things. They are violating their own con- 
stitution which permits free immigration 
and they are violating the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights which they signed. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. As & result of your trip, 
how would you assess the fear component? 
Is there any fear on the part of these peo- 
ple? 

Mr. KocH. When I went to the Moscow 
Synagogue, which I alluded to, but didn’t 
go into any detail, people crowded about 
me, You have to understand it was rather 
filled. There were over 500 Jews in that Mos- 
cow Synagogue but there are 500,000 Jews 
in the City of Moscow and there is only 
one Synagogue with a Rabbi. So it is not 
such a huge figure when you think about 
that. They crowded around me. During the 
course of the service people whispered to 
me, “Help us, help us. We want to go to 
Israel. Help us.” 

In the course of the service there comes a 
part where one stands and says, “Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem.” There were tears on the faces of 
the people around me. They were saying to 
me, “Help us, we want to go to Jerusalem.” 

When I went outside the Synagogue a num- 
ber of young people crowded around me. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Were there any police peo- 
ple or KGB people involved? 

Mr. Kocu. No. Occasionally a Soviet militia- 
man, which is a Soviet policeman, would 
walk by. Whether there were KGB people in 
the neighborhood, I can't tell. I certainly was 
not in danger and these people who were 
said to me, “We don’t care if they see us 
talking. We are Jews.” 

These young people who came to me said, 
“We are not religious, but we are Jews and 
we identify as such as that is why we are 
here.” 

Then they said to me, “Could you get,” and 
they gave me the names of their relatives, 
“could you get my Uncle to write to me? I 
will give you his name. Could you get my 
Aunt to write to me?” Then one person said, 
“Could someone write to me from America?” 
I said, “Yes.” I have made all those contacts 
for them. 

Just simply said, Mr. Chairman, I don’t 
know that every Jew would leave the Soviet 
Union, given the opportunity. Large num- 
bers would. If the Soviet government doesn’t 
think that large numbers would, let them 
put that to the test. 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Frelinghuysen? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have been very 
much interested in Mr. Koch's testimony. I 
suppose the Soviet authorities might feel 
that if this precedent were established and 
Jews are allowed to leave because they were 
Jews, others might well feel the same im- 
pulse to leave and would use other excuses as 
they see them. You say this is not really a re- 
ligious thing, it is a racial thing. There are 
lots of races in the Soviet Union. Presumably 
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there might be other pressures to immigrate 
to get away from an oppressive regime. I sup- 
pose that is one of the reasons why they are 
reluctant to make the decision which I as- 
sume we all hope they will and that is to 
lift the barriers which still exist. 

Mr. KocH, May I comment on that, Mr. 
Frelinghuysen? 

Let me tell you in my judgment, based on 
what Jacob Malik, said at the U.N., it is not 
just simply a nationality question at all. That 
is part of it. The Soviet Union has said Jews 
are a nationality. That is fine, it is an ethnic 
group, there is no question about that. But 
if you look at the comments of Jacob Malik 
in the U.N. forum, and people sat silently 
by and didn't utter a word in condemnation, 
which shocked me, when he got up and said 
to Ambassador Tekoah, the delegate from 
Israel, “You will take your long nose out of 
our garden.” 

I think, Mr. Frelinghuysen and Mr. Chair- 
man, that that refiects a certain anti-Semitic 
mind, just to use that kind of phrase. I would 
at least suspect so. 

Let me go further and talk about some 
other aspects because I want to point out to 
you the virulence of the Soviet government, 
not just on the same question that the Jews 
are a nationality, and not treated as such and 
that they want to leave, but the virulence 
that is directed at the Jews, Jacob Malik 
said, “How dare the Jews to talk of them- 
selves as the chosen people. That is criminal 
in the 20th century.” 

I don't have to tell you, I know you are 
aware of it, the concept of the chosen peo- 
ple means that the Jews chose to take on 
the obligation of the Ten Commandments, 
and the Torah, and to have for themselves 
higher obligations that would be required 
before they can enter heaven. Not in anyway 
could that be construed as racial superiority. 
If anything, as I guess it was Ambassador 
Tekoah who said, “Yes, we were chosen, 
chosen to suffer.” Is that criminal? Is that 
concept criminal? But nobody stood up to re- 
ply. Then he equated Zionism with Fascism, 
my colleagues, I am a Zionist, I am never 
going to live in Israel, I love the United 
States, I am a member of Congress, I am 
devoted to the United States yet I love Zion. 
I would assume that while I don’t know your 
antecedents, Mr. Frelinghuysen, but whatever 
that country is that your ancestors came 
from, I assume that you have a special feel- 
ing for its inhabitants. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It is a long time ago, 
Mr. Koch. We are Dutch, a name like this 
must be Dutch. But 250 years ago, I suppose 
I have a special feeling. I have only been 
there twice in my life. 

Mr. KocH. Let me say this to you. There 
are millions of our citizens today, Irish, 
Dutch, English, French and so many others 
who look back to the countries of their origin 
with great feelings of love and sympathy. 
Their hearts go out. Those of us who, when 
we are called upon to respond to some trag- 
edy in that country, let us take the country 
of Italy when it had the devastation and the 
art objects were destroyed and we all wanted 
to help. I know you certainly did. It seems to 
me that it is understandable if someone 
whose antecedents were Italian that he 
would have a special feeling about that that 
you and I could not match as much as we 
wanted to help. 

I think it is fair and reasonable to say 
that “I could have a special feeling about 
Zion. Zion is Israel; that I could have a spe- 
cial feeling about Zion in no way affects my 
loyalty to the United States as it would in 
no way affect the loyalty of a colleague of 
mine who happens to be of Irish or Italian 
extraction, or of German extraction who 
would have special feelings for those coun- 
oar I think you would agree with me on 
that. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I certainly would not 
d 


isagree. 
Mr. Koc. When Malik in the highest 
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forums of international diplomacy can utter 
these anti-Semitic obscenities and no one 
rises in that forum to speak out, that shocks 
me. I must say I spoke out here in the House, 
as did Congressman Rosenthal, calling at- 
tention to the fact that no one had risen in 
the U.N. and I am delighted to say that I 
was lated singled out for personal attack 
by Jacob Malik, I had mixed feelings about 
that. I thought if I were going to be men- 
tioned at the U.N. it should be in a better 
context but I was delighted that the response 
of Congressman Rosenthal and myself had 
so nettled him, calling attention of the 
world to his anti-Semitic statements, that he 
felt called upon to personally attack me. 

What I am pointing out is that there is 
now a new virulent anti-Semitic feeling 
present, not just the “normal” anti-Semitism 
that has existed in the Soviet Union and 
before it in Czarist Russia and surely under 
Stalin with his Doctor's Plot and then under 
Khrushchev. It has always been there. But 
it is even more virulent today. I suspect the 
reason is really that the Jews are not being 
forgotten by their compatriots in other lands 
and hopefully by those who are not Jews 
but are concerned for humanity. 

It seems to me that there is nothing wrong, 
whether you are Jewish or not Jewish to 
understand their plight. I say to you I feel 
very strongly about the plight of the Paki- 
stani, the nine million, and I have spoken out 
on this on the Floor of the House and I 
think we ought to be doing something about 
that, as well as for the Catholic Irish minor- 
ity of Northern Ireland. 

I will continue to speak out about those 
kinds of oppressions, 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. If you go to Pakistan, you 
are losing the jurisdiction of this subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. You are arousing my 
interest, Mr. Koch. Before you go, my wife 
and I went to the Soviet Union with four of 
our children two years ago, What really 
shocked us was the general anti-religious 
effort being made and the fact that there 
really does seem to have been a suppression 
of what you would think would be awfully 
strong religious feelings. In other words, the 
Moslems, what has happened to them in a 
generation or two, you find practically no 
practicing mosques or synagogues, or prac- 
ticing churches. It is inconceivable to me 
how successful the Soviet Union has been 
in suppressing the natural instincts of peo- 
ple that have been developed over a period 
of centuries. I can understand as you say why 
there is a sensitivity where there has been 
an increase in awareness on the part of Jews 
and a feeling on the part of those outside 
of the Soviet Union that this kind of oppres- 
sion is wrong and that the least the Soviet 
Union should do is let them go. 

Mr. KocH. As I pointed out, Mr, Freling- 
huysen, there is also this difference that the 
Christian churches are permited to train 
their priests in seminaries. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am not trying to say 
that there isn't differences between them. 
What shocked us generally is the fact that 
there was a virtual wiping out so far as the 
mass of population is concerned. They don't 
know any of the consolidations of religion, 
I would guess. I would think it must be a 
severe loss for the Russian people. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Thank you very, very 
much, Congressman Koch. We are deeply 
grateful to you. 

Our next witness is Mr. Bertram Zweibon 
of the Jewish Defense League. 

Without objection we will include in the 
record at this point immediately following 
the testimony of Congressman Koch the 
testimony of the Honorable Parren J. Mitch- 
ell, a Representative in Congress from the 
State of Maryland. 
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MORE U.N. PERFIDY 


(Mr. GROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the perfid- 
ious Tower of Babel in New York City, 
otherwise known as the United Nations, 
took its latest slap at the United States 
yesterday alleging “grave concern” be- 
cause this Congress finally stood on its 
feet and voted to end the band on Rho- 
desian chrome ore imports. 

After callously displaying its immoral- 
ity by kicking out Free China—a charter 
member—the United Nations now has the 
unmitigated gall to criticize the first sen- 
sible action this branch of our Govern- 
ment has taken in respect to Rhodesia 
since that nation declared its independ- 
ence in 1965. 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, if Lyndon 
Johnson and the cookie pushers of Foggy 
Bottom had not spinelessly knuckled un- 
der to the British request that we join 
the Rhodesian blockade, we would not 
have to put up with this sort of business. 

The mentality of the United Nations 
is well illustrated by its pious claim that 
tiny Rhodesia is a threat to world peace. 
Nothing, of course, could be further from 
the truth. 

The United Nations blockade of Rho- 
desia is about as effective as most of its 
other projects. It is but one more example 
of why we should promptly end our as- 
sociation with this international debat- 
ing society. 


A STATEMENT ON PEACE AND WAR 


(Mr. DENHOLM asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. DENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, the basic 
law of this land provides that the “Con- 
gress shall have Power—to declare 
War—to raise and support Armies—” 
Article 1, section 8, U.S. Constitution. 

The original Articles of Confederation, 
made prior to the adoption of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, conferred 
upon Congress the “sole and exclusive 
right and power to determining on peace 
and war.” But the United States could 
not engage in war “unless nine States as- 
sent to same.” 

More definite and full language was 
written by our Founding Fathers and is 
used in the existing Constitution of the 
United States of America. All those pow- 
ers are attributes of nationality and 
would exist without mention in the Con- 
stitution. But it was desirable to make 
definite the department of the govern- 
ment in which they should reside. 

In the Constitutional Convention some 
of our forefathers thought the President 
should have the power; others favored 
restoring such powers upon the Senate 
as representing the States in equal num- 
ber from each represented State; but the 
prevailing opinion was that the grave acts 
of declaring and conducting war should 
be performed by the whole Congress. 

In 1812 Congress passed an act in de- 
claring war on Great Britain because of 
hostile acts done by that country. 
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In 1846 the Congress declared a state 
of war with Mexico by a resolution owing 
of hostile acts of that nation. 

In 1898 Congress declared war on 
Spain. 

In 1917 a resolution of war was passed 
by Congress as a result of the sinking 
by Germany of the “Lusitania” and other 
merchant ships with the loss of Amer- 
ican lives, and of other violations of in- 
ternational law with respect to the 
United States. 

In 1941, Japan attacked at Pearl Har- 
bor. Congress immediately declared that 
a state of war existed between the United 
States and Japan, Germany, and Italy. 

The United States emerged as the only 
great Nation in the modern world that 
had never lost a war. This proud record 
again demonstrates the strength of free 
institutions. When the representatives of 
the people vote for a war, the people 
respond. 

The important lesson $o be learned 
here is that in the United States one 
man—or one coterie—cannot conduct or 
declare war. 

The conduct and Declaration of War 
can be done only by the two Houses of 
Congress whose members are elected by 
the direct vote of the people. The argu- 
ment and theory pursued by our fore- 
fathers was that action is not likely 
to be hurried or unjust when submitted 
for the due care and deliberation of such 
a body of representatives of the people 
duly assembled in a joint session of Con- 
gress. 

“The genious and character of our in- 
stitutions are peaceful,” said the Supreme 
Court of the United States—1849—“and 
the power to declare War was not con- 
ferred upon Congress for the purpose of 
aggression or aggrandizement, but to en- 
able government to vindicate by arms, 
if it should be necessary, its own rights 
and the rights of its citizens.” The ques- 
tion before the Supreme Court was then 
whether the City of Tampico, Mexico, 
while in the military possession of the 
United States in 1847, ceased to be a for- 
eign country so that custom duties could 
not be laid on imports from it. The an- 
swer was no. 

While the United States may acquire 
territory, it can do so only through the 
treaty-making or the legislative powers— 
the victories of the President as Com- 
mander in Chief “do not enlarge the 
boundaries of this Union, nor extend the 
operation of our institutions and laws 
beyond the limits before assigned to them 
by the legislative power.” 

Congress shall have the power to raise 
and support armies which is an implied 
power from the expressed constitutional 
power “to declare war.” But to leave no 
question as to what department of the 
government would do it, the power was 
expressly conferred upon Congress; for 
otherwise the President as Commander 
in Chief might assume to raise armies 
after Congress had made the declaration 
of war. The President cannot raise an 
army, nor can Congress maintain one by 
an appropriation for a longer term than 
2 years. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


There is no constitutional authority or 
precedent authorizing and justifying the 
President to declare war. The President 
as Commander in Chief may under the 
emergency powers of the President mo- 
bilize the Armed Forces in the interest of 
national security. The power to declare 
war is expressly reserved to the joint ses- 
sion of Congress. It is further restricted 
by the provisions for appropriations not 
in access of 2 years without another re- 
quest to the Congress for further ap- 
propriations to finance war. 

The more subtle and difficult issue 
is what may from time to time constitute 
an act in the national interest? There 
can be no doubt that when this Nation, 
its people or its possessions are attacked 
directly by a foreign aggressor our na- 
tional interest is placed in jeopardy. Ab- 
sent of a direct attack the citizens of this 
country have not historically condoned 
war. It is unmistakably clear that when 
the citizens have acted through their 
representatives in Congress this Nation 
has always prevailed whatever the ad- 
versities. 

The second and equally frustrating 
issue of our time is premised upon the 
notion that national security is somewhat 
or somehow exposed and absent of any 
act by Congress, the President has con- 
tinued to commit the country to military 
involvement. The underlying question 
of such an issue is to what magnitude 
must such military involvement be com- 
mitted absent of an act of war. Neces- 
sary appropriations to finance modern 
war are far in excess of any recorded in 
the history of all wars of this Nation. 

In summary the United States en- 
tered Vietnam pursuant to a resolution 
passed by the Congress in 1964 and 
granted unto President Lyndon B. John- 
son the power to repel the Vietcong in 
the interest of national security. The 
Congress has continued to appropriate 
adequate funds to protect our military 
commitments and men in Vietnam un- 
der the Gulf of Tonkin resolution. Pres- 
ident Nixon entered Cambodia without 
any act, counsel or resolution of the 
Congress. However expedient in the sense 
of military science the act of aggression 
in the country of Cambodia was with- 
out precedent and of questionable merit 
as to national security. The continued 
escalation of military commitments in 
Indochina without congressional ap- 
proval will continue to divide reasonable 
people on the priority of the issues of 
our times. It is my considered judgment 
that this Nation can ill afford to further 
pursue such policies without a full dis- 
closure by the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment to the Congress fcr an evalua- 
tion of our national interest. It is the 
duty of the Congress to respond and if 
war is to be declared it is for Congress to 
decide whom the act of war should be 
declared against and to lead and unite 
the citizens of this Nation in the com- 
mon cause against the enemy. It is my 
belief that the Congress cannot and will 
not identify the enemy, the nation or 
the people for whom any declaration of 
war will issue in Southeast Asia under 
present existing circumstances. If there 
is not to be an act of declared war by 
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the Congress the policy of military in- 
volvement in Indochina should and 
must be reviewed to determine a true 
evaluation of how our national interest 
is in jeopardy. 

It appears that our military commit- 
ments and our military involvement has 
exceeded any reasonable degree of tem- 
porary defense of our national security 
in Indochina. If we seek but the balance 
of power in a by-polarism struggle of 
world politics between communism and 
the people of free governments then it is 
for Congress to decide to what extent we 
must be committed economically, mone- 
tarily, and politically to achieve the 
equilibrium of power among nations. 

It is my conclusion that Congress can- 
not fail to act upon these grave ques- 
tions confronting the citizens of our 
country. It is wrong for the President 
to pursue a course of no apparent pur- 
pose and particularly so without con- 
sultation of the Congress. It is wrong for 
the Members of Congress to pursue in- 
dividually the political expediencies of 
public opinion at the expense of divided 
citizenry. The present policies cannot and 
should not be continued and it is the 
duty of every elected Representative of 
the people to do all that he can to bring 
these grave issues to a united decision 
through the consultative processes of our 
democratic Government by official action 
of the Congress. 

The time for action—is now. 


HANSEN AMENDMENT TO ELEC- 
TORAL REFORM BILL 


(Mr. HANSEN of Idaho asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr, Speaker, 
at the proper time during tomorrow’s 
consideration of the various Federal elec- 
tion reform proposals, I intend to offer 
the following amendment. It deals with 
the use of union treasury funds during 
political campaigns, an area of abuse 
that is neglected by the otherwise excel- 
lent bill approved by the Senate last 
August and introduced in the House by 
Congressmen FRENZEL and Brown. 

Mr. Speaker, the language of the cur- 
rent statutory provision governing the 
use of corporation and union moneys in 
behalf of campaigns for elective office is 
quite vague and has prompted a number 
of Supreme Court rulings designed to 
specify its concrete application. These 
opinions provide that unions may use 
treasury money to inform their members 
about the views and positions of candi- 
dates, and to support voter registration 
drives and get-out-the-vote activities 
aimed at union members and their fam- 
ilies. By contrast, the Court's rulings ex- 
plicitly prohibit the use of union treas- 
ury funds for these purposes if they are 
directed at the general public. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of my amend- 
ment is to clarify and codify these rulings 
in statutory form. We all know that the 
privilege granted by the court to unions 
to use treasury funds for activities di- 
rected at their members and families has 
been abused and must be stopped if our 
election financing process is to be cleaned 
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up and if it is to retain the confidence of 
the American public. My amendment, I 
believe, will accomplish this end in a way 
that is fair to all parties concerned. I in- 
clude it at this point in the RECORD: 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY Mr. HANSEN OF IDAHO 
TO THE AMENDMENT IN THE FORM OF A SUB- 
STITUTE INTRODUCED BY MR. FRENZEL AND 
BRown oF OHIO (H.R. 11280) 

Page 18, line 20, renumber Section 205 as 
Section 206 and insert in lieu thereof a new 
Section 205 to read as follows: 

Section 610 of Title 18, United States Code, 
relating to contributions or expenditures by 
national banks, corporations, or labor orga- 
nizations, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“As used in this section, the phrase ‘con- 
tribution or expenditure’ shall include any 
direct or indirect payment, distribution, loan, 
advance, deposit or gift of money or any serv- 
ices, or anything of value to any candidate, 
campaign committee, or political party or 
organization, in connection with any elec- 
tion to any of the offices referred to in this 
section; but shall not include communica- 
tions by a corporation to its stockholders and 
their families or by a labor organization to 
its members and their families on any sub- 
ject; non-partisan registration and get-out- 
the-vote campaigns by a corporation aimed 
at its stockholders and their families or by a 
labor organization aimed at its members and 
their families; the establishment, adminis- 
tration, and solicitation of contributions to a 
separate segregated fund to be utilized for 
political purposes by a corporation or labor 
organization; provided, that it shall be un- 
lawful for such a fund to make a ‘contribu- 
tion or expenditure’ by utilizing money or 
anything of value secured by physical force, 
job discrimination, financial reprisals, or the 
threat of force, job discrimination of fi- 
nancial reprisal; or by dues, fees or other 
monies required as a condition of member- 
ship in a labor organization or as a condi- 
tion of employment, or by monies obtained 
in any commercial transaction.” 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


(Mr. MILLER of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recor and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a Nation. 

One of the most influential factors in 
making America a strong and prosperous 
Nation has been the contribution by 
thousands of concerned civil and busi- 
ness organizations to our way of life. 

The Rotary Club was founded in Feb- 
ruary, 1905 by Paul Harris, a Chicago 
lawyer. With only three original mem- 
bers, the organization was expanded into 
Rotary International in 1922. Today 
Rotary International contributes sub- 
stantially. to the promotion of under- 
standing throughout the business world. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Kee (at the request of Mr. 
O'NEILL), for today, on account of of- 
ficial business. 

Mr. BLATNIK (at the request of Mr. 
O'NEILL), for today, on account of ill- 
ness. 
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Mr. CHAPPELL (at the request of Mr. 
O'NEILL), for today, on account of of- 
ficial business. 

Mr. Correr (at the request of Mr. 
O'NEILL), for today, on account of ill- 
ness. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington, for No- 
vember 18, on account of official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Hiiurs (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for November 18, 1971, 
and the balance of the week, on account 
of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Shoup) to revise and extend 
his remarks and to include extraneous 
matter :) 

Mr. Veysey, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Kemp, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Hansen of Idaho, for 10 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. ARCHER, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McKay) to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and to include extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mrs. CHISHOLM, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Burke of Massachusetts, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. Cutver, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Patman, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey, for 10 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. Froop, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. CoLLINs of Illinois, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Grssons, for 60 minutes, on No- 
vember 18. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
Mr. Manon, to revise and extend his 
remarks on H.R. 11731 today, and to in- 
clude extraneous material. 

Mr. Yates, to revise and extend his 
remarks during debate on the Aspin 
amendment. 

Mr. RANDALL to extend his remarks 
prior to the remarks of the gentleman 
from Louisiana, Mr. WAGGONNER, during 
limitation of time before recorded teller 
vote No. 400. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SHovup) and to include 
extraneous material:) 

Mr. Bray in two instances. 
Mr. Wyman in two instances. 
Mr. McCtory in four instances. 
Mr. ScHmITZ in four instances. 
Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. 

Mr. McDonatp of Michigan. 
Mr. Price of Texas. 

Mr. Ruts in 10 instances. 

Mr. ESHLEMAN. 

Mr. Kemp in two instances. 
Mr. ESCH. 

Mr. Frey. 

Mr. FINDLEY. 
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Mr. Bos WILSON. 

Mr. MCCULLOCH. 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. 

Mr, PELLY in two instances. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. 

Mr. ASHBROOK in two instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McKay) and to include ad- 
ditional matter: ) 

Mr. AsPIn in 10 instances. 

Mrs. Hicks of Massachusetts in two 
instances. 

Mr. Burton of California. 

Mr. GONZALEZ in two instances. 

Mr. Rartck in three instances, 

Mr. Warpi in three instances. 

Mr. Hacan in three instances. 

Mr. Rocers in five instances. 

Mr. RANGEL in five instances. 

Mr. FASCELL. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA in three instances. 

Mr. BapILLo in three instances. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS in two instances. 

Mr. Ryan in three instances. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia. 

Mr. Fo.ey in two instances. 

Mr. Fraser in two instances. 

Mr. HARRINGTON in three instances. 

Mr. HAMILTON. 

Mr. Byron in 10 instances. 

Mr. BINGHAM in three instances. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN in two instances. 

Mr. VANIK. 

Mr. Jacoss in two instances. 

Mr. BeEcIcu in five instances. 

Mr. PEPPER. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee in two 
instances. 

Mr. HAWKINS. 

Mr. DANIEL of Virginia. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. 

Mr. TIERNAN in two instances. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 2672. An act to permanently exempt 
potatoes for processing from marketing or- 
ders; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The Speaker announced his signature 
to enrolled bills and a joint resolution 
of the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 306. An act for the relief of Eddie Troy 
Jaynes, Junior, and Rosa Elena Jaynes; 

S. 389. An act for the relief of Stephen 
Lance Pender, Patricia Jenifer Pender, and 
Denese Gene Pender; 

S. 629. An act for the relief of Chen-Pai 
Miao; 

5. 708. An act for the relief of the village 
of Orleans, Vt.; and 

S.J. Res. 132. Joint resolution extending 
the duration of copyright protection in cer- 
tain cases. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. HAYS, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 
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H.R. 4729. A bill to amend section 2107 
of title 10, United States Code, to provide 
additional Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
scholarships for the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, and other purposes; 

H.R. 7072. To amend the Airport and Air- 
way Development Act of 1970 to further 
clarify the intent of Congress as to priori- 
ties for airway modernization and airport 
development, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 11418. A bill making appropriations 
for military construction for the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McKAY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 
_ The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 7 o’clock and 12 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Thursday, No- 
vember 18, 1971, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXTV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1291. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting reports 
concerning visa petitions approved according 
certain beneficiaries third and sixth prefer- 
ence classification, pursuant to section 204 
(d) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
as amended; to the Comimttee on the Judi- 
clary. 

RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


1292. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting the 
second report on the audit of payments from 
the special fund to Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
for the C-5A aircraft program, covering the 
quarter ended September 30, 1971, Depart- 
ment of Deefnse; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1293. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port that the Consumer and Marketing Sery- 
ice’s enforcement of Federal sanitation 
standards at poultry plants continue to be 
weak, Department of Agriculture; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

1294. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on problems in paying for services of 
supervisory and teaching physicians in hos- 
pitals under medicare, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. HEBERT: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, H.R. 11624. A bill to amend the Military 
Construction Authorization Act, 1970, to au- 
thorize additional funds for the conduct of 
an international aeronautical exposition 
(Rept. No. 92-671). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 7130. A bill to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to increase 
the minimum wage under that act, to extend 
its coverage, to establish procedures to re- 
lieve domestic industries and workers in- 
jured by increased imports from low-wage 
areas, and for other purposes; with an 
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amendment (Rept. No. 92-672). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HEBERT: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 8856. A bill to authorize an addi- 
tional Deputy Secretary of Defense, and for 
other purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 
92-673). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, BOLLING: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 710. Providing for taking the 
bills S. 2819 and S. 2820 from the Speaker’s 
table, amending both bills, passing both 
bills and amending the titles thereof; insist- 
ing on the House amendments, requesting 
conferences with the Senate and authoriz- 
ing the Speaker to appoint conferees to at- 
tend said conferences (Rept. No. 92-674). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 711. Providing for the considera- 
tion of a conference report on the joint reso- 
lution (H.J. Res. 946) on the same day re- 
ported or any day thereafter (Rept. No. 92- 
675). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARCHER: 

H.R. 11816. A bill to amend section 1257 
of title 28, United States Code, to provide 
that the Supreme Court shall not have juris- 
diction to review a State court final judg- 
ment or decree that an act or publication 
is obscene; to the Committee on the Judici- 


By Mr. BROTZMAN (for himself, Mr. 
DENHOLM, Mr. BecicuH, and Mr. Mc- 
COLLISTER) : 

H.R. 11817. A bill to require that all school- 
buses be equipped with seatbelts for passen- 
gers and seatbacks of sufficient height to pre- 
vent injury to passengers; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COLLINS of Illinois (for him- 
self, Mr. Mitts of Arkansas, Mrs. 
ABZUG, Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois, Mr. 
ANNUNZIO, Mr, ASPIN, Mr. BINGHAM, 
Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts, Mr. 
CARNEY, Mr. Dices, Mr. ERLENBORN, 
Mr. FASCELL, Mrs. Grasso, Mr. HAL- 
PERN, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. HATHA- 
way, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. HELSTOSKI, 
Mrs. Hicks of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Kocu, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. METCALFE, 
Mr. Mrxva, Mr. MoorHeapD, and Mr. 


PEPPER) : 

H.R. 11818. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act to provide that the total amount of a 
State’s required expenditures for aid or as- 
sistance under the cash public assistance pro- 
grams during either of the fiscal years 1972 
and 1973 shall not exceed the total amount of 
its expenditures under such programs dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1971; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COLLINS of Illinois (for him- 
self, Mr. Mirus of Arkansas, Mr. 
Price of Illinois, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. 
RoE, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. Roy, Mr. 
Sr GERMAIN, and Mr. CHARLES H. 
WILSON) : 

H.R. 11819. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide that the total amount 
of a State’s required expenditures for aid or 
assistance under the cash public assistance 
programs during either of the fiscal years 
1972 and 1973 shall not exceed the total 
amount of its expenditures under such pro- 
grams during the fiscal year 1971; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GAYDOS: 

H.R. 11820. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide for the mailing of 
letter mail to Senators and Representatives in 
Congress at no cost to sender, and for other 
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Purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 
By Mrs. HICKS of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 11821. A bill to provide a penalty for 
the robbery or attempted robbery of any nar- 
cotic drug from any pharmacy; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOWARD: 

H.R. 11822. A bill to encourage national 
development by providing incentives for the 
establishment of new or expanded job-pro- 
ducing and job-training industrial and com- 
mercial facilities in rural areas having high 
proportions of persons with low incomes or 
which have experienced or face a substantial 
loss of population because of migration, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana: 

H.R. 11823. A bill to create a Marine Re- 
sources Conservation and Development Fund; 
to provide for the distribution of revenues 
from Outer Continental Shelf lands; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STAGGERS (for himself and 
Mr. SPRINGER) : 

H.R. 11824. A bill to assist railroads in ac- 
quiring and utilizing rolling stock, to 
proscribe disproportionate taxation of cer- 
tain interstate carriers’ property by State or 
local governments, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. STAGGERS (for himself and 
Mr. SPRINGER) (by request) : 

H.R. 11825. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to provide for the regu- 
lation of rates of air carriers and foreign air 
carriers in foreign air transportation, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 11826. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, and acts amenda- 
tory and supplemental thereto, to provide 
for increased reliance on competition in the 
establishment of carrier rates, charges, and 
practices, to liberalize entry and exit in the 
several modes of surface transportation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. STEIGER of Arizona (for him- 
self, Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. SCHERLE, 
Mr. BLACKBURN, Mr. LANDGREBE, Mr. 
FisHer, Mr. Scorr, Mr. Scumirz, Mr. 
Price of Texas, Mr. ROBINSON of 
Virginia, Mr. CoLLINS of Texas, Mr. 
SmrrH of California, Mr. EsHLEMAN, 
Mr. BAKER, Mr. Gross, and Mr. 
JONAS): 

H.R. 11827. A bill to preserve and protect 
the free choice of individual employees to 
form, join, or assist labor organizations, or to 
refrain from such activities; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. VEYSEY: 

HR. 11828. A bill to establish a Federal 
program to encourage the voluntary dona- 
tion of pure and safe blood, to require licens- 
ing and inspection of all blood banks, and 
to establish a national registry of blood 
donors; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. YATRON: 

H.R. 11829. A bill to amend the Randolph- 
Sheppard Act for the blind so as to make 
certain improvements therein, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

H.R. 11830. A bill to amend chapter 81 of 
subpart G of title 5, United States Code, re- 
lating to compensation for work injuries, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

H.R. 11831. A bill to restore to Federal 
civilian employees their rights to participate, 
as private citizens, in the political life of the 
Nation, to protect Federal civilian employees 
from improper political solicitations, and for 
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other purposes; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

H.R. 11832. A bill to amend subchapter III 
of chapter 83 of title 5, United States Code, 
relating to civil service retirement, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 11833. A bill to amend the age and 
service requirements for immediate retire- 
ment under subchcapter III of chapter 83 of 
title 5, United States Code, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

HR. 11834. A bill to increase the contribu- 
tion of the Federal Government to the costs 
of employees’ health benefits insurance; to 
“se Committee on Post Office and Civil Sery- 
ce. 

H.R. 11835. A bill to amend chapter 89 of 
title 5, United States Code, to provide im- 
proved health benefits for Federal employees; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. ABOUREZK (for himself, Mr. 
ASPIN, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. ROSEN- 
THAL, Mr. Roy, and Mr. SEIBERLING) : 

H.R. 11836. A bill to amend sections 9 and 
11 of the Clayton Act, as amended, to provide 
for the continuance of the family farm and 
to prevent monopoly, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 11837. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Thaddeus Kosciuszko Home 
National Historic Site in the State of Penn- 
Sylvania, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CASEY of Texas: 

H.R. 11838. A bill to protect collectors of 
antique glassware against the manufacture 
in the United States or the importation of 
imitations of such glassware; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COLMER: 

H.R. 11839. A bill to amend the act of 
January 8, 1971 (Public Law 91-660; 84 Stat. 
1967), an act to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Gulf Islands National Seashore, 
in the States of Florida and Mississippi, for 
the recognition of certain historic values at 
Fort San Carlos, Fort Redoubt, Fort Bar- 
rancas, and Fort Pickens in Florida, and 
Fort Massachusetts in Mississippi, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ERLENBORN: 

H.R. 11840. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to individuals for certain 
expenses incurred in providing higher ed- 
ucation; to the Committee on Ways and 


means. 
By Mr. HANLEY (for himself, Mr. 
UDALL, Mr. Boces, Mr. ABOUREZK, 
Mrs. Apzuc, Mr. ApaMs, Mr. ApDABEO, 
Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. Bapriio, Mr. 
BecicH, Mr. Braccr, Mr. BINGHAM, 
Mr. BRapEMas, Mr. 


SON, Mr. Epwarps of Louisiana, Mr. 
EILBeERG, and Mr. ESCH) : 

H.R. 11841. A bill relating to comparability 
adjustments in pay rates of Federal em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. HANLEY (for himself, Mr. 
UDALL, Mr. EvaNs of Colorado, Mr. 
FASCELL, Mr. FRASER, Mr. GALLAGHER, 
Mr. Garpos, Mrs. Grasso, Mr. Gunz, 
Mr. HALPERN, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr, 
HAWEINs, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mrs. Hicks 
of Massachusetts, Mr. Hocan, Mr. 
HOLIFIELD, Mr. KasTENMEIER, Mr. 
Kocu, Mr. Leccerr, Mr. MATSUNAGA, 
Mr. MELCHER, Mr. METCALFE, Mrs. 
Mink, Mr. MITCHELL, and Mr. MOOR- 
HEAD): 

H.R. 11842. A bill relating to comparabil- 
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ity adjustments in pay rates of Federal em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 
By Mr. HANLEY (for himself, Mr. 
UDALL, Mr. Moss, Mr. MURPHY of New 
York, Mr. Nrcnots, Mr. O'NEILL, Mr. 
PEPPER, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. REES, Mr. 
Reuss, Mr. Roz, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
Roy, Mr. Ryan, Mr. St GERMAIN, Mr. 
SARBANES, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. SISK, 
Mr. James V. STANTON, Mr, THOMP- 
son of Georgia, Mr. TIERNAN, Mr. 
Watpre, Mr. Wr.iams, and Mr. 
CHARLES H., WILSON): 

H.R. 11843. A bill relating to comparability 
adjustments in pay rates of Federal em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKEI: 

H.R. 11844. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code so as to permit members 
of the Reserves and the National Guard to 
receive retired pay at age 55 for non-Regular 
service under chapter 67 of that title; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 11845. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to authorize the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to permit an air carrier 
to hold both scheduled and supplemental 
certification; to the Committee on Interstate 

nd Foreign Commerce. 
3 HR. 11846; A bill to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948 to abolish the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. ROE: 

HR. 11847. A bill to amend the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 11848. A bill to amend the act requir- 
ing evidence of certain financial responsibil- 
ity and establishing minimum standards for 
certain passenger vessels in order to exempt 
certain vessels operating on inland rivers; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 11849. A bill to amend chapter 81 of 
subpart G of title 5, United States Code, re- 
lating to compensation for work injuries, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 
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H.R. 11850. A bill to restore to Federal 
civilian employees their rights to participate, 
as private citizens, in the political life of 
the Nation, to protect Federal civilian em- 
ployees from improper political solicitations, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr, STEELE: 

H.R. 11851. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
to a taxpayer who is a student at a college 
for certain expenses incurred in obtaining a 
higher education; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. STUCKEY: 

H.R. 11852. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Okefenokee National Wildlife Refuge, 
Ga., as wilderness; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BADILLO: 

H.J. Res. 971. Joint resolution relating to 
the publication of economic and social sta- 
tistics for Spanish-speaking Americans; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.J. Res. 972. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to disapproval and reduction 
of items in general appropriation bills; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H.J. Res. 973. Joint resolution relating to 
the publication of economic and social sta- 
tistics for Spanish-speaking Americans; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

By Mr. YATRON (for himself, Mrs. 
ABZUG, Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois, Mr. 
ASPIN, Mr. BRADEMAS, Mr. BURTON, 
Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. DELLENBACK, Mr. 
DERWINSKI, Mr. EILBERG, Mrs. GRASSO, 
Mr. HALPERN, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
HAWKINS, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mrs. HICKS 
of Massachusetts, Mr. KYROS, Mr. 
MATSUNAGA, Mr. MAazzoLI, Mr. MITCH- 
ELL, Mr. Morse, Mr. Perris, Mr. ROE, 
and Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania): 

H.J. Res. 974. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the third Sunday 
in October of each year as “National Shut-In 
Day”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YATRON (for himself, Mr. St 
GERMAIN, Mr. STEELE, Mr. TIERNAN, 
and Mr. WINN): 
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H.J. Res. 975. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to prociaim the third Sunday 
in October of each year as “National Shut-In 
Day”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEMP (for himself, Mr. PODELL, 
Mr. KUYKENDALL, Mr. STEELE, Mr. 
VANDER JAGT, Mr. Camp, and Mr. 
GUBSER) : 

H. Con. Res. 462. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress with respect to 
placing before the United Nations General 
Assembly the issue of the dual right of all 
persons to emigrate from and also return to 
one’s country; to the Committee on Foreign 
Afairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 11853. A bill for the relief of Michael 

E. Toro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R. 11854. A bill for the relief of Anthony 

M. Daleo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ECKHARDT: 

H.R. 11855. A bill for the relief of Ibrahim 
Mohamed Zaki Oweiss; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 

H.R. 11856. A bill for the relief of Hilda I. 

Rodgers; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HANNA: 

H.R. 11857. A bill for the relief of Patrick 

W. Russ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HEBERT: 

H.R. 11858. A bill for the relief of Christine 
R. Anderson; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: 

H.R. 11859. A bill for the relief of William 
H. Spratling; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

158. The SPEAKER presented a petition 
of Ron Jones, Nedrow, N.Y., relative to the 
terms of a treaty between the United States 
and the Iroquois Confederacy; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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COMMUNITY SCHOOL CENTER 
DEVELOPMENT ACT 


HON. DONALD W. RIEGLE, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
have introduced the Community School 
Center Development Act. This will serve 
as the House version of the same act 
recently introduced in the Senate by 
Senators CHURCH and WILLIAMS. I con- 
gratulate them for their initiative in 
this matter. 

The crisis in our schools is an ac- 
knowledged fact, particularly in our city 
schools and schools in low-income and 
rural areas. The problems are mani- 
fold—outdated curriculum and teach- 
ing materials, inability to attract and 
keep good teachers, lack of public sup- 
port and willingness to pay for improve- 
ments, the dilemma of community par- 
ticipation and control, inadequate tax 
base, the unfair financing reliance on 


property taxes, educational experience 
not adequately personalized to the needs 
and potential of individual children, and 
so forth. 

In short, the relationship between the 
school and the individuals and groups 
who make up the community around 
the school is confused and inadequate 
for the needs of our time. As a result, 
not enough young people are realizing 
the potential they must if they are to 
be productive and involved citizens in 
the 1970’s, 1980’s, and 1990’s. Another 
widely documented condition in today’s 
society is the loss of a sense of commu- 
nity. The forces which fragment and 
divide a community are greater than 
those which bring people together to 
participate and share in larger common 
interests. This problem can and must 
be overcome. 

One encouraging response to these 
problems is the community school con- 
cept—where the school becomes a fully 
utilized, decentralized community center, 
open from early in the morning until 
late at night, 6 or 7 days a week. The 


and developed in Flint, Mich., over 30 
years ago under the leadership and di- 
rection of Charles Stewart Mott and the 
Mott Foundation. Mr. Frank Manley, of 
Flint, first organized the concept which 
the Mott Foundation carried forward. 
Under the community school program, 
the school becomes a neighborhood fa- 
cility serving not only schoolchildren but 
adults, senior citizens, community groups 
and the like with a full array of services: 
educational, social, recreational, health, 
local government, public safety, voca- 
tional and, in general, whatever the com- 
munity wants and needs. Everybody in 
the community gives something to the ef- 
fort and everybody gets something. 
Although there is no pat formula which 
can be uniformly applied to all commu- 
nities, there are some battle-tested ways 
of helping communities to establish their 
own particular kind of community edu- 
cation as a function of their own special 
needs, problems, and resources. There is 
good evidence that this approach can 
help to make education more responsive 
to the community, more meaningful to 


community school concept was pioneered both children and adults, and in the 
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process give a neighborhood a rallying 
point around which to form a new sense 
of mission and involvement which cuts 
across age and interest groups. 

The Community School Center De- 
velopment Act which I have introduced 
today is aimed at expanding the com- 
munity school program nationally. It will 
provide every community throughout the 
United States with the opportunity to 
become a part of an educational program 
which has not only demonstrated its suc- 
cess in over 600 school districts across 
the United States, but also has unique 
cost effective benefits which make it at- 
tractive to our taxpayers and school sys- 
tems which are already financially 
strapped. We have found for example 
that we can increase facility utilization 
by 150 percent with a 5-percent increase 
in operating expenses. This is a bargain 
that the country desperately needs. 

This act is designed to promote the 
expansion of the community school pro- 
gram in several ways: First, it authorizes 
Federal grants to be made to colleges 
and universities interested in develop- 
ing or expanding community education 
centers for the training of community 
school directors. Second, it will make 
Federal funds available to school dis- 
tricts wanting to establish new com- 
munity school programs—or expand on- 
going programs. These grants may also 
help cover the cost to communities or 
school districts for the training and 
salaries of community school directors. 

In order to promote the adoption of 
community school programs across the 
Nation, the Commissioner of Education 
is authorized to distribute information 
on these programs to local communi- 
ties as well as appoint up to 25 four- 
man teams to assist interested communi- 
ties in program development. Finally, a 
Community School Advisory Council 
will be appointed to advise the Commis- 
sioner of Education on policy matters 
relating to community schools. 

As a product of the Flint community 
school system, I have long supported 
this concept and have worked jointly 
with the Mott Foundation to encourage 
its development. Since coming to Con- 
gress in 1967, we have worked to ac- 
quaint Members of Congress as well as 
various Federal officials with the unique 
advantages of this program. While a 
member of the District of Columbia Sub- 
committee on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee—in September of 1967—the Mott 
Foundation—working together with our 
District of Columbia Subcommittee of 
Appropriations, its Chairman WILLIAM 
NatcHer, and District of Columbia 
school officials for a pilot project involv- 
ing two District of Columbia schools— 
an elementary and a junior high school. 
More important than the financial sup- 
port, the Mott Foundation and the Flint 
school people shared their experiences, 
technical assistance, and expertise with 
District of Columbia citizens, educators, 
and students to see if this concept could 
work in a major urban center. The re- 
sults have been so positive that the pro- 
gram has grown to 13 community schools 
with further plans for expansion. The 
evidence takes the form of such things 
as: 

Overall 
attendance. 


increase in average daily 
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Improved attendance at PTA meetings. 
Window breakage decreased and ille- 
gal entries into the school was reduced. 

Library book circulation increased. 

Elementary school children’s reading 
score levels improved. 

Greatly increased pride and involve- 
ment in the school and the educational 
process on the part of parents, teachers, 
students, and citizens in the surrounding 
neighborhood. 

Recently, a group of District of Co- 
lumbia senior citizens and blind people— 
who attend adult education classes spon- 
sored by the District of Columbia Com- 
munity School program—visited the 
White House to explain to President and 
Mrs. Nixon how Flint schools and the 
Mott Foundation have helped District of 
Columbia start its own community 
school program—and how this type of 
program could help other cities and other 
senior citizen groups around the country. 

In addition, we have discussed the 
community school concept with HEW 
Secretary Elliot Richardson who indi- 
cated his support for the concept and 
stated that— 

We are assessing ways in which the Federal 
Government might contribute to strengthen- 
ing the community school concept. 


Both the Economic Opportunity Act 
and the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act have identified the community 
school concept as an integral part of any 
community action program designed to 
help a disadvantaged area. However, I 
feel very strongly that the time has come 
for the Federal Government to go beyond 
passively applauding the merits of the 
community school program and actively 
contribute to its further growth and 
expansion, 

In addition to the many social and 
educational advantages stemming from 
the community school program, there 
are a number of unique economic advan- 
tages worth mentioning: 

In Flint alone—which has a popula- 
tion of approximately 200,000, 92,000 
people use our schools after school 
hours; 80,000 adults are presently en- 
rolled in 1,200 adult education classes; 
a millage election has not been defeated 
since 1950; no community school pro- 
gram involves expenditures of more than 
5 percent of the school’s total operating 
budget—and utilization of the facility is 
increased by 150 percent; 4,200 adults 
are now enrolled in high school credit 
classes—aimed toward graduation; and 
230 adults graduated from the adult high 
school in 1971. 

In conclusion, the reasons and advan- 
tages for the Federal Government to un- 
dertake leadership in encouraging the 
community school program include the 
fact that; it attacks multiple commu- 
nity-related problems; it uses existing 
systems and facilities and thereby avoids 
duplication; remains flexible and reflects 
the needs and wants of the local area 
each of which are different; it is a cost- 
effective investment; and it helps build 
a sense of neighborhood and community 
which is so badly needed in today’s frag- 
mented society. 

Education is not a partisan issue—and 
I would like to urge all of my colleagues 
here in the House to join in supporting 
the Community School Center Develop- 
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ment Act. I am hopeful that we will see 
the same kind of enthusiastic support 
for this program here in Congress as has 
been shown in so many communities 
throughout the United States. 

I attach the bill so that it can be 
printed in full at this point in the 
RECORD. 

H.R. 11709 


A bill to promote development and expansion 
of community schools throughout the 
United States 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Community School Center Development 
Act”. 

STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act to pro- 
vide recreational, educational, and a variety 
of other community and social services 
through the establishment of the community 
school as a center for such activities in co- 
operation with other community groups. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. As used in this Act the term— 

(1) “Commissioner” means the Commis- 
sioner of Education; 

(2) “State” includes, in addition to the 
several States of the United States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands; 

(3) “State educational agency” means the 
State board of education or other agency 
or officer primarily responsible for the State 
supervision of State elementary and second- 
ary education or if there is no such officer 
or agency, an officer or agency designated by 
the Governor or State law; 

(4) “Council” means the Community 
Schools Advisory Council; 

(5) “institution of higher education” 
means an educational institution in any 
State which (A) admits as regular students 
only persons having a certificate of gradua- 
tion from a school providing secondary edu- 
cation, or the recognized equivalent of such 
& certificate, (B) is legally authorized within 
such State to provide a program of education 
beyond secondary education, (C) provides 
an educational program for which it awards 
@ bachelor’s degree or provides not less than 
a two-year program which is acceptable for 
full credit toward such a degree, (D) is a 
public or other nonprofit institution, and 
(E) is accredited by a nationally recognized 
accrediting agency or association or, if not so 
accredited, (i) is an institution with respect 
to which the Commissioner has determined 
that there is satisfactory assurance, consider- 
ing the resources available to the institu- 
tion, the period of time, if any, during which 
it has operated, the effort it is making to 
meet accreditation standards, and the pur- 
pose for which this determination is being 
made, that the institution will meet the ac- 
creditation standards of such an agency or 
association within a reasonable time, or (ii) 
is an institution whose credits are accepted, 
on transfer, by not less than three institu- 
tions which are so accredited, for credit on 
the same basis as if transferred from an insti- 
tution so accredited. Such term also includes 
any school which provides not less than a 
one-year program of training to prepare stu- 
dents for gainful employment in a recognized 
occupation and which meets the provision of 
clauses (A), (B), (D), and (E). For purpose 
of this subsection, the Commissioner shall 
publish a list of nationally recognized ac- 
crediting agencies or associations which he 
determines to be reliable authority as to the 
quality of training offered; 

(6) “local educational agency” means a 
public board of education or other public 
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authority legally constituted within a State 
for either administrative control or direc- 
tion of, or to perform a service function 
for, public elementary or secondary schools 
in a city, county, township, school district, 
or other political subdivision of a State, or 
such combination of school districts of 
counties as are recognized in a State as an 
administrative agency for its public elemen- 
tary or secondary schools. Such term also 
includes any other public Institution or 
agency having administrative control and 
direction of a public elementary or sec- 
ondary school; and 

(7) “community school program” means & 
program in which a public elementary or 
secondary school is utilized as a community 
center operated in cooperation with other 
groups in the community to provide recre- 
ational, educational, and a variety of other 
community and social services for the com- 
munity that center serves. 


TITLE I—COMMUNITY EDUCATION 
CENTER GRANTS 


Sec. 101. (a) The Commissioner shall make 
grants to institutions of higher education to 
develop and establish programs in commu- 
nity education which will train people as 
community school directors. 

(b) Where an institution of higher learning 
has such a program presently in existence, 
such grant may be made to expand the 
program, 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec. 102. A grant under this title may be 
made to any institution of higher education 
upon application to the Commissioner at 
such time, in such manner, and containing 
and accompanied by such information as the 
Commissioner deems necessary. Each such 
application shall— 

(1) provide that the programs and activi- 
ties for which assistance under this title is 
sought will be administered by or under the 
supervision of the applicant; 

(2) describe with particularity the pro- 
grams and activities for which such assist- 
ance is sought; 

(3) set forth such fiscal control and fund 
accounting procedures as may be necessary 
to assure proper disbursement of and ac- 
counting for Federal funds paid to the appli- 
cant under this title; and 

(4) provide for making such reasonable 
reports in such form and containing such 
information as the Commissioner may rea- 
sonably require. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 103. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this title. 

TITLE II—GRANTS FOR COMMUNITY 

Sec. 201. (a) The Commissioner may, upon 
proper application, make grants to local edu- 
cational agencies for the establishment of 
new community school programs and the 
expansion of existing ones. 

(b) Grants shall be available for the train- 
ing and salaries of community school di- 
rectors as well as actual and administrative 
and operating expenses connected with such 
programs, 

APPORTIONMENT 

Sec, 202. (a) The number of project grants 
available to each State, subject to uniform 
criteria established by the Commissioner, 
shall be as follows: 

(1) States with a population of less than 
five million shall receive not more than four 


projects; 

(2) States with a population of more than 
five million but less than ten million shall 
receive not more than six projects; 

(3) States with a population of more than 
ten million but less than fifteen million shall 
receive not more than eight projects; and 

(4) States with a population of more than 
fifteen million shall receive not more than 
ten projects. 
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(b) Grants shall be made to the respec- 
tive State educational agencies for payment 
to the appropriate local educational agen- 
cies. 


CONSULTATION WITH STATE EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY 


Sec. 203. In determining the recipients of 
project grants the Commissioner shall con- 
sult with each State educational agency to 
assure support of a program particularly suit- 
able to that State and providing adequate ex- 
perience in the operation of community 
schools. 

PAYMENTS 


Sec. 204. Payments under this title shall be 
made from a State’s apportionment to any 
State educational agency which has been 
selected by the Commissioner in accordance 
with section 203. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 205. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this title. 


TITLE III—_COMMUNITY SCHOOL 
PROMOTION 


PROMOTION 


Sec. 301. In order to promote the adoption 
of community school programs throughout 
the United States the Commissioner shall— 

(1) accumulate and disseminate pertinent 
information to local communities; 

(2) appoint twenty-five teams, consisting 
of not more than four individuals on each 
team, to assist communities contemplating 
the adoption of a community school program; 
and 

(8) establish a program of permanent liai- 
son between the community school district 
and the Commissioner. 

ADVISORY COUNCIL 

Sec. 302. (a) There is hereby established 
in the office of the Commissioner a Commu- 
nity Schools Advisory Council to be composed 
of seven members appointed by the President 
for terms of two years without regard to the 
provisions of title 5, United States Code. 

(b) The Council shall select its own Chair- 
man and Vice Chairman and shall meet at 
the call of the Chairman, but not less than 
four times a year. Members shall be ap- 
pointed for two-year terms, except that of 
the members first appointed four shall be ap- 
pointed for a term of one year and three shall 
be appointed for a term of two years as des- 
ignated by the President at the time of ap- 
pointment. Any member appointed to fill a 
vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of 
the term for which his predecessor was ap- 
pointed shall serve only for the remainder of 
such term. Members shall be eligible for 
reappointment and may serve after the ex- 
piration of their terms until their successors 
have taken office. A vacancy in the Council 
shall not affect its activities and four mem- 
bers thereof shall constitute a quorum. The 
Commissioner shall be an ex officio member 
of the Council. A member of the Council who 
is an officer or employee of the Federal Goy- 
ernment shall serve without additional com- 
pensation. 

(c) The Commissioner shall make avail- 
able to the Council such staff, information, 
and other assistance as it may require to 
carry out its activities. 


FUNCTION OF THE COUNCIL 


Sec. 303. The Council shall advise the 
Commissioner on policy matters relating to 
the interests of community schools. 

COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS 

Src. 304. Each member of the Council 
appointed pursuant to section 302 shall re- 
ceive $50 a day, including traveltime, for each 
day he is engaged in the actual performance 
of his duties as a member of the Council. 
Each such member shall also be reimbursed 
for travel, subsistence, and other necessary 
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expenses incurred in the performance of his 
duties. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 305. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this title. 


TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS 
PROHIBITIONS AND LIMITATIONS 


Sec. 401. (a) Nothing contained in this 
Act shall be construed to authorize any de- 
partment, agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States to exercise any direction, su- 
pervision, or control over the curriculum, 
program of instruction, administration, or 
personnel of any educational institution or 
school system. 

(b) Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed to authorize the making of any 
payment under this Act for the construction 
of facilities as a place of worship or religious 
instruction. 

JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 402. (a) If any State or local educa- 
tional agency is dissatisfied with the Com- 
missioner’s final action with respect to the 
approval of applications submitted under ti- 
tle II, or with his final action under sec- 
tion 405, such State or local educational 
agency may, within sixty days after notice of 
such action, file with the United States 
court of appeals for the circuit in which 
such agency is located a petition for re- 
view of that action. A copy of that petition 
shall be forthwith transmitted by the clerk 
of the court to the Commissioner, The Com- 
missioner shall file promptly in the court the 
record of the proceedings on which he based 
his action, as provided for in section 2112 of 
title 28, United States Code. 

(b) The findings of fact by the Commis- 
sioner, if supported by substantial evidence, 
shall be conclusive; but the court, for good 
cause shown, may remand the case to the 
Commissioner to take further evidence, and 
the Commissioner may thereupon make new 
or modified findings of fact and may modify 
his previous action, and shal] file in the 
court the record of the further proceedings. 
Such new or modified findings of fact shall 
likewise be conclusive if supported by sub- 
stantial evidence. 

(c) Upon the filing of such petition, the 
court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the 
action of the Commissioner or to set it aside, 
in whole or in part. The judgment of the 
court shall be subject to review by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States upon cer- 
tiorari or certification as provided in section 
1254 of title 28, United States Code. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Src. 403. (a) The Commissioner may dele- 
gate any of his functions under this Act, 
except the making of regulations, to any offl- 
cer or employee of the Office of Educa- 
tion. 

(b) In administering the provisions of this 
Act, the Commissioner is authorized to utilize 
the services and facilities of any agency of 
the Federal Government and of any other 
public agency or institution in accordance 
with appropriate agreements, and to pay 
for such services either in advance or by way 
of reimbursement as may be agreed upon. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec. 404. Payments to a State under this 
Act may be made in installments, in advance, 
or by way of reimbursement, with necessary 
adjustments on account of underpayment or 
overpayment, and may be made directly to a 
State or to one or more public agencies 
designated for this purpose by the State, or 
both. 

WITHHOLDING 

Sec. 405. Whenever the Commissioner, 
after giving reasonable notice and opportu- 
nity for hearing to a grant recipient under 
this Act, finds— 

(1) that the program or activity for which 
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such grant was made has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with the provi- 
sions of this Act; or 

(2) that in the operation of the program 
or activity there is failure to comply substan- 
tially with any such provision; 
the Commissioner shall notify in writing 
such recipient of his findings and no further 
payments may be made to such recipient by 
the Commissioner until he is satisfied that 
such noncompliance has been, or will 
promptly be, corrected. The Commissioner 
may authorize the continuance of payments 
with respect to any programs or activities 
pursuant to this Act which are being carried 
out by such recipient and which are not in- 
volved in the noncompliance. 

AUDIT AND REVIEW 

Sec. 406. The Commissioner and the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, or any 
of their duly authorized representatives, 
shall have access for the purpose of audit 
and examination, to any books, documents, 
papers, and records of a grantee, under this 
Act, that are pertinent to the grant received. 

REPORTS TO THE CONGRESS 

Sec. 407. The Commissioner shall transmit 
to the President and to the Congress an- 
hually a report of activities under this Act, 
including the name of each applicant, a 
brief description of the facts in each case, 
and the number and amount of grants. 


THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, the war in 
Vietnam has been dragged on and pro- 
longed for months and years now, to the 
point where the American people are im- 
patient for an ena to the American in- 
volvement. My constituents in the Third 
Congressional District of New York con- 
tinually raise their voices to implore that 
everything be done to bring this tragic 
conflict to a close. 

The village of Great Neck Estates, in 
a special meeting of the board of trustees 
on September 15, 1971, passed the follow- 
ing resolution, which clearly expresses 
the sentiments of not only the residents 
of the village, but, I think, the wishes of 
the majority of Americans. I therefore 
commend this resolution to my col- 
leagues, and join the trustees of the vil- 
lage of Great Neck Estates in urging the 
withdrawal of all American troops from 
Southeast Asia. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas military spending for the Viet 
Nam War represents a substantial portion of 
the Federal Budget and diverts public funds 
from more urgent needs of this nation, in- 
cluding purposes which benefit municipali- 
ties, both large and small, and their residents; 
and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has already taken initial steps to terminate 
American involvement in the Viet Nam War; 
and 

Whereas doubt exists throughout all seg- 
ments of the Nation and our Government as 
to the propriety and morality of now pro- 
longing the said War, 

Now, therefore, at a Special Meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of the Village of Great 
Neck Estates, held at the Village Hall on 
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September 15, 1971, the Board of Trustees of 
the Village of Great Neck Estates has unani- 
mously passed the following Resolution: 

Be it resolved that the Board of Trustees of 
the Village of Great Neck Estates, County of 
Nassau, State of New York, hereby urges the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to do all in their power to withdraw 
all United States military forces from Viet 
Nam, Laos, and Cambodia as soon as possible 
and not later than December 31, 1971. 


DAILY DEATH TOLL 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, starting on 
November 8 and continuing until 
Thanksgiving, a group of Americans are 
“dying” symbolically each day in front 
of the White House, or as near as they 
can get to it. There are 300 of them 
daily—the same as the number of human 
beings that are actually dying every day 
in Southeast Asia. These concerned 
people from many areas of the country, 
cooperating in the Project Daily Death 
Toll, under the leadership of two 
groups—the Fellowship of Reconciliation 
and the Clergy and Laymen Concerned— 
are showing clearly, dramatically, quiet- 
ly, peacefully—the horror of the sheer 
numbers of dead that are paying the toll 
in a war that is said to be “winding 
down.” 

I can only hope that these dedicated 
people achieve their objective—to reach 
the minds and hearts and consciences of 
the Nation, so that the “winding down” 
of the war becomes not another cynical 
copout but turns into the reality of end- 
ing the war now. 

Each week in the news we get matter- 
of-fact, almost cheerful reports of how 
few Americans are dying in the war in 
Vietnam—the “low average weekly body 
count” as compared with some previous 
time—now that “the war is winding 
down.” 

What we do not hear is that each day 
the war goes on, 300 Vietnamese are 
killed—plus more Cambodians and Lao- 
tians. We do not hear that the average 
tonnage of bombs dropped by the United 
States is higher now than ever before. We 
are not told of the constantly rising aver- 
age monthly number of new war refugees 
in Indochina. 

“Now that war is winding down’’—how 
reassuring that sounds. Winding down 
to what? Until when? President Nixon 
has assured us that by next July—still 
seven and a half months away with 300 
dying daily—there will be “only a re- 
sidual force of no more than 100,000 
troops” left in the war zone; in order to 
protect this residual force, of course, it 
will be necessary to continue and perhaps 
increase the air support—which means, 
very likely, more and more and more 
killed, made homeless—civilian as well as 
military, if military is the right word to 
use for the subteenage boys, as in the 
Cambodian forces. 

The President has the power to end the 
killing. He can set a date for the with- 
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drawal of all troops from Southeast Asia 
and put an end to the bombing. With 
those steps, the killing would stop and the 
American prisoners could come home, 
Negotiations could easily settle the re- 
maining political questions. 


THE CANCER BATTLE REQUIRES A 
SEPARATE AGENCY 


HON. FRANK J. BRASCO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, very re- 
cently the Senate passed a measure call- 
ing for a concerted effort on the part 
of this Nation to find the cause of can- 
cer plus an accompanying cure or cures 
for this killer. 

Such a laudable objective is meaning- 
less in itself unless accompanied by 
legislation setting up some structure upon 
which to mount the effort. This the Sen- 
ate sought to do by calling in its measure 
for the creation of an independent agen- 
cy to handle, oversee and administer this 
long overdue work. I favor this approach, 
for a variety of reasons which I shall 
delineate. 

This body has just passed a similar 
measure, again with laudable purpose. 
It seeks the same goal as the Senate bill 
does. Unfortunately, it does not pro- 
vide the appropriate machinery for do- 
ing so, That is why I was cne of the five 
Members who opposed the final form of 
the legislation. 

For years, I have felt that the Na- 
tional Government should and must 
mount this kind of massive, allout re- 
search and scientific work. Nationally, I 
feel that the overwhelming majority of 
Americans favor such activity. If we 
can spend billions upon sterile wars and 
weapons systems cost overruns, we can 
surely appropriate and invest a reason- 
able sum of money to attack the menace 
that is the disease of cancer. 

Yet it seems that we are intent upon 
diffusing rather than concentrating our 
efforts. The House-passed version calls 
for the setting up of such an agency as 
we have in mind within the already ex- 
isting framework of the National In- 
stitutes of Health. 

This organization is a massive opera- 
tion, entering into dozens of health and 
research fields on behalf of the Ameri- 
can people. In recent years we have 
found that by its very vastness and di- 
versity, some work and projects have 
gotten lost in the shuffle. Funds intended 
for one good work somehow are diluted 
because yet another laudable undertak- 
ing requires people, equipment, space 
and funds. None of this is ever done by 
accident. No one ever acts in bad faith. 
Most of what emerges is excellent work, 
yielding a good return to the taxpayer. 

Unfortunately, the nature of the beast 
we deal with here is vast. A cancer at- 
tack program envisioned by the Con- 
gress would inevitably, almost certainly 
be watered down as other programs have 
been within this complex operation that 
is the National Institutes of Health. 
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In order for us to make the progress 
we seek in conquering this disease, we 
must create a special agency, fund it, 
staff it, equip it and give it one instruc- 
tion, and only one instruction—find a 
cure for cancer as swiftly as is humanly 
possible. Or at the very least, isolate the 
cause of as many varieties of the dis- 
ease as is possible. 

This would not be done under the 
measure the House has just passed. We 
will only lose the force and momentum 
already built up by merging this quest 
with so many others. 

In no way do I denigrate the other 
efforts that are aimed at ridding man- 
kind of so many other afflictions. In no 
way do I question any motives, for all 
involved in this area, I believe, operating 
in the most sincere manner possible. I 
still feel, however, that the Senate- 
passed version was the correct approach 
to take, and that we have missed a vital 
opportunity by putting our measure in 
the final form it took. 

Mr. Speaker, because the House ver- 
sion of the bill is different than the one 
the Senate passed, 79 to 1, there will 
be a conference to iron out the differ- 
ences. I sincerely hope the conferees 
will seize this opportunity to go for- 
ward with the concept of a single new 
agency to mount an all out attack on 
this merciless killer—cancer. 


NATIONAL WEEK OF CONCERN FOR 
OUR PRISONERS OF WAR 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
in support of the efforts of my colleague 
the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. ZION) 
to designate a National Week of Concern 
for Our Prisoners of War in Indochina. 
It has been 7 years and 235 days since 
the capture of the first American POW. 
The time has come to bring this statistic 
to an end. We cannot afford to delay. 

The profound concern of all Americans 
about our POW’s and MIA's is clearly 
evident. In my talks with the families of 
American POW’s, I have been given to 
understand that the setting of a definite 
withdrawal date would accelerate the re- 
turn of our POW’s. We also know that the 
conditions under which these servicemen 
are incarcerated are so poor that many 
of them will be unable to survive much 
longer. Thus, plans for a residual force 
and the refusal of the administration to 
set a withdrawal date are actually work- 
ing against the very men whom they are 
trying to save. 

We cannot allow our brave servicemen 
to become pawns in a faulty political 
chess game. We in the Congress must 
demonstrate our genuine concern for the 
plight of these men by taking steps to 
end the war as soon as practicable and 
thus secure their immediate release. An 
early end to this war is the best way to 
guarantee their safe return home and to 
prevent any more Americans from suf- 
fering a similar fate. 
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SALVATORE J. REALE OF OZONE 
PARK HONORED 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, a most 
interesting and courageous story devel- 
oped recently when Salvatore J. Reale 
subdued a knife-wielding robbery sus- 
pect in New York City. Mr. Reale is a 
resident of Ozone Park, N.Y., in my con- 
gressional district, and I am particu- 
larly proud of his unselfish and brave 
actions in this case. 

Recently Mr. Reale was honored by 
the mayor of New York City for his 
heroic action. I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to bring the facts of this incident 
to the attention of my colleagues in the 
House by placing in the Recorp at this 
point the text of the Long Island Press 
article in the presentation of the Dis- 
tinguished Service Award to Salvatore 
J. Reale: 


PRIVATE EYE HONORED—GETS DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE AWARD 


(By Howard Reiser) 


Nine-year-old Gina Marie Reale had this 
big smile across her face, just like any young 
girl or old girl for that matter, would have if 
she were picked up and kissed by Mayor 
Lindsay. 

To Gina, this was even more important 
than the fact that her dad, an Ozone Park 
private detective was being honored by the 
mayor for subduing a knife-wielding man 
who had allegedly pulled off a $300 showroom 
robbery and then slashed the victim across 
the chest. 

“Gina couldn't stop talking about how she 
wanted to meet the mayor,” said Reale yes- 
terday after receiving a “Distinguished Serv- 
ice Award” for his act. “And she is so fiat- 
tered that the mayor gave her so much 
attention.” 

Moments earlier, the 34-year-old head 
of the Roma Investigations Agency in Brook- 
lyn stood with his family in City Hall’s Blue 
Room and listened to Lindsay and Police 
Commissioner Patrick Murphy laud him for 
his act. 

“This is something I never dreamed of” he 
said. “And I just can’t believe how many 
telephone calls of congratulations I've been 
getting.” 

On Wednesday Reale, who was guarding a 
$100,000 shipment of diamonds at 51st Street 
and 6th Avenue in Manhattan, fought for his 
life against the knife wielder for a full five 
minutes on a crowded street and not one per- 
son came to his aid. 

“About 500 people stood around,” Reale 
told the mayor and Murphy yesterday. “No 
one helped me, but after I finally subdued 
the suspect every one started to clap.” 

The 5-foot-10, 170 pound private eye was 
up against a 6-foot-2, 200 pounder later 
identified as James Jones, 29, who gave ad- 
dresses in Corona and Manhattan. 

“It was a difficult situation,” said Reale. 
“But you have to act quickly and do what you 
have to do.” 

The action for which Reale was praised 
yesterday began to unfold at about 3 p.m. 
Wednesday when the detective and one of his 
men, Pierre Thompasionas of Queens Village 
were guarding Jack Hertz of Howard Beach, 
jewel trader, who was delivering $100,000 in 
cut diamonds to the Diamond Exchange. 

The three men, standing at the 51st Street 
location, heard screams and saw Jones run- 
ning, making slashing motions with an open 
switchblade knife, and scattering pedestrians 
before him. 
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Chasing Jones was Albert Lattanz, 62, 
manager of a Sperry Rand showroom. Police 
said Jones had grabbed $300 from Lattanz’ 
cash register after slashing the manager 
across the chest. 

Reale then left his two companions to 
chase the suspect for five blocks before 
catching up with him at 54th Street and 5th 
Avenue. Jones turned on Reale with the 
knife and the detective drew his gun. The 
two then scuffied, fell to the sidewalk and 
rolled out onto 5th Avenue, halting traffic. 

Following a five-minute fight Reale sub- 
dued the suspect just as police cars arrived. 

Reale, whose wife, Nina and father, John, 
proudly took part in yesterday's ceremonies, 
recalled he had met Lindsay once before. 

“It was three years ago,” he related. “I was 
a bodyguard of his for three hours when he 
visited the Flatlands Industrial Park.” 


ADMISSION OF COMMUNIST CHINA 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, the admis- 
sion of Communist China to the United 
Nations has been described as a recogni- 
tion of reality. I will not quarrel with that 
view, although I question just how much 
reality was involved in the parallel vote 
expelling Taiwan. 

However, there is one reality I would 
like to discuss, and that is the issue of 
member dues to support the U.N. and its 
numerous subagencies. 

Mr. Speaker, the United Nations is be- 
hind in its dues collections and other 
assessments by $176-plus million. The 
Soviet Union owes nearly $87 million, and 
the other Communist bloc countries are 
delinquent $31 million. At the same time, 
the United States is bearing a dispropor- 
tionate 3314-percent share of the costs. 
Or to put it more accurately, the Ameri- 
can taxpayer is shouldering this load; I 
sometimes think we lose sight of just who 
is footing the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe we have 
ever had a satisfactory explanation of 
just why the U.N. is unable to collect 
from many nations. How does the U.N. 
operate if it cannot collect its assess- 
ments? Why have we taken on such a 
magnanimous share of the costs? 

I think it is time we had these, and 
some other questions answered, and I 
have written to Secretary of State Wil- 
liam Rogers for some of the particulars 
on the operation of the United Nations. I 
believe public demand is going to require 
our cutting back our contribution to a 
rightful 5.8 percent as the price of con- 
tinued participation within that orga- 
nization. With the notorious reluctance 
of the Communist nations to pay their 
fair share, I doubt if the American tax- 
payer is going to be willing to add Red 
China to its financial burden. 

Despite the many weaknesses of the 
United Nations, I do not believe that we 
should resign our seat because of our 
“defeat” on the Taiwan vote. Ignoring 
mainland China has only served to ag- 
gravate, not solve, world problems, par- 
ticularly in the Far East. Red China’s 
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entry into the United Nations will at 
least make that nation accountable to 
the remaining member nations concern- 
ing its actions. 

I recently read a speech by a promi- 
nent elected official who deplored ef- 
forts to reduce the U.S. contribution to 
the U.N. on the rather tenuous theory 
that the organization is more important 
to America today than it has ever been. I 
founc this a little difficult to accept, par- 
ticularly in light of the fact that this of- 
ficial studiously avoided any suggestion 
that the delinquent countries at least 
contribute their fair share. 

Mr. Speaker, do we believe that we are 
winning friends by contributing the lions 
share of the costs of operating the U.N.? 
Will we never learn that successful 
diplomacy is not measured in dollars? I 
sometimes wonder. I am convinced that 
you cannot run as effective organization 
by assuming the financial burden of oth- 
ers, as we have done. I would hope the 
Congress takes a firm position in this 
respect. 


SEA-VEST 
HON. BROCK ADAMS 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, our current 
unemployment rate in the Pacific North- 
west is extremely high, and all of us are 
seeking means to help those who have 
lost their jobs and are looking for work. 
I would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues the fine work which is 
being done by Sea-Vest, or Self-help 
Employment Association for Volunteer 
Engineers, Scientists and Technicians, 
to aid in this effort. I would like to in- 
clude in the Recor» a statement of their 
purpose and the service which they pro- 
vide to s»memployed persons: 

SEA-VEST 

I. What is Sea-Vest? Sea-Vest is an orga- 
nization of unemployed and under-employed 
engineers and other professionals, dedicated 
to assisting its membership in finding suit- 
able employment. 

The VEST program is sponsored by the 
U.S. Department of Labor through the State 
Employment Services. VEST stands for Vol- 
unteer Engineers, Scientists, and techni- 
cians, Sea-Vest is the portion of the VEST 
program sponsored by the Washington State 
Employment Service, and covers the entire 
Puget Sound Area. 

II. How does Sea-Vest differ from private 
and other volunteer employment agencies? 
Sea-Vest is primarily an employment agency. 
It differs from private employment agencies 
in that there is no fee to either employer or 
employee, except that the members are ob- 
ligated to work at Sea-Vest at least 8 hours 
per week. Many work 40 hours or more, 

T$ differs from other volunteer employ- 
ment agencies in that as an unpaid arm 
cf the federal and State governments, it is 
provided quarters, furniture, equipment, re- 
production services, telephone service includ- 
ing to the federal telephone network, franked 
mailing privileges, and clerical support by 

| the government. 

III. How can Sea-Vest serve the prospective 
employer? Sea-Vest can provide the employer 
with pre-screened candidates who are qual- 
ified for his job openings. We can assist him 
in defining his jobs and the characteristics 
most suitable in the man to fill them. Our 
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Special Projects Group can assist potential 
employers in feasibility studies and propos- 
als. The prospective employer need only 
contact our Job Finder Organization, 

IV. How can Sea-Vest serve the profes- 
sional? We can help him help himself in 
finding a suitable job. We provide assistance 
in writing effective resumes, learning good 
interview techniques, and can refer him to 
jobs. He must come to our offices to register 
and to contribute. 

V. Can Sea-Vest provide information to 
Groups? Our Publicity Group will be glad 
to provide information to any individual or 
groups. We are anxious to provide speakers 
to business, trade, and fraternal groups for 
their meetings. 

VI. How can I contact Sea-Vest? We are 
located on the second floor of the Old Wash- 
ington State Patrol Building at 905 Dexter 
Street, Seattle, Washington. To telephone 
our Job Finders Group or Publicity Group, 
call (206) AT4-9752. For other services call 
285-2300, Ext. 1 or 2. 


ALASKA PROCLAIMS SUPPORT OF 
VETERANS DAY 


HON. NICK BEGICH 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 
OF ALASKA 


Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, I am taking 
this opportunity to show the people of 
the United States Alaska’s support for 
our veterans. Recently, the Nation cele- 
brated Veterans Day in an effort to show 
its gratitude to all the Americans who 
have served in our Armed Forces. We in 
Alaska felt it only proper that we show 
our appreciation to those brave Ameri- 
cans by proclaiming our support of Vet- 
erans Day and urging all Alaskans to 
observe this day appropriately. 

It is the bravery and courage dis- 
played by our veterans that makes the 
United States the great Nation it is. 
They, above all else, are the leaders of 
freedom and democracy. Their vigorous 
defense of democracy and freedom has 
been proof to the world of the desire and 
need for men to be free. 

The following is a copy of the procla- 
mation made by Governor Egan of Alas- 
ka. I am inserting this proclamation so 
my colleagues may share in Alaska’s 
pride in our veterans: 

PROCLAMATION: VETERANS Day 

The Congress of the United States and the 
Legislature of Alaska have designated the 
fourth Monday in October a legal holiday to 
be known as Veterans Day, and have dedi- 
cated it to the cause of peace with honor, and 
to show the respect and admiration we have 
for our veterans. 

American servicemen have responded to 
their Nation’s call to duty in the face of 
loneliness, hardship, danger, and even death. 
After each war or conflict these dedicated 
Americans who performed so valiantly as 
servicemen return to build a stronger coun- 
try. 

The men and women who have served in 
our Nation’s armed forces have made a 
major contribution to the preservation of 
America’s freedom. The Nation and the free 
world are eternally grateful for the contribu- 
tions of American veterans to the advance- 
ment of the cause of an honorable world 
peace. 

We have set aside one day of the year to 


honor the dead and the living whose actions 
have testified to their courage and devotion 


to country. We can never repay our debt to 
them, for it is beyond price, but we can show 
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our recognition of the gift they have made 
their country. 

I, William A. Egan, Governor of Alaska, do 
hereby proclaim October 25, 1971, as Veterans 
Day and urge all Alaskans to observe this 
day with appropriate ceremonies expressive of 
our desire to maintain peace, and our deter- 
mination to preserve those principles of 
freedom for which so many brave men and 
women of our Nation have given their lives. 
Further, I urge that we pay proper homage 
to the millions of our fellow citizens who, 
by their service of our country, have advanced 
and maintained the cause of peace. I also call 
upon all Alaskans to display the flags of the 
United States and the State of Alaska on all 
public, business, and residential buildings on 
Veterans Day. 

Dated this 19th day of October, 1971. 

WILLIAM A. EGAN, 
Governor. 

Attest: 

H. A. BORUHU, 
Lieutenant Governor. 


PRISONER OF WAR: VINNY MCGEE 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, our 
Nation has rightly been concerned with 
the plight of American prisoners of war 
in Southeast Asia. However, there is an- 
other type of prisoner of war who has 
gone practically unnoticed in the press 
and the public eye. This is the draft re- 
sister who has chosen to violate the se- 
lective service law rather than his con- 
science and has gone to jail as a conse- 
quence. 

The story of one of these prisoners of 
conscience, Vinny McGee, was movingly 
told in a recent issue of the Union Theo- 
logical School Journal. This article was 
brought to my attention by the Reverend 
Robert Miller of the Union Theological 
School, a former mayor of Englewood, 
N.J. I commend it to my colleagues as 
evidence that the spirit of idealism and 
devotion to conscience are alive and well 
in America today: 


[From Union Theological Seminary Journal, 
October 1971] 


PRISONER OF WAR: VINNY MCGEE 
(By Tom F. Driver) 


The prisoner of whom I write is a captive 
of war, a P.O.W. held by his own government, 
which he has never betrayed and to which, 
in fact, he is uncommonly devoted. He did 
refuse to follow Its orders in a matter ofen- 
sive to his conscience, for which reason that 
government holds him captive day and night. 

Lieutenant Calley is also a prisoner of war 
in much the same sense, though I find the 
ironies of that similarity almost too great to 
bear. Calley, I believe, offended his own con- 
science in order to do what he thought his 
commanders wanted. For that he became 4 
convict. McGee disobeyed directives in order 
to follow his conscience, For that he became 
a convict. Calley slaughtered. McGee refused 
to be part of a military that causes slaughter. 
Both are convicts. 

To the Government, I suppose, both erred 
in opposite directions. To behave would be to 
take a middle way. That seems reasonable 
until we ask what way lies in the middle. 
The middle way is a war—in particular, the 
Vietnam War, which has been an atrocity and 
nothing but an atrocity since 1954. Such a 
median McGee refused even his tacit support, 
and so he became a prisoner. 

He is a Federal prisoner No. 173154. He is 
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confined at Allenwood, the prison farm in 
Pennsylvania. He is convicted of three minor 
infractions of the Selective Service Law: not 
returning a questionnaire, not c: his 
draft card, not going for a preinduction phys- 
ical. His sentence is two years. His case was 
heard by the Supreme Court. He is a Roman 
Catholic and a pacifist. From 1967 to 1969 he 
was a student at Union Theological Seminary, 
a friend, sometime antagonist, and confidante 
of John C. Bennett. Among his admirers who 
yet disagree with him is John N. Irwin, who 
has entertained the convict at his offices in 
the Department of State. 

The case of Vincent F. McGee, Jr., is a case 
of “establishment protest,” of conscience and 
Christian witness. To understand it, you 
have to know that the most impeccable forms 
of religion can be breeders of adamant re- 
sistance. McGee's is a story of particular in- 
terest to Union Seminary and the neighbor- 
hood it lives in, for this is the milieu in 
which Vinny was born and brought up. 

When I first met McGee, I was astonished 
by two things. First, he was the only student 
at UTS I had then (or since) met whose 
home was Morningside Heights. Union at- 
tracts students from all over the world, but 
to come here from 122nd Street is unheard 
of! 

Second, he was uncommonly mature. I met 
him on a night when Bill Coffin of Yale was 
discussing resistance with Union students in 
the Social Hall. Late in the evening, a voice 
was heard from the rear of the room. It 
was @ fiat voice with only the hint of an 
Trish lilt, but what grabbed me was its words 
of wisdom about taking an action and being 
responsible for it. “Who's that?” I asked. 
“That’s Vinny McGee,” someone said. When 
the meeting broke up, I bee-lined toward 
him. I saw him last inside the walls of 
Lewisburg. 

Here is the story in brief. Raised in a lower 
middle-class Irish family as patriotic as it 
was religious, Vinny attended Corpus Christi 
Church on 121st Street, where his early men- 
tor was The Rev. George B. Ford, that great 
Catholic liberal born out of time who has 
been loved on the Heights for more than four 
decades. Vinny became an altar boy and, at 
fourteen, a student at Minor Seminary. Fin- 
ishing high school, he took time out to do 
office work in a Wall Street law firm. Think- 
ing to return to seminary, he applied to Dun- 
woodie, the diocesan school, only to be turned 
down because of his Ford-inspired liberalism. 
(The time was 1962.) He went instead to the 
University of Rochester, where he studied by 
night while supporting himself by day in 
& job on the production line at Eastman 
Kodak. 

While at Rochester, where he also man- 
aged to study at Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School, Vinny became a conscientious objec- 
tor and so notified his draft board. “I could 
not,” he says, “reconcile the gospel with 
killing.” The draft board (in New York City) 
replied that they would consider his CO 
claim when his student deferment expired. 
But Vinny’s pacifism kept growing. He rea- 
soned that the instrument of killing was not 
only the Army but also the draft system that 
fed it. If he wouldn’t go into the Army, he 
shouldn’t be in the Selective Service 
either. “It struck me that the only thing of 
which I was a card-carrying member was the 
Selective Service System.” 

But if you are in, how do you get out? 
Not even a plea of insanity will release you 
from its files. To be a male citizen of a 
certain age is to be under that system. So 
goes the law. But is the law just? In partic- 
ular, is it just to the pacifist conscience? 
McGee decided to raise that issue. 

Of course, he could have left the country. 
He thought about that and decided not. He 
could have gone underground, but he is very 
much an above-ground person. He doesn’t 
even like things under the table. There’s an 
Irish forthrightness about him. He looked 
for the gesture that would make his position 
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clear, and from which he could scarcely turn 
back. He found it in a well-known act to 
which he gave an unprecedented twist. 

In the spring of 1967 he went to a peace 
demonstration in Central Park and burned 
his draft card. That is, and here he broke 
ranks with other burners, he sent half of 
it up in flames while he put the other half 
in an envelope with a letter. He walked out 
of the park to a mailbox and posted the letter 
and the charred evidence to Lyndon B. 
Johnson. 

History does not yet record the reaction 
of the President to this piece of mail, which 
perhaps he never saw; but the Government 
seems to have decided that McGee was a 
ringleader of the resistance movement. At 
least, the Prosecutor later said that he was. 
In truth, he was no such thing—too much 
the individualist. It seems to me the Govern- 
ment finds it preferable to deal with con- 
spiracy than with conscience, from which 
it follows that every resister is a conspirator. 
McGee was said, without any evidence, to be 
a conspiratorial leader; and this provided 
the line of his interrogation before two 
Grand Juries. I have to laugh, because he 
didn’t even know the people in the resistance 
movement. Of course, as soon as the Govern- 
ment moved, he knew them all. 

Anyhow, the Federal Attorney in New York 
threw the book at him. In September of 1967 
Vinny entered Union Seminary. He was al- 
ready classified 1A, and by December he had 
been summoned for induction and had re- 
fused to “step forward.” He was then in- 
dicted on four counts, more than any other 
resister up to that time. (“Oh, said Joan 
Baez upon meeting Vinny at her marriage 
to David Harris, “so you are the most-indicted 
man in the movement!) The Government 
did not, however, prosecute him for draft- 
card burning. It simply got from a Grand 
Jury two indictments concerning that offense 
(this makes six in all), which it is still able 
to pull out of the drawer any time it wishes. 

In the fall of '68, Vinny was tried and con- 
victed on four counts. These were the three 
minor offenses I mentioned above, plus the 
only one that usually matters: refusal of 
induction. I skip over the trial now, to return 
to it later. 

The case went through the Court of Ap- 
peals to the Supreme Court, where it was 
heard in February of 1971. The verdict was 
handed down on May 17. (That was Union 
Seminary's Pilgrimage Day, when J. Brooke 
Mosley was installed as President. I got the 
news in a phone call from Vinny just as I was 
about to go to the Quadrangle to “celebrate.” 
Mosley had met Vinny the previous Christ- 
mas and was immediately warmed by him.) 

The high court sustained conviction, with 
only Justice Douglas dissenting. “If there 
were a lawlessness in this case,” said Douglas, 
“it was that of the Selective Service Board.” 
But who, as we must ask so often these days, 
is Justice Douglas among so many? The ma- 
jority opinion was from the pen of Justice 
Thurgood Marshall. 

What happened next is full of technicali- 
ties. Please bear with me, for on technicalities 
hang American law and justice. 

In 1970, in Gutknecht v. U.S., the Supreme 
Court had ruled that a person’s induction 
into the Army could not be “speeded up” for 
any punitive reason. That meant, contrary to 
General Hershey, that the draft could not 
be used to punish resisters. Just this had been 
attempted in McGee’s case. However, his de- 
fense had been prepared before the Gut- 
knecht decision, so the court had not ruled 
on that point @ propos McGee. The trial 
judge, Thomas Murphy, was now asked to 
overturn McGee's conviction for refusal of 
induction, and he did so! Nor did the Gov- 
ernment contest this, for it was patent from 
the record that the draft board had indeed, 
once McGee ceased cooperating, moved has- 
tily to put him in I-A and summon him to 
“service”—that is, to force him to back down 
or else. Now, nearly four years later, and even 
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after a trip to the Supreme Court, this strate- 
gy was invalidated. 

People like me (and including many law- 
yers) think that, if the Government's prose- 
cution strategy fails, the defendant ought to 
benefit. This proves to be a naive expectation, 
Judge Murphy was now asked, quite logically, 
to reduce sentence. He answered: ‘Motion 
denied.” He ruled on this the very day that 
McGee was taken into custody, July 6, 1971; 
and the two-year sentence began. 

To those who were present at Vinny’s trial, 
the most revealing testimony was that of the 
draft-board chairman, the first such ever to 
be subpoenaed to testify in court. Under 
cross-examination it became clear that 1) the 
draft board kept no minutes of deliberations 
at its meetings, 2) the chairman could barely 
recall the meeting, if it ever took place, at 
which McGee was re-classified I-A, 3) Mc- 
Gee’s long-standing request for CO status was 
not evaluated on its merits, and 4) the draft 
board had reacted more to prodding by the 
FBI than to the contents of McGee’s file. 

Yet all this testimony was destined, by 

Judge Murphy’s order, never to reach the 
ears or eyes of the jury. In such manner may 
our courts reserve to the judiciary the right 
to decide the most sensitive issues in jury 
trials. Murphy “found,” as a matter of judi- 
cial privilege, that the draft board had done 
as it should. As a result, the very issue McGee 
had sought to raise before a jury—the merits 
of the draft system—was withheld from the 
jury. When the Government later declined to 
challenge the dismissal of the main charge 
against Vinny, it was to prevent the actions 
of the draft board from being re-examined. 
And anyway, what did the Government lose? 
For McGee was put away for two years just 
the same. A prisoner of war is a prisoner of 
war. 
So McGee, who once proudly walked the 
halls of Union Seminary, who was a stalwart 
member of the Union Commission, and who 
played a mediating role in the Black crisis 
of 1969, is now a jailbird. He withdrew from 
UTS in 1969, to become the Executive Direc- 
tor of Business Executives’ Move for Peace 
in Vietnam (“establishment protect” again), 
the post he held until his arrest. Last April 
he was married. Now he resides at Allen- 
wood. Three nights a week he teaches some 
fellow-prisoners to read and write. His treat- 
ment to date has not been inhumane. He 
requested, and has given subscriptions to 
The New York Times and the Wall Street 
Journal. Among his books at Allenwood is 
Bethge’s life of Bonhoeffer. Yet the Govern- 
ment, its guards and wardens, command 
two years of his life. The name for this, at 
best, is involuntary servitude. It was one of 
the issues over which our fathers fought the 
War of Independence from England. 

I raise not here the question of pacifism 
nor even the rights and wrongs of the Viet- 
nam War. I raise, in Vinny's name, the ques- 
tion of the right of government to command 
the lives and consciences of its citizens. 

The draft requires two years. The court 
shall require the same. I feel sure this was 
the equation in Judge Murphy’s mind. It is 
a formula that leaves unquestioned the 
right of Government to force people to give 
up their lives. “Called upon to sacrifice” is 
the euphemistic phrase. Cruelty is the right 
name—cruelty to people, and cruelty to lan- 
guage. By the latter you may do the former. 
A sacrifice not willingly made is not a 
sacrifice but a butchery. A call backed up by 
threat of prison is not a call but an imperial 
decree. 

McGee's is a sacrifice, but only because he 
has chosen, within the limits of loyalty to 
his nation, the form it will take. Were I in 
his clothing, I should be bitter, but he is not, 

For that reason, I shall give him the last 
word. He wrote this poem while at Lewis- 
burg, “behind the wall,” where they can put 
him again at any moment if he does not 
watch his step. 
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WAR PRISONERS 
These are saner bars—inside. 
No more the shadow bars of myth and hopes 
and credibility. 
Easier grasp the limits— 
Lie fallow avenues of chance. 
Light up other fires or go out in widow’s 
weeds and stripes. 
No Pauline baskets for the cheering crowd. 
Tears misguided here. 
Fellow prisoners, 
Take up the bars, 
The job’s not over yet. 
Vincent F. McGee, Jr., 
Lewisburg Penitentiary, July 1971. 


RED CHINA EXPLOITS U.N. TO FUR- 
THER WORLD COMMUNIST REVO- 
LUTION 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, earlier to- 
day in my 1-minute speech, I warned 
our colleagues that Red China would 
exploit her seat at the United Nations 
for propaganda purposes in promoting 
revolution around the world. 

No better example can be found than 
a recent story from Rhodesia concern- 
ing Mozambique, The brazen announce- 
ment by Communist China calling for 
a Vietnam-style guerrilla war to liberate 
Mozambique from “the Portuguese co- 
lonialists backed by U.S. imperialism” 
makes a mockery of any pursuit of world 
peace by the United Nations. It is fur- 
ther evidence that the United Nations 
is now being overtly used to further Com- 
munist style “‘peace’”—which can only 
be when there is no resistance to com- 
munism. 

The warmaker in Korea is still the 
enemy of peace even though she may 
occupy a seat among her enemies—the 
member nations of the United Nations. 

I insert a newsclipping at this point 
in the Recorp. 

[From the Rhodesia Herald, Oct. 29, 1971] 
PEKING SET For ACTIVE ROLE?—CHINA WANTS 

VIETNAM-STYLE GUERRILLA WAR IN Mozam- 

BIQUE 

Hone KonG—The Government of Red 
China has called for a Vietnam-style guerilla 
war in Africa. 

In the official weekly Peking Review, Mao 
Tsetung’s Government has suggested that 
such & war would be suitable to “liberate” 
Mozambique from “the Portuguese colonial- 
ists backed by U.S. imperialism.” 

The story said such a struggle was neces- 
sary because “the hearts of the ordinary 
people are with the guerillas fighting for 
national independence and liberation”. 

The article represents a shift in emphasis 
on the subject of colonial wars in Africa 
from passive support on the part of Peking 
to potentially active participation. 

The Chinese have for years professed 
solidarity with what they term “revolution- 
ary struggles”, in places like Mozambique, 
but they have never before seemed quite so 
eager to share in the action, Furthermore, 
this marks the first time Peking has drawn 
& parallel between the devastating war in 
Indo-China and struggles elsewhere in the 
world. Up to now, Vietnam and its surround- 
ing neighbours have been treated as a spe- 
cial case. 

However, the article does not commit Pe- 
king to a fullscale war. That was left to a 
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Frelimo leader, Samora Moises Machel. His 
word on the subject, they reasoned, would 
be more effective an instrument of propa- 
ganda than that of a Chinese editorial 
writer. 

In an interview with a New China News 
Agency reporter in Peking, he claimed that 
one-third of Mozambique is now in the hands 
of terrorists, expressed his sympathy for 
revolutionary groups elsewhere in the world 
and said he expected complete victory soon. 

This in itself was not unusual, but the 
space devoted to the interview and the verbal 
embroidery put around it by the Chinese 
Press seems to indicate that somebody in 
Peking thinks the anti-Portuguese revolu- 
tion is more important than others. 

“Protracted revolutionary struggle has 
made the Mozambique fighters deeply under- 
stand the truth,” said the story. “Only by 
mobilizing all the people can the revolution- 
ary war be won.” 

It quoted Machel as saying: “We and the 
Vietnamese people are comrades in the same 
trench. Our aim is the same: it is to oppose 
imperialism and colonialism and for inde- 
pendence and freedom for the motherland.” 

The report—as distinct from Machel—sug- 
gested that the Mozambique rebels might be 
wise to “persist in a protracted people’s war 
and continuously defeat the enemy,” a state- 
ment which has in the past been applied to 
the efforts of Hanoi’s Government to take 
over South Vietnam. 

SIGNIFICANT 

The story also pledged China's “complete 
support”, for the Mozambique revolutionary 
movement, instead of the usual “solidarity”. 
While this may seem a mere semantic trifle 
to those unacquainted with Peking’s rhetoric, 
it is regarded as significant here. Such slight 
changes in wording occurred before China's 
massive arms shipments to North Vietnam 
and also before the entry of Chinese “volun- 
teers” into the Korean War, 

What gives Peking’s new stance a frighten- 
ing edge is the presence of several thousand 
Chinese technicians and labourers in two of 
the countries adjoining Mozambique, Tan- 
zania and Zambia, and the possibility that 
the Chinese shipping which even now moves 
in and out of Dar-es-Salaam at a furious clip 
is carrying a lot more than merely materials 
for the Tanzam Railway. 

The only puzzling thing about China's sud- 
denly-increased interest in the seven-year- 
old Mozambique rebellion is why it has hap- 
pened now instead of years ago. 

About the only reasonable answer Chinese 
experts here can supply is that China now 
feels the Vietnam War is coming to a close 
and the effort expended in Indo-China up to 
now can profitably be turned elsewhere. 

But why Mozambique? 

There are several good reasons, none re- 
lated to Portuguese “colonialism”. First, a 
rebel victory in Mozambique would give 
China three friends and allies all lumped to- 
gether in the same section of Africa. Second, 
they consider the Portuguese can easily be de- 
feated, and a real Vietnam-style war in Mo- 
zambique would give China a chance to get 
in on the winning side without taking very 
much risk. And third, support of an anti- 
colonial war in Africa with more than mere 
platitudes would gain China even more sup- 
port from small, newly independent nations 
around the world than she already has. 


DEFINITION TIME 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr, JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, definition 
time: 
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Peacetime Economy 1972: One in which 
the Administration military appropriation re- 
quest “floats up” above that for 1971 by 
nearly five thousand times a million dol- 
lars.” [1971 Adm. request: $68,745,000,000; 
1972 Adm. request: $73,540,000,000.] 


Ain’t peace grand. About seventy- 
three million five hundred forty thou- 
sand grand. 


IMPROVE OUR HIGHWAY SAFETY 


HON. JACK H. McDONALD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. McDONALD of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, we have made great gains over 
the past several years in highway safety. 
There are new techniques and new de- 
vices that are saving lives daily, and as a 
member of the Public Works Committee, 
I am proud to have taken part in the 
hearings and debates on legislation con- 
cerning the implementation of these 
techniques and devices. 

Although our efforts to save lives and 
reduce injuries on our Nation’s high- 
ways have been successful, we cannot 
ignore the staggering statistics of high- 
way accidents last year. That one sta- 
tistic in and of itself is enough for me 
to increase my efforts on highway safety. 
But there is more. The property loss runs 
into millions of dollars. And the human 
suffering caused by the loss of a loved 
one is not measurable in dollars and 
cents. How can you calculate the sense- 
less loss of a loved one in a traffic acci- 
dent. 

Mr. Speaker, the ranking minority 
member of the Public Works Commit- 
tee, my friend and colleague, Mr. WiL- 
LIAM M. Harsna, has long been a power- 
ful supporter of highway safety. He has 
a long and outstanding record of accom- 
plishment in this field, and I am proud 
to have worked with him in this vital 
area. He too, feels there is more to be 
done; that the work cannot stop now. 

Mr. HarsHa articulated his feelings 
about highway safety last week in a let- 
ter to the President. In that letter, Mr. 
HarsHa calls for a White House Con- 
ference on Highway Safety which would 
bring together a coterie of professional 
people interested and trained in promot- 
ing safety on our highways. 

I support Mr. Harsx#a’s proposal, and 
would like at this time to add my voice 
to his in calling for this conference. For 
the benefit of my colleagues, I hereby 
submit for printing in the RECORD a copy 
of Mr. Harsna’s letter to the President. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., November 10, 1971. 
Hon, RICHARD M., NIXON, 
President, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: I would like to take 
this opportunity to express the deep con- 
cern and dismay I feel over the frightening 
toll of deaths and injuries sustained each 
year on our Nation's highways. As you well 


know, last year alone fatalities on American 
highways exceeded all combat deaths re- 
sulting from the entire Vietnam War. I be- 
lieve, Mr. President, there are solutions to 
this problem which we can and should 
pursue, 
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In my judgment, the greatest single ob- 
stacle to a quick reduction of this needless, 
tragic toll is the lack of an adequate and 
dependable source of funding for highway 
safety programs. Put simply, we have much 
of the technology to combat the causes and 
reduce the carnage on our roadways, but 
we have not allocated the money to get the 
job done. 

Because I feel Americans can no longer 
complacently accept this appalling loss of 
life and treasure, earlier this year I intro- 
duced a bill, H.R. 9482, which has a two-fold 
purpose. If enacted, my bill will produce a 
quantum jump in funds allocated for safety 
programs while once again focusing public 
attention on our present, inadequate safety 
campaign, Briefly stated, my proposal would 
direct an amount equal to 40 percent of the 
revenue derived from the excise tax on al- 
coholic beverages toward funding of this 
greatly expanded highway safety effort. 

My estimates indicate that over $2 billion 
would be generated annually by this legis- 
lation. I envision that these funds would be 
used to increase the scope and efficiency of 
our present safety efforts. 

In conjunction with my legislation, I 
would like to request that you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, convene a White House Conference on 
Highway Safety. Such a gathering would 
bring together all elements of our society 
interested in promoting safety on our high- 
ways. Included would be highway engineers, 
builders, users, insurance representatives, 
safety experts and others dedicated to re- 
ducing traffic mishaps to an “irreducible 
minimum”. By promoting increased coordi- 
nation and cooperation in both the public 
and private sectors, I believe the Conference 
could make a significant contribution to the 
cause of highway safety. 

I further believe that the Conference will 
yield an added dividend by helping to mo- 
bilize the kind of massive popular support 
which will bring final success to our safety 
efforts. 

In addition to these benefits, the Confer- 
ence could seek to identify specific highway 
problems for priority attention and to for- 
mulate plans for funding promising new 
avenues of research. I am convinced that 
through progressive planning, dramatic 
breakthroughs in the safety field can and 
will be made. 

Finally, emphasis and attention could be 
given to the investigation and development 
of plans and programs in such additional 
areas as: 

1. installation of breakaway signs, cush- 
foned rails and abutments and other safety 
features throughout the entire Federal-aid 
highway system at the earliest possible date. 

2. expanded construction of preferential 
bus lanes, traffic flow devices, and fringe area 
parking facilities to help reduce urban traffic 
congestion, and 

3. reduction of urban area traffic “bottle- 
necks”. 

Mr. President, I urge you to call a White 
House Conference on Highway Safety early 
in 1972. I have discussed the advantages of 
such a convocation with other Members of 
Congress, with representatives of the Execu- 
tive Branch and with private citizens, and all 
are favorable to the idea. In addition, I am 
personally contacting officials of State gov- 
ernment and of the highway industry to en- 
courage their support for my proposal. 

I am convinced, Mr. President, that 
through your participation in the Confer- 
ence you can make highway safety the na- 
tional issue and concern that it should be. 
Rest assured that I will do everything in my 
power to be of assistance to you in making 
the Conference a success. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM H. HARSHA, 
Representative to Congress. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
NO SPECIAL FAVORS, PLEASE 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past week, the two Chicago news- 
papers published by the Newspaper 
Division of Field Enterprises, Inc., have 
spoken out sharply against any special 
concessions to the news media in the 
form of exemptions from phase II of the 
wage and price control program. 

Mr. Marshall Field, publisher of the 
Chicago Sun Times and the Chicago 
Daily News, may well have set the pace 
for the Nation in the newspaper industry 
in rejecting any special exemptions for 
his two publications. 

Since this entire subject will become 
part of a national dialog in the issue, 
I am today placing in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp both of the editorials. 

The Chicago Sun Times editorial fol- 
lows and immediately after it, the Chi- 
cago Daily News editorial: 


PRICE CONTROLS FOR THE MEDIA 


Exemption of news media—newspapers, 
magazines and broadcasters—from Phase II 
price controls is under study by the govern- 
ment. It is the position of the Field News- 
papers—publishers of the Chicago Sun- 
Times and The Chicago Daily News—that 
there should be no such exemption; circula- 
tion and advertising rates should be subject 
to whatever government controls and regula- 
tions are adopted for all businesses. 

Our position is contrary to that taken by 
some media spokesmen. They believe that the 
exemptions of World War II and the Korean 
War for the communications media should be 
allowed. 

We do not believe the present conditions 
or the state of the communications industry 
warrant such exemptions. The wartime ex- 
emptions were granted by Congress which 
listened to arguments that any power to 
regulate the news media would collide with 
the First Amendment of the Constitution 
which forbids passage of any law that would 
abridge freedom of the press. Congress wished 
to avoid any challenge that controls might 
be used to affect editorial judgment. 

We yield to no one in our zeal to protect 
freedom of the press which is a fundamental 
right of the people to an uninhibited and un- 
trammeled flow of news and opinion. We have 
for example, stood firm against proposals for 
licensing or other state or federal special 
legislation intended to put government in a 
position to interfere with a newspaper's right 
to be the sole judge of its editorial content or 
its right to access of information. We most 
recently argued against the right of the gov- 
ernment to prohibit publication of the Pen- 
tagon Papers, a position upheld by the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

We do not, however, believe that a general 
price regulation, applied with uniformity to 
business and industry generally, falls in the 
category of the restrictions described here. 
During the present freeze, we have been pre- 
vented from putting into effect an increase 
in advertising rates that was announced be- 
fore the Aug. 15 presidential proclamation 
and which was to take effect Sept. 1. The in- 
crease was deemed necessary because of in- 
creases in our own expenses, particularly 
new and more costly labor contracts already 
in effect. If the Price Commission should 
authorize an increase under such particular 
circumstances, as the Pay Board has au- 
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thorized noninflationary wage boosts, we 
surely will accept it. But this would be under 
rules adopted for all businesses and not be- 
cause of an exemption for the media. During 
the freeze and the economic burden it has 
put on us, we have no complaint that our 
rights under the First Amendment have been 
imperiled. 

Price controls will not inhibit our free- 
dom of expression or our responsibility to 
criticize the government itself or the opera- 
tions of the controls themselves, Publishers 
should not feel that they must be exempt 
from the law so as to preserve their duty to 
act as a check on government. To the con- 
trary we believe the press and other com- 
munications media would be more credible 
in the eyes of the public if they operate un- 
der the same laws written for other busi- 
nesses. 


No SPECIAL Favors, PLEASE 


In the discussion of Phase II wage and 
price controls, the possibility of exempting 
newspapers and other news media has been 
advanced by various media representatives. 
Some publisher spokesmen favor such an 
exemption on grounds that applying con- 
trols to the media would collide with the 
First Amendment's guarantee of freedom of 
the press. We do not agree. 

We believe that in matters pertaining to 
their commercial operations, newspapers and 
other media should be treated like other 
private businesses. We consider ourselves 
subject to the same rules, regulations and 
laws that apply generally to our readers and 
advertisers. As we see it, the special protec- 
tion of the First Amendment was intended 
to protect our right to print what we con- 
sider fit in our news and editorial columns. 

We would of course oppose any efforts by 
government officials to use their regulatory 
or lawmaking powers to gag the media so as 
to cover up corruption or suppress embar- 
rassing news, or attempt to stifle the free 
expression of editorial opinions. But Phase 
II economic controls are not intended to in- 
timidate the media or compromise the integ- 
rity of news reporting or editorial views. 

In World War II and the Korean War the 
media were exempted from price controls. 
This was done by Congress to avoid any pos- 
sible contention that such controls were in- 
voked unconstitutionally to influence the 
editorial content of newspapers and other 
media. Such exemptions were unnecessary 
then, and are now. 

It so happens that as a business the Field 
Newspapers—The Daily News and The Sun- 
Times—did suffer financially from President 
Nixon's wage-price freeze in August. In- 
creases in advertising rates that we had 
scheduled for Sept. 1 were postponed by the 
freeze, resulting in a substantial loss of rev- 
enue. Because a newspaper cannot recoup 
losses in the way a manufacturer of less 
perishable products sometimes can, this is a 
permanent loss. Our losses (other media were 
more fortunate in their timing) were our 
bad luck; we accept them as such. 

We are prepared to continue to cooperate 
down the line with the President’s Phase II. 
We expect to be subjected to the same reg- 
ulations as any other business operating un- 
der the free enterprise system. We expect 
and will insist that the controls be fair and 
uniform, but we want no special privileges 
on questionable constitutional grounds. We 
will stand on our constitutional rights only 
when doing so coincides with the public in- 
terest—specifically, the peoples’ right to 
know. The main thrust of the wage-price 
controls is to try to contain the inflation 
that long threatened to make beggars of us 
all. The public interest will be best served 
if the controls work. So far as we are con- 
cerned, making them apply to the media is 
one way of helping to ensure success. 
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REPRESENTATIVE JIM WRIGHT OF 
TEXAS REVIEWS ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL CHALLENGE WITH REASON 
AND ELOQUENCE 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, mil- 
lions of Americans are concerned about 
the condition of the world in which they 
live. The crusade for a clean environ- 
ment has produced many spokesmen, but 
none more realistic than our colleague in 
the House of Representatives, JIM 
WRIGHT of Texas. 

On November 4, Representative 
WricHut addressed the National Water 
Resources Association in Dallas, Tex., 
in remarks entitled, “Nature and Man— 
and Water.” Representative WRIGHT dis- 
cussed the creation and maintenance of 
a clean environment. His thoughts re- 
veal a thorough and well-reasoned view 
of the environmental situation, and they 
were expressed with great clarity and 
eloquence. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from the text of Rep- 
resentative WricHT’s remarks be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATURE AND MAN—AND WATER 

(Remarks of Representative Jim WRIGHT) 


Let us think together of Man and Nature— 
and of Water, nature’s most priceless gift 
and man’s most useful servant. 

Nature is a marvelous mechanism. So is 
the human body. Both were engineered and 
created by the Divine Intelligence to per- 
form their appointed functions efficiently 
and effectively. 

But just as the human body can get out 
of balance and require corrective surgery to 
perform its functions properly, so also na- 
ture itself can get out of balance and re- 
quire the corrective, healing surgery of man 
to perform its functions effectively, effi- 
ciently, and beneficially in the interests of 
both nature and man. 

Nature exists for man, and man is expected 
to exercise beneficient dominion. 

He is not expected to prostrate himself 
supinely before the floods; nor to abandon 
the arid earth to dust where water lies be- 
neath the soil; nor let the waters wash 
away the land and leave both man and 
earth bereft. All of our knowledge cries out 
against such folly. 

In the past two years, a sudden public 
awareness of our environment has burst 
upon the scene like an earthquake. To those 
of you who for decades have led the lonely 
and often thankless struggle for conservation 
and environmental quality, this should be 
great good news. A public awakening was 
long overdue! But—as is so often the case— 
the price we pay for long public neglect is 
& sort of hysterical over-reaction. 

Unfortunately, among the new converts 
there is vast misunderstanding of all that 
the dedicated handful of conservationists has 
been doing for all these years. There is a 
deadly tendency to want to stop everything, 
to tear out all that man has built, to reverse 
the hard-won victories the conservation 
movement has achieved, and—incredibly— 
to turn the clock back to the unenlightened 
era when nature ravaged man and man was 
powerless to protect himself. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


For many in the newly popular “ecology” 
movement, scapegoats haye become more 
popular quarry than solutions. Stopping 
programs of resource development has be- 
come more fashionable—and it was always 
easier—than performing those programs. 

For some the Environmental Policy Act of 
1969 has been misconstrued as a trumpet 
call to retreat into the past and seek the 
improbable goal of a dead and distant age 
before man's massive intrusion, when nature 
Was supreme—an age when floods were 
thought to be the inevitable will of God and 
when it was the accepted rule that a river 
would cleanse itself in seven miles without 
any help from man. 

But those who so interpret the command- 
ment of that legislation have failed to under- 
stand its meaning. 

Nowhere do I read in these purposes any 
intent to halt the development of our na- 
tion's water resources. 

Nowhere do I see expressed a desire to lock 
up our rivers for the exclusive enjoyment of 
those few who wish only white-capped waters 
running rampant and uncontrolled. 

Nowhere in that legislation is implied a call 
for retrogression. The law contains no man- 
date for any self-appointed group to exalt 
itself above the established agencies of or- 
derly government and bring their work to a 
grinding halt! 

Nowhere in that law do I read any intent 
to abrogate the clear will of Congress as re- 
flected in water development projects fully 
authorized for construction—and some of 
them already begun—by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, the Soil Conservation Service, 
and the Corps of Engineers. 

There comes a point in every human so- 
ciety when study must give way to action. 
The average water resource development 
project of the Corps of Engineers today must 
traverse the labyrinthine path of almost 18 
years of study and restudy between the point 
of a survey resolution and the turning of the 
first spadeful of dirt. 

Conservation and development are not mu- 
tually exclusive. Development of the earth's 
resources is the tool by which man carries 
out the goa] of conservation. 

There is no irreconcilable gulf between a 
sound ecology and a sound economy. 

To be a wise conservationist or an intel- 
ligent environmentalist does not mean to 
halt our development and harnessing of the 
water resources of our planet. To greater or 
lesser degree this has been necessary since 
man first intruded upon the earth. It is more 
necessary today than ever because there are 
more and ever more people. 

We cannot, alas, keep people from intrud- 
ing upon the earth. And the interest of peo- 
ple must come first. 

Twentieth-century America, like the pro- 
digal son, has drawn heavily upon the bank 
account of its native endowment and squan- 
dered the substance in riotous misuse. More 
bountifully endowed than any nation in his- 
tory, we've adopted the rather casual assump- 
tion that Providence protects America. We’ve 
extracted the riches of our natural legacy, 
exploited them to build a shining society, 
and wasted them in copious quantities. 

We recall that other civilizations, also 
blessed with a spark of greatness, have strut- 
ted across the stage of world eminence only 
to fade and wane, their brief, bright prom- 
ise unfulfilled. In the uncomprehending 
sand and heat of arid desert waste, their 
monuments lie buried. 

Let no future archaeologist tell the story 
for us. We have the knowledge to tell it for 
ourselves—if we have the wisdom. There is 
enough water to serve our needs for future 
time, if we learn to use and reuse it well. 
And there is enough time to do what we 
must. But there’s not much of either to 
spare, 
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CONGRESSIONAL ACTION ON TRADE 
WITH RHODESIA 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the Congress 
has spoken on the matter of trade with 
Rhodesia and I am hopeful the Presi- 
dent will heed the voice of the people. 

I was gratified by the House action a 
few days ago regarding the importation 
of chrome ore from Rhodesia. For too 
long, our own Government placed the 
sanctity of the United Nations above the 
security of the United States by going 
along with the absurdity of sanctions 
against our friends in Rhodesia, but now 
that matter can be rectified. All that is 
required is the backing of President 
Nixon for the action of Congress. 

As each Member of Congress knows, 
the United Nations decided that the 
United States would not accept critical 
ore from Rhodesia. The effect of this de- 
cision was to make us dependent on Rus- 
sia to supply us with a material which 
is widely used in defense programs to 
protect us from Communst attack. What 
an anomaly. While Russia purchased 
quantities of chrome ore from Rhodesia 
at low prices, the United States pur- 
chased chrome ore from Russia at a price 
almost double that paid by the Soviets 
for what may well have been the same 
ore. 

The United States went along with this 
charade for years, Mr, Speaker, despite 
statements by many Members of Con- 
gress that should have jolted the admin- 
istration into corrective action. Now ac- 
tion has been taken by the Congress to 
bring sanity into the picture, and I trust 
the President will promptly take the lead 
in implementing a new policy on chrome 
purchases. 

It is more than a little interesting that 
the United Nations General Assembly has 
seen fit to criticize the Congress for exer- 
cising its own responsibilities in a sen- 
sible way on the question of Rhodesian 
chrome. It is disconcerting that our own 
representatives to the United Nations 
sat on their hands while this was going 
on. It would appear that they overlooked 
the fact that their responsibility is to the 
United States when we are under attack. 

Having taken a decisive step with re- 
gard to Rhodesia, the Congress now 
should direct its attention to correcting 
other situations which punish our friends 
and help our enemies. 

South Africa is a case in point. This 
vigorously anti-Communist government 
has managed to maintain a strong econ- 
omy despite hostile attitudes fostered by 
the United Nations wherever possible. 
South Africa protects the vital sea lanes 
around the southern tip of the African 
Continent and insures the availability of 
a very important port for the United 
States and other Western powers. The 
number of these is shrinking. It stood 
with the United States on the China 
question before the U.N. Despite our 
halting attitude, South Africa has not 
wavered in her friendship for the United 
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States. Instead of appreciation for the 
constant support, the United States has 
played the deadend game of the U.N. 
toward South Africa. That organization 
has just rewarded us for years of over- 
generous support by repudiating the 
most important proposal our Nation has 
advanced in the U.N. for years. 

To the credit of Congress, it can be 
said we have sustained the sugar quota 
for South Africa. We should take any 
remaining steps which are needed to 
bring about normal trade and closer re- 
lations with South Africa. 

These votes are an indication that the 
Congress is fed up with having U.S. pol- 
icy dictated by the United Nations. Let 
us now finish the work we have begun 
by reinstating full and friendly relations 
with our friends. 


OKINAWA 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
Okinawa lies within 1,700 miles of all the 
Asian nations with which the United 
States has security agreements. 

The Roanoke, Va., World-News in an 
editorial of November 15, 1971, discusses 
Senate notification of a treaty by which 
the United States gave Okinawa to Ja- 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial captioned “Who Won Second Bat- 
tle of Okinawa?” be inserted in Exten- 
sions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wuo Won SECOND BATTLE OP OKINAWA? 


The eventual reversion of Okinawa to Ja- 
pan—sealed in the Senate last week in a lop- 
sided treaty ratification yote—was hinted at 
by none other than John Foster Dulles. In 
1951, in an effort to appease the Japanese, 
he recognized their right of “residual sover- 
eignty” over Okinawa and the chain of is- 
lands of which it is a part. 

Dulles could not have foreseen that so 
many other factors—neo-isolationism in the 
U.S., revived nationalism in Japan, etc.— 
would change residual to actual sovereignty. 
But it has happened, and by the middle of 
next year, Okinawa, “Keystone of the Pacific” 
will be a Japanese prefecture, or state. 

Eighty-four senators ratified the reversion 
agreement, in spite of the island’s impor- 
tance to the military (though that impor- 
tance is diminishing in an age of new strate- 
gic weaponry) and in spite of all the money 
the U.S. has poured into the island, only a 
portion of which it can ever expect to regain. 

The strategic importance of Okinawa—in 
strictly geographical terms—is evident when 
one realizes that within a radius of only 
1,700 miles lie all the Asian nations with 
which the U.S. has security agreements. No 
other Pacific island fills the military needs 
of the U.S. as neatly as does Okinawa. 

Virginia’s Sen. Harry F. Byrd Jr. aided by 
Sen. Barry Goldwater carried out a valiant 
rear-guard action against ratification. Sen. 
Byrd's major contention is that as long as 
our commitments in the Pacific and Asia re- 
main, it makes no sense for us to give up par- 
tial control over the major base that gives 
those commitments credibility. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


It is a moot question as to how much the 
agreement diminishes U.S. control over the 
military use of Okinawa. We still will retain 
military use of 100 installations on the is- 
land; but the actual use in combat would 
have to be after consultation with the Jap- 
anese government. Premier Sato has assured 
the U.S. that Japan will continue to let us 
use the base in fulfilling any Pacific treaty 
obligations; but the senator points out that 
he is making such a verbal guarantee only for 
his government, which won't be in command 
much longer. 

Whatever the developments in implement- 
ing the agreement, there will be SOME de- 
crease in U.S control over the military use 
of Okinawa. And Sen. Byrd considers Okina- 
wa so important to our commitments, that 
if the agreement is ratified by the Japanese 
the U.S. should reduce its commitments in 
Asia and the Pacific. 

Perhaps that was also the indirect mes- 
sage of the vote in the Senate: that the U.S. 
is overcommitted in the area and that un- 
restricted use of Okinawa is one of the fac- 
tors that has lead us into that overcommit- 
ment. 

The Okinawans have been pampered by 
aid from both the U.S. and Japan and buoyed 
by military employment; it is highly probable 
that any real American disengagement from 
the military affairs of the island would dump 
an enormous responsibility on the Japanese 
government, 

There is an interesting side issue in the 
Okinawan question that shouldn't escape 
notice: The Soviet Union maintains an iron 
grip on several northern islands that the 
Japanese could claim with as much validi- 
ty as they have claimed Okinawa. They prob- 
ably won’t demand reversion of Habomei, 
Shikotan, Etorofu and Kunashiri because 
they know all they would get from the So- 
viet Union would be a very scrutable belly- 
laugh. 


THE NEED FOR PROFIT 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, we must 
preserve and maintain an economic sys- 
tem in America that allows the making 
of profit. Neither individuals nor corpo- 
rations can, or will, remain in business 
unless they can make a profit. 

Taxes are paid from profits and our 
huge costs of government—State and 
Federal—are paid from profits. Hard 
work, industry, enterprise, increased pro- 
duction efficiencies all leading to a 
profit—these must be preserved and en- 
couraged—not destroyed by collectivism. 

Unfortunately, profit is already very 
much under control as is pointed out by 
a recent article published by the Ameri- 
can Economic Foundation. I commend 
this article to the thoughtful considera- 
tion of all who realize that we must not 
kill the goose that lays the golden egg. 

The article follows: 

THE FALLACIES WE Live By—THAT Prorir Is 
NOT ALREADY “UNDER CONTROL” 

Here is the situation in a nutshell, as re- 
ported by the Wall Street Journal on May 
13th. Since 1965, the Gross National Product 
has increased 52%, wages and salaries are up 
60% and profits are down 4%. 

What has been “controlling” profits? First, 
the power of labor to virtually write its own 
wage ticket. Second, the growing customer 
resistance to the prices forced upward by 
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unearned, inflationary wage increases. Man- 
agement, if it is to save the business, must 
collect (or try to collect) from the customer, 
the inflated wages and enough profit to re- 
ward the stockholder, whose invested sav- 
ings make the business possible. As you can 
see from the above figures, profits have been 
the whipping boy of inflation. 

There is an old story of a Scotsman who 
was scientifically reducing the daily rations 
of his mule. “Just when I got him eatin’ 
right, the danged critter up and died.” This 
has already happened to some businesses and 
it could happen to a lot more. Profit is the 
essential food of free enterprise. 

Vice President Agnew spoke an important 
truth when he said: “Rising corporate profits 
are good for the average man, and are needed 
more than ever by the poor.” There are few, 
if any, “average men” who, directly or in- 
directly, do not depend upon profit to bolster 
the strength and security of their invest- 
ments, life insurance, pensions and retire- 
ment funds. All the poor people and welfare 
clients rely upon profit to produce the taxes 
needed for their public assistance. Corpora- 
tion income is taxed twice—first, when it is 
earned, and second, when stockholders pay 
taxes on their dividends. Profit is indeed im- 
portant to both the average man and the 
poor man. 

In the face of these facts, why is there so 
little public sympathy for the corporation 
and so much public support of higher wages? 
Incredible as it sounds, most people still 
believe that profit amounts to at least as 
much as payroll. This fairy tale has been be- 
lieved for more than fifty years. 

The following figures (in billions) from 
the Wall Street Journal give the facts: 


Wages, 
salaries 


Corporate 
profits 


From these figures, which would you say 
has lacked control, profit or wages? 


HEARING ON COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT NEEDS 


HON. BILL ALEXANDER 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, 
among the witnesses appearing at the 
hearing on community development 
needs which I conducted in Walnut 
Ridge, Ark., on October 23, was Dr. Lon- 
nie E. Talbert. He is chairman of the 
division of general business and eco- 
nomics and professor of economics in 
the College of Business at Arkansas State 
University. 

During these hearings, I have attempt- 
ed to have presented testimony from 
witnesses representing a variety of areas 
which have a direct interest in the re- 
vitalization of the economy of nonmetro- 
politan areas. Dr. Talbert’s testimony was 
excellent and would, I believe, be of some 
value to my colleagues who are concerned 
about the problem of outmigration from 
nonmetropolitan to metropolitan regions 
and the need for expanded community 
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development in small towns and commu- 
nities. 
Therefore, I would like to share Dr. 
Talbert’s testimony at this time. 
The testimony follows. 
STATEMENT BY LONNIE E. TALBERT 


Congressman Alexander, I am Lonnie E, 
Talbert, Chairman of General Business and 
Economics Division and Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Arkansas State University. I wish to 
express my appreciation to you for this op- 
portunity to express my views on the prob- 
lems and needs associated with economic 
development in East Arkansas. 

Years of economic growth and develop- 
ment have meant years of change for all 
segments of our society at the national, state 
and local levels. Some of these changes have 
taken the form of geographical shifts in eco- 
nomic activities and productive resources. 
History reveals that for many years we have 
experienced the movement of industrial ac- 
tivities from the north to many areas of the 
southern regions because of the shift in mar- 
kets and the search for labor. The agrarian 
south has been able to furnish this labor 
supply because of farm mechanization which 
released much labor from agriculture, In 
fact, the “surplus” labor created in this 
fashion was more than enough to supply the 
needs of incoming industry; therefore, we 
experienced the outmigration of thousands 
of people to other areas in search of jobs. 
This shift of population has been true not 
only from south to north but also from rural 
to urban as well. 

We are cognizant that these changes in 
the name of economic development have 
brought with them many problems for both 
the recipients (cities) and the givers (rural 
areas or small towns). The cities have re- 
ceived a large block of the poor and unskilled 
citizens to house, educate, serve and pro- 
tect. The rural areas and small towns have 
lost thousands of citizens who had the poten- 
tial of being educated and skilled and made 
into productive elements of our economy, 
but because of a lack of foresight and plan- 
ning, they have been thrust into the role of 
a deprived, dejected mass of social problems 
in our metropolitan areas. So, in a sense, both 
the cities and rural areas have lost in this 
shuffie of resources and so have the un- 
fortunate individuals caught in the middle. 

Now, let’s bring the discussion up to date 
and down to the immediate area we are dis- 
cussing today. I have reference to the five- 
county area of Clay, Greene, Jackson, Law- 
rence and Randolph counties, Arkansas has 
had a net loss in population for the past 
several decades up until the most recent one. 
From 1960 to 1970, the State experienced a 
7.7 percent increase in population as com- 
pared to a 13.3 percent increase for the Na- 
tion. Appendix Table I of this report will 
show that four of the five counties being 
considered here today experienced a net loss 
in population during the decade of the sixties 
and the other county, Randolph, had only 
a 1 percent increase. Although the rate of 
decrease in population varied among the 
counties, it tends to show that this area is 
still experiencing a loss in population while 
much of the other parts of the State and 
Nation are increasing in population. When 
one compares the income situation in this 
area with that of the State and Nation it 
stacks up on the low side. Appendix Table 2 
reveals that for 1960 the per capita income 
was considerably lower in all five counties 
than for the State, and in 1969 the same was 
true except for Jackson County. Jackson 
County had an increase of 111.5% in per 
capita income for 1960 to 1969 which placed 
its per capita income at $2,677 as compared 
to $2,642 for the State as a whole. Not only 
were the other four counties lower in per 
capita income in 1960 but all four counties 
experienced a smaller percentage increase in 
per capita income than did the state as a 
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whole. This means the counties grew worse 
relative to the State during this period. These 
data tend to show that the problem of low 
income and out-migration from the study 
area still persist even today. The primary 
reason for this situation is the lack of job 
opportunities for the young people graduat- 
ing from high school and for those who have 
been displaced through mechanization of 
agriculture and other factors. 

A check will find that these people are 
moving to urban and metropolitan centers in 
search of job opportunities. For some of 
them who have skills that are in demand 
this is perhaps the thing to do since there 
is nothing to attract them to stay in the 
area. For thousands of others, we know from 
previous experiences it will be a mistake. 

The question that many people are ask- 
ing is, “What can be done to stop this greater 
and greater movement of people to metro- 
politan areas,” They contend that people are 
going to move where they want to regard- 
less of the circumstances, Personally, I don’t 
believe this is true and recent developments 
will bear me out. Recent census data reveal 
that despite the urbanization trends, the 
central cities have been developing at a 
slower rate than have the urban communi- 
ties during the past decade. Many central 
cities have actually experienced an absolute 
decline in population since 1960. This rever- 
sal of population movement is a very signifi- 
cant factor when one starts examining the 
implications for economic development. 

Our demographers tell us that because of 
the deplorable living conditions in the cen- 
tral city, the high crime rates and related 
factors, many of the people who are leaving 
these areas are moving to the suburban com- 
munities and many are moving out to the 
rural communities and small towns. We also 
find that the centrifugal forces pulling pop- 
ulation away from central cities have also 
drawn commercial and industrial establish- 
ments to the suburbs and to the small to 
medium size cities. As manufacturing struc- 
tures become obsolete replacement struc- 
tures are required, manufacturers find zon- 
ing regulations restrictive, inexpensive land 
sites are no longer available, modern hori- 
zontal layouts are unavailable and the cost 
of remodeling obsolete structures prohibi- 
tive. In addition, external economies such as 
well developed transportation networks and 
diversified labor forces that were formerly 
available only in central cities have now been 
extended to outlying areas, even “rural” 
areas. 

In many instances this reversal of the pop- 
ulation movement is not because of lack of 
job opportunities in the central city but be- 
cause of a desire to improve the living en- 
vironment of the family. May I cite briefly 
@ personal example in this regard. About 
eight months ago I hired a secretary who 
had just moved from Detroit, Michigan into 
our area with her family. She and her hus- 
band both gave up good paying jobs and 
moved south to a small rural community 
where neither had any job prospects. This 
was & very courageous thing for them to do 
but they felt so strongly about getting away 
from the large metropolitan area and the 
disadvantages which it holds for rearing 
children that they were willing to take the 
risk. 

This reversal of population movement 
may assist the urban centers to “catch up” 
on many problems that have been attributed 
to past migration patterns. However, at the 
same time, it means that rural areas and 
small cities are faced with a dual problem 
now, that of attempting to provide incen- 
tives for their people to stay and at the 
same time provide opportunities to those 
who desire to come back. In order to provide 
these accommodations, it will be necessary 
for the smaller cities and towns to improve 
their image as well as the physical facili- 
na and to increase employment opportuni- 

es. 
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We know that in order for employment to 
occur it is necessary that jobs be made avail- 
able and that skills be created to fit those 
jobs. This simply means that the task of eco- 
nomic development and increasing the eco- 
nomic well being of people in our rural areas 
and small towns will necessitate the invest- 
ment of considerable funds in two primary 
areas: (1) the training and retraining proc- 
esses to equip labor for the jobs, and (2) to 
provide the necessary environment to attract 
industries to the smaller communities. 

Let me hasten to add at this point that I 
do not advocate that every small town and 
hamlet needs a plant or two plants or that 
every person born and reared in a small town 
or hamlet should necessarily remain in this 
location for the remainder of his lifetime. 
We have considerable evidence to show that 
people working in small towns where only 
one or two industries are located are very vul- 
nerable. If one or both plants are suddenly 
shut down this leaves the people in a very 
precarious situation. Also, we find that many 
small towns are characterized by low wages, 
low-skill workers, low taxes, tax exemptions, 
and a starved public sector. This condition 
leads to a low quality public sector manage- 
ment and low quality public services. Gen- 
erally, these communities are also less able 
to compete for federal funds. Communities 
such as these certainly need assistance to im- 
prove their present situation with respect to 
public management; however, considerable 
preparation would need to occur before they 
were really ready to pursue a vigorous pro- 
gram of industrialization. 

On the other hand, there are many com- 
munities of the 10,000 to 50,000 population 
range which are viable with respect to eco- 
nomic development and can become job cen- 
ters for thousands of people in the surround- 
ing area. We find this happening to some 
extent already. 

The leaders in many of these communities 
will tell you that before they can make much 
additional progress toward economic develop- 
ment through job creation, there are several 
specific and serious needs that must be met. 
These needs include the improvement of edu- 
cational facilities, both public school and 
training and retraining programs for adults, 
the improvement of public utilities, sewer 
systems, housing, recreational facilities, 
transportation facilities, police and fire pro- 
tection, solid waste disposal, hospitals, am- 
bulance service, and perhaps other similar 
facilities. The establishment and improve- 
ment of these facilities is a prerequisite to 
any long range plans of economic develop- 
ment. 

Another ingredient that is vital is that 
of developing good leadership in the commu- 
nities. It will be necessary to recognize and 
develop youthful leadership to provide assist- 
ance now and guidance in years to come in 
order to provide continuity to the develop- 
ment process. 

In brief, one of the primary goals of eco- 
nomic development in small communities 
would be to encourage private investment in 
the form of industrial expansion. But, before 
these private endeavors will be forthcoming, 
it will be necessary for the public sector to 
meet the test and provide certain physical fa- 
cilities, educational programs and a sound 
financial base. 

With proper planning, which is certainly 
one of the first items that should be under- 
taken, I can foresee many new developments 
taking place in our small to medium size 
towns. These developments need not be lim- 
ited to the traditional industrial and manu- 
facturing type enterprises. It is true that 
industrial decentralization is “happening” 
around the country, and has been for several 
years. We also know that in recent years one 
of the fastest growing areas of employment 
has been in the service industries. We find 
much of this type of employment now filter- 
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ing through to these small communities. We 
find additional emphasis being given these 
days to such developments as centers for 
science and technology and local county sci- 
ence laboratories. These kinds of endeavors 
are not oriented toward raw materials or 
markets but rather located where the proper 
facilities and trained labor can be acquired. 
Other possibilities for economic development 
in this five-county area and other similar 
areas would certainly include tourism and 
recreation. It is ideally situated for these 
kinds of development activities. 

What would be the results of planned 
economic development for small communi- 
ties? It would provide first of all for an im- 
proved tax base which would lead to addi- 
tional funding for future expansion and 
therefore provide sort of a multiplier effect. 
On the other hand, it would provide jobs 
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and income for people living in or moving 
into the area, These people would also be 
paying taxes and enjoying a higher level of 
living. This would mean less dependence on 
the public sector, 

Others who will be appearing on the pro- 
gram today are much better prepared to tell 
you about the specific difficulties encoun- 
tered in attempting to pursue some of the 
projects and proposals I have just mentioned. 
I am sure that without exception the local 
public officials who are here today will testify 
to the fact that one of the major obstacles 
in pursuing these economic development 
projects would be the lack of financial re- 
sources. I realize there are various sources of 
funds available for different kinds of under- 
takings. However, there are instances where 
sufficient funds are not available for certain 
endeavors or the criteria for obtaining said 
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funds are so rigid and waiting time is so 
long that officials become discouraged. 

In these few minutes I have only been able 
to scratch the surface on some of the prob- 
lem areas confronted by local communities. 
There are many others that are related only 
indirectly to economic development but are 
nevertheless very important. 

Congressman Alexander, it is a pleasure 
indeed for me to go on record at this time 
in support of your new community develop- 
ment proposal. Such a proposal could pro- 
vide the much needed financial resources 
which are the key ingredients in promoting 
the community facilities necessary for the 
economic development processes to occur. 
This issue is very urgent because the prob- 
lem is now upon us and will become increas- 


ingly more important in weeks and months 
ahead. Thank you, 
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ARKANSAS 1960 AND 1969 


Percent 
change 


Percent urban Total 


Area 1960 1970 


personal 
income 
(thousands) 


1960 


1, 786, 272 960, 865 0.0 
Ch 


1, 923, 295 
21, 258 18, 771 
24, 765 
22, 20, 452 
17, 267 16, 320 
12, 520 12, 645 


Randolph... 


Source: U.S. Census of Population, 1960 and 1970, 


Mr. Speaker, this is the ninth insertion 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of testi- 
mony and other materials which I have 
gathered during my search for ways to 
assist community development in areas of 
low population. Other materials on this 
subject appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorps of September 22, pages 32740- 
32741; October 1, pages 34505-34506; Oc- 
tober 6, pages 35409-35410; October 13, 
pages 36133-36135; October 21, pages 
37358-37361; October 28, pages 38121- 
38123; November 3, pages 39156-39158, 
and November 11, pages 40813-40817. 


DR. WILLIAM D. McELROY, DIREC- 
TOR OF NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUN- 
DATION, LEAVES LEGACY OF AC- 
COMPLISHMENTS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
Dr. William D. McElroy, director of the 
National Science Foundation, is leaving 
NSF to return to the academic world and 
I wanted to take this means of commend- 
ing and congratulating Dr. McElroy for 
his outstanding work as director of the 
Science Foundation. 

Dr. McElroy is an able and competent 
administrator, a distinguished scientist, 
a great American with an acute perspec- 
tive of the role of science in Government 
and in the Nation generally. 

Dr. McElroy has been an able and in- 
novative administrator, has welcomed 
new ideas, new concepts, and new pro- 
posals. He is always seeking ways to im- 
prove programs of education in science 


1960 


1969 


Total 

Per personal 

_ capita income 
income (thousands) 


Percent change, 
1960-69 


Per 
capita 
income 


Total 
personal 
income 


$1,372 $4, 963, 000 
1, 155 40 


23, 455 


Source: State and County Economic Data for Arkansas, Industrial Research and Extension 
Center, College of Business Administration, University of Arkansas, Little Rock, Ark, 


and as director has rendered a distinct 
national public service. 

During Dr. McElroy’s tenure of service 
he has broadened the base of NSF sup- 
port to include smaller colleges and uni- 
versities of the Nation in programs of the 
foundation to a greater degree than here- 
tofore. 

He has recognized the basic premise 
that science belongs to all the people of 
America and has sought to strengthen 
instruction in science throughout our 
country. 

I have had occasion to observe Director 
McElroy in his appearances before the 
Subcommittees on Independent Offices, 
Housing, Space, Science Appropriations, 
and have been impressed by his great 
ability and interest in scientific advance- 
ment and new knowledge. 

We commend Dr. McElroy as he leaves 
the Science Foundation but wish him 
good luck and success in his new work 
at the University of California. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN— 
HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
cally practicing spiritual and mental gen- 
ocide on over 1,600 American prisoners of 
war and their families. 

How long? 


INTERNATIONAL TOASTMISTRESS 
WEEK 


HON. NICK BEGICH 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, in today’s 
fast-moving and progressing society, the 
need for better communication is essen- 
tial. Communication not only on a large 
worldly scale, but also on the individual 
level. We are constantly in contact with 
more and more people than ever before 
and we must be able to communicate with 
them. 

Providing this individual self-improve- 
ment is one of the major opportunities 
offered by the International Toastmis- 
tress Clubs. They are dedicated to leader- 
ship in this area. They provide the op- 
portunity for Alaska’s women to obtain 
the communications skills needed to 
move ahead in today’s society. 

To show Alaska’s appreciation for the 
dedication shown by these women, Gov. 
William A. Egan of Alaska proclaimed 
the week of October 24 as International 
Toastmistress Week. Following is a copy 
of the proclamation for my colleagues’ 
inspection: 

PROCLAMATION 
INTERNATIONAL TOASTMISTRESS WEEK 

Communicative skills of effective speaking 
and listening are the basis for achieving 
greater understanding throughout the world, 
and the development of leadership skills is 
necessary for the efficient functioning of our 
modern society. 

Individual self-improvement provides the 
key whereby Alaska’s women can realize their 
full potential as a motivating force in today’s 
world. 

The International Toastmistress Clubs 
throughout the world, including the seven 
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clubs in Alaska, are dedicated to providing 
the opportunity for developing these leader- 
ship talents. 

As Governor of Alaska, I, William A. Egan, 
do hereby proclaim the week of October 24- 
80, 1971, as “International Toastmistress 
Week” in recognition of the praiseworthy 
achievements of the International Toastmis- 
tress Clubs, and urge all Alaskans to avail 
themselves of this opportunity to acquaint 
themselves with the fine program carried on 
by these clubs. 

Dated this 19th day of October, 1971. 

WILLIAM A. EGAN, 
Governor. 


SECOND-MORTGAGE NIGHTMARE 


HON. WALTER E. FAUNTROY 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, Ron- 
ald Kessler of the Washington Post has 
recently written a hard-hitting, illumi- 
nating article discussing Washington’s 
second-mortgage money market. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Kessler, “judges, lawyers, 
lenders, and bankers familiar with the 
problem call it a widespread and vicious 
racket that preys primarily on blacks, 
the poor and uneducated, taking away 
their homes over illegally inflated loans.” 

The article is well worth reading, and 
I commend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

[From the Washington Post, Oct. 17, 1971] 
THE SECOND-MoRTGAGE NIGHTMARE 
(By Ronald Kessler) 


You need money, and the man in the car- 
peted office is eager to help with a loan. As 
security, he'll take a second mortgage on 
your home. Just sign here. 

Signing there for some Washington resi- 
dents has started a waking nightmare when 
they discover they are repaying double and 
triple what they actually received as a loan, 
plus standard interest, in apparent violation 
of D.C. usury laws. 

Unless they file suit, home owners who 
find the burden of paying off the inflated 
sums too great lose their homes and up to 
15 years in first mortgage payments they 
have put into them. They suffer these losses 
over small loans that sometimes have more 
than been repaid. 

The lenders promptly resell the house at 
windfall profits. 

Just how often this occurs is not clear. 
Those who file suits generally obtain court 
orders stopping the sales, avoiding loss of 
their homes. 

But judges, lawyers, lenders, and bankers 
familiar with the problem call it a wide- 
spread and vicious racket that preys primar- 
ily on blacks, the poor and the uneducated, 
taking away their homes over illegally in- 
flated loans. 

One former second mortgage lender admits 
to giving some $5 million in inflated sec- 
ond mortgages, or second trusts as they are 
technically called in Washington, over three 
years. And more than 100 lawsuits have been 
filed in U.S. District and D.C. superior courts 
since 1968, many in the past year, to stop 
foreclosures over allegedly usurious, inflated 
loans given through fraud. 

“This is one of the worst rackets in the 
nation,” says Howard T. Frazier, national di- 
rector of the 1,500-member Consumer Edu- 
cation and Protective Association, Inc. “The 
poor and the black are being taken time and 
again and put out on the streets, while 
everyone else rakes tn the profits.” 

Inflation of mortgages to double and triple 
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what was actually received is “worse than 
usury, it’s unconscionable,” says L, A. Jen- 


nings, chairman of Riggs National Bank, the 
area's largest bank. 

The foreclosures that result from these 
mortgages in Washington are an “outrage,” 
says one U.S. District Court judge, and an- 
other refers to much of Washington's second 
mortgage business as a "vicious racket.” 

One who should know, Joel Kline, until 
recently under consideration for appoint- 
ment as Maryland’s new banking commis- 
sioner, calls the business “usurious, immoral, 
and illegal.” He admits to once being in the 
business himself, as a purchaser of second 
mortgage agreements, but he says he was not 
aware at the time that the loans he bought 
were inflated. 

Informed of the practices found by The 
Washington Post, Seymour Glanzer, chief 
of the U.S. attorney’s fraud unit, said he will 
investigate “the whole foreclosure procedure, 
how it affects home owners, and any irregu- 
larities by which home owners may be de- 
frauded and deprived of their money or prop- 
erty through false pretenses or schemes.” 

Glanzer, adding he intends to consider 
presenting the matter to a grand jury for 
action, said the investigation will focus on 
possible violation of federal fraud law, which 
carry penalties of up to five years in prison 
or up to $1,000 in fines for each offense. 

Some 20 persons have lost their houses to 
second mortgage lenders since last June 1, 
auctioneer’s records indicate. Most of the 
owners lived in the houses. How many of 
the foreclosures may have stemmed from in- 
flated mortgages is not known. 


JUDGE CITES OUTRAGE 


But one U.S. District Court judge, who 
asked that his name not be used because of 
foreclosure cases pending before him, said he 
believes “outrageous” foreclosures occur far 
more frequently than the 100 court suits 
would indicate because many of the victims 
are too poor to afford lawyers to file suits 
for them and aren’t aware of free legal 
aid programs. 

Once a home owner files suit, he can gen- 
erally save his house until the case is set- 
tled. But auctioneers’ records indicate that 
sometimes the return receipts on registered 
letters notifying home owners of foreclosures 
do not come back, apparently indicating they 
did not receive the notice. 

Another difficulty is that to stop foreclo- 
sure, home owners must pay about $250 as 
an auctioneer’s fee, most of it for classified 
newspaper advertising announcing the auc- 
tion dates. But Washington's two house fore- 
closure auctioneers submit to home owners 
for reimbursement a newspaper bill at a 
higher rate than the discount rate the auc- 
tioneers actually pay for the ads. 

The targets of the court suits, some filed 
as recently as a month ago, are companies 
and individuals in the second mortgage busi- 
ness, a small local industry of perhaps 100 
persons who either make the loans, or fi- 
nance them by buying the loan agreements 
from the lenders, estimates Harold Rothman, 
the former lender who admits to creating 
$5 million in inflated loans. 

Second mortgages are relatively small loans 
in which a house serves as collateral. They 
may be used for any purpose, although legit- 
imate ones are commonly used to help pay 
a downpayment on a house, If the second 
mortgage lender forecloses because payments 
are behind, the remaining first mortgage 
payments must be assumed by the new 
owner. 

First mortgages, the principal way of fl- 
nancing the purchase of a house, are not 
involved in the suits, nor are banks and 
savings and loan associations. Banks are pro- 
hibited by law from giving second mortgage 
loans except in unusual circumstances be- 
cause the loans are considered too risky, and 
S&L’s rarely give them as a matter of policy. 
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Federally regulated S&L’s can only give 
a second mortgage if they already hold a first 
mortgage on the property. 

Those involved in the court suits, on the 
other hand, are hardly fly-by-night operators. 
One of the principal targets of the suits is 
Alvin J. Steinberg, whose full-time job is 
president of County Federal Savings and 
Loan Association in Rockville. Steinberg is 
also a director and past president of the 
United Givers Fund's distribution arm, the 
Health and Welfare Council, and he is chair- 
man of the D.C.-Maryland regional board 
of B'nai B’rith’s Anti-Defamation League. 

Steinberg, who operates his second mort- 
gage business for personal investment out 
of an unlisted telephone number in Be- 
thesda’s Linden Hill Hotel, says he only buys 
the loan agreements, or notes as they are 
called, and has no knowledge of how they 
were created or if they were inflated. He 
forecloses only as a last resort, he says and 
the unlisted number, which he says was 
“unintentional,” was not to make it difficult 
for anyone to reach him, 

Another target of the suits is Kline, the 
former candidate for appointment as Mary- 
land’s banking commissioner, who is a 
Montgomery County investor. 

Prefacing his remark with, “This is off the 
record,” Kline ended an interview by offering 
to contribute to any charity this reporter 
chose. 

On the record, Kline acknowledged that 
all the second mortgage notes he bought un- 
til he went out of the business in 1968 were 
inflated. He did not know this at the time, 
he said, but he sad he should have. Much 
of Washington's second mortgage business, 
Kline observed, is “usurious, immoral, and 
illegal, and should be exposed.” 

At the heart of the problem, critics such 
as Frazier say, is the fact that only half the 
states require court review prior to fore- 
closure. In these states, a judge or court 
auditor examines loan documents and hears 
any defenses by the home owner to deter- 
mine if the loan was usurious or fraudulent, 
or if foreclosure would be unjust. 

In Maine, Rhode Island and California, 
court suits have been filed to challenge fore- 
closure without court approval as a violation 
of the U.S. Constitution’s dictum: 

“No person shall ... be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of 
law.” 

Virginia Knauer, President Nixon’s con- 
sumer adviser, has begun a review of state 
foreclosure laws to determine if they ade- 
quately protect borrowers as well as lenders, 
and if not, what changes should be made. 

In Maryland, court approval of foreclosures 
is required, while in Virginia it is not. In 
Washington, there is this anomaly: 

To evict a tenant from a rented apartment, 
a landlord must obtain a court order by con- 
vincing a judge that rental payments are 
indeed behind. The tenant may claim his 
delinquency is justified because the land- 
lord has not met his obligations. 

To foreclose on a home owner, however, a 
lender, whether he gave a first or second 
mortgage, simply alleges to a private auc- 
tioneer that mortgage payments are behind. 
Mortgage agreements generally permit fore- 
closure after payment is as much as a day 
late, although in practice Washington lend- 
ing institutions generally wait three months 
before foreclosing. On the lender's allega- 
tions, the auctioneer sets an auction date, 
and the new owners who successfully bid on 
the property are recorded in the land records. 

As & result, says Bettin Stalling, past 
national president of the Federal Bar As- 
sociation, the government lawyers’ group, and 
former American Bar Association committee 
head on mortgage law, foreclosures can and 
do occur in Washington that are “uncon- 
scionable, unnecessary, and vicious.” 

Consider the suit of John Henry and Emma 
D. Young, Civil Action No. 387-70 in U.S. 
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District Court. Their house at 2004 C St. NE 
was sold at an auction last year over 4& 
loan that had its beginnings in 1966, the 
suit states. 

A friend had suggested that they could 
consolidate debts they had for a used car, 
a vacuum cleaner bought on time, and auto 
insurance, by taking one loan from All- 
State Mortgage Co., formerly on Georgia 
Avenue NW. 

All-State, which has no relation to Alistate 
Insurance Cos., was a purchaser of some of 
the second mortgage agreements created by 
Monarch Construction Co., a defunct home 
improvement company. The Washington 
Post in 1967 disclosed Monarch’s practice of 
pressuring home owners into signing sec- 
ond mortgage agreements to pay for installa- 
tion of “town house fronts” on their homes, 
then failing to complete the work properly. 

A grand jury investigation called by Glan- 
zer of the U.S. attorney's office resulted in 
the conviction of eight persons on fraud 
charges involving Monarch and other home 
improvement firms. Four of the eight re- 
ceived prison sentences. 

The Youngs visited All-State, and were 
told by “a nice man who was like helping us,” 
Mrs. Young said recently, that they could 
have a $1,200 loan to pay off the old debts. 
It would be payable at $45 a month for three 
years, he said. 

In the legal language of the lawsuit, the 
Youngs, both black and with grade school 
educations, relied on “defendant All-State’s 
representations and their good faith (and) 
signed the papers (agreeing to the loan) 
according to defendant All-State directions, 
without reading them .. .” 

SIGNED THIRD MORTGAGE 

What they signed, according to the suit 
and land records, was a third mortgage (they 
already had a second mortgage which fi- 
nanced a new back porch) obligating them 
to repay $2,190 rather than the $1,200 actual- 
ly borrowed. Six per cent interest was to be 
added on top of $2,190. And because the $45 
monthly payments would not cover what the 
Youngs agreed to repay, the excess—$850— 
was to be paid as a lump sum or “balloon” 
payment at the end of three years. The 
Youngs say they were not told this. 

The suit does not state how the allegedly 
inflated $2,190 figure was arrived at. But it 
does say the purpose of the procedure was to 
violate the D.C. usury law, which then limited 
interest on such loans to 6 per cent. 

On its face, the mortgage agreement or 
deed of trust signed by the Youngs and 
filed with the Recorder of Deeds carries 
interest of 6 per cent, It gives no hint of 
the Youngs’ allegation that the loan was 
actually for $1,200. Based on a $1,200 loan, 
the repayments which the Youngs agreed to 
amount to annual interest of 22 per cent, 
according to a Federal Trade Commission 
interest expert. Interest rates on other loans 
that are the subject of the court suits range 
up to 68 per cent. 

“T hate for anyone to know that we was 
trapped into this; you just don’t take time 
to read these things,” Mrs. Young said re- 
cently. “He just told me he was inverting 
(sic) the bills into one loan. He sat back in 
the chair and explained what the monthly 
payment would be and on what date, and 
he didn't say how much I was signing for. 
He turns around and said, “Now, Mr. and 
Mrs. Young, you just sign here.” 

All-State failed to file an answer to the 
suit, and efforts to reach its representatives 
were unsuccessful. 

The Youngs signed, and they made their 
$45 monthly payments for three years to 
Security National Bank, which acted as the 
collection agent, the suit says. Rather than 
demanding the $850 balloon payment at the 
end of three years, the lender continued to 
collect $45 a month from the Youngs until 
August, 1969, when they missed a payment 
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because, the Youngs say, they were on vaca- 
tion. 

Unknown to the Youngs, the note was sold 
the following month to Steinberg’s partner- 
ship, Capital Syndicate in Bethesda. Stein- 
berg said the missed payment had nothing 
to do with the sale of the note, since he 
does not buy a note if it is in default. If 
it is in default, he cannot legally qualify as 
the owner or “holder in due course,” he 
explained. 

The next thing that happened in an in- 
creasingly confused sequence of events is 
that Security Bank returned the Youngs’ 
next $45 payment, saying the collection ac- 
count had been withdrawn, the suit says. 

Robert K. Koontz, president of the bank, 
says the bank must follow the lender's in- 
structions when he decides to remove his 
note from the bank, but he should then 
notify the home owner of where to send pay- 
ments, 

Mrs. Young said she called the bank and 
was told that if no one notified her, the 
loan was probably all paid off. All-State was 
by then out of business in D.C., and Mrs. 
Young assumed it was paid off. 

In going over the course of events later, 
Mrs. Young told a reporter she had found a 
letter from Capital Syndicate asking for the 
balloon payment, which had been re- 
duced through her monthly payments to 
$678. But she said she thought it was “some 
kind of mixup,” since the letter didn't re- 
fer to All-State or Security National Bank, 
asked for a balloon payment which she was 
not aware of, and listed a return address of 
Pooks Hill Road in Bethesda, where she was 
sure she had never been. 

“I ain't never heard tell of any Capital 
Syndicate,” Young, a janitor, says. 

Steinberg says he sent the Youngs three 
letters, which he displayed to this reporter, 
but his lawyers declined to make copies of 
them available. 

The next thing the Youngs knew, they say, 
is that Mrs. Young's sister burst through the 
red enamel front door of their home one 
evening with a copy of The Evening Star. 
Under auctions, in the classified section, it 
said their house was to be sold at a public 
auction Jan. 27, 1970. 

“It was like a dream. I just got so weak. I 
couldn't believe it,” Mrs. Young said. 

The date of the ad was Jan. 26. Mrs. Young 
saw a lawyer the next day, but it was too 
late. The house was sold for $900 (plus as- 
sumption of the remaining first mortgage 
payments). They got no money from the 
sale 


It could not readily be determined exactly 
how much the Youngs lost, since they refi- 
nanced their first mortgage in 1965. Based 
on the refinanced mortgage only, the sale 
wiped out $3,500 they had put into the 
house, 

The Youngs’ suit says they lost their home 
over a third mortgage balance of only $678, 
and that they had already repaid $1,860 on 
the original $1,200 loan. 

The Youngs’ lawyer referred them to 
Neighborhood Legal Services, which defends 
the poor free of charge, and a suit was filed 
to undo the sale two weeks after it took 
place. 

The realty company that had agreed to 
purchase the house at the auction voluntar- 
ily withdrew its deposit, giving it back to the 
Youngs, and Capital Syndicate—while say- 
ing it had no knowledge of the allegations of 
fraud made in the suit—recently settled the 
case by agreeing to forget about the note 
and the $678 balance. The Youngs thus re- 
gained ownership of their home. 

The action is pending against All-State. 

Steinberg, 49, a soft-spoken, handsome 
man with slightly graying hair, said that 
all the Youngs had to do was “pick up the 
phone or write a letter,” and Capital Syn- 
dicate would have stopped foreclosure pro- 
ceedings, 
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He said the partnership, whose members 
he refused to name, is “not looking for fore- 
closure or lawsuits of any kind” and tries 
to settle suits such as the Youngs’ “as 
quickly and equitably as possible.” 

Steinberg conceded it was an injustice to 
take the Youngs’ home for a $678 debt “from 
the point of view that they could have 
stopped it by just calling that it could have 
all been avoided by the call.” 
oder would you do?” he asked rhetori- 

y. 
As the former head of Capital Credit 
Corp., & local bill collection agency, Steinberg 
enunciated a policy that it is better to help a 
man back on his feet than to set him flat 
on his back. 

“We feel that we are charged with a re- 
sponsibility to understand the nature of a 
debtors’ problem and try to re-establish 
him as a respectable member of the com- 
munity,” Steinberg said in a 1957 Washing- 
ton Post interview focusing on Capital Credit. 

Steinberg stressed he is not aware that 
any of the notes he purchases—fewer than 
50 a year—may be inflated. He said he buys 
the notes for 70 cents to 92 cents for every 
$1 owed on the note. 

Such discounts, say Joel Kline and others 
in the mortgage business, should indicate to 
the purchaser that the loans were inflated. 
What is involved is a piece of common sense. 
If the lender or creator of the note gives a $1 
loan, then sells it for 70 cents, he loses 
money. There would be no reason, as a stand- 
ard practice, to sell it for anything less than 
$1, Kline says. 

But if the lender gives a loan of 40 cents, 
induces the home owner to sign a note say- 
ing he owes $1, then sells it for 70 cents, he 
has made a good profit, Kline says, without 
waiting years for interest to come in. 

To the “sophisticated purchaser,” says Jen- 
nings of Riggs, such discounts would mean 
the loans were inflated. 

Efforts to obtain comment on this point 
from Steinberg were unavailing. 

Steinberg said he sees no irony in the fact 
that he has been an active opponent of black 
anti-Semitism through the Anti-Defamation 
League while being charged by black home 
owners with unjust foreclosure of their 
homes. Steinberg said, “We have not abused 
anyone. We gave them ample notice. At 
Capital Credit we were one of the first com- 
panies to hire blacks in clerical and man- 
agerial positions.” 

He added, “We don’t single out anybody 
and to suggest that I'm trying to take ad- 
vantage of anyone white or black is ridicu- 
lous” and “horribly unfair.” 

Steinberg said he buys most of his notes 
from Gerald S. Lilienfield, a licensed D.C. real 
estate broker who has more lawsuits filed 
against him than any other second mortgage 
lender. 

In 31 suits filed against him since 1968, the 
38-year-old Lilienfield is charged repeatedly 
with inducing home owners to sign inflated, 
usurious notes, then selling them to others 
who foreclose, 

Asked about the charges, Lilienfeld re- 
ferred all questions to his lawyer, Leonard C. 
Collins. Collins declined to discuss the cases, 
saying he did not want to try them in the 
newspapers. 

Lilienfield, whose office is at 1010 Vermont 
Ave. NW, solicits customers in various ways, 
the suits indicate. One is through this ad- 
vertisement, which appeared in Washington 
newspapers, as recently as a year ago. 

Other home owners allege in the court suits 
that they were visited by Lilienfield at their 
homes, sometimes when they were being 
threatened with foreclosure by their first 
mortgage lender. Lilienfield at times left 
calling cards from “Jerry Fields,” the suits 
state. 

Whatever the method, the suits all charge 
that the loans Lilienfield gave were fraudu- 
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lently inflated, and some of the documents 
submitted with the court complaints provide 
fascinating insights into how this was al- 
legedly done. 

Attached to the suit of the Thorntons, for 
example, is what is known in real estate 
terminology as a settlement sheet, an official- 
looking, lined form that shows charges when 
houses are purchased or mortgages placed on 
them. 

The form, filled in long hand, shows that 
the Thorntons received a loan of $2,500 but 
signed for a loan of $5,922, to be repaid over 
eight years. 

How did $2,500 become $5,922? Very simply. 

The sheet shows that various title search 
and credit report fees were added to the 
$2,500 loan, bringing it to $2,961. 

The $2,961 figure is then doubled. 

The explanation for this calculation, noted 
where the figure is doubled, is: “8 years— 
G. S. Lilienfield.” 

Thornton, then a Post Office clerk, recalls 
seeing the $5,922 figure and thinking it was 
“unusually high,” but he says he thought 
it represented interest at 6 per cent. 

“They get you to sign papers, and they 
say it’s 6 per cent, but I don't have no cal- 
culating machine to figure it out, and even 
if I did I wouldn’t know how to,” he ob- 
serves. 

Actually, the doubled figure of $5,922 did 
not include interest, although the settle- 
ment sheet which the Thorntons signed indi- 
cates it did. An additional 6 per cent in- 
terest was to be paid on top of $5,922, ac- 
cording to the binding deed of trust on file 
with the recorder of deeds. 

Although there was no way for the Thorn- 
tons to know this from the documents they 
signed, the additional interest would have 
resulted, after they had made monthly pay- 
ments for eight years, in an unpaid balance 
at the end of eight years of $2,284, accord- 
ing to calculations by American Security & 
Trust Co. on figures supplied, without iden- 
tification of the parties involved, by The 
Washington Post. The balance would have 
been due as a “balloon” payment. 

Total repayments on the $2,500 loan ac- 
tually received indicate an effective annual 
interest rate at 30 per cent, according to 
an FTC interest rate expert. 

The settlement sheet is on the letterhead 
of Realty Title Insurance Co., whose pri- 
mary assets have since been purchased by 
District Title Insurance Co. In its answer 
to the suit, District Title said that although 
the sheet is on Realty Title’s stationery, it is 
not prepared in conformance with Realty'’s 
accounting procedures, was not prepared or 
authorized by Realty Title, and was used 
without Realty Title’s knowledge. 

SHEET LACKS CASE NUMBER 

Expanding on the company’s statement to 
the court. Thomas Penfield Jackson, a law- 
yer for District Title, said the settlement 
sheet bears no case number, and a check 
of the company’s records produced no trace 
of the fees allegedly disbursed, as indicated 
on the sheet, 

He called the doubled figure on the sheet 
“a lot of nonsense.” 

Lilienfield’s name, written in longhand 
as part of the notation beside the doubled 
figure, appears to be a replica of his signa- 
ture as it appears elsewhere in court papers 
submitted by him in other cases. 

When asked if he had prepared the sheet, 
Lilienfield declined to comment again re- 
ferring inquiries to his lawyer, Collins, who 
declined to discuss the case. In his answer 
to the court suit, Lilienfield denied all alle- 
gations of wrongdoing. 

A letter and other papers in the court file 
show that after the Thorntons got two 
months behind in their payments on the 
loan, it was sold to Capital Syndicate, which 
immediately threatened to foreclose. 

Commenting on whether he was a legal 
holder of the note if he bought it when it 
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was in default, Steinberg said negotiations 
to buy it may have started several months 
earlier when the payments were current. 
Lega. experts, however, say the note must be 
paid up on the date it is purchased for the 
holder to qualify as its legal owner. 

The Thorntons, who said they had repaid 
$1,817 of the original $2,500 loan, brought 
suit and obtained a restraining order in Dis- 
trict Court to stop foreclosure. Last March, 
Capital Syndicate settled the case by agree- 
ing to halt further foreclosure action and 
accepting $447 from the Thorntons to wipe 
out the remaining debt. 

Not every case against Lilienfield follows 
the same pattern. The settlement sheet filed 
with the suit of Marcieo G. Wells and his 
wife, Mildred, shows that a loan of $3,008 
turned out to be for $6,995 primarily by add- 
ing $900 as a “commission” to L&S Invest- 
ment Co., Lilienfield’s primary company, and 
by adding another figure representing 8 per 
cent interest over the five-year term of the 
loan. 

The interest figure listed is $2,793. The 
correct total interest on such a loan would 
be $652, according to American Security, 
which calculated the amount on figures given 
to it by The Post. (American Security used 
the declining balance method, the one speci- 
fied on Lilienfield settlement sheets and used 
in D.C. on mortgage loans. Another method, 
add-on interest, would increase interest to 
$1,203.) 

All commissions must be included as in- 
terest when computing interest rates under 
the D.C, usury law, says Benny L. Kass, for- 
mer executive director of the D.C. Study 
Commission on Interest Rates and Consumer 
Credit. 

Effective interest on this loan, according 
to the FTC, was 40 per cent a year. 

Foreclosure on the Wellses, after Lilien- 
field had sold the note to Capital Syndicate, 
was stopped by a District Court restraining 
order. In answers filed with the court, both 
Lilienfield and Capital Syndicate denied any 
wrongdoing. 

The Wellses settlement sheet is on the let- 
terhead of a different title company, City 
Title & Escrow Co. An attempt to obtain 
comment from its president, Richard L. 
Sugarman, was met by referring questions 
to the company’s lawyer, who also happens to 
be Collins. Collins reiterated that he doesn’t 
want to try cases in the press. 

Before forming City Title, Sugarman was 
an assistant treasurer of Realty Title and its 
successor, District Title. He frequently ap- 
pears as a trustee on Lilienfield loans and 
has served as Lilienfield’s lawyer. 

SIXTY-EIGHT PERCENT 


One Lilienfield loan carried effective annual 
interest of 68 per cent, according to FTC 
calculations based on the allegations in a 
suit. 

The suit, filed in District Court, presents a 
copy of a canceled check from City Title as 
evidence showing that the plaintiff, Jessie 
Mae Warren, received $566.50 as a loan. The 
deed of trust on file with the recorder of 
deeds shows that she obligated herself to 
repay $2,000, including interest. 

At the time she got the loan, Miss Warren 
admits, she had already filed suit against 
another lender over similar allegations of 
an inflated loan. Although her second suit 
does not claim that she got that loan un- 
knowingly, she says she told Lillenfield what 
had happened to her the first time and that 
he assured her he was an honest business- 
man who would not inflate a loan. The case 
has since been settled, but she would not 
disclose the terms. 

One suit, by Angeline Bates, alleges that 
when she fell behind in her payments on a 
note to Lilienfield, she signed papers giving 
her house to him, wiping out $5,500 in 
equity. 

Her settlement sheet, on City Title station- 
ery, shows she received a $600 loan but 
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signed for $1,862, or effective interest, the 
FTC says, of 25 per cent. 

The difference between the loan and what 
she signed for was explained on the sheet 
variously as a “placement fee—L&S” (Invest- 
ment Co.), a fee for “Gerald S. Lilienfield 
services rendered, and 2 per cent additional 
interest over eight years—16 per cent.” 

When Mrs, Bates became late in her pay- 
ments, Lilienfield told her she could pay $100 
& month as rent to him for a year, and then 
her house would be given back to her, the 
suit alleges, 

Mrs. Bates was late on the rental pay- 
ments, too, and she lost possession of the 
house, which Lilienfield sold a year later for 
$13,500. Since the balance of her mortgages 
was about $8,000, the suit says, Mrs. Bates 
lost $5,500. 

In answering the allegations, Lilienfield 
admitted only doing business with Mrs. 
Bates and denied allegations of fraud. Sub- 
sequently, he offered a bill from a general 
contractor to show that he put $3,450 in im- 
provements into the house before he sold it 
at a profit. The bill, from a part-time con- 
tractor who has since died, itemizes only 
$540 of the work. 

Collins quotes Lilienfield as saying he is 
now out of the second mortgage business. 
However, land records show Lilienfield took a 
second mortgage as part of his compensation 
on a house he sold as recently as August. 
The note was immediately sold to Capital 
Syndicate. Asked about this, Collins declines 
to comment. 

Although none of the suits against second 
mortgage lenders has gone to trial, the essen- 
tial allegations in one case, involving Joel 
Kline, were accepted last April by D.C. Su- 
perior Court Judge James A. Belson. 

In granting a preliminary injunction halt- 
ing foreclosure on John W. Wood and his 
wife, Belson ruled that the Woods had bor- 
rowed $2,000 but signed for $4,100 and had 
already repaid $2,800 when Kline attempted 
to foreclose. 

Kline has not filed an answer to the suit, 
but in an interview he said he had purchased 
the note in 1965 from Harold Rothman, then 
general manager of Maryland Financial Corp., 
Hyattsville, The Company is no longer in 
business, 

Kline then sold the note to a 71-year-old 
Silver Spring widow, his distant cousin. 
Kline continued to manage collection on the 
note through one of his companies, Ilene in- 
vestment Co, and when Mr. Wood, a min- 
ister of God of Prophecy Church in Wash- 
ington, stopped paying because his lawyer 
adyised him he had more than repaid the 
loan, Kline started foreclosure action. 

Comparing the $2,000 loan actually re- 
ceived with the total repayments required 
indicates the effective interest on the $2,000 
loan was 31 per cent per year, the FTC says. 

In his Silver Spring office, Kline, 32, said 
he generally purchased second mortgage 
notes from several dozen people for 60 cents 
to 95 cents for each dollar owed. He bought 
some $200,000 worth of “inflated” notes from 
Harold Rothman, and Rothman confirms 
this, 

Kline, he said, who said he started buying 
notes when he was 21, stated: “For me to sit 
here and tell you that I didn’t know (that 
the loans were inflated), I'd have to be aw- 
fully naive—today,” he hastened to add. “I 
didn’t know then,” he said. “I know the 
score now. I don’t think ignorance is any ex- 
cuse. I should have known. No question 
about it.” 

Kline said if he had been aware of the 
prices he was paying for the notes, he would 
have known they were inflated, but he said 
the day-to-day operation of the business 
was handled by someone else. 

In the interview prior to Goy. Marvin 
Mandel’s selection of another candidate to 
be banking commissioner, Kline said of him- 
self, “There is no one else better qualified 
to be banking commissioner.” 
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Rothman, for his part, acknowledged in 
telephone interviews from New York City, 
where he is employed by a jeweler that he 
asked not be identified, that Maryland Fi- 
nancial under his direction gave some $5 mil- 
lion in notes over three years, and that the 
actual loan given on all of the notes was be- 
low the face amount. He said he didn’t know 
how many loans he gave. 

However, if one assumes an average face 
amount of $3,000, the number would be near- 
ly 2,000, 

Rothman said he started the second mort- 
gage business with only $40,000 in capital 
and eventually employed 40 people. On each 
loan, he said, he made a profit of $300 and 
sold the notes, a day to a year later, to some 
30 to 40 customers who paid 50 cents to 80 
cents for each dollar borrowed. 

Rothman, 52, said his company always told 
borrowers exactly what they were signing, 
and he disparages others for “prostituting’”’ 
the second mortgage business by deceiving 
borrowers. 

“I like to think,” Rothman said, “that I 
put as much integrity as I could into a dirty 
business.” 

Mr. Wood affirmed that he knew he was 
getting $2,000 but signing for $4,100. 

“When you need money, you got to have 
some,” he explains simply. 

“These are people who are really up against 
it, and they'll do anything to get it (a loan),” 
said a District Court judge quoted previously. 
He said inflated notes are “obviously usurious 
and illegal,” and “to take advantage of a per- 
son in this fix is terrible.” 

Those who purchase the notes the Judge 
added, “know damn well who they're dealing 
with. They're not stupid.” They say they are 
legally entitled to hold the notes and knew 
nothing about how they were created, he ob- 
served. “That’s a lot of poppycock.” 

It is “clearly unjust,” says Maribeth Hal- 
loran, the Neighborhood Legal Services attor- 
ney who has filed many suits challenging 
foreclosure, when people lose their homes and 
thousands of dollars invested in them over 
usurious, relatively small loans. None of these 
foreclosures would occur, she contends, if 
court approval were required first, and the 
free legal assistance program's law reform 
unit, which she has headed, has filed several 
suits questioning the constitutionality of 
foreclosure without court order. 

Miss Halloran, who resigned from the legal 
aid unit recently, suspects that some lenders 
purposely foreclose. She says many notes are 
purchased when the amount owed is low or 
when difficult-to-collect balloon payments 
are due. 

“When this happens it indicates to me 
that the noteholders want the houses rather 
than the payments on the notes,” she says. 

LARGE PROFITS CITED 

Examination of land records shows that 
there are large profits to be made in fore- 
closing. What happens is that the second 
mortgage lender forecloses, buys the house 
back at the auction, and reselis it on the 
open market. 

In each of the following four transactions, 
Lilienfield created a second mortgage, either 
foreclosed or sold it to someone else who 
foreclosed, then bought the house back and 
resold it for the prices and profits shown. The 
houses were both bought and sold subject to 
assumption of first mortgage payments, 
which do not affect the net cash profits. 


Resold 
within 


Auction 


Address price Profit 


-- $8,768 $7,968 


2 months...-. 9,714 9,214 
Same dayı... 6,000 5,500 
= 10, 181. .8,.581 


= Emerald St. 6 months. 


E. 
4332 Polk St. NE... 
4138 7th St SW. 


5800 
500 
500 

151 Adams St. NW... do... 
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The profits listed do not take into account 
the debt owed on the second mortgage, since 
the court sults allege many debts owed to 
Lilienfield are greatly inflated. If the debts 
were deducted, the cash profits made on the 
transactions would still be substantial. 

Some properties become revolving doors, 
with old and new owners indebted to the 
same person. At 3464 23d St. SE, for exam- 
ple, Lilienfield placed a second mortgage on 
the house in 1967. Foreclosure occurred last 
July. Lilienfield bought the house for $500 
at auction and resold it, giving a second 
mortgage to the new owners. 

The former owner, Charles E. Monroe, a 
U.S. Supreme Court laborer, lost some $2,000 
in first mortgage payments, according to land 
records and estimates by the lender, the 
Berens Cos. Lilienfield’s profit, land records 
show, was some $9,000, after deducting his 
painting and sanding expenses, estimated by 
the new owners at less than $500. 

Monroe bought the semidetached house in 
1959. In 1967, he got behind in his first 
mortgage payments by about two months, 
he says. To avoid foreclosure, he visited 
Lilienfield, whose ad Monroe had seen in 
the paper. 

Lilienfield promised to obtain for Monroe 
a new first mortgage to replace the old one, 
and give a second mortgage to pay off what 
was owed on the first mortgage, Monroe says. 

The net effect of the intricate transaction, 
land records show, is that Monroe’s monthly 
payments on the mortgages shot up from $54 
to $129 and ownership of the house was 
passed from Monroe to his girl friend. 

Monroe explains the change in ownership 
this way: He says Lilienfield asked him if 
he knew someone whom Monroe could de- 
pend on. This person, Lilienfield is quoted 
as saying, would act as a cosigner on the 
new mortgages since Monroe’s credit record 
was not good. 

When the papers came back, however, title 
had passed entirely to the girl friend, who 
left him about a year ago. Monroe's name 
does not appear in the land records. 

Monroe, living with his four children, con- 
tinued to pay on both mortgages until last 
May. At that time, he said, the payments 
became too much, and he decided that no 
matter how long he paid, he would never own 
the house, since it was not in his name. 

“It was like paying rent,” he said. 

Monroe left the house and is living else- 
here with his children. 

Foreclosure was ordered, and Lilienfield 
bought the house back at the auction for 
$500, selling it the same day for $9,900 (plus 
assumption of first mortgage payments), land 
records show. 

The couple that bought the house, James 
H. Blackwell, a D.C. special policeman, and 
his fiancee, Marjorie W. Bell, paid for the 
house by obtaining a second mortgage from 
Lilienfield, who immediately sold it to Cap- 
ital Syndicate. 

Blackwell says he learned of the house 
through classified ads in The Washington 
Daily News. The ads, it turns out, began ap- 
re be: last July 2, although the auction, 
when Lilienfield purchased the house, took 
place more than three weeks later on July 
27, according to land records. Blackwell's 
copy of a contract with Lilienfield to buy the 
house is dated July 8, nearly three weeks 
before Lilienfeld owned the house, official 
records show, 

Lilienfield’s lawyer, Collins, declined to 
comment on the matter. 

In theory, any profit from an auction sale 

to the home owner, but in practice 
this rarely happens because of the low prices 
bid at the auctions, experts say. A sult, set- 
tled last April, shows that in one situation 
when it did, the home owner, Christine J, 
Price, got little of the alleged $5,000 profit 
from the sale, 

The reason, the suit charges, is that most 
of the money was disbursed for various fees 
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by City Title, whose president, Sugarman, 
was also a trustee on the second mortgage 
that foreclosed. 

Among the fees, the suit said, was $1,725 
for legal services. A City Title officer admit- 
ted in court papers, and Sugarman con- 
firmed in a telephone interview, that all 
but $750 of the legal fee was an “error.” 

One reason mortgage prices are low is 
that Washington's deed of trust system of 
granting mortgages protects home owners 
by vesting title to houses in two trustees 
while the mortgages on the homes are being 
paid off. The trustees are supposed to be dis- 
interested parties. 

However, many of the sults against second 
mortgage lenders allege that one of the 
trustees who foreclosed was also the holder 
of the note, At 4332 Polk St. NE, a property 
cited earlier, Steinberg ordered foreclosure 
as a trustee on a debt to himself. On this 
point, Steinberg said it is “much more con- 
venient” to be a trustee on his own notes 
because notice of fire insurance cancellation 
on properties gets to him quicker, 
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Steinberg said he can’t comment on the 
opinion of some legal experts that such a 
dual position is a breach of legal responsi- 
bility to the home owner and invalidates 
the foreclosure. 

Even if the lender is not himself a trustee, 
says Vern Countryman, a Harvard Law 
School commercial law professor, he still 
picks the trustees, with expectable results. 
Countryman contends that nationally, the 
trustees, who handle the auction arrange- 
ments on a foreclosure, do not advertise the 
sales effectively because it is to the advan- 
tage of the lender that few people show up 
to bid. The lender then can buy the house 
back at a low price, Countryman says. 

In Washington, as many as 12 foreclosure 
ads appear on a single day in The Evening 
Star, where the auctioneers generally ad- 
vertise. The ads list the address of the prop- 
erty and a one-phrase description—frame 
dwelling, row-brick dwelling. Any resem- 
blance to house-for-sale ads as they appear 
elsewhere in the classified section ends there. 

The ads do not mention how many rooms 
the house has, the size of its lot, or its 
proximity to schools. Those who prepare the 
ads acknowledge that the average house- 
hunter would be hard-put to find the home 
of his dreams from the foreclosure ads. 

The ads are placed at least 30 days after 
the home owner has been notified by regis- 
tered mail that the house is to be foreclosed. 
Some 3,000 letters are sent each year, accord- 
ing to the recorder of deeds’ office, which 
must by law receive a copy. Since most of 
the homeowners pay up, only 500 houses 
actually go to auction and are sold. 

On a recent afternoon, a property was be- 
ing auctioned every 10 minutes in the green- 
carpeted offices of Thomas J. Owen & Son, 
which handles more than 90 per cent of the 
house foreclosure business in Washington. 

One of Owen's auctioneers, a lean, blond 
man in a blue suit and green shirt, steps 
to the front of the room and starts talking 
rapidly to the three men and a reporter 
seated before him: 


AUCTION DESCRIBED 

“Ladies and gentlemen, may I have your 
attention please ...” He reads the fore- 
closure notice as it appeared in the paper, 
then opens the floor for bids. 

One of the men is a trustee on the mort- 
gage foreclosing and does not bid, although 
he must be present. The other two bid the 
house up in increments of $100. 

“You'll take it then?” one of the men says. 
The other nods. 

The house is sold . . , for $500. 

Four of the five houses sold are bought 
back by the lender, who is more often than 
not the sole bidder. 
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Thomas J. Owen, who heads the auction 
company, is also president of the Washing- 
ton Board of Realtors and a director of the 
Metropolitan Washington Board of Trade. He 
said he generally refuses to auction a prop- 
erty unless the mortgage payments are three 
months overdue. He said he also sends a 
postcard to the occupant of each property 
just before foreclosure to give them final 
warning. This is not required by law, while 
the registered notice is. 

Last March, of 77 return receipts requested 
on 77 registered letters sent out, 25 receipts 
failed to come back, indicating the owners 
probably didn’t pick up the letters at the 
Post Office after letter carriers found no one 
home, Owen said. He attributes this to an 
aversion con the part of homeowners to hear- 
ing bad news. (The law does not require that 
notice be received, only that it be sent.) 

Owen charges a commission of $40 if a 
house is sold, $30 if foreclosure is stopped 
before the auction, and a sliding commis- 
sion on houses sold for $10,000 or more. 

He sends his bill to the trustees who order 
the foreclosure, and eventually the money 
comes out of the pocket of the homeowner. 

The bill lists Owen's commission plus ex- 
penses, the largest of which is about $200 for 
five ads placed in the Star for each fore- 
closure, Owen attaches a bill from the Star, 
stamped “paid” by the Star, to show for 
how much he should be reimbursed. 

The Star's bill, Owen acknowledges, is 
based on the paper’s rate for a single ad. 
What he pays, Owen says, is 2 discount 
rate based on the large volume of ads that 
he places each year. 

The discount is given to him in the form 
of a rebate at the end of the year, under 
the terms of a contract he signs at the be- 
ginning of the year, Owen said, Although the 
Star bills are marked “paid,” he does not pay 
The Star until he gets one bill at the end of 
each month, Owen said. 

Owen says the discount is 6 per cent, His 
minicompetitor, Adam A. Weschler & Son, 
the only other house auctioneer in the city, 
Says it gets 10 per cent for far fewer ads. 

Inquiries at The Star elicited different 
answers. Lowell B, Steele, classified manager, 
denied that there are any discounts on auc- 
tion ads or that the paper sends out two 
bills. Jack C. Schoo, advertising manager, 
acknowledged that two bills are sent but 
denied that there is discount; in a subse- 
quent inquiry, Schoo said he refuses to an- 
swer the question of whether there is a 
discount. 

At The Post, James J. Daly, vice president 
and general manager, said two bills are not 
| given by this paper on any advertisement. 

Owen, whose father, Thornton W. Owen, 
president of Perpetual Building Association, 
the area's largest savings and loan associa- 
tion, headed the auction company until 1969, 
defended his billing practice on the grounds 
that home owners would have to pay the 
higher ad rate if they placed the ads them- 
selves. 

The markup is to cover the expense of pre- 
paring the ads, placing them, and guarantee- 
ing payment to The Star, since some of 
Owen’s bills are not paid on time, Owen 
added. (Owen sometimes requires a deposit 
from trustees before placing the ads, but 
this is not the rule.) 

| Glanzer of the U.S. attorney’s office called 
it a practice that “we have to look into. If 
| it’s designed to conceal the truth and is mis- 
leading, it’s certainly a pernicious practice.” 
| The size of the discount, Glanzer added, is 
unimportant if “someone is being injured or 
| deceived by it.” 

In 1967, an effort was made to require 
| court approval prior to foreclosures in D.C., 
but. after introducing such a bill, former 
| Sen: Joseph D; Tydings \(D-Md.) withdrew 
it because. of opposition from Washington 
bankers and. realtors, including. Thomas J. 
Owen, according to a former Tydings legis- 
lative aide. 

The former aide, Robert A. Burt, said the 
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local businessmen proposed a compromise: 
they’d accept a law requiring that registered 
notice of foreclosure be sent to home owners, 
if the provision requiring court review was 
dropped. 

Burt, now a University of Michigan as- 
sociate professor of law, said he and Tydings 
agreed with the opposition’s argument that 
court review would inflate foreclosure costs 
and delay them to the point where lenders 
would be discouraged from giving loans here. 
The notice law was passed in 1968. Stalling, 
of the Federal Bar Association, however, says 
the increased costs would be worth it if they 
prevented injustices, and the lenders would 
be in business regardless. 

A 1968 American Bar Association survey 
shows that the cost of foreclosing in many 
States where court review is required is about 
the same or only slightly higher than fore- 
closure expenses in Washington, where no 
court review occurs. Maryland, where court 
review is required, however, has one of the 
highest foreclosure costs, estimated by sav- 
ings and loan association lawyers at more 
than $1,000. 

Other reforms to protect home owners have 
been proposed. John A. Spanogle, a Univer- 
sity of Maine law professor who recently 
worked for Ralph Nader on a consumer credit 
research project, says inflated loans and un- 
warranted foreclosures would be considerably 
diminished if those buying second mortgage 
notes were held as legally responsible as 
those that create the notes. Most state laws 
specifically limit the legal defenses that a 
home owner can raise against the note 
purchaser, 

Such a change, says Collins, Lilienfield’s 
lawyer, who is a professorial lecturer in law 
at George Washington University, would 
practically eliminate illegal second mort- 
gages. What would probably be needed would 
be a congressional act, he said. 

Laws regulating money lending and inter- 
est rates in W: n are a mass of excep- 
tions and confusion, says Kass, the interest 
Tate expert. 

All lenders in D.C. should be regulated as 
closely as banks and savings and loan as- 
sociations are regulated by the federal gov- 
ernment, Kass says. 

ADL DENOUNCES POST 

The D.C.- Regional Office of 
B'nai B'rith's Anti-Defamation League dé- 
nounced The Washington Post for mention- 
ing its name in a story on second mortgage 
foreclosures. 

Jason R. Silverman, director of the re- 
gional office, made the statement after 
learning that the story would describe the 
practices of Alvin J. Steinberg in buying and 
foreclosing on second mortgage notes, Stein- 
bey is chairman of the regional board of 

Silverman said mentioning Steinberg’s af- 
filiation with ADL in the story makes it ap- 
pear “that ADL is involved in and party to 
the allegedly questionable activities of a few 
individuals,” when in fact it is not. 

ADL can only conclude, Silverman added, 
that ADL’s name was included in the Post 
story “for purposes of sensationalism and is 
irresponsible news reporting.” 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS NEED 
REGULATING 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, any Mem- 
ber of this body who has taken the time 
to watch an evening’s worth of television 
will understand my reasons for rising to- 
day. 

Numerous advertisements for educa- 
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tional and vocational schools are appear- 
ing on television, designed for young peo- 
ple who want to have a better life. A 
number of these ads represent good com- 
panies. Unfortunately, many ads repre- 
sent very bad companies. 

I have received, Mr. Speaker, a remark- 
able letter from a man who sold courses 
for one of these companies. I feel his re- 
marks shed a great deal of light on the 
problem we are faced with in trying to 
improve the lot of our veterans and young 
people. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit the following 
letter from Mr. Milton Swan of Oakland, 
Calif., for inclusion in the Recorp, in 
hopes that my colleagues will get a better 
understanding of a problem we must deal 
with as soon as possible: 


GENTLEMEN: I would like to take this op- 
portunity to bring to light certain circum- 
stances which I feel should be looked into. 

I have just recently been in the employ 
of a large organization dealing in corre- 
spondence course sales here in California 
and across the nation, with their headquar- 
ters located in Chicago, Illinois, The cir- 
cumstances surrounding my getting the po- 
sition in the first place were quite bizarre, 
and only after involvement with the Better 
Business Bureau was I able to finally acquire 
the position. I worked for nineteen days with 
the company and according to predetermined 
guidelines I was released. 

Since I am not with the company any 
longer I feel it my duty to bring to light 
certain practices which are quite fraudulent 
in nature and involve the misappropriation 
of millions of dollars of government educa- 
tional funds, fraudulent use of government 
mails and countless accounts of deceptive 
sales practices, which have probably been 
going on since this company began operating 
on a large scale some years ago. 

As a sales representative for Advance 
Schools, Inc., (Advance Trade Schools Inc.) 
I was required to present a correspondence 
course package program to selected appli- 
cants with which the area office had made 
previous telephoned appointments. I would 
enter their home with a memorized presenta- 
tion and a slide projector and recordings de- 
scribing the courses offered. The first part 
of the presentation consisted of a question- 
naire sheet to determine the prospects prior 
education, status, military experience, cred- 
it evaluation, and desires as far as further- 
ing his education. The questionnaire was used 
basically to evaluate the prospects credit and 
to determine which of the limited fields we 
offered he could easily be put into. (If a 
field of interest could not be determined 
over the phone.) We then presented a fif- 
teen minute film and recording of a field 
which we as representatives felt the appli- 
cant could be placed in. One of the basic 
tools of our sales presentation was that “the 
government was going to foot the bill.” Now 
with the thousands of ex-military types be- 
ing discharged each year who have not as 
yet taken advantage of their educational 
benefits this was made to look like a natural 
for them to get into a field where they 
could make “$15.00 an hour”, and since the 
government was footing the bill they would 
be a fool not to take advantage of the op- 
portunity. The ex-military person was one 
type of lucrative prospect for their sales. 
The next individual was the non-military 
type who would qualify under the Health 
Education and Welfare Federally Insured 
Student Loan Program. 

This program allows a prospective student 
to borrow from the government the neces- 
sary funds for his education and not have to 
pay the government back until nine months 
after graduation. However, this program is 
made to look- as if the prospective student 
is getting something for nothing by the rep- 
resentative, in light of the fact that they 
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have three years to complete the course 
and the repayment schedule does not start 
until nine months after that. In many cases 
this was conveniently passed over by the rep- 
resentative altogether. 

Deceptive sales practices of this nature 
alone would be cause for concern, however, 
the problem is much more involved than 
that. If a nationwide graph could be drawn 
up, you would see that the majority of sales 
offices in the major cities of the country 
were located well within range of the nation’s 
poverty pockets and ghetto areas. These low~ 
er income areas and under-educated minori- 
ties are prime targets for Advance Schools, 
Inc. 

In the sales films that are shown in the 
homes it is clearly stated that & high school 
diploma or its equivalent is all that is neces- 
sary to qualify for acceptance into Advance 
Schools home study program, but a repre- 
sentative is quick to inject that all the pros- 
pect has to do is pass a preliminary written 
examination administered right in the home 
to determine qualification. The test in it- 
self is quite simple, however close to fifty 
percent of the applicants fail to qualify. This 
is then quickly graded and when necessary 
changed to allow each applicant whose credit 
seems passable to qualify for acceptance into 
the school. Therefore, today there are thou- 
sands of students taking courses with Ad- 
vance Schools who do not qualify for these 
courses in the first place but are pushed 
through one way or the other and the U.S. 
Government is paying the bill under the 
Student Loan Program. I have found out re- 
cently that there is a five million dollar 
deficit of payments from people who have 
one way or the other attempted to educate 
themselyes under this program. This may be 
a small amount compared to the overall num- 
ber of students studying under this program 
but remember a student has up to forty-five 
months to pay back the government. Con- 
sequently, there are a number of years to 
go before the amounts flowing out from the 
Student Loan Program become due. And if 
the present amount is any indication, then in 
the coming years these amounts will become 
astronomical. Also it may be noted that ap- 
proximately $35,000,000 a month is being 
pumped into V.A. education by the Federal 
Government. 

As far as I am concerned I would like to see 
everyone further their education, however, to 
push someone into a course that they can- 
not handle, built on wild promises of in- 
creased wealth, and success, knowing full 
well that completion of the course is an un- 
likelihood, and knowing if the applicant 
did complete the course, with the schools 
help to make their records look good, he 
couldn't find work with his limited knowl- 
edge of a given field anyway. 

I’m not against education by any stretch 
of the imagination; however, to feed on poor 
people and those from minority groups, the 
very ones that need the advantages of higher 
education, those are the ones who are most 
susceptible to misrepresentations and false 
promises! 

Another item to be considered is the prac- 
tice of making out duplicate forms for ex- 
military type prospects. Regardless of 
whether military type prospects eligibility 
for educational benefits can be determined 
at the time or not, the individual is still 
required to sign the student loan forms. 
This serves as a backup for the School so 
that if the student does not qualify under 
his military benefits, his application will 
automatically be sent in under the Student 
Loan , without the student knowing 
about it, AND he doesn’t usually find out 
until nine months after graduation! 

One of the reasons Advance Schools has 
been so successful in its sales program is 
the fact that all the applicant has to do at 
the time of his enrollment is pay a mini- 
mum fee of $2.50 for state tax and a six to 
nine dollar fee, depending on the course, for 
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an insurance policy in case of death, or dis- 
ability. This insures the school will get their 
money. The maximum any prospective stu- 
dent pays is about fifteen dollars, which in 
many cases is not picked up at the time of 
enrollment. The representative may say that 
the money is not important and that he 
could pick it up later. Then he fronts the 
enrollment with his own money, making out 
a money order with his own name on it. If 
the applicant kicks out at a later date or 
cancels his enrollment, the salesman gets 
his money back. This is quite common since 
there is a forty-five dollar commission on the 
sale and it will be going up soon. Also the 
schools require ten enrollments minimum 
each month from its representative. 

Another infraction involves the paperwork 
which is necessary to enroll an applicant. 
There are approximately sixteen forms to 
be signed by the husband and wife together 
to complete an application. The law states 
that a copy of the enrollment application, 
statement of finance charges, and a record 
describing the course be left with each ap- 
plicant, However, in practice only the en- 
roliment application is left in a majority 
of cases. The plastic recording and the state- 
ment of finance charges is conveniently kept 
by the representative to insure against future 
cancellations. 

Another deceptive sales tool used by com- 
pany representatives is in the case of a 
potential ex-military type student. He is told 
during the interview that he has the right 
to keep his G.I. education payments instead 
of sending them direct to the company. In 
this case his cost for the course will be 
charged to the Federally Insured Loan Pro- 
gram. (I previously mentioned that all ap- 
plicants are required to sign both forms). 
Since the G.I. has signed the student loan 
form as well as his V.A, forms, the student 
keeps all reimbursements from the V.A. and 
the cost is deferred to the Student Loan 
Program, repayable in forty-five months!! 

I would also like to mention a few words 
about the method in which the appoint- 
ments are made for the sales representatives 
for Advance Schools. The names and ad- 
dresses are randomly selected from the phone 
book. They are called and asked to answer 
some questions for an educational survey; or 
they may be told that “This is Mr. Jones 
from the Government Educational Benefits 
Department of . . . Advance Schools” etc. 
etc. so eventually when an appointment is 
set up the prospect expects to be visited by 
a government employee. 

In this day and age of catastrophic wastes 
going on within our governments, the slow 
drain of our tax dollars for such things as 
national defense, poverty programs, foreign 
aid, etc. etc., I'm sure that if we can cut 
down on wasteful spending of the taxpayers 
dollars in every way possible, and divert our 
spending power to useful endeavors, this 
country will be a better place to live yet! 

Respectfully yours, 
Mitton D. Swan. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 


WHAT DID THEY EXPECT? 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
at the United Nations Red China’s new 
Ambassador to the U.N. started off in 
form. He reiterated Red China’s claim 
to sovereignty over Taiwan and said: 


The Chinese people are determined to 
liberate Taiwan and no force on earth can 
stop us from doing so. 


He spoke of Vietnam in this vein, 
Saying: 
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The peoples of the three countries of Indo- 
China in their war against U.S. aggression. 


Of the Middle East tinderbox he spoke 
of Arab peoples struggle against “aggres- 
sion by Israeli Zionism.” 

Of Africa he spoke in behalf of all 
peoples of all whiteruled countries “in 
their struggle against white colonialist 
rule and racial discrimination.” 

Of Japan and the United States he 
spoke of collusion between these two na- 
tions to create “two Chinas” as being 
defeated in a victory for Communist 
Party Chairman Mao Tse-tung’s revolu- 
tionary line in foreign affairs. 

Lies, hatred, anti-American propa- 
ganda—cheered no doubt by many of 
the U.N. member nations delegations. 

From Red China—what did they 
expect? 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT LEGISLATION 
SHOULD BE DEFEATED 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, con- 
cern is growing around the country 
among thoughtful citizens that the so- 
called “child development” provision of 
the OEO bill currently being considered 
by a joint House-Senate Conference 
Committee is ill-conceived. There is a 
growing recognition that the proposal is 
misnamed, and that perhaps a better 
name for this monstrosity would be 
“child control” act or the “parent re- 
placement act.” 

Mr. Speaker, I join with those who see 
this proposal as fundamentally wrong 
and I contend it should not be approved 
by this body. 

In the House Education and Labor 
Committee, I was one of the only voices 
against this proposal. There is no doubt 
in my mind that it would offer the pro- 
fessional education bureaucrats the 
greatest opportunity ever imagined to di- 
rect thinking along the lines they deem 
correct. This legislation would open the 
door for what they call creative educa- 
tion. Stripped of its veneer, this is little 
more than life adjustment and applica- 
tion of behavioral science techniques 
which these professional liberals have 
sought to implement during the past two 
decades. 

On many occasions I have placed in 
the Recorp information on this trend 
and my series of speeches started in 1961 
with an exposé of the grandiose scheme 
of the U.S. Office of Education which is 
contained in its Federal Education 
Agency of the Future blueprint. Psycho- 
logical tests or brainpicking tests which 
invade the private home and personal 
life of the student have been a part of 
this pattern. 

The opportunity to develop attitudes 
is what these people are really after. Not 
the traditional goals of education which 
are directed toward informing the stu- 
dent and teaching him to think so he will 
make his own decisions. Rather, to think 
what these bureaucrats think is right. 
By taking charge of child development 
they foster the cradle to the grave de- 
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pendency on the Federal Government. 
Even more, however, by fostering a de- 
pendency on the Government and its so- 
called innovative programs, the socio- 
economic and race mix of students 
would reach its greatest potential under 
this legislation. The possibility of abuse 
is great even though safeguarding 
amendments offered by Senator BUCKLEY 
and myself have been incorporated in 
both the House and Senate versions of 
this bill. 

Parents everywhere should be alert to 
this invasion of their prerogatives. The 
defense that it is voluntary due to the in- 
clusion of the Buckley-Ashbrook amend- 
ment should not lessen the opposition of 
parents to this bill. It holds out the great- 
est possible opportunity for meddling, 
thought direction and invasion of the 
rights and responsibilities of the parent. 
It should be defeated. 

At this point I submit for the RECORD 
a very cogent analysis of the child devel- 
opment bill by my good friend, James J. 
Kilpatrick, Mr. Kilpatrick hits the nail 
right on the head and his timely com- 
ments are a warning of this proposal’s 
threat to the home and our educational 
process. The article follows: 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT Acr—To SOVIETIZE OUR 
YOUTH 


WasHINGTON.—When the House met Sep- 
tember 30, not more than 40 or 50 members 
had any clear idea of what might be con- 
tained in a proposed “Child Development 
Act.” The bill was not even before them. 

Before the afternoon had ended, after a 
legislative coup led by John Brademas of In- 
diana, the House had voted, 203 to 181, to 
graft this unbelievable bill onto the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1971. The Senate 
some weeks ago adopted a milder but similar 
plan. The whole scheme now awaits action 
by conference committee. 

The Brademas bill runs to 11,000 words. It 
occupies 22 columns of fine type in The Con- 
gressional Record. No measure of greater 
importance has cleared the floor of the 92nd 
Congress, and few have had less attention 
from the press. 

The bill is a monstrosity. No other word 
suffices. Many observers had expected, as part 
of plans for welfare reform, to see some bill 
enacted that would provide modest federal 
subsidies for a few day-care centers in major 
cities. These had been vaguely envisioned as 
places where welfare mothers could leave 
their children while they went to work. 

Instead, the House has approved a breath- 
taking, full-blown plan for the “comprehen- 
sive” development of children to the age of 
14. It is the boldest and most far-reaching 
scheme ever advanced for the Sovietization 
of American youth. 

The bill begins with a recital that Con- 
gress finds “that millions of American chil- 
dren are suffering unnecessary harm from 
the present lack of adequate child-develop- 
ment services, particularly during early 
childhood years.” 

To remedy this harm, the bill directs the 
secretary of health, education, and welfare to 
foster programs that will provide “compre- 
hensive physical and mental health, social, 
and cognitive development services neces- 
sary for children participating in the pro- 
gram to profit fully from their educational 
opportunities and to attain their maximum 
potential.” 

Such programs may include food and nu- 
tritional services; medical, psychological and 
educational services; appropriate treatment 
to overcome emotional barriers; and “dissem- 
ination of information in the functional 
language of those to be served, to assure 
that parents are well informed.” Religious 
guidance plays no part. 
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Applications for federal financing would 
be funneled through various Child Develop- 
ment Councils. These in turn would supervise 
Local Policy Councils, to be composed either 
of parents or of representatives “chosen by 
such parents in accordance with democratic 
selection procedures approved by the secre- 
tary.” 

Local proposals would float up to a new 
Office of Child Development. This office 
would create a committee to develop Federal 
Standards for Child Development Services. 
Another committee would prepare a Uniform 
Minimum Code for Child Development Facili- 
ties. The facilities would be financed through 
a new Child Development Facility Insurance 
Pund. 

Meanwhile, a National Center for Child 
Development would foster “research.” A 
Child Development Research Council would 
smile upon it all. 

The bill would provide “free” care for 
all children of families earning not more 
than $4,320 a year. Other children would pay 
a small fee, Congressman Brademas could 
not really say what the program might cost— 
maybe $350 million in fiscal "73—but the 
House authorization is open-ended. 

The bill contemplates, ultimately, federal 
support of “the entire range of services that 
have to do with the development of a child.” 

Doubtless the contrivers of this nightmare 
had good intentions. In the context of a So- 
vietized society, in which children are re- 
garded as wards of the state and raised in 
state-controlled communes, the scheme 
would make beautiful sense. 

But it is monstrous to concoct any such 
plan for a society that still cherishes the val- 
ues (however they may be abused) of home, 
family, church and parental control. 

This bill contains the seeds for destruction 
of Middle America; and if Richard Nixon 
signs it, he will have forfeited his last frail 
claim on Middle America’s support. 


An indication of how the bureaucrats 
are sidestepping the issues in this con- 
troversial bill is best illustrated by the 
letter which HEW is sending to those 
parents who have written the President 
in opposition to child development. Here 
is a copy of the letter which is being 
sent out: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE, OFFICE OF 
THE SECRETARY, 

Washington, D.C., November 9, 1971. 

Dear Miss: The President has asked this 
Office to respond to your recent correspond- 
ence concerning child development legisla- 
tion now being considered by the Congress. 

The President has on many occasions stated 
that strengthening families must be a na- 
tional priority, and I assure you that any 
steps to reduce the central role of the family 
in rearing children would not have the sup- 
port of this Administration. We seek legisla- 
tion which helps families, especially families 
in need, to raise their children as they wish. 

Both the bills to which you refer, S. 2007 
and HR 10351, are entirely voluntary and 
specifically provide that nothing in them 
“shall be construed or applied in such a 
manner as to infringe upon or usurp the 
moral and legal rights and responsibilities of 
parents or guardians with respect to the 
moral, mental, emotional, or physical devel- 
opment of their children.” 

While there is room for disagreement about 
various other aspects of these bills, there is 
no disagreement about this provision. 

Your concern about this issue is a healthy 
sign that our Nation cares deeply about our 
children. I am sure that you will find that 
we will uphold the high value that you place 
on family life. 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD ZIGLER, 

Director, Office of Child Development. 
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The language cited is, of course, the 
Buckley-Ashbrook amendment. Note that 
nothing of substance regarding the leg- 
islation is included in this HEW re- 
sponse. As stated before, our amendment 
does insure against coercion by the Gov- 
ernment but this does not make the bill 
acceptable. 

Mr. Speaker, there have been prob- 
lems with the manner in which this pro- 
vision came to be part of the OEO bill. 
The opportunity to read and study this 
proposal was cut short because of the 
manner in which it came to the floor for 
consideration. The hearings held were 
incomplete. Little public exposure has 
been given to this bill, other than a few 
misguided editorials whose authors mis- 
takenly view this child development pro- 
posal as a day care center bill. Child 
development is not day care. The House 
approved day care in H.R. 1. This is 
something very different. The authors 
and supporters of the plan have made 
the differences quite clear, but few seem 
to be listening to them. 

OPPOSITION IS BUILDING 

I submit for the consideration of the 
Members a report from the Emergency 
Committee for Children, a group of 
academicians and religious leaders op- 
posed to the proposed expansion of pub- 
lic power and bureaucratic control into 
the lives of this Nation’s children and 
families, 

The members of the Emergency Com- 
mittee include some of the most respected 
names in American scholarship. A partial 
list includes: Dr. George Baird, president 
of the Educational Research Coun- 
cil of America; Dr. George Crane, a psy- 
chologist, columnist, and textbook au- 
thor; Mr. M, Stanton Evans, columnist 
and editor of the Indianapolis News; Dr. 
David Crane of Indiana University 
School of Medicine; Robert Galm, the 
director of the Indiana Youth Council; 
Professor Jerzy Hauptmann, editor of 
Lutheran Scholar magazine; Dr. Will 
Herberg, graduate professor of religion 
and culture at Drew University; Dr. Rus- 
sell Kirk, well-known author, educator, 
and lecturer; Mr. Fulton Lewis, radio 
commentator and author; Rev. Angus 
MacDonald, editor of Religion and So- 
ciety; Dr. William H. Marra, philosophy 
professor at Fordham University; Dr. 
William Oliver Martin, philosophy pro- 
fessor at the University of Rhode Island, 
an authority on education in the Soviet 
Union; Dr. Charles Moser, of the George 
Washington University; Dr. Gerhart Nie- 
meyer, professor of politics at University 
of Notre Dame and author of “Between 
Paradise and Nothingness”; Dr. Charles 
Rice, professor of law at University of 
Notre Dame and author of “The Vanish- 
ing Right to Live”; Dr. George C. Roche 
III, the president of Hillsdale College in 
Michigan; Mr. H. Lyman Stebbins, presi- 
dent of Catholics United for the Faith; 
and Dr. Ben Wood, director of collegiate 
research at Columbia University. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit the whole report 
of this distinguished group in the in- 
terest of legislative and public awareness, 
because it seems to me that there is a 
basic misunderstanding as to what is the 
purpose of this provision to establish a 
so-called child development program. 

The report follows: 
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A Review AND REPORT OF THE PROPOSED 
FEDERAL PROGRAM OF “CHILD DEVELOPMENT” 


THE BILL S. 2007 AND H.R. 6748 


This bill provides for the establishment of 
“Child Development ” (comprehen- 
sive childrearing centers), “Child Develop- 
ment Councils” (to govern the programs), 
and a “Model Federal Government Child De- 
velopment Program” (to try out the idea on 
the children of civilian government employ- 
ees). It also provides guidelines and money 
for “National Child Advocacy Projects” (to 
draw attention to the needs of children), 
“Neighborhood Offices of Child Advocacy”, 
and “Neighborhood Councils on Child De- 
yelopment”. A permanent HEW Office of Child 
Development would also be established. 

The bill would see, in a few years, that the 
Federal government will have assumed a 
major role in the mental, physical, and social 
examination, diagnosis, identification, and 
treatment for every child under 15 years of 
age in the nation. As a matter of the child’s 
right shall the government exert this control 
over the family, because, as one proponent of 
the bill has said, “We have recognized that 
the child is a care of the State.” It would 
seem that the supporters of this legislation 
are interested in a Federally-cared for and 
governmentally-nurtured child. 


“CHILD DEVELOPMENT” ADVOCATES 


“Recognizing that communal forms of up- 
bringing have an unquestionable superiority 
over all others, we are faced with the task in 
the immediate years ahead of expanding the 
network of such institutions at such a pace 
that within fifteen to twenty years they are 
available—from cradle to graduation—to the 
entire population of the country.” 

Dr. Urie Bronfenbrenner, a leader at the 
White House Conference on Children, quotes 
such statements in his book Two Worlds of 
Childhood: U.S. and U.S.S.R., one of the 
popular authorities cited in defense of the 
child development p: presently in 


roposals 
Joint Conference and shortly to go before 
the President for approval or veto. The public 
relations of this bill presented it as strictly 


a beneficent day care , to facilitate 
the employment of poverty-level mothers. 
The provisions of the bill are somewhat more 
wide, And the supporters of the legislation 
indicate their support in such ways as to 
cause trepidation regarding the eventual 
course of some of their provisions. 

Statements like one by Siv Thorsell, a 
Swedish child development expert: “It is 
unreasonable to demand that the parents 
should meet all the child's needs, still less 
that the mother should accept responsi- 
bility for the child's upbringing to the ex- 
tent she does now” reflect a lack of rrover 
respect for certain fundamental institutions 
of society. Dr. Reginald Lourie, President of 
the Joint Commission on Mental Health of 
Children, is openly opposed to the family: 
“there is serious thinking,” he says, “that 
maybe we can’t trust the family ... to 
prepare young children for this new kind 
of world which is emerging.” 

The child development bill is obviously 
more than another anti-poverty measure; it 
is blatantly a social experiment scheme to 
change the nature of American society by 
undermining the basic unit of that society: 
the family. It falls well beyond the range of 
necessary and proper legislation into the 
discolored realms of orwellianism and mind- 
control. It is more than a violation of the 
rights of citizens: it is an assault on the 


already weakened fortifications of Western 
civilization. 


CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS 

In examining the legislation, the intent 
cf its framers and supporters must be care- 
fully scrutinized. We find the first section 
(501) of the Senate bill (S. 2007) particu- 
larly revealing in this regard. This section 
purports to reveal “Congressional findings,” 
namely: 
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That “millions of children . ... are suf- 
fering unnecessary harm from the lack of 
adequate child development services.” 

But there is no evidence that anywhere 
near such numbers of children suffer such 
harm. Since the beginnings of the Republic 
there have been laws governing mistreat- 
ment of children. Some children may, in- 
deed, suffer deprivation or cruelty—but they 
do not suffer the lack of government sery- 
ices. And what are “child development serv- 
ices” anyway? “Comprehensive physical and 
mental health, social and cognitive devel- 
opment services necessary ... to profit fully 
from . . . educational opportunities,” says 
the bill elsewhere [§ 512(2)(A)]. That pro- 
vides little clarification. What is meant by 
“mental health services”? Mandatory exam- 
ination and treatment? Experimental ther- 
apy? The bill does not indicate. 

That “comprehensive child development 
programs . . . should be available as a mat- 
ter of right to all children.” 

The language of the legislation as it passed 
the House established in law that children 
have a “right” which they formerly did not 
possess. The nature of that right/rights is 
not explained other than by implication, 
e.g., the various programs and projects cre- 
ated by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and institutionalized 
through the HEW Office of Child Develop- 
ment will be available to children as a mat- 
ter of “right.” 

Let us présume for a moment that a par- 
ent is against a program or unwilling to 
permit his child to be incorporated into it. 
The result will be that the parent was/is 
depriving the child of “rights” established 
by law, and could be potentially confronted 
by some remedial action to “restore” to that 
child his “rights” under the child develop- 
ment act. One could envision the future in 
which a “child adyceate”, in an attempt to 
restore a child's “rights”, could obligate the 
parent to appear before some board or court 
for purposes of reviewing his qualifications 
for parenthood. 

Even if such a formal mechanism is not 
established, the child development act, by its 
nature, when operational, would establish a 
de facto situation in which those operating 
the program could cause significant turmoil 
between the program and the parent, and be- 
tween the parent and the child. 

That “it is essential that such programs be 
undertaken as.a partnership of parents, com- 
munity, and State and local government, 
with appropriate assistance from the Federal 
Government”. 

But it is not at all “essential” that every 
level of government become involved in the 
training of the children of private citizens. 
History invariably shows that “partnerships” 
with the government soon become greatly 
imbalanced. The Child Advocacy section of 
this bill might be a classic example of that 
“partnership”. Child Advocacy Officers, posi- 
tions established by this bill to find and sat- 
isfy otherwise undiscovered needs of chil- 
dren, will seek to defend the child's right 
against his parents’ ignorance or reluctance 
to submit him to federal assistance. Profes- 
sionally-trained, overzealous staffers will be 
no match for simple parents whose instincts 
are right, but who are not educated or pre- 
pared to argue with program operatives. A 
de facto situation of coercion will be created. 

That “it is the purpose ... to provide 
every child with a fair and full opportunity 
to reach his full potential”. 

It is good for children to have opportuni- 
ties for self-improvement; in America today 
such opportunities exist in multitude, proba- 
bly more so than anywhere else in the 
world. The nation’s children, from A. 
Lincoln on, have certainly reached great 
potential, and have done so without 
“child development services”. The fact of 
the matter is that such extensive govern- 
mental intervention will probably accom- 
plish precisely the opposite of the stated in- 
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tent. Large institutions, as opposed to par 
ental initiative, tend to stifle the child's 
imagination and expressiveness. Government 
intervention can make the deeply persona 
experience of growth and education a mas 
sive bore, and forget that it is trying 
provide opportunities as it becomes preoc- 
cupied with standardizing results. 

And “to establish the legislative frame- 
work of the future expansion of such pro- 
grams to universally available child develop- 
ment services.” 

What is perhaps most alarming is the 
provision for these programs to be universal. 
Such a provision discloses that the framers 
implicity contend that, whatever maladies 
may exist among the nation’s children, they 
are not limited to the economically deprived. 
The premise is that practically every child is 


able wrongs; in fact, most children are well 
cared for and well provided for by their par- 
ents, with adequate amounts of love and gen- 
erally sufficient amounts of discipline. The 
demand for universal application of any pro- 
gram to all American children leaves far too 
much room for irresponsible social experi- 
mentation with the nation’s youth by ex- 
cessively idealistic or ideologized executors. 
LIMITED HEARINGS 

The fallacious contentions and erroneous 
conceptions of this bill should have been re- 
vealed and publicized in the Committee hear- 
ings. But the investigative function of the 
Committee hearings was largely ignored with 
this bill. The House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, Subcommittee on Education, 
held a total of three hearings on the bill, 
with only five main witnesses. Two of them, 
Congresswomen Chisholm and Abzug, aired 
some rhetoric on the sufferings of women 
in need of day care. Two Governors and one 
former Governor also testified, but their dis- 
cussion focused almost exclusively on tech- 
nicalities of administration. Many times be- 
fore, Federal administration of Federal pro- 
grams on local levels has created duplication 
of these efforts with State efforts, squander- 
ing considerable money in the process. Gov- 
ernor Moore of West Virginia cautioned in 
his testimony that “. . . the proposed sys- 
tem ... would spawn so cumbersome and 
conflicting a bureaucracy that the needs of 
children—and of quality services for chil- 
dren—would be overshadowed by political 
and bureaucratic concerns.” 

RIGHT TO NOT PARTICIPATE 

That the proposed legislation would spawn 
anything more than an inefficient bureauc- 
racy was not considered in the Hearings. 
Discussion of the substance of the bill was 
carefully avoided. With one exception, the 
written testimony submitted to the Commit- 
tee was invited and deyoted itself to praising 
the legislation. The one exception was C. 
Ross Cunningham, of the Christian Science 
Committee on Publication, who stated that 
“specific language in the statute itself is nec- 
essary to protect those with religious scruples 
from over-zealous workers at the local level.” 
A clause to exempt children from treatment 
on grounds of religious objection was later 
added to S. 2007, perhaps in direct response 
to this testimony. Testimonies from other 
religious leaders were evidently not solicited. 

Furthermore, there is reason to believe 
that the limiting provision to permit reli- 
gious objections might be unconstitutional as 
a denial of equal protection of the law. Re- 
gardless, the provision acknowledging the 
fright of the parent to be free of meddle- 
some bureaucrats is far too narrow. The right 
to rear the child rests exclusively with the 
parent, and the law in the interests of family 
structure ought to reflect that relationship. 
While in the minds of many, religion may 
be the foundation of the parental right, it 
should be expressed in the law that as a mat- 
ter of right the parent is not required to 
either participate in any “child develop- 
ment” program or even explain his reason. 
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PARENTAL RELATIONSHIP 

Included in the report of the hearings was 
a recent report of the Education Commission 
of the States, Task Force on Early Childhood 
Education. This report supported the adop- 
tion of more extensive child development 
programs, but in one respect it differs sig- 
nificantly from Federal concepts. The first 
priority of the States regarding child devel- 
opment services was. “strengthening of the 
role of the family as the first aud most fun- 
damental influence on child development.” 

To the Emergency Committee for Children 
this seems an entirely proper emphasis to 
maintain. The Bill adopted by the House, 
like that by the Senate, mentions scarcely 
anything to indicate respect for this basic 
institution. The Education Commission of 
the States was not preoccupied with promot- 
ing the “emotional and social adjustment” 
of children, as seems to be the case with leg- 
islative proposals from the Congress. 

The potential of this piece of legislation is 
clearly and definitely the revolutionizing of 
the traditional family structure in America. 
The parental role in children’s upbringing 
will be deemphasized and the role of gov- 
ernment greatly expanded. As government 
assumes parents’ responsibilities, parents’ 
rights over their children will tend to be 
sacrificed, de facto or de jure, Such a de- 
velopment, in our opinion, is contrary to 
the best interests of our society and not in 
concert with the Western tradition, It is 
disastrous and tragic. The family is the cor- 
nerstone of emotional stability and strength, 
the first educator and strongest influence to- 
ward decent human natures and relation- 
ships. To replace the rich, loving family with 
depersonalized bureaucracy would be to de- 
stroy the most valuable social institution in 
America, and to weaken immeasurably the 
strength of the American nation. 


COMMUNALITY FOR CHILDREN 


Central to the arguments of certain ad- 
vocates and sponsors of the child develop- 
ment bill is an implicit direction toward a 
total revamping of American society, begin- 
ning with the popularization of one or an- 
other form of collective child-rearing. Oc- 
easionally this direction becomes explicit, as 
in the writings of Dr. Urie Bronfenbrenner. 
Bronfenbrenner’s. contention is that Soviet 
society Is worth more than American so- 
ciety because the concern of one generation 
for the next is so much greater there. This 
concern is exemplified for him in the “chil- 
dren's collectives”, where infants from three 
months of age are brought for communal up- 
bringing. 

The most lauded advantage of communal- 
ity is the facilitation of discipline. The great- 
est virtues of a Soviet child are obedience 
and self-discipline, both developed through 
skillful fostering of the earnest desire to 
conform to the group, which, in turn, accepts 
its values from adults or other authoritative 
figures, eventually the State. Conformity, 
thus, is the paramount virtue in collec- 
tivized children, and, of course, in collec- 
tivized adults. 

Yet the Soviet Union seems more than sat- 
isfied with its crop of programmed citizens. 
Plans for the future are burgeoning to make 
a child’s life a series of transitions from 
nursery to day and night kindergarten, to 
boarding school, to independent life, in the 
hopes that, in time, the family “will dissolve 
within the context of the future social 
commune.” 

Dr. Bronfenbrenner is, of course, entitled 
to his views. But what he advocates is, for- 
tunately, so alien to our culture that any 
attempt to impose the Soviet system here 
would be doomed to disastrous failure. How- 
ever, the proposals of this bill definitely en- 
courage the attitudes necessary for such a 
system to ever be adopted. This country does 
not want Soviet childrearing. Conformity has 
never been regarded as a supreme virtue by 
the American people; in fact, individuality 
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from diversity within and among families is 
much sounder and more reflective of Amer- 
ican institutions. Parents love their children 
and are dedicated to their welfare. Privacy 
and personal intimacy are the keynotes of 
American family life. Congress may write lists 
of contrived complaints about American 
childrearing, but such complaints will not 
reconcile the American public or the tradi- 
tions of American life to surrendering chil- 
dren to government agents. 


CONCLUSION 


We of the Emergency Committee for Chil- 
dren are grateful for the individualistic streak 
in the American personality, believing that it 
is the greatest possible protection against the 
utopian schemes of misguided collectivists. 
We of the Committee, whose backgrounds 
are in the Academy and religious life, are 
‘united in our concern and opposition to what 
we see as a significant threat to Western 
civilization and American society as we 
presently know it. 


NEED FOR MID-DECADE CENSUS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleague from California, the Honorable 
CHARLES H. Witson, who is chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Census and Sta- 
tistics of the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, on which I serve 
as ranking Republican member, recently 
addressed the Federal Statistics Users’ 
Conference on the urgent need for a 
mid-decade census. I felt that these re- 
marks, which were made before the 
group at the Madison Hotel in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on November 16, were both 
interesting and provocative and should 
be submitted to our fellow Members for 
their consideration: 

THE URGENT NEED FOR A MID-DECADE CENSUS 


I was most gratified to be invited to speak 
to this distinguished group of statisticians 
and most pleased to be able to participate 
in this Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Fed- 
eral Statistics Users’ Conference. It is usually 
quite difficult for us in Congress to accept 
many speaking engagements as our work 
schedules and commitments are dictated by 
ever-changing and last minute develop- 
ments. However, inasmuch as your Executive 
Director, John Aiken, has so willingly and 
expertly responded to the requests of my 
Subcommittee on Census and Statistics, I 
felt obligated to reciprocate. John had more 
or less expected me to discuss a topic of 
great interest and concern to me and my 
Subcommittee—the enactment of mid- 
decade census legislation. 

I shall talk about the urgent need for 
such a census series, but let me digress a 
moment to insert a few observations on the 
current statistical scene from our vantage 
point in the Congress, before giving you my 
feelings on the subject of a mid-decade 
census, Whereas we are generally pleased 
with the steady improvement in the techni- 
cal aspects of planning and compilation of 
statistical data, we are at the same time 
taken off balance by various rumblings with- 
in the Federal Statistical System, and about 
which you have been reading in the news- 
papers. 

Without going into detail, I shall only give 
a brief outline of a few of the items which 
the Members of my Subcommittee are press- 
ing me for attention, review and action. 

1. Reorganization of Federal Statistical 
Activities. 
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2. Use of the Census Bureau's undertaking 
of a “Public Opinion Type Poll” on the Wage/ 
Price Freeze. 

3. Recent elimination of professional stat- 
isticlans in the analysis of the data released 
by the Office of Employment and Manpower 
Statistics, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

4, Discontinuance of the press conference 
by professional BLS statisticians on the 
employment-unemployment situation in the 
country. 

6. Utilization, staffing, and cost of ever- 
increasing data processing systems. 

In particular, I should relate my concern 
over the use of the resources of the Census 
Bureau in undertaking a “public opinion 
type poll” for presumably measuring the at- 
titudes of the general public on the Admin- 
istration’s recently imposed Wage/Price 
Freeze. As some of you may know, I issued a 
press release on this subject. In that press 
release I indicated my deep concern—without 
exaggeration my fear, that the statistical 
program of the Federal government was 
being purposely manipulated to conform to 
the policies of the incumbent Administra- 
tion. 

No sooner had I sent out my statement ob- 
jecting to the Administration's statistical 
game plan, then I found out that a censor 
had been installed at the Census Bureau to 
manage the release of statistical data to the 
public, A Mr, James Berger was stationed at 
the Bureau to alter statistical reports so they 
conform to the Administration’s policies. 
This alone would justify a Congressional in- 
quiry, however, Mr. Berger is not the first 
Administration stalwart to be appointed to a 
job at the Census Bureau. Since the present 
Administration has come to power, there 
have been no less than three other political 
partisans appointed to high level jobs at the 
Census Bureau. This procedure seriously 
jeopardizes a long tradition of professional 
career development within the Bureau of the 
Census. 

In reaction to these events, I dispatched 
letters to the Secretary of Commerce and the 
Secretary of Treasury demanding the ra- 
tionale and explanation for authorizing the 
Census Bureau as the collecting and com- 
piling agency for a public opinion poll. The 
responses I have received have been totally 
unsatisfactory and consequently my Sub- 
committee is our previous Con- 
gressional commitments to the possible 
scheduling of investigative hearings on this 
matter plus other topics to which I have just 
referred, In the meantime, I have directed my 
Subcommittee staff to carry out a thorough 
investigation of the statistical activities of 
our government with specific reference to 
recent events, 

I realize that I am discussing this matter 
with perceptive and sophisticated people and 
I would not for a minute attempt to persuade 
you that as an elected official I am not po- 
litical in nature. However, in my opinion, 
the collecting and reporting of statistical 
data by the Federal Government has been 
and should continue to be independent of 
partisan politics. Frankly, I am pledged to 
the continuance of that tradition. 

Before I proceed to the main thrust of my 
speech, I would extend an invitation to any 
of you in the audience that may wish to offer 
some assistance or information on these 
aforementioned topics to please feel free to 
get in touch with my Subcommittee staff. 

As the United States experiences rapid and 
volatile growth in terms of population and 
internal mobility, many census users correct- 
ly conclude that a census every decade is 
simply not adequate. Indeed, five year cen- 
suses have been authorized and are being 
undertaken in the fields of agriculture, man- 
ufactures, wholesale and retail trade, services, 
construction, transportation, and govern- 
ments. It is an unfortunate anomaly that 
censuses of population and housing remain 
on a ten year basis. 
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In recent years numerous Congressmen 
and representatives of many public and pri- 
vate groups have expressed support for a mid- 
decade population census. During the 87th, 
88th, 89th, 90th, 91st, and 92nd Congresses, 
legislation designed to authorize such a cen- 
sus has been introduced. 

It should be noted that in 1967, Represent- 
ative Bill Green, then Chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Census and Statistics, intro- 
duced H.R. 7659 proposing a mid-decade cen- 
sus of population. His bill was approved by 
the House by an overwhelming vote of 255 to 
127, but unfortunately died in the Senate 
for reasons not associated with the merits 
of the legislation. 

In May and June of 1971, hearings were 
held before my Subcommittee on Census and 
Statistics to consider the various proposals 
for a mid-decade census. With a degree of 
unanimity seldom encountered in Congres- 
sional hearings, witmesses stressed the im- 
portance of mid-decade census figures for 
many types of decision making. 

Almost universally they pointed out that 
the forces of economic and social change 
experienced by the nation since the end of 
World War II and especially over the past 
decade haye made a national census con- 
ducted every 10 years grossly inadequate to 
meet the immediate and future needs of bus- 
iness, labor, research and planning orga- 
nizations and government at all levels. 

More specifically, the rapid increase in 
Federal programs allocating block grants 
and categorical aid to States, localities, and 
various segments of our Nation’s popula- 
tions, signals a specific need for a mid-dec- 
ade census. 

For example, Governor Rockefeller in a let- 
ter to President Nixon pointed out that the 
family Assistance Act and the Revenue Shar- 
ing Plan proposed by the Administration will 
be predicated on various census data. Rocke- 
feller went on to say that billions of dol- 
lars would be distributed in the proposed 
special revenue sharing programs for man- 
power training, urban and rural development, 
education, and transportation. Any major 
population shift during the interval of de- 
cennial census would result in an unfa- 
vorable impact upan a rapidly growing area 
while unfairly rewarding areas of dimin- 
ishing populations. Such misallocation of re- 
sources results in reduced dollar effectiveness 
as well as the inequitable distribution of 
funds. 

The Decennial Census taken in 1970 will 
cost approximately $220 million. The cost 
of a mid-decade census will vary according 
to the scope and methods used in conducting 
the census. The figure has been approximated 
at $150 million in 1970 dollars. A little over a 
year and a half ago, some ten billion dollars 
per year were being distributed on a basis 
of some use of population as a criterion. Re- 
lying on outdated statistics from the de- 
cennial census in the latter years of the dec- 
ade costs our government probably con- 
siderably more than $150 million. 

State and local governments have greatly 
increased their role in the area of social and 
economic reform. The distribution of Fed- 
eral-State-local taxes, and improvement in 
the tax structures of the respective govern- 
ments themselves, require detailed informa- 
tion on income distribution, occupation and 
employment patterns, distribution of prop- 
erty values, and the like. 

The plight of the cities has brought di- 
rectly to the attention of Congress for re- 
lief, and hopefully for solution. Mayors, City 
Managers, and Administrators are searching 
for new sources of revenue to meet the con- 
tinuing and increasing service demands. The 
National League of Cities and the Confer- 
ence of Mayors are on record strongly sup- 
jporting the need for mid-decade census 
data. 


Furthermore, we should not overlook the 
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business sector of the economy in the con- 
sideration of a quinquennial population 
census. Due to the rapid growth and diversi- 
fication of business in the economy, more and 
more firms are finding it increasingly im- 
portant to have more up-to-date information 
on the characteristics of our population on 
& local and national scale. A properly con- 
structed mid-decade census would be of im- 
mense value to most business firms today. 

It should also be noted that in the area 
of quinquennial censuses of population the 
United States has fallen behind other coun- 
tries in which neither the need for the data 
nor the ability to pay for them would appear 
to exceed our own. 

Our Subcommittee has traveled to Europe, 
the Par East and Australia and was met with 
consistent and overwhelming support for 
quinquennial censuses. Canada, Japan, Aus- 
tralia and Great Britain are pertinent ex- 
amples. Canada conducted its first mid- 
decade census in 1956, and found that one 
of the chief values of such a census was 
that it provided information for small areas 
which cannot be obtained from inter-censal 
estimates. 

This is not to say that support for a mid- 
decade census is lacking in the United States. 
In fact, support in this area has increased 
steadily. Through the years, all levels of the 
Federal Government as well as State and 
local governments have given their support 
along with a wide range of business, labor, 
and other segments of our society. 

Unfortunately, the position of the pres- 
ent Administration is not so positive. On 
June 10, 1971, in a hearing of our Subcom- 
mittee on Census and Statistics, Dr. George 
H. Brown, Director of the Bureau of the 
Census, reported that the Administration 
“does not recommend a mid-decade census.” 

Dr. Brown stated that the Administration 
planned to launch a study to determine the 
feasibility of using administrative records 
(such as Internal Revenue Service, Social 
Security, immigration and birth-death data) 
as a substitute for mid-decade census in- 
formation. 

The Social Security Administration and 
the Internal Revenue Service do compile 
pertinent statistics; however, these data do 
not include the entire population, nor do 
they provide information by geographic area 
small enough to identify neighborhood needs. 

Since 1960, Congress has enacted some 
twenty-three laws which require population 
information for their proper administration 
and distribution of funds. Equitable distri- 
bution of funds under many of these pro- 
grams, especially housing programs, requires 
current information on the population of 
small areas. 

Data collected through agencies other than 
the Census Bureau have further limitations. 
Regrettably, much of this information is 
not compatible due to the difference in time 
and/or procedures in which it is collected 
and processed. Various characteristics in the 
census can be related to common geographic 
areas whereas data from diverse sources 
present problems. 

It was with true regret and surprise that we 
learned of the Administration's position, es- 
pecially considering the widespread recom- 
mendations and support for the quinquen- 
nial census. We had thought from earlier 
statements made by Secretary of Commerce 
Maurice H. Stans, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce Harold Passer, and Dr. George H. 
Brown that the Administration supported 
the establishment of a mid-decade census. 
Yet, such a setback has not succeeded in 
dampening the spirit of myself and those 
others working for a mid-decade census 
series. 

Perhaps at this juncture, I should put in 
focus several other developments attesting 
to the germanenness of our position. The De- 
cennial Census Review Committee appointed 
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by Secretary Stans, and of which I was a 
member, submitted its report in July 1971. 
Included among its findings was a strong 
recommendation for a mid-decade census 
designed to collect basic population data on 
a complete enumeration basis. 

My own Subcommittee staff conducted a 
survey of Federal, State and local government 
Officials, planners, statisticians and others 
who had communicated their feelings about 
a mid-decade census to our Subcommittee. 
The results of the survey showed continued 
overwhelming support for a mid-decade cen- 
sus. 

At the time of our hearings early this year, 
I asked your executive director, John Aiken, 
to poll the members of the FSUC to deter- 
mine their views on mid-decade census legis- 
lation. In reviewing Mr. Aiken’s report, I 
note that he considers this survey to be the 
most definitive one ever conducted by the 
FSUC, and that the rate of response was the 
highest of any survey taken by this organiza- 
tion. It contains pertinent data of great value 
to the census planners, and not too surpris- 
ingly the results conclusively show an ex- 
tremely high percentage of respondents fav- 
oring a mid-decade census. 

Furthermore, the survey fairly well con- 
firmed the judgment of the Subcommittee on 
Census and Statistics that a scaled down 
census taken on a complete enumeration 
basis would be most appropriate and applica- 
ble at this point in our history. As another 
major note of interest, which was high- 
lighted by Mr. Aiken, the FSUC Survey pro- 
vided strong evidence of the great need for 
small area data. 

I can assure you that we will give full con- 
sideration to this apparent demand for such 
information. The survey was a monumental 
achievement by the FSUC and we in the Con- 
gress wish to commend Mr. Aiken for his 
splendid effort in effecting this in-depth 
study. 

And finally, I requested the General Ac- 
counting Office to conduct a practical and 
detailed study comparing the use of admin- 
istrative records yersus the establishment of 
a mid-decade census. 

I had expected to release a summation of 
their report or at least their recommenda- 
tions to this distinguished group of experts 
at this annual meeting, but unfortunately, 
the staff assigned to this task has found this 
study to be more involved than originally 
anticipated. Whereas the basic research work 
has been completed and the findings have 
been reported, the analysis phase by the pol- 
icy officials is still in process. 

Consequently, we will have to look for a 
later occasion to announce the GAO con- 
clusions concerning the desirability of the 
use of administrative records versus the 
undertaking of a mid-decade census taken 
on a complete enumeration basis, 

As of this date, I still have rather strong 
convictions to introduce appropriate legis- 
lation for the collection and compilation of 
population data every five years. If the GAO 
report contains a positive recommendation 
for a mid-decade census to be taken in 1975 
on a complete enumeration basis, then you 
can be assured that this will play a decisive 
role in influencing the resultant actions 
of my subcommittee. If the GAO report 
shouid as a first priority present a recom- 
mencation other than the above, then we 
will have to make a reassessment. 

In any event, I plan to introduce respon- 
sible legislation on this general subject at 
the earliest possible opportunity next ses- 
sion, This timing will hopefully permit pas- 
sage of a bill into law before the summer 
Tecess, With this schedule there should be 
sufficient time to allow the Bureau of the 
Census to plan, prepare and initiate in 1975 
& program to produce population data that 
will meet small area data needs generally. 
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In conclusion, I wish to re-emphasize my 
strong and unbending support for such ad- 
ditional Federal census and statistical ac- 
tivities as needed to meet the critical de- 
mands of the American people. 


UNITED NATIONS’ DEFICIT 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 15, 1971 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, no or- 
ganization can operate very long if its 
members refuse to pay their dues and to 
provide the funds necessary to carry out 
the decisions which they themselves have 
made. 

This has been painfully true with re- 
spect to the United Nations—the one 
major international organization which 
has been operating in the red for a num- 
ber of years. 

According to information which was 
supplied to me the other day, the ar- 
rearages of the members of the United 
Nations are currently estimated at $186.9 
million. 

Seven years ago, a former colleague of 
ours, Congresswoman Edna F. Kelly, of 
New York, called attention to this prob- 
lem and introduced a resolution on the 
subject. 

Standing in the well of the House of 
Representatives, Congresswoman Kelly 
reminded all of us that nearly 200 years 
ago, our forefathers in the United States 
fought the war of independence to up- 
hold the principle that there shall be 
“no taxation without representation.” 

She urged that the corollary of that 
principle—that there be “no representa- 
tion without taxation”—be applied to the 
United Nations, and that the penalty of 
article 19 of the U.N. Charter—denial of 
vote in the U.N. General Assembly—be 
enforced against those members who 
were more than 2 years in arrears in pay- 
ing their dues to that organization. 

Seven years ago, the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a unanimous vote, and then 
the Senate, upheld the position advanced 
by Edna F. Kelly. 

Unfortunately, the majority of the 
membership of the United Nations re- 
fused to follow the road of fiscal respon- 
sibility and have refused to apply the 
sanctions of article 19 to the delinquent 
members. 

As a result, the United Nations is in 
worse financial straits today than it was 
7 years ago. 

As of January 1 of this year, the United 
Nations owed nearly $70 million to 
others. 

If the arrearages of $186.9 million were 
paid, the United Nations would be sol- 
vent and able to move forward in carry- 
ing out its responsibilties. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the prin- 
ciple enunciated in 1964 by our distin- 
guished former colleague, Edna F. Kelly, 
is more valid today than it was then. The 
countries which refuse to pay their dues 
should not be allowed to vote in the U.N.’s 
General Assembly. 
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In light of the present situation, those 
who refuse to live up to their agreements 
under the charter, should be expelled. 


CANADA'S POSITION ON THE 
ALASKA PIPELINE ISSUE 


HON. LES ASPIN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, last week I 
introduced a joint resolution in the 
House that would first, delay Federal ap- 
proval of any permits for the develop- 
ment of Alaska’s North Slope oil until 
at least January 1, 1973 and second, 
require the Interior Department to un- 
dertake an independent and thorough 
study of a Canadian oil pipeline route 
as an alternative to the proposed trans- 
Alaska pipeline. The resolution will be 
reintroduced with cosponsors after the 
Thanksgiving recess. 

There are both excellent economic and 
environmental reasons for supporting a 
Canadian pipeline over the Alaska line. 
But one important question that many 
of my colleagues have asked me recently 
is: Where does the Canadian Govern- 
ment stand on the Alaska pipeline issue 
in general and, in particular, on efforts 
to have a Canadian pipeline alternative 
fully studied before a decision is reached 
on the proposed trans-Alaska pipeline? 

I would like to include in the RECORD 
today a speech by the Canadian Min- 
ister of Energy, Mines and Resources, 
J. J. Greene, which very succinctly states 
the Canadian position on this issue. His 
speech makes it clear that the Canadian 
Government strongly favors our efforts 
to delay the decision on the Alaska pipe- 
line until a Canadian pipeline route has 
been fully studied. Mr. Greene’s speech 
follows: 

NATIONAL RESOURCE GROWTH: By PLAN or By 

CHANCE? OIL AND Gas PIPELINE DEVELOP- 

MENT 


One of the most critical resource develop- 
ments proposed for the next few years in 
Canada is that of the construction of pipe- 
lines to carry discoveries of gas and oil in 
Alaska to U.S. continental markets. These 
proposals are critical in many ways. They 
raise, immediately, the problem of Canada’s 
geographical situation as a “land bridge” be- 
tween two parts of the U.S.A. on this conti- 
nent, and they bring us in a visible and 
tangible way closer to a decision with respect 
to our role in the management of the North 
American land mass. 

The day has gone in international affairs 
when each country can carry on, sovereign in 
its own territory and impervious to the im- 
pact of its actions on its neighbours. This is 
true of the U.S.A. in its relation to Canada 
and it is true of Canada’s actions in relation 
to the U.S.A. 

In terms of pipelines and the development 
of the Canadian petroleum industry, there 
are a few truths which should be noted: 1) 
the only economic way now known for the 
U.S.A. to transport its natural gas from Alas- 
ka to the continental U.S.A. is by pipeline 
across Canada. 2) substantial oil and gas po- 
tential in Canada lies in the areas in the 
Yukon and the western portion of the North- 
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west Territories. They are, however, remote 
from markets and remote from transporta- 
tion, but they might become economically 
accessible and useful to Canada if major oil 
and gas trunk lines, based on economics of 
their own, could pass through this potentially 
resource-rich area of Canada. 

Assuming that we can satisfy ourselves 
that the ecology of our northern environment 
can be protected, and that the economic im- 
pact of such a substantial development can 
be absorbed constructively, can we deny this 
vital service to our neighbour? At the same 
time, would our neighbour not recognize that 
there are vital services which can be rendered 
to Canada? 

The Canadian Government is not opposed 
to the construction of oil and gas lines from 
Alaska through Canada to the continental 
U.S.A. and the Government of Canada has 
already acted in a broad way to define the 
national goals of such a development. On 
August 13, 1970 I announced some definitive 
guidelines to assist industry in their plan- 
ning. These included: 

(1) The ministers of Energy Mines and Re- 
sources and Indian Affairs and Northern De- 
velopment will function as a point of con- 
tact between government and industry and 
prospective applicants will receive guidance 
and direction to those federal departments 
and agencies concerned with the particular 
aspects of northern pipelines, 

(2) Initially, only one trunk oil pipeline 
and one trunk gas pipeline will be permitted 
to be constructed in the north within a “cor- 
ridor” to be located and reserved following 
consultation with industry and other inter- 
ested groups. 

(3) Each of these lines will provide either 
“common” carrier service at published 
tariffs or a “contract” carrier service at a 
negotiated price of all oil and gas which 
may be tendered thereto. 

(4) Pipelines in the north, like pipelines 
elsewhere which are within the jurisdiction 
of the Parliament of Canada, will be regu- 
lated in accordance with the National Energy 
Board Act, amended as may be appropriate. 

(5) Means by which Canadians will have 
a substantial opportunity for participating in 
the financing, engineering, construction, 
ownership and management of northern 
pipelines will form an important element 
in Canadian Government consideration of 
proposals for such pipelines. 

(6) The National Energy Board will en- 
sure that any applicant for a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity must 
document the research conducted and sub- 
mit a comprehensive report assessing the ex- 
pected effects of the project upon the en- 
vironment. Any certificate issued will be 
Strictly conditioned in respect of preserva- 
tion of the ecology and environment, pre- 
vention of pollution, prevention of thermal 
and other erosion, freedom of navigation, 
and the protection of the rights of northern 
residents, according to standards issued by 
the Governor General in Council on the ad- 
vice of the Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development. 

(7) Any applicant must undertake to pro- 
vide specific programs leading to employ- 
ment of residents of the north both during 
the construction phase and for the operation 
of the pipeline. For this purpose, the pipe- 
line company will provide for the necessary 
training of local residents in coordination 
with various government programs, includ- 
ing on-the-job training projects. The pro- 
vision of adequate housing and counselling 
services will also be a requirement. 

In response, industry is carrying out re- 
search projects with ecological, technical 
and economic consideration which are com- 
mendable and which will allow an early 
assessment of these questions. The final 
policy decision for the creation of a gas pipe- 
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line has not been taken, but we are pre- 
pared to address ourselves to the real prob- 
lems as soon as industry is ready to present 
their proposals to us, 

Personally, I think that the U.S.A. oil in- 
dustry has been too hasty and too un- 
planned in its decision to move Alaska north 
slope oil across Alaska from Prudhoe Bay to 
Valdez and then by sea to receiving points 
in the U.S.A. northwest. Too hasty, because 
they did not give proper care and attention 
to the problems of the physical security of 
the oil line, the security of the environ- 
ment in Alaska, the protection of the Alaska, 
British Columbia and Washington coastlines 
from sea-going tanker disasters, and to the 
question of the long-term economics of the 
operation of such a line and for policies 
which would lend themselves to the maxi- 
mization of potential oil and gas supplies to 
the U.S.A. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
U.S.A. Government will give the closest ex- 
amination to the total merits of the alter- 
natives available for the securing of supplies 
not only to the U.S:A. West Coast market, 
which is accessible to many supply sources 
but also to the fast growing and highly ur- 
gent problems of the U.S.A. Midwest. National 
strategies for the U.S.A. are every bit as im- 
portant to them as our own strategies are to 
us. 
To us it appears that an oil line from Alas- 
ka through Canadian territory would have 
the advantage of ruling out a vulnerabile 
tanker link to markets and would provide 
more economic transportation of oil to the 
U.S.A. Midwest. A rough estimate indicates 
that oil through an all-Canadian line would 
bo in the range of 30 cents a barrel cheaper, 
delivered at Chicago, than Alaska crude oil 
shipped by tanker to the West Coast and then 
by some pipeline from Seattle to Chicago. 

I can see no merit whatsoever in the argu- 
ment that the national security of the U.S.A. 
requires construction of a trans-Alaska oil 
pipeline and an ocean route. Canadian poli- 
cles and Canadian undertakings are no less 
secure than those given by Americans within 
the U.S.A., and it will be a sad day for Cana- 
da-U.S.A. relations if the development of 
the Canadian economy, particularly the re- 
source economy, is made to pay a subsidy be- 
cause of an assertion about insecurity. One 
of the most important links in the natural 
gas supply of Ontario crosses the U.S.A. I 
refer to the Great Lakes pipeline which is 50 
percent owned by Trans-Canada Pipelines. I 
think it has never occurred to us that this 
line across a “land bridge” in the U.S.A., link- 
ing two parts of Canada, is politically inse- 
cure, 

I cannot believe that any serious concern 
could be expressed in the U.S.A. with the re- 
liability of an agreement between our two 
countries under which Canada, for its part of 
the bargain, would undertake to ensure the 
uninterruptibility of the flow of Alaska oil 
down a Canadian “land bridge” line equiva- 
lent in volume to any flow which could be 
put through the TAPS lines. 

Failure of the U.S.A. to adequately con- 
sider the Canadian route for Alaskan oil 
could render a signal disservice to the growth 
of the western Canadian oll economy. 


FRED SCHWENGEL: LEADING FOE 
OF PRAYER AMENDMENT 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 
Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, all 
Americans who love freedom owe a debt 


of gratitude to the gentleman from Iowa, 
FRED SCHWENGEL. He led the fight against 
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the so-called prayer amendment at a 
time when few others had as yet 
mustered the courage to do so. And FRED 
ScHWENGEL did so because he was con- 
vinced that the proposed amendment 
posed a threat to our religious freedom. 
I believe that his efforts were, in no small 
measure, responsible for the eventual de- 
feat of the amendment. 

A number of newspapers have recog- 
nized Representative SCHWENGEL’s efforts 
in behalf of religious liberty in their edi- 
torials and commentaries. I join with 
the sentiments expressed in those pub- 
lications which follow: 

[From the New York Times, Nov. 9, 1971] 

LEADING For OF PRAYER AMENDMENT 
(By Paul Delaney) 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 8.—Representative Fred 
Schwengel, an Iowa Republican, would seem 
an unlikely leader of the forces in the House 
that wanted to reject a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment permitting prayer in pub- 
lic schools. 

Mr. Schwengel is from a conservative, 
Bible-reading district where a majority of 
the residents favor prayer in the schools. He 
and Mrs. Schwengel attend Calvary Baptist 
Church here every Sunday, and he has 
served as a trustee, deacon and Sunday 
Schoo! superintendent and teacher at the 
First Baptist Church in Davenport, Iowa. 

The Schwengels hold daily morning prayers 
at home and he attends the weekly Congres- 
sional prayer breakfast and the annual Presi- 
dential prayer breakfast. 

“Some of my friends warned me against it, 
but I threw caution to the wind; I had to 
do it,” Mr. Schwengel said today following 
the House vote against the amendment. 

“I am deeply committed to religious free- 
dom,” he continued, “I feel so strongly be- 
cause my mother and father were Baptist in 
Germany. 

“I believe in the great bulwark of separa- 
tion of church and state. I think we'd lower 
the quality of prayer if we let the state write 
it.” 

Representative Schwengel said he had 
gotten into the fight as soon as the discharge 
petition had enough signatures for a vote on 
the floor of the House. 

“I started the ball to rolling immediately. 
I took the floor every day,” he remarked. 
“Some good friends asked why I j 
my political future, and some people have 
said they would put billboards up all over my 
district against me, but I’ve fought bill- 
boards before.” 

The Congressman and friends and aides 
said they did not know what kind of polit- 
ical result his position would entail. 

“Conceivably, his efforts could have an ad- 
verse political effect, but we don’t know how 
serious,” commented one aide. “But he fights 
for what he believes and he was never con- 
cerned with being hurt politically.” 

Mr. Schwengel said many residents of his 
district were against him at first, but he be- 
lieved that through a process of education 
“they are for me now.” A friend commented 
that when constituents listened to the Con- 
gressman’s reasons for fighting the amend- 
ment, “their enthusiasm against him 
changed, if not their minds.” 

TO LEFT OF CONSTITUENTS 

Mr. Schwengel has always been somewhat 
of a maverick, and he is a little to the left 
of his constituency. 

A Republican, he was swept out of office 
in the Lyndon B. Johnson landslide in 1964, 
only to be re-elected in 1966. Other than that 
two-year absence, he has been in the House 
since 1954. He serves on the Administration 
and Public Works Committees and the Joint 
Committee on the Library. 

He is best known for his fight for home 
rule for the District of Columbia and against 
proposals that would allow the width of 
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buses operating on the Federal Interstate 
highway system to be increased. 

Mr. Schwengel is also noted for his switch 
from a hawk to a dove on the Vietnam war 
issue. He changed his mind after a visit to 
Southeast Asia in 1967, because, an aide re- 
ported, he found wide discrepancies in what 
was reported in Washington and “the reality 
of the situation.” 


[From the Des Moines Register, Nov. 10, 1971] 
COURAGE ON PRAYER 


A major effort to get House approval for 
the school prayer amendment to the Con- 
stitution fell only 23 votes short Monday of 
the two-thirds majority needed. The close- 
ness of the vote will encourage supporters of 
the amendment to try again. 

Iowa Representatives Fred Schwengel, 
Wiley Mayne, John Culver and Neal Smith 
deserve commendation for withstanding the 
emotional arguments to “vote for prayer.” 
Iowa’s other House members, William Scherle, 
John Kyl and H. R. Gross voted for the 
amendment. 

Schwengel merits special praise since he 
was one of the leading opponents of what was 
doubtlessly a popular proposal, though a 
misunderstood one. Schwengel helped make 
clear that the issue posed by the proposed 
amendment was erosion of the First Amend- 
ment, which guarantees religious freedom for 
every person while barring the government 
from interfering with religious matters. 

It took courage to object to something as 
cherished as prayer. Schwengel found himself 
denounced as vehemently as were the Su- 
preme Court justices who had kindled the 
controversy by ruling against obligatory 
school prayers and Bible reading. 

After Monday’s voting, Schwengel was 
threatened with political reprisal by sup- 
porters of the amendment, who promised 
to back efforts to unseat the Iowan next 
year. It is ironic that backers of a constitu- 
tional amendment meant to instill greater 
appreciation for religious influences should 
show a vindictive attitude after the vote. 


[From the Davenport Times Democrat, 
Noy. 10, 1971] 


THE PRAYER AMENDMENT 


The House of Representatives has turned 
back an attempt to tinker with the Constitu- 
tion regarding the matter of prayers in public 
buildings. 

In view of all the confusion that has 
erupted over the issue the action was well 
taken. 

“Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.” So reads the First 
Amendment. 

In 1962 the Supreme Court ruled New York 
Officials were violating this amendment by 
requiring a certain prayer to be used in 
public schools. A year later it handed down a 
similar decision in cases involving Bible 
readings and recitation of the Lord’s Prayer 
in schools of Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

In neither instance did the court deny the 
right to pray. It did not say a pupil could 
not pray before school, after it, or even dur- 
ing classes as long as he did it privately and 
did not interfere with others. 

But many Americans got the idea that the 
right to pray somehow had been diminished 
A constitutional amendment was proposed 
to the effect that “Nothing contained in this 
Constitution shall abridge the right of per- 
sons lawfully assembled, in any public bulld- 
ing which is supported in whole or through 
the expenditure of public funds, to partici- 
pate in nondenominational prayer.” 

Opponents, including major churches and 
religious organizations, eventually came to 
the conclusion that the very term “non- 
denominational” eroded the Bill of Rights by 
implying official sanction. Somebody in the 
schools would have to decide what qualifies 
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s a “non-denominational prayer,” thereby 
eplacing the free exercise of religion by fiat. 

When the amendment came up for con- 
bideration Monday, the term “nondenomina- 
ional” was changed to “voluntary prayer or 
meditation.” Even so, the required number of 
he members of the House could not see any 


h Say be worth mobilizing the massive ma- 
ichinery needed to amend the Constitution— 
wo thirds of the States and the Senate 
membership would still have had to concur— 
o make a point already in the Constitution. 
Rep. Fred Schwengel, R-Iowa, has been 
eaping praise for leading the fight against 
ithe proposed amendment but says he has 
been warned of retaliation by some of his 
constituents who believe it is “godless to 
oppose prayer.” 

We believe that those who make a calm 
re-appraisal of the arguments for and against 
the House action will realize that it could 
not be fairly called anti-religious. 

Indeed, it may have scuttled a tempting 
precedent to toy with other provisions of the 
Bill of Rights freedoms which protect us 
from extremists of either the right or left- 


[From the Muscatine (Iowa) Journal, 
Nov. 10, 1971] 
THANKS, FRED 

Don’t believe it if Congressman Fred 
Schwengel is attacked in the 1972 election 
as being a “godless” person. 

That label will perhaps be pinned on some 
of the U.S. Representatives who voted Mon- 
day to kill the controversial “school prayer” 
amendment which had been designed to 
overturn the Supreme Court’s ban on orga- 
nized prayers in public schools. 

Congressman Schwengel, who represents 
this district of Iowa in the U.S. House of 
Representatives, was one of the national 
leaders in the fight against the so-called 
prayer amendment. 

By taking the stand he did, Schwengel in- 
vited the wrath of an Ohio housewife, Mrs, 
Ben Ruhlin, organizer of the Prayer Cam- 
paign Committee, who threatened political 
reprisals against leading opponents of the 
amendment. 

Schwengel said Monday, shortly before the 
debate in the House, that Mrs. Ruhlin “sent 
word to us that she would come into our 
districts and put up billboards all over the 
place opposing us in the next election.” 

Congressman Schwengel said the proposed 
amendment would have been a boobytrap for 
religious freedom. Voluntary prayer, nonde- 
nominational or not, is now permissible any- 
where. Voluntary prayers have never been 
prohibited by the Supreme Court and are 
allowed in schools today. 

Opponents of the Prayer Amendment— 
and that includes most of the major churches 
and religious organizations—said it would 
tamper unnecessarily with the Bill of Rights 
and that it would whittle down the existing 
protection of religion and breach the wall 
dividing church and state. 

The wall separating church and state in 
America is built on the First Amendment. 
“Congress”, that amendment states, “shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” 

In 1962 the Supreme Court held that New 
York school officials violated the First 
Amendment when they required a certain 
prayer be used daily in public school class- 
rooms—even if the prayer was a nonde- 
nominational one and participation was yol- 
untary. A year later the court ruled that 
Maryland and Pennsylvania school officials 
violated the First Amendment when they re- 
quired schools to begin the day with Bible 
reading or recitation of the Lord's prayer. 
The court said the First Amendment com- 
mands the government to be strictly neutral, 
neither aiding nor opposing religion. 
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Congressman Wiley Mayne (R Sioux City) 
supported Schwengel’s position by saying the 
proposed prayer amendment would “qualify 
and becloud” the protection of the First 
Amendment and “lead to governmental de- 
termination of which prayer was proper and 
which was not. This is the very danger which 
framers of the Bill of Rights warned against 
and labored to avoid.” 

Keep that in mind next year, during elec- 
tion time, when the cheap “godless” label 
may be tossed at Schwengel. 

His actions were not against prayer. His 
purpose was to preserve religious freedom. 
For that, we should be thankful. 


NO DIPLOMATIC RECOGNITION FOR 
RED CHINA 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, a proverb 
says: First the finger, then the hand, 
then the arm. 

The response to my districtwide report 
to constituents has been extremely grati- 
fying. This report, mailed to all residents 
of the 35th Congressional District, dealt 
solely with the administration’s new pol- 
icy toward Red China and the abandon- 
ment of our long-time ally, the Republic 
of China. 

The report requested that my constitu- 
ents inform me of their views on this 
matter, whether they agreed with my 
position or not. To date, 1,659 letters and 
telegrams have been received, with 1,247 
of these replies—over two-thirds—sup- 
porting my position in opposition to the 
new China policy. In addition to this re- 
sponse, our office has received over 400 
letters protesting the ouster of National- 
ist China from the United Nations. 

Clearly there is substantial feeling 
against embracing Peking at the expense 
of Nationalist China, at least in the great 
35th Congressional District—the most 
populous in the Nation. As the ill effects 
of the administration's current course in 
Asia become ever more apparent and the 
myth of the “two China policy” is ex- 
ploded by unfolding events, opposition 
will surely grow even more widespread— 
to a point. 

That point comes when accumulated 
misfortunes make opposition look hope- 
less. This is the point when the myth of 
inevitability takes hold of the opposition, 
drives the prospect of possible success 
from their minds, and seals the fate of 
Free China with the death’s wind of pas- 
sive resignation. This point need not be 
reached, and it is imperative that we do 
all in our power to assure that it is not. 

While continuing to oppose the Presi- 
dent’s journey to the court of Oriental 
despot Mao Tse-tung, we must also fight 
to prevent the fastening of the next link 
of the chain which is being bound around 
the Chinese people. We must oppose dip- 
lomatic recognition of Red China by 
the United States. 

While the expulsion of Nationalist 
China from the United Nations was a 
defeat, diplomatic recognition of Red 
China by the United States would begin a 
rout. For Free China’s ouster from the 
U.N. to be followed by its ouster from the 
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United States would be close to a fatal 
blow. And this is exactly what diplomatic 
recognition of Red China would mean. 

Those same voices which told us that 
there was no reason why the two China 
policy at the United Nations could not 
succeed will be advising us that the Unit- 
ed States can have diplomatic relations 
with both Nationalist and Red China. 
The same principie, however, applies for 
our Nation diplomatically, as applied at 
the U.N. There can be no two China 
policy. 

The evidence is overwhelmingly clear. 
There are 53 nations which now have 
diplomatic relations with Nationalist 
China and 61 nations which have diplo- 
matic relations with Red China. No na- 
tion has diplomatic relations with both. 
This is not just happenstance. Of the 15 
nations which haye established diplo- 
matic relations with Red China since De- 
cember 1969, eight severed their diplo- 
matic ties with Free China, and the other 
seven had none to begin with. 

When two governments both claim the 
entire territory of the other as their 
rightful domain, as Free and Red China 
do, diplomatic recognition of the claims 
of both would take foreign policy wiz- 
ardry of the first order. As the outcome 
of the U.N. vote showed, we do not have 
wizards of this type. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL 
SICKLE CELL INSTITUTE 


HON. LOUISE DAY HICKS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mrs. HICKS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues the importance of establishing a 
National Sickle Cell Institute. 

I have introduced H.R. 8423, to amend 
the Public Health Service Act to provide 
for the establishment of a National 
Sickle Cell Anemia Institute, and I have 
cosponsored H.R. 10935, making a sup- 
plemental appropriation for the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
for detection and treatment of, and re- 
search on, sickle cell anemia. 

My district which is the Ninth Con- 
gressional District in Massachusetts lies 
within the city of Boston. 

According to the U.S. Census 1970, as 
reported by the Research Bureau Boston 
Redevelopment Authority: In Boston, 
104,483 of the 641,000 citizens are of black 
ancestry; this equals approximately 16.3 
percent. The census of 1970 almost cer- 
tainly underestimated the actual popu- 
lation of black citizens and there has 
been a definite increase in the number 
of blacks in Boston during the last year 
or so. It would be realistic to state that 
the population of blacks in Boston cur- 
rently numbers between 110,000 and 120,- 
000 which is approximately 20 percent of 
the population and live in the South End, 
North Dorchester, and Roxbury areas. A 
number of surveys have been conducted 
in the last 35 to 40 years as to the preva- 
lence of sickle cell trait. The several sur- 
veys conducted of urban population give 
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a prevalence level as stated of sickle cell 
trait of 8.5 percent which means that 
Boston contains in its population approx- 
imately 9,000 individuals with sickle cell 
trait. Accordingly, the prevalence in Bos- 
tor. of sickle cell anemia must be about 
180 individuals. 

Today I would like to confirm my con- 
tinuing support for a significant increase 
in Federal funds for an attack on sickle 
cell anemia. I introduced, in May of this 
year, H.R. 8423 in the belief that it was 
time to establish a priority effort to gain 
control of and eliminate this terrible dis- 
ease of black America. 

Sickle cell anemia was first identified 
more than 60 years ago. Research on a 
cure for this disease was initiated shortly 
thereafter but the first major break- 
through in demonstrating the molecular 
basis for the disease did not occur until 
1949 when Dr, Linus Pauling, a well- 
known biochemist and Nobel prize win- 
ner, showed that the characteristic sick- 
ling of the red blood cell was due to an 
abnormal hemoglobin molecule. Just re- 
cently, and using Dr. Pauling’s work as a 
basis for the investigation, a small step 
has been taken toward the evaluation of 
a new chemical treatment for patients in 
the acute stages of the disease. We need 
to exploit this progress which has been 
achieved if we are to avoid another half 
century of awaiting a cure. 

This disease is unusual in its occur- 
rence. Sickle cell anemia is limited pri- 
marily to black citizens of our country 
who have inherited the trait for the dis- 
ease from each of their parents. The evi- 
dence suggests that the disease became 
established in the Negro population as a 
result of some poorly understood evolu- 
tionary processes associated with a re- 
sistance to malaria. In Africa, where this 
disease had its origin, the biochemical 
protective mechanism afforded blacks 
with the sickling trait a greater degree of 
resistance against the lethal effects of 
malaria than blacks without the trait. 
As a result this mutation of the hemoglo- 
bin molecule has survived. 

Individuals who inherit the trait for 
the disease from each of their parents 
suffer terribly from the disease. The man- 
ifestations of the disease in small chil- 
dren is particularly pitiful to see and 
patients with the disease seldom live 
beyond the age of 40. One difficulty in 
combating the disease has been that the 
disease requires special testing for iden- 
tification and diagnosis and this testing 
has not been readily available. 

Federal support for investigation of 
sickle cell anemia is scattered throughout 
several institutes of the National In- 
stitutes of Health, including the National 
Institute of Arthritis and Meabolic Dis- 
eases; the National Heart and Lung In- 
stitute; and the National Institute of 
General Medical Sciences; and the 
Health Services and Mental Health Ad- 
ministration. Although coordination of 
effort has been assigned to the National 
Heart and Lung Institute, the history of 
research on this disease indicates that 
it has never received any priority of 
attention. 

In 1971, President Nixon announced 
that Federal funds to combat sickle cell 
disease would be increased to $6 million. 
While this level of funding represents al- 
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most a fourfold increase in effort, it is 
not nearly enough to take immediate ad- 
vantage of the knowledge which is al- 
ready available and to extend this knowl- 
edge to the black population. Clearly 
what is needed is some means of improv- 
ing the lot of individuals affected with 
sickle cell anemia, hopefully by so modi- 
fying this aberration of hemoglobin that 
it does not cause symptoms, or at worse, 
causes very minor symptoms, This means 
research. As I have indicated, there have 
been a few promising signs for the treat- 
ment of the disease. Genetic counseling 
services and screening to identify the 
presence of the disease could be provided. 
These services should be provided to their 
fullest extent. 

It is my opinion that one of the major 
obstacles to a successful confrontation of 
the problem of controlling this disease 
is the decentralization of effort which ex- 
ists now. The attack on this disease re- 
quires a strong and centrally controlled 
administration of effort. The National 
Sickle Cell Anemia Institute which I am 
proposing would provide for this direc- 
tion of effort, and I trust its main thrust 
would be the underwriting and support 
of extramural research grants. 

There is some indication that the sev- 
eral voluntary organizations which have 
been trying to secure visibility for the 
disease and to educate people to its haz- 
ards will be coordinating their efforts 
through affiliation with a newly estab- 
lished National Sickle Cell Disease Re- 
search Foundation. Federal efforts in re- 
search, diagnosis, screening, genetics 
counseling, and treatment would profit 
immeasurably from a similar centraliza- 
tion of effort. The establishment of a Na- 
tional Sickle Cell Anemia Institute would 
demonstrate also that there is congres- 
sional concern with the fact that the 
disease has been neglected for too long 
and would assure the black citizens of 
our country of our intention to provide 
the continued support necessary to gain 
control of this disease. 


REPORT FROM YOUR CONGRESS- 
MAN—ED ESHLEMAN 


HON. EDWIN D. ESHLEMAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. ESHLEMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just recently sent my constituents a 
newsletter. I am including the contents 
of that newsletter in the Recorp at this 
point. 

WASHINGTON SPOTLIGHT 
(Report from your Congressman— 
Ep ESHLEMAN) 

PEACE NOT WAR 

Amidst political charges and counter- 
charges and the seemingly endless parade of 
domestic and international crises, it is some- 
times difficult to see the really meaningful 
things which are happening around us. 
Where there are problems, there are also 
solutions. Where there is crisis, there is also 
stability enough to withstand the crisis and 
then to resolve it. But most important today, 
where there once was only the shadow of war 
across the world, there is a new direction 
toward peace and cooperation among na- 
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tions. The policies of the major powers not 
only have become centered upon limiting 
arms and reducing military forces, but there 
is an evident desire to avoid world war or 
even regional war. 

The effort to curtail military spending is 
growing in this country, and other countries 
are experiencing a similar trend. The reason 
seems to be a worldwide concern with do- 
mestic problems for which solutions are im- 
possible without some cuts in the amounts 
spent on weapons. Domestic problems are in 
large part related to population growth, for 
as populations grow so do their demands 
upon their governments. 

And, as governments find they must be- 
come more responsive to the needs of their 
own people, it seems to lead to an interna- 
tional spirit of cooperation in dealing with 
the huge and complex questions which face 
everyone. The results of this spirit are a 
more peaceful world. Consider the evidence. 
The Soviet Union has become less belligerent 
because she has recognized that her people 
are restless and that the restlessness can 
be cured only by better living standards and 
a stronger economy. Red China and the U.S. 
have agreed mutually to seek a new relation- 
ship. Russia and the U.S. are engaged in 
talks which may lead to limitations of stra- 
tegic arms and eyen to the abolition of nu- 
clear weapons. 

The war in Southeast Asia is being de- 
escalated and could be ended by next year. 
In Europe, there seems to be a willingness 
to discuss troop withdrawals on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain. The Middle East re- 
mains a tinderbox, but even there indica- 
tions are that a peaceful settlement is a very 
real possibility. In Latin America, rebellion 
and unrest are not over, but neither do they 
appear to be the politics of the future. 

Throughout the world the trend is towards 
peace and the methods of peace. And de- 
spite the bitter words of our critics to the 
contrary, the American people are very much 
a part of that new state of human affairs. 
It is our past and continued good will, faith 
and humanitarianism which are in large 
part responsible for a world moving off in 
a new direction. That direction is away from 
war and towards peace. 


WINSTON WISDOM 


Winston Churchill said it, but we certainly 
should keep it in mind: “No folly is more 
costly than the folly of intolerant idealism.” 


CUBA CRITIQUE 


Some of our self-proclaimed revolutionaries 
have tried to portray Cuba as a land of free- 
dom and opportunity. In some cases this 
theme also has been taken up by the news 
media. One of our more prominent Senatorn 
has said that we ought to consider extending 
recognition to the Castro government. What 
is often overlooked is the real character of 
Communist Cuba, For instance, Cuban chil- 
dren are taught the “advantages” of Com- 
munism and the “weakness” of religion in 
school. They are asked to pray to God for 
candy. After several days of unavailing prayer, 
they are asked to pray to Fidel for candy. 
These prayers are answered quickly—and the 
“lesson” has been learned. But those who 
learn “In Castro We Trust” must suffer some 
disillusionment when they see the outside 
world. While our news media made much of 
a recent victory over the U.S. by a Cuban 
basketball team at the Pan American games 
in Colombia, there was hardly a line about 
the fact that five members of the Cuban 
squad defected, cited political repression and 
asked for asylum in Colombia. 


POLLUTION SOLUTIONS 


A young man told me once that a college 
professor of his had summed up the environ- 
mental quality question this way: “The solu- 
tion to pollution is dilution.” And, when you 
think about it a little, it makes some sense. 
But the question facing Congress is how do 
we go about legislating the proper solutions, 
whether they be dilution or something else. 
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Our answer to the question last year in the 
case of air pollution was to get tough. The 
result has been that even though some in- 
dustries claimed we were asking the impos- 
sible, the automobile industry in particular, 
they are now finding new technology to meet 
the standards we imposed. Therefore, my 
guess is that on the water pollution question 
this year, our answer again will be to get 
tough. And maybe the result will be creeks 
and rivers and lakes clean enough to be 
enjoyed by everyone. 
POINT WELL TAKEN 


A colleague of mine contributed this piece 
of wisdom to the storehouse of congressional 
knowledge the other day: “Tact is the knack 
of making a point without making an 
enemy.” 

SEASON OF THANKS 

When our forefathers gathered for the first 
Thanksgiving more than three centuries ago, 
they felt it was important to offer thanks to- 
gether for their new lives in a new home. 
Togetherness has remained very much a part 
of this holiday. It is a day when families 
gather to acknowledge their blessings, From 
my family to yours, a wish for good food and, 
most important, good fellowship as we all 
acknowledge our gratitude for the fullness of 
our lives, the security of our homes, the in- 
spiration of our faith and the greatness of 
our Nation, 

TOO EASY? 

The Indianapolis Star suggests that one 
way an individual can avoid the horrors of 
prison life is to refrain from committing 
crime. 

PRIVATE VERSUS PUBLIC 


Private enterprise has come under attack 
from many directions in recent years. How- 
ever, it still proves itself capable of doing a 
job more efficiently in many cases than pub- 
licly-owned and operated services. Take the 
trash collection situation in New York City 
as an example. There is a city trash collec- 
tion agency and also a private firm. The pri- 
vate firm collects at a cost of $17.50 per ton. 
The cost to the city-run agency is $49 per 
ton. The private firm manages to keep 95 
percent of its 980 trucks in service. The city 
keeps only about 65 percent of its 1,850 trucks 
on the streets. The private firm pays taxes. 
The “non-profit” city collection costs the tax- 
payers $180 million annually. 

ULTRAMODERN FAIRY TALE 

Once upon a time in a far-away country, 
there lived a little girl called Red Riding 
Hood. One day her mother asked her to take 
a basket of fruit to her grandmother, who 
had been ill and lived in a cottage in the 
forest. It happened that a wolf was lurking 
in the bushes, overheard the conversation, 
went to the grandmother’s house, killed her, 
dressed in her nightgown and jumped in bed 
| to await the little girl. When Red arrived, he 

made several nasty suggestions and then 
tried to grab her. She ran screaming from 
the cottage. 

A woodcutter working nearby heard her 
cries and rushed to her rescue. He killed the 
wolf with an axe, and Red Riding Hood's life 
was saved. All the townspeople hurried to the 
scene and hailed the woodcutter as a hero. 
However, at the inquest, several facts 
emerged. The wolf had not been advised of 
his rights. The woodcutter had not made any 
warning swings of his axe before striking the 
fatal blow. The defense stressed the point 
that, although the act of eating Grandma 
may have been in bad taste, the wolf was 
only “doing his thing” and thus should not 
be punished by death. 

The SDS appeared on behalf of the defense 
and contended that the killing of Grandma 
should be considered self-defense since she 
was over 30 and therefore beyond the age of 
serious regard. 

This evidence was convincing enough for it 
to be decided there was no basis for charges 
against the wolf. On the other hand, it was 
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felt that the woodcutter should be indicted 
for unaggravated assault with a deadly weap- 
on, One year after the “Incident at Grand- 
ma’s,” her cottage was made a shrine for the 
wolf who bled and died there. All the village 
officials spoke, but Red Riding Hood gave the 
most touching tribute. She said that, while 
she had been selfishly grateful for the wood- 
cutter’'s intervention, she now realized he had 
overreacted. As she knelt to place a wreath 
in honor of the brave wolf, there wasn’t a dry 
eye in the forest. 


BANNING BUSING 


To bus or not to bus was the question be- 
fore the House of Representatives early this 
month. In several lopsided votes, the House 
made it clear that it was opposed to Federal 
funds being used to bus school children to 
achieve racial balance. As this sentiment be- 
came obvious, the black Congresswoman from 
New York made the emotional! but valid point 
that there was no such concern when black 
children were being bused past white schools 
to maintain segregation. But to recognize 
that segregation was wrong, and that the 
things used to maintain it like busing were 
wrong, should not be a reason for compound- 
ing those past wrongs. School buses should 
be used to make the trip to school shorter, 
not to lengthen the trip. 

WE GET LETTERS 

Mail is important to me. It’s one of my 
principal ways of finding out how you feel 
about issues or hearing about personal prob- 
lems you may be having with the Federal 
Government. I get letters from constituents 
on all kinds of things which they feel should 
have my attention. (See letter reprinted at 
right.) That correspondence gets my personal 
attention. 

I dictate many of the replies myself, and 
my staff helps draft some of the others. My 
legislative aides, for example, research many 
of the questions people ask about particular 
bills. To those who wonder if their one letter 
expressing an opinion does any good, my 
answer is an underlined “yes.” I’m listening 
and I hope you never hesitate to write. 

SUMMER JOBS 

Students who want to work for Uncle 
Sam next summer should begin making ap- 
plication for qualifying tests that will be 
given January 8, February 12, and March 11 
at colleges and universities throughout the 
country. 

Application for the January test date must 
be made by December 3. Young people who 
wait until spring to begin Federal job hunt- 
ing are nearly always out of luck. Most reg- 
ular jobs are filled from test rosters, but 
late-date tests are not as likely to be used 
for job selection. Parents of students away 
at school should advise them to see a job 
counselor at the school and make application 
for the qualifying tests. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 
1971 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, the House 
of Representatives spent the first 4 days 
of November debating H.R. 4279, the 
Higher Education Act of 1971, concluding 
with a marathon session November 5 
which lasted until nearly 3 a.m. the fol- 
lowing day. Several important amend- 
ments were adopted which eliminated 
some of the worst features of the bill and 
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placed a highly significant new restric- 
tion on the power of the Federal courts to 
compel local schools to bus children for 
purposes of racial integration. But the 
bill as finally passed represents a large 
increase in Federal support for colleges 
and universities, despite the fact that in 
recent years many of these institutions 
have forfeited—all too often with good 
reason—the greater part of the high pub- 
lic confidence and respect they once en- 
joyed. Consequently, my vote was cast 
against it. 

Specifically, H.R. 7248 would authorize 
more than $1.3 billion in new spending 
during the remaining months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, and a total of nearly $5 
billion in the next fiscal year and more 
than $5 billion in the ensuing 3 fiscal 
years, for 16 different categories of Fed- 
eral aid to higher education. The lion’s 
share of the new money—$955 million for 
the remainder of the current fiscal year 
and over $1 billion for each of the next 
4 fiscal years—would go as a general sub- 
sidy to all colleges and universities in the 
Nation, primarily in proportion to their 
student enrollment. 

This new handout drops all pretense 
that the Federal Government, in engag- 
ing in aid to education, is financing only 
special projects and programs of par- 
ticular concern to the country as a whole, 
or those requiring unusually heavy cap- 
ital expenditures. Now every college and 
university is to get a direct Federal sub- 
sidy simply because it exists. This means 
an end to meaningful independence for 
the private colleges—including those 
which are church-affiliated—for every- 
one knows now that, especially in educa- 
tion, what the Federal Government sub- 
sidizes it increasingly controls. It also 
means a repudiation of the clearly ex- 
pressed will of the people in those States, 
including California, where bond issues 
and new taxes for State institutions of 
higher education have been voted down 
in recent years because of the growing 
lack of public confidence in these institu- 
tions. 

One may read through the many pages 
of argument by supporters of this bill and 
find scarcely any reference to the most 
obvious economy a college or university 
genuinely caught in a “cost-price 
squeeze” can make: an increase in the 
faculty teaching load—with a corres- 
ponding reduction in the number of 
high-salaried professors—from the ab- 
surdly low 9 hours a week now common, 
or the scandalous 6 now in effect at some 
universities, or even the barely reason- 
able 12 which is now the absolute maxi- 
mum, to the 15 hours a week which most 
college professors used to teach as a mat- 
ter of course. I have taught as many as 
18 college hours a week, as many others 
have done without ill effect, though most 
do not like to be reminded of it. 

Be that as it may, our present system 
of higher education has, especially in the 
last decade, rather spectacularly failed 
to prove itself deserving of more billions 
of dollars a year from the taxpayers at 
any level. Nor can it make a reasonable 
claim to deserve this kind of support un- 
less and until it reforms itself—which 
means, above all, restoring academic 
learning as its reason for being and elim- 
inating political agitation, especially by 
faculty members. 
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While H.R. 7248 as a whole did not per- 
tain to primary and secondary education, 
the issue of forced busing of school chil- 
dren for purposes of racial integration 
has become so critical that it was applied 
to this bill in a series of amendments em- 
phatically reiterating the intent of Con- 
gress that such busing should not be re- 
quired by the courts. The most important 
amendments prohibited lower Federal 
courts from requiring schools to bus until 
all appeals from pro-busing decisions had 
been heard, up to the U.S. Supreme Court. 
This represented the first action by Con- 
gress in modern times under the author- 
ity of article III, section 1 of the U.S. 
Constitution which gives Congress full 
power to regulate or eliminate the juris- 
diction of the Federal courts in specific 
areas, This is the constitutional authority 
for the much more sweeping legislation 
I have introduced (H.R. 10614) to take 
away entirely the power of the Federal 
courts to rule on the issue of schoo] bus- 
ing for racial integration. 


JOHN S. KNIGHT BLASTS U.S. AIR 
WAR IN INDOCHINA 


HON. JOHN F. SEIBERLING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, 
among those few national figures who 
saw from the very outset the folly of 
our Government’s course in Indochina, 
none has spoken with more force and elo- 
quence than Mr. John S. Knight, presi- 
dent of Knight Newspapers. The latest 
of Mr. Knight’s famous “Editor’s Note- 
book” columns points out that, despite 
the President’s winding down of U.S. 
involvement in the ground war in Indo- 
china, the air war continues with scarce- 
ly unabated ferocity. 

Mr. Knight points out that in South 
Vietnam alone, the United States has 
dropped four times as much tonnage as 
was dropped in the Korean war. That 
only 5 to 8 percent of the air sorties were 
flown in direct support of troops in 
battle, and that there have been over 1 
million civilian casualties and 6 million 
have become refugees. He also points out 
that the air war has resulted in a massive 
onslaught on the ecology of Indochina. 
More than one-third of the forest area 
has been sprayed with defoliants and 
enough food destroyed by herbicides to 
feed 600,000 people for a year. 

The massiveness of the destruction de- 
fies the imagination. All this against a 
country which has in no way threatened 
the security of America. 

As Mr. Knight so aptly says: 

It all adds up to a melange of miscon- 
ceptions by muddle-headed U.S. leadership 
through the years. 

The text of Mr. Knight’s editorial fol- 
lows: 

[Jonn S. KNIGHT'S NOTEBOOK] 
Bur WHAT ABOUT THAT OTHER WAR? 

During this past week when World War I 
vets of my vintage observed the true Armi- 
stice Day on November 11, casualty lists in 
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the Vietnam War were reported as “the low- 
est in months,” 

“The low casualty levels,” said the Associ- 
ated Press, “reflected a general lull in battle- 
field action as well as the continuing with- 
drawal of American forces from combat.” 

A mere reading of the official casualty list, 
eight Americans killed in combat, 13 wound- 
ed and 33 dead from non-hostile causes, is 
evidence that we are indeed winding down 
the ground war as President Nixon proceeds 
with his “plan.” 

But what about that other war, the mas- 
sive deployment of American air power and 
renewed emphasis on saturation bombing 
by B-52 Stratofortresses? 

A recent report by Cornell University re- 
searchers shows that in Cambodia, American 
air operations have been conducted with sus- 
tained intensity since 1970. B-52 raids in 
Northern Laos, as reported by James Mc- 
Cartney of our Washington bureau at the 
time, were carried out for more than a year 
before official acknowledgment. “Protective 
reaction raids against North Vietnam,” says 
the Cornell report, “strike a wider range of 
targets than their official description im- 
plies.” 

While the Cornell study concedes that 
“there has indeed been a significant with- 
drawal of American air power from Southeast 
Asia, more than enough planes remain to 
permit a continuation of the air war on a 
massive scale.” 

So it appears that contrary to reports and 
impressions, the air war in Indochina is not 
being wound down like the ground war. Cor- 
nell’s conclusions are that the administra- 
tion’s policy of “withdrawal-without-politi- 
cal-compromise” leaves it still boxed in by 
the enemy’s military initiatives; the only re- 
sponse available is massive retaliation from 
the air, 

To review our past and present policies, 
what have been the costs and results of mas- 
sive aerial firepower? The study, sponsored 
by the Center for International Studies at 
Cornell University, offers these statistics: 

1—In 1971, as much bombing is being 
done in Indochina as was conducted in all 
theaters of World War II. 

2—By the end of this year, the Nixon 
administration will have deployed in three 
years as much bomb tonnage as did the 
Johnson administration in five. 

3—In South Vietnam lone, the U.S. has 
dropped 3.6 million tons of bombs, almost 
four times as much as we used in the Ko- 
rean War. Only 5 to 8 pct. of the air sorties 
flown in South Vietnam were in direct sup- 
port of troops in battle; the rest were for 
interdiction, harassment and retaliation in 
a country not being attacked from the air. 

The result was widespread civil destruc- 
tion among the population whose allegiance 
was and is being sought. It is estimated 
there have been over 1 million civilian cas- 
ualties, including 325,000 deaths while 6 
million people have become refugees. 

4—Bombing in North Vietnam between 
1965 and 1968 failed to yield significant re- 
sults, Economic damage inflicted was about 
$500 million, casualties reached 100,000 of 
which 80,000 were civilians. Yet CIA and 
Defense Department studies showed no 
measurable reduction in North Vietnam’s 
“will or capacity for contributing to the 
war in the South.” 

After the bombing “halt” in 1968, the 
emphasis shifted first to below the 20th 
parallel, and then to Laos and the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail. 

5—Despite administration denials, a U.S. 
major air effort has been carried out in 
Northern Laos to support the Royal Laotian 
government. Cornell reports widespread dev- 
astation of Laotian society, but says despite 
these massive bombing efforts the Pathet Lao 
(Communist) now control more territory 
than ever before. 
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6—The direct budgetary cost of the air wa 
has been around $26 billion, or about one 
quarter the cost of the Indochina War. 

7—The air war has resulted in a massive 
onslaught on the ecology of Indochina. Moré 
than one-third of the forest area of South 
Vietnam has been sprayed with defoliants 
one-half of the country’s mangrove forests 
killed off, and enough food destroyed by her- 
bicides to feed 600,000 people for one year. 

The Cornell study concedes that aerial 
bombing has undeniable military advantages 
in conventional warfare with massed troop 
concentrations. In guerrilla warfare, however, 
“the American capital-intensive response, 
substituting lavish firepower for manpower, 
is both inefficient and indiscriminate.” 

A conclusion is drawn that heavy civilia 
damage from the air helps to consolidate 
enemy morale and projects an unfavorable 
image of the United States. The study main- 
tains that “it has yet to be shown that air 
power under Indochinese conditions can re- 
duce the flow of men and materiel enough to 
curtail guerrilla activities.” 

While statistics are not in themselves all- 
inclusive or easy to digest, they do neverthe- 
less provide powerful and convincing evi- 
dence of the folly of being drawn into wars 
which promise neither victory nor the 
achievement of elusive goals. 

The cost of the Vietnam involvement in 
blood and treasure; the resulting disenchant- 
ment of the people at home; the deleterious 
impact of inflation upon a weakened econ- 
omy; phony commitments (SEATO); the du- 
bious morality of killing or maiming hun- 
dreds of thousands of civilians on both 
sides—all tot up to a melange of misconcep- 
tions by muddle-headed U.S. leadership 
through the years. 

And that, esteemed readers, is precisely 
what I have been attempting to point out 
for the last 15 years. 


WATCH OUT FOR THE “SILVER 
DOLLAR” OFFERS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mrs. SULLIVAN, Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 3 I called to the attention of the 
Members, through the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, the fact that the Federal Re- 
serve Board had begun distributing to 
all of the commercial banks of the coun- 
try the new issue of cupronickel $1 
coins authorized by Congress last year, 
containing the portrait of the late 
President Eisenhower on the obverse 
and, on the reverse, a design emblematic 


public without difficulty, “and also, of 
course, without any fees or side pay- 
ments, for $1 each.” 

I have been told that these coins are 
being offered for sale by coin dealers 
as something very special for $1.75 each, 
Why anyone would pay a premium fo 
one of these coins, I do not know—they 
are being minted in huge quantities and 
should be obtainable now or shortly at 
any bank. 

They are not “silver” dollars—there is 
not a grain of silver in them. Congre 
authorized the minting of a limited 
quantity of the new $1 coins to be 
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made of 40 percent silver, but these are 
being sold directly by the mint to individ- 
ual purchasers as either uncirculated 
coins at $3 each or as proof coins at $10 
each. 

The mint has limited orders for each 
type to no more than five per person, and 
is just beginning to mail out sets to those 
whose orders were accepted up to Octo- 
ber 8, when orders were cut off for the 
1971 silver coins. Hence, it is hardly like- 
ly that any dealer would have any sub- 
stantial number of the genuine silver 
Eisenhower dollar coins available to offer 
for sale at a premium. 

However, the very recent availability 
of the nonsilver $1 Eisenhower coins 
has led to a spate of advertisements 
for “silver” dollars. One of the lead- 
ing manufacturers of men’s jewelry items 
is marketing key chains which are at- 
tached to Eisenhower dollars, and one 
ad this morning for this item, at $8.50 
each, refers to the coin as “the new silver 
dollar.” I presume it is a cupronickel 
dollar, however, worth exactly $1; of 
course the key chain may be worth the 
other $7.50. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Consumer Affairs of the House Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, which has 
jurisdiction over coinage, I have sent 
word to the Federal Trade Commission 
today that advertisement of the cupro- 
nickel $1 coins as “silver” dollars 
would be false and highly misleading, 
because, although the cupronickel coins 
are the same size as the old silver dollars, 
which contained 90 percent silver, and 
are identical except in metallic content 
to the 40-percent silver Eisenhower dol- 
lars being sold at premium prices by the 
mint, they are not “silver” dollars. 

So watch out for the offers of “silver” 
dollars at premium prices, or as special 
rarities, because they are likely to be the 
common, run-of-the-mint cupronickel 
dollar coins available to anyone for $1 
each. 


BATTLEFIELD THOUGHTS 


HON. PETER A. PEYSER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Ralph 
B. Doane of Salem, N.Y., has written 
a poem which I want to call to the at- 
tention of the Members of this House be- 
cause of the circumstances under which 
it was written and because of the great 
sacrifices which Mr. Doane has made for 
his country. 

His poem was written by Mr. Doane 
while aboard ship in the early morning 
hours just preceding the invasion of 
Europe during the Second World War. As 
a result of this invasion Mr. Doane was 
totally disabled with his spine fractured 
in four places. He was 18 years of age 
when this happened. 

Mr. Doane has received international 
recognition for this poem and he has 
now submitted it to the American Revo- 
lution Bicentennial Commission for rec- 
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ognition during our Nation’s anniversary 
celebration. 
BATTLEFIELD THOUGHTS 
(By Ralph B. Doane) 
Tho hand of death is over me, 
I see its palm stretched out, 
And know the thoughts that men have 
known, 
The things they fight about. 


A peaceful home with lawn so green, 
And trees to shade the sun, 

A squeaky swing when night draws near 
As children halt their fun. 

A garden plot where flowers grow 
To show their buds above, 

A hand is there to care for them; 
Men fight for things they love. 


A dusty farm with rows of grain 
And work that must be done. 
A sweating brow still high with hope 
That can compare with none. 
The cows to herd, the wheat to tie, 
Tho grain that must be sown, 
A heart is there to toil beside, 
Men fight for things they own. 


A chapel high upon a hill 
Where cares can all be told, 
A moment’s peace from daily strife 
Away from tears and gold. 
A prayer about a distant friend, 
Or things that one should give, 
A minute then to talk to God; 
Men fight that men may live. 


Though death still stalks my every step 
I know my land is right, 

Although I am on battlefields 
I walk with God tonight. 


NEED FOR ECONOMIC DATA ON 
SPANISH-SPEAKING AMERICANS 


HON. HERMAN BADILLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Speaker, for far 
too many years Spanish-speaking per- 
sons have been denied access to many 
of this country’s institutions and have 
been excluded from the mainstream of 
American life. Mexican-Americans, 
Puerto Ricans, Cubans, Dominicans, and 
other Spanish-speaking Americans have 
not been afforded the opportunity to 
share the benefits of this country on 
the same basis as other citizens and we 
have frequently been prevented from 
fully and equally participating in the 
political, economic, social, and cultural 
life of this Nation. 

However, the time is long past that we 
must endure the second-class status to 
which we have been relegated. The 
unique and special problems of Span- 
ish-speaking Americans can no longer 
be ignored. Our government—Federal, 
State, and municipal—must come to 
grips with the problems of poverty, de- 
privation, poor education and housing, 
and disease with which we are con- 
fronted. Our governmental establish- 
ments must play a more active role in 
identifying the urgent and special needs 
of this country’s approximately 15 mil- 
lion Spanish-speaking citizens. 

If we are to receive our full and fair 
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share of Federal, State, and local aid, 
we must know exactly where we stand— 
especially in the area of unemployment. 
However, routinely collected data on 
Spanish-speaking Americans is gener- 
ally nonexistent and we frequently do 
not receive the proportional share of 
assistance to which we are entitled be- 
cause of these informational gaps and 
the lack of meaningful statistics and 
data. 

In order to correct this situation I am 
today introducing legislation which pro- 
vides that the Department of Labor and 
the Bureau of the Census should compile 
and publish national unemployment 
rates for Spanish-speaking Americans in 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ monthly 
employment report. In addition, this 
resolution calls upon the Departments of 
Labor and Agriculture, in cooperation 
with the Census Bureau, to collect and 
publish statistical data which would fur- 
nish more useful indicators of the social 
and economic condition of Spanish- 
speaking persons in urban and rural 
America. The resolution further stipu- 
lates that the compilation of the unem- 
ployment rates for Spanish-speaking 
persons—which are appreciably higher 
than any other individual group—would 
begin no later than January 1972. 

Companion legislation is being intro- 
duced in the Senate by the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota, Mr. HUMPHREY. 
I commend him for his leadership and 
initiative in this important area. 

The lack of meaningful statistics to 
determine the actual status of Spanish- 
speaking persons—such as data on the 
labor force, total employment and unem- 
ployment, hours and earnings—and to 
ascertain our specific needs in certain 
areas places us at a serious disadvantage. 
The supply of this type of social and 
economic information which this legis- 
lation calls for is essential if the Federal 
Government—as well as other govern- 
mental units—are to properly identify 
and resolve the difficulties encountered 
by the Spanish-speaking community. 
This measure is only a first step but an 
important one in achieving equality. 

I believe the Humphrey-Badillo resolu- 
tion provides for urgently needed infor- 
mation and I am hopeful the Congress 
will take prompt and favorable action 
on it. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN— 
HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
cally practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,600 American prison- 
ers of war and their families. 

How long? 
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THE IMPENDING SHORTAGE OF 
NATURAL GAS 


HON. ROBERT PRICE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
have read with great concern the recent 
accounts in the local newspapers that 
the shortage of natural gas, about which 
the Congress has been repeatedly warned 
over the past 2 years, has finally reached 
the Washington area. The local gas utili- 
ty will no longer accepted new customers 
for any than single residential establish- 
ments. Warnings about the potential gas 
shortage were given to Congress by both 
administration and gas industry spokes- 
men at hearings that were held before 
the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee on November 13 and 14, 1969. 
At that time some local shortages had 
already occurred and it was obvious that 
unless some changes in public policy 
were made that the supply situation 
would worsen and shortages of gas would 
occur in many parts of the Nation. 

Three years ago, for the first time in 
U.S. history the amount of gas discov- 
ered during a year was less than that 
consumed. In 1968 the deficit was 5.5 
trillion cubic feet out of a total demand 
of 19.4 trillion feet. In 1969 this experi- 
ence was repeated and deficit was even 
larger—about 12 trillion feet. Again in 
1970 the reserves fell and reached the 
1959 levels. The reasons for the decline 
in reserves are easily understood. The 
drilling rate for new oil and gas wells 
has declined steadily since 1956. At that 
time over 55,000 wells were drilled per 
year but this has declined steadily until 
in 1969 only 33,000 wells were drilled. 
Without drilling it is impossible to find 
the oil and gas which the geologists tell 
us is locked in the reservoirs beneath 
the on-shore and off-shore lands of this 
Nation. 

In 1969 the Federal Power Commission 
published a study entitled “A Staff Re- 
port on National Gas Supply and De- 
mand.” The study concluded that: 

A major new government-industry pro- 
gram is needed immediately to insure the 
continued growth of natural gas service dur- 
ing the next decade. The program must be 
directed to speeding up the exploitation of 
the natural gas resource base and the devel- 
opment of supplementary gas sources. Basic 
elements for consideration should include: 
exploration incentives; Federal government 
leasing policies both onshore and offshore; 
policies for imports of pipeline natural gas 
and liquefied natural gas; priorities for gas 
use in a short supply situation and Federal 
and private R & D expenditures for syn- 
thetic fuels. 


The report has proved to be all too ac- 
curate with respect to the need for Fed- 
eral action to prevent shortages. The 
shortages, in fact, no longer can be 
avoided. They are upon us and we still 
have not taken action in those areas 
where changes in policy would reduce 
magnitude of the supply problem and 
eventually eliminate it. 
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Why has the drilling rate been reduced 
to these submarginal levels? The FPC 
report estimates that 160,000 feet of new 
wells would have to be drilled in order 
to keep our reserves to production ratio 
from declining further. The actual foot- 
age drilled in 1969 was only 148,000. The 
reasons are clear. Instead of providing 
the incentives for drilling that it was ob- 
vious would be needed to prevent supply 
shortages we continued to price natural 
gas at such low values that it was used 
for purposes for which other fuels could 
have been used. Natural gas was such a 
bargain that it supplanted other more 
costly fuels. Because natural gas is the 
cleanest of the fossil fuels, not only dur- 
ing its use but also during its produc- 
tion, upgrading and transportation that 
demand for it has escalated as fuel con- 
sumers try to meet the newly enacted 
environmental standards. The combina- 
tion of cleanliness and low cost is placing 
a demand on the supply that will not be 
able to be met for a number of years. 

While there are differences among the 
experts as to how much oil and natural 
gas will be found, there is no disagree- 
ment that much of these natural re- 
sources remains in untapped reservoirs. 
It is thought we could at last double our 
known reserves if we provided the right 
incentives to make it attractive for the 
industry to drill and find it. However, 
as long as better investment opportu- 
nities exist elsewhere, the financial com- 
mitment required to locate and utilize 
gas and oil reserves simply will not be 
forthcoming. 

In recognition of our Nation’s ever- 
growing energy needs, plus our increas- 
ing dependence upon oil from the polit- 
ically volatile but strategic Middle East, 
I have introduced several bills in recent 
months to promote the exploration and 
utilization of domestic oil and gas re- 
sources, including a bill to allow oil and 
gas operators at 12.5 percent annual tax 
credit over a 10-year period to offset ex- 
penditures made for exploring or de- 
veloping new domestic oil and gas re- 
serves; a similar tax credit to those who 
develop a deposit of oil or gas on a sec- 
ondary recovery basis; and a bill to de- 
regulate the price of natural gas at the 
wellhead. 

Mr. Speaker, since we have recently 
followed a policy which has effectively 
discouraged oil and gas exploration 
thereby resulting in impending short- 
ages of these vital fuel resources, we 
must make new efforts to extend our 
indigenous resources to supply the de- 
mands of our citizens. 


A TRIBUTE TO HAROLD E. 
CHANDLER 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 
Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, when- 


ever personalities of the labor movement 
are discussed in Los Angeles, the name 
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of Harold E. Chandler comes immedi- 
ately to the forefront. 

The late Harold Chandler was a leader 
in the trade union movement. He was a 
crusader and a champion for the rights 
of the rank and file members. He had an 
immeasurable and intense dislike for 
those in the movement who did not re- 
gard those in the lower ranks with the 
same respect as those in the upper eche- 
lons. He clearly demonstrated this while 
serving as a vice president of the AFL- 
CIO Laundry and Dry Cleaning Interna- 
tional Union and as secretary-treasurer 
of Local 52 of that union. 

Harold’s life was the trade union move- 
ment. His membership dated from his 
high school days when he was employed 
as a dry cleaner in Troy Laundry shortly 
after he moved to Los Angeles in 1946. 
During his long service as a union mem- 
ber he held many positions of trust and 
responsibility, including service as a 
member of the executive board, business 
representative, recording secretary, vice 
president, president, and as vice presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles County Federa- 
tion of Labor, AFL-CIO. 

Though he devoted many hours to his 
union responsibilities, he still found time 
to participate in numerous community 
activities, and to enjoy his hobbies of bil- 
liards, fishing, and other sports. 

He served on the executive board of 
the Los Angeles NAACP, participating 
diligently in the struggle of black people 
for equal rights. He also maintained 
membership in such organizations as 
Men of Tomorrow, the Urban League, 
William Nickerson Lodge-Masons, Watts 
Labor Community Action Committee, 
ACLU, Los Angeles County District At- 
torney’s Advisory Committee, and the 
Crenshaw United Methodist Church. 

Harold Chandler was born August 13, 
1921 in Georgia and died in Los Angeles 
on August 28, 1971 at the premature age 
of 50. He is survived by his wife, Myrlee, 
two daughters, Harolyn Chandler and 
Madelyn Willis, a granddaughter, Alisa 
Willis, five sisters, one brother, and a host 
of devoted friends. 

His passing leaves an unfillable void 
among those stalwart warriors in the bat- 
tle for a better world for all people, but 
his life and works stand tall as an exam- 
ple to be emulated by those who will en- 
deavor to carry on in the fight to achieve 
that goal. 


KGTF WEEK IN GUAM 


HON. PHILLIP BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, KGTF, 
Guam ’s public television channel, began 
its second year of service to the commu- 
nity last week. As one of the more than 
200 stations served by the Public Broad- 
casting Service, KGTF provides the citi- 
zens of Guam with excellent programing 
in the arts, public affairs, and education. 
In recognition of the station’s service 
to Guam, Gov. Carlos G. Comacho, 
proclaimed last week KGTF Week. 
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KGTF and the Public Broadcasting Serv- 
ice are to be commended, and I call the 
attention of my colleagues to Governor 
Comacho’s resolution: 


Whereas, in the United States, the 211 
stations comprising television’s educational 
network, Public Broadcasting Service, have 
just launched another season designed to 
provide a “New Face of Television,” and 

Whereas, Guam’s Public Broadcasting Sta- 
tion, KGTF, Channel 12, is beginning its sec- 
ond year of service to the community; and 

Whereas, KGTF has captivated the young- 
sters with such Public Broadcasting Service 
offerings as “Sesame Street” and “‘Misterogers’ 
Neighborhood” and has begun to broadcast 
educational programs to elementary schools; 
and 

Whereas, KGTF can only become a source 
of greater community interest and involve- 
ment along cultural, informational, and edu- 
cational lines as it increases its coverage and 
expands its broadcasting schedule aimed at 
both civilians and adults; 

Now, therefore, I, Carlos G. Comacho, Gov- 
ernor of Guam, by virtue of the authority 
vested in me by the Organic Act of Guam, 
as amended, do hereby proclaim the week of 
November 7-13 as KGTF Week in the Terri- 
tory of Guam, I urge everyone to rec- 
ognize KGTF as Guam’s Public Broadcast 
station, capable of enhancing the teaching- 
learning process in schools through carefully 
scheduled educational programs, and capable 
of providing a diversity of stimulating of- 
ferings providing both pleasure and satis- 
faction for all. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the Great Seal of Guam to 
be affixed in the City of Agana, this 2nd day 
of November, in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred and seventy-one. 


REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN JACK 
McDONALD 


HON. JACK H. McDONALD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. McDONALD of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, as I noted yesterday, the prob- 
lem of illegal immigration into the Unit- 
ed States has had little attention. Its ef- 
fect on our unemployment situation has 
gone virtually unnoticed. 

Richard Starnes of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers has been doing a 
commendable job of public service re- 
porting in trying to focus attention on 
this issue. 

Yesterday, I placed in the Recorp an 
article and column by Mr. Starnes de- 
scribing the impact of illegal immigra- 
tion on the American economy, particu- 
larly where it concerns jobs and public 
welfare. 

In another article, published in yes- 
terday’s Washington Daily News, Mr. 
Starnes explores another critical aspect 
of the problem: the fact that illegal im- 
migrants are sending home $1 billion a 
year, further aggravating the Nation's 
balance-of-payments woes. 

I commend this article to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS DRAIN—MIGRANTS 

Export $1 BILLION A YEAR 
(By Richard Starnes) 
Illegal immigrants working in the United 


States are estimated to be sending home more 
than $1 billion a year—and aggravating the 
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nation’s balance of payments problem, de- 
scribed today as the worst in U.S. history. 

There is no accurate count of the number 
of illegal aliens. But a House Judiciary sub- 
committee on immigration estimated last 
month that there may be as many as two 
million. 

The U.S. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service refuses to put a figure on the number 
of aliens who have eluded its nets. But vet- 
eran INS officers have offered a rule-of-thumb 
estimate of 1.8 million. 

Whatever the total it is considerable. In 
the 12 months ending last June 30 some 
412,000 illegal immigrants were shipped out 
of the country and about 200,000 more were 
detected but permitted to remain here tem- 
porarily. 

WORK AND SEND MONEY 

Talks with INS enforcement officials give 
this picture of the economic impact of illegal 
immigration: 

Almost all of them work. Of those who are 
apprehended 95 to 98 per cent are employed, 
either full- or part-time. 

A random sampling of 100 illegal immi- 
grants rounded up in the District area 
showed their average earnings were $5,200 a 
year, of which about $1,000 was sent to kin in 
the alien’s native land. 

Eighteen Chinese “illegals” picked up in 
the Norfolk, Va., area over a 12-month period 
showed average earnings of $7,200. And each 
had sent sums varying from $2,000 to $4,000 
to relatives overseas. 

There has been no systematic nationwide 
study of the economic problems created by 
illegal immigrants. But a spokesman for the 
National Council of Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service locals (an affiliate of the 
American Federation of Government Employ- 
es) says INS enforcement personnel feel 
$1,000 a year is a rock-bottom estimate 
of the sum the average illegal immigrant 
sends home in a year. 

The union, which claims to represent 5,000 
of INS' 6,900 employes, is bitterly critical 
of the agency administration. It disputes INS 
statistics, insists U.S. borders are woefully 
undermanned, and charges that morale 
among immigration personnel is at shoe-top 
level. 

“An illegal alien who does not work is very 
rare,” says Lee G. Cremer, president of the 
national council. “That's what they come here 
for in the first place. And almost without ex- 
ception they send money home regularly.” 


EXCEEDS $1 BILLION 


If somewhere between one and two million 
illegal aliens are employed in this country, 
and if it is assumed the average amount each 
returns to his homeland is about $1,000, then 
the total outflow of cash from this source 
is well in excess of $1 billion. 

Basic to the disagreement between union 
and officialdom at INS is a dispute on the 
best means of keeping illegal aliens out. 
The union says the INS budget (currently 
around $130 million annually) should be 
doubled to improve enforcement. 

INS, which is a branch of the Justice De- 
partment, continues to resist growing pres- 
sure to add significantly to its enforcement 
staff, however. Instead, immigration officials 
say they are pushing for adoption of a law 
to bar the hiring of illegal immigrants. 


PENSIONS AND POLITICS 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 
Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, the so- 


called Crane amendment to the Hays- 
Abbitt bill (H.R. 11060) has been de- 
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scribed by the AFL-CIO as “patently 
antilabor” and “prohibiting all union ac- 
tivity financed by Treasury money con- 
nected in any way with Federal elec- 
tions.” 

In fact, Mr. Speaker, the Crane 
amendment does no such thing. What 
the Crane amendment does is prohibit 
the use of any dues, fees, or assessments 
which are a requirement for member- 
ship in a national bank, corporation, or 
labor organization from being spent for 
a political purpose. 

The Crane amendment does prevent 
the kind of extortion which was so ably 
revealed by the prize-winning reporter, 
Jerry Landauer, of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal in that newspaper on November 15, 
1971. 

Mr. Landauer’s article exposes the 
corruption and coercion which is in- 
volved in the Marine Engineers Benefit 
Association’s pension fund. The MEBA 
is a constituent unit of the AFL-CIO. 
They finance their political activities by 
compulsory assessments of $10 a month 
from retired members and widows of 
members and, according to Mr. Land- 
auer’s article, virtually extorting this 
money from these members before pro- 
viding them with the remainder of their 
pensions. I insert his article in the 
Recorp at this time: 

PENSIONS AND Po.trics: How ONE UNION 
Gets RETIREES TO FUND CAMPAIGNS 
(By Jerry Landauer) 

For half his lifetime, 73-year-old James 
Green has been a union man, proud of his 
membership in the Marine Engineers Benefi- 
cial Association, AFL-CIO. He’s retired now, 
living in Baltimore and drawing a union pen- 
son of $315 a month. “Things are getting kind 
of tough,” he reflects. Yet along with nearly 
2,000 other pensioners he grudgingly gives his 
union $10 every month, “to help them out.” 

The Marine Engineers, or MEBA, is not a 
union that seems in need of help. It collects 
initiation fees of $1,000 from young men 
wanting to join, and it can afford to pay 
President Jesse Calhoon a $75,000 salary. 

But MEBA lacks a membership willing to 
give generously to the union's political fund. 
So, to compensate for stinginess among sea- 
going engineers, it leans on pensioners who 
can’t so easily elude the political collectors— 
and at times leans on deceased members’ 
widows, too. 

Supposedly, the retirees are all donating 
voluntarily, as federal law requires. But be- 
cause the union controls pension payments, a 
member applying for retirement thinks twice 
before refusing to contribute. Once a pen- 
sioner has agreed to give, the union makes 
sure he doesn’t forget; it deducts the $10 
contributions from the monthly retirement 
checks it sends out. 

In most cases, the oldsters supplying po- 
litical dollars don"t know where their money 
is going. “I didn’t know it was for politics,” 
says Jimmy Green. 

HELP FOR SENATOR FONG 

The union’s retired men are supplying more 
than $250,000 this year, mostly for campaign 
contributions to help AFL-CIO President 
George Meany reelect labor’s friends and fight 
political battles such as the one brewing in 
Congress to compel payment of pre-freeze 
wage boosts. Collectively, MEBA's pensioners 
constitute the chief financial backers of the 
campaign-giving operation of the AFL-CIO’s 
Committee on Political Education, the fed- 
eration’s political-action arm. 

Last year this union of only 13,000 mem- 
bers managed to send campaign checks to 
more than 120 candidates for Congress. The 
individual amounts ranged up to $6,250, 
which went to GOP Sen. Hiram Fong of 
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Hawaii; the union brass bought 25 tickets 
at $250 apiece to a fund-raising event for 
Mr. Fong at New York City’s Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. 

In all, the Marine Engineers spent $450,000 
for political purposes last year, displacing the 
Seafarers International Union at the spear- 
head of a $1 million-a-year drive by maritime 
labor to expand subsidies for the U.S. mer- 
chant marine. (Just 11 Representatives op- 
posed a $506 million maritime subsidy bill for 
this fiscal year; Senators authorized the 
money without a roll-call). And only two 
unions in any field, the 1.3 million-member 
United Auto Workers and the 455,000-mem- 
ber International Ladies Garment Workers, 
reported raising more for national politics 
last year than MEBA. 

The bulk of MEBA'’s money—$224,617— 
came from 1,750 or so pensioners giving as 
much as $170 each to the Marine Engineers 
Beneficial Association Retirees Group, an un- 
informatively title outfit that’s actually a 
political fund, Pensioner Jimmy Green was 
among 1,535 men who gave precisely $120 
each, in 12 installments of $10. As the money 
rolled in, the retirees group transferred $201,- 
000, in eight installments, to Mr. Meany’s 
COPE. No other union's fund came close to 
matching this big gift. 


I’M NOT TALKING ABOUT THAT STUFF 


MEBA’s massive political fund-raising is 
known only to a few labor insiders. President 
Calhoon won’t answer questions about any 
aspect of the union’s fund-raising or political 
spending. “I'm not going to talk about that 
stuff,” his public relations counselor quotes 
him as saying. And though the tactics used 
seem questionable to some, union chieftains 
appear confident that no government agency 
will act to break up their collection scheme. 
So far, certainly, the Justice Department has 
made no effort to determine how this little 
union has raised so much political cash. 

The union has been careful, however, to 
avoid infringing certain legal prohibitions. 
The retirees fund is set up as an independent 
entity, separate and distinct from the union. 
If it were admittedly part of MEBA, the fund 
couldn't donate to candidates for President, 
Senator or Representative, either directly or 
through COPE; unions and corporations 
can’t legally contribute members’ dues or 
shareholders’ assets to campaigns for federal 
offices. 

Apparently to give the appearance of in- 
dependence, the retirees fund recently moved 
from MEBA headquarters near the New York 
waterfront to a small office in Washington, 
and to preserve that appearance the union 
shields the fund’s five trustees from inter- 
viewers; though their names are known, the 
vnion refuses even to tell where they live. 
“This information isn't secret,” President 
Calhoon’s publicist explains. “It’s just not 
available to the press.” 


MR. CALHOON AND MR. GREEN 


What is available, though, is the record of 
poltiical donations; by law, in reports to the 
clerk of the House of Representatives, a polit- 
ical treasurer must identify the source of all 
donations exceeding $100. These reports show, 
among other things, that MEBA’s pensioners 
are giving more than are most of the union’s 
highly paid brass. 

President Calhoon, for one, isn’t listed 
among the donors to separate, straightfor- 
wardly named political kitties sponsored by 
each of the two districts constituting the Na- 
tional Marine Engineers union. His salary last 
year exceeded $60,000, plus $15,473 in “retro- 
active pay.” Vice President Charles A. Black 
(1970 salary: $68,851) parted with $120 for 
politics, not one dime more than pensioner 
Jimmy Green (1970 retirement income from 
the union: $3,780). 

Moreover, the union’s collectors rarely 
seem to tap themselves. John F. Brady, secre- 
tary of MEBA District 2 in Brooklyn (salary: 
$28,620) and treasurer of the district’s poli- 
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tical fund, listed no donations above $100 
in his reports to the clerk of the House, not 
even from district president Raymond Mc- 
Kay (salary: $43,112 plus $20,671 for ex- 
penses). But Mr. Brady has on occasion col- 
lected more than $100 from widows whose 
dead husbands failed to pay political ‘““volun- 
taries,” as the union calls them, on time. 

Among several cases that can be docu- 
mented, Mr. Brady in 1969 collected $705 
partly for his political fund and partly to pay 
union assessments, from Lorraine Clark, a 
widow in Oshkosh, Wis. He even issued a re- 
ceipts—for political gifts that must by law 
be voluntary—in the name of her late hus- 
band, Otto Clark, a MEBA man who died 
months before. 

In the same year, Mr. Brady required 
Jeanne R. Crehan of Kenmore, N.Y., to sign 
over a $325 check to the union before she 
could receive survivor’s benefits following her 
husband's death. “Please have Mrs. Crehan 
sign this check and return it to the office,” 
he instructed. The written reason: “Mr. Cre- 
han didn’t pay any voluntaries, and the $325 
check represents voluntaries of $65 per year 
for the years 1964 through 1968 inclusive.” 

A SONG AND DANCE 

Indeed, if voluntary means informed con- 
sent, no more than a small fraction of the 
union’s vast political income can be so re- 
garded. George Birmingham of Baltimore, an 
alert 81-year-old, does know that he’s giving 
“to politicians who vote the way our lob- 
byists want them to.” But talks with dozens 
of donating pensioners suggest that most 
don't know the political purpose. 

Lawrence Henkel of Baltimore believes his 
annual $120 gift “pays for our doctors.” Lionel 
Brown of Brooklyn assumes he’s giving to 
some welfare fund: “I’m a union man and I 
listened to what they told me,” he says. 
George Wansor of New York says he’s donat- 
ing “because the union came to me with a 
song and dance about hiring a lawyer to take 
care of our pensions.” John E. Palmer, a pen- 
sioner in the Bronx, believes he’s helping to 
buy eyeglasses or finance clinic care for other 
men; “It’s got nothing at all to do with 
politics,” he feels sure, 

Some fraction of the retirees fund’s ex- 
penditures ($30,560 of $294,312 last year) is 
indeed devoted to what the fund calls “non- 
political purposes.” But these purposes in- 
clude large fees to friendly Senators who 
travel frequently to Baltimore for short 
speeches. In one six-month period, four Sen- 
ators each earned fees (the largest, $2,500, 
went to Democrat Gale McGee of Wyoming) 
for imparting knowledge about maritime 
matters in brief talks to recruits at MEBA’s 
training school there; delivery of just 905 
words yielded $2,000 for Maryland Republican 
Charles Mathias. 


MEANWHILE, BACK AT THE SEAFARERS 


While the MEBA chiefs won't talk about 
their politicking, inside sources say they seem 
confident that the union’s collection methods 
can withstand legal attacks. This confidence 
could be based on the respectful treatment 
that Congressmen and ranking Nixon men are 
still giving the Seafarers International Union, 
even though that union’s political activities 
have run afoul of the law. 

In June 1970, the Justice Department won 
indictment of the Seafarers on 17 counts of 
conspiring to violate the election laws, Among 
other things, the indictment alleged that 
foreign seamen were paying into that union’s 
political fund (1970 receipts: $344,905) for 
the right to work aboard higher-paying U.S.- 
flag ships. 

The union has denied the charges. In any 
case, all sorts of things have happened since 
the indictment to keep the Seafarers happy. 
Lawmakers authorized $475,000 to dredge a 
channel leading to the Seafarers training 
base at Piney Point, Md. More recently, a 
galaxy of big names—House Speaker Carl Al- 
bert, House GOP Leader Gerald Ford, Sen. 
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Ted Kennedy, presidential aspirant Henry 
Jackson, Commerce Secretary Maurice Stans 
(President Nixon's chief 1968 fund-raiser) — 
all appeared at the Seafarers annual con- 
vention to embrace the union leadership or, 
in the words of Maritime Administrator 
Andrew Gibson, to praise it “for proving that 
labor unions are looking ahead for the wel- 
fare of the working man.” 


AMERICAN OIL LEADS THE WAY IN 
SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 


HON. JAMES M. COLLINS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
American Oil has been recognized by 
Petroleum Engineer as a pacesetter in 
conservation of our country’s vital nat- 
ural resources. American Oil received a 
first-place rating in the publishing com- 
pany’s environmental control develop- 
ment program for its aerated lagoons for 
treatment of industrial wastes and 
sewage. 

We are proud that American Oil and 
the entire petroleum industry are con- 
tinuing to develop new methods of pro- 
tecting America against pollution. We 
also salute Petroleum Engineer for its 
program which makes available to the 
rest of the petroleum industry the inno- 
vations of companies such as American 
Oil, in hopes that other companies will 
follow their lead in making pollution in 
America a thing of the past. 

The award to American Oil reads: 


Aerated lagoons have become increasingly 
popular for treatment of industrial wastes 
and domestic sewage because of their relia- 
bility, simplicity, ruggedness, versatility and 
adaptability. 

To improve quality and aesthetic charac- 
teristics of the effluent from aerated lagoons 
treating refinery process waste water, Amer- 
ican Oil Co. conducted an extensive pilot 
plant program investigating several chemical 
coagulation and filtration or air flotation 
combination treatment processes. 

Results indicated that a process comprised 
of chemical coagulation and filtration in a 
mixed-media filter would improve the aes- 
thetic characteristics of the effluent while 
providing quality consistent with normal ex- 
pectations for tertiary treatment. 

Such a process was installed to treat 1400 
gpm of aerated lagoon effluent at American’s 
Yorktown, Va. refinery, and has been in op- 
eration since June, A study of the new fa- 
cility is being partially financed by a research 
and development grant from the Water 
Quality Office of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. 

As modified by American’s research depart- 
ment, the process consists of a simple gravity 
filter plus ancillary facilities which include 
chemical addition and filter backwash equip- 
ment. The filter itself is a three media bed 
held in a concrete tank and supported by a 
porous bottom grid. 

The media materials, anthracite coal, silica 
sand and garnet, are arranged according to 
size and density, resulting in a filter bed with 
decreasing interstitial spacing with depth. 
Such an arrangement is the reverse of that 
encountered in conventional single media 
filters and allows indepth filtration for more 
effective utilization of the bed volume. 

Aluminum sulfate is added to the waste 
water stream as a primary coagulant imme- 
diately prior to the filtration step. Coagula- 
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tion and flocculation of suspended solids take 
place within the filter bed where flocculated 
material is retained. 

Material accumulated in the filter bed is 
removed by backwashing the filter auto- 
matically when pressure drop across the bed 
reaches a predetermined value. Solids, mainly 
biological cell material, are returned to the 
aerated lagoon to further enhance biological 
oxidation of dissolved contaminants. 

Limited data obtained to date indicate that 
effluent quality targets for biochemical oxy- 
gen demand, suspended solids, oil and 
turbidity are all being met or exceeded, 
American says. Typical removal efficiencies 
experienced to date are biochemical oxygen 
demand—45%, suspended solids—90%, oil— 
60%, and turbidity—90+ %. 


SPEAKER CARL ALBERT CALLS FOR 
A PROGRAM OF ACCELERATED 
RURAL DEVELOPMENT, AND STEPS 
TO STIMULATE THE ECONOMY 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I was most impressed with the excellent 
speech which was delivered recently by 
Speaker CARL ALBERT at the American 
Petroleum Institute in San Francisco, 
Calif. 

I was especially interested in his re- 
view of the plight of our urban areas and 
in the Speaker’s call for an accelerated 
program of rural development to strike 
at the roots of this problem—the con- 
tinuing migration from rural to urban 
areas, and of the need for a program of 
rural development. 

Because of the excellence of this ad- 
dress I insert the full text of Speaker 
ALBERT’s address in the RECORD. 

The speech follows: 


SPEECH OF REPRESENTATIVE CARL ALBERT 


It is a great honor to be on your program. 
Your organization is not only a major factor 
in the great industry to which it is orlented; 
it is also an important arm of the great 
American economy, the very heart and soul 
of which are tied to ever-increasing demands 
for sources of energy. 

I am proud of the contributions which the 
petroleum industry has made to this nation. 
I am proud that I come from a great petro- 
leum State, and of the leadership it has given 
to the production and development of the 
petroleum industry around the world. 

I do not need to tell you how important 
this industry is to my own constituency. 
Nearly one-half of the gas and one-third of 
the oll produced In Oklahoma are produced 
in my Congressional District. 

Your industry and the nation have moved 
into the last third of the 20th century. It 
might be profitable for us to reflect together 
on how critical these times are for the qual- 
ity of life on this planet for future genera- 
tions. 

Change is sweeping the earth at a breath- 
taking rate. Old patterns of living, the stable 
institutions, the traditions and customs 
which charted the course of our lives a few 
decades ago, are slipping away. The onward 
rush of technology—the stunning advances 
in communication and transportation— 
threaten to make the world we know obso- 
Tete. 

Our challenge is to find ways to control 
and channel the forces of change, to dedi- 
cate our ingenuity, our foresight, and our 
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wisdom to the enhancement of the life of all 
mankind. The task before us is urgent, the 
sands of time running out. 

Incredible as it may seem, we are systemati- 
cally destroying the very elements of life 
from which we draw our breath and our sus- 
tenance. Unthinkable as it is, we go on wag- 
ing destructive wars that solve none of our 
problems but instead degrade the species and 
the very quality of life on earth. We have 
learned to go to the moon but have not yet 
explored in full the possibilities for life on 
earth. 

We are warned, most aptly I believe, that 
man has ceased to be a community dweller in 
this mass society and has lost the affinity 
with neighborhood that at once provides 
identity and identification. More than three- 
forths of all Americans are living on two 
percent of our available space, and by the 
turn of the century, there will be more than 
300 million of us crammed into three teming 
metropolitan belts. 

The effect of crowded urban life on the 
behavior of people is readily observable. Every 
form of crime, violence, and social dislocation 
is intensified. Paradox that it may seem, life 
is de-humanized under the weight of too 
many people, and the roots are laid for the 
alienation that has become the hallmark of 
the American psyche, to be reflected in our 
arts and our social criticism. 

I need not recite in detail the tragedy that 
life in the inner cities has become. It is an 
all-too familiar story. We have attempted 
remedies—urban renewal, manpower train- 
ing, community action, legal services—but 
each of these is a finger in the dike. Just as 
we have learned to divert rivers from their 
course to the service of long-range human 
goals, so we must face up to the need for a 
planned population dispersal to halt the in- 
migration which has made our great cities 
unlivable and unmanageable. 

We attack a disease not in its symptoms 
but at its roots. And one of the roots is the 
fact that much of the proliferation of urban 
America over the last fifteen years has been 
the direct result of rural migration. 

The simple truth is that rural America is in 
a state of disastrous decline. Across the 
breadth of this land abandoned farmhouses, 
shuttered storefronts, and decaying towns 
tell the sad story. One of every four rural 
dwellers lives in poverty today. Sixty percent 
of the inadequate housing in this nation is 
rural. More than 30,000 small towns have no 
water system, and 32,000 communities are 
without adequate waste disposal. Rural 
schools lack libraries, laboratories, and other 
facilities for quality education. Doctors are 
woefully scarce. Hospitals are antiquated and 
understaffed. 

The spectre of unemployment, exceeding 
eighteen percent of the workforce in many 
areas, is the real clue to the decline of small- 
town America. While we have concentrated 
our efforts on the more publicized problems 
of the burgeoning cities, we have failed to 
provide any suitable alternative to urban life. 

Today unemployment and welfare case 
loads are proportionately higher in the coun- 
try than in the city and create insoluble 
problems where there is no growing tax base. 
The fourteen million poor in rural America 
are more than half of the nation’s disadvan- 
taged, and we will find no satisfactory solu- 
tion to urban poverty so long as we ignore 
its counterpart beyond the city limits. 

Simply put, we need opportunity in the 
country as badly as we do in the city, per- 
haps even more, for without it we cannot 
hope to stem migration into our urban cen- 
ters. This means attracting industry. Once 
we make it economically feasible for industry 
to locate where the availability of manpower, 
energy supplies, and natural resources has 
not been enough to overcome the lack of 
transportation, we begin a desirable reversal 
of our demographic pattern. 

Waterway development in my own part of 
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the country—largely financed by the Federal 
government—is providing dramatic progress 
in that direction. Tax incentives, rural credit 
programs, development of waste disposal and 
water systems, wildlife development, and 
recreation are all tools at our disposal for 
the urgent task of revitalizing life in the 
great reaches of the land beyond metropoli- 
tan America. 

I am also concerned that our hopes for the 
future will not be realized unless we turn our 
energies to the transformation of our lagging 
economy. It is my belief that we have failed 
woefully to apply our ingenuity to the inte- 
gration of human needs with the imperatives 
of an increasingly technological industrial 
base as we approach the 21st century. 

The natural flux of the marketplace has 
simply not provided jobs for men and men 
for jobs in a satisfactory way. With five mil- 
lion Americans suffering the tragedy of un- 
employment month in and month out, we are 
scarcely prepared for the projected addition 
of twenty million new workers to the labor 
force in the coming decade. While we have 
partially committed ourselves to government 
as the employer of last resort, we need other 
more permanent solutions—intensive retrain- 
ing programs, incentives for industry to de- 
centralize, experimentation with a shorter 
workweek, and long-range plans for economic 
conversion to reverse the disastrous loss of 
scientific and technical expertise from our 
aerospace and defense industries. 

The professional and technical occupations 
are the fastest growing in America. Yet this 
summer some 75,000 scientists and engi- 
neers—five percent of the 1.2 million total— 
were jobless, and forecasts of 200,000 without 
work by year’s end have been made. The 
winding down of the Vietnam war and suc- 
cessful arms limitation agreements threaten 
to accelerate the trend. 

The distressing fact is that industries 
which have for years been dependent on 
aerospace and defense contracts are not pre- 
paring for conversion of their plant and per- 
sonnel to the great range of civilian needs 
of the future. These companies, which have 
been highly successful in bringing together 
unique combinations of managerial and 
technical skills, could now be looking to 
other flelds—low-cost housing, mass transit, 
pollution control, environmental planning, 
oceanic research, population distribution, 
health care, and public education, to name a 
few of the most important. 

A massive government-industry partner- 
ship is mandated to undo the severe dislo- 
cation being caused by the transition in our 
economy. A program like this could be the 
key to the massive unemployment problem 
afflicting our country today. Every engineer 
put to work creates at least ten jobs in his 
wake, and an expansion of our minimal in- 
dustrial participation in fields such as those 
I have enumerated could also provide the 
stimulation our lagging economy so badly 
needs, 

Surely our hopes for the future are tied 
to the full utilization of our capacities and 
the full development of each individual to 
the limits of his potential. We cannot afford 
the idling of one-fourth of our industry, and 
the joblessness that follows. Inflation is only 
one facet of the overall problem, and a sus- 
picion that the new economic policy will be 
neither stimulative nor creative of sufficient 
new jobs is reflected in the current uncer- 
tainty afflicting the country. 

Consumers are not spending, capital spend- 
ing by business remains low, and the decline 
of the stock market has been precipitous. I 
quite frankly do not believe we are on the 
road to satisfactory economic recovery yet, 
and while in the main the Congress is co- 
operating with the Administration in the im- 
plementation of wage and price restraints 
that we have so long been urging as part of 
the solution, I fear that we will find it neces- 
sary in the months ahead to devise more 
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stimulative measures to get the economy 
moving. 

The depth of our economic problem was re- 
flected in the President's drastic attempt to 
reverse our deteriorating international trade 
picture. Faced with our first foreign trade 
balance of payments deficit in this century, 
and increasing uneasiness abroad over the 
stability of the dollar, the Administration’s 
heavy-handed response could well trigger a 
trade war similar to ones in the past that 
have brought with them world-wide reces- 
sion. If other nations’ threats of retaliation 
are carried through, the import surcharge 
may blow up in our faces. It is unfortunate 
that our blunderbuss program has hit old 
friends and trading partners with the same 
force as the economic competitors it was 
aimed at. 

Surely a little give on our part is due. An 
agreement to raise the price of gold, for ex- 
ample, would not cause us long-range dam- 
age and could serve as a symbol of our will- 
ingness to make some of the sacrifices neces- 
sary to solve our own problems, It might be 
morally justifiable to call in 1.0.U.’s from 
trading partners, but it is unrealistic to ex- 
pect them to shoulder the entire weight of 
our dilemma. We must keep in mind that 
whatever dislocations we are asking them to 
absorb in our behalf—devaluation, inflation, 
import surpluses in their own countries—are 
political liabilities for the party in power 
and could easily lead to their demise. Diplo- 
macy is essential in this crisis, and the bludg- 
eon simply will not do, 

We must acknowledge that new forces 
are abroad in the world that we have to 
become accustomed to. Among them are the 
emergence of Japan and Germany as eco- 
nomic superpowers, the new muscle of the 
Common Market, the recent awarding of a 
United Nations seat to mainland China, 

What has become most clear is our in- 
ability to control events. This may be for 
the good, for it places a higher premium on 
skillful diplomacy and reduces the tendency 
to resort to the threat of force, which all too 
often has been a prelude to war. We need not 
despair to learn we are not omnipotent. But 
we need to stop acting as if we believe we 
are. 

We have learned to live in a world in which 
the nuclear standoff between ourselves and 
Russia has created not a reign of terror but 
rather a strange sort of stability. The same 
could be true with China. We must look be- 
hind the revolutionary rhetoric to determine 
what this backward nation’s real needs are, 
and I predict—or at least I hope—that its 
evident eagerness to join the world organiza- 
tion foreshadows that it will be a consider- 
ably less belligerent member than expected. 

I was of course disappointed at the expul- 
sion of our Taiwan allies. Besides my dis- 
pleasure at this summary treatment of a 
longtime friend, I do not like the establish- 
ment of such a precedent in a world body 
necessarily predicated on universality if it is 
to have a chance to accomplish its aims. But 
if we are going to be a part of the community 
of nations in which we expect others to abide 
by the votes of the majority, we cannot walk 
away from an action we do not like as a 
petulant child would do. 

The United Nations was not founded as an 
instrument of American policy. Nor does the 
admission of mainland China make it a tool 
of worldwide Communism as some haye 
charged in the heat of the moment, Belgium, 
Holland, England, France, Ireland, Italy, 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and Canada re- 
jected our two-China stand, and it is hard 
to believe that a list including such democ- 
racies and allies as these would align them- 
selves against the forces of freedom. 

The simple truth is that a majority of the 
nations of the world—many of them already 
engaged in trade and diplomatic relations 
with Peking—were no longer willing to go 
on pretending that the future could be made 
secure with one-fourth of the world’s peo- 
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ple unexposed to the persuasion and pres- 
sures of our only international forum. A de- 
pating society it is, as some of its severest 
critics aver, but how much more civilized to 
thrash out international disputes through 
words rather than bullets! 

I sincerely believe that the deep yearning 
for peace, so evident across the breadth of 
America today, mandates a continuing quest 
in every bilateral and multilateral forum 
available. The true test of our fitness for 
international leadership lies in the days and 
months ahead. 

And in addition to the overriding issue of 
war and peace, we are confronted with a 
growing range of problems that are of mul- 
tinational concern rather than ours alone. 
The international drug traffic, pollution of 
the atmosphere and oceans, the exploration 
of space—all, like peace, affect nations with- 
out regard for boundaries. The days when 
we could retreat comfortably into isolation 
are long gone. We must now face up to real- 
ity and gird ourselves for the challenge of 
living and competing in a transformed world. 

The new realities impinging on our lives 
are not the concern of government alone. 
Citizen-action groups are mobilizing and 
participating in the political process in un- 
precedented numbers. Their effectiveness is 
demonstrated in court decisions and in the 
shaping of public-interest legislation. 

The new public concern being demon- 
strated by American corporations fits into 
this picture. There has been in recent months 
a gratifying involvement of businessmen in 
community affairs, an involvement that is 
not based on self-interest but a deeper con- 
viction that our fates are all intertwined for 
better or worse in a rapidly contracting 
world. 

Such signs portend that we will not let 
the future overtake us. We are aware of the 
problems and prepared to accept the chal- 
lenge. 

We know we need reform of institutions, 
the reallocation of resources, the rearranging 
of priorities. 

We are attempting to broaden our political 
life and bring government closer to the 
people. 

A broad-based partnership is forming, and 
this joining of hands between government, 
business, and the public bodes well for our 
future. Such an alliance can be the en- 
ergizing force in the restructuring of the 
American community—for liveability, 
breathing space, healthy environment, 
wholesome recreation, decent housing, qual- 
ity schooling, and a life of abundance at work 
and at leisure. The face of our world is 
changing, and I have confidence that we 
have the will, the wisdom, and the capacity 
to shape it to accord to our own vision of the 
future. 


LATIN AMERICANS SUPPORT 
LATF PROGRAM 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I am hon- 
ored to have served for the past 3 years 
as a member of the National Advisory 
Board of the Latin American teaching 
fellowships program, Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy, Tufts University. I 
note with interest that my distinguished 
colleagues in the Congress, the gentle- 
men from Massachusetts (Mr. Macpon- 
ALD and Mr. Morse), the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Fascett), the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javits), and the Senator 
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from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) are also sup- 
porting the LATF program by serving 
actively as members of the Board. 

I would like to place in the Recorp, 
for the benefit of my fellow Members and 
all others interested in U.S. relations 
with Latin America, a copy of the Octo- 
ber 25, 1971, letter I received from Lic. 
Jorge Gonzalez Chavez, director of aca- 
demic programs at Mexico’s distin- 
guished Instituto Tecnologico Autonomo. 

Lic. Chavez’s letter is particularly 
timely since there is today great concern 
within our Nation concerning our foreign 
assistance programs. The letter strongly 
suggests that foreign aid programs—and 
I believe this applies to all programs, 
governmental, private, and mixed—must 
interact with local institutions in a plan 
that has been defined by the local insti- 
tution and which is implemented under 
their direction. This approach has been 
the hallmark of the innovative Tufts’ 
program. It is worth noting that while 
many programs in Latin America have 
been cut back, the LATF program has 
been expanded by 550 percent during the 
last 3 years. 

I am pleased that two of my constitu- 
ents are currently participating in this 
unique program. Mrs. Kathy Schminsky 
of Minneapolis is teaching at the Uni- 
versidad de Simon Bolivar, the splendid 
new university in Venezuela. In the short 
space of 3 years this institution has es- 
tablished itself as one of the foremost 
centers of scientific and technological 
studies in South America. 

Mr. Gary Maybarduk, also of Minne- 
apolis, will begin his 3-year assignment 
with LATF next month. 

Our foreign assistance effort is at a 
crossroad. As we consider which path we 
will follow, we must look carefully at 
those privately developed and sponsored 
programs that have succeeded so bril- 
liantly. We can learn much from them. 

Two programs, both out of Boston, 
historically a center of Yankee ingenuity, 
come to mind—LATF of the Fletcher 
school and LASPAU, which David Henry 
of Harvard has developed so successfully. 
I am pleased to place in the Recorp, Lic. 
Jorge González Chavez’ letter. Let us 
not ignore his statement that “such pro- 
grams as LATF are widely supported.” 

The letter follows: 

INSTITUTO TECHNOLOGICO 
AUTONOMO DE MEXICO, 


October 25, 1971. 
Hon. DONALD FRASER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FRASER: While rela- 
tions between our countries are quite low 
at the moment, I find one note of optimism. 
For some time we here at the Instituto 
Téchnolégico Autónomo de México (ITAM) 
have had professors from the Latin American 
Teachers Fellowship (LATF) program, which 
is administered from the Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy of Tufts University. We 
are very impressed with the program because 
its representatives have made a positive im- 
pact on our Institute. 

Two members of the program stand out. 
First, Mr. William Cloherty has been in touch 
with us for a number of years and has done 
& difficult job well. Second, Mr. Robert Bez- 
dek has been teaching at ITAM since March 
of this year and has impressed us with his 
ability to communicate. He has organized 
conferences, movies, and made outside con- 
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tacts for us. In addition, Mr. Bezdek has 
given many talks on various topics in Mexico 
City, Pachuca, Xalapa, Veracruz, Culiecan, 
Hermosillo, and Mazatlan. Since he is intro- 
duced not only as a LATF professor but also 
as a full-time professor from ITAM, his speak- 
ing tours add to the Institute’s prestige. 

If you have a chance to visit Mexico, please 
drop by for a visit. 

Hoping that such programs as LAFT are 
widely supported, I remain 

Sincerely, 
Lic JORGE GONZÁLEZ CHAVEZ, 
Jefe de Servicios Académicos. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION PHY- 
SICIAN, EDWARD D. FREIS, M.D. 
RECEIVES LASKER MEDICAL 
AWARD FOR HYPERTENSION 
CLINICAL RESEARCH 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout the extensive VA hospital 
system there are currently about 5,000 
ongoing medical research projects to help 
broaden man’s knowledge to help save 
and prolong the lives of tens of thou- 
sands of people. 

Mr. Speaker, in New York on Thurs- 
day, November 11, 1971, an outstanding 
physician, Dr. Edward D. Freis of the 
Veterans’ Administration’s Department 
of Medicine and Surgery, who is current- 
ly on the staff of the Washington, D.C. 
Veterans’ Administration Hospital, re- 
ceived national recognition for achieve- 
ments in medical research. At that time, 
before an assembled group of many of 
the leaders in American medicine and 
health care, Dr. Freis was presented the 
Clinical Research Award of the Albert 
and Mary Lasker Foundation for his 
work in demonstrating the lifesaving ef- 
fectiveness of diagnosis and treatment 
of one of the most common forms of 
heart disease. 

It is of interest to note that this highly 
coveted award to biomedical researchers 
was established in 1946, and that 22 win- 
ners of this award have subsequently re- 
ceived Nobel Prizes for their work. 

The basis for the award to Dr. Freis, 
and the method in which the research 
was planned and carried out is an out- 
standing example of the capacity of the 
health care system of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to do what no other single 
health care system or institution in 
America can do. By utilizing the staff 
and facilities of its 166 hospitals, 202 
clinics, and 73 nursing homes, that sys- 
tem has the unique capacity for cooper- 
ative research. Through this system, 
studies of the efficacy of the clinical use 
of various professional techniques and/ 
or therapeutic drugs can be carried out 
in the shortest possible time with a maxi- 
mum of accuracy, a minimum of expense, 
and be made available for immediate 
use. As a result, this knowledge can not 
only be applied to the life-saving care 
and treatment of veterans, but can sub- 
sequently be made available to all people 
through the scientific community of this 
country and the world. 

The following wording of the Citation 
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awarded to Dr. Freis details his outstand- 

ing achievement: 

CLINICAL RESEARCH AWARD PRESENTED TO ED- 
WARD D. FREIS, M.D. SENIOR MEDICAL INVESTI- 
GATOR, VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION HOSPITAL, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Dr. Freis has demonstrated the life-saving 
effectiveness of the use of drugs in the treat- 
ment of moderate hypertension, and the dra- 
matic reduction of deaths from stroke and 
congestive heart failure, which can be real- 
ized when blood pressure is kept within 
normal limits. 

Hypertension—or high blood pressure—is 
a leading cause of stroke. Stroke, in turn, 
kills over 200,000 Americans a year, and is 
the third leading cause of death in our coun- 
try. 

Hypertension affects almost 23 million 
Americans, and is a major public health 
problem. 

Dr. Freis has been working on hypertension 
for over 25 years. His recent contribution has 
been the definitive study and demonstration 
of the fact that even moderate hypertension 
is dangerous, and should, and can be treated 
successfully. 

In 1964, Dr. Freis, with his colleagues in 
the Veterans Administration, set up the 
V.A. Cooperative Study Group on Antihyper- 
tensive Agents, for moderate hypertension. 
The results of this five-year, 17-hospital 
study, established two major points: 

1—That drug treatment for moderate hy- 
pertension reduced the death rate by more 
than 50%. 

2—That drug treatment is 67% effective in 
preventing major complications which arise 
from cases of even moderately high blood 
pressure. These complications include, among 
others, strokes, congestive heart failure, and 
kidney failure. 

Dr. Freis’ study offers a momentous oppor- 
tunity to clinical medicine. 


It is an exemplary demonstration of the 
potential of preventive medicine for saying 
and prolonging the lives of tens of thousands 
of Americans. The results of this work justify 
his belief that with continued and intensive 
efforts, we can control all of the major cardio- 
vascular diseases—the number one killer of 
our people. 

For. Dr. Freis’ dedication and persistent 
leadership toward this goal, this 1971 Albert 
Lasker Clinical Medical Research Award is 
given. 


It should also be noted with great 
interest by those concerned with the 
question of bridging the gap of scientific 
knowledge between the laboratory and 
the bedside, that Dr. Freis, in his ac- 
ceptance speech, in the great tradition 
of American medicine, called for a major 
effort in this area. He stated: 


Thank you on behalf of myself and all of 
those who have made this advance against 
hypertension possible. Amazingly the con- 
quest of this most common of diseases has 
received little public attention. Yet, if we 
apply the knowledge we already have we can 
control moderate hypertension now. 

There are literally millions of Americans 
who do not even know that they have high 
blood pressure. There is, therefore, the need 
to develop adequate mass screening for the 
detection of hypertension as well as more 
effective programs in public education. 

How may these goals be achieved? Firstly, 
by a greater effort on the part of national 
and local governments to provide facilities 
and personnel for the detection and treat- 
ment of hypertension in the general popu- 
lation. Secondly, the news media, such as 
television, radio, newspapers and magazines 
should publicize effectively the simple truth 
that hypertension now is a controllable dis- 
ease. This is a real challenge for creative 
journalism. Thirdly, volunteer health agen- 
cies should actively lead and guide this effort. 
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The problem is one of public education and 
it is too big to be left entirely to the prac- 
ticing physician. 

There is still another problem which re- 
quires public attention. Although the drugs 
we have today are good they are not ideal. 
None is effective in all patients and none is 
entirely free of side effects. However, no new 
anti-hypertensive drugs have been approved 
by the Food and Drug Administration in the 
past 10 years. This is in striking contrast to 
the situation in Europe where several new 
drugs have been introduced recently and are 
being used with benefit by European physi- 
cians. Because the American pharmaceutical 
companies are finding that drug research in 
hypertension is a frustrating and unprofit- 
able enterprise, their great talents and know- 
how are in large measure being directed into 
other channels. Informed public opinion is 
needed to restore a climate in the FDA where 
new drug research in hypertension will be 
encouraged rather than discouraged. 

Recent surveys have shown that only 20% 
of the patients with persistent hypertension 
in the United States are receiving effective 
treatment. This fact points up the real need 
for mass screening and detection of hyper- 
tension in its early stages; for intensive pub- 
lic education; for provision of adequate treat- 
ment facilities; and finally, for a concerted 
research effort to develop even more safe and 
effective drugs than are available today. 


Mr. Speaker, I want to take this op- 
portunity to publicly congratulate Dr. 
Freis and the Veterans’ Administration 
on this outstanding achievement, and I 
hope that it wili be possible to expand 
these research programs in the future so 
that this great work can be accelerated. 


CONGRESSMAN CHARLES B. RAN- 
GEL’S STATEMENT ON SICKLE 
CELL ANEMIA LEGISLATION 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
the Subcommittee on Public Health and 
Environment of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on 
the opening of hearings on a dread dis- 
ease which victimizes the black com- 
munity—sickle cell anemia. 

It is imperative that Congress act 
promptly to enact legislation committing 
the Federal Government to a massive 
program of detection, treatment, and re- 
search. While one out of every 500 black 
babies born in our country dies from sic- 
kle cell anemia before their 20th birth- 
day, we have been forced to rely on the 
goodwill and bigheartedness of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare for any Federal funding. It is time 
for Congress to awaken from its hiberna- 
tion and earmark funds for sickle cell 
anemia programs. 

On Friday, November 12, I submitted 
a statement to the subcommittee detail- 
ing the need for sickle cell anemia legis- 
lation and discussing several feasible 
mechanisms for carrying out a Federal 
commitment. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN 
CHARLES B. RANGEL 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to present my statement to the Sub- 
committee on Public Health and Environ- 
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ment in support of legislation which would 
commit the federal government to an all-out 
fight against deadly sickle-cell anemia. 

Unfortunately, it is common for the Con- 
gress to belatedly acknowledge the problems 
of the poor and minority groups in the 
United States. Look how much time was re- 
quired to enact lead-based paint poisoning 
prevention legislation or to fund bilingual 
education programs. Earlier this month, the 
House of Representatives killed the ethnic 
heritage studies provision of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act. 

That is why these hearings are such a 
promising step. We in the black community 
have waited a long time for Congressional ac- 
tion. We watch one out of every 500 black 
babies born in the United States die from 
sickle cell anemia by the age of twenty. We 
see 10% of the black population in this coun- 
try carrying the sickle cell trait genetically 
with inadequate means of detection of the 
trait. 

In human terms, what we have experienced 
can best be described by the graphic trag- 
edy of one patient which appeared in the 
October 1971 issue of Ramparts Magazine: 

She is twenty-four years old and has been 
in the hospital eighteen times. She would get 
tired easily ever since she was a child; she 
did not develop as rapidly or as well as the 
other children; she would often get colds 
and more respiratory infections. At age seven 
her tonsils were removed. At age eight she 
was hospitalized for a month with severe 
joint pain, fever, and heart murmers, diag- 
nosed incorrectly as rheumatic fever. At 
twelve she developed ulcers on both ankles 
which would not heal, even now, twelve years 
later, She then began having periodic attacks 
of severe, incapacitating pain in her bones 
and joints, her back and her abdomen. These 
“crises” would last about a week, leaving her 
exhausted, weaker than ever, and sore all 
over. 

When she was fourteen her appendix was 
removed. At sixteen her spleen was removed. 
In the last eight years she has had six more 
hospital admissions for the treatment of her 
recurrent leg ulcers which have eaten down 
to the layer of muscle and bone. Two admis- 
sions for pneumonia, two for long episodes 
of fever, chills, night-sweats and diarrhea. 
Now she tells you, she is urinating blood and 
her belly is swelling like a balloon and her 
heart, her doctors have told her, is too big 
and is getting tired. 

She cannot sleep lying down, but only on 
three pillows, and she wakes up at night gasp- 
ing for breath. Her eyes have been yellow for 
six years and her liver, she knows, is not 
working right. In her life she has received (if 
she remembers right) eighty-six transfusions 
of whole blood. 

Research has been painfully slow. Dedi- 
cated physicians such as Dr. Roland B. Scott 
and Dr. Angela Ferguson of Howard Univer- 
sity have labored for twenty years, hampered 
by a lack of critically-needed funds. 

We have neglected this killing disease for 
too long. That is why this legislation before 
you is so important to millions of Americans, 
many of whom have already given up any 
hope of substantial federal action, The slash- 
ing of $6,000,000 earmarked by the Senate to 
fight sickle cell anemia by the House-Senate 
conference on the H.E.W. appropriations this 
past summer is a perfect example of our mis- 
guided priorities. We callously refuse to fund 
sickle cell anemia detection, treatment and 
research yet we enact the military procure- 
ment appropriations with scarcely a dis- 
senting vote. 

H.R. 10932, my bill to establish a National 
Sickle Cell Anemia Institute, and H.R. 11171, 
Congressman Fauntroy’s bill of which I am 
a cosponsor to establish a sickle cell anemia 
prevention program, are now before the Sub- 
committee. Each attempts to deal directly 
with the problems of sickle cell anemia, 
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rather than leaving programs up to the dis- 
cretion and goodwill of the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

The National Sickle Cell Anemia Insti- 
tute would conduct and support research 
programs for the diagnosis, treatment, and 
prevention of sickle cell anemia and would 
provide training and instruction in related 
matters. In addition, it would provide a na- 
tionwide screening program for school-age 
children and set up, with adequate funding, 
community counseling and education serv- 
ices. An advisory council would be appointed 
by the Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare to advise, consult with and make 
recommendations to him on matters relating 
to the Institute. Finally, the Institute would 
assist the Secrteary of Defense in screening 
GIs for sickle cell anemia and its traits. 

H.R. 11171, the National Sickle Cell Anemia 
Prevention Act, would empower the Secre- 
tary of H.E.W. to make grants to and con- 
tracts with public and non-profit private or- 
ganizations to set up and operate voluntary 
sickle cell anemia screening and counseling 
programs and to develop and make available 
educational materials relating to this dread- 
ful disease. He may also fund demonstra- 
tion programs. Public Health Service facili- 
ties would be made available for screening, 
counseling and treatment services. Further, 
the Secretary would prepare an annual re- 
port to Congress on the implementation of 
this legislation. The Secretary of Defense 
would be required to promulgate rules and 
regulations for the voluntary counseling and 
screening of servicemen and civilian Defense 
Department personnel, as well as potential 
enlistees and draftees at Armed Forces exam- 
ining and entrance stations; he, too, would 
annually report to Congress and make recom- 
mendations for additional legislation. 

A critical section of H.R. 11171 is the man- 
date to the Veterans Administrator to notify 
veterans of the availability of voluntary 
screening, treatment and counseling pro- 
grams and to furnish care to eligible vet- 
erans. 

I cannot stress strongly enough the vital 
nature of the military and veterans provi- 
sions in these two bills. Today, a young man 
with braces on his teeth is exempt from 
the military draft, but a young man with 
sickle cell anemia is still considered suited 
for military duty. What this means, in down- 
to-earth terms, is that young draftees and 
enlistees continue to die shortly after going 
on to active duty, The New England Journal 
of Medicine on May 14, 1970, recounted the 
heart-rending deaths of four young men in 
basic training. The Army had made no at- 
tempt to determine whether or not they had 
sickle cell anemia, and this criminal negli- 
gence resulted in their death. It is time for 
the Congress to tell the Defense Depart- 
ment that our prime concern must be the 
health of the individual serviceman, that 
all necessary steps to preserve that health 
must be taken, and that no American should 
be forced into military service if that service 
poses a tangible and lethal danger to his 
health. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not view these two 
bills as contradictory. Rather they supple- 
ment one another. Therefore, it is my recom- 
mendation that the Subcommittee give 
serious consideration to combining the two 
bills, Specifically, I urge you to establish a 
National Sickle Cell Institute within the 
National Institutes of Health to assure black 
Americans of a Congressional commitment to 
defeat this disease. The Institute should be 
endowed with the powers enumerated in 
H.R. 10932 and H.R. 11171, with special em- 
phasis on treatment and screening of school- 
children, GIs and veterans. It should be 
funded annually with a minimum of the 
$30,000,000 authorized in H.R. 11171. The In- 
stitute should assist the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Veterans Administrator in es- 
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tablishing their own voluntary programs, 
providing technical and professional assist- 
ance where necessary. Annual reports to 
Congress should be required since it is im- 
perative that Congress be fully aware of the 
progress and difficulties of the sickle cell 
anemia programs. 

Congress must make a pledge now that it 
will wage war against sickle cell anemia until 
every citizen of this country can live free of 
fear that he, or his children, or his friends, 
will be stricken by the disease. We must guar- 
antee all Americans the best medical care 
available. Favorable action by the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Health and Environment is 
crucial if we are to make rapid progress in 
our struggle against sickle cell anemia. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


HON. ROBERT O. TIERNAN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
creased inhumane brutality taking place 
in Northern Ireland concerns me greatly. 
Recent reports from Amnesty Inter- 
national, a private organization which 
acts on behalf of political prisoners 
around the world, indicate that men be- 
ing detained in Northern Ireland have 
been subjected to “savage beatings” and 
torture. The organization called for an 
international commission of inquiry on 
the basis of violations of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 

When brutality charges were made 
earlier this fall, the only public response 
by Prime Minister Faulkner and Prime 
Minister Heath was that they doubted 
the validity of these reports. In token 
response they appointed an official Brit- 
ish commission to look into the situation. 

Yesterday the investigating team re- 
jected the brutality charges, while 
admitting that some of the men arrested 
under internment had suffered calculated 
“ill-treatment.” I do not know how far 
one must go before these men would con- 
sider it brutal treatment, but I person- 
ally feel that the following are acts of 
extreme inhumane brutality: Subjecting 
men to deprivation of sleep; standing 
anywhere from 9 to 49 hours while lean- 
ing on their hands, legs apart, against a 
wall; constant exposure to a high- 
pitched sound for days on end; a bread- 
and-water diet; and being hooded with 
a sack or opaque bag throughout the 2- 
to 4-day period of interrogation. 

A relative of mine from Northern Ire- 
land recently wrote that— 


A young teacher, father of five with no 
politics except civil rights, was taken from 
his home at 4 a.m. and for 12 days the au- 
thorities refused to tell his pregnant wife 
where he was, Finally, when she was allowed 


to see him he was almost unrecognizable and 
a physical wreck. 

This too, I maintain, goes beyond sim- 
ple “ill-treatment.” 

The brutality, of course, is not limited 
to one side. The two cases in which 
young women were tied to lamp posts, 
had their heads shaven and then had tar 
poured over them were repulsive. The 
tension in Northern Ireland has appar- 
ently reached the point when no action, 
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no matter how brutal, is ruled out. Unless 
Prime Minister Heath acts and acts now, 
no life will be safe. 

First and foremost there must be an 
immediate end to the internment policy. 
Until this is done, there will be no chance 
for peace to return to the streets of 
Northern Ireland. And until peace re- 
turns, it is unlikely that the serious po- 
litical, economic and social problems 
which exist will be resolved. 


EDUCATORS HAVE NEW RESPONSI- 
BILITY WITH 18-YEAR-OLD VOTE 
LAW 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, now that our 
young citizens, barely out of high school, 
will be casting their votes, eventually, in 
every election, it is imperative that our 
schools develop curriculums to prepare 
the future voters for their responsi- 
bilities. 

I am happy to say that Miss Kathleen 
Louise O’Brien, eighth grade history 
teacher at Public School No. 63 in Buf- 
falo, N.Y., is one teacher who sees the 
need for this type of instruction. Ameri- 
can history students in her class have 
spent 3 weeks studying the three 
branches of the Federal Government. As 
a result, the children were interested in 
becoming actively involved in the demo- 
cratic process. I received a letter from 
every student as a result of their desire 
to become involved. 

Mr. Speaker, the letters covered a wide 
range of issues and will take some time 
to answer. However, to set a good ex- 
ample for other educators who might 
read these remarks along with my col- 
leagues, I have selected some of the 
letters to insert. These show that Miss 
O’Brien has obviously done an outstand- 
ing job in stimulating their interest and 
concern in the workings of government. 
The letters follow: 

BurraLo, N.Y., 
October 8, 1971. 
Congressman JACK KEMP, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Sm: My name is Keith Sharples. I'm 
in public school 63 in the eighth grade. 

My letter is about, well you know how 
there is all this urban renewal in Buffalo 
that in the good neighborhoods there is hard- 
ly no place to play, most of the times when 
we want to play in the school playground 
we get hollered at. They are also going to 
take down central park for apartment hous- 
ing then we will have no place to play. 

Well I hope you can do something about 
this. 

Thank you, 
KEITH SHARPLES. 
BUFFALO, N.Y., 
October 8, 1971. 
Congressman KEMP, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SIR: My name is Kathy LaLonge and 
I am an eighth grader of Public School No. 
63. My principal's name is Mr. Axlerod, and 
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my Social Studies teacher’s name is Miss 
O’Brien. 

I am concerned about the High Schools 
and all the trouble that has been going on. 
The kids who are getting hurt because of 
color. I know you can do something about it. 

Thank you sir for at least reading my let- 
ter. I know you have thousands of letters to 
read and reply to. I'm sure you'll take action. 

Thank you, 
KATHY LALONGE, 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Congressman JACK KEMP, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN KEMP: My name tis 
Michelle Houck I am an 8th grade student at 
public school #63. Our principal is Harold D. 
Axlerod. 

We are studying the American Government 
in our Social Studies class. Our teacher, Miss 
O’Brien, has assigned the class to write a 
letter to our Congressman. Our school is on 
Minnesota Ave. and lies in the 39th district, 
therefore you are the Congressman I must 
write to. 

Congressman Kemp, how would you con- 
trol tension and racism in the Buffalo 
schools? What can we do to teach students 
in the schools that there should be no differ- 
ence in race or nationality? 

I’d like to thank you for looking at my 
questions and wish you much luck as a 
Congressman in the future. 

Sincerely, 
MICHELE Houck. 


BurFFALo, N.Y., 
October 8, 1971. 
Congressman JACK KEMP, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Jack Kemp: Hello, Mr. Kemp. My 
mame is John Bauer. I live at 211 Shirley 
Avenue. I am thirteen years old and con- 
cerned with some state problems. I am con- 
cerned with air pollution and water poliu- 
tion, There are two major problems which are 
killing life. Air pollution is killing people; 
they are getting bad eyes, and it is getting 
into their lungs, and it is irritating them. 
They don’t want to walk around and breathe 
all this bad air. Then there is water pollution 
which is killing our fish and fish is a popular 
food. It is killing a sport which I love fishing; 
there are no good spots anymore, some but 
not many. It really isn’t hard to stop this if 
you could get factories to do something with 
smoke. Invent something so that they could 
use it over again. 

Well, this is about all I have to say. I just 
wish you could do something about this so 
it wouldn’t irritate people and we could 
fish again. Then it would be America the 
Beautiful. 

Your friend, 
Jack BAUER. 


Burrato, N.Y., 
October 4, 1971. 
Congressman Jack KEMP, 
Washington D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am an eighth grader. This is 
an assignment. We are supposed to write on 
how you are doing, What you think of the 
Bills and the new stadium? 

I wanted to ask you about what you are 
doing about summer Little League. What I 
mean to say is that every Little League in 
our district is run by the city execpt Ken 
Little League. They say we will have a field 
by next year. But they have been saying 
that for thirteen years. But now at least 
they have plans. It is now October and they 
have not even leveled it off or other wise 
plan grass. My father is vice president. Would 
you see what you could do. 

Thank you for reading my letter and for 
an answer. 

Yours truly, 
Scot Gowans. 
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Bourra.o, N.Y., 
October 4, 1971. 
Congressman Jack KEMP, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Siz: I am Patty Carrington, an eighth 
grader at P.S. #63. My principal is Mr. 
Harold D. Axlelrod and my Social Studies 
teacher is Miss O’Brien. 

I am a concerned student here at school 
63, and I have a problem that is quite im- 
portant to me. As I am studying the Amer- 
ican government right now in Social Studies 
class, I thought that you, as a representative 
of my own district, might be able to answer 
it. My own particular concern is violence. 
Lately there has been too much violence and 
too many riots everywhere. Violence in the 
schools especially bothers me, since the 
school that I’d been planning to go to when 
I graduate has had “trouble” lately and 
now I’m undecided on where to go, Have 
you any plans to curb violence and unrest 
in our schools and cities? Any laws that 
you’re planning to enforce or any new 
amendments that you may introduce? 

Thank you very much for taking the time 
to read this letter. 

Yours truly, 
PATTY CARRINGTON. 
Burrato, N.Y., 
October 8, 1971. 
Congressman JACK KEMP, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN KEMP: I am an eighth 
grader of Buffalo Public School No. 63. You 
probably know this area as the University 
District. Our Principal is Mr. Harold D. 
Axlerod, who is a very competent man at 
his job. We have very fine teachers here and 
I am glad to be a member of this school. 

The reason I am writing to you is this: 
Here at school we are studying American his- 
tory and government. I am very interested in 
this subject and enjoy the various historical 
parks and forts in New York State, especially 
the ones that have to do with the Revolu- 
tionary War. The 200th anniversary of our 
country is coming up and many revolutionary 
battles were fought here in New York State. 
I was wondering if any special celebrations 
such as reconstructions of battles and ex- 
hibitions will be held in the areas where 
battles were fought between the British and 
Americans, during the revolution, in the 
years 1975-77. If not, are you doing anything 
for the situation? You should be. It’s a good 
idea. 

I appreciate your reading my letter and do 
sincerely hope that things are planned for 
the years 1975-77. I think you are a fine 
Congressman and appreciate the work you 
are doing to help our area and the country. 
Thank you very much. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN FITZWATER, 


WASHINGTON SUMMER INTERN 
PROGRAM 


HON. MARVIN L. ESCH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, as did a num- 
ber of my colleagues, I participated in the 
University of Michigan’s Washington 
summer intern program. I found the pro- 
gram to be both very worthwhile for my 
intern and very useful to the office. I 
should like to share with the members of 
the House an evaluation of the program. 

The University of Michigan summer 
internship in Washington program was 
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organized in 1970. Its purpose was to pro- 
vide an opportunity for students to gain 
insight into the operations of our Federal 
Government by placing them in the of- 
fices of Congressmen, Senators and exec- 
utive agencies. Similar programs have 
been conducted at such schools as Stan- 
ford, UCLA, Berkeley, Wellesley, Mount 
Holyoke, and Smith. 

Over 400 students applied to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan program. The 400 ap- 
plicants were interviewed individually by 
interns who had participated in preced- 
ing years. Through the results of the in- 
terviews and on the basis of the informa- 
tion on the application, 100 students were 
selected to submit résumés to the pro- 
gram. The final selection of interns was 
made by the individual offices. 

Work in congressional offices included 
regular clerical work, as well as more de- 
manding duties such as answering con- 
stituent mail and researching and 
evaluating special bills. Agency positions 
provided a variety of office work as well 
as a number of research projects. Unlike 
the 1970 program, the one this past sum- 
mer also expanded into the offices of pub- 
lic interest groups and the mass media, 
These two types of offices offered yet an- 
other view of how our Federal Govern- 
ment functions. 

It is agreed by almost all who have 
partcipated that the program is a suc- 
cess. For the interns the program affords 
a unique vantage point from which to 
monitor the inner working, the political 
personalities, and the output of at least 
some segment of the Government. A ma- 
jority of interns feel that while before 
they may have intellectually understood 
some of the problems of the governmen- 
tal process, the intern programs gave 
them a chance to realize on an emotional 
level the necessity of dealing with both 
ideals and practicalities. Perhaps more 
than anything else, the program gave the 
students personal, practical experience 
which provided insights into government 
beyond detached academic studies. As 
one participant says: 

I am leaving Washington with numerous 
new acquisition .., I know the capitol build- 
ing as a second home, I have met some of 
whom I feel are the most brilliant people 
in our country while at the same time com- 
ing across those as equally unqualified yet 
holding important positions, The word 
“congressman” now takes on a personal 
meaning—the role and how he fulfills it are 
within my understanding. I am beginning 
to understand how the citizen fits into the 
democratic set-up and know how he can 
best fulfill his political desires beyond vot- 
ing. But most importantly, I now better 
understand the meaning of the word “poli- 
tics,” 


For the offices in which they worked 
the intern program was also very worth- 
while, The interns not only helped relieve 
the workload but also contributed to the 
constructive ideas of the offices in which 
they worked. 

Beyond the mutually beneficial values 
for the students and offices, the intern 
program is of significant value to the uni- 
versity. In the very fact that it exists, 
the program helps the university fulfill 
its primary function of providing stu- 
dents with a worthwhile educational ex- 
perience. 

For all concerned then, the university’s 
Washington summer intern program has 
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been of great value. I commend those in 
the university who have developed and 
coordinated the program, and sincerely 
a that it will be continued in the fu- 
ure, 


THE IRRESPONSIBLE FHA 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, on 
October 14, I submitted for the RECORD 
a Detroit News article written by Mr. 
Don Ball. The article concerned the ir- 
responsibility of management in the 
FHA which has enabled HUD to acquire 
3,000 vacation homes in the city of De- 
troit at a cost of $3 million. 

This mismanagement, however, ex- 
tends beyond fiduciary irresponsibility. 
Nearly 1,000 vacant Detroit homes have 
been damaged or destroyed by fire so far 
this year. Most-of these homes are owned 
by HUD. Besides expending $250,000 to 
fight these fires, the Detroit fire depart- 
ment has suffered injuries to 56 of its 
members. The possibility of future vacant 
home fires threatens the lives and prop- 
erty of entire Detroit neighborhoods. 

Today, I submit for the RECORD a sec- 
ond article by Don Ball indicating how 
serious and dangerous this problem has 
become for the city of Detroit. The FHA 
has not confined its irresponsible man- 
agement to the city of Detroit, however, 
and I urge my colleagues to read this 
article in order to understand the neces- 
sity for immediate action to correct this 
national problem. 

The article follows: 

{From the Detroit News, Nov. 10, 1971] 
DETROIT PLAGUED BY FIRES IN VACANT HOMES 
(By Don Ball) 

Nearly 1,000 vacant Detroit homes have 
been hit by fires so far this year—a rate 
greater than all such fires in 1970 when the 
total reached 860. 

The fires have ranged from superficial 
blazes to multiple alarms which damaged 
adjoining homes. With few exceptions the 
fires were set by trespassers in the empty 
houses. 

Joseph J. Deneweth, executive chief of the 
Detroit Fire Department, said yesterday: 

“Empty houses pose serious fire hazards 
to residents in many neighborhoods and al- 
ready have cost the department an esti- 
mated $250,000 in unnecessary operational 
expenses. 

“We've had 56 firefighters injured so far 
this year putting out fires in empty hours, 
many of which would have been torn down 
anyway. 

“I'm afraid that we'll have some persons 
killed, either citizens or firemen, if some- 
thing isn't done about the increasing num- 
ber of fires in vacant houses in the city. 

“Because of the large number of vacant 
houses on some streets, a whole neighbor- 
hood could be swept by a fire which got out 
of control before it was spotted.” 

Many of the vacant homes hit by fires so 
far this year belonged to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD) as the result of foreclosures on FHA- 
insured mortgages. 

HUD owns dozens of empty houses on 
some east side Detroit streets. 

A substantial mumber of vacant houses 
damaged by fires this year were properties 
of real estate investors who have been un- 
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able to find buyers for them since HUD 
tightened FHA procedures earlier this year. 

With few exceptions, the fire-damaged 
houses have been empty for many months. 

Fire Department reports show: 

There were fires in 888 empty Detroit 
homes by Oct. 1 of this year—28 more than 
the total last year. 

More than half of the fires this year ap- 
parently were started by children playing 
with matches. 

Fires in some 190 vacant houses were be- 
lieved by investigators to be the work of pro- 
fessional arsonists, presumably in an effort 
to collect fire insurance. 

At least 14 percent of the fires this year in 
empty houses were attributed to tramps and 
thieves. 

Typical of the fires was the one last week 
which swept through three houses on Fair- 
view, just north of Jefferson, on Detroit's east 
side. 

The fire started from an “undetermined 
cause” around 9 p.m. in the empty house at 
1557 Fairview and spread to HUD-owned 
houses which flanked it on both sides, accord- 
ing to a Fire Department report. 

The house where the fire started was 
gutted. The HUD homes were damaged 
severely. 

Residents in neighboring homes had to be 
evacuated until the blaze was put out. Their 
homes also suffered fire damage. 

Most of the homes and apartments on the 
street are occupied and well kept. The three 
houses had been vacant for more than a year 
and had been vandalized a number of times. 

Residents had complained repeatedly to 
government agencies that the homes were 
open to trespass and were a danger to the 
entire neighborhood. 

There also had been an earlier fire in the 
home at 1557 Fairview. 

The residents’ complaints brought no re- 
sponse from the government agencies. 

The histories of the three vacant houses 
are typical of the empty houses found 
throughout Detroit's east side. 

The home at 1557 Fairview was bought by 
a private investor for $4,000 in March 1970 
and has been unoccupied since then. The 
owner has a $3,500 loan on the bullding from 
a mortgage company. 

The city Department of Buildings and 
Safety Engineering was preparing an order 
for the demolition of the house as a “danger- 
ous building” at the time of last week’s fire. 

The home at 1551 Fairview was bought for 
$9,500 by Charles E. Williams with an FHA- 
insured mortgage in August 1967. Williams 
abandoned the home after the death of his 
wife and HUD repossessed the house last 
February. 

HUD planned to tear the house down but 
uee not let a contract by the time the fire 

it. 

The home at 1563 Fairview was bought. by 
a welfare family for $9,000 in September 1968. 
The family defaulted on the FHA-insured 
mortgage and HUD repossessed the house on 
Sept. 11, 1970. 

Last January, HUD officials “programed” 
the house to be torn down. 

Actual demolition of the house had not 


started when the fire hit last week, 10 months 
later. 


TRANSFER OF POSTAL PROPERTIES 
CREATES NEW PROBLEMS IN IM- 
PACT AID 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this year when the U.S. Post Office went 
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out of existence and the U.S. Postal Serv- 
ice came into being, practically all Fed- 
eral post office buildings were trans- 
ferred to this new corporation. One of 
the unexpected results of this transfer, 
we have discovered, is that more than 700 
school districts will receive reduced pay- 
ments or no payments at all under the 
impact aid program for this school year. 

Mr. Speaker, yesterday I introduced 
H.R. 11809, a bill to give these school dis- 
tricts a temporary reprieve, a 2-year 
grace period, before their payments are 
reduced or terminated. I am pleased to 
announce that I was joined in introduc- 
ing this bill by Mr. PERKINS, Mr. WIL- 
LIAM D. Ford, Mr. Meeps, Mr. HAWKINS, 
Mrs. MINK, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. BIAGGI, 
Mrs, Hicks of Massachusetts, Mr. Maz- 
ZOLI, Mr, BADILLO, Mr. BELL, Mr. VEYSEY, 
Mr. PEeYser, Mr. Dent, and Mr. Gaypos. 

Under Public Law 874, commonly 
known as the impact aid program, school 
districts are eligible to receive Federal as- 
sistance on the basis of students enrolled 
in their schools whose parents live or 
work on Federal property. “Federal prop- 
erty” is defined in the act as “real prop- 
erty which is owned by the United States 
or is leased by the United States, and 
which is not subject to taxation by any 
State or any political subdivision of a 
State or by the District of Columbia.” 
Section 303(1) (B) expressly provides for 
a “grace period” to a local school district 
after Federal property has been sold or 
transferred by the United States. This 
provision was intended to allow school 
districts receiving Public Law 874 funds 
a phaseout period after Federal activity 
ceased. 

However, section 303(1)(B) expressly 
excludes “any real property under the 
jurisdiction of the Post Office Depart- 
ment and used primarily for the provision 
of postal services.” The recent transfer 
by the General Services Administration 
of Federal facilities under their jurisdic- 
tion to the newly-created U.S. Postal 
Service threatens to cause tremendous 
hardships to those school districts which 
have been receiving payments on behalf 
of children whose parents work in such 
facilities. Approximately 700 school dis- 
tricts in about 200 congressional districts 
are affected by these transfers to the U.S. 
Postal Service. 

It is the purpose of my bill to give these 
districts similar treatment to that given 
other districts in which Federal property 
has been sold or transferred. The amend- 
ment would authorize a 2-year “grace 
period” for such school districts in order 
to allow them to receive the impact aid 
which they have already budgeted for 
this year and to receive funds for 1 more 
year as they reduce or eliminate their re- 
liance on the program. 

Include the following: 

H.R. 11809 
A bill to provide that for purposes of Public 

Law 874, Eighty-first Congress, relating to 

assistance for schools in Federally im- 

pacted areas, Federal property transferred 

to the United States Postal Service shall 
continue to be treated as Federal property 
for two years 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all real 
property of the United States which was 
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transferred to the United States Postal Serv- 
ice and was, prior to such transfer, treated 
as Federal property for purposes of the Act 
of September 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, 
Eighty-first Congress), shall continue to be 
treated as Federal property for such purpose 
for two years beyond the end of the fiscal 
year in which such transfer occurred. 


POST OFFICE BUILDINGS TRANSFERRED TO POSTAL 
SERVICE JURISDICTION 

Attached is a listing, by State and Con- 
gressional District, of Post Office Buildings 
claimed in prior years which have been 
transferred to the jurisdiction of the U.S. 
Postal Service and have been declared in- 
eligible for the 1971-72 school year under 
the definition of Federal property contained 
in section 303(1) of P.L. 81-874. The P.L. 874 
applicants claiming them are indicated with 
each. 

Other Post Office Buildings were trans- 
ferred but, to date, have not been claimed 
or have been determined ineligible under 
P.L. 874 prior to the transfer. Not all build- 
ings that were transferred will become 
ineligible. 

ALASKA 
At Large 

Cordova City S.D. 

1606 Ketchikan Gateway Borough S.D. 

2 Greater Sitka Boro S.D. 

805 Wrangell Pub. Schs, 

ARKANSAS 

Fourth Congressional District 

Camden S.D. No. 35, Quachita County. 
CALIFORNIA 
First Congressional District 

Old Adobe U.S:D., Petaluma, 

Tamalpais U.H.S.D., Larkspur (also 6th 
Cong. Dist.) 

Larkspur S.D. (also 6th Cong. Dist.). 

Marlin Jr. Col. District, Kentfield (also 
6th Cong. Dist.) . 

San Rafael S.D. (also 6th Cong. Dist.). 

San Rafael H.S.D. (also 6th Cong, Dist.). 

Dixie S.D., San Rafael (also 6th Cong. 
Dist.). 

Novato Unif, SD. (also 6th Cong. Dist.). 

Third Congressional District 
Rio Linda U.S.D. 

Sacramento City Unif. S.D. 

Los Rios Jr. Col. Dist., Sacramento. 

Robla S.D., Sacramento, 

Fourth Congressional District 
Washington Unif. S.D., North Sacramento. 
Marysville Jr. Unif. S.D. 

Fairfield Suisun Unif, S.D. 

Martinez Unif. S.D, 


Fijth Congressional District 
San Francisco Unif. S.D, (also 6th Cong. 
Dist.). 
Catati Elementary S.D., Sonoma County. 
Sizth Congressional District 
Larkspur S.D. (also 1st Cong. Dist.). 
Marlin Jr, Col. District, Kentfield (also 
lst Cong. Dist.). 
Tamalpais U.H.S.D., Larkspur (also ist 
Cong. Dist.) . 
San Rafael S.D. (also 1st Cong. Dist.). 
San Rafael H.S.D. (also ist Cong. Dist.). 
Dixie S.D., San Rafael (also 1st Cong. 
Dist.). 
Novato Unif. S.D. (also 1st Cong. Dist.). 
San Francisco Unif. S.D. (also 5th Cong. 
Dist.). 


Eighth Congressional District 
San Leandro Unif., S.D. 
Berkeley Unif. S.D. 
Fremont Unif. 8.D. 
Pleasanton, Jr. S.D. 
Amador Valley Jt. U.H.S.D., Pleasanton. 
Oakland Unif. S.D. 
Murray S.D., Dublin 
S Co. Jt. Coll. Dist., San Leandro. 
Hayward Unif. S.D. 


San Lorenzo Unif. SD. 
Peralta Jr. Col. Dist., Oakland. 
Castro Valley Unif. S.D. 
Emery Unif., S.D., Emeryville. 
Tenth Congressional District 

Palo Alto Unif. S.D. 

Eleventh Congressional District 
Laguna Salada U.S.D., Pacifica. 
Jefferson S.D., Daly City. 


Jefferson U.H.S.D., Daly City. 
San Mateo U.H.S.D. 


Thirteenth Congressional District 


Los Angeles Unif. S.D. (also 17th, 20th, 
21st, 22d, 24th, 26th, 27th 28th, 29th, 30th, 
and 31st Cong. Dists.). 


Fourteenth Congressional District 


Pittsburg Unif. S.D. 

Mt. Diablo Unif. S.D., Concord. 
Lafayette S.D. 

Richmond Unif. 8.D. 

Walnut Creek S.D. 

Orinda U.S.D. 

Acalanes U.H.S.D., Lafayette. 
Moraga Sch. Dist. 

San Ramon Valley Unif. S.D., Danville. 
Fifteenth Congressional District 
San Joaquin Delta Jr. College, Stockton. 
Seventeenth Congressional District 
Twentieth Congressional District 

Twenty-First Congressional District 
Twenty-Second Congressional District 
Twenty-Fourth Congressional District 
Twenty-Sizth Congressional District 
Twenty-Seventh Congressional District 
Twenty-Eighth Congressional District 
Twenty-Ninth Congressional District 

Thirtieth Congressional District 
Thirty-First Congressional District 
Los Angeles Unif. S.D. 
Thirty-Fifth Congressional District 
Oceanside U.S.D. 
Chula Vista City S.D. 
Santee S.D. 
Grossmont U.H.S.D. 
Cajon Valley S.D., El Cajon. 
Escondido U.S.D. 
S. Bay U.S.D., Imperial Beach. 
Lakeside U.S.D. 
Sweetwater U.H.S.D., Chula Vista. 
Lemon Groye S.D. 
La Mesa Spring Valley, S.D. 
San Diego Unif. S.D. 
Orange Glen S.D. 
Jamul Las Flores U.S.D. 
Grossmont Jr. Col. Dist. 
Sweetwater Jr. Col. Dist., Chula Vista. 
San Diego Comm. Col. Dist., San Diego 
County (also 36th and 37th Cong. Dists.). 


Thirty-Sizth Congressional District 
Thirty-Seventh Congressional District 
San Diego Comm. Col. Dist., San Diego 
County (also 35th Cong. Dist.). 
COLORADO 
First Congressional District 
S.D. No., Denver, 
Second Congressional District 


Jefferson Co. S.D. No. R1, Lakewood. 
Englewood S.D. No. 1. 

Adams Arapahoe Jt. S.D. No. 28, Aurora. 
Adams Co. S.D. No. 14, Commerce City. 
S.D. No. 6, Littleton. 

Westminster S.D. No. 50. 

S.D. No. 12, Denver. 

Mapleton Pub. S.D. No. 1, Denver. 

St. Vrain Valley S.D. Re. 1J, Longmont. 


Third Congressional District 
Colo. Springs S.D. No. 11. 

Fourth Congressional District 
Roaring Fork S.D. Re. 1, Glenwood Springs. 
Garfield S.D. Re. 2, Rifle. 

CONNECTICUT 

Second Congressional District 
Town of East Lyme Bd. of Ed. 

Town of Colchester Bd. of Ed, 
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New London Bd. of Ed. 
Town of Salem S.D., Norwich. 
Third Congressional District 
Milford Public Schs. 
City of W. Haven Bd. of Ed. 
Derby Bd. of Ed. 
Orange Co. Bd. of Ed., Orange. 
New Haven Bd. of Ed. 
Town of Oxford Bd. of Ed. 
City of Waterbury Bd. of Ed., New Haven 
County. 
Fourth Congressional District 
Bridgeport Bd. of Ed. 
Town of Stratford Acting as a SD. 
Shelton Bd. of Ed. 
Trumbull Bd. of Ed. 
Town of Monroe Bd. of Ed. 
Sixth Congressional District 
Windsor Locks Public S.D. 
Granby Bd. of Ed. 
Enfield Bd. of Ed., Thompsonville. 
Windsor Bd. of Ed. 
Hartford Bd. of Ed. 
Town of Suffield Bd. of Ed. 
Bloomfield Bd. of Ed., Hartford Co. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
At large 
D.C. Public Schools. 
FLORIDA 
Ninth Congressional District 
Tenth Congressional District 
Broward Co. Bd. of Pub, Instr., Ft. 
derdale. 
Eleventh Congressional District 
Twelfth Congressional. District 
Dade Co. Bd. of Pub. Instr., Miami, 
GEORGIA 
Third Congressional District 
Muscogee Co. S.D., Columbus. 
Harris Co. Bd. of Ed., Hamilton. 
Houston Co. Bd. of Ed., Perry. 
Crawford Co. Bd. of Ed., Roberta. 
Twiggs Co. Bd. of Ed., Jeffersonville. 
Pulaski Co. Bd. of Ed., Hawkinsville. 
Fourth Congressional District 
De Kalb Co. Bd. of Ed., Decatur. 
City Schs. of Decatur. 
Atlanta Pub. Sch. System (also 5th Cong. 
Dist.). 
Fulton Co. Bd. of Ed., Atlanta (also 5th 
Cong. Dist.). 
Fifth Congressional District 
Atlanta Pub. Sch. System (also 4th Cong. 
Dist.) . 
Fulton Co. Bd. of Ed., Atlanta (also 4th 
Cong. Dist.) . 
Sizth Congressional District 
Clayton Co. Bd. of Ed., Jonesboro. 
Bibb Co. Bd. of Ed. & Orph., Macon. 
Henry Co. Bd. of Ed., McDonough. 
Carroll Co. Bd. of Ed., Carrollton. 
Fayette County School System, Fayette 
County. 
Monroe Co. Bd. of Ed., Forsythe. 
Seventh Congressional District 
Cobb Co. Bd. of Ed., Marietta. 
Douglas Co. Bd. of Ed., Douglasville. 
Paulding Co. Bd. of Ed., Dallas. 


Ninth Congressional District 
Cherokee Co. Bd. of Ed., Canton. 
HAWAN 


First Congressional District 
Second Congressional District 


Bd. of Ed. of State of Hawaii, Honolulu, 
ILLINOIS 
First Congressional District 
Second Congressional District 
Third Congressional District 


Chicago Public Schools No. 299 (also 5th, 
6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, & 11th Cong. Dists.). 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Fourth Congressional District 


Posen Robbins Sch. Dist. No. 14314, Cook 
County. 
Fifth Congressional District 
Sirth Congressional District 
Seventh Congressional District 
Eighth Congressional District 
Ninth Congressional District 
Chicago Public Schools No. 299 (also Ist, 
2d, 3d, 10th, & 11th Cong. Dists.). 
Tenth Congressional District 
Chicago Public Schools No. 299 (also Ist, 
2d, 3d, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, & 11th Cong. 
Dists.). 
Melrose Park Broadview S.D. No. 89, May- 
wood. 
Park Forest S.D. No. 163. 
Rich Twp. H.S.D. No. 227, Park Forest. 
Proviso Twp. H.S.D. No. 209, Maywood. 
Cook Co. E.S.D. No. 102, La Grange Park. 
Komarer S.D. No. 94, North Riverside. 
Harvey Pub. Schls. Dist. No. 152, Cook Co. 
West Harvey Dist. Schl. Dist. No. 147, Cook 
Co. 
Eleventh Congressional District 
Chicago Public Schools No. 299 (also Ist, 
2d, 3d, Sth, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, & 10th Cong. 
Dists.) . 
Twelfth Congressional District 
Mundelein Cons. H.S.D. No. 120. 
Twp. H.S.D. No. 110, Highland Park. 
Muncelein E.S.D. No. 75. 
Grayslake Comm. H.S.D. No. 127. 


Community Unit S.D. No. 60, Waukegan 
Lake Co. 


Fourteenth Congressional District 
Lisle E.S.D. No. 70. 
Maercker S.D. No. 60, Clarendon Hills. 
Downers Grove H.S.D. No. 99. 
Downers Grove E.S.D. No. 58. 
Naperville Comm. H.S.D. 
Naperville E.S.D, No. 78, Wheaton. 
Lace Marion Hills S.D. No. 61, Wheaton. 
Goodrich S.D. No. 68, Woodridge. 
Comm. Cons. S.D. No. 181, Hinsdale. 
Hinsdale Twp, H.S.D. No. 86. 
Darien Pub. Sch. Dist. No. 61, DuPage Co. 
Joliet Pub. S.D. No. 86 (also 17th Cong. 
Dist.) . 
Joliet Twp. H.S.D. No. 204 (also 17th Cong. 
Dist.). 
Plainfield Comm. Cons. S.D. No. 202 (also 
17th Cong. Dist.). 
Lockport E.S.D. No. 96 (also 17th Cong. 
Dist.). 
Lockport Twp. H.S.D. No. 205 (also 17th 
Cong. Dist.). 
Community Consolidated Schools, DuPage 
Co. 
Seventeenth Congressional District 
Georgetown E.S.D. No. 177. 
Joliet Pub. S.D. No. 86 (also 14th Cong. 
Dist.). 
Joliet Twp. H.S.D. No. 204 (also 14th Cong. 
Dist.). 
Plainfield Comm. Cons. S.D. No. 202 (also 
14th Cong. Dist.). 
Lockport E.S.D. No. 96 (also 14th Cong. 
Dist.) . 
Lockport Twp. H.S.D. No. 205 (also 14th 
Cong. Dist.). 
Nineteenth Congressional District 
Rock Island S.D. No. 41. 
Moline S.D. No. 40, 
East Moline Pub. S.D. No. 37. 
Hampton E.S.D. No. 29. 
Comm. Unit S.D. No. 200, Sherrard. 
Geneseo Comm. Unit S.D. No. 228. 
Rockridge Comm. Unit S.D. No. 300, Taylor 
Ridge. 
Comm. Unit S.D. No. 115, Oquawka. 


Twenty-Second Congressional District 
Comm. Unit S.D. No. 335, La Harpe. 
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INDIANA 
Sixth Congressional District 
Clark Pleasant Comm. Sch. Corp., White- 
land. 
Mooresville Cons. Sc. Corp. 
Metropolitan S.D. of Martinsville. 
Franklin Comm. Sch. Corp. 


Comm. Sch. Corp. of Southern Hancock Co., 
New Palestine, 


Greenwood Comm. Sch. Corp. 


Center Grove Comm, Sch. Corp., Green- 
wood. 


Seventh Congressional District 
Avon. Comm., Sch. Corp., Indianapolis. 
Plainfield Comm. Sch. Corp. 

Eighth Congressional District 
Metropolitan S.D. of Mt. Vernon. 

Ninth Congressional District 
Metropolitan S.D. of Vernon Twp., Croth- 

ersville. 


Scott Co. S.D. No. 2, Scottsburg. 
Salem Comm. Schs. 


Eleventh Congressional District 
Metropolitan Sch. Dist. of Lawrence Twp., 
Indianapolis. 


Metropolitan S.D. of Warren Twp. 
Indianapolis Pub. Schs. 
IOWA 

First Congressional District 
Bettendorf Comm. S.D. 

The Davenport Comm. S.D. 
Pleasant Valley Comm, S.D. 
Burlington Comm. DS. 
Danville Comm. S.D. 
Mediapolis Comm. S.D. 

Sixth Congressional District 
Sergeant Bluff Luton Comm. S.D. 
Westwood Comm. S.D., Sloan. 

Sioux Comm. S.D. 
Lawton-Bronson Comm. Sch. Dist., Wood- 
bury Co. 

Seventh Congressional District 


Lewis Central Comm. Schs., Council Bluffs. 
Council Bluffs Comm. S.D. 
KANSAS 
Second Congressional District 
Unif. S.D. No. 437, Topeka. 
Unif. S.D. No. 501, Topeka. 
Unit S.D. No. 343, Perry. 
Unif. S.D. No. 340, Meriden. 
Unif. S.D. No. 337, Mayetta. 
Oskalooka Unif. Sch. Dist. No. 341. 
Shawnee Heights Unif. S.D. No. 450, Te- 
cumseh. 
Unif. S.D. No. 464, Ronganoxie. 

Third Congressional District 
Shawnee Mission Rural H.S.D. No. 6. 
Common S8.D. No. 110, Overland Park. 
Antioch C.S.D. No. 61, Overland Park. 
Shawnee Common S.D. No. 27. 

Roeland C.S.D. No. 92, Shawnee Mission. 

Prairie S.D. No. 44. 

Valley View C.S.D. No. 49, Overland Park. 

Olathe Unif. S.D. No. 233. 

Unif. S.D. No. 231, Gardner. 

Bonner Springs Unit. S.D. No. 204. 

Unif. S.D. No. 500, Kansas City. 

Stanley Unif. S.D. No. 229. 

Shawnee Mission Unif. S.D. No. 512. 
Fourth Congressional District 

Haysville Unif. S.D. No. 261. 

Valley Center Unif. S.D. No. 262. 

Unif. S.D. No. 260, Derby. 

Maize Unif. S.D. No. 266. 

Unif. S.D. No. 259, Wichita. 

Unif. S.D. No. 265, Goddard. 

Unif. S.D. No. 263, Mulvane. 

Fifth Congressional District 
Leon Unif. S.D. Jt. No, 205. 

Douglass Unif. S.D. No. 39. 
Rose Hill Unif. S.D. No. 394. 
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Andover Unif. S.D. No. 385. 
Unif. S.D. No. 353, Wellington. 
Unif. S.D. No. 356, Conway Springs. 
Arkansas City Unif. S.D. No. 470. 
Belle Plaine Unif. S.D. No. 357. 
Osage City Unif. S.D. No. 420. 
Unif. S.D. No. 434, Overbrook. 
Unif. S.D. No, 454, Burlingame. 
Marais Des Cygnes Valley D, No. 456, Mel- 
vern. 
Lawrence Unif. S.D. No. 497. 
KENTUCKY 

Third Congressional District 
Louisville Public Schools. 

Sizth Congressional District 


Berea Ind. Sch. Dist. 
Payette Co. Bd. of Ed., Lexington. 
Clark Co. Bd. of Ed., Winchester. 
Georgetown I.S.D. 
Paris L.S.D. 
Courbon Co, Bd. of Ed., Paris. 
LOUISIANA 
First Congressional District 
St. Bernard Parish Sch. Bd., Chalmette. 
Orleans Parish Sch. Bd., New Orleans (also 
2n Cong. Dist.). 
Second Congressional District 
Orleans Parish Sch. Bd., New Orleans (also 
ist Cong. Dist.). 
Jefferson Parish Sch. Bd., Gretna. 
Sizth Congressional District 
St. Tammany Parish Sch. Bd., Covington. 
MAINE 
First Congressional District 
S. Portland Bd. of Ed. 
Old Orchard Beach Sch. Dist. 
Biddeford Suptg. Sch. Comm. 
Cape Elizabeth Sch. Dept. 
Portland Pub. Schs. 
Yarmouth S.D. 
Town of Jefferson 
Windsor. 
Sch. Adm. Dist. No. 57, East Waterboro. 
Maine Sch. Adm. Dist. No. 35, South Ber- 
wick. 


Sch. Committee, 


Second Congressional District 
Calais Sch. Dept. 
Vanceboro Sch. Dept., Danforth. 
Sch. Admin, Dist. No. 19, Lubec. 
City of Bangor Sch. Committee. 
Twn of Machias S.D. 
MARYLAND 
First Congressional District 
St. Marys Co. Bd. of Ed., Leonardtown. 
Calvert Co. Bd. of Ed., Prince Frederick. 
Third Congressional District 
Fourth Congressional District 
Bad. of Ed. of Balt. Co., Towson (also 7th 
Cong. Dist.). 
Fifth Congressional District 
Prince Geo. Co. Bd. of Ed., Upper Marlboro. 
Bd. of Ed. of Charles Co., La Plata. 
Sixth Congressional District 
Bd. of Ed. of Fred. Co., Fred. 
Bd. of Ed. of Washington Co., Hagerstown. 
Bd. of Ed. of Howard Co., Ellicott City (also 
8th Cong. Dist.). 
Seventh Congressional District 
Bd. of Ed. of Balt. Co., Towson (also 3d 
and 4th Cong. Dists.). 
Eighth Congressional District 
Bd. of Ed. of Mont. Co., Rockville. 
Bd. of Ed. of Howard Co., Ellicott City (also 
6th Cong. Dist.) . 
MASSACHUSETTS 
First Congressional District 
Town of Hatfield Sch. Comm, 
Second Congressional District 
Wilbraham Sch. Committee. 
Hampden Wilbraham Reg. S.D. 
Ludlow Sch. Comm. 
City of Springfield Sch. Comm. 
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Sch. Comm. of the City of Chicopee. 
City of Holyoke Sch. Comm. 

Twn. of W. Springfield Sch. Comm, 
Westfield Sch. Comm. 

Third Congressional District 
Shrewsbury Sch. Committee. 
Southboro Sch. Comm. 

Milford Pub. Schs. 

Sixth Congressional District 

Nahant Sch. Committee. 
Middleton Sch. Committee, 
Saugus Sch. Committee. 
Danvers Sch. Comm. 

Lynnefield Sch. Committee. 
Rowley Sch. Comm., Georgetown. 
Lynn Sch. Comm. 
Masconomet Reg. S.D., Boxford. 
Swampscott Pub. Sch. 
Salem Public Schools. 

Seventh Congressional District 
Town of Wakefield, S.D. 
City of Revere Sch. Comm. 
Marlborough Sch. Comm. 

Tenth Congressional District 
New Bedford Sch. Comm. 
Fairhaven Sch. Comm. 

Town of Dartmouth Sch. Comm. 
Acushnet Pub. Sch, 

Tweljth Congressional District 
Falmouth Sch. Comm, 
Bourne Sch, Comm. 
Town of Barnstable Sch. Committee. 
Town of Sandwich Sch. Committee. 

MICHIGAN 
Second Congressional District 
Pub. S.D. of City of Ann Arbor, Washte- 
naw Co. 
Seventh Congressional District 
Sch. Dist. of the City of Flint, Genesee 
Co, 
Eighth Congressional District 
Lansing Sch. Dist., Ingham County. 
MINNESOTA 
First Congressional District 
1.S.D, No. 196, Rosemount. 
I.S.D. No, 191, Burnsville. 

Third Congressional District 
I.S.D. No, 14, Pridley. 

1.8.D. No. 12, Circle Pines. 
Anoka Hennepin I.8.D. No. 286. 
I.S.D. No. 16. Minneapolis, 
Brooklyn Center I.S.D. No. 286. 
Special S.D. No. 1, Minneapolis. 
I.S.D. No. 281, Robbinsdale. 
I.S.D. No. 271, Bloomington. 

Fourth Congressional District 
I.S.D. No. 621, New Brighton. 

I.S.D, No. 625, St. Paul. 


North St. Paul Maplewood S.D. No. 622, N. 


St. Paul. 
I.S.D. No. 624, White Bear Lake. 
I.S.D. No. 831, Forest Lake. 
I.S.D. No. 833, Cottage Grove. 
I.S.D. No. 623, St. Paul. 
Sizth Congressional District 
I.S.D. No. 742, St. Cloud. 
I.S.D. No. 912, Milaca. 
Princeton I.S.D. No. 477. 
I.S.D. No. 728, Elk River, Sherburne Co. 
Eighth Congressional District 
L.S.D, No. 137, Lindstrom. 
I.S.D. No. 136, Lindstrom. 
I.S.D. No. 139, Rush City. 
I.S.D. No. 138, North Branch. 
I.S.D. No. 578, Pine City. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Fifth Congressional District 
Biloxi Mun. Sep. S.D. 
Ocean Springs Mun. Sep. S.D. 
Gulfport Mun. Sep. S.D. 
Bay St. Louis Mun. Sep. S.D. 
Jackson Co. Unit S.D., Pascagoula. 
Harrison Co. S.D., Gulfport. 
Laurel Municipal Sep. S.D., Jones Co. 
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MISSOURI 
Fourth Congressional District 
Cons. S.D. No. 2, Raytown. 
Reorg. S.D. No. 7, Lees Summit. 
Grain Valley S.D. No. 4. 
Ft. Osage S.D.R. 1, Independence, 
S.D. of the City of Independence. 
Blue Springs Reorg. S.D. No. 4. 
Wellington Napoleon Schs. R. 9. 
S.D. of Kansas City. 
Grandview Cons. S.D. No. 4. 
Hickman Mills Cons, S.D. No. 1. 
Reorg. S.D. No. 7, Odessa. 
S.D. of Harrisonville R. 9. 
Kingsville S.D.R. 1. 
Center S.D. No. 58, Kansas City. 
Midway Reorg. 8.D. No. 1, West Line. 
Belton S.D. No, 124, 
Raymore Peculiar S.D.R. 2. 
Warrensburg S.D.R. 6. 
Cass Co. S.D. No. R: 8, Creighton. 
Archie Pub. Sch. Reorg. Dist. R. V, Archie. 
Miami Reorg. S.D. No. 1, Bates Co. 
Sisth Congressional District 
Clay, N. Kansas City S.D. No. 74. 
Liberty Publ. S.D. No. 53. 
Richmond 8.D.R. 13. 
St. Joseph S.D. 
Polo Public S.D.R. 7. 
Excelsior Springs S.D. No. 40. 
Reorg. S.D. No. 2, Kansas City. 
Norborne S.D.R. 6. 
Lawson Reorg. S.D.R. XII. 
Seventh Congressional District 
S.D. of Springfield R. 12. 
Willard S.D.R. 2. 
Republic S.D.R. 3. 
Fair Grove S.D. No. R 10. 
Greene County S.D. R-8. Greene Co. 
MONTANA 
Second Congressional District 
Billings E.S.D. No. 2. 
Billings H.S.D. 
H.S.D. No. 1A, Great Falls. 
E.S.D. No. 1, Great Falls. 
Vaughn S.D. No. 74. 
NEBRASKA 
Second Congressional District 
S.D. of Omaha, 
Rapillion Pub.. S.D. No. 27. 
Ralston S.D. 
S.D. of the City of Bellevue. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
First Congressional District 
City of Portsmouth Bd. of Ed. 
Oyster River Coop. S.D., Durham and Mad- 
bury. 
Rollingsford 8.D. 
City of Dover S.D. No, 11. 
Timberland Regional Sch. Dist., Atkinson. 
North Hampton 8.D. 
S.D. of the Town of Exeter. 
Nottingham Cooperative S.D. 
Winnacunnet Coop. S.D., Hampton. 
Concord U.S.D. 
Newmarket S.D. 
Epping S.D. 
Raymond S.D. 
Londonderry 8.D. 
Derry Coop. S.D. No. 1. 
Manchester S.D. No. 37. 
Goffstown 8.D. 
New Boston S.D. 
Merrimack S.D. 
Candia S.D. 
Hooksett S.D., Suncook, 
Allanstown S.D., Suncook. 
Hudson 8.D. 
Second Congressional District 


Gorham S.D. 
Berlin Sch. Dist. No. 3, Coos Co. 
NEW JERSEY 
First Congressional District 
Brielle Bd. of Ed. 
Boro of Freehold Pub. Schs. 
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Second Congressional District 
Bloomfield Mun. S.D. No. 6. 
Third Congressional District 
South Belmar Bd. of Ed., Monmouth Co. 
Middletown Twp. Bd. of Ed. 
City of Perth Amboy Bd. of Ed., Middlesex 
Co. (also 15th Cong. Dist.). 
Fourth Congressional District 
Trenton Bd. of Ed. 
Hamilton Twp. Bd. of Ed. 
Fifth Congressional District 
Morris Hills Reg. H.S.D., Rockaway. 
Sixth Congressional District 
Bd. of Ed., Cinnaminson Twp. 
Burlington City Bd. of Ed. 
Burlington Twp. Bd. of Ed. 
City of Beverley Bd. of Ed. 
Riverside Twp. Bd. of Ed. 
Westhampton Twp. Bd. of Ed., Mt. Holly. 
Edgewater Park Twp. Bd. of Ed., Beverley. 
Florence Twp. Bd. of Ed. 
Burlington Co. Voc. Bd. of Ed., Mt. Holly. 
Pemberton Twp. Bd. of Ed., Browns Mills. 
Moorestown Twp. Bd. of Ed. 
Seventh Congressional District 
Hackensack Publ. Sch., Bergen Co. 
Eighth Congressional District 
Passaic Bd. of Ed., Passaic Co. 
Tenth Congressional District 
Bd. of Ed. of Newark (also 11th Cong. 
Dist.). 
Eleventh Congressional District 
Bd. of Ed. of Newark (also 10th Cong. 
Dist.). 
Essex Co, Voc. Schs., Essex Co. 
Thirteenth Congressional District 
Jersey City Bd. of Ed., Hudson Co. (also 
14th Cong. Dist.). 
Bayonne S. A. 
Fourteenth Congressional District 
Jersey City Bd. of Ed., Hudson Co, (also 
13th Cong. Dist.). 
Fifteenth Congressional District 
City of Perth Amboy Bd. of Ed., Middlesex 
Co. (also 3d Cong. Dist.) . 
NEW MEXICO 
Second Congressional District 
Clovis Municipal S.D. No. 1, Curry Co. 
NEW YORK 
First Congressional District 
C.S.D. No, 5 Twn of Brookhaven, Holbrook. 
UF.S.D. No. 5 Twn of Islip, Bayport. 
U.F.S.D. No, 2 Twn of Babylon, Huntington. 
C.S.D. No. 5 Twn of Smithtown, Kings 
Park. 
U.F.S.D, No. 1 Twn of Huntington, Elwood. 
U.F.S.D. No. 12 Twn of Islip, Brentwood. 
U.F.S.D. No. 3 Twn of Islip. 
Ctr. S.D. No. 7 Twn of Islip, Oakdale. 
Ctr. S.D. No. 11 Twn of Brookhaven, 
Centereach. 
U.F.S.D. No. 10 Twn of Huntington, Com- 
mack. 
U.F.S.D. No. 3 Twn of Brookhaven, Port 
Jefferson Station. 
U-F.S.D. No. 1 Twn of Babylon, Dix Hills. 
U.F.S.D. No. 9 Twn of Islip. 
U.F.S.D. No. 5 Babylon, Suffolk Co (also 2d 
Cong. Dist.) . 
Second Congressional District 
U.F.S.D. No. 5 Babylon, Suffolk Co, (also 
1st Cong. Dist.). 
U.F.S.D, No. 21 Twn of Oyster Bay. 
U.F.S.D. No. 2 Twn of Hempstead, Union- 
dale. 
U.F.S.D. No. 22 Twn of Farmingdale. 
U.F.S.D. No. 17 Town of Oyster Bay, Hicks- 
vills. 
Town of Hempstead, East Meadow, Nassau 
Co. (also 4th and 5th Cong. Dists.) 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Central S.D. No. 4, Twn of Oyster Bay, 
Nassau Co, (also 4th and 5th Cong, Dists.). 
Fourth Congressional District 
Fifth Congressional District 
Town of Hempstead, East Meadow, Nassau 
Co, (also Ist Cong. Dist.). 
Central S.D. No. 4, Twn of Oyster Bay, 
Nassau Co, (also Ist Cong. Dist.) 

Sizth Congressional District 
Seventh Congressional District 
Eighth Congressional District 
Ninth Congressional District 

Tenth Congressional District 

Eleventh Congressional District 
Twelfth Congressional District 
Thirteenth Congressional District 
Fourteenth Congressional District 
Fifteenth Congressional District 
Sirteenth Congressional District 
Seventeenth Congressional District 
Eighteenth Congressional District 
Nineteenth Congressional District 
Twentieth Congressional District 
Twenty-First Congressional District 
Twenty-Second Congressional District 
Twenty-Third Congressional District 
Twenty-Fourth Congressional District 

School District of the City of New York, 
Brooklyn. 
Twenty-Fifth Congressional District 
City S.D. of the City of Peekskill. 

City S.D. of Yonkers, Westchester Co. 
Thirty-Fourth Congressional District 
Thirty-Fifth Congressional District 

S.D. of the City of Syracuse. 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Third Congressional District 
Onslow Co, Bd. of Ed., Jacksonville, 

Fifth Congressional District 
Forsythe Co. Schs., Winston-Salem. 

Sixth Congressional District 
High Point City Schs., High Point, Guilford 


Seventh Congressional District 
Fayettville City Bd. of Ed. 
Cumberland Co. Bd. of Ed., Fayetteville. 
Hoke Co., Bd. of Ed., Raeford. 
Eighth Congressional District 
Rowan Co. Admin. Unit S.D., Salisbury. 
OHIO 
Fourth Congressional District 
Bethel Local S.D., Miami Co. 
Seventh Congressional District 
Mad River Twp. Local S.D., Dayton. 
Dayton City Bd. of Ed. 
Vandalia Butler City Schs. 
Fairborn City S.D. 
Northridge Local S.D., Dayton. 
New Carlisle Bethel Local S.D. 
Kettering City S.D. 
Xenia City S.D. 
Washington Twp. Local Schs. Centerville. 
Beavercreek Local Bd. of Ed., Xenia. 
Springfield City S.D. 
Madison Twp. Local S.D., Trotwood. 
Jefferson Twp. Local S.D., Dayton. 
W. Carrollton City S.D. 
Northeastern Local S.D., Springfield. 
Urbana City Sch. 
Eleventh Congressional District 
Exempted Village S.D., Windham. 
Thirteenth Congressional District 
Akron City S.D. 
Fourteenth Congressional District 
Barberton City Schs., Summit Co. 
Sixteenth Congressional District 
Seventeenth Congressional District 
Canton City Bd. of Ed., Stark Co. 
Twenty-Fourth Congressional District 
Middletown City S.D., Butler Co. 
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OKLAHOMA 

First Congressional District 
Broken Arrow I.S.D. No. 3. 
Skiatook L.S.D. No. 7. 
Sand Springs 1.S.D. No. 2. 
Sapulpa I.S.D. No. 33. 
Jenks I.S.D, No. 5. 
Union I.S.D. No. 9, Broken Arrow. 
Owasso I.S.D. No. 11. 
Tulsa LS.D. No. 1. 
Kiefer L.S.D. No. 18. 
Liberty L.S.D. No. 14, Mounds. 
Sperry I.S.D. No. 8. 

Second Congressional District 

Pryor I.S.D. No. 1. 
Catoosa I.S.D. No. 2. 
Claremore I.S.D. No. 1. 
Coweta I.S.D. No. 17. 
Inola L.S.D. No. 5. 
Sequdyah I.S.D. No. 6, Claremore. 
Cleveland I.S.D. No. 6. 
Wagoner I.S.D. No. 19. 
Omulgee I.S.D. No. 1. 
Mannford I.S.D. No. 3. 
Oilton I.S.D. No. 20. 
Lone Star Dep. S.D. No. 8, Sapulpa. 
Porter I.S.D. No. 3. 

Third Congressional District 
Krebs D.S.D. No. 9. 
Wilburton I.S.D. No. 1. 
Panola I.S.D. No. 4. 
Stigler I.S.D. No. 20. 


Sixth Congressional District 
Elk City 1.S.D. No. 6. 
OREGON 
Second Congressional District 
Creek Co. S.D. No. 2, Creek Co. 
Fourth Congressional District 


Eagle Point S.D. No. 9. 

Jackson Co. S.D. No. 91, Butte Falls, 
Medford Sch. Dist. No. 5490. 

Central Point S.D. No. 6, Jackson Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Tenth Congressional District 


Blakely Borough S.D., Peckville. 
Valley View S.D., Peckville. 
Mid Valley Sch. Dist., Olyphant. 
Lakeland Sch. Dist., Lackawanna Co. 
Old Forge Sch. Dist. 
North Pocono S.D., Moscow. 
S.D. of the City of Scranton. 
Riverside S.D., Taylor. 
Dunmore Pub. S.D. 

Eleventh Congressional District 


Pittston Area S.D. 

Wyoming Area S.D., West Pittston. 

Wilkes Barre City S.D. 

Dallas Sch. Dist., Luzerne Co. 

Wyoming Valley S.D., Kingston. 

Plains Jt. S.D., Plains Wilkes Barre. 

Greater Nanticoke Area S.D. 

Ashley Sugar Notch Jt. Schs., Ashley. 

Twelfth Congressional District 
Susquentia Area S.D., Duncannon. 
Fourteenth Congressional District 

Penn Hills Township, Allegheny Co. (also 
20th and 27th Cong. Dists.). 

Wilkinsburg Borough Sch. Dist., Allegheny 
Co. (also 18th, 20th, and 27th Cong. Dists.). 

Churchill Area Sch. Dist., Allegheny Co. 
(also 18th, 20th, and 27th Cong. Dists.). 

Keystone Area Sch. Dist., Allegheny Co. 
(also 18th, 20th, and 27th Cong. Dists.). 

Duquesne Sch. Dist., Allegheny Co. (also 
18th, 20th, and 27th Cong. Dists.). 

Braddock Borough Sch. Dist., Allegheny Co. 
(also 18th, 20th, and 27th Cong. Dists.). 

South Fayette Twp. Sch. Dist., Allegheny 
Co. (also 18th, 20th and 27th Cong. Dists.). 

Clariton S.D., Allegheny Co. (also 18th, 
20th, and 27th Cong. Dists.). 

S.D. of Pittsburgh (also 20th and 27th 
Cong. Dists.). 
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Sixteenth Congressional District 


Palmyra Area S.D. 

Annville Cleona S.D. 

Cornwall Lebanon Sub. Jt. Sch. Sys. 

Northern Lebanon S.D., Fredericksburg. 
Eighteenth Congressional District 


Wilkinsburg Borough Sch. Dist., Allegheny 
Co. (also 14th, 20th and 27th Cong. Dists.). 

Churchill Area Sch. Dist., Allegheny Co. 
(also 14th, 20th and 27th Cong. Dists.). 

Keystone Oaks Sch. Dist., Allegheny Co. 
(also 14th, 20th and 27th Cong. Dists.) 

Duquesne Sch. Dist., Allegheny Co., (also 
14th, 20th and 27th Cong. Dists.). 

Braddock Borough Sch. Dist., Allegheny 
Co. (also 14th, 20th, and 27th Cong. Dists.). 

South Fayette Twp. Sch. Dist., Allegheny 
Co. (also 14th, 20th, and 27th Cong. Dists.). 

Clariton S.D., Allegheny Co. (also 14th, 
20th and 27th Cong. Dists.). 

Twentieth Congressional District 


Penn Hills Twp, Allegheny Co. (also 14th 
and 27th Cong. Dists.). 

Wilkinsburg Borough Sch. Dist., Allegheny 
Co. (also 14th, 18th and 27th Cong. Dists.). 

Churchill Area Sch. Dist., Allegheny Co. 
(also 14th, 18th and 27th Cong. Dists.). 

Keystone Oaks Sch. Dist., Allegheny Co. 
(also 14th, 18th, and 27th Cong. Dists.). 

Duquesne Sch. Dist., Allegheny Co. (also 
14th, 18th and 27th Cong. Dists.). 

Braddock Borough Sch. Dist., Allegheny 
Co, (also 14th, 18th and 27th Cong. Dists.). 

South Fayette Twp. Sch. Dist., Allegheny 
Co. (also 14th, 18th and 27th Cong. Dists.). 

Clariton S.D. Allegheny Co. (also 14th, 18th 
and 27th Cong. Dists.). 

McKeesport Area Sch. Dist., Allegheny Co. 

S.D. of Pittsburgh (also 14th and 27th 
Cong. Dists.). 

Twenty-First Congressional District 


New Kensington-Arnold Sch., Westmore- 
land Co. 


Twenty-Fourth Congressional District 
Farrell Area Sch. Dist., Mercer Co. 


Twenty-Sizth Congressional District 


Peters Twp. S.D., McMurray. 

Connelsville Area Sch. Dist., Fayette Co. 

Twenty-Seventh Congressional District 

Penn Hills Twp., Allegheny Co. (also 14th 
& 20th Cong. Dists). 

Wilkinsburg Borough Sch. Dist., Allegheny 
Co. (also 14th, 18th & 20th Cong. Dists.) 

Churchill Area Sch. Dist., Allegheny Co. 
(also 14th, 18th & 20th Cong. Dists.) 

Keystone Oaks Sch. Dist., Allegheny Co. 
(also 14th, 18th & 20th Cong. Dists.) 

Duquesne Sch. Dist. Allegheny Co. (also 
14th, 18th & 20th Cong. Dists.) 

Braddock Borough Sch. Dist., Allegheny 
Co. (also 14th, 18th & 20th Cong. Dists.) 

South Fayette Twp. Sch. Dist., Allegheny 
Co. (also 14th, 18th & 20th Cong. Dists.) 

Clariton S.D., Allegheny Co. (also 14th, 
18th & 20th Cong. Dists.) 

Sto-Rex Sch. Dist., Allegheny Co. 

Carlynton S.D., Carnegie. 

Bethel Park S.D. 

Montour S.D., McKees Rocks. 

West Allegheny S.D., Imperial. 

Fox Chapel Area S.D., Pittsburgh. 

South Park S.D., Library. 

Baldwin Whitehall S.D., Pittsburgh. 

Brentwood Boro S.D., Pittsburgh. 

Chartiers Valley S.D., Pittsburgh. 

West Jefferson Hills S.D., Pittsburgh. 

S.D. of Pittsburgh (also 14th & 20th Cong. 
Dists.) 

S.D. of the Twp. of Upper St. Clair, Bridge- 
ville. 

RHODE ISLAND 
Second Congressional District 
S. Kingstown Sch, Comm., Wakefield. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 
First Congressional District 
Brookings I.S.D. No. 122, 
Lennox I.S.D. No. 100. 
West Central I.S.D. No. 154, Hartford. 
TENNESSEE 
First Congressional District 
Sullivan Co. Bd. of Ed., Bloutville. 
Kingsport City Sch. Sys. 
Sevier Co. Bd. of Ed., Sevierville. 
Second Congressional District 
Knox Co, Bd. of Ed., Knoxville. 
Blount Co. S.D., Maryville. 
Knoxville Bd. of Ed. 
Maryville City Schools. 
Alcoa City S.D. 
Third Congressional District 
City of Chattanooga Bd. of Ed. 
Marion Co. Bd. of Ed., Jasper 
Hamilton Co. Bd. of Ed., Chattanooga, 
Fourth Congressional District 
Warren County Bd. of Ed., McMinnville. 
Anderson Co. Bd. of Ed., Clinton. 
Fijth Congressional District 
DeKalb Co. 


Sizth Congressional District 
Franklin Co. Bd. of Ed., Winchester. 


TEXAS 
First Congressional District 


Daingerfield I.S.D. 
Cason I.S.D. 
Third Congressional District 
Grand Prairie I.8.D. 
Irving I.S.D. 
Duncanville I.S.D. 
Lancaster I.S.D. 
Cedar Hills I.S.D. 
De Soto I.S.D. 
Dallas L.S.D. 


Fourth Congressional District 


Howe I.S.D, 
Terrell I.S.D. 


Sizth Congressional District 


Red Oak L.S.D. 
Midlothian I.S.D, 
Tenth Congressional District 
San Marcos I.8.D. 
Lockhart LS.D. 
Blanco LS.D. 
Hays Cons. I.S.D., Kyle 


Eleventh Congressional District 


Conally Cons. I.S.D., Waco. 
La Vega IS.D., Bellmead Branch, Waco 
Waco I.S.D. 
Midway I.S.D., Waco 
Robinson I.S.D., Waco. 
Crawford I.S.D. No. 901. 
China Spring I.S.D. 
Mart I.S.D. No. 101 908. 
Lorena I.S.D, 
Bosqueville I.8.D., McLenna County. 
Rosebud Lott I.S.D., Rosebud, Falls County. 
Twelfth Congressional District 
Birdville I.S.D., Ft. Worth. 
White Settlement I.S.D., Fort Worth. 
Hurst Euless Bedford I.S.D. 
Arlington I.S.D. 
Thirteenth Congressional District 
Lewisville I.S.D. 
Lake Dallas LS.D. 
Bridgeport 1.S.D. 
Denton I.S.D. 
Seventeenth Congressional District 
Coahoma I.S.D. 
Forsan Co. Line I.S.D. 


Twentieth Congressional District 


Harlandale I.S.D., San Antonio (also 21st & 
23d Cong. Dists.). 
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S. San Antonio IS.D. (also 2ist & 23d 
Cong. Dists.). 

Southside I.S.D. No. 912, San Antonio (also 
21st & 23d Con. Dists.). 

Edgewood I.S.D., San Antonio (also 21st & 
23d Cong. Dists.). 

Southwest I.S.D., San Antonio (also 21st & 
23d Cong. Dists.). 

East Central LS.D., San Antonio (also 21st 
& 23d Cong. Dists.). 

San Antonio I.S.D. (also 21st & 23d Cong. 
Dists.). 

North East I.S.D., San Antonio (also 21st & 
23d Cong. Dists.). 

Somerset IS.D. 
Dists.). 

Northside I.S.D., San Antonio (also 21st & 
23d Cong. Dists.). 

Alamo Hts. LS.D., San Antonio (also 21st & 
23d Cong. Dists.). 

Judson I.S.D. No. 916, Converse (also 21st & 
23d Cong. Dists.). 


Twenty-first Congressional District 


Harlandale I.S.D., San Antonio (also 20th 
& 23d Cong. Dists.). 

S. San Antonio I.S.D. (also 20th & 23d 
Cong. Dists.). 

Southside I.S.D. No, 912, San Antonio (also 
20th & 23d Cong. Dists.). 

Edgewood I.S.D., San Antonio (also 20th & 
23d Cong. Dists.). 

Southwest I.S.D., San Antonio (also 20th & 
23d Cong. Dists.). 

East Central L.S.D., San Antonio (also 20th 
& 23d Cong. Dists.). 

San Antonio I.S.D., (also 20th & 23d Cong. 
Dists.). 

North East L.S.D., San Antonio (also 20th & 
23d Cong. Dists.). 

Somerset I.S.D. 
Dists.). 

Northside LS.D., San Antonio (also 20th & 
23d Cong. Dists.). 

Alamo Hts. I.S.D., San Antonio (also 20th & 
23d Cong. Dists.). 

Judson I.S.D. No. 916, Converse (also 20th & 
23d Cong. Dists.). 

Boerne Co, Line I.S.D. 

Comal Co, I.S.D., New Braunfels. 

Twenty-third Congressional District 

Harlandale I.S.D., San Antonio (also 20th 
& 21st Cong. Dists.). 

S. San Antonio LS.D. (also 20th & 21st 
Cong. Dists.). 

Southside I.S.D. No. 912, San Antonio (also 
20th & 21st Cong. Dists.). 

Edgewood I.S.D., San Antonio (also 20th & 
21st Cong. Dists.). 

Southwest I.S.D., San Antonio (also 20th & 
21st Cong. Dists.). 

East Central I.S.D., San Antonio (also 20th 
& 21st Cong. Dists.). 

San Antonio LS.D. (also 20th & 21st Cong. 
Dists.). 

North East I.S.D., San Antonio (also 20th & 
21st Cong. Dists.). 

Somerset I.S.D. (also 20th & 21st Cong. 
Dists.). 

Northside I.S.D., San Antonio (also 20th & 
21st Cong. Dists.). 

Alamo Hts. I.S.D., San Antonio (also 20th & 
21st Cong. Dists.). 

Judson I.S.D. No. 916, Converse (also 20th & 
21st Cong. Dists.). 

Devine I.S.D. 

Schertz Cibolo I.S.D. 

Floresville I.S.D. 

Potect I.S.D. 

Marion 1.5.D. 

Laredo I.S.D. 

United Cons. I.S.D., Laredo. 

VIRGINIA 


Second Congressional District 


Fredericksburg City Schs. 
City of Alexandria Sch. Bd. 
City of Fairfax Sch. Bd. 


(also 2lst & 23d Cong. 


(also 20th & 23d Cong. 
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Portsmouth City Sch. Bd. 
Sch. Bd. of the City of Norfolk. 
Sch. Bd. of the City of Virginia Beach. 
Sch. Bd. of the City of Chesapeake. 
Third Congressional District 
Co. Sch. Bd. of Chesterfield Co. 
Fourth Congressional District 


Co. Sch. Bd. of Prince George Co., Prince 
George. 

Sch. Bd. of Nansemond Co., Suffolk. 

Sch. Bd. of Isle of Wight Co., Isle of Wight. 

Co. Sch. Bd. of Prince William Co., Ma- 
nassas. 

Sixth Congresstonal District 
Co. of Roanoke Sch. Bd., Salem. 
Roanoke City Pub. Schs. 


Tenth Congressional District 


Co. Sch. Bd. of Arlington Co. 
Co. Sch. Bd. of Fairfax Co., Fairfax. 


WASHINGTON 
Second Congressional District 
Edmonds S.D. No. 15, Lynnwood. 
Third Congressional District 


Newport Cons. Jt. S.D. Nos. 56, 417. 
Peninsula S.D, No. 401, Gig Harbor. 
Vancouver S.D. No. 37. 

Fourth Congressional District 


Walla Walla S.D. No. 140. 
Dayton S.D. No. 2. 
Yakima S.D. No. 7. 
Clarkson S.D. 
Union Gap 8.D. No. 2. 
Moxee S.D. No. 90, Yakima. 
Naches Valley S.D. Jt. No. 3. 
Zillah S.D. No. 205. 
Selah SD. No. 119. 
Fifth Congressional District 
Mead S.D. No. 354. 
Spokane S.D. No. 81. 
Cheney Jt. Cons. S.D. No. 360, 316. 
Sizth Congressional District 

N. Kitsap S.D. No. 400, Poulsbo. 
Clover Pk. S.D. No. 400, Lakewood Center. 
Franklin Pierce S.D. No. 402, Tacoma. 
Eatonville S.D. No. 404. 
Bremerton Cons. S.D. 1000. 
Uni. Place S.D. No. 83, Tacoma 
Steilacoom S.D. No. 1. 
Bethel S.D. No. 403, Spanaway. 
Tacoma S.D, No. 10. 
Sumner S.D. No. 320. 
Puyallup S.D. No. 3. 
Fife S.D. No. 417, Tacoma. 

Seventh Congressional District 
Kent S.D. No. 415. 
Highline S.D. No. 401, Seattle. 
Seattle S.D. No. 1. 
Northshore S.D. No. 417, Bothell. 
Bellevue S.D. No. 405. 
Fed. Way S.D. No. 210. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Second Congressional District 
Jefferson Co. Bd. of Ed., Charles Town. 
Tucker Co. Bd. of Ed., Parsons. 

Fourth Congressional District 
Cabell Oo. Bd. of Ed., Huntington. 
Wayne Co. Bd. of Ed., Wayne Co. 

WISCONSIN 
Second Congressional District 


Jt. S.D. No. 8, City of Madison. 
Jt. S.D. No. 2, Sun Prairie. 
McFarland C.S.D., Jt. No. 8. 


Jt. S.D. No. 10, Village of Arlington, Poyn- 
ette. 
Third Congressional District 


Jt. S.D. No. City of Prescott. 
Jt. S.D. No. 9, City of Elroy. 


Eighth Congressional District 


Jt. SD. No. 1, City of Green Bay. 
Jt. S.D. No. 2, West De Pere. 


Tenth Congressional District 


Jt. S.D. No. 1, City of Hudson-Troy, St. 
Croix Co, 
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RESULTS OF LEGISLATIVE OPIN- 
ION POLL OF RESIDENTS OF 
SIXTH CONGRESSIONAL DIS- 
TRICT OF LOUISIANA 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, as of No- 
vember 1, 10,554 constituents had replied 
to my 1971 legislative opinion poll. This 
response is a healthy indication that 
citizens of the Sixth District of Louisiana 
are interested in good Government. 

I was especially pleased to note the 
responses of many young people who ex- 
pressed a concern in Government. In gen- 
eral, the views of young adults reflected 
those of their parents. 

Inflation, crime and drugs, and corrup- 
tion in government, in the order given, 
were considered the three major prob- 
lems facing the Nation today. The school 
crisis rated as the number one problem 
last year was fourth in importance this 
year. 

Elimination of unnecessary Govern- 
ment spending was given as the most de- 
sirable way to curb inflation. The num- 
ber one choice for revenue sharing was 
to reduce or repeal the Federal income 
tax laws so as to leave more money at 
the State and local levels. A “hands off” 
policy was the first choice regarding the 
policy our Nation should pursue in the 
Mideast. Having both Chinas in the U.N. 
was favored by 59 percent. Sixty-eight- 
percent indicated that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should allow parents to be re- 
sponsible for the control of their chil- 
dren. 

Mr. Speaker, for the benefit of our 
colleagues I insert at this point in the 
Recorp the questions asked in the poll 
and the tabulated results. I am also send- 
ing a copy of the results to the President. 
The answers are on a percentage basis. 

The results of the poll follows: 

1. What do you consider to be the three 
most important issues facing us today? 


2. How should inflation be curbed? 
Percent 


Stop unnecessary Government spend- 


3. Which form of revenue sharing do you 
prefer? 
Percent 
Reduce or repeal income tax to leave 
money in local community. 
Allow personal deductions for all State 
and local taxes 
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Return part of Federal taxes to State 
and local governments. 


4. What should our Nation’s policy be re- 
garding Midwest dispute? 


Percent 


Send arms and planes to Israel 
Other 

Send U.S. troops as police force. 
Send arms and planes to Arabs 


5. What should our Nation’s policy be re- 
garding the U.N. and Red China? 
Percent 
Admit both Chinas 
Exclude Red China 
Other 


6. Which role should U.S. Government play 
in contro] of children? 


Let parents be responsible 
Provide legal protection to child 
against abuse by parents and teach- 


Provide day care centers 
Provide Headstart programs. 
Family supervision by Government... 


7. Do you favor return of U.S. troops from 
Europe? 


8. Do you favor U.S. recognition of Red 
China? 


URSULINE COLLEGE'S 100TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, today, 
November 17, 1971, Ursuline College in 
Pepper Pike, Ohio, is celebrating its 100th 
year of outstanding achievement in the 
education of young women. Founded in 
November 1871, by the Ursuline Nuns of 
Cleveland, Ursuline College is the oldest 
chartered women’s college in the State 
of Ohio, and one of the oldest chartered 
liberal arts colleges for women in the 
Nation. It was founded by Mother Mary 
of the Annunciation Beaumont, a woman 
of foresight and courage, who felt that 
women deserved a more complete educa- 
tion than the “seminary” teaching for 
elementary school teachers offered to the 
women of her time. From its founding, 
Ursuline College has always been open to 
women of all races and creeds. 

As many women’s colleges are making 
plans to become coeducational, Ursuline 
College, after careful review of its con- 
tributions and abilities in the field of 
education, has elected to remain a 
women’s college. Sister M. Kenan, presi- 
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dent of the college, explains the reasons 


for this decision: 

At a time when the image and role of 
women is undergoing great change, we feel 
that a women’s college has much to offer 
in helping to effect this change in the most 
positive way. To do something and to be 
somebody is the best method of women’s 
liberation. At a women’s college, a young 
woman has the unique opportunity to dis- 
cover how to be somebody and do something 
well for herself, her family, and her com- 
munity. 


Ursuline College, located in my con- 
gressional district, offers a Bachelor of 
Arts degree in 13 areas of concentration 
in the arts and sciences. Geared through 
its liberal arts curriculum to innovation 
and change both in course content and 
teaching methods, the college strives for 
a close cooperation between student and 
instructor in planning and administering 
the student’s individual program. A low- 
faculty-student ratio—1 to 11—enables 
each student to be known as an individ- 
ual, and classes are kept small to allow 
for close, personal contact between stu- 
dent and teacher. The faculty is com- 
posed of Ursuline nuns and laymen and 
laywomen of all faiths. 

Ursuline students as a whole are highly 
motivated toward participating in their 
own education. Over half of the students 
are the first persons in their own family 
to receive a college education. Sixty-two 
percent receive some form of financial 
aid which many supplement by working 
part-time in surrounding communities. 
While the majority of the students are 
from Ohio, the college increasingly at- 
tracts students from out-of-State and 
foreign countries. A recent survey of 
graduates indicates a _ strong-service 
orientation in their career choices: 23 
percent go on to graduate school; 53 per- 
cent become teachers; 87 percent of 
these in public schools; 30 percent enter 
social work, and the remainder work in 
the sciences. 

One of the significant aims of the col- 
lege is to educate women to use their 
skills and talents in the service of their 
fellowmen. To this end, students are en- 
couraged to contribute 40 hours a semes- 
ter to volunteer community service in a 
wide range of activities including tutor- 
ing inner city high school students—a 
program funded by the Lubrizol Corp.— 
working in hospitals, county welfare pro- 
grams, and municipal and juvenile 
courts. The college supports a program 
of internships in many of its major dis- 
ciplines in order that students will have 
genuine work experience in the field they 
wish to enter. 

Because of its outstanding contribu- 
tion to education for women, it is indeed 
a pleasure to congratulate Ursuline Col- 
lege on its 100 years of achievement, 


GRAIN SALES TO RUSSIA 
HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


“Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, the 
administration recently announced a 
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sale of some grain to Russia. Some of the 
facts involved in this sale were not made 
known at that time. I think my colleagues 
would be interested in knowing more 
about this sale so that they can form 
their own conclusion as to its meaning 
and long-term ramifications. My pur- 
pose is not to either endorse or criticize 
what was done but rather to bring out 
more of the facts and to alert my col- 
leagues of some of the additional facts 
involved. 

I have prepared a memorandum based 
upon additional information which I se- 
cured and I am also including an article 
by an alert investigating reporter, George 
Anthan, from the Des Moines Register. 

They are as follows: 

GRAIN SALES TO RUSSIA 
(By Neal Smith) 

CCC sold 27.5 million bushels of barley to 
one exporter and 11.5 million bushels to an- 
other exporter. They sold 20.65 million 
bushels of cats to one exporter and 3.51 mil- 
lion bushels to another. Sale price for some 
of the barley was 91 cents Duluth, for the 
rest, it was 88 cents Duluth and 83 cents 
Minneapolis. Eighty-three cents Minneapolis 
is the equivalent of 90 cents Duluth. Sale 
price on the oats was mostly from 40 to 42 
cents at the interior points. However, some 
will come from Norfolk at a higher price. The 
corn to Russia sold at $1.20 f.0.b. gulf ports. 
That is approximately equivalent to 90 cents 
at Iowa points. Cash market for unrestricted 
use at Duluth for barley is $1.20 but Canada 
is willing to sell it below our cash market 
price and subsidized. Therefore, the sale of 
barley could not be made at the cash market 
price. The Department claims they do not 
know what Continental and Cargil will re- 
ceive for the barley and oats which CCC is 
selling to them at less than cash value for 
unrestricted use. 

They were required to take one ton of corn 
for each ton of barley and also to take the 
oats as a part of the deal. They wanted a lot 
of barley at that price but did not really want 
oats. CCC was anxious to move the oats be- 
cause they have been in inventory and they 
are not selling. 

Last year's total utilization of barley was 
500 million bushels but that included a big 
shipment to Romania as a result of the floods 
and was a one-shot deal. Exports last year 
jumped from 17 million bushels in the pre- 
vious year up to 77 million bushels. Without 
an abnormal sale like the one to Russia, ex- 
ports would be expected to drop back to 
around 17 to 20 million bushels. Total sup- 
ply on hand for this marketing year of bar- 
ley is 636 million bushels of which 470 mil- 
lion bushels represent production and the 
rest is carryover. Total use of oats last year 
was 890 million bushels and total supply is 1.4 
billion bushels including a 1971 production 
of 885 million bushels. Carryover is about 50 
percent of one year’s production. The carry- 
over of barley consists of 90 million bushels 
in government hands and 66 million bushels 
in free stocks. 

The grain companies which made the sale 
to Russia did not want to make the sale 
unless they could acquire the barley at a 
low. price from one seller. The reasons given 
by the Department for their sales seem to 
support the idea that government-held re- 
serves can help promote exports yet they 
have opposed my reserve bill. One r-rpose of 
the reserve bill is to give them an oppor- 
tunity to promote exports by accumulating 
supplies at terminal positions and: selling 
them in large blocks as long as they replace 
that grain with the same number of bushels 


from interior points within the marketing 
year. 

The Department in 1971 has calculated the 
nutrient value of barley at 75 percent of the 
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value of corn bushel for bushel. For 1972 they 
are calculating it at 80 percent. 

It has been said that this may be the first 
step in expanding commodity shipments to 
Russia. If they will only buy at prices far 
below the cost of production, the question 
that arises is, do we want to permanently 
subsidize their livestock industry? Why 
should anyone think that they will buy our 
corn at its true cash value when what they 
really want is barley and they won’t buy it 
from us with a corn mixture unless we sell at 
75 percent of its cash value in the United 
States and about 60 percent of its cost 
of production. Canada produces a lot of 
barley and would presumably continue to 
have a supply available at below our cost of 
production. If we are starting a long range 
program of selling grain to Russia at less 
than the cost of production in competition 
with Canada, these questions must be 
answered: 

(1) Is it in our interest in the long run 
to subsidize the expansion of the Russian 
livestock and poultry industry? 

(2) Can we compete successfully in a 
price war where our product (corn and bar- 
ley mixed) is not as preferable to the cus- 
tomers as straight barley which is avail- 
able from Canada? 

Whether one believes we should or should 
not develop a long-term subsidized market to 
Russia, everyone is entitied to know that 
the sale of grain to Russia was made at prices 
less than the cost of production and less 
than current depressed prices in the United 
States. Everyone is also entitled to know 
that a heavily subsidized market is probably 
all that is available in the foreseeable fu- 
ture in sales to Russia rather than a cash 
market at a price which will earn American 
farmers at least a return of their cost of 
production. This situation is not likely to 
change until or unless there is no other 
country which is willing to make subsidized 
sales to Russia. 

The information released by the Depart- 
ment last week was incomplete and upon ex- 
amining the additional information it is ob- 
vious that no facts have been presented 
which justify a conclusion that a profitable 
cash market in Russia is available as iong 
as other countries with barley supplies are 
willing to sell at depressed prices. 


US. Curs GRAIN PRICE ror Reps 
CRITICS SEE SUBSIDY TO SOVIET FARMS 
(By George Anthan) 

Wasuincton, D.C.—Officials of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture (USDA) con- 
firmed Tuesday they have approved sale of 
government-owned grain to the Soviet Union 
at below U.S. market prices. 

The U.S. government is even selling some 
of the grain at a financial loss. 

Critics charged that such a sale means 
U.S. taxpayers are subsidizing the Russian 
livestock industry. (The American grain will 
be used by the Soviets as livestock feed.) 

USDA officials said Tuesday that the cut- 
rate prices were necessary in order to obtain 
the $140-million sale of corn, barley and 
oats to the Soviets. They said that if the U.S. 
government had not sold the grain at the 
cheap rates, other countries, possibly Canada, 
would have. 

The sale, announced recently by the Nixon 
administration, includes 80 million bushels 
of corn, 30 million bushels of barley and 24 
million bushels of oats. 


TWO FIRMS BENEFIT 

The grain actually is being sold to the 
Soviet by two large U.S. grain companies— 
Continental Grain Co. of New York City and 
Cargill, Inc: of Minneapolis, Minn. 

USDA officials said Tuesday that corn to 
be shipped to the Soviet Union has been or 
is being purchased by the two firms on the 
open market in the U.S. at going prices: 

But, according to..the USDA; the barley 
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and oats are being sold to Cargill and Con- 
tinental by the federal government from 
stocks of the Commodity Credit Corp., a 
USDA agency. These barley and oats, they 
said, will be resold by Continental and Cargill 
to the Soviet Union. 

The USDA said it is selling 24 million 
bushels of oats at prices ranging from 40 
cents a bushel to 43 cents a bushel. 

The USDA said recent market prices for 
oats in the U.S. have ranged from 65 cents a 
bushel at Minneapolis to 77 cents a bushel 
at Kansas City. The officials acknowledged 
that grain bought on the open U.S. market 
at these points would cost even more de- 
livered to coastal ports. 

The oats to be supplied by the USDA to 
Cargill and Continental will be delivered 
to several ports, including Duluth, Minn., 
Baltimore, Md., and Norfolk, Va., the USDA 
said. 

The federal government also is selling 39 
million bushels of barley at prices ranging 
from 83 cents to 91 cents a bushel. 

Barley currently is selling at Minneapolis 
for $1.30 a bushel, according to the USDA. 

LOAN IS CRITICAL 

Representative Neal Smith (Dem, La.) said 
Tuesday that “the Russians are getting a 
huge bargain. They're getting our grain 
at below the cost they could grow it 
themselves, even if they had our climate. 
In effect, American taxpayers are subsidizing 
their livestock industry.” 

A spokesman for the Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association of Iowa said the organization has 
an investory of oats that it paid 64 cents 
a bushel to acquire. “I sure wish we could 
buy it for 40 cents or 47 cents a bushel,” he 
said. 

Officials of neither Continental nor Cargill 
would comment Tuesday on how much the 
Soviets are paying the two companies for 
the U.S. grain. 

Harold Vogel, a Continental official in New 
York City, said “I can't give you any informa- 
tion regarding what prices we are selling 
grain at to the Russians.” 

A spokesman for Cargill in Minneapolis 
said, “We don’t feel this information would 
contribute to progress between a buyer and 
a seller. It would be outside our willingness 
to publicly discuss these things.” 

USDA officials contended that they have 
not been told the prices being charged the 
Soviets by Continental and Cargill. 

Glenn A. Weir, director of the grain divi- 
sion of the USDA's Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service, was asked why the 
U.S. is selling the grain to Continental and 
Cargill. He replied: “Because we can sell at 
below the market.” 

Weir said the barley and oats are being 
sold to Continental and Cargill at a cheaper 
rate so the Russians can buy the commodities 
at world prices, which he said are below the 
U.S. price. 

USDA officials estimated the federal gov- 
ernment has from 85 cents to $1 invested in 
each bushel of barley it is selling at from 
85 cents to 91 cents. 

Also, they estimated the government has 
invested up to 70 cents a bushel for the oats 
it is selling for up to 30 cents a bushel less. 

The government officials acknowledged that 
American farmers and private grain ele- 
vators currently have surpluses of both barley 
and oats. 

Privately held oats surpluses, they esti- 
mated, total some 320 million bushels. The 
USDA holds 197 million bushels of oats. 

They estimated privately held barley sur- 
pluses at 170 million bushels, plus 35 million 
in government stocks. 

Under federal regulations, the USDA is 
not allowed to sell government-owned grain 
at less than 115 per cent of the current U.S. 
price. 

But USDA officials said this prohibition 
does not supply if the grain is destined for 
overseas delivery. “It’s legal for us to sell at 
below market price,” one official said. 
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The USDA emphasized that the barley and 
oats it is selling to Continental and Cargill 
also were offered for sale to other U.S. buy- 
ers for possible overseas delivery. 

Iowa’s Smith said, “Legally, the USDA can 
sell it this cheap. But a farmer in Iowa 
couldn't buy it this cheap.” 

He added: “When we talk about grain sales 
to the Russians, everybody should know 
just what's going on. Even though the net 
effect is that we move some of our surpluses, 
we're selling for far less than it costs us to 
produce it. 

“Is there really any hope of developing 
a permanent market with the Soviet Union 
on this basis? I doubt if we want to perma- 
nently subsidize their livestock industry.” 

Weir and other USDA officials said one 
major reason the federal government decided 
to supply Continental and Cargill with the 
government-owned grain was that the com- 
panies preferred to pick up the commodities 
of central warehouses, rather than have to 
buy it from scattered private stocks. 

USDA warehouses are located in the Duluth 
and Minneapolis areas where, according to a 
USDA official, “they're pretty handy for the 
companies to load it on Great Lakes ships.” 


GLOBAL POLLUTION—U.N. AS 
POLICEMAN 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
spected ecologist Dr. Barry Commoner 
tells us that the first law of ecology is 
“everything is connected to everything 
else.” Recently, our distinguished col- 
league Senator EDMUND MUSKIE, phrased 
Dr. Commoner’s general dictum in terms 
that should have particular significance 
for us as lawmakers. 

Said Senator MUSKIE: 

The simple truth is that—we are far from 
one world politically. But, by necessity if not 
by choice, we are one world environmentally. 
States have sovereign rights—but so do peo- 
ple. We cannot rely on the political habits of 
the past to save our environment for the 
future. 


Mr. Speaker, environmental pollution 
respects no national boundaries. Oil 
slicks care not on whose shores they 
wash. Foul air drifts across the English 
Channel and the Great Lakes, scoffing at 
border patrols and national frontiers. 

Recognizing that there is something 
seriously wrong with where this earth is 
going, the United Nations has scheduled 
a Conference on the Human Environ- 
ment to meet in June of next year in 
Stockholm. Whether we as Members of 
Congress represent rural or urban con- 
stituencies live on one coast of this Na- 
tion or the other, the activities of this 
conference should rightly command the 
attention of us all. 

I therefore commend to your reading 
an article by a longtime friend of mine, 
Richard N. Gardner, Henry L. Moses pro- 
fessor of law and international organiza- 
tion at Columbia University. The article, 
which appeared in the Saturday Review 
of August 7, 1971, is a perceptive review 
of the six major subjects to be dealt with 
at Stockholm. Since these subjects are 
also the concern of almost daily debate 
in this Chamber, and will be for many 
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years to come, I am sure Members will 
find the article both topical and instruc- 
tive. 

Professor Gardner's article follows: 
[From the Saturday Review, Aug. 7, 1971] 
GLOBAL POLLUTION—III;: U.N. as POLICEMAN 
(By Richard N. Gardner*) 

One of the boldest adventures in inter- 
national cooperation ever attempted—the 
United Nations Conference on the Human 
Environment—will reach a climax at Stock- 
holm, Sweden, during the two weeks from 
June 5 to 16, 1972. Representatives of 130 
countries and several dozen international or- 
ganizations will come together then to deal 
with six enormous subjects: 

Planning and management of the environ- 
mental quality of human settlements every- 
where. 

Environmental aspects of natural resource 
management (defined broadly to include 
animal, botanical, and mineral resources). 

Identification and control of environmen- 
tal pollutants and nuisances of broad sig- 
nificance. 

Educational, informational, social, and cul- 
tural aspects of environmental issues. 

Economic development and the environ- 
ment (including environmental policies as a 
component of comprehensive planning in de- 
veloping countries) . 

International organizational implications 
of proposals for action. 

Since the conference is limited to two 
weeks, and since Stockholm has only three 
conference halls large enough to hold all the 
proposed participants, there is only one week 
available to cover each of these items. How 
can it be done? One U.N. official answers: 
“The Stockholm conference is like a marriage 
ceremony. Most things are being arranged 
beforehand, and as little as possible will be 
left to chance on the day.” 

The simile is apt enough. It is difficult to 
remember any other U.N. meeting so thor- 
oughly prepared in advance as this one. Un- 
der the overall direction of a twenty-seven- 
nation preparatory committee, intergovern- 
mental working groups are drafting concrete 
proposals on marine pollution, soil conserva- 
tion, environmental monitoring, a World 
Heritage Foundation, and the text of a Dec- 
laration on the Human Environment. Con- 
currently with these activities, governments 
are submitting reports describing their ex- 
perience in environmental management and 
suggesting ideas for international action. 
And the interested specialized agencies of 
the U.N. are preparing a consolidated state- 
ment of their current work and future plans. 


CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


A conceptual framework for the Stockholm 
deliberations is expected to be ready for pub- 
lication in the spring of 1972. It will be is- 
sued as a report on the state of the global 
environment. Considering that Maurice 
Strong, Secretary General of the Stockholm 
conference, only left his former post as head 
of Canada’s International Development 
Agency to assume his new duties at the be- 
ginning of this year, he and his small staff 
in Geneva will perform a miracle if the con- 
ferees are able to take more than a fraction 
of the decisions necessary to preserve the 
global environment. A senior international 
official recently put the situation this way: 

“The Stockholm conference comes both too 
late and too early. Too late if its purpose is 
to arouse public opinion; this has already 
happened, at least in the developed coun- 
tries. Too early if it is to take decisive ac- 
tion; most governments aren't ready, and be- 
sides in many areas we simply don’t have the 
knowledge necessary.” 


*Richard N. Gardner is Henry L. Moses 
Professor of Law and International Organiza- 
tion at Columbia University and serves as the 
U.N. representative of the International 
Union for the Conservation of Nature and 
Natural Resources. 
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Inevitably, then, the most important 
agenda item at Stockholm will be the last 
one listed above—international organiza- 
tional implications of proposals for action. 
For if final answers to the world’s environ- 
mental problems cannot be looked for next 
June, there must be established at least an 
institutional framework in which those an- 
swers can be effectively sought in future 
years. 

Curiously, nobody gave much thought to 
the organizational question until recently. 
To help move things forward, a kind of 
“Mini-Stockholm” was organized at the end 
of May by two private organizations—the In- 
stitute on Man and Science and the Aspen 
Institute of Humanistic Studies—at the for- 
mer’s idyllic headquarters in Rensselaerville, 
New York. Under the chairmanship of Philip 
C., Jessup, former U.S. judge on the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, forty key decision- 
makers from governments, international 
agencies, and the scientific community spent 
three days probing the central question: 
“How can the international community be 
organized most effectively for environmental 
action?” 

PRELIMINARY CONSENSUS 

While the meeting was not intended to and 
did not reach formal agreement on an in- 
stitutional design, it yielded a surprising 
consensus on some issues and usefully clari- 
fied the choices facing the Stockholm con- 
ference on other matters. The areas of con- 
sensus may be summarized as follows: 

The new institutions for environmental 
action should be within the framework of 
the United Nations. Environmental problems 
are global as well as regional and local; they 
need to be dealt with by global as well as 
regional and local institutions. An organiza- 
tion limited to developed countries or to 
NATO countries could not deal effectively 
with environmental problems on the territory 
of non-members or with the ocean environ- 
ment, which is the common concern of all. 
Despite much talk to the contrary, most de- 
veloping countries face serious environmen- 
tal problems and want help in solving them. 
As Strong told the Rensselaerville meetings: 

In my recent travels in the developing 
countries, I have found that while the word 
“environment” has not yet acquired the 
magic it has in the more industrialized coun- 
tries, the issues it embraces are of real and 
growing concern to them: polluted water 
supplies, degradation of agricultural lands, 
depletion of wildlife and fisheries, and, per- 
haps most urgent, the problem of cities which 
are growing at rates unprecedented in human 
history. Some of these cities face the prospect 
of water contamination and health hazards 
which will make them unfit for human 
habitation within the next decade or so. In- 
deed, the “eco-catastrophes” of which we 
hear so much are much more likely to occur 
in the developing world than in the wealthier 
countries which have the resources to deal 
with these problems. 

One thing not to do is to establish a new 
U.N. specialized agency. Environment covers 
a broad range of subjects already being dealt 
with within the functional responsibilities of 
existing U.N. agencies—atmospheric pollu- 
tion in the World Meteorological Organiza- 
tion, environmental health in the World 
Health Organization, conservation of soil, 
forest, and animal resources in the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, etc. Environmen- 
tal matters also are being dealt with in the 
U.N.’s Regional Economic Commissions. A 
Specialized Agency for the Environment 
would result in duplication of activities and 
would compound already serious coordina- 
tion problems. 


NEW INSTITUTIONS 
The principal need is for new institutions 
at the center of the U.N. system to serve as 
the “brain” of the international environmen- 
tal network. The central institutions should 
undertake a global review of environmental 
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trends, policies, and actions; should deter- 
mine important issues to be brought to the 
attention of governments; should suggest 
priorities for further action in respect of 
those issues; and should identify gaps in the 
knowledge and in the performance of orga- 
nizations carrying out measures of environ- 
mental control. The central institutions 
should draw upon rather than duplicate on- 
going work in existing functional and 
regional agencies and should be flexible and 
capable of adaption as understanding of en- 
vironmental problems grows. 

One element in the central mechanism 
should be a small, highly competent sec- 
retariat operating on the interface between 
the scientific community and the political 
process. It should be headed by an Under- 
secretary General or a Commissioner for the 
Environment, and should enjoy sufficient in- 
dependence within the U.N. system to oper- 
ate effectively. 

Another element in the central mechanism 
should be some kind of intergovernmental 
body to which the secretariat would be re- 
sponsible, There could be an environmental 
board established by the General Assembly, 
or an environmental committee under the 
Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC), 
or perhaps even periodic ECOSOC meetings 


‘at the ministerial level devoted to the 


environment, 

Some participants in the Rensselaerville 
meeting urged that environment be kept in 
the ECOSOC framework so that one institu- 
tion could face the interrelated issues of de- 
velopment and environment; these people 
warned that separate bodies on environment 
and development could result in two sets of 
conflicting resolutions each reflecting a 
limited and inadequate perspective. Others 
urged that environment needed greater visi- 
bility and status than could be achieved in 
ECOSOC, which in their view has an un- 
satisfactory record. 

Although the issue was not resolved, there 
was agreement that whatever intergovern- 
mental body is created should be composed 
not just of career diplomats acting upon 
instructions but of highly qualified govern- 
ment Officials responsible for environmental 
affairs. Moreover, the work of the intergov- 
ernmental committee should be reviewed 
regularly by one of the main committees of 
the U.N. General Assembly and perhaps also 
by a periodic “Stockholm conference.” 

The central secretariat and intergovern- 
mental body should be assisted by some kind 
of scientific group to provide independent 
and expert judgment free from government 
infiuence, One possibility is an International 
Center for the Environment (ICE), a pro- 
posal that has gained support in the Inter- 
national Council of Scientific Unions. ICE 
could conduct research on environmental 
problems and assist specialized agencies 
such as WMO and WHO in the designing of 
environmental monitoring networks and in 
the evaluation of information received. A 
more modest possibility would be a scientific 
advisory group attached to the intergovern- 
mental committee and composed of persons 
serving in their individual capacities, per- 
haps with subgroups on specific environ- 
mental problems. 

Whichever possibility is chosen, represent- 
atives of some of the specialized agencies at 
Rensselaerville said, the agencies should de- 
sign their own monitoring networks and eval- 
uate the data derived from them. The agen- 
cies are clearly reluctant to have any cen- 
tral scientific group performing functions 
that they regard as within their traditional 
fields of competence. 

It was further agreed that the new inter- 
national environmental institutions should 
encourage existing agencies to get on with 
other fundamental tasks. One is the training 
of personnel needed for environmental man- 
agement. Another is formulation of environ- 
mental education programs for schools and 
for the general public. A third is establish- 
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ment of environmental criteria to be applied 
by national and international development 
agencies, A fourth is the devising of means to 
avoid undesirable trade barriers resulting 
from different national approaches to pollu- 
tion control. 

That was the extent of the consensus at 
Rensselaerville. But some crystallization of 
opinion occurred on several other key ques- 
tions. 

Should there be some kind of environment 
fund—and (if so, what should be the ar- 
rangements for its administration? An en- 
vironmental fund, it was urged, would help 
coordinate the activities of individual agen- 
cies. It would provide developing countries 
with extra financing over and above existing 
aid funds to help them take environmental 
protection measures they otherwise could 
not afford; it would also assure developed 
countries that funds they contributed for en- 
vironmental purposes would be used for top- 
priority environmental projects. But several 
governments represented at Rensselaerville 
were not yet ready to commit themselves to 
such a fund. Moreover, there was no consen- 
sus as to whether a fund should be managed 
by the U.N. Development Program or by a 
new body. Nor was there agreement on the 
kind of governance of the fund that would 
satisfy both developed and developing coun- 
tries. 

HOW SETTLE DISPUTES? 

What kind of institutions should be estab- 
lished for the settlement of environmental 
disputes? More specifically, what degree of 
international control should be established 
over the actions of a nation within its terri- 
tory that might affect the environment of 
others? Some examples given in Rensselaer- 
ville were U.S. uses of the Colorado River 
injurious to Mexico, possible damage by the 
Aswan Dam to the fisheries and beaches of 
the eastern Mediterranean, and the potential 
climatic effects of contemplated Soviet diver- 
sion of rivers presently flowing from Siberia 
into the Arctic Ocean, 

In his address to the opening session of 
the May meeting held at U.N. Headquarters, 
U.S. Senator Edmund Muskie proposed that 
U.N. members should henceforth report to 
the United Nations on all their actions that 
might affect the environment of others. While 
conceding that nations were not yet ready 
to accept an international veto over national 
decisions on environmental matters, Muskie 
urged that every nation not only should make 
full disclosure of its environmental actions 
but should consult in good faith with other 
nations and international agencies when 
they advanced comments or objections. In 
cases of disagreement, he said, an impartial 
group should report on the facts and make 
appropriate recommendations. 

The sessions at Rensselaerville produced a 
number of different reactions to the issues 
raised by Senator Muskie. Judge Jessup 
urged that the International Court of Jus- 
tice be used for the settlement of environ- 
mental disputes. The Court could sit in spe- 
cial chambers for this purpose and make use 
of scientific “assessors,” or fact-finders, where 
necessary. Other Rensselaerville participants 
felt a need for more flexible machinery than 
the Court could provide. In their view, it 
would be better to bring environmental dis- 
putes to the proposed intergovernmental 
committee on the environment and its sci- 
entific advisory group. Dr. Gerardo Budow- 
ski, director general of the International 
Union for the Conservation of Nature and 
Natural Resources, suggested that his organi- 
zation could usefully serve as an “expert 
witness” in international disputes because 
of its non-governmental character. In his 
view, moreover, the international community 
sooner or later would have to face the need 
for some kind of “policing” to prevent actions 
causing irreversible damage to the environ- 
ment. 

The Rensselaerville discussions revealed 
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that this thorny issue might be difficult to 
resolve at Stockholm. 

A number of diplomats and government 
officials expressed doubt that governments 
would be ready to accept international re- 
view of national actions. Dr, Konstantin 
Ananichev, director of the International Or- 
ganizations Department of the U.S.S.R. State 
Committee for Science and Technology, em- 
phasized that any new environmental ma- 
chinery should be of an “international and 
not of a supranational character” and should 
operate “only through cooperative actions of 
sovereign states.” However, he also stressed 
the need for “joint research on agreed in- 
ternational programs” and did not exclude 
the possibility that such joint research could 
be organized on a case-by-case basis with 
the consent of all the parties involved to 
evaluate the international consequences of 
national actions. 


POLLUTION AT SEA 


What international machinery should be 
established to deal with pollution of the 
seas? The participants at Rensselaerville 
agreed that this was a matter of urgent im- 
portance, since the marine environment, ac- 
counting for 70 per cent of the Earth's sur- 
face, is presently subject to almost no 
effective measures of protection. 

The Intergovernmental Working Group on 
marine pollution is considering an interna- 
tional agreement regulating ocean dumping 
(the transportation from national territory 
to the oceans of waste materials that could 
harm the marine environment). Even if this 
were approved at Stockholm and ratified by 
governments, it would still leave untouched 
the main sources of marine pollution—the 
pollutants coming to the oceans directly 
from land, from rivers, and from the atmos- 
phere. 

Should some international machinery be 
established to monitor and eventually regu- 
late all these additional sources of marine 
pollution? Should it be global in character, 
or should we begin with separate regional 
efforts to clean up the Mediterranean, the 
Baltic, and the North Sea? Should pollution 
from vessels in maritime commerce continue 
to be dealt with by a separate agency—the 
Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization—or should one agency deal 
with marine pollution from all sources? What 
should be the relation between agencies con- 
cerned with marine pollution and the pro- 
posed International Seabed Authority that 
would have responsibility for exploitation of 
the deep sea bed? Should there be a single 
agency for all the problems of the oceans, 
including the difficult issue of fisheries as 
well? It was clear at Rensselaerville that the 
international community was very far from 
a consensus on these fundamental questions. 

Finally, which nations should participate 
in international institutions for environ- 
mental control? Senator Muskie urged that 
the next General Assembly make the United 
Nations universal in membership; if this 
were not possible, it should at least invite 
all governments to participate in the Stock- 
holm conference. This would mean mainland 
China and both Germanys, to mention the 
most important, and others such as both 
Koreas and both Vietnams. 

There was strong sentiment at Rensselaer- 
ville for the proposition that participation 
at Stockholm should be universal. But this 
was coupled with a good deal of uncertainty 
as to whether the next General Assembly 
would make the United Nations universal in 
membership and whether, if it failed to do 
so, governments not admitted to the U.N. 
itself would be willing to come to Stockholm. 

The Rensselaerville meeting served to 
underline the complexity of these unresolved 
organizational questions. Nevertheless, the 
meeting did reveal one bit of common 
philosophy on environmental problems. It 
was best stated by Senator Muskie at the 
opening session: 
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The simple truth is that ... we are far 
from one world politically. But, by necessity 
if not by choice, we are one world environ- 
mentally. States have sovereign rights—but 
so do people. We cannot rely on the political 
habits of the past to save our environment 
for the future. 


METAPSYCHIATRY AND THE 
ULTRACONSCIOUS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
my colleagues, and all those who read 
this Record, would be interested in the 
article written by my good friend and 
constituent, Dr. Stanley R. Dean, of 
Miami, Fla., which was published in the 
November 1971 issue of the American 
Journal of Psychiatry, on the subject of 
“Metapsychiatry and the Ultracon- 
scious,” and which is inserted immedi- 
ately following these remarks: 


METAPSYCHIATRY AND THE ULTRACONSCIOUS 


Sir: The purpose of this letter is to focus 
psychiatrists’ attention upon a host of 
esoteric, poorly defined psychic phenomena 
loosely regarded as occult, mystical, or 
simply, “psi.” For psychiatric purposes a 
more congruent terminology is needed. I 
had previously suggested the word “ultra- 
conscious" to designate a suprasensory, 
suprarational level of mention otherwise 
known as cosmic consciousness, tran- 
scendental illumination, unio mystica, satori, 
samedhi, kairos, etc. (1, 2). 

The existence of the ultraconscious, 
especially in the Orient, has been recognized 
since antiquity. Miraculous healing powers 
have been attributed to it, and from it have 
sprung the highest creativity and genius 
known to man. Yet it has received surprising- 
ly little attention from modern psvchiatry. 

It therefore seems appropriate to propose 
still another word—‘metapsychiatry” (cf. 
metaphysics)—to delimit the psychiatric 
ramifications of the subject. The special prov- 
ince of metapsychiatry would be the cogi- 
tative and scientific investigation of such di- 
verse “psi” categories as: mental telepathy, 
ESP, clairvoyance, prophecy, precognition, 
premonitions, intuition, déjà vu, sixth sense, 
premonitory dreams, miracles, spiritualism, 
trances, hallucinations, hypnosis, charisma, 
faith healing, personal magnetism, psyche- 
delic states, auras, psychokinesis (PK), cata- 
lepsy, graphoanalysis, tactile sight, radi- 
esthesis, bioluminescence, cosmobiology, etc. 

I use the words “cogitative” and “scien- 
tific” advisedly for many of these phenomena 
are adaptive not only to apodictic reasoning 
but also to objective research by electronic 
and other technological devices. 

Never has the time seemed more ripe for 
such research. Some countries, notably vari- 
ous Communist states, have instituted gov- 
ernment supported laboratories staffed by 
eminent scientists. Although much of their 
work is classified, some astounding techno- 
logical findings are described in a remarkable 
book by Ostrander and Schroeder (3). Ac- 
cording to their impressively annotated data, 
Russia alone had 20 or more centers in 1967, 
with an annual budget approximating $20 
million. 

Having pioneered the exploration of outer 
cosmic space, the Russians seem determined 
to pioneer the penetration of inner psychic 
space as well. The late Leonid L. Vasiliev, 
first chief of the state-funded laboratory for 
parapsychology at the University of Lenin- 
grad, stated uncompromisingly: “The dis- 
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covery of the energy underlying ESP will be 
equivalent to the discovery of atomic en- 
ergy” (4). 

It seems to me that our country will not 
be indifferent to such a challenge, and 
American psychiatry might well consider the 
establishment of a Task Force for Meta- 
psychiatry in order to determine the direc- 
tions to be taken. This would provide us with 
an opportunity to reexamine ancient be- 
liefs that have remained tenaciously ubiq- 
uitous despite scientific indifference. To de- 
ride in a laboratory what one believes in a 
church is surely one of the supreme ironies 
of our age. 

According to Aldous Huxley, mysticism is 
the only single effective method that has 
yet been found for the radical and perma- 
nent transformation of personality. A mod- 
ern philosopher, Plochmann, cautioned that 
the “mystical is neither an asylum of igno- 
rance nor a place where for some reason logic 
leaves off so that we have to keep quiet” 
(5). Freud himself was well known for his 
preoccupation with psychic phenomena. And 
such contemporary psychiatrists as Kelman 
(6) believe that ultraconscious faculties are 
latent in all of us and that major and minor 
degreees of “illumination” could be devel- 
oped and used by informed psychiatrists to 
augment present psychotherapy. Then, if 
the resulting clinical data were collected, 
pooled, and collated with technological re- 
search, the accrued information might well 
provide a breakthrough to the practical utili- 
zation of this hitherto inscrutable subject. 
In the process of formation for this special 
purpose is the American Metapsychiatric As- 
sociation (AMPA). Inquiries are invited. 
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LESSONS FROM CANNIKIN 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been made acutely aware that those who 
cry “wolf” most loudy to further a given 
cause also maintain the deepest silence 
when their pet prophecies of doom fail 
to materialize. In this regard there was a 
very perceptive article in the November 
12, 1971, issue of Nature magazine en- 
titled, “Lessons From Cannikin.” 

Nature is strongly oriented toward the 
biological sciences and the environment 
and has been severely critical of the 
Cannikin test for the past year or so. 
Nevertheless, “Lessons From Cannikin,” 
from Nature, points out the environmen- 
talists were desperately seeking from the 
scientists a concerted declaration warn- 
ing of impending dangers when, as a 
matter of fact, the risks were indeed 
small, even negligible. The writer con- 
cludes: 
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It is indeed conceivable that the environ- 
mental movement has been harmed by the 
Cannikin affair. 


For Nature to have printed such an 
article about Cannikin is a good indicator 


that they now recognize that inputs. 


from pseudo-scientists and pseudo-en- 
vironmentalists should be carefully scru- 
tinized before being accepted for print- 
ing. This article should make good read- 
ing for some of the political “pros” in 
this city and elsewhere. 

I, my colleagues on the joint commit- 
tee, and other informed members of this 
body, many times took to the floor to 
point out that the issues on which the 
Atomic Energy Commission was being 
taken to task as being negligent in pre- 
paring for Cannikin were for the most 
part specious. As many of us have said 
many times before, if it is the will of 
this country, of the President and of the 
Senate to have a comprehensive test ban 
treaty for political reasons and political 
reasons alone, let those who would force 
this issue to do so directly and forth- 
rightly, without reverting to subterfuge. 
I request that the above-mentioned arti- 
cle be placed in the RECORD. 

[From Nature, Nov. 12, 1971] 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS—LESSONS FROM CANNIKIN 

What the US Atomic Energy Commission 
scientists learned from the Cannikin test on 
the Island of Amchitka will probably never 
be known, being apparently vital to national 
security. The lessons for all other partici- 
pants in the affair are more obvious. 

The drama associated with Cannikin was 
appropriate to a Moon shot. Environmen- 
talists have fought during the past week a 
desperate court action to have papers on the 
environmental impact of the test released 
and then to use them in demonstrating that 
there were significant risks of earthquakes, 
tidal waves and radioactive leakage. On the 
very morning of the test, the Supreme Court 
sat to hear arguments on the environmental 
impact, and voted 4 to 3 that the test could 
proceed. Thereafter the AEC, clear of its last 
hurdle, went ahead and fired the shot which 
predictably triggered no earthquakes or tidal 
waves. It is too early to tell whether there 
will be any radioactive leakage, but there ap- 
pears to be no concern about it. 

One of the most remarkable and least noted 
features of this test is that in the fifties and 
early sixties the United States fired such shots 
in the atmosphere with impunity. The Amer- 
ican public has come a long way in its at- 
titudes since then. Unfortunately, the issues 
on which the AEC were challenged were in 
the opinion of many flimsy. It is of course an 
old political trick to steer clear of the central 
arguments and try to make the peripheral 
questions seem more important, The AEC did 
not even have, consciously, to pursue this 
policy; the environmental question was the 
only one which generated a significant 
amount of heat. To be sure, there is never a 
zero risk of environmental damage and no 
scientist has come out with a statement that 
environmental arguments are nonsense, but 
it appears to have been the considered opin- 
ion of practically all those who studied the 
problem in a detached manner that the risks 
were very slight. 

What environmentalists would desperately 
have liked would have been a concerted dec- 
laration from scientists warning of dangers. 
No such statement was forthcoming. It is 
indeed conceivable that the environmental 
movement has been harmed by the Cannikin 
affair. Its members may have learned the hard 
way that scientists with some sympathy for 
the movement can be alienated by a stance 
that scientists could not maintain, They may 
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have lost some credibility with those middle 
Americans who are unimpressed when the 
Doomsday does not show up to order. The 
first callers to radio talk shows Immediately 
after the blast were saying, ‘Well, what was 
all the fuss about then?” They may also have 
learned that when dealing with politicians 
they are talking to pragmatic people for 
whom a 10 per cent, let alone 1 per cent, 
chance of catastrophe is acceptable. The en- 
vironmentalists have to walk on a tightrope 
above scientists, lawyers, politicians and the 
general public. The Cannikin affair may have 
helped them to learn new tactics. 

Of course, what Cannikin was really about 
was national security. If a good number of 
Senators had banded together early enough 
to express disbelief that this one explosion 
was more vital to national security than good 
relations with Canada and Japan, the soft 
centre of the Administration’s argument 
would have been revealed. Fresh from previ- 
ous insults from the new Nixon, these two 
countries in particular were bitter about the 
test and are going to be more difficult to deal 
with in the future as a result of it, earth- 
quake or no, Whether the milliseconds worth 
of X-rays is more valuable than good rela- 
tions with two allies is much the most de- 
batable issue in the whole affair. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF INDIVID- 
UAL CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTION 
LIMITATIONS 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, when the 
House debates the campaign spending 
legislation, I shall offer an amendment to 
the Senate bill, S. 382, if it is offered as a 
substitute for the House Administration 
Committee bill, H.R. 11060, to establish 
reasonable limitations on individual con- 
tributions to political campaigns. 

Some opponents of individual contri- 
bution limitations claim that the amend- 
ment would be unconstitutional. Since 
this is a very complex question of law, 
which deserves Members’ careful atten- 
tion, I would like to offer the following 
correspondence between my colleague 
Frank THOMPSON of New Jersey, and 
Prof. Albert J. Rosenthal of Columbia 
Law School. Professor Rosenthal’s letter 
to Mr. THompson presents a number of 
strong arguments supporting the consti- 
tutional validity of this amendment. 

The following is the text of the cor- 
respondence between Mr. THOMPSON and 
Professor Rosenthal: 


NOVEMBER 12, 1971. 
Prof. ALBERT J. ROSENTHAL, 
Columbia Law School, 
New York, N.Y. 

DEAR PROFESSOR ROSENTHAL: I understand 
that you attended a recent seminar on the 
control of election expenditures and may 
have some views on the subject which would 
be useful to the Congress. In particular, as 
you may know, new legislation is scheduled 
for debate and, hopefully, action next week 
in the House of Representatives. 

One provision which will be before the 
House is Section 202 of S. 382 which would, 
if enacted, repeal 18 U.S.C. sec. 608. This sec- 
tion presently imposes a $5,000 limitation on 
individual campaign contributions. 

I feel strongly that the $5,000 limitation or, 
if it is the will of the Congress, some larger 
limitation should remain in force. I am con- 
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cerned about the disproportionate political 
power and entree enjoyed by large contribu- 
tors in comparison with the power available 
to the individual voter who makes no politi- 
cal contributions, or very modest ones, Ac- 
cordingly, I plan next week to take whatever 
action I can to preserve either the $5,000 
limitation imposed by 18 U.S.C. sec. 608 or 
some other dollar limitation on contribu- 
tions. 

In this connection I anticipate an argu- 
ment from those who oppose individual con- 
tribution ceilings that 18 U.S.C, sec. 608 is 
unconstitutional. In order to counter this 
argument, I would greatly appreciate a state- 
ment from you of your view as to the consti- 
tutionality of this statute. 

The debate will probably begin on Tuesday, 
November 16th. The debate is subject to a 
rule which will abbreviate the proceedings. I 
am sorry to make this request of you on such 
short notice, but I would greatly appreciate 
hearing from you as soon as possible, and, 
hopefully, by Tuesday, November 16. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK THOMPSON, Jr. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL or Law, 
New York, N.Y., November 15, 1971. 
Hon. Frank THOMPSON, JT., 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: This is in 
response to your letter of November 12, 1971, 
requesting my views as to the constitutional- 
ity of federal legislation, such as 18 U.S.C., 
§ 608, limiting the amounts that may be con- 
tributed by individuals for the election cam- 
paigns of candidates for President, Senator 
and Representative. 

First of all, there seems little doubt that 
regulation of the financing campaigns for 
federal office falls within Constitutional 
grants of authority to Congress. With re- 
spect to Congressional elections, Art. I, § 4, 
gives Congress control over “[t]he Times, 
Places and Manner of holding Elections for 
Senators and Representatives,” and the Su- 
preme Court has construed these as “com- 
prehensive words [which] embrace authority 
to provide a complete code for congressional 
elections .. .” Smiley v. Holm, 285 U.S. 355, 
366 (1932); see also Ex parte Siebold, 100 U.S. 
371 (1880). Authority to protect Presidential 
elections from undue financial influence does 
not spring from this clause but has been 
stated to rest upon the inherent power of 
Congress “to preserve the departments and 
institutions of the general government from 
impairment or destruction, whether threat- 
ened by force or by corruption.” See Bur- 
roughs v. United States, 290 U.S. 534, 545 
(1934); Ex parte Yarborough, 110 U.S. 651, 
657, 666-67 (1884). These cases would also 
serve as additional support, if any were 
needed, for legislative power to control con- 
tributions for Congressional elections. And 
since contributions induce the purchase of 
goods and services, and pay for the costs of 
speakers and communications that cross 
state lines, regulation could also be sustained 
independently under the grant of authority 
to Congress to regulate interstate commerce 
(Art. I, § 8, cl. 18). 

Assuming, therefore, presumptive Congres- 
sional authority over the subject, the ques- 
tion may be raised as to whether restric- 
tions on how much a person may contribute 
violate his freedom of speech or press under 
the First Amendment. To be sure, to limit 
what a person may spend on behalf of a 
candidate restricts to some degree his ability 
to communicate his views. But First Amend- 
ment rights are not absolute—as illustrated 
by Justice Holmes’ classic example of shout- 
ing “fire” in a crowded theatre—and ques- 
tions of constitutionality necessarily require 
a balancing of the interests sacrificed against 
the goals and values sought to be achieved. 

Moreover, spending money is not the same 
as speech-making, even if the former may 
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pay for the latter; the weight accorded the 
right to spend would undoubtedly count for 
far less in any such balancing process than 
would the right to speak. It should be noted 
that even in his dissent in United States v. 
United Automobile Workers, 352 U.S. 567 
(1957), Justice Douglas (joined by Chief 
Justice Warren and Justice Black), while 
contending that a radio broadcast by a labor 
union on behalf of a candidate could not 
constitutionally be forbidden, conceded: "If 
Congress is of the opinion that large con- 
tributions by labor unions to candidates for 
office and to political parties have had an 
undue infiuence upon the conduct of elec- 
tions, it can prohibit such contributions. ...” 
(352 U.S. at 598, n. 2). 

Assuming, however, that limits on con- 
tributions impose some restraint on freedom 
of speech, this must be weighed against the 
values sought to be achieved. One such value 
is the reduction of the possibility of large 
contributors exerting undue influence over 
candidates and office-holders. If this were the 
only interest to be served by limiting con- 
tributions, the present $5,000 limit might 
seem unrealistically low; in the light of the 
large scale of the expenses for the typical 
Presidential or Congressional election, it ap- 
pears unlikely that a single $5,000 contribu- 
tion would exert much sway. On the other 
hand, to the extent that large numbers of 
contributions of that size from individuals 
espousing a common point of view might 
cumulatively have such an effect, the present 
ceiling might be justifiable. Cf. United Pub- 
lic Workers v. Mitchell, 330 U.S, 75, 101 
(1947). But a somewhat higher ceiling would 
be even less vulnerable, and should increase 
the weight properly to be accorded the in- 
terest in discouraging contributors’ undue 
influence. 

There is, however, an additional value to 
be protected by ceilings on individual con- 
tributions, which would undoubtedly be ex- 
tremely significant in any balancing of con- 
stitutional interests regardless of the size 
of the limit. Since campaign contributions 
are intended to influence the way people will 
vote, large ones tend to exert proportion- 
ately greater influence. The Supreme Court 
has repeatedly held that equality of voting 
power was constitutionally protected, not 
only in the apportionment cases but also 
in cases overturning state laws that im- 
posed financial burdens or property qualifi- 
cations upon the right to vote. S.g., Harper 
v. Virginia Board of Elections, 383 U.S. 663 
(1966); Kramer v. Union Free School Dis- 
trict, 395 U.S. 621 (1969); City of Phoeniz v. 
Kolodziejski, 399 U.S. 204 (1970). It is, of 
course, not suggested that Congress is com- 
pelled by the Constitution to eliminate dis- 
parities in political influence arising from 
the differences between rich and poor in 
their ability to make large campaign contri- 
butions. But the fact that the Constitution 
requires that each man's vote count equally 
must weigh heavily in favor of the con- 
clusion that Congress is permitted to reduce 
these differences in power to influence the 
result, through limiting the size of contribu- 
tions. 

In conclusion, therefore, it is my opinion 
that restrictions on the size of individual 
campaign contributions are constitutionally 
valid, and would on balance greatly con- 
tribute to, rather than diminish, the con- 
stitutional rights of American citizens. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT J. ROSENTHAL, 
Professor of Law. 
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FRANCE CLOUDS THE FACTS IN ITS 
ATTEMPT TO DEFEND ITS ANTI- 
DRUG PROGRAMS 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr, RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, Monday’s 
mail brought a pamphlet entitled 
“French-American Cooperation on Nar- 
cotics Control,” distributed by the Press 
and Information Service of the French 
Embassy in New York. The pamphlet 
contains many unwarranted statements 
which do not square with the facts of 
French failure to successfully crack down 
on heroin processing and trafficking. It is 
a blatant attempt to brainwash the 
American people into believing that the 
French Government is stopping the 
merchants who peddle death disguised 
as a white powder—heroin. 

It is important that my colleagues in 
the House of Representatives take a look 
at this propaganda piece and recognize 
its clumsy effort to play hide-and-seek 
with the truth. 

The pamphiet follows: 
FRENCH-AMERICAN COOPERATION ON 
Narcotics CONTROL 
(Ambassade de France, Service de Presse et 
d’Information) 

French and American authorities have been 
cooperating for several years in the fight 
against drug trafficking. Recently, however, 
the increase of drug abuse in several West- 
ern countries, including France and the 
United States, has made it necessary to in- 


tensify this fight and strengthen interna- 
tional cooperation in it. 


NARCOTICS CONTROL IN FRANCE 


Within France, the Central Office for the 
Repression of Illicit Drug Trafficking coordi- 
nates the fight of the various government 
agencies (Police Judiciaire, Customs, etc.) 
against drug abuse and trafficking. It is repre- 
sented in various regions of France by the 
Police Judiciaire to which are assigned spe- 
cial agents trained by the Central Office. The 
regional police of Paris and Marseilles are 
assigned greater numbers of these agents, for 
most of the trafficking occurs within their 
areas. The number of special narcotics agents 
has increased considerably in the past few 
years; it rose from 30 in 1965 to 150 in 1969, 
300 in 1970 and in 1971 reached 520; in addi- 
tion, 3,000 police officers received basic train- 
ing in narcotics control. Given the nature of 
their work, customs agents also play a part 
in the fight against trafficking and they too 
have received basic training. A new law re- 
cently adopted by the French Parliament 
has increased penalties for trafficking of- 
fenses;: offensive may be sentenced to from 
10 to 20 years’ imprisonment and may be 
fined as much as 50 million F., (approximately 
$9 million). These penalties may be doubled 
in case of repeated offense. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
The fight against trafficking in France has 
been accompanied on the international level 


by an increase in the joint efforts in various 
countries. 

On August 6, 1971 President Pompidou 
sent a letter to the heads of government of 
the other five countries of the Common Mar- 
ket proposing to coordinate the fight against 
drug abuse, After describing what he be- 
lleves is the seriousness of the drug prob- 
lem, President Pompidou proposed that a 
twice yearly meeting of the ministers con- 
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cerned (health, education, interior and jus- 
tice) should be held. The ministers would 
be aided by a permanent organization of 
experts in the fight against drug addiction. 

At the same time President Pompidou 
wrote to the British Prime Minister, Edward 
Heath, and proposed that the two countries 
work together now, without waiting for 
Britain to enter the Common Market. 
Mr. Heath immediately made it known that 
he was in favor of this proposal. The replies 
from other heads of government were also 
very positive. The details of this plan for 
European cooperation were presented by 
French Foreign Minister Maurice Schumann 
in Brussels on September 20, 1971. France 
also cooperates very closely with the United 
States. 


THE MEASURES TAKEN BY FRANCE AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Included in the measures taken by France 
and the United States is the assignment of 
three agents from the US Bureau of Nar- 
cotics to Paris and three to the Marseilles 
region. Two French narcotics agents were 
likewise assigned in New York to the US 
Bureau of Narcotics to provide assistance 
and coordination in all international traf- 
ficking affairs concerning France. 

The BNDD and the French National Po- 
lice have organized joint training sessions 
in Paris, Lyons and Marseilles which the Di- 
rector of the US Bureau of Narcotics de- 
scribed as an “unqualified success.” 

A French-American International Com- 
mission to combat drug abuse meets four 
times a year with the participation of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police. During the 
meeting which took place in Washington on 
November 3 and 4, 1970 and which was pre- 
sided over by Max Fernet, Director of the 
French Police Judiciaire, and John Inger- 
soll, Director of the US Bureau of Narcotics 
and Dangerous Drugs, a draft protocol be- 
tween the French and the American govern- 
ments was prepared concerning the joint 
efforts of the two countries to combat in- 
ternational drug trafficking. The final proto- 
col was signed in Paris on February 26, 1971 
by US Attorney General John Mitchell and 
by French Minister of the Interior Raymond 
Marcellin. 

At the meeting which took place on 
May 25, 1971, it was decided to hold an in- 
ternational symposium in Washington in 
September, to which all European countries 
belonging to Interpol would be invited. This 
seminar was held from September 13 to 24 
and brought together specialists in the fight 
against drug abuse from 14 countries in 
Western Europe. 


FRENCH-AMERICAN COOPERATION: STATEMENTS 
BY AMERICAN OFFICIALS 


On various occasions, high-ranking Ameri- 
can officials have made a point not only of 
belying the supposed inadequacy of the 
French effort but also of expressing their sat- 
isfaction with the close collaboration be- 
tween the responsible French and American 
agencies. 

The Director of the US Bureau of Nar- 
cotics and Dangerous Drugs, John Ingersoll, 
in a statement made on July 24, 1970: 

“There has been a traditional, fraternal 
relationship between the French narcotics 
police and their US counterparts. Upon 
merger of the US drug enforcement agencies 
into the BNDD in 1968, I undertook imme- 
diate steps to strengthen these somewhat in- 
formal contacts with all foreign police agen- 
cies in countries which affected the US drug 
abuse problem. Because French territory was 
being used illegally for clandestine heroin 
processing and trans-shipment, special effort 
was made to formalize the relations with the 
Surete Nationale and Police Judiciaire in 
France. These efforts were extremely well re- 
ceived by the French authorities. 
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“This cooperation has been manifested in 
the successful conclusion of several joint 
investigations conducted by the French po- 
lice and BNDD agents, the latest of which re- 
sulted in the seizure of 344 pounds of mor- 
phine-base in the Marseilles area and at 
Milan with the cooperation of the Italian 
police. Six international traffickers with 
Near-Eastern backgrounds were arrested in 
this investigation.” 

The Attorney General of the United States, 
John Mitchell, and the French Minister of 
the Interior, Raymond Marcellin, in a joint 
communique published at the close of the 
latter's visit to Washington on July 31, 1970: 

“The French Minister of the Interior, Mr. 
Raymond Marcellin, has been in Washington 
from the 29th to the 3lst of July 1970 in- 
vited by the Attorney General of the United 
States. His visit took place in the framework 
of the cooperation between the two countries 
which was recently emphasized by the visit 
to the United States of Mr. Georges Pompi- 
dou, President of the French Republic. 

“The Attorney General of the United States 
and the French Minister of the Interior had 
a wide exchange of view concerning in par- 
ticular the problem of fighting the inter- 
national traffic of narcotics. 

“In this matter there exists the fullest 
cooperation between the American and the 
French governments. 

“A Franco-American protocol concerning 
international narcotics control will be signed 
shortly. It will formalize the existing coop- 
eration between the respective enforcement 
agencies of the two countries in this par- 
ticular field. 

“The conversations which, for the first 
time, were held on a ministerial level, form 
part of the regular consultations which since 
December 1969 have taken place between 
the competent French and American services. 
Three meetings of that kind have already 
taken place either in Paris or Washington. A 
new session will be held in Washington in 
the fall. 

“Every three months there will be further 
meetings of this kind. 

“The Attorney General of the United States 
and the French Minister of the Interior have 
expressed their satisfaction about the effi- 
ciency of the measures taken jointly in the 
interest of both countries.” 

The Ambassador of the United States to 
France, Arthur K. Watson, in a letter to Time 
magazine published September 28, 1970: 

“To prevent rumor through repetition 
being taken as fact, I want to specifically 
deny that the U.S. government has any 
French police reports, or any other reports 
for that matter, indicating laxity in the en- 
forcement of drug laws in France, Another 
variation of this story, which appeared in two 
Paris publications, suggests that we have evi- 
dence linking French political figures with 
the narcotic traffic. It is also without foun- 
dation. 

“The truth is that we do have a widespread 
and increasingly successful effort to choke 
off the drug traffic from Europe and the gov- 
ernment of President Pompidou is helping 
us in every way that it possibly can.” 

The former Ambassador of the United 
States to France, Sargent Shriver, in a tele- 
vised interview on October 7, 1970: 

“Let me just say that the number of people 
working under the French government on 
that problem in France is about five times 
as great now as it was 18 months ago. 

“Secondly, the clandestine laboratories 
where heroin is processed in France are very 
difficult to discover. They used to be, most 
of them, in Italy and Sicily; and once we were 
able to work with the Italian government 
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and get them out of there, then they went 
to France. 

“I think the tragedy is that probably if 
we're successful in getting them out of 
France, they'll move someplace else. The 
reason is there’s so much money in it. The 
profits are incredible. And until we start 
knocking at the people who are actually get- 
ting the maximum of the profit, we’re not go- 
ing to stop it simply by getting it out of 
France. 

“I'm in favor of getting it out of France 
and the French government is working with 
us; but I’m desperately afraid that if it gets 
out of there it'll be someplace else simply be- 
cause of the dollars involved.” 

The US Secretary of State, William Rogers, 
in the section of his report on US foreign 
policy 1960-1970: 

“When the Administration undertook an 
international campaign against illicit drug 
traffic in 1969, one of the major initiatives 
was with the French, launched by an ex- 
change of letters, in November 1969, between 
the President and President Pompidou. It 
was agreed to intensify cooperative efforts be- 
tween the two countries to control the illicit 
production and traffic of heroin. An inter- 
governmental task force was established and 
meets quarterly, alternately in Washington 
and Paris. The number of French and Ameri- 
can agents assigned to uncover and eliminate 
the processing and shipment of heroin was 
substantially increased. During a recent 12- 
month period, more than 300 drug traffickers 
were indicted in France and more than 1,700 
pounds of opium and heroin were seized. As 
part of this continuing cooperation, the 
Attorney General is visiting Paris at the end 
of February 1971, reciprocating the visit of 
the French Minister of the Interior to the 
United States last summer. On this occasion 
the two ministers will sign an interagency 
agreement formalizing and detailing the na- 
ture of cooperative agreements between the 
narcotics control authorities of the two gov- 
ernments.” 

The US Assistant Secretary of State, Mar- 
tin J. Hillenbrand, before the European Sub- 
committee, House Foreign Affairs Committee 
on July 2, 1971: 

“. , . Tilegal drug operations are interna- 
tional in scope. Information developed in one 
country may lead to arrests and seizures 
anywhere along the path of the illegal nar- 
cotics as it is processed and shipped to the 
U.S. Recognizing that one cannot always 
pinpoint the major responsibility for a seiz- 
ure or arrest, the results are so far encourag- 
ing. As a result of cooperation with French 
authorities and operations in France, seiz- 
ures of morphine-base and heroin (one 
pound of morphine-base conyerts to one 
pound of heroin) have been: 1969, 992 lbs.; 
1970, 1,014 1bs.; 1971 (six months) 2,864 Ibs.” 

The U.S. Secretary of State, William Rogers, 
in a press conference held at the White 
House on September 7, 1971: 

“, . . France has been cooperating with us 
very well, and I think there is an awareness 
on the part of the French government that 
the problem is an international problem, not 
just a problem for the United States. There 
is no attempt at all to criticize France. I 
think France has been very cooperative.” 

THE U.N, AND NARCOTICS CONTROL 

France supported the draft resolution, 
drawn up by the special session of the Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs which was held 
in Geneva in September 1970, and submitted 
to the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council. The Permanent Representative of 
France to the United Nations, Jacques Kos- 
ciusko-Morizet, said in particular on this 
subject on November 11, 1970: 

“In order to achieve the goal it set itself 
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the Commission recommends that the Coun- 
cil urge the Secretary General to create, as a 
matter of urgency and as an initial measure, 
a United Nations fund to combat drug addic- 
tion which would be funded by voluntary 
contributions. 

“The French delegation is generally against 
the proliferation of special funds due notably 
to the administrative costs they involve. My 
delegation will, however, vote in favor of this 
proposal for we see in it a means for the in- 
ternational community to affirm its intention 
of waging a very intensive campaign against 
the abuse of dangerous drugs. But my dele- 
gation feels that the fund’s resources should 
be utilized mainly to increase information 
available to national and international serv- 
ices as well as to dispense appropriate tech- 
nical assistance to such governments as may 
request it. On the other hand, this fund 
should not be used to finance the budgetary 
expenditures of existing agencies. 

“The best means of achieving this would 
be to entrust to an experienced United Na- 
tions agency such as the UNDP the manage- 
ment of the funds as was done for population 
activities. ... 

“This is the reason why my delegation will 
support the draft resolution which several 
delegations, including that of the United 
States, are submitting to the Economic and 
Social Council so as to make concrete the 
recommendations of the Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs. 

“Against this international plague, this 
physical, intellectual and moral pollution 
which is threa’ the young and the 
adults of all nations indiscriminately, it is 
fitting to use all possible means, national 
and international. On a bilateral basis with 
the United States, we have set up a complete 
cooperation. We are ready to extend it on a 
multilateral basis; these efforts have to be 
integrated into the international effort which 
is being conducted by the United Nations 
and in which we mean to participate un- 
reservedly.” 

SOME RECENT ARRESTS AND SEIZURES 


According to the French Ministry of the 
Interior, the number of traffickers arrested 
in France rose from 86 in 1966 to 120 in 1967, 
154 in 1968 and 206 in 1969. The number of 
drug users arrested increased from 82 in 1966 
to 155 in 1967, 207 in 1968 and 994 in 1969. 
Between August 1, 1969 and September 27, 
1971, 946 drug traffickers were arrested, in- 
cluding 35 international traffickers; during 
the same period seizures included 628 kg 
(1380 Ibs.) of opium, 899 kg (1977 Ibs.) of 
morphine-base, 200 kg (440 lbs.) of heroin 
and 1108 kg (2437 Ibs.) of cannabis, During 
the first six months of 1971, 11 drug traf- 
fickers were sentenced to more than 10 years 
imprisonment and in 1970 and 1971 more 
than 680 foreigners convicted of drug use 
were deported. 

Special attention is being paid by French 
narcotics agents to uncovering the so-called 
laboratories (in fact makeshift installations) 
where drugs may be processed. 

The collaboration of the French and Amer- 
ican agencies has resulted in the arrest of 
numerous traffickers and the seizure of sig- 
nificant quantities of drugs. Arrests and 
seizures in 1971 include: 

January 1: Nice, 3 foreigners, 140 kg of 
morphine-base (308 Ibs.) ; 

January 14: Marseilles, 2 French, 9.5 kg of 
heroin (20 lbs.) ; 

February 3: Montpellier, 2 traffickers, 2.8 
kg of cannabis (6 lbs.); 

February 11: Marseilles, 2 foreigners, 2 
French, 32 kg of opium (70 Ibs.); 

February 25: Marseilles, 2 French, 2 fore 
eigners, 358 kg of morphine-base (789 lbs.); 

March 3: Orly Airport, 4 foreigners, 70 kg 
of hashish (154 Ibs.); 
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March 21: Nice, 3 foreigners, 140 kg of 
hashish (308 lbs.) ; 

March 31: Marseilles, 1 foreigner, 2.5 kg of 
cannabis (5 Ibs.); 

April 16: Marseilles, 1 French, 5 foreigners, 
162 kg of morphine-base (357 Ibs.) ; 

May 27: Orly, 12 kg of heroin (26 Ibs.) ; 

August 16: Paris, 3 foreigners, 18 kg of 
pure heroin (40 Ibs.); 

October 6: Paris, 4 French, 106 kg of heroin 
(233 Ybs.). 


I 

In the pamphlet, France boasts of the 
increased number of police assigned to 
narcotics control. The French Govern- 
ment states: 

Given the nature of their work, customs 
agents also play a part in the fight against 
trafficking and they too have received basic 
training. 


This underrating of the vital nature of 
customs in controlling the fiow of drugs, 
coupled with the decreasing number of 
customs agents assigned to Marseilles 
makes me wonder about the depth of the 
French understanding of the dimensions 
of the problem. Claude Gravagna, 
spokesman for the General Confedera- 
tion of Labor, claims that the number of 
customs agents at Marseilles has dropped 
from 940 in 1950, to 670 in 1971, as re- 
ported in the New York Times on Sep- 
tember 7, 1971. Marseilles, the largest 
port on the Mediterranean, is the center 
for much of the heroin processing in 
France. Its shipping traffic has been 
growing annually, in contrast to the 
number of customs officials assigned 
there. 


Ir 
Although one section of the phamphlet 


deals with the United Nations and nar- 
cotics control, there is good reason to 
question France’s sincerity in seeking 
strengthened international efforts to 
fight drugs. On July 1, the Division of 
Narcotics of the United Nations reported 
that France had not yet paid its promised 
contribution to the U.N. Fund for Drug 
Abuse Control. In mid-September, the 
United Nations confirmed to my staff 
that the French contribution still had 
not been paid. It was not until interna- 
tional publicity revealed French failure 
to fulfill its financial commitment that, 
earlier this month, France announced 
that it would contribute $100,000 in 1972 
to the fund. 
m 
The pamphlet contends: 


Special attention is being paid by French 
narcotics agents to uncovering the so-called 
laboratories (in fact makeshift installations) 
where drugs may be processed. 


The American people should not be 
pacified by this statement. Should we 
humble ourselves in gratitude to French 
ardor in seeking out these laboratories 
which process death for our young peo- 
ple and servicemen? Not until these lab- 
oratories are closed. 

John Cusack, European desk chief of 
the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs, has estimated that between eight 
and 12 clandestine laboratories are cur- 
rently operating with impunity in the 
Marseilles region alone. Others are lo- 
cated around Paris and Le Havre. Only 
13 labs have been raided since the early 
1950's. None have been raided and shut 
down since the fall of 1969—2 years ago. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
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Included in the pamphlet is a list of a 
dozen recent seizures of narcotics by 
French police and accompanying arrests. 
What these statistics gloss over is the fact 
that the vast majority of heroin proc- 
essed in France is successfully smug- 
gled out of the country and into the in- 
ternational drug market. What about the 
April 5 seizure of 96 pounds of pure 
heroin, worth $12 million, discovered by 
a U.S. customs agent in New Jersey? The 
heroin was hidden in an automobile 
shipped from Le Havre. 

What about the seizure in May of 
this year of 201 pounds of pure heroin, 
worth an estimated $30 million at street 
prices, in San Juan? The drugs were 
hidden in a Citroen and two French citi- 
zens, one an employee of the city of 
Manosque, were arrested. 

What about the arrest of two French- 
men in Puerto Rico on July 23? They 
were captured with 100 kilos of heroin in 
their car which had been shipped from 
Marseilles. 

The list of French police-customs fail- 
ures continues, as does the spreading ad- 
diction of thousands of Americans. Who 
do the French think they are kidding? 
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Finally, France denies the complicity 
of government officials in the manufac- 
turing of heroin from morphine base 
and in the trafficking of heroin to the 
United States. On September 1, 1971, 
regional leaders of the French national 
union of customs officials charged: 


There is a very influential underworld in 
Marseilles which had and still has political 
protection. 


The New York Sunday News of Novem- 
ber 14 and the New York Daily News of 
November 15 reported the disclosure of 
top-level corruption in the area of nar- 
cotics. The News reported: 


A top-secret federal investigation of the 
multimillion-dollar flow of narcotics—par- 
ticularly pure heroin—from France to the 
United States has unmasked a French gov- 
ernment official as a key member of the 
flourishing dope smuggling ring. Among his 
illicit activities was the recruitment of dope 
carriers from the ranks of government service, 
the source said. 


These and subsequent articles follow: 


[From the New York Sunday News, 
Nov. 14, 1971] 


PARIS OFFICIAL CALLED KINGPIN IN BIG HEROIN 
SMUGGLING RING 


(By Alex Michelini) 


A top-secret federal investigation of the 
multimillion-dollar flow of narcotics—par- 
ticularly pure heroin—from France to the 
United States has unmasked a French gov- 
ernment official as a key member of the 
flourishing dope smuggling ring, it was 
learned yesterday. 

The official was said to hold a sensitive 
position in the French government that gives 
him access to confidential security informa- 
tion. Among his illicit activities was the 
recruitment of dope carriers from the ranks 
of government service, the source said. 

Federal authorities here reportedly are 
close to breaking the case, which is expected 
to send shock waves through Franco-Ameri- 
can diplomatic channels, and which could 
lead to a heavy crackdown on the importa- 
tion of narcotics from France much of which 
finds its way into the New York area. 
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CACHE IN VOLKSWAGEN 

A federal grand jury in Newark is sched- 
uled to hear evidence in the case, possibly on 
Tuesday, with an eye toward taking official 
action. 

The super sensitive investigation, which 
has involved high-level meetings in Wash- 
ington among the Justice and State depart- 
ments and the Federal Bureau of Narcotics 
and Dangerous Drugs, grew out of the in- 
quisitiveness of a young woman customs 
agent who discovered 96 pounds of heroin 
under the floorboards of a Volkswagen bus 
aboard the French freighter Atlantic Cognac 
in Port Elizabeth, N.J., April 5. 

The find, by red-haired Lynn Pelletier, 22, 
was valued at $12 million, one of the largest 
smuggled hauls in the northeast. 


PROBE CONTINUED 


Two days later, Roger Xavier Leon De- 
louette, a 48-year old French agricultural en- 
gineer who once worked for the French gov- 
ernment, was arrested on charges of import- 
ing and concealing the heroin. He was in- 
dicted by a Newark federal grand jury on 
May 11. 

At the time, U.S. Attorney Herbert J. Stern, 
who handled the case with one of his top as- 
sistants, Donald Merklebach, did not rule 
out the possibility that de Louette was part 
of an international smuggling ring. “All I 
can tell you is that the investigation in this 
matter is continuing,” Stern had said. 

Delouette a tall executive type is being 
held in $500,000 bail at the Somerset County 
Jail in Somerville, N.J., where he reportedly 
is assigned duties as a chef. He was placed 
in the jail, which is not a federal institution, 
for security reasons, sources said. 

For the last seven months, Delouette has 
cooperated with the government in the con- 
tinuing investigation, his court-appointed 
Newark lawyer, Donald Robinson told The 
News. 

“Mr. Delouette expressed his gratitude for 
the courtesies accorded him here and said 
he wanted to help the U.S. government,” 
said Robinson, “He has cooperated complete- 
ly and furnished useful information.” 

It is uncertain what effect an action by a 
grand jury here would have on a member of a 
foreign government. An indictment would 
necessitate extradition to the United States 
for trial, an action which it is doubted the 
French government would take. But the case 
could provide the impetus for the French 
to take action against government members 
accused of involvement in dope trafficking. 

WATSON’S DENIAL 

Arthur K. Watson, the U.S. ambassador to 
France, said in a statement on Sept. 28, 1970, 
that published reports in Paris that “we (the 
U.S.) have evidence linking French political 
figures with the narcotics traffic” were “with- 
out foundation.” 

Last Feb. 26, U.S. Attorney General John 
Mitchell and French Interior Minister Ray- 
mond Marcellin signed an agreement designed 
to smash the drug traffic. But Justice Depart- 
ment Officials are known to feel that the 
French have failed to enforce the agreement 
aggressively and that more effective French 
participation is necessary. 

Less than two months after Mitchell and 
Marcellin signed the agreement, the girl cus- 
toms agent in Port Elizabeth came across 
her find. Since then others have been un- 
covered. 

VEILED IN SECRECY 

The operation of the smuggling ring in 
France was said to be highly organized and 
mysterious. Couriers rarely came into direct 
contact with higher-ups. 

Sources said that the case of one particular 
courier revealed how he was directed by un- 
named telephone callers to look in the tele- 
phone book of a French cafe for cryptic in- 
structions om where the drugs would be 
stashed. Other messages secretly deposited in 
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bistros and stores supplied him with the 
code names of contacts in the United States. 


[From the New York Daily News, 
Nov. 15, 1971] 


FRANCE DOUBTS Story ON AIDE TIED TO 
DRUGS 
(By Bernard Valery) 

Paris, Nov. 14.—The Interior Ministry ex- 
pressed “serious reservations” today that a 
report about a French government official 
was involved in international drug traffick- 
ing. 

The statement said the official named be- 
longs to the Documentation and Counter- 
espionage Service, French equivalent of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, and that the 
finger man in the case “could have motives 
of resentment against him.” Other French 
sources said the finger man himself was a 
former spy who had been fired by the official 
he later sought to implicate. 

The official statement pointed out that 
the report, published in The Sunday News, 
was based “solely on the statements of a 
drug trafficker arrested redhanded who—be- 
cause of the nature of American procedures— 
has the greatest interest in throwing sus- 
picion on an official to reduce his guilt.” 


COOPERATION PLEDGED 


The ministry statement pledged that 
French official agencies would continue to 
“do everything necessary so that the already 
effective collaboration between the United 
States and France in the fight against drug 
traffickers may play a full role in this af- 
fair.” 

Sources close to the American embassy 
said that even if charges against the official 
proved correct, it would prove “nothing else 
than that there might be a rotten apple in 
any barrel.” 

“Franco-American war on narcotics will 
continue, in close cooperation,” these sources 
said. 

Earlier this month, France pledged to 
contribute $100,000 to the United Nations 
Fund against Drug Abuse in 1972. The 
French said the donation “supplements 
measures taken by France to dismantle the 
network of illicit traffic, and shows that the 
French authorities are resolutely determined 
to use all means in fighting drug addiction.” 

The Interior Ministry, statement referred 
to a Frenchman arrested in the U.S. last 
April 7 on federal charges of importing and 
concealing heroin. He is Roger Xavier Leon 
Delouette, 48, who is held in $500,000 bail at 
Somerset County Jail, Somerville, N.J. 

He was arrested two days after a cutoms 
agent, Lynn Pelletier, 22, discovered a 96- 
pound cache of heroin under the floorboards 
of a Volkswagen bus on the French freighter 
Atlantic Cognac in Port Elizabeth, N.J. 


GOING TO GRAND JURY 

Delouette, who is understood to be work- 
ing as a chef at the New Jersey jail, “has co- 
operated completely” with U.S. authorities 
since his arrest, according to his attorney, 
Donald Robinson of Newark, N.J. A federal 
grand jury in Newark was expected to hear 
testimony in the case shortly, possibly this 
week. 

French sources said Delouette worked for 
nine weeks for the French espionage agency 
and was dismissed for incompetence and ir- 
responsibility. The charges were said to rep- 
resent the “inventions of a liar and of a dis- 
gruntied former employe who decided to 
even an old score.” 

The official statement noted that French 
authorities sought to interrogate Delouette, 
but were refused permission by authorities in 
New Jersey, who wanted prior assurance that 
Delouette would not be prosecuted in France. 

The French juge d'instruction, the judge 
presiding over investigations, “could only 
reply that it was legally impossible for him 
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to give such a commitment,” the statement 
said. 

It said that this judgment was confirmed 
to “the New Jersey prosecutor” who visited 
Paris Nov. 6. The name of the prosecutor was 
not given. It was understood that the visit 
was an unannounced one, but that the 
American visitor was given “full cooperation” 
by French authorities. 

The stress on “full cooperation” in describ- 
ing the reception of the American indicated 
to observers here that the visitor met per- 
sonally with the accused official, whose al- 
leged rule in the drug trafficking was recruit- 
ment of drug couriers. 


[From the Washington Post, Noy. 16, 1971] 


FRENCH AIDE ACCUSED IN SMUGGLING OF 
HEROIN WorTH $12 MILLION INTO UNITED 
STATES 


(By Morton Mintz) 


NEWwarRK, N.J., November 15.—An official of 
the French counterpart of the CIA conspired 
to smuggle $12 million worth of heroin into 
the United States, a federal grand jury 
charged today in a three-count indictment. 

The indictment named Col. Paul Fournier, 
a supervisory agent in the SDECE (Service de 
Documentation Exterieure et de Contre- 
Espionage). The agency has no responsibility 
for controlling illicit narcotics traffic. 

U.S. Attorney Herbert J. Stern told news- 
men that French authorities have known for 
seven months of Fournier's alleged role—ever 
since a former subordinate, Roger X. L. De- 
louette, initially accused him under ques- 
tioning by a French police officer, Commis- 
saire Daniel Hartwig, and an American 
customs agent. 

In Paris, there was no indication of any 
French government proceeding against Four- 
nier—or an acknowledgment of his existence. 

In a statement Sunday night, the Minis- 
ters of Interior and Justice suggested that 
unspecified feelings of revenge may have mo- 
tivated Delouette—a charge indignantly de- 
nied by his court-appointed lawyer here, 
Donald A. Robinson. 

The indictment names Delouette as a co- 
defendant. He is to be arraigned Tuesday. 
Stern said it is for French authorities to 
decide whether to proceed against Fournier 
or to make him available for trial here. 

The French Ministers of Justice and Inte- 
rior and the American Em?assy in Paris 
joined in praising the cooperation of the two 
countries against narcotics trafficking and in 
saying that the same cooperation will apply 
in the heroin case. 

The indictment charged that Fourniler— 
who is not listed in the official French mili- 
tary directory—‘contacted and solicited” De- 
louette last Dec. 15 to agree to the smug- 
gling mission. He was to receive $50,000. 


FOUND BY INSPECTOR 


The alleged mission was frustrated by an 
alert customs inspector, Lynn Pelletier. In a 
spot inspection at Port Elizabeth, N.J., she 
discovered 96 pounds of pure heroin—with a 
“street corner value,” as prosecutor Stern 
put it, of about $125,000 per pound—secreted 
in the wall panels and under the floor boards 
of a Volkswagen camper. 

Bureau of Customs agents arrested De- 
louette on April 5, when, they said, he came 
to claim the VW. The French police officer 
and a customs officer interrogated him the 
same day. 

Since that time, Stern said, he has made 
“all the information” in his possession avail- 
able to French authorities, including a French 
examining magistrate, G. Roussel, whom he 
saw in Paris 10 days ago. 

France, according to John E. Ingersoll, 
chief of the Justice Department's Bureau of 
Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, is the source 
of the vast majority of heroin reaching the 
United States. 

In late August, a Marseilles newspaper car- 
ried a three-part interview in which John 
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Cusack, the bureau's chief for Europe, 
charged that all but official French conniv- 
ance figured in the failure of a joint French- 
American effort to find any of the eight to 
twelve heroin laboratories around the Medi- 
terranean port city. 


OPIUM CONVERTED 


Such laboratories, which are highly port- 
able and compact, convert opium from the 
Middle East into heroin. Cusack said the 
heroin traffic brings $10 million a month to 
Marseilles. 

French government officials reacted angrily. 
President Georges Pompidou disclosed that 
he had asked Common Market officials and 
Britain to form a united front against drug 
trafficking. 

Cusack’s French counterpart, Francois Le 
Mouel, apparently offended by an offer by the 
American to pay informers, said, “informers 
should go directly to the French police, not 
outsiders.” 

And Interior Minister Raymond Marcellin 
called for the death penalty for drug traffick- 
ers, should existing deterrents fail. 

At about the same time, however, regional 
leaders of the union of French customs 
agents backed Cusack's charges. “There is a 
very influential underworld in Marseilles 
which had and still has political protection,” 
a spokesman said at a press conference. 

Stern also said he has offered to seek court 
permission to give French Authorities testi- 
mony Delouette gave the grand jury, pro- 
vided only that they would not use it to 
prosecute Delouette in France. The restric- 
tion is intended to immunize the defendant 
against possible self-incrimination, a pro- 
tection assured by the U.S. Constitution. 

The French government statement said 
magistrate Roussel—under a different legal 
system—could not immunize Delouette. But 
his attorney, Robinson, said that French con- 
sular officials in New York City had told him 
that, under a special Franco-American agree- 
ment on drugs, immunity could be granted. 


NUMEROUS QUESTIONS 


After receiving numerous written ques- 
tions from French judicial officials, Robinson 
told a reporter, he wrote Roussel that De- 
louette would answer, in writing, if given 
immunity. He sent the offer on Aug. 2 but 
has gotten no reply, the lawyer said. 

The Justice Department, however, did grant 
immunity and, in July, administered two 
lie-detector tests to Delouette, Robinson 
said. “He passed with flying colors,” he 
added. 


[From the Washington Post, Nov. 17, 1971] 
FRENCH Druc RING “PROTECTION” HINTED 
(By Morton Mintz) 

Newark, N.J., November 16—An implication 
that French government officials protected 
higher-ups engaged in criminal narcotics 
trafficking emerged in U.S. District Court 
here today from two letters written by U.S. 
Attorney Herbert J. Stern in late September. 

The letters which Judge Frederick B. Lacey 
put into the record of an unusual two-hour 
arraignment proceeding, reveal that Stern 
told Paris authorities: 

That French police had agreed to “an 
appropriate prosecution” of Col. Paul Four- 
nier, a supervisory official of the French 
counterpart of the CIA, for his alleged role 
in a heroin-smuggling episode, provided cer- 
tain terms would be met. 

That the terms—an agreement by Roger 
X. L. Delouette, Fournier’s accuser, former 
subordinate and alleged accomplice, to take 
and “pass” a polygraph (lie detector) exam- 
ination—in fact were met. 

(In Paris, investigating magistrate Gabriel 
Roussel questioned Fournier—a possible 
alias—for five hours today, but Fournier told 
a reporter that it was about “a personal mat- 
ter,” that he was innocent of any wrong- 
doing, and that he was sure French officials 
would not indict him.) 
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That Delouette, in the polygraph test, 
which the Justice Department administered 
Sept. 21, said that Fournier had directed him 
to receive $17,000 in counterfeit American 
currency, for utterly unexplained reasons. 

That Delouette, in the same test, said 
Fournier had given him a “contact” in the 
French Consulate in New York City. 

DeLouette came before Judge Lacey today 
to plead guilty to the conspiracy count in a 
narcotics indictment that named him and 
Fournier codefendants, 

The indictment, returned only Monday, ac- 
cused them of having conspired to smuggle 
heroin with a retail value of $12 million into 
the United States. 

The judge accepted the guilty plea after 
a lengthy examination to assure that it had 
a “factual basis” and that Delouette had 
made it free of any pressure or promises. 

In doing so, Lacey put the imprimatur of 
the court on charges in the indictment— 
verified almost word for word by De- 
louette that Col, Fournier: 

“Solicited” him for the narcotics smug- 
gling, for which he was to have received 
$50,000; directed him to meet with a “John 
Doe” in Paris who, in turn, told him to buy 
a Volkswagen Camper in which he would con- 
ceal 96 pounds of pure heroin, and instructed 
him to meet a “Robert Roe” who helped him 
hide the narcotic in the wall panels and 
under the floor boards. 

“Directed” Delouette to fly to New York, 
pick up the VW at Port Elizabeth, N.J., drive 
to the Park-Sheraton Hotel in Manhattan 
and await a contact who would take the 
heroin in exchange for the $50,000. 

Customs Inspector Lynn Pelletier found 
the heroin in a spot check of the VW. De- 
louette was arrested when he came to pick 
it up. Prosecutor Stern has left it to French 
authorities to decide whether to prosecute 
Fournier in France, or to turn him over to the 
Justice Department. 

The French Ministers of Justice and In- 
terior, on the eve of the indictment, urged 
the “most extreme reservations” about De- 
louette’s implication of Fournier. 

Judge Lacey, making the Stern letters 
public in the interests of a full public record, 
rejected an objection by the prosecutor’s top 
aide, Jonathan L, Goldstein, that Justice 
Department approval should be sought first. 

The letters, sent to Magistrate Roussel and 
Max Fernet of the French Criminal Police, 
centered on the willingness of the prosecu- 
tion and defense counsel Donald A. Robin- 
son to turn over Delouette’s grand jury 
testimony on a single condition: that the 
French not use it to incriminate him. 

The letters told of a meeting Stern had 
in Washington Sept. 14 with officials of the 
Bureau of Narcotics and Paris police officials, 
including Honoré Gévaudan and Michel 
Nocquet. 

The French officials—on the basis of a 
four-day inquiry in April—indicated a belief 
that DeLouette was lying, Stern told Fernet. 
Stern promised to seek a 20-year sentence 
if Delouette refused to take or failed a poly- 
graph test. The French, he said, agreed to 
prosecute Fournier if Delouette took the test 
and passed. The results were “positive.” 
meaning that Delouette told “the truth,” 
Stern said: 

The magistrate never granted Delouette 
immunity, the purpose of which, Stern said, 
was primarily to enable the French “to pro- 
ceed against the ‘higher-ups’ in a criminal 
organization.” 

Today, affirming, through an interpreter, 
the accuracy every detail of the conspiracy 
charge, Delouette said he was aware he faced 
& mandatory minimum prison sentence of 
five years. No action was taken on two other 
indictment counts. 


Iam hopeful that these revelations will 
lead to a French sweep against its own 
corrupt officials. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


VI 

Mr. Speaker, this public relations 
attempt to defraud the American people 
must not go unchallenged. This is not 
meant to belittle the steps which France 
has taken., It is imperative, however, that 
both the American people and our gov- 
ernment know that, propaganda blitz to 
the contrary, France has a very long way 
to go before it deserves to pat itself on the 
back for its fight against illicit trafficking 
in narcotics. 


THE POSITION OF THE PRESIDENT 
CONCERNING SCHOOLBUSING 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, with respect to the continuing 
school desegregation issue President 
Nixon has consistently supported reten- 
tion of the neighborhood school system 
and opposed unnecessary busing of pupils 
merely for the purpose of trying to 
achieve a racial “balance” in schools 
beyond the requirements of law. In this 
the position of the President may be said 
to support the principle and purpose un- 
derlying House Joint Resolution 651, of 
which I am one of the sponsors. 

The President has drawn attention to 
the fact that integration is a nationwide 
problem, pointing out, for illustration, 
that in 1970 the percentage of Negro 
children who were attending schools that 
were 95 percent black was 85 percent in 
Chicago, the same as in Mobile, Ala. Mr. 
Nixon has also pointed out that whatever 
affects the schools stirs deep feelings 
among parents, and among our people in 
general. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert in the Recorp 
at this point brief excerpts from several 
of the President’s statements, in chrono- 
logical order, relating to integration and 
busing of schoolchildren. I submit that 
these statements by the President on a 
matter of nationwide concern merit a 
thoughtful review by every Member of 
Congress. 

The statements follow: 


SCHOOL DESEGREGATION PLANS 


(“School Desegregation Plans.” Statement 
by the President upon Designating a Cabi- 
net-Level Working Group to Explore Execu- 
tive Branch Assistance to Local Communi- 
ties. February 16, 1970. Weekly Compilation 
of Presidential Documents, February 23, 
1970, p. 191. (Excerpt—emphasis added).) 

As a matter of general policy this admin- 
istration will respond affirmatively to re- 
quests for assistance in the formulation and 
presentation to the Courts of desegregation 
plans designed to comply with the law. 

I have directed that these principles should 
be followed in providing such assistance. 

1. Desegregation plans should involve 
minimum possible disruption—whether by 
busing or otherwise—of the educational rou- 
tines of children. 

2. To the extent possible, the neighbor- 
hood school concept should be the rule. 

3. Within the framework of law, school 
desegregation problems should be dealt with 
uniformly throughout the land. 

I realize that in the school districts af- 
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fected by the Courts’ mandates, putting even 
the most carefully-considered desegregation 
Plans into effect is going to cause contro- 
versy. Required changes will inevitably be ac- 
companied by apprehension and concern at 
the time of their implementation. 

On one point there should be no argu- 
ment: the hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren in the affected districts deserve what 
every other child in America deserves: a 
sound education in an atmosphere conducive 
to learning. This is my paramount interest, 
and in this regard I am sure I speak for the 
Nation. 

DESEGREGATION OF AMERICA’S ELEMENTARY 

AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


(“Desegregation of America’s Elementary 
and Secondary Schools.” Statement by the 
President Setting Forth Administrative Poli- 
cies, March 24, 1970. Weekly Compilation of 
Presidential Documents, July 30, 1970, pp. 
424, 427, 429-432, 433-435. (Excerpts—em- 
phasis added.) ) 

In the 1964 Civil Rights Act, the Congress 
stated, “. . . nothing herein shall empower 
any official or court of the United States to 
issue any order seeking to achieve a racial 
balance in any school by requiring the trans- 
portation of pupils or students from one 
school to another or one school district to 
another in order to achieve such racial bal- 
ance, or otherwise enlarge the existing power 
of the court to insure compliance with con- 
stitutional standards.” 

In the 1966 amendments to the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, the Congress 
further stated, “. . . nothing contained in 
this Act shall... require the assignment or 
transportation of students or teachers in 
order to overcome racial imbalance.” 

Iam advised that these provisions cannot 
constitutionally be applied to de jure segre- 
gation. However, not all segregation as it 
exists today is de jure. 

I have consistently expressed my opposi- 
tion to any compulsory busing of pupils be- 
yond normal geographic school zones for the 
purpose of achieving racial balance. 


WHAT THE LOWER COURTS HAVE SAID 


To summarize: There is a constitutional 
mandate that dual school systems and other 
forms of de jure segregation be eliminated 
totally. But within the framework of that 
requirement an area of flexibility—a “rule of 
reason"”—exists, in which school boards, act- 
ing in good faith, can formulate plans of 
desegregation which best suit the needs of 
their own localities. 

De facto segregation, which exists in many 
areas both North and South, is undesirable 
but is not generally held to violate the Con- 
stitution. Thus, residential housing patterns 
may result in the continued existence of 
some all-Negro schools even in a system 
which fully meets constitutional standards. 

But in any event, local school officials may, 
if they so choose, take steps beyond the con- 
stitutional minimums to diminish racial 
separation. 

THE PROBLEMS 

In some communities, racially mixed 
schools have brought the community greater 
interracial harmony; in others they have 
heightened racial tension and exacerbated 
racial frictions. Integration is no longer seen 
automatically and necessarily as an unmixed 
blessing for the Negro, Puerto Rican, or 
Mexican-American child. “Racial balance” 
has been discovered to be neither a static nor 
@ finite condition; in many cases It has turn- 
ed out to be only a way station on the road 
to resegregation. Whites have deserted the 
public schools, often for grossly inadequate 
private schools. They have left the now re- 
segregated public schools foundering for lack 
of support. And when whites flee the central 
city in pursuit of all- or predominantly-white 
schools in the suburbs, it is not only the cen- 
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tral city schools that become racially iso- 
lated, but the central city itself. 

These are not theoretical problems, but 
actual problems. They exist not just in the 
realm of law, but in the realm of human at- 
titudes and human behavior. They are part 
of the real world, and we have to take ac- 
count of them. 

THE COMPLEXITIES 

Courts are confronted with problems of 
equity, and administrators with problems of 
policy. For example: To what extent does de- 
segregation of dual systems require positive 
steps to achieve integration? How are the 
rights of individual children and their par- 
ents to be guarded in the process of enforce- 
ment? What are the educational impacts of 
the various means of desegration—and where 
they appear to conflict, how should the claims 
of education be balanced against those of 
integration? To what extent should desegre- 
gation plans attempt to anticipate the prob- 
lem of resegregation? 

These questions suggest the complexity of 
the problems. These problems confront us in 
the North as well as the South, and in rural 
communities, suburbs, and central cities. 

The troubles in our schools have many 
sources, They stem in part from deeply root- 
ed racial attitudes; in part from differences 
in social, economic, and behavioral patterns; 
in part from weaknesses and inequities in the 
educational system itself; in part from the 
fact that by making schools the primary 
focus of efforts to remedy longstanding so- 
cial ills, in some cases greater pressure has 
been brought to bear on the schools than 
they could withstand. 


THE CONTEXT 


Progress toward school desegregation is part 
of two larger processes, each equally essen- 
tial: 

The improvement of educational oppor- 
tunities for all of America’s children, 

The lowering of artificial racial barriers in 
all aspects of American life. 

Only if we keep each of these considera- 
tions clearly in mind—and only if we recog- 
nize their separate nature—can we approach 
the question of school desegregation realisti- 
cally. 

It may be helpful to step back for a mo- 
ment, and to consider the problem of school 
desegregation in its larger context. 

The school stands in a unique relationship 
to the community, to the family, and to the 
individual student. It is a focal point of 
community life. It has a powerful impact on 
the future of all who attend. It is a place not 
only of learning, but of living—where a 
child’s friendships center, where he learns to 
measure himself against others, to share, to 
compete, to cooperate—and it is the one in- 
stitution above all others with which the 
parent shares his child. 

Thus it is natural that whatever affects the 
schools stirs deep feelings among parents, 
and in the community at large. 

Whatever threatens the schools, parents 
perceive—rightly—as a threat to their chil- 
dren. 

Whatever makes the schools more distant 
from the family undermines one of the im- 
portant supports of learning. 

Quite understandably, the prospect of any 
abrupt change in the schools is seen as a 
threat. 

As we look back over these 16 years, we 
find that many changes that stirred fears 
when they first were ordered have turned out 
well. In many Southern communities, black 
and white children now learn together—and 
both the schools and the communities are 
better where the essential changes have been 
accomplished in a peaceful way. 

But we also have seen situations in which 
the changes have not worked well. These 
have tended to command the headlines, thus 
increasing the anxieties of those still facing 
change. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


OVERBURDENING THE SCHOOLS 


One of the mistakes of past policy has been 
to demand too much of our schools: They 
have been expected not only to educate, but 
also to accomplish a social transformation. 
Children in many instances have not been 
served, but used—in what all too often has 
proved a tragically futile effort to achieve in 
the schools the kind of a multiracial society 
which the adult community has failed to 
achieve for itsel}. 

If we are to be realists, we must recognize 
that in a free society there are limits to the 
amount of government coercion that can rea- 
sonably be used; that in achieving desegrega- 
tion we must proceed with the least possible 
disruption of the education of the Nation's 
children; and that our children are highly 
sensitive to conflict, and highly vulnerable 
to lasting psychic injury. 

Failing to recognize these factors, past pol- 
icies have placed on the schools and the chil- 
dren too great a share of the burden of elim- 
inating racial disparities throughout our 
society. A major part of this task falls to the 
schools. But they cannot do it all or even 
most of it by themselves. Other institutions 
can share the burden of breaking down racial 
barriers, but only the schools can perform 
the task of education itself. If our schools fail 
to educate, then whatever they may achieve 
in integrating the races will turn out to 
be only a Pyrrhic victory. 

With housing patterns what they are in 
many places in the Nation, the sheer numbers 
of pupils and the distances between schools 
make full and prompt school integration in 
every such community impractical—even if 
there were a sufficient desire on the part of 
the community to achieve it. In Los Angeles, 
78 percent of all Negro pupils attend schools 
that are 95 percent or more black. In Chi- 
cago the figure is 85 percent—the same as in 
Mobile, Alabama. Many smaller cities have 
the same patterns. Nationwide, 61 percent of 
all Negro students attend schools which are 
95 percent or more black. 

Demands that an arbitrary “racial balance” 
be established as a matter of right misinter- 
pret the law and misstate the priorities. 

In this same connection, we should rec- 
ognize that a smug paternalism has charac- 
terized the attitudes of many white Ameril- 
cans toward school questions. There has been 
an implicit assumption that blacks or others 
of minority races would be improved by as- 
sociation with whites. The notion that an all- 
black or predominantly-black school is auto- 
matically inferior to one which is all- or pre- 
dominantly-white—even though not a prod- 
uct of a dual system—inescapably carries ra- 
cist overtones. And, of course, we know of 
hypocrisy: not a few of those in the North 
most stridently demanding racial integra- 
tion of public schools in the South at the 
same time send their children to private 
schools to avoid the assumed inferiority of 
mized public schools. 

INNOVATIVE APPROACHES 

Most public discussion of overcoming ra- 
cial isolation centers on such concepts as 
compulsory “busing”—taking children out of 
the schools they would normally attend, and 
forcing them instead to attend others more 
distant, often in strange or even hostile 
neighborhoods. Massive “busing” is seen by 
some as the only alternative to massive racial 
isolation. 

However, a number of new educational 
ideas are being developed, designed to pro- 
vide the educational benefits of integration 
without depriving the student of his own 
neighborhood school. 

For example, rather than attempting dislo- 
cation of whole schools, a portion of a child’s 
educational activities may be shared with 
children from other schools. Some of his 
education is in a “home-base” school, but 
some outside it. This “outside learning” is 
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in settings that are defined neither as black 
nor white, and sometimes in settings that 
are not even in traditional school buildings. 
It may range all the way from intensive work 
in reading to training in technical skills, 
and to joint efforts such as drama and 
athletics. 

By bringing the children together on “neu- 
tral” territory friction may be dispelled; by 
limiting it to part-time activities no one 
would be deprived of his own neighborhood 
school; and the activities themselves provide 
the children with better education. 

This sort of innovative approach demon- 
strates that the alternatives are not limited 
to perpetuating racial isolation on the one 
hand, and massively disrupting existing 
school patterns on the other. Without up- 
rooting students, devices of this kind can 
provide an additional educational experience 
within an integrated setting. The child gains 
both ways. 


POLICIES OF THIS ADMINISTRATION 


It will be the purpose of this administra- 
tion to carry out the law fully and fairly. 
And where problems exist that are beyond 
the mandate of legal requirements, it will 
be our purpose to seek solutions that are both 
realistic and appropriate. 

I have instructed the Attorney General, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and other appropriate officials of the 
Government to be guided by these basic 
principles and policies: 

In devising local compliance plans, primary 
weight should be given to the considered 
judgment of local school boards—provided 
they act in good faith, and within constitu- 
tional limits. 

The neighborhood school will be deemed 
the most appropriate base for such a system. 

Transportation of pupils beyond normal 
geographic school zones for the purpose of 
achieving racial balance will not be required. 


BUSING OF SCHOOLCHILDREN 


(“Busing of Schoolchildren.” Statement by 
the President. August 3, 1971. Weekly Com- 
pilation of Presidential Documents, August 
9, 1971. p. 1118.) 

The Justice Department is today announc- 
ing the Government's decision to take an ap- 
peal on limited constitutional grounds in the 
case of the United States v. Austin Independ- 
ent School District, involving school de- 
segregation. 

The Attorney General advises me that he 
must appeal the District Court’s decision that 
the school board’s plan to bus children 
periodically for interracial experiences elimi- 
nates the dual school system, because that 
decision is inconsistent with recent rulings 
of the United States Court. The Justice De- 
partment is not appealing to impose the HEW 
plan. In the process of the appeal, the Justice 
Department will disavow that plan on behalf 
of the Government. 

I would also like to restate my position as 
it relates to busing. I am against busing as 
that term is commonly used in school de- 
segregation cases. I have consistently opposed 
the busing of our Nation’s schoolchildren to 
achieve a racial balance, and I am opposed 
to the busing of children simply for the sake 
of busing. Further, while the executive 
branch will continue to enforce the orders of 
the court, including court-ordered busing, I 
have instructed the Attorney General and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
that they are to work with individual school 
districts to hold busing to the minimum re- 
quired by law. 

Finally, I have today instructed the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
draft and submit today to the Congress an 
amendment to the proposed Emergency 
School Assistance Act that will expressly pro- 
hibit the expenditure of any of those funds 
for busing. 
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SEEKS ADEQUATE LEGAL STAFF IN 
SOUTHEAST ALASKA 


HON. NICK BEGICH 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
received a resolution from the South- 
eastern Alaska Community Action pro- 
gram that raises to a very alarming is- 
sue. This resolution concerns itself with 
assistance to the poor people of south- 
east Alaska. Alaska’s poor people are be- 
coming more and more aware of the relief 
and assistance that is now available to 
them. But there is a problem in obtain- 
ing needed assistance. We have estab- 
lished numerous programs to provide for 
aid to the poor, but we have fallen sub- 
stantially short in supplying the legal 
representation needed to obtain the de- 
sired end. 

The Alaska Legal Services Corp. was 
given the responsibility of providing legal 
representation for the poor, but because 
the Alaska Legal Services are under- 
staffed, the demand for their services far 
exceed their abilities. The resolution 
which I am including in today’s RECORD 
seeks three additional attorneys to as- 
sist in representing poor people in 
Alaska. The three additional attorneys 
will be employed in the Ketchikan, Sitka, 
and Juneau areas. 

It is our responsibility to provide vi- 
able programs for the relief of the poor. 
Equally important is our responsibility 
to assure the needy the opportunity of 
using these programs. 

The resolution follows: 

ADEQUATE STAFFING OF LEGAL SERVICES IN 
SOUTHEAST ALASKA 

Whereas: Alaska Legal Services Corpora- 
tion, a delegate agency of Rural CAP is 
charged with the responsibility of providing 
legal representation to the poor and economi- 
cally disadvantaged of Southeast Alaska; and 

Whereas: Those persons of Southeast 
Alaska who would qualify tor free legal as- 
sistance have obtained a greater degree of 
awareness of the utilization of legal remedies 
to resolve their immediate needs and long 
term goals; and 

Whereas: The demand for legal services 
exceeds their availability in Southeast Alaska 
communities; and 

Whereas: The present level of staffing of 
the existing Alaska Legal Services Corpora- 
tion offices is inadequate to meet these in- 
creasing demands; and 

Whereas: The Juneau Alaska Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation office has recently received 
an increase in its attorney staff which only 
partially alleviates this problem. Now there- 
fore be it 

Resolved: By the Board of Directors of 
Southeastern Alaska Community Action 
Program that Alaska Legal Services Corpo- 
ration gives the highest priority to staffing 
the Southeast Alaska offices in the following 
manner: 

(1) An additional attorney in Ketchikan 
to serve the Ketchikan area as well as other 
communities in the Southeast portion of 
Southeast Alaska. 

(2) An Attorney in Sitka to serve the 
Sitka area as well as other communities in 
middle Southeast Alaska. 

(3) An additional attorney in Juneau to 
serve the communities in the portion of 
Southeast Alaska. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
TECHNOLOGY ASSESSMENT 


HON: JOHN W. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the concept of technology assessment has 
spread rapidly since the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics, and partic- 
ularly the Subcommittee on Science, Re- 
search, and Development, began work on 
it over 5 years ago. 

As many Members are aware, the bill 
to create an Office of Technology Assess- 
ment within the legislative branch as an 
information aid to the Congress has been 
approved unanimously by our committee. 
We hope to have the bill on the floor 
early in the next session. 

Meanwhile, I would like to call atten- 
tion to some of the very extensive and 
concentrated studies in this area which 
have been undertaken in government, in 
the academic community, and in indus- 
try. 

For example, the program of policy 
studies in science and technology, which 
has been carried on by the George Wash- 
ington University for a number of years 
now, largely through grants from the 
Federal Government, has produced over 
200 discussion papers as well as a variety 
of reports and studies on the many facets 
which make up technology assessment. 

We are also aware of a number of 
assessments which are now underway on 
an experimental basis or which have re- 
cently been completed. 

One of these is a program under the 
direction of Prof. Don E. Kash at the 
University of Oklahoma whose task 
group is now working on technologies for 
offshore oil development, and is plan- 
ning a second assessment project in the 
biomedical area. 

Another prototype effort of high qual- 
ity has been completed in its prelimi- 
nary aspects by Prof. Raymond Bowers 
and Jeffrey Frey at Cornell University. 
Their effort is directed toward the assess- 
ment of solid state microwave devices. 
I think the concluding remarks of this 
preliminary assessment are particularly 
appropriate in projecting the flavor of 
what one specific assessment is designed 
to do and not to do: 

We have discussed some of the prospects, 
benefits and problems that may be asso- 
ciated with the development of cheap solid 
state microwave sources. Our discussion has 
been limited to problems associated with use 
of the spectrum, potential hazards to health 
and the issue of privacy. We have not at- 
tempted to assess the impact on social proc- 
esses; they are likely to be substantial in 
those areas where wired communication sys- 
tems do not exist (e.g. the Indian and 
Alaskan projects). Our purpose was not to 
present firm conclusions but rather to 
initiate debate on these issues and to indi- 
cate areas where more detailed analysis is 
necessary. We especially hope that the tech- 
nical community will devote some of its 
resources at meetings and in its publica- 
tions to the continued discussion of these 
problems, inviting contributions from social 
scientists as well as from physical scientists 
and technologists. This is part of the public 


responsibility of the research and develop- 
ment community. 


Finally, I might mention the pilot pro- 
grams in technology assessment which 
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were done by Mitre Corp. under contract 
to the Office of Science and Technology 
of the Executive Office of the President. 
This experimental work covered five par- 
ticular problem areas involving advanced 
technological application. These are au- 
tomotive emissions, computer communi- 
cations, industrial enzymes, sea farming, 
and domestic waste. 

I do not suggest that all or any of the 
foregoing efforts represent sophisticated, 
truly effective assessments. We are just 
beginning to learn how to do this job. 

But we believe they are steps in the 
right direction, and that Congress must 
provide its own capability in this field 
as well. 


AMENDMENT TO AMENDMENT 
TO HR. 11060 


HON. LOUIS FREY, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. FREY. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow I 
plan on offering the following amend- 
ment to Mr. Macponatn’s amendment to 
H.R. 11060. The text follows: 


AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. FREY TO AMEND- 
MENT OFFERED BY Mr. MACDONALD OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS TO H.R. 11060 


Page 1, strike out lines 7 and 8 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

(1) The term “communications media” 
means broadcasting stations, newspapers, 
magazines and outdoor advertising facilities. 

Page 4, strike out lines 8 through 21, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Sec. 105. (a) (1) No legally qualified candi- 
date in an election (other than a primary or 
primary runoff election) for a Federal elective 
office may— 

(A) spend for the use of communications 
media on behalf of his candidacy in such 
election a total amount in excess of the 
greater of— 

(i) 10 cents (or such greater amount as 
may be certified under paragraph (4) (A) (i) 
multiplied by the voting age population (as 
certified under paragraph (4)(B) of the 
geographical area in which the election for 
such office is held, or 

(ii) $50,000 (or such greater amount as 
may be certified under paragraph (4) (B) (ii), 
or 

(B) spend for the use of broadcast stations 
on behalf of his candidacy in such election 
a total amount in excess of 60 per centum of 
the amount determined under subparagraph 
(A) with respect to such election. 

Page 6, beginning on line 15, strike out 
“a broadcasting station, newspaper or maga- 
zine,” and insert in lieu thereof “communi- 
cations media,” 

Page 6, beginning on line 19, strike out 
“receive such broadcast, newspaper or maga- 
zine” and insert in lieu thereof “be reached 
by such communications media." 

Page 6, beginning on line 24, strike out “in 
the Federal Register" and all that follows 
down through “1972.” in line 3 on page 7, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
in the Federal Register— 


(i) an amount which bears the same ratio 
to 10 cents, and 

(ii) an amount which bears the same ratio 
to $50,000, as the value of the communica- 
tions price index for the last calendar year 
ending before the date of certification bears 
to the value of such index for 1972. 

Page 8, beginning on line 7, strike out “any 
newspaper or magazine” and insert in lieu 
thereof “any newspaper, magazine, or outdoor 
advertising facility.” 
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SENATE—Thursday, November 


The Senate met at 8:30 a.m. and was 
called to order by the Acting President 
pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


For Thy mercies which are new every 
morning, we give Thee thanks, O Lord. 

For Thy grace which restores both 
body and soul, we give Thee thanks, 
O Lord. 

Teach us the ancient truth that they 
that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength. Make us to know when to wait, 
how to wait, and for what to wait. Teach 
us when to speak, when to pray, when to 
remain silent, and in all we do to glorify 
Thee. 

O Lord, be with our Nation. Save us 
from all that defiles or corrupts or any- 
thing which tarnishes the national char- 
acter. Restore morality and virtue. Send 
a revival of religion cleansing and re- 
deeming that this “one nation under 
God” may be revealed in every thought, 
word, and deed. 

In Thy holy name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971, be dis- 
pensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record the lead editorial published 
in the Billings, Mont., Gazette of Novem- 
ber 11, 1971, and also a column in the 
Hungry Horse News of November 12, 
1971, which was taken from the Montana 
Kaimin, student newspaper at the Uni- 
versity of Montana. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and column were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


GET OUT or VIET, GET COMPLETELY OUT 

President Nixon is expected to announce 
the withdrawal of the last combat division 
from Vietnam soon. At the peak of U.S. in- 
volvement in 1968, there were nine full divi- 
sions plus two brigades equal to two other 
divisions in that torn Asian nation. 

After the pullout, expected to be early 
1972, there will remain 40,000 U.S. support 
troops, including fighter-bomber squadrons, 
helicopter, artillery, logistics and support 
units. 

The withdrawal is welcome. The war re- 
mains unpopular, and a deepset infection in 
the fiesh of the Republic. The question is 
whether Mr. Nixon will dare to take the final 
step: total withdrawal of the remaining 
units. 

We hope he will. The Gazette favors an 
unqualified withdrawal from a war we should 
never have plunged into in the first place. 
The South Vietnamese seem to have their 
nation stabilized, and the Viet Cong have 
been reduced to guerrilla warfare. Thus the 
time is propitious for concluding the war. 


The danger in leaving even support troops 
in Vietnam is that they will pose a continu- 
ing temptation to escalate the struggle once 
again. If the struggle goes badly for the 
South Vietnamese army, or if the remaining 
American units are suddenly beseiged by a 
revived North Vietnamese force, it could be 
the Gulf of Tonkin all over again, with the 
deployment of massive military force to go 
to the relief of the remaining Americans. 

The Gazette feels that a clean break is 
necessary: If, as administration officials keep 
insisting, the South Vietnamese are strong 
and viable, then our presence will not be 
necessary. 


PUBLIC OPINION LETTER 
(By Thomas Binsted) 

Two years and four days ago, Mike Gilbert- 
son died in a rice paddy, twenty miles south 
of the DMZ, Republic of Vietnam. On that 
day, I stood and I watched the blood and the 
screams and the life pour from his body. 

Mike died in the manner of a scared nine- 
teen-year-old boy. He screamed and cried 
and he called for his mother. Not at all like 
on television. Not at all like the characters 
between the covers of a Sgt. Rock comic 
book. Mike died a very real death. 

To a good many people in the United 
States, Mike did not die. Neither did the 13 
others who were killed that day. They were 
killed that day. They were merely statistics 
stuck on the back pages of the newspaper 
near the comic strips. 

It's ironic that Mike's death came so close 
to Veterans Day—a day on which we cele- 
brate our young men for their service to 
their country. The irony is two-fold. First, 
Mike was a draftee and one that didn't want 
to serve his country in that particular man- 
ner. Second, he did not serve his country by 
dying in Vietnam. Mike died without rea- 
son or cause. 

It’s important that I remember Mike; he 
was my friend. It's important that you re- 
member him, too; he was a person. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania seek recognition? 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I have 
nothing worthwhile to say at this mo- 
ment. I hope that my example of re- 
straint may be followed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I am glad to yield. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous corsent that ail 
committees be permitted to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sena- 
tor from Florida (Mr. CHILES) is recog- 
nized for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

(The remarks of Mr. CHILES when he 
introduced S. 2872 are printed in the 
Record under Statements on Introduced 
Bills and Joint Resolutions.) 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ator from Arizona is recognized. 


THE JUDICIAL PHILOSOPHY TEST 
AND WILLIAM REHNQUIST 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
a very few days the Senate will mark 
a historic occasion by undertaking to 
offer its advice and consent on the nomi- 
nations of the 99th and 100th Justices 
ever to sit on the Supreme Court of the 
United States. As we are about to embark 
upon this momentous event, we can wit- 
ness once again, as has occurred often 
in our Nation’s past, the efforts by a few 
Members of this body to scrutinize and 
judge a nominee solely on the basis of 
his political philosophy. 

Mr. President, the advocates of the use 
of this criteria make no bones about it; 
they are concerned with knowing whether 
or not a nominee’s judicial and political 
philosophy fits the same mold as their 
own views on social issues of the day. 
This position became evident, at the re- 
cent nomination hearings held by the 
Judiciary Committee, in the ground rules 
laid down by four liberal members of 
that committee. 

Mr. President, as I sat at the witness 
table, accompanying William Rehnquist 
and hearing his critics, I thought about a 
recent poll of scholars undertaken by 
Life magazine which rated 96 prior Su- 
preme Court Justices." I wondered how 
the 12 selected as “great” would have 
fared under the liberal-oriented criteria 
of those Members now challenging the 
philosophy of the man who is to be seated 
as the 100th Justice on the High Bench. 

It would be interesting, I thought, to 
take a look at the words and deeds of 
these 12 great Justices and see how they 
might stack up against the test used by 
the current liberal wing of the Senate. 

I might say, Mr. President, that my 
legal assistant, Mr. Terry Emerson, a 
brilliant law scholar, compiled this paper 
for me. 

For example, we might inspect the 
record of an early Justice who is hailed 
today for his stands in solitary disagree- 
ment with his colleagues against segrega- 
tion, a man who is well known today for 
his assertion that “Our Constitution is 
colorblind.” 2 

And yet, prior to serving on the Court, 
this Justice had been a member of a 
slaveowning family in Kentucky, a bit- 
ter foe of the Civil War amendments, 
and a critic of Federal civil rights legis- 
lation.* In 1854 he began his political ac- 
tivities by joining the Know-Nothing So- 
ciety, a secret organization having for its 
purpose the restriction and destruction 
of the influence of foreigners and Cath- 
colic priests in our political affairs.* 

In 1859, upon being nominated for a 
congressional seat, he set out to prove 
himself the more devoted defender of 
property rights in slaves. He not only 
endorsed the holding of the Dred Scott 
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decision that Congress lacked power to 
exclude slavery from the territories, but 
he claimed that the case meant that Con- 
gress was dutybound to pass laws for 
the full protection of the rights of slave- 
owners.” 

Later, running for election as attorney 
general of Kentucky, he denounced Pres- 
ident Lincoln’s promulgation of the 
Emancipation Proclamation and came 
out strongly against the 13th amendment 
to the Constitution abolishing slavery.’ 

Once he became attorney general, this 
Justice argued several cases involving 
slave issues and civil rights. In Com- 
monwealth v. Palmer,’ he prosecuted a 
Union general for being guilty of the 
crime of aiding slaves to escape. In Bow- 
len v. Commonwealth," he asked the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals to overturn a 
lower court decision which had permitted 
the introduction of Negro testimony 
against a white defendant indicted for 
larcency. 

We might also observe that in the 1865 
elections for State legislature this in- 
dividual took the stump in support of 
“a thorough union of all citizens who 
are opposed to the admission of the 
Negro to the ballot box or to the enjoy- 
ment of other political advantages.” ° 

He is, I should mention, none other 
than John Marshall Harlan, author of 
the famous dissent in the Supreme Court 
decision of Plessy v. Fergtson. 

Turning to another early Justice, 
whose background may cause some 
raised eyebrows, I might discuss a gen- 
tleman of whom it is said: 

Judged by the standards of the present 
day, or even by those of 18th century colonial 
America, he was given a paltry foundation 
in the law. 


In fact, an authoritative, new biog- 
raphy of all Justices of the Supreme 
Court up to 1969, states that the extent 
of his formal education included 6 weeks 
of attendance at George Wythe’s law 
lectures at William and Mary and some 
reading from Bacon’s Abridgement, and 
that was all.” This future great was both 
a slaveholder himself and an official of 
the American Colonization Society, 
which was dedicated to the transporta- 
tion of free Negroes back to Africa. 

It is particularly striking to notice 
that 7 years before the famed decision 
of Marbury v. Madison,” this Justice had 
argued before his future tribunal that 
“the judicial authority can have no 
right to question the validity of a law, 
unless such a jurisdiction is expressly 
given by the Constitution,” a conferral 
which he knew was not expressly grant- 
ed.” Yet, in 1803, it was he who ruled in 
Marbury v. Madison that an act of Con- 
gress was unconstitutional, a move that 
is considered perhaps the most im- 
portant decision in Supreme Court his- 
tory. Of course, I am referring to the 
unanimously recognized great, John 
Marshall. 

Here we have a man who in his pre- 
Court days argued vehemently that the 
Court could not review and veto acts of 
a legislature and then, who turned 
around 7 years later, and wrote the most 
famous decision of his career by holding 
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that the Court could do this very thing. 


We might remember this incident when 
we hear criticisms made of the positions 
taken by Mr. Rehnquist as an advocate 
for the U.S. Government or as a pri- 
vate practitioner on behalf of his pri- 
vate clients. 

Next we might review the history of 
another Chief Justice. Like Marshall, 
this one, too, was a member of the Col- 
onization Society and was born into a 
slave-owning family. A descendant of a 
prominent Maryland Tidewater family, 
he sided with rural area representatives 
as a member of the Maryland Legisla- 
ture and remained a State’s-rights man 
in that body.” 

Once, as attorney in a case, the future 
Chief Justice argued: 

The African race in the United States, 
even when free, are everywhere a degraded 
class. The privileges they are allowed to en- 
joy are accorded to them as a matter of 
kindness and benevolence rather than of 
right.1¢ 


Later, as Attorney General under Pres- 
ident Andrew Jackson, he rendered opin- 
ions which repeated his view that slavery 
was basically a problem for the States 
alone; except that he allowed that the 
Government might pass fugitive slave 
laws upholding the property rights of 
Southerners.” 

During this same period he gave some 
suggestion that a Court headed by him 
might abdicate its right of judicial re- 
view. He said: 

The opinion of the judges has no more 
authority over Congress than the opinion of 
Congress has over the judges and on that 
point the President is independent of both. 


In these days of marked contest by 
Congress to reassert its role in relation to 
that of the President, imagine how these 
words would go over with our liberal 
friends. In similar manner, the spokes- 
men for civil liberty would undoubtedly 
be horrified at the following words writ- 
ten by this future Justice upon the occa- 
sion of hearing about a riot caused by 
workingmen whose savings had been 
wiped out a year before by the collapse 
of a Maryland bank. He wrote his son- 
in-law: 

There ought not to have been a moment's 
hesitation about the use of fire arms, and the 
firm and free use of them the moment that 
force was attempted by the mob. The first 


stone thrown . . . should have been the 
signal to fire. 


So said Roger Brooke Taney in 1835.” 

Shades of Kent State and Washing- 
ton’s May-Day disturbances, can you pic- 
ture how this inflammatory message 
would be received by Joseph Rauh and 
other radical spokesmen were they to be 
expressed today? 

Mr. President, the last Justice selected 
from the 1800’s leaves little to grasp in 
examining his pre-Court history. As the 
youngest person ever to sit on the Su- 
preme Court, his prior record did not of- 
fer much opportunity for making distinct 
marks of his philosophy. 

The one and only case which brought 
this attorney to national attention was 
one in which he was retained to uphold 
the money interests of Massachusetts 
speculators in lands which they had 
snapped up from a corrupted Georgia 
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Legislature.” According to the authorita- 
tive four volume biography on Justices of 
the Supreme Court by Friedman and 
Israel, the young attorney thus began 
“the work he was to complete as a 
judge—a transformation of the contract 
clause of the Constitution into a bastion 
for the rights of property.” ” 

In view of the sparseness of material 
on this individual in his pre-Court life, 
I am taking the liberty of mentioning his 
view on an important political question 
which he expressed 9 years after taking 
his seat on the bench. I use this refer- 
ence only because it was made in the 
constitutional convention of Massachu- 
setts relative to the composition of the 
State legislature in which he had earlier 
been a member and because his remarks 
seem to reflect a long-held position. 


When the convention reached the is- 
sue of determining the basis of repre- 
sentation in the State senate, he rose 
to attack the idea that population should 
serve as the basis of seats in the senate 
rather than the amount of taxation de- 
rived by each county. He said: 

Cases may be easily supposed, in which, 
from the peculiar state of society, such a 
basis would be universally deemed unsafe 
and injurious. Take a State, ... where 
there are five or ten thousand wealthy per- 
sons, and 90 or 100 thousand artisans, re- 
duced to a state of vice, and poverty, and 
wretchedness, which leave them exposed to 
the most dangerous political excitement... . 
Who would found a representation on such a 
population, unless he intended that all prop- 
erty should be a booty to be divided among 
plunderers? * 


Elsewhere in the same speech the Jus- 
tice, whom I shall reveal as Joseph Story, 
said: 

The more numerous the body the greater 
the danger from its movements .. .® 


Now where, I must ask, in these views 
is the spirit of human compassion that 
liberal critics deem necessary in candi- 
dates for the High Bench? 

Let us turn now to 20th century men 
who have been chosen as outstanding 
Justices. First, we might study the back- 
ground of a personality who is known 
today as the peoples attorney. By 1895 
the peoples attorney “was rapidly be- 
coming a millionaire. He was esteemed 
in the Nation’s highest financial and 
business circles. Big businessmen and 
heads of great corporations were among 
his clients and friends.” When he was ap- 
pointed to the Court in 1916, he had 
become a millionaire twice over.” 

In 1902 the peoples attorney incurred 
the wrath of Samuel Gompers by pro- 
posing to take away from unions their 
immunity from suit by incorporating 
them. He said: 

If Unions are lawless, restrain and punish 
their lawlessness; if they are arbitrary, re- 


press their arbitrariness ... 


The unions, he said, “need something 
to protect them from their own arbitrari- 
ness.” * Two years later he found some- 
thing. When acting as counsel for an em- 
ployers’ organization, he obtained an in- 
junction ending a union strike.* 

As further indication of his concept 
of industrial relations, I might quote 
from his address before the Central Labor 
Union in 1905, when he advised labor it 
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“should strive to make the earnings of 
any business as large as possible,” 
“should be so faithful and diligent that 
espionage will not be needed,” and 
“should not limit the production of in- 
dividuals.” = 

In 1899 the peoples attorney was, all 
at the same time, an investor, a director, 
and a lawyer in the shoe industry 
monopoly held by the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Co. In this capacity he publicly 
opposed legislation which would break up 
the monopoly by overriding a provision of 
United's contract which forced a shoe 
manufacturer to use United’s entire line 
if he wanted to use any at all. 

In his brief on behalf of United he 
argued: 

We have found in Massachusetts that in 
certain things we have got to have a 
monopoly.” 


On the occasion of the Supreme Court 
ruling of 1913, holding that manufac- 
turers of patented articles could not fix 
the price at which retailers sell their 
product to the consumer, the peoples at- 
torney angrily wrote: 

The Supreme Court is all wrong . . . When 
& Court decides a case upon grounds of public 
policy, the Judges become, in effect, 
legislators.” 


Do these revelations refiect a sensi- 
tivity to the protection of the poor and 
the weak? Did a statement signed by 
seven past presidents of the American 
Bar Association declaring “he is not a fit 
person to be a member of the Supreme 
Court of the United States” indicate 
that degree of recognition by his breth- 
ren at the bar that would meet the ap- 
proval of our liberal colleagues in the 
Senate today? Yet, if the Senate had 
conformed to the test now suggested by 
them, the Nation would never have had 
the services of Justice Louis Brandeis. 

Moving to another Justice, now cele- 
brated for his zeal for social justice, we 
encounter an individual who, as dean 
of Columbia Law School, was sorely 
troubled with the view that judges 
“should consciously endeavor to mold the 
rules of laws to conform to their own 
personal notion of what is the correct 
theory of social organization and 
development.” ” 

When public discussion centered on a 
decision which invalidated the Working- 
men’s Compensation Act of 1910, the 
future Justice rallied to the defense of 
the decision on the theory that the mere 
fact the goal was economically desirable 
did not justify the taking of property 
from the employer. He stated: 

The proper method of securing the eco- 
nomic benefits of workmen’s compensa- 
tion ...is “by the orderly process of. con- 
stitutional amendment...” % 


During controversy over another 
human rights law, the Tenement House 
Act of 1901, he endorsed a court ruling 
exempting an apartment house owner 
from the law. He admonished: 

The view that it is possible to base judicial 
decisions upon some vague notion of social 
justice finds frequent expression in these 
days of hasty and ill-considered criticism. 
Social justice may mean anything, and there- 
fore, as a basis of judicial decision means 
nothing." 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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But there is more in the man’s record 
to suspect that his appointment to the 
Court would never have been cleared 
by today’s liberal standards. Sitting on 
a Presidential board of inquiry review- 
ing conscientious objector cases in World 
War I, he “entertained a profound re- 
pugnance” toward the political, or non- 
religious objector. A year after Armis- 
tice Day, he observed: 

One can but wonder what forces are at 
work in our social and educational life to 
produce the ill-balanced and distorted in- 
tellectual processes by which these young 
men, in many respects intelligent, had worked 
out their social philosophy. 


Even as to religious objectors he felt, 
“many were plainly fanatics, with ab- 
normal mental experiences.” ™ 

As dean of Columbia Law School he 
expressed much the same thoughts about 
youth at large. In 1917, he stated: 

I observe generally that the average col- 
lege student of today has a radical tend- 
ency.= 


Finally, I should mention his role in 
supporting the efforts of the J. P. Mor- 
gan estate against Colonel Ownbey. In 
this unusual case, the future Justice 
argued before the Supreme Court that 
Ownbey had not been denied any fun- 
damental right simply because neither 
he nor his attorney had been allowed 
to testify or offer proof denying the al- 
legations in the case against him. It 
mattered not that the Morgans were 
thereby enabled to seize everything the 
old Indian scout owned. Speaking in de- 
fense of the ancient Delaware practice 
which effectively prevented Ownbey from 
being represented in the court below, the 
Morgans’ attorney proclaimed that the 
correction of old methods ought to be left 
to the legislators, not the courts.” 

Now if this view of the Constitution 
indicates a deep-seated commitment to 
individual liberties of the kind required 
by my liberal friends, I would be very 
much surpised. Had this nominee been 
disapproved on the ground of his ap- 
proach to questions of human liberty, 
however, the Court would have lost its 
future Chief Justice, Harlan Fiske Stone. 

Next we might examine the past record 
of a Chief Justice who began his career 
convicting criminals, first as deputy city 
attorney, then in the county district at- 
torney’s office, and later in the State at- 
torney generalship.” As attorney general 
he denounced Communist radicals, at- 
tacked his election opponent for oppos- 
ing a bill to make schoolchildren salute 
the flag, and blocked the nomination of a 
liberal-minded law professor to the State 
supreme court.” 

As a Governor, he was a leading pro- 
ponent of the wartime order removing all 
persons of Japanese ancestry from the 
west coast and putting them in concen- 
tration camps. Opposing the return of 
the evacuees in 1943, he told a Confer- 
ence of Governors: 

If the Japs are released, no one will be 
able to tell a saboteur from any other Jap.” 


Through most of his career in State 
politics he was regarded as a favorite of 
what his biographer calls rightwing poli- 
ticians. William Randolph Hearst pro- 
moted him for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination in 1944. The Satur- 
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day Evening Post described him admir- 
ingly as an ardent believer in States 
rights.” His name, if you have not 
guessed it by now, is Earl Warren. 

Another man, revered as a defender of 
personal liberties, got his start as a police 
court judge after which he became prose- 
cuting attorney for his county. In the 
course of this experience he is said to 
have tried more murder cases than he 
could ever remember.“ 

Backed by the Ku Klux Klan, he was 
sent to the U.S. Senate. From the time 
he came into this Chamber, he was a 
leader against all efforts to pass an anti- 
lynching law. On the Senate floor he sar- 
castically charged that the attempt to 
pass such a law “could well be designated 
a bill to increase lynching.” “ 

As an ironical twist on fate this in- 
dividual, later to be known for his dedica- 
tion to freedom of speech, was chairman 
of a special Senate committee which de- 
manded, under blanket subpena, the de- 
livery to it of all telegraph messages 
transmitted by a daily newspaper and 
magazine publisher covering a 7-month 
period of 1935. The newspaper firm was 
forced to go to the U.S. court to get an 
order enjoining the committee from 
copying and using these telegraph mes- 
sages.” 

Perhaps the most interesting charac- 
teristic of the nominee, at the time his 
name was before the Senate, is found in 
his total silence during vigorous argu- 
ment over whether or not he had ever 
been a member of the Klan. Holding 
his silence throughout the entire con- 
firmation proceedings, it was later proved 
that he had taken the oath of a Klans- 
man early in his political career.“ Yet, I 
suppose, most observers would believe 
that subsequent events have definitely 
vindicated the appointment of Justice 
Hugo Black to the Bench. 

Another of the Supreme Courts’ dozen 
greats had, during his 18 years on the 
New York Court of Appeals, established 
a reputation of adherence to the theme 
that solutions to the great problems of 
the 20th century are for the legislature.” 
For example, in the 1920’s he wrote an 
opinion upholding a statute of the State 
of New York which gave preference to 
its citizens over aliens in the construc- 
tion of public works.” 

Was such discrimination in opposition 
to human rights? He said: 

It is not enough that it may seem to us to 
be impolitic or even oppressive. It is not 
enough that in its making, great and his- 
toric traditions of generosity have been 
ignored. We do not assume to pass judg- 
ment upon the wisdom of the legislature.” 


In 1927 he handed down a decision in 
favor of a husband who had, in a mo- 
ment of fury, caused the arrest of his in- 
nocent wife. The judge held that neither 
statutes nor the Constitution granted 
women legal rights in cases such as this. 
Their remedy must lie in legislative ac- 
tion, not judicial interpretation.“ 

An examination of his cases on crim- 
inal law in the New York Court of Ap- 
peals indicates that he carried over the 
same strict view of interpretation into 
this field. In general, he gave great 
weight to the interests of society in effec- 
tive law enforcement.” Consider, if you 
will, the 1927 case in which he held there 
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was no violation of personal liberty in a 
State statute which automatically pro- 
vided for life imprisonment once a crim- 
inal was convicted for a fourth time. Ad- 
mitting that this would result in too cruel 
a punishment in some instances, he 
nevertheless did not consider the statute 
to be in conflict with the Constitution.” 

A year earlier, in People against De- 
ford™ he had held that evidence ob- 
tained through an illegal search and sei- 
zure was admissible in a criminal pro- 
ceeding. Though the defendant had been 
unlawfully arrested and the evidence 
against him obtained by lawless force, 
the future Justice ruled the evidence 
could still be used against him. 

In so ruling, the judge had expressly 
rejected a growing line of Federal de- 
cisions that were at variance with his 
opinion. His attitude toward the issue is 
reflected in his reasoning that the pet- 
tiest peace officer would have it in his 
power, through overzeal or indiscretion, 
to confer immunity upon an offender for 
the most wicked crimes. He wrote: 

A room is searched against the law, and 
the body of a murdered man is found. The 
privacy of the home has been infringed, and 
the murderer goes free .. . We may not sub- 
ject society to these dangers .. .” 


Again, I must ask, what evidence of 
a “breadth for vision” is demonstrated 
on this record? Would our liberal col- 
leagues find that these decisions cast a 
cloud over the judge’s commitment to 
justice so that they could not have sup- 
ported his nomination? I wonder if Ben- 
jamin N. Cardozo would be confirmed to- 
day under the doctrine of the new left? 

Our next candidate of greatness was 
a Boston Brahman, an irreverent agnos- 
tic, and economically upper class. In his 
personal politics he was rated a conserv- 
ative. It is said that almost by instinct 
he tended to mistrust Democrats.” 

Judged by some today as “the greatest 
judicial liberal the Court had known,” 
it may be interesting to consider some of 
his personal pronouncements on the na- 
ture of human beings. He has written: 

I only mean that when one thinks coldly 
I see no reason for attributing to man a sig- 
nificance different in kind from that which 
belongs to a baboon or to a grain of sand.* 


He also held: 


That man at present is a predatory animal. 
I think that the sacredness of human life is 
a purely municipal ideal of no validity out- 
side the jurisdiction.“ 


The theme running through his let- 
ters and papers is that “might makes 
right.” One commentator describes his 
philosophy as meaning that since— 

The binding force in law is nothing but 
physical force applied through decisions of 
courts to the bad man, namely the man 
who runs counter to the dominant groups’ 
completely changeable tastes, the only im- 
portant thing in law is to try to predict 
how public policy, i.e. dominant tastes will 
change, and in changing change decisions. 
The smart judge should keep his eye on fast 
developing tastes and write a minority opin- 
ion based on the same, betting that some day 
that minority taste will be the dominant 


taste in public policy. And so he called him- 
self a bettabilitarian.™ 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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According to this view, if the dominant 
taste in the community was changing 
from one of great emphasis on the rights 
of the accused to a call for law and or- 
der, judges should change their deci- 
sions in line with the latest trend. If 
society should be changing its taste from 
a regard for the advancement of mi- 
norities to a protection of the interests 
of the majority, this judicial philoso- 
phy would mean that a smart judge had 
better begin to change his decisions ac- 
cordingly. 

For one who held no personal stand- 
ard for testing the goodness or badness 
of public policy, “except what the crowd 
wants,” this drastic turnabout in his 
position on the great issues of the day 
would have seemed the practical thing 
to do. But whether this eccentric ap- 
proach to questions of human liberty 
would have enabled Oliver Wendell 
Holmes to be confirmed by present-day 
liberals raises a serious question. 

When the name of the next of 12 great 
Justices was before the Senate as a nom- 
inee, Senator George Norris charged: 

Perhaps it is not far amiss to say that no 
man in public life so exemplifies the influ- 


ence of powerful combinations in the politi- 
cal and financial world as does he.™ 


As a Wall Street lawyer, he had been 
an attorney for the American Petroleum 
Institute, arguing before the Federal 
Governments that it had no power and 
no means by which to restrain, control, 
or direct the great oil companies in the 
production of oil.” 

Early in his career he represented 
other vast commercial ventures. In the 
late 1880's, when heavy electric light ca- 
bles on poles were falling to the ground 
constantly killing people, this great man 
represented the electric light companies 
in pleading that city orders to get the 
wires underground were “an invasion of 
the rights of property.” In deciding in 
favor of New York City, the Court re- 
buked this position. “The companies,” 
the Court said, “are without excuse, and 
when they claim that the destruction of 
these instruments of death is an in- 
vasion of the rights of property, such 
claim seems to proceed upon the as- 
sumption that nothing has a right to ex- 
ist except themselves.” ” 

Later, as Secretary of State in Har- 
ding’s administration, this man became 
known for his “narrow and uncompre- 
hending insistance at all cost on the most 
extreme interpretation of American 
property rights, notably in our oil diplo- 
macy.” Also, as Secretary of State, he 
violently fought recognition of Soviet 
Russia until there should exist “convinc- 
ing evidence” of a restoration of “private 
property, the sanctity of contract and 
the rights of free labor.” ® 

Finally, to give away the game, I will 
mention that this great figure was at- 
tacked during debate over his nomination 
for having already resigned a seat on 
the Supreme Court in order to run as a 
candidate for President of the United 
States." It was charged that his example 
would establish a precedent tending to 
lower the standard of the Supreme Court 
down to the level of the political machine. 
How this matter and the overall record 
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of Charles Evans Hughes would look to 
the judicial philosophy theorists today is 
an intriguing question. 

Mr, President, the remaining Justice 
among the 12 greats is the only one who 
appears to have an impeccable past rec- 
ord as a liberal. Strangely enough, he is 
also the only one whom Life magazine 
appraises as fitting “President Nixon’s 
definition of a ‘strict constructionist.’ ” 

His pre-Court background reads like a 
“Who’s Who” of liberalism. He was one 
of the founders of the Civil Liberties 
Union, a legal adviser to the NAACP, and 
counsel to the National Consumers 
League. He participated in a number of 
important human rights cases, such as 
support of the Oregon maximum hour 
labor law and the District of Columbia 
minimum wage law.” 

He wrote editorials in the New Repub- 
lic arguing that labor injunctions must 
go, an article for the Atlantic Monthly 
denouncing the terrorist methods used 
against Sacco and Vanzetti, and worship- 
ing essays about Justices who cherished 
civil liberties.” 

Life magazine says: 


Once on the Court, however, he adhered to 
strict judicial restraint. 


This philosophy is well illustrated in 
an opinion he wrote upholding State 
“right-to-work” laws, which make it un- 
lawful to forbid employment to a person 
simply because he does not belong to a 
union.” He wrote: 


But even if a law is found wanting on trial, 
it is better that its defects should be demon- 
strated and removed than that the law 
should be aborted by judicial fiat. 


He added: 


The Court is not saved from being oligar- 
chic because it professes to act in the service 
of human ends. 


Applying this philosophy to other is- 
sues before the Court, the Justice upheld 
the practice of States to allow their 
police, without a warrant, to search and 
seize a person’s papers and effects, re- 
jected the view that speech and press 
were absolutes, and refused to embrace 
the general approach that speech and 
press are preferred freedoms. In other 
significant opinions he held that a State 
may try a man after he had been acquit- 
ted of a Federal crime based on the same 
facts, voted to uphold criminal prosecu- 
tion of Communist Party leaders under 
the Smith Act, and concluded that a 
State could require Jehovah's Witness 
children to salute the flag on pain of ex- 
pulsion from public school.” 

From these cases alone, it is evident 
that Justice Felix Frankfurter could not 
be counted upon to deliver his judgment 
routinely in support of the latest accepted 
tenet of the liberal program. More than 
any other illustration, the judicial record 
of Justice Frankfurter should prove that 
it is impossible to predict with certainty 
how a Justice will vote once he joins the 
Nation’s highest court. 

In truth, Mr. President, those who 
would use the judicial philosophy test 
are engaged in an utterly falacious prac- 
tice. I believe it is safe to say that, if the 
criteria suggested by the liberal element 
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of the Senate had been applied to the 12 
Justices selected as great, only one of 
them would have been assured of his 
seat on the Court. In fact, I think that 
if we had had that element in the Senate 
over the nearly 200 years of our history, 
we never would have had a Supreme 
Court. 

There was something tangible and sig- 
nificant in the background of each of the 
other nominees which could have dis- 
qualified them from acceptance by the 
judicial philosophy advocates. 

But let me respectfully suggest that a 
person who becomes a member of this 
legislative body does not thereby become 
endowed with the all-seeing powers of 
Providence. We, like other mere humans, 
are incapable of judging what a man’s 
course will be after he is seated on the 
most eminent court of our land. 

As this brief review has shown, there 
is some real spark of independence that 
ignites men once they become immune 
from all political pressures. As Justices, 
they sit as neither conservative nor lib- 
eral, but as intelligent human beings do- 
ing their utmost within their God-given 
capacities to search for and uphold the 
truth. 

What the liberal opponents of William 
Rehnquist are doing is to decree that be- 
cause he may not openly espouse the 
identical political and sociological doc- 
trines to which they hold dear, he is in- 
capable of supporting human liberty and 
freedom. A man is deemed guilty in their 
minds of an unwillingness to enforce the 
guarantees of the Constitution until he 
proves otherwise. Lacking even the faint- 
est evidence of any deed or activity which 
might, even when taken out of context, 
be used against him, Mr. Rehnquist’s op- 
ponents have fallen back on a blatant 
political criteria. 

Mr. President, not only is this method 
repudiated by the clear facts of history 
and by the nominee’s personal record of 
integrity, but it is a patently unfair and 
presumptious device. Those who hold to 
the judicial philosophy criteria act as if 
there had been no change in the man who 
sits in the White House. They assume 
that their own liberal views have carried 
on in the mainstream of majority opin- 
ion, forgetting that such a doctrine was 
soundly rejected by the American people 
in 1968. 

Mr. President, it is my opinion that the 
President of the United States should be 
given broad leeway in choosing judicial 
nominees who might reflect the same 
broad philosophy as his own on major 
matters of the day. Thereby the will of 
the people, as most recently announced 
in our only election for a nationwide of- 
fice, can be given some possibility of ex- 
pression. So long as a nominee is a man 
of high integrity, scholarship, ability, and 
diligence, and does not have a serious 
conflict of interest in his past record, he 
should be confirmed by the Senate. On 
these grounds the current nominee, Wil- 
liam Rehnquist, is eminently qualified. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, contrary 
to the cruel innuendos raised by his de- 
tractors, William Rehnquist is a man 
with a proven deep regard and respect 
for individuals and their problems. On all 
issues, he shows a human vein and a re- 
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spectful understanding of the other 

man’s viewpoint. He is a man who will 

make a great and honorable Justice. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Chair 
now lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, H.R. 10947, which the clerk will 
state. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
read as follows: 


A bill (H.R. 10947) to provide a job devel- 
opment investment credit, to reduce individ- 
ual income taxes, to reduce certain excise 
taxes, and for other purposes. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
Mathias amendment (No. 699). The time 
between now and the vote at 10 a.m. to- 
day is equally divided between the Sena- 
tor from Maryland (Mr. Matutas) and 
the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
PASTORE). 

Who yields time? 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Maryland yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I am happy to yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Kentucky. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Kentucky is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, in going 
over this matter last night—and I wish 
the majority leader would stay in the 
Chamber for a moment——— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I will. 

Mr. COOK (continuing). To listen to 
this, one of the things we failed to discuss 
last evening, over and above the political 
ramifications—which, I am afraid, got a 
little bit too heavy last night—was the 
fact that we were talking in terms, in 
the bill, that someday there may be a 
deficiency in the fund and, therefore, it 
would be reduced proportionately in rela- 
tion to the expense. 

In all fairness to the majority leader, 
who is a cosponsor of the amendment, 
and contends that this is not a tax that 
can be checked off by the taxpayer every 
4 years, let me say that this is a tax that 
the taxpayer can check off every year, if 
he so desires. In other words, this is a 
fund that can build for 4 years. If it is 
conceivable that every taxpayer will 
designate that $1 may be deducted 
from his taxes, that would amount to 
$113 million a year, and it could be four 
times that $113 million, because on page 
29, the Pastore amendment (No. 692), 
beginning on line 6, states: 


Every individual (other than a nonresident 
alien) whose income tax liability for any 
taxable year is $1 or more may designate 
that $1 shall be paid over to the Presidential 
Election Campaign Fund in accordance with 
the provisions of section 1006(a) (1) of the 
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Presidential Election Campaign Fund Act of 
1971. 


The point I am trying to make is that 
this is a fund that will build every year, 
and it would be convenient, as the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island indicated, and 
the Senator from Massachusetts made 
firm, to include other candidates for pub- 
lic office, not particularly the Senator 
from Rhode Island, but certainly the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

If a fund is built up for 4 consecu- 
tive years, rather than saying that this 
is a checkoff that can be made by the 
American taxpayer in the year of a po- 
litical election for President and Vice 
President, we would then find ourselves 
in the position of allowing one of the 
most tremendous political funds to be 
built that anyone could conceivably 
imagine, because it would be available 
every year. 

I return to page 29 of the Pastore 
amendment (No, 692), item (a), under 
the title “In General.” That is a deduc- 
tion that the taxpayer can pay out of his 
taxes to a presidential election cam- 
paign fund every year, not just in the 
year of an election. So I would say that 
this constitutes a grievous error in the 
preparation of the bill. 

Also, in this connection, in the debate 
last night an idea arose that ultimately 
we would have public-financed cam- 
paigns at all levels. I do not believe there 
can be any question about it. 

I shall end by saying that what, in 
effect, we will be doing will be to freeze 
our political system. 

Through the years, we have had the 
Federalist Party, the Democrats, the Re- 
publicans, the Democrat-Republicans, 
the National Republicans, the Whigs, the 
People’s Party, the Progressive Party, 
and the States’ Rights Party. 

In the future, that could not happen 
because the biggest percentage of the 
money would always go to the two major 
parties, and the minor parties would get 
money in relation to what they received 
4 years earlier. So 10 years from now if 
the “American Party” had not done too 
well because, say, they had to file an 
affidavit that they have not received any 
contributions from anyone, they would 
be stuck because they were sitting at the 
6.8 percent level, because the only time 
@ candidate could receive any money 
from the fund would be after a political 
convention, which occurs in the late 
summertime. 

Let me read from Theodore White’s 
book, which is very interesting. He says: 

The convention does not stand by itself as 
an isolated event in a year. The convention 
is the final flexible coupling in a year-long 
adventure of many men, in many states, 
whereby the fixed, parochial preferences of 
each state are finally bargained out on one 
site, at one time. Its vital values are best il- 
luminated by a glance at its most widely 
discussed alternative, the national primary. 
The national primary in America could only 
be a disaster, requiring sums of money for 
media, travel and promotion equivalent to 
the cost of a general election. None but the 
best-financed could contend, and the best 
media techniques would determine the win- 
ner. And appeal, within each party, would 
be made to the extremes within the party, 
thus tending to present the nation suddenly 
with two candidates in the general election 
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sharply at clash, neither reflecting the broad 
center spectrum of American opinion. 

The conventions as they stand today, how- 
ever, come at the end of a long education 
process. The primaries stretch over months, 
with a rhythm of their own, each one ex- 
posing a bit more of a candidate’s person- 
ality, Judgment, behavior and style. A man 
like Eugene McCarthy, so pitifully under- 
financed at the beginning of 1968, was able, 
in the present system, to assemble his troops 
for action, and month by month earn audi- 
ence and attention, A man like John F. Ken- 
nedy, so burdened by religious intolerance 
and prejudice at the beginning of 1960, could 
demonstrate his ability, state by state, to call 
to men above prejudice. A man like Richard 
Nixon, repudiated and abandoned by all polit- 
ical wise-men, could prove in the primaries 
of 1968 the resilience of his nature, the depth 
of his forgotten appeal. The conventions cap 
this process of public education, root the 
choice of leader in the earth of differing com- 
munities, beneath the manipulation of the 
media-masters or of political bosses. 


We have discussed these things. If we 
move in this direction, do we move the 
effect of the fund back to include the 
primary? Obviously, if the money were 
collected every year, there would be more 
than enough money. However, I can only 
Say, with all of the problems in the 
amendment, how one could take the hear- 
ings last held in 1967 and put a copy of 
them on the desk of each Senator as a 
justification for some of the problems in- 
corporated in the amendment, I cannot 
understand. 

I spent a great deal of time last eve- 
ning reading all of the remarks of past 
Presidents with regard to this matter. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired, 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I yield 
the Senator from Kentucky 1 additional 
minute, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Kentucky is rec- 
ognized for an additional minute. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I read the 
remarks of Presidents Truman, Eisen- 
hower, Johnson, and Kennedy. The clos- 
est they came to Federal financing from 
the total standpoint was the letter which 
President Kennedy sent to the Senate in 
1962, in which he said that maybe it is 
conceivable that a system could be set 
up whereby taxpayers send a check for 
$10 to a party and that amount could be 
matched; and he said that he looked for- 
ward to the Federal funding of cam- 
paigns. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. COOK. But he admitted that he 
looked forward to that. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield on my time? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Do I understand the Sen- 
ator to say that that was the closest a 
Fir came to recommending fund- 

g 

Mr. COOK. The closest in title X, title 
IX. I am talking about the letter Presi- 
dent Kennedy sent to the Senate. 

Mr. LONG. That is the closest we have 
come as of what time? 

Mr. COOK. I think the Senator totally 
misunderstands. 

Mr. LONG. As far as the President has 
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gone concerning what? The Senator 
should read what President Johnson said 
when he signed the same measure the 
Senator is talking about. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I am not go- 
ing to get into the arguments I got into 
last night. I heard about nitpicking last 
night, and how we should extend fund- 
ing this down to the Governors, and that 
someday maybe we should include 
sheriffs and something to the effect that 
the fund will be so big that no political 
system could be viable, other than the 
system that is then in effect. That is 
what bothers me about the amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Louisiana. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Louisiana is rec- 
ognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I have 
struggled with this matter through the 
years. It is so unusual to hear people 
arguing first in one direction and then 
meet themselves coming back from the 
other direction. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I recall 
when this matter was up earlier. My Re- 
publican friends felt that we did not do 
enough for third parties. They spoke 
about how they loved George Wallace, 
how this proposal did not do enough for 
him, and that it did not help to bring 
third parties into the system. 

I called George Wallace and asked him 
about the problems of financing cam- 
paigning. He informed me that he 
thought it would be fine to have an ap- 
proach like this, provided it was fair to 
a third party and gave it a fair amount 
of money proportionate to the votes it 
receives. He agreed that we should not 
provide for a third party if they did not 
have but 30,000 votes. However, he 
thought that if it was a substantial party 
and a contender, they ought to have some 
help. 

George Wallace called the Senators 
from Alabama and asked them to vote 
for basically what is here. 

To use President Nixon’s statement, if 
we want to talk about dominoes, go and 
talk to the third party and find out. 
They are for it. 

On the one hand, our Republican 
friends do not want to do anything for 
a third party. But then they want us to 
do something for them for fear that we 
might keep a third party from defeating 
the Republican Party some day. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I am afraid 
the Senator did not understand what I 
said at all. I am afraid that is his in- 
terpretation. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the regular order, if we are going to 
yield time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The regular order has been called 
for. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, they are 
working both sides of the street. On the 
one hand, they want to do something for 
a third party; and on the other hand, 
they do not like George Wallace. 

The point is that we should treat 
third parties on a proportionate basis. 
Giving them the same proportionate 
amount we provide for the other par- 
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ties, in relation to their votes compared 
to the votes for the two major parties. 
I suggest they ought to have propor- 
tionately the same amount of money be- 
cause they ought to be equal. That is 
the theory on which we have allotted 
equal time in years gone by. 

Then we have the thought, “Oh, wait 
a minute. The amendment does not do 
everything we want.” Mr. President, I 
have not seen a bill yet that does ev- 
erything. All we could say for any bill 
we have passed is that it is a good bill 
as far as it goes. At least as far as our 
Republican friends are concerned, for the 
next election it does solve the problem 
of the man at present in the office. If he 
wants to go so far as to participate in 
the public financing of the campaign, 
that is fine. They can have a chance to 
try it out so that their man will not have 
to worry about asking for a single cam- 
paign contribution from anyone. He can 
go on and not worry about that. 

So far as the Republican Party is con- 
cerned, if they want to find out how it 
works before the election, they can try it 
out right now. If they do not want to 
do so, that is fine. However, as far as 
the Democratic Party is concerned, we 
might have some problem trying to find 
financing for our party. We are willing 
to struggle along with that and do the 
best we can to work it out in our pri- 
maries and maybe go deep into debt; but 
we will find out who our candidate will 
be in the next election. 

Neither side will have to make any fur- 
ther commitments to get the money to 
present their case to the American peo- 
ple. What is wrong about that? 

Then, we have heard, “Oh, wait a 
minute.” If you start this now and the 
people like it and it works well, why not? 

The Senator from Kentucky was afraid 
that the people might put more money 
into the fund than needed. He was 
afraid, on the one hand, that 114 million 
taxpayers might use it. That would be 
great. That would indicate that they 
thought we did the right thing. 

On the other hand, the Senator fears 
that not enough people would use it. 
Then, what harm would come of it? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield the Senator 
from Louisiana 1 additional minute. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Louisiana is rec- 
ognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, then the 
Senator fears that a man running for 
the office of President might steal his 
own campaign money and not spend it 
in trying to get elected. If he is that 
kind of thief, as the Senator suggests, it 
would be much better for him to steal 
his own campaign money and not get 
elected. 

Mr. COOK. A point of order, Mr. Pres- 
ident. 

Mr. LONG. Yesterday the Senator 
from Massachusetts, Mr. President—— 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Will the Senator yield for a point 
of order? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield for a point of 
order. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I should 
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like the Official Reporter to show any- 
where in the Recor of last night that 
this Senator stated at any time that any 
presidential candidate would steal any 
of the money from this fund and not 
use it for the purpose intended. I ask 
the Official Reporter to check the RECORD 
to see whether that was said by this 
Senator. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
yielded for a point of order. That is not 
a point of order. That is rebuttal. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Recorp speaks for itself. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Kentucky said it in diplomatic lan- 
guage. And that is what is wrong with 
diplomatic language. One cannot under- 
stand what it says. That is what the Sen- 
ator meant, as best I understood it. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has 
expired. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I yield 1 
additional minute to the Senator from 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Louisiana is rec- 
ognized for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the Senator 
was fearful that someone might use his 
own campaign money as a candidate for 
President. 

Yesterday the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts pointed out that we are getting 
ready to trust a man with the fate of the 
entire Nation and a budget of over $200 
billion a year. What is too bad about 
trusting him with a $20 million cam- 
paign fund to get himself elected? 

But suppose he were the sort of rascal 
who misused his own campaign money. 
If he were that kind of man, it would be 
hoped he would not be elected, and if he 
were that kind of rascal, one would hate 
to think what would happen if he did use 
it to his own advantage. 

Then we hear Theodore White quoted 
from his book. I would like to have Sen- 
ators read what he said when HuMPHREY 
was seeking the election. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Rhode Island 
is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I can 
understand the position of our distin- 
guished friend from Kentucky. He was 
never for this plan. He was never for 
this philosophy, and he has so stated. 
Naturally, of course, good lawyer that he 
is, he will find fault with every particular 
sector of that title to give substance to 
his argument. That is natural; I cannot 
find fault with that. 

Yet last night a great contention was 
made on the other side of the effect that 
if the taxpayer is going to support polit- 
ical campaigns, we will not have enough 
money. This morning we hear the argu- 
ment that because the deduction could be 
made every year, we are building a fund 
for 4 years. I think that is a good idea. 
But I remind the Senator from Kentucky 
that on page 17, section 1006(2), the lan- 
guage is very clear: 

(2) If, after a presidential election and 


after all eligible candidates have been paid 
the amounts to which they are entitled under 
section 1004, there are moneys remaining in 
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the fund, the Secretary shall transfer the 
moneys so remaining to the general fund of 
the Treasury. 


That takes care of it. If a fund is built 
up to $103 million and only $50 million 
is needed, then, after the election the 
balance goes right back to the Treas- 
ury, and no harm would be done. That 
is exactly as it should be. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I am willing to yield, 
but I think the Senator should get time 
from the Senator from Maryland, be- 
cause I think he wants to speak. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Maryland is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I want 
to make perfectly clear at the outset that 
I am in strong support of title IX of the 
Pastore amendment. I think this is a 
desirable and necessary improvement on 
our method of financing campaigns. I 
think that title IX deserves support, and 
I intend to support it strongly. 

I feel just as strongly that title x 
should be stricken. The short view is that 
this is a political poverty program, that 
one party is reputed to have—and there 
is some color to that, so we might as well 
confess it at the start—is reputed to have 
cash on hand, and another party is re- 
puted to be in debt. 

But I do not want to debate this on 
that transient set of circumstances. We 
are talking about a very fundamental 
change in the American political system, 
and in the long view the positions of 
parties can be reversed. 

I think we should view this proposal as 
the fundamental change it is. I think, 
however, that even in the short run there 
are some very serious inadequacies in the 
bill that need to be addressed by the 
Senate if we are to do our job right. 

For instance, as the Senator from 
Kentucky mentioned a moment ago, the 
question did come up last night as to 
whether or not the issue of the integrity 
of a presidential candidate was raised by 
the bill. I think, of course, that there is 
language in title X which does raise the 
very kind of questions of integrity which 
are raised today under the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act. I think the language makes 
clear that if the presidential candidate 
decides to take advantage of public 
moneys provided by the bill, he cannot 
receive or spend other money. 

But in the criminal section of the bill, 
section 1010, it is stated. 

It shall be unlawful for the candidates 
knowingly and willingly. 

Mr. PASTORE. Willfully. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Willingly to incur ad- 
ditional campaign expenses. 

Where have we heard these words be- 
fore? These are the words of the Cor- 


rupt Practices Act, which exists today, 
and these are the words that have got- 


ten us into trouble. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me on my time? 

Mr, MATHIAS. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator stated it 
incorrectly. The Senator did not read it 
correctly, The section states “willfully.” 
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Mr. MATHIAS, Willfully. 

Mr. PASTORE. Evil-mindedly. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Willfully. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator did not 
read the language correctly. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Those are the words of 
the Corrupt Practices Act in effect today, 
and the words behind which a lot of 
hanky-panky is done. That is what we 
are discussing this morning. Those are 
the words being carried over into this bill 
and the words that will get candidates 
into trouble in the future. 

There are other problems in this bill. It 
is a bill which addresses itself to presi- 
dential races; but there is a loophole pro- 
vision which would make it applicable to 
other races because the committee which 
receives the funds can participate in 
State and local races, and there is no 
real way to determine how the money 
wouid be divided. 

There are tremendous auditing prob- 
lems. The question of judicial review was 
brought up by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky and the Senator from Tennessee 
last night. 

There is the question of the adequacy 
of funds and what would happen if not 
enough money were generated by the 
fund. Would we have to appropriate 
money at that point? 

There is a question of candidates on 
the ballots in 10 States. I think it is some- 
thing of an affront to us sitting here in 
the District of Columbia that the District 
of Columbia is not considered a qualify- 
ing State, although it does cast ballots 
in the electoral college for the election of 
the President. 

So I say that in the long run we are 
working here on a fundamental change, 
but even in the short range there are 
serious inadequacies. We have to realize 
this is not a change but is just a way to 
pay the freight under the old system; it 
is reform only when taken together with 
the election reform bill which the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island deserves great 
credit for having managed in the Senate. 
It is only if it is taken in conjunction with 
that bill that it has the aspect of reform. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me on my time? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. On my time. 

I think this is an illuminating discus- 
sion, and I would like to clear up some- 
thing, because I think no Senator is 
fairer than the Senator from Maryland. 
All I want to say on my time, is this: 

I realize that there can be some dif- 
ference of judgment with respect to some 
of the sections contained in this particu- 
lar title. But fundamentally, of course, 
the Senator from Maryland is opposed to 
the basic concept. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I am not fundamen- 
tally opposed to it, and I am going to 
develop that point. 

Mr. PASTORE. Very well. If that is 
not the case, there are certain items in 
these sections that can be corrected in 
the public good. 

In the beginning, I stated that I am 
not trying to make this a democratic 
piece of legislation. If any improvements 
can be made on the question of appeal 
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from the Comptroller General issue, and 
to add the words “unless capriciously and 
arbitrarily done,” I am willing to do 
something like that. I am willing to agree 
to something like that. The reason for 
these provisions is that when this bill 
originally came to the floor of the Sen- 
ate 5 years ago and we passed it, there 
was some question whether or not the 
public purse was being protected and 
how far we should go in that protection. 

It was nullified only because an expira- 
tion date was inserted; but when the 
committee reported another bill, it con- 
tained most of the features that are in 
this proposal. That is the reason we 
accepted it and why it is in the bill. If 
it is the view of the Senator from Mary- 
land that certain problems have to be 
resolved, I am perfectly willing to listen 
to the Senator. But I am telling the Sen- 
ator very frankly—and I think I state 
this very honestly—that regardless of 
what I accept, and regardless of what the 
Senator proposes—in the final analysis 
he does not want the title, anyway. That 
is where it stands, and I think we ought 
to say it. The Senator just does not want 
it, and no matter how much I perfect it, 
he just does not want it. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I am going to take the 
Senator from Rhode Island at his word 
in just a moment, but I do have one 
practical objection here that I think has 
to be raised. 

Mr. President, how much of my 10 
minutes are remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Can- 
won). The Senator has 4 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. MATHIAS. One of the practical 
objections which I do not think we can 
overcome is the fact that individual tax 
returns for 1971 are now being printed 
and sent to taxpayers. The Treasury ad- 
vises that the only thing that can be done 
is a supplemental mailing of an addi- 
tional tax sheet, on which taxpayers can 
make their designation, at a cost of 
$500,000 to $1 million. 

More importantly, it would not be pos- 
sible to have all these extra sheets in the 
hands of the taxpayers until late Feb- 
ruary. Some 25.5 million taxpayers filed 
their 1970 returns in January and Feb- 
ruary of 1971, and it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that as many or more will file them 
early next year. So, it is doubtful that 
many of these taxpayers, after they have 
already filed their returns, will file the 
designation sheets. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, on my time? 

Mr. MATHIAS. No. 

Mr. PASTORE. I have a good sugges- 
tion. I have a marvelous suggestion. I 
think the Senator ought to hear it. All 
they have to do is get a little piece of 
paper and put it in the same envelope 
and pin it to their income tax returns. 

Mr. MATHIAS. The Department of 
the Treasury says it cannot be done. 

Mr. PASTORE. It is a marvelous sug- 
gestion, and there I claim perfection. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter from 
the Department of the Treasury covering 
this point be printed in full at this point 
in the RECORD. 


November 18, 1971 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., November 18, 1971. 
Hon. CHARLES McC, Matus, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR MatTHias: As you know, 
Senator Pastore and others have pro- 
posed an amendment to the Tax Rev- 
enue Act of 1971 (H.R. 10947) which 
would, among other things, provide for the 
financing of Presidential election cam- 
paigns through the establishment on the 
books of the Treasury Department of a 
“Presidential Election Campaign Fund.” 
Under the amendment there would be ap- 
propriated to this fund each fiscal year 
amounts designated by individual taxpayers 
on their income tax returns. Every indi- 
vidual would be entitled to designate that 
$1 ($2 in the case of a husband and wife 
filing a joint return) of his tax liability for 
the year should be paid into the fund. The 
fund would be created as of January 1, 1972, 
and individuals would be entitled to pro- 
vide that $1 of their tax liability for 1971 
be paid into the fund. 

Wholly apart from the question whether 
this is a desirable method of financing the 
campaign costs of Presidential candidates, 
it presents serious administrative problems 
which are of great concern to the Treasury 
Department. 

The individual income tax returns for 
1971 are now being printed and mailed to 
taxpayers. It would, therefore, be impossible 
to explain on the 1971 form or the instruc- 
tions the right given the taxpayer to require 
that $1 of his tax liability be paid into the 
Presidential Election Campaign Fund. The 
best that could now be done would be to 
have a supplemental mailing to taxpayers 
of an additional sheet on which they could 
make their designation. However, this would 
be extremely costly. A preliminary estimate 
is that it would cost in the neighborhood of 
$500,000 to $1,000,000. It would be necessary 
to print the extra sheet containing detailed 
instructions on a “crash” basis and to re- 
peat the just-completed task of mailing the 
new sheets to all taxpayers. There is even 
some question whether the Internal Revenue 
Service has the capability of accomplishing 
another national mailing at this crucial 
time. 

More importantly, however, it would not 
be possible to have all of these extra sheets 
in the hands of taxpayers until late Feb- 
ruary. Some 25.5 million taxpayers filed 
their 1970 returns in January and February 
of 1971, and it is reasonable to expect that 
many or more to file early next year. It is 
doubtful that many of these taxpayers, after 
they have already filed, would file the ad- 
ditional designation sheet. Even if it is 
assumed, however, that a significant portion 
of these taxpayers would thereafter file the 
supplemental sheet making their designa- 
tion to the fund, it would be extremely dif- 
ficult and time consuming for the Internal 
Revenue Service to associate the supple- 
mental filings with the previously filed re- 
turns. This would, of course, be essential 
to ascertain that the individual had, in 
ag filed a return and paid at least $1 in 

X. 

I felt it incumbent upon us to point out 
the administrative burdens the amendment 
would impose upon the Internal Revenue 
Service. It is even possible that these ad- 
ministrative difficulties would delay the 
determination of the amount available to 
the fund past the point in time when the 
program would have to be implemented to 
be utilized in the 1972 Presidential cam- 
paign. I must also point out that all of this 
involves a further allocation of the Internal 
Revenue Service’s resources away from the 
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collection of the revenues at a time when 
the economic stabilization program is al- 
ready diverting a substantial portion of the 
money and manpower available to the 
Service. 
Sincerely yours, 
JoHN 8S. NOLAN, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield at that point? 

Mr. MATHIAS. No, I am not yielding. 

We must consider that this bill stand- 
ing alone may encourage, and not dis- 
courage, greater commercialism and 
more slick potential PR than we have 
under the present system. 

The Senator from Rhode Island was 
discussing this point last night. I would 
say to him that, as this is now con- 
structed, the new system would posi- 
tively guarantee more of a Madison Ave- 
nue approach than we have today. It 
guarantees it because the ad boys know 
they will get paid and they will pull out 
all the stops. I think it will guarantee it, 
because a powerful candidate can pour 
it on in the preconvention campaign, 
and there is no need to have any re- 
serve. If he is going to make the grade 
at the convention, he can count on a 
brandnew campaign fund of $20 million 
or thereabouts if he is nominated. I 
think that is the weakness of this pro- 
posal, because it may well result that 
the preconvention money will be more 
tainted than the ordinary large contri- 
bution today. The general public will 
think that it has done its job when it 
has made the checkoff on April 15; that 
it has paid the bill for the campaign; 
and the average small contribution will 
thereafter be very hard to come by. 

So I suggest that the larger contribu- 
tions in the preprimary period are going 
to be perhaps more tainted and more in- 
fluential than they are today, and the 
presidential hopefuls will find it harder 
to raise preprimary money in the future. 
And so, like the new theater shows in 
New York—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 10 
minutes of the Senator have expired. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield myself 3 min- 
utes. 

Like the new theater shows in New 
York, they are going to need angels to 
get them on the road before they open 
on Broadway. Where these angels 
will come from will be extremely perti- 
nent to the American scene, with the 
result that there will be a potentially 
greater dependence on the large money 
men and less commitment on the vart 
of candidates than we even have today. 

The question then arises of control, 
and I think we ought to understand what 
we are talking about. We are not talk- 
ing about control of funds, because that 
problem exists today. A candidate con- 
trols his campaign funds, and he will 
do it in the future, so this bill is neutral 
as far as the question of who controls 
the funds is concerned. But the question 
does arise as to the taxpayer’s control of 
his dollar. One can say it is a pittance. 
He can say, “Who cares about the tax- 
payer’s one dollar?” But I think it makes 
a big difference, because that is a very 
serious question. When he makes his 
checkoff on the tax return, in effect—let 
us assume a hypothetical case—he is con- 
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tributing 40 cents to Nixon, 40 cents to 
the Democratic nominee, who may be 
Senator Pastore, he may be contribut- 
ing 8 cents to Gene McCarthy, and 12 
cents to George Wallace. When he makes 
that kind of contribution, it is something 
new on the American political scene. It 
is not a contribution in the sense that 
has ever been known before by honest 
men in this country who are not just 
hedging their political bets. 

I think if we want to buy a forum so 
that everybody who wants to be Presi- 
dent can run, that is well and good. If 
we want to go to that system, let us ap- 
propriate the money and buy the forum, 
but let us not cloak it in the garb of tax 
reform. 

Mr, SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 1 minute. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I will reserve my 1 
minute and yield 3 minutes to the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, could I 
yield myself time on the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no time on the bill. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield me 1 minute, I will 
compress my remarks accordingly. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the Mathias-Scott amendment 
to delete from the Pastore amendment 
that section creating a presidential cam- 
paign fund through a check-off system. 
Never in my tenure as a Member of this 
body have I seen a more careless and 
hastily contrived piece of draftsmanship 
than is evident by this amendment. 

I have been pleased and honored to 
work very closely with the distinguished 
senior Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
Pastore) for over a year to develop a 
sound campaign reform bill, His diligence 
and expertise in this matter is not easily 
surpassed and he was instrumental in 
having the Senate pass, by a wide margin 
with bipartisan cooperation, the strongest 
election reform bill in history. His pres- 
ent amendment does his earlier work a 
tremendous disservice. 

When Senators MANSFIELD, PASTORE, 
and Cannon first introduced S. 382, the 
Election Reform Act of 1971, they in- 
cluded an alternative tax credit or tax 
deduction for small political contribu- 
tions. My own bill, S. 956, contained a 
similar provision. Yet now we have the 
Pastore amendment presented to us as an 
all or nothing proposition. The Senate 
has not held one hearing on this pro- 
posal in over 5 years and now we are be- 
ing asked to have the American taxpayer 
cough up a dollar, not only to finance the 
candidate of his choice but his opponent 
as well. This is witless and invites the 
taxpayer to ignore this double-edged 
invitation to bite himself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 1 minute has expired. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, when the 
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Senate Commerce Committee hearings 
on campaign reform back in March, Sen- 
ator Pastore said that public financing of 
campaigns is “10 years ahead of its time.” 
He was right. Well, only 8 months have 
passed and we still have about 9 years 
and 4 months to go. The Senate’s ap- 
proval of this Pastore amendment will 
lead to utter chaos in the administra- 
tion of a presidential campaign and will 
deny American citizens the opportunity 
of financially supporting the candidates 
of their choice. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, on my time? 

Mr. SCOTT. I have not time to yield. 

Mr. President, I am totally committed 
to campaign reform. I have not changed 
my position. I have urged the House of 
Representatives to adopt the Senate- 
passed bill. But I reject out of hand any 
attempt to so radically change without 
prior consideration the way Americans 
have traditionally expressed their polit- 
ical support for presidential candidates. 
The principle of a check-off is appealing. 
Its application here defeats the taxpay- 
er’s interest. 

I urge the Senate to approve the Ma- 
thias-Scott amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MANSFIELD). 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve I am the first Senator to speak on 
this subject who does not happen to be 
a lawyer, and who, therefore, is not in- 
terested in the technical points, but who, 
nevertheless, is interested in an issue 
which the everyday man and woman 
in the street can understand. 

In the past, the distinguished minority 
leader has been interested in and has ex- 
pressed strong support for the concept 
of reducing the candidate’s dependence 
on the gigantic economic interests with- 
in the Nation. 

This is one of the most important is- 
sues which will face this Congress dur- 
ing this decade, and perhaps even during 
this century. At stake is nothing less 
than the survival of our democratic 
process as it was constituted and hope- 
fully as it will stay preserved. 

As the Senate proceeds with its con- 
sideration of this amendment, I would 
hope that the issue would be judged in 
the bipartisan fashion in which it arose 
originally. I would hope that it would 
not be judged in the context of partisan 
advantage. There is no advantage to a 
man barred from seeking office for lack 
of money. 

Instead, I would hope that this amend- 
ment would be assessed by what is hap- 
pening to our institutions of government 
and to the erosion of public confidence 
in those institutions. I would hope as well 
that the merits of this amendment are 
weighed on the basis of what it can do 
to preserve our democracy so as to in- 
sure the independence of the public 
officials who happen to serve it. 

The goal is quite simple. What it says 
is that office holders and office seekers 
alike be free of special interests. 

The officeholder today who is free of a 
connection with special interests of some 
kind or another is a rare animal indeed. 
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As a matter of fact, I can think of only 
one member of this body to whom that 
category should be applied unequivocally, 
though there may be others, and I refer 
to the distinguished dean of the Repub- 
licans in this body, the senior Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN). In the last 
campaign he received no contributions, 
and spent $18.46. That was an increase 
of $2.61 over his previous campaign cost, 
and the explanation was that the price 
of postage stamps had gone up. 

But I think the rest of us have to de- 
pend on contributions; and when some- 
body gives us $1,000, $2,000, $3,000, or 
$5,000, we spend a little more time with 
that guy. We give him a little more con- 
sideration and attention, and if he writes 
us, we read his letter personally, and we 
read it two or three times. 

So you can exhibit all the idealism 
you wish. Oh, no, you are under no obli- 
gation. Maybe you are not, but the 
thought is back there, because this guy 
helped you, and you want to show your 
friendship and appreciation. 

To put it bluntly: some form of public 
financing is the only way to put an end 
to the day of “labor’s” man or “indus- 
try’s” man or whatever else’s man; 
whether that man aspires to reside in 
the White House or whether he seeks the 
post of county prosecutor, it make no 
difference. Under this amendment, he 
would be the “people’s” man. 

The distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana, the able chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance, has advocated the con- 
cept of public participation for many, 
many years. There were times when he 
stood alone, but he was consistent. 

And what of the arguments against 
this form of public participation? It has 
been suggested that a presidential candi- 
date refusing public financing will face 
cries of going to the so-called fat cats 
for support. But is not that the whole 
issue? It is to put an end to the notion 
that a political contribution is in fact 
just another economic investment. 

In short, unless something is done 
there is no way that the profession of 
politics—of running for office—can avoid 
becoming the exclusive and sole preserve 
of the rich or of those who, for what- 
ever reason, win support of the major 
economic interests within the Nation. 
And may I say that what certain rich 
men are doing today is investing. 

In the politics of the Presidency, who 
really bankrolls all these candidates on 
both sides? 

It should be said that it was not this 
kind of dependent system that was 
carved out by our Founding Fathers. The 
time is close at hand, however, when it 
will become such a system—a system that 
in no way can serve the public interest. 

Whether we like it or not—and the 
finger is not pointed at a single Senator— 
politicians who become elected officials 
become beholden in the process to some 
special economic interest. This is the 
issue before the Senate. Preserving the 
independence of the President is abso- 
lutely vital. The Pastore amendment 
would achieve that end. The Mathias 
amendment would prevent it. I hope the 
Senate will vote down the Mathias 
amendment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Maryland. Let us lay the cards 
on the table. The Senator from Rhode 
Island has written a very distinguished 
bill, with the exception of title X. But, 
Mr. President, title X smells. To the ex- 
tent that the Democrats want to claim 
this particular piece of legislation, they 
are welcome to it. And to the extent that 
I admit to not wanting title X, no ques- 
tion about it, I do not and neither does 
my party. In effect the advocacy of title 
X is the Democratic Party telling the 
people of America, “You will give.” No 
longer is it a question of the quality of 
the candidates or the substance of the 
issues, but rather, “You will give.” 

What the Senator from Louisiana calls 
diplomatic language, tells the American 
people they are going to make a contri- 
bution. 

I suppose the question might be asked, 
If not enough money is raised through 
this method, then will we have a direct 
appropriation to finance their campaign? 

But what is even worse is, this is an 
affront to democracy. It disregards demo- 
cratic reliance on the quality of the can- 
didates and on the logic of the issues. 

If there is a practical problem—— 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question on my time? 

Mr. WEICKER. On the Senator’s time. 

Mr. PASTORE. Does the Senator think 
it is in the public interest, and the best 
way to elect a President of the United 
States, when you have one candidate go 
in there because it is easy for him to do 
it, with $50 million, and have another 
candidate go in with $5 million? Does the 
Senator think that is fair? Does he call 
that democracy? 

Mr. WEICKER. Shall I answer the 
question of the Senator from Rhode 
Island? 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes. 

Mr. WEICKER. I say to the Senator 
that any man who, is of lofty character 
and integrity, and is popular insofar as 
his stands on the issues are concerned, 
will be elected; and if the Democratic 
Party is having difficulty getting in to- 
day, it is because they bombed out prior 
to the last campaign. It is because the is- 
sues were not with them. This is purely 
and simply a way of trying to legislate 
yourselves back into office and painlessly 
avoid the consequences of Democratic 
blunders. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator yield 
on that point? 

Mr. WEICKER. On the Senator’s time. 

Mr. PASTORE. We passed this bill 5 
years ago in the Senate, and we had a 
Democratic President. What does the 
Senator mean, we were bombed out? We 
did this when we had control of the 
White House. I repeat again, this is not 
a partisan issue directed against Nixon 
or the Republican Party, and this charge 
that we were “bombed out” is ridiculous. 

Mr. WEICKER. I will go back on my 
time. I want to make clear to the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island that the concept 
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of the bill is the responsibility of the 
Democratic Party. It is they who are at- 
tempting to dictate to the American peo- 
ple that they will give. They are not will- 
ing to move forward on the basis of the 
candidates on the issues, but only “You 
will give.” 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator yield 
again on my time? 

Mr. WEICKER. On the Senator’s time. 

Mr. PASTORE. Of course, it is up to 
the taxpayer to say willingly, “I want to 
give that dollar and be part of the demo- 
cratic process to elect my President.” He 
has got to say it willingly. He is not being 
forced to do it. The Senator is only 
afraid he might do it willingly. 

Mr. WEICKER. Oh, no. I know that 
any man in this country, any woman in 
this country, with the right stand on the 
issues, and who has a record of per- 
formance, can make it. What I am say- 
ing is that we are not in favor of at- 
tempting to use Government money to 
force ourselves into office. Let us do it on 
the basis of what we stand for. You 
cannot keep a good man or a good issue 
down in this country; but apparently 
the Senator thinks you can, on the basis 
of the Democratic record over the past 
4 years. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator yield 
again? 

Mr. WEICKER. On the Senator’s time. 

Mr. PASTORE. You have to get expo- 
sure to bring your issues to the public, 
and today that costs millions and mil- 
lions of dollars on television and radio, 
and the Senator knows that. You have 
to have the money. You have to have 
the necessary wherewithal in order to get 
the exposure to present the issues. That 
is the name of the game, and that is 
what we are trying to do. We are trying 
to work out some semblance of equality 
so that the people of America will judge 
not on the mighty dollar but on the 
issues, on the personalities, and on the 
worth of the candidate. 

Mr. WEICKER. Could I get back to my 
time? 

Mr. PASTORE. That was on my time. 

Mr. WEICKER. I pointed out to the 
Senator from Rhode Island that in the 
matter of campaign reform, the bill 
minus title X is a good step toward re- 
form; but the concept of dictating to the 
American people that “‘they will contrib- 
ute” let that be laid to the democratic 
doorstep. That is what has been done so 
far as section X is concerned. Reform, 
yes, but only as to the rest of the bill. 

The minority leader has indicated that 
it has his full support, the support of my 
party—but not section 10. Let us not dic- 
tate where the people’s money goes. 
Rather, let it be on the basis of issues 
and not self-serving legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, what is 
the status of the time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pro- 
ponents have 3 minutes remaining, and 
the opponents have 6 minutes remaining. 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Massachusetts, three if he 
wants it, and four if he would like. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, with 
respect to an earlier remark of the 
Senator from Maryland about the diffi- 
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culty the Treasury would have in making 
adjustments for the checkoff in printing 
the 1971 tax forms, it is interesting that 
the Treasury apparently has no difficul- 
ty with any of the other provisions in 
the bill we are now debating. The Sen- 
ate of the United States has not even 
completed action on this measure. We 
are still debating the administration’s 
tax package. 

The Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
HUMPHREY) had an amendment last 
week with respect to the low-income al- 
lowance. The amendment was passed by 
this body, and it affected the tax year 
1971. The Treasury will have to accom- 
modate that amendment in the 1971 tax 
forms, if it is accepted by the conferees. 
The Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Coox) 
actually voted for that amendment. He 
was not worried last week that there 
would have to be printing adjustments 
in the 1971 tax form, or that there would 
be an additional expense for it. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. They told us yesterday that 
with these printing problems, we had to 
let them know what the bill was going 
to provide for personal exemptions for 
1971 so they could get the forms printed, 
and that they needed nearly 3 months. 
After saying that, here is the form, a 
week later. It is already printed, and it 
could be mailed out. If they can do that 
in a week, why do they need 3 months? 

Furthermore, the Senate apparently 
didn’t think the printing delay was seri- 
ous when it adopted the Humphrey 
amendment to increase to low-income 
allowance to $1,300 for 1971. So the form 
will have to be changed and reprinted if 
the Senate bill is adopted, anyway. 

Mr. KENNEDY. When the checkoff 
legislation first came up in 1966 and 1967, 
I recall the debate conducted on this 
matter. Senator Gore and Senator Rob- 
ert Kennedy had serious reservations 
about the version the Senate passed in 
1966. As a result, the 1966 act was nulli- 
fied in 1967. But there is no question that 
the major hearings that were held by 
the Finance Committee in 1967 have 
made a solid record in support of the 
present version, as has the excellent 
committee report filed in November 1967. 

This is not a fly-by-night measure. It 
has been given careful consideration. 
Major hearings have been held on it, 
and the Finance Committee reported it 
favorably in 1967. I feel that is a most 
important reform, and the groundwork 
has been carefully laid. 

I reject the suggestion by the Senator 
from Connecticut. He does not under- 
stand title X. The checkoff it provides is 
purely voluntary, and I think it will be 
one of the most significant and impor- 
tant reforms we have ever enacted for 
our democracy. 

It involves two very important factors. 
First, it broadens the base of partici- 
pation in our political system and, sec- 
ond, for the first time in the history of 
our Nation, it provides the kind of finan- 
cial independence required for people 
who wish to seek high office, but who do 
not want to be dependent upon special 
interests in this country. 

For the reasons outlined, I hope the 
amendment will be adopted. 
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Mr. SCOTT. Mr.:President, if the Sen- 
ator from Maryland will yield me 30 
seconds, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time before the vote be extended for 
30 minutes. We have a number of speak- 
ers. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

Mr. MATHIAS, I yield myself such 
time as I have remaining. 

Mr. President, I want to repeat what 
I said last night to the Senator from 
Rhode Island. I think the real question 
before us is, Does this broaden the politi- 
cal process in this country? I doubt it, 
because I believe title 10 would further 
dehumanize the political system. It is 
going to remove further the average citi- 
zen from the choice of his own destiny 
and influence over his own fate, because 
he does not contribute to the candidate 
of his choice; he contributes to the sys- 
tem. 

At this point, I want to take up the 
challenge of the Senator from Rhode 
Island and tell him that if he can work 
out an amendment which makes it possi- 
ble to check off and choose, then I will 
support it. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator will vote 
for it? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I will. 

Mr. PASTORE. Why does not the Sen- 
ator draw an amendment himself? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I will. And will the 
Senator accept it? 

Mr, PASTORE. Let me take a look at 
it. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Because then we would 
have some real and broader participation. 

As it is now, the local committees are 
going to be relieved from any action after 
a convention, and the fat cats and the 
national party bosses will pick it up at 
the convention point. I think the politi- 
cal process is going to be narrowed great- 
ly; and instead of widespread community 
action, you are going to have a narrow- 
ing of the political base. 

I think this is going to do a great deal 
to further dehumanize the political proc- 
ess. I think it is a gimmick to pay the 
bills. It is not going to lower the cost of 
elections, and it certainly is not going to 
guarantee us a better product, because of 
the preconvention period, the critical pe- 
riod when the angeis will have to come in 
and provide the wherewithal. In the last 
campaign, for example, the Democratic 
Party spent some $25 million in presi- 
dential primary activity. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. MATHIS. I yield. 

Mr. DOLE. We are about to witness the 
biggest Democratic fundraising affair in 
history. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I hope that the Pastore 
bill, the election reform bill, does pass 
the other body, that it receives the Presi- 
dent’s signature, and that it becomes 
law. I hope that title IX of the Pastore 
amendment passes the Senate and passes 
the other body and receives the Presi- 
dent’s signature and becomes law, be- 
cause I think in that way we can have 
some real progress and a sound founda- 
tion for constructing some future im- 
provement. But I think that to adopt 
title X as it is now proposed will dehu- 
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manize the political process, narrow the 
political base, and discourage the broad- 
est kind of political participation in this 
country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

The Senator from Rhode Island has 3 
minutes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, in ex- 
actiy 3 minutes we shall have reached 
the Rubicon, and we will have to say yes 
or no. But before that, I want to make 
it abundantly clear to my colleagues that 
I went out of my way not to make this 
an amendment that could not be labeled 
Democratic with a capital “D”—This is 
in answer to the Senator from Kansas. 
We passed a like bill 5 years ago, and it 
was passed in the House. This is only a 
slight refinement of that, to the extent 
that the money goes to the candidate 
who shall himself or herself be respon- 
sible and not to the chairman of the Na- 
tional Republican Committee. I suppose 
that would be Mr. DOLE. 

Mr. President, there is nothing here 
that compels Mr. Nixon to come under 
this provision. If he already has in the 
bank $40 million that he wants to spend, 
he can do it, under this amendment, 
limited only by whether or not the House 
will pass a ceiling as to expenditures; I 
hope they will do that, as we did in the 
Senate some months ago. 

Mr. President, what are we doing 
here? Are we picking out every Tom, 
Dick, and Harry? Of course not. We are 
talking about what? The Presidency of 
the United States, the Commander in 
Chief of our country. 

All we are saying is that we want to 
give proper exposure to legitimate can- 
didates who will not falter and fail be- 
cause they do not have the money to 
project themselves and the issues which 
they propagate and discuss. We are talk- 
ing here about fairness; we are talking 
about equality; we are talking about the 
public interest. 

If the Presidency of the United States 
is going to be only within the realm of 
the wealthy, then I say, “God help this 
Democracy.” We are beginning to see it 
more and more and more. You see it when 
you call up CBS, NBC, and ABC and dis- 
cuss a national hookup. The Senator from 
Kansas knows as well as I that it costs 
almost thousands of dollars for one ex- 
posure. Where are you going to get this 
money, unless you have it in your family 
or unless you go out and get it. How do 
you get it—with a $500 dinner? Who buys 
a $500 ticket to go to a political affair? 
Someone who loves you? Or someone who 
has an angle? I think it is always some- 
one who has an angle. 

What do you say to the contributor 
when he calls you up and wants to see 
you before a vote? Do you say, “Oh no, 
I cannot see you today.” Do not tell me 
that the $500 did not count. Of course it 
counts. 

What we are trying to do here is to 
purify our system. The only way to do it 
in regard to the Presidency of the United 
States is to make it possible for all can- 
didates, whether rich or poor, to go be- 
fore the people and have the proper pro- 
jection. That is the name of the game, 
That is the reason for this amendment. 
That is the reason why I hope we will 
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reject the amendment of the Senator 
from Maryland. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cannon). All time has now expired. The 
question is on—— 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas will state it. 

Mr. DOLE. I am not certain of the 
rules of the Senate, but will the presi- 
dential candidates, by a vote on this 
amendment—— 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, a point 
of order. We are on limited time, are we 
not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The in- 
quiry of the Senator from Kansas is not 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

All time on this amendment has now 
expired and———_ 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum——_ 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum—— 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum—— 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum——_ 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, we have 
a unanimous agreement here to vote at 
10 o’clock——_ 

Mr. DOLE. We have a Constitution, too. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the absence of a quorum is de- 
manded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
call is in order. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. My parliamentary in- 
quiry, is the total Pastore amendment di- 
visible for a vote as to the separate titles, 
if demanded by any Member? 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes, it 
would be. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky will state it. 

Mr. COOPER. Under the unanimous- 
consent-agreement terms, if a motion to 
table is made at this time, would more 
time be available to debate this amend- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A motion 
to table would not be in order because the 
Senate has, by unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, agreed that a vote on adoption of 
the amendment would come at 10 o’clock 
this morning. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
call is in order. It has been requested, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 
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The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Senators answered to their 
names: 

(No. 353 Leg.] 


Ervin 
Fannin 
Fong 
Fulbright 
Gambrell 
Goldwater 
Gravel 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Harris 
Hart 
Hatfield 
Hollings 


Aiken 
Allen 
Allott 
Anderson 
Baker 
Bayh 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Boggs 


Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 


Schweiker 
Scott 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Taft 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 


Jordan, Idaho 
Kennedy 
Long 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McClellan 
McGee 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Miller 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE), the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HucuHes) , and the Senator from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Spone) are necessarily absent. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Saxse) is absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MunptT) is absent because of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Mary- 
land. On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE), the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HucHEs) , and the Senator from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. SponG) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
HARTKE), and the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Sponc) would each vote “nay.” 

Mr, GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. SaxsBe) is absent 
on Official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Mounprt) is absent because of illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 46, 
nays 49, as follows: 

[ No. 354 Leg.] 
YEAS—46 


Dole 
Dominick 
Ervin 


Aiken 
Allott 
Baker 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Bennett 


Packwood 
Pearson 
Percy 
Roth 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Smith 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Taft 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Weicker 
Young 


Fong 
Goldwater 
Griffin 
Gurney 


Jordan, Idaho 
Mathias 
McClellan 


Curtis Miller 
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NAYS—49 


Harris 
Hart 
Hollings 


Allen 
Anderson 
Bayh 


Bentsen 
Bible 
Burdick 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Cannon 
Chiles 
Church 
Cranston 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Fulbright 
Gampbreli 
Gravel 


Jordan, N.C. 
Kennedy 
Long 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McGee 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Montoya 
NOT VOTING—5 
Hartke Mundt Spong 
Hughes Saxbe 

So Mr. Maruias’ amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion now occurs on the amendment of 
the Senator from Rhode Island. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I send to the desk an 
amendment to the amendment of the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. Pas- 
TORE) and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is not in order until all time 
has been used or yielded on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time on the amendment of the 
Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I wonder 
if in the interest of getting this—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield whatever time 
the Senator needs. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Only for an inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island yields to the— 
May we have order in the Senate so the 
Chair can hear. 

Does the Senator from Rhode Island 
yield time on the amendment to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan? 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I wonder if it would 
be in the interest of orderly procedure 
to proceed in considering the Pastore 
amendment as though we were consid- 
ering a bill. If the Senator does not want 
to do that, we can wait until all time on 
the Pastore amendment has expired. 

But a number of amendments to the 
Pastore amendment will be offered. The 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Coox) and 
the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER) 
have amendments. I do not know what 
the leadership on that side desires, but 
it would be my suggestion that these 
amendments be considered now, and the 
Senator from Rhode Island can still re- 
serve his time on the principal amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
Rhode Island wants to be fair, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum so we may dis- 
cuss this, without the time being charged 
against either side. 

Mr. JAVITS. Before the Senator does 
that I wish to demand a separate vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia). Does the Senator from 
Rhode Island withhold his request? 

Mr. PASTORE. I do. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I demand 
a separate vote on title X. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York will delay his request 
until the Senate is in better order. The 
Senate will be in order. 

The Senator from New York may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. JAVITS. I demand a separate vote 
on title X. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A division 
is demanded under the rule. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is this debatable? 

Mr. JAVITS. Did the Chair rule? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mat- 
ter being susceptible of a division, a divi- 
sion can be demanded. 

Mr. JAVITS. I demand it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
would be in order. The amendment will 
be divided. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. DOMINICK, Do I understand—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. The Senate will be in 
order. 

Mr. DOMINICK, I cannot hear myself, 
let alone anyone else. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will not proceed until the Senate is 
in order. 

Does the Senator from Rhode Island 
yield time for a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I am not 
the only one who has time. The opposi- 
tion has time. Why does not the opposi- 
tion do a little yielding? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island suggested that 
we have a quorum call. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is right. I was 
interrupted. Do we or do we not? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. All right. Let us do it. 
Without charging the time to either side, 
let us have a quorum call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order for 
any Senator to offer amendments in the 
second degree to the amendment in the 
first degree without the time on the 
amendment in the first degree having 
expired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Reserving the right to 
object, with the condition that each 
amendment will have 1 hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
already an order for 1 hour on amend- 
ments in the second degree. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, as I 
understand it, I sent an amendment to 
the desk but it was not in order at that 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. So I have no amend- 
ment pending. I yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), who has a simi- 
lar amendment, and I ask him that my 
name be added as a cosponsor of his 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee is recognized. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I call up 
the amendment I have at the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 29, line 8, before the word “shall”, 
insert the following: “in addition to his tax 
liability” 

On page 29, line 14, before the word 
“shall”, insert the following: “in addition 
to his tax liability” 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
distinguished junior Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. GRIFFIN) be added as a co- 
sponsor of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. BAKER. Is this amendment sub- 
ject to controlled time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is subject to controlled time, 
with a limitation of 1 hour. 

Mr. BAKER. Thirty minutes on a side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty 
minutes to each side. 

Mr. BAKER. I yield myself such time 
as I may require. 

Mr. President, yesterday during the 
general debate on the amendment of the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
Pastore), I made the initial observation 
that I was concerned with the general 
thrust of his amendment and the pro- 
gram that it proposes, particularly with 
reference to the fact that it is not a 
checkoff system as such, but rather a 
dedication of general tax revenues, and 
that the dollar which is authorized to be 
paid over to the presidential campaign 
fund is a dollar that would otherwise be 
available from the Treasury for general 
governmental purposes, and therefore 
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constitutes a general fund contribution 
of the Government of the United States 
to political campaigns. 

The purpose of my amendment, Mr. 
President, is to change that situation to 
make sure, in the vernacular, that you 
can check off and pay instead of check 
off and deduct, and to change the situ- 
ation so that the dollar which is added 
to the income tax liability otherwise owed 
would not be a raid on the Federal Treas- 
ury and would not diminish the fiscal re- 
sources of the Government of the United 
States to meet the other problems and 
challenges that confront it. 

In a word, this proposal would raise 
precisely the same amount of money, or 
presumably the same amount of money, 
as would the amendment of the Senator 
from Rhode Island, except that it would 
meet the objection which I raised yester- 
day that we are using a hard-pressed 
Federal Treasury and funds from it to 
finance presidential campaigns when we 
ought to order our fiscal priorities in 
some other way, and spend that money 
for some other purpose. 

This amendment, then, gives the peo- 
ple of the United States the opportunity 
to elect, on their income tax return, to 
pay $1 in addition to the tax liability 
they would otherwise owe into a 
special trust fund which would be used 
solely and exclusively for presidential 
and vice presidential campaigns. 

I would hope that the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island, the author 
of the amendment, might consider the 
fact that theoretically my proposal does 
not alter the amount of money that 
would be available; that it does not alter 
any of the material and operative sec- 
tions of his amendment; and that it 
does not change the picture on the avail- 
ability of funds for presidential and vice 
presidential campaigning. It will, how- 
ever, keep us from raiding funds that 
would otherwise be available for hous- 
ing, social security, or some other pur- 
pose, and keep us from dedicating them 
instead to presidential campaigning. 

With this in mind, I wonder if I might 
inquire of the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land if he has any disposition to accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. Of course not. This 
would defeat the entire concept. 

The thing that amuses the Senator 
from Rhode Island is the characteriza- 
tion that this is “a raid on the Treas- 
ury.” We are spending $75 million a day 
in Vietnam, where we should not be; 
$75 million a day, and all this is going 
to cost is in the neighborhood of $50 
million to $60 million. To do what? To 
elect a President of the United States. 
And still the Senator talks about pri- 
orities. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I wonder 
if the Senator from Rhode Island would 
respond further, then, on the proposi- 
tion that the same amount of money 
would be generated under this amend- 
ment as would be under his amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. I would not say so. Not 
exactly. 

Mr. BAKER. Why not? 

Mr. PASTORE. Because this is money 
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that you already owe, under our concept, 
and you check it off. The Senator is tell- 
ing the individual taxpayer that if he 
wants to participate, he must come up 
with the dollar. We have already pro- 
vided for a credit; we have already pro- 
vided for an allowance. Between the two 
of us, I think this is a hocus-pocus idea. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I think 
that just points up the fact that the 
amendment of the Senator from Rhode 
Island constitutes a raid on the Treasury 
to finance political campaigns. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield the Senator 
from Louisiana whatever time he re- 
quires. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment is patently ridiculous, and I think 
I know why it is being offered. It is being 
offered in the hope that our Republican 
friends can get more people in town and 
that some of the Democrats will leave 
town between the last rollcall vote and 
the next one. 

With this amendment, the bill will be 
such that if a wealthy man wants to 
contribute $100 to his good friend for his 
own selfish advantage, to be sure the 
man on his side gets in and helps him 
with his business or with activities, he 
gets a $70 tax advantage from the deduc- 
tion. But some little fellow who just 
wants to contribute $1, asking no special 
advantage for himself—he wants both 
sides to have a chance to be heard and 
is willing to contribute something for a 
third party or a fourth party, not know- 
ing who that might be—just wanting to 
make a contribution to good government, 
gets no advantage. 

A $70 advantage is given to a man 
who can afford to contribute $100, and 
no advantage is given to a little fellow 
who has no ax to grind. You are re- 
warding those who seek special advan- 
tage and penalizing the little fellow. It 
is difficult for me to conceive that any- 
body could seriously vote for that amend- 
ment. 

I think we ought to tell our Republi- 
can friends that we know this is a very 
important matter and we do not pro- 
pose to lose it on absentees. That roll- 
call vote demonstrated that there are 
52 Democrats, not one Republican, who 
will vote for what is in the Pastore 
amendment on this part of the bill; and 
if every Republican were here, includ- 
ing that very sweet, sick fellow who is 
in the hospital at Bethesda, they would 
have 48 votes. 

I saw our Republican friends win this 
struggle 5 years ago by just maneuvering 
and operating so that they would win it 
on absentees. They got hold of our list of 
absentees. They got the Democratic 
checkoff list. Then they would arrange 
to get their people in town and let us 
vote on a certain day at a certain time; 
and once we got our people back in town, 
there were no votes. 

On one occasion, I arranged to wait 
until they got our checkoff list. They had 
it, but they did not know I knew they 
had it. Then I arranged to go to work 
and get our people back in town, and 
managed to get our people back for a 
rolicall vote, which we won, They were 
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the most surprised people in the world. 
They thought they would catch us with 
seven absentees. They caught us with 
only three. 

I think it is about time to tell our 
friends that if they want the bill to pass, 
we will vote on the bill. We will vote on 
what you want to pass, if you will vote 
on what we want to pass. It is just as 
important to us as it is to you. To us, 
this is a cause of good government, and 
we are sorry that you are not prepared 
to vote for it. That is how we think it 
ought to be done. We will pair your ab- 
sentees if you will pair ours, and we will 
vote as soon as you want to vote. 

I think we would be foolish at this 
point to give away a victory in remov- 
ing the pressure of money from the deci- 
sions of Government, or at least taking 
a long stride in that direction, at a time 
when it is clear that a majority of the 
Senate wants to do that. 

I do not think people are going to be 
misled by this kind of amendment, which 
would just negate what the Senate has 
indicated it wants to do by the prior roll- 
call vote. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I must say 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana must know something about 
his absentees that I do not know, because 
he must understand, as I am sure he 
does, that this amendment is not going 
to delay these proceedings for very long. 
It is subject to a time limitation and, so 
far as I am concerned, I expect that we 
may take less time than that which has 
been allotted. 

I have not made any head count. I do 
not know of the situation on absentees. 
But I do feel that the statement by the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
that this amendment is designed to oper- 
ate against the little fellow who wants 
to contribute $1 equally and equitably to 
the political campaign, without fear or 
favor, is incorrect. The amendment of 
the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Pastore) provides for the 
designation of $1 of public tax funds, and 
it is not a voluntary contribution at all. 

My amendment does provide for a vol- 
untary contribution, because my amend- 
ment provides that the individual has 
the opportunity to pay that dollar and to 
fit all the formula and criteria that the 
Senator from Louisiana specifies. But this 
amendment would do it without raiding 
the Treasury of the United States for 
$113 million. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LONG. In the beginning, I started 
with the proposal that you let every 
person contribute $1 and have a tax ad- 
vantage of $1, if he wanted to put up $1; 
and, having moved with that proposal, 
that one person could put up $1 and have 
a $1 tax advantage. I found—and I still 
find—that it is almost impossible to ad- 
minister. But that is how it works out. 

If you gave everybody a $1 tax advan- 
tage by letting them contribute just $1 
and have a $1 tax credit, and that $1 goes 
to help pay both sides—even a third 
party—so they can make their presenta- 
tion to the people on the issues and try 
to lift the Presidency above the pressure 
of money, then you would achieve the 
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same result as the current proposition; 
that is exactly how this proposal would 
work, except that it is simpler. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, might this 
time be charged against the time of the 
Senator from Louisiana? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield time? 

Mr. BAKER. Senator Pastore has con- 
trol of the time, and I do not want to be 
difficult. Might this time be charged 
against the time of the Senator from 
Rhode Island? 

Mr. PASTORE. That the Senator from 
Louisiana used? Of course. 

Mr. LONG. That is basically what we 
have here. But in order to meet the 
problems of accounting, the problems of 
funneling these small contributions 
through to where they are intended to go, 
it was necessary and desirable to use the 
tax collection system, so that funds 
could be collected and funneled to the 
people to whom they should go, so that 
you could have an accounting of every 
nickel of it. That is the only reason why 
a checkoff is used instead of just using 
a tax credit where a person wants to 
make his own contribution. 

The Senator is willing to let the tax 
collector collect the money and distribute 
it. He wants to put a burden on the fel- 
low who wants to make a contribution 
with no ax to grind. I do not see how 
the Senator can justify that, if he is 
going to give a $70 tax advantage to a 
oa who is in a position to contribute 

Mr. BAKER. I think the position of 
the Senator from Louisiana is substan- 
tially the position I am offering in this 
amendment. When he first proposed this 
idea, if my memory is correct, he offered 
the alternative of permitting the con- 
tribution of $1, not the deduction of $1 
from a person's tax liability. 

I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, the con- 
cern of the distinguished chairman of 
the Finance Committee about absentees 
on his side is interesting, because the 
junior Senator from Michigan, like the 
Senator from Tennessee, is not aware of 
any absentees. I do not know whether the 
presidential hopeful on that side of the 
aisle is in town or not. There are quite a 
few of them. It has even been questioned 
as to whether they should vote on this 
amendment because of the problem it 
might pose. 

I want to support the amendment of 
the Senator from Tennessee. I am going 
to use a word which I use with some con- 
sideration and deliberation; but I want to 
say in advance that I mean no criticism 
of the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
Pastore). The Pastore amendment is a 
fraud, in my opinion, It seeks to hold out 
to the American people and make them 
believe something that is not true. There 
has been an attempt to explain and jus- 
tify the amendment on the basis that it 
would encourage small taxpayers to par- 
ticipate in the political system in a volun- 
tary way; to make some small contri- 
bution toward good government in the 
campaign and election of the President. 
To hold out that impression is a fraud, 
because that is not what the amendment 
would do. Every taxpayer, whether he 
makes a check on that form or not, will 
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be paying a part of whatever goes into 
the campaign kitty for the presidential 
candidates created by this amendment. 
We all know that, if we think it through. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield right there? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The money to be used 
for presidential campaigning will be com- 
ing out of the Treasury. It will not be this 
dollar of this taxpayer, or that dollar of 
that taxpayer. What will happen is that 
that much money will come out of the 
Treasury. Every taxpayer, whether he 
makes a check or not, will be paying his 
share of the total. Will not the Senator 
from Rhode Island agree? 

Mr. PASTORE. No. Will the Senator 
yield to me? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Of course, I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
Michigan talks about the terrible “fraud” 
which, to me, is an obnoxious term—— 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I understand that, and 
I regret having to use it, but—— 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator repeated 
it by saying “and I mean that.” If the 
Senator is talking about fraud, look at 
what is in this amendment. What we are 
actually saying is that if a poor man 
wants to participate and be a part of the 
election process in electing the President 
of the United States, he has got to im- 
pose an additional tax of $1 on himself. 
If that is not fraudulent, I do not know 
what is, The Senator is asking that man, 
if he is going to give the money, that 
he will impose an additional tax on him- 
self, and that will be in addition to the 
tax liability added to the liability of the 
$1. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield. 

Mr. BROCK. Is it more fraudulent to 
impose it on himself, or for us to do it 
here? Is that not what the pending 
amendment would do, to impose a tax on 
every American? Regardless of what the 
Senator from Michigan says, every single 
American citizen will participate in an 
automatic subsidy to candidates over 
whom he has no control whatsoever. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. By contrast, under the 
amendment of the senior Senator from 
Tennessee, which I am supporting, the 
taxpayer knows exactly what he is doing. 
He has a voluntary choice as to whether 
he will pay his $1, which would be a con- 
tribution and not a tax, and he is entitled 
to do it. He knows where the money is 
going. It is not and it cannot be de- 
scribed as fraud. 

Mr. BROCK. It is his choice. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That is right. 

Mr. BROCK. It is not Congress im- 
posing a tax without any opportunity 
to get redress on the part of the indi- 
vidual taxpayer. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The other taxpayers 
who would check the box would not be 
affected by this amendment. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield. 

Mr. WEICKER. As I understand the 
amendment of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee and the Senator from Michigan, 
what they are saying is that the giving 
of the political moneys should be moti- 
vated by the quality of the candidate, by 
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the logic of the issues, by the stands of 
the candidate, and not by any tax gim- 
mickry which goes ahead and cajoles the 
taxpayer into giving money to a presi- 
dential campaign fund. 

In other words, is not priority, in the 
minds of the Senators from Tennessee 
and Michigan, given to the quality of 
the man, and the quality of the issues, 
rather than to some tax dodge? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. To be candid, I would 
have to say that the Baker amendment 
would not go quite that far. I believe 
it is necessary to take one step at a time. 
The amendment of the Senator from 
Tennessee goes only to the point of 
whether the $1 checked off by a tax- 
payer will come out of the Treasury or 
will be a voluntary contribution in ad- 
dition to his tax liability. Unfortunately, 
even if the amendment were adopted, we 
would still be in a position where the 
taxpayer would not know which candi- 
date he would be supporting. The money 
would still be divided on the same for- 
mula as now in the amendment. 

Mr. WEICKER. If I may clarify that, 
you are not trying to motivate the act 
of giving by giving a tax advantage, you 
are, in other words, trying to motive 
political contributions by factors other 
than special tax advantages. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. What the Baker amend- 
ment would do is to provide a convenient 
way—a vehicle—for the taxpayer who 
wants to make a modest contribution to 
help support the campaign for the Presi- 
dency of the United States. 

I believe that the Baker amendment 
has great merit and should be adopted. 
It seems to me it should underscore for 
the press and for the public exactly what 
this debate on the Pastore proposal is all 
about. If the Baker amendment gets as 
much attention as the vote we had on 
the Mathias amendment—and the peo- 
ple really find out what this is all about— 
I believe the Pastore proposal can be re- 
jected. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, we talk 
about the issue. We know what the issue 
is. This amendment would not have 
come up in God’s world only but for the 
last vote we took. The Senator from 
Tennessee knows that. He would never 
have suggested this as an original idea. 
The purpose here—if you want me to be 
completely frank and honest about it— 
is a subterfuge to destroy the bill, to 
vitiate the vote we just took. Otherwise. 
this amendment would never have come 
up. 

I dare say that many Senators on 
that side of the aisle, if this is defeated, 
would never vote for final passage of it. 

Who is kidding whom? What you are 
trying to do is to emasculate the bill. 
What you are trying to do is to emascu- 
late the amendment. You are trying to 
destroy the amendment in this devious 
way, instead of coming out and saying 
let us vote it up or down. 

I say to everyone on that side of the 
aisle who has spoken on this amend- 
ment, and there could be others, that 
you would never have suggested it if it 
had gone the other way. You know that, 
deep in your hearts. Yet you stand up 
and you use the word “fraud.” I think it 
is shameful, because where the fraud is, 
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the fraud is in this, that you really do 
not mean it in your hearts. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. There is not a Republican 
in this Senate, I believe, who would vote 
for this bill, with that Baker amendment 
on—— 

Mr. PASTORE. It is an imposition of 
anew tax. 

Mr. LONG. Yes. Let us see what it 
would do with the Baker amendment, 
which will get some Republican votes, 
I am sure. At least the Senator from 
Tennessee will vote for it. If that Baker 
amendment goes on the bill, here is what 
the bill will then say, that we can tell 
a millionaire who puts up $100 that he 
will save $70 to advance his own special 
interest. Then you vote at the same 
time to say, if you are a little fellow who 
cannot afford $100 but wants to con- 
tribute something to good government, 
then you can put up $1 for presidential 
campaigns but you will not be granted 
any special advantage. But, for the sake 
of good government, we are going to 
take 100 percent of 100 percent out of 
your hide. So we will penalize the cause 
of good government and reward the 
cause of those who contribute for their 
own advantage. 

Mr. PASTORE. There is another way 
to say it. If you want to give this $1 to 
his support—what it amounts to, is that 
you give a dollar tax to his support—but 
if you give $100, you can take it as a de- 
duction and knock off $70. That is for the 
rich. That is what we are talking about 
here today: the rich versus the poor. I 
repeat, the rich versus the poor. 

Let me tell you. Maybe today you are 
bloated, maybe you are bloated with 
money today, but the day will come when 
you may be on the other side of the coin, 
and then you will be pleading as PASTORE 
is now pleading. 

All I am pleading for is equity and 
justice. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, we are not 
talking about the rich or the poor. We are 
not talking about subterfuge. We are not 
really talking about fraud. We are talking 
about the question of whether we are go- 
ing to let the Senator from Rhode Island 
in his amendment dedicate $113 million 
of money from the Federal Treasury that 
would otherwise go to the poor and the 
needy, for social security, and a whole 
range of other crying issues in this coun- 
try, to be devoted to a closed circuit sys- 
tem whereby the public body politic guar- 
antees its own incumbency. 

Mr. President, I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. Dominick). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GAM- 
BRELL), The Senator from Colorado is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ex- 
press my appreciation to the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee (Mr, 
Baker) for this time. 

I have been listening to the debate with 
great interest. I listened to it on the 
Mathias amendment and I am listening 
to it now on the Baker amendment. 

I must say, after listening to the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, for whom I 
have a great deal of respect under ordi- 
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nary circumstances, that I surely do not 
understand him on this one. 

All we are doing in the Baker amend- 
ment is to say that if anyone wants to 
contribute to a slush fund for the polit- 
ical parties for the office of President 
and Vice President, they can. There is no 
tax involved. They still have to pay their 
ordinary tax liability, surely, but if they 
want to contribute something else, they 
can. 

Let us put it in its right terms, be- 
cause a slush fund is saying to them, 
“This is an easier way to collect the 
money because we are using the Internal 
Revenue Service as a method of col- 
lecting your contribution instead of hav- 
ing a political party going out and raising 
it themselves.” That is all it says. 

Let us assume that we get the Baker 
amendment through, I will vote for it. 
However, I would still vote against title 
X. The Senator from Louisiana and the 
Senator from Rhode Island are right on 
that. Let me tell them why. It is because 
they are putting it into a pot and there 
is no possibility for them to say who is 
going to get their dollars. 

What is the matter with having dollars 
for Nixon or dollars for HUMPHREY or 
dollars for McGovern or dollars for 
Pastore? I would not mind that. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield on the Sen- 
ator’s time. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is the Senator actually 
saying that he will vote for this but has 
no heart for the bill, and in the final 
analysis will not vote for the $1 to be 
deducted from the tax for this purpose? 
The Senator said that the final an- 
alysis he is against titi. <. If this be- 
comes part of title X, he will vote against 
it. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I did not say any- 
thing like that. I said it was a voluntary 
contribution, It is not a tax in any way 
whatsoever. The Senator from Rhode 
Island knows that perfectly well. 

I said that even if we get it on in this 
way—and this would be better than it is 
now—we will put in a total situation 
where everyone will get taxed, because 
this will be the number one priority in 
the Federal Treasury under the bill as 
now written. I do not think that ought 
to be the No. 1 priority with respect to 
anyone’s tax bill or anyone’s tax liability. 

If one contributes to the political 
parties, he ought to do so to a party of 
his choice voluntarily and not have it 
this way. 

We still have an enormous number of 
problems with the whole bill. I have some 
amendments that I will put in, in an 
effort to try to clear up title IX not 
title X. 

When do we know whether there will 
be this money in the pot, whether it is 
an additional contribution or a deduc- 
tion? We will not know until the final 
returns are in. So we will not know how 
much money is in the pot. 

How about the people who will be run- 
ning as candidates? Will they be able to 
tell how much money they will get out 
of it? They will not be able to do so 
unless they know ahead of time that 
everyone will check it off and that there 
will be x number of dollars available for 
their use. 
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On page 1C of the amendment it says 
that a candidate shall qualify only if he 
agrees under threat of perjury that he 
will not accept any contributions. How 
about that? They cannot accept any 
contributions under title X if they want 
Federal funds at all. 

Mr. PASTORE. What is wrong with 
that? 

Mr. DOMINICK. They will not know 
until heaven knows how much additional 
administrative expense and additional 
expense on the part of the taxpayers goes 
in to determine what is in the pot. They 
will not know what they will get. They 
will not be able to determine ahead of 
time the scheduled budget. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield on the Sena- 
tor’s time. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the peo- 
ple file their returns by April 15, 1972. 
The Democratic Convention is in July 
1972. The Republican Convention is 
August 1972. By that time we will know 
how much money is in the fund. We will 
have 4 months in which to find out. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, in the 
meanwhile everyone who is running for 
office who thinks he might get the nom- 
ination does not know where his funds 
are coming from and will not know until 
he has gotten the nomination and knows 
who the candidate actually will be, and 
he will not be able to collect from a pri- 
vate fund if he does want to get public 
funds. It is the most messed up thing I 
ever heard of in my life. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I will yield to the 
Senator later on his own time. 

Mr. PASTORE. I want to ask a ques- 
tion. The Senator is not afraid of that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado has the floor. 

Mr. DOMINICK. So we have a totally 
messed up bill. That is the point I am 
making. Were the Baker amendment 
agreed to, the Baker amendment says, 
“OK; if you want to contribute you can.” 
The Pastore amendment says, “You are 
not contributing anything.” One might 
just as well go ahead and say, “All right, 
there will be a draft on the Treasury as 
the No. 1 priority, the No. 1 slush fund 
for the presidential campaign.” 

I do not understand how we can go 
ahead on that basis, I am frank to admit. 
The thing that I want to make sure that 
the Record shows—whether anyone is 
listening to me or not—is that what the 
Senator from Louisiana and the Senator 
from Rhode Island said that this would 
be an additional tax, it simply is not true. 
It is a voluntary contribution under the 
Baker amendment and no kind of tax. 
We are using the mechanism which the 
Senator from Rhode Island started, to 
say that where they do want to make 
that contribution, they can. 

I thank the Senator from Tennessee 
for his time. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee has 10 minutes. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I am 
happy to yield 3 minutes to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I rise 
to support the amendment. I thank 
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heaven for a perceptive press. We have 
been listening to spectacular rhetoric 
from the Senator from Rhode Island and 
the Senator from Louisiana, 

This story just came across the UPI 
wire in relation to the vote we just took: 

Senate Democrats beat down a Republican 
challenge today to their plan to finance next 
year’s presidential election campaign through 
& $1 per taxpayer checkoff on the 1971 income 
tax returns, 

Conservative and liberal Democrats joined 
in an unusual display of party unity to de- 
feat a Republican effort to scuttle the plan, 
designed to provide $20.4 million for their 
debt-ridden party’s candidate, as well as an- 
other $20.4 million for the Republicans. 


Speaking for the Republicans, we are 
not asking for $20.4 million. So let us put 
it on the table. It has nothing to do with 
what the Senators from Louisiana and 
Rhode Island say, but it has a lot to do 
with bailing their party out of the situa- 
tion it finds itself in. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WEICKER. I will yield to the Sen- 
ator on his time. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator used the 
expression that the Democrats beat down 
the Republicans. There was not one Re- 
publican that voted the other way. Yet 
several Democrats did. I do not know 
what calls were made or what arm twist- 
ing went on. The Republicans were solid, 
which proves what? It proves that the 
Republicans are flush with the dollars. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, it 
proves itself in the bill because the Sen- 
ator proposes to use the taxes of Amer- 
ican taxpayers. The bill no longer gives 
the taxpayers a choice on candidates or 
issues. However, it will give a subsidy for 
mediocrity. That is what the Senator is 
asking for, because if in fact the Demo- 
cratic Party does not have money the 
Republican campaign fund does. 

It is because Mr. Johnson did not cut 
it in 1968 and Mr. Nixon did and does. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I yield 1 
additional minute to the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut is recognized for 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, the 
Democrats fell down on the job. When 
they come up with candidates and issues 
they will get the support of the American 
people. 

That is the greatness of the free 
American system as compared to what 
we are trying to impose on the American 
public here today. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I want 
to go back to the strong word I used 
earlier. It is heartening and encouraging 
that the wire story referred to is a 
straight story—giving straight informa- 
tion to the people. Unfortunately, when 
the taxpayer comes to filling out his re- 
turn, if this Pastore amendment should 
become law, he will be misled because he 
will think that he has some choice as to 
whether or not his tax dollar will go 
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into the political fund—when, really, it 
will not make any difference whether he 
makes a check in the square or not. 

The so-called checkoff device in the 
Pastore amendment is really a charade. 
It would be better, and more understand- 
able—although I would be against it—to 
simply appropriate the money that is to 
go into this political kitty. Why go 
through the charade of a checkoff on the 
tax form? It does not mean anything. 

Mr. PASTORE. The reason we do it 
this way is that we will leave it up to 
the people. If we tell them we are going 
to appropriate money, they have no part 
to play in this. But we say to the little 
taxpayer, “If you want to be part of the 
democratic process of electing a Presi- 
dent, you check it off. If you do not want 
to do it, don’t check it of.” But Congress 
is not going to tell you what they are 
going to do. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr..President, I yield 
to the Senator from. Florida whatever 
time he needs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida is recognized. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I listened 
with great interest to the arguments by 
the other side that this is a raid on the 
public Treasury; that this is a $100 mil- 
lion raid on the public Treasury. I won- 
der whether or not the public is better 
off under the present system when we al- 
low contributions of any size and amount. 
Do they save money and not lose $100 
million when we see Government run on 
the basis of those who contribute the 
most getting the favors? Do we save 
money when we see a surprising change 
of what is going to be the base price of 
milk after tremendous contributions are 
made? Do we save money when we get 
into a debate on what the depletion al- 
lowance is going to be? Money speaks 
every time. 

What is wrong with having taxpayers 
feel that every man’s vote counts the 
same? I think it is the cheapest $100 
million the taxpayer will ever get out of 
this Government, to have a President 
elected who would be able to make his 
appointments without determining that 
he has to send this man as an ambas- 
sador there because he raised $100,000, 
or to do this for this group because of the 
money they raised. That is the way it has 
been for years. 

Now for the first time we are facing 
the opportunity to be able to say that 
every man will be the same. 

If those on the other side want to 
make it an issue, and it is being made 
an issue, I am delighted because I think 
the public is tired of the biggest man’s 
dollar speaking. I think the public real- 
izes what the cost is, and the taxpayer 
is paying for it in many ways. 

For the first time here we are trying 
to make every voice equal so that a Pres- 
ident will be able to be free to make 
appointments and decisions without that 
pressing thought, “I have to run for re- 
election so I have to have another pot 
of money, so how am I going to raise it?” 

Every man would know he would get 
the money if he is the choice of his party. 

If that is a raid on the public treasury 
I am delighted to raid it; if it is a direct 
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appropriation I would vote for a direct 
appropriation today so we could relieve 
the presidency of what we have had in 
this Government over the years, where 
those with the most money had the 
loudest voices and got the special favors. 
There is no way to say it has not been 
happening. Now, in this amendment to- 
day we have an opportunity to correct 
that situation. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 7 minutes remaining. 

Mr. BAKER. I yield 4 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee is recognized. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted with this debate today. I think 
we are drawing some issues that should 
have been drawn a long time ago. 

We see in the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island the absolute clas- 
sic application of the old philosophy: 
Tax and tax, elect and elect. 

Is this a brandnew concept? We would 
tax people without their consent, without 
them knowing or having a choice as to 
where their money is going. We would 
tax them to perpetuate those in power. 

I was absolutely fascinated when the 
Senator from Rhode Island said the 
Baker amendment was the imposition of 
a new tax. There is no tax in the Baker 
amendment. It is a voluntary system 
whereby a person could make his own 
choice. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Rhode Island is, however, a tax—a new 
kind of tax. A checkoff system would be 
used to determine the amount of the raid 
on the Treasury—rich versus poor. 

I wish to remind the Senator from 
Florida of something. In my 8 years in 
the House we made a study of political 
contributions to the two parties. It 
showed that 75 percent of the funds for 
my party came in contributions of less 
than $100 and 75 percent of the contri- 
butions to his party came in the form of 
contributions of more than $100. The big 
contributors? Let the record show that 
they are not-over here. Let us get it on 
the table. Where is this raid going to go? 
Will it go to bail out the party that is in 
there now? It will not be bankruptcy 
alone which afflicts the party which loses. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BROCK. I wish to first make one 
last comment. 

Mr. President, I go to campus after 
campus and I talk to young people across 
the country. The young people of this 
country are terribly frustrated over the 
fact that they have no voice in the po- 
litical process. Time and time again they 
say, “We do not want to belong to any 
party. We want our own voice.” 

Mr. President, what would this amend- 
ment do? The amendment of the Senator 
from Rhode Island would perpetuate the 
status quo. It would deny to the Ameri- 
can people who want to go a different 
route or have an adequate voice the op- 
portunity to do so. It is an absolute fore- 
closure of diversity in the political proc- 
ess because it does not allow an individ- 
ual to make up his mind. We would be 
back to the old days of tax and tax, elect 
and elect. 
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That is what is wrong with the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Rhode Island. 
We can pass the amendment of the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER) 
and return to the processes that made 
this country strong. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, my 
amendment has nothing to do with peo- 
ple on campuses or people who work in 
jewelry shops. It has nothing to do with 
that. We are talking about money that 
belongs to the taxpayers. It is their 
money. What are they spending it for if 
they designate a dollar? They are spend- 
ing it to elect a good President, the best 
President this country can elect. We are 
talking about the office of the Presidency 
of the United States. 

The Senator talks about a study 6 
years ago. How about a week ago? All 
these parties at $500 a ticket that were 
held all over the country, when the Presi- 
dent flew from New York to Chicago and 
they raised $5 million? 

Mr. BROCK. I thought the Senator’s 
President had a President’s club for 
$1,000. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is right. That is 
absolutely right. That is bad, and that 
is why we passed this when President 
Johnson was President. This is not a 
Republican bill or a Democratic bill. 

Mr. BROCK. Now you are going to 
tax all the people to pay off your debts. 

Mr. PASTORE. Pay off whose debts? 
To elect the President of the United 
States—that is what we are talking about. 

I want to say this to the Senator from 
Florida. I have an article from the Wash- 
ington Post of last Sunday. There is a 
little box here that should go in the Rec- 
orp. It is entitled “Contributions of 12 
Prominent Families, 1968.” Do you want 
me to read it? 

Du Pont, total contributions of 
$107,000; to the Republican Party 
$99,800, and to the Democratic Party 
$1,700. 

Field, to the Republican Party $2,000, 
and to the Democratic Party $17,000. 

Now we have Ford. They gave $57,750 
to the Republicans and $52,000 to the 
Democrats. They are playing both sides 
of the street. 

Now, Harriman. It says here to the Re- 
publicans $16,500 and nothing to the 
Democrats. That is what it says here. 
That is what it says. I do not know what 
Harriman this is. This must be the Har- 
riman who has the dough. 

Then there is Mellon. He gave $278,962 
to the Republicans and $17,000 to the 
Democrats. 

Adding it up they gave $2,580,785 to 
the Republicans and $149,700 to the Dem- 
ocrats. 

Now, I am not talking so much of what 
they gave to the Republicans and what 
they gave to the Demcorats, but I mean, 
is the President and his public office for 
sale? Is it for sale? Does it go to the high- 
est bidder, or is it an office that belongs 
to all the people for them to participate 
in? That is all I want to do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest to have the matter printed in the 
RECORD? 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 
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CONTRIBUTIONS OF 12 PROMINENT FAMILIES, 1968 


Number of 
- members 
contributing! 


contri- 


butions Republican Democratic 


Total Contribution breakdown 


Miscel- 


laneous Name 


Stet Se eS - = 
Reynolds—No contributions 
Rockefeller 

Vanderbilt... 
Whitney... 


1 In this analysis, husbands and wives were counted separately. Therefore, Mr. and Mrs, ——— 


would constitute 2 contributing family members. 


Number of 
members 
contributing! 


Total Contribution breakdown 
contri- —————— 
butions 


Miscel- 


Republican, Democratic laneous 


21 41,714,375+ 1,700,875 
2 12, 000 ii SN 
6 133,500 133, 500 ___. 

122 2,766,136 2,580,785 


for his own camprign. 


2 The estate of J, N. Pew deceased was counted as 1 contributing member. 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield for a question, if a 
college student had a sandwich route or 
a laundry business and had to pay an 
income tax and he checked off his dollar, 
would he not have the same voice as 
Mr. Du Pont in the election of a Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. PASTORE. Of course. 

Mr. CHILES. When it comes to 
whether the President was going to have 
to appoint Mr. Du Pont or somebody else 
as Ambassador to France, for example, 
would not the college student stand on 
the same footing as Mr. Du Pont? 

Mr. PASTORE. One man, one vote, 
that is right. One man, one vote, one 
dollar. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the distinguished Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER). 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
was very interested in the catalog that 
the Senator from Rhode Island just de- 
veloped before the Senate. I would like 
to read a few figures, myself. 

In 1970 the Democrats received from 
labor organizations $4,153,746. We poor 
Republicans got $143,550 out of the labor 
movement. 

At a later time I intend to read the 
names of some very, very substantial con- 
tributors to the Democratic Party that 
heretofore have not been too well known. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, does the 
Senator know of any specific labor orga - 
nization that gives its members the right 
to say where their money is going to be 
spent? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I do not know of 
any. 

Mr. BROCK. And the labor union 
members would be treated no differently 
when this provision is the law, because 
we are going to tax them. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am not arguing 
with the Senator from Rhode Island 
that there is no connection between what 
he is trying to do and what we are trying 
to do. 

Mr. PASTORE. I know the Senator 
is not. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I intend to speak 
on this subject, because I do not think 
there is a man in this body who has 
raised more money than I have or has 
had the experience I went through in a 
presidential campaign. I am glad to see 
the Senator from Maine here. I often 
told him that if he came to me for advice, 
I would save him a lot of trouble. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PASTORE. I will yield the Sena- 
tor on my time. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. No. I intend to 


speak later on this. I did not want the 
reading of the list of large contributors 
to the Republican Party to go unan- 
swered. 

Mr. PASTORE. If the Senator will 
yield, this is directed to labor as well as 
industry. We want to cut it all out, to 
tell the truth. We do not want nominees 
to be harassed by any organization, no 
matter what it is. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I admire the Sen- 
ator’s objective, but unless we quit print- 
ing paper money we are not going to do 
away with all the evils. 

Mr. PASTORE. Well, we can help, and 
that is what we are trying to do. I am not 
ready to lie down and play dead, and I 
think there is something that can be 
done to bring a semblance of fairness and 
honesty to the democratic process. We 
can avoid the idea that whoever has 
the money has the best chance to win. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That does not al- 
ways hold true. 

Mr. PASTORE. It does not always hap- 
pen, but in a presidential campaign, un- 
less the nominee can get the proper ex- 
posure, unless he can pay the high costs 
of television and radio and everything 
that goes with it, he just does not get 
before the public. The Senator knows 
that. He just does not get there. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I will develop that 
later. I hope the candidates, including 
their managers and the people who work 
for them, can do a much better job of 
spending the money than they have done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, what is 
the time situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee has 3 minutes and 
the Senator from Rhode Island has 9 
minutes. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island left his time 
with me. The Senator from Arizona 
talked about labor contributions and, 
frankly, that is the kind of thing we 
are trying to stop. We are trying to put 
campaigns on a different basis so that 
when a man is to be elected President, 
he and the job will be lifted above the 
pressures that force the candidate to do 
things he does not want to do, which 
he really does not believe to be in the 
national interest, in order to raise funds 
for his campaign. 

I would like to read a paragraph or 
two that have always remained in my 
mind from Mr. White’s book “The Mak- 
ing of the President.” The Senator from 
Oklahoma will know what I am talking 
about when I read it. It has to do with 
the problem Senator HUMPHREY had in 


3 This Rockefeller tota! does not include the $356,000 contribution made by Nelson Rockefeller 


his primary campaign in West Virginia, 
when he was opposed by a very fine man, 
Mr. John Kennedy. I read from page 
110: 


Strangled for lack of money (Humphrey’s 
expenditures in West Virginia were to total 
only $25,00u—nothing, in the scale of Ameri- 
can politics), knowing himself in debt, aware 
of the nature, depth and resources of this 
final Kennedy drive, as the final week end 
approached Humphrey became a figure of 
pathos. He needed advertising, he needed 
workers, above all he needed TV to show 
himself across the state. 

I remember the final Saturday morning, 
shortly after it was revealed that Kennedy’s 
TV expenditures alone across the state had 
mounted to $34,000. Humphrey had had but 
four hours’ sleep that morning and was up 
at seven, prepared to barnstorm north from 
Charleston in his bus on a rainy morning; 
at that point one of his assistants informed 
him that the TV station that had booked 
him for a Sunday night half hour were 
threatening to cancel unless they were paid 
that day, cash in advance, for the time. 

It was one of the few times I have seen 
the temper of that genial man snap. 

“Pay it!” snarled Humphrey. “Pay it! I 
don’t care how, don't come to me with that 
kind of story!” Then, realizing that his crest- 
fallen aide was, like himself, destitute, Hu- 
bert pulled out his checkbook at the break- 
fast table and said, “All right, I'll pay for 
it myself,” and scribbled a personal check 
of his own. 

Mrs. Humphrey watched him do so, with 
dark, sad eyes, and one had the feeling that 
the check was money from the family gro- 
cery fund—or the money earmarked to pay 
for the wedding of their daughter who was 
to be married the week following the pri- 
mary. 

My memory tells me that the sum of that 
check was $750—not a particularly large sum 
for a statewide hookup of half an hour, But 
such a grocery-money check buys time only— 
it does not buy the production, the prepara- 
tion, the care a major television manipula- 
tion of the public requires. 


I know our Republican colleagues will 
say, “But this does not do anything about 
the primary.” I admit that. It is a good 
bill as far as it goes. It provides only for 
the general election. But that is all we 
can get in any good bill. If it helps meet 
this problem and solve differences be- 
tween this side of the aisle and that side 
of the aisle, then we may want to do 
something about the primaries later. I 
have no doubt that the public will sup- 
port our doing something about the pri- 
mary. But if we cannot do anything 
about the general election problem, then 
we cannot do anything about any of the 
problems. Do we want to do something 
about this problem, where most of the 
corruption is coming into Government? 
If we want to do something about it, we 
ought to vote for the Pastore amend- 
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ment, and vote against some of the pro- 
posals that would destroy it or under- 
mine it or keep it from working or de- 
stroy the purpose of it. 

If, on the other hand, we want to keep 
this sort of mischief from existing in 
Government, if we want to keep out cor- 
ruption, we ought not to require men to 
bankrupt themselves. We ought to let 
them stand for the issues, let them cam- 
paign and be heard, even though they 
express the view of the poor, which is 
very unpopular with those who have the 
money to finance the campaigns. 

If other Senators desire to speak, I 
shall be glad to yield time to them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BAKER, Mr. President, I under- 
stand I have 3 minutes remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is right. 

Mr. BAKER. I yield 3 minutes to the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I shall 
use only 2 minutes. 

I wish to address myself to the so- 
called democratic process and the demo- 
cratic qualities of the Pastore amend- 
ment. I think it is in. fact the most un- 
democratic amendment that could pos- 
sibly be offered, and I wish to state my 
reasons. 

In the first place, under this amend- 
ment, all of those citizens who do not 
pay income taxes—and there are about 
10 million of them, including young peo- 
ple and senior citizens—would not par- 
ticipate in this so-called democratic 
process. 

Secondly, it is very undemocratic be- 
cause a Republican is forced to contrib- 
ute to a Democratic candidate for whom 
he does not wish to vote, and similarly a 
Democrat contributes to a Republican 
candidates whom he opposes. Both Re- 
publican and Democrats would be forced 
to contribute to the Communist Party 
candidate, or to Governor Wallace, and 
to all the other candidates with whom 
we do not agree. 

Third, it is undemocratic because it 
would institutionalize the Republican 
and Democratic Parties. If you want to 
go farther and give the splinter parties 
an equal chance, you would give them 
all an equal share of the pot. On the other 
hand, giving to candidates who have not 
been able to obtain public support, you 
give them support they cannot win for 
themselves, and the proposal is undemo- 
cratic in that respect. 

The Senator from Rhode Island is very 
good with slogans. He sponsored a clean 
election bill that has passed the Senate; 
I understand it is about to be voted on in 
the House of Representatives, and they 
will probably accept the Senate version. 
Yet, with that bill, of which he was chief 
architect, now before the House of Rep- 
resentatives, he is proposing this meas- 
ure. I would only have to say, despite all 
the things that have been said about the 
democratic processes of his amendment— 
utterly specious—about all the corrup- 
tion and everything—and there is cor- 
ruption, but it can be aborted if we are 
willing to do it with the clean election 
bill—and with all its slogans and prom- 
ises, it amounts to just a scheme, in fact 
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to bail out the Democratic Party, to pay 
its debts, and to finance its campaign. 
That is all it is. I say if the party and its 
candidates can win popular support, they 
will be financed. If they cannot, they will 
not be. And the same is true for the Re- 
publican Party. 

I have been informed that the article 
the Senator from Rhode Island read was 
written by Mr. Joseph Califano, the gen- 
eral counsel for the Democratic National 
Committee. 

I think this is an outrageous proposal. 
It has no democratic elements in if, and 
we ought to go back to writing, improv- 
ing, reducing campaign expenditures in 
clean election bills such as that which the 
Senator from Rhode Island was the chief 
architect. Now we are asked to increase 
campaign expenditures—financed by the 
taxpayers in the most undemocratic and 
unfair way. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 4 minutes. 

Mr. LONG. I would like to respond to 
the remarks of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky; then I shall yield time if I have 
any. 

I, too, would like to speak about the 
person who owes no money and does not 
pay any income tax. To my mind, the 
person who marks the $1 checkoff is 
making his contribution so that every- 
one can be heard, and that is not condi- 
tioned on whether you agree with him or 
do not agree with him. He is marking it 
so that people who want to be heard can 
be heard, and be heard loudly, and, if 
they are elected, still louder in the future. 

There is no advantage to the person 
who marks the $1 checkoff, except that 
he is saying he wants everybody who 
merits public approval to be heard, and 
that he does not want them to have to 
seek private contributions in order to 
have that right. 

If the Senator wants to let the per- 
sons who do not pay an income tax con- 
tribute, it is easy enough to take care of 
that. I would support an amendment to 
do that. It is easy enough to say we will 
send them a voucher, and anyone on so- 
cial security who does not pay an income 
tax, or anyone who writes in, we can let 
them go down to the post office, pick up a 
voucher, put their social security number 
down, and say they would like to pay a 
dollar out of their social security tax, or 
even their welfare payments. 

So many people can find so many issues 
to raise on some little mechanical prob- 
lem, where the answer is obvious enough, 
but they do not want any answers. They 
can find their own answer to the problem 
they raise as easily as anyone else, and 
half the time it is not a real problem. 

We understand what the real problem 
is. We want to make a major change 
that would be a tremendous improvement 
toward lifting the Office of the Presi- 
dency above the power of private money 
to control it, and we just do not have 
any cooperation from the other side of 
the aisle. I do not seek to attribute mo- 
tives, but, Mr. President, as far as this 
Senator is concerned, I was advocating 
this proposition and fighting for it, and 
the majority of the Democrats were 
fighting for it, at a time when we had 
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every reason to think we had a candidate 
in the White House who would run for 
reelection; and there was no problem 
about money to finance Lyndon B, John- 
son. He indicated back at that time that 
he had no need of such legislation, but 
he felt that sometime there might be an- 
other candidate like little Harry Truman, 
who, because he did what he thought was 
right and offended certain wealthy peo- 
ple, could not find the money to take 
his case to the people. Johnson said 
there ought to be such a law, because 
some day there might be another Harry 
Truman who could not find enough 
money to finance his cause. 

Mr. President, people do not want their 
President to go around asking for money, 
and asking fat cats, defense contractors, 
vested interests, and money lenders, or 
those who have an ax to grind, to put up 
the money to finance his campaign. They 
do not want to give him an advantage 
over other candidates. All they want to 
do is see that both sides have an equal 
chance to be heard. That purpose would 
be accomplished by enacting the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All of the 
Senator’s time has now expired. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, do I cor- 
rectly understand I have 1 minute re- 
maining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee has 1 minute. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, we are 
spending a lot of time in the Senate, and 
properly so, in talking about conflicts of 
interest. But I suggest we are talking 
about the granddaddy conflict of interest 
of all when we talk about the Pastore 
amendment, because when we consider 
that, according to the press, there are at 
least three candidates for the nomination 
for the Presidency in this Chamber— 
McGovern, MUSKIE, and Kennepy—and 
that any number of Senators are being 
mentioned as potential candidates for 
Vice President, including Tunney, 
CHILES, HoLtines, and many others, it 
seems incredible to me, Mr. President, 
that we would sit here blandly, with no 
concern for conflict of interests, and deal 
with a $20-million confiict of interest. 

I think, Mr. President, that we have 
serious problems involved in the whole 
elective process, and I think if we pass 
the Pastore amendment, we will exacer- 
bate those problems. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the time be extended 
for 2 minutes on each side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to make 
it 5 minutes, because I would like a little 
time, if we are going to engage in further 
colloquy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, the time is 
extended 5 minutes on each side. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I have 
often thought about this conflict-of- 
interest problem. It has seemed to me 
that when one is voting for what is in 
the national interest, and his interest is 
in the same direction, he has no conflict. 
He has the same interest as the people; 
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his interest is parallel to theirs. There is 
no conflict in that. It is only when 
someone has an interest which is adverse 
to the national interest that there arises 
a conflict of interest. 

I would like to ask, in this situation, 
who has the conflict? Is it a man seeking 
to run for office, who seeks no advantage 
over his neighbor but only an equal right 
to be heard, or is it the man down in the 
White House—who also will have to act 
in this legislative process by either sign- 
ing or vetoing this measure—who has 
every prospect that he is going to have 
$5 available to him for every dollar his 
opponent has, making it possible for him 
to shout the other man down and deny 
him an opportunity to be heard? Who 
has the greater conflict? 

Let us face it, Mr. President: Every 
citizen in this Nation, every man in the 
Senate, every Senator, rich or poor, has 
an interest in this amendment, and there 
is no doubt about it. So you can put the 
conflict wherever you want it, either in 
terms of giving everyone an equal right 
to be heard, or in terms of giving one 
man the right to shout the other fellow 
down. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, going 
back to a point made earlier, I should 
like to add to what the junior Senator 
from Tennessee has said. He may not 
have included this in his figures, so I 
want to be sure it is in the Recorp. What 
I am about to read is based on a study 
done by Alexander Heard: 

Senator Goldwater’s record-breaking re- 
ceipts in 1964 came primarily from smaller 
contributions. An astonishing 72 percent, 
more than $14 million of his funds, came 
from contributions of less than 8500. He 
received more support from small contribu- 
tions than President Johnson received from 
all sources including the Democratic Party 
committees and organized labor. Yet, some 
69 percent of President Johnson’s support 
was represented by contributions of at least 
$500. In 1968 approximately 83 percent of 
George C. Wallace’s $7.2 million was from 
contributions of less than $500. 


Mr. President, on another point: The 
argument has been made here today— 
and I am afraid it may have been ac- 
cepted by some—that by adopting the 
Pastore amendment and by enacting the 
so-called campaign disclosures reform 
bill which is now in the House, there will 
then be a meaningful lid on how much 
money can be spent in campaigns. That 
argument is false. 

The Pastore amendment will actually 
add to the amount of money that can be 
spent in campaigns. The only difference 
is that, if the Pastore amendment is 
adopted, a large percentage of what is 
spent will be coming out of the Treasury 
of the United States. 

When the earlier bill, which was called 
campaign reform—and such titles are 
often very misleading—was before the 
Senate, it was pointed out that there is 
@ great big loophole in it; that it does 
not really limit or restrict labor orga- 
nizations as to what they can do politi- 
cally. An amendment to put a meaning- 
ful lid on in that respect was offered by 
the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
Dominick). An enlightened debate took 
place and we had a vote. But the amend- 
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ment was rejected, so the loophole in that 
bill is still there. Accordingly, there is no 
meaningful limit in that bill, particu- 
larly as far as labor organizations are 
concerned. 

The Pastore amendment will not put 
ceiling on how much money can be spent. 
It will only add more money to the total 
that will be spent in campaigns. The real 
difference is that a large part of what 
will be spent is going to come right out of 
the Treasury—or, in other words, out of 
the taxpayers’ pockets—rather than be- 
ing voluntary contributions. 

I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BROCK. If the sponsors of the 
amendment of the Senator from Rhode 
Island really believed and really had 
confidence in the American people, they 
would not have written it so that 
the American people would be taxed 
without any right to say where the 
money was going. If you have faith in the 
people of this country, let them say where 
their tax dollar is going to go. Then I 
will believe you, but I do not now. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I invite 
the Senator from Tennessee, anytime he 
desires, to go to Rhode Island and ask 
my constituency how I feel about the 
people. 

Mr. BROCK. I do not question the 
Senator’s regard for his own people. It 
is a matter of the people being able to 
take part in the election process. 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not question any- 
body else’s regard for the people. All I 
am saying here is that this is making it 
possible for the broadest scope of our 
American citizenry to take part in the 
process, the democratic process, of elect- 
ing a President. 

Mr. BROCK. To take part without 
having an option. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, this 
amendment is a subterfuge. This amend- 
ment never would have been proposed if 
it had not been for the vote on the last 
amendment. 

What this amendment actually does 
is to impose an additional tax of $1 as 
a liability of a taxpayer if he wants it 
to go to the political process. I say that 
that vitiates, that violates, that con- 
travenes the very concept of what we are 
talking about here today. 

When we talk about what we are 
doing, about raiding the fund, we are 
talking about the taxpayers’ money. As 
the Senator from Florida said, there is 
possibly no better investment that the 
American people can make, to make sure 
that they are under a fair and equitable 
process. 

Mr. BROCK. Then, let them make it. 

Mr, PASTORE. Under a fair and equi- 
table process that will elect the best 
President that is available to the people 
of this country—the Commander in 
Chief, the Chief Executive, the man who 
guides the destiny of our land and, hope- 
fully, the destiny of all mankind. 

I have the highest respect for the 
office. As a matter of fact, I have sustain- 
ed President Nixon on this floor many 
more times than some of his own Repub- 
lican friends. I have done it time and 
time again. I think no man knows that 
better than President Nixon himself. 

This is not a political bill. The only 
purpose of this amendment is to vitiate 
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our vote of a short time ago, and I hope 
it will be overwhelmingly defeated, even 
by those who voted for the Mathias 
amendment. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, is there 
some time remaining on this side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two 
minutes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, the 
whole Pastore amendment is a subter- 
fuge, the way it comes to the floor of the 
Senate. The Senator talks about the little 
people. We are supposed to be dealing 
with an economic package that is going 
to get our people back to work and 
strengthen our economy. But the Sen- 
ator cannot have this election bill stand 
on its own two feet. He is putting it on 
a package where the President has no 
choice. The Senator from Louisiana says 
the President can veto or not. Well he 
cannot. The Senator is forcing him to 
accept this particular provision if, in fact, 
he wants to see our people get back to 
work and our economy strengthened. 

So when we talk about subterfuge, the 
subterfuge lies in sticking this amend- 
ment on the Revenue Act of 1971. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr, President, I am de- 
lighted that we have had this debate. 
If I sought justification for offering my 
amendment, over and above this single 
justification, it would be unnecessary. 
This debate has shown, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt—and the Senator 
from Rhode Island now concedes—that 
we are not talking about a contribution, 
but that we are talking instead of the ap- 
propriation of general funds from the 
Treasury to finance the campaigns of 
the Republican and Democratic nomi- 
nees for President and Vice President. 
That is what we are about. That is what 
this debate has shown, and that is what 
I intend to vote against. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Phode Island has 1 minute. 

Mr. PASTORE. All I want to say to the 
Senator from Tennessee is this: Do not 
put words in my mouth. I did not say 
anything about appropriations. All I am 
talking about is a checkoff of $1 of what 
you owe the Government to go toward 
the process of voting for the President of 
the United States, period; so that both 
parties will have the opportunity, fairly 
and squarely, to present their issues to 
the American people. There is no bigger 
bargain in this country than to buy the 
best President of the United States. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield me 30 seconds? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG, I am not the one who is of- 
fering this amendment. It is being of- 
fered by the Senator from Rhode Island. 
But I would remind Senators that rev- 
enue bills must originate in the House. 
This amendment is in the nature of a 
revenue measure. The Senator from 
Rhode Island could not have originated 
this bill, under the Constitution, unless 
he were in the House. He is not a Mem- 
ber of the House; he is a Member of the 
Senate. The only way he could offer this 
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amendment would be to offer it as an 
amendment to a revenue bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. It has been done time 
and time and time again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has expired. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee. On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. BAKER. Will the Chair state what 
the vote will be on? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the adoption of the amend- 
ment by the Senator from Tennessee to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Chair. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRAVEL), and the Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. HARTKE), are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. SaxsE) is absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MounoptT) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
Case) is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 39, 
nays 56, as follows: 
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Pearson 
Percy 
Roth 
Schweiker 
Sco 


Aiken 
Allott 
Baker 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Boggs 
Brock 
Brooke 
Buckley 
Cook 
Cooper 
Cotton 


Fannin 

Fong 
Goldwater 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hruska 
Jordan, Idaho 
Mathias 
Miller 


NAYS—56 


Hart 
Hatfield 
Hollings 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javits 
Jordan, N.C. 
Kennedy 
Long 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McClellan 
McGee 
McGovern 
Mcintyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 


NOT VOTING—5 

Case Hartke Saxbe 
Gravel Mundt 

So Mr. BaxER’s amendment to Mr. 
Pastore’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PASTORE, Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


Montoya 
Moss 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pell 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stennis 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Tunney 
Wiliams 


Allen 
Anderson 
Bayh 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Burdick 
Byrd, Va. 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Cannon 
Chiles 
Church 
Cranston 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Ervin 
Fulbright 
Gambrell 
Harris 
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Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask that 
the amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

AMENDMENT 692 

Page 9, lines 10 and 12, after the word 
“party” insert: “(or a combination of po- 
litical parties)". 

Page 9, insert at the end of line 14 the 
following: “As used in this paragraph, the 
term ‘minor party’ includes any combination 
of parties having the same candidate for the 
office of President of the United States.” 

Page 14, lines 11, 17, and 22, insert after 
the word “party” the following: “(or combi- 
nation of parties)”. 

Page 14, line 25, insert before “5 percent” 
the following: “(or as candidate of a com- 
bination of parties)”. 

Page 15, line 10, insert after the word 
“party” the following: “(or combination of 


parties)”. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments be considered en bloc. They have 
only one central idea, which I will be de- 
lighted to explain. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, let us hear the cen- 
tral idea before we agree to the request. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that a member of my staff, 
Charles Kern, be granted the privilege 
of the floor today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, may we 
get the yeas and nays on the amendment, 
or is the request still pending? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I had not 
planned to ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The junior Senator 
from Michigan does intend to ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. ALLEN. Very well, Mr. President, 
the amendment is made necessary by 
the fact that the intent of the bill is not 
clearly expressed in the wording of the 
bill. The distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore) on yesterday 
pointed out that the bill is designed to 
provide campaign funds for minor par- 
ties at the same pro rata rate as funds 
provided for major party candidates. 
However, the bill itself confines the third- 
party candidates to the vote received by 
the candidate as the candidate of one 
party only and ignores the votes he re- 
ceives on other party tickets. 

Many Senators might not be aware of 
the fact that it is hard for a third-party 
candidate to get on the ballot in all of 
the States of the Union. Whereas he 
might start out as a candidate of one 
political party, in order to get on the 
ballot in all of the States, he might have 
to accept the nomination from other 
parties in some States. Yet the electors 
would be pledged to him. It would be a 
unified third-party effort. 

In the 1968 election, Governor Wallace 
was the candidate of eight separate par- 
ties. The total votes that he received was 
9,900,000. In thé explanation that the 
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Senator from Rhode Island made of the 
amendment which he has offered, Gov- 
ernor Wallace, or any third-party candi- 
date for that matter, would receive only 
the benefit of the vote that he received 
as a candidate of one party and would 
not get the benefit of the combination of 
parties whose candidate he was. 

I am delighted to yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Alabama wanted to pro- 
pound a request that his amendments be 
considered en bloc. I can tell the Senator 
if he wants to renew that request, there 
is no objection on this side. 

Mr. ALLEN, Mr. President, I do ask 
unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Alabama would permit me, 
I ask for the yeas and nays on the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama has the floor. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted to yield to the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, there 
was a dialog on this particular phase of 
the bill yesterday, and because of an 
ambiguity which exists in the bill, be- 
cause the language that is contained in 
the bill was contained in the previous 
bill we had passed, and there, of course, 
the money was being given to the party 
rather than the candidate, this bill 
changed that. It provides here for the 
candidate who is the responsible person. 

The Senator from Alabama raised the 
question about the minority candidate. 
He mentioned the name of Wallace, but 
it could be any minority party that runs 
as a candidate for presidency under two, 
or different, party labels. In allocating 
whatever he may be entitled to if he 
comes under the provisions of this law, 
it ought to be predicated on the total 
vote of the individual candidate. 

That is all this amendment does. It 
clears up an ambiguity. I am willing to 
accept it. If there is any opposition, I 
give the time to the Senator from Michi- 
gan if he wants to oppose the amend- 
ment. I think this is a fair amendment 
and that it carries out the intent of the 
bill. I do not see why it should not be 
agreed to. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr, DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a few questions? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. On whatever time 
there is that does not take it away. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado such time as is needed. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I want 
to be clear, because the amendment was 
never read. What would the amendment 
do? Could we get that from the Senator 
from Alabama? Could he tell us what is 
intended? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I request 
that the clerk read the amendment. 
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THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read, 

The amendment was read as follows: 

Page 9, lines 10 and 12, after the word 
“party” insert: “(or a combination of po- 
litical parties)”. 

Page 9, insert at the end of line 14 the 
following: “As used in this paragraph, the 
term ‘minor party’ includes any combination 
of parties having the same candidate for 
the office of President of the United States.” 

Page 14, lines 11, 17, and 22, insert after 
the word “party” the following: “(or com- 
bination of parties)". 

Page 14, line 25, insert before “5 percent” 
the following: “(or as candidate of a com- 
bination of parties)”. 

Page 15, line 10, insert after the word 
“party” the following: “(or combination of 
parties)”. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, in answer 
to the question of the Senator from 
Colorado, this merely substitutes “com- 
bination of parties” for “party” and gives 
any third-party candidate, not only in 
past elections but in future elections, 
credit for all votes cast for his election 
to the office of President, under whatever 
party label he might run. 

Mr, GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. If my characterization 
is unfair, I wish the Senator would cor- 
rect me. Would the practical effect of the 
amendment not be that it would guar- 
antee if Governor Wallace does run again 
based on returns in the last election he 
would, under the amendment, if it is 
agreed to, be entitled to some $6 million 
under the Pastore bill—or is it more than 
that? 

Mr. PASTORE. Slightly more. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. It is $6.3 million. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; not that much in 
money is handed to him. It would be re- 
imbursement for certified campaign ex- 
penses just like candidates of the major 
parties. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I understand. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. It is a matter of treat- 
ing everyone alike. 

Mr. DOMINICK. This does not take 
into account the situation where there is 
a party starting in a presidential elec- 
tion, because under the words now the 
candidate would have to run as a party 
or combination of parties in the preced- 
ing election. 

Mr, ALLEN. No; there is another sec- 
tion taking care of future elections. He 
would have to have at least 5 percent of 
the votes in order to qualify. Under the 
bill as presently drawn it would have 
to be 5 percent from one party. Under 
the amendment it would be 5 percent 
from a combination of parties. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The Senator, being 
more knowledgeable about the effort that 
was made by Governor Wallace under 
the American Independent Party, and 
other parties in 1968, knows what a prob- 
lem he had both in getting on the ballot 
and trying to get the support he felt he 
was entitled to. 

Suppose we have another party coming 
up this year on which there is a great 
deal of speculation at the moment. I 
could name people who are or have been 
Members of this body who are thinking 
seriously about creating a fourth party. 
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If that is true is my understanding cor- 
rect that they are not entitled to a nickel 
under the bill? 

Mr. ALLEN. No, that is not correct. If 
he got as much as 5 percent of the vote 
he would be entitled to his pro rata part 
~ the amount paid to a major candi- 

ate. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I do not understand. 
If I may, I would like to read the rest 
of the bill. 

Mr. ALLEN. It appears in two places, 
one as to past elections and one as to 
future elections. 

Mr. DOMINICK. It defines a major 
party. That is the point I am making. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I have the floor. 

Mr. PASTORE. If the Senator will 
yield to me I will explain it to him. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I want to make my 
point first and then I will yield. 

This bill states they are going to get 
contributions out of the general treas- 
ury to minor parties and the major 
parties. Then it defines what a major 
party is and what a minor party is. 

On page 9, subparagraph 7, it states 
specifically: 

(7) The term “minor party” means, with 
respect to any presidential election, a politi- 
cal party whose candidate for the office of 
President in the preceding presidential elec- 
tion received, as the candidate of such party, 
5 percent or more but less than 25 percent 
of the total number of popular votes received 
by all candidates for such office. 


If a candidate does not fit into that 
definition, he is not entitled to any 
money. 

Mr. ALLEN. As I explained, the Sen- 
ator is reading the section having to do 
with past elections. If the Senator will 
read section 1004(a) (3) on page 14 he 
will see that provision is made for a start 
of a new party. 

As this Senator sought to explain to 
the Senator from Colorado, there are two 
sections, one on the entitlement to pro- 
ceeds based on past elections and the 
other basing it on current or future 
elections. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I can read it. Maybe I 
am misinterpreting this language, but it 
does not seem to me that this takes care 
of the problem because the problem origi- 
nates in the early portion of the bill 
where it states the only people who are 
going to get it are major and minor 
party candidates and then it defines a 
major party candidate. 

This language on page 14 does not say 
anything about minor parties. It talks 
about eligible candidates other than a 
major political party. It does not say 
“minor.” 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, If the Senator will 
look at page 14, subparagraph (3) it 
states: 

The eligible candidates of the political 
party (other shan a major party) ... 


What would that be? 

They go on to state if they get 5 per- 
cent of the vote they have an entitle- 
ment. 

If they do not get 5 percent, there is no 
entitlement. : 
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Mr. DOMINICK. I do not understand 
where the distinguished Senator is re- 
ferring. 

Mr. ALLEN. Page 14, fourth line from 
the bottom. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I see that, but it does 
not say anything about a minor party. 

Mr. ALLEN. The eligible candidates of 
a political party other than a major 
party. 

Mr. DOMINICK. It could be the Agra- 
rian Party or anything else, but the word 
“minor” party is specifically defined back 
in the page I referred to, and the contri- 
butions go only to major and minor par- 
ties. 

Mr. ALLEN. It takes 5 percent to make 
it such a minor party, and that is in the 
bottom line of page 14. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Let us assume that is 
the intent of the bill. I think it is badly 
worded, if I may say so, because it con- 
flicts with the provision the Senator from 
Colorado read before. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is the reason I put 
this amendment in. 

Mr. DOMINICK. It means whoever is 
running in a fourth party, for example, 
will not know whether he is entitled to a 
nickel until he is all the way through the 
election. So he has to proceed on full faith 
and credit, or whatever you want to call 
it, to try to get people to extend credit for 
television, radio, advertising, all the way 
through, hoping he can receive a little 
money, but knowing that unless he gets 
5 percent of the vote, he is not going to 
get any money from the Federal Treas- 
ury, and the people who are giving him 
full faith and credit are going to be left 
holding the bag. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is just one of the 
problems of a third party candidate. Also, 
he does not have to come under the pro- 
vision of this law. No rights are taken 
away from him. 

Mr. DOMINICK. It seems to me the 
Senator’s amendment is an improvement 
over what the bill provides. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. I agree. 

Mr. DOMINICE. But it seems to me 
the bill is lacking in this particular. We 
are killing off the opportunity for other 
people to come into the presidential race 
in honor of those who have been estab- 
lished, through a third party, for ex- 
ample. It seems to me that is unfair. 

It illustrates to me just one further 
thing that is wrong with this particular 
bill. 

Let me ask another question with re- 
spect to a problem. Over on page 12 of 
this bill it states that— 

In order to be eligible to receive any pay- 
ments the candidates of a major party— 


These are the Democrat and Republi- 
can Parties— 
shall certify to the Comptroller General, un- 
der penalty of perjury, that no contributions 
to defray qualified campaign expenses have 
been or will be accepted by such candidates 
or any of their authorized committees, except 
to the extent necessary to make up any defi- 
ciency in payments received out of the fund. 


Looking at that and the way it is 
worded, it means one cannot go out and 
get any contributions because he has to 
certify that this was not done before he 
is entitled to any public money. To avoid 
this problem, one would have to go out 
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and expend to the wildest extent and 
then he could certify, “I have not done 
anything. Everybody has loaned me 
these services from the very beginning, 
and I want the taxpayers to pay these 
bills. If I do not get enough, I want some- 
body else to pay it.” 

If one is a dead horse after an election, 
trying to get money to pay off political 
debts of a candidate who has not won is 
not a very easy thing to do. I imagine 
the Senator from Alabama will agree. 

So we have another problem with this 
bill, because if we do not do this or if 
a candidate goes out and gets contribu- 
tions, or if any of his committees do, the 
national committee, or anyone else, 
Democratic or Republican, the candidate 
certifies they have not done that except 
to the extent necessary. All I can say is 
that when it is done, it is perjury, and 
it is done by someone who is running for 
President of the United States. 

I frankly cannot understand the bill. 
I think the Senator from Alabama will 
have improved it, if his amendment is 
adopted, but he has not addressed him- 
self to these problems. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, it is most unfortunate 
that the Senator was not here when I 
made my statement explaining the 
amendment. I explained it thoroughly. 
I suggest he read the Recorp. I think he 
will find that everything he has said here 
is a misconception. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I have read the 
RECORD. 

Mr. PASTORE. Then the Senator did 
not read it correctly. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Perhaps not, but I 
can read legislation, and this is what the 
legislation says. 

Mr. PASTORE. As a matter of fact, the 
formula is very simple. As of April 15 we 
know how much money is in the fund. 
There is no question about that. The 
Democrats will choose their nominees in 
July of 1972. The Republicans will choose 
their nominees in August 1972. We will 
know just what is in the fund. So from 
the fund the candidate is entitled to $20 
million. If there is not enough in there, 
say only $10 million, the candidate will 
know he has to raise $10 million. If the 
money is in the fund, he does not have 
to raise anything, but if it is in the fund 
he cannot go out and raise the money 
privately, because that would be unjust 
enrichment. 

In the case of a minority party, we go 
back to the last election, because we 
have a track record. We have no track 
record in the case of a new candidate. 
Therefore, we have written into the law 
that 30 days thereafter he can get reim- 
bursement, according to the vote, pro- 
vided that, if he collects more than he is 
entitled to, he must return it to the con- 
tributors. And nothing would be fairer. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, which will never be re- 
turned. We are all practical. 

Mr. PASTORE. It has to be returned. 

Mr. SCOTT. What will we do to him if 
he does not? 

Mr. PASTORE. Send him to jail. It is 
in the law. 
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Mr. SCOTT. He will never be prose- 
cuted. 

Mr. PASTORE. It depends on who the 
Attorney General is. 

Mr. SCOTT. It depends on a lot more 
than that. We have never had an Attor- 
ney General who prosecutes that kind 
of thing. 

Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Alabama yield to me briefly? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. SCOTT. First, Mr President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Ken Davis 
be permitted the privilege of the floor 
during the debate on the campaign 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SCOTT. Second, this bill ought 
to be called the Campaign Spending 
Evasion Act. 

I yield some of my time to the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky (Mr. Cooper), if the 
Senator from Alabama will permit. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I would 
like to say that, within the scope of the 
proposed amendment of Senator Pastore, 
the amendment of the Senator from Ala- 
bama brings to it an element of fairness; 
but I agree wholly with the Senator from 
Colorado (Senator Dominick) that the 
Pastore amendment is unfair in its term 
to parties, candidates and the taxpayers. 

The Senator from Rhode Island was 
not on the floor a few minutes ago when 
I spoke. I would like to repeat, in some 
measure, what I said at that time. I do 
this with great respect for the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

I recall that the Senator from Rhode 
Island was the chief proponent, the chief 
architect, of the so-called election re- 
form bill. He debated it vigorously and 
earnestly on the floor, with the powerful 
argument that it would cure most of the 
abuses in the election process, and there 
are many. It was proposed during the 
debate that limitations be placed on indi- 
vidual contributors. 

I do not know whether the Senator 
from Rhode Island voted for that amend- 
ment. He can tell me. But it was argued, 
in that respect, that such a limitation 
could be unconstitutional; that a person 
has the right to express, through his con- 
tribution, his choice under the first 
amendment. 

The Senator from Alabama, Senator 
ALLEN as I recall, in the rules committee 
which had partial jurisdiction over the 
election reform bill, proposed that ex- 
penses be further limited to, as I recall, 
10 cents per eligible voter, for all other 
expenses—expenses other than advertis- 
ing in the news media. 

His amendment was defeated in com- 
mittee, and I do not believe he offered 
it upon the floor. 

Mr. ALLEN. It was offered on the fioor. 

Mr. COOPER. I had forgotten. 

Mr. ALLEN. And it got a respectable 


vote, but it was defeated. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 


ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield the Senator 2 addi- 
tional minutes of our time. 

Mr. COOPER. I voted against the 
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amendment because we had no informa- 
tion on such costs. Upon reflection, I 
think the amendment should have been 
adopted. It would have reduced the total 
cost of campaigns, which has gone far be- 
yond reason. 

Now, this amendment of the Senator 
from Rhode Island does not reduce the 
total cost of campaigning. If the system 
works, it would produce about $20 mil- 
lion for each of the major parties to 
spend. In fact, it would encourage them 
to spend $20 million. 

I read in the newspaper yesterday that 
the House of Representatives might ac- 
cept the Senate version of the Senator 
from Rhode Island’s Election Reform 
bill. Yet, in the face of that, he proposes 
this amendment, which would inordi- 
nately increase the cost of campaigns. I 
think it is wrong to vote to increase cam- 
paign spending. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on this point? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I want it understood 
that insofar as the bill as it passed the 
Senate was a limitation upon campaign 
expenditures, I would sincerely hope that 
the House would adopt the Senate bill, or 
do something similar that we could re- 
solve in conference. I think that is a 
must. 

I said yesterday, of course, that this 
amendment supplements that bill, and 
that bill supplements this measure. The 
Senator will recall that when the cam- 
paign expenditures bill was originally in- 
troduced, we did have an element of a 
credit and also an allowance, and the 
bill was sent to the Finance Committee 
of the Senate. It was also sent to the 
Rules Committee of the Senate, and also 
to the Commerce Committee. It was sent 
to the Commerce Committee because it 
included broadcasting, radio broadcast- 
ing and the other nonbroadcast media. 

The reason why we eliminated the fis- 
cal element of that bill, which was sent 
to three committees, was that at that 
time the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee (Mr. Lonc) brought out the fact 
that inasmuch as all financial matters 
must originate in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and not in the Senate, we 
did not have the authority or the juris- 
diction to work on it originally. So for 
that reason, to avoid a point of order, 
we deleted it from the bill. 

It was originally my intention that 
when a fiscal bill came before us that 
had originated in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, such as this, which we could 
amend, we would do something about this 
financing proposition we are talking 
about today. Insofar as the element of 
the checkoff is concerned, that is not a 
new thing at all. We did pass that 5 years 
ago in this body. It was also passed in 
the House of Representatives. It was nul- 
lified because of the expiration date. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I can- 
not yield to the Senator further, because 
it is not my time. 

Mr. PASTORE. No, on my time. 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield the Senator from 
nnode Island such time as he may re- 
quire. 
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Mr. PASTORE. I am answering the 
question of the Senator from Kentucky. 
As far as I am concerned, I want to see 
that bill on campaign expenditures 
passed. This measure was a first in the 
original bill. All it does is add the other 
two elements, an allowance and a credit, 
contained in the original bill introduced. 
These elements had to be deleted on the 
point of order. That is the only reason 
that happened. 

I quite agree with the Senator, if I 
may have his attention, that the time 
will come when there has to be an overall 
ceiling on all expenditures, and the Sen- 
ator from Alabama will remember that 
when I discussed it with him, I was not 
too sure but that maybe 10 cents would 
be a little bit too much. 

Frankly, I think the 10 cents overall, 
that is 10 cents additional over the 10 
cents we had in the bill, which would 
have brought it to 20 cents multiplied by 
the total of voters over the age of 18, 
would have brought it far out of bounds. 
This proposal provides 15 cents. 

I would hope, at some later date, we 
would have an overall expenditure ceil- 
ing, because I say frankly this whole busi- 
ness is getting out of hand. I have heard 
Senators declare they had to spend 
$400,000 or $500,000 on television time 
alone to win the office of U.S. Senator. 
I have heard that campaign expendi- 
tures for some Senators and Representa- 
tives have run into the millions of dol- 
lars. That is ridiculous, and I state very 
frankly, a lot of this money is wasted. 

It becomes a competitive thing. Be- 
cause your opponent spends a certain 
amount of money, you feel you have to 
spend it. If he puts up a billboard, you 
put a billboard up. If he sends out a 
pamphlet, you send out a pamphlet. 

I think if we set an overall ceiling, we 
will all be better off. To answer the Sen- 
ator’s question, I liked the bill we passed 
on a ceiling on expenditures, and I hope 
the House of Representatives will do the 
same. 

But this is a financing measure; this 
is not a bill to provide a ceiling. 

Mr. COOPER. This bill would provide 
more money for campaigns than ever 
previously known, and of course this 
money could be used for TV without any 
restrictions at all. 

I have been in seven campaigns for the 
Senate. I know how difficult it is to raise 
money. I have never been able to raise 
enough. We all say that, of course, 
whether we have or not. 

But if a candidate takes money from 
a labor union and wins then he must 
pass their representatives day after day 
in the corridors and when there is a bill 
up for a vote, he may be under some in- 
fluence. Or if a candidate takes money 
from the great rich contributors, whether 
it is true or not—and I believe it is 
not—they think you are in their pocket, 
and the public thinks you are in their 
pocket, or they think you are in the 
pocket of the labor unions, and this is 
awful. It is outrageous. 

Reforms must be enacted. 

But as I have previously stated, this 
bill is undemocratic. The Senator from 
Rhode Island characterizes it as demo- 
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cratic, but I want to repeat what I said 
a few minutes ago in that respect. 

It would take the money of the tax- 
payer, who may be a Republican or a 
Democrat, but gives him no choice. His 
money goes to the Republican Party, to 
the Democratic Party, to the Communist 
Party, and to the Governor Wallace 
party. The same is true whether you are 
a Republican or a Democrat. I say that 
is not democratic. That is one objection. 

I think I have had a good labor record. 
They have supported me sometimes, and 
sometimes they have not. But, of course, 
as the Senator knows, their members 
have their money taken in a checkoff, 
and sometimes their money is spent for 
things and candidates in which they do 
not believe. 

This bill does the same thing, And, 
of course, the Senator has left out those 
who do not pay any taxes at all, the 
young people and the old people who do 
not pay any taxes; therefore I say it is 
not democratic as to them. 

One can even question whether it is 
democratic as between the parties. It 
would freeze the Republican Party and 
the Democratic Party, and give them 
the money to continue to be the major 
parties. I hope they will be, myself, but 
is it fair? Does it afford full and free 
expression for the people? 

The Senator from Colorado raised a 
very fine point, about the effect of the 
bill on a new party. Because it is a new 
party, it may have more popular support 
at the particular time than, say, an- 
other so-called third party. I have read 
in the newspapers that our former col- 
league, whom I respect very much, ad- 
mire, and have great affection for, Eu- 
gene McCarthy, has said there may be 
a fourth party. On the Republican side, 
over in the House of Representatives, we 
have Representative MCCLOSKEY, who, 1 
believe, has suggested a third party. Iam 
against him with all my heart, but at 
least he has a right to run. 

Then parties would be left out under 
the amendment. 

The bill tells the candidates to keep 
an account of the money they have col- 
lected, and that it will be considered as 
loans from their contributors; then, if 
they are able to secure a certain percent- 
age of votes, they will be given money 
from the fund, and the loans from con- 
tributors will be repaid. But in the pro- 
visions of this bill you have denied them 
the same opportunity that you have de- 
nied other parties. 

Finally, we all know this: Every one 
of us has run many times. As I say, I 
have had the opportunity of running 
seven times for the Senate in 20 years. 
But it taught me something about cam- 
paigns. It taught me a great deal about 
the people and I am grateful to them. 
They vote for you if they believe in you. 
They contribute to you if they believe in 
you. 

Why should we force the people of the 
United States to contribute to a party in 
which they do not believe and to candi- 
dates in which they do not believe—and, 
in fact, to which they are totally op- 
posed? 

With all respect to the Senator from 
Rhode Island, as he does make a very 
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fine argument, I think it is implausible; 
it is fallacious. I do not know of a more 
undemocratic proposal upon the election 
process that has come before the Senate. 
I wish it were possible to defeat it. I do 
not think we can, because it is a party 
matter. But if I were the President of 
the United States and this bill came to 
me with this amendment in it, much as I 
want to get the economic and tax bills 
through, I would say that this amend- 
ment is so absolutely undemocratic be- 
tween major and minor parties, forcing 
individuals to contribute to candidates 
they do not believe in, ruling out the op- 
portunities of the young people, who may 
want to vote for Eugene McCarthy or 
for—what is the other fellow’s name? 

Mr. WEICKER. MCCLOSKEY. 

Mr. COOPER. McCLosKeY. Nothing 
personal, but I would not vote for him. I 
would rather vote for Eugene McCarthy. 
I am for President Nixon. But you deny 
other candidates an equal chance. I think 
it is awful; I think it is outrageous; I 
think it is undemocratic. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. GAMBRELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator. 

Mr. GAMBRELL, Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from West Virginia for 
the purpose of a unanimous-consent re- 
quest. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that Sen- 
ator BAKER’s aide, J. P. Jordan, may be 
permitted the privilege of the floor during 
the debate on this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Michigan has 14 
minutes, and the Senator from Alabama 
has 10 minutes. 

Mr. GAMBRELL. Mr. President, I rise 
to support the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Alabama, to state my reasons 
for supporting the amendment of the 
Senator from Rhode Island, and to an- 
swer to some extent statements which 
have been made by the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky. 

I do not consider this bill to be un- 
democratic. One of the most undemo- 
cratic things that is going on in elections 
in this country today is the proposition 
that, when some new candidate has the 
idea of running, the first thing you hear 
about him is that “He is unknown,” or 
“He does not have any money. How can 
he possibly win? Forget about him; he is 
an unknown. He cannot get up any 
money.” 

This bill guarantees that everybody 
who wants to run can step up on a plat- 
form and offer himself. If he exposes 
himself and people vote him down or if 
he exposes himself and receives no sup- 
port, he will be eliminated. 

The point of the proposed legislation 
is to give everyone an opportunity to at 
least get up on the platform, to eliminate 
the statement being made, as soon as he 
raises his hand, that he does not have a 
chance, that he is an unknown, or that 
he does not have a chance because he 
has no money on which to run. I think it 
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is most democratic that every citizen 
who is qualified to hold an office will have 
some opportunity to have sufficient fi- 
nancing to compete in one of these elec- 
tions, and I think that is the most dem- 
ocratic reform that possibly could be in- 
troduced into elections at all levels, not 
just the presidential elections. 

As has been said here, this is a start, 
and I hope this proposal can be pressed 
forward in all elections in this coun- 
try. 

I have had the experience of being a 
campaign treasurer in a campaign which 
was lost, and I know about campaign 
debts. I have been campaign treasurer 
in a campaign that has won, and I know 
how much easier it is to raise money 
when you are a winner than when you 
are a nobody. 

Mr. President, I support both of these 
amendments—the amendment of the 
Senator from Alabama to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 5 minutes? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
intend to vote against this amendment, 
although I recognize that, in the wisdom 
of the Senator from Rhode Island, he 
feels that this is right. I feel it is wrong, 
and I agree with everything that has been 
said here by the senior Senator from 
Kentucky. 

I recall that the last time we talked 
about this, there was a rather strong 
uprising in the country against it, 
for various reasons. One trouble is that 
a northerner might not want his money 
to go to support George Wallace. There 
will be many southerners who will not 
want their money to go to support a 
northerner. There will be people across 
the country who will not want to support 
an easterner or a westerner. There will 
be people who will not want to support a 
Democrat or a Republican. I think this 
is a very undemocratic way to get at this 
whole problem, if we see this as the only 
problem, which I do not. 

What we are saying here, in effect, is 
that everyone of us in this Chamber, the 
President in the White House, and every 
President we have had has been owned 
by various groups of people in this coun- 
try—corporations, labor unions, and so 
forth. I deny that, and I defend the occu- 
pants of the White House from any in- 
sinuation relative to that control. 

Mr. President, I know something about 
this financing. I do not think there is a 
person in this Chamber who has raised 
as much money as I have for political 
purposes during the last 25 years. I dis- 
like to try to count the millions of dol- 
lars it has amounted to. 

I have run for the office of President. I 
have seen the problems that come up in 
relation to spending money in a cam- 
paign. This bill, in my opinion, does not 
solve one of the major problems, although 
it supposedly does. I got into this subject 
one day when I was in the Senate before, 
in a discussion with Walter Reuther, 
when he appeared before our Select Com- 
mittee on Campaigning. 
| I proposed that every committee orga- 
[nized to support a candidate would have 
to receive the approval of the candidate; 
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and Mr. Reuther made a very wise ob- 
servation, in my opinion. He said: 

Senator, it is my constitutional right, free- 
dom of speech, freedom of association, to 
speak for and associate with the candidate 
of my choice. I have the right to support you. 
I will never do it, but I have the right to 
support you whether you want me to or not. 


This, Mr. President, is where we begin 
to get into trouble. It is all right to say 
that each person in this country can con- 
tribute $1 for the presidential campaign 
whether he wants to or not. But what is 
there to stop me from supporting the 
candidate of my choice, by forming a 
committee without his knowledge, with- 
out his having any way of knowing about 
my committee, and, under my constitu- 
tional rights and the constitutional rights 
of those associated with me, to spend 
that money, to buy television advertising 
that he knows nothing about, to buy 
radio advertising—and use it—which he 
knows nothing about, to spend it in any 
way I see fit? This bill supposedly tries to 
eliminate that, but there is no way, un- 
less we amend the Constitution, that I 
can be prevented, as an American citizen, 
from supporting the man of my choice 
with as much moncy as I care to use, up 
to the legal limit that each individual is 
allowed to spend to support the Presi- 
dency or a man running for Congress. 

We have pretty well eliminated the 
national committee here, but we have 
not eliminated the outside committees 
that are organized. 

To give some idea of the magnitude 
of the problem, I think that my cam- 
paign for the presidency cost those peo- 
ple backing me approximately $14 mil- 
lion. I will be the first to say that it was 
too much. I will be the first to admit 
that most campaigns waste more than 
half the money they raise and spend. 
But the total amount of money that I 
have heard was spent on my campaign 
was $25 million. I have no idea in the 
world where that other $9 million came 
from, who spent it, or what it was spent 
for. I think there are still dabs of that 
money lying around the country. I would 
like to get my hands on it. This bill may 
purport to end the practice, but it will 
not do so. It will not end the practice 
of an individual’s obtaining money he 
wants to, whether it is $1 or $1,000. 

We have heard remarks in this Cham- 
ber during the past few days about the 
problem the Democrats are having in 
raising money. I remind my friends on 
the other side of the aisle that there 
have been only two Republican Presi- 
dents in the past 35 years. We went 
through some lean and hungry years 
when we could not raise any money. It 
is not an easy thing to do today. 

I recall the days of President Kennedy 
and President Johnson and their thou- 
sand dollar clubs. I see nothing wrong 
with that. At that time, the Democratic 
National Committee was in the black 
but now it is in the red. The Republican 
National Committee will probably be in 
the same way if it ever loses the White 
House. 

Mr. President, before I go on to an- 
other point, to get back to my comments 
about my own campaign, we received 
contributions from 1,300,000 people, the 
largest one of which was $500. 
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I am not saying we did not get larger 
contributions than that because we did, 
but 1,300,000 people sent in checks for 
less than $500, and a great majority of 
them were for less than $10. That was 
for the only presidential campaign in 
my life. We finished that campaign in 
the black. I left the Republican National 
Committee with over $1 million. If I can 
do that, anyone can do it. 

Mr. President, what is there to prevent 
a candidate who is a wealthy man from 
spending his own money on himself in 
a way that cannot be reported? 

These are not men who sought the 
office of the President but there were two 
men running in the primaries for Gover- 
nor of Texas who spent over $200,000 
apiece out of their own pockets. 

A candidate seeking a congressional 
seat in Virginia spent $77,000 out of his 
own pocket. 

How are we going to control that? 

I know he is supposed to report it, but 
suppose he does not? Suppose his brother 
buys some time on television and the 
candidate says, “I did not know my 
brother was spending money that way.” 
There is no way we can prevent that. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield on that point, 
on my time? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield 

Mr. PASTORE. That is covered by S. 
382. I keep repeating that. What we are 
trying to do is to characterize this par- 
ticular bill as complementary legislation 
on campaign expenditures and campaign 
financing. This is the financing part. We 
have already passed the other bill and 
I am hopeful that the House will pass 
the same bill and it will become law. 
JOHN Conyers, Representative from 
Michigan, made a statement today on 
that very bill and I think the time has 
come to put a ceiling on it. 

On the proposition the Senator is talk- 
ing about, we took care of that 3 months 
ago when we passed S. 382. I would hope 
the House would pass it. I would admit 
that this bill does not cure that part. But 
we have already taken care of that. Hope- 
fully, that bill will pass in the House 
and the President will sign it and the 
two together will give us a complete 
package. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Because I did not 
vote for the other bill and because this 
is probably the only chance I will have 
to make my comments on the whole sub- 
ject, Iam probably abusing the Senator’s 
ears and the floor by a discussion of 
another bill, to some extent, in this bill. 
But we get to the point, the important 
question of the matter of cash and I 
would like to have one-hundredth of 
what was sent in all the campaigns that 
comes to you in an envelope saying, “Meet 
Joe in a white shirt at so and so aviation 
company and he will give you a brown 
envelope.” No names are mentioned. 
There might be $50,000 in that brown 
envelope. Do we report it? We cannot re- 
port it because we do not know where it 
came from. No one will believe us—— 

Mr. PASTORE. You should not even 
take it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Oh, I take it. If 
you are a Democrat in a Republican 
State, you take most anything. 

The point I was trying to make before, 
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on which I agree with the Senator from 
Kentucky, is that this is not only un- 
democratic because of the points he made 
but it is undemocratic in that we are, 
in effect, denying constitutional rights to 
people, not necessarily under this amend- 
ment, but under the whole concept that 
we are playing with here. 

T have heard on this floor the names of 
a number of prominent Republicans. Ido 
not want to bore the Senate but I want to 
read—here is one name—I think he is a 
Republican—Henry Ford, II—I always 
thought he was a Republican, at least— 
he gave $30,000 to the Democratic Com- 
mittee last year. Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Allen of New York gave $56,000. Mr. and 
Mrs. Daniel J. Bernstein gave $110,000. 
Mrs. June Degnan of California gave 
$60,000. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this list of contributors to 
the Democratic Party or its candidates 
in 1968 printed in the RECORD, a short 
statement on candidates who gave to 
their own campaigns, and a news release 
from the Americans for Constitutional 
Action of August 19, 1971. 

There being no objection, the ma- 
terial was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

The following list gave in excess of 
$30,000 to the Democratic party or its can- 
didates in 1968. The asterisk (*) indicates 
that some or all of the information on the 
given amount was received from interviews 
or special lists, rather than from official 
campaign fund reports. A number of these 
people have also given modest amounts to 
the Republican Party or its candidates. 

The information below, other than job 
descriptions, comes from Financing the 1968 
Election by Herbert E. Alexander. Mr. Al- 
exander is Director of the Citizen's Research 
Foundation and is considered one of the 
foremost authorities on campaign financing. 


1968 CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. and Mrs, Herbert Allen, New York, 
New York; $56,000; Partner, Allen & Co. 

*Mr. and Mrs. Lester Avnet, New York, 
New York; $49,672. 

*Mr. and Mrs. Robert 8S. Benjamin, New 
York, New York; $32,000; Chairman, United 
Artists. 

*Mr. and Mrs. Daniel J. Bernstein, Scars- 
dale, New York; $110,236; Investment 
Banker. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Brandt, New York, 
New York; $45,000; Motion Picture Theatre 
Owner, Trans Lux, Corp. 

*Chester Carlson, Pittsford, New York; 
$30,700. 

*Elisworth T. Carrington, New York, New 
York; $106,000+-; Investment Banker. 

*Blair Clark, New York, New York; 
$75,000+-; Clark Thread Heir. 

*Dr. Manfred Clynes, Palisades, New York; 
$30,000. 

*Bernard Cornfield, $30,000; Pres (Ex) of 
LOS. 

Norman Cousins, New York, New York; 
$57,000; Former Editor, Saturday Review. 

*Mrs. June Degnan, California; $60,000. 

*Robert W. Dowling, New York, New York; 
$102,754+; Chairman, City Investing. Di- 
rector, United Artists. 

*Mr. and Mrs. Jack J. Dreyfus, Jr., New 
York, New York; $169,000+; Dreyfus Fund. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Factor, Hollywood, 
California; $102,500. 

*Martin Fife, New York, New York; 
$72,000; Fife Industries. 

Henry Ford, TI, Grosse Point, Michigan; 
$30,000; Chairman, Ford Motors. 

*Robert Gimbell, New York, New York; 
$50,250+-; Saks Fifth Ave. Corp. 
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Raymond R. Guest, King George, Va., 
$36,000. 

Mrs. Doris Lanier, Bal Harbor, Florida; 
$50,000; Principal Stockholder, Washington 
Scientific Industries. 

Mrs. Albert D. Lasker, New York, New York; 
$69,400. 

*Larry Lawrence, New York, New York; 
$30,000. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard S. Levin, New York, 
New York; $30,000. 

Honorable Frederick Mann, New York, 
New York; $35,500. 

*Allan Miller, Boca Raton, Florida; $108,- 
000. 
*Stewart Mott, New York, New York; $255,- 
500+; G.M. Stockholder. 

*Martin Peretz, Cambridge, Mass.; $144,- 
400+; Prof. Harvard. Wife member of Singer 
Sewing Machine family. 

*Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Rubin, New York, 
New York; $76,000; retired Exec. Faberge. 

Mr, and Mrs. Roger L. Stevens, Washington, 
D.C.; $30,000; Pres. Kennedy Center. 

*Martin Stone, Los Angeles, Calif.; $40,000; 
Chairman, Monogram Pictures. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lew Wasserman, Beverly Hills, 
California; $54,096; MCA, Inc. 

In 1968 the following candidates gave to 
their own campaigns: 
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Dolph Briscoe, Governor of Texas (Pri- 
mary), $460,000. 

David B. Kinney, 10th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Virginia, $77,000. 

Edward Whittenburg, Governor of Texas 
(Primary) , $200,000. 

{Americans for Constitutional Action, Press 
Release, Aug. 19, 1971] 
Tie-In Wrru Separate ACA STUDY 

Organized labor, working through 44 
known labor political organizations, con- 
tributed substantially more than $4,000,000 
to candidates for the U.S. Senate, the U.S. 
House of Representatives and governorships 
during the 1969-1970 period culminating in 
the 1970 elections according to an analysis 
released last night by Americans for Con- 
stitutional Action (ACA), the national con- 
servative political action committee. 

This analysis was based on figures filed in 
part by the unions themselves or by candi- 
dates with various governmental agencies— 
the Clerk of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, the Secretary of the U.S. Senate and 
various state and county agencies which re- 
quire disclosure of campaign contributions 
and which were available for review. 

According to Mr. Charles A. McManus, ACA 
national President of this non-partisan 
group, “the contributions actually totaled 
$4,297,297.04, including $1,767,044.73 Yor 
candidates to the Senate, $1,521,939.92 for 
House candidates and $1,008,312.39 for 
Gubernatorial candidates.” 

Democratic candidates in the three cate- 
gories received the lion’s share of contribu- 
tions, the Democratic total being $4,153,- 
746.52 as against the total for Republicans of 
$143,550.52. 

The breakdown follows: 


$1, 718, 744. 73 
1, 439, 189. 40 
995, 812.39 


Representatives 
Governors 


Subtotal 
Republicans: 
Senators 
Representatives 
Governors 


4, 153,746. 52 


48, 300. 00 
82,750. 52 
12, 500. 00 


143, 550. 52 


Subtotal 


Grand Total 4,297, 297. 04 


Mr. McManus stressed that these figures 
represent only 44 identifiable labor political 
action committees, and that there unques- 
tionably were a number of other such labor 
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organizations involved. The totals, of course, 
do not refiect labor’s actual contribution 
represented by overhead costs, voter regis- 
tration and voter vote drives, manpower, 
educational programs, etc. 

He stated, “inasmuch as organized labor 
is not required to report such additional 
expenditures, no total figure as to the union’s 
overall financial participation for these na- 


tional and state offices are available to the 
public.” 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HOLLINGs). The Senator from Alabama 
is recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, if I heard 
correctly, I wish to differ somewhat with 
my good friend from Arizona when he 
says that northerners would not want to 
vote for George Wallace. 

_ Well, I have the 1968 presidential elec- 
tion results in my hand and they show 
that in Illinois, for instance, 390,000 
northerners voted for George Wallace 
for President. In Michigan, 331,000 
northerners voted for George Wallace 
for President. In the great State of New 
York, 358,000 northerners voted for 
George Wallace for President, and 378,- 
000 northerners voted for George Wallace 
for President in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. President, the point was made on 
yesterday by opponents of the Pastore 
amendment, that it would freeze in the 
two major parties as the only vehicles or 
instruments whereby the people can ex- 
press themselves at the polls, and that 
it would discourage formation of minor 
parties—a third party or a fourth party. 

That is not correct if the amendment 
that I have submitted is adopted, be- 
cause that would give a third-party can- 
didate the credit for all of the votes that 
were cast for him under any ticket or 
label. 

Where is the equity or the fairness in 
saying that under one label, the can- 
didate received a certain number of votes 
and they will be used in computing this 
formula, but this 1 million or 2 million 
or 3 million that may have voted for that 
candidate under a different label, we 
will disregard those? 

All this amendment does is to com- 
bine the vote that the presidential can- 
didate received on all tickets or under 
all labels, that were voting for this can- 
didate or in the future will vote for a 
candidate of a minor party. Why rule 
all those out and say, “We will not count 
you but will count only those under a 
particular label”? 

Mr. President, they say that the Pas- 
tore amendment is not democratic. The 
distinguished Senator from Colorado 
stated that the amendment submitted by 
the junior Senator from Alabama, in his 
judgment, is an improvement over the 
Pastore amendment as submitted, that it 
did make for a better bill. 

I hope that he will see fit to support 
the pending amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
final 1968 presidential election results as 
contained in the 1969 Congressional 
Quarterly Almanac. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 
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POLITICAL REPORT—FINAL 1968 PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION RESULTS BASED ON COMPLETE VOTE TOTALS REPORTED TO CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY BY THE GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIR 


INSTITUTE 
{Total popular vote cast: 73,211,562] 


{O—Democrat, |—Independent, Al—American Independent, AP—American Party, W—Wallace Electors, CPK—Conservative Party of Kansas, |A—Independent American, CP—Courage Party] 


Total popular vote 
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Maryland... __ 
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Mississippi. 
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New Jersey...._- 
New Mexico 


North Carolina. 
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Pennsylvania.. 
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Washington. 

West Virginia 
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District of Columbia... ._- 


Humphrey 
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1 Alabama—Humphrey total is a combination of National Democratic (54,144) and Independent 
Democratic (142,435) votes; the AIP Wallace vote was cast as Democratic in this State. 
Nixon, Humphrey, and Wallace vote each increased by amendment in early canvass 


t? Arkansas 
in Jefferson County. 


3 New York—Humphrey total includes 311,622 votes as Liberal candidate. 


Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, refer- 
ence was made by the distinguished ma- 
jority leader to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Vermont and the fact that 
$17.09 was spent on his campaign, and 
the prior one that cost $16.09. Yet here 
he sits in the Senate Chamber, repre- 
senting the great State of Vermont. 

I am sure that his opponents spent a 
good deal more money than that, but 
the State of Vermont sent him here be- 
cause of his stands on the issues, because 
of his integrity, because of his character. 
That is why he is there, not because of 
money. 

Do my friends on the Democratic side 
of the aisle think they do not occupy the 
White House today because they did not 
have enough money to get there? The 
answer to that question is very simple. 
They do not occupy the White House 
today because they engaged our country 


omitted in original report. 


national total. 


in a rather unpopular war in Vietnam. 
That was the reason for the Democratic 
defeat in 1968. 

If we make the same kind of mistakes 
on this side of the aisle, we are not going 
to be in the White House come 1972. 

It has nothing to do with money. Yet 
the Senators on the other side of the 
aisle have equated the intelligence of 
this Nation with money rather than to 
quality of issues or quality of perform- 
ance. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama was 
brought up in the discussion yesterday 
to the extent that when he was talking 
about the funds that would be available, 
he was talking about a particular nomi- 
nee and that consequently, because the 
present Governor of Alabama really ran 
under eight different party labels, that 
would cause a very serious problem. 

Frankly, I think the Senator’s amend- 
ment clarifies the situation to a great ex- 
tent. 


41 North Carolina Republican elector cast his vote for Wallace. 
+ Virginia —Waliace vote increased by 1,561 over State canvass for vote in Shenandoah County 


å Because of Humphrey's 3d-place finish in the South, plurality column doas not add up to 


The only point that I would like to 
make is that I still think in reference to 
the entire matter under discussion that 
the inequity still lies, that the minor 
party receives the funds based upon the 
number of people who voted for that mi- 
nor party 4 years ago. And as a re- 
sult, that minor party would receive $6.8 
million—as, I think, was pointed out in 
the press—and the two major parties 
would receive $20 million. 

I repeat the statement made by the 
Senator from Rhode Island when he 
said in response to the Senator from 
Kentucky: 

How can a man with $5 million beat a 
man with $20 million? That is why we have 
the bill and that is why the bill provides 
equity. 


I will support the amendment of the 
Senator from Alabama. 

However, the equity is not there be- 
cause how can a men with $6.8 million 
beat two major party candidates having 
$20 million apiece? I believe the answer 
is that it will be rather difficult. 

Mr. ALLEN. It is possible that he will 
not succeed. 
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Mr. COOK. It is possible that he will 
not succeed. I think that there is some- 
thing else rather important in the bill, 
and we should probably correct it before 
we move along. Perhaps the Senator from 
Alabama might take a look at it. 

Let us suppose the two major parties 
might always maintain the particular 
percentage that would allow them to be 
major. However, suppose that one of the 
majors goes below 25 percent. It then be- 
comes a minor and goes in a different 
category. We will then have one major 
party in the United States that picks up 
its marbles in advance, based upon a 
sworn statement submitted to the Comp- 
troller General of the United States. But 
the other party might not be able to do 
that. 

This is one amendment that I think 
clarifies the situation. I hope that we can 
have more, 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I thank ths 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the party is 
dealt with even more favorably than the 
Senator from Kentucky seems to think, 
because the minor party would be as- 
sured of the amount of money that is 
indicated, if that is the legislative intent. 
In addition, the minor party candidate 
could accept private contributions. So, 
he could seek some private contributions 
so that he could have more money than 
the $6 million. 

Mr. ALLEN. He could go up to a cer- 
tain amount—the total to be received by 
a major candidate. 

Mr. LONG. He would be subject to a 
limitation. He could not accept any more 
money than would be available to a ma- 
jor party. So, if a party had $25 contri- 
butions available and $50 contributions 
and they wanted to make available $5 
million or $6 million or up to $13 million 
more, he could accept those contribu- 
tions. 

That would thereby with the private 
contributions give him the same oppor- 
tunity to be heard as one of the major 
candidates. And even if one of the major 
parties should fall off so badly at some 
time in the future that it became a minor 
party—and it has been a long time; in 
fact, I cannot recall in recent history 
back to the Civil War when one of the 
two major parties got clobbered that 
badly in a general election—in that case, 
if one of the major parties were to be- 
come a minor party, it could then solicit 
private contributions to bring up its fund 
so that it would be given a better chance 
to be heard. 

Mr. ALLEN. It is likely that, if that 
should happen, the minor party might 
become a major party, and we would then 
still have two major parties. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, did the Sen- 
ator from Alabama by that say that the 
major parties can be sanctified in the 
fact that they do not have to go out and 
seek those contributions, but the minor 
party has to grovel for those contribu- 
tions, as he put it yesterday? 

Mr. ALLEN. I would say the bill treats 
the minor party candidates most favor- 
ably. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOK. My time has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHILES). All time having expired, the 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama. On 
this question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HANSEN. I have a live pair with 
the junior Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
GRIFFIN). Were he present, he would vote 
“nay.” If I were at liberty to vote, I would 
vote “yea.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. BayH), the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr, GRAVEL), the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Harris), the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), and the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. SCOTT. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Ohio (Mr. SaxBe) is absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Muwnot) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Michigan (Mr. Grir- 
FIN) and the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Case) are necessarily absent. 

The pair of the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. GRIFFIN) has been previously an- 
nounced. 

The result was announced—yeas 63, 
nays 27, as follows: 

[No. 356 Leg.] 

YEAS—63 
Ellender 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Fulbright 
Gambrell 
Gurney 
Hart 
Hollings 


Allen 
Anderson 
Baker 
Bennett 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Brock 
Buckley 
Burdick 


Metcaif 
Mondale 


Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stennis 


Jordan, N.C. 
Kennedy 
Leng 
Magnuson 
Mansfield Symington 
McClellan Talmadge 
cGee Thurmond 
McGovern Tunney 
McIntyre Williams 


NAYS—27 


Goldwater 
Hatfield 
Hruska 
Bellmon Javits Stafford 
Boggs Jordan,Idaho Stevens 

Brooke Taft 

Cottcn Tower 

Curtis Weicker 

Fong Young 
PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Hansen, for. 


NOT VOTING—9 
Griffin Mundt 
Harris Saxbe 
Hartke Stevenson 
So Mr. ALLEN’s amendment to Mr. 
Pastore’s amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. DOMINICKE. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask the 
clerk to state it. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read. 


Easiland 


Aiken 
Allott 
Beall 


Percy 
Schweiker 
Scott 


Bayh 
Case 
Gravel 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 3, line 9, beginning with the 
comma following the word “Federal”, strike 
through the word “caucus”, line 12, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: “or State 
elective public office in any primary, gen- 
eral or special election, or in any National 
or State convention.” 

On page 3, line 20, strike the comma fol- 
lowing the word “Federal”, and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “or”. 

On page 3, line 21, beginning with the 
comma following the word “State”, strike 
through the word “local”. 

On page 4, line 10, strike the comma fol- 
lowing the word “Federal”, and insert in 
lieu thereof the word “or”. 

On page 4, line 10, beginning with the 
comma following the word “State”, strike 
through the word “local”. 

On page 6, line 5, following the word 
“State”, strike the words “and Local”. 

On page 5, line 6, following the word “Co- 
lumbia”, strike through the word “State”, 
line 9. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, this 
particular amendment deals with title IX 
of the Pastore amendment, as opposed to 
title X, which we have been considering 
before, and it makes technical changes 
on pages 3, 4, and 5, for the purpose— 
and I say this with real conviction—of 
not providing Federal funding for local 
candidates. It maintains the right of a 
tax credit or it maintains the right of a 
deduction for a State or Federal election, 
but it cuts it out insofar as local elec- 
tions are concerned. 

Let me, if I may—and in so doing I 
yield myself 10 minutes—give my col- 
leagues some idea why I am offering the 
amendment. When we get into a political 
subdivision or local election, we are talk- 
ing about school board members, mem- 
bers of a water board, one who is trying 
to take over a precinct chairman’s posi- 
tion. We are talking about, in one single 
word, officers who are essentially local 
in nature. If we maintain the bill as it 
is, we are in effect saying that we are 
going to have Federal funding of every 
local election there is in the country. It 
does not seem to me to be proper to do 
that. What we are really saying in the 
countryside as a whole is that, the more 
we can get people to run for local office, 
the better our local governments will be, 
but in almost every case there is very lit- 
tie money involved in the process of run- 
ning for local office. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOMINICKE. Mr. President, let me 
just take some examples, if I may. Under 
the bill as it is written, as I see it at the 
moment—and if I am wrong I hope 
someone will correct me—a person is 
entitled to take up to a $25 Federal in- 
come tax credit on contributions that 
he or she may make to any local can- 
didate. A $25 income tax credit, no mat- 
ter how one slices it, in terms of revenue 
to the Federal Government means a 
pretty substantial amount of money. As 
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I have said on many occasions, it 
amounts to a gift which is far bigger 
than the $25 which will be accruing to 
the benefit of the person. It also means 
that wealthier people who have the 
money will be the ones who will be 
choosing the local candidates, because 
they will be the ones who will be pour- 
ing the money in, 

I do not know how it is in other States, 
but in our area of the world, most of 
the local candidates, whether they run 
for a water board or for the city council 
or for a trusteeship, do it as the Senator 
from Florida, who is now in the Chair 
(Mr. CuILEs), did it recently—on their 
feet. They do it by going out and meet- 
ing people. 

I do not see why we should not main- 
tain that idea as far as local candidates 
are concerned. When one starts running 
for State office, whether it be Secretary 
of State or the State legislature, or what- 
ever it may be in that statewide office, 
he gets into a little expense, because 
in any geographically large State he has 
to get some radio and television time, 
and, if through no other way, put out 
brochures to let the people know who 
he is. So he does hope to get some cam- 
paign expenses. I ran for the State leg- 
islature in 1954, 1956, and 1958, I had 
no campaign contributions, One man 
gave me $20 to run. That was only be- 
cause I met him on the street. He did 
not even live in my district. He said, 
“You are doing a pretty job. Here is 
some money for your campaign.” The 
rest of the expense I funded myself, 
which was not very much. However, this 
is not true in Texas and other States, 
where quite a bit of money goes into 
campaigns for State office. This is not 
true in terms of local elections. 

So theoretically, under the bill as it is 
now written, someone who decides that 
he wants to get a lot of tax credit for 
himself and thereby reduce his tax lia- 
bility could start giving money to one 
local candidate after another in fairly 
small amounts, and say, “I have given 
z number of dollars to this candidate, 
and xz number of dollars to this candi- 
date.” I do not see anything in the bill 
which does not permit him—in fact, I 
think it does permit him—to take a tax 
credit for every single candidate he con- 
tributes to so he can knock down his tax 
liability almost immediately by follow- 
ing that procedure. 

It is also possible in precinct caucuses. 
One is permitted to count contributions 
to precinct caucuses under the bill as it 
is written. In that instance a husband 
and wife could decide that the wife gives 
the husband money, or vice versa, to run 
for office, even though they do not fol- 
low up at all. 

This particular bill applies to primary 
elections, special elections, and general 
elections, and to local precinct caucuses 
and conventions, as well as it does to 
State and Federal. 

It is for that reason that it seems to 
me we ought to make some changes, and 
not just proliferate and increase the cen- 
tralization of government to the point 
where we try to get the Federal Govern- 
ment to take care of every single ex- 
pense one may have in the political 
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field. I say this with some experience in 
the field, having been in State politics as 
well as in national politics. 

The specific changes I have proposed 
can be found on pages 3, 4, and 5. What 
I do is simply provide that— 

The term “political contribution” means 
a contribution or gift of money to an in- 
dividual who is a candidate for nomination 
or election to any Federal or state elective 
public office in any primary, general or spe- 
cial election, or in any national or state 
convention. 


It just eliminates the word “local.” 

Then, as far. as the committees are 
concerned, I say the same thing with re- 
spect to the committees down on page 3, 
and then, on page 4, I have left in sub- 
section (E), which refers to a local com- 
mittee, because if the amendment is 
adopted, you can still give contributions 
to a local committee, but that local com- 
mittee can only give it to a State or Fed- 
eral nominee, or a person seeking the 
nomination. Therefore, we left that in. 

I do not really think this is terribly 
difficult to understand, and I do think 
it is important, so that we do not con- 
tinue to proliferate all the tax credits 
and deductions which we now have in 
our Federal income tax system. 

Having said that, I am happy to re- 
serve the remainder of my time, unless 
someone else wishes to speak on it at 
this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore) has 
asked me to manage his time in his tem- 
porary absence. 

It is the feeling of Senator PASTORE, 
and it is also my feeling, that this mat- 
ter could be handled either way. You 
could limit it to only Federal candidates, 
or Federal and State candidates, and you 
could do that with considerable logic, as 
the Senator suggests, or you could per- 
mit the taxpayer to take advantage of 
his $100 deduction to contribute wher- 
ever he feels the contribution would 
most serve the interests of good govern- 
ment or his own personal interests. If he 
thought that a campaign for sheriff was 
where he could spend his money most 
effectively to advance the cause, he could 
make his contribution to the candidate 
for sheriff. It might be that that would 
be the most important single election, as 
far as his interests were concerned, or 
the most important election might be a 
race for the school board. Perhaps his 
brother might be running for the school 
board. As much as he might be con- 
cerned about the outcome of the presi- 
dential election, the school board elec- 
tion would be the most important elec- 
tion as far as he was concerned. It might 
be his wife running for the school board; 
for him, that would be the most impor- 
tant election in many years. 

As I understand the Pastore amend- 
ment with regard to the $100 deduction, 
it is based on the theory that the tax- 
payer would have the privilege of claim- 
ing a deduction made for up to $100 of 
campaign contributions for whatever 
election or to whatever candidate he 
thought would be most desirable. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. LONG, I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Does the Senator 
not feel that if it is in the public in- 
terest, by way of either a tax deduction 
or a tax credit for campaign contribu- 
tions to aid candidates for Federal office, 
it is equally important and in the public 
interest to aid candidates for Governor 
of a State, or as attorney general of the 
State, or county school superintendent, 
or county sheriff, or mayor of a munici- 
Pality? 

Mr. LONG. That makes good sense. 

Mr. TALMADGE. To follow any other 
course would, in effect, amount to in- 
vidious discrimination against State, 
Sarid or local officeseekers, would it 
not? 

Mr. LONG. The Senator is correct. The 
theory of this provision is that the tax- 
payer has the right to make a political 
contribution where he thinks it should 
be made, and it might seem to the tax- 
payer that it is far more important to 
contribute to a candidate for mayor, Goy- 
ernor, or attorney general, It might be 
that he might feel, for example, in a par- 
ticular State, that the No. 1 problem in 
government, from his point of view, was 
the fact that they did not have a good 
attorney general in the State, to ferret 
out corruption and assist the district at- 
torneys, or do the job for them they 
would not do for themselves. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Does he not think 
there would be severe criticism leveled 
against the Congress of the United States 
if we were to pass a measure of this kind 
extending a particular benefit or privilege 
to candidates for the Senate or the 
House of Representatives, but denying 
the same benefit or privilege to candi- 
dates for State, county, municipal, or lo- 
cal office? 

Mr. LONG. I think we could explain 
it, but I think we would have to do a lot 
of explaining to make our constituents 
understand. I can understand how it can 
be defended, but I think we would have 
to do quite a bit of explaining, especially 
every time we appeared before the League 
of Women Voters or some other group 
which had a nonpartisan interest in good 
government, why we wanted to grant a 
tax advantage for a person to contribute 
to a Federal election but not to a State 
or local election. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Will the Senator 
yield for a brief comment? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. TALMADGE. It is my belief that 
this particular provision is in the na- 
tional interest. It will enable a candidate 
for political office to attempt to solicit 
and collect a maximum number of small 
and modest contributions, and will free 
that particular candidate from the se- 
vere problem of trying to solicit and col- 
lect large contributions from big busi- 
ness, big labor, or someone who may have 
a political ax to grind. 

All of us know that with the advent 
of television, and particularly with in- 
fiation, campaigns are now enormously 
expensive. It is reported that in many 
States a candidate for Governor must 
spend millions of dollars, and in many 
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States a candidate for the U.S. Senate 
must spend millions of dollars. 

Where is that money to be obtained? 
Either from big business, big labor, or 
some other special interest that may 
have some political ax to grind. I think 
it is in the national interest to try to 
create an atmosphere and a tax policy 
where the average citizen, whether he 
be the butcher, the baker, or the can- 
dlestick maker, will be encouraged to 
make modest contributions to aid a can- 
didate of his choice for any office, wheth- 
er that office be local, municipal, county, 
State, or national. 

I do not think we can make that a pol- 
icy for national offices, and deny it as a 
policy for State offices. I do not think we 
can make it a policy for national offices 
and deny it as a policy for county offices 
or municipal offices or local offices. If it 
is fair for one, it should be fair for all, 
and it should be all-inclusive. 

There is ample protection here, be- 
cause every taxpayer is entitled to only 
one credit or one deduction, as the case 
may be, for his political contributions in 
any particular tax year, and that par- 
ticular taxpayer can make a choice of the 
candidates and election that interest him 
most. 

He may think, “We have a corrupt 
sheriff, and we want to kick that corrupt 
sheriff out,” and if that is the case, he 
and the other people of that particular 
county can join together, under this tax 
policy, and make up a fund of modest 
contributions to kick out that corrupt 
sheriff. The same thing may be true of 
any other local official, State official, or 
Federal official. 

I think it is a good policy, and I think 
the amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado is wrong, 
because if it is a good policy for national 
candidates, it ought to be a good policy 
for every candidate. 

I thank my distinguished chairman for 
yielding. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I appreciate 
the statement of the Senator from Geor- 
gia. The Senator, down through the 
years, as far as I can determine, has 
been the principal sponsor of the thought 
that we ought to have a $100 tax deduc- 
tion or a tax credit for every citizen, 
no matter what election he wanted to 
contribute to, whether it be State or Fed- 
eral. 

One of the problems, Mr. President, is 
that to grant a deduction or a tax credit 
for a contribution to a Federal election 
and not to a State election would seem 
to imply that we suggest one should 
think it proper to contribute to the out- 
come of a Federal election but not proper 
to contribute to the outcome of a State 
election; and, of course, no one intends 
to suggest that. Or it would tend to sug- 
gest that, it is a higher cause to con- 
tribute to a Federal election than a State 
election, and we do not wish to suggest 
that, because local government is every 
bit as important as National Govern- 
ment, if the people of this land are not 
to be ruled by those who would do so 
without their consent. 

So, while I am sure it can be argued 
that if we can clean up the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the States ought to have the 
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burden of cleaning up State government, 
as a practical matter, it is the Federal 
Government that collects these vast 
amounts of money in income taxes. 

If this approach is to be used to help 
finance government through small con- 
tributions of individual taxpayers, then 
it would seem to me that it is better to let 
them contribute to all. I think that this 
will be a good bill either with the Dom- 
inick amendment or without it; but Iam 
constrained to the view that the tax- 
payers would understand better our pur- 
pose and approve of it more completely 
if we proceeded as suggested by the sen- 
ior Senator from Georgia, rather than 
limiting this matter to Federal elections. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. COOK. This gives me serious prob- 
lems, if it says what I think it says, and 
I would like it cleared up. 

Last year, during the debate on this 
bill, when we were discussing the ability 
to have a tax deductible credit and a 
credit to make a campaign contribution, 
it was limited specifically to candidates 
for Federal offices. I argued vehemently 
then that it was wrong, that it was un- 
fair, and why would you deny a candidate 
for mayor or a candidate for Governor 
or a candidate for sheriff, or whatever 
the case might be, the right to fit within 
the same category? Is this the essence of 
what the Senator from Colorado is 
doing? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am saying that you 
can contribute to any primary, special, or 
general election for Federal or State 
office, but not for the local office. I have 
to make that clear. 

The reason is that we are talking about 
primaries and even talking about local 
caucuses and conventions. So in a caucus, 
under this, you could theoretically con- 
tribute z number of dollars to your wife 
to run for the caucus; she puts her name 
up; and you have a deduction, and she 
does not even run, This is the problem of 
this bill as it is now. 

It seems to me that we are saying that 
everybody in a high income tax level who 
has enough money to give away $100, 
can get a tax deduction for every Tom, 
Dick, Harry, or Jane who wants to run 
for office. They do not have to run. They 
say they are a candidate and sit on their 
front porch for the rest of the time, and 
this gives them an income tax deduc- 
tion. I do not think it is right to have it 
that way. 

Mr. COOK. I thank the Senator. 

I must confess that I am still rather 
concerned about the fact that I can see 
the Senator’s point perfectly on local 
conventions and caucuses. I think the 
person ought to be a bona fide candidate, 
and I think he ought to be a qualified 
candidate under the State law and ought 
to be a filed candidate for office. But I 
do have problems with the fact that we 
get to the State level and we say, for ex- 
ample, that a mayor, a judge, or a mag- 
istrate who is a bona fide filed candi- 
date under the laws of my State—or 
any other State—should not be given the 
right to solicit funds and have a portion 
of those funds from the contributor con- 
stitute a deduction by the contributor. 
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I have had problems with the words 
“local convention and caucus” ever 
since we read the amendment. I think 
that perhaps this goes too far. 

I am wondering if there is some way 
the Senator might amend the amend- 
ment to include bona fide candidates or 
bona fide filed candidates so that we 
cannot discriminate against a group who 
I feel should not be discriminated 
against. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I will say this to the 
Senator from Connecticut: What I am 
trying to do here is simply to have some 
limit on the amount of people who are 
going to be claiming deductions because 
some friend of theirs stood up and said, 
“I want to be a candidate.” 

Let me point out to the Senator from 
Kentucky that in order to be a candidate 
to whom one might contribute, all you 
have to do is to publicly announce that 
you are a candidate for nomination or 
election. So that, presumably, anybody 
who wants to, who is running, whether it 
be for the city council or the water dis- 
trict or the sewage district or anything 
else, can get up and say, “I am a can- 
didate.” Then he gets a contribution from 
his wife. Then he does not do any more. 
He does not even get the nomination or 
win the election. But they get a tax 
deduction or a tax credit, depending 
upon which way they want to go. I do not 
think it is right. 

I do not have the figures of the num- 
ber of committees and caucuses and local 
offices there are in this country, or how 
many people run for office every 2 
years; but I will say that we have 535 
Members of Congress, 50 Governors, at 
least 5,000 State legislators, at least 315 
State offices in the country, and I would 
think a whale of a lot more than that. 
That already amounts to 5,900, in round 
figures, of State and Federal people, not 
counting anybody else who may have 
been a candidate and did not win. Then 
you go into the local areas in the dis- 
tricts, the water districts, the sewage 
districts, the school districts, the city 
councils, the city villages, the city town- 
ship—every one of these you can think 
of, whether it be in Louisiana or Colo- 
rado or New York; and you are dealing 
not only with the people who have been 
nominated by their party and who are 
running, but also the ones who are 
seeking nomination, the ones who get 
eliminated from the primaries or what- 
ever it may be. 

I can assure you that you are going 
to have hundreds of thousands of eligi- 
ble people to whom anybody can give 
money and get a tax deduction. It does 
not seem to me that this makes any 
sense. 

What we have been trying to do in this 
bill, to some extent, is to maintain some 
fiscal credibility with the people of this 
country, so that we do not have a larger 
deficit in 1973 than the one that is al- 
ready anticipated. I think if we go this 
way, we are really going to be creating a 
major impact on the Federal budget. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I will continue, if I 
may, because I think it is important. 

When we get down to the political con- 
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tribution, subsection (b), it says that 
you can make a political contribution to 
any committee, association, or organiza- 
tion, whether or not it is incorporated, 
organized, and operated exclusively for 
the purpose of influencing or attempting 
to influence the nomination or election 
of one or more individuals who are can- 
didates for nomination—not nomi- 
nated—or election to any Federal, State, 
or local elective public office, for use by 
such association or organization to fur- 
ther the candidacy of such individual 
or individuals for nomination or election 
to such office. 

If you leave it that way, you are going 
to have the greatest proliferation of as- 
sociations, committees, and organiza- 
tions, whether they are for the benefit 
of the Senator from Colorado or the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, or for whoever else 
may decide they are going to run on ei- 
ther the “vegetarian” ticket or the “stars 
and stripes” ticket, or whatever it might 
be. They are going to be all over the 
country, and everybody is going to be 
taking advantage of this. For what pur- 
pose? Not because they are going to win, 
because they have an issue, but because 
they want to get a tax deduction. 

It seems to me that if we are going 
to have tax deductions in this way, we 
ought to maintain them for a universal 
purpose such as the ones we have now 
in the income tax law—educational, 
charitable, and beneficial purposes. 

Here we say that we are going to do it 
for everybody, all over the country, who 
is running for political office. I confess 
that I simply cannot see why we should 
go this far. I think we are going pretty 
far when we get into a situation in which 
we are dealing with both primaries and 
general elections, and when we are deal- 
ing with special elections and with State 
and Federal elective offices. 

I just did a quick computation, and we 
already have more than 5,900 people 
right there, not holding office, not even 
those who are candidates. So an enor- 
mous number of people will be dealing 
with this problem. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BEN- 
NETT). Who yields time? 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield me 3 min- 
utes? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado on his amendment. He realizes, 
as do I, that the whole package that is 
before the Senate is an irony, aside from 
being wrong. Let me read the summary 
as it appears on the first page of the 
committee report, as to what we are 
supposed to be doing on the Senate floor 
today and in days past. We are supposed 
to be acting on the Revenue Act of 1971. 

The summary states: 


Put our present lagging economy on the 
high growth path. 

Increase the number of jobs and diminish 
the high unemployment rate. 

Relieve the hardships imposed by inflation 


on those with modest incomes. 
Provide a rational system of tax incentives 
to aid in the modernization of our produc- 


tive facilities. 
CXVII——2640—Part 32 
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Increase our exports and improve our bal- 
ance of payments. 


Mr. President, the pending Pastore 
amendment probably could be called, in 
my opinion, “the Emergency Politicians 
Employment Act of 1971,” because that 
is the only employment, I see, that will be 
increasing in the days ahead, as we will 
be taking care of ourselves before we will 
be trying to help the American people. 

This does not stand as a separate is- 
sue before the Senate but, rather, is the 
creation of this large fund to be made 
available to the politicians of this coun- 
try. 

I represent the State of Connecticut 
which has 10 percent unemployment to- 
day, because of the miscalculations of 
previous Democratic administrations in 
getting us into the Vietnam war which 
the American public as a whole must pay 
for. I suspect, more than the money, 
that is the reason why the Democrats are 
not in the White House today. Yet they 
have the gall to come on to the floor of 
the Senate at a time when Americans are 
being asked to sacrifice at home in or- 
der to get the country back into a strong 
economic position, and try to squeeze this 
amendment into the Revenue Act of 
1971. 

I think that is irony. 

I believe that the American public will 
not appreciate that for very long. 

If anyone can show me the connection 
between this amendment and what I 
shall repeat exactly what the bill is sup- 
posed to be all about; namely, the first 
item, “put our present lagging economy 
on the high growth path.” This fund 
would be made available to candidates at 
all levels. Where does that relate to “put- 
ting our present lagging economy on the 
high growth path”? 

The second item in the summary is 
“increase the number of jobs and dimin- 
ish the high unemployment rate.” How 
does this amendment accomplish that? 

“Relieve the hardships imposed by in- 
flation on those with modest incomes.” 
We cannot do that because it takes $1 
out of everyone’s pocket and puts that 
money into the pockets of politicians. 

“Provide a rational system of tax in- 
centives to aid in the modernization of 
our productive facilities.” I suggest that 
if the Democratic party wants to mod- 
ernize itself, it do so on the issues rather 
than on the people’s money. 

“Increase our exports and improve our 
balance of payments.” If there is some 
connection between any of the pur- 
poses I have cited in the report of the 
committee of the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana (Mr. Lone), I would 
very much like to know what it is. 

In the attempt of the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado to try to whittle 
down the bill, he has my 100-percent 
support. But may I suggest that I do not 
think it stands to the credit of this body 
if we should adopt the Pastore amend- 
ment when we have people throughout 
the country who are very much in need 
and who are suffering. We keep talking 
about the “little people” who are out of 
work, and so forth, but that does not 
have anything to do with what we are 
discussing here, except that we are try- 
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ing to figure out a better way of slicing 
up the American taxpayers’ money and 
giving it to ourselves. 

I think it is a disgrace. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut for a very cogent and power- 
ful statement. 

Mr. President, with respect to this par- 
ticular amendment that I am dealing 
with now, I invite the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that if an individual 
is allowed to determine whether he will 
take a tax credit or a deduction, it will 
obviously mean that anyone in a tax 
bracket where he can take a real tax 
advantage—in other words, the wealthier 
people, as this thing goes up and we scale 
it up on the income tax brackets—will be 
taking the deduction. Heaven only knows 
how much this will mean in terms of its 
impact on Federal revenues, because the 
wealthier people will be giving contribu- 
tions to any number of nominees for any 
of the local offices and then taking de- 
ductions on all of them. If it will drop 
them into a lower bracket as a result, 
that will mean a bigger tax advantage for 
them, probably twice as much as the 
amount they contributed to the candi- 
date. I do not understand why we should 
take a bill which tries to deal with this 
problem and then proliferate it to this 
extent. 

I listened very carefully to my good 
friend from Georgia, when he started to 
talk about the sanctity of local political 
offices. I agree that they are. They are 
great offices. Hopefully, we will get great 
people to run for them. In most cases, we 
do—not all, but in most cases; but when 
we take the Federal revenue and say that 
those we will give it to will be determined 
by the number of people running for any 
local public office, we will have everybody 
in the country running. That does not 
seem to me to make very much sense. 

Mr, President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, those of us 
on this side in opposition to the amend- 
ment are prepared to yield back our 
time, if the Senator from Colorado is. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, what 
is the time situation now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BENNETT). The Senator from Colorado 
has 6 minutes remaining and the Senator 
from Louisiana has 20 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield back 
my time. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has now been yielded 
back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. DoMINIcK). 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Bayn), the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE), the Senator from South 
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Dakota (Mr. McGovern), and the Sen- 
ator from Utah (Mr. Moss) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from South Da- 
kota (Mr. McGovern) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SCOTT. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Ohio (Mr. Saxse) is absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MunptT) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
Case) and the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. GRIFFIN) are necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—veas 23, 
nays 69, as follows: 


[No. 357 Leg.] 


Aiken 


Hruska 
Jordan, Idaho 
Percy 

Smith 


NAYS—69 


Fulbright 
Gambrell 
Gravel 
Gurney 
Harris 
Hart 


Hatfield 
Hollings 


Mansfield 
Mathias 
McClellan 
McGee 


McIntyre 
Metcalf Williams 
NOT VOTING—8 
Hartke Mundt 
McGovern Saxbe 
Moss 

So Mr. Domrtnick’s amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LONG. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, submitting 
nominations, were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Leonard, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. Hotties) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of Senate proceed- 
ings.) 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
insisted upon its amendments to the bill 
(S. 1828) to amend the Public Health 
Service Act so as to establish a Conquest 
of Cancer Agency in order to conquer 
cancer at the earliest possible date, dis- 
agreed to by the Senate; agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Sraccers, Mr. 
Rocers, Mr, SATTERFIELD, Mr. KYROS, Mr. 
PREYER of North Carolina, Mr. Syminc- 
ton, Mr. Roy, Mr. SPRINGER, Mr. NEL- 
SEN, Mr. CARTER, Mr. Hastincs, and Mr. 
Scumirz were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 640. An act to amend the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States to permit the 
importation of upholstery regulators, up- 
holsterer’s regulating needles, and upholster- 
er’s pins free of duty; 

H.R. 6065. An act to amend section 903 
(c) (2) of the Social Security Act; 

H.R. 7577. An act to amend section 3306 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; 

H.R. 10604. An act to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit the payment 
of the lump-sum death payment to pay the 
burial and memorial services expenses and 
related expenses for an insured individual 
whose body is unavailable for burial; and 

H.R. 11731. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972, and for other 
purposes. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the resolution 
(H. Res. 709) requesting the return to the 
House of the bill (H.R. 10729) to amend 
the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and 
Rodenticide Act, and for other purposes, 
and that the Clerk had been authorized 
to reengross the bill, with a correction. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 2559) to amend the Con- 
solidated Farmers Home Administration 
Act of 1961 to authorize insured emer- 
gency loans. 

The enrolled bill was subsequently 
signed by the President pro tempore. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, as in- 
dicated: 


H.R. 640. An act to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States to permit the 
importation of upholstery regulators, up- 
holsterer’s regulating needles, and upholster- 
er's pins free of duty; 

H.R. 6065. An act to amend section 903(c) 
(2) of the Social Security Act; 

H.R. 7577. An act to amend section 3306 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; and 

H.R. 10604. An act to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit the payment 
of the lump-sum death payment to pay the 
burial and memorial services expenses and 
related expenses for an insured individual 
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whose body is unavailable for burial; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

H.R. 11731. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


NATIONAL BETA CLUB WEEK 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 475, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 153. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The joint resolution was read by title 
as follows: 

A joint resolution (S.J. Res. 153) designat- 
ing each week which begins on the first 


Sunday in March as “National Beta Club 
Week.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with amend- 
ments on page 1, line 4, after the word 
“proclamation”, strike out “each year”; 
and, in line 5, after the word “March”, 
insert “1972”; so as to make the joint 
resolution read: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
President is authorized and requested to 
issue a proclamation designating the week 
which begins on the first Sunday in 
March, 1972, as “National Beta Club Week”, 
to recognize the National Beta Club for its 
dedication to the positive accomplishments 
of American youth and to encourage the 
furthering of its goals to promote honesty, 
service, and leadership among the high school 
students in America. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. What is the Na- 
tional Beta Club? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I refer the 
question to the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina, who is a coauthor 
of the bill. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. It is 
an honorary high school society, about 
the same as Phi Beta Kappa in univer- 
sities, which stands for patriotism, schol- 
arship, and a great many things the 
country needs badly and which I hope 
we can encourage by this resolution. 

The Senator from Arkansas (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN) and the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. Hruska) reported the joint 
resolution from their committee unani- 
mously and I would like to see it pass. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I hope they have better luck than 
they have had in some Phi Beta Kappas. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask that the committee amend- 
ments be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the committee amendments are 
considered and agreed to en bloc. 

The joint resolution is open to further 
amendment. If there be no further 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
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is on the third reading of the joint 
resolution. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 153) 
was ordered to a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A joint resolution to designate the week 
which begins on the first Sunday in 
March 1972, as ‘National Beta Club 
Week’.” 


REVENUE ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 10947) to 
provide a job development investment 
credit, to reduce individual income taxes, 
to reduce certain excise taxes, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I call 
up my unprinted amendment and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The amendment was read as follows: 

On page 7, line 8, delete “1971” and insert 
in lieu thereof “1977”; 

On page 26, line 22, delete “1972” and 
insert in lieu thereof “1977”; 

On page 29, line 2, delete “1970” and insert 
in lieu thereof “1976”. 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, we have 
had some very serious charges put forth 
on this floor during the course of this 
debate. In essence accusations have been 
made that there might be some impro- 
priety on the part of those Senators who 
are potential presidential candidates 
voting themselves a slice of public 
money. In addition, it has been perceived 
by this Senator and members of the 
press, that this is not a campaign reform 
but rather a bill to wipe out the deficit 
of the Democratic Party. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
remove any suspicion of impropriety by 
any Senator in this Chamber, Republi- 
can or Democrat. It makes the effective 
date of the legislation 6 years from now. 

Therefore, none of us could be ac- 
cused of having voted for a bill which is 
going to inure to our financial benefit. It 
will also mean when each of us stand for 
reelection we will have it as a part of our 
record. 

By the same token, it does away with 
any intimation that the Democrats are 
using the guise of campaign reform to pay 
off their deficit. No deficits of the past 
would be covered if the effective date of 
the bill were 6 years from now. 

Lastly. it says to the Senator from 
Rhode Island that the concepts of cam- 
paign reform which he has in this bill 
have merit and that they should not be 
muddied up. That theory should not be 
confused with the harsh realities as pre- 
sented here today. 

Certainly, it would be of concern to 
me were I a member of the opposition, 
to read the UPI release which I state: 

WASHINGTON.—Senate Democrats beat down 
a Republican challenge today to their plan 
to finance next year’s presidential election 
campaigns through a $1 per taxpayer check- 
off on 1971 income tax returns. 

Conservative and liberal Democrats joined 
in an unusual display of party unity to de- 
feat a Republican effort to scuttle the plan, 
designed to provide $20.4 million for their 
debt-ridden party’s candidate as well as an- 
other $20.4 million for the Republicans. 
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It would bother me. Why should 
thought-out legislation designed to im- 
prove our campaign procedures be con- 
fused with the very real issue of a Demo- 
cratic debt? By the same token, I think 
there is not one of us in this Chamber 
who would care to have our beliefs or 
our votes confused with the issue of con- 
flicts of interest or the fact that we are 
being self-serving. 

There is great disbelief in the Nation 
today as to the profession which is ours, 
Mr. President, the men I have served 
with at the local, county, and State level, 
and in the House and the Senate, Mr. 
President, are without question honora- 
ble men. 

However, there are those who try to 
sully, if you will, by words and by in- 
nuendo, the service that each one of the 
Members of this body performs, and we 
give our detractors grounds for attack 
when we pass this kind of legislation. 

On the other hand, if we shall be en- 
lightened enough to remove ourselves 
from the benefits of our own legislation, 
then we create credibility as between pol- 
iticians and the public. 

I have already indicated to my col- 
leagues that questions are going to be 
asked, why this particular piece of leg- 
islation at this moment in time? I 
thought the purpose of the bill before us, 
the Revenue Act of 1971, basically was 
designed to stop inflation, so the dollar 
would be worth something, so it would 
stay in the pockets of the people, so it 
would get people back to work, which 
means a great deal to me, coming from a 
State with 10 percent unemployment, to 
go ahead and create a fair trade situa- 
tion throughout the world. Those are 
the purposes of the legislation to which 
this proposal has been tacked on. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield. 

Mr. DOLE. Do I understand that the 
Senator’s amendment delays the effective 
date of this amendment or the distribu- 
tion of the funds until 1977? 

Mr. WEICKER. It would delay the dis- 
tribution under this amendment until 6 
years from now, so that no man serving 
in this body would benefit from the legis- 
lation, at least until he had stood before 
his own people who had elected him and 
said, “This is what I voted for myself.” 

Mr. DOLE. But 6 years from now there 
will not be a presidential election. 

Mr. WEICKER. That is right. The next 
presidential election will be in 1980. 

Mr. DOLE. But there may be some 
present Members who will be seeking the 
Presidency in 1980. Will they be in- 
cluded? 

Mr. WEICKER. They will also have the 
opportunity to go back to the people in 
their home States and say, “I voted for 
this money. If you do not think I am 
right, you have an opportunity of get- 
ting me out of office,” but they must own 
up to their action. 

Mr. DOLE, If the Senator is going 
to put the date back to make sure nobody 
here will benefit from it, that is difficult 
to do, because we all have different lon- 
gevities. This is the greatest fund-raising 
thing in history. I have gone to cam- 
paign activities where one did not have 
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anything to eat. But we can see what 
happens when the majority will over- 
ride the minority. We are concerned 
about fund raising in the Republican 
Party. We have the same difficulties they 
have in the other party. One may talk 
about organizations and fat cats, but we 
could say the same about labor unions 
pouring millions of dollars into Demo- 
cratic campaigns. 

But at stake here is much more than 
that. It is not participation when we give 
Federal money to a political party or a 
political candidate. Why not a checkoff 
for the Boy Scouts? Why not a checkoff 
for the Red Cross? Why not a checkoff 
for all the other things? It does seem to 
indicate, as the Senator said, that we 
seem to take care of ourselves first. We 
talk about poverty, about the needs, about 
hunger, and about all the other problems, 
but the first thing we do is see an op- 
portunity to raise $20 million for a Demo- 
cratic or Republican candidate. 

I think it is wrong in principle. I think 
it is the wrong place to do it at this time. 
We are talking about creating jobs. This 
is going to create some jobs—a lot of peo- 
ple might run for President. They might 
get a job. What we have seen today is a 
partisan effort—I do not say to pay off a 
deficit; maybe this would not be enough 
for that, but it does indicate that we are 
laying the foundation for the Federal 
Government to take over the entire role 
of financing presidential elections, and 
that should be the role of the private 
citizen. 

Mr. WEICKER. I thank the Senator. 
Mr. President, when the vote comes, I ask 
that it be by the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been requested. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does this bill, without his 
amendment, curtail the amount that one 
can give as a tax-exempt contribution to 
charities and others? I was wondering, if 
we encouraged people to give to political 
candidates, whether they would not 
deduct that from the amount they would 
give to the Cancer Society, Girl Scouts, 
Boy Scouts, churches, and other worth- 
while institutions. 

Mr. WEICKER. That is very possible. I 
concur. 

Mr, AIKEN, Unless there is an increase 
in the total percentage of deductible in- 
come which can be contributed to this 
purpose, because many organizations re- 
ceive it in small contributions, under 
$100, and get it from people who do not 
have much money but who are generous 
in spirit. So if they give money to a polit- 
ical candidate, they cannot give it to 
the Boy Scouts, environmental societies, 
or other organizations and have it 
deductible. 

Mr. WEICKER. I would like to ask the 
Senator from Vermont, also, because he 
is a man of experience in the legislative 
field, does he honestly feel, as he has seen 
legislation develop over the years, that 
the amounts in the bill to be allocated to 
politicians are going to stay at the same 
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level, or does he think they are going to 
be raised? 

Mr. AIKEN. The amount will un- 
doubtedly be raised and that is not going 
to improve the integrity or honesty of the 
candidate in any way. As far as I can see, 
I think the whole amendment is bad and 
will contribute to more dishonesty in 
election time, rather than improve the 
situation. 

Mr. WEICKER. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not know how we 
can make a candidate honest if he does 
not want to be honest. We cannot legis- 
late honesty. We cannot legislate ethics. 
We can provide penalties for infractions 
of some of the rules of humanity, but it 
is not easy to enforce them. I do not 
think we can legislate honesty. 

Mr. WEICKER. I concur. Of course, 
what we are doing here is subsidizing 
mediocrity. That is what we are doing. 

Mr. AIKEN. I feel the money would 
come from that which would otherwise 
go to people and organizations that 
could use the money to do some good. 

Mr. WEICKER. I repeat what I said 
previously. The Senator from Vermont, 
in the last campaign, spent $17. He 
splurged in the last campaign, because 
in the previous campaign he spent $16. 
Obviously, it is the integrity of the man 
to be elected to office that counts. His 
opponent spent much more than that. 
The American people are not so blind 
as not to recognize these qualities. 
Plaster as you will his name on tele- 
vision and radio—it is what the man 
stands for that is going to bring him to 
these Halls. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, how 
much time does the Senator have 
remaining? 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 15 minutes remaining. 

Mr. COTTON. May I have 4 minutes? 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield 4 minutes to 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I did not 
intend to participate in this debate. One 
reason is that I hold the distinguished 
Senator—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
£enator use his microphone, please? 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Chair. 

I did not intend to participate in this 
debate. One reason is that I serve with 
the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Pastore) on the Committee 
on Commerce. I hold him in the highest 
regard since I personally know of his 
sincerity in all things. I therefore did 
not want to get into the position of being 
unduly critical of his amendment 
knowing of his good intent. I happen to 
know the Senator from Rhode Island 
has labored long and hard, not just this 
year, and not just this session, to work 
out a reasonable and effective method 
to control campaign expenditures and to 
reform the election process. 

However, owing to the remarks made 
by the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
WEICKER) on his amendment, I find my- 
self compelled to call the Senate’s 
attention to two or three things. 

First, I agree wholeheartedly with the 
Senator from Conecticut (Mr. WEICKER) 
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in his previous remarks that this whole 
subject of campaign financing is com- 
pletely foreign and alien to the purposes 
of the bill H.R. 10947, which is before us. 

It is not only completely foreign and 
alien, but it represents a contradiction. 

In the second place, I think the Senate 
should realize that a bill, S. 382, dealing 
with campaign expenditures and the fur- 
nishing of money for campaign expendi- 
tures already has been studied long and 
hard by two committees of this body. 
First, it was considered by the Commerce 
Committee, where the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island (Mr. PASTORE), 
the author of this amendment, led the 
deliberations of that committee, and 
many points were thrashed out. Then, 
after being reported by the Commerce 
Committee, it went to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. There again it 
was subjected to intensive scrutiny. Fi- 
nally, it came to the Senate where, after 
several days of debate, it was passed in 
August of this year. That bill, S. 382, dealt 
with this whole question. 

Now, as for the amendment of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr, Pastore), it does nothing to limit 
expenditures. In fact, it encourages ex- 
penditures. On the other hand, the bill, 
S. 382—and much of the credit for it 
should go to the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Pastore) —which the Senate 
passed earlier, had careful limits on ex- 
penditures for television, radio, and other 
media. While I did not agree with every 
feature of that bill, it was a complete bill. 
It was the work product of long and care- 
ful study by committees and floor debate. 

That bill, S. 382, then went to the 
House of Representatives, where similar 
companion measures were again sub- 
jected to close scrutiny by two House 
committees—the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and the 
Committee on House Administration. 
And, today those similar House measures, 
as well as S. 382, are on the floor of the 
House of Representatives where their 
consideration has commenced. 

When we are dealing with as revolu- 
tionary a subject as laying down new 
rules of procedure governing the most 
vital political institution in America— 
the conduct of the election of candidates 
for high Federal office—it requires very 
careful scrutiny. Yet, without such care- 
ful scrutiny in committee, we are con- 
tronted with this amendment. It is not 
an amendment that has not been given 
some thought, because the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore) has long 
been advocating reform in this area. 
Nonetheless it was brought up here as a 
floor amendment to the bill, H.R. 10947. 

Also, until this very moment I have not 
had a member of the minority staff of 
the Committee on Commerce on the floor 
of the Senate to advise me. Members of 
the majority staff of the Commerce Com- 
mittee, however, have been participating 
in the consideration of this matter, al- 
though it is a Finance Committee meas- 
ure. Additionally, I note that four mem- 
bers of the Committee on Commerce are 
cosponsors of amendment No. 692 pro- 
posed by the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PASTORE). 

Mr. President, this is not a whole 
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proposition. It does not touch on many 
of the most vital areas. It is obviously 
pointed at just one object, as the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER) 
has stated so well. I compliment him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield the Senator 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. COTTON. The Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. WEICKER) has stated it 
very well. H.R. 10947 is an act to provide 
job development investment credit, to re- 
duce individual income taxes, to reduce 
certain excise taxes, and for other pur- 
poses. It is a measure to stimulate the 
economy and provide jobs. Therefore, at 
a time when the Senate has acted earlier 
on a comprehensive bill, S. 382, dealing 
with the subject election campaign re- 
form and the House is debating it this 
very day, after which it no doubt will be 
sent to conference committee if passed, 
I think this whole amendment—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. COTTON. I ask for one-half min- 
ute. 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield the Senator 
30 seconds. 

Mr. COTTON. This whole amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore) is unwise, 
premature, and should not be a part of 
the pending measure, H.R. 10947. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, regret- 
tably I find myself in the position, if I 
may say so to my good friend from New 
Hampshire, that I have to keep repeat- 
ing myself, because the same arguments 
apply, apparently, on practically every 
amendment that comes up. 

I am not seeking to legislate on moral- 
ity nor am I seeking to legislate on 
honesty. That is not the question here 
at all. I think we can presume that all 
public officials are honest until they are 
proved to be otherwise. 

Much has been made about the bill 
that was passed by this body 3 months 
ago, S. 2302. It was referred to by my 
good friend from New Hampshire. That 
is a bill that has to do with a ceiling on 
expenditures. This is a measure that has 
to do with the financing of a campaign 
for the Presidency of the United States. 
It does not go beyond that. 

I want to say to my friend from Con- 
necticut that if this law will be good in 
1977, it is good now. If it is not good now, 
it will not be good in 1977. I do not think, 
to use an expression I have heard, that 
benefits inure to us. There are no bene- 
fits as such. I do not know, unless the 
Senator from Connecticut is going to be 
a candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States, how it could inure to his 
benefit. It might affect him. I know it 
does not affect me. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. WEICKER. Unfortunately, as the 
only foreign-born Member of this body, 
I am not eligible to be President of the 
United States. 

Mr. PASTORE. I wish we could some- 
how amend the Constitution so the Sen- 
ator would be eligible. 
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But the fact still remains that what we 
are doing here we are doing in three 
parts. First of all, we are facilitating the 
ability of a man of modest means to be- 
come an effective candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States; and in 
this day and age, that assistance has be- 
come necessary. 

Why has it become necessary? For the 
simple reason that the costs have risen 
so astronomically that such candidacy 
has become almost impossible, unless a 
man is a multimillionaire in his own 
right, or becomes beholden to vested in- 
terests—and you can name them by the 
score—in which event he loses some of 
that independence that we seek in a 
President of the United States. 

I do not like to see my President go to 
a fundraising dinner. I think it demeans 
the office. I do not like to see my Presi- 
dent hopping from one city to another. 
And whether he is a Republican or a 
Democrat, he is my President. I do not 
like to see him do that. I would like to 
see him free to run that office unfet- 
tered, without obligation to anyone. 

I do not like to see my ambassadors 
chosen because of the contributions they 
make to a party; and that has been the 
fashion. That has been the style. That 
has been the custom, and that has been 
the practice. That is what we are trying 
to obviate here. When the Senator says 
this would affect us, it would not affect 
us in that sense of the word. 

The allowance goes to any candidate 
for any office, sheriff of a county, mayor 
of a city, candidate for a school board, 
selectman; and the credit applies to any 
office, Governor, mayor, sheriff, what- 
ever the public office happens to be. 

So this idea that we are legislating 
benefits for ourselves is, of course, fal- 
lacious. There was no such intention on 
my part. It certainly does not apply to 
me in any way, shape, or form. 

Why did I do it? I come to the remarks 
of the Senator from New Hampshire. 
Why did I do it? 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield there? 

Mr. PASTORE. May I finish? Just a 
minute. We passed this legislation 5 years 
ago. This is not a new idea. For a long, 
long time there has been a school of 
thought in this country, that something 
ought to be done about eliminating this 
evil of having to raise so much money 
and becoming beholden to too many peo- 
ple in order to attain high public office. 
There have been those who felt that 
every office should be financed through 
public funds, and these are well-meaning 
people. I do not think we ought to go that 
far. I think that would be quite an inno- 
vation. 

So what did we do? Five years ago we 
decided that we would finance the cam- 
paign for the Presidency in this way, but 
the law was nullified through the expira- 
tion of a date. A modified bill was re- 
ported by the Senate Finance Committee 
in 1967. When the question came up that 
something ought to be done, we suggested 
this amendment this year. 

No one is trying to take advantage of 
another. When the complaint came up, 
“But the Republicans have already 


raised much more than the $20 million, 
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and you are trying to chop them down,” 
I said there was no such idea on my 
part. For that reason, I made the method 
of financing his campaign elective on the 
part of a candidate. So Mr. Nixon does 
not have to come under this. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
made the suggestion that some people 
will charge him with being evil because 
he does not come under this. When you 
run for public office, ycu are charged 
with many things; but I do not think 
that is gcing to frighten Mr. Nixon at 
all, and I do not think it will affect the 
result at all one way or the other. 

What we are trying to do here, if I 
mzy be as explicit as possible, is this: If 
aman is nominated at a convention, or 
if an individual qualifies under the law 
to become a candidate for the office of 
President, at least he will have adequate 
money. This is designated for him 
through the process of building up this 
fund through the elective choice of the 
taxpayer who just allocates $1 to that 
purpose—the candidate will have 
enough money to be exposed to public 
attention so thst the public will know 
him, know the issues as the candidate 
sees and solves them on the same level 
as the next man who is competing for 
that office. 

What is so horrendous, what is so im- 
moral, what is so dishonest about that? 
What we are trying to do here is to put 
a little equity and justice in the presi- 
dential election process. If I have failed 
to present that properly, if I have failed 
to establish sincerity of this amendment, 
then I beg Senators to vote against it. 

This is not an anti-Republican bill. 
This is not an anti-Nixon amendment. 
This is an amendment to do something 
about something that needs to be cor- 
rected—and without further detour or 
delay. When they read that certain fam- 
ilies have given a quarter of a million 
dollars in 1 year’s campaign in which the 
Presidency was not even involved, when 
they hear a Senator say, “I can’t afford 
to run unless I raise $2 million or $3 
million’—do not people begin to wonder 
what happens to that office if it costs so 
much to obtain? When I hear a colleague 
of mine say that a man who is running 
against him, has a father who is a multi- 
millionaire and the multimillionaire 
father makes the public declaration, “I 
got the money. If it costs me a million 
dollars, I want to see my son in the 
Senate”—I say when you get to that, I 
ask myself whether public office in this 
country has reached the sorry state that 
it is on the auction block. And I say, God 
help us if that has to happen. 

That is what this is all about. If Sen- 
ators do not believe this argument, if 
they do not believe this bill, please vote 
against it. But be certain of this—nobody 
is trying to take advantage. Nobody is 
trying to write off any debt. Nobody is 
trying to put something over anybody 
else. This is done with all the sincerity I 
possess, and I leave it up to the member- 
ship of this body. If Senators believe in it, 
they should vote for it. If they do not 
believe in it, they should vote against it. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, it seems to 
me that this important issue has been 
debated for 5 years, and there have been 
many arguments and disputes about pre- 
cisely how this should be done I think we 
have resolved the many difficult prob- 
lems that could be raised in connection 
with it. 

Now we get down to the main issue, 
and it should not be a matter of who is 
right. It should be a matter of what is 
right. If Senators think that what the 
majority here want to do is right, they 
should vote to do it at the earliest possi- 
ble opportunity. If they do not think it is 
right, they should never vote for it. It is 
that simple. 

Since the day I entered politics, I have 
felt that we should try to find a way to 
reduce the infiuence of money in deter- 
mining what happens in government. 
That is what this is all about. If Senators 
think we should do it, they should vote 
to do it at the earliest opportunity. If 
there is something wrong about the bill, 
they should try to improve it. After all 
these years of struggling with the com- 
plexity of this issue, the issue is very sim- 
ple. When we finally have resolved that, 
it seems to me that we should vote to 
do it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN, Although I am opposed to 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Rhode Island, I want to say this: If 
all publicly elected officials, including 
Members of Congress, and all candidates 
were as conscientious in their work as is 
the Senator from Rhode Island, we would 
not need to try to work up legislation to 
keep them going on the straight and 
narrow path. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I listened 
to the dissertation of the Senator from 
Rhode Island, and in all fairness I must 
say that that is not what it is all about; 
because this amendment gives to the 
nominee for the presidency this sum of 
money after he is the nominee at his 
party convention. There are 23 State 
primaries in which candidates run for 
the presidency. The $200,000 contribu- 
tions are still going to be looked for. 
The big contributions of how you run in 
California and New Hampshire and Flor- 
ida are still going to have to be sought. 

As the Senator from Louisiana said 
last night, you are still going to have to 
grovel for that money until August; and 
then when you are the nominee of your 
party, you know you can depend on $20 
million or $21 million from August to 
November. But the candidates are run- 
ning now, and they are incurring ex- 
penses now, and they have to get indi- 
vidual, private contributions to pay the 
bill. 


Incidentally, under this bill you can- 
not get money after the convention when 
you are a full-fledged nominee and pay 
off the debts that you incurred before 
the convention. So you still get that $5,- 
000, $10,000, $50,000, or $100,000. You 
still have that man who gave you $200,- 
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000 because he might want to be an 
ambassador. 

I do not think the Senator ought to 
sit here and say that all that is going 
to stop because of the Pastore amend- 
ment. That is all I am saying. Let us put 
it in perspective. Let us not plead with 
the American people and say, “All your 
problems are solved. No more politicians 
are going to have to ask for contribu- 
tions from anybody, because we now have 
it all solved for you, and the Senator 
from Rhode Island said the problems are 
solved because “You are going to give 
a dollar.” You are not going to give a 
dollar. If your taxes are $200 to the Fed- 
eral Government, you are going to check, 
you are going to send $200 to the Federal 
Government, and they are going to take a 
dollar of your tax dollars and put it in 
a presidential fund. You are not contrib- 
uting to this. Your tax dollars are con- 
tributing to it, and the Federal Treasury 
is going to be short that amount of 
money. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I should 
like to point up one aspect of the Pastore 
amendment which I believe is cured by 
the amendment which has been offered 
by the Senator from Connecticut, and 
one which ought to be of particular in- 
terest to about a half dozen of our col- 
leagues who are mentioned as possible 
candidates for the Presidency next year. 

I had lunch today—totally coinciden- 
tally—with a lawyer in the Justice De- 
partment. I described to him what was 
going on in the Chamber, and he raised 
a constitutional question, a question 
which could outlaw the candidacies of 
those colleagues. He referred specifically 
to section 6, article I of the Constitution, 
which states—and I read only the perti- 
nent part: 

No Senator or Representative shall, during 
the Time for which he was elected, be ap- 
pointed to any civil Office under the Au- 
thority of the United States, which shall 
have been created, or the Emoluments 
whereof shall have been encreased during 
such time; ... 


Mr. President, perhaps the amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island does not fit into the letter 
of the constitutional provision, but it 
surely does go against the spirit. It surely 
would raise a grave constitutional prob- 
lem for any colleague of ours who has 
his hat in the presidential ring. 

Certainly we are creating a quasi- 
official office or a candidate for the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Certainly the 
receipt of $20 million with which to pur- 
sue that candidacy would be a most 
handsome emolument. 

I, therefore, urge the entire Senate, 
especially those contemplating the Presi- 
dency, to carefully consider whether it 
is not in their best interests, and in the 
best interests of the Senate, to postpone 
the effective date of this legislation for 
6 years, as proposed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BEN- 
NETT). The time of the Senator from New 
York has expired. 
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Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, who con- 
trols the time on the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no time on the bill. The Senate is work- 
ing on each amendment, one at a time. 

Mr. COTTON. So there is no time 
available? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no time available on the bill. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, what is 
the time situation on the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pro- 
ponents have 7 minutes and the op- 
ponents have 17 minutes remaining. 

Mr. PASTORE. How much time would 
the Senator from New Hampshire like to 
have? 

Mr. COTTON. Just about 2 minutes. 

Mr. PASTORE. I will yield the Sena- 
tor 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. PASTORE) very 
much. I want these 2 minutes granted to 
me through the generosity of my friend 
from Rhode Island (Mr. PASTORE) to 
comment on his reply to me. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is all right. I do 
not mind that. 

Mr. COTTON. The Senator mentioned 
my name a few minutes ago. I do not 
question the motives of the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore) or any other 
Senator. But, let us not stand around 
here for 2 or 3 days and kid ourselves. 
The result of this amendment, if it is 
adopted, is as plain as the nose on one’s 
face. 

What would it insure? It does not 
mean that the Democratic candidate for 
the office of President of the United 
States or the Republican candidate for 
the same office will not get money, be- 
cause when one is the head of the na- 
tional party, with Senators, Representa- 
tives, Governors, and everyone else run- 
ning as a team, the money comes in and 
no one can stop its being spent. Thou- 
sands of people on both sides are spend- 
ing the money. 

But, what the amendment will actu- 
ally accomplish—and let no one fool 
himself—is to make sure that the Gov- 
ernor of Alabama will have the ways and 
means to split the South. That is the 
prime thing that will be accomplished 
by this amendment. Let no one deceive 
himself. That is what it is intended to 
accomplish. Now, I do not wish to impute 
this motive necessarily to the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore). He 
could have been innocently entrapped by 
other politicians [laughter] but that 
is the aim of his amendment. We can talk 
all we want to. We know it. 

To quote what once was said about a 
great candidate who did not get very far, 
“In your hearts you know he’s right!” 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. PASTORE. All I want to say to 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire is: Talk for yourself now. 

Mr. President, I yield 5 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
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ator from Minnesota is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. I speak from 
experience. This amendment is badly 
needed. It is imperative. It is sound pub- 
lic policy. 

This amendment goes to the heart of 
the political processes in the United 
States: The relationship between politics 
and money. It affects the most impor- 
tant and most critical elective office in 
this Nation: the Presidency. 

Mr. President, there is a saying in this 
country that “anyone can run for Pres- 
ident.” But, it is not true, Mr. President. 
For the basic fact is that the cost—the 
doliars and cents it takes to run for of- 
fice—is fast pricing the Presidency be- 
yond the reach of many highly qualified, 
dedicated, public men. 

Campaign costs increase every year. 
Estimates for all campaign expenses in 
1968 have been calculated at almost 
$250 million—including primaries, con- 
gressional, senatorial, and local races. 

Campaign costs are estimated to have 
been over $44.2 million for the presiden- 
tial race alone in 1968. 

Mr. President, it costs money to hire a 
competent staff, to maintain a head- 
quarters, to pay for telephones, to pay 
travel expenses. 

And it costs money for media—for ad- 
vertising, for television, for radio. 

Politics is not cheap. But, that is just 
the point—it should be inexpensive. Be- 
cause politics determines the course of 
the country. And, every citizen has an 
interest in how this Nation develops. 

Mr. President, since August, we have 
been in the midst of the economywide 
freeze. I call upon the President of the 
United States, the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic Members of the Congress, to vote 
to freeze campaign costs—to stop the 
spiral that is pushing politics beyond 
the people. 

And I think this amendment is a solid 
first step. It complements the reform ef- 
forts we passed earlier this session. 

The $1 checkoff, the $25 tax credit, 
and the $100 deduction are badly needed 
reforms in campaign financing. 

These amendments will accomplish 
several goals. 

First, they will help increase the 
knowledge of our citizens of events, is- 
sues, and the viewpoints of candidates. 
Citizens will have a viable, visible stake 
in the election. They will feel part of the 
process, rather than being shutout of the 
process. 

Second, it will stabilize the cost of 
campaign funds—and it will still provide 
the maximum latitude for candidates to 
get their message to the people. 

Third, it would re-establish the notion 
that the Presidency is not out of the 
reach of American citizens. It would hu- 
manize the presidential institution. 

Fourth, it would broaden the base of 
political financing. Numerous surveys 
have shown that over 80 percent of our 
citizens have said that they would be 
willing to contribute to a political cam- 
paign if asked. This method of this 
amendment would allow them to do so. 

Finally, Mr. President, I would like to 
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deal with one last issue: I do not believe 
that the Presidency is for sale. Wealthy 
people do not buy candidates for the 
Presidency. 

But, what is at stake in our system is 
the ability to articulate issue, to provide 
leadership, guidance and bring about 
policy changes that meet the needs of 
people. 

Ours is a nation that thrives on the 
interchange of ideas—that relishes the 
arguments of ideas. To the extent that 
ideas are kept from coming to the fore 
by the lack of financing, all Americans 
suffer. To the extent that only citizens 
of private wealth have a hearing before 
Government, our Nation suffers. 

Mr. President, President Eisenhower 
has said that it is “outrageously costly to 
get elected to public offices.” Presidents 
Kennedy and Johnson have sent message 
on the subject of campaign financing to 
Congress. President Nixon has alluded to 
finding some limitation on campaign 
spending. 

Mr. President, the time has come for 
us to heed the advice of the people, to 
heed the advice of former Presidents, and 
pass this legislation. 

Everyone points the finger at those 
who run for public office today. If we 
run for the highest office in the land, 
then the whole hand is pointed at us. 
People say, “There must be something 
wrong. Who are the big contributors?” 
We have to go around explaining that the 
contributors are not asking for anything 
or that they are making no demands. I 
can honestly say that no demands have 
been made on me as a condition for mak- 
ing contributions. 

The only way the question can be fi- 
nally answered is to do it by means of 
the Pastore amendment, which would 
provide that the citizenry of this coun- 
try will have something to say about the 
financing of politics. 

Mr. President, I always thought, dur- 
ing a campaign, that most of the money 
that was collected never even got to the 
candidate. I always felt there were sev- 
eral middlemen in the picture. (Laugh- 
ter.] 

Adoption of the Pastore amendment 
will insure that the money will be col- 
lected honorably by the Internal Revenue 
Service and will be made available to the 
respective political parties and the 
candidates. 

I know what it means to see a political 
party and a political candidate without 
the resources to carry on a campaign. So 
do others. It is not a unique situation to 
be in. I am one of the two men in this 
body that have gone through that expe- 
rience. I am not happy about it. I am not 
happy to have to report to the Senate 
that you sit around and spend a lot of 
your time looking at people and saying, 
“Will you help me?” Then someone calls 
you off into a side room and says, “How 
do you feel about this or that?” If I give 
them an honest answer, they say, “Good 
bye.” If you just fudge, then they look at 
you and give you half. [Laughter.] If you 
tell them what they want to know, they 
will give it to you. Then you are either 
obligated or you have to doublecross 
them. 

Mr. President, this is no way to have to 
run for the highest office in the land, or 
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for the second highest office in the land, 
or for a Senator, or for any other public 
office. 

Politics costs money. We all know that. 
As a matter of fact, let us talk about 
something here, political advertising. 
When you place a political ad, you are 
charged more for it than if you wanted to 
advertise whisky, cigarettes, or a horse 
race. 

I do not suppose that we can take out 
of politics all of its sins, all of its evils, or 
all of its limitations, because politics is 
people, and as long as people run for of- 
fice I suppose we will always find weak- 
nesses and limitations. But, we can mini- 
mize them. Whether Republican or Dem- 
ocratic, I think that the candidate of 
that party should have the opportunity 
to be heard. I do not think he should 
have to bow down before any special con- 
tributors. I do not believe that he should 
have to go around with hat in hand, or 
be held in suspicion. Today, our whole 
Government is under suspicion. That is 
one of the great problems in this country 
today. 

I say the time is at hand to end that 
suspicion. 

This is the chance for us to clean the 
stables. This is a chance for us to be hon- 
orable men and make the political proc- 
ess honorable. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Minnesota says that we are 
under suspicion. We are rightly under 
suspicion when we sit here dealing with 
bills intended to get Americans back to 
work and instead are taking care of our- 
selves. That is why we are under sus- 
picion. It is for just this type of situation. 

I am glad that the Senator addressed 
his remarks to the amendment of the 
Senator from Rhode Island. They are not 
addressed to my amendment. 

My amendment states that none of us 
would share in the Pastore amendment 
benefits. I think such action might en- 
hance our integrity and credibility in the 
eyes of the American voter. 

Mr. President, I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, earlier to- 
day I took the floor to suggest that we 
are much concerned with conflicts of 
interest in this body, and properly so. 
But in this particular case we have the 
granddaddy of all conflicts of interest. 
We have a $20 million conflict of inter- 
est, because the net effect of the Pastore 
amendment is to appropriate $20 million 
of the funds from the Treasury of the 
United States to pay for the presidential 
and vice-presidential campaigns of the 
Republican and Democratic Parties and 
certain minor parties if they qualify 
otherwise. 

The only way to avoid that conflict of 
interest and the necessity—and I am 
sure the painful necessity—of Members 
of this body who may become candidates 
for the nomination of either party for 
President or Vice President would be to 
postpone the effective date of the 
proposal. 

I think the Senate owes a debt of grati- 
tude to the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut for delivering the candidates 
for President and Vice President from 
the suspicion that would be cast upon 
them. And this is the only way in which 
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we can do it. I do not see how we can 
escape the idea or the allegation that 
the next effect of the bill is to provide 
$20 million for them to spend in 1972. 

We worry a lot about income and hon- 
orariums, and we worry a lot about other 
things; and that is properly so. However, 
does that mean that when the matter 
involves $20 million, we stop worrying? 

Surely the principal contenders for 
President and Vice President are in the 
Chamber. And surely they must be con- 
cerned about the difficulties that come 
about by reason of appropriating public 
funds for their campaign for 1972. 

I rise in support of the amendment 
that I think has very properly been of- 
fered by the junior Senator from Con- 
necticut. I commend him for his contri- 
bution to this debate. 

In brief reply, in the few remaining 
seconds I may have, to the statements 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota, who is one of the two Mem- 
bers of this body who has run for the 
office of President, I point out that he 
also ran for Vice President once, and was 
elected to that office, and therefore he 
has an edge, having been through this 
twice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, how 
much time remains to the proponents? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Three 
minutes remain to the proponents. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I yield 
1 additional minute to the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee is recognized for an 
additional minute. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, the dis- 
guished Senator from Minnesota is dou- 
bly aware of the defects involved because 
he has been a candidate for both Presi- 
dent and Vice President. But I respect- 
fully suggest in reply to the accurate rep- 
resentations, I am sure, that he made in 
his remarks that there is no way on earth 
for legislation to guarantee the morals of 
any man who is taken into that back 
room. And there is no way that we will be 
able to say whether he will give the right 
answer and get all of the money, or fudge 
and get half of it, or get nothing of it. 

The only thing we can do is to circum- 
scribe the cost of political campaigns. 
And we have done that, but not in this 
bill. 

This bill is to provide public funds for 
political campaigns, and it has little to 
do with the matter suggested by the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, in con- 
clusion, arguments haye been made on 
the floor by the proponents of the Pas- 
tore amendment that it is rich versus 
poor, that Republicans have all the 
money, that money should not be able 
to buy an election. 

I point out that there are more Demo- 
crats than there are Republicans in the 
Senate. And there are more Democrats 
than there are Republicans in the House. 
So, I do not think we have been buying 
many elections. I do not think that money 
has done much good. And it has not done 
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so because people will support the candi- 
dates on the basis of what they stand for. 

The reason that there are more Demo- 
crats than there are Republicans in the 
House and in the Senate is that for a 
long period of time we did not cut the 
mustard with the American people. We 
did not come up with enough of the right 
proposals in order to get elected. 

This will be the case in the future. I 
am not worried about the American peo- 
ple being able to withstand the lure of 
money. I will be disappointed with the 
American people when they do not recog- 
nize ability, farsightedness, integrity, and 
all of the qualities of excellence that 
make for success in our great profession. 

What is at issue in the amendment is 
not Senator Pastore’s desire for a reform 
that office be open to every man. But 
rather that those of us voting on this 
legislation will not share in its benefits 
and that what we do is for future gen- 
erations rather than for ourselves. 

If we act in that fashion, I think that 
the word “politician” will not be a word 
of disrespect but rather a word of honor. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the 
amendment of the Senator from Con- 
necticut would make the effective date 
set out in the bill 1977 instead of 1971 
and 1972. The fact remains that the 
word “naiveness” has been used. I am 
not so naive that I do not know what is 
going on here. Because of that 49-to-46 
vote, several attempts have been made, 
and they will continue to be made, to 
either render the legislation innocuous 
or vitiate it completely. 

I do not mind their exercising that 
strategy. However, it ought to be char- 
acterized for what it is. 

I have only one further thing to say 
and then I will yield back the remainder 
of my time. If there is any worthwhile- 
ness in this legislation in 1977, there 
certainly is today. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been consumed or yielded back. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Connecticut. 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HartKe) is necessarily absent. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. SaxsBe) is absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munopt) is absent because of illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 43, 
nays 54, as follows: 

[No. 358 Leg.] 
YEAS—43 


Alken 
Allott 
Baker 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Boggs 
Brock 
Brooke 
Buckley 
Byrd, Va. 
Cook 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Curtis 


Dole 
Dominick 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Fong 
Goldwater 
Gravel 
Griffin 
Gurney 


Hansen 
Hatfield 


Hruska 
Jordan, Idaho 
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NAYS—54 


Hart 
Hollings 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javits 
Jordan, N.C. 
Kennedy 
Long 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McClellan 
McGee 
McGovern 
McIntyre Tunney 
Metcalf Williams 
NOT VOTING—3 


Hartke Mundt Saxbe 


So Mr. WEICKER’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TALMADGE and Mr. LONG moved 
to lay the motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, while 
many Senators are here, let me say that 
there are two amendments that I think I 
shall accept, one sponsored by the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky (Mr. Coox) and the 
other by the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. BAKER). 

I was wondering if we might be in- 
formed on how many more amendments 
there might be. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, as the 
Senator from Rhode Island knows, I 
have an amendment pending, on the 
checkoff with a choice. 

Mr. PASTORE. I understand that. The 
Senator from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY) 
has one, I believe. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment in the nature of a techni- 
cal correction to make it easier for third- 
party candidates. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I have an 
amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. Are there any others? 
Frankly, if we can get moving on this, I 
think we can expedite the business of 
the Senate. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I do not 
see the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Coox) present on the floor at the present 
time, but I know earlier in the day he had 
four. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I was 
about to say I know the Senator from 
Kentucky has one or more amendments. 
In addition, the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Cotron) has amend- 
ments. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, may I sug- 
gest that we vote on an amendment a 
day? In that way every Senator can be 
here when he wants to be here, and there 
will be no pressure on anyone to get on 
with the business. We can be sure when 
someone is out of town. We can adjourn 
and come back the following day, when 
the troops are back in town, and take 
our time on the bill. 

I am sure some Senators are not ready 
to vote, and I am sure that has generated 
some amendments. Why do we not agree 
to adjourn until a particular day or in 


Allen 
Anderson 
Bayh 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Burdick 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Cranston 


Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Pastore 
Pell 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stennis 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Talmadge 


Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Fulbright 
Gambrell 
Harris 
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the meantime take up some other legis- 
lation? It seems to me if Senators do not 
want to vote on the amendment, there 
are better ways to delay than by bringing 
in more and more amendments. I would 
agree to set aside the bill today and go 
on to something else. 

Mr. PASTORE. Well, I think we are 
making good progress. I would hope we 
would not get into dilatory tactics and 
that we would give the Senate a chance 
to exercise its will. I am hopeful we can 
make some progress. 

Mr. LONG. Frankly, I do not know of 
anything that is a bigger waste of time 
than trying to prevent a Senator from 
delaying the Senate in getting on with 
its business when he is determined to 
delay the Senate from getting on with 
its business. We know what the power 
of a Senator is, and how one Senator 
can keep us from voting on the Pastore 
amendment up or down for a long time. 
I have done it myself on other amend- 
ments. 

One Senator can keep us here for 3 or 
4 days if he does not want to proceed to 
a vote, even under the agreement we 
have, under which we have a limitation 
of 1 hour on each amendment. 

If there is a feeling here, particularly 
on the part of Senators who do not like 
the Pastore amendment, that they do 
not want us to vote any time soon, let 
us see if we can determine that. If that 
is their desire, we do not have to pass 
this bill today or tomorrow or next week 
or the week after. We can keep the bill 
before the Senate or set it aside and 
bring it up when they are ready. 

Mr. PASTORE. I think the President 
is quite anxious to have the bill passed, 
and I would hope his colleagues here in 
the Senate would feel the same way. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may proceed for 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INSECTICIDE, FUNGICIDE, AND RO- 
DENTICIDE ACT—RETURN OF H.R. 
10729 TO THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
be discharged from further consideration 
of H.R. 10729, the Federal Environmen- 
tal Pesticide Control Act of 1971, and 
that the bill be returned to the House of 
Representatives to be reengrossed and 
returned to the Senate, pursuant to the 
request of the House found in House 
Resolution 709. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
concur in that recommendation. It was 
pointed cut to me that there was an 
error in the engrossment of the till. The 
House asks to have it returned to cor- 
rect the error in eigrossment. I urge 
the Senate to take this action. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ator is correct. In the engrossment of the 
bill in the cther bed, seztions 3 and 4 
were left out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Rot). Is there objection to the re- 
quest? Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 2819) to provide 
foreign military and related assistance 
authorizations for fiscal year 1972, and 
for other purposes, with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate; that the House insisted upon its 
amendments to bill, asked a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Morcan, Mr. ZABLOcKI, Mr. Hays, Mr. 
FASCELL, Mr. MAILLIarD, Mr. FRELINGHUY- 
SEN, and Mr, BROOMFIELD were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 2820) to 
provide foreign economic and humani- 
tarian assistance authorizations for fiscal 
year 1972, and for other purposes, with 
amendments, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate; that the 
House insisted upon its amendments to 
the bill, asked a conference with the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Morcan, 
Mr. ZABLOCKI, Mr. Hays, Mr. FASCELL, Mr. 
MAILLIARD, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, and Mr. 
BROOMFIELD were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 
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The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 10947) to provide 
job development investment credit, to re- 
duce individual income taxes, to reduce 
certain excise taxes, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk, and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 9, line 10, after “election,” in- 
sert “(A)”. 

On page 9, line 14, before the period in- 
sert a comma and the following: “(B) or a 
political party, other than a major party, 
whose candidate has qualified to have his 
name on the election ballot (or to have the 
names of electors pledged to him on the elec- 
tion ballot) in 80 percent of the States, or 
in States whose population comprises 80 
percent or more of the population of the 
United States (as determined by the Bureau 
of the Census on the basis of the latest data 
available)”. 

On page 14, line 11, strike “The” and insert 
“(A) Except as provided in subparagraph 
(B), the”. 

On page 14, between lines 21 and 22, in- 
sert the following: 

“(B) The eligible candidates of a minor 
party in a Presidential election, who are 
eligible candidates of such party solely be- 
cause of the provisions of section 1002(7) (B), 
shall be entitled to payments under section 
1006 equal in the aggregate to 10 percent of 
the average amounts payable to candidates 
of a major party in the same election.” 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require to 
make my introductory remarks. 

Mr. President, I was deeply impressed 
by the remarks made earlier today by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Rhode 


Island when he called for equality in the 
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treatment of presidential candidates and 
when he emphasized the vital importance 
of freeing the electoral process from the 
dependence on the fat cats, labor bosses, 
and other special interest groups on 
which so many candidates have had to 
rely in the past. 

My amendment to the distinguished 
Senator’s amendment represents a mod- 
est attempt—a minimal attempt—to in- 
sure some degree of equality and some 
measure of financial independence to 
any significant, bonafide candidate for 
President. 

We have entered a period of great fiu- 
idity in American politics, a period in 
which fewer and fewer voters are for- 
mally affiliating themselves with any po- 
litical party. Today, for example, it is 
estimated that as many as 31 percent of 
the registered voters are unaffiliated, in 
contrast to 23 percent in 1960. There is 
every indication that this trend toward 
independence will, if anything, acceler- 
ate as more and more young people reg- 
ister to vote. 

Three years ago, George Wallace con- 
jured up a national party and was able 
to qualify it, in a matter of months, in 
every State of the Union; and he went on 
to receive 13.49 percent of all votes cast 
for the office of President in the 1968 
campaign. 

Two Members of this body were elected 
last year as third-party candidates. 

There is talk today about the possibil- 
ity that at least two independent candi- 
dacies will be declared in 1972—by Eu- 
gene McCarthy and John Lindsay—and 
no one can seriously doubt that their 
backers have the organizational capacity 
to place their names on the ballot in most 
if not all of our States, if they choose 
to go forward and; if they do, that they 
will receive a significant vote. 

Isubmit, Mr. President, that any third- 
party candidate who is able to secure a 
broad enough national backing to have 
his name placed on the ballot in 80 per- 
cent of our States or in States represent- 
ing 80 percent or more of our Nation’s 
population must be presumed to be can- 
didates who are entitled to a share in the 
public largess provided for in the Pas- 
tore amendment. 

As it now stands, the Pastore amend- 
ment does not provide the equality urged 
by its sponsor. The inclusion of the pro- 
vision for minor parties, as defined in the 
amendment, simply will not enable a new 
party or a new movement to qualify. 
George Wallace demonstrated in 1968 
that he was a serious candidate whose 
candidacy had a serious impact on the 
outcome of that election. We may not 
like what he was saying, but we cannot 
deny that he had a right to be heard. Yet 
if the Pastore amendment had been in 
effect in 1968, both the Republican and 
Democratic candidates would have been 
handed about $20 million each, while Mr. 
Wallace would have received nothing, 
even though 1334 percent of the contri- 
bution to the Pastore campaign chest 
would have been paid in by taxpayers 
who voted for Mr. Wallace. 

The Pastore amendment, as now writ- 
ten, would do nothing for the candidacy 
of a Mr. Lindsay or a Mr. McCarthy, be- 
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cause neither one had the foresight to 
organize a national political party in 
1968. 

The impact, therefore, of the Pastore 
amendment would be to make it that 
much more difficult for fresh new voices 
to make themselves heard, and would, 
therefore, force them to rely on the same 
sinister sources of financial help which 
the good Senator from Rhode Island so 
eloquently seeks to eliminate from presi- 
dential politics. 

The effect of my amendment would 
be to provide any candidate who in 1972 
and subsequent years meets the quali- 
fications set forth in my amendment the 
right to receive 10 percent of the amount 
which would be made available to a single 
major party, which is equal to 5 percent 
of the total provided the two major 
parties. This calculation, based on the 
estimates for 1972, would mean that in- 
dependent party candidates would re- 
ceive approximately $2 million in 1972. 
As the Senator from Rhode Island 
pointed out, this amount of money will 
be hardly enough to make the candidate 
heard on a nationwide television broad- 
cast on more than two or three occasions. 
But it would give him a hearing. It 
would interject some degree of fairness 
into the amendment offered by Senator 
Pastore. I, therefore, very much hope 
the senior Senator from Rhode Island 
will agree to accept this amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. What was the Sena- 
tor’s last statement? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I expressed the hope 
that the Senator might be able to accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. No, I do not accept the 
amendment. First of all, of course, I have 
not had a copy of it. It has just been 
handed to me. But I have been listening 
very attentively to the distinguished 
Senator from New York, and I believe his 
amendment more or less changes the 
whole concept of the formula that we 
have provided in this proposal. 

I say to my friend, first of all, from 
just listening to him, that I would con- 
sider it a burden or a disadvantage to 
the new starters to be compelled to qual- 
ify in 80 percent of the States, as pro- 
vided by the amendment. Then, of 
course, it does disturb the formula that 
I think we were very meticulous in work- 
ing out, after long hours of labor. 

I regret that I cannot accept the 
amendment, and I do earnestly oppose it. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr, PASTORE. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I urge 
the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island to reconsider. I cannot see how 
my amendment would do anything but 
protect his amendment from the accusa- 
tion of freezing the present political 
situation in the United States by ex- 
cluding meaningful third-party candi- 
dates who have secured such a degree 
of support as to be able to accomplish 
the almost impossible task of organizing 
the vast network of supporters through- 
out the country required to circulate the 


petitions, secure the signatures, and 
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otherwise qualify as a candidate in at 
least 80 percent of our sovereign States. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, does that not put an 
added burden on a first starter, who, un- 
der my proposal, would only have to do 
it in 10 States? Under the Senator’s 
amendment, he would have to do it in 
80 percent of the States. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. This is discriminatory. 
Moreover, the Senator says they are en- 
titled to 10 percent. They ought to be 
entitled to more, depending on what they 
have done. I think the Senator is chang- 
ing the whole concept. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. If the Senator sug- 
gests this is discrimination, that is true, 
just as he discriminates between major 
and minor party candidates. 

Mr. PASTORE. But I do not crucify 
them. The Senator would crucify them. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Perhaps one should 
say that any candidate who has national 
credentials should be able to split this 
pot evenly, just as any individual is en- 
titled to be heard equally by the Ameri- 
can people in the very serious business of 
offering his candidacy for the American 
Presidency. 

I submit that the Pastore amendment, 
as now written, will freeze out from this 
common fund meaningful candidates 
just because they happen to come on the 
scene subsequent to the prior presidential 
election. We know that things are hap- 
pening very rapidly in this country to- 
day. We know that candidacies such as 
former Senator McCarthy’s can catch 
fire in a few months. We know that his 
name on the ballot in 80 percent of the 
States would mean that a meaningful 
segment of the American public feels 
that this man has the qualifications to 
be President. Under the logic of the 
Pastore amendment, it seems clear that 
it would be discriminatory to freeze this 
man out from those dollars that were 
contributed by the people who are sup- 
porting him. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator could not 
be more wrong. I do not know whether 
the Senator is familiar with the pro- 
visions of the bill. This bill is very amen- 
able to the first starter, very amenable to 
the minority party candidate. We went 
out of our way to assure that, because 
we did not want to be accused of making 
this a Republican-Democrat bill. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. But the Senator limits 
the inclusion of minority parties to those 
which happen to be in existence for 4 
years. 

Mr. PASTORE. No. He can run as an 
individual, and he is entitled to the dif- 
ference between the vote he gets on that 
election day and the average of the two 
major parties, which could be more than 
$2 million, depending on the vote he 
got. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, before 
replying to the point raised by the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New York is bringing up 
some of the same points I made in my 
colloquy with the Senator from Ala- 
bama, when the Senator from Rhode 
Island pointed out that a person could 
run, as I understand it, without being 
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within the definition of a minority party; 
and then if he gets 5 percent of the 
vote—and this is determined after the 
election—he is entitled to some per- 
centage of a kickback out of the public 
funds that are being used for this cam- 
paign as a whole. 

The difficulty with that seems to be ob- 
vious. First, How in the world is he going 
to be able to do this when he first has to 
say, under threat of perjury, that he will 
not accept any contributions to start 
with? Second, How in the world does he 
get people to give him the credit, when 
the likelihood of his winning is going to 
be very, very poor? Therefore, he will not 
get the contributions, and he will be out- 
gunned by taxpayer funds which are go- 
ing to the other two or three parties, 
whichever it may be. 

What is going to happen, for example, 
with the long-term party which has been 
on the ballot in many States, either the 
Socialist Party or the Socialist Workers 
Party? Would they have received any 
funds? The chances are that they would 
not have, and they would have gone down 
to a demise much quicker than they 
have. I do not see how we can say that 
this is fair to a third-party system. 

Being active on the political scene so 
far as the Republican Party is concerned, 
I suppose I should not be concerned 
about that, but I am concerned just the 
same. In all fair play within our country, 
I think that if someone feels that he is 
qualified to run for this office and can get 
enough people to support him, he should 
be put on the same plane as everybody 
else and have the same opportunities as 
everybody else in the major political par- 
ties; and I do not think they have it un- 
der the bill as written. I made that point 
as one of the reasons why I supported the 
Allen amendment, in order to clarify that 
so far as the American Independent 
Party is concerned; but I do not think 
it has been clarified with respect to the 
Independent Party, the Progressive 
Party, the Conservative Party, or what- 
ever it may be, who are still trying to 
get their noses under the tent, as they 
say. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado for his remarks. 

I should like to address a question to 
the Senator from Rhode Island. I had 
thought earlier, before drafting my 
amendment, that the provision he cited 
was in his amendment—namely, that a 
candidate could, at the end of the elec- 
tion, seeks reimbursement of his costs, 
which still violates part of the principle 
of his amendment—but I cannot find it 
in the text. I would appreciate the ref- 
erence. 

Mr. PASTORE. I refer the Senator to 
page 14, subsection (3). 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I saw that. I thought 
that because of the definitions contained 
within the amendment, this applied to 
the candidate of a minority party as de- 
fined in the amendment, which in turn 
refers you back to the prior election. I 
thought the purpose of that section was 
at least to bring a quantitative parity 
after the election in question. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator from 
New York be a little patient while I read 
this? 
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Will the Senator please look again at 
page 14? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Subsection (3): 

The eligible candidates of a political party 
(other than a major party) — 


We are talking about eligible candi- 
dates— 
in a presidential election whose candidate 
for President in such election receives, as 
such candidate, 5 percent or more of the 
total number of popular votes cast for the 
Office of President in such election shall be 
entitled to payments under section 1006 
equal in the aggregate to an amount which 
bears the same ratio to the amount com- 
puted under paragraph (1) for a major party 
as the number of popular votes received by 
such candidate in such election bears to the 
average number of popular votes received 
in such election by the candidates... 


In other words, he has to get at least 
5 percent of the vote to qualify. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I am giad the Senator 
from Rhode Island has clarified what 
could have been an ambiguity. 

I think that in itself is helpful, but 
it still leaves the amendment itself sub- 
ject to the disability that it requires a 
candidate of a minor party which had 
not been in existence for 4 years to ac- 
cept contributions from those sources 
which the good Senator tells us the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to protect him 
from. 

Mr. PASTORE. On the other hand, he 
has to receive at least 5 percent of the 
votes on election day to be a formidable 
candidate. Otherwise, he is not entitled to 
the money. 

After all, we are not going to pass this 
money out to every Tom, Dick, and Harry 
who gets the idea. You have to mean 
something; and if you do not get at least 
5 percent of the vote in running for the 
office, I do not think you are to be en- 
titled to any Federal funds. That was the 
reasoning of the committee. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. What we are talking 
about is making it possible for a candi- 
date to reach the people by utilizing 
funds taken from all the people for this 
purpose. 

Mr. PASTORE. But you do not have a 
track record. You are a candidate for the 
first time. So, naturally, we do not know 
how to work the formula until such time 
as we count your votes on election day. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. This is precisely why 
I am suggesting—— 

Mr. PASTORE. You want to give the 
candidates seed money. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I am suggesting to the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island an 
alternative formula. He says, “Let us wait 
until the election is over and see what 
this fellow is able to get, while his sup- 
porters are contributing to the campaign 
chests of his opponents.” I suggest that 
any time anyone has such backing as to 
be able to register himself throughout 
the Nation, such a candidate automati- 
cally is entitled to the equality of treat- 
ment which the senior Senator from 
Rhode Island was urgently asking for 
earlier today. 

Mr. PASTORE. I have made my posi- 
tion clear, and the Senator from New 
York has made his position clear. 

I am ready to vote. I am ready to yield 
back my time. 
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Mr. BUCKLEY. I will be glad to yield 
back the remainder of my time unless 
someone else desires to comment on the 
matter. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York. On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE), the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. INovyE), and the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) are nec- 
essarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Saxse) is absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Mouwnpt) is absent because of illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, 
nays 68, as follows: 

[No. 359 Leg.] 
YEAS—27 


Aiken 
Baker 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Boggs 
Brock 
Brooke 
Buckley 


NAYS—68 
Harris 
Hart 
Hatfield 
Hollings 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Javits 
Jordan, N.C. 
Jordan, Idaho 
Kennedy 
Long 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McClellan 
McGee 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Miller 
Mondale 
Montoya 


NOT VOTING—5 
Hartke Mundt Saxbe 
Inouye Randolph 

So Mr. BucKLey’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


Allen 
Allott 


Eagleton 
Eastland 


Stevenson 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Tunney 


Williams 
Young 


Ellender 
Ervin 
Fong 
Fulbright 
Gambrell 
Gravel 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


At 4:30 p.m. message from the House 
of Representatives on House agreeing to 
conference report on House Joint Reso- 
lution 946, continuing appropriations for 
1972. 
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The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 10947) to 
provide job development investment 
credit, to reduce individual income taxes, 
to reduce certain excise taxes, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
RoTEH). The clerk will report the amend- 
ment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 11, line 20, insert the following: 


(13) The term “new party” means, with 
respect to any Presidential election, a po- 
litical party which has filed with the Comp- 
troller General petitions signed by residents 
of one or more States having attained the 
age of 18 years or more. Said petitions shall 
declare that it is the intention of the peti- 
tioners to nominate a candidate for the of- 
fice of President of the United States at the 
next Presidential election. The signers of 
such petitions shall list their house num- 
ber, street, city, state and date of signing. 
Any “new party” may file petitions from 
more than one State, provided that no one 
petition shall bear the signatures of resi- 
dents of more than one State. Each petition 
shall bear the signature of the circulator 
who shall attest before a Notary Public of 
the State in which such petition was circu- 
lated that he personally saw each signer affix 
his name thereto. 

The invalidity of any signature shall not 
invalidate the petition to which it is affixed 
except that the invalidity of the signature 
of the circulator or the failure of the cir- 
culator to have his signature attested before 
a Notary Public shall invalidate the petition 
of such circulator. 

Any person signing a petition may with- 
draw his name therefrom at any time prior 
to the time when such petition is filed with 
the Comptroller General. 

The petitions filed on behalf of each “new 
party” shall contain not less than 10,000 
valid signatures. 

No individual may sign petitions on behalf 
of more than one “new party” within any 
four year period unless the prior signed pe- 
tition was not filed with the Comptroller 
General for a period of one year or more after 
the date of signature. 

On page 15, after line 14, insert the follow- 
ing: 

(4) The eligible candidates of a new party 
in a Presidential election shall be entitled 
to payments under Section 1006 equal in the 
aggregate to an amount which bears the 
same ratio to the amount computed under 
paragraph (1) for a major party as the num- 
ber of signatures on petitions filed with the 
Comptroller General in behalf of such new 
party under Section 1002(13) of this Act 
bears to the average number of popular votes 
received by the candidates for President of 
the major parties in the preceding Presi- 
dential election. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TAFT. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I like what the Senator 
has done very much, 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, we can- 
not hear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will suspend for a moment. It is re- 
quested that the Senate be in order so 
that Senators can be heard. 
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The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I like what 
the Senator has done in trying to en- 
courage establishment of new parties 
which have grassroots support. That is 
all for the good. However, what con- 
cerns me, and what I hope the Senator 
thinks about, is that in dealing with the 
Presidency it takes an appreciable fol- 
lowing. My question is: Should it be some 
number of States—and I suggest as a 
possibility five—but if a candidate is 
going to try to get on the ballot in 10 
States he should start with support in 
more than one State. 

Mr. TAFT. I thank the Senator for 
his suggestion. I believe it is well taken. 
I think perhaps the number five is a 
reasonably logical number, and I amend 
my amendment in line 3 to delete one 
or more and insert the number “five”. 

Mr. JAVITS. On that basis I would like 
very much to support the amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. I thank the Senator for 
his support. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. TAFT. How much time is there on 
the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
1 hour to be divided equally between the 
proponent of the amendment and the 
opposition. 

Mr. TAFT. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Will the 
Senator explain his modification again, 
please? 

Mr. TAFT. In the third line the words 
“one or more” are deleted and the words 
“five or more” are substituted therefor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is so modified. 

The amendment, as modified, is as 
follows: 


On page 11, line 20, insert the following: 

“(13) The term “new party” means, with 
respect to any Presidential election, a polit- 
ical party which has filed with the Comp- 
troller General petitions signed by residents 
of five states having attained the age of 18 
years or more. Said petitions shall declare 
that it is the intention of the petitioners to 
nominate a candidate for the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States at the next Presi- 
dential election. The signers of such peti- 
tions shall list their house number, street, 
city, state and date of signing. Any “new 
party” may file petitions from more than 
one state, provided that no one petition 
shall bear the signatures of residents of 
more than one state. Each petition shall bear 
the signature of the circulator who shall 
attest before a Notary Public of the state 
in which such petition was circulated that he 
personally saw each signer affix his name 
thereto. 

The invalidity of any signature shall not 
invalidate the petition to which it is affixed 
except that the invalidity of the signature of 
the circulator or the failure of the circula- 
tor to have his signature attested before a 
Notary Public shall invalidate the petition of 
such circulator. 

Any person signing a petition may with- 
draw his name therefrom at any time prior 
to the time when such petition is filed with 
the Comptroller General. 
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The petitions filed on behalf of each “new 
party” shall contain not less than 10,000 
valid signatures. 

No individual may sign petitions on behalf 
of more than one “new party” within any 
four year period unless the prior signed 
petition was not filed with the Comptroller 
General for a period of one year or more 
after the date of signature. 

On page 15, after line 14, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“(4) The eligible candidates of a new party 
in a Presidential election shall be entitled 
to payments under Section 1006 equal in the 
aggregate to an amount which bears the 
same ratio to the amount computed under 
paragraph (1) for a major party as the num- 
ber of signatures on petitions filed with the 
Comptroller General in behalf of such new 
party under Section 1002(13) of this Act 
bears to the average number of popular 
votes received by the candidates for Presi- 
dent of the major parties in the preceding 
Presidential election. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield briefly? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the Senator al- 
low me to call up what I understand is 
a most important bill that has been 
cleared all around, and on which the 
Senator from Missouri wishes to speak 
for 2 minutes? If the matter takes more 
time than that we will lay it aside. And 
I ask that the time not be charged to 
either side. 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CONSUMER 
CREDIT PROTECTION ACT OF 
1971 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the immediate consideration of 
S. 1938, the District of Columbia Con- 
sumer Protection Act of 1971. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
RotH). The bill will be stated by title. 

The bill was stated by title as follows: 

A bill (S. 1938) to amend certain pro- 
visions of subtitle II of title 28, District of 
Columbia Code, relating to interest and 
usury. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia with an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute to 
strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 
That the text of section 28-3301 of subtitle 
II of title 28, District of Columbia Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Except as otherwise provided in section 
28-3308, chapter 36 and chapter 39 of this 
subtitle, the parties to an instrument in 
writing for the payment of money at a future 
time may contract therein for the payment 
of interest on the principal amount thereof 
at a rate not exceeding 8 percent per annum.” 

Sec. 2. The text of clause (2) in the first 
sentence of section 28-3303 of subtitle II of 
title 28, District of Columbia Code, is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

(2) in writing, to pay a greater rate than 
is permitted under section 28-3301 or 28-3308 
or under chapter 36 or 39 of this subtitle, the 
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creditor shall forfeit the whole of the interest 
so contracted to be received.” 

Sec. 3. Chapter 33 of subtitle II of title 28, 
District of Columbia Code, is amended by 
adding the following section: 


“§ 28-3308. Finance charge on direct install- 
ment loans 

“(a) On a loan in which the principal does 
not exceed $25,000 (other than a loan directly 
secured on real estate or a direct motor ve- 
hicle installment loan covered by chapter 36 
of this subtitle) to be repaid in equal or sub- 
stantially equal monthly, or other periodic, 
installments, any federally insured bank or 
savings and loan association doing business 
in the District of Columbia may contract for 
and receive interest at the rate permitted un- 
der this chapter or, in lieu of such interest, a 
finance charge which, if expressed as an an- 
nual percentage rate, does not exceed a rate 
of 1114 percent per annum on the unpaid 
balances of principal. This section does not 
limit or restrict the manner of contracting 
for the finance charge, whether by way of 
discount, add-on, or simple interest, so long 
as the annual percentage rate of the finance 
charge does not exceed that permitted by 
this section. 

“(b) If such installment loan is pre- 
computed, 

“(1) the finance charge may be calculated 
on the assumption that all scheduled pay- 
ments will be made when due, and 

“(2) except as provided in subsection (c), 
upon prepayment in full of the unpaid bal- 
ance of a precomputed direct installment 
loan, refinancing, or consolidation, an 
amount not less than the unearned portion 
of the finance charge calculated according to 
this section shall be rebated to the debtor. 
If the rebate otherwise required is less than 
$1, no rebate need be made. 

“(c) Upon prepayment in full of such di- 
rect installment loan other than a refinanc- 
ing or consolidation, whether or not precom- 
puted, the lender may collect or retain a 
minimum charge within the limits stated in 
this section if the finance charge earned at 
the time of prepayment is less than any 
minimum charge contracted for. The mini- 
mum charge may not exceed the smaller of 
the following: (1) the amount of the finance 
charge contracted for, or (2) $5 in a transac- 
tion which had a principal of $75 or less, or 
$7.50 in a transaction which had a principal 
of more than $75. 

“(d) The unearned portion of the finance 
charge is a fraction of the finance charge of 
which the numerator is the sum of the pe- 
riodic balances scheduled to follow the com- 
putational period in which the prepayment 
occurs, and the denominator is the sum of 
all periodic balances under either the related 
loan agreement or, if the balance owing re- 
sulted from a refinancing or a consolidation, 
under the related refinancing agreement or 
consolidation agreement. 

“(e) As used in this section, ‘finance 
charge’, and ‘annual percentage rate’ shall 
have the respective meanings under the pro- 
visions of the Truth-in-Lending Act (82 
Stat. 146 et seq., 15 U.S.C. 1601 et seq.) and 
the regulations and interpretations there- 
under; and ‘federally insured bank or sav- 
ings and loan association’ means an insured 
bank as defined in section 3 of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act or an ‘insured institu- 
tion’ as defined in section 401 of the National 
Housing Act." 

Sec. 4, Subtitle II of title 28, District of 
Columbia Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following chapters: 

“CHAPTER 36.—DiIREcT MOTOR VEHICLE 
INSTALLMENT LOANS 
“§ 28-3601. Direct motor vehicle installment 
loans 

“The provisions of the Act approved April 
22, 1960 (Public Law 86-431, 74 Stat. 69, D.C. 
Code, 1967 ed., chapter 9 of title 40), cover- 
ing installment sales of motor vehicles, as 
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amended, and the regulations issued there- 
under, shall apply, to the extent appropri- 
ate, to a direct installment loan secured by 
& security interest in a motor vehicle, made 
by a federally insured bank or savings and 
loan association doing business in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, subject to section 28-3602. 


“$ 28-3602. Finance charge 

“Such a bank or savings and loan associa- 
tion may contract for and receive interest at 
the rate provided for in chapter 33 or, in lieu 
of such interest, a finance charge which, if 
expressed as an annual percentage rate, does 
not exceed a rate of 1144 percent per annum 
on the unpaid balances of principal. 


“§ 28-3603, Definitions 

“As used in this chapter, ‘finance charge’ 
and ‘annual percentage rate’ shall have the 
respective meanings under the provisions of 
the Truth-in-Lending Act (82 Stat. 146 et 
seq.; 15 U.S.C. 1601 et seq.) and the regula- 
tions and interpretations thereunder; and 
‘federally insured bank or savings and loan 
association’ means an insured bank as defined 
in section 3 of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act or an ‘insured institution’ as defined in 
section 401 of the National Housing Act. 


“Chapter 37.—REVOLVING CREDIT 
ACCOUNTS 


“§ 28-3701. Definitions 

“As used in this chapter— 

“(1) ‘revolving credit account’ means an 
arrangement between a seller or financial in- 
stitution and a buyer pursuant to which 
(A) the seller may permit the buyer to pur- 
chase goods or services on credit either from 
the seller or by use of a credit card or other 
device, whether issued by the seller or a 
financial institution, (B) the unpaid bal- 
ances of amounts financed arising from pur- 
chases and the credit service and other 
appropriate charges are debited to an ac- 
count, (C) a credit service charge if made is 
not precomputed but is computed on an 
outstanding unpaid balance of the buyer's 
account from time to time, and (D) the 
buyer has the privilege of paying the balances 
in full or in installments. 

(2) ‘credit service charge’ means the sum 
of (A) all charges payable directly or in- 
directly by the buyer and imposed directly or 
indirectly by the seller as an incident to the 
extension of credit, including any of the 
following types of charges which are appli- 
cable: time price differential, service, carry- 
ing or other charge, however denominated, 
premium or other charge for any guarantee 
or insurance protecting the seller against the 
buyer’s default or other credit loss; (B) 
charges incurred for investigating the col- 
lateral or credit-worthiness of the buyer or 
for commissions or brokerage for obtaining 
the credit, irrespective of the person to whom 
the charges are paid or payable, unless the 
seller had no notice of the charges when the 
credit was granted. 

“(3) ‘seller’ means a person engaged in the 
District of Columbia in the business of sell- 
ing goods or services to retail buyers. 

“(4) ‘buyer’ means a person who buys 
goods or obtains services from a seller pur- 
suant to a retail credit sale and not princi- 
pally for the purpose of resale; and includes 
a person who enters into a prior agreement 
with a financial institution whereby the lat- 
ter agrees to pay the debts of the buyer as 
they accrue at various retail sellers, desig- 
nated by the financial institution, in consid- 
eration of the buyer paying to the financial 
institution the cash sales price plus the 
credit service charge on the purchase. 

“(5) ‘person’ includes any individual, 
partnership, corporation, association, trust, 
joint stock company, or any other group 
of persons however organized. 

“(6) ‘financial institution’ means a per- 
son who enters into an agreement with a 
buyer whereby the former agrees to extend 
credit to the buyer and to apply it as di- 
rected by the buyer pursuant to a credit 
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card issued to the buyer by the financial in- 

stitution; and this term includes any feder- 

ally insured bank as defined in section 3 

of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act doing 

business in the District of Columbia. 

“§ 28-3702. Amount and computation of 
credit service charge 

“(a) The seller or financial institution may 
contract for the payment by the buyer of a 
credit service charge not exceeding that per- 
mitted by this section. 

“(b) A credit service charge may be made 
in each billing cycle. For the purpose of 
computing the outstanding balance subject 
to the credit service charge, (1) the out- 
standing balance on any day shall consist 
of an amount which shall not exceed the 
sum of the total charges to the account less 
the amounts paid or credited to the account 
prior to such day, or (2) the outstanding 
balance may be computed by the average 
daily balance method. The credit service 
charge may also be computed for all out- 
standing balances within a range of not in 
excess of $10 on the basis of the median 
amount within such range if as so computed 
such credit service charge is applied to all 
outstanding balance within such range. 

“(c) If the billing cycle is monthly, the 
charge may not exceed 1% percent of that 
part of the outstanding balance which is 
$500 or less and 1 percent on that part of 
this amount which is more than $500. If the 
billing cycle is not monthly, the maximum 
charge is that percentage which bears the 
relation to the applicable monthly percent- 
age as the number of days in the billing 
cycle bears to thirty. For the purposes of this 
section, a variation of not more than four 
days from month to month is ‘the same day 
of the billing cycle’. 

“Chapter 38.—CONSUMER PROTECTIONS 
“$ 28-3801. Scope—Limitation on agreements 
and practices 

“This chapter applies to actions to enforce 
rights arising from a consumer credit sale 
or a direct installment loan. 

“§ 28-3802. Definitions 

“As used in this chapter— 

“(1) ‘revolving credit account’ means a 
revolving credit account as defined in section 
28-3701 of this subtitle. 

““(2) ‘consumer credit sale’ means a sale of 
goods or services in which— 

“(A) credit is granted by a person who 
regularly engages as a seller in credit trans- 
actions of the same kind; 

“(B) the buyer is a natural person; 

“(C) the goods or services are purchased 
primarily for a personal, family, household, 
or agricultural purpose; 

“(D) either the debt is payable in install- 
ments or a finance charge is made; and 

“(E) the amount financed does not exceed 

$25,000. 
The term includes any contract in the form 
of a bailment or lease if the bailee or lessee 
contracts to pay as compensation for use a 
sum substantially equivalent to or in excess 
of the aggregate value of the property and 
services involved and it is agreed that the 
bailee or lessee will become, or for no other 
or a nominal consideration has the option to 
become, the owner of the property upon full 
compliance with his obligations under the 
contract. 

“(3) ‘direct installment loan’ means a di- 
rect installment loan as that term is used in 
section 28-3308 of this subtitle and does not 
include a loan secured on real estate or a 
direct motor vehicle installment loan cov- 
ered by chapter 36 of this subtitle. 

“(4) ‘cross collateral’ means an arrange- 
ment wherein a seller in a ‘consumer credit 
Sale’ secures a debt arising from the sale by 
contracting for a security interest in other 
property if as a result of a prior sale the 
seller has an existing security interest in the 
other property. The seller may also contract 
for a security interest in the property sold 
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in the subsequent sale as a security for the 
previous debt. 
“§ 28-3803. Balloon payments 

“With respect to a consumer credit sale or 
direct installment loans except for revolving 
credit accounts: 

“(1) No creditor shall at any time enter 
into an agreement which contains or antici- 
pates a schedule of payments under which 
any one payment is not equal or substan- 
tially equal to all other payments, excluding 
any final payment which is less than the 
average of previous payments or any down 
payment received by the creditor contempo- 
raneously with or prior to the consummation 
of the transaction, or under which the in- 
tervals between any consecutive payments 
differ substantially. 

“(2) Notwithstanding any provision of this 
section, where a consumer's livelihood is de- 
pendent upon seasoned or intermittent in- 
come, the parties may agree in a separate 
writing that one or more payments or the 
intervals between one or more payments may 
be reduced or expanded in accordance with 
the needs of the consumer if such payments 
are expressly related to the consumer’s in- 
come. The separate writing shall contain a 
conspicuous notice directly above the signa- 
ture line stating: ‘I waive my right to have 
all payments to be made under this agree- 
ment in substantially equal amounts’. 

“(3) In the event that the provisions of 
paragraph (2) apply, the consumer shall 
have the right at any time, without further 
cost or obligation, to revise the schedule of 
payments to conform both as to amounts 
and intervals to the average of all install- 
ments and intervals, 


“§ 28-3804. Assignment of earnings and au- 
thorization to confess judg- 
ment prohibited 

“(a) A creditor may not take an assign- 
ment of earnings of the consumer for pay- 


ment or as security for payment of an ob- 
ligation arising out of a consumer credit 
sale or direct installment loan. 

“(b) A creditor may not take or accept 
from the consumer a warrant or power of 
attorney or other authorization for the credi- 
tor, or other person acting on his behalf, to 
confess judgment arising out of a consumer 
credit sale or direct installment loan. 

“(c) An assignment of earnings or an au- 
thorization in violation of this section is sub- 
ject to the provisions of section 28-3813(d) 
(1) of this subtitle. 

“§ 28-3805. Debts secured by cross-collateral 

“(a) If debts arising from two or more 
consumer credit sales, other than sales pur- 
suant to a revolving charge account (§ 28- 
3701), are secured by cross-collateral, or 
consolidated into one debt payable on a 
single schedule of payments, and the debt 
is secured by security interests taken with 
respect to one or more of the sales, payments 
received by the seller after the taking of the 
cross-collateral or the consolidation are 
deemed, for the purpose of determining the 
amount of the debt secured by the various 
security interests, to have been first applied 
to the payment of the debts arising from the 
sales first made. To the extent debts are paid 
according to this section, security interests 
in items of property terminate as the debts 
originally incurred with respect to each item 
are paid. 

“(b) Payment received by the seller upon 
a revolving charge are deemed, for the pur- 
pose of determining the amount of the debt 
secured by the various security interests, to 
have been applied first to the payment of 
credit service charges in the order of their 
entry to the account and then to the pay- 
ment of debts in the order in which the 
entries to the account showing the debts 
were made. 

“(c) If the debts consolidated arose from 
two or more sales made on the same day, 
payments received by the seller are deemed, 
for the purpose of determining the amount 
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of the debt secured by the various security 
interests, to have been applied first to the 
payment of the smallest debt. 
“§ 28-3806. Attorney's fees 

“With respect to a consumer credit sale 
or direct installment loans the agreement 
may provide for the payment by the con- 
sumer of reasonable attorney's fees not in 
excess of 15 per centum of the unpaid bal- 
ance of the obligation. 
“$ 28-3807. Negotiable instruments prohib- 

ited 

“(a) In @ consumer credit sale, no seller 
shall take or otherwise arrange for the con- 
sumer to sign an instrument, except a check, 
payable ‘to order’ or ‘to bearer’ as evidence 
of the credit obligation of the consumer. 

“(b) Any holder of an instrument prohib- 
ited by subsection (a) of this section 28- 
3807, if he takes it with knowledge of a 
violation of this section, takes it subject to 
all claims and defenses of the consumer up 
to the amount owing on the transaction 
total at the time of the assignment. 


“§ 28-3808. Assignees subject to defenses 

“(a) With respect to a consumer credit 
sale, an assignee of the rights of the seller or 
lessor is subject to all claims and defenses 
of the consumer or lessee arising out of the 
Sale notwithstanding any terms or agree- 
ments to the contrary, but the assignee’s lia- 
bility under this section may not exceed the 
amount owing to the assignee at the time 
of the assignment. 

“(b) Rights of the consumer or lessee can 
only be asserted as a matter of defense to or 
set-off against a claim by the assignee. 

"$ 28-3809. Lender subject to defenses aris- 
ing from sales 

“(a) A lender who makes a direct in- 
stallment loan for the purpose of enabling 
a consumer to purchase goods or services is 
subject to all claims and defenses of the 
consumer against the seller arising out of 
the purchase of the goods or service if such 
lender acts at the express request of the 
seller, and— 

“(1) the seller participates in the prepara- 
tion of the loan instruments, or 

(2) the lender is a person or organization 
controlled by or under common control with 
the seller, or 

“(3) the seller receives or will receive a 
fee, compensation, or other consideration 
from the lender for arranging the loan. 

“(b) The lender's liability under this sec- 
tion may not exceed the amount of the loan. 
Rights of the debtor can only be asserted 
affirmatively in an action to cancel and void 
the sale from its inception, or as a matter 
of defense to or set-off against a claim by 
the lender. 


“§ 28-3810. Referral sales 

“With respect to a consumer credit sale, 
the seller or lessor may not give or offer to 
give a rebate or discount or otherwise pay 
or offer to pay value to the buyer or lessee 
as an inducement for a sale or lease in con- 
sideration of his giving to the seller or lessor 
the names of prospective purchasers or less- 
ees, or otherwise aiding the seller or lessor 
in making a sale or lease to another person, 
if the earning of the rebate, discount, or 
other value is contingent upon the occur- 
rence of an event subsequent to the time the 
buyer or lessee agrees to buy or lease. If a 
buyer or lessee is induced by a violation of 
this section to enter into a consumer credit 
Sale, the agreement is unenforceable by the 
seller or lessor and the buyer or lessee, at 
his option, may rescind the agreement or 
retain the goods delivered and the benefit 
of any services performed, without any obli- 
gation to pay for them. 
“$ 28-3811. Home solicitation sales 

“(a) As used in this section, ‘home solici- 
tation sale’ means a cash sale or a consumer 
credit sale of goods, other than farm equip- 
ment, or services in which the seller or a 
person acting for him engages in a personal 
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solicitation of the sale at or near a residence 
of the buyer and the buyer's agreement or 
offer to purchase is there given to a seller 
or a person acting for him. It does not in- 
clude a sale made pursuant to a preexisting 
revolving credit account or prior negotiations 
between the parties at a business establish- 
ment at a fixed location where goods or 
services are offered or exhibited for sale. 

“(b) Except as provided in subsection (f), 
in addition to any right otherwise to revoke 
an offer, the buyer has the right to cancel a 
home solicitation sale until midnight of the 
third business day after the day on which the 
buyer signs an agreement or offer to purchase 
which complies with this section. 

“(c) Cancellation occurs when the buyer 
gives written notice of cancellation to the 
seller at the address stated in the agreement 
or offer to purchase. 

“(d) Notice of cancellation, if given by 
mail, is given when it is deposited in a mail 
box properly addressed and the postage pre- 
paid 


“(e) Notice of cancellation given by the 
buyer need not take a particular form and is 
sufficient if it indicates by any form of 
written expression the intention of the buyer 
not to be bound by the home solicitation 
sale. 

“(f) The buyer may not cancel a home 
solicitation sale if the buyer requests the 
seller to provide goods or services without de- 
lay because of an emergency, and 

““(1) the seller in good faith makes a sub- 
stantial beginning of performance of the 
contract before the buyer gives notice of can- 
cellation, and 

“(2) im the case of goods, the goods can- 
not be returned to the seller in substantially 
as good condition as when received by the 
buyer, and 

“(3) the buyer has signed separately the 
following notice which appears under the 
conspicuous caption: ‘WAIVER OF RIGHT 
TO CANCEL’ and reads as follows: “Because 
of an emergency I waive any right I may 
have to cancel this home solicitation sale’. 

“(g)(1) In a home solicitation sale, unless 
the buyer requests the seller to provide 
goods or services without delay in an emer- 
gency, the seller must present to the buyer 
and obtain his signature to a written agree- 
ment or offer to purchase which designates 
as the date of the transaction the date on 
which the buyer actually signs and contains 
a statement of the buyer’s rights which com- 
pHes with paragraph (2) of this subsection. 

“(2) The statement must— 

“(A) appear under this conspicuous cap- 
tion: ‘BUYER'S RIGHT TO CANCEL’, and 

“(B) read as follows: 

“Tf this agreement was solicited at or 
near your residence and you do not want the 
goods or services, you may cancel this agree- 
ment by mailing a notice to the seller. The 
notice must say that you do not want the 
goods or services and must be mailed before 
midnight of the third business day after you 
signed this agreement. The notice must be 


(insert name and mailing address of seller) 

If you cancel, the seller may not keep any 
of your cash down payment.’ 

“(3) Until the seller has complied with 
this section the buyer may cancel the home 
solicitation sale by notifying the seller in 
any manner and by any means of his inten- 
tion to cancel. 

“(h) (1) Except as provided in this section, 
within ten days after a home solicitation sale 
has been canceled or an offer to purchase re- 
voked the seller must tender to the buyer any 
payments made by the buyer and any note or 
other evidence of indebtedness. A provision 
permitting the seller to keep all or any part of 
any payment, note, or evidence of indebted- 
ness is in violation of this section and un- 
enforceable. 

“(2) If the down payment includes goods 
traded in, the goods must be tendered in sub- 
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stantially as good condition as when received 
by the seller. If the seller fails to tender the 
gocds as provided by this section, the buyer 
may elect to recover an amount equal to the 
trade-in allowance stated in the agreement. 

“(3) The seller is not entitled to retain a 
cancellation fee. 

“(4) Until the seller has complied with the 
obligations imposed by this section the 
buyer may retain possession of goods de- 
livered to him by the seller and has a lien 
on the goods in his possession or control for 
any recovery to which he is entitled. 

“(i1) (1) Except as provided by the provi- 
sions on retention of goods by the buyer 
(subsection (h) (4) of this section), within a 
reasonable time after a home solicitation sale 
has been cancelled or an offer to purchase re- 
voked, the buyer upon demand must tender 
to the seller any goods delivered by the seller 
pursuant to the sale but he is not obligated 
to tender at any place other than his resi- 
dence. If the seller fails to demand possession 
of goods within a reasonable time after can- 
cellation or revocation, the goods become the 
property of the buyer without obligation to 
pay for them. For the purpose of this sec- 
tion, forty days is presumed to be a reason- 
able time. 

“(2) The buyer has a duty to take reason- 
able care of the goods in his possession 
before cancellation or revocation and for a 
reasonable time thereafter, during which 
time the goods are otherwise at the seller's 
risk. 


“(3) If the seller has performed any serv- 
ices pursuant to a home solicitation sale 
prior to its cancellation, the seller is en- 
titled to no compensation. 


“§ 28-3812. Limitation on creditors’ remedies 

“(a) This section applies to actions or 
other proceedings to enforce rights arising 
from consumer credit sales, consumer leases, 
and direct installment loans (other than a 
loan directly secured on real estate or a 
direct motor vehicle installment loan covered 
by chapter 36 of title 28, District of Colum- 
bia Code); and, in addition, to extortionate 
extensions of credit. 

“(b) (1) During the thirty-day period after 
a default consisting of a failure to pay money 
the creditor may not because of the default 
(A) accelerate the unpald balance of the 
obligation, (B) bring action against the 
debtor, or (C) proceed against the collateral. 

“(2) Unless the creditor has first (A) noti- 
fied the debtor that he has elected to ac- 
celerate the unpaid balance of the obligation 
because of default, (B) brought action 
against the debtor, or (C) proceeded against 
the collateral, the debtor may cure a default 
consisting of a failure to pay money by ten- 
dering the amount of al] unpaid sums due at 
the time of tender, without acceleration, plus 
any unpaid delinquency or deferral charges. 
Cure restores the debtor to his rights under 
the agreement as though the defaults cured 
had not occurred. 

“(3) Posting of any notice required by law 
shall be deemed valid if mailed by certified 
mail to the debtor’s last known address, 

“(c)(1) The debtor may redeem the col- 
lateral from the creditor at any time— 

“(A) within fifteen days of the creditor's 
taking possession of the collateral, or 

“(B) thereafter until the creditor has 
either disposed of the collateral, entered into 
a contract for its disposition, or gained the 
right to retain the collateral in satisfaction 
of the debtor's obligation pursuant to the 
provisions on disposition of collateral in sec- 
tion 28-9-—505 of subtitle I of title 28, District 
of Columbia Code. 

“(2) The debtor may redeem the collateral 
by tending fulfillment of all obligations se- 
cured by the collateral including reasonable 
expenses incurred in realizing on the security 
interest. 

“(d) Subject to the provisions in this part, 
the parties may agree that the creditor has 
the right to take possession of the collateral 
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on default. In taking possession, a secured 
party may proceed without judicial process 
if this can be done without breach of the 
peace and with consent of the debtor. Those 
who take the collateral through repossession 
shall be deemed the agent of the creditor, and 
the creditor shall be civilly liable for any of 
the actions of its agents. 

“(e)(1) This subsection applies to con- 
sumer credit sales of goods or services and 
to direct installment loans secured by in- 
terests in goods. 

“(2) A creditor may not maintain a pro- 
ceeding for a deficiency unless he has disposed 
of the goods in good faith and in a commer- 
cially reasonable manner. 

“(3) If the creditor repossesses or volun- 
tarily accepts surrender of goods which were 
the subject of the sale and in which he has 
a security interest, the consumer is not per- 
sonally liable to the creditor for the unpaid 
balance of debt arising from the sale of a 
commercial unit of goods of which the cash 
price was $2,000 or less. In that case the 
creditor is not obligated to resell the col- 
lateral unless the consumer has paid 60 per- 
cent or more of the cash price and has not 
signed after default a statement renouncing 
his rights in the collateral. 

“(4) If the creditor takes possession or 
voluntarily accepts surrender of goods which 
were not the subject of the sale but in which 
hr has a security interest to secure a debt 
arising from a sale of goods or services or a 
combined sale of goods and services and the 
cash price of the sale was $2,000 or less, the 
debtor is not personally liable to the creditor 
for the unpaid balance of the debt arising 
from the sale and the creditor’s duty to dis- 
pose of the collateral is governed by the pro- 
visions on disposition of collateral in section 
28-9-505 of subtitle I of title 28, District of 
Columbia Code. 

“(5) If the creditor takes possession or vol- 
untarily accepts surrender of goods in which 
he has a security interest to secure a debt 
arising from a direct installment loan and 
the net proceeds of the loan paid to or for 
the benefit of the debtor are $2,000 or less, 
the consumer is not personally liable to the 
lender for the unpaid balance of the debt 
arising from the loan and the lender's duty to 
dispose of the collateral is governed by the 
provisions on disposition of collateral in sec- 
tion 28-9-505 of subtitle I of title 28, Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code. 

“(6) The consumer shall be liable in dam- 
ages to the creditor if the debtor has wrong- 
fully damaged the collateral or if, after de- 
fault and demand, the debtor has wrongfully 
failed to make collateral available to the 
creditor. 

“(7) If the creditor elects to bring an ac- 
tion against the buyer for a debt arising 
from a consumer credit sale of goods or serv- 
ices, when under this section he would not 
be entitled to a deficiency judgment if he 
repossessed the collateral, and obtains judg- 
ment— 

“(A) he may not repossess the collateral, 
and 

“(B) the collateral is not subject to levy 
or sale on execution or similar proceedings 
pursuant to the judgment. 

“(f)(1) If it is the understanding of the 
creditor and the debtor at the time an ex- 
tension of credit is made that delay in mak- 
ing repayment or failure to make repayment 
could result in the use of violence or other 
criminal means to cause harm to the person, 
reputation, or property of any person, the re- 
payment of the extension of credit is unen- 
forceable through civil judicial processes 
against the debtor. 

“(2) If it is shown that an extension of 
credit was made at an annual rate exceed- 
ing 45 per centum and that the creditor then 
had a reputation for the use or threat of use 
of violence or other criminal means to cause 
harm to the person. reputation, or property 
of any person to collect extensions of credit 
or to punish the nonrepayment thereof, 
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there is prima facie evidence that the ex- 
tension of credit was unenforceable under 
paragraph (1) of this subsection. 

“(g)(1) With respect to a consumer cred- 
ít sale, or direct installment loan, if the 
court as a matter of law finds— 

“(A) the agreement to have been un- 
conscionable at the time it was made, or to 
have been induced by unconsiconable con- 
duct, the court may refuse to enforce the 
agreement, or 

“(B) any clause of the agreement to have 
been unconsiconable at the time it was 
made, the court may refuse to enforce the 
agreement, or may enforce the remainder of 
the agreement without the unconsiconable 
clause, or may so limit the application of 
any unconscionable clause as to avoid any 
unconscionable result. 

“(2) If it is claimed or appears to the 
court that the agreement or any clause 
thereof may be unconscionable the parties 
shall be afforded a reasonable opportunity to 
present evidence as to its setting, purpose, 
and effect to aid the court in making the 
determination. 

“(3) For the purpose of this section, a 
charge or practice expressly permitted by 
this section is not in and of itself uncon- 
scionable in the absence of other practices 
and circumstances. 

“§ 28-3813. Consumers’ remedies 

“(a) The remedies provided by this sec- 
tion shall be liberally administered to the 
end that the consumer as the aggrieved 
party shall be put in at least as good a posi- 
tion as if the creditor had fully complied 
with this chapter. Except as is otherwise 
specifically provided where there are will- 
ful and repeated violations of this chapter 
consequential and special damages may be 
had in lieu of the specific penalties allowed, 
and in addition punitive damages may be 
had as indicated. 

“(b) Any right or obligation declared by 


this chapter is enforceable by action unless 
the provision declaring it specifies a different 
and limited effect. 

“(c) ‘Transaction total’ means— 

“(1) in the case of transactions pursuant 
to open end credit plans or consumer credit 
transactions, the total of the following cal- 


culated as if the amount or amounts 
financed were paid over the maximum period 
of the plan or, if there is no such period, over 
twelve months beginning with the next bill- 
ing cycle or cycles following the transaction 
or transactions: 

“(A) the amount financed, plus any down 
payment or required deposit balance, and 

“(B) the total finance charge, including 
any prepaid finance charge; 

“(2) in the case of other than open end 
transactions or consumer credit transactions, 
the total of the following: 

“(A) the amount financed, plus any down 
payment or required deposit balance, and 

“(B) the amount of all precomputed or 
precomputable finance charge, including any 
prepaid finance charge. 

“(d)(1) In the discretion of the court, a 
consumer may recover from the person vio- 
lating this chapter, in addition to the dam- 
ages the law otherwise allows, 10 percent of 
the transaction total, if applicable, or $100, 
whichever is greater, for violations to which 
this section applies. 

“(2) This section also applies to all viola- 
tions for which no other remedy is specifical- 
ly provided. 

“(e) If a consumer prevails in a suit 
brought under this Act, the court may assess 
reasonable attorney's fees in addition to any 
other amounts recoverable under this 
chapter. 

“(f) Any charge, practice, term, clause, 
provision, security interest, or other action 
or conduct which can be shown to be in 
willful violation of the provisions of this 
chapter shall confer no rights or obligations 
enforceable by action. 
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“§ 28-3814. Debt collection 

“(a) This section only applies to conduct 
and practices in connection with collection 
of obligations airsing from consumer credit 
sales, consumer leases, and direct installment 
loans (other than a loan directly secured on 
real estate or a direct motor vehicle install- 
ment loan covered by chapter 36 of title 28). 

“(b) As used in this section, the term— 

“(1) ‘claim’ means any obligation or al- 
leged obligation, arising from a consumer 
credit sale, consumer lease or direct install- 
ment loan; 

“(2) ‘debt collection’ means any action, 
conduct or practice in connection with the 
solicitation of claims for collection or in con- 
nection with the collection of claims, that are 
owed or due, or are alleged to be owed or due, 
& seller or lender by a consumer; and 

“(3) ‘debt collector’ means any person en- 
gaging directly or indirectly in debt collec- 
tion, and includes any person who sells or 
offers to sell forms represented to be a col- 
lection system, device, or scheme intended or 
calculated to be used to collect claims. 

“(c) No debt collector shall collect or at- 
tempt to collect any money alleged to be 
due and owing by means of any threat, co- 
ercion or attempt to coerce in any of the 
following ways: 

“(1) the use, or express or implicit threat 
of use, of violence or other criminal means, 
to cause harm to the person, reputation, or 
property of any person; 

“(2) the accusation or threat to falsely 
accuse any person of fraud or any crime, or 
any conduct which, if true, would tend to 
disgrace such other person or in any way 
subject him to ridicule, or any conduct 
which, if true, would tend to disgrace such 
other person or in any way subject him to 
ridicule or contempt of society; 

“(3) false accusations made to another 
person, including any credit reporting agen- 
cy, that a consumer has not paid a just 
debt, or threat to so make such false accusa- 
tions; 

“(4) the threat to sell or assign to another 
the obligation of the consumer with an at- 
tending representation or implication that 
the result of such sale or assignment would 
be that the consumer would lose any de- 
fense to the claim or would be subjected to 
harsh, vindictive, or abusive collection at- 
tempts; and 

“(5) the threat that nonpayment of an al- 
leged claim will result in the arrest of any 
person. 

“(a) No debt collector shall unreasonably 
oppress, harass, or abuse any person in con- 
nection with the collection of or attempt to 
collect any claim alleged to be due and ow- 
ing by that person or another in any of the 
following ways: 

“(1) the use of profane or obscene language 
or language that is intended to unreason- 
ably abuse the hearer or reader; 

“(2) the placement of telephone calls with- 
out disclosure of the caller’s identity or with 
the intent to harass or threaten any person 
at the called number; and 

“(3) causing expense to any person in the 
form of long-distance telephone tolls, tele- 
gram fees, or other charges incurred by a 
medium of communication, by concealment 
of the true purpose of the notice, letter, mes- 
sage, or communication. 

“(e) No debt collector shall unreasonably 
publicize information relating to any alleged 
indebtedness or debtor in any of the follow- 
ing ways: 

“(1) the communication of any informa- 
tion relating to a consumer’s indebtedness 
to any employer or his agent except where 
such indebtedness has been guaranteed by 
the employer or the employer has requested 
the loan giving rise to the indebtedness and 
except where such communication is in con- 
nection with an attachment or execution af- 
ter judgments as authorized by law; 

“(2) the disclosure, publication, or com- 
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munication of information relating to a con- 
sumer’s indebtedness to any relative or fam- 
ily member of the consumer unless such per- 
son is known to the debt collector to be a 
member of the same household as the con- 
sumer, except through proper legal action or 
process or at the express and unsolicited re- 
quest of the relative or family member; 

“(3) the disclosure, publication, or com- 
munication of any information relating to 
a consumer's indebtedness by publishing or 
posting any list of consumers, except for the 
publication and distribution of “stop lists” 
to point-of-sale locations where credit is ex- 
tended, or by advertising for sale any claim 
to enforce payment thereof or in any other 
manner other than through proper legal 
action, process, or proceeding; and 

“(4) the use of any form of communica- 
tion to the consumer, which ordinarily may 
be seen by any other persons, that displays 
or conveys any information about the al- 
leged claim other than the name, address, 
and phone number of the debt collector. 

“(f) No debt collector shall use any fraud- 
ulent deceptive, or misleading representa- 
tion or means to collect or attempt to collect 
claims or to obtain information concerning 
consumers in any of the following ways: 

“(1) the use of any name, while engaged 
in debt collection, other than the debt col- 
lector’s true name; 

“(2) the failure to clearly disclose in all 
communications made to collect or attempt 
to collect a claim or to obtain or attempt 
to obtain information about a consumer, 
that the debt collector is attempting to col- 
lect a claim and that any information ob- 
tained will be used for that purpose; 

“(3) any false representation that the debt 
collector has in his possession information 
or something of value for the consumer, that 
is made to solicit or discover information 
about the consumer; 

“(4) the failure to clearly disclose the 
name and full business address of the per- 
son to whom the claim has been assigned for 
collection, or to whom the claim is owed, at 
the time of making any demand for money; 

“(5) any false representation or implica- 
tion of the character, extent, or amount of 
a claim against a consumer, or of its status 
in any legal proceeding; 

“(6) any false representation or false im- 
plication that any debt collector is vouched 
for, bonded by, affiliated with or an instru- 
mentality, agent, or official of the District 
of Columbia or any agency of the Federal or 
District government; 

“(7) the use or distribution or sale of any 
written communication which stimulates or 
is falsely represented to be a document au- 
thorized, issued, or approved by a court, an 
official, or any other legally constituted or 
authorized authority, or which creates a false 
impression about its source. authorization, 
or approval; 

“(8) any representation that an existing 
obligation of the consumer may be increased 
by the addition of attorney’s fees, investiga- 
tion fees, service fees, or any other fees or 
charges when in fact such fees or charges 
may not legally be added to the existing ob- 
ligation; and 

“(9) any false representation or false im- 
pression about the status or true nature of 
or the services rendered by the debt collec- 
tor or his business. 

“(g) No debt collector shall use unfair or 
unconscionable means to collect or attempt 
to collect any claim in any of the following 
ways: 

(1) the seeking or obtaining of any writ- 
ten statement or acknowledgment in any 
form that specifies that a consumer's obliga- 
tion is one incurred for necessaries of life 
where the original obligation was not in fact 
incurred for such necessaries; 

“(2) the seeking or obtaining of any writ- 
ten statement or acknowledgment in any 
form containing an affirmation of any obliga- 
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tion by a consumer who has been declared 
bankrupt, without clearly disclosing the 
nature and consequences of such affirmation 
and the fact that the consumer is not legally 
obligated to make such affirmation; 

“(3) the collection or the attempt to col- 
lect from the consumer all or any part of the 
debt collector’s fee or charge for services 
rendered; 

“(4) the collection of or the attempt to 
collect any interest or other charge, fee, or 
expense incidental to the principal obliga- 
tion unless such interest or incidental fee, 
charge, or exepnse is expressly authorized by 
the agreement creating the obligation and 
legally chargeable to the consumer or unless 
such interest or incidental fee, charge, or 
expense is expressly authorized by law; and 

“(5) any communication with a consumer 
whenever it appears that the consumer has 
notified the creditor that he is represented 
by an attorney and the attorney’s name and 
address are known. 

“(h) No debt collector shall use, or dis- 
tribute, sell, or prepare for use, any written 
communication that violates or fails to con- 
form to United States postal laws and regu- 
lations. 

“(1) No debt collector shall take or accept 
for asignment any of the following: 

“(1) an assignment of any claim for at- 
torney’s fees which have not been lawfully 
provided for in the writing evidencing the 
obligation; or 

“(2) an assignment for collection of any 
claim upon which suit has been filed or 
judgment obtained, without the debt collec- 
tor first making a reasonable effort to con- 
tact the attorney representing the consumer. 

“(j)(1) Proof, by substantial evidence, 
that a debt collector has willfully violated 
any provision of the foregoing subsections 
of this section shall constitute a complete 
defense to any legal action undertaken by 
any person to enforce the claim that was 
being collected at the time the violation or 
violations occurred, and shall be deemed to 
constitute full satisfaction of a judgment 
on such claim property obtained before the 
occurrence of the violation or violations. 

“(2) In addition to the remedy provided 
in paragraph (1) of this subsection, a debt 
collector shall be liable to any person af- 
fected by a violation of the foregoing sub- 
sections of this section for all damages prox- 
imately caused by the violation. 

“(3) Punitive damages may be awarded to 
any person affected by a willful violation of 
the foregoing subsections of this section, 
when and in such amount as is deemed ap- 
propriate by the court and trier of fact. 

“§ 28-3815. Administrative enforcement 

“(a) As used in this section— 

“(1) ‘Commissioner’ means the Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia or his des- 
ignated agent; 

“(b) Compliance with the requirements 
imposed under this chapter shall be en- 
forced by the Commissioner. Nothing con- 
tained herein shall be construed to affect the 
authority and jurisdiction of the respective 
agencies designated in section 108 of the 
Truth-in-Lending Act (82 Stat. 146 et seq.; 
15 U.S.C. 1601 et seq.) 


“§ 28-3816. Inconsistent laws: What law gov- 
erns 

If any provision of law or regulation pro- 
mulgated thereunder is inconsistent with 
this chapter, this chapter shall govern, unless 
this chapter or the inconsistent provision of 
the other laws specifically provides otherwise. 

“Chapter 39—SMALL LOAN COMPANIES 
“§ 28-3901. Definitions 

“As used in this chapter— 

“(1) ‘Commissioner’ means the Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia or his des- 
ignated agent. 

“(2) ‘Council’ means the District of Co- 
lumbia Council or its designated agent. 

“(3) ‘District’ means the District of Co- 
lumbia. 
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“(4) ‘Organization’ means a corporation, 
agency, trust, estate, partnership, coopera- 
tive, association, individual, or firm. 

“(5) ‘Lender’ means a licensee authorized 
to make small loans. 

“(6) ‘Finance charges’ means the sum of 
all charges, payable directly or indirectly by 
the person to whom the credit is extended, 
and imposed directly or indirectly by the 
creditor as an incident to the extension of 
credit, including any of the following types 
of charges which are applicable: 

“(A) Interest, time price differential, and 
any amount payable under a point, discount, 
or other system or additional charges, 

“(B) Service or carrying charge. 

“(C) Loan fee, finder’s fee, or similar 
charge. 

“(D) Fee for an investigation or credit 
report. 

“(E) Premium or other charge for any 
guarantee or insurance protecting the cred- 
itor against the obligor’s default or other 
credit loss. 

"$ 28-3902. Power to regulate and enforce 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
Act to the contrary, the Council is hereby 
authorized and empowered to make such 
regulations as it in its discretion deems 
appropriate for the governing of small loan 
transactions, including, without limitation, 
provisions: 

“(1) establishing maximum 
charges; 

“(2) governing the form and substance of 
instruments made or entered into; 

“(3) requiring small loan companies to be 
licensed; 

“(4) establishing the requirements for 
granting licenses; 

"(5) specifying the maximum loan restric- 
tions; 

“(6) establishing the form of security and 
restrictions thereupon; 

“(7) requiring the books and records of 
persons engaged in the business of financing 
small loan transactions to be subject to pro- 
duction for examination by the Cmmissioner 
and Council; and 

“(8) specifying the types and maximum 
amounts of insurance which may be re- 
quired, at the expense of the debtor, to pro- 
tect from loss the lender or his assignee or 
any other organization entitled to payment. 
“§ 28-3903. Fixing maximum finance charge 

“The Council shall from time to time in- 
vestigate the economic condition and other 
factors relating to and affecting finance 
charges, and shall ascertain all pertinent 
facts necessary to determine what maximum 
charges should be permitted in such trans- 
actions. Upon the basis of such ascertained 
facts, the Council, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of any other subsection, shall from 
time to time by regulation or order deter- 
mine and fix the maximum finance charges 
sufficiently high to result in a fair return on 
investment to organizations engaged in the 
business of small transactions, but not so 
high as to constitute an unreasonable eco- 
nomic burden on small loan debtors. The 
Council may from time to time, upon the 
basis of changed conditions or facts, re- 
determine and refix any such maximum fi- 
mance charge, but, before determining or 
redetermining any such maximum charge, 
the Council shall give reasonable notice of 
their intention to consider doing so, and 
provide a reasonable opportunity to per- 
sons desiring to be heard with respect to any 
such proposed determination or redeter- 
mination. Notice of the action proposed by 
the Council shall be published once a week 
for two consecutive weeks in one or more of 
the daily newspapers published in the Dis- 
trict. Any such changed maximum finance 
charge shall not affect any preexisting loan 
arrangement entered into between the lender 
and the debtor. 
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“§ 28-3904. Additional regulations 

“The Council is further authorized, in its 
discretion, to make such additional regula- 
tions as it deems necessary to insure that in- 
dividuals who engage in small loan transac- 
tions are not being required, directly or in- 
directly, to pay finance, insurance, or other 
charges in excess of those authorized by the 
Council pursuant to the authority vested in 
it. 

“§ 28-3905. Classification provision 

“In exercising its powers and authority 
under sections 3902 and 3904 of this chap- 
ter, the Council is authorized, in its discre- 
tion, to make reasonable classifications (1) 
according to the parties to small loan trans- 
actions, or (2) according to the parties to 
instruments of security, or (3) according to 
other basis, or (4) according to two or more 
of the foregoing clauses (1) through (3), and 
to exercise such powers and authority under 
this section with respect to any one or more 
of any classifications so made or with re- 
spect to all of said classifications. 

“§ 28-3906. Waiver restriction 

“No provision shall be inserted in any 
small loan contract whereby the buyer 
waives or purports to waive any provision 
of this chapter or regulation pursuant 
thereto, and any such waiver or purported 
waiver shall be void and of no effect. The 
Council is authorized in its discretion, by 
regulation (1) to prohibit the inclusion in 
any small loan contract of any provision 
waiving or purporting to waive any provi- 
sion of any regulation promulgated by the 
Council relating to small loan transactions, 
and (2) to provide that any such waiver or 
purported waiver, shall be void and of no 
effect. 

“In connection with the licensing of or- 
ganizations under the authority of this chap- 
ter, the Council is authorized to require 
either bonds or such other security as it 
may by regulation deem necessary, of orga- 
nizations engaged in the business of small 
loan transactions. In connection with the 
licensing of said organizations, and the bond- 
ing of said organizations, the Council, in its 
discretion, may by regulation require ap- 
Plicants for licenses: 

“(1) to furnish and keep in force a bond 
running to the District, or other security, to 
protect members of the public against finan- 
cial loss by reason of the failure of the li- 
censee or of any officer, agent, employee, or 
other person acting on behalf of said li- 
censee, to observe any law or regulation in 
force in the District of Columbia applicable 
to the licensee's conduct of the licensed busi- 
ness; 

“(2) to procure and keep in force public 
lability insurance or property damage in- 
surance or both; 

“(3) to appoint the Council as its true and 
lawful attorney upon whom all judicial and 
other process or legal notice directed to such 
person may be served. 

“$ 28-3908. Right to bring suit 

“Any person aggrieved by the violation of 
any law or regulation applicable to the li- 
censee’s conduct of the licensed activity shall 
have, in addition to his right of action 
against such licensee, a right to bring suit 
against the surety on a bond authorized by 
section 28-3907 of this chapter, either alone 
or jointly with the principal thereon, and 
to recover in an amount not exceeding the 
penalty of the bond any damages sustained 
by reason of any act, transaction, or conduct 
of the licensee, or of any officer, agent, em- 
ployee, or other person acting on behalf of 
said licensee, which is in violation of law 
or regulation in force in the District relat- 
ing to the licensed activity. 


“§ 28-3909. Suspension or revocation of ll- 
cense 

“The Council is further authorized and 

empowered to make any regulations that 

may be necessary in furtherance of the pur- 
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pose of this chapter and to suspend or re- 
voke any license issued hereunder when, in 
its judgment, such is deemed desirable in 
the interest of public decency or the pro- 
tection of lives, limbs, health, comfort, and 
quiet of the citizens of the District, or for 
any other reason it may deem sufficient. 


“§ 28-3910. Penalty; prosecution 

“(a) Any person who shall violate any 
provision of this chapter or of any regula- 
tion promulgated by the Council under the 
authority of this chapter shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and shall be punished by 
a fine not exceeding $500 or by imprisonment 
for not more than six months, or both. 

“(b) Prosecutions for violations of this 
chapter, or of the regulations made pur- 
suant thereto, shall be conducted in the 
name of the District by the Corporation 
Counsel or any of his assistants. As used in 
this chapter the term ‘Corporation Counsel’ 
means the attorney for the District by what- 
ever title such attorney may be known, des- 
ignated by the Council to perform the func- 
tions prescribed for the Corporation Counsel 
in this chapter. 

“§ 28-3911. Supplementary authority 

“The authority and power vested in the 
Council by any provision of this chapter shall 
be deemed to be additional and supplemen- 
tary to authority and power now vested in it, 
and not as a limitation.” 

Sec. 5. The text of section 16-571 of sub- 
chapter III of chapter 5 of title 16, District 
of Columbia Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) As used in this subchapter, ‘wages’ 
means that part remaining after the deduc- 
tion from wages of any amounts required 
by law to be withheld of: 

“(1) wages, salary, commissions, or other 
remuneration for services performed by an 
employee for his employer, including any 
such remuneration measured partly or wholly 


by percentages or share of profits, or by other 
sums based upon work done or results pro- 
duced, whether or not the employee is given 
a drawing account; and 

(2) any drawing account made available 
to an employee by his employer. 


“(b) ‘Garnishment’ means any legal or 
equitable procedure through which the wages 
of any individual are required to be withheld 
for payment of any debt.” 

Sec. 6. The text of clauses (1), (2), and 
(3), in the first paragraph of section 16- 
572 of subchapter II of chapter 5 of title 
16, District of Columbia Code, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(1) no attachment if wages are less than 
$325 due or to become due to the judgment 
debtor from the employer-garnishee for the 
pay period or periods ending in any calendar 
month; 

“(2) 10 per centum of so much of the 
wages as exceeds $325 but does not exceed 
$500 due or to become due to the Judgment 
debtor from the employer-garnishee for the 
pay period or periods ending in any calendar 
month; plus 

“(3) 25 per centum of so much of the 
wages as exceeds $500 due or to become due 
to the Judgment debtor from the employer- 
garnishee for the pay period or periods end- 
ing in any calendar month.” 

Sec. 7. Subchapter III of chapter 5 of 
title 16, District of Columbia Code, is amend- 
ed by adding the following sections: 


“§ 16-583. No garnishment before judgment 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, prior to entry of judgment in an action 
against a debtor, the creditor may not obtain 
an interest in any property of the debtor by 
attachment, garnishment, or like proceedings. 
“§ 16-584. No discharge from employment for 

garnishment 

“No employer shall discharge an employee 
for the reason that a creditor of the employee 
has subjected or attempted to subject un- 
paid earnings of the employee to garnishment 
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or like proceedings directed to the employer 
for the purpose of paying a judgment.” 

Sec. 8. (a) The analysis of chapter 33 of 
title 28 of subtitle II, District of Columbia 
Code is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new item: 

“28-3308. Finance charge on direct install- 
ment loans.” 

(b) The analysis of subtitle II of title 28, 
District of Columbia Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
items: 


“36. District Motor Vehicle Install- 


“37. Revolving Credit Accounts... 28-3701. 
“88. Consumer Protections. 
“39. Small Loan Companies 


(c) The analysis of subchapter III of 
chapter 5 of title 16, District of Columbia 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new items: 

“16-583. No garishment before Judgment. 
“16-584. No discharge from employment for 
garnishment.” 

Sec. 9. (a) The provisions of the Act en- 
titled “An Act to regulate the business of 
loaning money on security of any kind by 
persons, firms, and corporations other than 
national banks, licensed bankers, trust com- 
panies, savings banks, building and loan as- 
sociations, and real-estate brokers in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia", approved February 4, 1913 
(D.C. Code, sec. 26-601), shall not be con- 
strued to apply to the legitimate business of 
mortgage bankers and other institutional 
lenders engaged in making loans secured by 
real estate, life insurance companies (as de- 
fined in section 10 of the Act of February 4, 
1913 (D.C. Code, sec. 26-610) , and small busi- 
ness investment companies licensed and op- 
erating under the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958, conducted in the District of 
Columbia, 

(b) The provisions of this section shall be 
deemed to have taken effect as of February 4, 
1913. 

Sec. 10. This act may be cited as the “Dis- 
trict of Columbia Consumer Credit Protec- 
tion Act of 1971”. 


Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. President, this 
bill, S. 1938, has as its thrust and focus 
bank interest rates in the District of 
Columbia and numerous provisions relat- 
ing to consumer protection, including 
balloon notes, and so forth. Extensive 
hearings have been held on the bill be- 
fore the Committee on the District of 
Columbia and it has been submitted to 
and examined by various commercial and 
consumer interests in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The bill was unanimously reported by 
the committee yesterday. 

Mr. President, I shall give a brief de- 
scription of the purposes of S. 1938. They 
are as follows: 

First. To provide maximum interest 
ceiling rates in connection with direct 
installment loans and direct automobile 
installment loans; 

Second. To establish maximum credit 
service charge rates for revolving credit 
accounts including credit cards growing 
out of retail sales in the District of 
Columbia; 

Third. To provide remedies to safe- 
guard consumers from unconscionable 
and fraudulent sales, credit, and collec- 
tion practices; 

Fourth. To provide for the regulation 
of finance charges for small loan com- 
panies; 

Fifth. To revise certain aspects of the 
law relating to garnishment of wages; 
and 
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Sixth. To provide an exemption from 
the usury statute for mortgage banking, 
real estate investment trusts, and to make 
retroactive the present exemption of life 
insurance companies and small business 
investment companies. 

Mr. President, hearings were held by 
the committee on August 5, 1971, at which 
bankers, merchants, the District govern- 
ment, economists, and representatives of 
consumer groups and the public testified. 
The problem has been before the com- 
mittee for many years, and earlier hear- 
ings were held by the Business and Com- 
merce Subcommittee in December 1967 
and January and February 1968. The 
committee has had the benefit of various 
governmental views: A Federal Trade 
Commission economic report on install- 
ment credit and retail sales practices of 
District of Columbia retailers, published 
in March 1968; a report of the Federal 
Trade Commission of June 1968 on a Dis- 
trict of Columbia consumer protection 
program conducted by the Commission 
during the period June 1965 to June 1968; 
end a report and recommendations of the 
District of Columbia Commission on In- 
terest Rates and Consumer Credit, set up 
by the city council to study interest rates 
and consumer credit, All of the informa- 
tion available to the committee clearly 
demonstrates the need for changing the 
existing District of Columbia interest 
rates and usury law and to provide for 
effective consumer protections and safe- 
guards in the Nation’s Capital. 

Mr. President, the reason for the need 
to expedite this bill is the opinion of the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia handed down 2 days ago. 

This opinion and its disastrous conse- 
quences on the real estate market of the 
District of Columbia. Without engaging 
in a discussion as to the corrections of 
the court’s decision in the aforementioned 
case, suffice it to say that the opinion 
creates an intolerable situation. 

Mr. President, if we pass this bill now, 
it will be able to proceed to the House 
and be acted upon by the House before 
the House adjourns for Thanksgiving. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EAGLETON. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF) 
and I sponsored a consumer protection 
bill. The Senate passed it, and the House 
passed a bill, and probably we will have 
to match up those two bills. Is there any- 
thing in this bill which in substance 
would operate adversely to that? 

Mr. EAGLETON. As I understand the 
Ribicoff-Javits bill, this bill would be in 
harmony with that bill, this bill pertain- 
ing solely to the District of Columbia. 

As I already pointed out, the reason 
for the urgency in moving this bill to the 
House of Representatives is the result of 
the 2-to-1 opinion in a case entitled In re 
Packwood, Inc. 

If we pass the bill at this time and get 
it over to the House of Representatives it 
can be acted upon by the House before 
they adjourn for their protracted recess. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EAGLETON. I yield. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I asso- 
ciate myself with the statement of the 
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chairman of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, may 
we have order in the Senate and will the 
Chair request that Senators use their 
microphones so we will know what is 
going on? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I would 
like to associate myself with the chair- 
man of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

As the Senator said, this bill had very 
searching scrutiny from the business 
community and those who take a partic- 
ular interest in consumer problems in 
the District of Columbia. I think it will 
be a model piece of legislation. It is 
urgently needed. I concur in the chair- 
man’s request to pass the bill today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is 
open to further amendment. If there be 
no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Ohio for 
yielding. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 
946) making further continuing appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1972, and for 
other purposes. 
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The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 10947) to 
provide job development investment 
credit, to reduce individual income taxes, 
to reduce certain excise taxes, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment which I have pending before the 
Senate at this time would have the effect 
of permitting new parties to participate 
in the provisions of title X of the bill. 
In doing so I would like to make it abun- 
dantly clear, as I indicated by my vote 
yesterday, that I am in disagreement 
with the provisions and the approach of 
title X. I believe it is a mistake. And I 
believe if we should pass it the people 
will deeply resent it. 
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Mr. President, with respect to the route 
of taking campaign funds out of the 
public treasury, I know full well there 
are many difficulties with the present 
system or lack of system, and there are 
abuses which should be corrected. I sup- 
ported the campaign practices bill that 
went to the other body. Last year I sup- 
ported the campaign practices bill which 
came to the House and I even supported 
it in the attempt to override the veto of 
the President because I felt so strongly 
about the issue. 

However, it seems to me that the ap- 
proach that is taken in title X is one 
that is bound to be subject to confusion, 
abuse, and discrimination; it is going to 
be very, very difficult to eliminate. In 
spite of my opposition to the bill, I feel 
equally strongly that, if we are to havea 
provision of the type which is included in 
title X for a contribution of millions of 
dollars out of the Federal Treasury to 
presidential candidates of major parties, 
and if we are to have a similar procedure 
for contributions to the campaigns of 
minor party candidates, we should in all 
equity, and I believe we are required by 
the Constitution to provide a reasonable 
basis for the participation in such a pro- 
gram for new parties. 

I think all of us have to go back and 
reflect that the parties of which we are 
members were at one time new parties— 
new parties which had not participated 
in prior elections—and to give the auto- 
matic advantage that title X would give 
to the already existing major and minor 
parties, to the exclusion of those desiring 
to form a new party, it seems to me 
would be a great mistake. 

I also believe, as I said, that serious 
constitutional questions are raised. For 
example, in Ohio we had a law which 
required a very large number of signa- 
tures in order to get the name of a can- 
didate on the ballot. The courts have 
thrown it out as being an unreasonable 
and undue requirement based upon the 
size of the number of names that were 
required. 

My provision approaching this prob- 
lem would say that, as to a new party, 
participation in this program could occur 
if petitions were filed by the residents of 
five or more States who are over the age 
of 18, declaring that it is the intention 
of the petitioners to nominate a candi- 
date for the office of the President of the 
United States at the next presidential 
election. 

There are requirements, then, that, to 
declare the validation of the petition, 
there must be a declaration that the sig- 
natures are genuine. 

There is a further provision that the 
invalidity of a single signer of the peti- 
tion shall not invalidate the entire peti- 
tion but that the signature of the circu- 
lator of the petition must be valid. 

There is a requirement that a person 
signing the petition may withdraw his 
name therefrom at any time prior to the 
time when such petition is filed with the 
Comptroiler General of the United 
States. 

There is a requirement that on such a 
petition there must be not less than 10,- 
000 valid signatures. 

There is a further provision to prevent 
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duplication of signatures on these peti- 
tions, to the effect that no individual may 
sign petitions on behalf of more than 
one new party within any 4-year period 
unless the preceding petition was not 
filed with the Comptroller General for a 
period of 1 year or more after the date 
of the signature. 

The definitions go into the definition 
part of the bill on page 11 and define 
what a “new party” means. 

After having taken care of the defini- 
tion of “new party” we then turn to 
page 15 and add a new qualification for 
participation in the payments out of the 
fund. 

I will read again the specific language 
I wish to add: 

(4) The eligible candidates of a new party 
in a Presidential election shall be entitled to 
payments under Section 1006 equal in the 
aggregate to an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the amount computed under para- 
graph (1) for a major party as the number 
of signatures on petitions filed with the 
Comptroller General in behalf of such new 
party under Section 1002(13) of this Act 
bears to the average number of popular votes 
received by the candidates for President of 
the major parties in the preceding Presiden- 
tial election. 


This mechanism is modeled almost 
identically on the provision for distri- 
bution to the minor party. I feel that 
this amendment is extremely important 
today. There are certain groups in our 
society that I think are very vocal today 
in offering many new ideas, but certainly, 
if they wish to submit a candidate for 
President, they should not be excluded 
from practical participation under the 
contributions selection of this bill. 

I particularly refer to our young peo- 
ple. We have millions of new voters be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 21. The public 
opinion polls which have been taken as 
to the general feelings and opinions of 
these voters indicate that a vast pre- 
ponderance of these young voters feel 
they are independent voters, not mem- 
bers of either political party. It seems 
very likely to me on the national scene, 
as we have seen already occur in some 
local elections, that the young people who 
have just come into the voting franchise 
may wish, in large numbers, to associate 
themselves with political groupings and 
parties, and submit candidates for the 
Presidency. 

To vote against this amendment would 
be, I think, to vote against their right 
fairly to participate in the election proc- 
ess, because an advantage is being given 
to the built-in party over the new party 
which they might form, and would mili- 
tate against their chances of success— 
not merely in winning the election, but 
in building up the party so it may in the 
future come under the classification of 
minor party which it might become if 
it got the requisite number of votes. 

I will talk about a very large group in 
our society which we all know is be- 
coming more politically aware all the 
time. We have the women of America. 
If there is a desire on the part of the 
women of America to form a new polit- 
ical party to attempt to promote a wom- 
an candidate for the Presidency, I 
feel that individual should be entitled 
to participate and the candidate of that 
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party should be entitled to participate 
in the political contributions program 
proposed under title 10. 

I, of course, could go on and enumer- 
ate many, many other groups that might 
want to present their own candidates for 
the Presidency. Indeed, there are mem- 
bers on the other side of the Capitol who 
have indicated their likely intention of 
that taking place and to participate in 
the presidential election possibly not 
within the major or minor parties today 
existing. 

I think we have to proceed on the 
basis that we are trying to make the ap- 
plication of this program a universal one. 
That is the only basis on which it could 
properly be received. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 20 minutes remaining. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I shall be 
glad to have the other side take some 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr, LONG. Mr. President, I get the 
impression that the name of the game at 
the present time is to delay a final vote 
on the Pastore amendment. I am under 
the impression, unless I misread the tem- 
per on this side of the aisle, that we in- 
tend to bring the Pastore amendment to 
a vote and we do not intend to have this 
matter brushed aside in this fashion. 

Frankly, we are of the impression that 
the President thinks this bill should pass, 
and if the Pastore amendment, or some- 
thing along that line, is to be acted on, 
it will have to be done in this bill. So the 
determination on this side is to proceed 
to a decision. 

Frankly, I think we might do better to 
adjourn and come back tomorrow, and 
then adjourn and come back on Monday. 

The amendment before us is an 
amendment to subsidize, not a minor 
party, but a minuscule party and some- 
one who has 10,000 signatures in sev- 
eral States to offer a candidate for the 
Presidency. We do not favor it. We have 
studied this matter for a great deal of 
time through the years, and we do not 
think we should subsidize a miniscule 
party. 

I yield back my time. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield to me? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK, If my understanding 
is correct, as the situation is now set up, 
without the Senator’s amendment we 
have a situation where, in order to be 
eligible for tax funds which will be 
poured into these campaigns, one has to 
be either a candidate of a major party 
or a candidate of a party which ran in 
the last election, or he has to be a per- 
son who has the sheer courage to put 
himself up before the electorate, to incur 
an enormous number of debts, and then 
try to say, “OK, if we get 5 percent of 
the votes I will get a little of this money 
back.” 

But unless he does that, no one else 
would be eligible to run on a presidential 
ticket, if he is going to get any of these 
funds. 

My understanding is that the Senator 
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from Ohio is saying, “Let us make it 
easier for other parties to get into this 
act’—the young people who, as he said, 
are not enamored of either of the major 
parties or of the American Independent 
Party, they do not want to be members 
of the Socialist Party or the Socialist 
Workers Party, and they would like to 
form their own. What I gather the Sen- 
ator is saying is that if they can get peti- 
tions in sufficient numbers from five 
States, at that point they would be eligi- 
ble to get a base grant out of the pro- 
posal he has here; is that correct? 

Mr. TAFT. That is correct. The only 
comment I would make on the Senator’s 
comment is that I believe the situation 
is even more extreme than the Senator 
represented, in that even if a new party, 
having raised its own funds or borrowed 
money to get into this kind of situation, 
should succeed in getting 5 percent of the 
vote, it would not be entitled to be reim- 
bursed for its expenses in that particular 
campaign. Going into the next presi- 
dential campaign, as I understand the 
amendment as presently drafted—and if 
Iam wrong I would appreciate being cor- 
rected by the author of the amend- 
ment—as I understand it, until the next 
campaign, a new party would not be en- 
titled to one penny of the public funds 
being. distributed under this proposed 
title 10. 

Mr. DOMINICK. We had a series of 
colloquies on this very point with the 
Senator from Rhode Island, and he 
kept referring us all the way through to 
subsection 3, starting on page 14 and 
going on to the end of the first sentence 
on page 15, the effect of which was, he 
said in effect, that if you run and you 
get 5 percent of the vote, under that 
provision you are entitled to something. 

I have maintained all the way through 
that because of the definition of a minor- 
ity party, this probably was not true. 
But he distinguishes between the second 
sentence on page 15, which refers to 
minor parties, and the first sentence, 
which refers to the candidates of a polit- 
ical party other than a major party. I 
do not really know what the distinction 
is, but this, apparently, is what is 
intended. 

In any event, it seems to me that what 
the Senator is doing is trying to provide 
more equitably for those people who 
would like to start in the political field, 
but now find no real mechanism by 
which to do it. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. It seems to me, as I say, that 
American history is replete with in- 
stances of new parties having been 
formed, and with the tendency and direc- 
tion that we see today of a multiplicity 
of parties and a multiplicity of interests 
in political matters, I think it is more 
likely to be true than ever. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I would certainly 
hope we can get as many of the young 
people and the great leaders of this coun- 
try over into the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties as possible, but I also un- 
derstand that, in sheer equity, we should 
not, by virtue of using the Federal Treas- 
ury, to which everyone who pays an in- 
come tax contributes, effectively elimi- 
nate minor parties. It seems to me that 
is what we would be doing by the pro- 
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posal of the Senator from Rhode Island; 
so I certainly endorse the theory and 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Ohio, and I would hope that perhaps 
those on the other side of the aisle, the 
manager of the bill and the Senator 
from Rhode Island, would accept the 
Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield for a question? 

Mr. TAFT. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I understand that, 
under the terms of his amendment, a 
candidate could meet the minimum re- 
quirement to qualify for Federal funds by 
getting 10,000 signatures in each of five 
different States. Is that correct? 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY. And the funding ratio 
for such a candidate involves the total 
number of votes in the last election; is 
that correct? 

Mr. TAFT, Let me correct the Sena- 
tor. The total number of major party 
candidates. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Then you multiply 
that ratio times the $20 million that a 
major candidate is eligible to receive. Is 
that also correct? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes, or whatever the 
amount is that is determined to be the 
base. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Under this legislation 
as of now, that figure is $20 million, as 
indicated in the bill. 

Now, if you take the minimum num- 
ber of signatures, 50,000, then divide by 
the 30 million votes a major candidate 
receives, $50,000, and then multiply by 
$20 million, how much in Federal money 
will such a candidate receive, if he just 
meets the minimum qualifications? Has 
the Senator worked out the mathematics 
on it? 

Mr. TAFT. No, I have not. We can 
figure it in a moment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Well, I have worked 
out the mathematics, and I find that to 
be approximately $33,000, or about 67 
cents for each signature. Is $33,000 what 
we are talking about, as the minimum? 

Mr. TAFT. I think that is very nearly 
correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY. What we have been 
trying to do here, in the Pastore amend- 
ment, is to develop a formula that strikes 
a proper balance for minor parties. We 
do not want to lock in the present two- 
party system, and we do not want to give 
excessive encouragement to minor par- 
ties. We have extensive hearings on the 
issue, and I think the amendment strikes 
the right balance. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I think the 
Senator’s comments show exactly what 
is wrong with the proposal of the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island. He is refusing to 
deal with the constitutional issue that 1s 
involved here. 

The chairman of the committee has 
poo-pooed this suggestion, but there are 
serious constitutional questions here. I 
do not care how small the party is, it 
seems to me if it can get 10,000 signa- 
tures, it is entitled to participate in the 
American political process, and just as 
far as the major parties, which may have 
millions and millions of dollars. 

Mr. KENNEDY. What we are trying to 
do is achieve some significant reform. We 
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know that unless you are either a wealthy 
candidate or a candidate who can depend 
upon the wealthy for contributions, you 
will not be a successful candidate. Obvi- 
ously, we have to reach a formula that is 
sensitive to first amendment rights. But 
that does not mean we have to give $33,- 
000 to anyone who collects 50,000 signa- 
tures. 

Mr. TAFT. Suppose a group of some 
young voters between 18 and 21, who have 
been somewhat disillusioned by the 
American political process, decide they 
want to start out this very year and nom- 
inate their own candidate for President, 
knowing they have no chance of prevail- 
ing, but, being dissatisfied with either 
major party candidate, they want to be 
heard; is the Senator saying to me that 
they should not be entitled to participate 
just as fully in the distribution of public 
funds to support their candidate as the 
candidates for the major party? I think 
that would be a terribly disillusioning, 
unfair, and restrictive practice. Certainly 
there is no reason why we have to sacri- 
fice that kind of participation to obtain 
some kind of easy formula, which the 
Senator apparently seeks. I think the 
formula should be fair, and fair to all 
Americans, no matter what their politi- 
cal party might be. 

Mr. KENNEDY. If the amendment 
were adopted, would the Senator from 
Ohio support this legislation? 

Mr. TAFT. No. As I indicated, I think 
the concept is completely wrong. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I ask the chairman of 
the Finance Committee whether, in 
reaching the formula here, the first 
amendment issue was considered, and 
whether the formula which has been 
included in the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island is the result of 
the balanced judgment of the commit- 
tee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator withhold? Who is yielding time? 

Mr. TAFT. It is my time. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I do not 
want to interject myself into the inquiry 
made by the Senator from Masachusetts 
of the distinguished chairman of the 
committee. 

Mr. KENNEDY. We will suspend that 
for a moment. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I simply wanted to 
propound a further question. There has 
been some reference here to hearings. I 
hope the distinguished chairman will tell 
us if there were hearings on this pro- 
posal, when they were, and under what 
conditions, because I think the very logi- 
cal questions the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has asked reflect the fact that 
we have really not gone back and had 
any real committee consideration of this 
matter, and so I am glad the Senator 
from Massachusetts has brought it up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the last 
hearings on this were in 1967. 

I am not worried about the constitu- 
tional aspect of this matter. Any impor- 
tant matter, such as a bill of this type, 
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can have constitutional considerations. 
We had the best advice the Johnson ad- 
ministration could give us, and it was the 
best advice that we could obtain from 
the counsel we had for our committee. 
We are not worried about the constitu- 
tional aspects. 

Frankly, I do not think the Senator is 
worried about the problems of a minus- 
cule party. I find great difficulty believ- 
ing that the Senator from Ohio is really 
trying to start a new party. In any event, 
I really do not believe that it serves much 
purpose to debate it further. I do not 
think the Senate wants to subsidize a 
minuscule party. We have worked on this 
proposal over a period of years, with con- 
siderable study, to make adequate financ- 
ing available to a substantial third party, 
and that has been done. 

Mr. President, I am ready to yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOK. I merely want to say to 
the Senator from Ohio, relative to the 
remark that was made by the Senator 
from Massachusetts, that last night we 
were told by the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana that, if we wanted to 
make these changes, we ought to offer 
amendments. Now every amendment is 
based on the fact that if we take this 
amendment, or even consider this 
amendment, you vote for the bill or for 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

All I can say is that if you have such 
a disastrous piece of legislation as pro- 
posed in this amendment, and it has 
already been passed by the remarkable 
vote of 49 to 46, with everybody on that 
side of the aisle voting for it, minus 
three, and everybody on this side of the 
aisle voting against it, I think that as 
legislators we have an obligation to try 
to right some of the wrongs in it with- 
out being taunted every time we come 
up with an amendment and be asked, 
“Now that you put your amendment up, 
will you be for the amendment?” 

Last night we were told by the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana that, if we wanted 
to correct these problems, we ought to 
get our amendments in because, after 
all, we should not be swatting at gnats 
if we can get an amendment in to cor- 
rect these little situations. All I can say 
is that what some of us on this side of 
the aisle are attempting to do—unfortu- 
nately, we are going to be outweighed in 
the final analysis—is to make some cor- 
rections in this. 

Mr. LONG. I was under the impression 
that if someone was trying to correct the 
shortcomings of a bill, he would talk to 
those who are sponsors of it and make 
suggestions and say, “This is how it can 
be corrected.” This was not even shown 
to me prior to the time it was offered. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. TAFT. I should like to explain, in 
answer to the comments of the chairman 
that, of course, this is an amendment to 
an amendment. I did not know, and no- 
body knew, until the Pastore amend- 
ment was presented on the floor, what the 
terms of that amendment were going 
to be. It takes time to review these things 
and to prepare the amendment. I did 
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take to the desk of the Senator, before I 
offered the amendment, a copy of the 
amendment. 

I think the proposal is simple. I think 
we can vote up and down on it, without 
having a prolonged period of study. 
There is a principle involved that I think 
it is important we consider. 

Iam not trying to delay. I am not go- 
ing to favor title 10 of this bill, no mat- 
ter what occurs on this amendment, but 
I do not like to take part in a legislative 
process that I think is unfair, inequi- 
table, and unconstitutional, and there- 
fore is likely to be set aside by the courts, 
at great public expense. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted that the Senator from Louisiana 
made that remark, because I am on the 
Commerce Committee, and we worked 
very hard to bring out a political cam- 
paign bill. I was rather surprised when 
the Pastore amendment was apparently 
made available to everybody in the press. 
It was in the newspapers. We could not 
get a copy of it. A copy of it was not 
available. We read about the cosponsors. 

My office asked for copies of the 
amendment the first thing Tuesday 
morning. They were not able to get any. 
Nobody could get them. It was not until 
almost noon on Tuesday that they were 
available to anybody. Yet, when the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
came in to handle this bill, in came the 
entire entourage from the Commerce 
Committee. This is not a Commerce Com- 
mittee amendment. The Commerce Com- 
mittee brought out a bill, and we had all 
the people from both the majority and 
the minority staffs of the Commerce 
Committee on the floor when we de- 
bated that campaign bill. 

Apparently, we face a situation in 
which this was not written by the staff 
of the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island but was written by the 
staff of the Commerce Committee. How 
or why or under what circumstance, I 
really do not know. But it seems rather 
strange to those of us on the Commerce 
Committee—and I say this to the man- 
ager of the bill—that those of us on the 
Commerce Committee, when apparently 
the Commerce Committee staff was writ- 
ing the amendment, could not even get 
a copy of this amendment until noon 
on Tuesday. Yet, we read about it in 
the newspapers, and we read who the 
cosponsors were. And it was not even 
available and was not submitted to the 
desk for printing until 4 o’clock Monday 
afternoon. Yet, the agreement that 6 
hours would be required on this amend- 
ment was made on the floor of the Sen- 
ate before the amendment was even 
available to anybody here. 

So when the Senator from Louisiana 
says that when one comes up with an 
amendment; he usually talks to the man- 
agers of the bill, this is true, and I have 
no argument about that. 

I might suggest to the Senator from 
Louisiana that I have a bill on the cal- 
endar which has been here since the 
middle of the summer, and it has had a 
“hold” on it. So I would hope that some 
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day when I bring up this bill, nobody 
on the floor of the Senate will say that 
this came to them as a surprise. 

I suggest that when we argue these 
things, we ought to be fair to the Mem- 
bers of the Senate and say, “Here we are 
with a situation that was brought in on 
this bill after we had pounded it out in 
the Commerce Committee and came out 
with the campaign spending bill,” and 
not this bill at all as an amendment. All 
of a sudden, we find that the whole en- 
tourage is here to handle it for the bene- 
fit of the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island. Then we are told, “Here it 
is. Take a look at it, and then make some 
logic and sense out of it.” 

I can only say to the Senator from 
Ohio, no wonder he brings up this amend- 
ment. If a Senator sees that he cannot be 
successful in defeating a bill he thinks is 
bad, he has the legislative obligation, to 
the best of his ability, to correct what he 
considers problems in it, and he should 
not be criticized for doing so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. LONG. I have yielded back my 
time. 

Mr. TAFT. I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded 
back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio. On 
this question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE), is necessarily absent. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Saxse) is ab- 
sent on official business. 

-The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt) is absent because of illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 29, 
nays 68, as follows: 
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Aiken 
Allott 
Baker 
Beall 
Bennett 
Boggs 
Brock 
Buckley 
Byrd, Va. 
Cook 


Percy 
Roth 

Scott 
Stafford 
Taft 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Weicker 
Young 


Goldwater 
Griffin 
Hansen 
Hruska 
Javits 
Mathias 
NAYS—68 
ravel 
Gurney 
Harris 
Hart 
Hatfield 
Hollings 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Jordan, N.C. 
Jordan, Idaho 
Kennedy 
Long 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McClellan 
McGee 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Miller 
Mondale 


NOT VOTING—3 
Mundt Saxbe 


Allen 
Anderson 
Bayh 
Bellmon 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Brooke 
Burdick 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Ervin 
Fong 
Fulbright 
Gambrell 


Montoya 
Moss 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 


Wiliams 


Hartke 
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So Mr. TaFT’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana is recognized. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, may we 
have order, please? This is a very im- 
portant announcement. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, could 
I have an idea as to how many amend- 
ments are to be offered. 

I ask the Senator from Connecticut 
whether that means five or just one? 

Mr. WEICKER. One, and possibly five. 

Mr. COTTON. Does the distinguished 
majority leader mean to the bill? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. To this section. I 
note that there are two from the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Six, I hope, but at 
least one. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That looks like seven 
at least. I understand that the pencils 
may be working overtime. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, would the 
distinguished Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Kentucky 
is not here. He is on his way here, and 
we will ask him if he has anything to 
contribute to this. I think he has one or 
more amendments. 

I inform the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Kentucky that we were waiting 
so that he might inform us whether he 
has any more amendments. 

Mr. COOK. I have three. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That makes 10. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUESTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote on the 
two divisions occur at 10 o'clock tonight. 

Mr. PASTORE. Three divisions. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote on the 
divisions, all of them, two or three as 
the case may be, occur at 11 o’clock to- 
night. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I object. 

Mr. COOK. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote on all 
the divisions occur at 10 o’clock tomor- 
row morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tunney). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. DOLE. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Well, Mr. President, 
I think the picture is pretty clear that 
there is a filibuster, not in the offing but 
in operation. It means, of course, that 
the President’s program will be delayed. 
He is interested, I understand, in this 
tax package, which has been reported 
out of the Finance Committee and which 
has been considered on the floor for the 
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past 4 or 5 days. There are many 
more amendments besides those which 
have been indicated, and they number 
10. It is not my intention to keep the 
Senate in operation during a filibuster- 
ing operation. And if it means delay or 
the defeat of the President’s program, 
then I think the finger will have to be 
pointed at the party or parties who are 
responsible for this delay. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I have seen 
the pencils in the gallery moving at a 
magnificent rate of speed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. All day. 

Mr. SCOTT. And I am certain they 
will now be ready to report that a fili- 
buster is in progress, which I am im- 
mediately and categorically obliged to 
deny. And I will tell the Senate why— 
(Laughter.]—after the laughter of the 
traditional filibusterers has subsided. 

Mr. COOK. I agree with that. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, let me 
state that whenever amendments are of- 
fered by the distinguished majority lead- 
er’s side of the aisle, they are referred 
to as legislation. We are confronted here 
by a surprise amendment which was 
concealed from us. Until yesterday after- 
noon, we were not apprised of the amend- 
ment which affects the whole future of 
the American electoral system, an 
amendment which is a tax grant, which 
is a slush fund, which is a bailout, and 
which is an attempt to require the un- 
suspecting taxpayer who will, by April, 
long since have forgotten the debate of 
November concerning the contribution of 
his money for candidates whom he is not 
supporting, whom he has no idea of 
supporting. 

It is the most natural thing in the 
world that, confronted with a $20 mil- 
lion tax grant, the guardians of the pub- 
lic interest, here represented by the Re- 
publican Party, would react and react 
with considerable force. 

This is not a filibuster. This is a re- 
action. This is a reaction against a slush 
fund. This is a reaction against the fact 
that the Democratic Party is unwilling 
to submit its candidate for the Presidency 
to the scrutiny of those who might sup- 
port such a candidate in his electoral ef- 
forts, and the fact that those who do 
not believe they can raise the funds by 
straightforward methods are going to 
grab the taxpayers’ money without tell- 
ing him what they are doing. And they 
are going to say to the people of this 
country, “We only took $1 from each one 
of you.” Weil, those dollars multiply into 
a slush fund. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, is the 
distinguished minority leader filibuster- 
ing against me? 

Mr. SCOTT. No, sir. I never filibuster 
against my friend, whom I love and ad- 
mire. I am simply trying to correct an 
understandable error. (Laughter.) 

The understandable error is that he 
would ever suspect this side of the aisle 
of filibustering. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Well, I see the pen- 
cils are still going pretty fast up there. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I would 
like the majority leader to know that we 
have as much right to offer amendments 
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as his side does. And when you are out- 
numbered, you need amendments. 
[Laughter.] 

When you are outnumbered, you need 
an opportunity to fall back and regroup, 
because the steamroller is operating. And 
this steamroller is operating in such a 
fashion that they have even brought 
back all the presidential candidates be- 
cause the click, click, click, and the dong, 
dong, dong of the cash register has been 
heard in every senatorial district in 
America. I do not wonder that they are 
here. They are here to vote for a pro- 
gram without having to demean them- 
selves. No longer will they have to lower 
themselves to their constituents and say, 
“Please support me.” All they have to 
say is, “Slip this thing through, get us 
money from the taxpayers, and we will 
not have any trouble at all. We will use 
the money that normally comes in to pay 
our abject deficit and then we will take 
the rest and finance our campaign at the 
expense of the taxpayers.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. But 
finance all of them. 

Mr. SCOTT. But you are doing the best 
you can, 

Mr, PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I have 
heard one of the most eloquent polit- 
ical speeches in all seasons by the mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PASTORE. I did not interrupt the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island has been recog- 
nized. 

Mr. SCOTT. As the keynoter of his 
party he makes excellent political 
speeches. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. As the former na- 
tional Chairman—— 

Mr. SCOTT. So do I. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, all I 
want to say is that in the prolonged is- 
sue of the Senator’s speech he more or 
less contradicts himself in the Senate 
in saying that there is a strategy of de- 
lay on the final vote on this matter. We 
have talked time and time again about 
the majority expressing its will. I might 
agree that you Republicans were rather 
solid in your opposition to this bill. I 
simply have tried to explain as plainly 
and simply as I could that there was no 
intention on my part to make this a polit- 
ical amendment. [Laughter.] 

Well, laugh if you will, but read the 
amendment, and you will understand 
what I am saying. After all, you gentle- 
men did vote this 5 years ago. You voted 
it 5 years ago. Why has it become so dis- 
tasteful now that you have a Republican 
President? You voted for it when we had 
a Democratic President. 

That is all we are doing again. We are 
reiterating what we did 5 years ago be- 
cause of what is happening to the demo- 
cratic process of electing a President. 
That is what this amounts to. 

If you people have all the money you 
are boasting about, and you must have 
it—if that dinner you held a week ago 
where you raised $5 million in one night 


it cannot 
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was any indication of what has been 
happening, then it is a pretty clear indi- 
cation where you stand. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. Not that I begrudge it. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr, PASTORE. Not that I begrudge it. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one brief comment? 

Mr. PASTORE. Very briefiy. 

Mr. SCOTT. Does the Senator think 
that jealousy or envy is ground for legis- 
lation? 

Mr. PASTORE. It is not jealousy or 
envy; it is a matter of realism. After all, 
gentlemen, you people have been saying 
time and time again that what the Dem- 
ocratic Party is trying to do is pay off its 
debt. That is not the story at all. All we 
are trying to do is give to a candidate 
an equal opportunity to project him- 
self to the public. If it cost Nixon $50 
million to do it, nothing in this bill would 
prevent it. We say the least you can do 
is to make sure other candidates have an 
opportunity for popular projection so the 
issues can be presented to the public. 

You have taken the position we should 
not have a vote at all. The bill the Pres- 
ident wants has to do with his fiscal pol- 
icy, and I am one who voted for the 7- 
percent investment tax and I am one who 
voted for ADR—and I did that when 
many of those who are colleagues of the 
President, and were down there last week 
to his dinner, voted against it. 

This idea that we are anti-Nixon or 
that we are antiadministration is a fal- 
lacy. We think something should be done 
here about financing a Presidential cam- 
paign. We said it before and we say it 
again. 

If you people want to go on with di- 
latory tactics, stalling this and stalling 
that, your own bill will be jeopardized. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. COOK. First, I wish to say to my 
colleague, the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land, that we started this amendment 
yesterday afternoon at something like 
2 o'clock. It is a 29-page amendment. I 
might say the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land stayed to the end last night, as I 
did, and I think there were about four of 
us here, and I think there have been 
about four of us here today, until the 
bells ring. 

I can only say to the Senator, and I 
hope the majority leader will agree, I 
have never supported a filibuster and 
never will support a filibuster. I was at 
all times unchanged in my position, which 
cannot be said for many Members of this 
body relative to rule XXII. I wish to see 
it amended and I will continue to wish 
to see it amended. But at the close of a 
legislative session I hate to be told by 
the majority leader on the floor, and by 
the majority whip in private conversa- 
tions, that we have to get out of here. 
We did not bring this amendment up. It 
is my understanding that this amend- 
ment was brought up with the under- 
standing of the manager of the bill, so 
he was aware this amendment was going 
to come up. 

I can only say I know it is right to 
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try to the best of one’s ability to agree 
on time limitations on amendments, but 
we agreed yesterday, and I think the 
majority leader will agree to that, that 
we would vote on the Mathias amend- 
ment at 10 o’clock this morning—well 
short of the 6 hours of debate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOK. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Recorp should be corrected, as far as the 
assistant majority leader and I are con- 
cerned. We did not say we had to get 
out of here by the 1st. We said we were 
seeking to achieve that objective and we 
thought that was what the Senate 
wanted, If the Senate wants to stay in 
until midday on January 3, it is all right 
with us. 

Mr. COOK. I apologize to the Senator. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No apology is neces- 
Sary. 

Mr. COOK. I think that is correct. The 
unfortunate part is that when a situa- 
tion like this occurs, an amendment like 
this comes up, we are immediately asked 
whether we will limit amendments to 1 
hour or to 30 minutes. 

I might say that when an amendment 
like this goes on a major tax bill of this 
nature I can understand the frustra- 
tion of the majority leader and the ma- 
jority whip. Chaos occurs and chaos has 
occurred. 

I am not sure what this amendment 
has to do with the bill. It does not have 
anything to do with it, but it is here. It 
was brought up by Members of this body 
who thought this was the time and place. 
Unfortunately, if we have to take more 
time on it, that is our duty and our re- 
sponsibility. But, after a day and a half, 
Republicans are going to be accused of 
filibustering when I have seen honest, 
live filibusters go on for days and days 
and days before being called a filibuster, 
so I have to register some degree of ob- 
jection to that. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the Senator. There is a cer- 
tain amount of validity in what he says 
but the facts have to speak for them- 
selves. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. WEICKER. I thank the majority 
leader for yielding. I can assure him this 
is no filibuster on my part. I say to the 
Senator from Louisiana and the Senator 
from Rhode Island that, representing a 
State with 10-percent unemployment, we 
would like to know why this body is tak- 
ing all this time on a measure to line its 
own. pockets and keep itself in office—at 
a time when we have 85,000 people with- 
out a job in my State. 

I said this afternoon in connection 
with the report on the bill— 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, 
whose time is the Senator speaking. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the 
time of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
that the time be apart. 

Mr. WEICKER. I believe the Senator 
yielded to me. 


on 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
majority leader making his request from 
the time the Senator commenced? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WEICKER. The purpose of the 
legislation before us, as stated by the 
report, was to: 

Put our present lagging economy on the 
high growth path. 

Increase the number of jobs and diminish 
the high unemployment rate. 


I would like to know what the Pastore 
amendment has to do with that. 

Relieve the hardships imposed by inflation 
on those with modest incomes. 


I would like to know what the Pastore 
amendment has to do with that. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WEICKER (reading): 

Provide a rational system of tax incentives 
to aid in the modernization of our produc- 
tive facilities. 


I would like to know what the Pastore 
amendment has to do with that. 


Increase our exports and improve our bal- 
ance of payments. 


I would like to know what the Pastore 
amendment has to do with that. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WEICKER. Not right now. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I will yield to the 
Senator from Rhode Island next time. 

Mr. WEICKER. As far as I am con- 
cerned, what bothers me is the legislation 
introduced by the Senator from Rhode 
Island has nothing to do with any of 
these factors, other than to employ Dem- 
ocrats, and particularly Democratic poli- 
ticians, and I feel quite vexed that this 
side is accused of filibustering when in 
fact the other side has brought in ir- 
relevant material and there are people 
out of work while we debate this grab 
on behalf of Democratic presidential 
candidates. I am going to stay in the 
Senate all night, if need be, until we can 
get down to considering legislation to get 
the economy back on the road and get 
people back to work. That is what we are 
here for—not for ourselves. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. What did the Gurney 
amendment on social security have to do 
with this bill, and what did the Percy 
amendment on welfare have to do with 
the bill? But I voted for both of them. If 
the Senator is going to talk about what 
is irrelevant, they are all irrelevant mat- 
ters, but the only trouble is that appar- 
ently it is an irrelevant situation that the 
Republicans on the other side go along 
with. 

Mr. WEICKER. I believe we tabled that 
amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is right. 

Mr. WEICKER. If the Senator will 
withdraw his amendment, I will with- 

| draw mine, and let us get back to con- 
sidering a bill to get people back to work. 

| Mr. PASTORE. All I want is a vote. If 
the Senator has the votes, he can have it 

| and he wins, and if we have the votes, 
we can have it and we win. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
is a wholesome debate. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, it seems to 
me, since we are all confronted here with 
an incipient conflict of interest, since we 
are the beneficiaries of this shakedown, 
or checkoff, or whatever we call it, of the 
innocent taxpayers of the country, the 
best thing we could do would be to change 
the bill and have it apply after the elec- 
tion of 1972, because there may be presi- 
dential candidates who may be so moti- 
vated and so honorably and so completely 
convinced of the wrongness of this kind 
of shakedown that they would refuse to 
accept the money, and I am sure every 
Member of the Senate would refuse to 
accept the money, because, naturally, we 
cannot shake our constituents down 
against their own will. Maybe that is the 
way to do it, but while we are thinking 
that over and while we are considering 
our conflicts of interest, perhaps we had 
better consider going over until tomor- 
row morning, and perhaps by then sanity 
will have gained ascendancy and may 
even prevail. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
I say the use of the word “shakedown” 
is ill-advised—very ill-advised—because 
under the checkoff system what is done 
is done voluntarily. Nobody is forced to 
do any contributing under the measure 
now before us unless he desires to do so 
voluntarily. 

I think that we have probably run out 
of reasonableness today, and therefore, 


Mr. President, I wish to make a further 
request. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A SPECIAL AC- 
TION OFFICE FOR DRUG ABUSE 
PREVENTION—REFERRAL OF S. 
2097 TO COMMITTEE ON LABOR 
AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Risicorr) reported from the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations a bill 
(S. 2097) to establish a Special Action 
Office for Drug Abuse Prevention to con- 
centrate the resources of the Nation ina 
crusade against drug abuse. 

By prior unanimous consent, this bill, 
when reported, was to have been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, but inadvertently it was 
placed on the calendar. Therefore, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
S. 2097 be taken from the Senate Cal- 
endar and referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare for their con- 
sideration. I ask unanimous consent also 
that the names of Senators Ervin, Har- 
RIS, METCALF, HUMPHREY, Munpt, Ma- 
THIAS, ROTH, and Brock be added as co- 
sponsors of this bill at the next printing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move—— 
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Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield very briefly. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, would the 
Senator consider other amendments, in 
that case, which we might be able to 
dispose of tonight, other than on the 
Pastore amendment? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No; I think we had 
better stick with this until we decide one 
way or another. 

Mr. SCOTT. As the Senator knows, we 
are anxious to get out of here. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, again 
I make my unanimous-consent request 
that we vote on the divisions at 10 o’clock 
tonight. 

Mr. SCOTT. That is up to the Senate. 

Several Senators objected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that we have a vote 
at 11 o’clock tonight. 

Several Senators objected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that we vote on them 
at 10 o'clock tomorrow morning. 

Several Senators objected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, there 
was no objection. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes, there was. 

Mr. PASTORE. How about 5 o’clock? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I will take that sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be a vote on the divisions 
at 5 o‘lock tomorrow afternoon. 

Mr. GOLDWATER and other Senators 
objected. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Pastore amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto be set 
aside and that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of and vote on amend- 
ments to the tax bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject, and I move that the Senate ad- 
journ—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Very briefiy. 


FOREIGN MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
AUTHORIZATIONS, 1972 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on S. 2819. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing 
that it had passed the bill (S. 2819) to 
provide foreign military and related as- 
sistance authorizations for fiscal year 
1972, and for other purposes; with 
amendments on which it insisted, and 
requesting a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC AND HUMANI- 
TARIAN ASSISTANCE AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS, 1972 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 


sage from the House of Representatives 
on S. 2820. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing that it had 
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passed the bill (S. 2820) to provide for- 
eign economic and humanitarian assist- 
ance authorizations for the fiscal year 
1972, and for other purposes, with 
amendments on which it insisted, and re- 
questing a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, action will be taken on the 
two messages from the House en bloc. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Senate today has been asked to engage in 
a very unusual and unique activity—an 
activity which for reasons of precedent 
concern the legislative role of the Senate. 

We are asked to name conferees on a 
bill which was soundly defeated in the 
Senate by a vote of 27 to 41—the foreign 
aid bill. The bill we defeated by that vote 
on October 29 was H.R. 9910. After defeat 
of that bill, the Senate then passed two 
bills, S. 2819 and S. 2820. 

But today, by a vote of 269 to 115, the 
House adopted a rule which resurrected 
H.R. 9910. The text of that most unusual 
rule follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution and without the 
intervention of any point of order the bills 
of the Senate S. 2819 and S. 2820 are hereby 
taken from the Speaker's table; that said 
Senate bills are hereby amended by striking 
out all after the enacting clause of each 
such Senate bill and inserting in lieu thereof 
the text of the bill H.R. 9910 as passed by 
the House on August 3, 1971; that the said 
Senate bills as so amended shall be consid- 
ered as read a third time and passed; that 
the title of each such Senate bill shall be 
amended by striking out such title and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the title of H.R. 9910; 
that the House insists upon its amendments 
to each such Senate bill and requests con- 
ferences with the Senate, and that the Speak- 
er appoint managers on the part of the House 
to attend each such conference. 


The effect of the adoption of this rule 
is that the other body has flatly refused 
to give any consideration to the two bills 
passed by the Senate. This action is in 
the opinion of experts on procedure with- 
out any known precedent. 

This is an extraordinary procedure. 
I hope that before this session ends the 
House as a whole will have an opportu- 
nity to have a direct vote on foreign aid 
legislation in accord with the procedure 
usually followed in these matters. 

For my part, I shall do everything Ican 
in conference to insure that the will of 
the Senate prevails. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I move that the 
Senate agree to the request of the House 
for a conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that the 
Chair be authorized to appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. FuL- 
BRIGHT, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. 
SYMINGTON, Mr, AIKEN, Mr. MUNDT, and 
Mr. Case conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT subsequently said. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the name of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Cooper) be substituted for 
the name of the Senator from South Da- 
kota (Mr. MunpT) as a Senate conferee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Now, Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for just one question? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. As the Senator 
knows, and the Senate should know, 
the Appropriations Committee is ready 
to report the Defense appropriation bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is going to ve 
called—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I want to ask this 
question, for the benefit of Senators, be- 
cause it is a $73 billion bill—— 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we cannot hear what the Senator 
is saying. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. When does the Sen- 
ator think we will bring up the Defense 
appropriation bill? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. When we are 
through with the pending business, which 
could be this week, but is very unlikely 
now. It could be next week, but, if neces- 
sary, it could be after Thanksgiving. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his answer. I wanted the Senate 
to know that, because many people are 
waiting for the Defense appropriation 
bill. 


FURTHER CONTINUING APPROPRI- 
ATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1972— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 
946) making further continuing ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1972, and 
for other purposes. 

I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TUN- 
NEY). Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report which 
reads as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 92-676) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (HJ. 
Res. 946) “making further continuing ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1972, and for other purposes,” having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

Amendment: That the House recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter 
stricken and inserted by said amendment, 
insert the following: 

That the joint resolution of July 1, 1971 
(Public Law 92-38), as amended, is hereby 
further amended (1) by striking out “Novem- 
ber 15, 1971" in clause (c) of section 102 
and inserting in lieu thereof “December 8, 
1971”; and (2) by adding at the end thereof 
the following new section: 

“Sec. 108. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this joint resolution, obligations in- 
curred hereunder for foreign economic and 
military assistance and sales shall not exceed 
the rate provided for in authorization bills 
for such assistance passed during the first 
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session, ninety-second Congress: Provided, 
That, whenever the rate of obligations for 
such assistance made available under such 
an authorization bill as passed by the Senate 
is different from that contained under such 
a bill as passed by the House, the rate of ob- 
ligations shall be limited to the lower rate.”’; 
and the Senate agree to the same 

GEORGE MAHON, 

JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 

OTTO E. PASSMAN, 

FRANK T. Bow, 

GARNER E. SHRIVER, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 

ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 

JOHN L, MCCLELLAN, 

WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 

DANIEL K. INOUYE, 

MILTON R, Youne, 

MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 

Roman L. Hruska, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
House passed this continuing resolution 
on November 10 and stipulated that the 
previous continuing resolution be con- 
tinued until the sine die adjournment of 
tht first session of the 92d Congress. 

The Senate version of the resolution 
extended the expiration date to Decem- 
ber 1, 1971. The Senate amendment also 
provided that the interim rate for op- 
erations for the foreign assistance pro- 
gram would be the lower of the rates 
contained in the foreign assistance au- 
thorization legislation passed by either 
House in the present session or the rates 
that obtained during the period of July 1, 
1971, through November 15, 1971—the 
lower amount in each instance. 

In conference with the House of Rep- 
resentatives on November 18, 1971, it was 
agreed that the House would accept the 
Senate amendment relating to the for- 
eign assistance program. However, the 
conferees decided to make the expira- 
tion date of the continuing resolution 
December 8, 1971, rather than the date 
of December 1 as provided in the 
Senate amendment. The managers on 
the part of the House advised the Sen- 
ate conferees that there was no way they 
could report on the remaining appro- 
priation bills by December 1, but that 
there was a reasonable chance to process 
them before December 8. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the requirement that the con- 
ference report on this resolution be 
printed as a Senate report be waived in- 
asmuch as, under the rules of the House 
of Representatives, it will be printed as 
a report of the House of Representatives. 
The reports are identical. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, when 
the conferees agreed to the extension 
until December 8, was it with the under- 
standing that there would be no con- 
tinuing resolution beyond that date? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is the under- 
standing under which the Senate con- 
ferees agreed to the conference report. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, we cannot 
hear. What was the question of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Louisiana merely confirmed my under- 
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standing that the condition under which 
the Senate conferees accepted the date 
of December 8 was that there would be 
no further request for a continuing 
resolution. 

Mr. JAVITS. The only amendment is 
that they extended the date until De- 
cember 8, and that is all? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the conference re- 
port. 

The report was agreed to. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The routine morning business trans- 
acted today is printed at this point in the 
Record by unanimous consent. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. METCALF) laid before the Sen- 
ate the following letters, which were re- 
ferred as indicated: 

REPORT ON DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE PROCURE- 
MENT FROM SMALL AND OTHER BUSINESS 
FRMS 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of De- 

fense (Installations and Logistics), trans- 

mitting, pursuant to law, a report on the 

Department of Defense Procurement from 

Small and Other Business Firms, for July- 

August, 1971 (with an accompanying report) ; 

to the Committee on Banking, Housing and 

Urban Affairs. 


PROPOSED FOREIGN AID TRANSPORTATION REGU- 
LATORY ACT OF 1971 


A letter from the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, transmitting a draft of proposed legisla- 
tion to amend the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958 to provide for the regulation of rates 
of air carriers and foreign air carriers in for- 
eign air transportation, and for other pur- 
poses (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Commerce, 

REPORT OF ACTIVITIES OF EAST-WEST CENTER IN 
HONOLULU 


A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of the 
activities of the East-West Center in Hono- 
lulu, for the year ended June 30, 1971 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 


REPORTS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report entitled "Savings Available By 
Consolidating Certain Reserve Fleet Activi- 
ties,” Department of Commerce, Department 
of Defense, dated November 18, 1971 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report entitled “Audit of Financial 
Statements of Saint Lawrence Seaway De- 
velopment Corporation Calendar Year 1970,” 
Department of Transportation, dated No- 
vember 18, 1971 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

Proposep LEGISLATION CONCERNING DISTRIBU- 
TION OF JUDGMENT FUNDS TO PERSONS OF 
CALIFORNIA INDIAN DESCENT 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

the Interior submitting proposed legislation 

to provide for the preparation of a roll of 
persons of California Indian descent and the 
distribution of certain Judgment funds (with 
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accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
re: 

A Pe sie ar of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Finance: 

“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 46 


“Relative to private industry employee 
retirement or pension plans 


“Whereas, The growth in size, scope, and 
numbers of private industry employee benefit 
plans in recent years has been rapid and sub- 
stantial, and the continued well-being and 
security of millions of employees and their 
dependents are directly affected by these 
plans; and 

“Whereas, Private industry employee bene- 
fit plans have become an important factor af- 
fecting the stability of employment and the 
successful development of industrial rele- 
tions and have significantly influenced com- 
merce because of the interstate character of 
thelr activities, and of the activities of their 
participants, and the employers, employee or- 
ganizations, and other entities by which they 
are established or maintained; and 

“Whereas, Owing to the lack of employee 
information and adequate safeguards con- 
cerning their operation, it is desirable in the 
interests of employees and their beneficiaries, 
and to provide for the general welfare and the 
free flow of commerce, that disclosure be 
made and safeguards be provided with re- 
spect to the establishment, operation, and 
administration of such plans; and 

“Whereas, Such plans substantially affect 
the revenues of the United States because 
they are afforded preferential federal tax 
treatment; and 

“Whereas, Despite the enormous growth in 
such plans many employees with long years 
of employment are losing anticipated retire- 
ment benefits owing to the lack of vesting 
provisions in such plans, and because of the 
inadequacy of current minimum standards 
the soundness and stability of plans with re- 
spect to adequate funds to pay promised 
benefits may be endangered; and 

“Whereas, Due to the involuntary termina- 
tion of plans before requisite funds have 
been accumulated, employees and their de- 
pendents have been deprived of anticipated 
benefits; and 

“Whereas, It is therefore desirable in the 
interests of private industry employees and 
their beneficiaries, for the protection of the 
revenue of the United States, and to provide 
for the free flow of commerce, that minimum 
standards be provided assuring the equitable 
character of such plans and their financial 
soundness; and 

“Whereas, Public employees’ retirement 
plans have been established by various state 
legislative bodies, and are operated under 
their control and review, are subject to their 
direction and audit and as such are ade- 
quately controlled and should not therefore 
be subject to the control of federal legisla- 
tion; and 

“Whereas, There are two or more bills 
presently under consideration by the 92nd 
Congress of the United States, which would 
implement comprehensive plans to alleviate 
the problems or inequities presently existing 
in the area of employee benefit plans; now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
United States Congress be memorialized to 
consider legislation to implement compre- 
hensive plans to alleviate the problems or in- 
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equities presently existing in the area of pri- 
vate industry employee benefit plans; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That public employee retire- 
ment plans be specifically exempted from 
such legislation; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate transmit copies of this resolution to the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative from California in the Congress 
of the United States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No, 42 


“Relative to an exchange program between 
Argentina and California regarding the 
Bermejo River Basin Inter-American 
Multiple Development Project 


“Whereas, The Bermejo River Basin Project 
is of International and Inter-American char- 
acter and represents the establishment of a 
direct bond of union among Argentina, Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, and Uruguay, 
and an indispensable basis for the proposed 
Latin American Free Trade Association; and 

“Whereas, The navigable canals of the proj- 
ect will facilitate intercommunication be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans across 
the southern part of South America, and 
the multiple development will include all 
aspects of land development, production of 
natural resources, and industrialization; and 

“Whereas, The multiple development of 
the Bermejo River Basin with its canals, 
dams, hydroelectric and other projected 
works will solve national and international 
economic and national social problems of 
the countries involved; and 

“Whereas, The State of California has spe- 
cialists and engineers in the State Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Water Resources, and 
Public Works, who have unique expertise 
in regard to all aspects of projects similar 
to the Bermejo River Basin Multiple De- 
velopment Project; and 

“Whereas, An exchange program between 
Argentina and California that would allow 
personnel who have ably demonstrated their 
capabilities for these California agencies to 
participate in the development of the Ber- 
mejo River Basin in conjunction with the 
United States government would improve 
and strengthen inter-American relationships 
on both a western hemisphere and country- 
to-country basis; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and the Assembly 
of the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully requests the President and Congress 
of the United States to appropriate foreign 
assistance funds for the purpose of an ex- 
change program between Argentina and the 
State of California as set forth regarding 
the multiple development of the Bermejo 
River Basin; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate transmit copies of this resolution to the 
President of the United States, to the United 
States Senate, to the United States House 
of Representatives, and to each of the Sen- 
ators and Representatives from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 38 


“Relative to establishment of national cem- 
eteries 


“Whereas, It has come to the attention of 
the Members of the California State Legis- 
lature that there are currently no spaces 
available in national cemeteries in Califor- 
nia to bury the veterans of wars which were 
fought to preserve our freedom; and 

“Whereas, Since the Civil War, this nation 
has guaranteed to veterans who faithfully 
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served in wartime the privilege of inter- 
ment; and 

“Whereas, There are now over thirty million 
veterans who are eligible to be buried in a 
national cemetery, with only approximately 
two hundred thousands spaces available; and 

“Whereas, Every year during the Vietnam 
War we add over one million new veterans to 
the long list of those who qualify for burial 
in a national cemetery; and 

“whereas, Even though the veteran and his 
family, if they so request, are buried at no 
cost to themselves, they must nevertheless 
pay the costs of transportation to the nearest 
national cemetery; and 

“Whereas, The nearest national cemeteries 
to California with space are located in Port- 
land, Oregon, and in San Antonio, Texas; and 

“Whereas, Last year the entire town of Port 
Chicago was condemned to provide a buffer 
zone for the Naval Weapons Depot and this 
vacant land is now serving no useful pur- 
pose; and 

“Whereas, The area of Port Chicago and 
the land adjacent thereto contains 2,867.82 
acres, which are capable of providing over 
two and a half million grams, with adequate 
space left for landscaping and roadways; 
and 

“whereas, Lands surplus to the needs of 
the Navy and incident to the bigger zone 
created for protection to the public are ap- 
propriate to a national cemetery; and 

“Whereas, The desert area near Palm 
Springs, California, would serve as an addi- 
tional appropriate site for a national ceme- 
tery to serve the burial needs of veterans in 
southern California and adjacent areas; and 

“Whereas, Vandenberg Air Force Base 
would also serve as an additional appro- 
priate site for a national cemetery to serve 
the burial needs of veterans in southern Cal- 
ifornia and adjacent areas; now, therefore, be 
it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the Leg- 
islature of the State of California memorial- 
izes the Congress of the United States and 
the Veterans Administration to consider for 
national cemeteries such sites together with 
all other potential sites in California, and 
to establish one or more national cemeteries 
in California; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
transmit copies of this resolution to the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, to the Director of the Veterans Admin- 
istration, to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and to each Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 

A joint resolution of the California Legis- 
lature; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION No. 52 


“Relative to providing treatment for drug 
addiction of Vietnam veterans 


“Whereas, The effects of the war in south- 
east Asia have led to an outbreak of an in- 
sidious epidemic of drug addiction afflicting 
thousands of American servicemen in Viet- 
nam with a deadly disease they cannot con- 
trol; and 

“Whereas, The veterans of this war are 
now returning to their homes within the 
United States, and suffering from the pain 
and horror of drug addiction without bene- 
fit of medical treatment, rehabilitation, and 
preventive education; and 

“Whereas, The federal government of the 
United States should assume responsibility 
for the health and welfare of those men vic- 
timized by this war; and 

“Whereas, There is within the State of 
California an institution administered by 
the state’s ent of Veterans Affairs 
which has the physical capability to provide 
for the necessary medica] treatment, reha- 
bilitation, and preventive education of Viet- 
nam veterans returning to their homes 
within the State of California; and 

“Whereas, The Veterans Home and Hos- 
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pital located at Yountville, California, should 
be utilized by the federal government, in 
close cooperation with the government of 
the State of California, for the purpose of 
providing for the necessary medical treat- 
ment, rehabilitation, and preventive educa- 
tion of California residents who are return- 
ing home from Vietnam afflicted with drug 
addiction; and 

“Whereas, There are within the State of 
California many drug treatment programs 
in community mental health facilities (in- 
cluding more than 20 methadone mainte- 
nance programs) and at state hospitals 
which are capable in assisting in the treat- 
ment of drug addiction of veterans of the 
Vietnam War; and 

“Whereas, There is within the State of 
California at DeWitt Hospital a most suitable 
treatment center capable of assisting in the 
treatment of drug addiction of Vietnam vet- 
erans; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
federal government of the United States be 
requested to take all actions necessary, in- 
cluding financial assistance, in close coopera- 
tion with the government of the State of 
California, directed toward the utilization of 
the Veterans Home and Hospital in Yount- 
ville, California, DeWitt Hospital in Auburn, 
California, and the community mental health 
facilities and state hospitals in California 
for the purpose of providing for the neces- 
Sary medical treatment, rehabilitation, and 
preventive education of Vietnam veterans 
who are afflicted with drug addiction, and 
who are residents of California; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the As- 
sembly transmit copies of this resolution to 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, to each Senator and Rep- 
resentative from California in the Congress 
of the United States, the Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs, the Director of the Califor- 
nia Department of Veterans Affairs, and the 
Director of Mental Hygiene. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 11731. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No, 92-498). 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S.J. Res. 149. A joint resolution to author- 
ize and request the President to proclaim 
the year 1972 as “International Book Year” 
(Rept. No. 92-499). 

By Mr. EAGLETON, from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 2878. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Election Act, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 92-502). 

By Mr. EAGLETON, from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 1938. A bill to amend certain provisions 
of subtitle II of title 28, District of Columbia 
Code, relating to interest and usury (Rept. 
No. 92-500). 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
without amendment: 

S. Con. Res. 50. A concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing of the handbook 
entitled “Guide to Federal Programs for Rural 
Development” as a Senate document (Rept. 
No. 92-492); 

S. Res. 138. A resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs to 
expend additional funds from the contingent 
fund of the Senate (Rept. No. 92-493); 
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S. Res. 182, A resolution to provide addi- 
tional funds for the Committee on Finance 
for routine committee expenditures (Rept. 
No. 92-494) ; 

5. Res. 185. A resolution to provide addi- 
tional funds for the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs (Rept. No. 92-495) ; 

S. Res. 187. A resolution authorizing the 
printing for the use of the Committee on 
Government Operations of additional copies 
of part 4 of its hearings entitied “Organized 
Crime” (Rept. No. 92-496); 

S. Res. 197. An original resolution tempo- 
rarily suspending rule IV of the Rules for the 
Regulation of the Senate Wing of the U.S. 
Capitol to permit a photograph of the Senate 
in session (Rept. No, 92-497); 

S. Res. 198. An original resolution to pay a 
gratuity to Williemae C. Abney; and 

S. Res. 199. A resolution to pay a gratuity 
to Mamie B. Wallace. 


REPORT ENTITLED “CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENTS”—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 
92-501) 


Mr. BAYH, pursuant to Senate Resolu- 
tion 335, 91st Congress, second session, 
submitted a report entitled “Constitu- 
tional Amendments” from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, which was ordered to 
be printed. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. CHILES: 

S. 2872. A bill to amend the Social Security 
Act to increase benefits, raise the earnings 
base, improve computation methods, and 
otherwise improve the program of old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance programs; 
to make improvements in the medicare, med- 
icaid, and maternal child health program 
with emphasis upon improvements in the op- 
erating effectiveness of such programs; and 
to improve the public assistance programs; 
and for other purposes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD (for himself and 
Mr. METCALF) : 

S. 2873. A bill for the private relief of James 
J. Eder, Sr. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

S. 2874. A bill for the relief of Roy Ramon 
Solano Salas. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. METCALF (for himself and Mr. 
MANSFIELD) : 

S. 2875. A bill to amend the Rail Passenger 
Service Act of 1970 in order to restore cer- 
tain rights to free or reduced rate rail pas- 
senger transportation granted by railroads 
to employees upon retirement and to clarify 
the intent of such Act with respect to the 
preservation of such rights. Referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

S. 2876. A bill for the relief of Anne M. 
Connell. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAFT: 

S. 2877. A bill to make additional immi- 
grant visas available for immigrants from 
certain foreign countries, and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. EAGLETON, from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia: 

S. 2878. An original bill to amend the 
District of Columbia Election Act, and for 
ano purposes. Ordered placed on the cal- 
en . 
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By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 2879. A bill to authorize the President 
of the United States to agree to change the 
par value of the dollar. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SYMINGTON: 

S. 2880. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
Yaroschevsky, Paulina Yaroschevsky (also 
known as Paulina Strolliar), Daniel Yaros- 
chevsky, and Claudia Yaroschevsky. Referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. CHILES: 

S. 2872. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to increase benefits, raise the 
earnings base, improve computation 
methods, and otherwise improve the pro- 
gram of old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance programs; to make improve- 
ments in the medicare, medicaid, and 
maternal child health program with 
emphasis upon improvements in the op- 
erating effectiveness of such programs; 
and to improve the public assistance pro- 
grams; and for other purposes. Referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, our na- 
tional and State systems for providing 
financial and other assistance to those 
who truly need it have reached the crisis 
state. I use the description carefully; 
alarmists who characterize every major 
problem as a crisis fool us into believing 
that we can treat all such problems 
equally, that one is no more important 
than the other. 

But the crisis in welfare is real and is 
so out of control that the number of 
welfare recipients in the United States 
has doubled from 7.2 million in 1961 to 
about 14.4 million today. During 1970 
alone, welfare recipients grew by 2.3 mil- 
lion. Another 26 million Americans re- 
ceive social security benefits. Welfare, in- 
cluding our social security system, is— 
after the general state of our economy 
and international security—the most 
pervasive and important influence on our 
pocketbooks, on our morale, and on the 
future of our Nation as a strong, in- 
| dependent Union. 

But every crisis has both a challenge 
and an opportunity. Our challenge is: 

To support all of the truly needy 
throughout our Nation adequately while 
equitably distributing the financial bur- 
den for that support. 

To encourage the work system and 
family system by providing strict re- 
quirements and strong incentives which 
are fairly and uniformly enforced. 

To separate those who are potentially 
self-dependent from the truly needy and 
restrict direct public payments only to 
the truly needy. 

Our opportunity is: 

To take advantage of the general pub- 
lic support for welfare reform which now 
is widespread throughout the Nation. 

To build on the good features of reform 
measures already proposed. 

I offer today an alternative to welfare 
reform which responds directly to our 
threefold challenge by combining new 
ideas with the best features of reform 
plans already under consideration. 

In support of my bill, today I want to: 

Define the nature of the welfare crisis 
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so that we can react intelligently to its 
causes and characteristics. 
Discuss the history of major welfare 


programs. 

Outline recent major reform proposals 
and their responses to each of the causes 
and characteristics of the current wel- 
fare crisis. 

Offer an alternative plan which builds 
on the good features of some recent pro- 
posals and sets forth ways to respond 
positively to the causes and characteris- 
tics of the welfare crisis which are not 
adequately treated by the other major 
reform proposals. 

I shall discuss each of these major 
points in turn. 

NATURE OF THE WELFARE CRISIS 


All the rhetoric about the welfare 

crisis boils down to a vicious cycle which 
can be simply stated but not simply 
stopped: 
Increasing numbers of people on wel- 
fare, closely tied to increasingly large 
benefit payments, place a greater and 
greater financial burden on the low- and 
middle-income taxpayer. As his relative 
tax burden—ineluding social security 
payroll taxes as well as income taxes— 
increases, the taxpayer’s incentive to 
work decreases. If he is on the low end 
of the income scale, the working tax- 
payer may find that welfare payments 
are larger than any after-tax income he 
or his family can bring in. He thus may 
slide over into the growing group of non- 
working poor who are supported only 
by welfare checks. His family may fall 
apart, an alarming trend encouraged by 
the current welfare system which often 
makes it unprofitable for families to stay 
together. 

As more and more people go on wel- 
fare, the truly needy—those who do not 
have the physical or mental abilities to 
support themselves—receive relatively 
less, sometimes less than they need to 
stay alive. This entire cycle is made even 
worse by cumbersome administrative 
processes and even fraud. 

All together, our Federal and State 
welfare systems are undermining our 
faith in the work and family traditions 
which always have been at the core of 
our strength. Americans have begun to 
doubt the very ability of their Govern- 
ment to cope adequately with difficult, 
pervasive problems. 

Today we have created a welfare nur- 
sery in which we are seeing the results 
of the third and fourth generation child 
we have placed in this nursery, and how 
we break that cycle is the problem we 
must try to solve. 

From this cycle, we can identify six 
major causes and characteristics of the 
current welfare crisis which must be con- 
sidered by any reform attempt: 

First. Deterioration of belief in the 
work ethic among those who are physi- 
cally and mentally capable of supporting 
themselves and their families. A good 
welfare system would strengthen the 
work ethic by separating the truly needy 
from those who can support themselves 
and limiting Government support to the 
truly needy. 

Second. Deterioration of reliance on 
our family structure, both among the 
truly needy and among those who can 
but do not support themselves. A good 
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system would encourage family stability 
by including greater relative benefits for 
families who stay together. 

Third. Lack of adequate support for 
the truly needy. A good system would 
provide equal and adequate support, in 
the form of financial payments and nec- 
essary health and counseling services, to 
all the truly needy. If those who can sup- 
port themselves are given strong incen- 
tives to do so, then more money and 
energy will be available to provide ade- 
quately for the truly needy. 

Fourth. Inequitable distribution of the 
welfare financial burden. Low- and mid- 
die-income taxpayers, primarily those in 
the $6,000 to $11,000 annual income 
group, now bear a greater relative burden 
of income and social security taxes than 
higher bracket taxpayers. This causes 
some of the working poor to think fre- 
quently about dropping out and placing 
their names on the growing lists of wel- 
fare recipients. A good welfare system 
would distribute the tax burden equi- 
tably, requiring those with more income 
to pay their fair share and relieving the 
low-income taxpayer of a difficult burden 
which undermines his belief in the work 
ethic. 

Fifth. Difficult, cumbersome adminis- 
trative procedures now hamper separa- 
tion of the truly needy from the poten- 
tially self-supporting, result in inade- 
quate benefits to the truly needy and un- 
dermine the work ethic and the family 
structure, A good system would be sim- 
ple to administer, would apply uniformly 
and fairly to all who came in contact 
with it, and would be decentralized as 
much as possible for effective response to 
citizens’ needs. 

Sixth. Periodic fraud has tagged the 
welfare system with a “give-away” label. 
A good system would benefit only the 
truly needy, be fairly administered, and 
close unjustifiable loopholes through 
which large amounts of welfare dollars 
now flow. 

These six causes and characteristics of 
our current welfare crisis are closely tied 
together. What is cause and what is effect 
will be the subject of endless debate for 
years to come. 

Endless debate intrigues some. But it 
does not feed the truly needy, ease the 
financial burden which welfare now 
places on the low- and middle-income 
taxpayer, or stop the fraud. 

I want to stop the cruel welfare cycle 
which is deadening our spirits and rob- 
bing our pocketbooks needlessly. But I 
want to do it by recognizing the real na- 
ture of the welfare crisis and by building 
on the best features of efforts which have 
preceded mine. 

An article written by Robert L. Bart- 
ley, and published in the Wall Street 
Journal of July 22, 1971, discusses the 
nature of the welfare crisis in more de- 
tail. I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, July 22, 1971] 
Way THe WELFARE Crisis Is A CRISIS 
(By Robert L. Bartley) 
WasHINcTON.—In the first place, everyone 


agrees that the nation faces a welfare crisis. 
In the second place, everyone agrees that 
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something must be done, In the third place, 
trouble is, few people agree on what makes 
the welfare crisis a crisis in the first place. 

With a new round of the welfare debate 
about to open, as the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee holds the first public hearings on this 
year’s much-modified proposals, it may be an 
apt moment to ask a few basic questions: 
What is it, precisely, that makes welfare a 
crisis, anyway? What went. wrong? And why? 

What is it, in still other words, that we 
want welfare reform to accomplish? Failure 
to agree on objectives was the intellectual 
trouble that helped kill President Nixon's 
Family Assistance Plan in the Finance Com- 
mittee last year. The House Ways and Means 
Committee came up with its own answers to 
the problem this year in private sessions, 
writing the bill that Chairman Wilbur Mills 
then steered quietly through the House. The 
problem has been that many objectives are 
urged, most of them are valid, most of them 
are mutually exclusive and most of them are 
not really rooted in a firm sense of what 
constitutes the crisis. 

In many quarters, including most of the 
welfare bureaucracy, the automatic assump- 
tion is that the objective of welfare reform is 
to get more money to the poor, and to reduce 
regulation of them to a humane minimum. 
Certainly this is a valid objective. No one 
would relish raising a family on even the 
most generous welfare grant, let alone the 
pitifully low ones in Southern states. No one 
who has ever dealt with any bureaucracy 
could fail to sympathize with anyone whose 
very livelihood depends so directly on the 
decisions of one. 

NEW YORK CITY’S CRISIS 

Yet what does this have to do with the wel- 
fare crisis? Could we solve the crisis by Trais- 
ing all benefits to the poverty level and 
determining eligibility by a simple declara- 
tion of need? New York City has already done 
both of those things. The state legislature 
has been cutting back the welfare benefits 
there, but at one time welfare and associated 
programs like Medicaid gave a family of four 
an income equivalent to about $5,500 a year. 
In three welfare centers the declaration sys- 
tem has in fact applied. Has the welfare crisis 
been solved in New York City? No, it is par- 
ticularly intense there. 

On the opposite side of the debate, though, 
the equally automatic assumption is that 
welfare is too costly and the rolls too large. 
Again, there is validity here. Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children, the welfare cate- 
gory where the problem is, now supports 10 
million persons, or 5% of the entire nation. 
It costs the federal government more than 
$3 billion a year, and the additional state 
contributions have put heavy strains on their 
treasuries. 

Yet some 26 million people receive Social 
Security benefits. The Veterans Administra- 
tion pays $2.4 billion a year merely in the 
category of “non-service-connected” pen- 
sions. There is no “Social Security crisis” or 
“veterans crisis.” Why is there a welfare 
crisis? 

There are a number of answers to this 
question, some of them not very pretty. The 
disproportionally black AFDC rolis, for ex- 
ample, make them an object of racial preju- 
dice. Yet the sense of a welfare crisis reaches 
far beyond the racists, and it does have an 
entirely legitimate basis. The beginning of 
wisdom is to understand that the welfare 
crisis arises not from the size of the rolls, 
but from their rate of growth. 

In 1967 Congress was already upset at the 
growth in welfare rolls, which had doubled 
to 4.6 million in the previous decade. It wrote 
a bill intended to slow the growth by pro- 
moting work, and was denounced as “anti- 
welfare” for doing so. By today, less than four 
years later, the rolls have more than dou- 
bled again. During 1970 alone they grew by 
2.3 million, almost as much as the decade’s 
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growth that criginally upset Congress. By 
1977, according to government projections, 
they will stand at 20 million, a five-fold 
growth in 10 years under the 1967 law. 

Almost anyone will instinctively recognize 
this sort of growth as a crisis. But, to con- 
tinue with the basic questions, precisely why? 
The financial implications are far from tri- 
fling, as generous states like New York have 
discovered. But this is not the heart of it, and 
transferring these costs to the federal govern- 
ment would not end the crisis. The heart of it 
is that such growth has powerful overtones of 
social disintegration. 

This growth, which has continued in the 
midst of economic boom as well as the recent 
slowdown, suggests that the welfare system 
has somehow evolved into something quite 
more than a means of sustaining the desti- 
tute and tiding the unlucky over bad times. 
The destitute and unlucky simply cannot be 
increasing that rapidly and consistently, The 
question inevitably arises, how did all those 
people get along the year before? How can 
there by 5.4 million persons who made it in 
1967 but have no alternative to welfare in 
1971? 

The growth suggests that welfare is in the 
process of becoming a means of supporting a 
growing non-working class, and this can 
scarcely be a happy omen for society. Work is 
not merely an economic device, after all, but 
has important social consequences. Certainly 
it’s a source of interpersonal ties and social 
identity. A family not tied to the work system 
is likely to suffer intense social isolation, es- 
pecially in urban slums with little other 
social structure. 

Society has enough divisions, also, without 
one pitting a class collecting welfare against 
a class paying for it through taxes. This is 
especially dangerous if the division runs, as 
it tends to in so many minds, parallel to a 
racial one. 

While the Protestant ethic may indeed be 
outmoded as a moral code, finaly, it remains 
the only visible path to upward social mobil- 
ity. Even if given individuals have little pros- 
pect for jobs that yield immediate social 
advance, this path remains important for 
their children and their social groups. It’s 
hard to see how children reared in a non- 
working class could acquire the habits and 
expectations likely to make them upwardly 
mobile. Intriguingly, New York City, with 
its progressive welfare system, seems to be 
one of the few places in the nation where 
black incomes failed to rise faster than white 
ones during the 1960s. 

What has gone wrong with welfare, what 
causes the crisis, is a caseload growth that 
signifies the creation of a huge, unrooted 
urban class, existing beyond many of the 
informal bonds that hold any society to- 
gether. If this is true, the next basic question 
is, why? What causes this to happen? Alas, 
no one is confident of any answer to this 
question. 

Some of the best hints, though, are found 
in a study done in 1969 for the Ways and 
Means Committee. Among other things, it 
included a study of welfare usage in 11 cities, 
correlating a number of economic, adminis- 
trative and attitude-measurement variables 
with the proportion of each city’s poor 
population dependent on welfare support. 
The researchers warn that results are tenta- 
tive, as always, but they are interesting 
nonetheless. 

The factor having the strongest relation- 
ship to welfare use was the professionalism 
of the city’s caseworkers. Welfare usage was 
dramatically lower in cities where a relatively 
large proportion of welfare workers belonged 
to professional associations, read profes- 
sional journals and had taken graduate 
courses in social work. This factor and low 
welfare use had a statistical correlation of 
.825 out of a possible 1.000; correlations this 
high are only rarely discovered in statistical 
work, 
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There was a particularly dramatic com- 
parison between New York City and Roch- 
ester, N.Y., where both departments work 
under identical rules and laws. New York 
City, with the lowest score in caseworker 
professionalism, ranked first of the 11 cities 
in welfare use. Rochester, with the best pro- 
fessionalism score, ranked seventh. 

The next highest factor that researchers 
found relevant to welfare usage was the size 
of the welfare grant. This had a correlation 
of 610, still well within the range statisti- 
cians consider evidence of a meaningful rela- 
tionship. The researchers concluded, “Grant 
levels do seem to act as a disincentive to em- 
ployment when they exceed wage levels.” 


THE CHEATING FACTOR 


The study, by contrast, did not offer much 
support for the idea that “cheating” has been 
& large factor in caseload growth. Field in- 
vestigations of a sample of New York AFDC 
cases found 9.4% of them ineligible, though 
half of these were eligible by need standards 
and merely classified in the wrong welfare 
program. This ineligibiilty rate, as well as 
the overpayments and underpayments the 
study discovered, is a serious administrative 
problem, but it is not the sort of figure that 
explains the explosive growth in welfare case- 
loads. 

Note carefully, though, that “cheating” is 
applying for welfare in addition to working. 
The figures in the 1969 study in no way 
measure the extent to which AFDC caseloads 
represent recipients applying for welfare in- 
stead of working. The latter is by far the 
— interesting and more important ques- 

on. 

The conventional wisdom of course, is that 
few welfare recipients are employable. Em- 
ployable adults, we're told, make up only 4% 
of the rolls, but this figure is misleading on 
its face. Each adult has on the average three 
dependents, so putting that 4% to work 
would reduce the rolls 16%. 

Beyond that, such figures rest on an as- 
sumption that mothers should not work. Yet 
nationally the labor force already includes 
40% of all American mothers with children 
under 18, and a third of those with children 
under six. The conventional wisdom seems 
increasingly suspect, finally, as the soaring 
caseload sweeps in more women with favor- 
able educational backgrounds and work ex- 
perience. 

Rep. Mills seems to be closer to the truth 
when he told the House that new recipients 
“do come from the working poor.” That 1969 
study in New York City found that only 18% 
of welfare mothers had never worked, down 
from 29% in 1961. Another 18% had experi- 
ence in white-collar jobs, up from 7% in 
1961. All in all, the picture that rather 
strongly emerges is one of welfare recipients 
being increasingly induced to neglect work 
and depend entirely on government benefits. 

Administrative approaches and grant levels 
play a part in these inducements, the 1969 
study suggests. But the same study also says 
all of the factors studied are so closely inter- 
related that they suggest “a single underly- 
ing condition.” And several close students of 
the welfare problem believe this condition is 
nothing less than a change in social and cul- 
pong values, particulary toward low-status 
obs. 

A CHANGE IN VALUES 

Increasingly it’s seen as simply wrong to 
work as a janitor or maid, and certainly to 
urge anyone else to do so, Recipients should 
go off welfare, most good people believe, only 
to jobs with “career ladders” or other visible 
advancement possibilities. Harvard sociolo- 
gist Nathan Glazer writes, “To my mind, the 
heart of the crisis is a massive change in val- 
ues which makes various kinds of work that 
used to support families undesirable to large 
numbers of potential workers today. How to 
reform that, I don’t know, since this change 
in values is itself the product of an affluent 
society.” 
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A cruel irony, then, haunts all efforts at 
welfare reform. It’s impossible to dismiss the 
chance that a huge unrooted class is inevita- 
ble, that the by-products of affluence include 
& lumpen proletariat, increased strains be- 
tween workers and non-workers and a decline 
in social mobility. 

This possibility is obviously not one to be 
accepted stoically; remedies ought to be tried 
even if they eventually fail. And there is 
enough data on the caseload increase and its 
causes to assess at least tentatively whether 
welfare reform proposals make sense in terms 
of the real crisis. But no reform is likely to 
succeed if we fail to recognize the haunting 
possibilities implicit in the recent caseload 
trends, if we fail to understand what the 
crisis is all about. 

HISTORY OF MAJOR WELFARE PROGRAMS 


Mr. CHILES. Before the major eco- 
nomic dislocations suffered by the United 
States during the 1930’s, care of the needy 
was solely the responsibility of State and 
local governments. Widely varying. cus- 
toms and social attitudes of local com- 
munities toward relief and its recipients, 
and differing fiscal capacities and ad- 
ministrative organizations, created mul- 
tiple systems of State and local welfare 
programs. The absence at that time of 
widespread rapid communications and 
transportation systems which we regard 
as so common today meant that people 
were much less mobile and that their 
general standards of living conformed 
more to local economic conditions than 
to national expectations. 

But the 1930’s changed our lives. A na- 
tional economic depression affected ev- 
eryone. The multiple State and local re- 
lief systems were unable to provide for 


the costs of relief on the massive scale 
required during the 1930’s. At the same 
time, farms were closing down and peo- 
ple were moving to the cities. Increased 
mobility meant that local standards no 
longer were satisfactory. The financial 


resources of the cities, already as 

strained as individual finances, became 

even more burdened by the inmigration 
of increasing numbers of jobless citizens. 

Previous methods no longer were ade- 

quate. A new system was needed to allevi- 

ate the risks of old age, unemployment, 
death, and certain types of disabilities. 

The Social Security Act, passed in 1935, 
sought to meet these new needs. Under 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
and unemployment insurance titles of 
the Social Security Act, the Federal Gov- 
ernment provided certain social insur- 
ance benefits, financed through payroll 
taxes and available in cases where a loss 
of earnings could be assumed to indi- 
cate a need for public income mainte- 
nance payments. 

An excerpt from “Social Security Pro- 
grams in the United States,” published in 
1968 by the Social Security Administra- 
tion, outlines the development of Fed- 
eral assistance programs up to and since 
the Social Security Act of 1935. I ask 
unanimous consent that the excerpt be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

EXCERPT From SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINIS- 
TRATION, “SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAMS IN 
THE UNITED STATES” 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


The social security structure has been 
shaped both by longstanding traditions and 
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by changing economic and social conditions. 
The United States, in its early history, was 
an expanding country with a vast frontier 
and a predominantly agricultural economy. 
The virtually unrestricted opportunities of- 
fered by a rapidly growing population, an 
abundance of rich natural resources, and an 
open frontier firmly established in the Ameri- 
can tradition the concept of the “rugged in- 
dividualist” who, through hard work, initia- 
tive, and thrift, could be expected to accum- 
ulate sufficient resources to meet any future 
threats to his economic security. 

This faith in individualism was further 
fortified by the fact that during this early 
period most people extracted their livelihood 
from the soil and depended in large part 
upon their own skill and industry in pro- 
ducing goods for their own consumption. 
Economic disasters and personal catastro- 
phes might occur, but as long as the person 
lived in an economically self-contained so- 
ciety with closely knit family and communal 
ties, the threats to his economic security 
could be minimized. 

Up to 1870, more than half the Nation's 
adult workers were farmers. In the years that 
followed, however, industry developed rapidly 
and the economy tended increasingly to be 
characterized by industrialization, specializa- 
tion, and urbanization. The result was in- 
creasingly a nation of more employees work- 
ing for wages and proportionately fewer in- 
dependent farmers, artisans, and tradesmen 
engaged in family enterprises. Hired workers 
and their families, and increasingly farmers 
as well as the nonfarm self-employed, found 
themselves almost completely dependent on 
& continuing flow of money income to provide 
themselves and their families with the neces- 
sities of life. Any misfortune that interrupted 
their current income could mean destitution 
and poverty. 

The shift from a predominantly agricul- 
tural to a highly mechanized interdependent 
society, while tremendously increasing the 
productive capacity of the Nation and pro- 
viding the basis for an ever-increasing stand- 
ard of living, created new risks to family se- 
curity and lessened the ability of families to 
take care of their own members. 

From the earliest colonial times, local vil- 
lages and towns recognized an obligation to 
aid the needy when family effort and mutual 
assistance provided by neighbors and friends 
were not sufficient to meet economic adver- 
sity. This aid, carried out through the poor 
relief system and almshouses, was often giv- 
en grudgingly and included many repressive 
features which were intended to discourage 
the needy from applying for public relief ex- 
cept in dire extremity. Gradually, measures 
were adopted to give more appropriate and 
adequate care to different groups of needy 
persons. State governments initiated special 
institutional arrangements for the needy 
aged, the blind and deaf, the homeless chil- 
dren, and the insane and feeble-minded. By 
the early 1900's, efforts were directed at pro- 
viding cash relief to various categories of the 
poor in their own homes. Mothers’ pension 
laws were designed to make it possible for or- 
phans—and, under later provisions, for other 
children without paternal support—to live 
at home with their mothers rather than in 
institutions or foster homes. Such laws were 
adopted in a number of States before World 
War I. In the mid-1920's, a growing number 
of States began to experiment with old-age 
assistance and ald to the blind legislation. 

Meanwhile, both the States and the Fed- 
eral Government had begun to recognize that 
certain risks in an increasingly industrial- 
ized economy could best be met through the 
application of social insurance principles. In 
the United States, as in most industrial 
countries throughout the world, social insur- 
ance first began with workmen's compensa- 
tion (i.e., industrial accident insurance). A 
Federal law covering civilian employees of 
the Federal Government engaged in haz- 
ardous jobs was adopted in 1908, and the 
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first State compensation law to be held con- 
stitutional was enacted in 1911. By 1929, 
workmen's compensation laws were in effect 
in all but four States. These laws made in- 
dustry responsible for the costs of compen- 
sating workers or their supervisors when the 
worker was injured or killed in connection 
with his job. 

Retirement programs for certain groups of 
government employees—mainly teachers, po- 
licemen, and firemen—date back to the 19th 
century. The teachers’ pension plan of New 
Jersey, which was established in 1896, is prob- 
ably the oldest Statewide contributory re- 
tirement plan for government employees. By 
the early 1900’s a number of municipalities 
and local governments had set up retire- 
ment plans for policemen and firemen. New 
York State and New York City set up retire- 
ment systems for their employees in 1920— 
the same year that the civil service retire- 
ment system was set up for Federal em- 
ployees. 

Another area where the Federal Govern- 
ment accepted an early responsibility was in 
the provision of benefits and services for per- 
sons who served in the military forces. These 
veterans’ benefits at first consisted mainly 
of compensation for the war disabled, wid- 
ows’ pensions, and land grants. Later, em- 
phasis was placed on service pensions, and 
domiciliary care. Following World War I, 
provisions were made for a full-scale system 
of hospital and medical care benefits. 

In general. though, the development of 
social security in the United States lagged 
behind that in other industrial nations. Un- 
bounded confidence in the efficacy of individ- 
ual effort as a means of achieving security 
concealed the new forms of insecurity that 
were being created in a changing America, 
where the number of urban, industrial work- 
ers dependent on a weekly paycheck was 
rapidly growing. 

Other forces retarding the growth of social 
security legislation were a Federal-State con- 
stitutonal system which, as interpreted by 
the courts, limited national governmental ac- 
tion in this area; the relatively high wages 
of labor and a high standard of living; and 
the lack of support of social insurance by 
most of the organized trade union movement 
and by the well-established private insurance 
industry. 

The severe depression of the 1930's drama- 
tized the fact that many American workers 
were now almost universally dependent on 
factors beyond their individual control for 
their economic risks of unemployment, old 
age, death, and disability no longer proved 
adequate or guaranteed security in the face 
of nationwide economic disaster. 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Federal action became a necessity, as 
neither the States and the local commu- 
nities nor privately organized charities had 
the financial resources to cope with the 
growing need among the people. Beginning 
in 1932, the Federal Government made first 
loans, then grants, to States to pay for di- 
rect relief and work relief. Then, special 
Federal emergency relief and public works 
programs were started. In 1935, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt proposed to Congress 
long-range economic security legislation, em- 
bodying the recommendations of a specially 
created Committee on Economic Security. 
There followed the passage of the Social Se- 
curity Act, signed into law on August 14, 
1935. 

This law established two social insurance 
programs on a national scale to help meet 
the risks of old age and unemployment: a 
Federal system of old-age benefits for retired 
workers who had been employed in industry 
and commerce and a Federal-State system 
of unemployment insurance. The choice of 
old age and unemployment as the risks to be 
covered by social insurance was a natural 
development, since the depression had 
wiped out much of the lifetime savings of 
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the aged and had reduced the opportunities 
for gainful employment. 

The law also provided for Federal grants- 
in-aid to the States to help them in giving 
financial assistance to three groups of needy 
persons—the aged, the blind, and dependent 
children. It established other Federal grants 
to enable States to extend and strengthen 
maternal and child health services, services 
for crippled children, and child welfare serv- 
ices. The act also provided Federal grants to 
States for public health services and services 
of vocational rehabilitation. Provisions for 
these grants were later removed from the 
Social Security Act and incorporated in other 
legislation. 


OASDHI CHANGES SINCE 1935 


Before the old-age insurance program was 
actually in full operation, significant changes 
were adopted. Congress in 1939 made the 
old-age insurance program a family program 
rather than a program for retired workers 
only by providing monthly benefits for a 
worker's dependents and survivors. Also, the 
basis for computing benefits was changed 
from cumulative lifetime earnings after 1936 
to average monthly earnings in covered work, 
making it possible to pay reasonably ade- 
quate benefits to many workers approach- 
ing retirement age at that time and to their 
dependents. The 1939 amendments also 
made monthly benefits first payable in 1940, 
instead of 1942 as originally planned. 

No major changes were made again in 
the program until 1950 when it was broad- 
ened to cover many jobs that had been ex- 
cluded at the beginning chiefly because ex- 
perience was needed to work out ways to 
report earnings and collect contributions of 
certain occupational groups. Among the 


groups covered by the 1950 amendments 
were regularly employed farm and house- 
hold employees and most persons—other 
than farmers and professional people—who 


work for themselves. Coverage was made 
available on a voluntary group basis to em- 
ployees of State and local governments not 
under public employee retirement systems 
and to employees of nonprofit organizations. 

During the 1950’s, further extensions of 
coverage brought farm operators and most 
self-employed professional people under the 
program. Members of the Armed Forces were 
covered on a contributory basis (previously, 
noncontributory wage credits had been pro- 
vided for certain military service). Coverage 
was also made available to State and local 
employees covered by retirement systems 
(except for policemen and firemen in some 
States) on a voluntary group basis, In 1965, 
self-employed doctors of medicine were 
covered, 

With the exception of most Federal em- 
ployees, and some State and local govern- 
ment employees, virtually all gainfully em- 
ployed workers are now covered by OASDHI. 
In the private employment sector, only farm 
and domestic workers who do not earn 
enough or work long enough in their jobs 
to be covered, low-income self-employed 
people, and some employees of nonprofit or- 
ganizations are excluded. 

In 1950, when coverage under the program 
was broadly extended, the law was amended 
to allow a worker's average monthly earn- 
ings to be figured on the basis of his earn- 
ings after 1950. Similar consideration was 
given to the groups newly covered by the 
program in 1954 and 1956 by allowing up 
to 5 years of lowest earnings to be dropped 
from the computation of average earnings. 
So that people already covered by the pro- 
gram would not be treated less favorably 
than the newly covered groups, these special 
provisions were made available to all persons 
who worked in covered employment after 
1950, regardless of when their jobs were first 
covered. 

Over the years, changes have also been 
made in the amount of work required to ob- 
tain an insured status. Under the 1939 
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amendments, a worker was generally eligible 
for benefits if he had worked in covered 
employment half the time (one out of every 
two calendar quarters) after 1936 and be- 
fore age 65 and had a minimum of six quar- 
ters of coverage. In 1950, in order to give 
newly covered workers the same opportunity 
to qualify for benefits as workers covered un- 
der the original act, a “new start” provision 
was enacted which related the amount of 
work required to the time a worker could 
have been e to have worked after 
1950, Further liberalization of the work re- 
quirements (on a short-term basis) accom- 
panied the extension of coverage under the 
1954 and 1956 acts. In 1960, a provision was 
enacted which changed the insured status re- 
quirement to one quarter of coverage for 
each three calendar quarters elapsing after 
1950. The present provision, under which a 
person is insured if he has credited for cov- 
ered work roughly equal to one-fourth of the 
time (One out of four calendar quarters) 
after 1950, was provided by the 1965 amend- 
ments. The 1965 amendments eased the eligi- 
bility requirements for people 72 and over 
who were not eligible for benefits by intro- 
ducing a transitional insured status under 
which à special monthly benefit may be paid 
with respect to persons with three to five 
quarters of coverage. A 1966 amendment ex- 
tended these special monthly benefits to cer- 
tain people aged 72 and over who could not 
meet even these minimal requirements. 

The scope of the basic national social in- 
surance system was significantly broadened 
in 1956 through the addition of disability 
insurance. Benefits were provided for severely 
disabled workers aged 50-64 and for adult 
disabled children (if disabled before age 18) 
of deceased and retired workers. In 1958 the 
act was further amended to provide benefits 
for dependents of disabled workers similar to 
those already provided for dependents of 
workers retired because of old age. In 1960 the 
age-50 limitation for disability benefits was 
removed so that disability benefits could be 
Payable at any age before 65. The 1965 
amendments modified the definition of dis- 
ability so that a severely disabled person 
could qualify if his impairment could be ex- 
pected to last at least 12 months. The pre- 
vious requirements was that the disability be 
expected to be of long-continued and indef- 
inite duration. Under the 1967 amendments, 
disability benefits at a reduced rate were 
extended to certain disabled widows and 
widowers, starting at age 50. 

The original Social Security Act required 
that the individual reach the age of 65 before 
any retirement benefits could be paid. This 
eligibility age was lowered from 65 to 62 
for women in 1956, to 62 for men in 1961, 
and from age 62 to 60 for widows in 1965. 
The benefits for working men and women, 
wives, and dependent husbands who claim 
benefits before age 65 and for widows who 
claim them before age 62 are reduced to take 
account of the longer period over which they 
will recsive their monthly payments. 

The benefit structure has been improved 
several times since 1950. During the 1940's, 
with the attention of the Congress largely di- 
rected toward foreign affairs, benefit provi- 
sions under the program remained un- 
changed, with a consequent loss in the pur- 
chasing power of the benefits as a result of 
wartime and postwar inflation. In 1950, Con- 
gress reaffirmed old-age and survivors insur- 
@nce as the Nation’s basic income-mainte- 
mance program by increasing the value of the 
benefits of those on the rolls and raising fu- 
ture benefit levels through the use of a new 
benefit formula applicable to persons claim- 
ing benefits after August 1950. Contributing 
to the effectiveness of the new benefit form- 
ula was an increase in the maximum annual 
earnings that could be taxed and credited 
toward benefits—from 83,000 to $3,600. 

Since 1950, benefits have been increased 
periodically by legislative action, reflecting 
not only the changed value of the dollar but 
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also the rising level of living for the popula- 
tion as a whole. Benefits were increased for 
all groups of beneficiaries in 1952, 1954, 1958, 
and 1965. In 1955 the annual contribution 
and benefit base was increased from $3,600 to 
$4,200, in 1959 to $4,800, and in 1966 to 
$6,600. The 1967 amendments provided for 
@ 13-percent across-the-board benefit in- 
crease effective February 1968, and an in- 
crease in the contribution and benefit base 
to $7,800 beginning in January 1968. 

As a result of the changes made by the 
Congress, benefits have done somewhat bet- 
ter than keep up with increases in prices 
that have occurred since benefits first be- 
came payable, although they have lagged 
in relation to rising wages. A beneficiary 
who came on the rolls in 1940 with a benefit 
equal to the average for that year and who is 
still drawing benefits now receives a benefit 
with purchasing power about 23 percent 
greater than that of his first benefit check. 
Over this same span of years, real per capita 
disposable personal income—that is, the 
average purchasing power of the entire pop- 
ulation after payment of personal taxes—in- 
creased about 90 percent. 

By far the most important step forward in 
recent years was the establishment of a 
comprehensive health insurance program for 
persons aged 65 and over (Medicare). The 
1965 social security amendments set up a 
basic hospital insurance program financed 
through a separate earnings tax and trust 
fund that provides protection against the 
costs of hospital and related care for social 
security and railroad retirement beneficiaries. 
The same protection financed from general 
revenues is provided aged persons who 
reached age 65 before 1968 and who 
are not eligible for monthly social security 
or railroad retirement benefits. The amend- 
ments also established a voluntary supple- 
mentary medical insurance plan financed 
through monthly premiums and a matching 
Federal Government contribution that cov- 
ers part of the cost of physicians’ services and 
other related medical and health services not 
covered by the hospital plan. 


CHANGES IN OTHER PROGRAMS SINCE 1935 


Paralleling the development and expan- 
sion of OASDHI has been the development 
and expansion of the Federal railroad retire- 
ment program, which started in the mid- 
1930’s with retirement and disability annu- 
ities but, in 1946, added survivor benefits and 
in 1951 added wives’ and dependents’ bene- 
fits. A special system of unemployment in- 
surance for railroad workers was adopted in 
1938; benefits for temporary disability due 
to nonoccupational illness or injury and ma- 
ternity were added in 1946. Health insurance 
was made available to aged railroad workers 
and beneficiaries under the 1965 amendments 
to the Social Security Act. The latest change 
in the program has been the enactment of a 
system of supplemental annuities for certain 
career railroad employees who were awarded 
their regular retirement annuities after June 
1966. 

‘The other programs, in addition to the old- 
age insurance program, established by the 
Social Security Act have also been signifi- 
cantly changed during this period. The Fed- 
eral-State public assistamce program was 
broadened in 1950 to provide Federal grants- 
in-aid to help the States give assistance to 
needy adults who are permanently and total- 
ly disabled: Federal financial participation 
in the costs of medical care paid directly to 
doctors, hospitals, and other suppliers of 
medical services on behalf of recipients 
(vendor payments) was also provided at 
that time. In 1960, a new program was estab- 
lished providing grants to participating 
States for medical assistance for aged per- 
sons needing help in meeting their medical 
expenses. The 1965 amendments set up a sin- 
gle, separate medical care program to replace 
the vendor medical programs provided un- 
der the five different federally aided public 
assistance programs. 
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Congress has changed the formulas many 
times (1965, the latest) for calculating the 
amount of Federal sharing to provide in- 
creased Federal grants to the States for pub- 
lic assistance. The Federal grant for each 
program is now based on each State's aver- 
age monthly assistance payment per recipi- 
ent, including medical vendor payments in 
States that do not choose to have a single 
separate medical assistance program. Origi- 
nally, the limit on Federal matching applied 
to each individual payment. The average- 
payment principle enables the States to bal- 
ance their high and low payments in claim- 
ing Federal funds. Furthermore, Federal 
sharing now varies, in part, according to 
each State's per capita income. Since States 
with low fiscal capacities now receive propor- 
tionately more Federal money, they are able 
to make more adequate and more equitable 
payments than would otherwise be possible. 

In the 1960's, provision was made for Fed- 
eral grants to help pay the cost of assistance 
to children who are in need because their 
father is unemployed. Under other amend- 
ments, States were encouraged to provide 
more services by increased Federal sharing in 
the cost of certain social services and training 
activities. Under the 1967 amendments, refer- 
Tal to work-training programs was made 
mandatory for certain families receiving pub- 
lic assistance. 

In 1954, Congress enacted the first major 
extension of coverage under the unemploy- 
ment insurance program by including em- 
ployees of firms employing four to seven 
workers in 20 weeks, effective January 1956. 
Under the original law only employees of 
firms with eight or more workers were cov- 
ered. It also added a new title to the Social 
Security Act providing unemployment in- 
surance benefits for Federal civilian em- 
ployees beginning January 1955, financed by 
Federal funds, and paid by State agencies 
under their own benefit formulas as if Fed- 
eral employment were service under the State 
law. In 1958, this program was extended to 
members of the Armed Forces. 

Under the State unemployment insurance 
laws, coverage has been broadened and the 
amount and duration of benefits provided 
unemployed workers have increased during 
the years since the enactment of the Social 
Security Act. During the postwar period, how- 
ever, the dollar maximums incorporated in 
State laws lagged behind rising wage levels, 
thus curtailing the benefit levels of many 
workers. Average benefits are now a smaller 
proportion of weekly wages than they were 
when the program started. 

Congressional concern over the growing 
number of persons exhausting benefit rights 
before again finding work during periods of 
recession led to the passage of Federal legis- 
lation in 1958 and 1961 temporarily length- 
ening the period of unemployment compen- 
sation by up to 50 percent of the regular 
duration under the State law. Similar legisla- 
tion was enacted for railroad employees. 
Recognition of the increasing number of 
workers whose jobs are being displaced by 
technological and economic developments led 
to legislation in 1961 and 1962 to provide di- 
rect aid to these unemployed workers in the 
form of weekly cash training allowances and 
related assistance. 

Other public programs not included under 
the Social Security Act also made advances 
in the period since 1935. In 1948, the last of 
the States adopted a workmen’s compensa- 
tion program. Many of the laws relating to 
work-connected accidents were gradually 
improved by paying unlimited benefits in 
case of permanent disability, by liberalizing 
waiting period requirements, by removing 
limits on medical care benefits, and by ex- 
tending coverage to occupational diseases. 
In addition, dollar amounts payable for cash 
indemnity benefits were increased, but, as 
with unemployment insurance, the maxi- 
mums contained in the laws have not kept 
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up with wage levels, thus preventing many 
workers from receiving the full proportion of 
wage loss specified in the statutes. 

During the 1940's, four States adopted leg- 
islation providing weekly cash sickness bene- 
fits to workers who are temporarily disabled 
because of nonoccupational illness or in- 
jury. For Federal civilian employees, a pro- 
gram was enacted in 1954 providing group 
life insurance and in 1959, a program pro- 
viding health insurance benefits. An increas- 
ing number of State and local government 
jurisdictions initiated retirement programs 
for their employees, with the proportion of 
such employees covered by these programs 
practically doubling between 1935 and 1966. 
At present over half of all full-time State 
and local employees are covered both by the 
national OASDHI program and by a State 
or local system. 

As a result of World War IT and subse- 
quent conflicts, special veterans’ legislation, 
with primary emphasis on assisting ex-serv- 
icemen to adjust from military to civilian 
life, was enacted. Not only were the older 
compensation and pension benefits and med- 
ical services available to World War I vet- 
erans carried forward, but veterans were 
provided vocational rehabilitation, unem- 
ployment allowances, educational and train- 
ing benefits, and counseling and job place- 
ment services. 

While there is no system of family allow- 
ances in the United States, workers with 
dependent children are given deductions in 
the computation of their Federal income 
tax liability. Free public education is avail- 
able to all children through secondary school 
and, in some States and localities, through 
college. Also, Federal and State programs 
provide schoolchildren with breakfasts, 
lunchés, and milk at nominal cost or no cost 
at all. Orphaned children and their mothers 
are eligible for survivor benefits, and the chil- 
dren of retired and disabled workers and 
the mothers of these children are eligible for 
dependents’ benefits, under OASDHI; and 
needy children may receive public assistance 
through federally aided State and local pro- 
grams if one parent is dead, unemployed, 
disabled, or absent from home. And Federal 
money helps children of deceased and dis- 
abled veterans to receive educational and 
counseling assistance. 


Mr. CHILES. A program not men- 
tioned by the excerpt is food stamps, an 
effort to provide food subsidies for the 
needy. This program expanded 250 per- 
cent in 1970 alone. 

This historical background provides 
us with a basis upon which to analyze 
current proposals for welfare reform. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks two documents 
designated as exhibit 1 and exhibit 2, 
which I shall describe in a moment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits 1 and 2.) 


RECENT MAJOR REFORM EFFORTS 


Mr. CHILES. In the last 3 years, two 
major welfare proposals have attracted 
much attention in our country and have 
begun to increase public recognition of 
the urgent need for reform. 

In exhibit 1, I have outlined the major 
characteristics of these two programs— 
first, the family assistance plan—FAP— 
presented by President Richard Nixon 
in 1969 to the last Congress and reintro- 
duced in this session; and second, H.R. 
1, the omnibus reform proposal, initiated 
by House Ways and Means Committee 
Chairman Wiisur MILs. The exhibit 
also outlines the major characteristics 
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of the current welfare system for com- 
parison and my proposed alternative— 
which I will discuss in more detail sub- 
sequently. 

In exhibit 2, I have summarized the 
responses of the current system, FAP, 
H.R. 1 and my proposed alternative to 
the six major causes and characteristics 
of the welfare crisis which I have out- 
lined previously. 

PROPOSED ALTERNATIVE PLAN 


The alternative welfare reform pro- 
posal, which I submit to the Senate for 
consideration today, builds on the best 
portions of existing reform proposals 
and uses the existing social security as- 
sistance system to benefit those who 
would otherwise go on general welfare 
rolls under either of the other two ma- 
jor plans. 

The major characteristics of my pro- 
posal, outlined in exhibit 1, are sum- 
marized as follows: 

First. Social security financing and 
benefit structure revitalized. Social secu- 
rity was conceived as an insurance pro- 
gram; workers would pay premiums into 
the trust fund while they were working 
in return for guaranteed payments after 
retirement. But the “insurance concept,” 
under which social security taxes are 
considered “insurance premiums”, is no 
longer valid. Social security taxes, like 
income taxes, are compulsory. Altogether 
social security taxes are scheduled to 
bring in nearly $50 billion in fiscal year 
1972, one-quarter of all Federal revenue 
and second in size only to the personal in- 
come tax. No close relationship exists be- 
tween social security benefits received 
and the amount of “premiums” or social 
security taxes a specific individual has 
paid in over his lifetime. The current 
law provides benefits for millions of peo- 
ple who have made little or no contribu- 
tion, and current recipients of social se- 
curity payments receive substantially 
more than the sum total—plus appropri- 
ate interest—of their past payments. 

More serious, perhaps, is the gross in- 
equity which the current system of so- 
cial security taxation imposes on the low 
and middle income American worker. Al- 
though actually a tax, the social secu- 
rity payments bears little relationship to 
“ability to pay,” or to what a person will 
ultimately receive, as most equitable taxes 
should. Everyone pays the same 5.2 per- 
cent of his earnings up to $7,800; his 
employer contributes a like amount. No 
income below $7,800 is exempted; all in- 
come above $7,800 escapes without be- 
ing subject to social security taxes. Even 
the very poor pay social security payroll 
taxes on the first dollar they earn. Large 
families pay the same amount as do small 
ones, even though both may have the 
same earnings. As a percentage of income, 
the man who earns below $7,800 thus 
pays more in social security taxes than 
the man who earns any amount over 
$7,800. 

Although welfare payments, such as 
aid to families with dependent children, 
are financed from general revenue—de- 
rived primarily from Federal personal 
and corporate income taxes—and social 
security benefits are financed from a sep- 
arate trust fund—composed of payroll 
contributions made by employees and 
employers—the relationships of the two 
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are very close. Middle income taxpayers 
with a significant amount of their in- 
come under $7,800 a year will pay a rela- 
tively high percentage of that income to 
the Federal Government in the form of 
social security taxes and personal in- 
come taxes. The very people who can 
least afford to pay—those in the $6,000 
to $11,000 annual income bracket—end 
up paying a larger portion of their in- 
come than any other group to support 
the social security system and their fair 
share of the general revenue welfare sys- 
tems. These are the people we should be 
encouraging to work, yet their incentive 
to do so is reduced by a high tax burden 
which grows constantly. 

Other proposals do not meet this prob- 
lem adequately. For example, a man with 
a wife and two children who earns $3,000 
a year pays no Federal income tax but 
would pay social security taxes of $156 
a year in 1972, rising to $181.50 in 1987. 
H.R. 1 would increase his taxes to $162 
in 1972, rising to $222 in 1977. With an 
average wage of $3,000 a man could be- 
come entitled to a social security benefit 
of $154.50 a month at age 65, under H.R. 
1, However, a man 65 who never worked 
could qualify for a monthly payment of 
up to $150 a month under the welfare 
provisions of H.R. 1. Moreover, the man 
who earned the $3,000 a year would find 
that as the result of having paid social 
security taxes his retirement income 
would disqualify him for medicaid and 
that he, unlike the welfare beneficiary, 
would have to pay the part. B medicare 
premium—now $5.60 a month—so that 
he would have less money in his pocket 
than the man who had never worked. 

This is a system we must reform. My 
specific proposals for doing so are these: 

Eliminate minimum benefits for future 
beneficiaries. Under the current system, 
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the minimum benefit is $74 at age 65. No 
income test applies for this minimum 
amount. Yet the minimum benefit is paid 
to many people who have no special need, 
whose retirement income is sufficient to 
support them well—retired Federal and 
State employees, for example. No one 
who truly needs assistance would suffer 
if the minimum benefit were eliminated. 
I want to emphasize that I am talking 
about people who would qualify for mini- 
mum benefits in the future. I do not sug- 
gest that anyone who gets benefits now 
should have his benefits reduced. 

Limit maximum social security taxes 
to income tax liabilities. Under our cur- 
rent system, a man can pay more social 
security tax than income tax, thus elim- 
inating the progressive effect of our per- 
sonal income tax system. Using my pre- 
vious example, a man with a wife and two 
children who earns $3,000 a year pays no 
Federal income tax but would pay social 
security taxes of $156 per year in 1972, 
rising to $181.5 in 1987. My proposal 
would limit maximuma social security to 
the amount of personal income tax paid 
by an individual. Social security taxes 
paid by certain low-income people thus 
would not exceed the amount they pay 
in income taxes. A refund or credit 
against unpaid taxes would be permitted 
to make this financial adjustment. Re- 
funds or credits would be charged against 
general revenue, not against the social 
security fund. 

Increase maximum earnings to $3,000. 
The current social security law provides 
that a beneficiary who has substantial 
amounts of earnings from work—as op- 
posed to other forms of income—will 
have some or all cash benefits withheld. 
This provision—generally called the re- 
tirement test—attempts to insure that 
benefits will be paid to a worker only 
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when he has substantially retired or to 
dependents and survivors only when they 
do not have substantial earnings from 
work. The current maximum earnings 
rate of $1,680 is too low. Beneficiaries 
should be able to earn enough to bridge 
the gap between the maximum earnings 
rate and the poverty threshold, especially 
after high social security taxes are de- 
ducted. 

Increase tax base from $7,800 to $10,- 
200 in 1972. When adopted, the maxi- 
mum tax base of $7,800 a year was fairly 
close to the median family income. But 
that income level has increased and the 
social security tax base should increase 
with it. No one pays payroll taxes on 
earnings over $7,800 under the current 
system, so people with high salaries pay 
@ smaller proportion of their earnings 
than people with low salaries. Those with 
higher incomes should bear a greater 
relative share of the burden. My pro- 
posal accelerates the increase of the tax 
base to $10,200 in 1972. Under existing 
law, the base would rise to $9,000 in 1972. 
I see no reason why those with higher 
incomes should not begin to pay more of 
their fair share immediately. 

Increase overall social security bene- 
fits and build-in cost of living increases. 
A 5 percent across-the-board increase in 
benefits is long overdue, as H.R. 1 recog- 
nized. Also like H.R. 1, I propose that 
henefits be increased in the future ac- 
cording to a cost-of-living increase 
formula. 

Decrease employee’s payroll tax rates. 
The net effect of these reforms is to de- 
crease social security payroll tax rates 
for employees significantly. The follow- 
ing charts illustrate these decreases, and 
related increases for employers, and 
compare them with changes which 
would occur under H.R. 1. 


-PROPOSED SOCIAL SECURITY TAX RATES COMPARED WITH RATES IN H.R. 1 


Employees ! 


Hike Vines 


Self-employed 


1 
1 
1 
l. 
1, 
1 


1 = EA tax rate equal to employee tax rate, 


2 Employer tax rate equal to employer tax rate under H.R. 1. 


CHART 2.—SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES UNDER H.R. 1 AND UNDER PROPOSAL TO ELIMINATE MINIMUM BENEFITS AND WITH MAXIMUM TAX LIMITED TO INCOME TAX LIABILITY, 1972 
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Second. Aid to families with dependent 
children and food stamp programs con- 
tinued with strict work requirement. I 
propose that we continue these pro- 
grams, under current State/Federal 
sharing formulas, as ways to care for the 
truly needy. I have imposed a strict work, 
or work training, requirement for adult 
members of families receiving funds un- 
der AFDC. 

Third. Aid to the aged, blind and dis- 
abled financed 100 percent by Federal 
funds and supported by a minimum 
monthly income base. I recommend that 
a national minimum income level be es- 
tablished for the needy aged, blind, and 
disabled of at least $150 for a single 
individual or $200 per couple. States 
would insure such a minimum income 
and would be reimbursed by the Federal 
Government. Federal standards for de- 
termining who is eligible for this pro- 
gram would bring needed uniformity. 
Recipients are excluded from the food 
stamp program. Food stamps are mainly 
an emergency technique to fill the needs 
of individuals not otherwise qualified for 
enrollment in Federal assistance pro- 
grams, There is no need, under the finan- 
cial support and services offered in the 
AABD program, for an AABD family to 
request food stamps. 

Fourth. Improved medical programs 
instituted which permit financing of pri- 
vate Health Maintenance Organiza- 
tions—HMO's. Medical protection under 
the medicare program is extended in my 
proposal to additional needy benefici- 
aries and new, privately financed, health 
maintenance organizations are encour- 
aged as a means of keeping sky-rocket- 
ing health costs down. 

Fifth. Decentralized State administra- 
tion. Systems are now in place for ad- 
ministration of welfare programs on the 
State and local levels. I think that this 
is the best place for rapid and targeted 
responses to individual needs. Complete 
Federal administration is not the answer 
to the very sensitive personal issues in- 
volved in welfare administration. States 
would be encouraged under this arrange- 
ment to supplement Federal payments in 
order to tailor programs to local needs. 

Sixth. Stiff fraud penalties. We cannot 
afford for welfare dollars to be thrown 
away by permitting ineligible partici- 
pants to receive them. We are recogniz- 
ing more and more that our resources are 
limited and that we must reserve our 
funds for the truly needy who cannot 
support themselves. I therefore propose 
stiff fraud penalties for individuals who 
attempt to abuse the welfare system. 

As outlined in exhibit 2, my proposal 
responds to the major causes of welfare 
crisis by: 

Making it more financially attractive 
to work than to go on welfare; enforcing 
strict work requirements for AFDC adult 
welfare recipients, 

Reducing the welfare load, thus avoid- 
ing the pressures for nonworking fathers 
to desert families in order to get relief; 
adding additional family incentives un- 
der social security programs. 

Providing increased benefits for all. 

Lower taxes for low and middle in- 
come. 

Increased benefits for truly needy. 

Distributing welfare tax burden more 
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equitably by reducing payroll tax bur- 
den on low and middle income groups. 

Maintaining decentralized adminis- 
trative structures for effective responses 
to local needs. 

Reducing fraud possibilities by impos- 
ing stiff fraud penalties. In summary, my 
proposal responds to our threefold chal- 
lenge of: 

Supporting the truly needy while 
equitably distributing the financial bur- 
den for that support. 

Encouraging the work and family 
systems. 

Separating potentially self-dependent 
persons from the truly needy and re- 
serving our welfare funds for the truly 
needy. 

We now have an opportunity to build 
on existing proposals and on widespread 
public support for welfare reform. Let 
us act now to accept the opportunity 
and meet the challenge of reforming 
our welfare system. 

Mr. President, in closing, the prime 
purpose of this program is to provide 
for the elimination of minimum benefits 
for future beneficiaries and to have a 
true system based on receiving a bene- 
fit one had actually earned, and then 
to take care of the truly needy under a 
welfare plan, rather than to grant a 
minimum benefit to someone who had 
not earned the money. 

In addition, my proposal would re- 
lieve the individual from the payment 
of any tax on social security up to the 
point that he would pay any income tax, 
so that on the first $3,600 of his income, 
if he paid no Federal income tax, he 
would not be required to pay any social 
security tax, or he would receive a credit 
for that payment. 

Most of the other portions of the bill 
follow other current proposals now being 
set forth. I send the bill to the desk, and 
ask unanimous consent that a section- 
by-section analysis be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the section- 
by-section analysis was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 
TITLE I—PROVISIONS RELATING TO OLD-AGE, 
SURVIVORS, AND DISABILITY INSURANCE 

Section 101: Provides for a general in- 
crease in social security benefits of 5 percent, 
effective with the benefits payable for Jan- 
uary 1972. 

Section 102: Provides for 5 percent in- 
crease in the special benefits—the so-called 
Prouty benefits—payable to certain elderly 
people who did not work long enough to 
qualify for regular benefits. 

Section 103: Provides for increasing the 
benefits paid to widows (and dependent wid- 
owers). The purpose of the provision is to 
provide a widow with the benefit equal to 
the amount that her husband had received 
as a retirement benefit; or, if he had not 
lived to retirement, the amount that he 
would have received had he retired. In gen- 
eral, the benefit paid to a woman who be- 
comes entitled to benefits at 65 would be in- 
creased from 8214 percent of the husband’s 
retirement benefit to 100 percent of that 
amount. 

Section 104: Provides identical rules for 
computing benefits based on the earnings of 
men and women. The more liberal rules for 
women in the present law would be applied 
to men. Because men’s benefits would be 
based on the number of years that elapse up 
to age 62, rather than age 65, men retiring 
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in the future would need fewer years of earn- 
ings to qualify for benefits and most of those 
who worked after age 62 would get higher 
benefits. The provision would go into effect 
over a 3-year transitional period. 

Section 105: Provides an increase from 
$1,680 to $3,000 a year in the amount that 
& social security beneficiary under age 72 can 
earn and still get all of his benefits for that 
year. Under the present law, each $2 earned 
between $1,680 and $2,880 results in a $1 re- 
duction in benefits and each $1 earned above 
$2,880 causes a $1 reduction in benefits. This 
section would provide that the $1-for-$2 
reduction would apply to all earnings above 
$3,000 a year, rather than to only the first 
$1,200 above that amount. 

Section 106: Provides a change in the way 
the earnings test is applied to earnings in 
the year a person reaches 72. Under the 
changed provision, varnings after a person's 
72nd birthday would no longer be counted 
to determine whether he had earned more 
than $1,680 ($3,000 under the bill) in the 
year he reaches 72. 

Section 107: Permits the payment of re- 
duced benefits to dependent widowers at 
age 60, as present law provides for widows. 

Section 108: Provides that childhood dis- 
ability benefits may be paid to people who 
become disabled before age 22, rather than 
before age 18. 

Section 109: Revises the provisions for 
paying disability insurance benefits to blind 
people. Under the section, disability insur- 
ance benefits would be payable to any blind 
person who had credit for 6 quarters of work 
(about 1% years) covered under the social 
security program. The benefits would be 
paid without regard to the blind person's 
ability to work. 

Section 110: Eliminates a technical defect 
in the present law which permits certain 
people to have their benefits reduced when 
there is a general benefit increase. 

Section 111: Revises the present rules that 
determine whether a child who is adopted 
by a social security beneficiary can qualify for 
social security benefits. Under the present 
law, the rules vary depending on whether the 
adopting parent qualified for disability or 
old-age benefits. Under the section, the child 
adopted by a person who is entitled to old-age 
or disability insurance benefits could become 
entitled to social security benefits if: (1) the 
adoption was decreed by a court of competent 
jurisdiction within the United States, (2) 
the child lived with the person In the United 
States for the year before the person hecame 
disabled or entitled to social security benefits, 
(3) the child received at least one-half of his 
support from that person for that year, and 
(4) the child was under age 18 at the time he 
began living with the person. 

Section 112: Increases the social security 
tax base from $7,800 a year to $10,200 in 1972, 
rather than the $9,000 base scheduled to go 
into effect in 1972 under present law. 

Section 113: Provides a new, reduced 
schedule of social security taxes, as follows: 


H.R. l: Proposal 
Employee ———- 
and employer Employee 

taxes, each taxes 


Employe 
taxes 


5. 
5. 
6. 
ae 


Section 114: Revises the allocation of so- 
cial security taxes between the Federal Old- 
Age and Survivors Trust Fund and the Fed- 
eral Disability Insurance Trust Fund to take 
account of the new tax schedules provided 
by the bill. 

Section 115: Authorizes an increase in the 
amount of social security trust fund monies 
that may be used to pay for the cost of re- 
habilitating social security disability insur- 
ance beneficiaries. The amount authorized 
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would be increased from one percent of the 
previous years disability benefits to 1.25 per- 
cent for fiscal year 1973 and to 1.5 percent 
for fiscal years thereafter. 

Section 116: Revises the provisions of pres- 
ent law that apply when a child is entitled to 
benefits on the basis of more than one per- 
son’s earnings to assure that the child is al- 
ways paid on the account that will result in 
his getting the higher payment. Under the 
present law, the child is paid on the account 
with the higher primary insurance amount 
which no longer guarantees that the child 
will get the higher payment. 

Section 117: Makes a technical change in 
the law regarding the recomputation of ben- 
efits in certain situations where railroad em- 
ployment is involved. 

Section 118: Permits additional relatives 
(by blood, marriage, or adoption) to receive 
social security cash benefit payments due on 
the account of a social security beneficiary 
who has died. 

Section 119: Provides a two-month reduc- 
tion in the disability insurance waiting pe- 
riod. Under this provision disability insur- 
ance benefits would be payable after a 4- 
month waiting period, rather than after the 
6-month period required by present law. 

Section 120: Revises the provisions of pres- 
ent law that apply when a widow remarries. 
Under the present law, when a widow 
marries, her widow's benefit in reduced to the 
amount that she would have been paid as a 
wife or, if it is larger, she may be paid the 
wife’s benefits based on her new husband's 
earnings. This provision creates financial 
hardship or precludes marriage in some cases 
where the man concerned has retired and is 
entitled to neither social security benefits 
hor any other public pension. To reduce this 
financial hardship and to eliminate this ob- 
stacle to marriage, the provision permits a 
widow to continue to receive her full widow’s 
benefit, regardless of her remarriage, if she 
marries a man who is not and who will not 
become entitled to a social security benefit 
or any other public retirement pay. 

Section 121: Provides for the payment of 
retroactive disability insurance benefits to a 
few people who established a period of dis- 
ability under a provision of the Social Secur- 
ity Amendments of 1967. The provision ap- 
plies to some people who when the disability 
insurance program was new had been so 
severely disabled that they did not have the 
opportunity or ability to file an application 
for benefits. 

Section 122: Social Security benefits would 
be increased automatically each year if the 
Consumer Price Index has risen at least 3 
percent. However, there would be no increase 
for any year in which Congress has acted to: 
(1) increase benefits, or (2) change the tax 
base, or (3) change the schedule of social 
security taxes for cash benefits. 

In addition, the amount that a beneficiary 
can earn and still get all of his benefits would 
be increased every other year according to 
the rise in average earnings taxed for social 
security. 

One-half of the cost of these automatic 
changes would be met through increases in 
social security tax rates and the other one- 
half through increases in the social security 
tax base; both increases going into effect in 
the same month that benefits are increased. 

Section 123: Provides that an adoption of 
a child by a step-grandparent (in addition to 
other relatives specified in the present law) 
will not cause a child’s social security bene- 
fits to stop. 

Section 124: Eliminates the minimum s50- 
cial security benefit for future beneficiaries. 
Under a grandfather clause those people who 
now get the minimum benefit or benefits 
based on the minimum will continue to re- 
ceive benefits on the basis of the present law. 
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Section 125: Provides social security bene- 
fits for a grandchild if (1) the child is legally 
adopted before or after the grandparent be- 
comes entitled to social security benefits, or 
(2) the grandchild is not adopted but was 
living with and receiving at least one-half of 
his support from the grandparent at the time 
the application for child’s benefits is filed. In 
both situations the child must have been 
under 18 at the time he began living with 
his grandparent. 

Section 126: Eliminates for social security 
purposes the $20,000 a year exclusion from 
self-employment income that now applies for 
both social security and income tax pur- 
poses to U.S. citizens who work outside the 
United States but who retain a residence in 
the United States. As a result, those citizens 
who are self-employed outside the United 
States would compute their social security 
taxes—but not their income taxes—in the 
same way as those who are self-employed 
within the country, 

Section 127: Permits disability insurance 
benefits to be paid if an application for bene- 
fits is filed within three months after the 
month in which a disabled worker dies. Bene- 
fit payments which would have been payable 
to the disabled worker would be payable for 
up to twelve months prior to the month in 
which the application is filed. 

Section 128: Extends additional social se- 
curity credits to service in the uniformed 
services in the period 1957-67. Under the 
present law, military service after 1957 is 
covered on a contributory basis, just like all 
other covered employment, and in addition, 
extra credits are given for service after 1967. 
These additional credits are intended to pro- 
vide social security coverage for the non- 
cash salary components in military pay. 

In addition, the way in which the military 
wage credit is computed would be changed to 
provide a uniform credit of $300 a calendar 
quarter rather than $100 for each $100 of 
basic pay, up to $300, in a quarter. 

TITLE II—PROVISIONS RELATING TO MEDICARE, 
MEDICAID, AND MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH 
Part A—Eligibility and payment for benefits 

Section 201: Extends medicare protection 
to social security and railroad disability 
beneficiaries. Those covered would include 
disabled workers, disabled widows and dis- 
abled dependent widowers between the ages 
of 50 and 65, people age 18 and over who re- 
ceive benefits because they became disabled 
before age 22, and disabled qualified railroad 
annuitants. 

Section 202: Provides that people reaching 
age 65 who are ineligible for hospital insur- 
ance benefits under medicare would be per- 
mitted to enroll, on a voluntary basis, for 
hospital insurance coverage under the sup- 
plementary medical insurance part of medi- 
care. Those who elected to enroll under the 
program would pay the full cost of their hos- 
pital insurance. In addition, States and other 
organizations, agreements with the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
would be allowed to purchase this protection 
on a group basis for their active or retired 
employees who are age 65 or over. 

Section 203: Provides that future increases 
in the supplementary medical insurance pre- 
mium would be limited to not more than 
the percentage increase in social security 
benefits that had gone into effect since the 
last rise in premiums. 

Section 204: Provides that people who are 
entitled to hospital insurance benefits would 
be automatically covered for supplementary 
medical insurance benefits unless they indi- 
cate that they do not want the coverage. 

Section 205: Provides incentives for the 
States to provide comprehensive care under 
medicaid through contract with health 
maintenance organizations or similar facili- 
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ties. In addition, provides disincentives to 
discourage prolonged stays in institutions. 
Specifically there would be— 

(1) an increase of 25 percent (up to 95 
percent) in the Federal Medicare matching 
percentage of States who contract for care 
with comprehensive health care facilities; 

(2) a decrease in the Federal matching by 
one-third after the first 60 days of care in 
a general or TB hospital; 

(3) a decrease of one-third in the Fed- 
eral matching after the first 60 days of care 
in a skilled nursing home unless the State 
has an effective utilization review program; 

(4) a decrease of one-third in Federal 
matching after 90 days of care in a mental 
hospital and a provision for no Federal 
matching after an additional 275 days of 
such care during an individual’s lifetime, 
except that the 90-day period could be ex- 
tended for an additional 30 days for patients 
who would benefit from the additional period 
of hospitalization; and 

(5) authority for the Secretary of HEW to 
compute a reasonable cost differential (for 
reimbursement purposes) for services pro- 
vided by skilled nursing homes and inter- 
mediate care facilities. 


Part B—Improvements in operating 
effectiveness 


Section 221: Provides that in determining 
the amount that providers of services are to 
be reimbursed under medicare, medicaid, and 
maternal and child health programs, reim- 
bursement will not include factors taking 
into account large capital expenditures 
which are inconsistent with State or local 
health facility planning. 

Section 222: Requires the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to develop 
experiments and demonstration projects de- 
signed to promote efficiency and economy in 
the medicare, medicaid, and maternal and 
child health programs. 

Section 223: Authorizes the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to establish 
limits on amounts that would be considered 
as reasonable costs under medicare, These 
limits would be based on comparisons of 
the cost of the service to various providers 
in the same geographical region. 

Section 224: Provides limits on amounts 
that would be considered as prevailing 
charges for medicare, medicaid, and ma- 
ternal and child health programs. The rea- 
sonable level for prevailing charges would 
be established at the 75th percentile of ac- 
tual charges in a given area and future in- 
creases would be based on rises In the cost 
of practice amd earning levels of physicians. 

Section 225: Authorizes the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare to contract 
with health maintenance organizations to 
provide health care to medicare beneficiaries. 
Under the provision, medicare beneficiaries 
could choose to have all of their covered 
medical care provided by such an organiza- 
tion and the organization would be reim- 
bursed on a per capita basis, rather than on 
a fee-for-service basis, at a rate equal to 
95 percent of the estimated per capita cost 
of providing medicare to beneficiaries in the 
same area who were getting medical services 
on a fee-for-service basis. 

Section 226: Provides that payments under 
Medicare for the services of teaching physi- 
cians would be on the basis of reasonable 
costs, rather than on a fee-for-service basis, 
unless a bonafide private patient relation- 
ship had been established or the hospital 
had customarily been paid (as opposed to 
charges carried on the books but not paid) 
on a fee-for-service basis. In addition, medi- 
care payments would also be authorized on 
& cost basis for services provided by the 
staff of a medical school. 
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Section 227: Provides that Medicare bene- 
ficiaries will be presumed to require certain 
minimum periods of care in an extended 
care facility following hospitalization. The 
period over which care will be required would 
be determined, according to the condition 
for which the individual was hospitalized, 
under regulations of the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

Section 228: authorizes the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to prohibit 
payments under medicare and medicaid for 
services performed by suppliers who have 
been found guilty of program abuse. 

Section 229: Eliminates the requirement 
in present law that States have comprehen- 
sive medicaid programs by 1977. 

Section 230: Permits the States to elimi- 
nate or reduce the scope and extent of health 
services which are optional under the Fed- 
eral medicaid law, e.g., outpatient drugs, 
eyeglasses and dental care. 

Section 231: Permits the States to develop 
their own methods and standards for deter- 
mining the reasonable costs of the services 
to be reimbursed under medicaid. The costs, 
however, could not be more than the com- 
parable costs under medicare. 

Section 232: Provides that payments for 
institutional services under medicare, med- 
icaid, and the maternal and child health 
programs could not be higher than the reg- 
ular charges for such services. 

Section 233: Requires health institutions 
seeking reimbursement under medicare to 
have a written plan reflecting an operating 
budget and a capital expenditures budget. 

Section 234: Authorizes Federal payments 
to the States for the costs of designing, de- 
veloping, and installing mechanized claims 
processing and information retrieval systems 
for medicaid. 

Section 235: Prohibits the reassignment 
of medicare and medicaid payments to any- 
one other than a patient, his physician, or 
other person providing the services, except 
where the person providing the services is 
required as a condition of employment to 
assign his fees to his employer or where 
there is a contractual arrangement between 
a physician and the place where the services 
were performed under which the physician’s 
billing is carried out. 

Section 236: Provides that the same 
utilization review requirements that now 
apply under the medicare program will also 
be applied to medicaid. 

Section 237: Provides that when a utiliza- 
tion review committee of a hospital of ex- 
tended care facility finds that care is no 
longer necessary, payment would be cut off 
after 3 days. 

Section 238: Requires State medicaid pro- 
grams; (1) to establish and implement plans 
prepared by the appropriate State agency 
for professional review of the care provided 
to Medicaid patients, and (2) to provide that 
the State medical agency which licenses 
health institutions shall perform the func- 
tion for medicaid. 
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Section 239: Provides that a State medic- 
aid program which arranges for medicaid 
care through a comprehensive health care 
plan will not be in violation of the Federal 
medicaid law. 

Section 240: Requires the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to develop 
and employ proficiency examinations to de- 
termine whether health care personnel, not 
otherwise meeting specific formal criteria 
now included in medicare regulations, have 
sufficient training, experience, and profes- 
sional competence to be considered qualified 
personnel for purposes of the medicare and 
medicaid program. 

Section 241: Broadens and applies to 
medicaid the present penalty provisions re- 
lating to the making of false statement or 
representation of a material fact in any ap- 
plication for medicare payments to include 
the soliciting, offering or acceptance of kick- 
backs or bribes, including the rebating of a 
portion of a fee or a charge for a patient 
referral, by providers of health care services. 

Anyone who knowingly and willfully 
makes, or induces the making of, a false 
statement of material fact with respect to 
the conditions and operation of a health care 
facility or home health agency in order to 
secure medicare or medicaid certification of 
the facility or agency, would be guilty of 
misdemeanor punishable by up to 6 months’ 
imprisonment, a fine of not more than $2,000, 
or both. 

Section 242: Establishes an appeals board 
to hear appeals on medicare reimbursement 
decisions made by intermediaries where the 
amount at Issue is $10,000 or more. 


Part C—Miscellaneous and technical 
provisions 
Sections 253-274 would make a number of 
minor and technical changes in the medicare 
and medicaid programs. 
TITLE IlI—PROVISIONS RELATING TO AID TO THE 
AGED, BLIND OR DISABLED 


Section 301: Establishes a national mini- 
mum income level for people who receive 
cash assistance under Federally matched 
State welfare programs for the needy, aged, 
blind, and disabled. States would be required 
to provide a level of assistance sufficient to 
assure persons in these categories a total 
monthly income from all sources of at least 
$150 for a single individual or $200 for a 
couple. In addition, people receiving such 
assistance would be ineligible to participate 
in the food stamp program. 

Sections 302 and 303: Provide for the es- 
tablishment of nationally uniform defini- 
tions of blindness and disability for purposes 
of the Federal-State programs of assistance 
to the blind and disabled. The definitions 
adopted are those already applied in the dis- 
ability insurance program established under 
Title II of the Social Security Act. 

The term “disability” would be defined 
as “inability to engage in any substantial 
gainful activity by reason of any medically 
determinable physical or mental impairment 
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which can be expected to result in death 
or has lasted or can be expected to last for 
a continuous period of not less than 12 
months.” 

The term “blindness” would be defined as 
“central visual acuity of 20/200 or less in 
the better eye with the use of correcting 
lens.” Also included in this definition would 
be the particular sight limitation which is 
referred to as “tunnel vision,” 

Under the present law each State is free 
to prescribe its own definition of blindness 
and disability, and the new provisions would 
permit States to continue assistance to indi- 
viduals who are now on the rolls under the 
existing State definition, but who would not 
be considered blind or disabled under the 
new Federal definitions. 

Section 304: Provides that the Federal 
Government will reimburse the States for 
full cost of paying the minimum welfare 
benefit required under section 301. 

Section 305: Provides that as a condition 
of approval State welfare programs must 
contain provisions designed to assure that 
welfare payments will be made only to peo- 
ple who are present in the State making the 
payments and that individuals do not qual- 
ify for more than one welfare payment. 

Section 306: Permits State welfare pro- 
grams to make children ineligible for wel- 
fare payments because a parent has deserted 
the home in situations where the child is 
living in parent-child relationship with a 
non-relative adult. 

Section 307: Requires, generally, that adult 
recipients of welfare payments under the 
program of aid to families with dependent 
children participate in public service types 
of work activities unless they are participat- 
ing in a work or work training program. 


TITLE IV—TAX RELIEF WITH RESPECT TO SOCIAL 
SECURITY TAXES FOR LOW-INCOME INDIVID- 
UALS 
Section 401: Provides that the social se- 

curity taxes paid by certain low-income peo- 
ple shall not exceed the amount they pay as 
income taxes. Under the provision, social se- 
curity taxes would be deducted from an in- 
dividual’s pay just as they are under the 
present law. However, at the end of the year 
the individual could qualify for a refund of 
the excess social security taxes paid or he 
could apply the excess as a credit toward any 
unpaid income taxes. This would be similar 
to the procedures that now apply when an 
individual overpays social security taxes be- 
cause he has more than one employer. The 
maximum credit allowed under the provi- 
sion would be equal to the social security 
taxes on $3,000 of earnings. People who earn 
more than $3,000 a year would have the 
credit reduced by 10 percent of the amount 
by which their adjusted gross income ex- 
ceeds $3,000. A married couple could qualify 
for the credit only if they filed joint income 
tax returns and any person who was claimed 
as a dependent on another person's income 
tax return would not be eligible for the 
credit. 


COMPARATIVE DESCRIPTIONS OF FEDERALLY AIDED WELFARE PROPOSALS 


Family Assistance Plan (H.R. 16311 


Existing system 


PROGRAMS ! 


Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
AFDC), Old Age Assistance (OAA), Aid to 
lind (AB), and Aid to Permanently and 
Totally Disabled (APTD), Social Security 
System, Food Stamps, Medicare/Medicaid. 


Pian 


supplemental 
children; and Aid to Aged, Blind and Disabled 
combining existing adult categories. Current 
Social Security system continued. 


as resubmitted June 1970) 


ally-aided State for families with children 


rograms) for families with 


programs for aged, blind a 


solidated. Social Security system continued. 


Chiles’ proposal 


and with no 


AFDC abolished. eeeced by Family Assistance AFDC abolished. Family Assistance Plan (FAP) AFDC retained, but employables required to 
(FAP) (with fede i 


accept work. — : 

Adult program—Aid to Aged, Blind and Disabled 
(AABD—continued and modified. 

Social Security system restructured for increased 
benefits and decreased payroll taxes. 

Health maintenance programs extended. 

Food stamps continued but limited, 


able. Adult 
disabled con- 
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Existing system 


Family Assistance Plan (H.R. 16311 
as resubmitted June 1970) 


ELIGIBLE RECIPIENTS 


AFOC—Families with dependent children who 
are deprived of parental support or care due 
to death, incapacity, or absence of parent. 
Each state establishes income and resources 
limitations for determining eligibility and 
amount of assistance, 

OAA, AB, and APTO—Aged, blind and disabled 
individuals who meet State‘s definitions. - 

Social Security—Nearly all workers are eligible 
for benefits upon retirement or disablement. 


AMOUNT OF PAYMENTS 


AFDC—Each state determines its own standard 
of need and amount it will pay. In March 1970, 
the average payment to an AFDC recipient in 
the U.S. was $46.30. Mississippi had the 
lowest average monthly payment—$12.05, 
and Minnesota had the highest—-$69,15, 

OAA, AB, APTD—Each State determines its 
own standard of need and the amount it will 
pay. States must disregard certain amounts ot 
earnings for recipients who are blind, and may 
be a certain earnings for aged and dis- 
abled. 

Social Security—Minimum benefits of $74 per 
are paid to all eligibles. Additional benefits 
are paid to eligibles whose earnings do not 
exceed $1,680 per year and who otherwise 
qualify. , 

Health—Medicare and Medicaid pay “usual 
and customary’ fees to physicians and 
reimburse hospital care, 


EMPLOYMENT, TRAINING AND CHILD CARE 


AFDC—State welfare agencies must refer 
individuals (with exceptions) ‘‘appropriate’’ 
for employment or training, Payments are 
ee a9 to be cut off to any individual who 
refuses (without cause) to participate in work 
or training, but program has not been 


effective, 
Those excluded from referral are: (1) persons 


ill, incapacitated, or of advanced age, (2) those 
remote from projects, (3) children attending 
school full time, (4) persons whose presence 
is required at home to care for ill or 
incapacitated member of household. E 

Child care must be provided by welfare agencies 
to those who need it to participate in work or 
training. i 

Manpower training provided. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Programs administered by State welfare 
agencies or local agencies with State super- 
vision. 


SOCIAL SERVICES 


States may receive 75 percent Federal matching 
for social services. Funding open-ended. 


Family Assistance Plan (FAP)—Families with 
children with income below specified levels 
($1,600 for family of four without earnings, up 
to $3,920 for a family with earnings) eligible 
for Federal payment. Female-headed families 
also eligible for State supplementary pay- 
ments, Federal definition of “income” and 
allowable resources. 

AABD—Aged, blind and disabled individuals 
who meet Federal definitions and requirement 
for income and resources. 


FAP—{1) Federal payment of $500 each for first 
two members of family and $300 for each 
additional member ($1,600 for family of four). 
(2) States would be required to add supple- 
mental payments to families (generally 
female-headed and excluding those headed 
by unemployed father) eligible under br 
law at least equal to amount family withou 
any income would have been entitled to re- 
ceive at present. Payments would be reduced 
by amount of other income. 

OAA, AB, APTO—States must have standard 
to assure each needy recipient without other 
income, minimum $110 a month, or $220 for 
couple, States must disregard specified 
amounts of earnings for recipients aged, blind, 
and disabled. 

Social Security—Same as existing system, 


FAP—Recipients must register for employ- 
ment or training except (1) persons ill, 
incapacitated, or of advanced age, 

3 mothers of children under age 6, 

3) mothers when the father registers, 

4) persons who must care for an ill or 
disabled member of household, (5) children 
attending school. Payments not made to 
individual who refused (without cause) to 
comets or participate in work or training, but 
enforcement potentially difficult. 

Child care would be provided to those needing 
it in order to participate in employment or 
training. 1 

Manpower training provided. 


FAP—-Three possible alternatives: (1) Federal 
administration of Federal payment and, under 
agreement, of State supplemental, (2) under 
agreement with HEW, State could administer 
both payments, (3) Federal administration 
of Federal payment and State administration 
of supplemental. 

AABD—States could continue to administer to 
these recipients or make agreement with Fed- 
eral Government for Federal administration. 


Closed-end appropriation with basic allotment 
made on basis of State's expenditures for 
social services in FY 1971. Additional smaller 
appropriation would be distributed under 
equalization formula. Generally, Federal 
matching share would be 75 percent, 

Increased authorization for foster care, 


Chiles’ proposal 


FAP—Families with children and no potential 
employables would be perovtdes with a guar- 
anteed annual income of up to $3,600 per year 
if its countable resources are less than $1,500 
(with certain exclusions.) Excluded from Food 
Stamps. 

OFP—Families with children in which at least 
one person is employable are eligible for the 
same benefits provided by FAP provided that 
the employable member registers for work, 
participates in manpower Services or training 
and accepts available employment. Benefits 
are reduced for those who do not work and 
are adjusted for income (with exemptions up 
to $3,000). Food Stamp exclusion. 

AABD—Individuals and couples when their 
monthly income is less than amount of fed- 
erally determined monthly payment. 

Social Security—Additiona} recipients eligible, 


FAP and OF P—Family benefits would be com- 
puted at the rate of $800 per year for the first 
two members, $400 for the next three mem- 
bers, $300 for the next two members and $200 
for the next member. This would provide 
$2,400 for a family of four, and the maximum 
amount which any family could receive 
would be $3,600. A family would not be 
eligible if it had countable resources in excess 
of $1,500, 

If any member of the family fails to register, 
take required employment or training, or 
accept vocational rehabilitation services, the 
family benefits would be reduced by $800 per 
year. States may supplement. 

AABD—Full monthly benefits for a single 
individual would be $130 for fiscal year 1973; 
$140 for fiscal year 1974, and $150 thereafter. 
Full monthly benefits for an individual with 
an eligible spouse would be $195 for fiscal 
year 1973, and $200 for fiscal year 1974 and 
thereafter. Benefits would not be paid for any 
full month the individual is outside the U.S. 
States may supplement. 

Social Security—Increased by 5 percent and 
increased in future according to cost-of- 
living rises. 

Health—Widens benefits ingot Medicare 
for social security disability beneficiaries, 


FAP—Noọ work requirement after unemployable 
status determined. 

OFP— Every member of a family who is found to 
be available for work by the wagons ti of 
Health, Education, and Welfare would be 
required to register for manpower services, 
training and employment. 

An individual would be considered available for 
work unless such person 

(1) Is unable to work or be trained because 
of illness, incapacity, or age 

(2) Is a mother or other relative caring for 
a child under age 6 (age 3 beginning 
July 1974) 

(3) Is the mother or other female caretaker 
of a child, if the father or another 
adult male relative is in the home and 
is registered 

(4) Is a child under the age of 16 (or a 
student up to age 22) 

(5) Is needed in the home on a continuous 
basis because of illness or incapacity 
of another family member. 

Child care services provided. 

Manpower training provided. 


Centralized Federal administration with op- 
erne Federal administration of State supple- 
ments. 


Closed end appropriation with 75 percent Fed- 
eral matching. 


AFDC—Same as existing system except requires 
adult members of family to work, participate 
in work training program or participate in pub - 
lic service work programs. 

AABD—Aged, blind and disabled individuals who 
meet Federal definitions will receive federal 
payments to provide them with minimum 
income. 

Social Security—Enlarges current eligibility for 
widows and widowers, adopted children, addi- 
tional relatives and servicemen. Increases 
earnings maximum and all benefits are based 
on earnings. 

Health—Enlarges current eligibility to social se- 
curity and railroad disability beneficiaries. 
Encourages HMO’s and other widening of 
state programs, 


AFDC—Same as existing system. 

AABD—Qualified recipients would receive a 
guaranteed total monthly income from all 
sources of at least $150 for a single individual 
or $200 for a couple, States may supplement 
Federal guarantee. 

Social Security—Benefits increased 5 percent. 
Automatic cost-of-living increase. Minimum 
benefits eliminated. Benefits based on earnings 
in all cases, 

Health—Similar to HR-1, 


AFDC—Work, or training, required for adult 
recipients of AFDC. 7 3 

Child care and manpower training provided as 
under existing system. 


Decentralized state/local 
Federal Standards. 


administration with 


Same as current program, 
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Existing system 


Family Assistance Plan (H.R. 16311 
as resubmitted June 1970) 


FEDERAL FINANCING 


AFDC—Federal Government pays five-sixths of 
first $18 for each recipient, plus 50 to 85 per- 
cent of additional payments, aspen on 
State's percapita income and whether State 
chooses to receive matching on basis of regu- 
lar AFDC formula or Medicaid matching 
formula. 

OAA, AB, APTD—Federal Government pays $31 
of first $37, plus 50 to 85 percent of additional 
payments, depending on State’s per capita 
income and whether it chooses to receive 
matching on basis of regular adult category 
formulas or Medicaid matching formulas. 

Social Security: Trust fund. 


CAUSE/CHARACTERISTIC OF CURRENT 
WELFARE CRISIS 


Total Federal and State cost for welfare: 
1973 Cest.): $14.5 billion 
Total number of welfare recipients: 
1973—15 million...._-...........----- 


Chiles’ proposal 


FAP—Federal Government pays basic benefits FAP/OFP—100 percent Federal guarantee up to AFDC—Same as current program. 


($1600 for a family of four without other in- 


come), plus 30 percent of additional payments 


up to poverty level. Matching not available for 
State supplementation for working poor or 
families headed by unemployed father. 

AABD— Federal Government pays 90 percent of 
first $65 and 25 percent of remainder (on 
a payment basis) up to limit set by 
HEW. 

Social Security: Trust fund. 


1973 (est.): No estimate... 


Estimated recipients —1973—25.2 


million. 


potential 


$2400. State may supplement. Under ‘’hold 
harmless” provision, Fedral Government 
will guarantee that state will not spend more 
for welfare than it did in 1971, even if its 
caseload increases. 

AABD—100 percent Faderal. 

Social Security—Limit on taxable earnings in- 
creased to $10,200 by 1972. Tax rates rede- 
termined. 


1973 Cest.): $18.4 billion 


Estimated potential 
million. 


recipients 


TS percent Federal up to minimum 
evel. 
Social Security—Refinanced. 
(1) Limit on taxable earnings increased to 
$10,200 in 1972 instead of $9,000. 
(2) Taxes reduced as follows: 


H.R. 1 


Employee/ 
employer 
taxes, each 


(percent) 
5.2 


PROPOSAL 


Taxes (in percent) i 


Employee 


(3) Payroll tax limited to income tax. 


1973 (est.): $16.1 billion. 


1973—27.7 Estimated potential recipients—1973—15 million. 


1 Although all programs are listed, only major ones are detailed below. 


EXHIBIT 2 
COMPARATIVE RESPONSES OF FEDERALLY AIDED WELFARE PROPOSALS TO CAUSES OF WELFARE CRISIS 


Existing system 


Family assistance plan 


H.R. 1 


Chiles’ proposal 


CAUSE/CHARACTERISTIC OF CURRENT 
WELFARE CRISIS 


1. Deterioration of belief in work ethic: 

Lax work requirement in AFDC programs 
creates large and growing nonworking 
class. 

Heavy burden of payroll taxes on low 
and moderate income groups and high 
level of welfare benefits reduces incen- 
tive to work. 


2. Deterioration of retiance on family structure: 
High tax rates encourage families to quit 
work and enroll in AFDC program. 
AFDC regulations encourage destitute male 
heads of families to desert in order to 
qualify their families for AFDC, 


3. Lack of adequate support for truly needy: 
States running out of money because of 
high caseload, encouraged by tax burden. 
Higher caseload means less money for 
truly needy. 
Support of aged, blind and disabled mea- 


ger. 
Benefits vary widely. 


4, inequitable distribution of welfare financial 
burden: 
Lower and middie income groups bear 
higher relative burden of Social 
Security payroll taxes, 


5, Difficult, cumbersome administrative 
procedures: 
High AFDC caseload and too much ‘‘red 
tape” keeps social workers busy acting 
as “‘policemen"’ and file clerks. 


6. Fraud: . 
“Red tape’’ has led to many inequities and 
attempts to receive undeserved benefits, 


Guaranteed minimum income discourages po- 
tentially self-sufficient from working. 

Social Security tax burden remains discourag- 
ingly high for low and middle income groups. 


Wide variance in benefits from state to state will 
eliminate incentive to desert in some states 
but increase it in others. 

High Social Security rates, combined with mini- 
mum income guarantee, still encourage 
“dropping out’ from work force with con- 
sequent and harmful effects on families. 


Welfare rolls would be very high with conse- 
quent drain on state and federal resources and 
less money for truly needy. 

Minimum benefits would vary widely from state 
to state. 


Lower and middie income groups bear higher 
relative burden of Social Security payroll 
taxes, 


Administrative attitude focused toward getting 
people on welfare rolls, 


Fraud penalities strengthened but loopholes 
closed mainly by opening welfare rolis to 
everyone, 


Strict work requirement reduces work-incentive 
problems found in FAP. — 
Social Security tax burden increased, 


Adults classified as employables may desert. 

High welfare rolls encouraged by continued 
high Social Security tax burden with conse- 
quent harmful effects on families. 


Welfare rolls would be very high with conse- 
quent drain on resources and less available 
for truly needy. 

Overall Social Security benefits increased, but 
taxes higher. 

Minimum benefits guaranteed for aged, blind 
and disabled, 


Some redistribution of tax burden takes place by 
raising level of tax base, but taxes also increase 
significantly, 


Federal structure too centralized. 

Split of responsibilities between HEW and Labor 
Department complicated. 

Proposed system difficult to create, 


Fraud penalities strengthened. 


Reduced social security tax burden for low and 
moderate income groups gives increased 
financial incentives for potentially self- 
supporting to work. 

Strict work requirement made part of AFDC 
program. 

Increased maximum earnings encourages re- 
tirees to remain active and supplement earn- 
ings, if they wish. 


Employables encouraged to work by lower tax 
burden instead of deserting to receive AFDC. 
AFDC held to a minimum. 

Family Social Security benefits increased—e.g., 
adoptees, grandchildren. 


Because of lower tax burden, lower and middle 
income groups pay less, continue to work and 
stay off welfare rolls. 

Reduced welfare rolls means that more is avail- 
able for truly needy. 

Overall Social Security benefits increased, along 
with lower taxes. 

Minimum. benefits guaranteed for aged, blind 
and disabled. 


Burden is decreased for lower and middle in- 
come groups and redistributed to higher in- 
come groups and employers through changes 
in Social Security system and shifting of some 
financing to general revenue, 


Decentralized structure focuses on local needs. 

Existing decentralized system now in place. 

Administrative attitude focused toward getting 
people off welfare rolis and into work force, 


Fraud penalties strengthened. 
Limited AFDC recipients will be easier to monitor. 
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By Mr. TAFT: 

5. 2877. A bill to make additional im- 
migrant visas available for immigrants 
from certain foreign countries, and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I send to the 
desk a bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act of 1965 in order to 
stem the sharp decline in immigration 
from countries which have traditionally 
contributed large numbers of immigrants 
to this country. 

As a result of the 1965 act, immigra- 
tion from northern Europe, particularly 
Ireland, sharply declined and the back- 
log in the fifth preference, particularly 
with respect to Italy, was reduced by an 
insignificant amount. 

The intent of the bill is to reverse 
the decline by providing those countries 
immigration benefits which were in- 
tended for them but which were denied 
as a result of the 1965 act. 

I cosponsored similar legislation when 
I was a Member of the House and am 
happy to sponsor this measure which is 
identical to the bill which has been re- 
ported by the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee. 


By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 2879. A bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent of the United States to agree to 
change the par value of the dollar. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing and Urban Affairs. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I introduce 
a bill, in which I have joined with Rep- 
resentative Reuss of Wisconsin, which 
would give the President the power to 
devalue the dollar against gold not in 
excess of 10 percent, in connection with 
a revaluation of all major world cur- 
rencies. 

Mr. President, if we are to gain a major 
currency realinement, negotiate a settle- 
ment to pending international monetary 
crises, and avoid what I think is a com- 
ing world recession, the President needs 
this authority. Mr. President, in intro- 
ducing this amendment I did give con- 
sideration to the alternate or compli- 
mentary possibility of redefining the 
value of the dollar in terms of SDR’s. I 
did not introduce a bill to this effect at 
this time since this redefinition of the 
dollar also would require amendment of 
the Articles of Agreement of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. In turn the rat- 
ification of many governments and par- 
liaments would be required so this clearly 
could not be accomplished over the short 
term. A unilateral change in the dollar- 
gold parity could be accomplished over 
the short term with strong administra- 
tion leadership as part of an interim set- 
tlement. The SDR question then would be 
left for the overall package settlement. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a press release in connection 
with this matter be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Javits, REUSS INTRODUCE BILL To PERMIT 
DEVALUED DOLLAR IN TERMS OF GOLD AS 
Part OF CURRENCY REALINEMENT PACK- 
AGE 
Rep. Henry S. Reuss (D-Wis.) and Senator 

Jacob Javits (R-N.Y.), Chairman and rank- 
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ing minority members respectively of the 
Joint Senate House Subcommittee on Inter- 
national Exchange and Payments, today in- 
troduced legislation to permit the United 
States to participate in an international 
realignment of currencies by a change in the 
bookkeeping price of gold. They indicated 
that this measure was intended to facilitate, 
for the President, an interim settlement of 
the world monetary crisis. They stated that 
they fully recognized that extremely difficult 
negotiations lie ahead in terms of the overall 
balance of payments package settlement. 
“However,” said Reuss and Javits, “it is our 
view that failure to reach a prompt interim 
settlement would jeopardize any chance of 
reaching overall agreement with serious con- 
sequences for our domestic economy, the in- 
ternational economic system of the free world 
and in turn our national security.” 

“All the major countries—France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Benelux, Japan, Canada, Great 
Britain, Sweden, Switzerland,—have indi- 
cated their willingness to participate in a 
meaningful realignment of currencies, pro- 
vided the United States recognizes its share 
of responsibility by a modest dollar devalua- 
tion,” Javits and Reuss said. The other na- 
tions’ offer came in a joint statement last 
September 13. For the past two months, the 
Treasury has refused to negotiate on a pack- 
age containing such a dollar devaluation. 

Both legislators have repeatedly urged a 
change in the U.S. position. That change 
apparently came Tuesday night November 
16 when Treasury Secretary Connally told 
the Economic Club of New York, in response 
to a question concerning devaluation of the 
dollar, “the U.S. is willing to talk about any- 
thing. Nothing is sacred. First, though we 
have to see some flexibility on the part of 
the other nations. We will be glad to talk 
about anything when we know that they 
are willing to do so.” 

The bill would allow the President to de- 
value—by a bookkeeping change in the price 
of gold—by up to 10 percent, (the expecta- 
tion is that the devaluation included in a 
package would be somewhat less), provided 
it is part of a realignment package. 

“A prompt realignment of currencies has 
been, and should be, our first order of busi- 
ness,” Javits and Reuss said. “The dollar's 
overvaluation must be altered, if we are to 
improve our exports, avoid being flooded with 
artificially low-priced imports both factors 
which contribute to the present high rate 
of unemployment. We are confident that as 
soon as the Administration has obtained a 
satisfactory realignment package, the Con- 
gress will validate U.S. participation in it 
by prompt passage of our bill.” 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
S. 1485 
At the request of Mr. Risicorr, the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1485, a bill to 
establish a Department of Education. 
sS. 2324 
At the request of Mr. METCALF, the Sen- 
ator from Alaska (Mr. Grave.) was add- 
ed as a cosponsor of S. 2324, a bill to es- 
tablish a national power grid system. 


S. 2332 


At the request of Mr. Tower, the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire (Mr. COTTON) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 2332, to 
permit a member of the U.S. Armed 
Forces to send mail matter without pay- 
ment of postage if the member is per- 
forming duties at an overseas isolated or 
hardship area. 

S. 2349 

At the request of Mr. Tunney, the 

Senator from Vermont (Mr. STAFFORD) 
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was added as a cosponsor of S. 2349, the 
Voting Rights Act Amendments of 1971. 
S. 2436 


At the request of Mr. Hruska, the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas (Mr. MCCLELLAN) 
and the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Percy) were added as cosponsors of S. 
2436, a bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to provide for expanded 
protection of public officials and foreign 
Officials, and for other purposes. 

S. 2529 


At the request of Mr. Hruska, the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scott) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 2529, a bill 
to incorporate Junior Achievement, In- 
corporated. 

5. 2676 

At the request of Mr. Tunney, the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Jor- 
DAN) was added as a cosponsor of S. 2676, 
the National Sickle Cell Anemia Preven- 
tion Act. 

S. 2677 


At the request of Mr. Tunney, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 2677, a bill to 
authorize programs in the District of 
Columbia to combat and control the dis- 
ease known as sickle cell anemia. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 117 


At the request of Mr. McIntyre, the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Cor- 
TON) was added as a cosponsor of Senate 
Joint Resolution 117, requesting the 
President of the United States to declare 
the fourth Saturday of each September 
“National Hunting and Fishing Day.” 


SENATE RESOLUTION 197—REPORT 
OF A RESOLUTION TO PERMIT A 
PHOTOGRAPH OF THE SENATE 
IN SESSION 


p oe to be placed on the calen- 
ar. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, reported the following resolution: 

S. Res. 197 

Resolved, That Rule IV of the Rules for the 
Regulation of the Senate Wing of the United 
States Capitol (prohibiting the taking of 
pictures in the Senate Chamber) be tempo- 
rarily suspended for the sole and specific 
purpose of permitting the United States Cap- 
itol Historical Society to photograph the 
United States Senate in actual session. 

Sec. 2. The Sergeant at Arms of the Senate 
is authorized and directed to make the neces- 
sary arrangements therefor, which arrange- 
ments shall provide for a minimum of dis- 
ruption to Senate proceedings. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 198—REPORT 
OF A RESOLUTION TO PAY A 
GRATUITY TO WILLIEMAE C. 
ABNEY 
(Ordered to be placed on the calen- 

dar.) 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, reported the following resolution: 

S. Res. 198 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Williemae C. Abney, widow of Robert Abney, 
an employee of the Architect of the Capitol 
assigned to duty in the Senate Office Build- 
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ings at the time of his death, a sum equal to 
six months’ compensation at the rate he was 
receiving by law at the time of his death, 
said sum to be considered inclusive of funeral 
expenses and all other allowances. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 199—REPORT 
OF A RESOLUTION TO PAY A 
GRATUITY TO MAMIE B. WAL- 
LACE 


(Ordered to be placed on the calen- 
dar.) 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, reported the following resolution: 

S. Res. 199 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, from 
the contingent fund of the Senate, to Ma- 
mie B. Wallace, widow of Robert J. Wallace, 
an employee of the Architect of the Capitol 
assigned to duty in the Senate Office Build- 
ings at the time of his death, a sum equal to 
six months’ compensation at the rate he was 
receiving by law at the time of his death, 
said sum to be considered inclusive of funeral 
expenses and all other allowances. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 33 


At the request of Mr. Brock, the Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY), and 
the Senator from California (Mr. Tun- 
NEY) were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 33, regarding per- 
secution of Jews and other minorities in 
Russia. 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 49 

At the request of Mr. ALLOTT, the Sen- 
ator from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE), the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr, SCHWEI- 
KER), the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Marsas), the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Tart), and the Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. HorLINGs) were added as co- 
sponsors of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 49, calling for the humane treatment 
and release of American prisoners of war 
held by North Vietnam and its allies in 
Southeast Asia. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO THE 
NATIONAL RAILROAD PASSENGER, 
CORPORATION—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 705 


(Ordered. to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce.) 

Mr. WEICKER (for himself 'and Mr. 
PELL) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them jointly 
to the bill (S. 2760) to amend the Rail 
Passenger Service Act of 1970 in order 
to provide financial assistance to the Na- 
tional Railroad Passenger Corporation 
for the purpose of purchasing railroad 
equipment, and for other purposes. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ACT OF 1971—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 707 

(Ordered to be ‘printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. ALLEN submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 2515) to promote equal employ- 
ment opportunities for American work- 
ers. 
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REVENUE ACT OF 1971— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 704 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. MONDALE submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H.R. 10947) to provide a job 
development investment credit, to reduce 
individual income taxes, to reduce cer- 
tain excise taxes, and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO, 706 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. PACKWOOD submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H.R. 10947), supra. 


AMENDMENT NO. 708 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. FANNIN proposed an amendment 
to Amendment No. 692, proposed to the 
bill (H.R. 10947), supra. 


AMENDMENT NO. 709 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. MATHIAS, Mr. President, I submit 
an amendment to Amendment No. 692 
proposed to H.R. 10947, the Revenue Act 
of 1971, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of my amendment be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 709 

On page 9 strike out lines 3 through 14, 
and in place thereof add the following def- 
inition: (redesignate succeeding paragraphs) 

(6) Party for the purposes of this act 
shall mean any political party which registers 
its name with the Comptroller General in 
accordance with regulations promulgated by 
the Comptroller General, and declares its in- 
tent to nominate a candidate for the office 
of President and Vice President in the next 
presidential election. 

On page 14, beginning with line 2, strike 
down through line 3 on page 16 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

Sec. 1004. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
this subtitle an eligible candidate shall be 
entitled to payments under section 1006 in 
an amount equal to the amounts in the fund 
designated for his use, or for the use of eligi- 
ble candidates of the party of which he is a 
member, provided no nominee shall be en- 
titled to payments in excess of 15 cents mul- 
tiplied by the total number of residents with- 
in the United States who have attained the 
age of 18, as determined by the Bureau of 
Census in June of the year preceding the year 
of the presidential election. 

On page 16, line 4, strike out “(c)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(b)”. 

On page 29, line 14, after “fund.” insert 
the following: “Individuals designating 
money to be paid over to the Presidential 
Election Campaign Fund under this subsec- 
tion shall designate the party of their choice. 
Funds designated for the party shall be con- 
trolled by the nominee of such party in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary. 

AMENDMENT NO. 710 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. WEICKER submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
Amendment No. 692, proposed to the bill 
(H.R. 10947), supra. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 711 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr, JAVITS submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H.R. 10947), supra. 


AMENDMENT NO. 712 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. COOK submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to 
Amendment No. 692, proposed to the bill 
(H.R. 10947), supra. 

AMENDMENT NO, 713 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on the 
table.) 

Mr. GRIFFIN submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
Amendment No, 692, proposed to the bill 
(H.R. 10947), supra. 


NOTICE OF CHANGE IN TIME OF 
HEARINGS ON BILLS RELATING TO 
THE NATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL 
POLICY ACT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I make the following statement on 
behalf of the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Washington: 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. President, on November 
12 I announced that the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs will hold a hearing 
to consider H.R. 56, S. 681, and S. 1216, 
measures amending or relating to the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act. The hear- 
ing is scheduled for November 19 and will 
be held in room 3110 of the New Senate Office 
Building. I should like to announce that the 
time for opening the hearing has been 
changed from 10 a.m. to 10:30 a.m. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS OF THE 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON EQUAL 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the requirements of 
section 111(a) of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1970, I announce that 
the Select Committee on Equal Educa- 
tional Opportunity will hold hearings on 
the following days: 

November 22, 1971, 11 a.m., room 1318, 
New Senate Office Building; metro- 
politan aspects of educational inequality. 

November 23, 1971, 10 a.m., room 1318, 
New Senate Office Building; metro- 
politan aspects of educational inequality. 

December 1, 1971, 10 a.m., room 1318, 
New Senate Office Building; educational 
information. 

December 2, 1971, 10 a.m., room 1318, 
New Senate Office Building; educational 
information. 

December 3, 1971, 10 a.m., room 1318, 
New Senate Office Building; educational 
information. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


THE SENATE SHOULD PASS BLACK 
LUNG LEGISLATION PROMPTLY 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, on 
November 10 by a vote of 312 to 78, the 
House passed, and sent to this body, H.R. 
9212, a bill making numerous amend- 
ments to title IV of the Federal Coal 
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Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969—the 
title dealing with black lung benefits. 

This bill has now been referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, on which I serve, and I am request- 
ing the chairman of our committee, the 
distinguished Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. WILLIAMS) to give this bill priority. 
It makes a number of important im- 
provements in the existing black lung 
benefits law. These proposed changes in 
the law would enable many if not all of 
the 30,000 or more Pennsylvania miners 
and widows who have been denied bene- 
fits to receive them in the future. 

This is a large number of disappointed 
miners and widows and I intend to do all 
that I can to see that they receive bene- 
fits. I do want to point out that Pennsyl- 
vania has led all the other States in the 
percentage of black lung claims ap- 
proved—70 percent, as compared to the 
national average of 50 percent and Ken- 
tucky’s figure of 32 percent approved. 

As a result, 36,551 Pennsylvania min- 
ers, 31,092 widows and 30,033 of their 
additional dependents are receiving black 
lung payments today. Every month these 
Pennsylvanians receive a total of $11.3 
million in benefits. Since the program be- 
gan in 1970, $190,620,000 has been paid 
to beneficiaries in Pennsylvania alone. 

Mr. President, I am proud to have 
been one of the original sponsors of this 
legislation when it was added in 1969 on 
the Senate floor to the coal mine health 
and safety bill. This program has, on the 
whole, done an excellent job in Pennsyl- 
vania and other States, but it still should 
be reaching additional miners, widows, 
and their families. Thus, I support the 
four main provisions of H.R. 9212, which 
would: 

Extend the Federal phase of the black 
lung benefits program for 2 more years, 
so that the States would assume respon- 
sibility for paying these benefits at the 
end of 1974. The current law would make 
this transfer of responsibility at the end 
of 1972, but it has been shown that all 
States, including Pennsylvania, need ad- 
ditional time to prepare for this shift, 
after which Federal responsibility will 
cease. 

Prohibit the use of a miner’s chest X- 
ray as the sole basis for denying a black 
lung claim. This would require the Social 
Security Administration to consider med- 
ical evidence other than X-rays, such as 
lung function tests, before denying a 
claim. Judging from the mail I receive 
from many disappointed miners, who 
have great difficulty breathing but who 
are turned down solely on the basis of 
X-rays, I regard this as one of the key 
problems in administration of the black 
lung program. Since medical opinion is 
divided on whether X-rays should or 
should not be the sole detriment of a case 
of pneumoconiosis—black lung—I feel 
miners should have the benefit of the 
medical profession’s doubt on this point. 

Clarify the law so that a miner draw- 
ing social security disability benefits 
would not lose any of these benefits when 
he qualified for and began receiving black 
lung benefits. 

Extend the benefits to “double or- 
phans,” that is, dependent surviving chil- 
dren in families where both the miner 
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and his widow are deceased. Present law 
provides for payment of benefits to the 
miner, or to his widow if he is deceased, 
but provides no benefits in cases where 
both are deceased. 

Mr. President, these are the four 
changes in the law made by the House- 
passed bill, H.R. 9212. In addition, there 
is another aspect of the law that should 
be amended by Congress—the overly 
rigid requirements for a miner to qual- 
ify as “totally disabled.” 

The House bill does not cover this 
problem, but two bills now before our 
committee, S. 2675, introduced by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. RANDOLPH), and S. 2289, offered by 
the able Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
HARTKE), do address themselves to this 
situation. 

Miners, in order to draw black lung 
benefits, must now prove they are totally 
disabled from taking gainful employ- 
ment. In many cases, miners are told 
after their examinations that although 
they are too ill with black lung ever to 
return to mining again, they can still do 
less strenuous kinds of work and hence 
cannot be considered “totally disabled.” 

This classic standard applied by the 
Social Security Administration may be 
a fair one throughout the country, but 
when applied to coal miners with black 
lung it works an obvious inequity. First, 
these men are almost all veteran miners 
of advanced years, since these are the 
typical sufferers of black lung. As older 
men, they face greater than average 
handicaps in finding alternate employ- 
ment. Second, the coal industry is found 
in regions of Pennsylvania and other 
States that are characteristically one- 
industry areas, and coal mining is that 
industry. Unlike other types of industry, 
coal mining is done in rural or non- 
industrial areas where jobs outside of the 
coal industry simply do not exist in sig- 
nificant numbers. 

Being told that they can still do lighter 
work than coal mining, and hence can- 
not draw black lung benefits, is scant 
comfort to the typical coal miner in his 
50's, who has worked his best years down 
in the mines and still has heavy family 
responsibilities to bear. In effect he is 
béing forced to pull up his roots in his 
home community and leave to find a job 
he can do, if, under today’s lagging econ- 
omy, he can find a job elsewhere. 

This problem has been described to me 
by Pennsylvania miners themselves, in 
visits to my field offices or in letters and 
telephone calls. I think it is time we cor- 
rected this inequity in the black lung 
program, 

In the Randolph and Hartke bills, the 
“total disability” criterion applied to 
miners seeking black lung benefits would 
be simply that they be unable to perform 
work in underground mining, or com- 
parable work. This, it seems to me, is 
the only fair way to decide if a coal 
miner is disabled. 

Mr. President, I look forward to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
taking prompt action on H.R. 9212 and 
related matters concerning the black 
lung benefits program. I intend to work 
vigorously to see that this legislation is 
passed promptly in the Senate. 


November 18, 1971 


H. K. THATCHER—MR, RIVER MAN 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Crossett, Ark., News-Observer of Novem- 
ber 11 contains a highly interesting ar- 
ticle about Mr. H. K. Thatcher of Cam- 
den, Ark. 

The article, very fittingly, is entitled 
“Mr. River Man.” Mr. Thatcher, execu- 
tive vice president of the Ouachita River 
Valley Association, is certainly deserving 
of the title “Mr. River Man,” for his 
long and untiring efforts on behalf of 
river development in south Arkansas. 

As the article in the News-Observer 
states: 

Thatcher has had to demonstrate the pa- 
tience of a saint, coupled with the tenacity 
of a bulldog. 


Mr. Thatcher has been the central 
figure in the 21-year effort on behalf of 
the Ouachita River navigation project. 
More recently he has been active in the 
effort to establish a national wildlife 
refuge in the area. 

Mr. President, the writer of the article, 
Janice Clark, does an excellent job of 
reviewing Mr. Thatcher’s contribution, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MR. RIVER MAN 


(By Janice Clark) 


“I have learned that in dealing with water 
resources improvements it takes a long time 
to secure the authorization and completion 
of projects. The job cannot be done by the 
work of any one individual, or even one orga- 
nization.” 

This statement last year of H. K. Thatcher, 
executive vice president of the Ouachita River 
Valley Association (ORVA), perhaps explains 
more concisely than anything else the rea- 
son for his effective service in development of 
the Arkansas waterways. He also said on that 
same date, “Because they are so interrelated, 
it is difficult to say whether any one single 
water resource project (with which I have 
been involved) can stand out above the 
others; but, perhaps the nine-foot navigation 
project in the Ouachita River is the biggest 
and has been the most difficult.” 

Surely, in the 21-year fight for the nine- 
foot channel project, Thatcher has had to 
demonstrate the patience of a saint, coupled 
with the tenacity of a bulldog, along with 
the special genius of a choreographer in 
‘bringing to bear on the project the devoted 
effort, varied talents and special influence 
of many individuals and organizations. 

It is most fitting that as this man ap- 
proaches his 81st birthday in February, he 
sees the wheels turning on all fronts toward 
completion of the nine-foot channel which 
will bring commercial nayigation as far up 
the Ouachita as Camden, providing a trans- 
portation system which, as he says, “under 
modern barging practices makes every river 
port an export-import shipping center.” 

The rich icing on this birthday cake is 
the addition of a 65,000-acre wildlife refuge 
to be established by the Department of In- 
terlor in the Felsenthal Basin in Arkansas, 
with an additional 12,000-acre refuge along 
the navigation channel in Louisiana. 

‘Thatcher was employed 21 years ago, in 
1950, as executive director of ORVA, follow- 
ing the announcement by the US Corps of 
Engineers that they would close down the 
locks and dams on the Ouachita River be- 
cause there was insufficient commercial 
navigation on the river to warrant their 
operation. 

To measure the concern of the urban and 
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industrial complexes which have developed 
along the Ouachita since the present six- 
foot navigation channel “organized” the flow 
of water, one needs only to listen to those 
who remember it before the present seven 
locks and dams were built in 1924. 

Mrs. Charlie Woods, of Crossett, who has 
fished on the Ouachita River for over 60 
years, says, “I’ve waded it many a time. In 
the fall of the year during the dry season 
sometimes the river would be no more than 
four feet wide, and the water didn’t more 
than come up to my knees. There weren’t 
any dams or anything to hold the water. 
And then when the rainy season came the 
water would come clear out to the hills. 
There wasn't any road to El Dorado then, and 
the water would stretch as far as you could 
see—to the hills on the other side—about 20 
miles.” 

Industries which have developed with that 
water source as a determining factor in their 
growth became justifiably alarmed over the 
prospect of its being returned to its old 
fluctuation from sluggish stream to ram- 
paging flood. 

Sportsmen were upset because the Oua- 
chita provides some of the finest fishing 
in the state, and literally thousands of boat- 
ing enthusiasts find weekend recreation on 
its waters. Countless brightly-painted house- 
boats provide regular weekend “vacations” 
for mill workers and their families, fishing 
boats find small bays and sloughs to tie up 
for quiet angling, and faster boats tow skiers 
down the river’s channel. Sand bars offer 
stop-off points for skilers to rest and groups 
to picnic, and Audubon Society members 
gain entry to unpeopled parts of the border- 
ing woodlands from its waters. 

The Ouachita's willow-edged banks backed 
by great forests, maintained by woods-prod- 
ucts industries, make it one of the most 
beautiful rivers in the nation. The National 
Geographic Magazine once declared it to be 
the third most beautiful river in America, 
and there are thousands whose recreational 
life is centered on the Ouachita who would 
agree. In fact, at the time when the closing 
of the locks and dams was threatened, the 
mill workers of Crossett Lumber Company 
signed a petition measuring 100 feet in length 
which they sent their congressmen pleading 
for the life of the river around which their 
recreation was centered. 

When employed by ORVA Thatcher was al- 
ready a highly respected man in the economic 
and water resources development of Ar- 
kansas. Members of ORVA and the US Corps 
of Engineers had agreed that a nine-foot 
channel in the river would be necessary to 
handle modern barge traffic. Thatcher was 
60 years old when he came into the orga- 
nization, and it was expected that his job 
would be over in five years with the com- 
pletion of the navigation channel. This would 
have dovetailed nicely with Thatcher’s 65th 
birthday—and retirement age. 

However, the Korean War caused. funds 
for the project to dry up, and it was shelyed 
until 1962, when the plans were dusted off 
and revised. Rather than digging the nine- 
foot channel, it was agreed that higher dams 
to raise the water would be more practical 
and less expensive, 

And here is where the bulldog qualities 
of Mr. Thatcher and his saintly patience 
kept him on his job long after he had earned 
the right to lie around in the sun reviewing 
his life of considerable achievements, recol- 
lecting his frequent dealings with many of 
the “greats” on the political scene during a 
life that spans memories of Mark Twain, 
Teddy Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Harry Truman, an after- 
noon of fishing with Herbert Hoover, listen- 
ing to Albert Einstein speak, and our present 
greats on the national and local scene. 

He was instrumental in drawing industrial 
and community leaders the length of the 
Ouachita River and over the states of Ar- 
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kansas and Louisiana into the work of saving 
the river, each bringing his own special skill, 
influence and effort toward the creation of 
a useful commercial navigation channel. 

When the money freeze thawed, Louisiana 
went right to work to obtain the land for 
their dam sites and any increased property 
necessary for the spread of water created by 
the deeper channel. However, the river banks 
in Louisiana are relatively high, so there was 
little additional land needed for the naviga- 
tion pools. The locks and dams have been 
built at Jonesboro and Columbia, and the 
Louisiana part of the total project will be 
dedicated in July or August of 1972. 

The low banks of the Felsenthal basin 
brought about a real land-acquisition prob- 
lem. The raising of the water level from six 
to nine feet resulted in the creation of a 
minimum navigation pool of 14,500 acres, al- 
most triple its present size. This was more 
land than the state could find the money to 
purchase, 

As Thatcher says, "The job cannot be done 
by the work of any one individual, or even 
one organization.” Many individuals and a 
number of organizations were drawn into the 
effort. However, the central figure in the 20 
years of progress-halt-inch ahead-fall back- 
turn and twistpush and pull—was the great 
figure of the onetime Olympic athlete, H. K. 
Thatcher. 

His 65th year is now 16 years behind him. 
The tall man is stooped a bit when he stands 
too long. But he retains all of the craft of 
@ master team captain as he stubbornly 
coaxes, pleads, bullys and table-thumps to 
bring his 21-year-old vision for the Ouachita 
River and those who have settled on its 
shores to a reality. 

The major land acquisition problem was 
solved early this year when the US Depart- 
ment of Interior was authorized to buy 
lands for wildlife refuges. The Wildlife Fed- 
eration of Arkansas along with the congres- 
sional delegations of both Arkansas and 
Louisiana were helpful in bringing a com- 
mitment from the Department of Interior to 
purchase some 65,000 acres of land in Arkan- 
sas and 12,000 acres in Louisiana for wild- 
life refuges, specifically for migratory water- 
fowl havens. 

With the blessings of Governor Dale Bump- 
ers and the Arkansas Legislature the Arkan- 
sas Game and Fish Commission has allo- 
cated $200,000 for the lands on which the 
locks and dams will rest, and for navigation 
channel cut-offs to eliminate major bends 
in the river which would interfere with barge 
traffic. 

And so—with the dedicated work of many 
men and many organizations, carefully 
choregraphed by the doggedly tenacious and 
incredibly patient H. K. Thatcher—the com- 
pletion of the $111,500,000 nine-foot channel 
for the Ouachita River and the 100-square- 
mile wildlife refuge is expected within the 
next five years. 

Thatcher's words hold significant meaning: 
in light of the years this great figure has been 
a part of the river development in this area 
it has become abundantly clear that “it takes 
a long time to secure authorization and com- 
pletion of water resource improvements,” 
and also that “the job cannot be done by the 
work of any one individual, or even one or- 
ganization.” 

However, it is a fortunate cause, indeed, 
that has H. K. Thatcher as the ramrod at the 
center of its main effort! 


SALUTE TO CLARENCE RUPP 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day and Tuesday of this week, the Kan- 
sas Farm Bureau held its annual State 
convention in Wichita. I regret that the 
heavy voting schedule here in the Sen- 
ate made it.impossible for me to accept 
an invitation to address the conven- 
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tion. The Kansas Farm Bureau, of 
course, is an outstanding organization 
and their annual meeting constitutes an 
important and impressive gathering of 
Kansas farmers. 

I particularly regret not being able 
to be with the Kansas Farm Bureau 
members on Tuesday evening, but at that 
time the Senate was debating my rural 
job development tax credit amendment. 
The Farm Bureau members were meet- 
ing to pay tribute to Clarence Rupp who 
is retiring after serving 25 years as direc- 
tor of research for the Kansas Farm Bu- 
reau. I do not suppose there is anyone 
in the State of Kansas who knows more 
about Kansas agriculture and the Kan- 
sas State legislative process. I, person- 
ally, have known Clarence for a good 
number of years. He is a most unusual 
man, a man of great integrity and con- 
viction. And he has served the Kansas 
agriculture community over these many 
years with great distinction. His active 
service on behalf of Kansas agriculture 
will be sorely missed. 

I would have preferred to have been 
on hand to personally salute Clarence 
Rupp, but I want to take this opportunity 
to do so now from the Senate floor, and 
also bring Clarence Rupp’s outstanding 
record of contributions to the attention 
of my colleagues. 


UNITED STATES-JAPAN RELATIONS 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, the 
November 8 issue of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal contains an excellent article by our 
distinguished colleague, Senator Hum- 
PHREY, on United States-Japan relations. 

The Senator’s lucid analysis comes at 
a time when our relations with Japan 
have plummeted to the lowest point in 
at least a decade. In rapid succession the 
United States confronted the Japanese 
first with an abrupt and spectacular 
change in its policy toward mainland 
China and then with an abrupt shift in 
international economic policy. These ac- 
tions have been taken in apparent disre- 
gard of their disruptive effects on Japan 
and ‘other allies. 

Mr. President, we cannot have it both 
ways. If we want other nations to share 
our global responsibilities, we cannot 
treat them as poor cousins whose needs 
and views have no effect on the formula- 
tion of our policy. 

I hope that the administration will 
heed Senator Humpurey’s wise counsel 
before more damage is done, and I ask 
unanimous consent that his article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

For TREATING JAPAN LIKE AN EQUAL 
(By HUBERT H. HUMPHREY) 

U.S. actions and official statements over 
the past few months have had the seriously 
unfortunate consequence of portraying U.S. 
relations with Japan in adversary terms. 

President Nixon has often talked about a 
shift from “an era of confrontations to an era 
of negotiations.” Is it not ironic that this now 
seems to connote that we reserve negotiations 


for adversaries such as China and Russia 
while confrontations seem destined for our 
friends like Japan? Intentional or not, rhet- 
oric that has this effect is contrary to our 
national interests, whatever its possible tac- 
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tical advantage. It is essential that we now 
step back and re-examine our position, Much 
is at stake in our multi-polar world. 

The progress of post-war Japan, we often 
forget, represents in part a remarkable suc- 
cess of U.S. post-war policy, a policy carried 
out by both parties. Commentators usually 
refer to the Marshall Plan and Europe as the 
most dramatic success story in U.S. post-war 
foreign policy; but the experience in Japan is 
equally impressive. Japan's roaring economy 
has received the most attention: In two dec- 
ades Japan has become the third largest in- 
dustrial power in the world and has managed 
to build a record of sustained economic 
growth that is unprecedented in world his- 
tory. In 1960 Japan’s gross national product 
was two-thirds that of China, but by 1980 
this may be larger than all of Asia combined. 


JAPAN'S INTERESTING ROLE 


Close relationship with America and her 
post-war defense arrangements have permit- 
ted Japan to play an interesting role in 
Southeast Asia generally, staying aloof from 
many of the crises that have racked the 
region while at the same time responding to 
calls for economic assistance from the de- 
veloping countries. Much of the recent de- 
bate between our governments has neglected 
to note that while Japan’s foreign eid was 
only one-sixteenth that of the U.S. in 1964, it 
grew to one-fourth as much by 1969, a level 
exceeding our U.S. foreign assistance as @ 
percentage of our GNP. 

Recent discussions about Japan's economy, 
moreover, have overlooked that it has certain 
structural deficiencies, including an inordi- 
nate number of older, small and medium- 
sized industries and that much of Japan's 
agriculture must be modernized. Now that 
U.S, pressure has forced Japan to limit non- 
cotton textile imports to the U.S., imports 
that account for only 1.2% in value of the 
total U.S. textile market, we are suddenly 
learning that Japan has been trying to help 
other developing countries and now imports 
$300 million in textiles from Asia annually. 

What the new agreements with the US. 
portend for Japan is an estimated loss of 
300,000 jobs, plus new hardships to poorer 
Asian nations that have been trying to break 
into the Japanese market. While some small 
political gains may accrue to the Nixon ad- 
ministration from the new textiles quotas, 
many U.S. textile workers and their employ- 
ers will not benefit by such moves alone, and 
their just complaints will be heard again. 

How the U.S. carries out its relations with 
Japan will be a key element in what happens 
in Asia and, in some respects, in what hap- 
pens in the world. US.-Japanese cooperation 
will be essential to assure peace in Asia. The 
US., Japan, and Western Europe must co- 
operate to assure & well-functioning world 
economic system, And the U.S., Japan, and 
Western Europe must work closely together 
to build arrangements that hold promise for 
the aspirations of the poor countries of the 
world. These goals would be as unattainable 
without Japan as they would be without the 
United States. 

Japan, we often forget, has become a great 
functioning democracy. How the U.S. carries 
out its relations with Japan should be based 
on the fact that public officials must be 
elected in Japan—as they must in the United 
States. Domestic issues and domestic pres- 
sures are no less a problem for Japanese 
leaders than for U.S. leaders. That is what 
being a democracy means. It can be a clumsy 
and time-consuming way to operate, but it 
is a source of great strength and social well- 
being. Mr. Nixon’s failure to give the Japa- 
nese government adequate warning on the 
proposed Peking visit, combined with sub- 
sequent unilateral actions on economic re- 
form not only left the impression that he 
did not understand that U.S.-Japanese rela- 
tions remain the single most important 
relations in the Pacific, but that despite his 
long years as a practicing politician, he was 
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out of touch with Japan’s democracy. In con- 
sequence, his moves have clearly left a bad 
taste in Japan—when this need not have 
resulted. 

Japan must take a good share of the blame 
for the current world economic crisis. It de- 
layed too long in removing its import re- 
strictions, and it has delayed to long in 
avoiding a revaluation of its currency. But 
the U.S., too, shares in this blame, prin- 
cipally because the Nixon administration 
proved unable for too long to bring inflation 
under control or to achieve full employment. 
At one point during the past few years the 
U.S. had the highest interest rates in 100 
years and the highest unemployment rate 
since the last recession in 1958. As the U.S. 
does its part by stabilizing its economy and 
regaining a satisfactory level of economic 
growth, however, it can and should legiti- 
mately press Japan to do its share in resolve 
ing the world’s economic problems. 

LOOKING TOWARD THE FUTURE 

For the future the important factor is to 
negotiate with Japan as an equal and to 
recognize that it is a major U.S. ally. We 
cannot forget that Japan, a land of scarce 
resources, lives by trade and that some re- 
sponsible Japanese political leaders believe 
that “should the Straits of Malacca ever be 
closed, Japan’s economy would grind to a 
halt.” For this reason we must be sensitive, 
as Mr. Nixon clearly has not been, to Japa- 
nese national feelings. 

There is no need for kid gloves or special 
treatment. To the contrary, the U.S. should 
bargain hard, especially since the Japanese 
economy is a strong one. Still, in doing so we 
should be sensitive to the similarity between 
our two systems as well as the differences. 
We should stress the former. The U.S. and 
Japan are great democracies and large in- 
dustrial powers, as well as close allies; we 
share in common the goal of peace, security, 
and a world where individuals can prosper 
and seek fulfillment in a congenial environ- 
ment. 

When President Nixon made his move to- 
ward China—a move I have always favored— 
he left the impression that he did not under- 
stand these realities. While perhaps not true, 
I would hope this impression could be 
corrected. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE SENATOR 
SPESSARD HOLLAND 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I join my 
Senate colleagues in expressing extreme 
sorrow over the passing of Senator Spes- 
sard L. Holland, who served his State, 
Florida, and the Nation with distinction 
for 24 years in this Chamber. 

I feel a sense of loss at his passing for 
I did learn to know and respect him 
while working with him on the Senate’s 
Appropriations Committee and its im- 
portant Agricultural Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

My distinguished colleagues will agree 
with me, I am sure, that his efforts to- 
ward the passage of the 24th amendment 
to the Constitution which outlawed the 
poll tax was a most outstanding achieve- 
ment. This Nation’s prosterity will re- 
member this with gratefulness. 

My wife Ellyn and I extend our deep- 
est condolences to Mrs. Holland during 
this period of great personal grief. 


SPESSARD HOLLAND 
Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on No- 
vember 8, I was privileged to be in Bar- 
tow, Fla., to join with the family and 
friends of Spessard Holland in a final 
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tribute to Florida’s great Senator. The 
simple dignity of that ceremony was a 
reflection of the man himself. And all 
of us there were moved by the honor the 
people of Florida chose to bestow on their 
distinguished elder statesman. 

Spessard Holland’s life began in a 
small Florida community, but the impact 
Ms what he did was felt all across Amer- 
ca. 

As someone who served with him for 
18 years in the Senate, I knew him as a 
truly unique man. He was a scholar who 
received the highest honors of his uni- 
versity, and his scholarship was refiect- 
ed in the broad historical perspective he 
brought to major public issues. 

He was a courageous soldier who re- 
ceived the Distinguished Service Cross in 
World War I, and his courage was re- 
flected in his determination to defend 
the principles he knew to be right. He 
was a brilliant lawyer, and his legal 
craftsmanship was reflected in the far- 
reaching statutes he helped write. 

And because he was all these things, 
the people of Florida chose him as a 
prosecuting attorney, a county judge and 
as a State senator—and then as their 
Governor and U.S. Senator. 

I remember how he envisioned a great- 
er United States by being an early sup- 
porter of statehood for Alaska and Ha- 
waii. I remember how he fought to ex- 
tend the franchise to all Americans, so 
that the 24th amendment to our Con- 
stitution became a monument to his per- 
severance in a cause he knew to be right. 

So Spessard Holland combined the vir- 
tues of a scholar, a soldier, and a states- 
man, and made himself one of the most 
respected U.S. Senators of our time. 
He never tried to be one of the loudest 
voices—but his voice was heard simply 
because it was a voice of knowledge, of 
understanding, of reason. When he spoke 
in the Senate, his colleagues listened. 
And we all profited, personally and col- 
lectively, from his thoughtful counsel. 

Spessard Holland created a tradition 
of excellence in Florida politics. That is 
his legacy to the people of his State. This 
tradition will live on, I am sure, as people 
remember Spessard Holland with ad- 
miration and respect and gratitude for 
his service to his State and his country. 


M.D.’S AND THE 4-DAY WORKWEEK 


Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, a re- 
cent editorial in the Nevada State Jour- 
nal comments on the growing interest in 
this country in a 4-day workweek. 

The editorial also commenits on recent 
testimony by an Oregon friend of mine, 
Dr. Max Parrott, chairman of the board 
of trustees of the American Medical As- 
sociation. Dr. Parrott points out that al- 
though the number of physicians in the 
country have increased by 28 percent in 
the last 10 years, most physicians still 
work at least 50 or 60 hours per week. 

The editorial also points out that phy- 
sicians have a big stake in making any 
health insurance plan passed by Con- 
gress effective in the delivering of care 
to 205 million American patients. 

Because both health insurance and the 
4-day workweek are issues which will be 
before the Congress, in some form or an- 
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other, in the near future, I think this 
editorial is particulariy appropriate, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


[From the Nevada State Journal, 
June 20, 1971] 


No Rozots—THOosE M.D.'s 


Judging by the growing interest in a four- 
day se i k, the three-day weekend will 
be a fact of life for most Americans in a 
comparatively few years—with a few notable 
exceptions. Very likely, physicians will be 
among those exceptions. Legislative proposals 
for National Health Insurance treat doctors 
as if they were pieces of X-ray equipment— 
to be worked 24 hours a day. 

In the course of testifying before a Con- 
gressional Subcommittee on matters per- 
taining to national health care, Dr. Max H. 
Parrott, chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of the American Medical Association, re- 
marked that, “The American doctor is the 
one who will be asked to provide health care 
for out people, whether we stay with our 
present system, modify it . . . or scrap it to 
substitute something unproven ... he has 
a capability that is rarely matched. He has 
virtually eliminated an impressive list of 
diseases. He has increased his ranks by 28 
percent in the last tem years. . . but he still, 
most often, works a 50- or 60-hour week. 
And, though he has personal, daily access to 
the highest quality health care in the world, 
he lives no longer than anyone else. The 
American physician is largely responsible 
for the state of his art. He is proud of it. 
And he wants it to be even better, to improve 
it wherever possible, ot provide better and 
better care for everyone.” 

No, the doctors will likely never see a four- 
day workweek—nor do they want it. They 
would much prefer to see the perfecting of 


a medical system which they have worked 
hard to build on the principles of voluntarism 
and free choice. 


MINNESOTA AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, as our 
Nation is about to enter its third cen- 
tury, it is facing perhaps the greatest 
challenges of its history—namely, those 
of population imbalance and the urban 
crisis. The necessity of meeting these 
problems head on, with bold and correc- 
tive solutions, can hardly be overstated, 
for the condition and health of tomor- 
row’s cities, environment, and popula- 
tion depend almost entirely upon the 
action which we take today. For too long, 
remedial and half-hearted measures have 
sufficed in dealing with the growing 
problems of our cities and urban devel- 
opment. 

The creation of new cities, with a ma- 
jor emphasis on unity of design, integra- 
tion of functions, and anticipation for 
the future, offers a significant oppor- 
tunity for understanding and reversing 
the problems of urban development. 

I am proud to say that the State of 
Minnesota has taken a bold initiative in 
analyzing and implementing models of 
new city development. The idea of the 
experimental city originated at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in the mid-1960's, 
and this year the Minnesota State Legis- 
lature created and funded an Experi- 
mental City Authority. 

The experiment is presently entering 
its second phase, concerned with the 
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elaboration of its planning framework 
and the design of a planning process to 
permit implementation. 

On September 23, 1971, Otto A. Silha, 
publisher of the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune, spoke before the National Board 
of Directors meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Architects. Mr. Silha, who is 
also presently serving as chairman of 
the Minnesota Experimental City proj- 
ect, spoke of Minnesota’s experimental 
city and its role in the Nation’s future 
urban development. I feel that his 
speech most emphatically describes the 
problem, and the significance of the ex- 
perimental city in its solution. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Silha’s speech before the 
AIA be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MINNESOTA’s EXPERIMENTAL CITY—AND THE 
NATION'S FUTURE URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


The need for new cities has been recog- 
nized by virtually every serious student of 
urban problems and national growth policy. 
If one thing is clear in that complex of is- 
sues, it is that we cannot continue indefi- 
nitely to pack people into existing metropoli- 
tan areas, And because of the lead times in- 
volved, it is imperative that we begin as a 
nation to take corrective—and I would stress 
corrective as opposed to remedial—action 
now. 

The leading indicators of serious problems 
are unmistakable; the storm warnings are 
fiying. Environmentally we are developing 
the public mechanisms to contain the prob- 
lem, but there is much to be learned about 
what to do. Politically, the breakdown of 
major social service delivery systems and 
the fiscal crises and bankruptcies of local 
governments tell us that we must be doing 
something wrong, Socially, the desperation 
seen in our judicial and penal system is to 
me an all-too-clear indication of the urgent 
need for some basic actions, The common 
element among our national problems is that 
they all tend to converge in our major cities. 

Barbara Ward has stated the rationale for 
new cities quite succinctly when she says 
“. . «excessive growth in very large cities 
can best be controlled not by any rigid at- 
tempt to set limits; rather, expansion can 
be checked only by attracting it to other 
centers.” Our problem has been that we 
don't have any “other centers” or any ef- 
fective way for creating them. 

In its analysis of the problem of a na- 
tional urban growth policy, the National 
Goals Staff in the White House outlined four 
alternatives: 

The first is to continue with present poli- 
cies which will result in more sprawl, more 
concentration into a few metropolitan areas, 
more patch-work redevelopment. 

Second, we can try to create a higher rate 
of growth in rural areas, but we know that 
this approach, assuming we knew what to 
do, is only a part of the solution to the 
larger problems and that it can have almost 
no effect on the national pattern. 

Thirdly, we can stimulate the develop- 
ment of growth centers by various govern- 
mental actions. This approach has its limi- 
tations as well as its pluses. 

The fourth strategy, which has worked 
well abroad, is one which has been tried only 
to a limited extent in this country—the cre- 
ation of new cities; both as parts of major 
metropolitan areas and as truly new cities. 

New cities offer the opportunity for ma- 
jor advances in the state of the art in every 
facet of urban design, social and physical, 
to test and prove out both social and physi- 
cal systems which can subsequently con- 
tribute to existing cities. The general experi- 
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ence of the U.S. new cities, however, has 
been an inability to realize inherent social 
goals and a difficulty in achieving significant 
innovation in both physical and social 
systems, 

Their experiences suggest, in fact, a fur- 
ter hardening of patterns established in the 
suburban development since 1945 and very 
little contribution to the solution of the 
problems of the central city and its resi- 
dents. Reasons for this situation include 
economic and financial constraints; an in- 
ability to deal with the entire process of in- 
novation including technical, financial, po- 
litical and market factors; and the absence 
of models of alternative systems on which 
to build. 

I am convinced that a key strategic reason 
for the paucity of urban innovation is that 
we are sadly lacking in models for future 
development, for carefully spelled out and 
demonstrated alternatives to present pat- 
terns. This can be critical to unblocking 
other constraints. 

Certainly we are not lacking for ideas. 
What we are lacking is an opportunity to put 
a series of ideas together in a systematic 
manner, then actually implement them in 
an integrated, experimental setting, designed 
to prove out our best thinking in an opera- 
tional situation, We do this in virtually every 
phase of American industry, but when it 
comes to the most important thing of all— 
the environment in which we and succeeding 
generations will live—we somehow assume 
that serendipity will take care of us. The 
evidence, I would suggest, is to the contrary. 

The current generation of new communi- 
ties, both in this country and abroad, is a 
welcome addition to our urban development; 
they are badly needed to meet current needs 
and for the most part they represent a sig- 
nificant advance over urban developments of 
the immediate past. But the irony of the new 
communities—as fine as they are—is that 
they are tending to reinforce patterns which 
have proved to be unsatisfactory. They will 
become a part of the problem. 

Let me illustrate: A new city of half a mil- 
lion people has been proposed for the mead- 
owlands in New Jersey just west of Manhat- 
tan. I have every expectation that it will be 
well planned and well executed, and will rep- 
resent an improved living condition for its 
inhabitants. But the question which must 
be asked is whether it is wise to put still 
another half million people into the heart 
of the most troublesome urban complex in 
the country. Should we not instead be find- 
ing ways to bring about a better balance of 
population and resource distribution on a na- 
tional basis? 

Most new cities are forced into obsolete 
technology. The pattern of new cities, I fear, 
will represent a great opportunity missed. One 
of the lessons of the British in their first 
generation of postwar new towns near Lon- 
don has been just that: that they were too 
conservative in building their new cities, 
that they were not sufficiently innovative; 
that they were willing too early to “accept 
the inevitable” and to abide by the conven- 
tional wisdom of another era. 

It is apparent that there is a wide gap be- 
tween what we espouse as desired goals for 
urban growth for the next several decades 
and our capabilities to date in achieving these 
goals, that we are not making the best use 
of the technological and other resources 
which are ours. Clearly, the process of adapt- 
ing and applying current technology into 
urban settings is more complex than it ap- 
pears. The steps from “here” to “there” are 
not well understood. 

Some of the basic concepts for the MXC 
project are to evaluate the current state-of- 
the-art in terms of a specific prototype situa- 
tion, to advance that state-of-the-art, and 
to provide a “real” opportunity for testing 
and further advancing models of new city 
development and the application of tech- 
nologies to these ends. That is to say, to learn 
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how and to build a city better than we have 
done to date in this country. 

When David Starr Jordan was president of 
Stanford University, he observed that wis- 
dom is knowing what to do, knowledge know- 
ing how to do it, and virtue, having done it. 
In a sense, that is the theme of the Experfi- 
mental City. At least in a general way, we do 
know what the problem is and haye some 
good hypotheses about what to do; we cer- 
tainly have the technology and the resources; 
but up to now we are acting—when at all— 
at an almost minimal level. 

The idea for an experimental city originat- 
ed at the University of Minnesota in the mid- 
1960's. The University obtained funding from 
private sources and from three federal agen- 
cies (HUD, HEW, and EDA) to investigate 
the concept and to determine what some 
parameters would be. Grants of $80,000 each 
from these three agencies plus grants of 
$10,000 from a dozen private firms—large- 
ly Minnesota-based—provided the funding 
for the first phase. 

We arranged for a series of 14 workshop 
sessions which brought together almost 200 
scholars and practitioners from across the 
country. In many cases issue papers were 
prepared beforehand, and after usually three 
days of discussion, reports and recommen- 
dations were issued. The output of the 
workshops has been published and has found 
widespread interest. The discussions were 
organized around major urban systems— 
education, transportation, energy sources, 
manpower, communications, city building 
technology, government, and so on. 

In addition, a national steering commit- 
tee was formed to develop the general con- 
ceptual framework for an experimental city 
and to provide overall policy direction. This 
committee includes nationally recognized 
physical and social scientists, engineers and 
and humanists ranging from such diverse 
backgrounds as Buckminster Fuller to the 
late Whitney Young. The contribution of 
these people to the project has been in- 
valuable. 

The Phase I study arrived at a number of 
conclusions about the key parameters which 
will largely determine the location and some 
of the physical characteristics of the city. 
A population of 250,000 was determined to be 
“the right size” if the city is to be essen- 
tially self-sufficient or freestanding. (This 
turns out to be the same conclusion the 
British reached about their second genera- 
tion new city—Milton Keynes.) Such a city 
will perhaps require 35,000 to 50,000 acres. 

Environmental and economic analysis in 
Phase II will further refine that figure. Min- 
nesota has thousands of acres of low-utiliza- 
tion, publicly-owned land, some of it in very 
large tracts, which could be logically acquired 
for an Experimental City. This would tend to 
minimize many of the dislocation problems, 
minimize the cost of acquisition, and suggest 
new concepts in the use and control of pub- 
lic lands, 

The Phase I participants agreed that for 
the city to have maximum impact, it should 
be built largely in a relatively short period of 
time—10 to 15 years. And to ensure that it 
be truly freestanding and not adversely in- 
fluenced by existing urban constraints, the 
City will be at least one hour's ground travel 
time from a major metropolitan area. 

The second, and current, phase is con- 
cerned with the elaboration of the frame- 
work provided by Phase I and with the de- 
sign of a planning process to permit im- 
plementation. Two major parts of the Phase 
II effort have been completed, and, as you 
will see, both are critical to our future suc- 
cess. 

We recognized from the outset that gov- 
erhment—at several levels—miust be involved 
in the project as an active participant. Ac- 
cordingly, we began working with the State 
of Minnesota two years ago. The Legisla- 
ture created joint operating committees of 
the House and Senate which held extensive 
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hearings to determine what the State’s role 
should be. Their findings were presented to 
the 1971 Session which created and funded 
& Minnesota Experimental City Authority. 

The Authority is charged with the selec- 
tion of a site, recommending the manner of 
land acquisition and financing, and general 
approval of plans. It will report to the Gov- 
ernor in January of 1973, so that the Legis- 
lature can take action during the 1973 ses- 
sion. The Authority is made up of eleven 
citizens, appointed by the Governor. To pro- 
vide needed liaison, the directors of the 
state departments of planning, economic de- 
velopment, pollution control, and natural 
resources are ex officio members. Most of 
those departments have already been in- 
volved in our deliberations. 

As soon as a site has been designated, no 
later than October 15, 1972, all public im- 
provements on the land will be frozen, effec- 
tively stopping any development until the 
decision can become final and the land as- 
sembly begun. To my knowledge, this is the 
first time such powers have been granted to 
a state agency, and we believe that it rep- 
resents a major innovation. 

Sometime next month, an economic base 
study for the experimental city will be com- 
pleted. It was determined in Phase I that 
the city’s economic base would be significant- 
ly different from that of most cities today, 
reflecting the structural changes which are 
occurring in our economy. Activity will be 
heavily oriented to the knowledge-based in- 
dustries and will have a large services com- 
ponent and a relatively small basic manu- 
facturing component. 

Our current base study is identifying 
which industries are the most logical can- 
didates for location in the city and what 
their locational requirements are likely to 
be. From that information, we are deter- 
mining the character of the public and 
private infrastructure investment and stag- 
ing, and the workforce which could be antic- 
ipated. This, in turn, tells us what kind of 
demographic mix is prabable and provides a 
good initial base for planning. The informa- 
tion from the study is clearly of use to the Ex- 
perimental City planning, but it can also be 
the basis for a better base of information for 
future urban planning elsewhere. 

Our Phase II timetable calls for research 
and preliminary planning in the major sys- 
tems areas, running in parallel with the site 
selection and land assembly process, which 
we hope can be completed by late 1973 or 
early in 1974. 

It is significant to note that we are not 
talking about vast new expenditures to al- 
ready overburdened public budgets. We are 
talking about a better, more rational ex- 
penditure of the billions which we will be 
spending anyway in this country over the 
next generation or so simply to house the 
millions of new Americans who will be ar- 
riving and to replace certain of our physical 
plant which has become obsolete, 

In an all-too-real sense, our expenditures 
for urban development are the most critical 
ones to make, because they shape our en- 
vironments conclusively for years to come. 
Yet, we invest less on research and develop- 
ment and planning on which to base those 
expenditures than in almost any other field 
of endeavor I know about. In the aerospace 
industry, for example, it is usual to devote 
from five to ten percent of a total budget to 
research and development (and I am not 
suggesting that this is not appropriate). I am 
convinced that a much smaller investment in 
urban research and demonstration could be 
one of the most effective expenditures we 
could make. We must take what President 
Nixon has so aptly termed “the long view”. 
We must “look down the road” not just at 
initial expenditures, but consider the total 
costs—economic, social, and environmental— 
we incur as we continue to build this coun- 


We are well aware of the magnitude and 
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the complexity of the task we propose. We do 
not suggest that it is a panacea, rather a 
single but significant step toward a better 
America. 

As this nation prepares to enter its third 
century, it is fitting that we question the 
values which underlie the way in which we 
live, to challenge assumptions and estab- 
lished practice, to ask why—and why not. It 
is an appropriate time to look at our national 
goals, to see how well they are reflected in the 
patterns of urban living which characterize 
our society today, to find if we like what we 
see, to re-set our sights. 

We have a need to demonstrate—as Ameri- 
cans did two hundred years ago—that we can 
again articulate the American dream in ways 
which can motivate all our citizens toward 
the realization of our common goals. We must 
translate our disappointments and dissatis- 
factions of today into possible dreams and 
plans, and hence into a legacy, for tomorrow. 
And that is what the Minnesota Experimental 
City is really all about. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE 
SENATOR HOLLAND 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
it was with sadness that I learned of the 
passing of the Honorable Spessard L. 
Holland on November 6. 

Although we sat on separate sides of 
the aisle, the late Senator and I shared 
many interests. As a matter of record we 
voted together most of the time. He was 
never one to alienate a person whose 
opinions may have differed from his own 
and in his own reserved way, he became a 
powerful and respected Member of this 
body during his quarter of a century 
tenure. 

Senator Holland served his State in 
a manner most faithfully with its best. 
interests at heart. He elected to retire 
after a distinguished career in public 
service. His loss will be lamented by his 
many friends and coworkers. Mrs. Jordan 
and I extend our most heartfelt sym- 
pathy to Mary Holland—may she take 
comfort in the knowledge that during 
her husband’s years here on earth, he 
was a great and good man whose devo- 
tion to public service earned him the re- 
spect of his fellowman. 


THE WSB STORY 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, mod- 
ern food technology and the enterprise 
of American food processors are being 
linked together to help fight hunger in 
the world and close the protein gap 
threatening serious malnutrition in many 
areas. 

One example of this that has been 
brought to my attention is a paper de- 
livered by Dr. Frank E. Horan, director 
of research for the Archer Daniels Mid- 
land Co. of Decatur, Ill, at the Western 
Hemisphere Nutrition Congress III held 
August 30 to September 2 at the Ameri- 
cana Hotel in Bal Harbour, Miami 
Beach, Fla. Entitled “The WSB Story,” 
it is an impressive account of develop- 
ment and use of a new low-cost, high- 
protein food product that is gaining rap- 
idly increasing acceptance in the food- 
for-peace program, is the mainstay of 
the CARE program for feeding refugees 
in the Gaza Strip, and is currently serv- 
ing the same constructive purpose of 
providing essential sustenance for Paki- 
stani refugees in both India and strife- 
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torn East Pakistan. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this address by Dr. Horan be 
printed in full in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

THE WSB STORY 
(By Dr. F. E. Horan) 


To give a progress report on one of the 
more recently developed nutritionally for- 
mulated high-protein foods, namely, WSB 
(Wheat Soy Blend), here in Bal Harbour, 
Florida is indeed a salutary experience. Some 
of you may recall that in May, 1969, The 
Sixth Conference of the Americas on Mal- 
nutrition as a Factor in Socio-Economic De- 
velopment was held in this same city, and at 
this Conference, WSB actually made its of- 
ficial debut as a new food type to assist in 
combatting malnutrition throughout the 
world, By means of an exhibition booth WSB 
was demonstrated in the form of beverages 
and a pudding. Brochures describing this 
new product were available in English and 
Spanish. 

Of course, the introduction of WSB here 
in Florida two years ago was not actually 
the birth of the product; it might be looked 
upon as the baptism. To gain a better com- 
prehension of the development and market- 
ing of a new food product of this type it 
might be worthwhile to review briefly the 
history of WSB. 

In 1965 the USDA’s Committee on Food 
Processing in Developing Nations in conjunc- 
tion with the Department of State’s Agency 
for International Development (AID) issued 
“Guidelines for Food Formulation for In- 
fants and Children” in order to assist in- 
dustry and other government agencies in de- 
veloping focd aid programs.’ One essential 
requirement of the guidelines was that the 
basic cereal components of the newly de- 
veloped products should be wheat or corn, 
alone or in combination,* With the passage 
of the Food for Peace Act of 1966, the stipu- 
lation that a commodity be in surplus to be 
eligible for distribution under the foreign 
donation program (Public Law 480-Title II) 
was removed, thus broadening the range of 
ingredients which might be used in new 
blended food products. The principal criteria 
which must be met in new foods are: Palata- 
bility, low cost, ease of preparation, high nu- 
tritional value per unit of cost, and satis- 
factory storage characteristics.* 

The work of Bradley? in 1965 which indi- 
cated that calorie for calorie, wheat shorts 
(a flour milling by-product) have a level of 
essential amino acids twice that of human 
milk stimulated new interest in wheat as a 
potentially important ingredient to be con- 
sidered in food aid programs. The Millers 
National Federation appointed an Ad Hoc 
Committee for World Food News in 1966 to 
develop wheat products which might find a 
useful place in the U.S. Food for Peace pro- 
grams.‘ This work was accelerated by the 
development of a process by Fellers® for re- 
covering a high protein (20 to 22 per cent) 
flour from milling by-products, and this 
fraction is now referred to as wheat protein 
concentrate (WPC). Working in cooperation 
with the U.S.D.A., Flour Blend A (70 per 
cent straight grade hard winter wheat flour 
and 30 per cent WPC) was conceived and 
developed for use primarily as a replacement 
for domestic bread flours in developing coun- 
tries. The protein content of Blend A is 13-14 
per cent and the PER value is 1.01, as com- 
pared to 0.77 for straight grade wheat flour. 

Continued efforts by the Ad Hoc Commit- 
tee resulted in a second type of blended pre- 
cooked product, which was intended for use 
as a beverage or a porridge for preschool 


* See appendix. 
Footnotes at end of article. 
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children, but which could also serve as an 
emergency food for adults. This product is 
now known as WSB, and consists of 73 per 
cent of wheat-derived material, 20 per cent 
of defated soy flour, 4 per cent stabilized soy 
oil, and a vitamin-mineral premix. The pro- 
tein content of WSB is at least 20 per cent, 
and the PER value is 2.4. At least five US. 
Firms ** have production facilities available 
to produce WSB, and may submit bids on 
requests by the Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service (AS.C.S.). 

The development of a new food product 
in the laboratory, and the successful scaling- 
up of a process for uniform and efficient 
plant production may bring considerable sat- 
isfaction to the professionally trained tech- 
nical man, and the technical achievements 
related to WSB were highly commendable. 
However, a technological success does not 
necessarily ensure a commercial or market- 
ing success, nor does it automatically follow 
that a highly nutritional! product wil! solve 
the malnutrition problems in the world. The 
new food product must be introduced to 
those who need it and must be accepted by 
them in their daily diet. To accomplish this 
requires a well-coordinated and cooperative 
effort on the part of a variety of competent 
organizations with energetic and capable per- 
sonnel. 

The WSB story exemplifies this type of co- 
operation very well. At the outset it was 
necessary to realize that WSB was an entirely 
new product and could not be regarded as an 
exact duplicate of any other commercially 
available food item. Therefore, recipes for 
its use had to be developed, and the essen- 
tial functional characteristics of the product, 
including its limitations, had to be evalu- 
ated. Under the auspices of Bulgur Associ- 
ates, Inc, and the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion in cooperation with Foreign Agricultural 
Service (USDA) a booklet entitled “WSB- 
Growth Power” was published to promote the 
many excellent features of this new product. 
This booklet is now available in English, 
French, Spanish, Portuguese and Arabic. 

In addition to the close cooperation with 
the USDA’s Agricultural Research Service in 
developing the technical and nutritional 
characteristics of WSB, Bulgur Associates 
sought and received great assistance from 
the Food for Peace office in Washington, 
which in turn enlisted the services of its 
personnel throughout the world in coopera- 
tion with many of the U.S. voluntary agen- 
cies as well as several multilateral organiza- 
tions. 

Bulgur Associates set out on a determined 
course to introduce WSB. In August of 1969 
(FY-70) an airgram (Circular A 1821) was 
sent out by the Washington Food for Peace 
office to forty-two countries in Africa, Latin 
America, Near East-South Asia and East Asia. 
The following excerpt is taken from that 
airgram: 

“This week we are air-mailing a small 
supply of WSB samples packed one pound 
net in polyethylene bags. The samples have 
been donated by Bulgur Associates. You may 
find them useful for display and for distribu- 
tion to voluntary agency representatives and 
local government people interested in the 
Food for Peace Program. Additional samples 
will be provided upon request. WSB has been 
purchased in quantity for a number of coun- 
tries and is available for PL 480, Title II, 
programs in FY 70. Cooperating sponsors 
may (a) request a carload lot (100,000 
pounds) of WSB for experimental purposes 
without supplemental program documenta- 
tion and (b) call forward WSB in lieu of ap- 
proved cereal products provided this com- 
modity adjustment does not exceed the total 
dollar value of the approved program.” 


** Archer Daniels Midland Co., Decatur, 
TlL; Burrus Mills, Dallas, Texas; California 
Milling Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills, Seattle, Wash.; and Lauhoff Grain 
Co.. Crete, Nebr. 
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As a follow-up of this airgram, starting in 
the fall of 1969, personal visits were pro- 
grammed to key countries to explain the 
value of WSB in upgrading nutrition and of 
improving the health of the people, particu- 
larly children. Through June of 1971, some 
63 personal visits have been made to 48 
different countries in the various regions 
of the world. This is summarized in Table 1: 


PERSONAL VISITS ON BEHALF OF WSB 


TABLE 1. 


Number of visits in countries 
Number of 
Region countries 


Aaaa 


To be sure it is difficult to correlate exactly 
the effectiveness of personal visits in terms 
of the actual acceptance of the product in 
a particular country. Nevertheless, an ob- 
servation of the increase in actual shipments 
of WSB since its first introduction suggests 
that there is some cause-effect relationship 
at work. In FY-69, approximately 2.9 million 
pounds of WSB were shipped; in FY-70, the 
total was about 11.3 million; and in FY-71, 
which has just ended, the tentative figure is 
33.3 million pounds. Some 42% of the WSB 
sent in this past year has gone to Africa, 
with about 73% of that going to Nigeria; 
approximately 25% of the total has been sent 
to Latin America and another 25% to the 
Near East-South Asia. The recipients are 
more evenly distributed in the countries of 
these two areas. A comparison of the WSB 
shipments for FY~70 and FY-71 is given in 
Table 2: 


TABLE 2.—WSB SHIPMENTS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1970 AND 
FISCAL YEAR 1971 


Fiscal year 1971 


Fiscal year 1970 


Hundred- Per- Hundred- 
weight cent weight 


Per- 


139, 336 
Latin America 4 
Near East-South Asia__ 
East Asia 


_...- 119,760 100 1 332, 829 


i Tentative total for fiscal year 1971. 


The initiation of a request for WSB for 
use in a particular country generally must 
come from the agency in that country who 
has developed a program for the ultimate 
disposition of the product as a food. This 
request is handled by the local Food for 
Peace officer who relays it to his office in 
Washington which then turns it over to the 
USDA which, through its Agricultural Stabi- 
lization and Conservation Service sends our 
requests for bids from producing companies. 
A portion of the WSB orders is handled on a 
government to government arrangement 
through AID, To date the U.S. Voluntary 
Agencies handling WSB are as follows: ^ 

CARE, Inc. 

CRS (Catholic Relief Service) 

CWS (Church World Service) 

LWR (Lutheran World Relief, Inc.) 

SAWS (Seventh Day Adventist Welfare 
Services, Inc.) 

The multilateral organizations presently 
involved are: 

UNICEF (United Nations Children’s Fund) 

WFP (United Nations World Food Program) 

An estimated breakdown of the usage of 
the total amount of WSB shipped is as fol- 
lows: 
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Percent 
Preschool children 
School lunch programs 
Food-for-work 
Institutional 
Family rehabilitation 


Even though it is well nigh impossible to 
know how all of the WSB shipped overseas 
is consumed the following breakdown gives 
some evidence of the versatility of the prod- 
uct: 

(a) As a gruel.—Bolivia, Brazil, Cameroon, 
Chile, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Sal- 
vador, Guatemala, India, Indonesia, Mauri- 
tania, Nigeria, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, Philippines. 

(b) In bakery products—British Hon- 
duras, Brazil, Ceylon, Congo (Kinshasa), 
Gaza, Israel, Kenya, Liberia, Panama, Philip- 
pines, 

(c) As a beverage—Chile, Congo (Kin- 
shasa), Dominican Republic, Ecuador, India, 
Indonesia, Jamaica, Jordan, Laos, Nigeria, 
Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru. 

(d) In soups—Hong Kong, India, Indo- 
nesia, Mauritania, Panama, Philippines. 

Experiences in some countries may serve 
to identify a few of the unusual problems 
encountered in the introduction of a new 
food product such as WSB. 

(1) Dominican Republic and Panama: 

These two countries were among the first 
to use WSB, but during the early stages of 
this program the WSB was shipped in a plain 
cotton bag, similar to that used for wheat 
fiour. During storage dark brown spots ap- 
peared on the bags, due probably to the 
relatively high oil content of the product, 
and eventually the material became infested 
with insects. As a result, these two countries 
discontinued the use of WSB. 

After discussion among Bulgur Associates, 
Inc, members and key people in the Gov- 
ernment, it was decided that WSB should be 
packed in a 50-lb., 5-ply, I.R.T. (insect resist- 
ance treatment) paper bag with a polyethyl- 
ene line, and the A.5S.C.S./USDA officially 
approved it and directed WSB producers to 
start using this new type of bag, effective 
in December, 1969. 

These two countries, the Dominican Re- 
public and Panama, resumed ordering WSB, 
and during FY-71 each received approxi- 
mately one million pounds. 

(2) The 90-10 Obstacle: 

In 1969, when WSB was in its introductory 
stage, a Government policy existed in which 
foreign aid recipient countries were required 
to pay for 10% of the ocean freight cost on 
donation commodities. This resulted in such 
a handicap that many Voluntary Agencies 
could not call forward any commodities for 
many months simply because the recipient 
countries did not have money available to 
pay for the freight. Eventually this regula- 
tion was rescinded, and a troublesome ob- 
stacle for WSB shipments was removed. 

(3) WFP (World Food Program) : 

This multilateral organization of FAO/UN 
showed considerable interest in a nutritional 
product such as WSB for use in many of its 
programs, However, any new food product 
must be certified as nutritionally acecptable 
by the FAO Nutrition Department in Rome 
before it may be used. In March, 1970, WSB 
appeared on the WFP approved list of com- 
modities available for use in its programs. 
In FY-71 WFP handled approximately 10 
million pounds of WSB, most of which went 
to Nigeria to assist in solving recent feeding 
problems there. 

In connection with the acceptance of WSB 
in Nigeria it is interesting to note that much 
of the preliminary background work was 
done originally in the U.S. In January, 1970, 
a project entitled “Nigerian Food Adapta- 
tion” was started by a non-profit organiza- 
tion, based in Washington, D.C., known as 
Food Business Center; this particular proj- 
ect was supported by Bulgur Associates, Inc. 
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Working with knowledgeable Nigerian people 
in Washington, it was possible to evaluate 
WSB in many native Nigerian recipes, the 
results of which studies indicated that WSB 
would probably be an acceptable food in that 
country.** 

(4) Ceylon: 

This country has a successful school lunch 
program operated by CARE. At the time. of 
a first WSB visit to Ceylon in October, 1969, 
CARE had two manufacturers making ac- 
ceptable biscuits (cookies) using non-fat dry 
milk solids as the protein source. Even though 
there was some understandable reluctance to 
modify the formula being used, in 1970 CARE 
did decide to upgrade the nutritive value of 
the biscuit further by incorporating WSB 
into the formula, At the present time the 
emphasis in the program has shifted to a 
bakery bun, in which WSB is being used. 

(5) British Honduras: 

This country likewise has a well-organized 
school feeding program run by CARE. Bulgur 
Associates, Inc. worked out a recipe for a 
cookie, using a 40% replacement of the wheat 
fiour with WSB, thus enhancing the overall 
nutrition. These cookies have a satisfactory 
shelf life of several weeks and stand up 
well during the transportation to interior 
places over rough country roads. Some of 
the knowledge gained in Ceylon was put to 
use in British Honduras. 

An unusual outgrowth of this cookie pro- 
gram in British Honduras is the awakening 
of interest here in the U.S., whereby one 
business firm* is introducing to the con- 
sumer market a high-protein cookie made 
from WSB. 

(6) Morocco: 

One should not be misled by concluding 
that a personal visit to a particular country 
with WSB in hand will automatically have 
WSB established in the diet of that country 
immediately. The WSB experience in Mo- 
rocco gives testimony to the fallacy of this 
conclusion. Bulgur Associates Inc. have re- 
ceived excellent cooperation from Food for 
Peace officers and Government officials in 
Morocco, and in turn have put considerable 
effort into this country by eventually send- 
ing a baking specialist to demonstrate the 
use of WSB in bread, the dominant food of 
Morocco. After approximately two years of 
efforts in Morocco, WSB is now included in 
the School Lunch Program under the auspices 
of CRS. The Moroccan Bureau of Food and 
Nutritional Education, in the Ministry of 
Primary Education, has just produced its own 
booklet on WSB., 

In conclusion, it is reasonable to state 
that this new, highly nutritional product 
WSB has been very successful in being ac- 
cepted and in being put to good use in feed- 
ing programs in various parts of the world. 
This success would not have been possible 
without the splendid cooperation of scien- 
tists, technologists, economists and a large 
assortment of other dedicated professional 
people in industry, industry trade groups, 
and Government Agencies, both here and 
aoroad, 

The A.S.C.S. purchase for July export do- 
nation signifies a trend in the fact that the 
totals of both flour and corn mea] bought 
were relatively small while awards on spe- 
cially blended products of higher nutrition 
were of near record proportions. Quoting from 
& recent editorial in the Southwestern Miller? 
entitled “Rapid Relief Food Shift”: 

“The message came through loud and clear 
from the awards made by the Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service for 
July export relief donation. It is that the 
long-anticipated. shift in foreign relief pro- 
curement from “straight” products such as 


**See appendix. 

* Kern Bakery, Lynchburg, Virginia is offer- 
ing for sale a high-protein cookie called “Pro- 
Trim”. 
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four and corn meal to blended foods com- 
pounded to meet particular nutritional re- 
quirements is beginning to proceed at an ac- 
celerated rate. This development should sur- 
prise no one who has followed the pronounce- 
ments in recent years by Officials of both the 
AS.C.S. and the Food for Peace office in the 
Agency for International Development. New- 
ly-developed products, most of which gain a 
name made up of the initial letters of the 
principal ingredients, are proliferating. From 
CSM, which stands for corn soya milk, to the 
newer WSB, a wheat soy blend, the emphasis 
has been on foods that have the potential 
of improving upon the already excellent nu- 
tritional contribution of their component 
parts.” 
APPENDIX 

*Parentheticaily, an important contributor 
to the concepts of nutritionally blended foods 
was Dr. W. N. Makaroff, a medical doctor in 
California who was convinced that proper 
feeding was the best preventative medicine to 
combat high morality rates. He gave up his 
practice in 1962 and served as a Food for 
Peace Officer. Working with Frank Eillis, H. J. 
Waters and others in the Food for Peace of- 
fice, a decision was reached by the USDA and 
industry leaders to try the formulated food 
approach. 

**A Nigerian company is now seeking to ar- 
range commercial purchases of the product 
for repackaging in consumer-size packs. Also, 
WFP has requested that 50-lb. sample sacks 
of WSB be sent to each project director in 
some 22 other countries of the world for con- 
sideration in food-work projects. 
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Laos__.... 
Philippines. 
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THE NEED TO MAINTAIN A STRONG 
STRATEGIC POSTURE 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, on 
July 29, 1971, I spoke before the Senate 
on the imperative need for the United 
States to maintain a strong strategic 
posture. In that speech I pointed out that 
the Soviets’ policy in regard to the 
world’s commercial shipping lanes is es- 
pecially alarming and that the Soviets 
have continued to expand their control 
over the world’s oceans. It is a fact that 
Soviet naval forces now range through 
the Indian Ocean, the Strait of Malacca 
and the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, un- 
impeded and unchallenged. 

In my view the situation in the Indian 
Ocean is especially critical. Since the 
withdrawal of the British to west of the 
Suez, the Soviets have been rushing to fill 
the void. 

Mr. President, Iam glad to report that 
others share my concern over this grow- 
ing threat. In the November issue of the 
U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, Mr. 
Lawrence Griswold in an article en- 
titled “From Simonstown to Singapore,” 
makes an excellent analysis of the im- 
portance of the Indian Ocean to US. 
strategic interests and points out that 
the ascendancy of the Soviet Navy in the 
Indian Ocean area has troubled the 
waters east of Suez and west of Malacca. 
Mr. Griswold informs us that of the 40- 
odd vital imports required for the normal 
peacetime maintenance of our industrial 
structure, imports which in wartime 


would be critical, about half are ship- 
borne from countries bordering the In- 


dian Ocean. 

Mr. Griswold correctly notes that with 
the Suez and Red Sea closed the cape 
route is the only remaining link between 
the Indian and Atlantic Oceans and that 
access to the South China Sea and the 
Pacific can be controlled through domi- 
nance of the Strait of Malacca. 

Mr. President, Mr. Griswold’s article 
is well worth reading by anyone who 
wants to know the real situation in the 
Indian Ocean and the threat this situa- 
tion poses to our strategic interests. So 
that others may have the benefit of Mr. 
Griswold’s most thoughtful analysis I ask 
unanimous consent that the complete 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FrRoM SIMONSTOWN TO SINGAPORE 
(By Lawrence Griswold) 

Nore.—In the Indian Ocean, as things now 
stand, the Russian’ Navy is well in the lead. 
It is a very new navy and its leaders have 
learned that no great number of warships is 
needed to control an ocean. A nation needs 
only enough to control the gateways. With 
the exceptions of the long southern route 
around Australia and the narrow and tricky 
waters of the Sunda and Lombok straits of 
Indonesia, the Indian Ocean has only three 
portals: the Suez Canal and Red Sea, the 


Strait of Malacca and the Cape of Good Hope. 
Now, during the long passage between South 
Africa’s Simonstown Dockyards and inde- 
pendent Singapore, the merchant marine of 
the West sails unguarded.) 

The Suez Canal, physically closed. by 
sunken blockships and silting as conse- 
quences of the Arab-Israeli War of 1967, may 
S00n be open again. But, since Russia has 
established nayal-air bases in Egypt, Port 
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Sudan, Yemen and South Yemen, as well as 
in Somalia and additionally, has completed 
an air and communications station on 
Socotra, any ship transits between the Indian 
Ocean and the Mediterranean may be com- 
pleted only by courtesy of the Kremlin. If, 
for any reason, the mood of the Kremlin 
happens to be inhospitable, Western ship- 
ping may suffer from the same forms of 
harassment and delay which have so often 
afflicted Western road traffic along the much 
shorter Berlin corridor. Nor would neutral 
flags, especially those of Liberia, Panama, or 
even Ghana, offer much in the way of pro- 
tection. Moscow knows who owns the cargoes 
and the offended governments of the oifended 
flags may make their protests to the United 
Nations. 

Aside from the wide diversion of normal 
peacetime trade for NATO nations dependent 
for certain strategic materials upon such 
countries of Asia and East Africa as produce 
them, the four-year closure of the Suez Canal 
has compelled them to route their shipping 
through the remaining gateways at greatly 
expanded costs in both time and money. And 
Middle Eastern oil is by no means the only 
commodity affected, although the giant un- 
wieldly tankers that now carry.petroleum and 
its by-products around the Cape of Good 
Hope have received the most publicity. 

So far as the United States alone is con- 
cerned, petroleum is well down toward the 
foot of the list. Since the end of the glori- 
ously spendthrift years of Lend Lease, the 
United States has become a “have-not” na- 
tion. Fortunately, most of the list of crucial 
strategic raw materials can use the shorter 
seaways of the Atlantic and Pacific. But of 
the 40-odd vital imports required for the 
normal peacetime maintenance of the Amer- 
ican industrial structure—in wartime the 
need is critical—about half are ship-borne 
from countries bordering the Indian Ocean. 

These essentials range alphabetically from 
asbestos, beryllium, and chromite through 
graphite, mica, and pyrethrum, to rubber, 
talc, tantalum, tin, titanium, and so on. And 
those are imports needed to maintain Ameri- 
can industry and the economy. (Strike-prone 
U.S. labor leaders should bear in mind that 
recent sharp increases in the labor component 
of Pentagon contracts have contributed to 
“cost over-rides” cited in the mass media.) 
The finished exports to pay for them, cover- 
ing an even denser range of the alphabet, 
also find the Indian Ocean a necessity. 

Thus, with the Suez Canal and Red Sea 
closed and their futures compromised, the 
Cape Route is the only remaining link be- 
tween the Indian and Atlantic oceans. Access 
to the South China Sea and the Pacific is, 
practically, a monopoly enjoyed by the Strait 
of Malacca. And the future of that lengthy 
seaway is now being threatened by progres- 
sive Communist domination over Southeast 
Asia, specifically the coastal nations of Viet- 
nam, Cambodia, Thailand, and Malaysia. 
Should these States succumb successively 
(those truly pathetic dominoes!), the Strait 
of Malacca could soon be made impassable 
for the merchant shipping and warships of 
the West. When this becomes a reality, as 
now seems inevitable, two of the three gate- 
ways will have been slammed shut. What, 
then, would be the impact on “unaligned” 
Indonesia? 

Even if Malaysia and Singapore should suc- 
cumb to Communist guerrilla warfare, so 
making the Asian shore of the Strait of 
Malacca a hostile front, there is still Indo- 
nesia and its long Sumatran coastline oppo- 
site Malaysia and Singapore. Officially a non- 
aligned nation, Indonesia’s bitter experience 
with Communists, both Russian and Chinese, 
is not likely to tempt Jakarta into a com- 
Placent quiescence should Chinese-inspired 
guerrillas or the Russian Nayy attempt to 
obstruct free passage of the Strait. Even with 
its modern and powerful Navy—the most 
powerful in Asia—now largely immobilized 
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for lack of spare parts, Indonesia would re- 
sist. And, faced by that extremity, Russia 
would balk at committing the force neces- 
sary so far from its bases and without secure 
communications with either Vladivostok or 
Alexandria. 

The fact that Russia could survive the loss 
of the Strait of Malacca far better than the 
West is a fact not lost on the Politburo. 
Russia can get its rubber and tin (to cite 
only two of its industrial necessities) from 
Southeast Asia through continental sources, 
The West must import them by shipping, 
and the Strait of Malacca is the only alter- 
native to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Geographically, Indonesia is as important 
to any strategy involving the Indian Ocean 
as Australia. The two nations, with the Afri- 
can continent, form the opposite shores, and 
Indonesia is far richer than Australia in 
potential naval bases, though Australia’s 
Cockburn Sound, still undeveloped, lies di- 
rectly on the ocean front, where as Indo- 
nesia’s principal naval-air base of Surabaja 
lies on the northeast extremity of Java, Just 
around the corner from the Indian Ocean 
but well over 1,200 miles from Singapore. 
But Indonesia and its associates would find 
the many excellent harbors on Sluawesi 
(Celebes), such as Makassar and Menado, in- 
valuable. 

Militarily, Russia now controls the south- 
ern littoral of the Mediterranean and Red 
seas and the Horn of northeastern Africa, as 
well as the tiny and impotent nations of the 
Arabian Sea. With the use of abandoned 
British naval facilities at Aden, Berbera, Mo- 
gadishu, and Socotra—the last considerably 
improved—the Russian navy can harass or 
interrupt ocean traffic between the Strait of 
Hormuz and the Mozambique Channel. With 
the improved facilities at India’s Bengal Bay 
base at Vizagapatam, pro-Communist Cey- 
lon’s ports and once-British naval-air base 
at Trincomalee—and, by no means impos- 
sibly, the facilities still existing at Singa- 
pore—future Russian contro] of the entire 
northern Indian Ocean must be taken into 
account. 

At about this point someone might ask, 
“What about all of those Anglo-American 
bases I have read about in the newspapers? 
Isn't there anything left?” A straight answer 
is forced: “Just about nothing.” 

It is hardly surprising. British seapower de- 
clined with the British Empire. Most of the 
U.S. Navy was moth-balled after 1945. Con- 
fused by the alternatives of the Nuclear Age, 
neither country has made a serious effort to 
maintain an effective naval arm, concentrat- 
ing instead on that Ultimate Weapon which 
both, rightly, fear to use this side of immi- 
nent nuclear extinction. Meanwhile, employ- 
ing a basic long-range strategy of all means 
short of nuclear war, Russia has built a mod- 
ern navy armed with modern weaponry to 
claim the right of rulership over the seas 
voluntarily abdicated by Britain and never 
accepted by the United States. 

Unlike the United States, which has no real 
estate in or adjacent to the Indian Ocean, 
Britain still has title to a number of small 
clusters of atolls and a Commonwealth as- 
sociation with others, such as the Maldive 
Republic, Mauritius, and the British Indian 
Ocean Territory which includes Diego Garcia, 
in the Chagos Group. Diego Garcia, as Gan 
and Aldabra have also been, has recently 
been mentioned in the mass media as a joint 
Anglo-American “base.” This atoll, with a 
deep water passage into its lagoon, was a 
World War It emergency landing strip which 
has recently been extended. It has neither 
the territory,.the facilities, nor the defensi- 
bility of even a very minor naval-air base. 

As this is written there are simply no ade- 
quate bases in the Indian Ocean remaining 
to any Western nation either worthy of the 
name or capable of performing the minimal 
duties of a military base. Bases, nowadays, 
must include thoroughly capable air estab- 
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lishments, as well as efficient and comprehen- 
sive naval dockyards and adjuncts covering 
over a hundred square miles exclusive of sup- 
ply lines to industrial and agricultural cen- 
ters. All the old British bases are presently, 
however shakily, under new management. 

Now, in belated recognition of Russian am- 
bitions toward the strategic waterways of 
the world, the NATO nations must locate and 
build new and much more modern bases in 
an ocean where no NATO nation except Por- 
tugal has adequate holdings. Fortunately, at 
least one ANZUS nation is as well equipped. 

Before passing to a more positive side of 
the picture, some passing consideration 
should be given to pre-1941 naval strong- 
holds, commencing with the former French 
colony of Madagascar, now the independent 
Malagasy Republic. 

Diego Suarez, at the northern tip of Mada- 
gascar, was the main French naval base in 
the Indian Ocean. A deep-water, well-en- 
closed and well-fortified natural harbor, it 
was, for its time, an extremely well-situated 
base of naval operations. Supported by Fort 
Dauphin on the southeast coast, the French 
Navy could not only monitor all traffic pass- 
ing through the Mozambique Channel but 
also vessels on a more direct course to Ma- 
lacca and Australasia from the Cape of Good 
Hope. As Paris realized before the onset of 
the 19th century, the great island would al- 
ways be the key to the southern Indian 
Ocean. 

It is probably academic to search for the 
origin of Red China's commitments in 
Malagasy’s neighbor, Tanzania. Whether the 
idea was born in Moscow or Peking is now of 
less importance than the fact that it is 
China and not Russia which, politically, holds 
the continental coast immediately north of 
the Mozambique Channel, Tanzania is cer- 
tainly the most virulent vector of guerrilla 
activities against Portuguese Mozambique 
and white South Africa and Rhodesia, but 
these countries’ worries would be more acute 
if Tanzania were under the heavier and much 
closer Russian thumb. And, for that matter, 
so would those of the NATO allies. Russia’s 
persistent and opportunistic coastal advance 
toward the south must be halted above still 
another Parallel; this time the 10th. 

But, to return to our discussion of the 
Malagasy Republic, which is only a little 
smaller than Texas. It flanks almost the èn- 
tire length of Portuguese Mozambique, but 
its closest point to the mainland is 250 miles. 
It is a member of the French Community 
and France supplies it with arms and: officers 
to train a small army and smaller navy and 
air force. Malagasy’s economy is agricultural 
and based on exports of coffee and vanilla. 
There is no industry of importance, although 
a recent agreement between Malagasy and 
Mozambique to construct a shipyard at 
Tuléar on the southwest coast of Madagas- 
car has been put into effect. It may, how- 
ever, be some time before the first trawlers 
put out to sea. 

Basically of Malayan stock, the average 
Malagasy is less political than the Indian 
population of neighboring Réunion and 
Mauritius; but the Malagasy government is 
extremely poor and may welcome tangible 
income from any source. Malagasy has not, so 
far, entered into any treaty arrangements 
with Russia or China, Last November a trade 
treaty was concluded between Malagasy Re- 
public and South Africa. An occasional 
French warship calls at Diego Suarez and 
other Malagasy ports, and so do Russian 
warships and trawlers, but France holds a 
lease on Diego Suarez; Russia does not. 

So far as base possibilities are concerned, 
aside from the island’s association with 
France, Diego Suarez is obsolete, almost en- 
tirely because of the lack of an industrial 
source of supply closer than South Africa 
or, for munitions of war, France. However, 
as a secondary naval-air base to a major 
NATO bastion on the East African main- 
land, it could be invaluable. 
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Réunion and the Comoro Islands, the lat- 
ter situated astride the northern end of the 
Mozambique Channel and the former some 
400 miles due east of the central Malagasy 
coast, are still colonies of France but are of 
little military significance. Réunion’s port 
of St. Denis has few facilities for the small 
ships calling there and the Comoros have 
even less. French Kerguelen and Crozet Is- 
lands are both well below the Roaring Forties 
and offer only harborage. Gazelle Bay, on 
Kerguelen’s east coast, is said to have a 
good ground for anchorage and fresh water 
and so may have some value for cruising 
submarines, but that about sums it up. 
Presently, there are two scientific teams ex- 
ploring Kerguelen, one French, the other 
Russian, 

The volcanic island of Mauritius, about a 
hundred miles east and north of Réunion, is 
now Britain's largest Commonwealth partner 
in the Indian Ocean and is the site of a size- 
able naval communications station manned 
by about 375 officers and men. Port Louis is 
the capital and the largest port. Port Grand, 
diagonally across the island on the southeast 
coast, has a smaller harbor and an airport 
(Plaisance). Its population, basically Hindu 
and African, is chronically indigent. About 
900,000—54% of the population—is under 21 
and 35 to 40% of these are unemployed. The 
main crop is sugar. Port Louis has a Japanese- 
owned fish cannery and a treaty with the 
Soviet Union providing for Russian flights 
to Plaisance Airport “for the replacement 
of trawler crews.” Other treaty arrange- 
ments with Russia, providing for technical 
assistance, have not been officially acknowl- 
edged by the Mauritian government. Politi- 
cal instability is only one of the many factors 
militating against its potential as a naval 
air base. Fewer than 5% of the Mauritian 
population can be regarded as conservative 
and the leftward balance appears to be frag- 
mented between Marx and Mao. A few stu- 
dents, veterans of the 1968 Paris riots, have 
founded a political party known as the 
Mouvement Militaire Mauricien as a rival 
of the Sino-Indian Peoples Democratic 
Party. This, however, is still a Common- 
wealth problem. 

A much more hopeful picture for the future 
in the Indian Ocean can be found at its hori- 
zontal extremities: Australia’s Cockburn 
Sound and Mozambique’s Nacala Bay. Com- 
pletely undeveloped now, both have the ter- 
rain and the topography as well as some- 
what distant industrial pools on which to 
draw at need. Geographically, the two deep 
water sounds, both capable of defensive mis- 
sile and artillery installations, are well sit- 
uated to monitor maritime traffic between 
Simonstown and Singapore, as well as west- 
ern Indonesia and Australia. Moreover, a de- 
fensive arc deployed from the Mozambique 
Channel, or Cape Agulhas, to the Perth- 
Fremantle area of West Australia and includ- 
ing a number of British-owned atolls where 
communications facilities have already been 
set up, could exert a strongly sedative in- 
fluence on Politburo expansionists. In effect, 
it could negate solitary control of the route 
between the Arabian Sea and Sumatra. 

Cockburn Sound, with its mouth opening 
northward toward Fremantle, resembles a 
pocket with a large hole in the bottom, lacily 
patehed by rocks and shoals. A few of these 
will soon be used by Australian engineers 
as foundations for a broad causeway to close 
the hole and to provide a roadway from 
Garden Island, the seaward arm of the 
Sound, on which the proposed naval estab- 
lishment is planned. The site nominated by 
the Australian government for dockyards is 
known as Careening Bay, a deeply cut half- 
circle of steeply shelving sandy beach, now 
with depths between 7 and 9 fathoms. Pres- 
ent channel depths from the northern en- 
trance to the waters surrounding the an- 
chorage area opposite the Kwinana Refinery 
of the British Petroleum Company on the 
mainland, range from over 10 to eleven 
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fathoms, On the comparatively shallow main- 
land shore, docks have been constructed for 
tankers and freighters and, in 1968, a channel 
dredged to the shore. 

Two years ago, the long rail connection— 
the Pacific-Indian Railway—between Perth 
and Sydney was completed. It is now a single- 
track line, but the service is fast and links 
Australia’s industrial cities with the Indian 
Ocean coast. Perth and Fremantle are lọ- 
cated in agricultural areas, well-watered and 
close to sources of skilled and semi-skilled 
labor. There is already one extensive U.S. 
Naval Station at Exmouth Gulf, about 700 
air miles from Garden Island, 

Australia is not a NATO member but it is 
an ANZUS member. Australia has its own 
present commitments to Southeast Asia and 
with special reference to Malaysia and Singa- 
pore, where Australia’s R.A.A.F. has stationed 
substantial portions of its aircraft, both at 
Singapore and Malaysia’s Butterworth, op- 
posite the old British naval base at Penang 
Island. Australia's Cocos (Keeling) Island, 
nearly north of the Nacala Bay-Cockburn 
Sound arc, has a usable airport and com- 
munications station. 

NATO forces will be welcomed by Australia 
since that country’s future is also at stake 
and a comprehensive naval-air establish- 
ment on the Indian Ocean coast of Western 
Australia and its inevitable contribution to 
the Australian economy would more than 
write off Australia’s share of the construc- 
tion and maintenance costs. 

So much for the eastern bastion. As for 
the western, there is Nacala Bay on the con- 
tinental coast of East Africa facing the 
Channel in Portuguese Mozambique. 

Geopolitically, the southern African con- 
tinent below Tanzania in the east and the 
Congos on the west coast comprises a tech- 
nological enclave bordered by the neutral 
oceans and at the north, the non-techno- 
logical and socio-politically confused tribal 
states of central, sub-Saharan Africa, 

Anglo-Dutch South Africa and Anglo- 
Saxon Rhodesia comprise the industrial 
center of the enclave while Portuguese An- 
gola and Mozambique, with full racial in- 
tegration, are fundamentally agricultural 
and much less dependent on industry. 
Eventually, Portuguese Angola on the At- 
lantic and Mozambique on the Indian Ocean, 
may be joined by overland highway through 
the “Caprivi Strip’—a narrow strip of South 
African territory between Zambia and Bots- 
wana—now linking Angola with Rhodesia. 
An international transcontinental highway 
of this nature could also serve as a political 
line separating pro-Communist African 
states and the anti-Communist nations of 
the south: 

Mozambique's Channel coast is deeply in- 
dented by wide-mouthed bays and harbors 
from Lourenco Marques at the extreme south 
to Cape Delgado in the extreme north. 
Roughly 300 miles south of Cape Delgado and 
opposite Malagasy Analava, where the Chan- 
nel broadens to a width of nearly 400 statute 
miles before opening into the Indian Ocean, 
is the wide Bay of Fernao Veloso with depths 
almost up to the shore line of 500 meters. 
Near the southwestern end of the bay lies 
the relatively narrow and deeply channeled 
entrance to the Bay of Nacala, otherwise 
landlocked. 

Opening into the mouth of Nacala Bay at 
about 14°20’ and proceeding in a generally 
south-southeasterly course through deep 
water (20 fathoms at mean low water at cen- 
ter) flanked by shallows and swamp fringing 
the shoreline to a distance somewhat under 
10 statute miles before reaching the end, 
about 90% of the 3-mile wide bay is us- 
able, deep water with plenty of room for 
maneuvering, especially for warships not ex- 
ceeding 25,000 tons displacement, and for 
submarines. A broad continental arm of sand 
and coral, lightly wooded and with a number 
of small villages on the bay shore, separates 
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the Bay of Nacala from the ocean. The arm 
ranges from four to eight miles in width and 
is 14 miles in length. It is capable of support- 
ing lengthy runways and facilities. 

Porto Amelia, 90 miles north of Nacala, is 
a deep water harbor and anchorage but 
smaller in size than Nacala Bay and without 
the shelter of a semi-enclosed inner bay. 

Whereas Australia’s nominee for naval-air 
base status—Cockburn Sound—is, although 
distantly, backed by the mills and factories 
of Sydney, Melbourne, and Brisbane, as well 
as neighboring Perth, tt would be n 
for military establishments in Mozambique to 
be industrially self-sufficient. At need, re- 
sources available at Simonstown and, per- 
haps, Durban, might be drawn upon, but, 
aside from normal reserves of spare parts each 
base should contain its own repair shops and 
refitting yards as well as the necessary trained 
personnel. Talent native to central Africa is, 
to overestimate it, scarce, and Portugal’s re- 
sources are already committed. 

During the quarter century of the Nuclear 
Age, it has become evident that international 
options are less likely to leap to the extremity 
implied in massive retaliation than to the 
politico-economic field of gamesmanship as 
in the Japanese game of Go-Ban wherein en- 
circlement or a crushing alignment of mass 
power wins the game. More pungently ex- 
pressed by the aphorism, “If you can’t 
lick ‘em, join 'em!” NATO nations may have 
the choice of jointly defending their national 
interests in the world’s oceans or, perhaps 
imminently, face the threat of economic and 
political strangulation through a monopolis- 
tic control of the strategic waterways. 

Insofar as the Indian Ocean is concerned 
the best that now can be achieved by NATO, 
after a decade of indecisiveness, is the use 
of the remaining geography to erect a stra- 
tegic arch between the opposite bastions in 
African Mozambique and Australian Cock- 
burn Sound and so flanking a potential Rus- 
sian line extending from Aden to Malaysia. 
With adequately deployed air and seapower, 
the end product might well be the attain- 
ment of stalemate—another peace guaran- 
teed by a balance of power. 

The nomination of strategic naval-air bases 
at opposite sides of the Indian Ocean is based 
on the assumption that future engagements 
at sea will have small resemblance to those of 
the recent past. There will be no more stately 
lines of battle, no more massings of ponder- 
ous floating airports. Mobility and striking 
power, below, on, and above the surface of 
the oceans and seas will count more than the 
exchange of broadsides or surface-to-surface 
missilery. 


“WRECKREATION” IN OUR 
NATIONAL FORESTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
June 1971 issue of Parks and Recreation 
published an article by Dr. Robert B. Dit- 
ton, director of the scientific advisory 
staff of Wilderness Watch, entitled 
“Wreckreation in Our National Forests— 
We're as Concerned as You Are.” 

In his article Dr. Ditton says that there 
is a need to use our national forests in 
such as way that they benefit all Amer- 
icans and not just some. He feels our 
forests should be made available for 
many complimentary user groups rather 
than one or two. Because many of our 
ecosystems are delicate they can easily 
be upset by too much use. This is not to 
say that the use of our forests should 
be restricted to a few, but rather that 
they should be protected from the danger 
of overuse. 

Dr. Ditton makes a number of points 
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which Congress should take into con- 
sideration in watching over our forests. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that Dr. Ditton’s article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“WRECKREATION” IN OUR NATIONAL FORESTS... 
"WE'RE AS CONCERNED AS You ARE’’* 
(By Robert B. Ditton) 

Recreation is usually considered an un- 
limited opportunity, the economic backbone 
of many states, the frosting on the American 
Dream, and rarely a problem. Yet the impact 
of providing for peoples’ recreation activities 
has left and continues to leave its mark on 
our already beleaguered environment—often 
with the official blessing of the government 
agencies involved. 

First, many recreation resources have been 
acquired by the federal government with lit- 
tle thought as to how they will sustain the 
massive human impact to which they are be- 
ing and will continue to be subjected. 

Second, we find that many federal resource 
development schemes sold on their recreation 
values are in fact ecological disasters. The 
true recreation values of many of our natural 
resources are being misused today in the 
brutal process of project justification. As a 
result, regional grassroots organizations are 
springing into existence to prevent further 
destruction of the environment in the 
name of leisure and recreation. 

It may be difficult to consider recreation as 
a pollutant, because we have been saying all 
along that recreation is the first to suffer 
from water pollution and other environ- 
mental degradations. But the increasing 
numbers of recreators engaged in diversified 
recreation pursuits (many with a high en- 
vironmental impact such as camping, snow- 
mobiling, all-terrain vehicle use, powerboat- 
ing, and trail-bike use), together with many 
of the developments specifically planned for 
their use, are actually furthering the dete- 
rioration of natural resources. 


LOVING OUR NATURAL RESOURCES TO DEATH 


Madison Avenue advertising organizations, 
ecologically-insensitive resource planners, 
communities bent on economic windfalls 
from our public lands, conservation groups 
with narrow self-satisfying objectives, and 
the development-minded public are all ac- 
tively promoting the leisure misuse of our 
natural resources. They are unknowingly en- 
couraging over-use or improper use. In every- 
day language, we are encouraging people to 
love our natural resources to death. This was 
first recognized and reflected in the policy 
of the American Waterworks Association—a 
group of water supply administrators who 
restrict the recreation use of water supply 
reservoirs, regardless of treatment and en- 
forcement levels. They recognize the leisure 
impact on water quality, but do not have the 
means to mitigate the impacts. 

In his 1970 State of the Union message, 
President Nixon proposed new financing 
methods for purchasing open space and park- 
lands “now before they are lost to us.” In 
light of present “pork barrel” management 
of the public domain, the mere allocation of 
more recreation resources, or making those 
lands now in public ownership more accessi- 
ble, is not the answer but often the beginning 
of the problem. Our nation’s 200 million-plus 
population with more leisure on its hands 
is beginning to exert physical pressures on 
our natural resources that are beyond the 
comprehension of many resource planners. 

In the past, federal acquisition has helped 


* This paraphrased quote is a favorite 
bureaucratic response to inquiries raised by 
environmental groups and private individuals 
regarding mismanagement of public lands. 
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to spare many of our natural resources from 
exploitation by private enterprise. But this 
is only part of the story. A number of areas 
have been spared defilement at private hands 
only to endure exploitation by the public re- 
source management agencies to whom they 
have been entrusted. While unanimously 
supporting public acquisition, enyironmen- 
tal protection groups have nevertheless be- 
come disheartened with many of the devel- 
opment and management activities being 
carried out by federal agencies. The U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers has probably re- 
ceived the greatest attention in the past be- 
cause of its impoundment procedures. The 
emerging trend of the National Park Service 
toward mass recreation development has 
been recognized. Court actions have involved 
the Federal Power Commission and the U.S. 
Department of Transportation. The seem- 
ingly always-distant Bureau of Land Man- 
agement is even beginning to come under 
scrutiny. 
TRUST IN FOREST SERVICE IS MISPLACED 


But what of the U.S. Forest Service? Until 
recently, this agency has not received the 
attention accorded the other agencies. 
Through this agency's historic beginnings 
with Gifford Pinchot to its present day use 
of such altruistic images as Smokey Bear, 
the friendly Forest Ranger, and the Lassie 
television program, people have been led 
to believe that the Forest Service is the ulti- 
mate protector of our public lands, woods, 
and waters. But recent experience has shown 
that such thinking is naive and the trust 
misplaced. Because of their inability to pre- 
dict and eliminate the environmental de- 
struction of their holdings, environment pro- 
tection groups have brought several federal 
court actions against the U.S. Forest Service. 

If we are to sustain the magnificence of the 
public domain, federal management of rec- 
reation resources must insure that they 
survive the onslaught of being too accessible 
to humans. The Forest Service misses this 
point altogether and counters with “you are 
trying to lock up our resources for a few 
people.” Rather than locking up our delicate 
resources, they need to be managed in such 
a way that unique ecologies are sustained. 
(The word "preserved" is avoided here be- 
cause of the recognition that unique ecologies 
are naturally dynamic.) Resources can be 
sustained by determining the human carry- 
ing capacity of each natural area. Regulation 
of these human carrying capacity levels can 
be done, hopefully, through a management 
plan that recognizes man’s collective impact 
on our natural resources—or the hard way, 
by restricting the number of users to an area 
and closing it daily when this limit is reached. 
The latter approach is particularly unsatis- 
factory in light of the dramatic increase in 
outdoor recreation predicted for the future. 
But we may have to endure this approach 
because many planners lack the imagination 
and tools to correlate numbers of people with 
the environmental qualities of our natural 
areas. 

In addition to these increasing physical 
impacts, the Forest Service has shown little 
concern for the impact of their develop- 
ment and management decisions on peoples’ 
recreation experiences. Many of these deci- 
sions are gradually reducing the number of 
recreation alternatives that can be pursued. 
Many management and development proce- 
dures have been conveniently tied to the 
wishes of majority interests rather than the 
maintenance of a wide number of user- 
groups, each with predictable recreation ex- 
perience requirements. The results indicate 
that the public domain is being slowly fitted 
solely for those recreation pursuits involving 
the greatest number of people. The impact 
of these majority-focused management deci- 
sions on the recreation experiences of par- 
ticular user-groups, such as wilderness users, 
has not been recognized to date. 
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POPULARITY VERSUS VALUE 


Popularity of an activity should not be 
confused with its value. The fact that several 
federally funded studies indicate that driving 
for pleasure is the number one recreation 
pursuit in the country does not mean that 
we need more roads in our National Forests. 
Many planners, however, rely too heavily on 
these national trends as their development 
barometers. Providing facilities for the most 
popular recreation activities is in itself a 
safe guarantee that they will be used. Even 
more so, it is a crass promotion of these very 
pursuits. With more demand generated, there 
must be further development. Not only is 
much of present recreation development 
closing environmental alternatives but, just 
as importantly, it is narrowing the breadth 
of peoples’ available leisure opportunities. 
Many people are having to conform to the 
recreation developments provided because of 
lack of diversity. The impact of this “leveling 
process” on peoples’ leisure opportunities is 
yet to be fully determined. 

Federal agencies must. interpret recreation 
and their authorized responsibilities for pro- 
viding recreation opportunities for a variety 
of user-groups, e.g., hikers, snowmobilers, 
primitive campers, convenience campers, 
nature enthusiasts, hunters, canoeists, pic- 
nickers, motorboaters, fishermen, etc. These 
user-groups cannot be lumped together in 
the site planning process if resource manage- 
ment agencies expect to provide quality 
recreation experiences for any one group. 
Areas need to be planned for complementary 
user-groups if recreation is indeed to be a 
human outcome of resource use. With the 
United States rapidly becoming a nation of 
congested, frustration-ridden urban centers, 
it is imperative that our recreation resources 
maintain their ability to provide people with 
satisfying recreative experiences. 

The provision of open space and recreation 
lands is not a sufficient goal for the federal 
government. They must insure through user- 
resource planning that 1) a balanced variety 
of human recreation needs are met, and that 
2) environmental degradation of these re- 
sources is minimized if not totally prevented. 

A review of ill-conceived federal recreation 
resource development projects reveals the 
growing role of the U.S. Forest Service in en- 
vironmental destruction: 

While not necessarily thought of as a re- 
servoir builder the Forest Service has warmed 
to the task because “the need for water- 
oriented recreation opportunities is im- 
portant in providing essential benefits to the 
public.” But in providing for the public well- 
being, we should know what is being sacri- 
ficed. In the Shawnee National Forest 
(Illinois) the U.S. Forest Service has de- 
velopment plans which would sacrifice the 
unique ecology of Lusk Creek, a cool, clear 
free-flowing stream which contrasts sharply 
with the many other murky bottomland 
streams found in this locale. Lusk Creek is 
presently used for a number of recreation 
pursuits, mostly of an environmentally com- 
patible low impact nature. With the wide 
variety of recreation lakes in Southern Nli- 
nois, it is incomprehensible why one more 
unique stream and woodland resources need 
be inundated to provide the same recreation 
experience that is now a common commodity. 
The future of Lusk Creek is presently in the 
hands of the Forest Service, but more im- 
portantly, Congressional appropriations. 

In 1968 the U.S. Forest Service seriously 
considered a Disney-inspired resort area in 
the Mineral King Valley in the Sequoia 
National Forest. Planning was carrieed out in 
anticipation of 1.7 million visitors annually. 
To place this in perspective, we should note 
that Yosemite Valley in Yosemite National 
Park receives about 1.7 million visitors an- 
nually—only Yosemite Valley is seven times 
larger. With problems of environment impact 
readily apparent in Yosemite, the Sierra 
Club brought legal action against the pro- 
posed resort deveelopment—and won. Re- 
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cently, however, the Sierra Club's right to 
bring this suit against the Forest Service 
has been challenged by a California Federal 
Court of Appeals decision and the battle 
continues, 

With pressure from a number of national 
conservation organizations, the Sylvania 
Tract in Michigan’s Upper Peninsula was 
acquired in 1965 by the U.S. Forest Service 
because of its wilderness qualities and its 
ability to provide people with a unique ex- 
perience. Today the tract is knowingly 
or unknowingly being developed for high im- 
pact recreation pursuits with little concern 
for the environmental implications of access 
and resulting human impact. Ecologically 
inappropriate and uncontrolled use is being 
encouraged creating further enforcement 
problems. Development is threatening the 
habitat and solitude of a rare but reproduc- 
ing population of bald eagles in Sylvania. 
Even with partial restrictions instituted, re- 
maining use (and management) of snowmo- 
biles and all-terrain vehicles threatens to 
negate all previous conservation efforts in 
behalf of the vanishing bald eagle in the 
north country. Timber is being cut on the 
tract by the Kimberly Clark Corporation of 
Neenah, Wisconsin—further detracting from 
the quality of the wilderness experience. 
The uniqueness of Sylvania is being de- 
stroyed by the very thing it is capable of 
providing—recreation opportunities. It is 
being destroyed by the access roads that not 
only have led to the silting of boglands, but 
also make it overly accessible. Sylvania’s 
destruction is entangled with the political 
process which places high priority on deyel- 
opment for the public and low priority on 
wilderness. 

It is not enough to merely consider the 
recreation resource planning activities car- 
ried out singularly by the U.S. Forest Service. 
There are a number of other federal agen- 
cies who seek to sell their public works 
projects to the great silent majority on their 
incidental ability to satisfy leisure needs: 

Federal roadbuilding efforts have recently 
sought to bring people to unique areas with 
little realization of the ecological dangers 
accompanying the roadbuilding process. 
Roads have a way of reducing uniqueness 
rapidly—you have seen a hundred examples 
of roads which swallow up the views you were 
supposed to see. The Department of Trans- 
portation is cooperating with the U.S. Forest 
Service in the construction of the Ellis Loop 
Road that will render the Sandia Crest Rec- 
reation Area in the Cibola National Forest 
(New Mexico) more accessible. The present 
low-standard road to the Crest follows a less 
objectionable path than the proposed road 
and also serves as a buffer against over-use 
of the area. If the proposed road is construct- 
ed, recreation use of the Crest will certainly 
increase and it is highly likely that more 
roads will be needed. Secretary of Transpor- 
tation John Volpe justifies the construction 
of this super-blackway through the north- 
ern Sandias with simplistic wisdom: “In the 
early 1960s the President’s Advisory Council 
on Recreation conducted an intensive na- 
tionwide study of recreation activities of the 
American public. This study revealed that 
“driving for pleaure is the nation’s most im- 
portant outdoor activity.” If the road is to 
be built, it will be done over the documented 
objections of a mumber of conservation 
groups. 

In 1986 the Secretary of Agriculture dedi- 
cated 3,800 acres of virgin forest in Western 
North Carolina to the memory of Joyce Kil- 
mer, author of the well-remembered poem 
“Trees.” The area was “to be preserved in its 
natural state and to include only the simplest 
recreation facilities.” But today this forever- 
wild designation is threatened by the bull- 
dozer and bureaucratic doubletalk. Working 
with the U.S. Department of Transportation, 
the Forest Service has proposed the construc- 
tion of a scenic highway through the Joyce 
Kilmer Memorial Forest. Originally the high- 
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way route was scheduled to run south of the 
Memorial Forest; but many of the local con- 
stituency want the road to cross the high 
peaks in the northern part of the Forest 
because of the extra-scenic view and the 
promise of added tourist dollars. The proposed 
intrusion involves more than unsightly road 
cuts, turbid waters, and the destruction of 
a virgin forest; it violates a 1936 commitment 
to all Americans to maintain this tract in its 
natural state amid development and urban- 
ization pressures whatever they may be. Prob- 
ably an easy commitment to make in the 
thirties; it. is seen today as a landmark de- 
cision in the wilderness-short eastern United 
States. If the commitment is broken, the 
future security of many of our other recrea- 
tion resources, however designated, is un- 
certain, 

Even the U.S. Nayy’s proposed Project 
Sanguine is being billed by its leading Con- 
gressional proponent as potentially one of the 
greatest tourism -and recreation attractions 
in the country. What is Project Sanguine? 
The project is described by the Navy as an 
ultra low-frequency antenna buried six feet 
underground to transmit one-way messages 
to Polaris submarines at sea. The antenna 
will underlie the northernmost 21,000 square 
miles. of Wisconsin, a 26-county area. Once 
again, the U.S. Forest Service is involved; 
this time with the U.S. Navy. The project, 
if completed, would require that 30-foot 
Swaths be cut in a grid pattern every two- 
to-six miles throughout the Chequamegon 
National Forest (Wisconsin). Aside from 
Sanguine’s not-too-apparent tourism value, 
planning authorities are quick to point out 
that the project will conveniently create 
snowmobile trails and more deer browse. 
Concurrently, environmental studies con- 
ducted by the Hazelton Laboratories of Falls 
Church, Virginia, have demonstrated sub- 
stantial environmental impact at power 
levels far below what the proposed 1.5 mil- 
lion dollar project will ultimately require. To 
date, the Forest Service has demonstrated 
little public response to these environmental 
study findings. Aside from the development 
damage involved, can we expect our National 
Parks and Forests to be openly vulnerable 
to defense hardware testing and military for- 
tifications in the future? Sanguine’s disposi- 
tion will give us a clue to the answer in so 
far as the U.S. Forest Service is concerned. 


RECREATION PLANNING CLOSELY TIED TO 
ECONOMICS 


Why does much recreational resource de- 
velopment continue to be ecologically dys- 
functional?. Why? It appears that an answer 
lies in the fact that much federal recrea- 
tion planning is more closely tied to eco- 
nomics than ecology. Ecological disasters be- 
gin with the nationwide trends projected for 
leisure activity. Improperly so, these na- 
tional participation projections guide the ex- 
tent and type of development at local devel- 
opment projects. Regardless of delicate or 
atypical natural conditions, a site’s develop- 
ment plan is usually geared to meet these 
projections and then justified on the basis 
of their attendant economic benefits to the 
immediate region. With economic justifica- 
tion a prerequisite, recreation resource plan- 
ners must play the “numbers game”... even 
if the “numbers game” disregards good eco- 
logical savvy. Maximum recreation resource 
development is much easier to justify eco- 
nomically than optimum development be- 
cause the value of sustaining a resource in 
high quality condition is difficult to express 
in dollars and cents. 

This dysfunctional planning process has 
a number of inherent weaknesses: 1) Con- 
cepts of human ecology are generally ignored; 
2) There is usually more concern with bring- 
ing large numbers of people to an “attrac- 
tion” than there is in sustaining its en- 
vironmental quality; 3) Little consideration 
is given to such nonproduction oriented in- 
tangibles as aesthetics; and 4) There is fail- 
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ure to conceptualize all the factors involved 
in environmental quality and the related 
quality of human life. 

Management plans are needed that will 
keep open recreation alternatives for the 
future, and that will insure a sustained yield 
of high quality indigenous recreation. Work- 
ing counter to this goal, however, are the 
economic incentives encouraging increased 
development which return 25 percent to all 
National Forest production (including rec- 
reation) receipts to local county govern- 
ment. Many resource economists, therefore, 
support a system whereby local government 
units are compensated for losses in their tax 
base due to government purchase of recrea- 
tion lands with in-lieu-of-tax payments for 
an agreed upon number of years. Without 
such legislation, recreation resource plan- 
ning, based entirely on economic impact, 
will continue with critical repercussions for 
our National Forests. The singular planning 
concept of economic impact or a “local-get- 
rich-quick” philosophy stands to be rejected 
by federal agencies. They must begin to be- 
lieve that a good ecological decision will, in 
the long pull, be good economics. A- typical 
example of such thinking already employed 
by the U. S. Forest Service is the decision to 
employ sustained yield production rather 
than the uncontrolled clearcutting of yester- 
year. 

MORTAL MEN ARE PREOCCUPIED WITH PRESENT 


Why can’t the Forest Service perceive the 
potential environmental degradation that 
may result from their plans and actions? 
Such agencies are staffed by mortal men who, 
along with most other Americans, are pre- 
occupied with the present. Concerns for the 
quality of tomorrow are not only difficult 
to express, but difficult to put into practice 
in today’s government maze that places high- 
priority on project justification in short-term 
economics. “Planning for today” is also en- 
couraged by the irrational pressures of many 
“conservationists” with narrow objectives 
who argue for maximum development as a 
means of “making areas public.” While these 
“conservationists” are familiar with con- 
cepts of ecology and use them freely when 
concerned with water and air pollution, they 
generally ignore this man-environment con- 
cept in dealing with recreation planning. In 
catalytic fashion they play into the hands 
of resource planners who are more concerned 
with the politics of placating local interests 
than the maintenance of unique ecosystems. 

All federal agencies involved in recreation 
planning and development have a clear re- 
sponsibility to predict and be sensitive to 
the environmental consequences they may 
initiate. To wait for resource deterioration 
to begin before taking remedial action to 
restrict or modify use pressures is no longer 
acceptable. Many of the over 200 university 
departments specializing in recreation are 
preparing professionals capable of this pre- 
diction responsibility. Yet their graduates 
are still excluded from employment by the 
U.S. Forest Service. A new set of employment 
qualifications for recreation resource plan- 
ning positions (Series GS-023) has been de- 
veloped by the U.S. Civil Service Commission. 
But these are only qualification standards. 
‘There are as yet no assurance that recreation 
graduates will be employed along with for- 
esters and landscape architects to deal com- 
prehensively with the ecological complexities 
of recreation planning. 

The American people must also become 
more sensitive to the intricacies of environ- 
mental quality management if the environ- 
mental 70s is to be more than a decade. We 
need to respond to more than the popular 
and easily visualized environmental degrada- 
tions depicted by the media if we are to ex- 
pect recreation resource planners to do so. 
With increasing population, more abundant 
leisure, and subsequent user-resource pres- 
sures, the public as well as their congres- 
sional representatives must begin to recog- 
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nize that recreation resource development 
(when over-developmental or when incom- 
patible recreation pursuits are promoted) 
can be as great an exploiter of the environ- 
ment as industries that dump their wastes 
into our nation’s rivers. Just as industry 
needs to be curbed, so too must the U.S. 
Forest Service lose its taste for pork and be- 
gin to recognize and respect the long-term 
public interest, 

In doing so, they will genuinely demon- 
strate that “they are as concerned as we 
are.” 


THE HELLS CANYON-SNAKE 
NATIONAL RIVER 


Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, the 
Sport Fishing Institute has as its motto 
on its regular SFI bulletin, the words: 
“The Quality of Fishing Reflects the 
Quality of Living.” 

It is therefore notable that such a 
motto is followed in the November-De- 
cember 1971 issue with the words, “Hells 
Canyon-Snake National River—the Sport 
Fishing Institute—SFI—whole-hearted- 
ly supports the Packwood bill.” 

Inasmuch as the above quoted article 
from SFI bulletin discusses one impor- 
tant aspect of the Hells Canyon-Snake 
National River bill—the protection of the 
important Salmon River—I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the SFI Bulletin, Nov.-Dec., 1971] 

HELLS CANYON-SNAKE NATIONAL RIVER 

The backbone of the remaining Columbia 
River basin anadromous fish resource, par- 
ticularly chinook salmon and steelhead trout, 
consists of the spawners that ascend the 
Middle Snake River to seek out its several 
major tributary rivers. The most important 
of the latter unquestionably is the Salmon 
River, which embraces the ancestral spawn- 
ing grounds for nearly one-third of the Co- 
lumbia basin’s remnant chinooks and steel- 
heads. Obviously, any threat to the integrity 
or accessibility of that vital river threatens 
also to break the back of the Columbia basin's 
irreplaceable and priceless anadromous fish- 
erles. ... 

Several destructive proposals for develop- 
ment of the Middle Snake River and/or its 
important tributaries have arisen in recent 
years. Fortunately, these have all been 
blocked or denied for one reason or another. 
For example, the Washington Public Power 
Supply System (WPPSS) proposed construc- 
tion of the very high Nez Perce Dam on the 
Middle Snake, immediately below the con- 
fluence of the Salmon and Snake rivers. That 
enormous block of concrete would not only 
have prevented successful passage of anadro- 
mous fish; it would have also caused direct 
obliteration of spawning grounds as a result 
of inundation by impounded waters. The Nez 
Perce proposal was opposed by the Corps of 
Engineers, on the grounds of irreparable 
damage to the fisheries, as well as by con- 
servationists. It was also opposed by Pacific 
Northwest Power Company (PNP), a consor- 
tium of power companies seeking to build 
alternative hydropower facilities. 

The latter proposed to construct the High 
Mountain Sheep Dam, to be located on the 
Middle Snake River a short distance up- 
stream from the mouth of the Salmon River. 
Ostensibly, this would “save” the vital Sal- 
mon River. There was however, a dangerous 
“sleeper” in the High Mountain Sheep project 
in the substance of the supplementary Lower 
Canyon Dam on the Salmon River. Although 
PNP insisted privately to conservationists 
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that it did not intend to build Lower Can- 
yon, its inclusion as part of their proposal 
to the Federal Power Commission (FPC) for 
the High Mountain Sheep Dam was vitally 
important in presenting a favorable cost- 
benefit ratio. The design called for diversion 
of water from Lower Canyon by tunnel to add 
to the hydraulic “head” of water behind the 
High Mountain Sheep Dam. 

Conservationists were not fooled by the 
pious protestations of PNP that, once granted 
a license, they would not touch the Salmon 
River. Neither were they persuaded by lavish 
entertainment and skilled “lobbying” to les- 
sen their distrust and weaken their opposi- 
tion. In 1967 the Supreme Court overturned 
a 1964 decision by the FPC granting a license 
to PNP for the High Mountain Sheep project. 

Now comes a recommendation by an FPC 
Examiner (in late February, 1971) that a 
license be granted to allow construction 
(jointly by former antagonists WPPSS and 
PNP) of the controversial 1,640-megawatt 
Pleasant Valley-Mountain Sheep hydroelec- 
tric power plant on the Middle Snake River, 
on the Idaho-Oregon border, & short dis- 
tance upstream from the mouth of the Sal- 
mon River. FPC examiner William C. Levy's 
recommendation would delay construction of 
the project until September 11, 1975. This 
would permit the Agriculture and Interior 
Departments time to consider designation 
of the Middle Snake, the portion affected by 
the project, as a scenic river, thereby bar- 
ring construction permanently. 

About a month after the FPC examiner 
made his recommendation (April, 1971), 
Oregon Senator Robert Packwood urged top 
Administration officials to. initiate imme- 
diate studies of the Snake River so that it 
could be designated a “wild river” (and pre- 
clude the construction of additional dams). 
The Snake already has been designated to 
be studied as part of the “Wild Rivers” sys- 
tem. However, no such study has been started. 
To force the issue, Packwood has introduced 
the “Hells Canyon-Snake National River” 
bill (S. 717) which would prohibit develop- 
ment of additional dams on a 120-mile stretch 
of the Snake River in Oregon, Washington, 
and Idaho. The area extends from a south- 
ernmost point near Homestead, Oregon, along 
the Oregon-Idaho border, to a northernmost 
point near Asotin, Washington. 

As a result of Senator Packwood’s laudable 
efforts. public hearings have been held on 
his bill (S. 717) to establish the Hells Can- 
yon-Snake National River, cosponsored by a 
significant fraction of the whole U.S. Senate. 
Along with most other leading national con- 
servation groups, the Sport Fishing Institute 
(SFI) wholeheartedly supports the Packwood 
bill. Some earlier reservations held by SFI, 
to the effect that S. 717 afforded scant pro- 
tection to the important Salmon River, are 
now substantially resolved. It now seems 
clear that passage of S. 717 would effectively 
preclude development of that key tributary. 
Thus, the Packwood bill should serve to help 
maintain both the accessibility and integrity 
of the Salmon River's ancestral spawning 
grounds that are so vital to continued main- 
tenance in the Columbia basin of viable 
stocks of chinook salmon and steelhead 
trout. 


Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, 
S. 717 was cosponsored by over 20 Sena- 
tors, and in September almost 3 full 
days of hearings were held on this im- 
portant conservation measure. At the 
conclusion of those hearings in Washing- 
ton, Chairman Brsie indicated that he 
had been approached as to the possibil- 
ity of field hearings on this bill. It is my 
hope that the committee will be able to 
schedule field hearings sometime next 
year. It is a great distance to Washing- 
ton, D.C., from the Far West, causing 
one to expend much in both time and 
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money. Many witnesses felt the cost was 
too much for them to bear as indi- 
viduals. It is commendable that Senator 
Brsie has expressed his desire to accom- 
modate those citizens who could not 
make the trip to Washington; and I hope 
the committee’s schedule will make such 
field hearings possible. 


THE STATES CAN HELP ENFORCE 
THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it has 
been argued that the United States 
should not be a party to the Genocide 
Convention because it might undermine 
our Federal system of government. Ar- 
ticle V obligates signatory nations to en- 
act legislation to provide for the pun- 
ishment of persons found guilty of geno- 
cide. It is said by some that since this 
legislation would be enacted by Con- 
gress, it would take power traditionally 
reserved to the States away from them. 
Is this necessarily the case? 

The Supplementary Convention on the 
Abolition of Slavery is in some respects 
similar to the Genocide Convention and 
provides a helpful precendent. The first 
six articles of the Supplementary Slav- 
ery Convention, which was approved by 
the Senate on November 2, 1967, by a 
vote of 77 to 0, list a number of prac- 
tices which the contracting parties agree 
to prohibit by appropriate legislation. 

The United States has fulfilled this 
obligation under this treaty. Some of 
the necessary legislation was enacted by 
Congress in the Slave Trade Prohibition 
Act. But some of the legislation was en- 
acted by the several States. For exam- 
ple, article II of the Supplementary 
Slavery Conyention deals with the area 
of marriage; an area that has been the 
sole jurisdiction of the States. The Con- 
gress did not regard this article as re- 
quiring Federal legislation and did not 
attempt to infringe on the States’ juris- 
diction. The laws of the States help to 
enforce the Supplementary Slavery 
Convention. 

The same thing can be true of the 
Genocide Convention. The laws of the 
several States can help enforce this con- 
vention. It is possible for the Congress, 
in enacting legislation in this area, to 
acknowledge a concurrent jurisdiction 
among the Federal Government and 
States. This has happened before with 
the Supplementary Slavery Convention 
and it can happen again with the Geno- 
cide Convention. This treaty does not 
require that power be taken from the 
States in order to enforce it. 

Mr. President, the Senate should rati- 
fy the Genocide Convention without fur- 
ther delay. 


CRIME IS CAUSED BY CRIMINALS 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, the edi- 
tor of the Wyoming State Tribune, Jim 
Flinchum, in an editorial on Novem- 
ber 8, emphasized what I feel is the foun- 
dation of the entire argument that has 
raged in the Congress in recent years 
over firearms, and that is, that crime is 
caused by criminals. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Flinchum’s editorial, “The False Issue 
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of Handguns,” be printed in the Recorp 
along with an article in this week’s Na- 
tional Observer, entitled, “Crime Is 
Caused by Criminals.” 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ial and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE FALSE ISSUE oF HANDGUNS 


Another move is underway in Congress to 
make handguns illegal. There are innumer- 
able things wrong with this proposal. 

One is that making it against the law to 
own pistols would not deprive criminals of 
such weapons, In a shooting case that hap- 
pened in our own community a month ago, 
which involved the wounding of a police of- 
ficer, possession of a firearm by the individual 
who committed this crime was in the nature 
of a low priority offense. 

First, he had been jailed in another state 
for another alleged crime, second he had es- 
caped jail, third, he allegedly had stolen one 
car to make his way here, third he was in 
possession of a firearm after the commission 
of a felony, and subsequently in fleeing he 
committed at least four other potential 
crimes, stealing a car, driving the stolen car 
across a state line, again carrying a pistol 
across @ state line and finally being armed 
while in the commission of a felony. 

Most of these are federal firearms regula- 
tions violations. But that is of no moment— 
the mere possession of a handgun was minor 
as compared with the other possible 
violations. 

Sen. Philip Hart, D., Mich., one of the Sen- 
ate’s biggest liberals, has introduced a bill 
to not just register handguns, but to con- 
fiscate them, Hart's measure proposes that 
the government buy up all of the 25 million 
handguns estimated in the hands of private 
owners in this country today, which would 
cost at least a half-billion dollars, perhaps 
more. 

Besides requiring a huge outlay of funds, 
however, such a confiscation program does 
not insure that all of the handguns in this 
country would be turned in, and there would 
be no way short of a massive effort on the 
part of the government to ferret out these 
weapons, which would create a police state 
atmosphere in America, 

Despite all its efforts, the government never 
was able to make liquor disappear during 
prohibition; if anything, production of whis- 
key and other kinds of booze actually in- 
creased during prohibition because traffick- 
ing in it became a profitable business, The 
same has taken place with narcotics. But 
firearms intrinsically are not stigmatic items 
as is the case with heroin, marijuana and 
other forms of dope; there are too many peo- 
ple who own handguns for one reason or an- 
other, primarily home protection. 

The argument is advanced that handguns 
are responsible for an overwhelming major- 
ity of the murders committed in this country, 
but again the counter-argument can be made 
that it is people who commit murders, not 
the weapon, which after all is an inert thing 
subject only to man’s usage. 

But those who may find themselves in a 
perilous situation or otherwise undefended 
against possible assault or incursions by 
prowlers, particularly elderly persons, rely on 
presence of a pistol for personal safety, and 
even for reassurance of protection if nothing 
else. 

A local man who is 75 and who lives alone 
in a house recently remarked that because of 
his age and physical condition, the .45-caliber 
revolver he owns is his only protection against 
a prowler at night. He has never had to use 
this weapon, but at least it is there, and he 
knows that if all else failed him, he might 
be able to defend himself in his house where 
he lives all alone, against attack. 

But what about persons such as Felix Toro, 
the 35-year-old grocer in New York who was 
the subject of an editorial in this same space 
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a few days ago. In a year’s time Toro has been 
forced to protect his store against robbers 
on repeated occasions in doing so he has had 
to kill three stickup men, and wound four. 
Toro keeps a .38 caliber revolver handy to 
protect his store against bandits in a rob- 
bery-prone neighborhood. He does not have 
time to call the police who might not arrive 
in time anyway. And he cannot afford to be 
robbed out of business. 

But the real problem at issue here is not 
ownership of handguns, or possession of fire- 
arms at all, but criminal intent. It is only 
when we bring about a different moral cli- 
mate in America that we shall see a decline in 
crime, not by depriving people of firearms. 


[From the National Observer, Nov. 20, 1971] 
Crime Is CAUSED BY CRIMINALS 


(By Prof. Fred E. Inbau and Frank G. 
Carrington) 


The authors of this article, law Professor 
Fred E. Inbau of Northwestern University 
and Frank G. Carrington, are with the Amer- 
icans for Effective Law Enforcement, Inc., of 
Chicago. The article is reprinted from the 
Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science with permission. 

The problem propounded by the topic of 
how to mount an effective crackdown on 
crime can be brought into perspective by 
considering two phenomena of the decade 
1960 through 1969. They are: (a) during that 
10-year period, safeguards for the criminal 
accused and permissiveness toward lawless, 
violent acts reach heights in the United 
States such as no other nation has ever wit- 
nessed; and (b) in the same span of time 
while our population increased by 13 per 
cent, serious crimes increased by 148 per 
cent. The two are not coincidental. In any 
society, the incidence of lawlessness is di- 
rectly related to the number of criminally 
inclined individuals who are at Hberty to 
prey upon others, and it is precisely the per- 
missiveness shown toward criminals in this 
country which has resulted in their being 
free to practice their depredations to an un- 
precedented extent. 

Crime is caused by criminals; the fact is 
as simple as that. When a strong-arm robber 
slugs his victim in order to relieve him of his 
watch and wallet, he has committed a crime. 
No amount of elaboration on the question of 
whether or not the assailant came from an 
environment of poverty or a broken home 
makes the robbery itself any the less a crime. 
Likewise, when a youthful demonstrator, in- 
tolerant of this country’s pace in solving its 
social problems, throws a rock that strikes a 
policeman on the head, an aggravated assault 
has been committed. Apologists for criminal 
behavior may wring their hands as much as 
they like about the robber “striking out at a 
society which has brutalized him” or the 
demonstrator “merely expressing his idealis- 
tic young concern”; the fact remains that 
both are criminals. 

The answer, then, to the question of how 
to mount an effective crackdown on crime 
lies basically in first recognizing that crime 
is committed by criminals, and second, in 
getting as many criminals as possible out 
of circulation so that they are no longer free 
to victimize the law-abiding. 

This position is called the “hard line” 
on crime. It is not fashionable among cer- 
tain liberal social scientists, who have been 
characterized by Attorney General Mitchell 
as being able to “. . . explain the motivations 
of the criminal, but who can do little to pro- 
tect the innocent against the mugger or 
armed robber.” To these individuals, the 
“hard-line” is “simplistic,” or “lacking in 
compassion." We suggest that neither of these 
appellations is valid, and that, instead, he 
may be better described as one who takes a 
realistic position with regard to the crime 
problem. 

It is quite true that there is nothing par- 
ticularly compassionate toward a law violator 
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in advocating that he be locked up; yet it 
would seem that the worthy object of com- 
passion would be the victim rather than the 
assailant, the oppressed rather than the op- 
pressor. If a 75-year-old woman on & ghetto 
street is knocked to the pavement because 
she has the temerity to struggle with a 
husky 18-year-old purse-snatcher—the result 
being a broken hip which, at her age, may 
never mend—the most elementary concepts 
of fairness would seem to dictate that the 
victimized woman is more deserving of our 
sympathy than her attacker. 

When liberality dictates that the lawless 
remain free to victimize others, it is clearly 
misplaced. This, in short, is the hard-line 
position that we believe to be both realistic 
and valid; it favors consideration for the 
victims of crime and for public safety above 
that for the offender himself. 


THE HARD-LINE APPROACH 


Let us consider, then, the hard-line ap- 
proach to the problem of crime in light of 
our stated aim of suggesting how to mount 
an effective crackdown on the criminal. First, 
we shall sketch the dimensions of the crime 
picture in this country with special emphasis 
on the truly intolerable extent to which 
crime victimizes the poor. Next we will glance 
briefly at public opinion about crime—the 
line the law-abiding majority of our citizens 
want taken. We then turn to the specifics— 
why we are not safe from the criminal and, 
more importantly, what can be done about it. 

Before proceeding to this analysis, however 
one point must be made. Just because we 
favor a hard-line approach, it does not mean 
that we are insensitive either to the factors 
in our society which breed criminals or to 
the tremendous importance of the rehabilita- 
tion of those who have been convicted and 
are amendable to rehabilitation. The breed- 
ing factors of crime—environmental, heredi- 
tary, educational, social, and economic— 


are, of course, elements which go into the 


making of a criminal. Anyone who is serious- 
ly concerned with the over-all problem, be 
he a hard-liner or not, must recognize the 
importance of these breeding factors, and he 
must also subscribe to the view that once 
a person has committed a crime every feasible 
effort should be made to rehabilitate him. 
But there is nothing incompatible between 
an acceptance of those two positions and a 
recognition of the need to make our society 
reasonably free from criminal harm—espe- 
cially between now and the time when we 
are able to make effective progress toward 
those two general objectives. Moreover, we 
must not lose sight of the fact that even if 
we should develop effective rehabilitation 
procedures, we will still have a serious crime 
problem unless we recogriize the need for ef- 
fective criminal sanctions .. .. 

The right to be safe from criminal harm— 
particularly among the poor and the racial 
minorities—has become an illusion. They 
are the ones who are most often the victims 
of crimes of violence—murder, rape, robbery, 
and aggravated assault. These crimes have 
increased 130 per cent during the past dec- 
ade, and the upward trend continues un- 
diminished. 

Professor Herbert L. Packer of Stanford 
University reported in 1970 that street crime 
victimizes ghetto dwellers at least 100 times 
more than it afflicts the affluent citizens who 
live in the suburbs. A recent story, “Black 
Crime Preys on Black Victims,” released by 
the Associated Press, described the problem: 

Between 70 and 80 per cent of major big 
city crime is harbored in Negro or predomi- 
nantly Negro precincts. Little is visited upon 
whites. On police maps, the colored pins 
fiock gregariously in ghetto neighborhoods 
detailing the rapes and robberies. 

The undeniable fact is that the poor pay 
for crime in a most usurious way... 

More dramatic than statistics on crime is 
the manner in which the lives of all of us, 
particularly the poor and members of minor- 
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ity groups, have had to be adjusted because 
of the ever-present threat of violent crime. 
In most of our cities, the law-abiding citi- 
zens have had to surrender possession of the 
streets after dark to the robber and those 
who may even bludgeon someone out of sheer 
delight. Many persons are literally afraid to 
leave the sanctuary of their homes for fear 
that they will fall victim to some form of 
violent attack; and for those who must be 
out on the streets, protective measures, un- 
heard of ten years ago, are being used. Taxi- 
cab drivers, for example, no longer favor 
their passengers with opinions because the 
customer cannot hear the driver through the 
two-inch thickness of bulletproof glass which 
separates the front and rear seats of most 
taxicabs today. Bus riders must prepare 
themselves with the exact amount of their 
fares because, nowadays, bus drivers do not 
carry change in order to discourage robberies. 
In short, we have been forced to accommo- 
date our lives to the specter of criminal 
terror. 

Although the human misery and the physi- 
cal and mental suffering inflicted upon the 
victims of crime are the most hideous aspects 
of the picture, the devastating economic 
impact of crime, upon victim and nonvictim 
alike, must also be considered. The total an- 
nual price tag for all forms of lawlessness in 
the country has been estimated to exceed 51 
billion dollars. It takes very little imagina- 
tion to conceive of what could be done with 
that kind of money toward alleviating some 
of the social ills that beset this country... 

Why is our crime picture as horrendous 
as it is, despite overwhelming public opinion 
against lawlessness? The answer lies in the 
fact that in many—far too many—cases, the 
law-enforcement processes in this country 
have broken down, with the result that 
more and more criminals are free to prey 
upon the law-abiding. This breakdown is 
threefold, and stems from: 

1. Failure to apprehend criminals 

2. Failure to convict criminals 

3. Failure to incarcerate criminals 

When we analyze each of these failures, 
it becomes apparent why we are not safe 
and why a hard line is needed. 

The deficiency of failure to apprehend in 
our criminal justice system is related to the 
law-enforcement function, but this in no 
wise means that it is the fault of our police 
departments. By and large, the caliber of 
law enforcement, man for man, has never 
been higher than it is today; yet, more and 
more often the police find themselves at a 
tremendous disadvantage in their efforts to 
apprehend criminals. One reason for this 
is the shortage of policemen, particularly in 
the core cities where they are needed most. 


THE THIN BLUE LINE 


Few major cities have enough men to do 
the job, and recruitment is difficult. With 
crime rising to unprecedented heights, the 
police line has never been stretched thinner. 
In addition, and all too often, the already 
meager police strength in certain cities is 
being diverted away from the proper police 
function—the apprehension of criminals— 
to peace-keeping duties at demonstrations, 
sit-ins, and sundry other “protest” activities. 
It is axiomatic that a police officer “baby- 
sitting” at a rally of one sort or another is 
unavailable to watch for the burglar and the 
robber and perhaps thus, by the very visibil- 
ity of his presence, deter the commission of 
crime. 

Another reason for underpolicing in some 
areas of large cities is the understandable 
reluctance of police officers to subject them- 
selves to the risk of assassination while on 
patrol. As this article was being written, four 
police officers in New York City were shot, 
two of them dying as a result, simply be- 
cause they were policemen, although in the 
minds of the assassins they were, of course, 
“Fascist pigs.” 

All police officers accept the risk of being 
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killed in the prevention of serious crime and 
in the course of apprehending criminals, 
but it is asking too much of them to incur 
the increasing risk of an assassin’s bullet. 

Police are also becoming more reluctant to 
make arrests at the scene of a crime or dis- 
turbance out of fear that they will perhaps 
attract a crowd and touch off a riot, or for 
fear that an arrest of certain individuals or 
groups of individuals will result in allega- 
tions of “police brutality” or other false 
charges. 

Court-imposed restrictions of an unreal- 
istic nature—which in our opinion were not 
constitutionally or practically required— 
serve to further inhibit the conscientious 
police officer: for instance, the Miranda rule 
requiring a litany of advice about legal rights 
before the interrogation of an apprehended 
suspect can be conducted. 

Even if a criminal is arrested, the likelihood 
is great that he will not be convicted. Ac- 
cording to Senator John L. McClellan of 
Arkansas, in recent years verdicts of not 
guilty in robbery cases have increased 23 per 
cent, and in burglary cases 53 per cent. The 
hedge of procedural safeguards which the 
Warren Court erected around the person ac- 
cused of a criminal offense and the efforts of 
the judiciary to “police the police’ have 
created such a maze of technical require- 
ments for police conduct that, in case after 
case, Obviously guilty persons must be freed 
because an officer neglected to act with the 
propriety demanded by the Court. Senator 
McClellan has characterized this situation as 
one in which the Court’s rulings have threat- 
ened “to alter the nature of the criminal trial 
from a test of the defendant's guilt or in- 
nocence to an inquiry into the propriety of 
the policeman’s conduct.” 

At the core of the barrier which has been 
erected between the factual guilt of a person 
and the legal proof of guilt is the so-called 
“exclusionary rule.” This rule, which was 
made a part of the jurisprudence of this na- 
tion by a Supreme Court in 1961, holds that 
no evidence, regardless of how relevant or 
probative it may be, can be used against a 
defendant if it was improperly obtained. For 
instance, if a dope pusher has been found in 
possession of narcotics but the search of his 
person, automobile, or room which revealed 
the narcotics is held to have been illegal for 
any reason, the narcotics cannot be used as 
evidence against him. Thus, the upshot of 
the exclusionary rule is that the question of 
actual guilt or innocence is completely dis- 
regarded; if the policeman has blundered in 
the slightest, the guilty party must be 
released—returned to society, free to con- 
tinue his career of crime. The same is true 
of a defendant whose confession is rejected 
because the police interrogator failed to tell 
him that he had a right to remain silent, that 
whatever he says can be held against him, 
that he is entitled to have a lawyer present, 
and that if he could not afford a lawyer one 
would be provided free. Compounding the 
handicap is the fact that once a lawyer comes 
on the scene the standard advice is to tell the 
client to keep his mouth shut. 


THE WRONG REMEDY 


If all police work consisted of wilful or 
wanton disregard for the legal rights of 
criminal suspects, the exclusionary rule might 
have some validity; but even then, the way 
to keep the police in line is by direct action 
against them, and not through the route of 
setting the criminal free in order to teach 
the police a lesson. The exclusionary rule 
works to return the criminal to the street, 
with an absolute and total disregard for the 
rights of those whom the newly released 
criminal may decide to victimize next... . 

On one recent day in Chicago—identified 
in a local newspaper editorial as a red-letter 
for convicted criminais—the following events 
occurred: 

A 16-year-old killer of another teenager 
was found guilty of murder. He was placed 
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on probation for five years because it was his 
“first offense.” 

A 17-year-old pleaded guilty to setting 
fire to a police car, striking a policeman, 
throwing rocks and bottles at policemen, and 
grabbing a policeman’s gun while resisting 
arrest. He, too, received probation. This was 
his “first offense.” 

Three Black Panthers pleaded guilty to 
buying machine guns and hand grenades for 
the party’s arsenal. Each one was given three 
years’ probation, eyen though two of them 
had been fugitives and one had been con- 
victed of assault and battery growing out of 
the shooting of a policeman. 

These cases are illustrative of one of the 
reasons why the streets are no longer safe. 

Contrary to the general belief that, since 
crime and population have both increased 
considerably within the past ten years, Our 
state and Federal penitentiaries must be 
bulging with inmates, the number of prison 
inmates is just about the same, if not slightly 
less than it was in 1960. Twenty-nine states 
have experienced a decrease in prison inmate 
population as of March 1971. Consider the 
situation in three of our largest states. In 
New York, the prison population in 1960 was 
17,207; last March it was 14,554—down 2,653. 
In Pennsylvania there were, 7,802 prison in- 
mates in 1960; in March 1971, there were 
6,422—down 1,380. In Illinois, 9,064 in 1960; 
7,206 in March 1971—a decrease of 1,858. 

The Federal inmate population decreased 
by 3,699 during the period 1960-1967, the 
latest year for which officially released figures 
are available. 

Thus we see one of the most logical rea- 
sons for rampant crime: Even after they have 
been convicted, criminals are returned to the 
streets because some judges simply will not 
incarcerate them, no matter how vicious or 
depraved their crime. 

The answer to what can be done lies, in 
our opinion, in a massive outpouring of ac- 
tive citizen concern and inyolvement. The 
attitude of the law-abiding majority (and 
again we stress the fact that this majority 
crosses all lines of color and class) is definite- 
ly hard-line, but it must be translated into 
action. When that is done, the crime picture 
in the United States will improve. 


PROTECTING THE POLICE 


1. In the area of failure to apprehend crim- 
inals, there must be massive citizen sup- 
port for the policeman when he is doing his 
job properly. This will create a climate under 
which police recruiting will be enhanced and 
officers will not hesitate to do their job for 
fear of civil suits by vocal pressure groups 
such as the American Civil Liberties Union 
and other “police watcher” organizations. A 
strong public sentiment against civilian re- 
view boards, and demonstrable public outrage 
against attacks on the police—as opposed to 
grumbling in country club locker rooms and 
at cocktail parties—would do more toward 
overcoming the problems of shortages of po- 
licemen and “‘underpolicing” than any other 
single thing. 

2. In the area of failure to convict crim- 
inals, public outcry and pressure are neces- 
sary to curtail drastically those contrived 
“rights” of criminal suspects which serve 
only to protect the guilty without any com- 
pensating benefits. This can be done without 
diminishing the basic rights of all citizens. 
For instance, the Fourth Amendment’s guar- 
antee of freedom from unreasonable search 
and seizure must be preserved, but it can be 
done without the use of an exclusionary rule 
that turns so many guilty persons loose; 
moreover, it is ineffectual, anyway, as & po- 
lice disciplinary measure. 

The exclusionary rule should be removed 
from our criminal justice system and re- 
placed by procedures for dealing directly with 
the officer who wilfully violates a person's 
Constitutional rights. Great Britain has 
never had the automatic exclusionary rule 
as we know it, and that country has never 
been turned into a police state. 
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THE BUSINESS OF THE COMMUNITY 

8. In the area of failure to incarcerate, 
there are those who believe that the sentenc- 
ing process is nobody’s business but the 
judge’s. This is not true. It is the function of 
&@ Judge to sentence a convicted criminal; but 
the sentence itself—the determination of 
whether, or how soon, a potentially dangerous 
felon will be released into the community— 
is clearly the business of the community 
whose safety is involved. Just as the Presi- 
dent, a governor, or a state or national legis- 
lator is accountable to the people in the final 
analysis, so is a judge whether elected di- 
rectly or appointed by elected officials. In this 
area, citizen concern can be translated into 
action, as has been done already in several 
jurisdictions, by citizens’ groups who follow 
& judge’s sentencing record and then report 
pro or con, to their fellow citizens. 

Our suggested solutions to the crime prob- 
lem are admittedly “hard-line,” but we be- 
lieve that such an approach must be taken. If 
crime is to be significantly diminished, the 
concern of the law-abiding citizen will have 
to be translated into constructive action. 
Lawlessness threatens to engulf this country, 
and a firm stand is necessary to stem the tide. 
Nonpartisan educational groups can be 
formed to inaugurate and follow through on 
projects that will harness citizen support for 
proper, non-abusive law enforcement. Partic- 
ularly in the appellate courts it has been 
found effective to file “friend of the court” 
(amicus curiae) briefs in support of the law 
enforcement side of the question in impor- 
tant criminal law cases. With citizen action 
such as this on the scene against crime, the 
future is encouraging. 


DRUG ABUSE CONTROL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the Senate Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, of which I am a mem- 
ber, ordered reported a bill that can be 
of major importance in launching a na- 
tionwide effort to control the abuse of 
drugs. The accelerating problem of drug 
abuse in America demands an equally 
escalated response—a sustained and 
comprehensive attack launched in the 
areas of drug abuse prevention, educa- 
tion, treatment, and rehabilitation, and 
law enforcement efforts that effectively 
halt the traffic in narcotics. And this all- 
out offensive, employing the full re- 
sources of our Federal and State Govern- 
ments as well as the private sector, must 
be effectively coordinated at the highest 
level, with objectives clearly pinpointed 
and progress carefully monitored. 

For these reasons, I have been pleased 
to join in sponsoring S. 2097, the Drug 
Abuse Office and Treatment Act of 
1971—the substantially revised commit- 
tee version of the original administration 
legislative proposal. One principal find- 
ing of this act, establishing a Special Ac- 
tion Office for Drug Abuse Prevention, 
in the Executive Office of the President, 
is that the control of drug abuse requires 
the development of a comprehensive, co- 
ordinated, long-term Federal strategy 
that encompasses both effective law en- 
forcement against illegal drug traffic and 
effective health programs to rehabilitate 
victims of drug abuse. 

I am gratified that not only this find- 
ing, but also the operational mechanisms 
spelled out in this bill for an effective na- 
tional program of drug abuse control, 
incorporate the three basic concepts of 
an original bill which I introduced: The 
Drug Cure and Control Authority Act, 
S. 2155. First, the full implementation and 
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total coordination of Federal agency pro- 
grams which can affect the control of 
drug abuse but which too often are in- 
adequate and disparate—sometimes even 
working at cross purposes—can only be 
accomplished through a high-level au- 
thority directly responsible to the Presi- 
dent and clearly accountable to Congress. 

Second, those directly responsible for 
these programs and those having exper- 
tise in the several fields of drug abuse 
prevention, rehabilitation, and control 
must be brought together in advisory 
and strategy planning and monitoring 
councils that are tied in with the Federal 
drug abuse control action authority. 

Third, special emphasis must be placed 
on effectively interrelating law enforce- 
ment activities with drug abuse preven- 
tion and rehabilitation efforts. Not only 
must the effects of continuing to sepa- 
rate these approaches to drug abuse con- 
trol be clearly identified, but there must 
also be a far more effective national pro- 
gram of law enforcement to clamp down 
on the narcotics traffic and to appre- 
hend and convict the dope peddlers who 
would makea profit at the expense of 
human lives. 

I found it impossible to understand 
why the administration left law enforce- 
ment out of a total drug abuse preven- 
tion effort, in its original legislative pro- 
posal to establish a Special Action Office. 
And I was amazed at the assertion of the 
Attorney General, in the course of testi- 
mony on this legislation at joint hear- 
ings last July by the Senate Subcom- 
mittees on Executive Reorganization and 
Government Research and on Inter- 
governmental Relations, that there were 
only “a few small areas in which there 
may be a * * * cross action” between 
prevention, treatment, and law enforce- 
ment. 

We must bring all law enforcement 
agencies into the battle against the dope 
smugglers and the pushers. There must 
be a substantial improvement in intelli- 
gence operations, in detection tech- 
niques, and in the coordination of law 
enforcement activities at all levels of 
government to shut off the illicit trade 
in narcotics. And there must be a far 
more improved effort to establish close 
working relationships between rehabili- 
tation programs and the courts—as, for 
example, in the expanded use of civil 
commitment programs authorized under 
the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act 
of 1966. And with tests establishing a 
5.4-percent heroin use rate among GI’s 
returning from Vietnam, and with the 
careful estimate that there are more 
than 500,000 heroin addicts in America 
today—one-fourth being teenagers—we 
must take every diplomatic, economic, 
and law enforcement measure possible 
to curtail the production of heroin 
abroad and to halt it from being illegally 
imported into the United States. 

There can be no question that, at the 
same time, we must move quickly to 
make full use of existing health care 
resources for drug abuse treatment and 
rehabilitation. And that is why I intro- 
duced legislation to require the establish- 
ment of treatment and rehabilitation 
programs for drug addicts and other 
persons with drug abuse and drug de- 
pendence problems, in our community 
mental health centers and in Public 
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Health Service hospitals and medical 
facilities. This can be an effective means 
of making these services immediately ac- 
cessible to the addict—reaching out to 
the man and woman who need and want 
help, rather than forcing them to climb 
a path of fear and to surmount bureau- 
cratic obstacles. And this bill also rec- 
ognizes the need to greatly expand treat- 
ment and rehabilitation services for our 
veterans, in authorizing the community 
mental health centers to enter into 
agreements with the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and the armed services to make 
these programs available to servicemen 
and veterans. 

These are but examples of the com- 
prehensive and long-term national effort 
that must be made to combat the critical 
problem of widespread drug abuse in 
America. I urge the Senate to act with 
dispatch on the Drug Abuse Office and 
Treatment Act so that this offensive 
against one of the most serious illnesses 
our Nation has ever confronted, can be 
launched without delay. 


FOREIGN AID 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as my col- 
leagues know, a debate about the ration- 
ale for and future of the foreign aid pro- 
grams of this country continues in the 
Congress as well as in the press. One of 
the most widely discussed statements was 
that of Senator CHURCH which set forth 
in detail his disillusionment with the 
present bilateral foreign assistance pro- 
gram in explanation of his negative vote 
on the bill. 

In the past week, three eminent 
authorities have replied to Senator 
Cuurcn’s thesis. They are Lincoln Gor- 
don, a ranking university official who 
earlier served as the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Inter-American Affairs and 
Consulate to Brazil; Father Theodore 
Hesburgh of Notre Dame University, and 
Robert Hunter of the Overseas Develop- 
ment Council. I ask unanimous consent 
that their articles be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THROWING OUT THE Basy: IN DEFENSE OF 
FOREIGN AID 
(By Robert E. Hunter) 

There is much wisdom in what Senator 
Frank Church said last week in The New 
Republic about our bilateral foreign aid pro- 
gram. He correctly places the blame for 
many failures on our attitudes of power that 
have made foreign ald serve policies of ar- 
rogance, omnipotence and even exploitation. 
It is difficult to fault the Senator’s concern 
about the role of our military aid policies, 
which have left the Nixon Doctrine with 
little that does not derive from the defense 
support programs of the 1950’s. But the Sen- 
ator reserves some of his harshest criticism 
for bilateral aid designed for economic de- 
velopment. 

Mr. Church bases his argument on the 
premise that development aid in the 1960s 
failed. It did not deter Communism, 
strengthen democratic governments, gain in- 
fluence or furnish the destitute with a 
broader measure of social justice. In some 
instances he is right. But this is largely a 
reflection of the inflated expectations for 
economic aid that various administrations 
have fostered. The Senator himself is not 
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entirely free of this—witness his ambival- 
ence on aid’s being unable to win us sup- 
port in the UN vote on China. 

Behind the rhetoric, there was only one 
real goal that was—and is—a practical one: 
to promote some economic development, 
whatever objectives may be achieved inci- 
dental to it. Senator Church’s central case 
really rests, therefore, on a single proposi- 
tion: that U.S. bilateral economic aid can- 
not contribute significantly to this one goal. 
I don’t think he makes his case. FPurther- 
more, he provides no workable design for the 
new positive approach he rightly says is 
needed for development cooperation. Before 
wrecking the old structure, he should help 
construct a new one. 

Even in arguing against bilateral econom- 
ic aid, Senator Church is precise in his focus: 
technical assistance, administered through 
the Peace Corps, should go on. But develop- 
ment loans must be curtailed; and we must 
cease US government insurance of private 
foreign investment. Both of these he sees 
as merely forms of export-creation and profit- 
generation financed by the American people 
and benefiting only private industry. 

The issue of development loans, to begin 
with, is far more complicated than Senator 
Church makes it out. His litany of failures 
overlooks many positive successes, and the 
fact that, for whatever reason, developing 
countries did achieve the one target set dur- 
ing the 1960s—growth at five percent per 
year. This was a spectacular achievement. 
It represented a greater sustained leap for- 
ward than the US or Western Europe ever 
achieved in any ten-year period during the 
period of our development. It can hardly be 
disputed that aid did furnish some of the 
sinews of growth. Because of aid, people 
were trained, capital was put in place and 
is producing goods; and countries like India 
were able to double their wheat production. 
More than this could hardly be expected 
from the relatively minor amount of money 
which Congress committed to the effort. Like 
ending poverty at home, poverty abroad will 
not disappear under the pressure of good 
wishes and token payments. Of course, re- 
sources from outside are no substitute for 
local efforts; but in many countries they 
provide the extra help that spells the differ- 
ence between success and failure, confidence 
and lassitude. 

Senator Church questions whether de- 
velopment loans and credits for our agri- 
cultural commodities might not do more 
harm than good. He is concerned that this 
aid creates “relationships of dependency,” 
beginning with a level of debt that is a bur- 
den on poor countries’ future development. 
The answer, however, is simple: don’t kill 
the flow of resources that are needed for de- 
velopment, but rather increase the percent- 
age of loans that is outright grant. And de- 
finitely don’t triple the interest on these 
loans as the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee did two weeks ago. 

Similarly, if US goods purchased with de- 
velopment loans are priced higher than in 
the world market, as the Senator indicates, 
why do poor countries accept these loans? 
Most often, they simply cannot buy on com- 
mercial terms because they lack foreign ex- 
change. Thus, even when the cost of US 
goods is higher, the favorable credit terms of 
the aid loan often represent the difference 
between a country’s being able to buy trac- 
tors, trucks and wheat from us or have none 
at all. Here, Senator Church implies that our 
aid is worth less than the administration 
says it is. He is right. But this is an argu- 
ment for doing more, not less—for lending 
more, lending on softer terms, and giving 
more aid as grants. 

Senator Church is also concerned that our 
sid—economic as well as military—helps to 
prop up repressive regimes. It is no secret 
that some that receive our aid are 
“repressive” though many are not, including 
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India, which has been the chief beneficiary 
of our development loans over the years. This 
whole issue consistently begs the question 
of the role that US foreign aid, in any form, 
can play in preserving any regime. Belief in 
American omnipotence is not limited to the 
political right; it has just as firm a grip on 
the left. The left may make a different judg- 
ment of American actions (evil instead of 
good), but it shares a belief with the right 
in our power to influence events. Yet, we 
need only to look at the extreme cases of 
trying to do so—economic sanctions against 
countries like Rhodesia and cutting off all 
aid to Ceylon for expropriating US business— 
to realize how hollow this pretension is. 
Other than exceptional cases like Vietnam, 
our economic aid doesn’t prop up regimes 
and withdrawing it won't make them fall. 

Furthermore, there is a bold assumption 
underlying the belief in a “hands off” policy 
for the United States. Senator Church thinks 
that withdrawing our support will not only 
help lead to the downfall of repressive re- 
gimes, but will also permit the springing 
forth of “radical revolutions” that are the 
“only real hope for development” in many 
countries. In some places revolution may be 
required. But in how many is it the key? 
Can one simplistic theory be substituted for 
another? There have been too many revolu- 
tions in the world since our own, for us to 
forget that many fruits of that tree have 
been bitter. Action in the name of the “Peo- 
ple” is no guarantee that there will be a 
more equitable distribution of income, Nor 
should we Americans judge that a stagnant 
economy like Cuba's is better—however much 
“equality” it provides—than an authoritarian 
regime like Taiwan's that has an impressive 
record of both growth and social justice. In 
some countries, there may be little “trickle 
down” of aid while the economy grows. But 
is that worse than none at all? And how do 
we judge whether we are expecting too much 
social change, too soon? 

Senator Church states that U.S. aid mere- 
ly widens the gap between the developing 
world and ourselves—and between rich and 
poor in developing countries, themselves. In 
the former case, however, the problem would 
be worse if there had been no aid at all. 
And in the latter case, the Senator has 
lumped together all development loan aid 
and condemned it wholesale. Yet the bulk 
of it goes to educate children, to buy better 
seeds and fertilizer for farmers, to provide 
birth control information, clean drinking 
water, roads, bridges, generators and food 
supplements. These things that aid buys can 
help to close the income gap, not widen it. 

These are some of the problems raised by 
Senator Church’s critique. Some of these 
may be reduced—if not solved—by more 
modesty in our expectations; and some by 
thinking through again the reasons that 
we have an aid program at all. Not only is 
there the simple humanitarian motive of 
wanting to see poorer countries have a 
chance to do something for themselves; there 
is also our general interest in a world-wide 
trading and monetary system that can only 
work if developing countries can play a role 
in it based on a greater sense of equity 
than at present. Already we are beginning 
to need the help of developing countries in 
coping with problems of the environment 
and narcotics. Tomorrow the degree of inter- 
dependence will be greater. And there are 
positive benefits in the sheer survival of 
countries in the developing world, with some 
hope for the future. Development can be 
the key to all of these in many poor coun- 
tries. And development will suffer if we close 
our pocketbook. 

India is a prime example. We cannot rule 
out the importance of India’s economic sur- 
vival to us and to others. Nor can we ig- 
nore the dilemmas that would be posed for 
us if that country, too, disin ted as 
Pakistan is in the process of doing. But aid 
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to refugees in the two Bengals is insufficient: 
India’s political future also turns on hav- 
ing enough outside economic assistance that 
there will be a chance for it to cope with 
massive problems of poverty, malnutrition 
and unemployment. Of course, we don’t 
know that development loans from the 
United States will spell the difference be- 
tween success or failure for India; but it is 
worth an investment of a few hundred mil- 
lion dollars a year to find out; especially 
since the Indian government itself makes 
the request. And the issue is an even larger 
one: India—like Indonesia—depends on our 
bilateral development loans as the basis of 
an international cooperative effort, led by 
the World Bank, that multilateral institu- 
tions cannot sustain on their own. If we 
reduce our help for India, other rich coun- 
tries will probably do likewise, and inter- 
national cooperation will become more dif- 
ficult in a number of fields. 

Furthermore, India is a good example of 
how we can avoid the dilemmas feared by 
Senator Church repressive regimes, a US 
military venture following an initial com- 
mitment of economic resources, a growing 
gap between rich and poor, and domination 
by the United States. Indeed, because India 
is the chief recipient of our aid—most likely 
to be hurt by any cut—it must be the prime 
example in any analysis. 

This example of a positive role in US 
policy for bilateral economic aid is not an 
isolated one. It is repeated in other areas 
where the US continues to have an interest 
in stable development. Some of the methods 
need to change and our definition of “self- 
interest” needs to be broadened; but the 
goal is still valid. 

A disdain for legitimate US self-interest 
is particularly evident in Senator Church’s 
criticism of the role of US private invest- 
ment and trade abroad. It is true that the 
Export-Import Bank acts primarily to pro- 
mote US trade, not to aid development. It 
also is true that the bulk of US develop- 
ment loans provide a subsidy to American 
business, since they are largely tied to pur- 
chases in this country. And it is true that 
Food for Peace is a form of subsidy to the 
American farmer. But what of it? These sub- 
sidies still help the poor countries develop, 
and if curtailed would be replaced by some 
other form of government support for busi- 
ness and agriculture. If the Senator wants 
to end the subsidy to American business, he 
will support the President's efforts to get 
all rich countries to stop tying their aid to 
their exports. He doesn't need to kill our 
export and investment promotion programs. 

Entirely different, however, is the question 
of whether US investments in developing 
countries always help more than they hiirt. 
Abuses are obvious and have been cited by 
Mr. Church. We do face a dilemma in ex- 
tracting ourselves from exploitative arrange- 
ments—as in the case of Chile. But some 
countries, notably Mexico and several in 
East Asia, have worked out mutually satis- 
factory arrangements for a US business role 
in their development, including increased 
local participation, control, and progressive 
divestment of outside ownership. There is 
nothing inherent to prevent US private in- 
vestment from earning reasonable profits 
under equitable arrangements with develop- 
ing countries. 

To be fair to Senator Church, he is not 
against the transfer of resources to the de- 
veloping world, as such. For example, he has 
called for improvements in the terms of trade 
for poor countries: the ratio of the prices 
that countries get for their exports to those 
they pay for imports. This is a worthy ob- 
jective, but it will require major changes in 
U.S. policy that are not now apparent, and 
these will be fought by business interests all 
the way. In recent years it has become harder, 
rather than easier, for poor countries’ prod- 
ucts to enter the U.S. Hopefully, Senator 
Church will take the lead in the Senate to 
reverse this trend, 
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Furthermore, Senator Church wants to rely 
increasingly on international financial insti- 
tutions, like the World Bank. Many experts 
agree with him; the President has already 
embraced this concept, as part of the Peter- 
son Report. Unfortunately, the United States 
is severely limited in the extent to which it 
can at this time channel increased resources 
through these institutions, As the system 
currently works—at the insistence of Con- 
gress—any major increase in our contribu- 
tions must be matched by other countries, 
which they will only do gradually. Instead 
of simply Killing bilateral aid, Senator Church 
might try persuading his congressional col- 
leagues’ to let the U.S. make voluntary, un- 
matched contributions. 

It must be admitted there is a real danger 
this would increase our influence in the way 
loans are granted by the multilateral institu- 
tions, thus bringing in some of the dilemmas 
that the Senator sees in bilateral assistance, 
The Inter-American Development Bank is a 
good illustration: because of our overwhelm- 
ing financial contribution, pressures have 
bullt up within the Congress for the U.S. to 
dominate the Bank's operations. 

It is certainly a good idea to “go multi- 
lateral." But wanting to do this quickly is 
really arguing that the U.S. should curtail 
drastically the total amount of resources it 
devotes to development loans. Moreover, many 
Senators and Representatives support a bi- 
lateral loan program and oppose a multilat- 
eral one, precisely because of the matter of 
U.S. control over how the money is used. 

Senator Church may support larger con- 
tributions to the multilateral institutions, 
though he is also concerned with the sheer 
magnitude of the foreign aid budget (in 
commentary following his Senate speech, he 
cites our balance of payments difficulties.) 
Yet, he himself has taken pains to show how 
little real economic aid we give, and how 
almost all of It—93 percent of bilateral aid— 
is spent in this country. He simply cannot 
have the argument both ways; nor can he 
expect to reduce the dilemmas of aid with- 
out cost. 

He emphasizes the importance of reorder- 
ing our national priorities—the need to use 
the money here at home, But it is difficult to 
argue that the United States—the richest 
country in the world—cannot afford its pro- 
portionate share of an international effort 
that may be of critical importance to coun- 
tries that are so much worse off than we. 
No one will have much sympathy for a peo- 
ple who “poor mouth” with a trillion dollar 
economy. It is no idle statistic that we now 
rank 12th out of the 16 wealthiest countries 
in percentage of GNP devoted to govern- 
mental economic aid. 

At heart, what we are deciding now is 
whether the US will play its part in meeting 
international responsibilities towards poor 
countries. A careful formula for sharing the 
burden has been agreed among the rich coun- 
tries—a formula on which our government 
is now seriously in default. We should design 
a foreign aid program that has fewer dilem- 
mas. But the question most developing coun- 
tries ask us is not “how?” but “how much?” 
And the answer has been: “very little.” 

In the vote on foreign aid on October 29, 
many Senators were primarily concerned to 
shock the administration into making some 
major changes in the program—indeed in its 
whole foreign policy. This is an honored tech- 
nique in Washington, and it may work this 
time. At least, in the long term, there is 
real value in separating economic from mili- 
tary aid in the appropriations process—as the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee wants 
and as the President has recommended. Even 
if this results in lower economic aid in the 
short-term, it may be worth it if we can 
establish a better way of looking at the needs 
of poor countries. But without a funda- 
mental commitment to the objectives of eco- 
nomic aid, however these are redefined, this 
change will only prove another excuse to 
shortchange the poor of the world. 
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A REBUTTAL TO SENATOR CHURCH’S “FAREWELL 
TO FOREIGN Arp: A LIBERAL TAKES LEAVE” 


In the fervor of his disillusionment with 
foreign aid, Senator Church has grossly over- 
argued his case against bilateral develop- 
ment assistance. His desire to separate genu- 
ine foreign aid from military and defense 
Support is readily understandable; it was, 
indeed, anticipated by the Peterson Com- 
mittee a year and a half ago. But his argu- 
ments on economic aid reflect bad economic 
analysis and questionable political analysis. 
These new myths will scarcely help his stated 
belief “that any country as advantaged as 
ours should do what it can to help other 
people improve their lot.” 

Here are some examples of the bad eco- 
nomics: 

“Aid is self-serving because the funds are 
spent in the United States.” 

The whole purpose of economic aid is to 
transfer resources—mainly capital and tech- 
nology—from advanced to less developed 
countries, Aid tying is objectionable because 
it limits competition among suppliers and 
lessens the real value of the aid dollar, e.g. in 
comparison with World Bank loans and 
credits which require international competi- 
tive bidding. But the United States is the 
world's largest producer of capital goods and 
of advanced technology. If our competitive 
Strength among advanced countries were 
what it should be, untied aid would come 
back, directly or indirectly, to be spent on 
American goods and services. That does not 
make it any the less genuine aid; in fact, 
there is no real aid unless such resources are 
transferred. 

“P.L. 480 puts aid receivers in debt to us.” 

Since P.L. 480 sales are for national cur- 
rencies which are then lent back to the re- 
cipients for their own development programs, 
and in no case become dollar debts, the $22 
billion “indebtedness” is simply a bookkeep- 
ing fiction. In real terms, the agricultural 
surpluses have been given to the recipient 
countries. 

“American direct private investment de- 
capitalizes Latin America.” 

This faulty conclusion is drawn by sub- 
tracting annual remittances for profits, in- 
terests, royalties, and other payments from 
annual net new investments. But the main 
effect of private foreign investment on the 
balances of payments of Latin American 
countries is in saving imports and generat- 
ing new exports. When these effects are 
taken into account, the “decapitalization” ar- 
gument vanishes. Companies controlled 
wholly or partly by foreigners have played 
& large part, for example, in Brazil's spectac- 
ular export improvement during the past 
four years. Apart from this “capitalizing” ef- 
fect private imvestment also contribute 
heavily to local job creation, technological 
advance, better management techniques, en- 
larged tax resources, and productivity im- 
provement. It would be foolish to claim that 
what is good for the investment climate 
abroad is always good for the host country’s 
economic development, but Senator Church 
seems close to arguing that what is good for 
business is always bad for development. The 
factual record is heavily against him. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT DECAPITALIZES THE 
UNITED STATES 

Having just argued that foreign invest- 
ment “decapitalizes” the host countries (pre- 
sumably to the advantage of the United 
States), Senator Church turns around and 
argues that our urban ghettos and declining 
rural areas are starved for capital because 
of investments abroad encouraged by the of- 
ficial guarantee program. He cannot logi- 
cally have it both ways. 

Were it not for the reply from column- 
ists and commentators, I would overlook 
the silly canard that our official missions in 
Brazil employ almost as many people as the 
British had in administering the whole of 
India before independence. In making this 
comparison, Senator Church counted both 
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American and Brazilian employees, (588 and 
811 respectively), compared with some 1,000 
British civil servants in India, Britons in the 
army are not mentioned. The silliness of this 
point is, of course, that for decades it had 
been well established British policy to ad- 
minister India with Indian personnel. As H. 
V. Hodson says in his recent book, “The 
Great Divide": “Day by day and year by 
year, its agents from Viceroy to newly 
joined police officer, and their subordinates, 
did the work that lay before them . . . from 
judges to village chowkiders, from army 
commanders to government clerks, the 
agents and servants of the Raj went on 
doing as they had been wont to‘do, while po- 
litical storms raged around them.” Hodson’s 
categories would number in the hundreds of 
thousands or millions, not Senator Church's 
1,600. 

The political issues deserve fuller discus- 
sion than is possible here, but can be sum- 
marized. The central thrust of Senator 
Church's argument is that American aid “is 
being used not to promote development but 
for the quite opposite purpose of supporting 
the rule of corrupt and stagnant—but vocif- 
erously anti-Communist—dictatorships.” Yet 
the largest recipient of development aid has 
been India, which scarcely fits his descrip- 
tion. In Latin America, of special interest to 
Senator Church, Chile under Frei and Co- 
lombia under Lleras Restrepo were the two 
largest recipients per capita. As to Brazil, 
the regime can justly be criticized for re- 
pression and authoritarianism, but it is nota- 
bly less corrupt than its predecessors and is 
promoting one of the most rapid rates of de- 
velopment in the world—the opposite of 
stagnation. 

Senator Church has come to realize that 
the Kennedy administration policy-mak- 
ers greatly exaggerated the prospects for a 
“benign gradual take-off into self-sustaining 
growth." As one of the architects of the Alli- 
ance for Progress, I share some of his disap- 
pointment. Surely in 1961 we overrated the 
possible speed of development and reform 
and the stability of the then apparently dem- 
ocratic regimes of Argentina, Brazil and 
Peru, But the record has been better than 
he acknowledges, not only in overall growth 
but also in the enlargement of middle 
classes, the increase in social mobility, and 
the participation of wider segments of the 
population in the modern economies. 

New Senator Church would have us ac- 
cept a counter-myth:; that peaceful reform is 
utterly impossible and that development 
simply cannot take place without radical 
revolutionary change catalyzed by “an indig- 
enous nationalism giving rise to a sense of 
community, commitment, and shared sacri- 
fice.” That sounds uncomfortably like the 
Indonesia of Sukarno, the Ghana of Nkru- 
mah, or the Cuba of Castro, Neither the two 
who are gone or the one who remains present 
attractive models of economic and social 
progress. If Indonesia and Ghana now show 
prospects of real progress, it is partly be- 
cause they have awakened from the over- 
heated nationalist delusions propounded by 
their former leaders. 

For a true liberal, who places high value 
on open societies, on individual opportunity 
and protection from arbitrary treatment, 
and on wide popular participation in the de- 
cision-making that counts, Senator Church's 
new myth is a counsel of despair. 

Finally, the hard practical issue remains 
of the relationship between bilateral aid 
and multilateral aid through the World Bank 
Group and the Regional Banks. The Pearson 
Commission two years ago believed that it 
was setting an ambitious target in recom- 
mending that the multilateral share of total 
official aid from all advanced countries be 
increased from 10 per cent to 20 per cent 
by 1975, while also increasing the total. It 
would no doubt be good to accelerate the 
shift. But bilateral aid still constitutes the 
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overwhelmingly large share of totai official 
aid, and the OECD has confirmed the United 
States’ dismal ranking of twelfth among 
the providers of aid. An orderly shift of re- 
sponsibility while maintaining or increas- 
ing the totals is one thing; the overnight 
scrapping of bilateral development lending 
is something entirely different. The prac- 
tical results of Senator Church’s new policy 
are disastrous for the hopes and opportu- 
nities of the world’s poorer countries and a 
serious setback to the interest of the United 
States in a world of open societies and in- 
creasingly self-reliant peoples. 
LINCOLN GORDON. 


[From the New York Times, Noy. 10, 1971] 
THAT OLD-TIME ISOLATION 
(By Theodore M. Hesburgh) 

SovurH BEND, Inp.—In a few hours of pre- 
cipitous action on foreign aid, the Senate 
dealt another major blow to the develop- 
ment prospects of more than 100 develop- 
ing countries. It followed President Nixon's 
equally unexpected action adversely affecting 
the poor countries. 

They then were the innocent victims of 
@ trade crisis cross-fire between the rich 
countries. As a consequence the U.S. cut its 
aid to them by 10 per cent and imposed a 
10 per cent surcharge on their fastest grow- 
ing exports. These abrupt and unilateral 
actions not only treat the poor nations as 
pawns of the rich and the powerful but they 
are jeopardizing the already inadequate in- 
ternational efforts to promote justice and 
peace in the world. 

As both President Nixon and the Congress 
have rightly made clear in the course of this 
year, the United States urgently needs a new 
approach to the developing countries, one 
better suited to the realities of the 1970's. 
But we must avoid the real danger that in 
the struggle between the Senate and the ex- 
ecutive branch we once again victimize those 
most in need of our help. Both the U.S. and 
the low-income countries will be losers. 

In the first place, by any measurement 
of fair share, Americans need to be doing 
more rather than less in aiding others. 
Twenty per cent of the world’s population 
enjoys 80 per cent of its resources, and we 
Americans are a large portion of that for- 
tunate 20 per cent. The rich U.S. at present 
contributes less proportionately than do 
most other nations. Last year we placed a 
bad twelfth out of sixteen so-called rich 
nations in the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development. 

In the second place, the Senate fight over 
foreign aid lost sight of the fact that this 
program is a catalyst for a vast network of 
cooperative activities by private American 
institutions. Bilateral development assist- 
ance makes it possible for scores of Ameri- 
can universities to carry on constructive 
educational and other activities overseas 
and for 15,000 foreign students to study in 
the United States and elsewhere. 

Third, if we fail to respond now, there 
are many people in the world who will say, 
unjustly or not, that we are acting out of 
pique at being defeated in the United Na- 
tions on the issue of Taiwan. As a great 
nation, we must not withdraw our support, 
even temporarily, in an act unworthy of 
our past efforts. 

Fourth, we need to be able to meet emer- 
gencies in the developing world, of which 
the growing refugee problem in Bengal is 
today the most pressing. And we cannot 
cripple international agencies such as the 
United Nations Development Program and 
the Food and Agriculture Organization as 
they assume a larger part of the cooperative 
effort. 

Finally, responsibility in U.S. actions is 
particularly critical during this period of 
uncertainty in international trade and mone- 
tary relations. If we even temporarily ab- 
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dicate responsible conduct, the chances are 
that we will be viewed with distrust and 
suspicion at the very time we need the co- 
operation of the low-income countries to 
create a better international economic sys- 
tem that will serve the interests of all na- 
tions—developed and developing. 

Of course, there are many things wrong 
with the bilateral assistance program of the 
past. I believe there should be less emphasis 
on military assistance, and it should be 
separated from the development programs 
as Suggested in the last two Presidential 
study commissions on foreign aid. 

We cannot see the problems of America 
and of world peace in isolation—shutting 
ourselves off from the outside world, four- 
fifths of which barely exists on one-fifth of 
the world’s resources. Our immediate, critical 
need is to continue a substantial bilateral 
development assistance program in some 
form while we craft a new development co- 
operation program. Ii we can avoid the 
near-term hazards, the Senate's precipitate 
action could prove to be a blessing. 


THE UNITED STATES AND NATO: 
TROOP REDUCTION—XIII 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp set No. XIII of the com- 
mentaries, columns, article, and edito- 
rials relative to the U.S. troop position in 
Europe in relation to NATO. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Sun, Nov. 10, 1971] 
Gavin Says U.S. Ams SOVIET POLICY 
(By Gilbert A. Lewthwaite) 


The United States’ new image as an “ex- 
porter of repression” has given the Soviet 
Union its best chance ever for “more inti- 
mate and more fruitful” relations with 
Western Europe, said Lt. Gen. James M. 
Gavin, USA (Ret.), diplomat, author and 
businessman. 

He was speaking at the fifth annual Mil- 
ton S. Eisenhower symposium at the Johns 
Hopkins University yesterday. 

General Gavin, recently returned from a 
trip to Europe and Iran, blamed U.S. mili- 
tary spending largely for the country’s eco- 
nomic plight. 


SHIFT IN PRIORITIES 


He called for a halt to U.S. engagement 
in Southeast Asia, a reduction in American 
troop levels in Europe and a new list of do- 
mestic priorities to include such programs 
as a national health service and housing. 

“We can easily spend far too much of our 
resources on military weapons systems at the 
expense of our survival. We must therefore 
use careful judgment and selectivity. 

“In dealing with Soviet power, if they 
choose to put military technology above all 
else, I think the wisest thing we can do is 
not to follow, but to think through what 
we are doing.” 

He said that if Soviet military spending 
continued at the current rate, their society 
would go down “at a very rapid rate.” 


“CONSIDERABLE TROUBLE” 


“Today our economy indeed is in con- 
Siderable trouble. Having just come back 
from abroad, I can assure you that what- 
ever popularity we may have enjoyed abroad 
is diminishing very rapidly. People now see 
us as the exporters of repression.” 

General Gavin was speaking on the theme 
of the “‘dilemmas of power” between the So- 
viet Union and the U.S. 

He said, “We have no dilemma. We merely 
have particular opportunity to arrive at 
judgments on what to do with this great 
nation.” 
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Asked his assessment of the Soviet leader- 
ship under Leonid I. Brezhnev, he said the 
Kremlin was “succeeding quite well” in its 
“most powerful diplomatic initiative’ to 
bring Western European nations closer to it. 

“The Soviet Union has not changed its 
attitude one iota towards the West,” he 
said. “I expect nothing less from him than 
I did from Khrushchev, who was a sensitive 
man. I think Brezhnev is looking after the 
Soviet Union and the Communist party, and 
we had better look after ourselves.” 

[From the Washington Post, Noy. 10, 1971] 
TIME For A Bic PUSH ON REDUCING FORCES 
(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 

Very soon now Manlio Brosio, the former 
secretary general of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, will journey to Moscow on 
behalf of the NATO allies to ask how the 
Soviets wish to discuss a reduction of the 
rival conventional military forces in Europe. 
Whatever he finds will be reported to the 
NATO ministerial meeting in Brussels on 
December 6 and 7. 

This will be the latest step along the road 
toward what the Americans call MBFR— 
mutual balanced force reductions, There is 
an increasing sense of urgency within the 
Nixon administration to begin MBFR talks 
because of the Pressures from Congress to 
cut the American troop level in Western 
Europe, chiefly the 7th Army in West Ger- 
many. 

While there is no formal Western precon- 
dition to MBFR there is a practical one, a 
Berlin settlement. That now depends on 
agreement between the two Germanys under 
the umbrella already set up by the United 
States, the Soviet Union, Britain and France. 
Since East Germany would be a key partic- 
ipant in MBFR talks, and East German- 
West German agreement, subject to Big Four 
approval, is a sine qua non, Hopefully, 
this should be wrapped up around the end 
of this year. 

A Berlin agreement is a stated NATO pre- 
condition for the European Security Confer- 
ence Moscow wants. The Russians have indi- 
cated that MBFR could form part of an ESC 
agenda and they want an ESC in 1972. It is 
currently felt in Washington that such a con- 
ference now is inevitable rather soon after 
a Berlin agreement. 

Thus far President Nixon has held only 
one National Security Council meeting on 
MBFR. His central premise is that any Amer- 
ican troop cuts should be matched by Soviet 
cuts; in essence, that the U.S. should not 
unilaterally reduce its forces. But budget 
pressures and the international -monetary 
crisis make it difficult to hold that line unless 
he can argue that East-West talks are under 
way. Once they start he will argue that any 
unilateral move would be giving away a bar- 
gaining chip. 

Sen. Mike Mansfield lost his first roll call 
on a unilateral cut but he hasn't given up 
and he has many allies. Some simply want 
to save money; others consider American 
troops in Europe part of a “cold war para- 
noia,” a term recently used by Sen. George 
McGovern, McGovern described this as “the 
thinking which dictates that 25 years after 
World War II, we must keep half a million 
American troops in Europe to defend the 
250 million people of Western Europe from 
200 million Russians, who meanwhile have to 
worry about 700 million Chinese at their back 
door!" 

Such numerical juggling totally ignores the 
fact the American troops are in Europe as 
much to protect the United States’ interests 
as those of Western Europe. A much more 
balanced view of the problem is contained in 
a new book, “U.S. Troops in Europe,” by John 
Newhouse and others of the Brookings Insti- 
tution. This careful and calm inquiry into 
the issues, costs and choices involved is re- 
quired reading for anyone who is able to put 
aside the McGovern type of emotion in favor 
of a reasoned examination. 
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“The size and character of American force 
deployment in Western Europe,” the authors 
conclude, “do not fit a precisely calculable 
military requirement: How much is enough 
is not the issue. It is rather how many and 
what kind of forces will satisfy a number of 
considerations, some of them political, others 
strategic. These considerations should not be 
seen as immediate or short-term. They have 
to do rather with the kind of world order the 
United States seeks to encourage; with the 
kind of lasting relationship we wish to es- 
tablish with Western Europe; with how to 
impart greater stability to the East-West en- 
vironment while avoiding steps that might 
encourage latent instabilities.” 

And: “Thus the question is not whether, 
but when and how, such a reduction [in U.S. 
forces] will take place. This study argues 
that the when awaits basic political changes 
and that the how will emerge from multilat- 
eral decision-making. Admittedly, this is a 
counsel of patience—a rare quality that is es- 
pecially elusive today.” 

Newhouse does not argue that present U.S. 
troop levels are sacrosanct; indeed he and his 
colleagues consider a 5 to 10 per cent unilat- 
eral cut would be “tolerable.” What New- 
house does argue is that in order to preserve 
the American relationship with Western 
Europe any troop cuts should come via an 
MBFR agreement as part of an overall pat- 
tern of East-West accommodation along with 
a Berlin agreement, an initial SALT pact and 
other measures plus a new monetary arrange- 
ment among non-Communist nations. 

There is one aspect of troop cutting that 
deserves special mention. Deep cuts in Ameri- 
can troop levels would lower the nuclear 
threshold, the point at which nuclear weap- 
ons would be used because there is insuffi- 
cient conventional force. The “flexible re- 
sponse” thesis which began in the Kennedy 
administration calis for enough conventional 
force, in case of conflict, to gain time for 
diplomacy before resort to nuclear weapons. 
But the McGoverns brush this aside by de- 
claring that Moscow isn't going to start any 
kind of war anyway. 

Whether an MBFR conference can be soon 
arranged and whether it will hold off con- 
gressional pressures for unilateral cuts is 
questionable. The Soviets seem willing (and 
Brisio may learn more about this) to sit down 
at a conference table. But they obviously are 
not going to pay for American withdrawals 
with Soviet withdrawals if the U.S. intends 
to pull back unilaterally. 

The United States is in the throes of lower- 
ing its world-wide profile and reduction of 
forces in Europe is an obvious part of that 
gcal. But logic calls for a strong try for agreed 
East-West reductions, not for unilateral cuts. 

{From Christian Science Monitor, 
Nov. 9, 1971] 
EUROPE: A SENSE OF CHANGE 
(By Zygmunt Nagorski, Jr.) 

Europe is changing—in moods, ambitions, 
desire and in its relationship to the two 
superpowers. 

Both East and West haye acquired a better 
sense of political options. The East has 
learned through a series of costly and bloody 
uprisings the limits of its dreams, The West 
is approaching a period of heavier self-re- 
liance. This includes both its defense and 
economic sectors. Their interdependence is 
clear; heavier defense responsibilities may 
mean lower standards of economic growth. 

The sense of change stems also from the 
new attitudes of the two big powers. They 
appear less interested and less involved in 
Europe’s fate, America leads the way in that 
mood of neglect and the Soviet Union fol- 
lows by sheer force of other problem areas. 
American neglect generates feelings of in- 
security; Soviet signs of it encourage East- 
ern European dissenters. The two pull apart, 
rather than draw together the two European 
halves. 

European security concepts, promoted 
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loudly by the Eastern bloc, mean a Europe 
without the Russians for Romanians, and a 
Europe with the Americans for Germans, But 
what kind of continent wiil emerge in the 
West after the American era ends? Western 
Europe appears today to be wealthy and 
satisfied, a middle-aged nation avoiding 
trials and adventures. Its youth seems to 
drift, rather than look for challenges. In 
some instances, like Holland or even West 
Germany, life appears to be approaching the 
level of tensionless existence similar to that 
in Scandinavia. 

In the East the low ceiling of national 
potential calls for self-generating initiatives, 
creating semblances of challenges. Semi- 
independent Romania is a case in point. The 
new Hungarian economic reform is an- 
other attempts to fight a slightly subversive 
economic battle in the total absence of 
political options. The three major Eastern 
capitals—Bucharest, Budapest, and Bel- 
grade—watch passionately the European 
evolution. 

Ali three fear Soviet intervention. All three 
profess their adherence to the socialist fam- 
ily with distinct national colors. All three 
would be concerned should the U.S. pull out 
of Europe and leave Western Europeans to 
manage their own affairs. They fear the Ger- 
man dominance and a bigger political lever- 
age of the Soviet Union. Romanians, under- 
lining their independence, already cite Willy 
Brandt's Ostpolitik as an element of Soviet 
direct influence. The Germans, in Romanian 
interpretations, have a more limited freedom 
of action than they do. It is up to the Soviet 
Union to implement or to shelve the Ost- 
politik. And yet the future of Brandt’s gov- 
ernment hinges heavily on his opening to the 
East. 

Internal patterns of changes show a de- 
gree of similarities in the East and the West. 
Social inequalities preoccupy Frenchmen and 
Yugoslavs alike. France, deploring silently its 
diminished role in world affairs since the 
days of Charles de Gaulle, is looking inward, 
attempting in various ways to transform an 
individual-oriented to a collective-oriented 
society. Yugoslavia, through a series of eco- 
nomic moves, is gradually transforming 
state-run enterprises, research institutes and 
alike to privately operated units. The new, 
affluent class of managers and scholars kept 
on the state payrolls must now fare for itself. 

In Romania European security is viewed 
as an ultimate goal in a similar context as 
the Italian Communists view it from Rome. 
Both aspire to a neutrality of their respec- 
tive countries, with a silent—seldom voiced— 
desire to see the American nuclear um- 
brella somewhere in the background. While 
Italy's officials worry about the Mediterra- 
nean Sea and the Soviet naval presence, Ro- 
Mmanians point proudly to the total absence 
of the Soviet forces on their territory. 


{From the Philadelphia (Pa,) Inquirer, 
Nov. 6, 1971] 


U.S. Props ALLIEs ON DEFENSE FUNDS 


Brussets—Defense is perhaps the only 
area in which Europeans feel a sense of guilt 
for the problems of the dollar, but it is not 
getting priority attention in the struggle to 
correct the imbalance of payments. 

Washington is playing down for the mo- 
ment the issue of NATO burden-sharing. The 
Germans are expected to renew their offset 
payments, which will absorb less than half 
of the $1.9 billion foreign exchange loss 
which the U.S. projects for 1971. The losses 
grow as the mark gains in value, but Wash- 
ington keeps its focus on inequities in trade 
and currency rates. 

There are valid reasons for this Nixon 
strategy. Defense Secretary Melvin Laird is 
prodding the Allies hard to raise their de- 
fense spending. The risk of asking for too 
much on too many fronts at once is that 
Allies now led by left-of-center governments 
may decide taking a chance with Soviet in- 
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tentions is easier than bearing the political 
strain of a heavier defense burden. 

Cohesion within the alliance, the old con- 
fidence that “the forces which bind us to- 
gether are more important than the prob- 
lems which divide us,” is unsettled by visions 
of detente. The possibility of negotiating 
force reductions with the Russians threatens 
to relax the will to negotiate from a posture 
of strength. It is, as Laird perceived, not a 
propitious moment to ask the Allies to do 
more so that the United States can do less. 

Moreover, Europeans within NATO have 
difficulty adjusting to the notion of Ameri- 
can impoverishment. 

Yet the Europeans know, from their own 
statistics, that their share of the common 
defense does not refiect the revival of their 
economies. Laird’s pressures have yielded one 
grudging move to raise the total European 
effort by $200 million a year. But only Ger- 
many and Britain seem ready now to go be- 
yond this small step. 

Twelve European countries devote, on the 
average, approximately less than 4 percent 
of their national product to defense and at 
least four of them are cutting back. Only 
the United States is committed to 8 per- 
cent and a two-year draft. 

They argue here that no initiative to 
spread the burden will succeed because the 
Europeans have gone as far as they will go 
at this point. West Germany, beset by a sense 
of squeeze, is negotiating stifly on renewal 
of the offset agreement. The French are be- 
ing courted for cooperation instead of 
badgered for the $800 million cost of the 
NATO evacuation. 

In this climate, favor is certain to grow 
in America for the Mansfield proposal to cut 
the U.S. garrison by half. Indeed, much 
of what the European nations have agreed 
to do was stimulated by the Mansfield threat. 
But few believe here that the European 
response to the cut, if it actually occurs, will 
fill the vacuum created by the departing 
Americans. 

It remains obyious that the NATO deploy- 
ment is crucial and that the Mansfield cut 
could be a disaster, It is not a promising time 
to ask the Allies to share more of the budg- 
et costs of NATO. But they do have a sense 
of guilt and they may respond to remedial 
pressures of the balance of payments, 


[From the Spokesman-Review, Oct. 31, 1971] 
FRENCH GALL 


In @ manner reminiscent of the late 
harles de Gaule, a high French official re- 
ently made as astonishing statement. Ap- 

parently speaking for French President 
eorges Pompidou, the official declared his 
ountry wants assurance from the United 
States that any troops we withdraw from 
ermany in an East-West agreement will be 
eturned immediately whenever the NATO 
council deems it necessary. 

His presumptuousness is remarkable in 
view of the fact that it was France which 
pulled its forces out of NATO in 1966 because 

jealousy of U.S. influence, Soon afterward, 
he French, stating they did not appreciate 
D.S. troops in France, evicted the NATO 
eadquarters from Paris. 

But suddenly the situation has changed. 
he French, worried that the Soviet Union 

may not live up to a mutual troop withdrawal 
greement with the U.S., are demanding that 

e United States assure them it will rush 
pack its troops to defend them should the 
Russians threaten from the east. 

Considering France’s past actions, that 

ountry is in no position to demand anything 
the United States—a nation which has 
ag to retrieve French soil from ag- 

5 s in two world wars. Contrary to what 
he French seem to think, it is not the obliga- 

on of the United States alone to support 
ATO and protect France. 

The French demand for U.S. NATO support 

audacious indeed, for France has all but 
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sabotaged the NATO organization in recent 
years. 
[From Christian Science Monitor, 
Noy. 5, 1971] 
GERMAN BILLETS For GI’s Hir 
(By Harry B. Ellis) 

Bonn.—"Terrible concern” were the words 
used by Secretary of the Army Robert F. 
Froehike to describe his reaction to housing 
conditions endured by many American troops 
in Germany. 

Low-ranking enlisted men with families 
were forced to live on the German economy, 
Mr. Froehlke said, at rents they could not 
‘afford. Single soldiers “in too many areas” 
live in unsuitable barracks. . 

He welcomed the intention of the West 
German Government to donate millions of 
dollars over the next three years to renovate 
American-used facilities. 

But Mr. Froehlke offered no immediate 
solution to the overall housing problem be- 
yond pledging that its improvement had 
become one of his top priorities. 

The newly appointed secretary was mak- 
ing an inspection tour of U.S. army posts in 
Europe, to learn at first-hand the problems 
faced by Gen. Michael S. Davison, Seventh 
Army commander, and the men in his com- 
mand. 

HOUSING AT TOP OF LIST 

Mr, Froehlke appeared to rank poor hous- 
ing at the top of the list of factors destruc- 
tive to the morale of Seventh Army troops. 

He stressed also the race problem, but 
praised the efforts of General Davison, a new- 
comer to the Seventh Army command, to 
devise imaginative ways to bring black and 
white soldiers together. 

The general, among other things, has 
created a suggestion box, to which any 
soldier can write and be assured that his 
query will be read by the commander. The 
soldier then receives an answer from the gen- 
eral. Key letters and answers are printed in 
“The Stars and Stripes.” 

Mr. Froehlke expressed gratitude that no 
one to whom he had spoken had tried to hide 
problems, but had brought them into the 
open. This, he felt, was the first step toward 
solution. 

MORALE BUILDING NEEDED 


Following talks with hundreds of officers 
and men, the secretary would go back to 
Washington, “reread my notes,” and work 
toward solutions. 

He was cautious in answering a reporter’s 
question, whether the Seventh Army had 
slumped so badly that no longer was it com- 
bat ready. 

“Under the circumstances,” Mr. Froehlke 
replied, he felt the Seventh Army was 
reasonably ready” to withstand aggression, 
though much needed to be done to raise 
morale. 

Repeatedly he praised General Davison 
as a leader able to effect morale and tech- 
nical improvements. This praise is echoed 
by observers who have watched the gen- 
eral’s vigorous efforts to establish contact 
with his men. 

Many soldiers, Mr. Froehike said, had 
told him their work lacked challenge. Others 
ignored opportunities to mingle with Ger- 
mans and showed little understanding of 
why they were stationed in Europe. 

Mr. Froehlke deplored racial discrimina- 
tion shown by some German landlords, inn- 
keepers, and others toward black Ameri- 
cans, but said there was little the Army 
could do “in a legal sense” to lessen this. 
[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Nov. 9, 

1971] 

HESSEN NATO SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY IN 
WEST GERMANY CALLS FOR A REPUDIATION OF 
THE DEFENSE PARTNERSHIP WITH THE 
UNITED STATES 
(Mr. WAGGONNER asked and was given 

permission to extend his remarks at this 
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point in the Record and to include extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr. WaGconner. Mr. Speaker, it has 
come to my attention this week that the So- 
ctal Democrats in West Germany are taking 
the next logical step in the implementation 
of the Brandt government's policy in Eastern 
Europe. A news report of the recent meeting 
of the Hessen Social Democratic Party in 
West Germany announced the Hessen party’s 
demand for the adeption by the Social Dem- 
ocratic Party at the national party meeting 
to be held later this month, of a resolution 
which, in effect, calls for a complete repudi- 
ation of the defense partnership with the 
United States, 

Specifically, the suggested resolution de- 
mands the following: 

First. Reduction in defense expenditures 
of the Federal Government in Germany. 

Second. Complete cessation of offset. pay- 
ments to the United States for the station- 
ing of U.S. troops in West Germany. 

Third. Utilization of the funds obtained 
by these reductions for cultural and other 
developments in West Germany. 

Surely, the Hessen party must realize the 
disastrous effects such a position, if taken, 
would have on the security of Europe at a 
time when the Soviet Union is engaged in a 
massive arms buildup. I shudder to think 
what could happen if such a policy were 
adopted. However, aside from the dangers 
inherent in pursuing such a policy of ap- 
peasement, I personally resent the unprece- 
dented vituperation and slander leveled 
against the United States by the Hessen 
party. At its meeting, the Hessen party stated 
that— 

The United States keeps its troops in the 
Federal Republic of Germany not for the 
defense of the population but and only for 
the defense of its own interest as a world 

T. 

And that “the United States supports fas- 
cists regimes in Greece, Spain, and Portugal” 
and thus “helps the suppression of Greek 
and Spanish nations as well as the exploita- 
tion of the third world.” Of course, none of 
these statements or the inferences made in 
them could be further from the truth, and 
the Hessen party should know as much. 

The Hessen party is convinced that “only 
by the decisive reduction in armament ex- 
penditures can the new German peace policy 
become credible.” 

In continuation of their “peace policies,” 
they have also demanded the creation of a 
commission for a strategy of disarmament. 
This commission would prepare plans for the 
1973 political campaign and for the strategic 
forces of West Germany with the view to- 
ward reducing the armaments and the size 
of the German armed forces, These plans of 
the Social Democrats appear to coincide with 
Brandt's Ostpolitik. Unfortunately, they also 
appear aimed at reducing American infiu- 
ences, in Western Europe and potentially en- 
hancing the Soviet position there, 

I hope that Chancellor Brandt will re- 
nounce the irresponsible statements made 
by members of his own party and reassure 
the West in a clear-cut statement that he 
wants to prevent the further disintegration 
of Western defense policies in the center of 
Europe. Such a statement by Brandt would 
go a long way in advancing the cause of real 
peace in the world. 


[From the Washington Daily News, Nov. 12, 
1971] 
Money Spirits NATO RANES 

BRuUsSELS.—America’s European allies will 
refuse next month to start paying more for 
their own defense, a high NATO officiai said 
today. 

“The Europeans are going to be unwilling 
and, in some cases, unable to meet the de- 
mands,” the NATO official said. 

The topics of more money from NATO 
members and the possibility of East-West 
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troop cuts will dominate the Dec. 8 meeting 
of NATO defense and foreign ministers. 

American requests for more money Ted last 
year to the European defense improvement 
program, under which nine European NATO 
members promised $1 billion for improve- 
ments in communications and air base facil- 
ities. 

“But the Americans don't see this as the 
end of the road,” a NATO official said. “The 
Europeans can rightly point out their pro- 
gram is spread over five years and they will 
consider a new program at the end of that 
period.” 

“For the Americans, this is not enough” he 
said. “There has been great progress in the 
improvement program—altho some countries 
cannot find the money to pay for it—but at 
the same time the national defense of many 
countries is falling way behind. The notable 
exceptions are Britain and West Germany.” 

Improvements in the quality and strength 
of the 300,000 American troops in Europe 
have been helped by the withdrawal of troops 
from Vietnam. The U.S. units in Europe are 
now at 90 per cent of full strength. 

“Even so, the Americans are going to be 
under great pressure in the next year to 
withdraw at least some troops from Europe,” 
the NATO official said. 

ELECTION YEAR 

“President Nixon’s promise to make no U.S. 
cuts without equivalent Warsaw Pact cuts 
is going to come under attack in an election 
year,” he said. 

“The possibility of talks with Russia on mu- 
tual troop cuts has led to a reluctance in 
Europe to consider new force improvements. 
But the longer Russia delays such talks, the 
more chance it has of getting U.S, troop cuts 
without having to make any concessions,” 
the NATO official said. 

“The pressure is going to come at the 
wrong time. The U.S. trade and monetary 
measures—which look like they will continue 
for some time—are counter-productive, The 
only thing we can hope for is qualitative 
improvements in training and weapons sys- 
tems,” the NATO official said. “But again this 
needs money, and the money is simply not 
available.” 


[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, 
Noy. 9, 1971] 


AMERICA’S COMMITMENT To NATO 


President Nixon, from his first term in 
Congress, has been an advocate of a strong 
American commitment to Europe. One of his 
first acts after moving into the White House 
was to tour the Western European capitals 
to afirm American intentions to maintain 
close ties with the allies. He has opposed con- 
gressional moves to cut the American com- 
mitment to the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. 

This posture has not always been persua- 
sive to the Atlantic allies. They continue to 
fear a retreat into isolation by America. And 
now, quite unnecessarily, the President has 
given cause for a new wave of doubts. 

Robert Ellsworth resigned last June as US. 
ambassador to NATO. The post has been va- 
cant ever since. 

Embassy business goes along with or with- 
out an ambassador. The regular staff is there. 
George Vest, an experienced and competent 
career officer, is handling the business of the 
U.S. government. 

But the empty office has a symbolic mean- 
ing. It signals to the Atlantic allies a preoc- 
cupation in the White House with other pri- 
orities. 

This is hardly the time to leave any doubt 
about the priority of America’s commitment 
to NATO. In the perspective of national se- 
curity, if not of newspaper headlines the 
routine at NATO headquarters outweighs the 
initiatives with China, The American role in 
NATO is all the more important at this mo- 
ment when the prospect of detente in Eu- 
rope offers the temptation to take risks in 
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the military defense. There are pressing 
problems, including strategy for negotiations 
with the Soviet Union on a mutual and bal- 
anced reduction of forces, and planning for 
a European security conference which could 
come as soon as next year. 


[From Stars and Stripes, Nov. 9, 1971] 


USAREUR “SLUM BARRACKS” May BE ON 
Way OUT 
(By Otto Doelling) 

Frankrurt.—This is a slum,” a U.S. Army 
major said, pointing an accusing finger at 
a moldering barrack. “I’m not saying it is. 
But that’s what the troops are calling it.” 

Throughout West Germany, American 
troops by the thousands are living in slum- 
like conditions because funds needed to re- 
habilitate barracks have been diverted to 
fighting the war in Vietnam. 

Sixty per cent of the 230 U.S. Army posts 
in West Germany are rated substandard. 
Walls are peeling, plaster cracking, pipes 
leaking, toilets backing up, heating break- 
ing down and electrical wiring tearing. 

“When you see the conditions under which 
our troops live and then go across the street 
and see the fine barracks German soldiers 
have, you begin to wonder who lost the war,” 
a high-ranking American staff officer said. 

West German Defense Minister Helmut 
Schmidt has been having similar thoughts. 
He has said it is intolerable that American 
troops in Germany should live in poorer con- 
ditions than German troops. 

Schmidt is offering for the first time to 
give the United States “several hundred 
million marks a year” to improve the living 
conditions of American troops in Germany. 
The money would be part of a package agree- 
ment now under negotiations between Bonn 
and Washington, It involves West Germany's 
offsetting the foreign exchange costs of sta- 
tioning U.S. forces on its territory. 

The Schmidt offer would mean a welcomed 
boost to the Army’s recently intensified bar- 
racks improvement program, which includes 
the complete gutting of buildings and their 
reconstruction from stem to stern. 

U.S. Army engineers estimate they would 
need about $225 million to bring barracks up 
to par. Last year, a total of $40 million was 
budgeted by the U.S. Defense Department 
for barracks improvement in West Germany. 
Half went to the stem-to-stern programs. 

With dollars scarce, the Army has been try- 
ing to keep pace with the decay through 
self-help programs. The Army supplies the 
material and the men themselves do minor 
repairs and repainting. 

If West Germany begins paying the costs 
of repairing American troop billets, it would 
relieve Army engineers of the necessity of 
planning improvement projects with one eye 
cocked on the U.S, Congress, which has been 
supplying the funds. 

“The political atmosphere is such that 
no one will say how long we'll be in Ger- 
many,” Col. Louis W. Dornbush said. “We've 
been here more than 25 years now, but only 
one year at a time. As a result future plan- 
ning has been rather slow.” 

Dornbush is top Army engineer of the 
Hesse district, which stretches from the 
Rhine River to the East German border. 

Among the posts Dornbush is charged with 
maintaining is the Schloss Casern in Butz- 
bach, which dates back to 1608. 

The clone! held up a termite-eaten board 
taken from the Butzbach post and said, "The 
Hessians lived there who fought in the Revo- 
lutionary War.” 

Other posts in the area date back to the 
last century and many are of 1930 vintage. 

While the victors took the spoils, the West 
German armed forces built new barracks 
when they were formed in the 1950s. 

The accelerating decay of American bar- 
racks has caused morale problems. 

Maj. Vernon D,. Thompson, the Frankfurt 
facilities engineer, commented: 
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7f you were a soldier and were pulled out 
of your home into the army, if you were used 
to a certain standard of living and put into 
barracks dating back to 1896 and if you came 
into billets where latrines had urine coming 
out of the walls and toilets backing up on the 
floors, if you walked into bleak rooms... 
I think that you would be deeply depressed.” 
Thompson showed a newsman a latrine at 
Edwards Casern on the outskirts of Frank- 
furt. The mortar was crumbling from the 
cracked walls, light fixtures were cracked, 
some faucets didn’t work and others that did 
poured water through drains directly onto 
the floor, 
“Would you believe it if I told you this 
latrine is better than average?” Thompson 
remarked. 


{From the Washington Star, Nov. 17, 1971] 
So Many CHIEFS, So Few INDIANS 
(By Frank Getlein) 


A body of ethnic jokes so venerable they 
never were even considered ethnic was the 
collection of stories about Pat and Mike. 
The two Irish immigrants usually were found 
“walking down Broadway” as the story 
opened, but occasionally they turned up 
elsewhere, even at work. 

In one, Pat was digging a ditch while Mike 
was sitting on the ground above. The dig- 
ger asked the sitter to join him in the pick- 
and-shoveling, but Mike, alluding to the 
value of supervisory brains in any enterprise, 
explained to Pat: “One man up here, over- 
seeing the works, is worth 10 men down there, 
shoveling up the dirt." 

Whereupon, Pat climbed out of the ditch, 
sat down with his chum and said with satis- 
faction: “By golly, Mike, now we've got 20 
of us down there, we'll be done in no time.” 

What's good enough for Pat and Mike has 
now become good enough for the Army, the 
Navy and the Air Force, according to figures 
released last week by the House Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Over in the Pentagon, at posts around the 
world and on all the ships at sea, the cele- 
brated “winding down” process has meant 
more and more general officers and field-grade 
officers up on the edge of the ditch, wielding 
their mighty brains, and fewer and fewer 
junior officers and enlisted men down there 
shoveling the stuff out. 

Making comparisons with the closing days 
of World War II, when the American armed 
forces were at their all-time peak strength, 
the committee found that in 1945 there were 
38 four-star generals and admirals; 26 years 
later there were 45, a gain of 7. Three-star 
general officers in June 1945 numbered 101 
and now number 145, an even more striking 
advance. 

The comparisons in the fleld grades are 
the same, if not worse. As against a drop of 
900,000 in the number of officers of all ranks 
since the height of World War II, there ha» 
been a gain of 6,000 in the number of middle- 
management colonels and Navy captains and 
commanders. 

The committee also made some compari- 
sons between the peak officer strength dur- 
ing the Korean War and that strength during 
today’s “winding down.” During Korea, to 
supervise 3.6 million men in uniform, the 
services needed 190 fewer generals and ad- 
miralis than are now required to oversee a 
force of 2.7 million. Likewise, there are now 
16,000 more middle-level, fleld-grade officers 
than at the height of Korea with a million 
more men then under arms. 

No doubt, the cheaply cynical would draw 
from these comparative figures the conclu- 
sion that our field-grade and general officers 
are getting less competent as the years go by, 
since it requires more and more of them to 
supervise fewer and fewer men. 

Fortunately, most of us are not that cyni- 
cal and will instead conclude, along with Pat 
and Mike, that this growing increase in the 
number of chiefs in the face of a shrinking 
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of the number of Indians is another example 
of military efficiency at its finest. 

The same efficiency has brought about a 
bombing of Vietnam vastly increased over 
our bombing of Germany and Japan back in 
World War II. Since, as we know, victory is 
achieved through air power, our victory in 
"Nam is twice as solid as our victory in 
World War II. This is attested by the fact 
that we have now, according to our own relia- 
ble body counts, killed every person of mili- 
tary age in North Vietnam 234 times and are 
working on doing it three times. 

That's the kind of gratifying results you 
can expect when you get more and more 
supervisors up out of the ditch, and fewer 
and fewer dirty old diggers cluttering the 
place up with their shovels. 

There is great hope for mankind in the 
figures released by the House Appropriations 
Committee. Drawing upon the art of statis- 
tical analysis, we can easily project two basic 
graph lines, one of increase in the number 
of big shots, one of decrease in the number 
of little shots. 

Once we have determined the actual rates 
of increase and decrease respectively, it will 
be simple to forecast a date by which every- 
one in the Army will be a colonel or a gen- 
eral, everyone in the Navy an admiral or 4 
captain. 

Since we know from folk wisdom that most 
of the shooting in shooting wars tends to get 
done by little shots, on that happy day peace 
will be achieved at last. 

Or, Pat and Mike were walking around the 
Pentagon... . 


[From the New York Times, Nov. 15, 1971] 
BRITISH PLANNING BIGGER NATO Force 
(By Drew Middleton) 


Lonpon, November 14.—Britain has begun 
a defense program aimed at strengthening 
North Atlantic alliance forces. 

Official sources said the reinforcement was 
in addition to Britain’s contribution to the 
European Defense Improvement Program in- 
stituted last November by Eurogroup, com- 
prising 10 European members of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Eurogroup met in Brussels Friday and, 
after reviewing the first year of the Defense 
Improvement Program, found progress “gen- 
erally satisfactory," NATO officials said. 

According to Lord Carrington, Minister of 
Defense, Britain will: 

Place orders for two guided-missile de- 
stroyers, four frigates and a number of sup- 
port vessels and smaller craft in an accelera- 
tion of the naval-construction program. 

Expand into full battalions, of about 800 
men each, four infantry units that have been 
maintained at company strength. 

Add one squadron of Buckcaneer strike 
aircraft to the Royal Air Force. 


A $260 MILLION COST 


The program is expected to add more than 
$260-million to defense costs over the next 
three years, an official said. 

The Government sees the program as a 
“constructive contribution” to a program 
adopted by NATO a year ago and “in particu- 
lar to the collective European effort within 
that program.” 

Eurogroup defense ministers are sensitive 
to United States charges that European mem- 
bers of the alliance are not following through 
on their promises of a year ago to improve the 
quality and quantity of defense contribu- 
tions. 

Secretary of Defense Melvin R. Laird made 
it clear when he visited Brussels last month 
that he did not think the European members 
were doing enough. Their efforts are being 
contrasted in military circles with recent 
reinforcements of United States Army, Navy 
and Air Force units in Europe. 


U.S. FORCE AT 310,000 


According to American officials, these forces 
are now at 99.2 per cent of war strength and 
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the total American force in Europe has been 
increased from 300,000 to 310,000 men. 

The British program is part of the Gov- 
ernment’s answer to American criticism in 
the Administration and Congress. The over- 
all European answer will be made Dec. 7, 
when the Euro-group meets again in Brussels 
to present additional defense efforts for the 
coming year. 

Eurog.oup is made up of the Defense Min- 
isters of Britain, West Germany, Italy, Neth- 
erlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, Norway, Den- 
mark, Greece and Turkey. France, which is 
not a military member of NATO, Iceland, 
which has no defense forces, and Portugal, 
most of whose forces are tied up in African 
anti-insurgency warfare, are not members. 

The acceleration of the British naval pro- 
gram is a response, high officials said, to the 
growing number of new vessels, particularly 
submarines, in the Soviet Navy. Recent NATO 
reports have emphasized the necessity of 
modernizing naval antisubmarine and sur- 
veillance forces. 

“Britain is fully aware,” a high official said, 
“that unless the North Atlantic can be kept 
reasonably clear of submarines in the event 
of war, there’s no use talking about American 
reinforcement.” 

A recent upsurge in recruiting for Britain’s 
volunteer army has made possible the addi- 
tions to the army’s strength. 

ULSTER CRISIS INVOLVED 

Four additional battalions “doesn't sound 
like much by World War II standards,” a 
British general conceded. But, he pointed out, 
“given present standards of infantry arma- 
ment” a modern battalion “approximates the 
hitting ability of a brigade in 1945." 

The four battalions will ease the pressure 
on the British Army of the Rhine in Germany 
arising from the demands made by the crisis 
in Northern Ireland, officials said. 

Officials at the alliance headquarters in 
Brussels agreed that it was too early to say 
how much more could be done by European 
powers to reinforce Western defense. 

According to reports reaching that head- 
quarters, however, there is a general feeling 
that “something will have to be done” be- 
cause most European defense and foreign 
ministries believe that the United States in- 
tends to carry out some form of military dis- 
engagement in Central Europe in the next 
two years. 

“Force levels among European countries 
should and must go up,” a NATO official said. 
“It's an illusion to think they're spending 
excessively on defense.” 


SCHOOL FINANCING 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, on 
November 13 I addressed the California 
Teachers’ Association meeting in Los An- 
geles. CTA is among the most vital edu- 
cation organizations in the country. As 
Senator from California, I am proud of 
the excellent work they are doing. 

I took the opportunity to share with 
these educational leaders some thoughts 
on providing equal educational oppor- 
tunity through equitable school finance 
and other means. Here in the Senate, the 
Select Committee on Equal Educational 
Opportunity chaired by Senator Mon- 
DALE, and the Education Subcommittee 
headed by Senator PELL, are holding 
hearings on school finance end its im- 
plications for the Nation’s schoolchil- 
dren. I want to add my own thoughts to 
this important dialog. 

I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
marks to the California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
ADDRESS OF SENATOR ALAN CRANSTON 


In recent days two Senate committees, 
and many members of Congress, have ad- 
dressed themselves with urgency to the 
financial plight of the Nation’s schools. 

! No dialogue could be more timely. 

The recent California court decision, call- 
ing the State's system of financing educa- 
tion discriminatory and unfair, has sparked 
an atmosphere of fresh thinking and—I 
hope—action. 

It could be the best thing that has hap- 
pened to school in years. 

It could also be among the worst—if we 
in the Congress, and at other levels of Gov- 
ernment, don’t grasp the hint that some- 
thing is terribly, desperately wrong. 

“Reform” is always nipping at the heels 
of education. 

That’s as it ought to be. “Education” and 
“change” cannot be divorced. 

But as you well know, talking and doing 
are two different things. 

It’s high time the Congress huddled with 
State and local governments, and with you, 
to turn the dialogue about school finance 
into a program for national action. 

What’s at stake here is equal—and, hope- 
fully, excellent—educational opportunity 
for all our Nation's children. 

To fail the challenge is to fail the millions 
of bright young minds that are our present 
hope and represent all our future prospects 

The school finance crisis has been brought 
close to me in a number of ways—none more 
forceful than a letter I received from the 
East Whittier City school district here in 
California. 

It had been mailed to parents and citi- 
zens of the district to announce budget cuts 
for this school year—cuts made necessary 
by higher costs and reduced income. 

Listen to some of the programs cut this 
school district was forced to make: Elimi- 
nate transportaticn services—for all except 
the handicapped; stop all food services; 
eliminate two nurses, leaving only three to 
serve sixteen schools; drop elementary 
school music; eliminate one psychologist 
position; reduce noon duty assistants; trim 
clerical assistance in all elementary schools; 
reduce capital outlay and repair of buildings; 
stop replacing audiovisual equipment; elim- 
inate district-financed reading specialists; 
and borrow nine hundred thousand dollars 
to meet payrolls through December, due to 
inadequate cash flow and reduced reserves. 

These abandoned services could hardly be 
called educational “frills.” 

Elimination of food services means some 
children won't eat. 

Three nurses serving sixteen schools does 
not constitute an adequate health program. 
The financial crisis facing this school dis- 
trict is not isolated and unusual. 

It’s just the tip of a national iceberg. 

Schools all over the country are trimming 
Services, cutting schedules even cancelling 
days, weeks, and months of the school year. 

Why this disastrous trend? 

This year, we will spend eighty-five bil- 
lion dollars for all educational goods and 
services. 

To educate our sixty and two-tenths mil- 
lion American students we devote about eight 
percent of our yearly Gross National Product. 

Sounds like a lot. 

Is it enough to do the job? 

No! 

The best estimate I've seen of what it 
will take to bring all our schools, rural and 
urban, to the level of our better suburban 
systems is an additional thirty-five billion 
dollars a year, 

That thirty-five billion dollar measure 
came from a task force appointed by the 
Nixon Administration. It was also ignored 
by the Nixon administration. 

The task force was expertly headed by Cali- 
fornia’s own Wilson A. Riles. 
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The Riles report said that the forty-eight 
and eight-tenths billion dollars projected for 
public elementary and secondary financing 
this year should be closer to eighty-four bil- 
lion dollars, if we are to accomplish eyen 
the minimum goals we have set. 

Actually, sadly, schools are now being 
forced to trim, cut back, or close. 

If we look at where school monies now 
originate, we can see & major source of the 
problem. 

More than ninety-two percent of the cost 
of public elementary and secondary educa- 
tion falls on local and state governments. 

For the fiscal year just ended, local gov- 
ernments paid fifty-one and eight-tenths 
percent; the States paid forty and nine- 
tenths percent; and just seven and two- 
tenths percent came from the Federal 
Government, 

Taken together, the rising costs of edu- 
cation, and a greatly increased burden on 
the local property tax, make it virtually im- 
possible for the local taxpayer to pay more 
or even maintain present rates. 

The demands are inequitable. 

So are the results. 

The real thrust of the California court 
decision was that differences among tax 
bases in school districts are so great that 
equal educational opportunity is not 
provided and cannot be provided. 

The resulting inequities, the court said, 
constitute a violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, 

Let me be quick to note that an equal 
provision of monies among schools is not 
the whole answer to equal educational op- 
vortunity. 

Of all educators, perhaps teachers know 
that best. 

Daily in the classrooms you face uneven 
learning rates; differences in family and 
social backgrounds; variations, for one rea- 
son or another, in abilities and past learn- 
ing achievements. 

All of these are important factors in chart- 
ing equity. 

But of the things that can be done to 
provide an equal starting point for a child’s 
education, provision of money and services 
is among the most important. 

And on this point, we're failing—hadly. 

The President’s commission on school fi- 
nance is about to release a study on spending 
comparability among school districts across 
the country. Some preliminary statistics, re- 
cently published in the press, are astounding. 

Over the 50 states, comparing highest and 
lowest spending districts, the minimum varia- 
tion is 43 percent. 

Most states vary 200 to 600 percent. 

In California, some districts are spending 
four times as much per pupil as other dis- 
tricts. And in Wyoming, the highest per- 
pupil expenditure ts fourteen-thousand, five 
hundred fifty-four dollars—compared to a 
low in one district of six-hundred and eigh- 
teen dollars. 

That’s a variation of 2,255 percent within 
one state. 

As the national educational finance project 
says: “One seldom finds superior quality at 
& low cost, except in very unusual circum- 
stances. This logic of the market place is ap- 
plicable to school expenditures. Although 
there are no doubt schools with high costs 
and poor quality, it is difficult to find high 
quality at a low cost.” 

Obviously, if spending comparability has 
anything to do with equality of educational 
opportunity, some of our children are being 
cruelly and unconstitutionally cheated. 

And so are the teachers and administra- 
tors that serve them—not to mention the 
rest of America. 

Aid from the Federal Government to re- 
duce these inequities has been long-recog- 
nized as essential. 

As far back as 1933 the national commis- 
sion on the financing of education con- 
cluded, “Just as there are inequalities in 
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ability to support schools within a State, so 
there is variation in ability to support 
schools among the states themselves. Chil- 
dren suffer the denial of educational oppor- 
tunity because of these inequities. This situ- 
ation, cah be remedied only when a larger 
proportion of the school revenue comes from 
the nation as a whole.” 

I am deeply disturbed that, twenty-eight 
years later, we are reaching the same con- 
clusion all over again. 

When will we act? 

We can start by reordering our present set 
of Federal spending priorities—now which 
unfair to children, teachers, and to American 
education across the board. 

In the last school year, Federal expendi- 
tures for defense alone were over seventy- 
five billion dollars. 

Yet Federal spending for education was 
estimated at four and four-tenths billion 
dollars, or seven percent of the national cost. 

The National Education Association points 
out that the cost of the antiballistic missile 
system alone—twelve billion dollars—could 
pay almost one-third of the basic cost of 
public education, 

The cost of producing the F—111 plane ex- 
ceeded the total 1970 budget of the U.S. Office 
of Education. 

So far, the Vietnam war has cost us one- 
hundred twenty billion dollars. 

Estimates I’ve seen, from reliable sources, 
of the total we'll pay for it when the final bill 
is in many years hence, range from four- 
hundred billion dollars to one trillion dol- 
lars. 

Does a trillion sound out of this world? 

Since World War II, the U.S. has spent 
one trillion, one-hundred billion dollars on 
arms and war. 

Right now, of all the taxes you and I pay, 
knowingly and unknowingly, direct and in- 
directly, to all levels of government, forty- 
six cents out of every single tax dollar is 
consumed not by education, not by health, 
not by welfare, not by farm subsidies, but 
by one sole cost: the cost of war. 

Over the years, the effect of each war on 
the cost of our Government has been incredi- 
ble. 

The Federal Government spent more in 
four years of civil war than it spent in ali 
its previous years of existence. 

It spent more in two years of World War I 
than in all its previous years of existence. 

It spent more in four years of World War II 
than in all its previous years of existence. 

Tn this single year of 1971, still in Vietnam, 
and deep in the arms race, we will spend more 
on our Government than in all the years be- 
tween 1789 and 1941. 


Wars have another remarkable monetary 
trait. 


They permanentiy increase the cost of Gov- 
ernment, and hence cur tax burden. 

Listen to the figures on the per capita cost. 
of the Federal Government, before and after 
war: 

Civil War: before, $2.59; after, $6.82, 

World War I: before, $8; after, $32. 

World War II: before, $64; after, $261. 

Korea: before, $272; after, $434. 

Vietnam: before, $617; now, the war still 
on, $957. 

The present high level of defense spending 
produces a devastating effect in areas of great 
social need like education. 

What purpose can such spending possibly 
serve if we don’t do much, much more to 
imsure that we have a nation all citizens 
deem worth defending? 

We simply have to give the growing needs 
of our schools a higher priority in the Fed- 
eral budget. 

Until we do, equal education opportunity 
will move farther and farther from our grasp. 

I believe we're on the threshold of a new 
and more productive Federal role in educa- 
tion. 


The present dilemma of the schools is sim- 
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ply too clear and too alarming for most Mem- 
bers of Congress to ignore. 

The press for a Federal program of general 
aid to the Nation's schools is growing. 
Through these and other proposals we can 
begin to unravel some difficult problems. 

I strongly back the demand for more Fed- 
eral monies to the schools. 

I will support the most comprehensive 
and equitable general aid proposal we can 
devise. 

I expect to sponsor such a bill. 

But I believe we should be wary of pro- 
grams that simply perpetuate the very in- 
equities we are trying to cure. 

For this reason, I am concerned about the 
number of general school aid proposals now 
in the Congress that call for phasing out 
categorical ald programs as a condition for 
general aid. 

I think this is unrealistic and unfair. 

At the Federal level, we have made stra- 
tegic, specific commitments: Programs for 
the disadvantaged; personnel investment 
programs, such as the Education Professions 
Development Act; expansion of library serv- 
ices across the country; and major efforts in 
still-neglected areas such as bilingual educa- 
tion, to name just a few. 

Some view these categorical commitments 
as a tangle of Federal strings that hamper 
educational progress, skirt local control, and 
force schoo! administrators, as well as teach- 
ers, into a marathon of “grantsmanship.” 

These are reasonable criticisms. 

But they can be resolved. They must be 
resolved. 

First, we must remember that present cate- 
gorical programs constitute less than ten per- 
cent of U.S, Office of Education programs. 

The remaining ninety percent are for- 
mula grants, over which the office has little 
control. 

Second, recent advances in American edu- 
cation are in many instances due to the 
specific provision of funds and services to 
meet needs clearly in the national interest 
but beyond the ability of communities and 
States to finance. 

Moreover, in making these commitments, 
the Congress recognized that American edu- 
cation needs now, perhaps more than ever, a 
coalition of advanced ideas. 

We need dissemination programs clearly 
beyond the ability of the States to mount. 

We need a nationwide emphasis on early 
childhood programs. We need special pro- 
grams for blighted urban areas. 

I emphasize the word “national.” Because 
I think this is the key to what categorical 
programs are all about. 

If there is one role the Federal Govern- 
ment can perform better than any other 
unit, it is that of an ombudsman for equal 
educational cpportunity for every man, 
woman, and child across the country. 

We are a highly mobile people. 

The average American family moves every 
five years. 

We are long past the day when a family 
could expect to start its children in ‘the early 
grades and see them through their secondary 
education within a single school district, 
or a single town, or a single State. 

We are long past the day when you, as 
teachers, could reasonably expect to start 
and end your teaching career in one geo- 
graphical location, even a broad one. 

I think that says a great deal about the 
role the Federal Government must play. 

If an American family moves from Cali- 
fornia to New York. from Delaware to Ohio, 
from Colorado to Mississippi—they should 
have nothing short of a Federal guarantee 
that their children will enter schools of no 
less quality than those they left behind. 

The same should be true for families who 
move from rural to urban schools, from ur- 
ban to rural schools, from one school district 
to another within the same county or state, 
or simply from one school to another. 

This is basic to equal educational opportu- 
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nity. We have not yet achieved it. To do so 
will require a fresh and helpful role for the 
Federal Government. 

We must see to it that different needs 
among schools and students are answered 
through aid programs that recognize those 
needs and meet them. 

This kind of overview and constant ad- 
justment is essential if we are to reorder 
our educational priorities as the Nation 
changes, 

We haye only begun to provide this vant- 
age point and we must broaden it. 

I am convinced that no program of gen- 
eral school aid, no matter how large or well- 
intentioned, can enliven and enrich class- 
room. education unless it is recognized that 
special programs are essential to meet specif- 
ic needs. 

And the more complex our Nation becomes, 
the more varied and changing those needs 
will be. 

You know my feeling that sheer provision 
of Federal funds won't provide true equal 
educational opportunity. 

Far more is needed in terms of talent, 
ideas, and solidarity of purpose. 

You who are here represent one of the 
most important, vital, valuable resources 
American education possesses, the teachers 
of California and of our country. 

To attempt broad changes in what we do 
in education without your help and advice 
seems to be common. 

It is also absurd. 

I could guess that if you were to isolate a 
single word bandied about in education 
that seems particularly scarey, it might be 
“Innovation.” 

It’s not that you;don’t want it. 

It’s just that you have a rather basic right 
to know what it. means. 

Itis, after all, apt to be lurking in a corner 
of your classroom on any given day, daring 
you to cope with it. 

If those of us at the Federal level would 
ask you, I think you might have a few things 
to say—not about abolishing change or chas- 
ing away innovation, but about how we 
might help you with the most difficult task 
of all; translating educational theory into 
classroom action. 

Yet I fear you are being left farther and 
farther behind in the Federal decision-mak-~ 
ing process. 

The other day Donald E. Morrison, a fellow 
Californian and head of the National Educa- 
tion Association asked the commissioner of 
education for a survey of teacher represen- 
tation on U.S.O.E. advisory councils.. There 
are approximately 30 such councils serving 
the Office of Education. 

Commissioner Marland found that of the 
540 persons serving on the councils, only 29 
are classroom teachers. The commissioner 
also found that teachers are especially scarce 
on the major policy councils. 

Dr, Marland reacted quickly and decisively 
by announcing he will fill four current coun- 
cil vacancies with teachers. 

I commend his action. 

But I feel we have to do better. 

I believe it is the responsibility of every 
Federal official and Member of Congress to 
see to it that where educational policy is 
shaped, where the Federal influence is ex- 
ercised, teachers are involved to the fullest 
possible extent. 

This is the only way we can create policy 
and programs that make sense for you. 

And if they don't make sense for you, they 
won’t make sense for your students. 

A moment ago I said some things about the 
importance of equality of educational op- 
portunity. I want to make sure you know 
what I mean; how I think you share in this; 
and what you can do to make it happen. 

I believe that equal educational opportu- 
nity means that children in every quarter of 
the Nation, from whatever background or 
ethnic origin, should have equal means to 
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assure an equal chance at achieving individ- 
ual goals. 

It does not mean that we are educating our 
children to be identical cogs in society's 
machinery. 

It does mean that the task of the school 
is to equalize opportunities among differing 
social groupings by the end of the compul- 
sory schooling period. 

To do this will require a number of things. 

One of the most important will be more 
and more good teachers, encouraged to devel- 
op their interests and talents, and free to 
move about the country unhampered by pen- 
alties for mobility. 

As you know, that isn’t possible now. 

When you move across State lines, retire- 
ment benefits don't go with you. 

And sadly enough, even if you stay in one 
State you risk the loss of your benefits if 
your Governor can't keep his books straight. 

We've got to change that. 

That is why I have cosponsored the Mobile 
Teachers Retirement Assistance Act. 

It is indispensible to equal educational op- 
portunity. 

If passed by the Congress, it will set up a 
Federal incentive program for the States to 
improve their teacher retirement programs; 
put them on a sound fiscal basis; establish 
safeguards to protect your money; and let 
you carry your retirement benefits wherever 
you might go to teach. 

This legislation is important not only to 
you but to the full spectrum of American 
education. 

Equality of educational opportunity applies 
as much to teaching careers as it does to 
student learning. 

They, can’t be separated. 

This brings me to your role in the political 
process and how you can help bring about 
some of the changes that are needed. 

I see the teachers of America as a poten- 
tially powerful group of lobbyists in the pub- 
lic interest, 

I hope you will become sọ, individually and 
collectively, if you are not already active. 

Your presence in this room indicates that 
you are already doing a good deal. 

The growing role of the CTA in political 
action is even more important than perhaps 
you realize. 

There are 535 Members of Congress, plus 
your own State legislators, who need your ad- 
vice and your help. 

Enormous tasks for education face all of 
us. 
They cannot be accomplished without a 
spirit of cooperation and consensus of pur- 
pose. 

Where we are going—why, and how—are 
questions that cannot—should not—be de- 
cided without you. 

And that means political action. 

Teachers, parents, and school administra- 
tors who have taken the time to talk to the 
Congress have had’a tremendous effect upon 
Federal policy in the past few years. 

Your voices have overriden two Presiden- 
tial vetoes of Federal education appropria- 
tions. 

The information and ideas you have pro- 
vided have brought more and more Members 
of Congress around to thinking that educa- 
tion should be a higher priority. Thanks to 
you, if they don’t know that now, they will 
know it more each alternate November. 

That’s an essential part of your job as 
educational leaders. 

I urge you to continue to build on the 
splendid base you now have within CTA. 

It’s an important battle. It is a contest 
that will shape what our policies for educa- 
tion, and funding for education, will be. 

You have won in the past and you can 
win again. But the real winners will be the 
kids. 

And as long as you are their vocal, politi- 
cal champions, they will not lose. 
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DEVALUATION OF DOLLAR BY 
CHANGE IN PRICE OF GOLD 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, on Octo- 
ber 14, 1971, Dr. N. R. Danielian, presi- 
dent of the International Economic 
Policy Association, testified before the 
Committee on Finance on the Presi- 
dent’s Economic program, Of particular 
significance is Dr. Danielian’s discussion 
of the question of devaluing the dollar 
by a change in the price of gold. 

Dr. Danielian ‘warns that we should 
not accept an increase in the price of 
gold in addition to dropping the 10-per- 
cent surcharge, to get some revaluations 
of other currencies. He points out that 
the gold producers and hoarders would 
be rewarded at the expense of the 
American taxpayer. They have probably 
$50 billion, both public and private, 
whereas we have only $10 billion. Thus 
an increase in the gold price would be 
5 to 1 against us. 

In addition, Dr, Danielian feels that it 
would be well to know if we have “gold 
content” guarantees in various swap ar- 
rangements and “offset” paper such as 
“Roosa” type bonds. Such information 
in the “fine print” of Treasury and Fed- 
eral Reserve obligations is not readily 
available to the public. It should be made 
available to Congress. According to Dr. 
Danielian, any gold price increase would 
up these obligations. Our capital sub- 
scriptions to international financial in- 
stitutions, such as the World Bank, in- 
volve maintenance of value guarantees 
in terms of gold, 

I feel that Dr. Danielian’s views are 
imaginative and particularly valuable 
because of his extensive experience and 
background in international finance. I 
ask unanimous consent that his state- 
ment be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ORAL PRESENTATION BY Dr. N. R. DANIELIAN 

I would like to have your permission to 
place my full statement in the record and 
highlight its salient points. 

We support the President’s program as 
submitted to Congress, with certain further 
suggestions of our own, 

With respect to the investment tax cred- 
it, we approve the 7 percent allowed in the 
House bill, but would respectfully suggest 
the restoration of the 10 percent credit for 
the first year in order to give a particular 
stimulus to investments in the immediate 
future. 

The repeal of the automobile excise tax 
is desirable at this time. It would redress 
a serious cost disadvantage of the domestic 
producers and offset the large contribution 
that imports of passenger cars and parts have 
been making to our balance of payments def- 
icits. In 1970 this was $2.8 billion, and it 
was running at a $3.7 billion annual rate 
up to June 30 of this year. The elimination 
of the excise tax, the adoption of the 10 
percent surcharge on imports, and the in- 
vestment tax credit should go a long way to 
redress this imbalance. 

On the DISC proposal, we support the Ad- 
ministration’s recommendations with certain 
amendments, but have reservations on the 
changes made in the House. The House ver- 
sion tries to limit the advantages of DISC 
to incremental exports. This is not prac- 
tical. All it will do is encourage new and 
untried ventures, which most likely will take 
business away from established exporters 
who have done so much in the past to main- 
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tain our export position. We suggest, there- 
fore, that the Committee restore the Admin- 
istration’s proposal. 

We are in favor of expanding the concept 
of DISC to include service industries. The 
House of Representatives included among 
qualified export receipts engineering and 
construction services. We suggest very 
strongly that this principle should also be 
extended by amendment to cover travel and 
tourism, including equipment used in bring- 
ing foreign tourists to the United States. Our 
deficit on tourist account is still $2 billion 
a year, It is better to deal with this prob- 
lem, not by restricting the right of Ameri- 
cans to travel abroad, but by giving incen- 
tives to encourage foreigners to visit the 
United States. I suggest, therefore, in sec- 
tion 993(a) (1) of H.R. 10947 on “Qualified 
Export Receipts,” a new subsection (I) as 
follows: “Gross receipts from the perform- 
ance of tourist and travel services for for- 
eign visitors to and within the United States 
not in excess of the foreign exchange earn- 
ings of such services.” 

In addition to these measures, we would 
recommend that the Internal Revenue Ccde 
be amended to permit repatriation of earn- 
ings from abroad for eligible investments in 
the United States without immediately in- 
curring tax liabilities under the constructive 
dividend concept. This will probably bring 
more funds back to the United States than 
will all the bureaucratic red tape of OFDI. 
It will also create jobs here in this country. 

Mr. Chairman, this Committee will remem- 
ber that over the past decade our organiza- 
tion has warned, before this Committee as 
well as others, that if we persisted along the 
policy lines of the post-war era and ignored 
the balance of payments effects of those pol- 
icies, we would haye a crisis and something 
would have to give—the value of the dollar, 
or liberal trade policy, or foreign aid, or mili- 
tary expenditures abroad. All four of these 
things have now happened. IMF and GATT 
are in disarray. The dollar has depreciated 
in world markets, we are forced to cut for- 
eign aid and retreat from our world-wide 
commitments. Those who recently recom- 
mended benign neglect must now have sec- 
ond thoughts. 

The danger that we confront is of two 
kinds: on the one hand, a retreat into a self- 
contained, autarchic, fortress American eco- 
nomic and military nationalism; and on the 
other hand, continued complacency and rep- 
etition of old mistakes. 

Most of us would have preferred that the 
measures undertaken on August 15 would 
not have been necessary; but they were nec- 
essary and the President must be com- 
mended for the courage he showed in under- 
taking them. 

S. 2592, which is before this Committee, 
raises the first danger. With respect to the 
second danger, there are already voices in 
the country who would like to force the 
President to give up the 10 percent sur- 
charge merely in exchange for revaluation of 
other currencies abroad. If we settle for so 
little, without changing other policies, we 
could have another crisis within the decade. 

Our studies indicate that a revaluation of 
a few selected foreign currencies in terms of 
dollars by 10 or even 15 percent would not 
redress our trade position and would simply 
increase the dollar cost of our military ex- 
penditures, The deterioration of our trade 
position is due to cost differentials higher 
than any contemplated currency revalua- 
tions; but more importantly, the causes are 
not price sensitive, such as the EEC Common 
Agricultural Policy, the Japanese reluctance 
to import our manufactured goods, and the 
evolution of common markets, which by 
their very nature discriminate against us. 

We must, therefore, focus on other issues 
beyond trade and exchange rates. Minimum 
conditions for more stable arrangements 
should include: an agreement on access for 
our agricultural products to foreign mar- 
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kets; an agreement for elimination of non- 
tariff barriers and border taxes and rebates; 
an agreement for nondiscriminatory, recip- 
rocal and national treatment of foreign in- 
vestments, which in the case of the United 
States is the major breadwinner abroad; 
and an agreement for a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the costs of mutual defense. To 
achieve this last point, we have proposed set- 
ting up an International Security Fund to 
neutralize the balance of payments effects of 
U.S. troop deployment in NATO. I hope in 
time this principle can also be extended in 
the Pacific with our allies, Australia, New 
Zealand and Japan. Cost sharing in defense 
is a better alternative than withdrawal of 
American protection; and, in addition, it will 
ameliorate our balance of payments deficits 
and contribute to monetary as well as mili- 
tary stability. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, a word on the in- 
ternational financial crisis itself. The $60 
billion in Euro-dollars, much of it created 
by U.S. deficits, splashes around from coun- 
try to country for quick speculative gains in 
exchange rate gyrations or to benefit from 
interest rate differentials. It is a new factor, 
and it will not be eliminated by any increase 
in the price of gold, floating rates, crawling 
pegs, or currency revaluations. The interna- 
tional financial community faces one of the 
most important challenges of our time to 
determine how this huge reservoir of in- 
vestable funds will be neutralized as a spec- 
ualtive force and guided into worthwhile and 
productive uses. Private companies borrow- 
ing in this market for investment purposes 
are probably making the best use of these 
funds. It should be a negotiating posture of 
the U.S. Government that American com- 
panies should not be discriminated against 
in their access to this market, and that ex- 
change rates agreed upon should be the same 
for current account as well as capital account 
transactions. 

The question of devaluing the dollar by 
a change in the price of gold may come to 
the Congress sooner or later. I hope our ne- 
gotiators will not accept an increase in the 
price of gold in addition to dropping the 10 
percent surcharge, to get some revaluations 
of other currencies. That would really be a 
bad bargain. What will be the actual effects 
of an increase in the price of gold? We know 
that the gold producers and hoarders (the 
Committee knows the countries that are in- 
volved) would be rewarded. They have prob- 
ably $50 billion, both public and private. We 
have 10 billion. Any increase in the gold 
price would be 5 to 1 against us. Even beyond 
this, it would be well to know if we have 
“gold content” guarantees in various swap 
arrangements and “offset” paper such as the 
“Roosa” type bonds. Such information in the 
“fine print” of Treasury and Federal Reserve 
obligations, so far as I know, is not available 
publicly. But it should be available to Con- 
gress. Any gold price increase would up these 
obligations. Our capital subscriptions to in- 
ternational financial institutions, such as the 
World Bank, involve maintenance of value 
guarantees in terms of gold. 

In short, if the dollar price of gold is 
raised, the Congress will sooner or later be 
called on to authorize and appropriate bil- 
lions of dollars to make good on these com- 
mitments. All ithe arguments in favor of a 
gold price increase are self-serving for those 
who have it; but it is of no conceivable 
benefit to us, If other countries want to 
raise the price of gold, let them; and then 
they can merrily exchange gold amongst 
themselves. We should stay out of it. 

Thank you. 


U.S. DAIRY INDUSTRY HURT BY 
PRESIDENT NIXON’S INACTION 
ON IMPORTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Nixon is hurting our domestic dairy 
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industry by not establishing quotas on 
certain types of cheese which the Tariff 
Commission recommended be done last 
summer. He should delay no longer in 
taking action. 

Early this year the President requested 
the Tariff Commission to make recom- 
mendations to him on three import cate- 
gories of cheese costing 47 cents a pound 
or more on which there were no quotas. 
These were swiss, Gruyere-process, and 
a comprehensive grouping which, for im- 
port purposes, is labeled as “other 
cheese.” 

It should be pointed out that any of 
these types of cheese which cost less than 
47 cents a pound were limited by import 
quota, but if the cost was above that 
amount no quota applied. 

I feel the President was right in ask- 
ing the Tariff Commission to look into 
this matter. In 1970 there were about 97 
million pounds of such cheese imported, 
of which 41 million was under quota and 
56 million was exempt from quota. When 
the nonquota total exceeded that under 
quota and the only criteria was whether 
it cost more or less than 47 cents a review 
was in order. 

On July 28 the Tariff Commission sub- 
mitted its report to the President. The 
four Commissioners unanimously recom- 
mended that the price break be elimi- 
nated and that a single quota be estab- 
lished for each type of cheese, combining 
that costing under 47 cents with that 
costing above that figure. They divided 
evenly—2 to 2—on the level at which 
such quotas should be set. I might add 
that much of the dairy industry was not 
completely satisfied with the quota levels 
which were recommended, though they 
are still unanimous in their desire to have 
these limitations imposed by the Presi- 
dent, at such level as he determines to be 
proper. 

Nearly 4 months have passed since the 
President received the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s recommendations and in my opin- 
ion he has had ample time to act. His 
failure to act is continuing to hurt our 
Nation’s dairy farmers. They are produc- 
ing adequate milk so that some of this 
domestic production which is replaced 
by the continuation of these imports is 
having to be purchased by the Govern- 
ment. 

And as he delays the importers are in- 
creasing their shipments of nonquota 
cheese. Each of the three categories is 
showing an increase over last year, as 
follows: 


(anuary-September) 


1970 1971 


pounds 


Increase 
(percent) 


Nonquota types 


16, 444,000 18, 519, 000 
6,677,000 _ 7,356, 000 
15,767,000 18,175, 000 


38,888,000 44, 050, 000 


President Nixon should delay no 
longer. He should proceed promptly to 
implement the recommendations of the 
Tariff Commission and place import 
quotas on these items. 
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ADMINISTRATION GOAL: VET- 
ERANS’ WELL-BEING 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, I am concerned about recent 
criticism of the Nixon administration, 
this time in the area of veterans’ bene- 
fits. Much ado has been made lately con- 
cerning what is supposed to be a very 
long waiting list for admission to VA 
hospitals. Let me set the record straight 
on this subject right now. 

This waiting list for admission to a 
Veterans’ Administration hospital con- 
sists of veterans who have applied for 
hospitalization, have been determined to 
be eligible for and in need of hospital 
treatment for a disease or disability, but 
for whom a VA hospital bed is not im- 
mediately available. 

The iist, however, does not include any 
veteran in need of treatment for a serv- 
ice-connected disease or disability. In 
service-connected cases, where immedi- 
ate hospital treatment is required, either 
a VA bed will be found for the veteran 
or he will be entered into a non-VA hos- 
pital at VA expense. Also, if a veteran’s 
service-connected condition does not re- 
quire immediate attention, the applicant 
will be scheduled for VA hospitalization 
on a definite date. 

Furthermore, the waiting list does not 
include any emergency cases, whether 
the condition is service-connected or 


honservice connected. Such veterans 
are admitted immediately. 

Therefore, the veterans placed on the 
waiting list are those whose non-service- 


connected ailments do not require im- 
mediate admission to the hospital. The 
list is maintained in order that such 
veteran will be admitted in equitable 
sequence. 

The VA hospital system has always had 
a waiting list. In 1966, during the pre- 
vious Democratic administration the 
waiting list was almost 12,000. Since then 
it has been declining because of improved 
treatment methods and better staffing 
ratios, permitting faster turnover of 
patients. 

Quite to the contrary, under the Nixon 
administration, the waiting list declined 
to its lowest point in December 1970— 
2,861—-and because VA experience for the 
year preceding that had been well under 
4,000, VA has considered a waiting list 
of 3000-3500 to be normal. 

But most important, veterans and the 
general public should know that the 
wounded are cared for in a medical sys- 
tem that is infinitely better than it has 
ever been. This medical system, which 
not only cares for the Vietnam veteran 
but the aging veteran as well, has made 
tremendous strides since the year 1965, 
which, incidentally, is the year when 
there was an attempt by the then Demo- 
cratic administration to close large num- 
bers of Veterans’ Administration hospi- 
tals. 

Not only has the VA medical care 
budget doubled since that year but three 
additional new VA hospitals and two 
major additions are now nearing comple- 
tion and a new one is now being planned. 

The disabled veteran has the best pos- 
sible assurance of high quality medical 
care because he has first call on medical 
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talent that is not oniy treating every 
service-disabled veteran but is also treat- 
ing unprecedented numbers of older and 
disadvantaged veterans who need care 
they cannot afford for problems of age 
or disease not related to service. 

These statistics underscore the point 
that all veterans have a better chance 
than ever of being treated by VA. 

In fiscal year 1971, VA hospitals treated 
818,000, of whom less than one-third had 
service-connected problems. There were 
94,507 Vietnam veterans with either non- 
service-connected or service-connected 
problems. 

In 1965, only 730,000 were treated with 
about the same ratio of service-connected 
to non-service-connected cases. 

More than 800,000 more outpatient 
visits were recorded in VA medical facil- 
ities during 1971 than during 1965. 

Quality of these expanded care pro- 
grams becomes apparent with informa- 
tion on such yardsticks as the number 
and quality of staff, ratio of staff to 
patients, patient turnover rates, and con- 
tributions to medical progress. 

For example: 

MEDICAL STAFF 

Medical care employees totaled 151,860 
in August of this year, an increase of 
11,041 over August 1969. Since the first 
of this year, 8,100 new medical and para- 
medical employees were hired including 
many hard to get psychiatrists. Of the 
more than 6,000 full-time VA physicians, 
43.6 percent are board certified while 
only 31.3 percent of all U.S. physicians 
are board certified. In addition to these 
full-time physicians, the services of the 
Nation’s finest medical educators and 
physicians are available to VA patients 
through affiliations with medical schools 
and medical consulting arrangements. 
These plus the residents and interns 
bring VA physician staffing to over 15,- 
000. VA physicians and allied profession- 
als work with over 500 medical schools, 
universities, nursing schools and colleges. 

EQUIPMENT AND TREATMENT MODALITIES 


Specialized care units increased during 
the last fiscal year to a total of 800, and 
an additional 150 are being added this 
year. These units, part of a continuing 
modernization program that allows these 
hospitals to give better care to more pa- 
tients and restore them to health faster, 
include 84 nuclear medicine units, 32 for 
open heart surgery, 64 mental hygiene 
clinics, 55 cardiac catheterization labo- 
ratories, 32 drug treatment centers, 87 
intensive and coronary care units, 20 
supervoltage units, eight organ trans- 
plant units, 95 pulmonary function labo- 
ratories and hundreds of others provid- 
ing the full range of the most modern 
specialized care for all types of medical 
problems. 

Recent reports that “fully 40 percent 
of the veterans who apply for hospitali- 
zation are turned down” is simply inac- 
curate. The implication that 40 percent 
of our veterans who need hospitalization 
are rejected willy-nilly for budgetary 
reasons or for a lack of hospital space 
is untrue. 

In an emergency, life-or-death situa- 
tion, no person—be he a veteran or not— 
is turned away at a VA hospital. Veter- 
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ans whose ailments are associated with 
their military service have absolute pri- 
ority for immediate admission. Then, un- 
der the law, veterans with non-service- 
connected conditions may be admitted to 
VA hospitals if they need hospitaliza- 
tion, and cannot pay the cost of hospital- 
ization elsewhere. 

Therefore, Mr. President, although 
the waiting list for VA hospitalization 
has fluctuated recently and at times 
risen very moderately, I anticipate that 
the VA waiting list will very soon be re- 
duced to the normal range. This will be 
possible because of additional funding 
by the Congress and an upward revision 
of the numbers of veterans to be treated 
on a daily average from 79,000 to 83,000. 
To reach this new and higher average, 
the VA will be operating for the period 
November 1971 through June 1972 at a 
level about 85,000 per day. This substan- 
tial increase will have a marked, favor- 
able impact on the waiting list situation. 

I think this discussion shows, Mr. 
President, that President Nixon and his 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, Don 
Johnson, intend to provide the best pos- 
sible medical care for those to whom this 
country owes so much, our veterans. Far 
from being criticized, the Nixon adminis- 
tration deserves our highest praise for 
the priority it has assigned to the well- 
being of our veterans and the progress 
which has been made in upgrading and 
expanding medical services personnel 
and facilities available to American vet- 
erans. This is not to say that there is not 
room for continued improvement, but it 
is obvious that improvement of veterans 
services is the policy of the Nixon ad- 
ministration. 


IMPOUNDMENTS AND 75 MILLION 
AMERICAN CHILDREN 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, last 
week the Senate passed amendment No. 
601 to H.R. 10947 which calls upon the 
President to notify the Congress, the 
Comptroller General and the public when 
he partially or completely impounds ap- 
propriated funds. 

I sponsored this amendment because 
Members of Congress and the public are 
not being informed when billions of 
dollars of appropriated tax revenues are 
not being spent as intended by the Con- 
gress. 

I want to share a letter I have received 
from the American Parents Committee, 
Inc., with my colleagues. In supporting 
the Federal Impoundment Information 
amendment, this fine organization brief- 
ly discusses how the children of Amer- 
ica have often been on the losing end 
when a President impounds appropriated 
funds. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mrs. Barbara D. McGarry’s 
letter be printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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THe AMERICAN PARENTS 
COMMITTEE, INC., 
Washington, D.C., November 17, 1971. 
Att: Mr. Robert L. Healy. 
Re H.R. 10947, Amendment No. 601, Federal 
Impoundment Information. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: On behalf of 
the American Parents Committee, I wish to 
record our particular appreciation and 
strong support for your successful Amend- 
ment No. 601 to H.R. 10947, the Revenue Act 
of 1971. It is indeed gratifying to learn 
that this amendment was approved 48-18 
by the Senate on November 13, and we earn- 
estly hope that Senate conferees will pre- 
vail with its inclusion in the forthcoming 
House-Senate conference on resolving differ- 
ences between the House-passed bill and the 
Senate version still to be completed. 

In our organization’s quarter-century of 
support for effective legislation aiding child 
health, welfare, and education, we have 
noted an increasing tendency by the Ex- 
ecutive branch to exercise an “item-veto” 
particularly affecting appropriations for citi- 
zens under voting age. Over the past dozen 
years, this has happened with such ongoing 
programs as the “Impacted Areas” section of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act; the Special Milk and School Lunch pro- 
grams; the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention 
and Control Act and its extensions; the 
Children’s Mental Health Act; Title IV-A 
(Child Health) of the Social Security 
Amendments; and many aspects of child 
welfare legislation. No single Administra- 
tion can be faulted for this practice; it is 
rather an indication, we feel, of the steady 
deterioration of the “separation of powers” 
concept, in violation of Article I, Section 7 
of the Constitution. 

The restoration of this intended balance 
of powers will depend, certainly, on the de- 
gree to which the Congress is willing to re- 
assert its insistence on its Constitutional 
prerogatives. We can think of no more im- 
portant issue on which to base this reasser- 
tion, than on the equal protection of our 
youngest citizens. 

Sincerely, 
(Mrs.) BARBARA D. McGarry, 
Executive Director, APC, 
Advisory Editor, Parents’ Magazine. 


BUSING OF CHILDREN TO ACHIEVE 
RACIAL BALANCE 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, it has been 
my good fortune to have the support of 
some of the most prestigious members 
of the educational community in my ef- 
fort to correct what I believe to be a 
tragedy of the first order in recent court 
orders relating to the busing of children 
to achieve racial balance. 

One such person is Dr. Marvin Berke- 
ley, trustee of the Dallas Independent 
School District and a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Big City Boards 
of Education, who recently presented a 
report to that committee which makes 
an excellent case for enactment of legis- 
lation forbiding discrimination on the 
basis of race, creed, or color in the mat- 
ter of school admissions. 1 ask unani- 
mous consent that Dr. Berkeley’s re- 
port be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMITTEE Rrporr 
FOREWORD 

The early 1970's are proving to be a time 

in the history of American education when 
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school trustees are being called on as never 
before to stand up and state their beliefs. 
Here are a few of my beliefs as they relate 
to the subject of desegregation. 

I believe in the unitary school system in 
which students are assigned to home schools 
without regard to race, creed, or color. In 
such a system children of all races and ethnic 
backgrounds would be provided equally effec- 
tive education to fulfill their personal needs 
and potential. 

I believe one’s “home school,” especially 
for elementary children, should be in the 
immediate neighborhood. 

I believe in compensatory education to 
supplement a basic education for those chil- 
dren whose early childhood experiences were 
deprived, Such education should be funded 
separately and in three ways: generally at 
the federal level, programmatically at the 
State level, and individually at the local 
level. 

I believe that children learn more outside 
of a school building than within, therefore, 
the community-at-large, especially in an 
urban setting, provides great educational 
oppcrtunities. 

I believe in challenging all students, es- 
pecially those who are highly talented, 
through the use of magnet schools or educa- 
tional parks, containing the most modern 
equipment and materials and the latest 
technology. 

I believe that problems in the field of hous- 
ing should be solved by changes in housing 
laws and their administration, not by 
changes in education laws and their 
administration. 

I believe that busing solely for racial bal- 
ance is neither educationally nor economi- 
cally sound. I believe that busing to fufill a 
clearly-identified educational need is a neces- 
sary and long-practiced tool of education. 

I believe in the democratic way of life and 
the checks and balances inherent in a tri- 
partite form of government. I believe an in- 
formed citizenry will become an involved 
citizenry, and cnly by so doing will we have 
a government of, by, and for the people. 

I believe we need a constitutional amend- 
ment in the area of student assignment to 
enhance and support the aforementioned 
beliefs, and this is the reason for this posi- 
tion paper. 

There probably has never been more public 
controversy in recenc years over a aomestic 
issue than that surrounding the extensive 
busing of public school children for pur- 
poses of racial balance. Following the land- 
mark Swann decision, when the Supreme 
Court held that busing was a possible tool of 
desegregation, a myriad of lower court de- 
cisions have since required varying degrees 
of busing in order to meet racial quotas—per 
school and per class—resulting in commu- 
nity upheaval and great expense. You can 
hardly communicate with others on this 
subject cn a temperate and rational basis. If 
you state a position, you are immediately 
subjected to super-simplistic Icgic, being 
labeled pro-busing or anti-busing, after 
which rational judgment often gives way to 
less rational argument. It’s as though the 
Messina Strait closed in on Ulysses as he 
strove to sail between the whirlpools of 
Scylla and Charybdis—there’s no in-between. 
And yet, like ali broad issues of public opin- 
ion, there's a considerable “in-between.” It's 
not a simple pro-busing, anti-busing choice. 
Now is the time for leaders to lead, and for 
the general public to listen, and then re- 
spond with reason and compassion. 

The Courts have been Interpreting the law 
governing this area, thus it is not surprising 
that the law itself is being challenged in the 
form of a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment. This amendment is sponsored by Sen- 
ator William E. Brock (R-Tennessee) with 15 
co-sponsors in the Senate, and an indentical 
amendment is sponsored in the House by 
Representative Norman Lent (R-New York). 
The Brock Amendment reads as follows: 
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“No public school student shall, because 
of his race, creed, or color, be assigned to or 
required to attend a particular school. Con- 
gress shall have the power to enforce the 
article by appropriate legislation.” 

If the Brock Amendment passes, busing 
into a new “home school” solely for racial 
balance will thereby become unconstitu- 
tional, In view of commonplace, de facto 
segregation occasioned by private housing 
patterns, how would the Brock Amendment 
affect the 1954 Supreme Court decision of 
Brown versus Topeka, in which it was held, 
under the equal protection clause of the 14th 
Amendment, that separate but equal facili- 
ties for the races was unconstitutional? It is 
our position that the passage of the Brock 
Amendment would not necessarily lead to 
racially-separate “facilities,” at least in the 
sense that a dual school system has previ- 
ously been described and defined. Note that 
the amendment simply states that race, 
color, or creed are prohibitive factors in con- 
sidering school assignment. The amendment 
does not say student assignment cannot and 
should not be governed by educational need. 

What then ts “educational need?” It is not 
dificult to define educational need when 
dealing with handicapped children who are 
assigned to schools with specialized teachers 
and equipment. Similarly, there may be so- 
calied magnet schools. to meet the needs for 
career development in highly technical and 
specialized areas. There may be educational 
needs served in schools for dropouts, or 
schools for expectant mothers, or schools de- 
signed to pilot innovative techniques and 
materials. Busing of students to such schools 
for full- or part-time study would clearly 
serve educational purposes and has general 
public support. 

Educational need becomes very difficult to 
define, however, when it is applied to every- 
day basic coursework, especially that related 
to the cultural and social development of 
children and youth. How to maximize such 
development must be left to the professional 
educator guided by and responsible to dedi- 
cated lay Boards of Education. 

Such professionals must be given adequate 
resources, flexibility and community sup- 
port. They must then be held publicly 
accountable for the educational products— 
namely, a more responsible generation of 
ciitzens equipped to live more productively 
in a compiex integrated society. In this re- 
gard, the Brock Amendment would not pro- 
hibit sorely-needed compensatory education 
where early childhood deprivation requires 
a sustained booster support. Hopefully, pas- 
sage of the amendment, if it does anything, 
should stimulate Congress as well as state 
and local officials to respond more realistically 
in the compensatory area. Also, the Brock 
Amendment would not prohibit social de- 
velopment through a closed circuit television 
network or the shuttling or mixing of stu- 
de. ts between end ameng schools on inter- 
cultural or inter-neighborhood projects, 
clearly an educational value in a modern 
society and, where effectively administered, 
a definite contributor toward a unitary school 
system. Indeed, some desegregation efforts 
of the recent past have proven the advan- 
tages inherent in joining clusters of schools 
or in going to “schools without walls,” where 
the project grouping is purposeful and goal- 
oriented. 

It is a vastly different story, however, when 
masses of students are bused out of their 
immediate neighbcrhcod for full-time at- 
tendance at a distant school, with little cr no 
regard to educational need and potential but 
simply for the sake of mixing the races to fit 
a pre-conceived quota. The Brock Amend- 
ment simply would prohibit arbitrary assign- 
ment of students on the basis of parentage 
rather than on the basis of the educational 
needs of each child, which ts the only reason 
for a school’s existence. 

Busing solely for racial balance is regarded 
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by some today as-a necessary first step to 
force public officials to provide enforceable 
open housing ordinances, the lack of which, 
it is claimed, is the real culprit in fostering 
a segregated society. If open housing laws 
are in reality absent or unenforceable, our 
society should engage that problem head-on. 
We should not manipulate children’s lives 
in order to solye housing inequities per- 
petuated by adults. 

In summary, an amendment to the Con- 
stitution has been introduced by Sen. Brock 
of Tennessee, which, if passed, would pro- 
hibit student assignment to a public school 
based on race, color or creed. This amend- 
ment would eliminate busing solely for ra- 
cial balance which, as a Court ordered tool 
of desegregation is creating great disorder 
and expense in public education today. Where 
housing patterns are racially segregated, 
would the passage of this amendment re- 
turn our country to a dual school system of 
separate but equal education for the races? 
I strongly believe the reverse will be true; 
it will reinforce the requirement for a uni- 
tary school system. Why? The amendment 
would not prohibit busing to serve clearly- 
identified educational purposes, a long-prac- 
ticed and acceptable tool of education. Since 
the equal protection clause of the 14th 
Amendment prevails, and, with the passage 
of the Brock Amendment, school leaders will 
be forced to develop meaningful programs 
within the overall schoo] district, i.e., across 
its own school boundaries and cultural 
groups. Furthermore, a likely by-product of 
the Brock Amendment would be the more 
realistic funding of compensatory and sup- 
plemental education and the enactment and 
enforcement of open housing ordinances. 

The Brock Amendment should be passed 
forthwith. In addition, and as a natural fol- 
low up to its passage, various legislative and 
administrative bodies at all government lev- 
els, as the guardians and trustees of the next 
generation, would do well to intensively re- 
examine and respond to the needs of public 
education in our country—its goals, its man- 
agement systems, its personnel, its facili- 
ties, its finances, and especially its graduates. 


REPEAL AUTOMOBILE EXCISE TAX 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, since I rep- 
resent a State with an economy that is 
heavily dependent on automobile sales, 
it will not surprise many that I favor 
eliminating the automobile excise tax 
once and for all. 

Still, I am hopeful that my arguments 
may not be swiftly dismissed as prin- 
ciples born of parochial necessity. 

The cold, hard fact is that the auto- 
mobile excise tax, like all sales taxes, 
places its heaviest burden on those who 
can least afford it. 

When Federal excise taxes were first 
conceived. they were proposed as 
“luxury” taxes levied on nonessential 
items generally available only to the 
wealthy. 

It is, indeed, an irony that excise taxes 
have since been lifted on items that could 
be truly described as luxuries—jewelry, 
theater tickets, and the like, but remain 
intact on the one product that most 
Americans today would call a necessity— 
the automobile. 

The excise tax raises substantially the 
cost of a product that even families of 
very modest means find they cannot do 
without. 

More than one-fourth of all new cars 
are purchased by families having in- 
comes of under $10,000. 

To these families, the $125 to $200 
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paid in excise taxes represents a sizable 
portion of yearly income. 

Moreover, it should not be forgotten 
that the excise tax on new cars con- 
tributes to higher prices on used cars. 
Used car prices are pegged to new car 
prices, and when the price of new cars 
comes down, used car prices diminish 
accordingly. 

That is particularly significant to 
families of modest means because fully 
half of all used-car purchases are made 
by families having less than a $10,000 
annual income. 

Secretary Connally and UAW Presi- 
dent Leonard Woodcock, two men who 
are not invariably in accord, do agree 
that this tax discriminates against low- 
and middle-income families. 

These families, it seems to me, deserve 
more than just temporary relief. I urge 
that the automobile excise tax be elimi- 
nated on a permanent basis. 


PROBLEMS OF THE ELDERLY 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I re- 
cently had the honor of sponsoring a 
forum in Baltimore, Md., to discuss the 
problems of the elderly. I was most im- 
pressed by the deep interest shown by 
the more than 800 senior citizens who at- 
tended this pioneer meeting. “Out of 
sight, out of mind” has been for far too 
long our characteristic approach to both 
old age and old people. My belief is that 
America, and I mean Americans of all 
ages, must now wake up to the fact that 
people do not go into some sort of sus- 
pended animation, or precipitous decline, 
when they reach 60 or 65, America’s 
senior citizens have a great deal to offer 
and they deserve a great deal more than 
they get. For the benefit of my colleagues 
who share my concern about our Na- 
tion’s elderly, I ask unanimous consent 
that my opening remarks be inserted in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the remarks was ordered to be pr'nted in 
the Recor, as follows: 

OPENING REMARKS BY SENATOR CHARLES 

McC. MATHIAS 

“To live long and die young”—that, some- 
tody once said, is no small part of the Ameri- 
can dream. 

Through the marvels of modern medicine, 
we are fulfilling at least the first half of that 
dream—we are living longer and longer. 

But we have not yet found a way—and 
we never will—to preserve our youth at the 
same time that we prolong our lives. 

The longer we live the older we get: that is 
a fact of life that we, as Americans, have 
always found difficult to face—a fact of life 
that, in this age of accelerating change and 
instant obsolescence, we go to great lengths 
to avoid or ignore. 

We try to hide or hold off the onset of age 
upon ourselves; and we cut old people off 
from any genuine participation in our so- 
ciety. 

“Out of sight, out of mind” is our charac- 
teristic approach to both old age and old 
people. 

I called this Conference because I believe 
it is time that we in America wake up to 
the fact that people do not go Into some sort 
of suspended animation, or precipitous de- 
cline, when they reach sixty or sixty-five— 
they do not enter some sort of limbo, or 
twilight zone, between life and death—they 
do not, at the stroke of midnight on their 
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sixtieth or sixty-fifth birthday, become sud- 
denly incapable of living creative and con- 
structive lives both as individuals and as 
members of society—and they do not cease 
to need a decent standard of living. 

We like to think of ourselves as a young 
people. In fact, the number of Americans 
over 65 has, in this century, grown much 
faster than the overall population. Since 1900 
our overall population has tripled, while our 
older population has increased sevenfold. 
Today, one out of every ten Americans is 
over 65—and as our population growth slows, 
as we approach zero population growth, that 
proportion will grow. 

Our senior citizens are, in fact, a pioneer 
generation—the first in history to experience 
a long and early retirement. And their ex- 
perience thus far does not bode well for the 
future. For far too many of them, retire- 
ment is simply a euphemism for a paralyzing 
sense of isolation, of uselessness, of life 
emptied of its purpose or meaning. For far 
too many, retirement means material as well 
as emotional and spiritual poverty, as they 
find their savings and fixed incomes devoured 
by soaring prices, property taxes and other 
forms of inflation. 

In the older Americans Act of 1965, Con- 
gress promised the elderly “an adequate in- 
come in retirement in accord with the Amer- 
ican standard of living.” Yet last year we dis- 
covered that, for the first time since we've 
kept poverty statistics, the number of elderly 
persons on the poverty rolls actually in- 
creased during a period when poverty was 
declining among all other age groups. Today, 
older Americans are more than twice as likely 
as younger Americans to be poor. 

All too often, the elderly find that their 
limited incomes cannot buy them even the 
basic necessities of life—food, housing, medi- 
cal care—especially medical care. Since 1960 
health costs have gone up twice as fast as the 
cost of living, and hospital costs have gone 
up five times as fast. More and more of our 
elderly, despite some help from Medicare, are 
forced to go without badly needed care. Medi- 
care did cover nearly half of the total health 
care expenses of the aged in 1969. Yet it left 
uncovered an average health bill far greater 
than the total health bill for the younger 
person. Medicare does little to take care of 
recurring doctor bills, nor does it cover back- 
breaking drug expenditures for chronic con- 
ditions or long term nursing home bills. The 
whole focus of Medicare is on the crisis con- 
dition, rather than the preventive care that 
becomes more and more critical as we grow 
older, 

About a million of our old people live in 
nursing homes which are, all too often, ex- 
orbitantly expensive and atrociously run. 
Fewer than half the nation’s 25,000 nursing 
homes offer any skilled nursing. They have 
often and aptly been described as “ware- 
houses for the dying” and “waiting-rooms for 
the graye.” 

Like other Americans with little money, the 
old suffer from our severe shortage of com- 
fortable, low-cost housing. Over the next ten 
years, they will need an estimated 1.2-1.6 mil- 
lion low cost units—or some 120,000 a year. 
Yet last year the elderly poor could find 
only 41,000 such units, and 6 million old 
people were forced to live in substandard 
housing. 

But the problem is not simply that many 
of our old people are denied a decent stand- 
ard of living. Many, far too many, are denied 
a life worth living. They find themselves, of- 
ten, exiled from ordinary human affairs, 
strangers in a society they helped build. They 
no longer have a place in the human com- 
munity. They are in the way—a bother, a 
nuisance, a drag. 

Many old people just give up—they give 
up even going through the motions of try- 
ing to stay alive. The Senate Committee on 
Aging reporis that malnutrition among the 
elderly is reaching the proportions of a “na- 
tional emergency’—not just because they 
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lack money, but because they've lost the will 
to live. 

If old age is not to become for Increasing 
numbers of Americans a kind of Nving death, 
e, hell on earth, we will have to execute a 180- 
degree turn in our attitude toward old age 
and old peopie—indeed, in our attitude to- 
ward all the stages in life. We need to stop 
thinking of the young simply in terms of 
play and school, of the middleaged simply 
in terms of work, the old simply in terms of 
retirement. We need to think, instead, of en- 
abling the young to work more, the middie- 
aged to play more, and the old to go back to 
school. Ia particular, we need to regard old 
age as a chance for doing and discovering 
new and different things, for growing and cre- 
ating and accomplishing, for exploring new 
possibilities within ourselves and in our re- 
lations with others and with our society. We 
need to think of old age in the spirit of 
Peter Drucker who said not long ago: “Here 
I am 60 years old and I still don't know 
what I’m going to do when I grow up.” 

Such a change in our attitude, I suspect, 
will not come soon or easily. But I see en- 
couraging signs that we are, as a nation, be- 
ginning to pay far greater attention to the 
needs and problems of our elderly. 

Next month, the White House Conference 
on Aging, only the second of its kind in our 
history, will convene. It will examine and 
recommend specific proposals for programs to 
meet the needs of older Americans in the 
fields of health, housing, job training, trans- 
portation and recreation. President Nixon has 
recently asked the Congress for $6 million to 
improve the regulation and inspection of 
nursing homes, 

Earlier this year, Congress passed a 10 per- 
cent across-the-board increase in social secu- 
rity benefits. The Senate Committee on Aging 
began hearings last Thursday on the Presi- 
dent's request to beef up the regulation and 
inspection of nursing homes. 

H.R. 1, the Social Security Amendments 
of 1971, would raise social security benefits 
by 5 percent—with automatic increases tied 
to the cost-of-living—and increase to $2,000 
a year the amount a social security benefi- 
ciary can earn without losing any of his so- 
cial security benefits. This June, I introduced 
a bill to raise that permitted income ceiling 
to $3,000, The monthly pay check under 
social security is to begin with, so pitifully 
small that most recipients cannot survive on 
that alone. That paycheck, moreover, is not 
a form of welfare—it it not some sort of 
handout; it is a form of insurance whose pre- 
miums every person receiving it has paid 
during his younger years. And he is entitled 
to that insurance, when the due date, comes 
whether or not he is working. I find it im- 
possible to fathom the logic that would deny 
people money that they have, in a real sense, 
earned during their younger years on the 
grounds that they are continuing to employ 
to the benefit of society skills that they have 
spent a lifetime developing. 

I am very pleased to announce that I am 
cosponsoring a comprehensive and far-reach- 
ing package of 12 bills—introduced by Sena- 
tor Percy of Illinois—which are designed to 
help meet many of the most acute problems 
afflicting the nation’s elderly. 

Six of the bills seek to improve long-term 
care for the elderly by setting up better and 
more stringently enforced standards for nurs- 
ing homes as well as various programs to 
train nursing home employees. The remain- 
ing six bills would: 

Establish comprehensive community cen- 
ters for the elderly; 

Strengthen the only two housing programs 
designed exclusively for the elderly as well as 
coordinate other housing programs which in- 
clude the elderly; 

Provide half-fares for the elderly on mass 
transit, buses, trains and planes during non- 
rush periods; 

Expand the job opportunities for middle- 
aged and older workers by helping them 
find new opportunities, by easing the tran- 


sition to full retirement or the return to 
full-time work, and by helping them ad- 
just to changes in technology. 

Extend medicare coverage to prescription 
drugs; 

Give greater tax relief to the elderly, in- 
cluding the deduction of all medical ex- 
penses. 

So we are, in the Congress and in the 
country, starting to recognize and respond 
to the problems and needs of older Ameri- 
cans. 

An we are doing so, in large part, because 
older Americans haye become increasingly 
less inclined to supinely suffer the indig- 
nities and injustices that have been their 
lot. 

They have begun to come together and work 
together to meet common needs and common 
goals. 

They have begun to realize they are, poten- 
tially, a potent political force. People over 
65 constitute 15 percent of our total voting 
population—and, like other minorities, they 
are finding that, when they join together 
and speak with one voice, they can no longer 
be ignored. 

I hope that this day of discussion will be, 
for all of you, the beginning of an increas- 
ingly active and effective involvement in the 
political process—of an increasingly rich and 
productive involvement in the life of a na- 
tion which is beginning to realize how much 
it meeds the wisdom and the compassion 
and the understanding that you have to give. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, giving em- 
phasis to the rising tide of sentiment 
against the EEOC expansion bill, S. 2515, 
is a splendid lead editorial which ap- 
peared in the Birmingham (Ala.) News 
of November 8, 1971. 

Entitled “A Dangerous Grab for Pow- 
er,” the editorial cogently points out that 
S. 2515 is deliberately designed to sub- 
vert the prime tenet of Anglo-Saxon 
jurisprudence that an individual is pre- 
sumed to be innocent until proven guilty. 
The legislation would do this, Mr. Presi- 
dent, by lodging in the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission cease- 
and-desist powers, coupled with the un- 
fettered authority to act as investigator, 
prosecutor, judge, and jury, with only 
limited review by the courts. I whole- 
heartedly agree with the wise words of 
the editorial writer that: 


To place that agency in a position where 
it may investigate and file complaints, and 
then, in turn, hear arguments and defense 
and then rule on the issue is too much like 
a “hanging jury” to fit the concept of the 
democratic process. 


In addition to making an out-and-out 
mockery of our dedication to due process 
of law, S. 2515 also does violence to other 
rights and freedoms which our Founding 
Fathers and the framers of our Consti- 
tution deemed indispensable to liberty. 
For example, S. 2515 would vest in the 
EEOC autocratic and despotic power over 
the internal administration of State and 
local governments. In addition, it en- 
croaches upon religious and academic 
freedom by seeking to gain control of the 
hiring and promotion policies of all edu- 
cational institutions, including church- 
supported schools. 

Mr. President, I have never witnessed 
such a bold and colossal grab for naked 
power as is represented by the combined 
impact of S. 2515. 

I submit that the groups and individ- 
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uals who have been called upon to en- 
dorse the far-reaching proposals con- 
tained in S. 2515 have not received a full 
explanation of the fundamental and ba- 
sic constitutional issues which are in- 
volved and the threat which this perni- 
cious legislation poses to individual 
rights, liberties, and freedoms. I do not 
believe that fully informed Americans 
would sponsor or support legislation such 
as S. 2515 which calls for the outright 
surrender of principles and concepts 
which are so inseparable from our 
cherished system of democratic govern- 
ment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Birmingham News of No- 
vember 8, 1971, be printed in RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 


{From the Birmingham News, Nov. 8, 1971] 
A DANGEROUS GRAB Por POWER 


Another move to deliver statutory enforce- 
ment into the hands of a federal administra- 
tive agency at the expense of the country’s 
employers is presently before Congress. 

What this would amount to, if granted, 
would be to place a federal agency in the po- 
sition of being prosecutor, judge and jury in 
cases where adjudication has rested effec- 
tively, until the present, in the federal courts. 

The basic effort is known as the Williams 
Bill (S. 2515), the provisions of which would 
hand over to the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission cease and desist powers 
in the area of employment complaints, similar 
to that power now held by the National La- 
bor Relations Board, a lever that has proved 
to be more of an abuse of employers than a 
protective arm for complainants. 

There is no argument heard today that 
protection against unfair employment prac- 
tices is unneeded or that still more stringent 
enforcement powers should not be given the 
EEOC. To place that agency in a position 
where it may investigate and file complaints, 
and then, in turn, hear arguments and de- 
fense and then rule on the issue is too much 
like a “hanging jury” to fit the concept of 
the democratic process. 

The Dominick amendment to the Williams 
measure provides for initial adjudication of 
employment complaints in federal district 
courts, an area which, contrary to arguments 
by proponents of the Williams Bill, is 
equipped to render decisions within a reason- 
able length of time. 

Supporters of the Dominick amendment do 
not base their arguments on a desire to 
thwart the presentations of fair employment 
opportunities to all qualified persons regard- 
less of race, sex or creed. The day when job 
bias will be tolerated is past. And it is the 
duty of Congress, as we see it, to fashion 
legislation which will give appropriate fed- 
eral agencies the power to bring fair em- 
ployment opportunities to all people who are 
qualified and willing to hold a job. 

We do not believe, however, that another 
step in the encroachment of federal bureauc- 
racy, which possesses no greater expertise in 
this field than do the courts, is the answer 
to employment abuses. 

The Williams Bili suggests handing govern- 
ment another cudgel to wave at the private 
sector of the nation’s economy. The Dominick 
amendment suggests a far more congillatory 
method and one that will have a more satis- 
factory effect for all parties involved. 

Progress in the area of job opportunities 
will not be accomplished at the expense of 
equitable treatment for all. 


BUSING OF SCHOOLCHILDREN 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted to join the distinguished Senator 
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from Georgia (Mr. GAMEBRELL) in cospon- 
soring amendment No. 551 to S. 2515 the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission legislation. Tennessee is not alone 
in its agony and frustration brought on 
by the mass program of forced busing of 
our schoolchildren in a vain attempt to 
satisfy the courts and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. In our 
sister State of Georgia and, in fact, all 
of the South as well as across the length 
and breadth of this land mothers are 
sending their children off in the morning 
schoolbus with a prayer for their safe 
return. This is not a problem of race, of 
geography or of creei but one of deep 
concern for the safety and well-being of 
children as well as for our public schools 
as an institution. 

In Norfolk alone, according to the 
superintendent of schools enrollment has 
dropped some 7,000 pupils, denying funds 
to the schools which their attendance 
would have made available. 

Where are these children? If my mail 
is any indication they have been sent to 
stay with relatives to escape the agonies 
of forced busing, they have been enrolled 
in private schools, or they have deter- 
mined that they will not go to school if 
they must attend a strange school in 
strange surroundings and they have be- 
come dropouts. Is this really what we 
want fo. our children? I think not. 
Amendment No. 551 to S. 2515 would do 
two things: First, remove the schools 
from the jurisdiction of the courts until 
all final appeals are decided; second, for- 
bid the HEW from requiring more busing 
than ordered by the courts in order to 
qualify for Federal funds. 

This is admittedly a short-time solu- 
tion. It is meant to be for I believe only 
a constitutional amendment can settle 
this problem conclusively. However, dur- 
ing the interim, giving us time to pass an 
amendment I believe this measure would 
afford some relief for the situation. 


SAVAGE ATTACK ON STAFF MEM- 
BER OF PERMANENT SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of Congress and the 
public to an act of outrageous violence 
committed on Tuesday night, November 
16, upon a staff member of the Senate 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions. In San Antonio, Tex., while he 
was carrying out the duties and respon- 
sibilities of his office, staff investigator 
William B. Gallinaro was assaulted, 
brutally beaten, and robbed in his hotel 
room. 

Mr. President, this was no common 
run-of-the-mill robbery or mugging such 
as we have become accustomed to as a 
factor of life in the United States to- 
day. The man or men who savagely at- 
tacked Mr. Gallinaro in the darkness of 
his hotel room knew exactly what they 
were seeking and were able to obtain it 
by means of this criminal assault. Leav- 
ing Mr. Gallinaro unconscious on the 
floor after they had struck him on the 
head and beaten and kicked him, they 
stole from his possession papers relating 
to an interview he had conducted on 
that Tuesday afternoon. I use the pro- 
noun “they” in referring to the assault 
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on Mr. Gallinaro and the theft of the 
Senate’s papers, because I am certain 
that even if only one man carried out the 
attack, he was sent to the hotel room 
by others who were involved and vitally 
concerned with the investigation being 
conducted by Mr. Gallinaro. 

Because there is the necessity of safe- 
guarding and protecting other rersons 
who might be in danger, I have declined 
to reveal the nature of the investigation 
which Mr. Gallinaro was conducting for 
the subcommittee. However, I assure 
Senators that the work he was doing 
was very important and involved allega- 
tions of serious crimes and activities of 
organized crime elements. Because they 
stole his working papers, his assailants 
are now informed about Mr. Galiinaro’s 
assignment in San Antonio, but I con- 
sider it advisable not to make public dis- 
closure of it at this time. 

Mr. President, these were the circum- 
stances of the attack: After conducting 
his interview that afternoon, Mr. Galli- 
naro returned to his hotel room and later 
went out to dinner. When he returned to 
his room sometime shortly after 10 
o'clock on Tuesday evening, he noticed 
that the lights in his room, which he had 
left on, were turned off. He opened the 
door and was immediately struck on the 
head by some instrument heavy enough 
to induce unconsciousness. When he re- 
covered his senses, he found that he was 
in severe pain from having been kicked 
and beaten. He managed to telephone for 
help, and then, he called a colleague on 
the subcommittee’s staff to report the at- 
tack. Mr. Gallinaro was confined in a San 
Antonio hospital, and I am happy to re- 
port that apparently he has suffered no 
serious lasting injuries. 

This shocking and brutal assault upon 
an investigator of the subcommittee is 
unprecedented in the long history of the 
subcommittee. Our capable and respon- 
sible investigators do not carry firearms 
or other weapons of defense. We have 
never considered such practices neces- 
sary, and we do not now, even though 
one of our men has been brutalized. How- 
ever, I might say parenthetically, Mr. 
President, that the cowards who struck 
down Mr. Gallinaro in the darkness 
might have had their hands full if they 
had not surprised him; he is an experi- 
enced law enforcement officer with more 
than 30 decorations for his police work, 
including the Medal of Honor of the City 
of New York and a commendation from 
former Attorney General Katzenbach. 

This ruthless and vicious attack upon 
a subcommittee employee will not deter 
us from the inquiry he was pursuing at 
the time he was cruelly struck down. 
With good fortune, we may determine 
who the attackers were and who arranged 
for them to commit the crime. 

In any event, we will continue with the 
investigation he was conducting and we 
will carry out our duty and responsibility 
to disclose organized crime’s illegal ac- 
tivities and corruption wherever and 
whenever we find them, according to the 
obligations placed upon the subcommit- 
tee by the U.S. Senate. 

I find, however, Mr. President, that 
heinous as was the attack upon Mr. Gal- 
linaro and important as it is to the 
U.S. Senate, the assault itself is not 
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specifically covered by Federal statute. 
Mr. Gallinaro was a Federal official 
acting in the proper discharge of his 
duties during his visit to San Antonio, 
but the brutal attack upon him does not 
fall within the provisions of the Federal 
statutes covering protection of officers 
and employees of the United States— 
sections 111 and 1114 of title 18 of the 
United States Code. These sections spe- 
cifically provide severe penalties for 
those who attack certain Federal officials 
and employees, but they do not include 
or provide for the protection of congres- 
sional employees and certain other per- 
sons within the Federal Government 
whose duties may lead to personal hazard 
at times. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Hruska) has introduced 
at the request of the administration. 
S. 2436, which has among its purposes 
the amendment of title 18 to provide 
exactly the kind of protection to other 
categories of Federal employees that the 
potentially deadly assault on Mr. Gal- 
linaro has demonstrated is sorely needed. 

I endorse these features of S. 2436 
wholeheartedly and will do my utmost to 
see that they are enacted into law. I wish 
to call upon my colleagues to support 
Senator Hruska’s bill when it reaches the 
floor of the Senate, which I hope will be 
relatively soon, and to exert any infiu- 
ence they may have to insure that the 
bill is favorably acted upon in the other 
body. We need the amendment to exist- 
ing law to provide Federal jurisdiction 
when any Federal employee is attacked 
or brutalized in the conduct of his duties, 
and to enable the full force of Federal 
investigative agencies to seek and find 
his assailants and bring them to justice. 

The attack upon Mr. Gallinaro has 
been, as I have said, a shocking and 
greatly disturbing crime. I am deeply 
gratified that he apparently has suffered 
no lasting injury. I also hasten to say 
that our investigation of organized crime, 
which earlier this year resulted in a 
series of significant hearings about the 
role of criminal organizations and their 
members in the theft and conversion of 
hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of 
securities, will continue with earnest 
effort to make further disclosures of the 
corrupt, violent, and nefarious activities 
of organized crime in this country. 

I have joined as a cosponsor of S. 2436, 
a bill introduced by the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska) to 
amend title 18, United States Code, to 
provide for expanded protection of pub- 
lic officials and foreign officials, and for 
other purposes. 


THE YOUNG COOPERATOR 
PROGRAM 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, this 
year the first annual young cooperator 
program was sponsored by the Penn- 
marya Dairymen’s Cooperative Federa- 
tion. Programs such as this can only help 
our country produce the kind of citizens 
that help provide the basic needs of our 
society. 

The dairyman has long figured in the 
history of the United States, and though 
at times he goes unrewarded, all of us 
rely upon his labors. 
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Two hundred seventy-five young 
farmers participated in this program 
that drew participants from Maryland, 
West Virginia, Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and New Jersey. Those that 
decry the youth of this Nation are indeed 
shortsighted to overlook such energetic 
young people as these. 

Mr. President, that is why at this time 
I would like to offer a news release of 
the Maryland Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers, Inc. for the RECORD. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PENNSYLVANIA, MARYLAND DaIRYMEN WIN 
OYC AWARDS AT PENNMARVA MEET 


Two young dairymen from Pennsylvania 
and one from Maryland captured top honors 
June 24 as the Pennmarya Dairymen’s Co- 
operative Federation held its first annual 
Young Cooperator program. 

More than 275 young dairymen, their fam- 
ilies and guests attended the day-long ses- 
sion held at the Hunt Valley Inn near 
Cockeysville, Md. In addition to the com- 
petition to select the outstanding young 
dairyman from each of the three member co- 
ops of Pennmarva the meeting featured a 
panel discussion of the Federation’s growth 
and its directions for the future. 

Winning the titles of Outstanding Young 
Cooperators were Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin E. 
Dum, Elliottsburg, Pa., Inter-State Milk Pro- 
ducers Cooperative; Mr. and Mrs. Leroy R. 
Bupp, Seven Valleys, Pa., Maryland Coopera- 
tive Milk Producers, and Mr. and Mrs, Frank 
C. Downey, Williamsport, Md., Maryland and 
Virginia Milk Producers Association. 

Placing second to Mr, and Mrs, Dum in the 
Inter-State OYC contest were Mr. and Mrs. 
Lester C. Jones Jr., Mt. Holly, N.J. with Mr. 
and Mrs. P. Robert Wenger, Quarryville, Pa. 
in third. A total of 15 contestants partici- 
pated in the competition. 

Nine contestants competed in the MCMP 
contest, the tenth annual OYC competition 
to be held by the cooperative, with Mr. and 
Mrs. John P. Burns Jr., Charles Town, W. Va., 
taking the runners-up honors. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marlin Hoff, New Windsor, 
Md., and Mr. and Mrs. Robert R. Cosby, 
Powhatan, Va., placed second and third re- 
spectively in the Maryland-Virginia contest. 
Eleven district winners competed in this the 
first OYC contest to be sponsored by the 
Maryland-Virginia cooperative. 

Scoring was based on the young dairymen’s 
progress in the dairy industry, his civic and 
agricultural activities and public speaking 
ability. Each winner will receive a trip to the 
National Milk Producers Federation conven- 
tion to be held in Florida in November. Addi- 
tionally each of the winners will represent 
the young dairymen of their respective co- 
operatives in functions during the coming 
year. The Young Cooperator program in- 
cludes those dairymen between the ages of 
21 and 35 years. 

Inter-State’s winners, Mr. and Mrs. Ben- 
jamin E. Dum farm 50 acres with a herd 
of 90 Holsteins averaging more than 17,000 
pounds of milk and 600 pounds of butterfat 
for the past year. They have three children. 
Dum, 29 years old, is a high school graduate 
and has completed several courses through 
the Pennsylvania State University corre- 
spondence program. He is serving as presi- 
dent of the Perry County local unit of the 
Inter-State cooperative. 

The MCMP'’s Mr. and Mrs. Bupp farm more 
than 330 acres and have a herd of 93 regis- 
tered Holsteins. The herd average for the 
past year was 14,690 pounds cf milk and 558 
fat. Mr. Bupp, 26, was chosen the outstand- 
ing young farmer in Pennsylvania by the 
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Jaycees in 1967, the youngest ever to win 

the state title. He is active in county and 

state Farmers Associations, county, state and 
national Holstein clubs and the Adams Elec- 
tric Co-op. He is a member of the Lutheran 

Brotherhood, holds the FFA American 

Farmer degree and is a student pilot. 

Mr. and Mrs. Downey, the first Young Co- 
operators selected to represent the Mary- 
land-Virginia co-op, are partners in the well- 
known Guernsey operation of Downey Farms, 
Inc, A graduate of the University of Mary- 
land, Frank was a member of the national 
champion 4-H dairy cattle judging team in 
1960. This same team went on to win the 
International judging contest held in Eng- 
land the following year. The Downey Farms 
herd numbers more than 350 registered 
Guernseys and Frank is serving as secretary 
of the Maryland Co-op Guernsey Breeders 
Association. 

During the afternoon program a panel 
consisting of the presidents and managers of 
the three Pennmarva co-ops discussed the 
Federation’s growth including its role in 
the merger of the three federal milk mar- 
keting orders governing the Baltimore, Phil- 
adelphia and Washington, D.C. markets and 
the initiation of the 12-month’s base plan 
designed to help maintain milk production 
in line with market needs. Taking part in 
the panel were Wilbur Seipt and Dr. James 
Honan, president and manager respectively 
for Inter-State; Herbert W. Wessel Jr., pres- 
ident, and Ralph L. Strock, manager, MOMP, 
and Edward C. Norman and James E. Click, 
president and manager of Maryland-Virginia. 
Walter Martz, president of Pennmarva and 
vice president of Maryland-Virginia served 
as panel moderator. 

The Pennmarva Federation includes 5,000 
dairymen among its three member co-ops 
with membership in six states—Maryland, 
Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Penn- 
marva members market more than two bil- 
lion pounds of milk annually supplying 
milk needs throughout the six states. 

Meer Your 1971 Disrricr WINNERS— 
M.C.M:P; OUTSTANDING YOUNG COOPER- 
ATOR CONTEST 
District 1—John H. Kilby Jr., Liberty 

Grove, Md., is 31 years old, married and he 
and his wife Nancy have one child. He at- 
tended both Duke University and Johns 
Hopkins and holds an A.B. degree. He served 
six years in the Maryiand National Guard 
holding the rank of Sgt. E-5. John has owned 
a 312 acre farm specializing in dairy for one 
year. The herd numbers 104 grade Holsteins 
with a DHIA average on 93 cows of 13,850 
milk and 510 fat. He feeds a 16% pelleted 
ration, corn silage and alfalfa hay and hay- 
lege. The herd is on @ near zero grazing pro- 
gram. A former 4-H Club member, he was 
employed by Southern States for ten years 
serving aS a manager for seven years and 
office manager for a grain marketing cooper- 
ative for three years. 

District 2—Eddie L. Armacost, Upperco, 
Mad., is 23 years old, marrried, and he and his 
wife Linda have two children. He is a part- 
ner in the family’s 500 acre dairy operation 
which includes 200 head of grade Folsteins. 
He also works as a relief technician for the 
Maryland Artificial Breeding Co-op and 
handles the A.I. work for his own herd. 
Corn silage is fed out of a trench silo through 
a bunker system with limited grazing and 
no-till crop production. Eddie is a member 
of the Farm Bureau, Forest Baptist Church, 
National Rifle Association. Izaak Walton 
League, National Wildlife Federation and 
Southern States. He has spent considerable 
time working on conservation projects 
through the Izaak Walton League. 

District 3—Myron Lee Wilhide, Detour, 
Mä., is 31 years old, married, and he and his 
wife Joyce have two children. He is a part- 
ner in the family’s incorporated farm. Prior 
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to the formation of the corporation he was 
in partnership with his father and brother 
for four years and worked for his father for 
four years. The farm includes 460 acres with 
a herd of 215 registered and grade Holsteins. 
A new dairy steer project was begun last 
April with 45 head now on feed. The Wilhide 
herd has been on DHIA for 21 years with its 
present rolling herd average at 14,172 milk 
and 532 fat. The herd is housed in a free stall 
operation, fed high moisture corn, divided 
into different feed groups according to pro- 
duction and stage of lactation. An 18% dry 
grain mix is fed in the parlor. Teat dipping 
and dry cow treatment are used in mastitis 
control programs. Myron is a member of the 
Farm Bureau, state president of the FB 
Young Farmers and won the 1970 FB Young 
Farmers Achievement Award. He is serving 
as president of the Carroll County Ag Center 
and has helped with the MCMP ice cream 
stand at the Carroll County Fair. 

District 4—Charles L. Black, New Windsor, 
Md., is 35 years old, married, and he and his 
wife Geraldine have two children. Charles 
works with his father and brother operating 
the family’s 247 acre farm specializing in 
dairy with 60 head of registered and grade 
Brown Swiss cattle. Grain crops are raised on 
the farm along with about 200 tons of corn 
Silage and 7,000 to 8,000 bales of hay a year. 
Approximately 60 acres of the farm are used 
as pasture. Charles is a member of the Linga- 
nore United Methodist Church, Linganore 
Grange, Maryland 4-H All-Stars. A former 
4-H and 4-H Older Youth member, he was 
a delegate to the National 4-H Club Con- 
gress in 1956 and the Jackson Mills 4-H 
Camp in 1957, He was selected to attend the 
national Grange convention this year. 

District 5—Roy Walter Crum, Jr., Wood- 
bine, Md., is 25 years old, married, and he 
and his wife Gail have one child. He farms 
in partnership with his father. The farm in- 
cludes 450 acres with 110 registered and 
grade Holsteins and a dozen or more steers. 
The herd has been on DHIA for ten years 
with a 1970 average of 13,300 milk and 504 
fat. They feed home grown grains, corn silage 
and alfalfa hay in winter, green chop, alfalfa 
and mixed hay in summer. The cows are fed 
in a free stall area in winter and summer. 
They are on pasture during the evening 
in the summer. Roy is serving as chairman 
of his ASCS committee, is secretary-treasurer 
of Howard County Holstein Association, di- 
rector of the DHIA unit, a two-time winner 
of the DHIA Increased Production award, 
and has served as secretary and member of 
the Church Council. 

District 6—William T. Edmundson. Rising 
Sun, is 35 years old, married and he and his 
wife Margaret have five children. They farm 
235 acres on shares and have a herd of 75 
registered and grade Holsteins. They previ- 
ously farmed on shares for three years and 
rented for four years. They have been on 
DHIA for eight years with the present herd 
on for one year. At the time they took over 
the present herd they had a severe mastitis 
probiem but through teat dipping and other 
measures the problem has been brought 
under control. A former 4-H member, he is 
active in the Ebenezer Methodist Church, 
was a former member of the Inter-State 
Milk Producers Co-op, a member of the 
Farm Bureau serving as a county director, 
and managed a Little League team for two 
years. He was a crop award winner in 4-H, a 
member of the state vegetable judging team 
and has helped coach the Rising Sun FFA 
vegetable judging team. 

District 7—Leroy Raymond Bupp, Seven 
Valleys, Pa., is 26 years old, married, and he 
and his wife Joyce have one child. He has 
operated his own farm for elght years farm- 
ing 336 acres at present. The herd numbers 
93 registered Holsteins plus all bull calves 
most of which are raised beef but a few from 
the top cows are raised and sold for breeding 
purposes. On DHIA since starting farming, 
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the latest herd average is 14,690 milk and THE SENATE'S ROLE IN THE CON- 


558 fat. He feeds a 16% pelleted-flaked feed 
in the parlor, haylege in summer, corn silage 
and hay in winter, near zero grazing. Changes 
brought to the farm include 51 stall free stall 
housing, new milking system, young stock 
and calf barns. Leroy was one of eight Penna. 
dairymen chosen for an experimental com- 
puter farm accounting service. Member Red 
Lion Area Young Farmers, Penna. Young 
Farmers, national, state and York County 
Holstein Assoclations, Adams Elec. Co-op, 
York County Farmers and Penna. Farmers 
Association. Chosen 1967 Penna. Outstand- 
ing Young Farmer (youngest ever to win this 
honor), 1968 Young Couple award Adams 
Elec. Co-op, chosen to attend REA conven- 
tion in Dallas, Texas. Holds American Farmer 
degree in FFA, member Lutheran Brother- 
hood, Jaycees and is a student pilot. 

District 8—Robert L. Grove, Greencastle, 
Pa., is 31 years old, married, and he and his 
wife Norma have two children: A farm owner 
for one year he previously was in partnership 
with his father for seven years. Farms 171 
acre dairy operation with herd of 111 pure- 
bred Holsteins. Feeds grain and silage from 
bunk and grain from parlor according to pro- 
duction, corn silage and hay fed daily. Uses 
two five acre lots for day and night exercise. 
A former FFA officer, he is a member of the 
state and national Holstein organizations, 
member, Deacon, Sunday School superin- 
tendent for the Antrim Brethren in Christ 
Church, Youth Committee of the United 
Churches of Greencastle. In February this 
year the Grove farm was featured on the 
Franklin County Dairy Tour with dairymen 
studying 80 X 180 foot totally enclosed milk- 
ing parlor and free stall housing system. 

District 10—John P. Burns Jr., Charles 
Town, W. Va., is 31 years old, married and he 
and his wife Frances Mary have two children. 
Farming in partnership with his father for 
three years, prior to this managed farm for 
nine years on wages. Operation includes 1048 
acres of owned and rented land, 166 grade 
Holsteins, 99 Angus cows, 52 Hereford cows, 
300 hogs. Has applied for DHIA membership, 
herd averaging close to 13,000 milk and 500 
fat based on plant tests. Feeds 16% grain, 
Silage free choice year round, hay in winter, 
green chop in summer, uses blue grass, small 
grains Sudax for pasture. Took over farm 
management at age of 13, father suffered 
stroke six years earlier and was unable to 
operate farm. Since taking over management 
farm has grown from six cows, hand milked 
to 166 cows and modern operation. Member 
Presbyterian Church, Jaycees, Southern 
States Co-op, 4-H Camp Association, Farm 
Bureau, president Jefferson County 4-H Fair 
Association for six years, director South 
Jefferson Ruritan Club, 1958 FFA state Farm- 
er Mechanic award, State Farmers award for 
West Virginia, 1966-67 Jaycees Outstanding 
Young Farmer for Jefferson County, 1988 Dis- 
trict 10 and runner-up to MCMP OYC winner, 
attended AIC in 1959 as MOMP representa- 
tive. While in high school helped form and 
served as first president of the National 
Honor Society. 

District 12—Ronald A, Williams, Williams- 
port, Md., 25 years old, he and his wife 
Patricia have two children. Operates 540 acre 
farm in partnership with his brother, In 
addition to herd of 112 purebred and grade 
Holsteins farm includes seed corn sales. On 
DHIA three years with latest average 11,200 
milk and 410 fat. Feeds 18% grain according 
to production and stage of lactation, corn 
silage and alfalfa hay in winter, green chop 
in summer. Moved herd from Howard County 
last September. Member and director Wash- 
ington County Holstein Club, formerly mem- 
ber and director of Howard County Associa- 
tion, Farm Bureau, Carroll County Young 
Farmers, Glenelg Methodist Church, South- 
ern States, served as MYF advisor for teens 
of Glenelg Methodist Church. 


FIRMATION PROCESS 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, Prof. 
Charles L. Black, of the Yale University 
Law School, has written a thoughtful and 
interesting piece on the role of the Senate 
in the confirmation of Supreme Court 
nominees. Professor Black takes the 
position that— 

A Senator, voting on a presidential 
nomination to the Court, not only may but 
generally ought to vote in the negative, if 
he firmly believes, on reasonable grounds, 
that the nominee’s views on the large issues 
of the day will make it harmful to the coun- 
try for him to sit and vote on the Court, 
and that, on the other hand, no Senator is 
obligated simply to follow the President’s 
lead in this regard, or can rightly discharge 
his own duty by so doing. 


I ask unanimous consent that Profes- 
sor Black’s article be printed in the REC- 
orp, for it will surely be of great interest 
to every Senator as we approach the 
question whether to advise and consent to 
the nominations of Mr. Lewis Powell and 
Mr. William Rehnquist. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: ; 


A Nore on SENATORIAL CONSIDERATION OF 
SUPREME COURT NOMINEES 


(By Charles L. Black, Jr.*) 


If a President should desire, and if chance 
should give him the opportunity to change 
entirely the character of the Supreme Court 
Shaping it after his own political image, 
nothing would stand in his way except the 
United States Senate. Few constitutional 
questions are then of more moment than the 
question whether a Senator properly may, or 
even at some times in duty must, vote against 
& nominee to that Court, on the ground that 
the nominee holds views, when transposed 
into the judicial decisions, are likely. in the 
Senator's judgment, to be very bad for the 
country. It is the purpose of this piece to 
open discussion of this question; I shall make 
no pretense of exhausting that discussion, 
for my own researches have not proceeded 
far enough to enable me to make that pre- 
tense I shall, however, open the discussion 
by taking, strongly, the position that a Sena- 
tor, voting on a presidential nomination to 
the Court, not only may but generally ought 
to vote in the negative, if he firmly belleves, 
on reasonable grounds, that the nominee's 
views on the large issues of the day will make 
it harmful to the country for him to sit and 
vote on the Court, and that, on the other 
hand, no Senator is obligated simply to follow 
the President's lead in this regard, or can 
rightly discharge his own duty by so doing. 

I will open with two prefatory observations. 

First, it has been a very long time since 
anybody who thought about the subject to 
any effect has been possessed by the illusion 
that a judge’s judicial work is not influenced 
and formed by his whole lifeview, by his eco- 
nomic and political comprehensions, and by 
his sense, sharp or vague, of where justice 
lies in respect of the great questions of his 
time. The loci classici for this insight, now a 
platitude, are in such writers as Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Jr., Felix Frankfurter, and 
Learned Hand. It would be hard to find a 
well-regarded modern thinker who asserted 
the contrary. The things which I contend 
are both proper and indispensable for a Sen- 
ator’s consideration, if he would fully dis- 
charge his duty, are things that have defi- 
nitely to do with the performance of the ju- 
dicial function, The factors I contend are 
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for the Senator's weighing are factors that 
go into composing the quality of a judge. The 
contention that they may not properly be 
considered therefore amounts to the con- 
tention that some things which make a good 
or bad judge may be considered—unless the 
Senator is to consider nothing—while others 
may not. 

Secondly, a certain paradox would be in- 
volved in a negative answer to the question I 
have put. For those considerations which I 
contend are proper for the Senator are con- 
siderations which certainly, notoriously, play 
(and always have played) a large, often a cru- 
cial, role in the President's choice of his 
nominee; the assertion, therefore, that they 
should play no part in the Senator’s deci- 
sion amounts to an assertion that the au- 
thority that must “advise and consent” to a 
nomination ought not to be guided by con- 
siderations which are hugely important in 
the making of the nomination. One has to 
ask, “Why”? I am not suggesting now that 
there can be no answer; I only say that an 
answer must be given. In the normal case, 
he who lies under the obligation of making 
up his mind whether to advise and consent 
to a step considers the same things that go 
into the decision whether to take that step. 
In the normal case, if he does not do this, 
he is derelict in his duty. 

I have called this a constitutional ques- 
tion, and tt is that (though it could never 
reach a court), for it is a question about the 
allocation of power and responsibility in gov- 
ernment. It is natural, then, for American 
lawyers to look first at the applicable text, 
for what light it may cast. What expecta- 
tion seems to be projected by the words, "The 
President . Shall nominate, and by and 
with the Advice and Consent of the Senate 
shall appoint Judges of the Supreme 
Court, ."22 Do these words suggest a 


rubber-stamp function, confined to screen- 
ing out proven malefactors? I submit that 
they do not. I submit that the word “advice,” 


unless its meaning has radically changed 
since 1787, makes next to impossible that 
conclusion. 

Procedurally, the stage of “advice” has been 
short-circuited.* Nobody could keep the 
President from doing that, for obvious prac- 
tical reasons. But why should this proce- 
dural short-circuiting have any effect on the 
substance so strongly suggested by the word 
“advice”? He who merely consents might do 
so perfunctorily, though that is not a neces- 
sary but merely a possible gloss. He who ad- 
vises gives or withholds his advice on the 
basis of all the relevant considerations bear- 
ing on decision. Am I wrong about this 
usage? Can you conceive of sound “advice” 
which is given by an advisor who has delib- 
erately barred himself from considering some 
of the things that the person he is advising 
ought to consider, and does consider? If not, 
then can the Presidents, by their unreview- 
able short-circuiting of the “advice” stage, 
magically have caused to vanish the Sen- 
ate’s responsibility to consider what it must 
surely consider in “advising”? Or is it not 
more reasonable to say that, in deciding 
upon his vote at the single point now left 
him, every Senator ought to consider every- 
thing he would have considered if, procedur- 
ally, he were “advising”? Does not the word 
“advice” permanently and inescapably de- 
fine the scope of Senatorial consideration? 

It is characteristic of our legal culture both 
to insist upon the textual reference-point, 
and to be impatient when much is made of 
it, so I will leave what I have said about this 
to the reader's consideraticn, and pass on to 
ask whether there is anything else in the 
Constitution itself which compels or sug- 
gests a restriction of Senatorial considera- 
tion to a few rather than to all of the fac- 
ters which go to making a good judge. I 
Say there is not; I do not know what it 
would be. The President has to concur in 
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legislation, unless his veto be overridden. The 
Senate has to concur in judicial nomina- 
tions. That is the simple plan. Nothing any- 
where suggests that some duty rests on the 
Senator to vote for a nomination he thinks 
unwise, any more than that a duty rests on 
the President to sign bills he thinks unwise. 

Is there something, then, in the whole 
structure of the situation, something un- 
written, that makes it the duty of a Sena- 
tor to vote for a man whose views on great 
questions the Senator believes to make him 
dangerous as a judge? I think there is not, 
and I believe I can best make my point by 
a contrast. The Senate has to confirm—ad- 
vise and consent to—nominations to posts 
in the executive department, including cab- 
inet posts. Here, I think, there is a clear 
structural reason for a Senator's letting the 
President have pretty much anybody he 
wants, and certainly for letting him have 
people of any political views that appeal to 
him. These are his people; they are to work 
with him. Wisdom and fairness would give 
him great latitude, if strict constitutional 
obligation would not. 

Just the reverse, just exactly the reverse, 
is true of the judiciary. The judges are not 
the President’s people. God forbid! They are 
not to work with him or for him. They are 
to be as independent of him as they are 
of the Senate, neither more nor less. Insofar 
as their policy orientations are material— 
and, as I have said above, these can no 
longer be regarded as immaterial by any- 
body who wants to be taken seriously, and 
are certainly not regarded as immaterial 
by the President—it is just as important 
that the Senate think them not harmful 
as that the President think them not harm- 
ful. If this is not true, why is it not? I con- 
fess here I cannot so much as anticipate a 
rational argument to which to address a 
rebuttal. 

I can, however, offer one further argument 
tending in the same direction. The Supreme 
Court is a body of great power. Once on the 
Court, a Justice wields that power without 
democratic check. This is as it should be. 
But it is not wise, before that power is put 
in his hands for life, that a nominee be 
screened by the democracy in the fullest 
manner possible, rather than in the narrow- 
est manner possible, under the Constitution? 
He is appointed by the President (when the 
President is acting at his best) because the 
President believes his worldview will be good 
for the country, as reflected in his judicial 
performance. The Constitution certainly per- 
mits, if it does not compel, the taking of a 
second opinion on this crucial question, from 
a body just as responsible to the electorate, 
and just as close to the electorate, as is the 
President. Is it not wisdom to take that 
second opinion in al! fullness of scope? If 
not, again, why not? If so, on the other 
hand, then the Senator's duty is to vote on 
his whole estimate of the nominee, for that 
is what constitutes the taking of the second 
opinion. 

Textual considerations, then, and high- 
political considerations, seem te me strongly 
to thrust toward the conclusion that a Sen- 
ator both may and ought to consider the life- 
view and philosophy of a nominee, before 
casting his vote. Is there anything definite in 
history tending in the contrary direction? 

In the Constitutional Convention, there 
was much support for apopintment of judges 
by the Senate alone—a mode which was ap- 
proved on July 21, 1787, and was carried 
through into the draft of the Committee of 
Detail The change to the present mode 
came on September 4th, in the report of the 
Committee of Eleven* and was agreed to 
nem. con. on September 7th” This last vote 
must have meant that those who wanted 
appointment by the Senate alone—and in 
some cases by the whole Congress—were sat- 
isfied that a compromise had been reached, 
and did not think the leigslative part in 
the process had been reduced to the mini- 
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mum. The whole process, to me, suggests the 
very reverse of the idea that the Senate is 
to have a confined role. 

I have not reread every word of The Fed- 
eralist for this opening-gun piece, but I 
quote here what seems to be the most ap- 
posite passages, from Numbers 76 and 77: 

But might not his nomination be over- 
ruled? I grant it might, yet this could only 
be to make place for another nomination by 
himself. The person ultimately appointed 
must be the object of his preference, though 
perhaps not in the first degree. It is also 
not very probable that his nomination would 
often be overruled. The Senate could not be 
tempted, by the preference they might feel 
to another, to reject the one proposed; be- 
cause they could not assure themselves, that 
the person they might wish would be brought 
forward by a second or by any subsequent 
nomination. They could not even be certain, 
that a future nomination would present a 
candidate in any degree more acceptable to 
them; and as their dissent might cast a kind 
of stigma upon the individual rejected, and 
might have the appearance of a reflection 
upon the judgment of the chief magistrate, 
it is not likely that their sanction would 
often be refused, where there were not special 
and strong reasons for the refusal. 

To what purpose then require the coopera- 
tion of the Senate? I answer, that the neces- 
sity of their concurrence would have a power- 
ful, though, in general, a silent operation. It 
would be an excellent check upon a spirit 
of favoritism in the President, and would 
tend greatly to prevent the appointment of 
unfit characters from State prejudice, from 
family connection, from personal attachment, 
or from a view to popularity. In addition to 
this, it would be an efficacious source of 
stability in the administration. 

It will readily be comprehended, that a man 
who had himself the sole disposition of 
offices, would be governed much more by 
his private inclinations and interests, than 
when he was bound to submit the propriety 
of his choice to the discussion and deter- 
mination of a different and independent 
body, and that body an entire branch of the 
legislature. The possibility of rejection would 
be a strong motive to care in proposing. The 
danger to his own reputation, and, in the 
case of an elective magistrate, to his political 
existence, from betraying a spirit of favorit- 
ism, or an unbecoming pursuit of popularity, 
to the observation of a body whose opinion 
would have great weight in forming that of 
the public, could not fail to operate as a 
barrier to the one and to the other. He would 
be both ashamed and afraid to bring forward, 
for the most distinguished or lucrative sta- 
tions, candidates who had no other merit 
than that of coming from the same State to 
which he particularly belonged, or of being 
in some way or other personally allied to 
him, or of possessing the necessary insignif- 
icance and pliancy to render them the 
obsequious instruments of his pleasure.® 

7: 


If it be said they might sometimes gratify 
him by an acquiescence in a favorite choice, 
when public motives might dictate a different 
conduct, I answer, that the instances in 
which the President could be personally in- 
terested in the result, would be too few to 
admit of his being materially affected by the 
compliances of the Senate, The power which 
can originate the disposition of honors and 
emoluments, is more likely to attract than to 
be attracted by the power which can merely 
obstruct their course. If by influencing the 
President be meant restraining him, this is 
precisely what must have been intended [em- 
phasis supplied|. And it has been shown that 
the restraint would be salutary, at the same 
time that it would not be such as to destroy 
a single advantage to be looked for from the 
uncontrolled agency of that Magistrate. The 
right of nomination would produce all the 
good of that of appointment, and would in a 
great measure avoid its evils.® 
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I cannot see, in these passages, any hint 
that the Senators may not or ought not, in 
voting on a nominee, take into account any- 
thing that they, as serious and public-spirited 
men, think to bear on the wisdom of the ap- 
pointment. It is predicted, as a mere prob- 
ability, that Presidential nominations will 
not often be “overruled.” But “special and 
strong reasons,” thus generally characterized, 
are to suffice. Is a Senator’s belief that a 
nominee holds skewed and purblind views on 
social justice not a “special and strong rea- 
son”? Is it not as “special and strong” as a 
Senator's belief that an appointment has 
been made “from a view to popularity’—a 
reason which by clear implication is to suffice 
as support for a negative vote? If there is 
anything in The Federalist Papers neutraliz- 
ing this inference, I should be giade to see it. 

When we turn to history, the record is, 
as always, confusing and multifarious. One 
can say with confidence, however, that a 
good many nominations have been rejected 
by the Senate for repugnancy of the nomi- 
nee’s views on great issues, or for mediocrity, 
or for other reasons no more involving 
moral turpitude than these. Jeremiah Sul- 
livan Black, an eminent lawyer and judge, 
seems to have been rejected in 1861 because 
of his views on slavery and secession.” John 
J. Crittenden was refused confirmation in 
1829 on strictly partisan grounds." Wolcott 
was rejected partly on political grounds, 
and partly on grounds of competence, in 
1812." There is the celebrated Parker case 
of this century.“ The perusal of Warren ™ 
will multiply instances. 

I am very far from undertaking any de- 
fense of each of these actions severally. I 
am not writing about the wisdom, on the 
merits, of particular votes, but of the claim 
to historical authenticity of the supposed 
“tradition” of the Senators’ refraining from 
taking into account a very wide range of 
factors, from which the nominees’ views on 
great public questions cannot, except ar- 
bitrarily, be excluded. Such a “tradition,” 
if it exists, exists somewhere else than in 
recorded history. Of course, all these in- 
stances may be dismissed as improprieties, 
but then one must go on and say why it is 
improper for the Senate, and each Senator, 
to ask himself, before he votes, every ques- 
tion which heavily bears on the issue 
whether the nominee's sitting on the Court 
will be good for the country. 

I submit that this “tradition” is just a 
part of the twentieth-century mystique about 
the Presidency. That mystique, having led 
us into disastrous undeclared war, is surely 
due for reexamination. I do not suggest that 
it can be or should be totally rejected. Iam 
writing here only about a little part of its 
consequences. 

To me, there is just no reason at all for 
a Senator’s not voting, in regard to con- 
firmation of a Supreme Court nominee, on 
the basis of a full and unrestricted review, 
not embarrassed by any presumption, of 
the nominee's fitness for the office. In a 
world that knows that a man’s social 
philosophy shapes his judicial behavior, that 
philosophy is a factor in his fitness. If it is a 
philosophy the Senator thinks will make a 
judge whose service on the Bench will hurt 
the country, then the Senator can do right 
only by treating this judgment of his, un- 
encumbered by deference to the President's, 
as a satisfactory basis in itself for a nega- 
tive vote. I have as yet seen nothing textual, 
nothing structural, nothing prudential, 
nothing historical, that tells against this 
view. Will someone please enlighten me? 

FOOTNOTES 

* Henry R. Luce, Professor of Jurispru- 
dence, Yale University, B.A. 1935, M.A, 1938, 
University of Texas; LL. B. 1943, Yale. 


+I shall not provide this discussion with 
an elaborate footnote apparatus. I am sorry 
to say that I cannot acknowledge debt, for 
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I am writing from my mind; experience 
teaches that, when one does this, one un- 
consciously draws on much reading con- 
sciously forgotten; for all such obligations 
unwittingly incurred I give thanks. I have 
had the benefit of discussion of many of the 
points made herein with students at the 
Yale Law School, of whom I specifically recol- 
lect Donald Paulding Irwin; I have also had 
the benefit of talking to him about the piece 
after it was written, 

Harris, THE ADVICE AND CONSENT OF THE 
SENATE (1953) came to my attention and 
hands after the present piece had gone to 
the printer. This excellent and full account 
of the entire function would doubtless have 
flashed out my own thoughts, but I see 
nothing in the book that would make me 
alter the position taken here, and I hope 
a single-shot thesis like the present may be 
useful. 

2? U.S. Const, art. IT, § 2, cl, 2. 

*Even this short-circuiting is not com- 
plete. First, the President's “appointment,” 
ajter the Senate's action, is still voluntary 
(Marbury v. Madison, 5 U.S. (1 Cranch) 137, 
155 (1803) ), so that in a sense the action of 
the Senate even under settled practice may 
be looked on as only “advisory” with respect 
to a step from which the President may still 
withdraw. Secondly, nominations are occa- 
sionally withdrawn after public indications 
of Senate sentiment (and probable action) 
which may be thought to amount to “advice.” 

42 RECORDS OF THE FEDERAL CONVENTION OF 
1787, at 83 (M. Farrand ed. 1911). 

5 Id. at 132, 146, 155, 169, 183. 

Id. at 498. 

7 Id. at 539. 

* THE FEDERALIST No. 76, at 494-495 Mod- 
ern Library 1937 (Alexander Hamilton). 

° Jd. No. 77, at 498 (Alexander Hamilton). 

102 ©. WARREN, THE SUPREME COURT IN 
UNITED STATES History 364 (rev. ed. 1926). 

u1 id, at 704. 

Id. at 413. 

13L, PFEFFER, THIS HONORABLE Court, A 
History OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME 
Court 288 (1965). 

“C. Warren, THE SUPREME COURT IN 
UNITED STATES History (rey. ed. 1926). 


THE 275TH ANNIVERSARY OF ST. 
JOHN'S COLLEGE 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, on 
October 15, 1971 there appeared in the 
Evening Capital of Annapolis, Md., an 
article noting the 275th anniversary of 
St. John’s College. St. John’s College is 
the third oldest college in the United 
States, 

I feel that this is, indeed, an historic 
milestone for American education, for St. 
John’s College epitomizes the American 
tradition of liberal education. Antiquity 
in itself is not a proper source of pride 
of, rather it is age coupled with excel- 
lence that deserves recognition. 

Mr. President, the tradition of St. 
John’s College begun 275 years ago, 
has provided this country with keen 
young men and women for many genera- 
tions. It should be a tradition recognized 
with honor and continued by the loyalty 
and commitment of all friends of St. 
John's, 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sr. JOHN’s CELEBRATES Its 275TH YEAR 

St. John’s College of Annapolis, Maryland, 
third oldest college in the United States and 


famed for a liberal arts program devoted to 
the study of “Great Books,” is celebrating its 
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275th anniversary on its historic campus, The 
festivities conclude tomorow. 

A small but elite think tank of eminent 
educators, historians, scientists and writers 
convened to participate in three two-hour 
panel discussions on “What—and How— 
Should a Liberal Arts College Teach?” 

The anniversary celebration will end to- 
morrow with a convocation ceremony to be 
attended by guest faculty members of more 
than 75 colleges and universities. Guest 
speaker will be Dr. Martin Meyerson, Presi- 
dent of the University of Pennsylvania. 

St. John’s, which came into existence in 
1696 as King William's School, is believed to 
be the first free school in America. 

When, in 1937, it adopted what was con- 
sidered a radical liberal arts program, it 
struck out in uncharted educational waters. 
Time has proved that this small, non-sec- 
tarian liberal arts college has an important 
place in American education. A second St. 
John's campus was opened at Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, in 1964. Several large universities, 
recognizing the de-humanizing effect of 
mammoth classes and depersonalized teach- 
ing, set up similar small liberal arts type col- 
leges within their frameworks. The trend 
continues. 

St. John’s is not only unique for its dedi- 
cation to the Great Books, but it also permits 
no majors and no electives. It uses no text- 
books. Faculty members, regardless of 
seniority or the number of their degrees, are 
all known as tutors. Together tutors and stu- 
dents study the timeless books which are the 
cornerstone of Western civilization. 

Learning at St. John's takes place via tu- 
torials and seminars. The two hour seminar, 
a twice weekly “must,” is the modern equiva- 
lent of the dialectic process by which the 
students of Plato and Socrates learned. Two 
Tutors conduct the seminar and keep the 
dialogue and questions alive. 

King William's School was founded on 
July 8, 1696, when the House of Burgesses 
in the Colony of Maryland passed the Peti- 
tionary Act and Governor Francis Nicholson 
signed it. 

The project of collegiate education in 
the colony occupied the General Assembly 
as early as 1732, but little came of the ef- 
forts to found a college in Annapolis. A bill in 
1761 that would have financed a new college 
by a tax on ordinary licenses, wheel carri- 
ages, slaves, Irish papist servants and bache- 
lors was defeated through efforts of delegates 
from the Eastern Shore. 

St. John’s College was not chartered until 
1784, taking its name from St. John’s College 
at Cambridge University. Property, funds, 
masters and students of King William's 
School were conveyed by an act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to the new institution. The 
college’s aim was the liberal education of 
youth in the principles of virtue, knowledge 
and useful literature. 

Founders included Samuel Chase, Thomas 
Stone, Charles Carroll, and William Paca, 
most of them associated with the Declaration 
of Independence and the establishment of 
the young republic. 

The college’s charter was the first in the 
U.S. to specifically prohibit religious dis- 
crimination. At that time, both faculty and 
students were exempted from all rates and 
taxes on their salaries and from all military 
duty except in cases of actual invasion of 
the State or when general military law was 
declared. 

The original college program consisted of 
a three-year course to which a student might 
be admitted if he had mastered writing and 
arithmetic, Greek and Latin. 

Freshmen studied Livy, Xenophon, Plato, 
Euclid, algebra, plane and spherical trigo- 
nometry, logic and metaphysics. Juniors dealt 
with an Introduction to Rhetoric, Aristotle's 
Poetics, surveying, principles of navigation, 
fortification, conic sections, and forensic dis- 
putation. Seniors qualified for a degree of 
Bachelor of Arts through moral philosophy, 
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Epictetus, civil history, astronomy, use of 
the celestial globe and sketches of natural 
history. 

The college began with one building, now 
known as McDowell Hall, after the first 
president of the school. It was not until 
1838 that the second building, Humphreys 
Hall, was constructed by the president whose 
name it bears. 

The Civil War interrupted the College in 
1861 when the campus was turned into a 
receiving station for Southern prisoners of 
war. 

After the war, Henry Barnard was named 
president of the school, but he soon left to 
become the first U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

Affairs of the college remained unsettled 
until 1886 when Dr. Thomas Fell became 
president. During the 37 years of his adminis- 
tration the college engaged in a program of 
compulsory military training. 

The military program was abandoned in 
1923 in favor of the elective liberal arts cur- 
riculum characteristic of American colleges 
and universities. A period of athletic great- 
ness followed—when the school’s lacrosse 
teams won two national championships and 
its football teams struggled against West 
Point and New York University. It was also 
a period of financial difficulty, induced in 
part by the depression, but also by a scheme 
for buying up colonial properties in Anna- 
polis. By the mid-30’s, the college was practi- 
cally bankrupt, its accreditation was gone 
and it appeared likely to become an educa- 
tional casualty. 

Meanwhile, at the University of Chicago, 
& group of educators gathered to develop an 
ideal curriculum for a liberal arts college, 
in protest against the specialization and frag- 
mentation of students’ learning. 

In 1937, the St. John’s Board of Visitors 
and Governors inyited two members of the 
Chicago study group, Stringfellow Barr and 
Scott Buchanan, to become president and 
dean of the college, bringing with them what 
has come to be known as the St. John's pro- 
gram. The program, a renaissance in Amer- 
ican education and, the restoration of a 
modern equivalent of the traditional liberal 
arts curriculum, was brought up to date by 
the inclusion of modern science. 


THREE PATRIOTS 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, on Novem- 
ber 15, 1971, at Heald Square, Wacker 
Drive and Wabash Avenue, Chicago, a 
ceremony was held to mark the designa- 
tion of a monument as a Chicago 
historical and artistic landmark. The 
monument memorializes three American 
patriots, George Washington, Robert 
Morris, and Haym Salomon. It was 
created by the great sculptor, Lorado 
Taft. It commemorates the contributions 
of the three men to the American 
Revolution, and symbolizes the theme 
that persons of all origins and creeds 
participated in the founding of the 
United States and that civilians as well 
as soldiers played important roles in the 
Revolution. 

Robert Morris, born in Liverpool, Eng- 
land, was a businessman and Superin- 
tendent of Finance for the Continental 
Congress. In that role he had the job of 
raising funds to support George Wash- 
ington’s forces. Haym Salomon, an 
American Jew from Poland, was one of 
Morris’ chief aides in the effort. 

In connection with this occasion, a 
book has been published by the noted 
biographer Harry Barnard. The book, 
entitled “This Great Triumvirate of 
Patriots,” tells how the monument came 
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into being and the significance of the 
collaboration of Washington, Morris, and 
Salomon. 

The monument was designated as 
Chicago’s first sculptural landmark by 
the Chicago City Council on the recom- 
mendation of the official Commission on 
Chicago Historical and Architectural 
Landmarks. I am pleasd to bring this 
information to the attention of the 
Senate. 


BIG DAY AT SPARROWS POINT 
YARD 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, in the 
September 1971 issue of the Bethlehem 
Review there appeared an article de- 
scribing the dedication of the largest ves- 
sel built in Bethlehem Steel’s shipyard 
in Sparrows Point, Md., and the dedica- 
tion of the largest shipbuilding basin in 
the shipyard. 

This article is important in that it 
highlights the link with the sea that the 
State of Maryland has enjoyed for her 
long and rich history. Such endeavors as 
this also point out the economic growth 
of Maryland, and emphasize the contri- 
bution that Maryland is making to the 
building of a strong merchant fleet for 
the United States. 

Mr. President, Maryland is, indeed, 
proud of this growth, and the State’s 
contribution to the American merchant 
marine. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bro Day at Sparrows Pornr YARD 

It was Sunday, May 16. It would be the 
biggest single day in the long shipbuilding 
history of Bethlehem’s Sparrows Point, Md., 
shipyard. 

They were scheduled that day to launch 
the largest vessel ever built at the yard— 
Union Oil Company’s S.S. Sansinena II, a 70,- 
000-dead-weight-ton tanker. And right next 
door, they were to dedicate a shipbuilding 
basin and its associated facilities in which 
the yard would be building ships so large 
that they would make Sansinena IJ look 
small, 

Every detail—and it's hard to imagine the 
hundreds of details that must be put together 
for a dual ceremony such as this one—went 
as planned, except the weather. 

But Walter F. Williams, Bethlehem’s vice 
president, shipbuilding, or William H. Col- 
lins, the yard’s general manager, or someone 
else even worked out that detall. Just as the 
first busload of guests pulled into the yard, 
the rain stopped. And shortly after the cere- 
monies were completed, the rains returned. 

The basin dedication came first. There were 
speeches, a symbolic ribbon cutting, and a 
lot of “oohs"” and “aahs” from the crowd. And 
well they might “ooh.” The basin is longer 
than three football fields laid end to end 
(1,200 feet, actually) and twice as wide. In 
it Bethlehem will be abie to construct tank- 
ers up to 300,000 deadweight tons. 

Dedication ceremonies were concluded by 
the Rev. Mr. Alphonso A. Thompson, pastor 
of the South Baltimore United Methodist 
Church and an employee at the yard for 
more than 30 years. 

Guests and employees and their families 
then moved a couple of hundred yards north 
to Building Way No. 10 where the Sansinena 
II rested. But the official launching party 
still had a long way to walk—up three long 
flights of stairs to the launching platform. 
Never before had Bethlehem shipyard men 
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erected such a high launch platform, but, 
then, Bethlehem had never launched a ship 
whose prow reached so high into the air. At 
the forepeak, it was 100 feet above ground 
level. 

Sansinena II's other statistics are equally 
impressive. Its 810-foot length required a 
72-foot extension of the way. Its beam is 105 
feet, the width limit for the Panama Canal. 
It will be able to transport nearly 560,000 
barrels of crude oil at normal sea speeds of 
154% knots; its cruising range exceeds 7,300 
miles. 

When in service, Sansinena II will carry 
crude oil from Alaska’s Cook Inlet to Union 
Oil's refineries on the West Coast. 

Mrs, Fred L. Hartley, wife of the president 
and chief executive officer of Union Oil was 
Sansinena II's sponsor. 

Though they were not an official part of the 
big day’s activities at the yard last May, two 
other important facilities recently have been 
completed there—a panel shop and a blast 
and paint shop. Along with the new building 
basin, the new fabrication and painting fa- 
cilities are a part of the long-range expan- 
sion and improvement program nearing com- 
pletion at the yard. 

In the 750 x 90-foot L-shaped panel shop, 
fiat ship subassemblies, up to 60 x 60 x 25 feet, 
will be assembled faster and more economi- 
cally than ever before. The fully mechanized 
and partially automated line will permit 
fabrication of subassemblies weighing up to 
200 tons for later erection either on the 
building ways or in the new building basin. 

Adjoining the panel shop is a new climate- 
controlled blasting and painting shop, where 
new and exotic coatings, required for to- 
day’s tankers, will be automatically applied 
to the steel. 

On the books ahead for 4,000 Sparrows 
Point shipyard workers are five more 70,000- 
dwt. tankers, four 120,000-dwt. tankers, and 
two large contaimer ships. In the past 20 
years Bethlehem’s Sparrows Point shipyard 
has produced twice as much merchant ton- 
nage as any other yard in the United States. 
With the new facilities that were dedicated 
last May and the current order book there is 
reason to believe the yard will continue that 
leadership. 


TRIBUTE TO OKLAHOMA’S MENTAL 
HEALTH DIRECTOR 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, a few 
weeks ago it was my pleasure to partici- 
pate in a testimonial dinner to Okla- 
homa’s director of mental health, Dr. 
Hayden Donahue. Featured speaker for 
the gathering of 450 persons in Okla- 
homa City was Dr. Bertram S. Brown, 
Director of the National Institute of 
Mental Health. 

In his address, Dr. Brown paid tribute 
to Dr. Donahue for a lifetime of com- 
mitment to service for mental health. He 
traced his impressive career as an edu- 
cator, State and Federal Government of- 
ficial, psychiatrist, and mental health 
leader. 

During my term as Governor of Okla- 
homa, it was my experience to be associ- 
ated with Dr. Donahue in some of the 
most significant advancements made in 
the mental health field in our State. I 
am quite proud that during this time 
overcrowding at mental institutions was 
reduced and legislation was passed to 
make possible the establishment of com- 
munity mental health facilities. 

In order that Senators may be aware 
of the accomplishments that have been 
made under the leadership of Dr. Hayden 
Donahue, I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of Dr. Brown’s testimonial din- 
ner address be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COMMITMENT TO SERVICE 


(By Bertram S. Brown, M.D., Director, Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health Health 
Services and Mental Health Administra- 
tion U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare) 


I quote from The Daily Oklahoman: 

“Misery Rules in State Shadowland. 

“Not enough doctors, not enough nurses, 
not enough toilet paper, not enough covers 
for cold nights. When the laundry did not 
get around to the wards in time, there were 
not enough sheets and not enough pillow 
cases. There wasn't enough of anything but 
patients. 

“This quotation from ‘The Snake pit,’ 
current best-seller about life in a mental 
institution, could be applied almost whole- 
hog to the conditions under which more than 
10,000 mentally ill Oklahomans exist in the 
six mental hospitals run by the State. 

“At the three major hospitals for white 
insane—Central Oklahoma State at Norman, 
Eastern Oklahoma at Vinita, Western Okla- 
homa at Fort Supply—and at the hospital 
for the Negro insane at Taft, for mental 
defectives at Enid, and for epileptics at 
Pauls Valley, the story is an unbelievably 
shameful one.” 

That appeared in 1946 and was penned by 
Mike Gorman who, as you know, went on 
from Oklahoma to become a sharp critic of 
poor treatment for the mentally ill and a 
champion crusader for better mental health 
care throughout the Nation. 

Now, let me quote some current statistics 
about the mental health program in Okla- 
homa: 

In 1953 there were 8,600 patients in State 
hospitals—today there are only 3,000. 

In 1953 the average patient stayed 2,964 
days at a mental hospital In Oklahoma— 
today he goes home in just 28 days or only 
5.5 days if he was admitted to a community 
mental health center. 

The pathetic system that Mike Gorman 
described admitted only 2,400 patients a 
year—while today more than 22,000 Okla- 
homans are served. 

And more than 75% of those are treated on 
a voluntary admission basis—one of the best 
percentages in the Nation. 

There are in Oklahoma today some of 
those most innovative and creative programs 
to be found in the Nation. Witness the 
mental health centers on college campuses 
which capture the best of two great social 
institutions—health and education. 

Witness the innovative programs involving 
law enforcement and corrections. Witness 
Oklahoma’s commitment to better mental 
health programs for children. 

Ladies and gentlemen. we are here tonight 
to honor the man who is responsible for this 
highly significant difference in Oklahoma’s 
mental health story. 

I am delighted to have the honor of pay- 
ing tribute to one of your State’s great men 
and my very good friend, Hayden Donahue, 
for his lifetime of commitment to service 
for mental health. It is also refreshing to get 
out to where the action really is in mental 
health and to visit a State that is boldly at- 
tecking the serious individual and societal 
conditions that form the modern complex 
of mental illness. 

It is also a pleasure to read this telegram 
which I received about an hour ago: 

“Since 1946, when I first condemmed the 
care and treatment of patients in Oklahoma's 
mental hospitals, I have seen tremendous 
progress all across the country. Men, like 
you, Hayden Donahue, deserve all the praise 
this Nation can bestow when you consider the 
tremendous amount of human suffering that 
has been alleviated I am sure that you would 
want me to say—especially in the presence 
of all—the Congressional and government 
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officials present tonight, that just as Dr. 
Donahue deserves testimonials, so does he 
need financial support to continue his works, 
for there is much to be done. 

“Mike Gorman, October 2, 1971." 

Oklahoma, as I have just noted is certainly 
where the action is. And Dr. Donahue ir 
certainly a man who is “getting it all ta: 
gether.” Since 1947 when he wrote one @ 
the first statements supporting communit 
mental health concepts he has been one a 
mental health’s hardest workers. 

Just last week he closed his second hos- 
pital. I can't help but mention that that 
hospital is in Lexington, Oklahoma and that 
I, too, have a Lexington hospital—as those of 
you familiar with the national drug abuse 
program well know. 

Dr. Donahue has turned his Lexington 
over to the corrections programs here in the 
State where some highly creative programs 
that treat and understand criminals will be 
started. This is significant because it heralds 
a new role for community mental health 
centers, but it is also meaningful because it 
is a tangible step toward the true integration 
of social institutions—in this case mental 
health and corrections—into a service that 
best serves society. 

While my Lexington is not destined to this 
particular future it is not just a coincidence 
that another hospital of mine, Fort Worth, 
is being turned over to the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons pending Congressional approval. 
We hope to see the same kind of cooperation 
at the Federal level as it becmes a medical 
facility in the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 
This kind of cooperative program has been 
one of my ardent causes for several years, 
and I am confident that cooperative ad- 
vocacy, as I call and Dr. Donahue practices 
it, is the wave of the future. 

Law enforcement and health have been 
traveling on parallel roads for some time. 
Now we are converging, with common goals. 
And there is so much to be done. If I sum- 
marize a bit: 

1. There is great need for community al- 
ternatives to institutionalization, whether 
the institutions be State hospitals or pris- 
ons. 

2. More innovative and effective treatment 
programs are needed for offenders in insti- 
tutions. 

8. There is need for general improvement 
of the Juvenile Court system. (NIMH cur- 
rently is supporting a complete analysis of 
the system, from arrest through adjudica- 
tion and treatment.) 

4. New models must be developed, for the 
training of professional and non-professional 
service personnel and behavioral and social 
science researchers. 

5. Innovative and more effective programs 
are needed for mentally disordered offenders, 
as well as research pertaining to Issues of 
law and mental health. (We still do not have 
the answers; this is distressing, it is tragic, 
and it calls for new thinking and affirmative 
action.) 

The NIMH and the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration are setting the Fed- 
eral example by cooperating on a number of 
projects—most notably in the area of drug 
abuse where a special task force with three 
sub-committees is working to merge programs 
and dollars wherever possible. 

The fact that Dr. Donahue beat me to the 
punch is not at all surprising. He is truly 
an innovative man. If there is room for a dark 
note to be cast tonight, I should then men- 
tion—in true Mike Gorman fashion—that 
Oklahoma does not rank very high at all in 
its total expenditure for mental health. No 
wonder Dr. Donahue is innovative. As he 
says himself, “When you haven’t got any 
money, you have got to be innovative.” 

Dr. Donahue'’s concern for money is an 
ardent one that we all share. But Dr. Dona- 
hue—at least in mental health circles—has 
@ special reputation for finances, since he 
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served for a long time as the treasurer of 
the American Psychiatric Association. What 
an honor—to be the only man that 26,000 
psychiatrists trust with thelr money. 

My concern for budgets and expanded re- 
sources for the Nation’s mental health pro- 
grams is closely related to my concern for 
cooperative advocacy—the sharing of re- 
sources to accomplish needed social services— 
and to my views concerning the many mean- 
ings of politics for mental health. 

Oklahoma has a developing consciousness 
about mental illness and doing something 
about it. The Oklahoma Department of Men- 
tal Health, the Oklahoma Mental Health As- 
sociation, along with their public and private 
allies and other agencies concerned with 
mental health, are striving to reach people 
where they live and help them when they 
need help. 

Now, the kind of program you have today 
and what you will have in the future is, 
besides being a tribute to leaders like Hayden 
Donahue, also a tribute to the power struc- 
ture in itself. I use the term power struc- 
ture in the best sense, for it can be, and 
is here, for the public good, 

Much of the power structure responsible 
for the founding, functioning, and funding 
of the Oklahoma mental health program is 
represented here today, And I say that it is 
a good thing when statesmen, public officials, 
scientists, medical men, health workers, ed- 
ucators, and, last but far from least, com- 
munity leaders get together as a power struc- 
ture and make possible programs and prog- 
ress for mental health improvement. 

Let me talk for a minute or two about 
politics and the meanings of politics for 
mental health. 

To some, politics inevitably conveys some- 
thing loathsome and to be feared. In this 
view, mental health services are not better 
off than when they existed at the whim of 
a rich patron, when they depended upon the 
vagaries and the gratitude of princes. 

But I do not hold this view. Nor, I believe, 
do you. To me, politics is a challenge and op- 
portunity for us to arouse interest and at- 
tention, to gain concern and support, for 
science and health programs. Politics is a 
methodology, a set of protocols almost, like 
those of research, which we can utilize if 
we will. 

Psychiatrists who have gotten heavily in- 
volved with community. psychiatry, as I have, 
have begun to learn this. In my own case, 
by an unusual combination of aspiration 
and luck, my particular specialty has become 
the little known field of political psychiatry. 
This has brought about a considerable 
amount of personal involvement with some 
of the higher levels of government and, in 
particular, the present Administration and 
the past two in the White House. 

Full appreciation of my role was made 
clear to me at one of the high points in my 
career when on a solemn occasion at the 
White House I was introduced to the Gov- 
ernor of one of our largest States as the 
“Mentally Retarded Advisor to the Presi- 
dent.” 

What I am talking about in all of this is 
not that kind of politics characterized as 
backroom, filled with cigar smoke, and star 
chamber. I am talking about the politics of 
mobilizing society’s support for human serv- 
ices in difficult areas such as mental health 
and illness and their many faces—from 
alcoholism to narcotic addiction to crime 
and violence and on to suicide and schizo- 
phrenia. 

What is significant in this context is the 
very presence of mental health in the cor- 
ridors of politics. It is, of course, becom- 
ing more important in the State and the 
Federal health scenes. 

It is, financially, not as big federally as it 
is in the States, but it is not inconsiderable 
in Washington, when all aspects are con- 
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sidered. In the States, mental health is usual- 
ly the biggest employer and has the largest 
or one of the largest public budgets. 

This means that we are, in a sense, big 
business. Big business means big politics; 
and thus, in our society, those concerned 
with mental illness and health must enter 
and find their place in the political arena. 
And this is why I urge that mental health 
people work more, not less, in this arena. It 
is one, I am sure from my own experience, 
in which intellectual and personal negotia- 
tion and reasoning and collaboration—what, 
in a word, I like to think of as cooperative 
advocacy—can be achieved. 

To sum this up in another word, coopera- 
tive advocacy means people of all kinds and 
from all groups—politicians, physicians, civic 
leaders, consumers, businessmen, labor, man- 
agement, and on—joining together in posi- 
tive partnership for the conquest of mental 
illness and the advancement of mental 
health. 

In still another word, this kind of thing 
is what the life and career of Hayden Dona- 
hue is all about, for he has both preached 
and practiced cooperative advocacy for men- 
tal health over all the years since he made 
his commitment to its service and dedicated 
his energies and abilities to it. 

Dr. Donahue’s biography reads like it be- 
longs in the “Who’s Who's” not just a mem- 
tal health but of those in education, church 
affairs, hospital work, science, the Southwest 
and, indeed, of all America, Indeed, his rec- 
ord does belong in those kinds of “Who's 
Who's”; and if you look you'll find it there. 

Many of us know of his long and eminent 
career in medicine and mental health and 
teaching, but. a few highlights help us to 
recall. how meaningful his achievements 
really are. 

Born in El Reno, Hayden Donahue received 
his college education at the Universities of 
South Dakota and Kansas and his medical 
education at Kansas. His internship was at 
the University of Georgia Hospital, and there 
he also received three years of accredited 
psychiatric training. 

Right here, before I talk of his accom- 
plishments in other flelds, I want to empha- 
size that we in psychiatry claim him as one 
of our very own—and finest—and I must 
mention that he is a fellow of the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association, American Asso- 
ciation for Mental Deficiency, and Ameri- 
can College of Psychiatry. 

His work history is altogether fascinating. 
It is as wide-ranging and interesting as it 
is distinguished. 

He had an early interest in engineering 
and worked in that field, in lake and water 
conservation engineering, in his younger 
years. 

During World War II, Hayden Donahue 
served as a Flight Surgeon, at Wright Patter- 
son Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio, and as 
Group Surgeon of the USAAF in North 
Africa. He then served the Army as Director 
of Professional Services at its Neuropsychi- 
atric Center in St. Petersburg and at its 
neuropsychiatric convalescent hospital in 
San Antonio. His government career was fur- 
ther distinguished when he was Chief of Hos- 
pital Operations of the U.S. Veterans Admin- 
istration in Washington. 

Continuing in hospital work, Dr, Donahue 
served in education, research, and admin- 
istrative health fields in Arkansas and was 
engaged in medical work for the Texas State 
Board for Hospitals and Special Schools be- 
fore coming home to Oklahoma in 1953 as 
Director of Mental Health. 

What he has done here is too familiar for 
me to dwell in detail upon it. But to us and 
to you, I think, he has by his deeds and ac- 
tion become “Mr. Mental Health”—or, if you 
prefer—“Dr. Mental Health”. 

I would like to cite one or two other things, 
however. 

Hayden Donahue has served the nation as 
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well as the people of Oklahoma in his work 
and has contributed a great deal to many 
regional, national, and international com- 
mittees, boards, and other advisory groups on 
which he has served in non-mental health as 
well as mental health, hospital, medical, and 
related fields. 

He has been honored numerous times by 
the people of Oklahoma and by others, such 
as civic and professional organizations for 
whom he has done so much. 

Dr. Donahue has carried on research and 
special studies in a broad spectrum of im- 
portant fields, such as flying fatigue, war 
neurosis, narcosynthesis, alcohol and drugs, 
use of drugs in treating mental patients, 
problems of the aged, hospital training, hos- 
pital operations and management, the use of 
rehabilitative therapies, and forensic psy- 
chiatry. 

Let me close this brief tribute with one 
specific, but highly significant illustration 
of just one of his particular contributions to 
mental health. This one, in part, may be 
owing to his early interest in engineering, 
perhaps when he worked as a draftsman and 
topographer. If this is so, it is a part of his 
education and experience that has really paid 
off, for all of us as well as for Hayden Dona- 
hue. 

For it is very well worth mentioning that 
Oklahoma is gaining architectural fame 
through its mental health program—and 
because of Dr. Donahue. New concepts de- 
veloped in your State, using architecture to 
aid in the treatment of mental iliness and 
promoting mental health, have been attract- 
ing a great deal of attention in professional 
circles both here in the U.S. and abroad. 

This was evidenced earlier this year when 
a presentation was made, in Denmark at an 
international meeting of psychiatrists, de- 
scribing the facilities and activities at Cen- 
tral State Griffin Memorial Hospital. As Dr. 
Donahue said, the Norman Facilities were 
designed to provide new methods of deliver- 
ing services to the mentally ill. 

New methods for delivering services are 
paramount in programs run by Dr. Donahue. 
The plan to bring mental health centers to 
Oklahoma's colleges and universities where 
the centers will be staffed by a much wider 
range of talent—including involved young 
people—than might otherwise be available is 
but one more example. 

This aspect of Oklahoma's program will 
open the way for people to get into the sys- 
tem. College students will get involved and 
the education “establishment” will get in- 
volved in the mental health care system in 
Oklahoma. 

I also share Dr. Donahue’s concern for 
children. Just as I drew an earlier parallel 
with his collaborative programs between 
mental health and correction institutions, I 
can wholeheartedly endorse his total commit- 
ment to increased mental health services for 
children. 

When I first became Director of NIMH, I 
established three high  priorities—child 
mental health, minority mental health, and 
the mental health aspects of law and order. 
I have emphasized two of these, and I will 
make our tribute to Dr. Donahue complete 
by mentioning his strong personal commit- 
ment to Indian programs. 

In the area of minority mental health, he 
is certainly a pioneer when we consider that 
he moved early to provide mental health pro- 
grams for Oklahoma’s most significant and 
America’s oldest minority group. 

This concern for the human rights and 
dignity of others has been interpreted into 
meaningful programs. 

At many levels, Dr, Donahue—in ways that 
I think are outstanding examples that 
should be replicated throughout the Na- 
tion—has demonstrated leadership in the 
field that all of us here are committed to. 
The fact that he has provided the dynamic 
leadership that has enabled Oklahoma to 
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provide mental health, alcoholism, and drug 
abuse prevention services under one over- 
all system of health care—is in itself in- 
dicative of his recognition that health care 
systems must be flexible to provide human 
services when and where they are needed. 

I must conclude that the group assembled 
here tonight is evidence of support for the 
principles for which Dr. Donahue stands. I 
have tried to emphasize that I, too, am in 
support of these principles. We are both 
counting on your support. 

This support, at all levels of government, 
as well as that of private organizations and 
the public generally, is a necessity if we 
are to succeed, Meeting this necessity calls 
for what I spoke of earlier as cooperative 
advocacy. 

Cooperative advocacy has many faces, op- 
portunities, and uses for us. In a sense, it 
is decentralization and involvement of more 
and more citizens and community groups, 
the consumers, in decision making. It also 
means working together with each leyel— 
from local to State to national—making ap- 
propriate decisions and sharing problems, in- 
vestments, and benefits. 

The mental health community has already 
had experience in this. We now need to do 
more of the same things, find new coopera- 
tive avenues, and do the work better. 

At the NIMH, for example, we are stepping 
up collaborative programs, both citizen par- 
ticipation and cooperation among govern- 
ment agencies to meet our current priori- 
ties—child mental health, mental health in 
minority groups, and the search for the 
causes and cures of crime and anti-social 
behavior. 

But we all need the ideas and participa- 
tion of more citizens and more groups; and 
we need their support, for example, in fund- 
ing services for mentally disturbed children, 
for minorities, for alcoholics, and for nar- 
cotic addicts. 

Problems like these highlight the fact that 
we are today in a social crisis, whether you 
look at crisis in the Oriental sense as op- 
portunity and danger, or in the catholic 
sense of transition. 

We know that the stress of crisis some- 
times makes it possible for an individual to 
come through as a better and more respon- 
sive person. 

Just as this can occur for an individual, 
I really believe that, by the nature of mental 
health collaboration and partnership with 
others, the joint contribution can emerge 
as a far more significant contribution to 
the needs of people than has ever been the 
case before. 

I think that it is proved by the con- 
tributions already in evidence here in 
Oklahoma, which have come from a full 
commitment to service you have made and 
our friend and colleague, Hayden Donahue, 
has made. 

My final words of tribute, Dr. Donahue, are 
that while all of us here have been paying 
tribute to you—you have been working. You 
have “put a bug” in Senator Bellmon’s ear, 
and you have talked to Speaker Albert about 
help for mental health programs. This I 
think is most significant—that even at your 
own testimonial you place the future of your 
profession first above all eise. 

Dr. Donahue, we salute you!! 


THE REVENUE ACT OF 1971 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, last Sat- 
urday the distinguished chairman of the 
Finance Committee (Mr. Lonc) and Ien- 
gaged in a discussion which I believe has 
clarified the intent of Congress regard- 
ing the application of the investment tax 
credit to the motion picture industry. I 
appreciate very much his assistance in 
stating clearly that the credit applies to 
motion picture and television films. 
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FOREIGN DISCRIMINATION IN THE FILM 
INDUSTRY 


There is another point upon which I 
wish to comment, and that is the dis- 
criminatory practices of many foreign 
countries against American films. 
Throughout my 7 years in the Congress, 
it has always been my belief that the in- 
terests of all our citizens in a good job 
and in the lowest possible prices for 
goods are best served if all nations en- 
gaged in trade on a free and equal basis. 
One thing that we hive learned in our 
history as a nation is that American 
workers and American firms have the 
skill, the technology, and the desire to 
compete vigorously in world markets. 
My own State of California has been par- 
ticularly strong in world trade. In 1970, 
California accounted for about one-tenth 
of all U.S. exports. 

Yet we find that the motion picture 
industry, an industry that is particularly 
important to California’s economy, has 
long been subject to all manner of dis- 
criminatory practices in many foreign 
countries, which are the antithesis of 
free and open competition. The variety 
of these restrictions and discriminations 
is most extensive and has operated as a 
severe limitation on the ability of Amer- 
ican companies to pursue worldwide 
markets that would have a dramatic ef- 
fect upon employment in the industry. 

Among the discriminatory practices 
and tax barriers which foreign countries 
have constructed are these’ 

Screen quotas require theaters to de- 
vote a specified proportion of their 
screen time to the showing of domestic 
films. This has the effect of limiting the 
amount remaining for imported pictures, 
thus reducing their earning capacity. 
There are 17 nations which apply such 
quotas. 

Import quotas became widespread 
after World War II. As the major ex- 
porter of motion pictures—American 
films are estimated to occupy close to 50 
percent of free world screen time—the 
United States was the prime target. 
While quotas usually are described as 
designed to conserve foreign exchange, 
in most instances the primary objective 
is to protect local film producers from 
competition of popular American films, 
with conservation of foreign exchanges 
only a secondary consideration. Most re- 
strictions have now been removed but 
there are nine free world countries that 
still apply quantitative restrictions. 

Discriminatory admission taxes: Six 
countries impose higher admission taxes 
on foreign films than on domestic pic- 
tures, either directly or through tax re- 
bates when domestic films are shown. 

Film rental price controls, through di- 
rect government edict or by indirect 
pressures, impose disadvantageous film- 
rental terms or pernicious conditions on 
our film sales in 12 countries. 

Remittance restrictions following 
World War II for years posed an ex- 
tremely difficult problem for the U.S. film 
industry. Many have been overcome, but 
they still exist in various degrees in 15 
countries. 

Local printing decrees necessitate the 
manufacture of prints for theater use in 
laboratories of the country to which im- 
ported. This is an expensive and ineffi- 
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cient type of restraint which is spreading. 
Six countries impose such requirements. 

Dubbing must be done in local labo- 
ratories in three countries. Four others 
prohibit the dubbing of foreign films into 
the local language, as a measure to re- 
duce the competitiveness of imported 
films. 

Foreign distributors are barred from 
having film distribution branches or sub- 
Sidiaries in seven countries. This type of 
restriction is designed to force distribu- 
tion of American films into the hand of 
local, and often inefficient, firms. 

Exorbitant income or related tax levies 
are common devices applied against 
American film companies to drain off 
their earnings. Six particularly bad sit- 
uations are noted in this report. 

Production subsidies, often financed by 
taxes or other levies on foreign film im- 
ports—mainly American—exist in 17 
countries listed herein. They subsidize 
the cost of local production and thus 
place films made elsewhere, which re- 
ceive no such subsidies, at a competitive 
disadvantage. 

Miscellaneous measures include such 
devices as heavy “dubbing” or “release” 
fees, compulsory purchase and distribu- 
tion of domestic pictures, or the estab- 
lishment of import monopolies. 

Mr. President, I am deeply concerned 
about the effect of these barriers. As I 
stated previously, I believe that free 
markets worldwide are the best answer 
to expanding American industry. Thus 
I believe that these foreign discrimina- 
tions must be eliminated. I nave pursued 
that concern extensively with Senators 
and with the appropriate officials in the 
executive branch. In particular, I have 
sought assurances from the administra- 
tion that our Government will work 
vigorously to end foreign discrimina- 
tion against American films, I have 
urged these officials to make concerted 
efforts in international negotiations to 
convince foreign countries to drop bar- 
riers and restrictions and to join in our 
own free trade policies regarding films. 
The United States does not discriminate 
in any way against foreign made films. 

Mr. President, in order to establish a 
substantial legislative history of the in- 
tent of the Congress that the appropriate 
officials of the executive branch pursue 
a policy of vigorous negotiation to ob- 
tain elimination of foreign restrictions, 
I have recently requested written assur- 
ances to that effect. I ask unanimous 
consent that a letter from Mr. John S. 
Nolan, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Treasury to me, dated November 12, 1971, 
and setting forth such assurances, be in- 
serted at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows 

THE DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., November 12, 1971. 
Hon. JoHN V. TUNNEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR TUNNEY: You have requested 
advice as to our positicn on the discrimina- 
tory practices adopted by various foreign 
countries with respect to movie and tele- 
vision films produced in the United States. 
These practices are described cn page 27 of 
the Senate Finance Committee report on H.R. 
10947, the proposed Revenue Act of 1971, and 
are of a nature which either discriminate 
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direcily cgainst U.S. made films or discrimi- 
nate indirectly by favoring films made in the 
particular country. 

We have been deeply concerned as to the 
existence of these practices, and we intend 
to continue concerted efforts to convince 
these countries to drop all such barriers to 
free trade. We will continue as our first line 
of endeavor to ask them to emulate our own 
past policy of not discriminating against for- 
eign films. While some tempcrary measures 
have been necessitated by our present balance 
of payments emergency, our basic long term 
objective in the area of the entertainment 
industry as elsewhere is fair trade with other 
nations on a basis of free exchange of goods 
and services without artificial restraints or 
subsidies which favor domestic over foreign 
produced gocds. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN S. NOLAN, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, it is my 
hope that the executive branch will pur- 
sue the elimination of those foreign bar- 
riers as its first line of endeavor. We all 
recall the meeting which President Nixon 
held at San Clemente earlier this year 
with representatives of the film industry, 
and the commitments which he made to 
take action to assist that industry to 
revive itself. Surely that is a commitment 
which can and must be kept by pursuing 
the elimination of foreign trade barriers. 

We are not asking special favors for 
this industry. We seek only that it may 
be allowed to compete on an equal foot- 
ing with those industries of other na- 
tions. Once they are given that equal 
footing, Iam confident that the strength, 
the pride, and the ingenuity of the Amer- 
ican motion picture industry will enable 
it to meet any competition successfully. 


RESOLUTIONS OF NATIONAL GUARD 
ASSOCIATION AT 93D MEETING 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
efforts of the National Guard Association 
of the United States over the years to 
promote the defense of our Nation are 
well documented. 

The Guard Association members speak 
to the Nation through a number of me- 
diums such as resolutions at their annual 
convention. 

During the Guard's 93d General Con- 
ference in Honolulu, Hawaii, the mem- 
bership issued a number of resolutions 
which deserve the attention of the Con- 
gress and the Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that some of these resolutions be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES 93D GENERAL CONFERENCE—SEPT. 23, 
1971 

RESOLUTION NO, 4: SUBMITTED BY THE COM- 
MITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, RELATING TO THE 
SUPPORT OF THE NIXON DOCTRINE 
Whereas, The President of the United 


States is attempting to achieve peace in 
Southeast Asia; and 

Whereas, The three pillars of the Nixon 
Dectrine—partnership, strength and willing- 
ness to negotiate—must be applied; and 

Whereas, Some individuals and organiza- 
tions are giving aid to the enemy by undue 
and inaccurate criticisms which are adversely 
affecting the morale of our Nation and under- 
mining National policies; now 
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Therefore, be it resolved, That the Na- 
tional Guard Association of the United States 
support by all means possible the Nixon Doc- 
trine and other policies of our President in 
his actions to achieve and maintain an hon- 
orable peace in Southeast Asia which would 
hold our Nation in esteem. 


RESOLUTION NO. 5: SUBMITTED BY OHIO, RE- 
LATING TO ARTICLE VI OF THE U.S. CONSTITU- 
TION PERTAINING TO TREATMENT OF PRISON- 
ERS OF WAR 
Whereas, Article VI of the United States 

Constitution specifically states that pro- 

visions of treaties ratified by the United 

States Government become the “supreme 

law of the land”, notwithstanding contrary 

limitations of the Constitution itself; and 

Whereas, Notwithstanding solemn prom- 
ises ratified at the international conference 
at Geneva that all prisoners-of-war captured 
would be given humane treatment; that Ar- 
ticle 2 of the convention provides that it 
“shall apply to all cases of declared war or 
any other armed conflict which may arise 
between two or more of the High Contract- 
ing parties, even if the state of war is not 
recognized by one of them"; and 

Whereas, The Government of North Viet 
Nam acceded to the convention in June 28, 
1957, and the Government of South Viet Nam 
acceded to the convention on November 14, 
1953, and the Government of the United 
States acceded to the convention in August 2, 
1955; no pretense of compliance has been 
advanced by North Viet Nam or the National 
Liberation Front (Viet Cong) despite a re- 
quest to do so on June 11, 1965, by Jaques 
Freymond, Vice-President of the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross and 
numerous appeals by international humani- 
tarian organizations subsequently; and 

Whereas, Repeated appeals on the part of 
wives, parents, relatives, and dependents of 
those unfortunate victims of Communist in- 
humanity have proven ineffective through 
diplomatic, military and humanitarian chan- 
nels; now 
“Therefore, be it resolved, That the Na- 
tional Guard Association reaffirms its posi- 
tion and condemns in the strongest terms 
the repressive and cruel treatment of Ameri- 
can and allied prisoners and petition that 
the Government of North Viet Nam act as 
follows to: 

1. Observe the international accords of the 
Geneva Convention in the same manner in 
which the Government of South Viet Nam 
accords to captured troops of the North Viet 
Nam Government and their allies. 

2. Release names and physical condition 
of all prisoners held. 

3. Immediately release sick and wounded 
prisoners. 

4. Provide for impartial inspections of 
prisoner-of-war facilities by international 
humanitarian organizations. 

5. Provide for medical treatment of all 
prisoners. 

6. Provide for regular flow of mail, food, 
and comfort items. 

7. Cease using prisoners for purpose of 
public degradation, political propaganda and 
mental torture of prisoners and their inno- 
cent families. 

8. Agree to immediately negotiate through 
international humanitarian organizations 
for the fair and equitable exchange of 
prisoners of both sides; and 

Be it further resolved, That copies of this 
Resolution be forwarded to the President of 
the United States, the President of the U.S. 
Senate and Speaker of the House. 


RESOLUTION NO. 6: SUBMITTED BY THE COM- 
MITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, SUPPORTING THE 
B-l, WHICH IN TURN SUPPORTS OUR FUNDA- 
MENTAL PHILOSOPHY AND STRATEGY OF DE- 
TERRENCE 
Whereas, The Nation relies on the Triad 

of a mixed force of land-based missiles 
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(ICBMS), sea-launched missiles (SLBMS), 
and manned bombers to deter war; and 

Whereas, We believe that an evolving 
Triand will provide the U.S. with a credible 
strategic deterrent indefinitely; and 

Whereas, The B-1 is an absolutely essen- 
tial part of the Triad; and 

Whereas, The B-1 provides the flexibility 
to deter lesser levels of aggression and to 
provide an effective capability at those less- 
er levels; should deterrence fail; and 

Whereas, The newest B-52 is 18 years old 
and needs to be replaced with a viable stra- 
tegic bomber with increased capability to 
operate in the 1980s; now 

Therefore, be it resolved, That the National 
Guard Association of the United States en- 
dorse and support the B-1, the USAF's 
Number One development program for stra- 
tegic force improvement; and 

Be it further resolved, That the National 
Guard Association of the United States im- 
mediately urge the Department of Defense 
and the Congress to proyide adequate re- 
sourees for the development and equipment 
of the USAF with adequate B-1 bombers to 
satisfy our National deterrent philosophy. 


RESOLUTION NO. 7: SUBMITTED BY THE COM- 
MITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, RELATING TO SUP- 
PORT OF THE IMPROVED MANNED INTERCEPTOR 
(IMI) 

Whereas, Deterrence is a product of both 
offensive and defensive forces; and 

Whereas, Soviet manned bomber capability 
continues to exist and some appraisals show 
an increased capability; and 

Whereas, NORAD's air defenses have de- 
clined substantially during the past five 
years; and 

Whereas, the USSR is reported to be de- 
yeloping a swingwing supersonic bomber and 
is exploiting technology from its TU-144 
supersonic transport; anc 

Whereas, The present F—106 aircraft in the 

Regular Air Force and the F-101 and F-102 

aircraft in the Air National Guard are obso- 

lescent and will be incapable of adequate re- 
sponse against an advanced manned bomber 
threat; and 

Whereas, If an IMI ist not procured and 
promptly deployed the air defense capabil- 
ity gap will widen and U.S. defense deter- 
rent will be further compromised; now 

Therefore, be it resolved, That the Na- 
tional Guard Association of the United 

States make such representations as are nec- 

essary to the members of Congress and DoD 

agencies to foster the development of an Im- 

proved Manned Interceptor and procure- 

ment in appropriate numbers so that the 

United States Air Force will be able to main- 

tain an assured defensive deterrent capa- 

bility. 


RESOLUTION NO. 8: SUBMITTED BY TEXAS, RE- 
LATING TO CONTINUATION OF THE SELECTIVE 
SERVICE SYSTEM 
Whereas, The National Guard Association 

of the United States in General Conference 

assembled unanimously resolved to recom- 
mend continuing the Selective Service Sys- 
tem; and 

Whereas, During the National Guard As- 
sociation of the United States General Con- 
ference the U.S. Senate passed a Draft Bill 
by a substantial majority; now 

Therefore, be it resolved, That the National 

Guard Association of the United States com- 

mend the Congress of the United States for 

its passage of the Bill to continue the Se- 
lective Service System. 

RESOLUTION NO. 9: SUBMITTED BY SOUTH DA- 
KOTA, KANSAS, CALIFORNIA, MISSISSIPPI, MIN- 
NESOTA, MICHIGAN AND ALASKA, RELATING TO 
LEGISLATIVE INCENTIVES TO HELP MAINTAIN 
AUTHORIZED STRENGTH IN THE CIVILIAN COM- 
PONENTS 


Whereas, The National Guard is required 
to maintain mandatory strength levels; and 
Whereas, The Departments of Defense, 
Army and Air Force have stated that high 
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levels of mobilization-readiness will be re- 
quired of the National Guard since the Na- 
tional defense policy is to consider the Na- 
tional Guard and other Reserves as the first 
resources for augmentation of the Active 
Forces in future emergencies; and 

Whereas, Secretary of Defense Laird has 
recognized that the National Guard and oth- 
er Reserve Forces must be fully supported 
to produce a high degree of readiness; and 

Whereas, Considerable efforts are being 
made to reduce reliance upon the Draft, thus 
reducing its effectiveness as a motivation to- 
ward enlistment in the National Guard; and 

Whereas, The Active Forces have been 
given greatly increased resources and induce- 
ments to attract voluntary enlistments and 
to reduce reliance upon the Draft; now 

Therefore, be it resolved, That the National 
Guard Association of the United States 
strongly urge Congress and the Secretary of 
Defense to authorize for the National Guard 
and other Reserves such incentives as will 
be required to maintain authorized strengths 
during and following the transition to the 
zero Draft by providing as a minimum: 

&. Reenlistment bonuses to encourage ex- 
perienced National Guard personnel to ex- 
tend their service beyond the initial six- 
year period; 

b. Benefits in the form of annuities to 
survivors and dependents of National Guards- 
men and Reservists who have completed 20 or 
more years of satisfactory service but who 
die before reaching the age of 60; 

c. Reduction of the age at which Reserve 
retirement benefits payments start; 

d. Proficiency pay for highly-skilled Na- 
tional Guardsmen and Reservists whose ex- 
perience and skills are necessary to main- 
tain the high quality of training and opera- 
tions. 


RESOLUTION NO. 12! SUBMITTED BY THE COM- 
MITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, RELATING TO AMEND- 
MENT OF SECTION 269(E) (2) TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, TO PROVIDE THAT THERE SHALL 
BE NO REDUCTION IN THE READY RESERVE SERV- 
ICE REQUIREMENT OF A RESERVIST UNDER THAT 
SECTION UNLESS HIS PERIOD OF ACTIVE DUTY 
(OTHER THAN FOR TRAINING) SHALL HAVE 
BEEN FOR AN AGGREGATE OF AT LEAST 61 DAYS 


Whereas, There is an ever-increasing need 
for retention in the National Guard of 
trained and qualified members; and 

Whereas, Section 269(e)(2), Title 10, 
United States Code, provides that except in 
time of war or of National emergency de- 
clared by Congress, a Reservist who is not on 
active duty, or who is on active duty for 
training, shall, upon his request, be trans- 
ferred to the Standby Reserve for the rest of 
his term of service, if he served on active 
duty (other than for training) in the Armed 
Forces for an aggregate of less than five 
years, but satisfactorily participated, as de- 
termined by the Secretary concerned, in an 
accredited training program in the Ready 
Reserve for a period which, when added to 
his period of active duty (other than for 
training), totals at least five years; and 

Whereas, A fair and impartial’ application 
of this statute in the case of both National 
Guardsmen and other reservists results in the 
reduction from six years to five years of the 
Ready Reserve service requirement of those 
individuals who may have served as little as 
one day of active duty (other than for train- 
ing); and 

Whereas, These reductions bring about the 
early release from affected National Guard 
units of highly-trained and qualified indi- 
viduals; and 

Whereas, The application of this statute 
in several States where large numbers of 
National Guardsmen were called to active 
duty (other than for training) for brief 
periods of time in connection with strikes 
and civil disturbances has resulted in a seri- 
ous impact on the readiness of our National 
Guard forces; and 

Whereas, The potential for other National 
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Guard units to be ordered or called to brief 
periods of active duty (other than for train- 
ing) in similar situations continues to exist; 
and 

Whereas, Such an occurrence would, in 
light of the present provisions of Section 269 
(e) (2), Title 10, U.S, Code, act to magnify 
an already difficult situation; now 

Therefore, be it resolved, That this Associa- 
tion initiate action for the introduction and 
passage of legislation to amend Section 269 
(e) (2), Title 10, U.S. Code, to provide that 
there shail be no reduction in the Ready 
Reserve service requirement of a reservist 
under that section unless his period of ac- 
tive duty (other than training) shall have 
been for an aggregate of at least 61 days. 


RESOLUTION NO. 13: SUBMITTED BY MICHIGAN, 
RELATING TO RETIRED MILITARY PAY 


Whereas, The disparity in the retirement 
pay for members of the Armed Forces retired 
prior to the periodical pay imcreases au- 
thorized for active duty members on which 
retirement pay is calculated for those re- 
tiring subsequent to the adoption of such 
active duty pay increase is cumulative and 
not compensated for to any appreciable 
degree by the so-called “cost-of-living” in- 
creases given retired military personnel; and 

Whereas, This inequitable method of re- 
tirement pay computation based on the pay 
scale for active duty personnel in effect on 
the date of retirement violates a principle 
recognized for more than 50 years of comput- 
ing the retirement pay of all retirees from the 
Armed Forces on the current pay scale in 
effect for active duty personnel regardless of 
the date of retirement; and 

Whereas, As the buying power of the dol- 
lar shrinks, the economic status and the liv- 
ing standards of retired military personnel 
decline rapidly because of the unjust and in- 
equitable method now in force for the com- 
putation of retirement pay, which admittedly 
widens the living standard gap between 
groups. of retirees and equal years of active 
seryice and of equal rank; and 

Whereas, To continue the current method 
of computing retirement pay inevitably re- 
sults in the loss of the service of our finest 
military personnel at an early age because 
they can take up civilian employment in 
which retirement rates of compensation are 
vastly greater and are nondiscriminatory; 
now 

Therefore, be it resolved, That the Congress 
of the United States of America be petitioned 
to enact legislation during the current 1971- 
72.session which will provide that retirement 
pay for the Armed Forces of the United 
States be equalized and computed on the 
traditional, logical and fair basis of the cur- 
rent pay scale for military personnel on ac- 
tive duty, of like grade and length of service; 
and 

Be it further resolved, That such equalized 
and recomputed retirement pay for all re- 
tirees regardless of the date of retirement, 
include all military personnel now or in the 
future retired. 


RESOLUTION NO, 14: SUBMITTED BY ALASKA AND 
ALABAMA, RELATING TO ACCUMULATION OF RE- 
TIREMENT POINTS 


Whereas, The current strength situation 
within the National Guard of the United 
States calls for additional, expanded recruit- 
ing and retention programs; and 

Whereas, The provision for retirement 
through National Guard membership is al- 
ready a proven incentive to retain member- 
ship for 20 years or more; and 

Whereas, There are already provisions for 
recognition of certain non-pay activities of 
Guardsmen such as correspondence courses, 
extra unit training assemblies and recruiting 
efforts by award of additional retirement 
points, due to a Regulation limiting ac- 
cumulation of inactive duty retirement 
points to a maximum of 60, such extra points 
are wasted and without credit; and 

Whereas, Any member of the National 
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Guard of the United States who attends 40 
assemblies and receives 15 gratuitous points 
for being a member of the National Guard 
already received 63 points, three retirement 
points over the maximum allowable, without 
consideration to any extra qualifying or re- 
cruiting activities in a non-pay status; how 

Therefore, be it resolved, That the National 
Guard Association of the United States call 
upon the Congress to change applicable laws 
concerning a maximum accumulation of in- 
active duty retirement points, thus allowing 
all individual members to accumulate for 
creditable retirement purposes all the points 
that they have duly earned by their individ- 
ual efforts throughout any retirement year, 
not to exceed 365 points. 


RESOLUTION NO, 20; SUBMITTED BY ARKANSAS, 
RELATING TO ELIMINATION OF PRIORITIES OF 
ENLISTMENTS 
Whereas, At present there appears to be an 

attitude by a large segment of this Nation's 

population deprecating military service and, 
in addition, a general decline in patriotic 
fervor; and 

Whereas, The present method of call to 
individual military service by the Selective 

Service System has resulted in the establish- 

ment of priorities for enlistment and exten- 

sions of enlistment in the National Guard, 
such priorities being established originally 
with a view to creating a desire by well- 
qualified young men to volunteer for enlist- 
ment in the National Guard to discharge 
thelr military obligation; and 

Whereas, Army Regulations 135-91 re- 
quires individuals applying for initial en- 
listment in Reserve Component units to be 
accepted in accordance with priorities and 
procedures established therein; and 

Whereas, National Guard Regulation 601- 

200 states that recruitment, enlistment, and 

extension of enlistment are the responsibili- 

ties of the several States, Commonwealth of 

Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia; 

and 
Whereas, the States are forced to remain 

within these strict priorities established by 
the Department of Defense and, therefore, 
cannot always take advantage of available 
applicants who are of more mature nature, 
highly-motivated and educated; and 
Whereas, The Unit Commander, who has 
the responsibility for recruitment, enlist- 
ment and high level of mission performance 
of his unit, is presently denied. the preroga- 
tive of exercising his best judgment of an 
applicant's military skill aptitudes, educa- 
tional qualification, geographical location 
and motivation, and in consequence a sig- 
nificant number of poorly-motivated and 
qualified individuals have been enlisted; now 
Therefore, be it resolved, That the National 

Guard Bureau be requested to urge and take 

any and all necessary support action for re- 

moval of the present priorities of enlistment. 


RESOLUTION NO. 21: SUBMITTED BY ALASKA, 
RELATING TO VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION HOS- 
PITAL CARE 


Whereas, The National Guard Association 
of the United States is a Nationally-organized 
component for the National defense, and is 
recognized as such in peace and in war; and 

Whereas, The members are vitally inter- 
ested in the well-being and care of the men 
and women in our Armed Forces and do owe 
a dsbt of gratitude and responsibility to 
those wounded in action; now 

Therefore, be it resolved, That the National 
Guard Association of the United States urge 
the Congress to appropriate the necessary 
funds to up-grade and to provide more ade- 
quate care to the men and women in our 
Veterans Administration Hospitals. 


RESOLUTION NO. 23: SUBMITTED BY GEORGIA AND 
VIRGINIA, RELATING TO LOW INTEREST LOANS 
TO STUDENTS AS A MEANS OF RECRUITING AND 
RETENTION 


Whereas, The National Guard Association 
of the United States is vitally interested in 
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resolving the growing problems of recruiting 
and retaining individuals of high quality in 
the Army and Air National Guard; and 

Whereas, With the advent of the all- 
volunteer concept and the zero Draft the Na- 
tional Guard will be confronted with the 
enormous problems of recruiting and reten- 
tion of qualified personnel; and 

Whereas, Various methods of inducement 
for reenlistment, including a cash bonus, are 
under consideration; and 

Whereas, A program is needed which pro- 
motes both enlistment and retention; now 

Therefore, be it resolved, That the National 
Guard Association of the United States does 
hereby recommend, as a means of recruiting 
and retaining quality personnel in the Army 
and Air National Guard, that the Congress 
provide funds for the National Guard Bureau 
to develop a program which provides for low- 
interest educational loans to be made to stu- 
dents who enlist in the Army and Air Na- 
tional Guard, which loan and accrued inter- 
est would be due at the end of the initial 
period of enlistment; and which further 
would provide that a portion of the out- 
standing loan and accrued interest would be 
waived or written-off subsequent acts of re- 
enlistment. 


RESOLUTION NO, 27: SUBMITTED BY COLORADO, 
RELATING TO RETIREMENT POINTS AND OTHER 
BENEFITS WHILE HOSPITALIZED CAUSED FROM 
INJURY IN LINE OF DUTY 
Whereas, Present Regulations contained in 

AFR 168-1 and NGR 40-3 do provide for hos- 

pitalization and other medical benefits for 

National Guard members who incur injury or 

disease in line of duty while on active duty 

or Active Duty for Training (IAW 32 U.S.C. 

502(f), 503, 504, 505 or 316) and National 

Guard members injured in line of duty while 

on inactive duty training (IAW 32 U.S.C. 

502); and 
Whereas, Present Regulations in paragraph 

60341, paragraph eight, DoD Military Pay and 

Allowances Entitlements Manual, provide for 

Pay and allowances (IAW 10 U.S.C. 3687 and 

8687 and 37 U.S.C. 204); and 
Whereas, NGR 640-1 and ANGM 35-7 allow 

credit or points to be awarded reservists only 

for period of hospitalization covered under 

original active duty orders (IAW 10 U.S.C. 

1001, 1002, 1331-37); and 
Whereas, Under present law National 

Guardsmen who are injured or contact dis- 

ease in line of duty are not entitled to retire- 

ment points and certain other benefits fol- 
lowing expiration of the training period, 
Therefore, be it resolved, That the National 
Guard Association of the United States be 
requested to seek enactment of the necessary 
legislation to assure that members of the Na- 
tional Guard and other reserve components, 
their dependents and beneficiaries, of all ben- 
efits they would be entitled to receive while 
such member was on active duty, during the 
period of hospitalization for an injury or 
disease incurred or contracted in line of duty. 


RESOLUTION NO. 30: SUBMITTED BY OHIO, RELA- 
TIVE TO MODERNIZATION OF THE AIR NATIONAL 
GUARD 
Whereas, The Reserve Forces now bear in- 

creased responsibilities for the security of 

the United States and its mutual security 
allies—said responsibilities deriving from re- 
vised DoD policy as announced by the Sec- 
retary of Defense in August, 1970; and 
Whereas, These increased responsibilities 
thrust elements of the Air National Guard 
into new prominence, demanding unprec- 
edented readiness for World-wide response 
with capabilities heretofore characteristic of 

Active United States Air Force elements only; 

and 
Whereas, Those capabilities which are re- 

quired dictate weapon system equippage and 
support compatible with that of United 

States and allied nation’s modernized air 

forces; and 
Whereas, Present and programmed Air Na- 
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tional Guard weapon systems are character- 
ized by serious obsolescence as attested to by 
United States Air Force justifications for 
their retirement from Active Force inven- 
tories; and 

Whereas, No weapon system has yet been 
procured for the specific purpose of modern- 
izing Air National Guard combatant elements 
despite the acknowledged need and despite 
the past and continuing programs of grant 
assistance for the modernization of com- 
batant forces of allied nations; and 

Whereas, Failure to program immediately 
the orderly modernization of Air National 
Guard weapon systems will result in degrada- 
tion of the total Defense capability as re- 
duction in Active Forces proceeds, predicated, 
upon the viability of Reserve Forces, and 
produces unrealistic burdens upon. yolun- 
tary Reserve Force personnel who may face 
an enemy while equipped with inferior sys- 
tems; and 

Therefore be it resolved, That the National 
Guard Association of the United States make 
such representations as are necessary to the 
members of Congress and DoD to develop a 
program of modernization for Air National 
Guard combatant elements. comparable to 
that previously undertaken and presently 
continuing to modernize the air forces of 
grant aid recipient nations. 


THE PRESIDENT'S. TAX PROPOSAL 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. It is my desire 
to support the President’s economic pro- 
gram. 

I applaud his address to the Nation on 
August 15. 

I approve the temporary surtax on im- 
ports; I believe the wage-price freeze 
was justified; cutting the Nation loose 
from gold was necessary for the simple 
reason that our gold stock is now only 
$10 billion, yet we have liquid liabilities 
to foreigners totaling $46 billion. 

So all of this, I feel, was sound. 

Now we come to the President’s tax 
proposal embodied in H.R. 10947. As 
amended by the Senate, it would reduce 
annual revenues by $14 billion. 

I favor most of the proposals incor- 
porated in H.R. 10947. 

However, I have not yet been able to 
conyince myself that it is wise or sound 
or logical to reduce revenues by such an 
amount, at a time when the Government 
is running Federal funds deficits of $30 
to $35 billion. 

The three big items—insofar as loss to 
the Treasury is concerned—are the 7- 
percent job development credit, the in- 
crease in personal exemptions and repeal 
of the excise tax on automobiles, the lat- 
ter creating a loss of $2.5 billion. 

First, the job development credit. This 
is the same as the 7-percent investment 
tax credit first enacted in 1962. President 
Johnson recommended its suspension in 
the fall of 1966. I opposed this, as I felt 
the credit had been helpful in stimulating 
capital investment and thus creating new 
jobs. President Johnson’s view pre- 
vailed—but 6 months later he reversed 
himself and asked the Congress to rein- 
state the investment tax credit, which 
the Congress did. 

Then in 1969, President Nixon asked 
that it be repealed. Again the Congress 
agreed. Now the President wants it re- 
instated under a new name. I feel there 
is a great deal of merit in this proposal 
as a job stimulant. 

With reference to the tax cut for in- 
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dividuals to be achieved by increasing 
personal exemptions, this will i 
the revenue of the Government by a 
great deal but will mean very little to 
the individual citizen. 

Now, where does this tax package leave 
the Government insofar as tax revenues 
are concerned? 

For the current year, revenues would 
be reduced by $14.2 billion; next year the 
revenue loss would be $14.8 billion. 

The Government already is running a 
smashing Federal funds deficit. These 
reductions in revenue will add to the 
deficit. 

Deficit spending by the Federal Gov- 
ernment is a major cause—if not the 
major cause—of the inflation the Nation 
is experiencing today. And it is to con- 
trol inflation that President Nixon has 
put into effect wage and price controls. 

If there were any real likelihood of a 
reduction in expenditures, a reduction in 
taxes would be highly desirable. 

But I do not see much indication that 
either the Congress or the administra- 
tion is prepared to reduce spending. In 
fact, the administration urged the Con- 
gress to increase the amount appropri- 
ated for foreign aid from $1.9 billion in 
1970 to $3.5 billion for 1972—almost 
double; it is urging Congress to enact a 
new $1.5 billion program dealing with 
school desegregation; and, worst of all, 
it is strongly urging the Congress to ap- 
prove a new welfare proposal that would 
increase the annual cost at least $5.5 
billion. 

The President submitted a budget 
badly out of balance—and the Congress 
added to the imbalance. 

So a reasonable reduction in Federal 
spending does not now seem apparent. 

Again, I say that I approve many of 
the proposals incorporated in H.R. 10947. 

But is it sound to reduce annual reve- 
nues by $14 billion at a time when the 
Federal Government is running smashing 
deficits, which deficits are highly 
inflationary? 

The Federal funds deficit for fiscal 
1971 was $30 billion; the Joint Commit- 
tee on Internal Revenue Taxation esti- 
mates the 1972 Federal funds deficit will 
be $35 billion. 

In a letter to me dated October 13, 
1971, John S. Nolan, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, puts the reve- 
nue loss—prior to Senate amendments— 
as follows: 


Calendar Year 


E 


1969 Reform Act: 
Individuals. ..-....2..........-2.. 
Corporations 


Net effect, 1969 act... 


ADR —_ (before change by 
H.R. 10947): 


Net effect, ADR.. 

H.R. 10947: 
Individuals... 
Corporations. ..--- 

Net effect, H.R. 10947.. 


Toil... 
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Of this total, the revenue loss from 
H.R. 10947, including ADR is $14.8 billion 
minus $3.6 billion—from 1969 act—or 
$11.2 billion for 1972; and $16 billion 
minus $6.2 billion—from 1969 act—for 
1973—or $9.8 billion. 

To the figures cited above must be 
added the action of the Senate which 
further reduced revenues by $3 billion 
for fiscal year 1972 and by $5 billion in 
fiscal year 1973. 

Thus, the revenue loss from H.R. 10947 
will total $14.2 billion for 1972 and $14.8 
billion for 1973. 

It is this revenue loss at a time of 
heavy deficits that causes me deep con- 
cern—and for this reason I must vote 
against H.R. 10947. 

A table with pertinent figures showing 
the heavy deficits incurred by the Fed- 
eral Government is as follows: 


DEFICITS IN FEDERAL FUNDS AND INTEREST ON THE 
NATIONAL DEBT, 1953-72 INCLUSIVE 


fin billions} 


Surplus 
(+) or 
deficit (—) 


Receipts Outlays 
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1 Estimated figures. 


Source: Office of Management and Budget, except 1972 
estimates. 


THE SURTAX ON IMPORTS SHOULD 
BE ELIMINATED FOR MEXICO 


Mr. TOWER, Mr. President, U.S. 
foreign policy is going through a time of 
change. This is as true of the Nixon doc- 
trine as it is of the recent actions of the 
Senate on foreign aid. The time has come 
for the United States to rethink its basic 
relationships with all its trading partners 
to reflect more realistically the changes 
in our economy and financial relation- 
ships that have evolved since the war. 

President Nixon took basic steps on 
August 15 to attack our economic prob- 
lems at home and to redress the imbal- 
ance in our international economic posi- 
tion. As a very necessary part of these 
actions, the United States placed a 10- 
percent surtax on the import of goods not 
covered under quotas or voluntary agree- 
ments. This was designed to protect our 
balance of payments during the transi- 
tional period while the realinment of ex- 
change rates was taking place. 

The time has now come, however, for 
our Government to consider the con- 
sequences of the import surtax on our 
imports from Latin American countries, 
particularly Mexico, in order that our 
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own economic progress and that of our 
partners will not be delayed. In keeping 
with a basic tenet of postwar economic 
relations, the United States imposed the 
surtax on a nondiscriminatory basis for 
all countries. One result has been that 
the developing countries, while attempt- 
ing to industrialize, have found that their 
new industries, which export to our mar- 
ket, have been hurt. 

The import surtax is a temporary 
measure to alleviate pressure on our bal- 
ance of payments. However, with Latin 
America our balance-of-payments posi- 
tion has traditionally been in surplus. 
The surtax has already been in place long 
enough that its impact is becoming sub- 
stantial. Our Latin American friends are 
hit hard by this. They trade with us more 
than other developing countries and de- 
pend on our plant and equipment ex- 
ports more for development. The Latin 
Americans have not received the pref- 
erential access that certain developed 
countries have granted some other devel- 
oping countries on a discriminatory basis. 
The additional duty may be necessary 
as a means of achieving fundamental 
equilibrium with those developed coun- 
tries whose exchange rates need to be 
realined, and who restrict U.S. exports 
entering their markets. It serves no such 
purpose with our allies in Latin America. 
It is true that many of the products of 
developing countries are exempted. But 
those that remain are essential to eco- 
nomic growth. Mexico is among those 
hardest hit by the surcharge. And al- 
though the surcharge affects only a small 
portion of the total exports of the other 
Latin American countries, it hits the ex- 
ports which have a potential for expan- 
sion hardest. These account for 23 per- 
cent of Latin America’s total exports. Its 
application to manufactures limits the 
growth potential of these countries by 
restricting their ability to diversify and 
expand their exports. In short, for many 
countries, the surcharge imposes an im- 
port constraint on their ability to develop 
and increases their need for external as- 
sistance, at the very time when the trend 
is toward lower levels of assistance. For 
countries with already serious unem- 
ployment and other problems, the reduc- 
tion in export potential will serve only to 
aggravate these difficulties, with attend- 
ant political consequences. 

The import surcharge is fundamen- 
tally inflationary for the United States. 
Under it, the prices of imports can rise. 
This is not compatible with the price 
freeze or the President’s valiant efforts 
to stem the tide of inflation. It is there- 
fore in our own interest to limit the 
application of the surcharge to the ex- 
tent that it has limitations compatible 
with our other objectives. 

We buy one-eighth of our imports 
from Latin America, just as they sell 35 
percent of their exports in the United 
States. I might add that we sell 13 per- 
cent of our exports in Latin America and 
that they buy nearly half of their im- 
ports here. We are wedded body and 
soul to Latin America through interna- 
tional trade. 

I realize that lifting the surtax for all 
of Latin America would not necessarily 
serve the best interest of the United 
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States. Exempting certain countries may 
cause a reaction from those whose ex- 
ports remain affected. We must also con- 
sider barriers both to our exports and 
unfair action against our investments. 
Perhaps a better way would be to lift 
it selectively on certain major products 
which would benefit those countries 
which have the closest financial and 
economic ties with the United States. 

Clearly the strongest case for lifting 
would be for our good neighbor and 
closest friend in Latin America—the 
Mexican Government and people. The 
long ties of friendship between our two 
nations have been increasingly strength- 
ened during recent years and I believe 
that good relations with our closest 
neighbor is most desirable. Mexico pur- 
chases on the average close to $300 mil- 
lion more from us than we buy from her 
and, in general, treats our investments 
no differently from those of its own 
people. 

I do not mean to imply that the 
United States should not, however, 
examine how we can dismantle existing 
barriers to flows of trade and capital 
and improve the level of all our people. 
The United States should be keenly in- 
terested in lowering the trade barriers 
with the Latin American nations. If 
other nations of the world insist upon 
forming blocs which are inward-looking 
instead of outward-looking, erecting 


more and more difficulties for the free 
flow of goods and capital, then perhaps 
it is time for the United States to stop 
being the only country interested in such 
a system and concentrate on building up 
closer trading relations with our neigh- 


bors both to the north and to the south. 

I suggest that our Government con- 
sider very seriously lifting the surcharge 
on Mexican exports to the United States, 
and that of good friends to the south 
would not be postponed. 

Accordingly, I am requesting Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Connally to con- 
sider taking this action, and I am also 
requesting Secretary of State Rogers to 
consider discussions with the Mexican 
Government regarding possible rein- 
statement of their duty-free personal 
imvort practices in conjunction with any 
action the United States might take to 
remove the 10-percent surcharge. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my letters to Sec- 
retary Connally and Secretary Rogers be 
| printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C., November 17, 1971. 
Hon. JOHN B. CONNALLY, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dzar JOHN: The 10% tariff surcharge im- 
posed by the President in August was a nec- 
essary step to help restore some balance to 
our deteriorating trade situation and to serve 
notice to our trading partners that the Unit- 
ed States is being seriously injured by foreign 
trade barriers and undervalued foreign cur- 
rencies and would like to see progress made 
in reducing these barriers to fair trade. 

However, there are countries which have 
been adversely affected by the 10% tariff 
surcharge which have not contributed to our 
balance of payments problems and for which 
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consideration ought to be given as to pos- 
sible recision of the surcharge. In particular 
the surcharge has now been in effect long 
enough that it has deeply affected Mexico, 
one of our best trading partners, which de- 
pends very heavily upon exporting its prod- 
ucts to us and upon importing our plants 
and equipment for its further economic 
growth. The long ties of friendship between 
our two nations have been increasingly 
strengthened in the recent years and I 
would like to sée continuation of those good 
relations. We have a $300 million surplus in 
trade with Mexico yearly, and in view of these 
facts I believe it would be very appropriate 
to dismantle the 10% tariff surcharge as it re- 
gards Mexico. 

As a former Governor of the State of Texas, 
you are particularly familiar with the nature 
of the border economy along the U.S.-Mexico 
border, and are therefore particularly well 
qualified to assess the impact of this sur- 
charge upon the economy of our own border 
areas. Since Mexican export earnings have 
dropped off due to the surcharge and conse- 
quently reduced export volume, Mexican bulk 
and retail purchases from the Texas border 
area have dropped off substantially, leading 
to considerably reduced economic activity 
in these normally high unemployment areas. 
This reduction in Texas economic activity is 
even further enlarged because the Mexican 
government, presumably to help offset its 
loss of export earnings, has clamped down 
on duty free personal imports into Mexico 
from the U.S., thereby greatly restricting re- 
tail sales on the U.S. side of the border. 

Therefore, in addition to requesting you to 
consider recision of the tariff surcharge as it 
affects Mexico, I am also requesting Secre- 
tary Rogers to discuss with Mexican officials 
the possibility of a contemporaneous relax- 
ing of the Mexican tariff policies if the U.S. 
should take action to rescind the tariff sur- 
charge on Mexican goods. The combination 
of these two actions would greatly alleviate 
the economic hardship on the U.S. border 
area and on the Mexican economy as well. 

I hope that you will review this aspect of 
our trade situation and consider the possible 
recision of our tariff surcharge as it relates 
to Mexico, both for our own vital economic 
interests as well as for those of our good 
friend and neighbor, the Republic of Mexico. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN TOWER. 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C., November 17, 1971. 
Hon. WILLIAM P, ROGERS, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear BILL: By letter to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, a copy of which is enclosed, I am 
requesting that consideration be given by 
the Administration to the recision of the 10% 
tariff surcharge as it applies to the Republic 
of Mexico, due to the economic injury that it 
is causing both Mexico and the United States. 

Due apparently to the impact of the Ameri- 
can surcharge on Mexican export sales, the 
Mexican government has clamped down on 
duty free personal imports into Mexico, there- 
by greatly restricting retail sales on the U.S. 
side of the border. This development, coupled 
with the adverse effect generally on U.S. 
exports to Mexico due to the reduction in 
their import earnings, has led to a substantial 
decline in economic activity along the Texas 
border, and presumably along the remainder 
of the U.S.-Mexico border. 

In view of the economic advantages to 
Mexico that would accompany the recision 
of the U.S. surcharge, I would request that 
the State Department, in coordination with 
the Treasury Department, consider discuss- 
ing with the Mexican government the possi- 
bility of relaxation of Mexican tariff policies 
to accompany any favorable U.S. action in 
regard to removal of the tariff surcharge as it 
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affects Mexico. The combination of these 
two actions would greatly alleviate the eco- 
nomic hardship which has affected the U.S. 
border area and the Mexican economy due 
to the imposition of our surcharge. 

I would greatly appreciate your favorable 
consideration of this request and I urge your 
review of this situation at the earliest possi- 
ble time. 

JOHN TOWER. 


WILL THIS NATION BE A SORE 
LOSER? 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, the prover- 
bial illustration of a bad loser is the 
fellow who, when his team is behind, 
takes the game ball and goes home. The 
story is related with scorn for the sore 
loser. 

Regrettably, there are those in this 
country who are acting like sore losers 
in response to the defeat of our effort to 
preserve a General Assembly seat for 
Taiwan in the U.N. Some have suggested 
outright U.S. withdrawal from the U.N. 
and others have proposed major cutbacks 
in U.S. payments to the world body. 

It would be unwise to cut deeply into 
U.S. payments to U.N. programs—al- 
though some adjustment in our ex- 
tremely high contribution is in order. It 
would be totally counterproductive to 
withdraw from the United Nations at a 
time when our foreign relations are in 
such disarray and when the U.N. is itself 
about to take on even greater importance. 
It serves our interests to stay put. 

One of the most important reasons 
why we must not leave the U.N. is that 
it would facilitate a takeover of the 
U.N.’s many important programs by 
forces diametrically opposed to the prin- 
ciples and goals to which we have been 
committed for almost 200 years. Our 
withdrawal from the U.N. would not kill 
the world body—it would instead give life 
to a potentially serious anti-American 
world force. Perhaps the greatest argu- 
ment for continuing our U.N. member- 
ship is that a U.S. withdrawal would be 
welcome in Moscow and Peking. Why 
play into the hands of those totalitarian 
forces? 

While I can see no viable course of 
action but to continue as an active mem- 
ber of the world body, I am convinced 
that certain alterations in the relation- 
ship between the United States and the 
U.N. are in order. 

This is why I cosponsored the resolu- 
tion introduced by the senior Senator 
from California (Mr. CRANSTON) request- 
ing the President to initiate efforts for a 
broad review of the United Nations 
Charter. Such a step is consistent with 
the provisions of the original U.N. Char- 
ter to permit periodic modernization of 
organization procedures. 

A revised charter could make more 
equitable arrangements for funding the 
U.N.’s regular operating budget and its 
voluntary programs such as UNICEF and 
the World Health Organization. Another 
item that could be subject to review is 
whether some form of weighted voting 
should be instituted, giving additional 
votes to more populous nations and those 
that pay the highest proportions of the 
budget. 

While I see a continued role for the 
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United States within the United Nations, 
I can understand the need for that role 
to be revised and the excellent sugges- 
tion of the Senator from California is 
a worthwhile step in that direction. 

There have been other recent events 
which refiect the need for adjusting re- 
lations between this Nation and the 
UN. 

The United States is now paying 31.5 
percent of the regular operating budget 
of the U.N.—a figure found too high by 
the President’s Commission for the Ob- 
servance of the 25th Anniversary of the 
United Nations: The Senate wisely ap- 
proved an amendment urging the Presi- 
dent to take the first steps to bring the 
U.S. contribution for regular operating 
expenses down to no more than 25 per- 
cent. 

The Senate also accepted an amend- 
ment which would give the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee authority to review the 
U.S. spending for the U.N. on an annual 
basis. Heretofore this has been done 
every second or third year, thereby di- 
luting congressional review of U.N. ex- 
penditures. 

While the Senate is obviously willing to 
give much closer scrutiny to our spend- 
ing in the United Nations we cannot for- 
get that almost 60 percent of what we 
spend in the world body is for voluntary, 
humanitarian programs. This money 
goes for medical supplies, food for chil- 
dren, development assistance, and other 
programs consistent with the fundamen- 
tal precepts of this Nation. When the 
issue is giving a minimum diet to hungry 
kids or healing the wounds of natural 
disaster this country has never flinched 
from its rightful responsibilities. 

Mr. President, unless this country is 
willing to abdicate its major role in world 
affairs—something I hope we will never 
do—we cannot leave the United Nations. 
But we can and we should set as a con- 
stant goal equitable treatment in the 
world body. 

We may have lost a vote. I only hope 
this Nation is not going to yield to im- 
pulsive forces which would make us a 
sore loser. 


ABANDONED AND ORPHANED CHIL- 
DREN OF VIETNAM 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Kansas 
City Times concerning legislation (5. 
2479) coauthored by Senators Harrison 
Wiurams, Harotp Hucuss, and myself, 
along with 13 cosponsors, to care for 
abandoned and orphaned children of 
Vietnam. 

It is our hope that hearings on this 
legislation will be held. after the first of 
the year. Unsolicited support is pouring 
in from al parts of the country, and it 
is my feeling that once the American 
people become completely aware of the 
tremendous need to rehabilitate the lives 
of these youngsters they will insist that 
the Congress fund legislation such as S. 
2479. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the Kansas City Times, Nov. 11, 1971] 


CLEAR U.S. OBLIGATION TO THE CHILDREN 
OF A WAR 


When the bombs stop falling and the ar- 
mies quit the-field, all of the victims of war 
are not in the cemeteries, Many more sur- 
vive—but with their bodies or their lives 
disigured—and the most tragic among these 
are the children, who must endure the con- 
sequences of wiser men’s crusades. 

For the children of South Vietnam, the 
outlook at the moment is unrelievedly bleak. 
It has been estimated that nearly one-third 
of a million haye lost one or both parents. 
Thousands more have been left maimed, An 
uncertain number, probably in the range of 
10,000 to 15,000, are “war babies” in the 
truest sense—children of mixed parentage 
fathered by American servicemen. Some 25,- 
000, Vietnamese youngsters in all categories 
are being cared for in undersupported insti- 
tutions. 

Studies by U.S. voluntary agencies have 
pointed up the regrettable conditions in 
many of these institutions: Health services 
are negligible, with mortality of children en- 
tering some orphanages exceeding 50 per 
cent, Often no education, even at the ele- 
mentary level, is available. Children with at 
least one parent or relative to cling to prob- 
ably fare generally better. But for those with 
black GI fathers especially, a life of lonely 
rejection awaits. 

The question now is what responsibility 
the United States is prepared to take for 
these children—not just the ones its soldiers 
produced but for all the Vietnamese and 
half-Vietnamese youngsters that war has left 
behind. Concern is amply justified because 
the U.S. record in its previous conflicts has 
not been glittering. Private agencies operat- 
ing with donated funds have helped as they 
could, but in Europe, in Japan, in Korea 
there was never formal acknowledgement of 
direct national responsibility for this con- 
sequence of war. 

In Vietnam, again, the scale of the prob- 
lem is beyond the capabilities of the private 
agencies, however welcome their contribu- 
tions may be. The American troop presence 
is rapidly being scaled down, and with it, as 
& result, the voluntary assistance that has 
come from concerned servicemen themselves. 
The Vietnamese Ministry of Social Welfare 
is neither organizationally prepared nor suffi- 
ciently well-funded to take on the burden. 
International adoptions address only a frac- 
tion of the problem. 

The prognosis is all too clear: The direct 
U.S. involvement in South Vietnam will end, 
the agony of the conflict will be put out of 
mind and no one will want to think of it 
again. In any case, given a few years, these 
children either will die or will grow into 
young adults and their appeal—whatever 
their need—will be less touching. 

In short, it is soon or never for 4 plain 
declaration of national intent in this matter. 

Legislation has been introduced in the U.S. 
Senate calling for the creation of a Vietnam 
Children’s Care Agency, publicly funded, to 
address this tragic situation. The proposed 
agency would not supplant private programs 
or the efforts of international organizations, 
but would supplement them at whatever 
level of support was necessary to see that the 
clear moral obligation is met. 

That the United States Congress could fall 
to act on the measure or the administration 
to vigorously support it, despite their shared 
distaste for anything about this war except 
its speedy end, is unthinkable. Some Viet- 
namese children are suffering wholly because 
the U.S. went to war there; some partly be- 
cause of it. But they are suffering. That is 
beyond debate. 

When it comes to adding up the moral 
equities of this episode in American foreign 
policy, the question of whether the U.S. re- 
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sponded decently or shabbily to its obligation 
to the war's young victims will be germane 
to the calculation. 


TRAGEDY IN ULSTER—V— 
BRITAIN’S VIETNAM 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
New York Post of November 9, 1971; con- 
tains an excellent column written by 
Pete Hamill, describing his view of the 
recent violence in Belfast and the cur- 
rent situation in Northern Ireland. At 
several places in his column, Mr. Hamill 
draws an analogy between Britain's ex- 
perience in Ulster and the American 
tragedy in Vietnam. In the column, Mr. 
Hamill also describes the cruelty of the 
internment. policy, the violence in the 
concentration camps where the internees 
are held, and the bias with which the 
British Army favors the Protestant ma- 
jority at the expense of the Catholic 
minority in Ulster. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Hamill’s article be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


Crvm War 
(By Pete Hamill) 

Betrast.—The city of Belfast is gradually 
becoming a ruin. Every night, the bombs ex- 
plode, the houses collapse, and in the morn- 
ing the men from the scrap dealers poke their 
way through the wreckage, looking for re- 
mainders. Blocks of houses have ugly gashes 
in their faces; boards cover the holes where 
downtown stores once stood. The civil war 
here—and it can be called nothing else now— 
is destroying the city; some blocks look like 
continental Europe at the end of the Second 
World War; and the only prospect at this 
point is for more and more destruction. 

The British government is muddled and 
unsure about how to deal with the civil war 
in the North of Ireland. Most English poli- 
ticlans, and some important military men, 
understand that the war cannot be ended by 
force, not unless they are willing to kill 500,- 
000 Catholics in the name of the 1,000,000- 
strong Protestant majority. And yet we see 
again the inexorable logic that led Ameri- 
cans to disaster in Vietnam: three British 
soldiers are machine gunned by the guerrillas 
of the IRA; the Army denounces the IRA sol- 
diers as cowardly murderers and sends in 
2000 more troops. 

Lies are piled upon lies, as Northern Ireland 
Prime Minister Brian Faulkner appears on 
television to announce that the IRA are be- 
ing beaten, or the Army announces that the 
tide has turned. They are about due for their 
first speech about the light at the end of the 
tunnel and when- the speech is over there 
will still be men waiting in the alleys of Bel- 
fast with machine guns. 

“They think they can win this with state- 
ments to the press,” one Irish journalist said. 
“They had 50 years to work it out some other 
way, but they don’t do that, so now they are 
trying to do it with lies.” 

In the weeks since I was last here the sit- 
uation has gotten much worse. The major 
move of the Faulkner government this year 
has been the policy of internment, which 
Faulkner claimed had broken the back of 
the IRA. Under the Special Powers Act, Irish- 
men, like the Jews of Hitler’s time, can be 
held without charge, apparently forever. One 
of the main concentration camps is located 
just outside of Belfast and is called Long 
Kesh. (Is it one further irony that Amer- 
ica’s biggest jail in Vietnam is called Long 
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Binh?) The camp is run by the Northern 
Ireland government and protected on the 
outside by the British Army. 

Two weeks ago there was & revolt in the 
camp; the British Army came in, put down 
the revolt, and five Irish prisoners were taken 
to the hospital. The revolt, it was learned 
later, was triggered in part by news that 
the wife of one of the prisoners had been 
shot by a British soldier. 

“As a result of the disturbance five men 
were taken to Musgrave Park Hospital,” the 
Northern Ireland government said, “but they 
will be returning to the camp within the 
next few days. None of them are suffering 
from anything more serious than minor lac- 
erations and bruising.” Among those with 
“minor lacerations and bruising” was a man 
who had both arms broken. 

But Long Kesh is only a symbol of the in- 
competence of the Northern Ireland rump 
government at Stormont; for each of the 
men it has interned (about 450 at this 
writing), it has probably created another 
100 IRA men. If the government locks up 
your uncle, it does not take much of the 
dark night of the soul to decide which side 
of the fight you are on. And every night the 
bombs go off; the British Army does not look 
safe anywhere, as highly efficient IRA sniper 
teams strike from ambush and as off-duty 
British soldiers go back to base from the 
pubs and are machine-gunned in civilian 
clothes. 

The British Army was at first welcomed in 
1969 by the Catholic population in North- 
ern Ireland, many of whom had read a lot 
about British fair play and justice, and who 
hoped that the Army would protect them 
from the Protestant extremists who were 
trying to kill them. Those extremists were 
acting with the protection and encourage- 
ment of the Orange Order, who have used 
religion to keep the Protestant majority in 
full retaliatory classes apart for a century 
now. 

But the British Army soon made clear 
what side it was cn. As far as I can find 
out, there has never been an arms search in a 
Protestant area of Northern Ireland, al- 
though the government knows that the Prot- 
estants have about 300,000 guns, far more 
than the IRA. The British Army did not, as 
far as I can determine, place any Protestant 
extremists in internment camps. The Cath- 
olic population justifiably sees the British 
Army as an instrument of the Northern Ire- 
land government, whcse major task is the 
disarming of the Catholic population, which 
would then lead to the unleashing of the 
Protestant majority in full retaliatory fury. 
Thanks to the British Army, the IRA now 
swim like fish through water, and the pros- 
pects are only for more and more blood. 


STRENGTH PROBLEMS FACING NA- 
TIONAL GUARD AND RESERVES 
WHEN DRAFT EXPIRES 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
dangers facing the National Guard and 
the Reserves as regards minimum 
strength levels once the draft expires are 
well expressed by Maj. Gen. Francis S. 
Greenlief in the November 8, 1971, issue 
of U.S. News & World Report. 

The present strength of the National 
Guard and Reserves rests upon the fact 
that the majority of enlistments resulted 
from the pressure of the draft. Once the 
draft expires in June of 1973, the Guard 
and Reserves will face serious strength 
problems. 

Mr. President, I have introduced a 
number of bills to make the Guard and 
Reserves more attractive for this day of 
reckoning in 1973. 
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The U.S, News & World Report article 
indicates that the crunch in maintaining 
a strong Guard and Reserve will un- 
doubtedly come in 1973, when the draft 
expires. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WITHOUT A Drarr—Can NATIONAL GUARD 
SURVIVE? 

(Nore.—Guard units were overrun with 
volunteers when the draft was hot. It’s dif- 
ferent now. Some wonder how long the Guard 
can operate, if today’s trends go on.) 

In city halls and State capitols across the 
country, officials are worrying over this fact: 

Figures now in show that the flow of re- 
cruits to National Guard units slowed to a 
standstill during the past summer, when 
drafting was suspended for three months. 

To these officials, that experience raises a 
real question of whether the National Guard, 
as presently constituted, can survive without 
a draft—either as an incentive to “volun- 
teers” seeking an alternative to Army duty, 
or as a direct provider of Guard manpower. 

The basic problem is this— 

Of the nearly half a million young men 
presently serving part-time in the National 
Guard, surveys show between 80 and 90 per 
cent entered the Guard only because of the 
threat of being drafted for the Army. 

Now that threat is being lifted. Draft calls 
this autumn are low and the Nixon Admin- 
istration has firm plans to end inductions 
completely by mid-1973. 

“ESCAPE HATCH” CLOSES 

On October 27, the Pentagon dealt the 
Guard another blow by directing that draft- 
eligible 19-year-olds could no longer be en- 
listed in National Guard units if any older or 
younger youths are available. This places 
young men of prime draft age in the lowest 
enlistment priority, according to Dr, Theo- 
dore C. Marrs, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Reserve Affairs, and is aimed at 
closing the Guard as an “escape hatch” for 
men about to be drafted. 

Defense officials also ordered the Guard on 
October 27 to double the number of blacks 
in its ranks, with a goal of 11,964 Negro 
Guardsmen within the next year. This adds 
to the Guard’s recruiting problems. 

As a realistic indication of what probably 
will happen to the National Guard without 
the incentive of the draft, the chart on this 
page shows how overall strength of the Army 
and Air National Guard declined abruptly 
during the no-induction summer months. 

Even more significant is the fact that the 
long waiting lists maintained by most Guard 
units since 1965 often have melted away dur- 
ing this period. On a national basis, Guard 
headquarters estimates that names on wait- 
ing lists for the Army Guard have dropped 
from about 55,000 to under 16,000, and Air 
Guard lists from 25,000 to 15,000, since last 
Spring. 

LOSS OF PROTECTION 

Behind the growing concern of mayors and 
governors is this: The Guard is their main 
protection when destructive mob action 
threatens to overwhelm local police. Tens of 
thousands of National Guardsmen were 
called up last year, for example, to quell 92 
“civil disturbances” in 31 States. In other 
cases, Guard unit alerts stopped potential 
riots from developing. 

In the same year, thousands of Guardsmen 
also were summoned to help cope with more 
than 90 floods and other disasters. No State 
has a police force big enough to handle 
emergencies of this kind. 

The present Guard also is slated to be 
called up immediately to federal military 
duty if the U.S. becomes involved in another 
“Vietnam” war. So the Pentagon has a 
stake, too, in the Guard’s manpower troubles. 
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Maj. Gen. Francis S. Greenlief, the chief 
of the National Guard, says the situation has 
become serious. He gives his views on what 
needs to be done about it in an exclusive 
interview starting on page 62. 

A colonel in Guard headquarters in Wash- 
ington gave this candid analysis: 

“The meat of the problem is that the same 
type of men who were smart enough to figure 
that joining the Guard was best for them 
during the period of high draft calls are 
smart enough to see that draft calls are go- 
ing down and their chances of being drafted 
are rapidly declining. 

“This means the Guard must add other 
incentives, or face an inevitable decline in 
strength around the country.” 

A survey made by “U.S. News & World Re- 
port” correspondents points up the Guard’s 
problems and prospects at this time. 

AN ALARMING TREND 

What has happened to the rolls of Califor- 
nia’s Army National Guard units is fairly 
typical. Their strength declined during the 
summer from 98.4 per cent of the authorized 
level of 22,000 men to 91.7 per cent now, 
probably the lowest level in 10 years. 

“The drop certainly indicates we have 
problems facing us,” says an officer at State 
headquarters in Sacramento. “The situation 
is by no means hopeless, but it shows an 
alarming trend. 

“Without the draft, we must have new 
incentives to enlist young men, and some- 
thing more in the way of re-enlistment 
bonuses to retain trained people.” 

Waiting lists appear to be vanishing in area 
after area, Brig. Gen. William U. Ogletree, as- 
sistant adjutant-general of the Maryland 
Guard, put it this way: 

“We're still getting recruits. They're com- 
ing in. But the waiting lists we enjoyed when 
the Vietnam conflict was at its height have 
disappeared. 

“During the Vietnam war, every one of 
our units had waiting lists—some with 100 
or more men waiting to get in, some less. 
But no longer.” 

In Dallas, the 72nd Infantry Brigade re- 
ports that its entire waiting list was ex- 
hausted about a month ago. Said Col. James 
H. McKnight, “it’s getting tougher to recruit 
new people, as a result.” 

This Texas unit, like many across the U.S., 
expects to face a manpower crisis in the 
months just ahead when the present six-year 
enlistments expire for an unusually large 
number of Guardsmen, recruited at the 
height of the Vietnam build-up in 1965. A 
fourth of the Brigade’s current strength is 
involved. 

DOWN 900 IN NEW JERSEY 


The drop in Guard strength in New Jer- 
sey already has brought that State’s units 
down to 13,100 men, 900 below the author- 
ized 14,000. Brig. Gen. Wilbert Allen, deputy 
chief of staff, commented: 

“The rate at which we are going down 
in strength is not alarming, but it is signifi- 
cant because of the continued downward 
trend. A year ago, we had a large number of 
people waiting to get in. Now we do not.” 

Efforts are being made in New York, and 
in many other States, to improve the con- 
ditions under which Guardsmen serve, in a 
campaign to induce more men to stay in. 

“We don’t know yet how much of a prob- 
lem we're going to have,” said Lt. Col. Ray- 
mond Joyce, Jr., at New York State headquar- 
ters. “The concern obviously is caused by the 
threat of the discontinuance of Selective 
Service. If that is discontinued, the induce- 
ment for many young men to join the Na- 
tional Guard will no longer exist.” 

NONURBAN AREAS IN TROUBLE 

Biggest declines in Guard rolls during the 
summer appeared often, but not always, in 
small towns across the country. In Ohio, for 
example, new vacancies were reported to be 
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concentrated in the smaller, rural units, with 
waiting lists still existing in the urban areas. 

In northern California, too, Brig. Gen. 
James T. Keltner, commander of a Guard 
brigade, said: “We are not having as great 
a problem in recruiting in the metropolitan 
areas as we do in the small towns. There 
are a lot of students in the metropolitan 
areas, which makes it easier. 

It is college students, in fact, who are the 
big hope of many Guard officials, at least 
as a short-run answer to their problems. 
They reason that, with college deferments 
being phased out under the draft law passed 
by Congress in late September, undergradu- 
ate students will soon be coming to the 
Guard as a means of guaranteed deferment 
from even a small draft during their college 
days. At present, upperclassmen retain their 
student deferments, but this year’s freshmen 
do not. 

In the case of the Texas Guard’s Tist Air- 
borne Brigade; Lt. Col. Jack Fisher reports 
in Houston that most of its recent volun- 
teers, except for returning veterans, are col- 
lege students with low draft-lottery num- 
bers. 

“Because we are airborne, we usually have 
openings, and some of the students who are 
now facing the draft prefer jumping out of 
airplanes to Vietnam,” he seid. 


CONSIDERED ANTIBLACK 


Special efforts have been made in recent 
months to recruit Negroes into the nearly 
all-white National Guard, even before a 
Pentagon directive on October 27 calling for 
a doubling of black enlistments. But efforts 
thus far have produced meager results. Capt. 
Ed Wheeler, an intelligence officer in the 
Oklahoma Guard’s 45th “Thunderbird” di- 
vision, explained it as follows: 

“The big difficulty in recruiting blacks is 
that the Guard is considered anti-black as 
a result of riot duty in ghetto areas of big 
cities, The black Guardsman feels the same 
sort of pressure from the black community 
that a black policeman feels.” 

Riot duty itself is considered a major 
handicap to recruiting for the Guard in 
many areas, though not in all. 

“No one likes to go out on riots,” said 
Maj. Gen. Donald N. Anderson, commander 
of the Oregon National Guard, but he added 
that he does not see riot duty as a big deter- 
rent to volunteering in Oregon. In that 
State's last major confrontation with dis- 
orders, he points out, only a dozen of the 
5,000 Guardsmen called up said they would 
prefer KP or some other nonriot duty. 

At Marietta, Ga., Ist Lt. Richard Riggs 
stated flatly that riot duty scares away 
many potential Guardsmen and spurs drop- 
outs from the Guard. 

“Tve lost some of the. better people in 
my unit because of the possibility of riot 
duty,” he said, adding that other Guard 
units in the metropolitan Atlanta area have 
had similar experiences. 

On the other hand, a senior colonel in 
the Georgia Guard declared that “a feeling 
of protecting your community” makes the 
prospect of riot assignments an attraction of 
today’s Guard, rather than a disadvantage. 
“The men want to be able to have a gun 
in their hands” when trouble erupts, he 
observed. 

Everywhere, Guard units now are stepping 
up their recruiting efforts, as manpower 
problems grow. Brig. Gen. John R. Phipps, 
assistant adjutant-general of the Illinois 
National Guard, made this typical comment: 

“We're trying to regear ourselves to the 
recruiting game we haven't had to play since 
before the Korean War.” 

A 28-year veteran of the Guard, Chief 
Warrant Officer Aloysius G. Zappassodi, of 
the 56th Brigade in Philadelphia, adds this 
point: 

“People don't join the National Guard be- 
cause they love it. We get 1 veteran out of 
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50. I’ve only seen one veteran of the Korean 
conflict join up since 1959. If Congress ever 
ends the draft, the Guard will be in serious 
trouble.” 


WHEN DRAFT CALLS STOPPED, GUARD 
STRENGTH DECLINED 


Draft calls were suspended last June 30, 
and enlistments in National Guard units 
began to sag. Units that once had long wait- 
ing lists for available openings found them- 
selves with more “slots” than applicants. 
Draft calls have been resumed, but the Guard 
remains below its authorized strength of 
488,670 men. 


Total 
Guard 
strength 


Army Air 
National National 


In 1971— Guard 


$06 S0).02- 23. e 
July Sese sso 
August 3l- 
September 30 


402. 172 


Source: National Guard Bureau. 


Our Most SERIOUS PROBLEM 


(Interview With Maj. Gen. Francis S. Green- 
lief, Chief of National Guard Bureau) 


Q. General Greenlief, are you concerned 
about the decline in volunteering for the 
National Guard? 

A. Yes, I’m very much concerned. I con- 
sider people to be our most serious problem 
in the Guard at this time. In the past, our 
problem has been lack of equipment with 
which to do the job; a lack of support. Now, 
we're getting the equipment and the support, 
but suddenly our most critical resource—a 
supply of recruits—is drying up. 

Q. How important has the draft been as 
an incentive for joining the Guard? 

A. It has been a very strong motivator. As 
a matter of fact, the circumstances have 
been such that the draft really produced in 
our ranks the most highly educated and the 
most intelligent manpower we've eyer had. 
Unfortunately, it’s also the manpower that 
was least motivated to become career Guards- 
men—that is, to serve beyond the six-year 
enlistment required for draft deferment. 

We've been fighting a war that has been 
unpopular with the people. We had an Ad- 
ministration that announced that the policy 
would be not to call the Guard and the Re- 
serve for duty in Vietnam. And the law pro- 
vides service in the Guard and the Reserve 
as a legal alternative option to service on 
active duty. 

That combination certainly produced 
draft-motivated manpower in our ranks? 

Q. What has happened during this past 
summer to your recruiting, with the draft 
lifted for three months? 

A. A very serious impact. At the end of 
June, the strength of the Army Guard was 
402,000. Two months later in the hiatus in 
the draft, our strength dropped 7,500. That 
put us about 5,500 under strength. Now, 
that’s serious indeed. 

In the Air Guard, the picture was not quite 
so severe. The Air Guard was about 3,000 
under strength at the end of the fiscal 
year [June 30]. That was a financial prob- 
lem rather than an inability to recruit. Air 
Guard has lost slightly since that time— 
not nearly as severely as the Army side. It’s 
just a fact of life that men are more attracted 
to service in the Air National Guard than 
they are to the Army National Guard. 

Q. Is fear of being called out for duty 
in riots a handicap in recruiting men? 

A, I suspect that riot-duty call-ups have 
had some impeding effect on our ability to 
recrult people. Civil-disturbance duty is very 
unpleasant duty. Soldiers have to withstand 
some very harsh abuse. There is a severe im- 
pact on their ability to work at their job or 
go to school—whatever they're doing in civil 
life. 
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I don’t believe, however, that this has 
been—up to now—a drag on our ability to 
recruit. I doubt very much that it will be in 
the future. Generally speaking, the Guard 
has done an outstanding job in civil dis- 
turbance, and, generally speaking, the men 
of the Guard are proud of the service they've 
rendered. 

Q. Have college students begun to volun- 
teer for Guard duty now that they’re los- 
ing their student deferments from the draft? 

A. It is too early to tell. I would think that 
a college man losing a draft deferment might 
be more motivated to join the Guard now. 
But we had a great number of college stu- 
dents before. 

Q. General Greenlief, have you had any 
success in recruiting more black Guardsmen, 
or is the Guard still nearly all white? 

A. We haven’t had any great success re- 
cently. I think we're on the verge of it, 
however. 

Nationwide, our percentage of blacks in 
the Guard is about 1.26 per cent, I think. 
That, coming after about five years of really 
hard effort, just has to be considered a fail- 
ure rate, 

I'm not at all sure, though, that this is 
just the failure of the Guard. 

Tt is a fact that the black community, if 
you will, or the black organizations have 
not made membership in the National Guard 
an objective. So what we've been talking 
about is trying to achieve a white man’s 
objective. And I think for us to be success- 
ful that we have to get it established as a 
black man’s objective. 

In that regard, I think we've made real 
progress. The National Urban League is work- 
ing with us, and they have made black mem- 
bership in the Guard an objective of theirs. 
I think this will help. We're working now 
with the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, hopeful that 
they also will make it their objective. 

Q. Do you have any plans for new incen- 
tives for recruiting to replace the drait if it 
really ends in mid-1973? 

A, I'm convinced that we will require a 
re-enlistment bonus. I believe there needs 
to be improved survivor benefits and medi- 
cal protection. I think we need those things 
even if there is no zero draft. 

There are many other benefits needed, At 
the same time, I think that we have to 
improve our training techniques and our 
utilization of people. 

And finally, we have to participate in turn- 
ing the whole country around. The young 
man who might be sneered at by his fellow 
worker across the desk or on the next lathe 
for being in the Guard is unlikely to volun- 
teer. It has to be recognized as an honorable, 
socially acceptable, necessary-for-national- 
defense service. 

Q. Do you think it is possible, then, to 
maintain a National Guard of adequate 
strength without the draft? 

A. Yes, if all those three things happen— 
if we do have a reasonable, adequate incen- 
tive package; if we improve ourselves, and 
if the Administration and the Congress and 
the people in general fully support it. 

People can’t have it both ways. They can't 
sneer at or degrade the military and at the 
same time expect other young men to volun- 
teer for that service. 

Given all three of those things. yes, I be- 
lieve we can make it. 

Q. What would happen if you can’t get 
enough volunteers? Would you favor draft- 
ing men for service in the Guard? 

A. Failure of the National Guard to sus- 
tain its strength would have its impact upon 
the ability of the nation to defend itself. 
Since this would be the effect, I don't believe 
the people will allow the Guard to fall below 
required strength. 

I oppose drafting men for service in the 
Guard, since men would be faced with in- 
voluntary service in what has been for over 
300 years a basically volunteer organization. 
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Turning to a draft to man units in the Guard 
would be a measure to be undertaken only 
if this was absolutely the only way to ac- 
complish the training that is necessary to 
keep the Guard in a highly ready condition. 


[From Christian Science Monitor, Nov. 2, 
1971] 


UNITED States Gets NO TESTIMONY ON 
PENTAGON LEAK 
(By Trudy Rubin) 

Boston.—The clearest fact to emerge so 
far from the Boston grand jury looking into 
the publication and distribution of the Pen- 
tagon papers is the enormous difficulty the 
government is having to get witnesses into 
the jury room. 

The U.S. Court of Appeals for the First 
Circuit, in an emergency session, has halted 
all grand-jury inquiry into the Pentagon pa- 
pers until Thursday at the request of Sen. 
Mike Gravel (D) of Alaska. Prior to that, not 
one of the nine well-known professors, jour- 
nalists, friends, and relatives of Dr. Daniel 
Ellsberg who were called to testify had will- 
ingly entered the grand-jury room (many of 
them had declined to testify at earlier grand- 
jury sessions). 

In refusing to testify freely, they, along 
with Senator Gravel, have raised a tangle 
of legal and constitutional issues that ap- 
pears likely to keep this grand jury meeting 
for weeks to come. 

THRUST NOT CLEAR 

The focus of the investigation is not yet 
clear. It is known to be interested in the ac- 
tivities of Dr. Ellsberg, the self-admitted 
source of the Pentagon papers, as well as Neil 
Sheehan, the New York Times reporter who 
broke the story on the papers, and his wife, 
Susan. It has been seeking information on 
the distribution process by which the papers 
reached various media, and on who had ac- 
cess to the study from which the papers were 
drawn before they were made public. 

Sources here speculate that the govern- 
ment is seeking a conspiracy indictment, ty- 
ing in anyone who may have played a role 
in distributing the papers. They argue that 
it may be easier for the government to con- 
vict Dr. Ellsberg on a conspiracy charge on 
the East Coast than it would be to make the 
present charges of illegal possession and 
copying of government documents stick on 
the West Coast. If a superseding indictment 
were handed down here, they say, it might 
deprive Dr. Elisberg of the chance for a high- 
ly publicized and politicized trial on his own. 

But any indictments appear far off. Wit- 
nesses, backed by an impressive array of 
lawyers, continue to troop close mouthed 
from the grand-jury room of the Federal 
Courthouse Building to the District Court 
upstairs to raise constitutional arguments 
as to why they should not testify. 

The most important issues raised so far are 
the following: 

Can a grand jury examine actions of a 
senator or his aides or third parties related 
to normal legislative activities which are pro- 
tected from inquiry by the Constitution? 


BASIC ATTACK CHARGED 


On June 29, the day before the Supreme 
Court OK’ed the newspaper publication of the 
Pentagon papers, Senator Gravel read long 
sections and later inserted nearly all the 
7,000-page study into the official transcript of 
& special midnight meeting of his Senate 
subcommittee. Subsequently his aide, anti- 
war physicist Dr. Leonard Rodberg, whom he 
hired June 29, negotiated the publication of 
the papers by Beacon Press in Boston. Dr. 
Rodberg has been called before the grand 
jury, as has Howard Webber, editor of the 
MIT Press, which declined to print the pa- 
pers. 

Senator Gravel’s attorneys have argued 
that the inquiry itself makes “a funda- 
mental attack on the doctrine of separation 
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of powers” by inquiring into matters related 
to the publication of an official transcript of 
a Senate subcommittee. District Court Judge 
W. Arthur Garrity Jr. has ruled that witnesses 
cannot ask about the conduct of the Senator 
or Dr. Rodberg at, or in preparation for, the 
subcommittee meeting, or in arranging for 
private publication of the transcript (the lat- 
ter ban for 10 days only). 

But Senator Gravel’s attorneys have 
turned to the Court of Appeals for further 
relief denied them by Judge Garrity: They 
want lists of witnesses with privileged infor- 
mation and questions for such witnesses 
specified in advance. 

The government’s chief prosecutor, David 
R. Nissen, has argued that the government 
is concerned “not with any legislative ac- 
tivity” but with inquiring into unlawful acts. 
He says that listing witnesses and questions 
in advance would be “completely destruc- 
tive of the grand jury’s duty.” 

The Court of Appeals will hear the case 
Thursday and has halted all testimony on 
the papers until then, at Senator Gravel’s 
request, so as not to moot the question of 
violation of the Senator’s rights in the mean- 
time. 

Can grand-jury witnesses challenge their 
subpoenas if they believe the jury’s questions 
are based on illegal wiretap evidence? 

Nearly every witness has attempted to 
quash his subpoena on grounds it was based 
on illegally obtained wiretap evidence. 

On Friday, Judge Garrity ordered the gov- 
ernment to deny or confirm within one week 
any tapping at all on Prof. Noam Chomsky, 
linguist and antiwar activist from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, or Richard 
A. Falk, professor of international law at 
Princeton, or have their subpoenas per- 
manently quashed. 

The judge stressed that a witness must 
have good reason to suspect he is tapped 
before relief would be granted. Professor 
Chomsky said he had talked with defendants 
in the Harrisburg conspiracy case, in which 
the government has admitted tapping. 

If the government admits any tapping, 
Judge Garrity stated, the court would have 
to sort out admissible from inadmissible 
evidence. The judge’s decision was a setback 
for the government, which had maintained 
in the Chomsky case and other cases that 
grand-jury witnesses do not have standing to 
raise the wiretap issue and that the govern- 
ment should decide which wiretap evidence 
is legal. 


CAN SCHOLARS SCREEN SOURCES? 


Are scholars, like journalists, entitled to 
protect their sources in deference to the 
public's right to know? 

This argument has been raised unsuccess- 
fully before Judge Garrity by Professors Falk, 
Chomsky, and Samuel Popkin, a specialist on 
Vietnamese village life and assistant profes- 
sor of government at Harvard. Professor Pop- 
kin mustered affidavits from 21 other Cam- 
bridge, Mass., professors, including Profs. 
Edwin O. Reischauer and John Kenneth 
Galbraith, in support of his argument that 
scholars, like journalists, must rely on con- 
fidential sources in government for legiti- 
mate information that could dry up if the 
sources feared disclosure. 

But the issue of academic freedom could 
arise again when Professor Popkin is recalled. 
On Friday he was granted immunity from 
prosecution for his testimony by the govern- 
ment and is liable for a civil-contempt sen- 
tence of up to 14 months if he now refuses to 
answer questions. 


CHROME IMPORTS FROM 
RHODESIA 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the recent 
action by the U.S. Congress to resume 
chrome imports from Rhodesia in viola- 
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tion of a U.N. ban, continues to cause re- 
percussions—the latest in the United Na- 
tions itself. 

Just 2 days ago, on November 16, the 
United Nations General Assembly, by a 
vote of 106 to 2, asked the U.S. Govern- 
ment to abide by the ban which this 
country was largely responsible for ini- 
tially obtaining U.N. approval. Our ac- 
tion in the U.N. seeking sanctions against 
Rhodesia had its roots in our alliance 
with one of our oldest and most trusted 
allies—Great Britain. 

Yesterday’s—Nov. 17—edition of the 
Washington Post carried the story of the 
U.N. vote. The article, written by An- 
thony Astrachan, pointed out the Gen- 
eral Assembly expressed its “grave con- 
cern at the recent move by the U.S. 
Congress to resume imports of Rhode- 
sian chrome despite U.N. sanctions 
against the breakaway British African 
colony.” 

Astrachan also noted: 


The U.S. delegation here appeared em- 
barrassed by White House failure to mount 
any significant opposition to the Rhodesian 
chrome despite the fact that it tends to make 
the United States violate a treaty obligation. 


It was during the debate on the amend- 
ment to the military procurement bill 
which would allow us to violate this ban 
that I warned of such future repercus- 
sions as I failed in my attempts to have 
that section deleted from the bill. 

I believe the action on the part of the 
U.S. Congress, as I warned nearly 2 
months ago, has had a detrimental im- 
pact on our relations with black African 
nations. It most certainly played a sig- 
nificant role in the U.N. General As- 
sembly’s vote against our two-China pol- 
icy in that body. And finally, we have re- 
ceived what amounts to a censure from 
the U.N. I think all this is quite a high 
price to pay for what has become a frivo- 
lous legislative blunder on the part of 
the U.S. Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Astrachan’s article ke printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.N. CALLS ON UNITED States To RETAIN Ban 
ON RHODESIAN CHROME 
(By Anthony Astrachan) 

UNITED NATIONS, Nov. 16.—The General As- 
sembly today expressed its “grave concern" 
at the recent move by the U.S. Congress to 
resume imports of Rhodesian chrome despite 
U.N. sanctions against the breakaway British 
African colony. 

The assembly adopted a resolution by a 
106 to 2 vote calling on the U.S. government 
to continue the ban on Rhodesian chrome 
imports. 

Portugal and South Africa voted against 
the resolution and there were 13 abstentions. 
The United States did not participate in 
the vote because the Congressional action, 
in the form of an amendment to the defense 
authorization bill, has not yet been signed 
by President Nixon. 

Peking cast its first vote in the assembly in 
favor of the resolution. 

The U.S. delegation here appears embar- 
rassed by White House failure to mount any 
significant opposition to the Rhodesian 
chrome amendment despite the fact that it 
tends to make the United States violate a 
treaty obligation. 

The bill actually says that the President 
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may not prohibit the importation from a 
“free world” country of any strategic and 
critical material on the stockpile list if the 
same material is being imported from a Com- 
munist country. 

The United States has long imported 
chrome from the Soviet Union, but the pro- 
portion has risen to almost 60 per cent of the 
total since the bam on Rhodesian chrome. 

Some diplomats here take the view that 
the United States will not violate the U.N. 
charter until chrome is actually imported 
from Rhodesia. 

Washington sources said Mr. Nixon has 
three ways to keep Rhodesian chrome out, 
under the proposed law, if he so wishes. He 
could stop imports from the Soviet Union, 
but no free world sources could meet the 
need. 

He could take chrome off the strategic 
list—the likeliest option. The United States 
has so much chrome in its strategic stock- 
pile that the General Services Administra- 
tion proposed that 1.3 million tons—enough 
for 10 years of defense needs—hbe declared 
excess. 

Or Mr. Nixon could assert that U.S. treaty 
obligations take precedence over the chrome 
amendment—a move which could lead to a 
court battle. 


THE CAMPAIGN FINANCING ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr, EAGLETON. Mr. President, yester- 
day afternoon I spoke briefly in support 
of the Campaign Financing Act amend- 
ments to the Revenue Act. At that time, 
I said that this proposal offers a chance 
to make a fundamental change for the 
better in American government. 

Two newsstories published in yester- 
day’s newspapers furnish startling evi- 
dence of the need to change the way in 
which the financing of campaigns in 
America is conducted. The first story, 
published in the Washington Post, de- 
scribes testimony by the Deputy Attorney 
General—the Nation’s second highest 
law enforcement officer—concerning a 
$100,000 “campaign contribution” offered 
in return for help in quashing an indict- 
ment for alleged criminal violations of 
the securities iaws. 

The second story, published in the 
Washington Star, states that thousands 
of dollars were contributed during the 
1968 election campaign using the names 
of Greek-American donors who say they 
never gave the money. According to the 
writer of the article, James R. Polk, it is 
still a mystery where the money came 
from. 

These two separate accounts demon- 
strate the dire necessity for bringing 
campaign financing into the open and for 
meeting the increasing and well-founded 
public concern about the responsiveness 
of government. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these two newspaper articles be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Nov. 17, 1971] 
KLEINDIENST TELLS OF CAMPAIGN CASH OFFER 
AT TRIAL 
(By David C. Berliner) 

New YorxK, November 16.—The deputy at- 
torney general of the United States testified 
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here today that he had received an offer of a 
$100,000 “campaign contribution” to help 
quash an impending indictment, but that he 
did not at the time consider it a bribe. 

Richard G. Kleindienst said at the federal 
bribery-conspiracy trial of Robert T. Carson, 
that he waited a week before reporting the 
incident, doing so after learning that the FBI 
was about to bug Carson's office in the New 
Senate Office Building. 

The testimony came during the fourth day 
in the trial of Carson, 65, suspended adminis- 
trative assistant to Sen. Hiram L. Fonz (R- 
Hawali). The former Hawaiian Republican 
state chairman is charged with conspiracy, 
bribery and perjury by the government, 
waich contends he agreed to fix criminal 
securities indictments and had gone to 
Kleindienst in an attempt to elicit his help. 

Late today the prosecution rested its case. 

A strong point in the government’s argu- 
ment had been its allegation that Carson 
told Kieindienst in late 1970 that a $50- 
100,000 contribution to the Nixon re-election 
campaign would be made If he could do some- 
thing about the impending indictments. 

Testifying under cross-examination that 
he did not consider the offer a bribe at the 
time it was made, Kleindienst said under 
re-direct that he did change his mind a week 
later. 

“Were you serious about the answer” De- 
fense attorney Joseph Brill asked, picking 
up the questioning again. 

“Well,” Kleindienst replied quickly, “I'm 
serious about it but I'd like to explain it.” A 
moment later, however, he was dismissed 
as a witness. 

Shortly before resting the government's 
case this afternoon, assistant U.S. Attorney 
Joseph Jaffe read portions of a grand jury 
transcript made last January during which 
Carson testified he would not identify the 
names, and in one case a photograph, of per- 
sons who later were indicted with him or 
revealed to have been working for the FBI as 
undercover agents. 

Two other men, Joseph Bald and Edward 
Adams, were indicted with Carson in 
connection with the purported payoff scheme. 
The government is claiming that a payoff as 
high as $1 million was to have gone to the 
senatorial aide if he could help Bald and an- 
other man escape prosecution. 

Both Bald and Adams pleaded guilty last 
week to the conspiracy charges and are 
scheduled to be sentenced Dec. 28. 


THE 1968 DONOR List Is GREEK To THEM 
(By James R. Polk) 


Thousands of dollars were pumped into 
the Nixon-Agnew campaign in 1968 using 
the names of Greek-American donors who 
say they never gave the money. 

Where the campaign money came from is 
still a mystery. 

The names were taken from a list of Greek- 
Americans who paid to attend a very pri- 
vate, $1,000-a-person dinner with then- 
candidate, now Vice President Spiro T. Agnew 
in a Chicago suburb during the 1968 race. 

Many of the same ames were then dupli- 
cated, with a few changes, and connected 
inaccurately with a second set of contribu- 
tions for Nixon-Agnew in campaign-financing 
reports to Congress, 

At least $25,000, and perhaps $40,000 or 
more, is involved in the false listings on the 
sworn statements fied with the clerk of the 
House. 

The names include those of former San 
Francisco Mayor Ceorge Christopher, who 
once was a Nixon running mate in Califor- 
nia; an assistant Illinois attorney general; 
and a worker who heads a society of immi- 
grants from Agnew’s ancestral home. 

Although Congress is debating various re- 
form bills this week in a strong push to plug 
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loopholes which allow hidden flows of cam- 
paign money, the Greek names point to a big 
gap that may never be closed up: Virtually 
no one checks the truthfulness of the cam- 
paign reports that Congress does get, 

Christopher was falsely listed as giving 
$5,000. The Greek society president, Nick 
Halazonitis, was listed for 84,000 he said he 
didn’t give. A dozen other Chicagoans—law- 
yers, restaurant owners, electrical contractors 
and other businessmen—were named for a 
mysterious extra $1,000 each. 

None of the duplicated donors had been 
aware of the use of his name. There is no 
indication that Agnew was involved in any 
way, either, beyond his presence at the orig- 
inal dinner, 

The money from the Agnew dinner was 
split among three separate campaign com- 
mittees in 1968. Names from each of these 
listings then popped up falsely on the records 
of yet a fourth Nixon-Agnew fund-raising 
arm, the Victory ’68 Committes. 

The order in which the names wore used, 
the number of committees, the scattered in- 
clusion of valid donations on the Victory 
"63 Committee list, and the small variations 
added in by hand make it unlikely that the 
duplications stemmed from any simple cleri- 
cal errir. 

Illinois Asst. Atty. Gen. Peter A: Fasseas, 
ene of the few pesple who handied the full 
list of those at the Agnew affair, said he has 
no idea how the false entries were made on 
the Victory ‘68 report, 

“Maybe they had the money—and needed 
Some names,” Fasseas said. 

The Victory 68 Committee was a major 
workhorse in the Nixon-Agnew stable of 
fund-raising groups in the 1968 race. Its 
bulky report to Congress was submitted in 
the name of an assistant treasurer, Eleancr 
L. Williams, who is with the Republican Na- 
tional Finance Committee. 

“We're fastidicus about our records, and I 
can’t understand how a mistake could be 
made,” she said. 

Asked about details of how the Chicago 
listings were sent into the campaign's New 
Ycrk headquarters in 1968, she laughed and 
said, “I'm notorious about not remembering, 
and right now I'm not sure I want to.” 

Eighteen donors listed for $22,000 in the 
Victory '68 records confirmed in interviews 
that they didn’t give the money, Bunched 
among the false listings were names of a 
dozen more persons who refused to answer 
Questions, didn’t remember, couldn’t be 
found, or had died. 

Christopher, who was Nixon's running 
mate in his 1962 California defeat, was a 
money-raiser in 1968 as chairman of the 

Tass Roots Committee for Nixon-Agnew. He 
did give $5,000 for a ticket to the Agnew 
gathering outside Chicago. That donation 
was reported properly by the committee 
which received it. 

MUST BE MISTAKE 

But the Victory ’68 Committee also in- 
cluded Christopher's name, his San Fran- 
cisco office address, then added in hand- 
writing a Mr. and Mrs. notation with $2,500 
for each of them. 

The former San Francisco mayor had an 
accounting firm check his books and verified 
the first donation, but said of the other en- 
tries, “There must be a mistake somewhere 
because I did not make these contributions.” 

The Agnew dinner had been attended 
mainly by wealthy Greek-American busi- 
nessmen in Chicago, although it also drew a 
St. Louis mop manufacturer, a Milwaukee 
radio executive, and one Miami donor. 

The affair at a Des Plaines, Ill., restaurant 
Was arranged mainly by Andrew Fasseas, who 
was then the supreme president of the na- 
tion’s largest Greek organization, the Ameri- 
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can Hellenic Educational Progressive Associa- 
tion (AHEPA). He now is retired and ailing 
in Tucson, Ariz. 

The younger Fasseas estimated the dinner 
raised about $58,000. He still keeps his own 
list of the dinner’s donors in a bottom fl- 
ing drawer in his 19th-floor office in Chicago. 
He suggested the list either was repeated by 
GOP officials in a bookkeeping mixup or was 
used to obtain names to account for an un- 
known chunk of money. 

“To be honest with you, I don’t know 
where the duplications came from,” he said. 
GAVE $6,000 

Much of the fund-raising for the Agnew 
dinner was handled by William S. Deree, a 
retired Chicago banker now living in Scotts- 
dale, Ariz. Deree’s name is the top one on & 
three-page sequence of duplicate donors on 
the Victory '68 report. 

The banker confirmed he gave $6,000 for 
the Agnew gathering, but said he couldn't 
recall whether he made the extra $2,000 con- 
tribution listed by Victory '68. He was the 
only person involved whose second listing 
was not an exact repetition of the original 
donation. 

Deree also raised Greek-American money 
for the GOP at a hotel meeting and a Chi- 
cago breakfast. Several valid donors from 
those sessions were recorded accurately 
among the group of false entries. 

Deree said he was unaware of the duplica- 
tions and didn’t know how they happened. 
LIVES IN WALKUP 
In contrast to most of the rich business- 
men at the Agnew dinner, Nick Halazonitis 
lives In a second-floor walkup apartment 
above a laundromat on Chicago’s West Ful- 
lerton Avenue. He was surprised to learn 
that Congress’ records show him as giving 

$8,000 for Nixon in 1968. 

The first $4,000 was given in Halazonitis’ 
name from his Garglianoi organization of 
Greek-Americans from the Agnew family’s 
home town. The second $4,000 shows up on 
Victory °68 records, with Mr. and Mrs. writ- 
ten after his name, then $2,000 marked in 
twice by hand. 

“No, no, we did not give it,” he said. 

Agnew’s office had no comment. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R, 10947) to 
provide job development investment 
credit, to reduce individual income taxes, 
to reduce certain excise taxes, and for 
other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 708 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
Fannin), for the purpose of submitting 
an amendment which will not be debated 
today. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk, and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be considered as read, and that it be- 
come the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Fannin’s amendment (No. 708) 
is as follows: 

On page 29, after line 19, insert the fol- 
lowing: 
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PROHIBITION OF CERTAIN POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 


Sec. 1062(a) Section 501 (relating ‘to ex- 
emption from tax) is amended by redesig- 
nating subsection (f) and (g) and by insert- 
ing after subsection (e) the following new 
subsection: 

“*(f) PROHIBITION OF CERTAIN POLITICAL AC- 
Tiyittes.—No organization described in sec- 
tion 501(c) (5) which requires any person to 
pay membership dues, fees, or other assess- 
ments, as a condition of employment shall be 
exempt from taxation under subsection (a) 
for any taxable year in which any part of its 
income or of the amounts received for its 
support is used— 

“*(1) to support or oppose any candidate 
for public office, 

“*(2) to support or oppose any political 
party.” 

“(b) The amendment made by this sec- 
tion shall apply to taxable years beginning 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote on the 
divisions occur at 5 o'clock tomorrow 
afternoon. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 


ADJOURNMENT TO9 A.M. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. DOLE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tun- 
NEY). The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Montana 
that the Senate now adjourn. On this 
question, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. BayH) and the Senator from Indi- 
ana (Mr. HARTKE) are necessarily absent. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Ohio (Mr. SaxsBe) is absent on 
Official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Muwnor) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Idaho (Mr. JORDAN) 
is necessarily absent. 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 55, 
nays 40, as follows: 

[No. 361 Leg.] 

YEAS—55 
Hart 
Hollings 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Incuye 
Jackson 
Jordan, N.C. 
Kennedy 
Long 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McClellan 
McGee 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 

NAYS—40 
Bennett 


Allen 
Anderson 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Burdick 
Byrd, Va. 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Cannon 
Chiles 
Church 
Cranston 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Ervin 
Fulbright 
Gambrell 
Gravel 


Sparkman 
Spong 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Tunney 
Williams 
Young 
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Dole 
Dominick 
Fannin 
Fong 
Goldwater 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hatfield 


Hruska 
Javits 
Mathias 
Miller 
Packwood 
Pearson 
Percy 
Roth 
Schweiker 
NOT VOTING—5 

Bayh Jordan, Idaho Saxbe 

Hartke Mundt 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tun- 
NEY). On this vote the yeas are 55, the 
nays are 40. Under the previous order, 
the Senate stands adjotrned until 9 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Thereupon (at 5 o’clock and 59 min- 
utes p.m.) the Senate adjourned until 
tomorrow, Friday, November 19, 1971, at 
9 a.m, 


Scott 
Smith 
Stafford 
Taft 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Weicker 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate November 18, 1971: 


U.S. DISTRICT Courts 


Thomas A. Flannery, of Maryland, to be a 
U.S. district judge for the District of Colum- 
bia vice Leonard P., Walsh, retired. 


U.S. Court or Clams 
Robert L. Kunzig, of Pennsylvania, to be 


an associate judge of the U.S. Court of Claims 
vice Don N. Laramore, retiring. 


IN THE Coast GUARD 


The following-named officers of the Coast 
Guard for promotion to the grade of com- 
mander: 

Richard E. Sardeson 
James A. Granger 
Richard F. Eiden 
James G. Glasgow 
Costa J. Alton 
George M. O’Brien 
Joseph J. Wicks 
Cecil S. Berry 
Robert E. 

Warakomsky 
David A. Naus 
Kenneth M, 

Roughgarden 
Larry E. Telfer 
Robert C. Williams 
Douglas G .Currier 
Terry R. Grant 
David A. White 
Alan G. Dahms 
Richard A. 

Sutherland 
Frederick F, 

Burgess, Jr. 

John C. Spence 
Robert F. Ingraham 
Wilhelm A. Wulff 
Robert W. Miller 
John M. Wypick 
Emiyn L. Jones, Jr. 
Frank R. Grundman 
Bert T. Potter Lonnie L. Mixon 

John C. Ikens Roy E. Dash 
Alexander R. Larzelere Jarold C. Carlton 
Robert S. Tuneski Max E. Zbinden 
Walter E. Peterson, Jr. William R. Hudson 
James O. Sullivan James E. Curry 
Ronald D. Rosie Joseph C. Russo Jr. 
Ira B. Jacobson Edward P, Lewy 
Robert T. Nelson Paul E. Pakos 

Robert F. Bennett 

The following-named Reserve officer to be 
a permanent commissioned officer of the 
Coast Guard in the grade of lleutenant com- 
mander: 

David L. Nelson 


Gerald K. Mohlenbrok 
Jon C. Uithol 
Carl A. Gruel 
Stevens H. Smith 
Ernest B. Acklin Jr. 
Francis F. Silvia 
Walter W, MacDougall 
Marshall E. Gilbert 
Richard T. Hess 
Christopher M. 
Holland 
Edward V. Grace 
James D. Martin 
Melvin L. Sites 
Neil F. Kendall 
Robert J. Watterson 
Michael J. O'Brien 
Robert F. Dugan 
James Watt 
Peter J. Cronk 
James D. Webb 
Richard J. Akridge Jr, 
Ralph Winn 
Daniel N. Sessions 
Rodney D. Harder 
Charles R, Hinrichs 
Benjamin E. Joyce 
Charles J. Kelly 
Robert E. Whitley 
Lawrence R. Montali 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, November 18, 1971 


The House met at 11 o'clock a.m. 

Rev. Joseph W. Avery, Oswichee Bap- 
tist Church, Phenix City, Ala., offered the 
following prayer: 


Our Father, as we are involved in the 
complicated situations of world affairs 
may we become more involved in the cer- 
tainties of Thy will. May Thy servants 
be devoid of any sense of futility. 

Give us the same sense of security 
which our Founding Fathers had because 
of their faith in Thee. Help us make Thee 
the object of our worship and source of 
our strength. 

May these, Thy servants, be delivered 
from the distractions of nonessentials. 
Grant them courage and wisdom to con- 
front and resolve the real issues of gov- 
ernment today. 

As we thank Thee, O God, for the ex- 
ample of Congress in the past, we im- 
plore that this one may be conscious of 
Thy leadership. Through Jesus Christ 
our Lord we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the amend- 
ment of the House to a bill of the Senate 
of the following title: 

S. 2559. An act to amend the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1961 to 
authorize insured emergency loans. 


THE REVEREND JOSEPH W. AVERY 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
BRINKLEY ). 

(Mr, BRINKLEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, may I 
express the appreciation of the House 
to our visiting Chaplain, the Reverend 
Joseph W. Avery of Phenix, City, Ala. I 
have known Dr. Avery for several years 
both as a pastor and as a friend, and 
would like to point out to my colleagues 
that on September 26 of this year Dr. 
Avery observed his 42d anniversary as 
a minister. 

Prior to his recent retirement, Dr. 
Avery’s pastorates included the First 
Baptist Church of Phenix City, the Hills- 
boro Heights Baptist Church of Hunts- 
ville, Ala., and the Oswichee Baptist 
Church of Fort Mitchell, Ala., which was 
the home church of my wife during her 
childhood. 

Dr. Avery holds a bachelor of arts 
degree in theology from Mercer Univer- 
sity in Macon, Ga., and was also gradu- 
ated from the Southern Baptist Seminary 
in Louisville, Ky. Dr. Avery is a mem- 


ber of the board of trustees of Samford 
University in Birmingham, Ala., where 
for the past 10 years he has served as 
chairman of a committee that organized 
and developed the extension divisioun for 
Christian training—which is now being 
used as a model by other colleges across 
the Nation. In 1955 Samford University 
conferred an honorary doctorate of di- 
vinity degree on Reverend Avery. 

Dr. Avery’s many outstanding commu- 
nity activities include serving as a past 
president of the Phenix City Ministerial 
Association, and as a member of the 
board of directors of both the Phenix 
City-Russell County Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Columbus, Ga., Execu- 
tives Club. 

Mr. Speaker, let me conclude by saying 
that Dr. Avery is not only a fine man and 
a dedicated minister but an exceptional 
teacher as well, for he demonstrates by 
example the ministry he preaches. 

Mr. ANDREWS. of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRINKLEY. I am glad to yield to 
my friend from Alabama. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to congratulate the 
gentleman in the well for having Dr. 
Avery here today. I have known him for 
years. He is a wonderful preacher and 
he has done a wonderful work in the 
religious circles of our area. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man who represents the Third Congres- 
sional District of Alabama so well and 
whose home is just to the south of Fort 
Mitchell, Ala., where Oswichee Baptist 
Church is located. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
S. 1828, TO AMEND THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE ACT 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 1828) to 
amend the Public Health Service Act so 
as to establish a Conquest of Cancer 
Agency in order to conquer cancer at the 
earliest possible date, with the House 
amendments thereto, insist on the House 
amendments, and agree to the confer- 
ence requested by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
STAGGERS, ROGERS, SATTERFIELD, KYROS, 
Prever of North Carolina, SYMINGTON, 
Roy, SPRINGER, NELSEN, CARTER, Has- 
TINGS, and SCHMITZ. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr, ROUSSELOT, Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a call 
of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 403] 
Diggs 

Dowdy 
Dulski 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, La. 
Findley 
Foley 

Ford, 

Willlam D. 
Fraser 
Fulton, Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Goldwater 
Gray 
Griffiths 
Halpern 
Hansen, Wash, 
Hétert 
Heinz 


Abbitt 
Abzug 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Ashley 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Brooks 
Brown, Ohio 
Byrne, Pa. 
Celler 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clay 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Dellums Helstoski 
Derwinski Henderson 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 366 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


Hillis 
Keating 
Kemp 
Lennon 
Link 
McClure 
McKeyvitt 
Mathias, Calif. 
Michel 
Mills, Ark. 
Pickle 
Powell 
Rangel 
Roberts 
Rosenthal 
Runnels 
Scheuer 
Stokes 
Teague, Tex. 
Ware 
Wydler 


FOREIGN AID AUTHORIZATION, 1972 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 710 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 710 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of its resolution and without the 
intervention of any point of order the bills of 
the Senate S. 2819 and S. 2820 are hereby 
taken from the Speaker’s table; that said 
Senate bills are hereby amended by strik- 
ing out all after the enacting clause of each 
such Senate bill and inserting in lieu thereof 
the text of the bill H.R. 9910 as passed by the 
House on August 3, 1971; that the said Sen- 
ate bills as so amended shall be considered 
as read a third time and passed; that the 
title of each such Senate bill shall be 
amended by striking out such title and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the title of H.R. 9910; 
that the House insists upon its amendments 
to each Senate bill and requests conferences 
with the Senate, and that the Speaker ap- 
point managers on the part of the House 
to attend each such conference. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. BoLLING) is recognized for 
1 hour. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. SMITH), pending which I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio may speak out of order for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

ALL INSIDE MAIL MUST BE FRANKED OR STAMPED 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, this morning 
a matter was brought to my attention by 
the Postmaster. He has been delivering 
any number of categories of inside mail, 
without a frank or stamp including mail 
for the telephone company. 

By a coincidence, I received in my office 
this morning a scurrilous letter, inside 
mail, without any identification on it, 
either a frank or a stamp. I do not know 
how widespread this is, but I do not see 
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any reason why the taxpayers should 
deliver the telegraph company’s mail free 
of charge or why the telephone company 
should have theirs delivered. 

So, from now on if Members want to 
send inside mail, it will either have to be 
in a franked envelope or a stamped 
envelope. 

If you want to have flat mail, that is, 
announcements or amendments un- 
folded, delivered, simply send a covering 
letter with it. If you have an announce- 
ment to make about an amendment or 
something, send it with a covering letter 
on your stationery and the House Post- 
master will deliver it. 

Other than the above, there will be no 
more inside mail delivered for ail and 
sundry without either a frank or a 
stamp. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, some say 
that this rule is without precedent. I 
have not searched the precedents. I do 
not know. But I do know it is a very 
unusual rule, and I think it deserves ex- 
planation so that the Members who are 
interested will know what the rule does 
and what its significance is. Those who 
listened to the rule will know that, if the 
resolution is adopted by the House, the 
House action will be as follows: The 
House will take two Senate bills on for- 
eign aid, one on foreign economic as- 
sistance and one on foreign military as- 
sistance, from the Speaker's table. It will 
amend each of those bills by striking 
out all after the enacting clause and put- 
ting in each of them the text of the bill 
that the House debated, amended, and 
passed on the 3rd of August 1971, and it 
will then send the matters, the two bills, 
to conference. 

The resolution provides that the 
Speaker can appoint conferees. 

What this does, in very frank terms, 
is to get before a conference the two 
Senate bills and the House-passed bill. 
Most of you will remember that the bill 
passed the House, went to the Senate, it 
was debated at length, amended and de- 
feated. Then the Senate came back with 
two separate bills, which were passed by 
very substantial majorities. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and the ranking minor- 
ity member came before the Committee 
on Rules and asked for this procedure. 
What it does is get us into a conference. 
I am going to yield time at a later 
moment to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs to indicate what 
he expects will happen in the conference 
and why he asked for the rule. 

The rule, while unusual, does a very 
simple thing. It saves the House going 
through the process of passing another 
one or two foreign aid bills and gets the 
House into conference with the Senate 
on the action of the Senate. That is all 
it does. We in the Rules Committee felt 
that it was a very wise way to deal with 
the problem, and we accepted the sug- 
gestion of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, the chairman and the ranking mi- 
nority member. 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, once again I hesitate to 

| take the time when a rule has been ex- 
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plained so ably by the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. Bottinc). By the same 
token, this is a rather unique situation 
and I would like my statement in the 
Record because the time may come in the 
future when we will have to refer back 
and see what we are doing today. 

House Resolution 710 provides for 1 
hour of debate, 30 minutes to be under 
the control of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri (Mr. BoLLING) and 30 minutes to be 
controlled by myself. At the end of that 
time the resolution will be voted up or 
down. We are not going into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole for any debate. There 
will be just 1 hour of debate on House 
Resolution 710 and then we will vote it 
up or down. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it might be help- 
ful to the Members if we would have a 
little background of this situation. You 
will recall that in August of this year, 
August 3, the House passed H.R. 9910, 
the Foreign Assistance Act Amendments 
of 1971. The bill came to the floor of the 
Senate late in October, and after debate 
covering several days it was defeated by 
a vote of 41 to 27 on October 29. 

Thereafter, the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, on November 8, re- 
ported two bills to the floor of the Senate, 
S. 2819, providing for foreign military as- 
sistance, and S. 2820, providing for for- 
eign economic assistance. 

Both bills passed the Senate on 
November 10. I doubt that the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee or the 
Senate itself had very much opportunity 
to consider in detail the provisions of the 
two bills. At the present time, both Sen- 
ate-passed bills reside cn the Speaker’s 
table. 

The problems facing the House are 
first, how to get to conference and second, 
what to go to conference on. 

Let me answer the second question 
first, H.R. 9910, the House-passed foreign 
assistance act, was defeated by the Sen- 
ate. The Senate has sent to the House, in 
two bills, its version of the assistance 
programs. Unless the House can devise a 
means of insuring that its position gets 
to the conference, the only other alterna- 
tive is to accept the Senate bills. Most 
House Members, I believe, would prefer 
that when a conference is held, the con- 
ferees have before them both the Senate 
and House bills. It is for this reason that 
the resolution reported by the Committee 
on Rules specifically provides that the 
language of the House passed bill will be 
before the conferees. 

The question of how to get to confer- 
ence requires an unusual solution. I have 
said that the Senate killed the House 
bill and in place of it passed two separate 
Senate bills, which now are on the 
Speaker’s table. Of course, the House bill 
is dead in the Senate. The solution 
arrived at by the Committee on Rules 
and embodied in the resolution (House 
Resolution 710) is to take from the 
Speaker’s table each of the Senate bills, 
to strike from the bills the Senate lan- 
guage, and to insert as the text of each 
of the bills, the language contained in 
H.R. 9910, as it passed the House. This 
provision resurrects the House bill as a 
viable basis for going to conference with 
the Senate and insures that House con- 
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ferees will be able to negotiate differences 
in the bills as passed by each House with 
the Senate conferees. The resolution 
further provides that the House insist 
upon its amendments to each of the 
Senate bills, requests conferences on each 
bill with the Senate and authorizes the 
Speaker to appoint conferees to each 
conference. 

As I stated, Mr. Speaker, this is an un- 
usual, even unique, resolution. I do not 
personally recall any other major on- 
going program in which an extension was 
passed by the one House of Congress, de- 
feated in the other House of the Congress 
and later that other House, having first 
killed the program, then resurrected it. 

At the committee hearing on this mat- 
ter yesterday, both the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee appeared and re- 
quested that the Rules Committee make 
it possible for them to go to conference 
with the other body uvon the House- 
passed version of the bill as well as the 
two Senate bills. 

Testimony reflected that this was the 
only way that House conferees would 
have any opportunity to do anything but 
accept or reject in full the Senate ver- 
sion of the foreign assistance programs. 
The Rules Committee believed that Mem- 
bers of the House did not wish to see their 
conferees so restricted due to the parlia- 
mentary situation in which we find our- 
selves. Even those Members—including 
myself—who do not support the foreign 
assistance programs can support this 
resolution—and I do support it. I feel 
that the House Members and the con- 
ferees are entitled to go to conference in 
an effort to resolve the differences in this 
program. It is purely procedural in na- 
ture so far as Iam concerned. It provides 
merely a means to get to conference with 
the other body and to insure that the 
House conferees will be able to negoti- 
ate, not merely accept or reject the bills 
passed by the other body. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge adoption of this 
resolution. I reserve the balance of my 
time, and I will say to the gentleman 
from Missouri that I do have several re- 
quests for time. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, the chairman of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee (Mr. MORGAN) . 

POINT OF ORDER 


Mr. THONE. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 

Mr. THONE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to withdraw my point of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of this resolution is to enable the 
House to avoid being outmaneuvered by 
the Senate on the pending foreign aid 
legislation. 

The House passed the foreign aid au- 
thorization bill last summer on August 3. 
The House has been ready and willing to 
go to conference ever since. 
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The other body did not like the House 
bill and defeated it. 

The other body could have enacted its 
own bill and included all the policy 
amendments, both germane and not ger- 
mane, it wanted to and then gone to 
conference. 

Instead, the other body, after defeat- 
ing H.R. 9910, passed two foreign aid 
bills—one dealing with military aid and 
the other with economic and humani- 
tarian assistance. Both these bills are 
now before the House. 

Except for changes in amounts, the 
two bills included the provisions con- 
tained in a Senate version of H.R. 9910, 
which was defeated. They included some 
20 provisions dealing with foreign policy. 
There are some provisions that have 
nothing to do with foreign aid. Several 
of the provisions are directly contrary 
to what I believe, and most Members of 
the House, in my opinion, disagree with 
them. All of them should be examined 
very critically in conference. 

The differences do not relate only to 
the war in Southeast Asia. The Senate 
economic bill provides for congressional 
support for shifting economic aid to in- 
ternational or multilateral agencies. I 
do not believe that the answer to our 
foreign aid money is to turn US. 
money over to international organiza- 
tions to spend. 

If we followed the normal procedure, 
the House would now have to start all 
over again and write a new foreign aid 
bill, starting with the Senate bills. 

This would not be fair to the House. 
The House has done its work. We passed 
the authorization on August 3. The House 
passed the continuing resolution, making 
funds available to keep the program in 
operation, last week. 

The House is not responsible for the 
delays and the road blocks. 

The bill we passed last summer is a 
comprehensive bill. It includes military 
aid, economic aid, and military sales. All 
of these matters will be in conference. 
The position of the House will have to be 
considered. 

It is my belief that the money amounts 
the House approved last summer are too 
high. Since then, the President has an- 
nounced that foreign aid should be cut 
10 percent. Since then, also, a number of 
the less developed countries showed at 
the United Nations that they did not 
place a very high value on U.S. assist- 
ance. I can assure the House that there 
will be a substantial reduction in the 
authorization. 

A basic difference between the House 
and Senate is that H.R. 9910 as reported 
by the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
approved by the House and the bills 
passed by the Senate is that the House 
bill was a stopgap bill to keep opera- 
tions going so the committee could make 
a detailed study of the reorganization 
and redirection of foreign aid. 

The Senate bills provide a number of 
changes in basic policies, some of which 
would not be germane under the rules of 
the House. 

There have been press reports that the 
other body takes the position that unless 
the House accepts the views of some of its 
distinguished Members, there will be no 
foreign aid bill. 
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I urge the House to send the language 
of H.R. 9810 to conference so that we 
can see if it is possible to bring back a 
bill that is acceptable to the House. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MORGAN, I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. If this bill is sent to 
conference and you reach agreement 
with the other body, it is subsequently re- 
turned to the House. If the bill passes the 
House, it is then sent to the Committee on 
Appropriations; is it not? And the sub- 
committee which handles the foreign op- 
erations appropriations can scrutinize 
the bill very carefully and if we find 
places where additional reductions can be 
made, that would be our responsibility; 
would it not? 

Mr. MORGAN. I want to say to the 
gentleman that I am for giving the Presi- 
dent a foreign aid bill this year, because 
I think it is vitally necessary both in 
Southeast Asia and in other problem 
areas of the world. Both military and 
economic programs are necessary. I can 
assure the gentleman that the House con- 
ferees will be in these working as rapidly 
as possible to try to bring back a confer- 
ence report that can put the gentleman 
and his subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations in business. 

Mr. PASSMAN. If the gentleman will 
yield further, may I repeat my question? 

After the authorization bill is enacted 
into law, it is then the responsibility of 
the Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
on Appropriations to scrutinize the bill, 
and we have the right to go through the 
bill with a fine-tooth comb, and if we find 
places where additional cuts can be made, 
such a procedure would be in order; 
would it not? 

Mr. MORGAN. That is correct. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I thank the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr, GROSS. If it is a fair question, I 
would like to ask my distinguished chair- 
man when he had this change of mind 
about H.R. 9910 being overpriced and 
overcosted? 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman from 
Iowa knows that we passed this bill on 
August 3 and on August 13 the President 
gave his economic message in which he 
recommended a 10-percent cut. 

I like to follow my President. This 10- 
percent cut in the foreign aid program 
would reduce the House bill by $344 mil- 
lion, I recommend that we go along with 
this recommendation of your President 
and my President. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further all those facts 
were available to the gentleman between 
August 3 and August 12, were they not? 

Mr, MORGAN. No, they were not. I 
knew nothing about the President’s eco- 
nomic message until I received a call the 
night before the message was delivered. 
The gentleman will recall that the House 
was in recess at that time. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 
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Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. I would say to the gentle- 

man from Iowa that it is rather difficult 
to follow your President, because he was 
dissatisfied with the bill which we passed 
when we passed it, and said so. He said 
it was not nearly enough. Then 10 days 
later, he wants a 10-percent cut. 
‘ Of course, I might be in favor of giv- 
ing him a 20-percent cut, because if we 
just give him a 10-percent cut, he might 
ask for another 10-percent cut. You 
know, he zigs and zags a little sometimes 
so one might get lost along the way. 

Mr, GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN, I yield further to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I would be glad to join 
your President and mine in a 100-per- 
cent cut in foreign aid. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. Gross). 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been intrigued by at least a couple of 
statements that have been made, and 
especially the statement by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, the distin- 
guished chairman of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, as to the ease with 
which the foreign giveaway program 
glided through the House on August 3. 
If the gentleman wants to make capital 
out of that, I assure him if I am around 
next year, the good Lord willing, I will 
try and stretch it out and make it more 
difficult for him. But the fact of the mat- 
ter is that when the bill passed the House 
it was not quite as simple and easy as the 
gentleman tries to make it appear. It 
passed the House by a vote of 200 to 192. 

And the very fact that that bill passed 
the House by only eight votes has a great 
deal to do with what is being perpetrated 
here today. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri says that this is an unusual rule, 
and in that statement I agree with him 
10,000 percent, if any percentage figure 
is applied. But he says that the end result 
is simple. I think that is the oversimpli- 
fication of the year. 

Now, just what does this rule do? In- 
stead of the Rules Committee telling the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, “If you want 
to apply artificial respiration to the bill 
H.R. 9110 which the House passed on 
August 3; if you want to apply artificial 
respiration and revive the bill H.R. 9910, 
that was killed by the Senate, you, the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, just 
take your bill, to committee, repass it and 
then give it a rule and we will have an- 
other run through the House and see 
whether we cannot pick up the nine votes 
necessary to defeat it.” 

Oh, no, they are not about to run that 
risk again in the House because they are 
not sure there would not be a good deal 
more than eight votes to defeat it under 
the circumstances that exist today. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORGAN. I recognize that the 
distinguished gentleman from Iowa is 
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a very active and able member of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. I must say 
that the gentleman works very hard as 
a member of the committee and offers 
many, many amendments during the 
mark-up. 

Mr. GROSS. I am sure the gentleman 
knows that the bill could haye been 
called up in the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee and voted out again without further 
hearings. That would have properly 
breathed new life in it and given the 
House another direct vote instead of 
this subterfuge. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, would the 
gentleman vote in the committee to re- 
vive it? 

Mr. GROSS. I would not. Of course, I 
have only one vote. I am in the minority 
of the minority on that committee as 
the gentleman well knows, but I would 
not vote for it. 

What you are doing here today is re- 
viving a dead horse over in the Senate, 
and killing, by striking the enacting 
clauses, two foreign aid bills that the 
Senate approved. It is rumored around 
here that there have been communica- 
tions flying back and forth between the 
Democrat leaders of the other body and 
the Democrat leaders of the House ac- 
companied by warnings that you may 
not get a foreign aid bill at all out of 
this kind of maneuvering. Certain mem- 
bers of the Senate are not going to be 
at all happy by this proposed action. I 
am not in the business of making them 
happy, but I think they are going to be 
made more unhappy than they were 
when they killed H.R. 9910. The position 
here should be that the other side of the 
Capitol should back down, and not that 
the House bail them out of a situation 
they created. 

That is the situation in a nutshell. I 
insist that the House has no business at 
all striking the enacting clauses of the 
two Senate bills. I oppose the resolu- 
tion and warn again that it may create 
more trouble than it will cure. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana, the distinguished majority leader 
(Mr. Boccs). 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House, the gentleman from 
Towa has made, in my judgment, a very 
fine statement, and confirms, in my 
judgment, the need for this rule. First 
he says the House should not back down. 
Well, that is exactly what we are doing— 
not backing down. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, the House is backing 
down. 

Mr. BOGGS. The House sent to the 
Senate a bill that had been duly con- 
sidered in the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, that had been debated on the floor, 
passed by the House, and then the other 
body killed it and substituted therefor 
two separate bills. 

Now, the gentieman from Iowa says 
we should go back to the committee and 
come back with another bill. Well, in 
truth and in fact we are really doing 
just that. We have used the Rules of the 
House of Representatives which, despite 
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all the criticism that one hears from 
time to time, are very flexible—and we 
have brought before the full House a 
rule which brings up for consideration 
again the House bill. This is not backing 
down. 

What we are saying to the other body, 
rather than backing down, is that the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
acted on this bill, the full House acted on 
this bill, and we think our conferees are 
entitled to the right to go to conference 
on that bill. 

That is all we are really doing here. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course the House is 
backing down. It proposes to strike the 
enacting clauses in two Senate bills in 
order to breathe new life into a bill the 
Senate killed. I say the positive action 
would have been for the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee to have revived H.R. 
9910 and brought it again to the floor of 
the House. 

Mr. BOGGS. I have stated, and I will 
repeat it to my distinguished friend, the 
gentleman from Iowa, that that is ex- 
actly what we are doing here. We are 
reviving that bill without going back 
thrugh the long process of holding new 
hearings, having it marked up, a new 
rule, and new debate on the floor, but 
the result is exactly the same, and I con- 
gratulate the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. Speaker, I get a bit annoyed on oc- 
casion as I am sure most of the Members 
do, with just negative criticism of this 
body. I know that we have flexible rules, 
and I am very happy that the Committee 
on Rules was able to report this resolu- 
tion. It may be unusual, but it is not 
unique, and it is completely in keeping 
with the Rules of the House and the com- 
mittee. In my judgment, it is sound and 
logical procedure because the alterna- 
tive is what the gentleman from Iowa 
recommends, namely, long delay with 
little prospect of success. 

As the distinguished gentleman from 
Louisiana (Mr. Passman), the chairman 
of the subcommittee that handles the 
actual money allocations for this pro- 
gram said—this is an authorization and 
not an appropriation. Each item con- 
tained in the conference report, as fi- 
nally adopted by the House, will be sub- 
ject to the careful scrutiny of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana and his subcom- 
mittee and the full committee headed by 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. MAHON). 

I would suggest then that this is 
sound procedure. I agree with some of 
the criticisms that have been made. It 
may very well be that our whole struc- 
ture of foreign aid should be looked at 
very carefully by the respective congres- 
sional committees, but certainly we do 
not have the time in this session of this 
Congress to do that. 

We would waste time if we had a new 
bill from the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs dealing with this subject this late 
in this session of the Congress. 

I hope that come next January the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania and other members of his commit- 
tee will conduct such a study. But the 
orderly thing to do now is to adopt this 
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resclution and to permit these gentle- 
man to go to conference and come back 
with a conference report on a bill that 
we can enact and continue the foreign 
aid program. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama (Mr. BucHANAN). 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to urge support for this legislation. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 404] 


Abbitt Daniel, Va. 


Goldwater 
Gray 

Griffiths 
Gubser 
Halpern 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harsha 

Heinz 
Henderson 
Hillis 


Runnels 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Chamberlain 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clay 
Conyers 
Corman Jarman 
Cotter Kuykendall 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 361 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


Stuckey 
Thompson, N.J. 
Veysey 
Wiison, 

Charles H. 
Wyatt 
Wydiler 


FOREIGN AID AUTHORIZATION, 1972 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Alabama (Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN). 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to urge support of this resolution. 

As the distinguished ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Rules 
has earlier pointed out, one does not have 
to be a proponent of the foreign assist- 
ance program to vote “aye” on this pro- 
cedural question. This is simply to per- 
mit the House committee to go to con- 
ference with a bill already approved by 
the House, and there to represent a posi- 
tion which, as the distinguished chair- 
man of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs has pointed out, has already won 
the approval of a majority of this body. 

If you wish to vote for the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the other body to unilaterally direct 
the foreign policy of these United States 
an appropriate vote might be “‘no.” If you 
wish, however, to uphold the prerogatives 
of the House of Representatives and to 
retain its voice in this important for- 
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eign policy consideration, the vote would 
appropriately be “aye,” 

Through the restrictions imposed by 
the other body in the bills passed over 
there, the President is hedged about with 
limitations and restrictions which in my 
judgment would be disapproved by many 
Members of this body. 

The blows in the limited funding in 
those bills would fall most heavily on 
those areas which should have the most 
support, even among those who are 
doubters of foreign assistance itself. It 
would fall upon the economic support- 
ing assistance to Vietnam, which is es- 
sential in the spending of these millions 
to underwrite the billions we have spent 
there in our efforts, and the thousands of 
irreplaceable lives that have been lost. 
It would fall heavily on our military 
assistance to such countries as Cambodia 
and the Republic of Korea, there the 
blow would fall the hardest. These are 
aspects which many of those who do not 
approve of the overall assistance program 
might well support. We are underwriting 
the President’s Asian doctrine in which 
we seek to supplant our involvement in 
such conflicts as Korea and Vietnam 
with economic and military assistance 
to such countries, and there is not ade- 
quate funding for this in the Senate 
bills. 

Mr. Speaker, we should uphold the 
prerogatives of the House, and preserve 
its voice in foreign policy. We should not 
look upon the Senate bills with favor that 
propose a turn to almost total emphasis 
on multilateral spending in which we are 
diluting the control of the Congress over 
whatever foreign assistance programs we 
do have. 

I urge you to support the committee by 
voting “aye” on this procedural question, 
whether or not you are a supporter of the 
foreign assistance program. If you favor 
it then I urge you to support the House 
position for a better and more fully 
funded bill. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr, Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding, I 
simply want to commend him for his 
statement. I too suport this rule. Regard- 
less of how we may feel about our for- 
eign assistance program, I trust that we 
all want this matter to go to conference. 

Admittedly this rule represents an un- 
usual way to make a conference possible 
but this results not from any action, or 
inaction, in this body but because of re- 
cent actions of the other body. 

May I add also, Mr. Speaker, that 
there is real need for a conference. Not 
only will there be major dollar differ- 
ences to reconcile, but also other matters 
of considerable consequence. The re- 
sponsibility of the conferees will be un- 
usually heavy, and coming as it does so 
late in the year there may be unusual 
difficulty in reaching a reconciliation of 
differing views. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 


present. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 

One hundred thirty-nine Members are 
present, not a quorum. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House, 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 405] 
Duiski 
Edmondson 
Edwards, La. 
Findley 
Fulton, Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Giaimo 
Goldwater 
Gray 

Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Halpern 
Hansen, Wash. 
Hawkins 
Heckler, Mass. 


Abbitt 
Adams 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Bell 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boland 


Miller, Ohio 
Mills, Ark. 
Morse 
Murphy, N.Y. 


Brooks 
Byrne, Pa. 
Camp 
Casey, Tex. 
Celler 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clausen, 


Teague, Calif. 
Terry 
Tiernan 
Veysey 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 


vitt 
Mathias, Calif. 
Michel 
Miller, Calif. 
The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 354 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 
By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


FOREIGN AID AUTHORIZATION, 
1972 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that the gentleman from California 
(Mr. SmiTH) has 16 minutes remaining 
and the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
Botiinc) has 10 minutes remaining. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr, Manon), chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, what I shall 
say has probably already been said better 
by others, but I do wish to make this 
statement: I do not regard a vote on the 
resolution which is pending as a test of 
whether a Member favors the House ver- 
sion of the aid bill or the Senate version 
or whether he favors any bill at all. I 
regard this as a mechanism to enable 
Congress to work its will on the foreign 
aid issue, whatever the level is and 
whether we have it at all. 

I personally do not favor all of the 
provisions of the House bill, or all of the 
provisions of the Senate bills. I personal- 
ly feel that when the Committee on Ap- 
propriations presents a foreign aid bill 
the proposed level of spending will be 
somes than the figures in either of these 
bills. 

The problem is that before we adjourn 
we must dispose of this issue in some 
manner. I want to commend the Com- 
mittee on Rules for proposing this meth- 
od of bringing this matter to a point 
where a decision can be made. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. HALL). 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I just cannot 
imagine anyone standing here in good 
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faith and saying that a vote for this 
resolution is simply a mechanism for 
proper procedure, and is not a vote in 
favor of the “foreign aid giveaway.” 

Mr. Speaker, I have heard this called a 
rule without precedent, unique, and very 
unusual. I have heard it called orderly 
process, It is not orderly, it is simply ex- 
peditious and the other euphemisms. 

Obviously, Mr. Speaker, this now 
proves that our Committee on Rules can 
do anything regardless of precedence, or 
the rules of the House, as long as the 
House will support it—and this becomes 
very important, because the final action 
on this rule or resolution is simply to 
vote it up or down. 

I hope the House will tarry long enough 
to face and carefully analyze the true 
situation in which we find ourselves. 

Our good friend and my colleague, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Dr. 
Morcan) came here and purged himself, 
In that process, by some legerdemain, he 
resurrected this action. The resurrected 
action is that we have a $3 billion bill 
made in order again for the conferees— 
not all of us—instead of a $2 billion 
foreign aid bill. 

These are the factors I think you must 
consider. 

For years you have each and every one 
known the legislative process and have 
known how bills come into acts, or be- 
come statutes. Now for the first time 
we are making in order a conference on 
a bill or bills that have not been passed 
by both bodies. 

Just a word, Mr. Speaker, about 
the conference technique. Do the duly 
elected Members who are Representa- 
tives in their own right, each from their 
own district, not realize that this is a 
device and a division of many heads, 
a resolving it into the minds of a few— 
in conference—and then the conference 
report according to the rules of the 
House itself, must be voted either up or 
down? I say, if the other body committed 
mayhem or even homicide on duly proc- 
essed H.R. 9910, then in the name of 
heaven let that body of the Congress 
bear the blame, and at least do its own 
resurrection. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule should be de- 
feated out of hand. I hope that after 
proper consideration, and in view of 
the resurrection, the purgation and the 
passing out, the infusions on the rein- 
spiration, that we will come to ourselves, 
we will awaken from full syncope, and 
vote down this rule. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. ANDERSON). 

Mr. ANDERSON of [Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of House 
Resolution 710. 

Mr. Speaker, it is true there is an 
article in the press that described it this 
morning—that this particular resolution 
does represent the almost unlimited 
power of the Committee on Rules to ef- 
fect legislative procedures of this House 
subject, of course, to ratification by a 
majority vote. 

I have listened with interest as vari- 
ous similes have been employed in the 
debate this afternoon to describe the ac- 
tion of the Committee on Rules. I think 
the gentleman from Iowa referred to it 
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as artificial respiration. Then again as 
reviving a dead horse that had already 
been killed in the other body. 

This afternoon I would like to take a 
somewhat more positive view of the mat- 
ter and suggest that this kind of resolu- 
tion may well herald a new and even 
more creative chapter in the distin- 
guished history of the Committee on 
Rules, and maybe instead of calling it 
artificial respiration, we should say in 
effect that we have created a foreign aid 
program by immaculate conception in 
view of the purity of the members of 
the Committee on Rules. 

I am not particularly disturbed by 
the charge that we are bailing out the 
other body. Perhaps in this instance the 
other body did not serve as the saucer 
to the teacup, as one of the Founding 
Fathers suggested that it might. 

Perhaps in a sense we are bailing them 
out of the folly that they perpetrated 
several weeks ago. I happened to be one 
of those who supported a continuation 
of the foreign aid program when it was 
on the floor of the House on August 2 
of this year. 

I think it would be nothing short of 
tragic if we were ever to vote against 
this resolution today on the basis of 
trying to kill that program. 

When the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, the distinguished chairman of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, ap- 
peared before us yesterday, he gave us 
once again a public unequivocal pledge 
that promptly upon the conclusion of 
this matter, upon the resolution of the 
differences between the two Houses on 
this authorizing legislation, he will hold 
hearings—and I am sure he will—on 
the recommendations for the reform 
and the restructuring that is badly 
needed in this program as proposed by 
the President’s task force on reform of 
the foreign aid program. 

Mr. Speaker, I am content to accept 
this assurance and I urge the Members 
tod2y to adopt this resolution. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
my colleague. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend the distinguished member of 
the Rules Committee for his sage ob- 
servations, I agree with him that the 
adoption of House Resolution 710 will 
mean the recognition by the House of 
almost unlimited power vested in the 
Rules Committee in setting procedural 
rules. It should also be observed that al- 
though the Rules Committee is normally 
known for its exercise of negative power, 
House Resolution 710 represents an un- 
precedented and unusual exercise of posi- 
tive power by the Rules Committee. Here 
is a classic example of the positive role 
which the Rules Committee can play to 
expedite the legislative process in the 
Congress. However, if we adopt the gen- 
tleman’s theory of immaculate concep- 
tion, where would that put the father of 
foreign aid, the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. PASSMAN) ? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. In view of 
the obvious discomfiture of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana the other day when 
the question of his paternity of the for- 
eign aid program was raised, I would 
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not want to continue the discussion as 
to that matter. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Slice it thick or thin, this 
resolution still makes in order a bill that 
192 Members of the House voted against. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. But a ma- 
jority of this House supported it. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Hays). 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I am going 
to vote for this resolution because I con- 
sider it merely a vote to go to conference. 
If the conferees come back, and I may 
be one of the conferees—I have been in 
the past—if they come back with more 
than what I think ought to be in the 
foreign aid bill, I can vote against the 
conference report and I reserve the right 
to do that. 

I think this is a good idea and I said so 
in committee when we met to decide 
what to do about it. The Committee on 
Rules can do anything it wants to un- 
der the sun, if the House votes to let 
them do it. This is to save us from going 
through the rigmarole of having more 
hearings and coming back with another 
bill. This is simply nothing more or less 
than going to conference. 

As to reviving a dead horse or what- 
ever, as the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
Gross) described it the other day, he 
said this bill is as dead as a dodo bird— 
and he should have said as dead as a 
phoenix, because it has risen from the 
ashes this afternoon. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr: HAYS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. What about the commit- 
tee action that was taken that endorses 
this action? I never heard of any com- 
mittee action and I am a member of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
California (Mr. MAILLIARD). 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve the House knows by now what we 
are up against here, so I am not going 
to take the 3 minutes. I merely wish to 
say that this is the only way we could 
figure out how to get into conference 
what the Senate did in the field of for- 
eign aid and what the House did in the 
field of foreign aid. That is our normal 
procedure in the legislative process. We 
go to conference with whatever the two 
bodies have decided. 

Under the peculiar circumstances fac- 
ing us, the proposal is the only device 
any of us could figure out as to how to 
accomplish that objective, the normal 
thing, of letting the two Houses in con- 
ference decide their differences. I hope 
there will be, regardless of how one may 
feel about the program, strong support 
to give us this opportunity, because a 
good vote here this afternoon will make 
it a lot easier for us to come out of what 
is inevitably going to be an extremely 
difficult conference. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. GERALD R. FORD). 
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Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
let me make three points very quickly: 

First. As has been said by many, this 
is a procedural issue. It does not involve 
substance. It involves a technique for 
getting to conference. 

Second. Members ought to vote “yea,” 
in my judgment, because it is one way in 
which we can reassert the position of the 
House and let the other body know that 
they made a mistake, in our judgment, in 
taking the action they did by specifically 
and obviously killing the House bill. 

Third. Let us all recognize that this is 
legislation in one form or another that 
has to be considered before we adjourn, 
and if we are interested in achieving that 
result, it seems to me the quickest and 
best way to accomplish that is to vote 
“vea” on the rule this afternoon. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. GALLAGHER). 

Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. Speaker, we 
have heard a great deal today about res- 
urrecting the foreign aid bill. If that is 
so, it merely points up what a great 
chairman Dr. MORGAN is. 

Not only is he a great chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, but he is also 
one of our great physicians. I suggest it 
is this combination of abilities that 
brings this resolution before us today. 

I might point out that it is the other 
body that killed the bill and then resur- 
rected a bill in its own image in two parts. 
What we are doing here today is simply 
reaffirming what the House in its wisdom 
and its liberality has already done. We 
are sending to conference a bill that has 
already been determined to be in the Na- 
tion’s interest by this Chamber. 

We also have heard a great deal of talk 
about Southeast Asia. We seem to have a 
vote on this question almost every week 
now. But if we are really interested in 
ending our involvement in Vietnam, then 
this resolution must not be killed. Be- 
cause it is this resolution that provides 
the tools needed to wind the war down 
and bring American troops home. 

Specifically, this resolution provides 
the necessary level of supporting assist- 
ance funds. These are the funds that are 
used to transfer the burden of defense 
from United States to local forces in the 
countries of Southeast Asia. 

The Governments of Vietnam, Laos, 
and Cambodia are assuming an ever- 
greater responsibility for their own de- 
fense. But maintaining large standing 
armies inevitably has an inflationary 
impact. 

That is where supporting assistance 
comes in, These funds are used to fi- 
nance imports which are sold commer- 
cially and this increases Government rev- 
enues. Without these imports and the re- 
sulting hike in revenues, inflation would 
soar. And the major new economic re- 
form program in Vietnam would be 
imperiled. 

Let me enlarge on this problem of in- 
flation. Without an adequate level of sup- 
porting assistance hoarding would soon 
become widespread. Goods would dis- 
appear from the marketplace and eco- 
nomic chaos would follow; as would polit- 
ical instability. 

Whatever the wisdom of past U.S. 
policy in Vietnam, an abrupt reduction 
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in supporting assistance is hardly what 
we need now. We all want to get out 
of Vietnam. And one way of insuring 
this happens is to provide the President 
with the foreign aid tools needed to do 
the job. 

One other point, we have heard a great 
deal today about the wisdom of the other 
body and how we should follow the Sen- 
ate’s lead. I would like to point out that 
the Foreign Affairs Committee spent 27 
full days on this bill. By contrast the 
other held only 3 days of hearings. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
it has been suggested that a vote to 
send these bills to conference is a vote 
against turning aid over to multilateral 
organizations. I wonder if the gentleman 
will explain this, because if it is true, I 
am going to vote for this. 

Mr, GALLAGHER. The gentleman is 
asking about channeling aid to multi- 
lateral organizations? 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. The other body in- 
corporated an approach that distinctly 
favors multilateral over bilateral aid. 
Needless to say this approach lessens the 
ability of this Chamber to control how 
our foreign aid dollars are spent. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORGAN. I would like to answer 
the gentleman from Maryland, because 
I know of his interest in this. In one of 
the bills a provision was put in by the 
Senate to terminate bilateral aid, ending 
by June 30, 1972. Another is a new dec- 
laration of and support of cessation of 
multilateral aid. All through this bill is 
the theory the gentleman opposes. 

Mr, LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I am opposed to giving up the powers of 
this body and giving them to a mulftilat- 
eral organization. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
thoroughly agree with the gentleman on 
this point. Let us consider in general 
what the other body has been up to. 
First the Senate—with one-third of its 
Members absent—voted down the for- 
eign aid authorization bill. Then it re- 
fused to go along with the House in ac- 
cepting a continuing resolution. Finally, 
when it got around to legislating on for- 
eign assistance once again, it split the 
bill in two and approved almost a bil- 
lion dollars less than the House version. 

Why, we may ask ourselves, has the 
Senate gone through this unprecedented 
and tortuous sequence of maneuvers? Is 
the foreign aid program so different this 
year? Is the world situation so very dif- 
ferent? Is there indeed any solid basis 
for a radically different treatment of the 
aid program by the House in the wake 
of the other body’s perambulations over 
the past several weeks? 

I think that, on reflection, we would 
agree that the answer to all these ques- 
tions is “No.” 

The other body, after all, did not scut- 
tle foreign aid for reasons of substance, 
but rather because of a grab-bag of ex- 
traneous concerns. All of a sudden the 
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foreign aid bill became a political foot- 
ball because of Senate unhappiness with 
the war, the United Nations, the admin- 
istration, the Greek Government, you 
name it. 

This is not legislating on the merits 
of an issue but rather reacting on the 
basis of whim and, at times, personal 
pique. 

Yielding to the other body on the for- 
eign aid bill is not going to reverse the 
United Nations’ vote on China. I per- 
sonally was as unhappy as anyone in 
this Chamber at that outcome. But, put 
plainly, what is done is done and it 
makes no sense now to take out any 
animus at the United Nations by throw- 
ing punches at foreign aid. 

Similarly, winding down the war and 
getting American troops home is the top 
priority item on our national agenda. 
But any limitations on the conduct of 
our foreign policy in Southeast Asia 
should be approached directly—not as a 
sideshow to the foreign aid debate. 

The fact is that economic assistance 
has worked well on the whole. Economic 
growth rates in the developing world 
are up and rising, and our humanitarian 
relief programs have shown that this 
country does care. 

Granted that AID has encountered 
operating problems. These must not be 
ignored. But. they are best treated in 
the context of a basic reconsideration 
of the enabling legislation next session. 

Similarly, the military aid program is 
responsibly geared toward enabling oth- 
er nations to defend themselves and 
thereby keep this country out of Viet- 
nam-type situations. I take the adminis- 
tration at its word when it talks of us- 
ing military aid as an important means 
of insuring a generation of peace. 

What it all comes down to, then, is 
this. The House acted responsibly in ap- 
proving H.R. 9910 on August 3. Nothing 
whatsoever has happened since to war- 
rant a change in signals at this late date. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
the gentleman from New Jersey, and I 
compliment him on his remarks. A great 
deal has been said about the mother and 
father of this bill. I think the Senate has 
produced a couple of illegitimate chil- 
dren here, and the only way we can 
legitimize them is by adoption of the 
House bill and send it to conference. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. When we say the 
Congress should have a larger voice in 
foreign policy we mean just that. But a 
larger voice in foreign policy does not 
mean just being eccentric and irrespon- 
sible and following the other body. A 
larger voice means being able to correct 
things that are wrong but also support- 
ing things that are right. 

I urge the House to adopt this rule for 
it is the right thing to do. 

This rule will enable our conferees to 
work their will. I am sure that they will 
bring back to this House a bill that the 
majority can support. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I urge 
strong support for sending the foreign 
aid matter to conference. That can be 
done by voting for this resolution. 
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Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 269, nays 115, not voting 46, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 406] 


A 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, 
N. Dak. 

Annunzio 

Arends 

Ashley 

Aspin 

Aspinall 

Badillo 

Barrett 

Begich 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
G 


Minshal 
Mitchell 


Mollohan 
Monagan 
Moorhead 


g: 
Holifield 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Jacobs 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 


Cleveland 
Collins, I. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Coughlin 
Culver 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis, Wis. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Dennis 
Dent 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Donchue 
Dow 
Downing 
Drinan 

du Pont 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Ala. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 


Kuykendall 
Kyl 
Kyros 
Latta 
Lent 
Lloyd 
Long, Md. 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 
Mich. 
McEwen 


Sarbanes 
Scheuer 
Schneebell 
Schwengel 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
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Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 


Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Tiernan 

Udall 


Uliman 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 


Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Taylor 
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Hall 
Hammer- 
schmidt 


Harsha 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Hull 


Hungate 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jones, N.C. 


Abernethy 
Abourezk 
Andrews, Ala. 


Montgomery 
Moss 

Myers 
Nichols 


Obey 
O’Konski 
Pettis 


Poage 
Powell 
Price, Tex. 


q 
Goldwater 
Griffiths 
Halpern 
Hansen, Wash. 
Henderson 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Celler with Mr, Halpern. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Don H. Clausen. 

Mr. Runnels with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Roberts with Mr. Goldwater. 

Mr. Dowdy with Mr. Hollis. 

Mr. Abbitt with Mrs. Hansen of Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. Brooks with Mr. Findley. 

Mr. Sikes with Mr. McClure. 

Mr. Henderson with Mr. Blackburn. 

Mr, Lennon with Mr. Pepper. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania with Mr. Mc- 
Kevitt. 

Mr. Cotter with Mr. Miller of California. 

Mr. Casey of Texas with Mr. Symington. 

Mr. Dulski with Mr. Mathias of California. 

Mr. Edmondson with Mr. Camp. 

Mr. Pickle with Mr. Alexander. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Derwinski. 

Mr. Boland with Mr. Anderson of Ten- 
nessee. 

Mrs. Griffiths with Mr. Corman. 

Mr. Link with Mr. Fuqua. 
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Mr. Stuckey with Mr. Fulton of Tennessee. 
Mr. Adams with Mr. Roy. 


Mr. RUTH changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as conferees on the part of the House 
on the bills S. 2819 and S. 2820 the fol- 
lowing Members: Messrs. MORGAN, ZA- 
BLOCKI, HAYS, FASCELL, MAILLIARD, FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN, and BROOMFIELD. 


PROVIDING FOR THE CONSIDER- 
ATION OF H.R. 11060, FEDERAL 
ELECTION REFORM 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction of 
the Committee on Rules, and at the 
request of the distinguished gentleman 
from Mississippi (Mr. COLMER) I call up 
House Resolution 694 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

H. Res. 694 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
11060) to limit campaign expenditures by or 
on behalf of candidates for Federal elective 
Office; to provide for more stringent report- 
ing requirements; and for other purposes, 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and to the amendments made in 
order by this resolution, and which shall 
continue not to exceed two hours, one hour 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on House Administration, and 
one hour to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule, It 
shall be in order immediately after the en- 
acting clause is read to consider without 
the intervention of any point of order the 
text of the bill H.R. 11231 as an amendment 
in the form. of a new Title I to the bill H.R. 
11060. Following disposition of this amend- 
ment, it shall then be in order to consider 
without the intervention of any point of 
order the text of the bill H.R. 11280 as an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
for the bill H.R. 11060. At the conclusion of 
the consideration of H.R. 11060 for amend- 
ment the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted, and if an amend- 
ment in the form of a new Title I or an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute is 
reported from the Committee of the Whole, 
it shall be in order in the House for any 
Member to demand a separate vote on any 
amendment adopted in the Committee of 
the Whole to that amendment. The previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit with or without in- 
structions. After the passage of H.R. 11060, 
it shall be in order in the House to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill S. 382 and 
to move to strike out all after the enacting 
clause of the said Senate bill and insert in 
lieu thereof the provisions contained in H.R. 
11060 as passed by the House. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 


California (Mr. Sisk) is recognized for 
1 hour. 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 min- 
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utes to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. SmirH) pending which I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 694 
provides an open rule with 2 hours of 
general debate for consideration of H.R. 
11060, the Federal election reform bill. 
The 2 hours of debate will be equally 
divided between the Committee on House 
Administration and the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. It 
shall be in order to consider, without the 
intervention of a point of order, H.R. 
11231 relating to political broadcasting 
as an amendment in the form of a new 
title I to the bill H:R. 11060. It shall also 
be in ordér to consider, without the in- 
tervention of a point of order, H.R. 11280, 
& Federal Election Campaign Act, as an 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute for H.R. 11060. After passage of 
H.R. 11060 it shall be in order to take 
S. 382 from the Speaker’s table, move to 
strike all after the enacting clause and 
amend it with the House-passed lan- 
guage. 

H.R. 11060 places a limit on campaign 
contributions and expenditures in Fed- 
eral elections and restricts a candidate 
from making expenditures from his per- 
sonal funds. 

It provides requirements for detailed 
disclosures and provides for effective pro- 
hibitions against violations. 

H.R. 11231 is a political broadcasting 
bill to limit expenditures for use of com- 
munications media in Federal campaigns 
and is similar to H.R. 8628 as reported 
by the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 11280 covers the communications 
media, places a limit on campaign con- 
tributions and expenditures, provides 
for disclosure and is similar to the bill 
passed by the Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, again we are faced with a 
somewhat unusual rule in that the Com- 
mittee on Rules was faced with two bills 
coming from two committees dealing to 
some extent with the same subject, but 
at the same time dealing with their own 
particular areas of jurisdiction, and so 
the Committee on Rules felt that the 
procedure which is outlined in the resolu- 
tion was the fairest and best way to get 
the matter before the House in order that 
the House might work its will on such 
legislation. 

Further, because of interest on the part 
of a number of Members—and I might 
say here, parenthetically, as I have indi- 
cated—that of course H.R. 11060, which is 
really the basic instrument on which a 
rule is being granted, is a bill out of the 
Committee on House Administration 
authored by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Hays) and other members of that 
committee. 

The bill out of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, authored 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. MACDONALD) H.R. 11231, of course, 
is being made in order to be offered as a 
part of the overall H.R. 11060, as a title I. 

Then, finally, the Rules Committee has 
made in order the consideration of H.R. 
11280, which is a bill introduced by 
the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
FRENZEL) and cosponsored by the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. Brown) and, as I 
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understand it, either identical with, or 
nearly so, the Senate-passed bill. 

Actually, what this rule would do, if 
adopted, would be to make it possible for 
the House to consider all three ap- 
proaches, or a combination of any two or 
three approaches, in connection with this 
legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that the House 
may proceed to discuss the merits and 
demerits, if there be those, about the 
various pieces of legislation to be pend- 
ing, I urge adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, once again I am in the 
position of having a rule explained very 
ably by the gentleman on the majority 
side, Mr. Stsk of California. 

Once again we are faced with another 
unusual rule. I believe I remarked the 
other day to the gentleman from Iowa 
that we were going to have some beauties 
before this session was over. We have 
one of those now. I do feel I should have 
my remarks in the Recorp, because we 
will be facing back to situations like 
this perhaps at some time in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 694, in 
effect, makes in order consideration of 
three separate bills. They all deal with 
various phases of campaign spending, 
disclosure of receipts, and expendi- 
tures by candidates. 

Let me explain my understanding of 
the parliamentary procedure: under 
which the House will consider these three 
bills, 

The rule makes in order consideration 
of H.R. 11060. That bill, popularly known 
as the Hays bill, was reported by the 
Committee on House Administration. 
Under the rule, 1 hour of general debate 
will be equally divided between the 
chairman and ranking minority member 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion. The rule provides for a second hour 
of general debate which’ will be con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. At 
the close of general debate, and as soon 
as the enacting clause of the Hays bill 
has been read, it will be in order, with- 
out an intervention of a point of order, 
to offer as an amendment in the nature 
of a new title I of the Hays bill, the text 
of the bill, H.R. 11231, popularly known 
as the Macdonald bill, the bill from 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. That bill is identical 
with H.R. 8628 as reported by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H.R. 11231 is used in the rule 
because it is a clean bill and thus the 
amending process will be easier to carry 
out. H.R. 8628, as reported, was a com- 
mittee substitute for the introduced bill. 

After the Macdonald bill is offered, it, 
of course, will be open to perfecting 
amendments as any amendment is under 
the normal amending process. 

After the Macdonald bill is perfected 
and is voted on by the House, it will then 
be in order to consider, without the in- 
tervention of a point of order, a sub- 
stitute for whatever is before the House 
at that point, either the Hays bill or 
the Hays bill as amended by the Mac- 
donald bill. This substitute, H.R. 11280, 
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is identical with the Senate-passed bill, 
S. 382, which bill is currently on the 
Speaker’s table. 

When the substitute is offered it too 
will be open to amendment under nor- 
mal procedures. After all perfecting 
amendments to the substitute have been 
disposed of, the vote will occur up or 
down on the substitute. If the substi- 
tute is agreed to, then the Committee 
will rise and report the substitute to the 
House. If the substitute is voted down, 
we will begin the normal amendment 
process on H.R. 11060, the Hays bill. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, the rule pro- 
vides that after passage of H.R. 11060, in 
whatever form that may be, it will be in 
order to take from the Speaker’s table 
the Senate bill, strike all after the enact- 
ing clause and insert in lieu thereof the 
text of the bill, H.R. 11060, passed by 
the House. This is normal language to 
enable the bill to go to conference. 

Now, as to H.R. 11060, it is my under- 
standing that the purpose of the bill is 
to place a limitation on all campaign 
contributions and expenditures, to re- 
quire disclosure by candidates of both 
contributions and expenditures on their 
behalf, with appropriate prohibitions 
against any violations. 

The aggregate amount of total con- 
tributions as well as the aggregate 


amount of total expenditures are both 
restricted. In each case, the permissible 
amount is the larger of $50,000 or 6 cents 
multiplied by the population of the elec- 
tion area. The population total of the 
United States would apply for presiden- 


tial elections, the entire State for a sen- 
atorial election and the congressional 
district for a Representative to the 
House election. 

Further, a candidate is limited from 
making expenditures from his own funds 
including personal funds of his immedi- 
ate family under his control. The ceil- 
ing is $35,000 if he is running for Presi- 
dent or Vice President, $20,000 if he is 
running for Senator, and $15,000 if he is 
running for the House. The same limits 
apply where an individual desires to 
make contributions to the candidacy of 
others from his own funds or those under 
his control. 

Reporting requirements are contained 
in the bill. Each candidate for Federal 
office and each committee, person, cor- 
poration, union, or other group support- 
ing his candidacy must make reports of 
expenditures and contributions. The 
first report must be made between 10 
and 15 days prior to the election; the 
second and final report must be made not 
later than 45 days after the election. 

Any person, group, or organization 
which violates these requirements and is 
not a candidate is liable to a fine of 
$10,000 or imprisonment for up to 1 year 
or both. A willful violation is punishable 
by a fine of up to $10,000 or imprisonment 
for up to 2 years. 

Candidates who violate the law may 
also be penalized. A candidate for Presi- 
dent or Vice President who violates the 
act can be fined up to $25,000. A candi- 
date for Congress can be disqualified 
from taking office and no certificate of 
election may be filed until a winning can- 
didate has reported his contributions re- 
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ceived and expenditures made as re- 
quired. A candidate who violates the act 
can be disqualified from seeking office for 
a period of years, 7 if he was running for 
the Senate, 5 years if seeking a House 
seat. Any person seeking a Federal of- 
fice, except President or Vice President, 
who violates the act while seeking the 
nomination of his party must forfeit the 
nomination. 

All reporting under the bill is to be 
made to Federal officials. All reporting 
concerning a presidential or vice presi- 
dential primary or general election cam- 
paign must be made to the Comptroller 
General. The Clerk of the House and the 
Secretary of the Senate respectively will 
oversee and receive reports required with 
respect to elections to the Congress. 

Now, as to the second bill, the Mac- 
donald bill,-it is my understanding that 
the purpose of the bill is to repeal the 
“equal time” proyisions of the Commu- 
nications Act as they apply to the pres- 
idential election, to limit the total cam- 
paign spending on all media, printed and 
broadcast, to 10 cents per voter, to insure 
that all candidates for Federal office who 
purchase time or space from the various 
media will not be required to pay pre- 
mium rates, and to prohibit any candi- 
date for Federal office to spend more than 
5 cents per voter on radio, television, or 
cable television advertising. 

Section 315(a) of the Communica- 
tions Act now requires that all broad- 
casters, if they provide time for any 
candidate for public office, provide equal 
time for all other candidates for the same 
office. The bill would permanently repeal 
this provision with respect to the presi- 
dential election. All other elections would 
still be covered and stations would be 
required to provide equal time in all elec- 
tion contests except that of President 
and Vice President. 

The bill further provides that all 
broadcasters who sell time to qualified 
candidates running for any elective office 
must sell that time at a rate not to ex- 
ceed the lowest unit charge of the station 
for the same amount of time in the same 
time period as would be charged to com- 
mercial advertisers. No national stand- 
ard is set; the lowest rates in the candi- 
date’s own area would prevail. 

With respect to newspapers and maga- 
zines, the bill requires that if such pub- 
plications sell space to any qualified can- 
didate the charge for the space may not 
exceed the normal charges for compa- 
rable use of the space by other adver- 
tisers. Further, if a magazine or news- 
paper sells space to one candidate they 
must sell it to all candidates for the 
same office who asks to purchase it. 

Finally, the bill places a limitation on 
total media spending by candidates for 
all Federal offices equal to 10 cents for 
each person of voting age in the area in 
which the candidate runs. However, of 
this 10 cents per voter, no more than 5 
cents may be spent on radio, television, 
and cable television advertising. There is 
no limitation within the overall ceiling 
for print media spending. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 
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Mr. HAYS. There is a good bit of con- 
fusion in the House, and I have listened 
to the gentleman very carefully. How- 
ever, the bill he just got through de- 
scribing is the Macdonald of Massachu- 
setts bill; is that correct? 

Mr. SMITH of California. Yes; that is 
the bill from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, the so- 
called Macdonald bill. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. On the original bill that 
you have brought to the attention of the 
committee and the House with reference 
to the 6 cents the gentleman said per 
population, does the gentleman mean the 
population or the voters of that partic- 
ular district? 

Mr. SMITH of California. That is based 
upon population. One of the bills is based 
upon population and one of them is based 
upon the number of voters. The first bill, 
the Hays bill, in my opinion is 6 cents 
multiplied by the population of the elec- 
tion area. The bill out of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
the so-called Macdonald bill, provides 
that not to exceed 10 cents of the eligible 
voters. 

Mr. HALEY. Would that expenditure 
be based upon the 1970 census? 

Mr. SMITH of California. It is based 
upon the voting age population; not 
those registered, but the voting age popu- 
lation. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield further, the gentleman 
is exactly right. It would be based on the 
1970 census. The reason that we chose 
6 cents in the original bill times the pop- 
ulation is because this is a census figure 
which cannot be disputed, while the vot- 
ing population is an estimated figure. I 
do not know that this would happen, but 
it seemed that there could be a possibility 
that scmeone could bring a lawsuit based 
upon the fact that it was not an accurate 
figure. But may I say to you that, 6 cents 
times the population or 10 cents times 
the voting age population comes out 
roughly at the same amount of money. 
We simply chose the 6 cents because it 
is something you can tie down exactly 
and definitely and there can be no argu- 
ment about it. 

Mr. SMITH of California. May I finish 
my statement? I have requests for time 
to the extent of 15 minutes, but, perhaps, 
the gentleman from California would 
yield to me additional time. 

One of the statements that causes me 
concern about this bill is the 1970 census. 
You may recall that we had to restrict 
in 1967 under the one-man, one-vote rule 
and we had to go back to the 1960 census 
in order to do that. Earlier in California 
the congressional district population was 
figured at approximately 450,000 but 
when they redistricted in 1967 that same 
district was composed of a population be- 
tween 700,060 to over 850,000. There is 
one district which has a population of 
900,000. If you have to use this 1970 
census for the elections in 1978, it may 
present some problem. 

I am for full disclosure and complete 
reporting. My treasurer has always re- 
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ported every nickel and dime, the sources 
from which it came and how it was ex- 
pended, and a certified copy is filed in 
the office of the secretary of state at 
Sacramento and with the registrar's of- 
fice in Los Angeles County. 

We do not get our certification of elec- 
tion from the secretary of state until this 
is done. So from that standpoint I am in 
agreement with the purpose of full dis- 
closure. But none of these three bills, in 
my opinion, actually accomplish this. I 
do not think any of them cover the full 
disclosure in the manner that some peo- 
ple seem to indicate to some of the Mem- 
bers that they want. 

We are going to be writing legislation 
on a very important subject on the floor 
of the House with not too much time left 
before we adjourn. I personally think 
we may have been forced into this to 
some extent, and this has led us into 
bringing this to the floor of the House, 
and also because of a certain lawsuit that 
was brought against the Democrat and 
Republican National Committees in 
which, as I understand, they both ad- 
mitted certain differences and possibly 
as a result of what they did there may 
be a summary judgment. 

But in any event, that has led us to 
believe that there is an emergency, and 
we should consider this. But I do not 
think we should be writing legislation 
by taking three bills and possibly a Sen- 
ate bill, and with two different commit- 
tees of the House and writing new legis- 
lation on the fioor of the House before 
we adjourn. 

When they say that the people want 
this legislation, and we hear comments 
in the press, and we receive letters— 
I have received letters asking me to sup- 
port legislative reform, but the letters 
that I have received are of the opinion 
that this legislative reform is going to 
control organizations like COPE, or 
other similar organizations, or labor. 
But in my opinion none of these three 
bills in any way will control or affect 
COPE, or any organization like it. So 
I think we may be kidding our constitu- 
ents and ourselves when we say we are 
going to be getting legislative reform and 
reporting reform. 

There is some language in one of the 
bills on unions, that is true, but in my 
opinion I do not think it is explicit 
enough. 

I think that population and all eligible 
yoters may also cause difficulty. If it 
goes on eligible voters in Los Angeles 
County, it would be absolutely impossible 
for any Congressman in Los Angeles to 
comply with it. In Los Angeles County 
the registrar of voters closes the rolls 
54 days before the election. Then there 
are all the moves and changes of address 
and registration, and then next year 
there will be the 18-year-old voters, and 
there could well be thousands or hun- 
dred of thousands of changes to be made, 
and they will all go down into the tabu- 
lations, and they will all file them with 
the congressional districts, the assembly 
districts, and it will be probably not until 
8 or 10 days before the election date 
that we will have the precinct lists, and 
actually know who the voters are in the 
particular districts of Los Angeles 
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County. It will be extremely difficult to 
get a letter out to them. 

Mr. HAYS. If the gentleman will yield, 
under the Hays measure this will pose 
no problem. 

Mr. SMITH of California. That is right. 

Mr. HAYS. Because the top limit is 
$50,000, which is far above the 6 cents 
times the population which would 
presumably be about $30,000. That is the 
reason we put the ceiling in there, so that 
in a congressional district where the 
voters shift there would not be that con- 
fusion in this calculation. 

Mr. SMITH of California. By the same 
token, if you have something for stamps, 
postage, printing, and precinct work, and 
you figure out what you are going to 
spend, and if you end up with more pop- 
ulation, that would make it more expen- 
sive, you are in a difficult position. At 
least, that is a possibility. 

Then on the question of the repeal of 
section 315, the requirement on the cost 
of advertising, and equal space, I think 
there is a very great possibility that parts 
might be unconstitutional. 

Then we are going to be faced with 
joint billboards where they put the Gov- 
ernor and the Congressman, and the as- 
semblyman, how do you figure out what 
that cost is to you? 

Then you have the local committee 
organizations, both Democrat and Re- 
publican, where they put out cards in the 
congressional districts for the various 
candidates, the President, Vice President, 
the Senate, and they hang them on doors. 
How do you figure out that cost to your 
limit? What is your share when you 
don’t contribute to this? 

Mr. HAYS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I do not have 
time to yield. 

Mr. HAYS. Because I know I can an- 
swer that question in maybe 30 seconds. 

Mr. SMITH of California. If the gen- 
tleman will wait until I am finished, I will 
yield if I have time. 

I do not think we can legislate hon- 
estly—TI do not think it can be done. Every 
candidate is the keeper of his own in- 
tegrity. I repeat that I am in favor of 
complete reporting but the person must 
report honestly. We can pass all the laws 
we want, but some will find a way to 
evade the legislation unless it is more 
clearly spelled out than any of these bills 
do. 

So far as I am concerned, I am in sup- 
port of appropriate legislation. I sincerely 
feel that we would be better off if we 
could have the House Committee on Ad- 
ministration and the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce have a 
little time next year to get together when 
we are not so rushed as we are now and 
then bring a good piece of legislation to 
us for consideration. 

I do not think any bill when we finish 
writing it here on the floor of the House 
will accomplish what I would like to see 
accomplished. 

Mr. Speaker, how much time have I 
used? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from California has consumed 
19 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Then I can- 
not yield any further. 
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Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man from California desires, I will try 
to help him and yield him some time. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Hays). 

Mr. HAYS. The gentleman raised a 
very real problem with reference to the 
slate, card, or joint billboard advertis- 
ing. The committee will have an amend- 
ment prepared that someone will offer 
to exempt those two categories. I happen 
to think they are not very useful ones 
and I believe, as you do, that it would 
require a magician to figure this out. 

I will say to you that I do not think 
any of these bills are perfect. We labored 
long and hard in the committee and 
anticipated every contingency that we 
could think of, but that was not one 
that came up. So there will be an amend- 
ment to take care of that particular 
feature where there are several candi- 
dates on the billboard and several candi- 
dates on a slate card. That just will not 
be considered a part of the $50,000 limi- 
tation. 

Mr, SMITH of California. I appreciate 
that. 

Every congressional district is differ- 
ent. We cannot use television in Los 
Angeles. I think there are 12 or 13 sta- 
tions in that area and the cost is pro- 
hibitive and we would have to have a 
spot on every station at the same time 
to be effective. The cost would be im- 
possible to handle. 

Mr. HAYS. Let me say to you that he 
is exactly right about every district be- 
ing different. 

When we marked up the bill, we had 
25 members and there were 25 different 
problems, That leads me to believe that 
there are 435 different problems in try- 
ing to write a bill which will cover every- 
body. So the bill has to be flexible, but 
I think it ought to have some overall out- 
side limits. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I have 13 
minutes assigned to Members. May I in- 
quire of the gentleman from California 
how much additional time he is going 
to give me? 

Mr. SISK. I have some time that has 
been requested. I would suggest that I 
might now yield to another member of 
the committee, the gentleman from In- 
diana (Mr. Mappen) and then I think I 
will have ample time to yield you addi- 
tional time. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I reserve the balance of my time, and I 
will yield later if I can. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from California has consumed 21 
minutes. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. 
MADDEN). 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the pend- 
ing rule calls for debate and passage of 
legislation which has been too long de- 
layed by this Congress. The enactment of 
this legislation, plus strict enforcement, 
will restore the election of public offi- 
cials to the control of the rank and file 
of American voters. In receut years the 
fabulous campaign funds used to influ- 
ence the voting public has been bordering 
on a national scandal. 

The chairmen and members of the 
House Administration Committee and 
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the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee are to be congratulated for 
the long hearings and deliberations they 
have held on this legislation and success- 
fully bringing it to the floor of the House 
for passage. In the next presidential and 
congressional elections over 3 million 
young Americans between 18 and 21 will 
be voting for their first time. These 
young voters are looking to this Congress 
to pass a strict and enforceable limita- 
tion on campaign funds so that the 
minds of the American voters are not 
high-pressured and warped with multi- 
million-dollar financed political propa- 
ganda in the next general election. Last 
summer when I addressed a meeting of 
college students in Indiana the problem 
of candidates and political parties accu- 
mulating millions of dollars to influence 
and indirectly purchase public office was 
the main interest of the youthful ques- 
tioners who are anxious to participate 
in their government. 

Young American voters under 35 fully 
realize that a very small percentage of 
their group will be able to accumulate 
fabulous campaign funds in order to 
succeed in holding public office. Young 
America wants the Congress to effective- 
ly act on legislation to return our elective 
system to the common people. In recent 
elections it was obvious to the American 
public that only well financed candidates 
seem to be successful in possessing large 
funds to buy TV, radio, newspaper ad- 
vertising, billboards, political workers, 
and so forth. 

What this Congress does on the pend- 
ing legislation to protect the integrity of 
the American election system will be one 
of the major issues in the 1972 cam- 
paign. 

The 1968 elections revealed a 100 per- 
cent increase in campaign expenditures 
over the 1952 national election. In the 
4 years between 1964 and 1968 political 
spending for radio and TV broadcast 
time increased by 70 percent. 

Another feature of the pending legis- 
lation is that all major contributors to 
political parties or candidates must re- 
port both before and after the election 
the amount of their contribution and to 
the party or candidates to whom they 
contributed. The present Federal laws 
pertaining to campaign contributions 
have been nothing more than a politi- 
cal sieve without effective enforcement 
provisions. Tax loopholes, large corpora- 
tions, and special-privileged groups can 
contribute, without curtailment or re- 
striction, any amount of money direct- 
ly or indirectly to their party or choice 
of candidates without restriction or 
penalty. 

The average American voter has for 
some time been protesting the high cost 
of Federal, State and local taxes and 
are now realizing the fact that the salary 
and wage earners of America with an 
income of $20,000 a year or less are pay- 
ing approximately two-thirds of the Fed- 
eral taxes. I have mentioned in the Rules 
Committee and on the floor of the House 
on numerous occasions in recent years 
the astounding tax loopholes enjoyed by 
industrial and retail conglomerates, big 
oil, large foundations, estates, and so 
forth, that are practically tax exempt 
compared to their fabulous profits. The 
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American taxpayer is rapidly realizing 
that large campaign contributions in 
presidential, senatorial, congressional 
and State elections are derived from 
these special privileged groups. The large 
political donors are not much interested 
in the personality, honesty, or ability of 
the candidate, but are much concerned 
with the special concessions, exemptions, 
depletions, credits, Federal contracts, and 
indirect benefits which large campaign 
contributors will receive for their cor- 
porations or personal benefits. 

One only has to read the daily press 
to know that almost immediately after 
the last elections the political fundrais- 
ing dinners started, the most notorious 
of which were the $1,000 a plate dinner 
in New York and another in Texas fol- 
lowed by numerous $500 a plate dinners 
which continued in increasing numbers 
up to the present time. The American 
public was astounded only last week to 
read in the press that almost a dozen 
$500 a plate dinners were held in 1 night 
which resulted in about $5 million for 
the Republican National Committee. 

I firmly believe that the shock which 
the American public received from that 
brazen political fundraising effort to use 
multimillions in the fall of 1972 will 
arouse the American electorate to the 
realization that Federal public office in 
this great land of ours is up for sale to 
the highest purchaser. The people were 
astounded to read in the New York Times 
that in a recent State election the Gov- 
ernor of New York admitted that $10 mil- 
lion was spent in his election to secure 
another 4 years as Governor of the great 
State of New York. It is common knowl- 
edge that many U.S. senatorial cam- 
paigns over the Nation have cost as high 
as $2 or $3 million for some of the can- 
didates. In many of our States the Gov- 
ernor elections have developed into a 
contest as to which candidates or parties 
can raise the most money to infiuence 
the voting public with the same enthu- 
siasm and competition as displayed at a 
public auction. 

Chairman Hays and his committee, 
along with Chairman Sraccers and Sub- 
chairman Macponatp of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee de- 
voted days, weeks, and months on legis- 
lation which the House is considering 
today in an effort to purify and estab- 
lish free elections unhampered by multi- 
million-dollar campaign funds to stam- 
pede the American voter. The voting pub- 
lic throughout the country is looking for- 
ward to an effective election reform bill 
in this session of the Congress. Presi- 
dent Nixon veto of the election reform 
bill passed in the last Congress was used 
in Indiana last November as an effec- 
tive issue. The President carried Indiana 
in 1968 by over 280,000 votes when he 
was elected President. Two years later 
his election reform veto was one of the 
controversial issues and greatly aided in 
electing a complete Democratic State 
ticket in 1970. 

According to the Los Angeles Times of 
November 8, 1970, in an editorial en- 
titled “Campaign Spending Limits,” 
stated: 

Political campaign 
so outrageously high, 
pendent upon selfish 


spending has become 
and politicians so de- 
interests for the req- 
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uisite campaign funds, that the entire proc- 
ess of American democracy is in danger of 
corruption. 

Experts estimate that spending by, and in 
behalf of, all political candidates came to 
$300 million in 1968, Of this, some $100 mil- 
lion was spent in the varlous phases of the 
presidential race alone, 

If the rules remain as they are, total cam- 
paign spending next year may reach $400 
million to $500 million. 

The money has to come from some place, 
and 90% of it comes from less than 1% of 
the people. It comes mostly, in other words, 
from special interest groups which expect, 
or at least hope, to get a return in the form 
of favored treatment. The resulting potential 
for corruption is intolerable in a self-respect- 
ing democracy. 

There is a case to be made for proposals 
that the Federal Government subsidize TV 
appearances by party nominees. But a 
broader approach is really in order. 

As a practical matter, reform should be 
aimed at limiting campaign spending, par- 
ticularly political advertising; at providing 
stiff disclosure requirements so the public 
will know where the money comes from, and 
at broadening the base of political contribu- 
tions so that candidates will be less beholden 
to big donors. 


Mr. Speaker, the House of Represent- 
atives today has the opportunity to effec- 
tively enact this long-awaited election 
reform. Millions of voters over the Na- 
tion plus the 3 million young Americans 
who will cast their first vote in the presi- 
dential election next year are looking 
forward to the action of the Congress to 
produce effective legislation for honest 
and unfettered elections throughout the 
Nation. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 addi- 
tional minutes from my time to the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. SMITH). 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. ANDERSON). 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I believe that the remarks with which 
I begin are particularly necessary in view 
of at least some of the comments which 
were made by the preceding speaker in 
the well. 

Winston Prouty, a former Member of 
this body who also served with distinction 
in the U.S. Senate until his untimely 
death a few weeks ago, had a reputation 
for both integrity and candor. He left a 
testament that is well worth repeating on 
this occasion, when, in opening the Sen- 
ate debate several months ago on an 
election reform bill, he said: 

Let me at this point express the hope that 
the consideration of this measure does not 
become bogged down in partisan politics. All 
Americans have waited too long for effective 
and realistic reform of our election laws to 
have the consideration of that reform become 
nothing more than gamesmanship as to 
which political party can derive the greatest 
benefits or penalties from the enactment of 
the law. 


I became interested in this subject 
more than a year ago when we had under 
consideration the so-called political 
broadcasting bill which was ultimately 
vetoed by the President. In his veto mes- 
sage the President properly challenged 
the Congress to come up with a measure 
that plugged not only one hole in the 
sieve, but was comprehensive in scope 
and which made some effort to deal fairly 
with both incumbent and challenger. As 
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a result of this admonition, I introduced 
legislation last year and again early this 
year with more than 80 cosponsors from 
both sides of the aisle. The gentleman 
from Arizona (Mr. UpaLL) who joined me 
in sponsoring this effort has consistently 
demonstrated the kind of nonpartisan- 
ship and dedication to real reform that I 
think should infuse our efforts here on 
the floor today. 

Our original proposals were far more 
ambitious in scope than the bills before 
us today. They would have provided for 
subsidized blocks of television program 
time to allow meaningful discussion of 
election issues; they would have provided 
reduced mailing rate privileges for can- 
didates to partially offset the advantage 
of incumbents; they would have provided 
for a tax credit for political contributions 
to broaden the base of campaign finance; 
and they would have established a flexible 
10-cent spending limitation on five major 
and verifiable items of basic campaign 
expenditure. 

It has become obvious in the interven- 
ing months during which hearings were 
held by the two committees which have 
bills before us today, that all of these 
ideas could not get the broad acceptance 
needed to secure their inclusion in an 
election reform measure. Though I still 
think the ideas were sound and hope that 
they would be the basis for future con- 
sideration, our task today is to fashion a 
minimally effective measure that can 
command a wide basis of support, 

Mr. Speaker, in my view the criteria for 
that kind of measure are as follows: 

First. It must have strong reporting 
and disclosure provisions. The American 
people want to know “who gave it and 
who got it” so that they can express their 
preferences at the polls accordingly. 

Second. It must have a reasonable, fiex- 
ible limitation on the major, enforce- 
able items of campaign expenditure. The 
pollution of our political process that has 
been brought about by excessive cam- 
paign spending is the major source of 
the dangerous erosion of public con- 
fidence in our political process; 

Third. It must provide an independent 
mechanism to insure timely publication 
of campaign finance reports and to insure 
that violators do not go undetected or 
unpunished; 

Fourth. It must deal with abuses of 
privileges like campaign credit offered by 
government regulated companies and 
with abuses of the privilege granted to 
unions and corporations to inform their 
members and stockholders about candi- 
dates and political issues; 

Fifth. It must be designed genuinely in 
the public interest without partisan cal- 
culations or undertones. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my opinion that the 
Hays-Macdonald bills do not satisfy 
these objectives. 

First, the Macdonald bill repeals the 
equal time clause for presidential races 
only. That is an obvious partisan swipe 
at the President and deserves no place in 
an honest campaign finance reform 
effort. 

Second, the provisions relating to re- 
porting and disclosure in the Hays bill 
are woefully inadequate. By requiring 
only one report prior to an election and 
no reports in off-years, it represents a 
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retrogression from even the current de- 
fective law. 

Third, the Hays bill makes no provision 
for an independent agency to publicize 
reports and investigate alleged violations. 
But meaningful disclosure, I would sub- 
mit, is a two step process. It requires not 
only adequate information from candi- 
dates and their committees but also a 
mechanism that can get this information 
to the public in time to be reflected in 
decisions made on election day. 

In contrast to the Hays bill, the Senate 
bill provides fully for this vital second 
step in the disclosure process by requiring 
that reports be filed with the local dis- 
trict court as well as the Federal elections 
agency so that local citizens and repre- 
sentatives of the press may have ready 
access by requiring that reports be made 
available to the public within 2 days after 
filing, and that the elections commission 
provide standardized forms, copying fa- 
cilities, and, in general, facilitate the 
rapid and widespread distribution of 
campaign finance data. 

Fourth, the Hays bill contains an un- 
workable and undesirable overall spend- 
ing limitation. It widens a major loophole 
in the current law by specifying that only 
expenditures made “at the direction, re- 
quest or consent of the candidate” shall 
be computed against his allowable limit. 
This obviously opens the way for wide- 
spread evasion of the limitation by allow- 
ing candidates to turn their heads while 
third parties make expenditures in their 
behalf, albeit without the candidate’s di- 
rection, request or consent. If a ceiling is 
to be effective, a candidate must be re- 
sponsible for all expenditures in his be- 
half and be given the means to carry out 
that responsibility through some kind of 
prior authorization. 

Moreover, the Hays bill is unenforce- 
able because it is literally impossible to 
determine a standardized, fair market 
value for most of the nonmedia items 
of campaign expense. An overall ceiling 
of this kind would merely invite wide- 
spread evasion through the “hidden 
spending” of special discounts and ar- 
rangements made between candidates 
and providers who happen to favor their 
election. 

Mr. Speaker, the Senate bill avoids 
these major deficiencies by limiting its 
coverage to visible, standardized items of 
media expenditures and by giving the 
candidate responsibility to control all 
spending in his behalf. 

Finally, the individual contribution 
limitations in the Hays bill are ill-ad- 
vised. I should say that I introduced leg- 
islation that contained contribution 
limitations and in full agreement with 
the principle that we must somehow 
reduce the influence of concentrated 
sources of wealth in our political process. 
But I would challenge my colleagues here 
today to come up with a formula and 
legislative language that does not leak 
like a sieve before it is even tested in its 
first election. 

I tried. But by the time I was satisfied 
that all of the potential loopholes were 
filled, I have a Rube Goldberg-like leg- 
islative contraption filled with so many 
definitions and prohibitions that it de- 
fied ready understanding and was prob- 
ably unconstitutional. 
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By contrast, the limitation developed 
by the Hays committee is far simpler, 
but leaves all the loopholes wide open. 
Why are $25,000 contributions by indi- 
viduals bad, but not similar donations by 
interest group committees like COPE or 
BI-~PAC? But the Hays limitation does 
not touch these nor does it do anything 
about contributions to national multi- 
candidate committees that exceed the 
limitation, but can be earmarked for a 
particular campaign with nothing more 
than a wink of the eye. How far would 
you get trying to detect that or establish 
evidence in court as to that particular 
practice? And then let us not forget about 
dummy committees, transfers between 
these committees and all the other in- 
genious strategems that can and would 
be devised to circumvent the limitations. 
In short, there is too much cynicism in 
our campaign finance process already; 
we do not need to gratuitously invite 
more, 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, let me return to 
the note on which I began. Let me reiter- 
ate the late Senator Prouty’s plea that 
there is far too much at stake here today 
to allow partisan motivations and calcu- 
lations to kill this long overdue campaign 
reform effort aborning. The Senate bill 
provides a vehicle that can prevent such 
a calamitous outcome from overtaking us, 
that can keep our efforts today on the bi- 
partisan track of compromise and rea- 
sonable accommodation. It is by no means 
perfect and I plan to support a couple of 
strengthening amendments. 

But let me stress this: the faith of the 
American people in our political process, 
and especially this U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, is dangerously eroding. We 
will do ourselves and this great Republic 
of ours a disservice of immeasurable pro- 
portion if by our actions today we once 
again make the House the graveyard of 
election reform. 

I know there will be a great temptation 
on the part of many to offer this or that 
pet amendment. After all, as one reporter 
commented yesterday, the House is com- 
posed of 435 experts on campaign fi- 
nance. But we are not here today to write 
a perfect law, or a law that will stand for 
all time, or a law that will satisfy every- 
one. We are here to enact a measure that 
puts an end to the major areas of abuse, 
that can begin to provide the minimal 
conditions necessary to restore public 
confidence in our political process, and 
that can receive a majority of the votes 
when the final tally is counted. If amend- 
ments there must be, then let me chal- 
lenge those who would offer them to ask 
themselves the following questions: Will 
it substantially enhance the effectiveness 
of the best vehicle we have before us— 
the Senate substitute? Will it add votes 
to the “yea” column on final passage? If 
the answer to both of these questions is 
not a confident yes, then I would plead 
with you: Do not jeopardize this last 
chance for perhaps years to come to do 
what is right, to respond to what the 
American public overwhelmingly de- 
mands, to do what is necessary to restore 
the integrity and viability of this great 
experiment in democratic government in 
the United States of America. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr, Speaker, 
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I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. HALL). 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, I come again 
on consideration of the rule to discuss 
that rule. I am strongly in favor of prop- 
er election reform, but before us now we 
have House Resolution 694. It has been 
described as open, yet waiving all points 
of order, and it certainly has been de- 
scribed as “a beaut” and “a beauty.” It 
is certainly a “weirdo” in that it mixes 
up the duties of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, two different com- 
mittees of this House, ethics and conduct 
of the Members of this and the other 
body, campaign lobbying, and alleged 
personal transgression. 

Mr. Speaker, when a gentleman gets 
up here and discusses the contents of 
the bill that this rule would make in 
order and which extends over a consider- 
able period of time, I find it peculiar that 
he would mention only large campaign 
contributions on one side of the fence 
and not those which preclude the massive 
union contributions for campaign ex- 
penses on the other side of the fence, 
without subordination to the same rules 
and equities. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I stand here con- 
fused and befuddled over this rule. 

I feel a little bit like Casey Stengel 
might have felt after a bad day on the 
field when he looked at the bench and 
said, ‘“‘Ain’t there nobody here who can 
play this game?” 

Mr. Speaker, I was under the impres- 
sion that during the 91st Congress, just 
passed, this distinguished body had 
“climbed the mountain” and gained in- 
finite wisdom that was personified in 
the enactment of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1970. Yet, with each 
passing day, yes, even from the opening 
ceremonies of this past January 21, com- 
plete with alleged new leadership we have 
been prevailed upon to close our eyes, 
turn our backs, and ignore the very rules 
that we have deemed necessary for the 
fulfillment of our elected responsibilities. 

Mr. Speaker, we are 435 Members, 
equal Representatives and we need rules 
in order to prevent chaos and bedlam 
as we consider over 16,000 proposals a 
year and enact over 900, we have consist- 
ently been required to waive points of 
order. We have consistently been re- 
quired to observe closed rules and today 
we have been handed resolutions that 
have obviously been conjured up out of 
the same formula used by Robert Louis 
Stevenson when he created Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde. 

Mr. Speaker, the Senate lacks the same 
order and self-regulation to which we 
subscribe, and their own past transgres- 
sions as to lack of germaneness for 
example, coming home to roost in that 
body. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this rule should 
be voted down out of hand and that we 
should refer back to the committed Joint 
Commission on Continuing Congres- 
sional Reorganization the problem of 
germaneness between the two bodies as 
to how to properly get a rule in order 
that we could discuss the proposals be- 
fore the two bodies. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HALL, I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to compliment the 
gentleman from Missouri on his state- 
ment, and ask how much time the gen- 
tleman has left because I would like to 
ask the gentleman from California a 
question concerning the operation of 
this latest, strange rule. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. 
Price of Illinois). The gentleman has 
30 seconds remaining. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
1 minute in order for the gentleman from 
Iowa to ask a question. 

Mr. GROSS. I am not clear as to what 
happens in the consideration of this res- 
olution, making H.R. 11060 in order first. 
Then comes H.R. 11231. If that is 
adopted, if H.R. 11231 is adopted, is 
school out and over? 

Mr. SISK. No, it is not. I thought the 
gentleman from California, my colleague 
(Mr. SmirH) outlined very specifically 
the order of procedure as it would 
develop. 

Mr. GROSS. But how about amend- 
ments? 

Mr. SISK. H.R. 11231, which will be 
offered as title I to H.R. 11060 can be 
amended. 

Mr. GROSS. Can amendments be of- 
fered to H.R. 11060 if the move is made 
immediately to substitute H.R. 11231? 

Mr. SISK. Not until after the perfect- 
ing and disposition of the Macdonald 
amendment (H.R. 11231) as a new title I 
to the bill under consideration, which is 
H.R. 11060. And then, of course, you 
understand a third bill (H.R, 11280) is 
made in order as an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute for the whole 
package. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
1 additional minute. 

So you see the bill out of the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, H.R.11060, 
can be amended and it can be further 
changed and perfected if H.R. 11280 is 
voted down. 

So I think, as far as the rule is con- 
cerned, the gentleman will find that the 
House will be given wide opportunity to 
adopt and perfect the particular bill de- 
sired by a majority of the Members. 

Mr. GROSS. Then if H.R. 11280 comes 
on as a substitute, and is adopted, then 
that must be the end, and without 
amendment? 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I did not un- 
derstand the gentleman, did he refer to 
H.R, 11231? 

Mr. GROSS. No, H.R. 11280. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to my colleague, the 
gentleman from California (Mr. SMITH). 

Mr. SMITH of California. H.R. 11231, 
when it is offered as title I, itis an amend- 
ment, and the amendment is then sub- 
ject to an amendment to perfect that 
bill, then the Macdonald bill is yoted on 
to decide the title. 

Then we proceed on with the Hays 
bill, or when we get to the substitute, if 
the substitute is agreed to, we will rise 
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and vote on the substitute. If it is turned 
down we will then go back and go into 
the ballgame further. While the sub- 
stitute is being debated it can be per- 
fected. This is a good rule. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF THE CONFERENCE REPORT ON 
H.J. RES. 946, FURTHER CONTINU- 
ING APPROPRIATIONS, 1972 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction of 
the Committee on Rules, I call up House 
Resolution 711 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 711 

Resolved, That it shall be in order to con- 
sider a conference report on the joint resolu- 
tion (H.J. Res. 946) making further con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1972, and for other purposes, the same day 
reported or any day thereafter, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of clause 2, rule XXIII. 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. SMITH), pending which I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution as has 


been indicated by the reading is very 
simple. It simply waives the 3-day 
rule and permits this matter to be called 
up today or any day hereafter. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HALL. The gentleman admits this 
House resolution coming out of our Com- 
mittee on Rules waives that part of the 
Reorganization Act requiring such docu- 
ments to be in the hands of Members 
3 days prior to consideration; is that 
correct? 

Mr. SISK. The gentleman is exactly 
correct. 

Mr. HALL. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman if, to his knowledge, the con- 
ferees have now met and do have a re- 
port ready. 

Mr. SISK. It is my understanding that 
they have met and they do have a re- 
port ready. 

I will be glad to yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. Manon) if he 
would care to make a statement. 

Mr. HALL. The gentleman’s word is 
good enough for me and I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

Mr. MAHON. The conferees met this 
afternoon on the continuing resolution 
and with the exception of some adjust- 
ment of the expiration date, the Senate 
version of the continuing resolution was 
agreed to in conference a very short 
time ago. 

The agreement arrived at is as follows: 
With respect to foreign assistance, the 
Senate version prevailed, which means 
that the only change from the previous 
resolution is that the foreign aid pro- 
gram will operate at a level about $700 
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million lower than the House version of 
the continuing resolution—in other 
words, at the annual rate of about $2.6 
billion, as explained in our discussion 
here on the floor a couple of days ago. 

The date was changed from the un- 
realistic date of December 1 proposed 
by the other body to what, in my opinion, 
is a much more realistic date, namely, 
December 8. It seems to me that by a bit 
of telescoping of some of our opera- 
tions here, we have a very good chance of 
actually bringing all of our appropriation 
business to completion by the 8th of 
December, provided of course we do not 
encounter some very special unforeseen 
difficulties. 

So I am delighted and grateful to the 
conferees of the other body for their 
agreeing to extending the date to Decem- 
ber 8. We, of course, had originally sug- 
gested a sine die adjournment date but 
that was not acceptable. The Senate had 
suggested December 1. December 8 does 
not seem to be too unrealistic, provided 
we do not encounter unforeseen diffi- 
culties. 

I believe the House will be delighted to 
accept the conference report on the con- 
tinuing resolution. 

I would be glad to undertake to answer 
any questions if the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Stsx) will yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman says De- 
cember is a realistic date. Was sine die 
adjournment a realistic date? 

Mr. MAHON. Yes, it was a more real- 
istic date but of course the gentleman 
realizes that in the legislative process 
you have to compromise, to give and 
take. 

Mr. GROSS. How can you compromise 
realism? I do not quite understand it. 
If December 8 has been decided as the 
date for adjournment, then what is 
wrong with a continuing resolution to 
sine die adjournment? 

Mr. MAHON. There are those who feel 
that a sine die adjournment agreement 
would create a more lackadaisical atti- 
tude with respect to the business of ad- 
journment and we might very well be 
here until Christmas Eve. 

I do not hold with that idea but it is 
possible and it does have some validity. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman again yield briefly? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. The purport of this rule 
is to waive the 3-day requirement; is that 
correct? 

Mr. SISK. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Is not the 3-day require- 
ment something that we fought, bled 
and died for to install as a rule in this 
House? 

Mr. SISK. Yes, that was part of the 
reorganization act of 1970 which a great 
many of us supported. 

Mr. GROSS. So, we just cannot wait 
for an opportunity to overturn a rule that 
we fought so hard for here. I do not 
know of any serious opposition when we 
provided for a 3-day layover of confer- 
ence reports, yet here we are at the first 
jump out of the box, ready to throw it 
out. 
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Mr. SISK. Let me say to my good 
friend, in connection with this matter, 
of course, we are operating under the 
rules and I am sure that my colleague 
from Iowa will agree. 

I would say that very rarely in this 
session that I know of have we waived 
the 3-day rule. I know my friend is as 
concerned about getting this Congress 
adjourned as I am and, therefore, the 
Committee on Rules simply feels that this 
is a good and a justifiable reason in view 
of the background of this matter, for 
waiving the 3-day rule. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from Iowa 
is not in such a hurry to adjourn sine 
die that he is willing to rape every rule 
of the House. 

Mr. SISK. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia certainly, of course, is not in- 
terested in raping any of the rules of 
the House. 

We are proceeding basically under the 
rules of the House. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio for a parliamentary inquiry. 
PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr, HAYS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HAYS. Can the Chair advise that 
upon the adoption of this rule what the 
next order of business will be? 

The SPEAKER. If the conference re- 
port on the continuing resolution is ready, 
we will take it up because it is a matter 
of utmost urgency. Then we will come 
back and finish the general debate on 
the election bill. 

Mr. HAYS. Can the Chair advise 
whether it is planned to finish the gen- 
eral debate on the election bill today? 

The SPEAKER. We hope to. 

Mr. HAYS. It is the understanding of 
this Member that once the general de- 
bate on the election bill is finished, which 
obviously is going to be late tonight or 
sometime tomorrow, the rest of the con- 
sideration of that bill will be put over? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. That question would normally be 
addressed to the majority leader, but 
that is the understanding of the Chair. 

Mr. HAYS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I certainly 
agree with what has been said. When the 
conference report is called up, it can be 
discussed and voted upon at that time. 
So I concur and urge adoption of the 
resolution. 

Mr. SISK. The statement of my col- 
league from California is exactly correct. 
Basically this procedure is being followed 
in order to enable the House to proceed 
expeditiously to handle its work. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 


the 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. With reference 
to the scheduling and the question of the 
date on this continuing resolution and 
the sine die adjournment, how many con- 
tinuing resolutions can be put in? In 
other words, what is the firmness of the 
December 8 date vis-a-vis the sine die 
adjournment? 

Mr, SISK. Though the matter about 
which the gentleman inquires is not one 
to be determined by me, there is, so far 
as I know, no limit. I would assume that 
if, for reasons unknown to me at the mo- 
ment, it should become necessary for 
the House to continue its business, let us 
say, beyond the 8th of December, and 
that it was necessary to continue be- 
cause of lack of final passage of legisla- 
tion in certain areas, a resolution would 
be in order. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio, 

Mr. BOW. I think I can answer, in part 
at least, the question of the gentleman 
from Ohio. Our distinguishea chairman 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. MAHON) 
and the distinguished chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee of the other 
body, in our discussions on the continu- 
ing resolution to date, have worked out 
a schedule by which all appropriation 
bills will be in the Senate by the 3rd of 
December. That being the case, the Sen- 
ate has agreed to take them up im- 
mediately. So it is my feeling that there 
will be no question but what all appro- 
priation bills will be passed by both 
bodies and completed by the 8th of De- 
cember and, despite the confirmation of 
the nominees for the Supreme Court, we 
expect to get the appropriation bills 
through by that date. I would say there 
would be no additional continuing reso- 
lution, and by having them all completed 
by that time, I should think the 8th would 
be a pretty realistic date for sine die 
adjournment. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That means we 
must really depend upon how rapidly the 
Senate might act on those appropriation 
bills. 

Mr. BOW. I must say this to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. The distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana (Senator ELLEN- 
DER) has done a magnificent job this year 
in getting the appropriation bills 
through the Senate when we have been 
able to get them over to him. Authoriza- 
tions have held us up. The delay has not 
been caused by either the Appropriations 
Committee there or in the House. The 
delay has been in authorizations. This 
year has been the best year we have seen 
in the other body in getting the appro- 
priations through. We have their assur- 
ance now that once we get the bills over 
to them, they will act on them promptly. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I must draw my 
hope for the firmness of that date from 
my confidence in the Senate. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. BOW. Yes, I think that is correct. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move the pre- 
vious question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution. 


The question was taken; and the 
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Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of or- 
der that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 366, nays 15, not voting 49, 
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Ruppe 
Ruth 

Ryan 

St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Saylor 


O’Konski 
O'Neill 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
ickle 
Pike 
Pirnie 


Terry 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Tiernan 

Udall 

Uliman 
Scherle Van Deerlin 
Scheuer Vander Jagt 
Schneebeli Vanik 
Schwengel Veysey 

Scott Vigorito 
Sebelius Waggonner 
Seiberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 


as follows: 


Abernethy 
Abourezk 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 


Belcher 
Bell 
Bennett 
Bergland 


Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 


Burleson, Tex. 


Burlison, Mo. 
Burton 
Byrnes, Wis. 


Clawson, Del 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins, Il. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Coughlin 
Culver 
Daniel, Va. 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 


[Roll No. 407] 


YEAS—366 


Dent 
Devine 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 

Dow 
Downing 
Drinen 
Dulski 
Duncan 

du Pont 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fascell 


Praser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Galifianakis 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Gray 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffin 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hansen, Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 


Hays 

Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Hicks, Mass. 
Hicks, Wash. 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 


Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnscn, Pa. 
Jonas 

Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jcnes, Tenn. 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Eeating 


Koch 
Kuykendall 
Kyl 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lent 
Lloyd 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 
Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKevitt 
McKinney 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 


Mitchell 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 


Murphy, Il. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 

Nelsen 
Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 


Price, Tex. 
Pryor, Ark. 
Pucinski 
Purcell 

Qute 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Rangel 

Rees 

Reid, N.Y. 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Riegle 
Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 

Roe 

Roncalio 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 


Roy 
Roybal 


Ashbrook 
Collins, Tex. 
Crane 
Dickinson 
Gross 


Abbitt 


Clausen, 
Don H. 
Corman 


Sisk 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Snyder 
Spence 
Springer 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague, Tex. 


NAYS—15 


Haley 

Hall 

Miller, Ohio 
Quillen 
Rarick 


Cotter 

Davis, 8.0. 
Dellums 
Derwinski 
Diggs 

Dowdy 
Edmondson 
Edwards, La. 
Findley 

Ford, Gerald R. 
Fulton, Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Goldwater 
Griffiths 
Halpern 
Hansen, Wash. 
Hébert 


Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


Steiger, Wis. 
Wyman 


NOT VOTING—49 


Henderson 
Hillis 
Landgrebe 
Lennon 

Link 
McCloskey 
McClure 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mills, Ark. 
Pepper 
Roberts 
Runnels 
Sikes 

Smith, N.Y. 
Stuckey 
Teague, Calif. 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Gerald R. Ford. 
Mr. Hébert with Mr. Mathias of California. 
Mr. Sikes with Mr. Blackburn. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania with Mr. Don 


H. Clausen. 


Mr. Runnels with Mr. Findley. 
Mr. Edmondson with Mr. Camp. 
Mr. Cotter with Mr, Hillis. 


Mr. Celler with Mr. Halpern. 


Mr. Brooks with Mr. Goldwater. 

Mr. Abbitt with Mr. McClure. 

Mr. Link with Mr. McCloskey. 

Mr. Roberts with Mr. Smith of New York. 
Mr. Pepper with Mr. Teague of California. 
Mrs. Griffiths with Mr. Anderson of Ten- 


nessee. 


Mr. Dowdy with Mr. Davis of South Caro- 


lina. 


Mr, Casey of Texas with Mr. Fulton of 


Tennessee. 


Mr. Boland with Mr. Clark. 
Mr, Alexander with Mr. Fuqua. 

Mr. Mills of Arkansas with Mr. Corman. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Derwinski. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. Heinz. 
Mr. Lennon with Mr. Henderson. 

Mr. Stuckey with Mr. Landgrebe. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Dellums. 
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Mr. JARMAN changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


REQUEST TO ENTERTAIN MOTIONS 
TO SUSPEND THE RULES AND 
CONSIDER CONSENT CALENDAR 
BUSINESS ON NOVEMBER 29, 1971 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that on Monday, Novem- 
ber 29, 1971, it shall be in order for the 
Speaker to entertain motions to suspend 
the rules notwithstanding the provisions 
of clause I, rule XXVII, and that it shall 
also be in order to consider business un- 
der clause 4, rule XIII, the consent cal- 
endar rule. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON HOUSE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 946, FURTHER 
CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS, 
1972 


Mr. MAHON submitted the following 
conference report and statement on the 
joint resolution (H.J. Res. 946) making 
further continuing appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, and for 
other purposes: 

CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 92-676) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.J. 
Res. 946) “making further continuing ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1972, and for other purposes,” having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

Amendment; That the House recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the matter strick- 
en and inserted by said amendment, insert 
the following: 

“That the joint resolution of July 1, 1971 
(Public Law 92-38), as amended, is hereby 
further amended (1) by striking out ‘Novem- 
ber 15, 1971’ in clause (c) of section 102 and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘December 8, 1971"; 
and (2) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“ ‘Sec. 108. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this joint resolution, obligations 
incurred hereunder for foreign economic and 
military assistance and sales shall not ex- 
ceed the rate provided for in authorization 
bills for such assistance passed during the 
ist session, 92d Congress: Provided, That, 
whenever the rate of obligations for such as- 
sistance made available under such an au- 
thorization bill as passed by the Senate is 
different from that contained under such 
a bill as passed by the House, the rate of 
obligations shall be limited to the lower 
rate.’” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

GEORGE MAHON, 
JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
OTTO E. PASSMAN, 
FRANK T. Bow, 
GARNER E. SHRIVER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
DANIEL K. INOUYE, 
MILTON R. YOUNG, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
ROMAN L. HRUSKA, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
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JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 

The managers on the part of the House 
and the Senate at the conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the joint reso- 
lution (H.J. Res. 946), making further con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1972, and for other purposes. submit the fol- 
lowing joint statement to the House and the 
Senate in explanation of the effect of the ac- 
tion agreed upon by the managers and rec- 
ommended in the accompanying conference 
report: 

Two questions were committed to the Com- 
mittee of Conference, namely, the expiration 
date for the continuing resolution and the 
interim rate for operations for the foreign 
economic and military assistance and sales 
programs beginning November 16, 1971. 

EXPIRATION DATE 

With respect to the expiration date, the 
House version of House Joint Resolution 
946 would have extended the previous con- 
tinuing resolution from its expiration date of 
November 15, 1971 to the sine die adjourn- 
ment of the first session of the 92nd Con- 
gress. The Senate version of House Joint 
Resolution 946 would extend the expiration 
date to Wednesday, December 1, 1971, or in 
other words, by about two weeks. 

The conference agreement sets the expira- 
tion as Wednesday, December 8, 1971. 

This will allow extra time for processing 
the remaining regular annual appropriation 
bills, namely, the Department of Defense Ap- 
propriation Bill; the District of Columbia Ap- 
propriation Bill; the Foreign Assistance Ap- 
propriation Bill; and the closing supple- 
mental bill. 

THE FOREIGN ASSISTANCE PROGRAM INTERIM 

RATE FOR OPERATIONS 

With respect to the interim rate for op- 
erations for the foreign assistance program, 
that is, for the brief period between Novem- 
ber 15 and December 8, 1971, the managers 
have agreed to the Senate version with minor 
perfecting amendments to change the words 
“act” and “acts” to “bill” and “bills”, respec- 
tively. 

Under the conference agreement, the in- 
terim rate for operations during this brief 
period would be the lower of the rates that 
obtained during the period July 1-November 
15, 1971, or the lowest rate provided for in 
foreign assistance authorization legislation 
passed by either House at the present session. 
While the rate for operations is determined 
on an individual program and activity basis 
in line with the appropriation structure, and 
thus the applicable rate would vary depend- 
ing on the figures with respect to each in- 
dividual program or activity, the aggregate 
rate for operations under the conference 
agreement for the brief interim period would 
be approximately $2.679 billion. This is rough- 
ly $700 million below the $3.396 billion rate 
that obtained from July 1 through Novem- 
ber 15, 1971, and compares with an aggregate 
figure of about $2.845 billion arrived at by 
taking the lower of the amounts, item by 
item, in authorization bills. These figures 
include, for comparability, certain author- 
ized receipts, reimbursements, and certain de- 
obligations-reobligations. 

GEORGE MAHON, 


Managers on the Part of the House. 


ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 

JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 

WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 

DANIEL K. INOUYE, 

MILTON R. YOUNG, 

MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
ROMAN L. HRUSKA, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
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Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the joint reso- 
lution (H.J. Res. 946), making further 
continuing appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972, and for other 
purposes, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, prior to 
November 15, the House passed a continu- 
ing resolution because of the expiration 
date of the prior continuing resolution. 
It was sent to the other body, where it 
was amended. 

The reason this emergency action is 
being taken today is that some depart- 
ments of the Government have been 
operating without authority since No- 
vember 15, the expiration date of the 
prior resolution. We asked for the rule 
in order to expedite the disposition of 
the continuing resolution so that Gov- 
ernment departments involved, such as 
the Department of Defense, might make 
certain that they act within the frame- 
work of the law. 

The conference report on the continu- 
ing resolution provides an expiration date 
of December 8, instead of December 1, 
as fixed by the Senate, and instead of 
sine die adjournment as fixed in the 
House version of the continuing resolu- 
tion. 

The report provides a minor change 
in that the word “act” and the word 
“acts” in the Senate version of the con- 
tinuing resolution—in reference to the 
foreign assistance provision—were 
changed to read “bill” and “bills,” which 
is a technicality, but the change was 
made in an effort to be more accurate 
and precise. 

The foreign assistance aspect of this 
resolution provides that for the period 
of the continuing resolution, from No- 
vember 15 to December 8, the annual 
rate for operations for foreign assistance 
will have to be at the rate of not exceed- 
ing $2,679,000,000. 

I think there is nothing controversial 
about the continuing resolution. I be- 
lieve it is well understood. I realize that 
we can debate it at some length, but 
unless there is some question, I would 
think we might adopt it promptly. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, let me first 
commend the conference for using the 
designation of “bill” instead of “act”. I 
wonder if this pleased the other body, 
since their legislation is designated “an 
act,” whereas on the part of the House 
our legislation is a bill, I think it can 
safely be said that the conferees on the 
part of the House have achieved a vic- 
tory in getting the Senate to agree to 
“bill” instead of “act”. 

Mr. MAHON. Words are wonderful 
things, and we fortunately use them 
appropriately in this instance, and 
thanks are due to the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. Gross), and I believe to the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. HALL), 
for this change. 

Mr. GROSS. The conferees on the part 
of the other body consented to making 
this change? 
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Mr. MAHON. They agreed to the new 
phraseology. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 
That is one achievement for today. Let 
me ask the gentleman if this $2,845 mil- 
lion figure is related to foreign aid? 

Mr. MAHON. It is related to foreign 
aid and it is placed in the statement of 
the managers in order to make it clear 
that the $700 million reduction is ap- 
parent, but when we apply the zig-zag 
rule of continuing resolutions, so to 
speak, and compare item by item the 
various projects in foreign aid, we 
achieve a lower figure, which is the 
figure of $2,679,745,000 for the interim 
period. 

Mr. GROSS. I see. 

Mr. MAHON. This was the same figure 
that the gentleman and I had a colloquy 
about a few evenings ago. 

Mr. GROSS. I think the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I think the 
gentleman will be reasonably pleased 
with the action taken. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the distin- 
guished ranking minority member of the 
Appropriations Committee, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. Bow). 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I have only to suggest that the gentle- 
man move the previous question. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the conference re- 
port. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
conference report. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 344, nays 26, not voting 60, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 408] 

YEAS—344 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 

Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 


Burlison, Mo. 
Burton 


Abernethy 
Abourezk 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Asħley 


Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins, Tl. 
Collins, Tex. 


Eilberg 


William D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Galifianakis 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffin 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hansen, Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 


Leggett 
Lent 

Lioyd 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
McClory 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 


M 
McKevitt 
McKinney 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Martin 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mikva 
Miller, Calif. 


Mitchell 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, il. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 


Hechler, W. Va. Nedzi 


Heinz 
Helstoski 
Hicks, Mass. 
Hicks, Wash. 
Hogan 
Holifield 


Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 


Johnson, Calif. 


Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 

Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn, 
Karth 
Kazen 
Keating 


Kuykendall 
Kyl 

Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 


Archer 
Ashbrook 
Baker 
Baring 
Clawson, Del 
Crane 

Gross 

Haley 

Hall 


Abbitt 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Bell 


Nelsen 
Nichols 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O’Konski 
O'Neill 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pirnie 
Poage 
Powell 
Preyer, N.C. 
Price, Ill. 
Pryor, Ark. 
Pucinski 
Purcell 
Quie 
Railsback 


Roe 
Rooney, N.Y. 
NAYS—26 


Jarman 
Latta 
Lujan 
Miller, Ohio 
Price, Tex. 
Quillen 
Rarick 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
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Rooney, Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roy 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Ryan 
St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarbanes 
Scherle 
Scheuer 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Sisk 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague, Tex. 
Terry 
‘Thompson, Ga. 


Thompson, N.J. 


Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Tiernan 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 


Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 

Zwach 


Rousselot 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Schmitz 
Spence 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Wyman 
Young, Fla. 


NOT VOTING—60 


Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Brooks 
Byrne, Pa. 


Camp 
Casey, Tex. 
Celler 
Chisholm 
Clark 
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Fuqua 
Goldwater 


Clausen, 


Mann 
Mathias, Calif. 
Ark 


Runnels 
Sikes 
Springer 
Teague, Calif. 
Waldie 


Kastenmeter 
. Lennon 
Link 
McCloskey 
Ford, Gerald R. McClure 
Fulton, Tenn. McFall 


So the conference report was agreed 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Gerald R. Ford. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Mathias of California. 

Mr. Sikes with Mr. Blackburn. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania with Mr. Don 
H. Clausen. 

Mr. Runnels with Mr. Findley. 

Mr. Edmondson with Mr. Camp. 

Mr. Cotter with Mr. Hillis. 

Mr, Celler with Mr. Halpern, 

Mr. Brooks with Mr. Goldwater. 

Mr. Abbitt with Mr. McClure. 

Mr. Link with Mr. McCloskey. 

Mr. Roberts with Mr. Pettis. 

Mr. Pepper with Mr. Teague of California. 

Mrs. Griffiths with Mr. Anderson of Tennes- 
see. 

Mr. Dowdy with Mr. Davis of South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. Casey of Texas with Mr. Fulton of 
Tennessee, 

Mr. Boland with Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Alexander with Mr. Fuqua. 

Mr. Mills of Arkansas with Mr. Corman. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Derwinski. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. Mann. 

Mr. Lennon with Mr. Henderson. 

Mr. Podell with Mr. Clay. 

Mr. Waldie with Mrs. Chisholm, 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Nix. 

Mr. McFall with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Dorn with Mrs. Heckler of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Peyser with Mr. Poff. 


Mr. HULL changed his vote from “nay” 
to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
conference report just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
ARMED SERVICES TO FILE A RE- 
PORT ON H.R. 9526, SHIP LOAN 
BILL, UNTIL MIDNIGHT TOMOR- 
ROW 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services may have until 
midnight tomorrow night to file a report 
on the ship loan bill, H.R. 9526. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 
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PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. SPRINGER. On rollcall 408, on the 
conference report on House Joint Resolu- 
tion 946, I was unavoidably absent from 
the Chamber. Had I been present, I would 
have voted “yea.” 


FEDERAL ELECTION REFORM 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I moye that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 11060) to limit campaign ex- 
penditures by or on behalf of candidates 
for Federal elective office; to provide for 
more stringent reporting requirements; 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 11060) with 
Mr. Bottine in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN, Pursuant to the rule, 
general debate will continue for not to 
exceed 2 hours, 1 hour to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman 
and the ranking minority member of the 
| Committee on House Administration, and 
1 hour to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Under 
the rule, the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Hays) and the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Devine) and the gentleman from West 
Virginia (Mr. STAGGERS), and the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr, SPRINGER) will 
each be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from West Virginia (Mr. STAGGERS) . 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, 46 years have passed 
since the Federal Corrunt Practices Act 
was enacted into law. No basic reform 
of our Federal political process has been 
enacted into law since 1925. Yet, every 
Member of this House knows that the 
Corrupt Practices Act is riddled with 
loopholes and hopelessly outdated. 

This is scandalous, Mr. Chairman. The 
people of this country want political 
reform and they want it now. Today, we 
are beginning consideration of legisla- 
tion which could be the most important 
step in providing that reform. When re- 
duced to its simplest terms, this legisla- 
tion as I see it, would eliminate money 
as the principal determining factor of 
who is elected to Federal office, or for 
that matter who can run for Federal 
elective office which in some cases is just 
as important. True, money will still be a 
factor in the elective process, but not the 
major determining one. 

If we do not act effectively and re- 
sponsibly on the legislation before the 
House today and election campaign costs 
and expenditures continue to skyrocket 
there is a serious threat that America 
will cease to be a democracy and will be- 
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come instead a plutocracy—with wealth 
or access to it the principal qualifications 
for Federal office. We know about the es- 
calating costs of getting elected to this 
House and we hear stories of millions be- 
ing spent in some Senate races and in 
the presidential election campaign. Each 
election it becomes more and more dif- 
ficult for honest men of limited means 
to run and get elected to Federal office. 
I believe that this Nation was developed, 
grew, and prospered because the men 
elected to public office were the best qual- 
ified to hold public office. Today as never 
before we need the able men in Federal 
elective office. We must assure that 
wealth or access to great sums of money, 
with its attendant corrupting influence, 
does not become a qualification for Fed- 
eral elective office. The legislation which 
is before the House today could be the 
most important step taken in that direc- 
tion in 46 years. 

Let me review briefly for Members of 
the House what the legislation, H.R. 
11231, from the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee would do. It 
would: 

First. Repeal the equal opportunity 
provisions of the Communications Act of 
1934—-hereafter the act—with respect to 
candidates for President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States so as to permit 
the broadcast networks to donate broad- 
cast time for the presentation of signifi- 
cant candidates for those offices—sec- 
tion 3. 

Second. Provide that legally qualified 
candidates for public office may not be 
charged more than the lowest unit charge 
for broadcast time—section 4(a). 

Third. Provide that legally qualified 
candidates for Federal elective office, or 
nomination thereto, may not be charged 
more for the use of advertising space in 
newspapers and magazines than the 
charges made for comparable use of such 
space for other purposes—section 4(b) 
(1). 

Fourth. If space in a newspaper or 
magazine is sold to one legally qualified 
candidate for Federal elective office, or 
nomination thereto, entitles any other 
candidate for that office to buy equivalent 
space on the same basis—section 4(b) 
(2). 

Fifth. Limit the amount which could 
be spent by or on behalf of any candidate 
for Federal elective office, or nomination 
thereto in any primary, runoff, special, or 
general election on radio, television, 
cable television, newspapers, and maga- 
zines to 10 cents times the voting age 
population of the area of the election— 
section 5(a). 

Sixth. Provide that no such candidate 
may spend more than half his expendi- 
ture limitation on radio, television, and 
cable television—section 5(a) (1) (B). 

Seventh. Include escalator provisions 
so the the media expenditure limitations 
in the legislation reflect increases in the 
cost of the media—section 5(a) (4) (A). 

Eighth. Be enforced with civil and 
criminal penalties—section 7. 

Ninth. Take effect January 1, 1972— 
section 8. 

Mr, Chairman, the Subcommittee on 
Communication and Power of our com- 
mittee held 5 days of hearings on this 
legislation. This was also in conjunction 
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with a bill that was passed last year by 
this House and by the Senate and was 
vetoed by the President. It took the sub- 
committee 3 days to mark up the bill, 
and it took the full committee 5 days to 
mark up the bill. We have worked our 
will to the best of our ability, and it is 
now up to the House to do what it thinks 
best. As I say, this bill is not perfect, but 
it is a good start. 

Under our bill, we have set out to elim- 
inate money as the determining factor 
getting elected to Federal elective office. 
Money will always be a factor, we know, 
but this means that some person with 
millions cannot come up and say, “I 
want to be a Congressman or a Senator.” 

Costs are skyrocketing. There is a 
serious threat that America will cease to 
be a democracy but will become a plutoc- 
racy with wealth or access to it as the 
principal qualification for elective office. 

Fantastic sums are being spent now by 
some candidates in running for office. 
They are not always elected, but many 
are. 

The bill, as I said, can be amended, 
and the House will be able to work its 
will. I know of no better way to bring this 
bill to the House. In a democratic way, 
the House can work its will. 

If this is not done, we will be able to 
find in some newspapers in the future, 
probably, some ads such as these—and 
I should like for the Members of the 
House to listen— 

One of the future ads might be: 

Votes for sale in blocks of thousands. 

Lowest cash prices. Delivery guaranteed. 


Another ad might be: 
Why campaign? See us for best deals. 


Still another might be: 
Political assassinations arranged. 
Strict secrecy assured. 


A fourth: 
Unlimited expenditures. Unlimited corrup- 
tion. 


Another might be: 
Constantine bought the imperial crown. 
Who will be the modern Constantine? 


Another: 
America, the land of the civil office for hire. 


Another: 
Buy your way to power. 


I believe if we continue the way we 
are going any of these could fit the fu- 
ture political trend. We must do some- 
thing to stop it and to see that men with 
qualifications to serve in the Congress of 
the United States have an opportunity 
to come here and serve the people of the 
Nation; not. just those who have great 
sums of money or access to such sums. 

So this is a start. The House has an 
opportunity to work its will. Let us not 
hear any more of people saying this is 
the wrong time or the wrong way to 
write this legislation. This is the demo- 
cratic way, with the whole House having 
an opportunity to work its will. 

I hope that this will not be a com- 
pletely partisan issue. I disagree with 
some aspects of the bill as it is now con- 
stituted, but I trust we can adopt neces- 
sary amendments and pass this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 
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Mr. Chairman, I believe it would be 
most easy for those who wonder about 
whether this is a good bill to read the 
minority views, which are found on page 
28 of the report which accompanies the 
Macdonald bill to the floor. The minority 
views, as expressed by 12 of us, are on 
page 30. 

There are additional views submitted 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KEITH), the ranking Republican on 
the subcommittee. 

There are also additional views, on 
page 33, by the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. BROYHILL). 

There are also separate views of Mr. 
Brown of Ohio, Mr. NELSEN, Mr. COLLINS 
of Texas, Mr. McCoLuisTer, and Mr. DE- 
VINE on pages 34 and 35; all of them find- 
ing the Macdonald bill inadequate to 
cover the matters that they believe 
ought to be included in any fair cam- 
paign elections bill. 

Now, what does this bill provide? 

First with reference to section 315 of 
the Federal Communications Act of 1934, 
as amended in 1958, this bill repeals as to 
the President and the Vice President. 

Now, what has been the history of that 
provision? In 1960 it was suspended tem- 
porarily only for the 1960 campaign. In 
1964 and 1968 this body did nothing. 
Now, in 1972 there is a great rush to do 
it. I cannot say there is not politics in 
this, because there is. This is the first 
time that this body has sought to repeal 
section 315 as to the President and the 
Vice President since 1960. It was blocked 
in both 1964 and 1968 by the President 
of the United States, Mr. Johnson. I 
think that is pretty well known. They are 
now trying to repeal it rather than sus- 
pend it as to President and Vice Presi- 
dent so that there will be no misunder- 
standing about it in the future. 

Now let us go to the second, which 
has to do with expenditures for broad- 
casting. It covers only those matters 
which our committee has jurisdiction of. 

The Macdonald bill provides for 10 
cents per potential vote for all media, 
but not over 5 cents of it can be spent 
for broadcasting on radio and television. 
That is the second provision. 

Now, the third provision pertains to 
charges for broadcasting and news- 
papers. The Macdonald bill provides first 
the lowest unit rate for broadcasting. In 
other words, anyone who goes into a 
television station who is a candidate, 
must be given the lowest unit rate of 
that station. 

Now you come to newspapers, and it 
uses these words: “Comparable rates for 
newspapers.” There is serious doubt in 
my mind as to whether that provision 
is constitutional, because if you could do 
this, then they could do it for 5 cents 
a line, I suppose you could say, which 
would clearly be found unconstitutional 
by any court, because it would be below 
cost. 

There is a serious question, also, as to 
whether the other newspaper provision 
in the Macdonald bill is constitutional. 
It provides that a candidate must have 
equal access to a newspaper. In other 
words, if that newspaper editor allows 
one candidate to have an ad in the paper, 
then he must allow the other candidate 
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to have access to the same amount of 
space at the same cost. There is a serious 
question as to whether that is consti- 
tutional. 

Now on the matter of contributions, 
I might say first of all that there is a 
provision in the Senate bill which does 
handle those matters. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

In the Senate bill there is a provision 
which takes care of credit by airlines and 
utilities, including the telephone and 
telegraph utilities. There is no provision 
in this bill and there is no such provision 
in the Hays bill to that effect, either. 

I think one of the worst matters we had 
in the last two elections of 1968 and 1970 
was the amount of money charged off as 
credit by the airlines and by the tele- 
phone companies. These moneys have not 
been collected even to this day. 

Now with reference to total contribu- 
tions. The House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce does not 
cover that matter. However, it is covered 
in the Senate bill and in the House 
Administration Committee bill. 

As to reporting and disclosure, that 
is in the Senate bill as well as in the 
House bill, but there is nothing in the bill 
which has been reported out by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce as to enforcement. 

The House Commerce Committee has a 
$1,000 civil penalty and a $10,000 penalty 
as to willful violation of the provisions 
of our bill. 

Mr. Chairman, pulling together the two 
House bills on political expenditures, with 
major revisions, one or the other would 
result in some possible contradictions 
like this: 

First. A congressional candidate could 
use up to 5 cents per potential voter for 
broadcasting. 

Second. He could spend the balance of 
10 cents per potential voter for other 
media. 

Third. He could spend the difference 
between these—as adjusted by the price 
index—and 6 cents per person—or $50,- 
000—for all other campaign expenses. 

Fourth. The candidate would be cer- 
tifying to TV stations and newspapers on 
one criteria—under rules of FCC and the 
Attorney General—and to the “super- 
visory officer” for the balance under 
another criteria. 

Fifth. It also appears that on a na- 
tional basis the 10 cents for media based 
on voters may be more money than the 
6 cents on population which the Hays 
bill allows for everything. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what is the real 
objective? May I say that we said this 
was a “sweetheart” bill designed to as- 
sure as far as legislation can do so the 
continuation of incumbent Congressmen 
in office, and I think it is. What do I 
mean by “sweatheart” bill? 

Mr. Chairman, I picked up an old Il- 
linois colloquialism which is very com- 
mon in the newspapers out there since 
the Powell scandal, which indicates this 
is a bill for incumbents, it is a bill for 
incumbent Members of Congress, and it 
is a bill for incumbent Presidents of the 
United States. 
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If I were down at the White House, 
I would be tickled to death if we took 
the provisions of this bill, because it 
would limit it to about $6.5 million, that 
is the expenditures of the challenger, 
and I do not believe anyone would have 
a chance against the present incumbent 
President who would probably get $15 
or $20 million of free time in the year 
1972. So, Mr. Chairman, I say it is an 
incumbents’ bill. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Let me proceed with 
this thought. I cannot yield to the gen- 
tleman at this time. 

This is an incuments’ bill, and I do 
not see how if this is enacted you would 
ever get a Member of Congress out of 
office with all of the mailing privileges 
that he has—and that is the biggest sin- 
gle advantage he has, with the limita- 
tion on the amount of expenditures that 
one challenger can make. 

We know very well that in some of 
these districts it is very common to 
spend $100,000 or $200,000 in order to 
get elected, and in some instances it will 
take more. This limitation of $50,000 
would be adequate in my district, but 
I could name you at least 25 other dis- 
tricts throughout the United States 
where in every election they spend $100,- 
000 or more. 

I do say that we went into this, in my 
opinion, extensively, and we on the mi- 
nority side feel that this is an incum- 
bents’ bill, whether it is a Democratic or 
a Republican, it is an incumbents’ bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield myself 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSEN. I would like to refer to 
the media rate requirements in the 
Macdonald and the Brown-Frenzel bill. 
In the committee I offered the amend- 
ment to strike section 4 which requires 
the lowest rate from broadcasters. That 
means making the lowest rate available, 
ana also the “comparable” rates for 
newspapers. In addition a newspaper 
must make space available to all candi- 
dates if it makes it available to one. In 
other words, you must make it available 
to others, giving the media no discretion 
whatsoever in the matter. 

I will again offer this amendment when 
we get to the amendment stage on this 
bill because I do believe that this 
feature contained in both bills is totally 
unfair and should be changed by 
amendments. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Hays). 

Mr. HAYS. I would point out to the 
gentleman that I agree with him about 
charging airline tickets and not paying 
for them. The distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Devine) brought that up 
in the markup of the bill and on page 3 
in the item under the term “contribution” 
we include gifts, subscriptions, loans, ad- 
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vances, or deposit of money or property 
or services of significant value. 

That means if a candidate charges air- 
line tickets he has to report that. How- 
ever, we did not feel that we should be- 
come a collection agency for the airlines 
if they are foolish enough to let some- 
one charge tickets for which they do not 
think they will be paid. 

But at least he has put that down, and 
it comes within the limits that he can 
spend. If the gentleman knows of a bet- 
ter way to handle it let me say Iam open 
to suggestion and acception of an amend- 
ment that will do it better. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I thank the gentle- 
man from Ohio for his contribution. At 
least he recognizes the problem. I think 
we can offer an amendment which I be- 
lieve would be persuasive, and I think 
might solve the problem. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr, Chairman, 
the gentleman has indicated that this is 
an incumbent’s bill. It would seem to me 
that that is true in the occasional case 
where an incumbent is faced by some 
multimillionaire who comes along with 
vast sums of money, which does happen 
time after time, and who can buy his way 
in. In this case the incumbent would be 
protected against that type of person. 

But it seems to me normally the in- 
cumbant can raise more money than the 
challenger. I have seen that happen 
time and time again. The incumbent 
because he is in office, can raise the 
money. So I do not think for the most of 
us this is an incumbent’s bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I can cite you at least 
25 that come to my mind, and I can 
name them if you wish. And I can 
mame you the case of our former col- 
league, the gentleman from New York, 
Mr. Ottinger. I do not know how much 
money he spent in order to get into the 
Congress in the beginning. That is just 
one example. You asked me for examples, 
and I give that one to you. And I am 
not citing that example in any way so as 
to impugn Mr. Ottinger. He was on our 
committee, and he was a fine gentleman. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. I can give 
you 110 instances that are not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, just in reply to the 
gentleman from Illinois, and to some of 
the suggestions made in his statement, 
section 315 of the Communications Act 
was suspended for the presidential elec- 
tion of 1960. We passed a bill in both 
Houses to suspend section 315 for the 
1964 presidential election, and we had a 
Democratic President then. But it never 
came out of conference. 

In 1968, we passed a House bill that was 
killed in the Senate. I think most of you 
know why it was killed over there. It was 
filibustered by the Senator from Illinois, 
who has now passed away. 

But we passed a bill in 1970, both 
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Houses, and it was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. 

This should not be a partisan bill and 
it is not intended to be. Nor is it intended 
to be an incumbent’s bill. 

I think it is certainly unfortunate that 
anyone would say that, because that is 
the type of misinformation that could 
spread across the country. I certainly do 
not think it is an incumbent's bill in any 
way. 

I think the way to campaign is to get 
out and talk to the people, and give them 
your views. I do not think that you can 
just merchandise a person on TV and 
say that this person should sit in the 
Congress of the United States. I believe 
that the candidates must get out and 
meet the people, shake hands with the 
people, and tell them their views, and 
let them know what kind of a man they 
are, instead of being merchandised like 
toothpaste or razor blades. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. MACDONALD) . 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Chairman, and Members of the 
House, I am sorry that there are not 
more Members present, because this is 
a very complicated and important bill. 

I did not choose to have the bill of 
our Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce put together with the bill 
submitted by the very distinguished gen- 
tleman from Ohio, but that is what was 
decided. 

I think what we do need, though, is 
a reform bill. I believe that my chairman 
was so right in saying that House seats 
and Senate seats should not be up for 
sale. 

It is a proven fact lately that if you 
get an awful lot of money, you have a 
really pretty good chance of coming here 
to Washington and representing either 
a State or a congressional district. 

There are two parts to the presenta- 
tion which I would like to make. 

First, the reason why we need a bill. 

Second, what is contained in the bill 
that the Commerce Committee brought 
through the Committee on Rules and 
which is to be joined together here on the 
House floor with the Hays bill. 

I respect the senior Republican mem- 
ber of my committee very much, but I 
do not understand why he talks about 
this as being an incumbent’s bill. Because 
it really is a public interest bill, I think 
our political system can end up in grave 
trouble if people can just put up enough 
money and buy a seat in the Congress. 
This is what, at least, title I of the bill 
will prevent. It has been proven that the 
most effective way to campaign these 
days is to campaign by means of tele- 
vision. 

I would just like for a moment to talk 
to those who were not here or maybe to 
those who have forgotten about a very 
similar bill which we passed a year ago. 
We passed it here in the House by a vote 
of 272 to 97. The other body passed it 
by a vote of 58 to 27. We went to confer- 
ence and, for once, the Members of the 
other body accepted practically line by 
line and word by word our version of the 
bill. That was because both parties 
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worked together on the legislation and 
we all saw the specter of money running 
politics. 

I think the only thing we gave in on 
was the effective date. 

The conference report was passed by 
& vote of 247 to 112 in the House and in 
the Senate it passed by a vote of 60 to 19. 

Now, I think it is a grave mistake to 
turn this bill into a partisan thing. We 
all know—or we all think we know at 
least—that people on the other side of 
the aisle, the Republican Party in general 
anyway, usually have more money than 
we do over here. 

But members of my party also abuse 
campaign sending. Therefore, I do not 
think there should be partisanship in 
this bill. 

I look with dismay at the fact that 
this could become a partisan issue. My 
distinguished colleague—and, as I have 
said, a man who I know is a very, very 
good Member of this Congress—talked 
about political things. I do not think it 
should be political in the slightest. If our 
bill is accepted and passed, it is not you 
and I who are being protected—it is the 
public interest that is being protected. 

Do you think we should go back to an 
era in which money just buys a seat 
here? Do you think a man should be 
elected on the basis of the advertising 
agency he retains and the 30-second TV 
spots the agency makes for him? 

In my area someone with a deep voice, 
with the background of the ocean rolling, 
is talking. It is not the candidate. It is 
not the candidate at all. It is an adver- 
tising agency, and I think that that is 
something that should be stopped. 

There are probably other things in 
political campaigns and in the political 
area that should be cleared up. I believe 
Mr. Hays has tried very hard to do that. 
But what I am concerned with is title I 
of the bill. 

I would just like to call to your atten- 
tion that last week Senator Harris had 
to drop out of the race to become a presi- 
dential candidate because he lacked 
funds. According to the figures I have 
had given me, he spent over a quarter 
of a million dollars in 2 months and now, 
currently, he is $400,000 in debt. His ef- 
forts to wage a campaign for the presi- 
dential nomination floundered because 
he did not have enough money. So, more 
and more, politics in our great country 
are becoming a rich man’s preserve. 

I should like to give you a concrete ex- 
ample, and I was surprised when I was 
furnished these figures. In the Nation’s 
seven largest States in 1970, 11 of the 15 
major senatorial candidates were mil- 
lionaires. The four who were not mil- 
lionaires lost their bid for election. Again 
I say that is not a partisan issue, and I 
hope we do not get partisan. I under- 
stand that the President is afraid of 
having to engage in debates if this legis- 
lation is passed. But there is nothing in 
this bill that would make the President 
debate. It would merely relieve the net- 
works of the duty, if they give broadcast 
time to a major-party presidential can- 
didate, of having to give equal time to 
the presidential candidate of the Vege- 
tarian Party, the Greenback Party, or you 
name the party. 

That is why in our bill we have re- 
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pealed the provision relative to the Pres- 
ident and the Vice President. 

Do you know that if we repeal section 
315, as applied to candidate for the 
House, the broadcasters could give time 
to your opponent and then refuse to sell 
you time? That is one reason, as I said 
earlier, I feel we should have more Mem- 
bers here to hear this debate. 

Last year we sent a good bill down to 
the White House and the President ve- 
toed it. He said that it discriminated 
against the broadcasting industry, since 
the other advertising media were not in- 
cluded. So we have included the print 
media. We have tried—and I mean not 
only the Democrats on our subcommittee 
and the committee, but all the members 
of the full committee tried very hard to 
come out with a fair bill. I know time is 
limited, so I would like to give a brief 
summary of what my bill would do. 

First, it repeals section 315—that is 
the equal-time provisions of the Com- 
munications Act, for the presidential and 
vice-presidential candidates. The broad- 
cast industry goes along with us on this. 

Second, the bill places an overall limi- 
tation on the amount of money which 
can be spent by or on behalf of any can- 
didate for Federal office. The limit is ob- 
tained by multiplying 10 cents by the 
voting age population of the district or 
State. The bill further limits the amount 
which a candidate can spend on the 
broadcast media to 50 percent of the 
overall limit. 

Third, we have separate limits which 
apply both to primaries and to general 
elections. In the case of presidential pri- 
maries, candidates’ expenditures are lim- 
ited on a State-by-State basis with the 
candidate able to spend no more than a 
candidate for the Senate could spend 
within that State. 

Fourth, and I think this is important 
to all of us, broadcast stations are re- 
quired to extend to the candidates their 
lowest unit rate—and if any broadcast- 
ers write Members that we are telling 
them what rates should be charged, they 
are just wrong. They have a rate card, 
and they determine what rate. 

Also, no advertising can be accepted 
from or on behalf of any candidate un- 
less the candidates certify themselves in 
writing that the expenditure involved is 
within his spending limit. 

So it seems to me that partisan poli- 
tics should not be a part of this. We rep- 
resent all. I have any number of Repub- 
licans in my district and I hope I repre- 
sent them as well as I hope I represent 
the Democratic people in my district. I 
think it is long overdue that this Con- 
gress should do something about the 
abuse of money and of media in cam- 
paigns for Federal elective office. 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man stated the broadcast industry 
wanted the equal time provision repealed. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Chairman, I did not say they wanted 
it. 

Mr. HAYS. I thought the gentleman 
did, I am sorry. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
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What I did say was that they would go 
along with it. 

Mr. HAYS. I understood from the gen- 
tleman’s chairman and others that the 
broadcast industry wanted the equal time 
provision repealed, period. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
That is correct. But they will go along 
with repeal for presidential and vice 
presidential candidates. 

Mr. HAYS. Of course, this is one of the 
things I am bitterly opposed to, because 
it is becoming more and more popular, 
and we have had a case in the district 
next to mine in the last election in which 
an announcer for the local television sta- 
tion had exposure after exposure after 
exposure and decided to run. 

He decided to run for Congress, and he 
got the nomination of one of the parties, 
and if it had not been for the equal time 
provision, he would have had all the time, 
and his opponent would not have had any 
time at all unless he paid for it. 

That situation can pervade and spread 
like mushrooms. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
It happened in Dallas in the mayoralty 
campaign. The television announcer got 
elected. 

Mr. HAYS. Then would it be fair to 
call the substitute bill a television an- 
nouncer’s bill, as some of the opponents 
are calling this an incumbent’s bill? 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. I 
am not familiar with the substitute. I 
am talking just talking about our bill— 
title I. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, would the 
gentleman please explain to me what he 
means by the unit price? 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Yes. The lowest unit rate means the 
gentleman under the bill would get the 
same rate on a television station as some- 
body who, because of the volume of his 
advertising the year around, gets the 
station’s lowest price. 

But we do not set that. The stations do. 

Mr. KAZEN. Let me tell the gentleman 
that I was one of those who voted against 
the bill last year because of this specific 
thing. I will tell the gentleman why. I 
represent a rural district, with several 
smäll radio stations. The people who keep 
those radio stations on the air are the 
corner grocery store and the corner drug- 
store, day in and day out, year in and 
year out, who have the same news pro- 
grams and weather programs, and they 
get a special rate. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts, 
Let me cut in on the gentleman. I re- 
member the gentleman’s argument. 

But what do these people on TV and 
radio get a license to do? The license 
says, “public interest, convenience and 
necessity.” If they want to sell automo- 
biles or second-hand furniture or some- 
thing else, that is up to them, but if they 
receive a broadcast license they have a 
duty to the community they serve. 

Mr, KAZEN. I agree with the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Then why did the gentleman vote against 
it? 
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Mr. KAZEN. But there are so many 
fields of service they perform every single 
day for local clubs and local churches. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
I guess the gentleman did not understand 
what I said. They get a license to operate 
on a public radio frequency. They do not 
own anything except perhaps the physi- 
cal plant. They are given by the Federal 
Government a right to have a monopoly 
on radio frequency. They are supposed to 
operate in the public interest. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time yielded to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts has 
again expired. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. I want to commend the 
gentleman. The public at large, the 
American people, owe the gentleman in 
the well a great debt of gratitude. He 
has fought this battle for 2 long years. 

I should like to comment on something 
the gentleman said. He said that we 
needed bipartisanship. The gentleman 
had it a year ago. The committee adopted 
the bill by a bipartisan vote, and it was 
adopted in the House by a bipartisan 
vote. Now we seem to be in danger of 
losing that. 

I believe this is wrong, because all of 
us have an interest in giving our people 
a better system. We ought to be looking 
to the needs of the next generation, as 
well as to the needs of the next election. 

I should like to ask the gentleman a 
question. There has been a great worry 
about 315, for the Presidency. Does not 
the gentleman agree that no incumbent 
President is going to be embarrassed by 
refusing to debate with a nonincumbent 
opponent? 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
He may be embarrassed; he does not 
have to doit. 

Mr. UDALL. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve it would be any great handicap for 
ee Johnson in 1964 to say, as he 

I do not want to debate Senator GoL- 
WATER. I know national secrets. I have all 


these other questions and considerations, 
and I cannot do it. 


It is said this is an anti-Nixon pro- 
vision. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
It is not. 

Mr. UDALL. I do not believe he will 
lose one vote if he refuses to debate on 
the ground he is an incumbent and his 
opponent is not. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
He will not. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan, a 
very distinguished gentleman who used 
to serve on the subcommittee. 

Mr. HARVEY. I thank my good friend 
from Massachusetts for yielding. 

I would point out to the Members in 
the House that the facts speak for them- 
selves. This Congress refused in 1964 to 
pass a bill out that would have permitted 
debates or would have suspended the 
equal-time provision for the President. It 
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passed a bill out in 1968, and now again 
is urging it. I think one can say this is 
nonpartisan, but it speaks for itself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has again 
expired. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
The gentleman from Michigan, I believe, 
is very incorrect, because there is noth- 
ing in this bill that makes any Presi- 
dent—whether he be President Nixon, 
President Johnson, or any other Presi- 
dent—debate. It just gives the networks 
a chance to present the significant presi- 
dential candidates to the public, which 
they are supposed to do anyway, so the 
public can look at those candidates. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts, I 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HARVEY. The real question be- 
fore the Members of the House is the de- 
cision that they have to make whether 
the broadcasters have really reached a 
degree of maturity where they will treat 
all candidates for political office fairly. It 
is not any different for Richard Nixon 
than it is for Mr. Kennepy in Massa- 
chusetts or Mr. MACDONALD in Massachu- 
setts, whether he be a Congressman or a 
Senator or a President. 

The question is whether the broad- 
casters will treat the candidate fairly. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
The fairness doctrine is one thing; equal 
time is another. 

Mr. HARVEY. I will say to the gentle- 
man—and he knows this very well, be- 
cause certainly he is the chairman of 
the subcommittee and the most knowl- 
edgeable—he knows the fairness doc- 
trine will stay in regardless of what we 
do here. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
But it is just a doctrine; it is not the law. 

Mr. HARVEY. But the real question is 
whether the broadcasters are going to act 
fairly. Will my friend agree with me? 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Section 315 gives us the protection of 
equal broadcast treatment. If we give 
that up we would be turning over the 
country to the broadcasters. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 1 additional minute. 
That is all the time that there is left, and 
I yield him the last minute. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Will the gentle- 
man yield to me on that? 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. How did we sur- 
vive in the years when we had no broad- 
casting and just had newspapers in this 
country? There was no equal time pro- 
vision for newspapers, and yet the repub- 
lic survived. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
I cannot tell you. I have no expertise 
about that. I was not here. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
rather difficult presentation to follow. 

I will be happy to yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. Macpon- 
ALD) 1 minute if he would like to further 
enlighten us. 
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I yield to the gentleman from Mary- 
land for a unanimous consent request. 

Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Chairman, the com- 
plexity of the parliamentary proce- 
dure under which we are considering the 
various campaign reform bills before this 
body is matched only by the complexity 
of the legislation itself and the problems 
which it seeks to resolve. 

We are faced with a choice of three 
different bills, reported from different 
committees and even from different 
bodies of this Congress. From the num- 
ber of complaints that have been circu- 
lating during the last week about the 
deficiencies in each of these bills, it is 
clear that a firm and strong campaign 
reform bill will have to be written in 
this Chamber. Although I ordinarily dis- 
approve of this type of legislating, in this 
case the entire House membership will 
have to be called into action because 
of the deficiencies arising from the juris- 
dictional conflicts over the subject mat- 
ter of these bills. 

Basically, the three bills before us, H.R. 
11060, 11231, and 11280, include various 
provisions regulating the following as- 
pects of election reform: ceilings on ex- 
penditures and contributions allowed, re- 
porting requirements for both campaign 
contributions and expenditures, enforce- 
ment provisions for violations of the law, 
partial or total repeal of the equal time 
provisions of the Communications Act, 
and establishment of a political adver- 
tising rate in all media. 

When taken at face value these are 
all laudable provisions, but the language 
and practical ramifications of some of 
the provisions would still allow some un- 
scrupulous politicians to evade the law 
through the available loopholes. Many 
amendments will be offered in the fol- 
lowing days to close these loopholes and 
I hope that we will choose wisely and well 
to approve only those amendments which 
will strengthen this legislation and for- 
mulate a law which is fair to the Amer- 
ican public and to their candidates for 
public office. 

For my own part, I expressed my major 
concerns in this area in testimony before 
the Committee on Standards of Official 
Conduct. I am pleased to see that one of 
my suggestions, relating to the loophole 
in the present Federal Corrupt Practices 
Act which allows a candidate to accept 
loans for his campaign from corporations 
and not repay the loans. This has been 
corrected in the bill reported by the 
Committee on House Administration. 
Under the definition of “contributions” 
in H.R. 11060 is included “a gift, sub- 
scription, loan, advance, or deposit, of 
money, or property or services of signif- 
icant value, except a bona fide loan of 
money by a national or State bank made 
in accordance with the applicable bank- 
ing laws and regulations and in the ordi- 
nary course of business, and includes a 
contract, promise, or agreement, whether 
or not legally enforceable to make a con- 
tribution.” I urge my colleagues to re- 
tain this definition as included in section 
l(a) (6) of H.R. 11060 in whatever bill we 
finally approve. I hope that, if this pro- 
vision is included in the bill passed, the 
legislative history will show that this 
prohibition also includes the extending 
of credit to a candidate. A corporation 
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can under present law extend credit and 
never get paid, thereby evading the pro- 
hibition against corporate contributions. 

My second recommendation for im- 
provement of the campaign spending 
laws has not been included in the bills 
before us and I will direct my energies to 
securing the passage of an amendment 
to be offered by our colleague from Min- 
nesota (Mr. FRENZEL) which will, hope- 
fully, rectify this situation. This amend- 
ment to H.R. 11060—if it is deemed in 
order as we proceed under the amending 
process which has been set for this legis- 
lation—will direct that “any amount ex- 
pended for entertainment, or food at, or 
direct mail advertising for, any fund- 
raising event shall not be considered to 
be an expenditure” for purposes of sec- 
tion 2—Expenditure Limitations for Can- 
didates for Federal Elective Office—of 
this bill. 

To backtrack for a moment, Mr. Chair- 
man, and examine the reasons behind the 
need for such an amendment. I believe 
that all of us in this Chamber will agree 
that it is in the best interests of the pub- 
lic to broaden the base of campaign fi- 
nancing. The more individuals we have 
contributing small amounts of money to 
political campaigns, the more effective 
our democracy will be and the more in- 
dependent the elected Representatives’ 
votes on the issues will be. 

If every voter would contribute $1 to 
the candidate of his or her choice, the 
campaigns would be adequately financed 
and the elected representative would 
feel no debt of gratitude to special in- 
terest. groups who might have contrib- 
uted heavily to his campaign, but merely 
to the electorate at large, which in a 
very real sense elected him. 

Mr. Chairman, if the committee will 
forgive a personal reference, in my own 
1970 campaign for reelection, a total of 
4,294 individuals contributed financially, 
of which number 3,953 contributed $50 
or less. Of that number, 3,200 contrib- 
uted less than $10. These figures should 
be compared to the 344 contributors do- 
nating over $50 to my campaign. 

In my first congressional campaign 
in 1968, I received contributions from 
more than 5,000 people, the average con- 
tribution being $22.50. 

I mention this as a prelude to estab- 
lishing the need for this amendment. If 
we are going to place a limitation on 
the amount of money which can be 
spent in a campaign, then we must give 
some consideration as well to the amount 
of money “wasted” by the candidate in 
raising money from a large group of con- 
tributors. 

My own broad base of support from 
contributors of small amounts of money 
resulted primarily from mass mailings. 
This is a very costly way to raise money 
because only a small fraction of the peo- 
ple receiving such letters respond with 
donations. On the other hand, another 
candidate might, through a few phone 
calls or personal visits, raise his war chest 
for his campaign from special interest 
groups. Similarly, if a candidate were 
independently wealthy, he would not have 
to rely upon financial support from the 
mass of voters. 

If, for example, Mr. Chairman, we ap- 
prove H.R. 11060 with a spending limit 
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of $50,000 or 6 cents per constituent; or 
if we approve H.R. 11231 with a spending 
limit of 10 cents per eligible voter; or 
even H.R. 11280 with either a $60,000 or 
10-cent-per-voter limitation on spend- 
ing, the candidate who must rely on 
broad-based support from small contri- 
butions might have to expend nearly half 
of the authorized limit in order to raise 
his $50,000 or $60,000. So we can see very 
obviously and blatantly, that a dollar 
limitation of the sort envisioned in all 
three bills, while being basically a highly 
laudable reform, would favor the wealthy 
candidate and the candidate who relies 
on special interest groups for his cam- 
paign financing, unless an amendment 
such as that to be introduced by our col- 
league from Minnesota (Mr. FRENZEL) 
is approved. The wealthy candidate and 
the special interest group candidate 
would receive full benefit from the $50,- 
000 or $60,000, whereas the candidate 
seeking broad-based support would re- 
ceive only half benefit. 

Mr. Chairman, in sum I would hope 
that this amendment would be approved, 
and that a healthy compromise incorpo- 
rating the most workable and most 
worthwhile provisions of these three 
campaign reform bills will be approved 
by this body. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Chairman, I yield as 
much time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
CONTE). 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield a specific amount of time? 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Conte) 5 minutes. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, if we are 
to maintain a truly democratic system 
of government, we must agree today to 
enact the strongest bill possible to con- 
trol campaign spending. It is no secret 
that the present procedures for con- 
trolling, reporting, and monitoring elec- 
tions are woefully inadequate. 

Unless we take decisive action we will 
soon end up with a Congress that is little 
more than a club for millionaires and 
those beholden to wealthy interests. This 
was not the intent or the desire of our 
Founding Fathers, nor is it the desire of 
the people we represent. 

No one in this Chamber has to be re- 
minded of the awesome power of the 
dollar in waging an effective campaign. 
The best of intentions, the highest quali- 
fications, an admirable record—all of 
these cam be overriden by massive, ex- 
pensive campaign practices and gim- 
micks. We now have the opportunity to 
curtail the influence of the dollar, and 
we must take advantage of that oppor- 
tunity. 

Our distinguished Committees on Com- 
merce and House Administration have 
reported to us two bills designed to close 
up some of the present loopholes. I com- 
mend them for their efforts, but I re- 
spectfully disagree with the approach 
they recommend. 

In comparing the bills before us with 
that already passed by the other body, 
I am convinced that the Senate version 
will be more effective in accomplishing 
the reform we desire. For this reason, I 
support and will vote for the amend- 
ments to write the more preferable pro- 
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visions of the Senate bill into our legis- 
lation. 

Immediate public disclosure of cam- 
paign spending and the monitoring of 
campaign practices by an independent 
body is one of the best ways to keep cam- 
paign financing honest. Spending and 
contribution limitations will be meaning- 
less unless we have an effective means of 
enforcement. The Senate version, with 
its reporting requirements and provisions 
for an Independent Federal Elections 
Commission, affords this means of en- 
forcement. 

I fear that all of our good intentions 
will end in frustration if we fail to adopt 
these provisions. 

I do not want to create the impression, 
however, that I am completely satisfied 
with the bill passed by the other body. 
It too can be strengthened. While I favor 
limits on broadcast and other media 
spending, I would like to see us go even 
further and adopt a limitation on all 
expenditures. I know that some have 
claimed that the total expenditure lim- 
itation will give the incumbent an ad- 
vantage, but I do not agree with this 
argument. An incumbent has a record. 
Whether it is good or bad, he has earned 
it and will run on it. Given our present 
laws against the misuse of franking 
privileges, I believe that any unfair ad- 
vantage arising from being an incum- 
bent will be offset by the fact that he 
must run on his performance rather 
than promises. 

I am also dissatisfied with the Senate 
bill’s provisions relating to contributions. 
They pertain only to contributions of 
the candidate and the candidate’s im- 
mediate family. The evils of large con- 
tributions are too apparent to warrant 
discussion. We need a limitation on in- 
dividual contributions without regard to 
who the donor may be. 

I urge that we all cooperate in enact- 
ing a bill that will be free of loopholes, 
that will end the abuses that threaten 
our system of representative government. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Chairman, I now 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Frey). 

Mr. FREY. Mr. Chairman, we have 
had partisanship in this bill, I think, in 
our committee. The final vote in the 
committee, if my memory is correct, was 
23 to 20. I do not think that this is a 
good thing, because we need reform in 
this area. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the things that 
turns many of the young people off is 
the fact that we do not police ourselves. 
If we do not want to do it now and ap- 
proach this problem at this time, I think 
we can write it off for a number of years. 

As the chairman of the subcommittee, 
whom I respect very much and who was 
extremely fair during the consideration 
of this legislation, knows, I fought him 
very hard on several amendments with 
reference to section 315 across the board 
on the 10-cent limitation with the 5-cent 
subceiling for radio and TV. 

I, personally, feel very strongly that 
the sin is not where the money is spent 
but the amount in which it is spent. We 
know that the cost of buying votes has 
gone up from 19 cents in 1952 to about 
60 cents in 1968. We know further that 
it has practically become a geometric 
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proposition and it must be solved at this 
point. 

Frankly, because of my feelings in this 
area I think we all, maybe, have to give 
a little in order to get a decent bill. How- 
ever, I intend to offer an amendment to 
the Macdonald bill which will do two 
things: 

First, we hope to add billboards to the 
type of controllable expenses. Right now 
we have four items which include radio, 
TV, newspapers, and magazines, I would 
like to add billboards and to add other 
things such as telephone and postage ex- 
penses. However, I recognize the fact 
that we cannot get it through the House. 

I think with respect to the 10-cent 
limitation I would like to retain it, but 
as far as the radio and television goes, 
I would like to allow them a little more 
leeway. I would like to allow them 60 
cents instead of 50 cents. This will in- 
crease it a little bit. It does not go as far 
as I want to go but it would allow some 
discretion. 

Mr. Chairman, every candidate who 
runs in a congressional district in this 
country is confronted with different 
problems. A candidate running for office 
in Boston or New York cannot afford to 
go onto television and radio, but in the 
Far West you have to do it. However, this 
amendment will give them flexibility. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FREY. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. The gentleman said he 
fought the subcommittee chairman on 
section 315? 

What is the gentleman’s position on 
section 315? 

Mr. FREY. My personal conviction was 
that I thought it should be repealed for 
the Presidency, and the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. It seemed to 
me that we were in a peculiar position 
and in effect saying you go ahead and 
debate but we are not going to debate 
ourselves. This was my position. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, the thing that 
bothers me and which I do not under- 
stand is if you repealed it totally—— 

Mr. FREY. “Debate” is a wrong term. 

Mr. HAYS. In other words, a radio 
station would give the potential opponent 
as much as they like and give discretion 
in that manner? 

Mr. FREY. I think there is this danger. 
I do not believe there would be as many 
people on the TV stations with reference 
to what they are going to do. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. ADAMS. Does not the gentleman 
believe there is a qualitative difference in 
the effect of section 315 as it relates to 
the Presidency as opposed to a congres- 
sional district race? 

Mr. FREY. Certainly, there has to be. 

Mr. ADAMS. Should there not be a 
distinction made between the two for 
handling this matter? 

Mr. FREY. Obviously the gentleman 
is taking one direction which is the Pres- 
idency, but the total impact of section 
315 as to the House of Representatives 
versus the Presidency, I do not think so. 
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I think this is an equal branch as much 
as the executive branch and I think the 
people should have the right to know 
what is going on. We are talking about 
spending and a buying situation. Section 
315, in my opinion, is one way you can 
assure that you do not have to spend too 
much, The record shows that in 1966 
the cost was about 10 or 11 times as 
much as any other year. I think this 
would carry over to the Senate and also 
the House. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I would 
like to say that on this amendment I 
am willing to go a certain length on 
this thing because of my overriding feel- 
ing that we do need a bill on this and 
this is really, I think, our last chance 
to get it. 

I will offer this amendment for the 
purpose of compromise and hope that 
the chairman and the other Members 
will accept it. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Brown). 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
FRENZEL) and I introduced H.R. 11280 
after the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration and the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce had each com- 
pleted consideration of the respective 
bills on election reform, which fell under 
their respective jurisdictions. After see- 
ing those two bills, the ones being dis- 
cussed today, it was apparent to us that 
the prospects were slim of resolving the 
conflicting principles and language in the 
two bills during any floor consideration 
of the Committee of the Whole. 

Although the Senate bill on this sub- 
ject, S. 382, did not completely conform 
to our individual views on campaign re- 
form, it seemed a much more sensible 
vehicle for us to use in attempting to 
achieve any orderly reform. 

Since the Senate bill had been con- 
sidered as a single unit by one commit- 
tee of the Senate, its original drafts- 
manship had few conflicts. Many amend- 
ments were considered on the floor of the 
Senate, several were adopted, and the 
bill was passed by an overwhelming, bi- 
partisan vote of 88 to 2. 

I serve on the Communications Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce which 
worked on the Macdonald bill, and the 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. FREN- 
ZEL) serves on the Elections Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration which worked on the Hays bill 
and each of us feels that those bills were 
both partisan and proincumbent when 
they came from those committees. 

The Senate bill seemed to avoid those 
obvious pitfalls. 

Since the Senate bill had never been 
referred to a committee here in the 
House, we introduced it as our own, and 
asked the Committee on Rules to make 
it in order as an amendable substitute, 
and permit its amendment. That was 
done and our substitute ‘tself will be 
amendable under the rule. 

It is our hope that the Macdonald 
bill will be amended to conform it toward 
the broadcast provisions of the Senate 
bill, our substitute H.R. 11280. And then 
that our bill will be substituted for the 
Macdonald bill and the Hays bill. 
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In that interest, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert at this point 
in the Recorp an outline of the differ- 
ences in the three bills which will be un- 
der consideration. This chart also in- 
cludes comparison with the present law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask 
the gentleman from Ohio whether this is 
the gentleman’s own compilation? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. A form of this 
compilation has already appeared in 
print. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
to the gentleman from Ohio that the 
problem is whether permission can be 
granted by the Committee of the Whole, 
or whether permission has to be given in 
the House. If this is the gentleman’s own 
compilation then permission can be 
granted by the Committee of the Whole. 
If it is not the gentleman’s own com- 
pilation, if there is extraneous matter, 
then permission will have to be granted 
in the House. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. It is a personal 
compilation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, and I do so in order to 
ask the gentleman from Ohio a question: 

The gentleman referred to the com- 
pilation in a local newspaper, and pre- 
sumably he is going to follow that as a 
guideline in his own compilation. Is he 
aware that that had a mistake in it in 
which they said that the Committee on 
House Administration had allowed $5,000 
for all purposes, and it should have been 
$50,000? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I am aware of 
the error. 

Mr. HAYS. And in the estimated ex- 
ample again they used $5,000 instead of 
$50,000? Will the gentleman from Ohio 
correct that? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That portion will 
be omitted. 

Mr. HAYS. I withdraw my reservation 
of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The material referred to follows: 
THE CHOICES BEFORE THE HOUSE 
SPENDING LIMIT PER CANDIDATE 
Hays bill—House Administration 

Committee 

Fifty thousand dollars for all purposes or 
6 cents per constituent—(Whichever is 
higher). 

Macdonald bdill—House Commerce 
Committee 

Five cents per voting-age constituent for 
broadcast ads. 

Ten cents per voting-age constituent for 
newspaper, magazine, and broadcast ads. 

Senate bill—Sponsored by House 
Republicans 

Six cents per voting-age constituent for 
broadcast ads. 

Six cents per voting-age constituent for 
newspaper, magazine, billboard ads, but not 
over 10 cents per voting-age constituent for 
broadcast, newspaper, magazine and billboard 
ads or $30,000 minimum limit for each cate- 
gory. 

Present law—Corrupt Practices Act 
of 1925 

Twenty-five thousand dollars for 

Senate, all purposes. 


Us. 
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Five thousand dollars for U.S. House, all 
purposes, 
SPECIAL MEDIA PROVISIONS 
Hays bill—House Administration 
Committee 
Not in committee's jurisdiction. 
Macdonald bill—House Commerce 
Committee 
Repeal of “Equal Time” provision for pres- 
idential race only. 
Broadcast rates cannot exceed “lowest unit 
charge” for same time period. 
Print media rates cannot exceed charge 
for comparable commercial ads. 

Equal space required of print media. 
Senate bdill—Sponsored by House 
Republicans 

Repeal of “Equal Time” provision for all 
federal races. 

“Lowest unit charge” broadcast rates just 
before elections, 

LIMITS ON CONTRIBUTIONS 

Hays bill—House Administration Committee 

From any individual: $35,000 to any pres- 
idential candidate; $5,000 to any Senate can- 
didate; $5,000 to any House candidate; Plus 
limits on candidate’s use of his own money. 
Macdonald bill—House Commerce Committee 

Not in committee's jurisdiction. 

Senate bill—Sponsored by House 
Republicans 

Limits on candidate’s use of his own 
money only. 
Present law—Corrupt Practices Act of 1925 

Individual contributions limited to $5,000 
per candidate. 

REPORTS OF CONTRIBUTIONS, EXPENDITURES 
Hays bill—House Administration Committee 

To: Clerk of House, Secretary of Senate. 

Required only 10-15 days before election, 
and 45 days after election. 

Reports include all items over $25. 


Macdonald bill—House Commerce Committee 
Not in committee’s jurisdiction. 

Senate bill—Sponsored by House 
Republicans 

To: Federal Elections Commission, Clerk 
of local U.S. district court. 

Required four times yearly plus before elec- 
tions. 

Reports include contributions $100 or 
more; expenditures over $100. 

Present law—Corrupt Practices Act of 1925 
To: Clerk of House, Secretary of Senate. 
Four times yearly plus before elections. 

PENALTY FOR VIOLATION 

Hays bill—House Administration Committee 
Candidate for President: $25,000 fine. 
Others: denial of seat, disqualification for 

future elections. 

Macdonald bill—_House Commerce Committee 
$10,000 fine and 1-year prison term for will- 

ful violation. 

Senate bill—Sponsored by House 
Republicans 

$5,000 fine and five years prison for media 
sections. 

$1,000 fine and one year prison for reports 
section. 

Present law—Corruption Practices Act of 1925 
$10,000 fine and 2 years prison. 

(All bills apply to candidates for federal 
office only. Figures given are for general elec- 
tions; equal additional sums permitted in 
most cases for primary, special or runoff elec- 
tions.) 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
the principal differences in the Macdon- 
ald bill and our substitute are that the 
Macdonald bill repeals the equal time 
provision, section 315(a) of the Commu- 
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nications Act, for the President only. 
Our substitute would repeal it for all 
Federal elective offices, President, Vice 
President, Senate and House. We feel 
that what is sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander. 

The Macdonald bill provides a 10- 
cent spending limit per person of voting 
age, as does the substitute, but the Mac- 
donald bill’s limits apply to broadcast- 
ing, newspapers and magazine advertis- 
ing, while the substitute also covers bill- 
board ads. But the Macdonald bill fur- 
ther limits spending on television and ra- 
dio to 5 cents, while the substitute per- 
mits candidate discretion to spending up 
to 6 cents on broadcasting or print media 
so long as the total does not exceed 10 
cents in the covered areas. 

One other problem that exists in the 
Macdonald bill which does not exist in 
the substitute at all is the provision that 
requires newspapers to provide the same 
space to all candidates for the same of- 
fice if it provides space for any candi- 
date for that office. It is our hope that 
there will be amendments to the Mac- 
donald legislation so that we can move 
that legislation toward the Senate sub- 
stitute, the bill H.R. 11280, which we 
have introduced, and then the substitute 
will be approved. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Chairman, I yieid my- 
self 5 minutes. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Chairman, once again 
I would like to compliment the chairman 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce and in particular the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Com- 
munications and Power. These gentle- 
men and their committees and staff 
worked long and diligently to make this 
bill one which would be in the public 
interest. 

But the kinds of reforms, it seems to 
me, that Chairman Staccers indicated 
were necessary in order to cope with 
the kinds of advertisements that he 
prophesied for the future, were really 
not within the sphere of the Commerce 
Committee. That is, except in the limited 
way it related primarily to the media. 
We tried to reform or improve the bill 
in other respects, but it was not just an 
adequate vehicle for us to do that. 

I have one amendment in particular 
which I referred to on the floor earlier, 
relating to the use of credit in regulated 
industries. It will be discussed when the 
time comes for amendments. 

But in my view, this bill does not en- 
able us, as it comes from the Commerce 
Committee, to accomplish the reforms 
that we so badly need. Nor am I cer- 
tain that the Hays bill speaks to or re- 
fiectively speaks to the reforms that were 
outlined in the Anderson-Udall bill which 
I cosponsored many months ago. 

The Senate bill seems to me to get the 
closest to the subject of true reform. 

It does not matter whether we do our 
work here, under the rules that have 
been devised to assist us to work our will 
on this legislation. It will be necessary, I 
believe, to get it closer to the people. In 
this matter, the States must take action. 

It is all very well to have adequate laws 
in Washington, but it is much better if 
you can have them in the State, where 
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the facts will be readily available to the 
local press in a timely fashion. 

Mr. HAYS, Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KEITH. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HAYS. Many States do have very 
restrictive reporting laws. The State of 
Ohio’s laws are very similar to the House 
Administration Committee bill. But what 
do you do about States who do not have 
any laws? 

Mr. KEITH. I am just using this forum 
to say that no matter how well we should 
or could perfect this legislation, it is not 
going to be adequate unless it not only 
requires full disclosure—but is at a place 
that is easily accessible. 

If I recall correctly, your particular 
bill only requires reporting and disclos- 
ure 10 days before the election and 45 
days afterward. 

Mr. HAYS. That is right. 

Mr. KEITH. Why did not you incor- 
porate the Ohio provisions in your bill? 

Mr. HAYS. The Ohio provision does 
not require any reporting before and 
one report 45 days afterward. I went 
beyond that. 

Mr. KEITH. I believe the law that we 
have in Massachusetts is better than 
that. It provides for continuing reports 
and is quite effective. 

Mr. HAYS. Let me say to the gentle- 
man, and I will yield him some time if I 
transgress too much on his time—we 
tried to get a consensus. Some people did 
not want any report until after the elec- 
tion. But there was an amendment of- 
fered that they would have to report 
between the 15th day and the 10th day— 
in that interval—how much they spent 
up to then. That is an improvement over 
what we have now, I think. 

Mr. KEITH. It certainly is an improve- 
ment over what we have now. 

Mr. HAYS. If the House wants a tough- 
er amendment, they will have an oppor- 
tunity to offer one. 

Mr. KEITH. I rather hope we will. 

May I say I think it is very late. In 
any event I realize my time is running 
out. 

I would call to your attention an ex- 
cellent article written in last Sunday’s 
Post by John Oberdorfer. The editor 
of the newspaper excerpted the follow- 
ing phrases— 

Unless the House acts without further de- 
lay, the struggle to regulate campaigns for 
Federal office will be dead for this year and 
years to come. 


There is, it seems to me, a decided 
possibility that if we do not do an ade- 
quate job, we will have to live for another 
50 years with a half-way measure. So I 
propose, Mr. Chairman, that we use these 
rules to work, not the politicians’ will, 
but the peoples’ will! 

If there are no further requests for 
time, I yield back all my time. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, this is what 
I like about general debate and always 
have liked. It is pretty near useless be- 
cause there is nobody here to listen to it, 
and I am sure very few people will read 
it. So I do not propose to use very much 
time. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 
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Mr. KAZEN. Would the gentleman like 
me to call for a quorum? 

Mr. HAYS. No; I would not, because if 
the gentleman calls for a quorum, I will 
move that the Committee rise. 

Mr. KAZEN. I would like to get some 
Members here. 

Mr. HAYS. I do not think you would. 
Most of them are gone for the week. 

Be that as it may, I am sure we will 
have some time in the amending pro- 
cedure to answer any questions. I would 
merely like to say that the House Ad- 
ministration Committee bill was worked 
on for 7 days in hearings and 7 days in 
markup, and everybody, I think even the 
four who voted against the bill, will say 
that in the markup every member of the 
committee had adequate time to present 
his amendments. I hope Mr. FRENZEL is 
listening. Every Member had adequate 
time to present his amendments. There 
was no attempt to steamroller the bill. 
Every amendment was discussed and was 
put to a vote. 

The end product, let me say, in my 
judgment is not perfect. I must say that 
this is the first time since I have been 
here that speaker after speaker seemed 
to demand instant perfection in a bill 
when it was brought to the floor. But the 
bill was near enough perfect that there 
were 20 members out of the 25 who voted 
for it; one was not present, and four 
voted against it. 

All I would ask is that if it is the will 
of the House—and I intend to vote that 
way—to accept the Macdonald bill with 
whatever amendments are agreed upon 
as title I, that they would turn down the 
Senate bill, the remainder of the bill, and 
let us go to conference with the Senate. I 
do not stibscribe to the theory that the 
Senate is perfect, and we ought to swal- 
low what they have done hook, line, and 
sinker. 

Finally, as I said, I am not going to at- 
tempt to explain this bill because the au- 
dience is very small, the time is late, and 
we will have plenty of time in the amend- 
ing process. But I do not think there is a 
majority on either side of this House that 
wants to repeal section 315 in toto and 
turn over to the television broadcasting 
stations in our districts the right to name 
the next Congressman from that district, 
which they would do in many instances. 

I gave the example of television broad- 
casters running for Congress. They have 
a lot of exposure, and I think it would 
certainly be about as unfair a thing as 
you could think of. 

As I said earlier, some people have 
called this an “incumbent’s bill.” I do 
not agree with that. But if you repeal 
section 315, you had better call it “the 
television announcer’s bill.” 

What about the “incumbent’s bill” 
charge? Well, the incumbent has certain 
advantages by being an incumbent with 
or without any regulation. But what 
about the challenger? We are here to- 
night. We are going on record every day. 
You can have a challenger back home 
now running around footloose and fancy 
free for a year before election, making 
all the meetings you have to miss for 
being here, challenging whatever votes 
he wants to challenge, attacking your 
record, and you have to run on a record 
and he has to run on promises. 
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Well, let me tell you something. I 
found in my time that it is sometimes 
easier to be a challenger than it is to 
be an incumbent. 

I do not propose to load the bill the 
other way. I hope we can come out with 
a bill that is fair to everybody and not 
loaded in favor of either side, and I think 
this House administration bill will be 
that kind of bill if some of the amend- 
ments we propose to offer are adopted 
to make it even better than it is—and I 
am sure there are people who have some 
amendments I do not know about, some 
of which may very likely be acceptable, 
and some of which may make it an even 
better bill than it is now. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to record 
a little bit for posterity here. We wonder 
about the great clamor for legislation of 
this nature. I counted the House just be- 
fore assuming the floor, and I find less 
than 10 percent of the Members are 
present on the floor. 

We are not supposed to mention the 
press gallery, so I will not mention the 
fact that there are less than half a dozen 
reporters up there. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEVINE. I yield to tne gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, if my eyes 
do not deceive me, the fellow who has 
written the most about it in criticizing 
the Congress is not up there either. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, also the 
clock now reads exactly 19 minutes be- 
fore 6 o’clock. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend the chair- 
man of the House Administration Com- 
mittee for bringing the Federal election 
reform legislation to the floor of the 
House for consideration. 

This is one of the matters that has 
been discussed and cussed over the years. 
I remember the Committee on House 
Administration a few years ago did get an 
election reform legislation bill out, but 
the House leadership did not see fit at 
that time to set it for action, but at least 
we have reached this stage, so we will 
have an opportunity to vote it up or 
down. 

It has been long recognized that there 
are many inadequacies in the laws on 
the books relating to campaign spending 
on Federal elections and efforts to do 
something about it always seemed to fall 
short of success, so it is definitely a very 
encouraging step forward to have this 
legislation before us today. The unfor- 
tunate part is that this bill has various 
undesirable features which detract seri- 
ously from its merits. Many of these 
are set forth in the additional and sup- 
plemental views in the committee re- 
port, and I certainly recommend that 
these views deserve the attention of all 
Members. 

As we go through the committee re- 
port—and I am making reference to the 
bill as it emerged from the Committee on 
House Administration—we will see there 
are separate views signed by the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. BINGHAM), the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. NEDZI), 
and the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Hawkins); and additional views, signed 
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by the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Devine), the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. DICKINSON), the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. SCHWENGEL), the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. Harvey), the gen- 
tleman from Idaho (Mr. HANsEN), the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Ware), the gentleman from California 
(Mr. VEYSEY), and the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. FRENZEL); and supple- 
mental views of the gentleman from 
Alabama (Mr. DICKINSON); and addi- 
tional views of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire (Mr. CLEVELAND); and dis- 
senting views of the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. Crane); and supplemental 
views of the gentleman from California 
(Mr. VEYsEY); and additional views of 
the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
FRENZEL). 

So the Members will see there is any- 
thing but unanimity on the handling of 
this particular legislation. The major 
drawback in H.R. 11060 in my opinion is 
the unrealistic limitation it would place 
on campaign expenditures. All of us here 
are aware that the makeup of congres- 
sional districts across the country varies 
greatly. Geographically, districts come 
in all shapes and sizes from large 
to small; some are entirely urban and 
some entirely rural; they differ greatly 
economically; there are vast differences 
in the communications and transpor- 
tation facilities among congressional 
districts. 

In spite of these and other significant 
differences, which produce widely vary- 
ing campaign spending needs from dis- 
trict to district, the bill arbitrarily lumps 
all of them into one category and places 
essentially the same limit on all. 

We did in committee increase the top 
limit from $30,000 to $50,000 to try to 
take care of what appears to be gross 
inequity. Our hearings certainly pro- 
duced no information or unanimity of 
opinion in support of such a campaign 
spending limitation or concerning what 
might be a proper limit, so this really 
amounts to a classic case of legislating 
in the dark. 

There are other features in the bill 
which give cause for concern. It has no 
guidelines as to precisely what spending 
would come under the limitations. This 
means that scores of questions could 
arise. Does the use of a candidate’s pri- 
vate auto, for example, amount to a cam- 
paign expense, or his lodgings or meals? 
Do incumbent’s activities have to be in- 
cluded, such as including the cost of his 
district office space, mailings to con- 
stituents, and so forth. Expenditures in 
a business which conceivably could re- 
dound to the benefit of a candidate pre- 
sents questions. These are only a few 
of the many potential questions that 
could arise. 

It is a matter of concern that a candi- 
date for office would be subject to the 
far-reaching sanctions of such a law 
which contains indefinite and vague 
guidelines as to its requirements. 

It could be stated that if the bill con- 
tains so many potential questions as to 
what would come within the spending 
limitation, why not spell out what would 
be included. The trouble is that you run 
squarely into the same old problem all 
over again. What should be included in 
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the definition? Certain types of spend- 
ing are easily identified as campaign ex- 
penditures, but there could be many that 
are not so easily categorized. What is a 
campaign expenditure from one point 
of view is not in another. Essentially the 
problem arises from the fact that an at- 
tempt is made to limit overall expendi- 
tures. 

Coupled with this serious drawback to 
the bill is the fact that in part it would 
be the officials of the States, in the case 
of congressional candidates, who would 
make the determinations as to whether 
the law had been violated. There could 
thus be as many different interpretations 
of the law as there are States and it 
seems to me this could result in a com- 
pletely intolerable situation. 

The section of the bill that would deny 
individuals the right to run for public 
office for a number of years if they are 
deemed violators of its provisions is of 
doubtful constitutionality. The portions 
of the bill that limit contributions and 
expenditures from candidates personal 
resources are also of doubtful constitu- 
tionality. The reporting requirements of 
the bill are inadequate. 

I should like specifically to invite the 
attention of Members to the views which 
appear on page 25 of the report. We are 
lacking in this, and the chairman yery 
graciously stated he would hope to cure 
the credit card situation. In here it shows 
that as a result of the last election the 
National Democratic Committee has un- 
paid airline bills with American Airlines 
alone as of last April of $426,000 plus. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

Without going into the figures here, 
I can say this is nonpartisan, because 
there are hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars owed by both political parties and 
candidates, and by deceased candidates, 
which have not been paid. But it appears 
to me to be a violation of the Corrupt 
Practices Act. Indirectly these corpora- 
tions are making writeoffs, doing what 
they cannot do directly. This is some- 
thing to which we did not address our- 
selves. 

I have touched on major drawbacks 
in the bill before us today. It seems clear 
that further modification is needed if we 
want to make this a workable and rea- 
sonable law to update our Federal elec- 
tions. 

We have an open rule on H.R. 11060, 
the rule also makes it in order to con- 
sider as an amendment in the nature of 
a substitute the bill H.R. 11280, which is 
identical with the Senate-passed election 
bill, S. 382. The membership will have 
an opportunity to improve this legisla- 
tion. If we do not, perhaps a recommital 
would be the better course for a new 
start to meet the real problems head on, 
and legislate meaningful reform—not 
just a political approach to protect in- 
cumbents and an effort to single out the 
President, through repeal of section 315 
in the Macdonald approach. We are sup- 
posed to legislate for the good of the 
country—not just for the 1972 campaign. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 
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Mr. HAYS. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEVINE. My. time has expired. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 1 additional minute.: _ 

Mr. DEVINE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Does the gentleman have 
any specific amendment in mind -that 
would cure the airline credit card thing? 

Mr. DEVINE. Yes, I have an amend- 
ment. It is the same amendment I of- 
fered in the committee, if the chairman 
remembers. 

Mr. HAYS. Yes. 

Mr. DEVINE. At the proper time I in- 
tend to recommend it. In effect, it goes 
to the three regulatory agencies involved, 
to have them set up rules and regulations 
to cure this problem. Those would be the 
CAB, the FCC, and the ICC. 

Mr. HAYS. The gentleman from Ohio 
who is the chairman of the committee 
would be glad to take a good look at any 
amendment the gentleman has on this, 
and if it seems remotely workable, so 
far as he is concerned, would say he 
would accept it, because this is an evil 
which should be cured. 

Mr. DEVINE. If I am not mistaken, 
when this amencment was offered in the 
committee the chairman did support it. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey (Mr, THOMPSON). 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. First, 
Mr. Chairman, I should like to commend 
very highly the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, and in particular 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Macponatp) who has worked on this leg- 
islation for a number of years. 

I believe it is impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of the three bills which 
are under consideration, because in the 
long run our democratic society will en- 
dure only if our democratic elections 
system is protected and maintained. 

One of the hallmarks of that system, 
first, is that the franchise must be 
broadly based. I am delighted, inciden- 
tally, that the 26th amendment has now 
extended the franchise to 18-year-old 
citizens. 

Just as important, the system must be 
honest and open, free of corrupt prac- 
tices and insidious influences by a few 
powerful interests. 

The history of this legislation in the 
Committee on House Administration is 
not limited by any means to the 7 days 
of hearings and the 7 days of mark-up to 
which our distinguished chairman al- 
luded. The history of it goes back many 
years. I happen to have served on the 
committee for 17 years, and I have been 
active in trying to develop some form of 
election reform legislation over a period 
of at least 7 years myself. 

There is not one single person here, as 
a newspaper recently wrote, who cannot 


qualify as an expert at least to a degree 
in elections. 


Some of us might be better and thereby 
have larger margins, but all of us at least 
are expert enough or have others who 
are expert enough around us so we are 
here. 

Implicit in any legislation involving 
Members of this and the other body is the 
fact that incumbents have an advantage. 
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We all know that all an incumbent needs 
to do to have an advantage is to be a 
diligent representative, to have a good 
Staff, and to vote the way in his con- 
science he feels he should and hope to 
satisfy the majority of his constituents. 
We all get during a 2-year period of in- 
cumbency infinitely more publicity than 
any potential incumbent, aside from a 
very, very few isolated ones, can get in 
our districts. It seems to me that we sim- 
ply cannot legislate away these advan- 
tages, but what we can do and what we 
made an honest attempt to do is to pro- 
hibit the purchasing of seats in the House 
of Representatives and the purchasing 
of seats in the other body and the Presi- 
dent's seat. 

There is a lot of talk about partisan- 
ship and of bipartisanship, I know a great 
many Members on both sides who have 
a real, genuine interest in this. I know a 
great many Members who have some heat 
on them as a result of their activities to 
try to bring about election reform. The 
fact is, as our colleague from Indiana 
(Mr. MappEen) said so colorfully earlier 
in the day, the eyes of the people are 
upon us and there is in fact and in deed 
a nationwide demand for this type of 
legislation. 

We are going to come back here fol- 
lowing a recess and we are going to begin 
the 5-minute rule. The chairmen and 
the subcommittee chairmen of the re- 
spective committees involved and a num- 
ber of others of our colleagues, all per- 
fectly able and capable of answering any 
questions among the group of them that 
can be raised, are willing, as Chairman 
Hays indicated just a minute or so ago, 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Devine) are willing to con- 
sider constructive, workable amend- 
ments at any stage of the game. Mr. 
Hays, my chairman, has said time and 
time again that he has a major objec- 
tive, and I consider that that major ob- 
jective is a reasonable one, and he has 
also talked about compromise day in and 
day out, up and down, and all around 
until I am sure he is going to be glad for 
a few days of respite between now and 
the time that this thing is debated. 

Any suggestion in advance, however, 
that this matter should be disposed of 
by a motion to recommit and sent back 
for further study is pure unadulterated 
poppycock. It cannot wait; it will not 
wait; the people will not wait. I assure 
you of that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. If I 
may have 1 more minute. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
would suggest that we approach this in 
the manner as has been suggested by the 
two committee chairmen; namely, that 
we work on this and work the will of the 
House and we get a bill and pass a bill 
and indeed not that we recommit one, 
even though it might be more comfort- 
able for some of the brothers, as Mo 
UpatL would say, not to have anything. 

Mr. Chairman, it would be impossible 
to exaggerate the importance of the 
three bills under consideration today: 
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In the long run our democratic society 
will endure only if our democratic elec- 
tion system is protected and maintained. 
What are the hallmarks of a truly demo- 
cratic election system? First, the fran- 
chise must be broadly based; and I am 
delighted that the 26th amendment has 
now extended the franchise to 18-year- 
old citizens. 

Just as important, the election system 
must be honest and open; It must be free 
of corrupt practices and insidious influ- 
ence by a few powerful interests. Mr. 
Chairman, it is an unfortunate but un- 
deniable fact that the cost of conduct- 
ing a political campaign has soared dur- 
ing the last decade. It is also an unfor- 
nate but undeniable fact that in order 
to meet rising campaign costs, candidates 
have become increasingly dependent 
upon either their own personal wealth 
or the wealth of a few large contributors. 
This dependence of candidates upon the 
concentrated wealth of a few individuals 
or organizations is basically undemo- 
cratic. Furthermore, it opens the door 
to corrupt and insidious influences on 
our election system. 

When candidates are dependent upon 
a small number of large contributions, 
the contributors may be in a position to 
exert an unhealthy influence on the con- 
duct of Government by promoting special 
interests at the expense of the public 
welfare. In a democratic society, competi- 
tion between candidates should be deter- 
mined on the merits of their qualifica- 
tions and political views, not on their 
ability to attract support from sources of 
concentrated wealth, whether the wealth 
of the candidate, his family, or outside 
individuals and organizations. 

Mr. Chairman, there are a number of 
ways to counteract the growing depend- 
ence of candidates on large contributions 
from concentrated wealth. First, one 
could place a strict limit on the amount 
a contributor may give to a candidate. 
Second, one could require large contribu- 
tors to report their contributions, hoping 
that public disclosure would inhibit con- 
tributors from attempting to influence 
the conduct of government in unjustifi- 
able ways. Third, one could establish a 
tight limit on the cost of campaigns, 
thereby making it unnecessary for a can- 
didate to depend on large contributors. 
Fourth, one could generate adequate fi- 
nances for campaigns by using tax in- 
centives to encourage a large number of 
people to make modest contributions. 
Last, one could provide direct Govern- 
ment subsidies to candidates from public 
funds. 

Frankly, Mr. Chairman, I believe the 
fourth alternative, using tax incentives 
to generate widespread grassroots finan- 
cial support for candidates, is the best 
alternative for the long run. However, 
the bills under consideration would use 
various forms of the first three alterna- 
tives—limitations on contributions, re- 
porting requirements, and limitations on 
expenditures. These measures are de- 
sirable first steps in the process of de- 
veloping legislation to guarantee a demo- 
cratic election system in an age of soar- 
ing campaign costs. 

H.R. 11060 would establish limitations 
on overall campaign expenditures, limi- 
tations on contributions, and require 
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reporting of expenditures and contribu- 
tions. H.R. 11231 would establish limi- 
tations on communication media ex- 
penditures and repeal the equal-time 
provision on broadcasts connected with 
the presidential general elections. H.R. 
11280 is the Senate-passed bill and 
would repeal the equal-time provision 
establish limits on communication media 
expenditures, limit the amount a candi- 
date may contribute to his own campaign, 
and require reporting of expenditures 
and contributions. 

Mr. Chairman, as we begin work on 
this very complex issue, I believe we 
should keep three goals in mind. First, 
an informed electorate is the foundation 
of a democratic election. Therefore, we 
should support measures which en- 
courage widespread debate on public 
issues and on candidates for public of- 
fice, Second, we should reduce the op- 
portunity for a candidate with a large 
campaign fund to distort the election 
process by monopolizing communica- 
tion facilities during a campaign. Third, 
we should reduce the dependence of 
candidates on support from a few sources 
of concentrated wealth. Above all, Mr. 
Chairman, we should oppose any pro- 
posal which would have the effect of 
prohibiting widespread participation in 
nonpartisan election activities, such as 
voter registration and get-out-the- 
vote drives. We should defeat measures 
which outlaw the use of contributions 
of money and services from great num- 
bers of workers, since such proposals 
are profoundly undemocratic, and would 
tend to close our election system rather 
than make it more open. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard a state- 
ment made today and many times previ- 
ously that any campaign limitation bill 
cannot be enforced. 

Well, let me tell you something. The 
British have a campaign expenditure bill 
that limits them to something like $2,000 
per candidate and 3 weeks of campaign- 
ing, and it is enforced and can be and 
it has been. 

So, if that kind of a stringent bill can 
be enforced, certainly one with a $50,000 
limitation and some reporting can be en- 
forced if they want to enforce it. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Did the gentleman’s com- 
mittee consider a time limitation as well 
as the other items in the writeup of 
this bill? 

Mr. HAYS. I will say to the gentle- 
man that we did not. I wish we had. I 
wish it were possible to have one. I think 
it would be wholesome if we could limit 
it to about 60 days or so. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Utah (Mr. LLOYD). 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, it is ap- 
propriate and necessary that we make an 
honest effort to place tighter and more 
understandable control on contributions 
which we made to candidates for public 
office and the purposes for which those 
contributions are spent by the candidate. 
It is not only our obligation to make this 
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attempt because we have experience in 
the mechanics of the political process 
and should be most familiar with its 
shortcomings, but it is also a clear man- 
date from the citizens we represent that 
this action be taken. I compliment the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Hays) and 
his committee for bringing this bill before 
us for action. 

I do not believe we can devise a per- 
fect campaign contribution and expendi- 
ture system, but we can do the best we 
can with the tools we have. We can im- 
prove existing legislation on the subject 
by taking certain necessary steps, for 
example: 

First. We can improve disclosure pro- 
visions and provide for reporting which 
will be meaningful. I believe we should 
create independent enforcement ma- 
chinery for this purpose. 

Second. We should provide that spend- 
ing limitations be meaningful; that 
wealthy candidates do not have an unfair 
advantage over candidates who do not 
represent wealthy families or associa- 
tions. We can provide that the candidate 
shall not be at the mercy of specific ad- 
vertising media. In this respect I believe 
it is unfortunate that the current most 
popular medium for political candidates, 
namely television, has within its power 
granted by the federal government the 
means to give favored treatment, despite 
current legislation designed to the con- 
trary. We can, however, aim to reduce 
the chances of affording such favorite 
treatment. It is not only in the interest 
of the candidate, but certainly in the 
interest of public-minded citizens who 
make contributions for political cam- 
paigns, that the difficult effort to secure 
and provide adequate funds for cam- 
paigning is not exploited by irresponsible 
advertising media of any kind. Political 
campaigns can provide a windfall of ex- 
cessive profits for some advertising media 
who follow discriminatory or selfish 
practices aimed at soaking up the politi- 
cal dollar. Actually it is not enough to 
provide equal time. True fairness is the 
result of honest and sincere policy which 
prevents employees of television stations 
or other advertising media from exer- 
cising cute and harmful practices to the 
injury of the candidates whom they hold 
in disfavor. 

Third. Our political system should be 
open to new ideas and new candidates. 
No policy should deliberately and inten- 
tionally discriminate in favor either of 
the incumbent or the challenger. 

Fourth. Spending limitations should be 
nondiscriminatory as to specific media. 

Fifth. Disclosure and reporting should 
apply to nonelection years as well as elec- 
tion years. The sometimes phony “get 
well parties” have provided easy evasion 
of some laws where reporting is required 
only during the election season. 

I believe that ultimately we should 
adopt campaign expenditure control 
which has more effective enforcement 
potential built right into the system. This 
would be a control which would be exer- 
cised by the political candidates them- 
selves who, after all, are the most sen- 
sitive and concerned. 

For example, if a candidate were re- 
quired to report at proper intervals all 
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money spent in his behalf for public ad- 
vertising; specifically where such adyer- 
tising was placed with the correct speci- 
fications; and the amount spent for each 
advertisement, his opponent would know 
immediately in most cases whether the 
report was complete and honest and also 
importantly, whether the advertising 
media were giving fair and impartial 
treatment in charges and placements of 
advertising. 

If this Congress is unsuccessful in en- 
acting meaningful, understandable, fair 
and essential campaign spending legisla- 
tion, then we inevitably face the stern 
alternative of public financing of election 
campaigns. If we provide legislation in 
which the public can have faith, then a 
greater number of citizens will volun- 
tarily share the expenses of campaigning 
in behalf of their favorite candidate. If 
we fail to enact meaningful legislation, or 
enact legislation in which the public has 
no confidence, then the list of those who 
contribute to political campaigns will be 
narrowed and one way or the other, can- 
didates will be exposed to excessive in- 
fluence of those on whom they must de- 
pend for financial support to finance the 
campaign. 

Finally, I repeat, the public should not 
expect perfection or even near perfection. 
There are too many ways for evasion of 
even the tightest legislation. For ex- 
ample, a $1,000 limitation on a single 
contributor could be evaded simply by a 
$5,000 contributor dividing up his finan- 
cial influence among five associates. Or- 
ganizations could supply free labor which 
is not susceptible at this point to legisla- 
tive restriction. Anyone in public life can 
make a long list of evasions of the spirit 
of control which no legislation can 
prevent. We can do much, however, and 
we have the obligation and the mandate 
to do as much as we can and to be candid 
and forthright in our explanation to the 
citizenry. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, with the beginning of 
debate this afternoon on a Federal Elec- 
tions Campaign Act, the House is fac- 
ing one of the most important issues in 
its long history. The importance of the 
Federal Elections Campaign Act lies not 
in the specifics of the various bills before 
us today, but rather in the implications 
such legislation has for the future of the 
American political system. Because of the 
fundamental changes any bill, which 
would effectively limit campaign contri- 
butions or expenditures, will have on our 
two-party system, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that every Member of this great body 
be aware of the issues at hand. I urge my 
colleagues to take this time, if they have 
not already done so, to familiarize them- 
selves with the arguments on both sides 
of the issues; the consequences are too 
significant to be left to snap decisions. 

I have done a great deal of thinking 
and reading on this vital subject, and 
I would like to share some of my thoughts 
with my colleagues at this time. Last 
spring, I introduced legislation to grant 
a Federal income tax credit for election 
campaign contributions to strengthen 
disclosure and reporting requirements. 
In my statement that accompanied that 
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bill, I indicated that the best political fi- 
nance system is one based on a large 
number of small contributions, and the 
only way to achieve this goal was to in- 
still confidence in the voters. Stiff re- 
porting and disclosure requirements were 
aimed at doing just that. At that time, I 
did not feel it was necessary to legislate 
limits on contributions and expenditures. 

I have long considered attempts to 
limit campaign contributions and ex- 
penditures as a violation of the first 
amendment. As Prof. Ralph Winters, of 
Yale University, so eloquently stated dur- 
ing the Senate hearings on this subject: 

The first Amendment plainly prohibits the 
setting of a legal maximum on the political 
activities in which an individual may engage. 


Any limit on the amount of money a 
candidate may spend can be viewed as 
an attempt to limit his political speech. 
The situation is somewhat analogous to 
saying that a speaker in public parks can 
only speak for 10 minutes. 

The charge has also been made that 
limitations on campaign contributions 
and expenditures discriminate against 
some candidates and in favor of others. 
To limit campaign contributions and ex- 
penditures is to increase the relative im- 
portance of those groups that conduct ex- 
tensive educational programs for po- 
litical purposes. Labor unions, for exam- 
ple, can support these limitations because 
their political activity extends to other 
areas. Limits on direct spending increase 
the importance of voter registration 
drives, news releases, and so forth, none 
of which would be affected by the pro- 
posed legislation. Now I am not saying we 
should limit these activities; I simply 
want to point out to my colleagues that 
contribution and expenditure limits can 
be viewed as discrimination against can- 
didates who receive money from individ- 
uals and in favor of candidates who have 
interest groups working on their behalf. 

The Members of the House and Senate, 
however, seem to fayor some form of 
limitations, as witnessed by the three 
bills the distinguished Rules Committee 
has determined should be considered un- 
der one rule. 

Mr. Chairman, I have studied all of 
these measures very carefully, and I have 
come to the conclusion that of the three, 
the Senate-passed bill—the bill the Rules 
Committee has permitted to be intro- 
duced as a substitute—is by far the best 
and the one that should be adopted by 
the House. 

My decision to support the Senate bill 
is based not only on practical reasons, but 
also on its treatment of the issues. In 
the realm of the practical, I believe the 
Senate bill is the vehicle that will lead to 
immediate reform. If this Congress is go- 
ing to pass legislation in time for the 
1972 elections, it will have to do so 
quickly. The Senate bill has the advan- 
tage of already having overwhelming 
Senate approval, and any minor amend- 
ments in the House could easily be recon- 
ciled in conference. 

The second practical reason for sup- 
porting the Senate bill is that it has 
Presidential support. The President has 
stated his strong opposition to any at- 
tempt at imposing limitations on cam- 
paign contributions. As I read this 
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“strong opposition,” it spells “veto” for 
any bill that would include such limita- 
tions, a measure that I am sure the 
President and the House would find most 
embarrassing. In addition, I believe it 
would errode the public’s confidence in 
their elected officials once they realized 
that they could not agree on such a fun- 
damental issue as election reform. 

If there were no other arguments in 
favor of adopting the Senate bill, I be- 
lieve these two practical reasons would 
strongly support its treatment of the 
problem, I believe there are several rea- 
sons for selecting the Senate version over 
either the Hays or the Macdonald bills. 

First, the Senate bill, and only the Sen- 
ate bill, establishes what I consider to be 
adequate disclosure provisions. As I 
stated previously, strong disclosure pro- 
visions can only strengthen the public’s 
confidence in its representatives. The 
Senate bill provides for an independent 
Federal Elections Commission and quar- 
terly reports with additional reports prior 
to the election of all contributions and 
expenditures of $100 or more. The Hays 
bill only provides for two disclosures— 
10 to 15 days prior to the election and 45 
days after the election—and many peo- 
ple consider this to be worse than the 
present law, which we all admit has more 
loopholes than we know what to do with. 
The Macdonald bill has no disclosure pro- 
visions. 

A second argument in favor of the 
Senate bill is its flexibility with regard 
to media spending. While it does not 
place an overall spending limit on candi- 
dates, it does place spending limits on 
broadcast and nonbroadcast communi- 
cations. It initially sets a limit to 5 cents 
per person of voting age—or $30,000, 
whichever is greater—for broadcast 
spending and an additional 5 cents per 
person—or $30,000—for mnonbroadcast 
spending. It does provide for a 25-per- 
cent interchangeability within these two 
categories, making the final breakdown 
6 to 4 cents for broadcast and nonbroad- 
cast spending respectively. 

While some may consider broadcast 
spending excessive, it is sometimes the 
only way for a candidate to overcome 
the built-in advantages of the incum- 
bent. Since, as we all know, recognition 
is essential to election, television and 
radio exposure are sometimes the only 
way a challenger can get his name be- 
fore the public, especially when the op- 
ponent is a well-known politician, or a 
sports or movie star. And for those who 
claim that excessive broadcast advertis- 
ing can buy an election, I need only cite 
the experiences of our former colleague 
from New York, Richard Ottinger, or 
Senator Tarr’s opponent in Ohio, How- 
ard Metzenbaum. 

Finally, the Senate bill treats the mat- 
ter of section 315 of the Communications 
Act fairly. I have grave personal doubts 
about the repeal of section 315, but I do 
believe that any action taken should treat 
all Federal elections equally. The Senate 
bill, of course, repeals section 315 for all 
Federal elections; the Macdonald bill 
provides for the repeal of the “equal 
time” provision for Presidential races 
only. 

One of the arguments made in support 
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of this action states that the repeal makes 
time available for the candidates while 
saving these parties money. This reason, 
I believe, is only a surface argument. The 
President always has minor party candi- 
dates opposing him, and our experience 
in the 1970 general elections shows that 
minor party opposition in House and 
Senate elections is definitely a factor that 
must be considered. 

To say that section 315 should not be 
repealed with regard to House and Sen- 
ate elections is nonsense. According to 
the official election returns for the 1970 
general election, 35 minor parties fielded 
candidates in House and Senate elec- 
tions. Eighteen of these parties nom- 
inated a total of 41 senatorial candidates, 
and six additional individuals listed 
themselves as “independents.” The num- 
bers in House elections were even greater: 
30 minor parties and 163 candidates are 
listed in the 1970 returns. Together with 
the 20 House candidates running as in- 
dependents, 183 individuals not of the 
Democratic or Republican Parties sought 
election in 151 House districts. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I am 
supporting the Senate version of the 
Federal Election Campaign Act. When 
the proper time comes to offer the Senate 
bill as a substitute, I would hope a major- 
ity of my colleagues would lend their 
support, so that we can pass it without 
amendment. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HARVEY, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. I would say to the gentle- 
man that they may very well be uncon- 
Stitutional. I do not know. But I have 
heard since I came to this body on nearly 
every piece of legislation someone say 
that it was unconstitutional. 

If there is anyone around here who can 
predict what the nine gentlemen across 
the street or the seven gentlemen at the 
present time are going to rule as to what 
is constitutional or unconstitutional he is 
a lot better off than most of us. I have 
always felt that we should legislate the 
best way we could and then if someone 
wanted to take it to the Supreme Court 
then the Supreme Court would have to 
make that decision. We have limitations 
in the Ohio law and no one has ever 
challenged it in the courts and made it 
stick. 

Mr. HARVEY. I say again that this 
was one of my own thoughts. I felt it 
was unconstitutional. I felt that it also 
sharply discriminated in the treatment 
of people who wanted to participate in 
our political system, some of whom want 
to contribute money, some whom want to 
contribute time and other things. How- 
ever, when you put a limitation on the 
amount a person can give, you discrim- 
inate against that person who wants to 
participate by contributing money, and 
I might say you discriminate against him 
in favor of organizations who want to do 
it through one fashion as, for instance, 
labor unions do in registering the vote 
and getting out the vote and doing this 
sort of thing. 

Mr. HAYS, Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. PODELL). 
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Mr. PODELL. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Ohio for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I have I suppose the 
unique position of having the opportu- 
nity of serving on both the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, as 
well as the Committee on House Admin- 
istration and, along with the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Devine), found myself 
running back and forth to both commit- 
tees in connection with the markup of 
legislation that was before us. 

The major problem that presented it- 
self was that while the matter before us 
under the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and the matter that was under the juris- 
diction of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration were interrelated, they are 
quite different. They are as different as 
apples and oranges, 

Sure, the Senate bill was passed almost 
unanimously. Do you know why? Simply 
because the Senate was concerned with 
those matters that affect the Senate, pri- 
marilly radio and television. 

Radio and television is of no concern 
in my district. Shall I spend money to 
reach 20 million people, the money it 
would cost for a 1-minute spot on CBS 
or ABC for the purpose of soliciting the 
votes of 500,000 people? That does not 
make sense. 

So the first problem we must immedi- 
ately resolve is that the Senate is inter- 
ested primarily in radio and TV because 
they operate statewide. A House candi- 
date has other concerns. 
| Leastwise this Member does not care 

about radio, or TV nor will he place even 
a 10-cent ad in a newspaper because it 
is of no value to the limited confines of 
his congressional district. 

Obviously we must treat these prob- 
lems differently but at the same time 
try to resolve all of them, if we possibly 
can. This is the dilemma which will re- 
quire giye and take as well as compromise 
by all concerned. 

I recall in 1968 when I was asked by 
a number of individuals whether or not 
I wanted to run for Congress to fill 
a vacancy that occurred because my 
predecessor had been elected to the 
bench. I said I might be interested. They 
then stated and I quote: “There is one 
qualification I want to talk to you about.” 

I thought they would ask me whether 
or not I agreed with my party on cer- 
tain issues. They did not—the qualifi- 
cation was—“How much money can you 
raise?” That was their first question. I 
said—“Well, do you not want to hear my 
position on the issues? Shall we discuss 
my national policy or my domestic pol- 
icy?” Their response was simply—‘No, 
first tell us how much money you can 
raise.” 

I really did not know. I never tried to 
raise large sums of money. But surely it is 
frightening that while we approach the 
problems of the seventies, the criteria was 
“how much money you can raise before 
you can run for public office?” 

While the Senate bill has some excel- 
lent provisions and indicates major 
areas of concern, the fact that the bill 
does not contain a limit on the amount 
of money a candidate can spend in a 
political campaign, then it is not worth 
the paper it is printed upon so far as 
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the Congressman from the 13th Congres- 
sional District is concerned. 

In 1968 in that special election, I ran 
against a man who spent a quarter of a 
million dollars—and none of it for ad- 
vertising on radio or TV or the news- 
papers. But you take seven first-class dis- 
trictwide mailings, each containing a 
brochure labeled and addressed at a cost 
of $14,000 for each mailing. Do you know 
where the postage came from? It was 
postmarked in Yonkers which is about 
60 miles north of my district because that 
is where his business factory was—that 
was who paid for it, his business. 

The Hays bill seeks to put a stop to 
that. I cannot afford to run against a 
multimillionaire. I do not know how 
many Members of this House can. This 
man ran not as a Republican, not as a 
conservative and not as a liberal party 
candidate. He organized his own party 
and called it the New Leadership Party. 
He had the support of no major party 
and no major organization. I had the 
support of the Democratic Party plus 14 
years in the State legislature plus having 
the experience of having run in some- 
thing like 16 different elections and 
primaries. I beat him by 4,000 votes out 
of about 60,000 votes. 

That is what could happen. I came 
pretty close to losing. Three months later 
the same gentleman ran against me as a 
candidate in the Democratic Party in the 
primary. By this time, of course, I had 
the advantage of an incumbent and I 
won by a considerably larger margin. 

Someone said that this is an incum- 
bent’s bill. True—the incumbent does 
have some advantage; are we not entitled 
to some small advantage? 

Let me tell you that if I voted for a bill 
that was not at least somewhat ad- 
vantageous to an incumbent, I think the 
people back in my district would think 
I am out of my head. I am sure that 
would be their view if I would vote for a 
bill that would give anyone seeking to run 
against me additional advantage. 

Briefly, the Hays bill and the Mac- 
donald bill does three things that are im- 
portant. 

First. It sets a limit. $50,000 is more 
than enough to spend for a seat in the 
House of Congress. 

Second, it limits the amount an indi- 
vidual can contribute to a political can- 
didate. No one can make out a check 
for $10,000, because if they did, you 
would be beholden to that individual. 
When a person gives you that kind of 
money for a campaign, you will owe him 
something, and do not kid yourself. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PODELL. I yield to the Chairman. 

Mr. HAYS. The gentleman will re- 
member that the gentleman from Mich- 
igan (Mr. Harvey) said that he did not 
want to limit campaign contributions 
because he did not want to interfere 
with somebody's right to participate, if 
spending money was the way they wanted 
to participate. 

Well, I had an opponent running 
against me who had a $250,000 contrib- 
ution in five separate checks, through 
five different committees, and from the 
same fellow in Texas. He had to ask my 
campaign manager who the guy was. He 
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had never heard of him. He did not know 
him. Well, the fellow knew me, and he 
did not want me down here. I do not 
really consider that to be the kind of 
freedom we ought to be handing around 
to people. 

Mr. PODELL. I thank the Chairman. 
I might add that I think it would make 
it more logical if we could limit cam- 
paign contributions to $1,000. The Hays 
bill does something else. It limits the 
amount that an individual can contrib- 
ute to his own campaign. It would take 
care of the situation of money spent in 
Ohio by Mr. Metzenbaum in which a 
daughter 12 years old contributed $60,- 
000 to her daddy’s campaign. Those are 
the kinds of things that are important 
to us, in addition to the other problems 
that Mr. Macponatp has talked about. 

With a limitation on TV, if a man can 
spend $50,000 and he wants to spend $40,- 
000 on television or radio, that is his 
business. He can do so. 

I can only say this, gentlemen: If we 
do not put a stop to the kind of prolifer- 
ating expenses that accompany political 
campaigns, as has happened in recent 
times, we shall be making a terrible mis- 
take. We have got to do it. Give us a bill 
that will stop this spending. That is 
what we need. That is what the Hays bill 
does. Surely it is not perfect, but it is an 
important step in the right direction. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri for a unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
commend the House Administration 
Committee, its chairman and the mem- 
bers of that committee, as well as the 
chairman of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee and the members 
of that committee for bringing these two 
measures to the House. Anyone who has 
examined the problem of campaign ex- 
penditures well knows the difficulty under 
which these two committees have labored. 
It is very easy, Mr. Chairman, to com- 
plain about campaign expenditure 
abuses, but it is very, very difficult to 
draw effective campaign expenditure 
control without rewarding the unscrupu- 
lous participants and candidates at the 
expense of the scrupulous. So I commend 
the chairman and the members of the 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, the framers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution of the United States especially 
intended to establish a representative 
form of government as the best way to 
preserve man’s God-given right to be free 
and enjoy equality under the law, as well 
as the right to freely compete. Their 
theory was that such a system would 
work best if people from various walks of 
life, occupational backgrounds, religious 
convictions, and geographical regions 
were brought together to make the laws 
and supervise the operation of the Gov- 
ernment. 

It is for this reason that the statutory 
and established provisions regulating 
public officeholders contain few stipula- 
tions concerning the qualifications of a 
candidate for public office, except such 
basics as citizenship and minimum age 
requirements. With the exception of a 
few offices such as prosecuting attorney 
or attorney general, where a legal back- 
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ground is required, there are no educa- 
tional, professional, ancestoral, financial, 
or status requirements to be elected to 
represent the people. 

We have pointed with pride over the 
years to the fact that only in this country 
could a man rise from such humble be- 
ginnings to become President of the 
United States as did Abraham Lincoln. 
In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, the spiral- 
ing costs of campaigns have brought into 
quest this basic American tradition. If 
we do not take effective steps to control 
and limit the amounts of money that can 
be spent on the various political cam- 
paigns, we stand in danger of limiting the 
holding of elective office to those who are 
either very rich, or to those who are 
willing to accept the large contributions 
from individuals or organizations with 
special interests along with the possible 
obligations that accompany such con- 
tributions. 

I submit to you today that our Govern- 
ment cannot function in such a way to 
preserve our heritage and way of life if 
we reach the point that most or all elected 
officials have great wealth or owe their 
political life to special interest groups. 
If this development ever takes place, the 
people will not be fairly represented. 

In an affluent society where people are 
conditioned to buy certain products by 
high-powered public relations and adver- 
tising specialists trained to produce the 
TV commercial which will get results, it 
is becoming easier to “sell” a candidate 
with the money to buy the TV time. In 
the State of New York the successful can- 
didate for Governor has spent from $5 to 
$10 million in each of the last two cam- 
paigns. In my own State of Missouri, 
which has a population of slightly less 
than 5 million people, the losing candi- 
date in a recent U.S. Senate race alleged- 
ly spent over $1 million, while a congres- 
sional candidate reportedly spent around 
$200,000 also in a losing effort. A number 
of candidates for the U.S. Senate have 
been reported spending in the neighbor- 
hood of $1 million in primary campaigns 
alone. Figures compiled in 1969 on the 
total amount of campaign spending as 
reported in Washington was $70.1 mil- 
lion, compared to the previous record 
spending of $47.8 million in 1964. Of 
course, these figures represent less than 
a third of the total spending since no re- 
ports are required to be filed in Washing- 
ton on primaries or State-level spending. 
It has been estimated that $300 million 
was spent in 1968 on campaigns for can- 
didates on all levels of government. This 
figure is also estimated to be a 50-percent 
increase of total campaign spending in 
1964. I am strongly inclined to believe 
that the figure of $300 million could be on 
the low side. 

In the State of Illinois, for example, no 
reports of contributions and expenditures 
for campaigns are required to be filed in 
the State capital. In my own State of 
Missouri there is no requirement to re- 
port any money collected or spent in ad- 
vance of 90 days before the primary elec- 
tion. This means if a candidate is able to 
purchase TV time prior to the applicable 
date for reporting—TV time that may be 
used at any point in the primary cam- 
paign—he has no legal obligation to file 
any report concerning this expenditure. 
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The statute concerning the filing of 
political contributions and expenditures 
in Missouri simply states that the re- 
port of a political committee for a can- 
didate must be filed in the county of 
residence of the committee treasurer. In 
another recent campaign for the U.S. 
Senate in Missouri at least two commit- 
tees for one candidate filed their reports 
in other States. One report of $53,000 
was filed in one neighborhood State, and 
another report involving sums unknown 
to me was filed in a second neighboring 
State. I obviously have no way of know- 
ing whether or not this action was taken 
with the candidate's knowledge of the 
same, But, surely, someone in the cam- 
paign organization should be responsi- 
ble for supervising the filing of reports 
to conform with the law. This would 
appear to be a violation of the spirit of 
the law, if not the letter of the law. 
Whatever may be the case, it is a good 
example of how loosely State corrupt 
practices acts are drawn or not enforced. 

Mr. Chairman, I am well aware that 
it is extremely difficult to control totally 
the receiving of contributions and cam- 
paign spending in any election. However, 
it is incumbent upon this House to take 
some action to limit individual and com- 
mittee contributions to a candidate; to 
limit overall spendng in campaigns espe- 
cially in regard to the media; and to set 
up a system of overseeing and enforcing 
these regulations. 

Admittedly the measure H.R. 11066 is 
not a perfect bill. The area of campaign 
expenditure control is a difficult area in 
which to legislate effectively and we must 
be careful that the unscrupulous candi- 
date is not given an advantage over the 
scrupulous candidate because of the 
great difficulty of enforcing such con- 
trols. At least three different approaches 
will be presented to the House in the 
course of debate. I sincerely hope that 
what does emerge will place a realistic 
limit on campaign expenditures, provide 
full and detailed disclosure of the source 
of campaign contributions, and also pro- 
vide for fair and effective enforcement 
with penalties for violations of the law. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. COLLINS). 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, every Member of Congress is vi- 
tally concerned with a campaign reform 
bill, but in the three approaches that we 
are taking to this, all of the provisions 
are heavily weighed in favor of the in- 
cumbents. Since none of the potential 
challengers are here, it is well that we 
consider both sides of the campaign bill 
when we evaluate it. 

We are designing legislation here that 
will absolutely guarantee the reelection 
of every man that is in Congress. There 
is no question about it. This bill will bring 
back every man to Congress except in 
two particular situations. One occurs, 
if the area is redistricted, and the in- 
cumbent gets relocated, and the other is 
if an incumbent retires. But other than 
these two instances, we will absolutely 
guarantee the reelection of every Con- 
gressman. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. COLLINS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman leave that last sentence in 
the Record about returning every Mem- 
ber to Congress? 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. This is a per- 
sonal expression, I will say to the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. Hays). 

Mr. HAYS. I just thought if the gen- 
tleman would leave it in, we could get 
these bills passed by acclamation. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. I am surprised by the 
gentleman’s statement that he prefers 
to have the present system which, at 
least, gives the outside a showing. The 
Congressional Quarterly shows that in 
the last presidential election 90 percent 
of the House contests were won by in- 
cumbents, and in 1970 in the mid-term 
election, 96.7 percent of the House in- 
cumbents were elected. 

How much more showing for the in- 
cumbent can we have than we have now? 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. I agree that 
under the present system the incumbent 
has a pretty good chance of returning, 
but under any new plan suggested the in- 
cumbent has a guaranteed reelection. 
This is what will happen. We will ab- 
solutely guarantee the incumbent will 
return in the future, unless we provide 
a higher spending limit for the challenger 
over the incumbent. 

Let me mention some of the advan- 
tages we, as incumbents, have, and my 
fellow Members know them. We get ex- 
cellent newspaper coverage. We are in 
newspapers every day. We get television 
and radio exposures, and when we go 
home, we get full televised programs. We 
send out newsletters to all our con- 
stituents. When we go home, we have an 
opportunity to speak to luncheon groups, 
high school graduations, and civic 
meetings. 

I think we have tremendously favor- 
able name identification. I can think of 
only two situations where there is equally 
good name identification. One of them 
is if a person is a famous athlete and 
the other is if a person is a well-known 
television announcer. But outside of 
those situations, it would be pretty hard 
for a businessman or a lawyer or the 
average civic leader to start out from 
scratch and be able to get political name 
identification and win. 

We could provide one thing, which 
would be a tremendous help. We could 
provide extensive debates. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr, BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I would just mention there was a can- 
didate in Ohio who had a pretty good 
name identification. The name of the 
candidate was John Glenn. Does the 
gentleman know what he did for a living? 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Apparently he 
was not well known in Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. He was the first 
man in space and an astronaut. That is 
why he thought he would not need to 
spend a great deal of money in Ohio. 
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Mr. COLLINS of Texas. I might say 
astronauts’ political record is not as good 
as that of athletes and television an- 
nouncers. 

Mr. HAYS. If the gentleman will yield, 
if there is anything in Ohio that is not 
named for John Glenn, I do not know 
what it is. He might have been over- 
exposed. 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. I thank both 
gentlemen for their very sage comments. 

We could provide help to the chal- 
lenger by providing for debates on tele- 
vision and radio, where every incumbent 
would face every challenger and in that 
way make them thoroughly familiar. We 
had debates in a recent mayor’s election 
in Dallas, and it was very effective in 
bringing an unknown challenger to the 
attention of the public. 

When this bill was discussed in our 
subcommittee, I submitted an amend- 
ment that provided the challenger would 
be allowed twice as much campaign 
spending limit as an incumbent. I again 
submitted this amendment before the 
general committee, and we had more sup- 
port in the general committee, but again 
we did not receive a majority vote, so it 
was not accepted. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, will the gentleman offer 
that amendment on the floor and see how 
many backers there are? 

I would be tempted, if this would not 
embarrass the gentleman, to put it toa 
teller vote and see how many supporters 
there are for this. 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. I would be glad 
to, if the gentleman recommends this. 
Some of my colleagues say they would 
rather not follow that suggestion but 
would prefer to have a voice vote. But, 
before our general committee, it did not 
get much enthusiasm. The only really 
favorable comment was from one of my 
colleagues, who said he thought it was a 
good idea if it would apply only to the 
Third District of Texas. 

In my district we would not consider 
it much of a contest if we had the Irving 
High School football team try to take on 
the Dallas Cowboys or to have a Golden 
Gloves boxing match between a 250- 
pound heavyweight who would take on a 
160-pound middile-sized fellow. 

In other words, it is not a fair match 
under the proposed campaign bills. 

Mr. HAYS. What was the name of 
that high school team again? 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Irving, Tex. 

Mr. HAYS. Well, everybody but them 
would beat the Dallas Cowboys, lately. 
Perhaps they ought to take them on. 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. I thank the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio. I 
hope he has an opportunity to come out 
to see the football game next Sunday 
between the Washington Redskins and 
the Dallas Cowboys. 

If all things were balanced equally like 
this game—for this is going to be an 
even football game—we would have bal- 
anced, fair, and challenging elections. 

Even in a horse race, if a horse has 
a record of winning and winning and 
winning, usually they weight him to give 
the challenger a fair chance. 

I hope that some of us on the floor 
can find ways to provide in this legis- 
lation for balanced competition, to pro- 
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vide equity for a challenger, so that a 
challenger will be given a fair chance. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. Price), the chair- 
man of the Committee on Standards of 
Official Conduct. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I want to commend the chairman of the 
Committee on House Administration and 
also the chairman of the Subcommittee 
of the Commmiitee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce for the work they 
have done in this very important area. 
I know the hard job they have had and 
the difficult problems with which they 
have had to deal. I believe they have 
given the House now an opportunity to 
deal with this subject. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope Members will 
have an opportunity to read my state- 
ment on this subject. 

Mr. Chairman, no literate American, 
in or out of elective office, could possibly 
have escaped the present demand for 
reform in the way we pay for American 
politics. But it seems that some of those 
not in office ascribe to those who are, 
motives which amount to a conspiracy 
not to bring about this reform. Any 
elected official knows this just is not so 
that the reason reform has been slow 
in coming is that we must be sure what 
we do is in fact reform, and not a cure 
worse than the disease. 

As chairman of a committee which has 
some limited jurisdiction in this area, 
I have spent many hours studying this 
problem. From this, I am able to offer 
some observations in three areas which 
I respectfully ask my colleagues to con- 
sider carefully, lest we end up with a 
cosmetic gesture, which may only change 
the form and not the substance of the 
problem. 

First, I want to size up the problem; 
second, I want to ask whether the meas- 
ures we are about to consider reach the 
problem; and third, what other facets 
of the problem are we ignoring. 

In sizing up the problem, I must first 
take exception to the incessantly re- 
peated proposition that campaign costs 
in this country are astronomically high. 
Surely some campaigns are too expen- 
sive, often so much so that they manage 
to defeat the leading spender. But aver- 
aged out and leveled over a 4-year period, 
the total election process costs us less 
than $1 per person per year, or less than 
the bookmaking take in just one large 
city. Shall we take a shotgun approach 
against the overall process or shall we 
legislate only to the needs? 

Mr. Chairman, let us make it clear that 
it is not just how much money the over- 
all process costs, but rather the overcon- 
centration of costs in some particular 
races that present the evil we are seeking 
to remedy. But most of all, let us not 
obscure the real problem, in any in- 
stance, and that is, whether our present 
system or any new ones we may adopt, 
afford the potential for that elusive con- 
cept, conflict of interest. However reform 
appearing it may be, it will, in fact, not 
be that, uniess we test our propositions 
against this principle and the proposi- 
tion survives the test. My second point 
reaches essentially to these tests. 

In effect we have before us three bills, 
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each containing some good points and 
some weak points. If our efforts are to 
be worthy we must somehow lift out the 
best features of all three and arrange 
them into a meaningful whole. 

In one of these, the so-called modi- 
fied Senate hill, we will be considering 
limits on some campaign expenditures. 
But I ask, is a partial limit—that is, one 
that covers TV media cost alone and 
excludes cost of production, and excludes 
alternative channels into which cam- 
paign money may pour—really any limit 
at all? It is true that media-only costs 
could be policed, but is it not also true 
that unless you can police the others, 
we have half a loaf? Will halfway 
measures really reduce our costs of elec- 
tions? Is it not possible that we will 
revive ward-healing practices of decades 
ago by driving the unenforceable por- 
tion of the spending underground? And 
who knows, we may be stalking the 
ghost of TV spots, which by the time we 
can redo this effort may have faded 
in favor of new techniques like com- 
puterized direct mailings to prejudice 
profiled mailing lists which the modified 
Senate version of limits ignores? And 
how will this type of expenditure ceiling 
hold accountable committees established 
to oppose a candidate? Deduct those fig- 
ures from his opponents limits? 

But above ail, can we invoke a uniform 
ceiling proposed at $50,000 on 435 seats 
in this body without bringing up to that 
ceiling the cost of the 90 percent of those 
seats which now cost less, and at the 
same time, possibly limit legitimate po- 
litical communication on the remaining 
10 percent? 

Mr. Chairman, I make these observa- 
tions not in opposition to spending ceil- 
ings. I firmly support the proposition of 
realistic and enforceable limitations. But 
I must point out that limitations in name 
only will not solve the problem. 

Another proposition we will consider 
will be so-called full disclosure. As 
worthy as this concept is in general, it 
also contains some hazardous areas. Most 
important of these is what will be the 
effect on contributors? Will even the 
most legitimate contributions dry up? 
Our goal must be to broaden the base of 
contributors. 

An important failing of disclosure as 
a discipline is one simple reality—cash. 
If the purpose of this whole exercise is 
to hold accountable those who give and 
those who receive, is it not hollow to rely 
on a technique so open to circumvention? 

I emphasize I am not opposing full dis- 
closure. Among the several devices we 
will be discussing, it is by far the most 
reasonable. But what I am suggesting is 
that along with full disclosure we need 
more emphasis on developing legitimate 
sources of broad-based participation, 
which will permit disclosure with no fear 
of drying up legitimate campaign money. 

The essential deficiency of the unen- 
forceable limitations and any degree of 
disclosure is that both will tend to re- 
strict, rather than wholesomely generate, 
the needed money for the process most 
elementary to our entire system. 

Looking to the third area of my ob- 
servations, let me take a more positive 
position and suggest additional consid- 
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erations thatultimately must be elements 
in any true reform of this process—ele- 
ments so far ignored: 

First. The focus must be on how to 
raise the money properly—the source, 
not the amounts. This should take the 
form of establishing a public mechanism 
for contributions in increments small 
enough for the donor to expect nothing 
in return, yet large enough for him to 
feel a sense of involvement. 

Second. Public support of the process, 
but channeled so that the taxpayer-con- 
tributor has some say-so about who he 
is supporting. 

Third. Support year-round political 
party organizations. This alone would do 
much to reduce overall costs of elec- 
tions by simply providing for better plan- 
ning and more effective full-time political 
communication. 

Fourth. And, we must consider all 
elective offices in the country, Federal, 
State and local. The mixture of govern- 
mental responsibility today, can no 
longer ignore this aspect. 

Mr. Chairman, I am mindful that 
what I have said is once again more cf 
a restatement of the problem than an 
open sesame formula to resolving it. My 
urging here is not for inaction, but for 
constructive, true, bona fide reform—re- 
form that will merit the confidence of 
the American people and not merely 
some gesture to placate for the time be- 
ing, awaiting that moment of truth when 
all is revealed. I stand prepared to sup- 
port all that accomplishes true reform. 
I cannot be a party to that which mere- 
ly embalms it. 

Mr. Chairman, true reform of this 
vital process is clearly not beyond our 
ability to attain. For over 2 years now I 
have been working on an entirely new 
and separate approach. It involves some 
methods which government in other 
areas has already clearly demonstrated 
can work. It amounts to its own internal 
discipline—it is not of the proscription, 
sanction, enforcement school of problem 
solving. I hope as soon as some few more 
refinements are worked out, to offer a 
program called operation clean bill. 

This program will be directed toward 
raising funds from a very broad base 
and establish a kind of public market- 
place in which legitimate campaign con- 
tributions can be made. 

I can also assure you that it will have 
thoroughly considered all cf the other 
questions I earlier raised. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, very few Members of 
this House would take the position that 
our election laws do not require updating 
and reform. Since each of us is a certi- 
fied election expert, and since each of us 
has different kinds of districts, the defi- 
nitions of reform and updating are as 
diverse as our membership. 

Personally, while I am inclined very 
strongly toward full disclosure, a broad- 
ened base of participation in all cam- 
paigns and effective independent super- 
vision of election laws, I have strongly 
opposed limitations on contributions or 
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on spending as contrary to our demo- 
cratic spirit and to the principles of 
our Constitution. 

But, as in most legislative endeavors, 
at the time of the moment of truth, some 
compromise is necessary. Therefore, I 
have authored, along with Congressman 
CLARENCE Brown of Ohio, H.R. 11280, 
which as S. 382 passed the other body in 
August by a vote of 88 to 2. It is not, and 
never was, my personal first choice for 
election reform. Nevertheless, it is so far 
superior to the alternatives available to 
us today that I have felt compelled to 
author it and to now give it my unquali- 
fied support. 

H.R. 11060, the Hays bill, is in my 
judgment, a poor choice for an election 
reform vehicle. Coupled as it may be to 
H.R. 11231, the Macdonald bill, it becomes 
a package that simply does not fit either 
election conditions or our Constitution. 

Generally, Hays bill will tend to re- 
strict rather than broaden political 
participation. Its disclosure provisions 
are inadequate, and it provides for in- 
appropriate supervision. Specifically, it 
has the following major flaws: 

First. Inadequate disclosure—the Hays 
bill disclosure is inadequate since only 
two reports per year are required. Our— 
Harvey—substitute requires quarterly 
reporting and also on the 15th and 5th 
days next preceding an election. 

Second. Inappropriate supervision— 
The Secretary of the Senate and the 
Clerk of the House provide supervision 
under the Hays bill. They are good people, 
but because they are employees of in- 
cumbent candidates, they are inappro- 
priate supervisors. Our—Harvey—substi- 
tute provides for a balanced Federal 
Elections Commission with adequate 
powers. 

Third. Unconstitutional penalities— 
The Hays penalties are so doubtful con- 
stitutionality. State government officials 
are authorized to withhold election cer- 
tificates, and candidates may be pre- 
vented from filing again for 5 years. 
Our—Harvey—substitute provides tough 
fines and jail sentences, but no denial of 
election certificates. These very harsh 
and unconstitutional penalties will en- 
courage mischief. Since they provide an 
opportunity to deny the election victor 
his seat, we may expect plenty of con- 
tests. The contests will probably involve 
campaign committee members as well 
as candidates. 

Based on the way the Hays bill is writ- 
ten and the probability of contests, I be- 
lieve it will be extremely difficult to get 
anyone to serve on your campaign com- 
mittee, much less to serve as your chair- 
man or treasurer. The risk is just too 
great. It does not require a willful vio- 
lation to send a committee officer to jail. 
Who among your supporters wants to 
take the risk of spending a year in jail. 

Fourth. Unequal equal time—The 
Macdonald bill repeals equal time for 
presidential candidates only. Our—Har- 
vey—substitute repeals equal time for all 
Federal elections. I believe that equal 
time is either fair for everybody or for 
nobody. 

Fifth. Unfair spending limits—The 
Hays bill sets an overall limit of 6 cents 
per person, subject to a minimum of 
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$50,000. The Macdonald bill sets a limit 
of 5 cents per eligible voter for broadcast 
media and 5 cents for print media. Our— 
Harvey—substitute is similar to the Mac- 
donald version, but includes an option to 
shift 20 percent—1 cent—at the discre- 
tion of the candidate. The fixed limits in 
the Hays bill do not consider district 
differences and give incumbents enor- 
mous advantages over challengers. 

We incumbents are knowledgeable and 
experienced. We have the frank. We have 
staff. We have access to the media. We 
have recognition. The challenger must 
spend, but our need to spend is less. The 
Hays bill would strip from the challenger 
his only weapon in this unequal strug- 
gle—93 percent of the incumbents were 
successiul in the 1970 elections. 

These spending limits will also narrow 
the base of political participation because 
fund-raising costs are included in the 
limits. Candidates who seek the broadest 
financial base of support will find them- 
selves penalized because the costs—direct 
mail or food—will be included in their 
spending limits. Under the Hays bill 
there is a strong incentive to find 10 big 
donors rather than 1,000 small ones. 

Sixth. Unreasonable personal contri- 
butions limits—The Hays bill limits per- 
sonal contributions to $35,000 for Presi- 
dent and $5,000 for Congress. Our— 
Harvey—substitute has no limits on con- 
tributions by noncandidates, but has 
similar limits to the Hays bill on candi- 
dates’ contributions to their own cam- 
paign. During hearings the Justice De- 
partment raised constitutional questions 
about limits on contributions. 

There are other differences. Our— 
Harvey—substitute, H.R. 11280, has fea- 
tures such as a cost-of-living escalator, 
credit card restrictions, prohibitions on 
contributions in the name of another, 
immediate reporting of large contribu- 
tions, and other items which are not 
rs with in the Hays or Macdonald 

ills. 

Any elections bill that limits anything 
cannot help giving special assistance to 
incumbents. On September 23, 1971, I in- 
troduced into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a study conducted by Professors Lott and 
Warner of the University of Connecticut. 
Their conclusions were that equal and 
absolute limits on campaign spending 
will increase the possibility that the in- 
cumbent will be elected. Based on the 
1970 returns, that possibility is already 
above 90 percent. Professors Lott and 
Warner go on to state that the spending 
ratio between challenger and incumbent, 
which varies with amounts and voter 
registration, show that a challenger must 
spend in the neighborhood of 10 times 
what an incumbent must spend to get 
the same number of votes in a similar 
district. Mr. Chairman, I insert tables 1, 
2, 3, and 4 and the conclusion section of 
the Lott-Warner papers, following my 
remarks. 

Today this House has the opportunity 
to pass a reasonable compromise, which 
is certainly not my first choice and prob- 
ants not any other Member’s first choice, 
or pass a combination bill which is 
DAY partially unconstitutional, does 
not fit together, is shot full of loopholes 
and which may never emerge from the 
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conference committee. If we really want 

election reform, in my judgment we 

would be well advised to pass the Har- 

vey substitute amendment. If not, we 

may have lost the country’s best chance 

to achieve significant election reform. 
THE CONCLUSIONS 


The results of our analysis are preliminary 
and incomplete, and do not do justice to the 
enormity or importance of the problem. On 
the basis of our research, however, some 
tentative conclusions can be drawn: 

1. That there is an extremely small margin- 
al return to campaign expenditures. This 
return is even smaller if, as we suspect is 
the case, actual expenditures exceed reported 
expenditures by a factor of, say, 20 percent. 

2. That equal and absolute limits on cam- 
paign spending will move in the direction 
of a more “competitive” election but not far 
enough. Ordinarily by limiting the amount 
a challenger could spend the possibility that 
the incumbent will be re-elected will be 
increased. We would argue that remedial leg- 
islation ought to equalize, rather than mag- 
nify the imperfections in present election 
procedure. 

Itis clear that our analysis needs to be 
expanded. We have analyzed only three of 
@ vast number of variables im the election 
process. Our results cannot help but benefit 
from further research. 


TABLE 1.—ESTIMATES OF CONDITIONAL MEDIAN PERCENT- 
AGE VOTE FOR CONGRESSIONAL CANDIDATES IN 1970; 
BY PERCENTAGE OF. VOTERS: REGISTERED IN CANDIDATES 
PARTY AT, VARIOUS LEVELS OF CAMPAIGN EXPENDI- 
TURES—INCUMBENT 


Voters registered in candidates party (as a 
Levels of percentage of total voter registration) 
campaign 
expenditure 


TABLE 2.—ESTIMATES OF CONDITIONAL MEDIAN PERCENT- 
AGE VOTE FOR CONGRESSIONAL CANDIDATES IN 1970; BY 
PERCENTAGE OF VOTERS REGISTERED IN CANDIDATE'S 
PARTY AT VARIOUS LEVELS OF CAMPAIGN EXPENDI- 
TURES—CHALLENGER 


Voters registered in candidate's party (as a’ 
Levels of percentage of total voter registration) 
campaign - 
expenditure 


TABLE 3.—70 PERCENT CONFIDENCE INTERVAL ON CAM- 
PAIGN EXPENDITURE NECESSARY TO OBTAIN AN EQUAL 
A’ PRIORI CHANCE OF ELECTION 


[Voter registration in the party of the candidate, as a percentage 
of total registration] 


Incumbent Challenger 


“fim 


48) 247,88 
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TABLE 4.—MAXIMUM LIKELIHOOD POINT ESTIMATE OF 
CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURE NECESSARY TO GIVE CANDI- 
DATE AN EQUAL A PRIORI CHANCE OF ELECTION 


Vote registration in the 
party of the candidate, 
as a percentage of total 
registration 


Expenditures 


Incumbent Challenger 


$343, 960. 69 
121, 747.36 
54, 399. 96 
28, 167.05 
16, 145. 54 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, it has 
long been my concern that. Congress 
should enact legislation to place mean- 
ingful limitations on campaign spend- 
ing and it is my intention to yote in favor 
of a bill which promises to accomplish 
this objective. There must be a lid on 
campaign spending. 

Action must be taken to preclude any 
possibility of an individual or his political 
party buying the Presidency or likewise, 
a seat in the U.S. Senate or the House of 
Representatives. A candidate should not 
win just because he has the largest cam- 
paign budget or can hire the best ad- 
vertising agency. People of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s background and means are needed 
in government and should be afforded an 
opportunity to seek and be elected to 
responsible offices for which they are 
qualified. 

In my judgment, whatever reforms 
are ultimately adopted should establish 
limits on spending for television and ra- 
dio and newspaper advertising and 
should also contain a total limitation on 
campaign spending for all purposes. I 
further feel that we should impose a 
limit on the amount of money that any 
candidate can receive from any one 
source and should require a complete 
disclosure of all campaign donations. 

Studies on campaign spending during 
the last decade suggest that we have ar- 
rived at a point in our political life when 
a candidate’s financial resources, or his 
ability to muster them, overshadow the 
importance which should be directed 
toward his attitudes and personal qualifi- 
cations. If this trend is permitted to con- 
tinue, American voters could well be 
forced into the habit pattern of picking 
their public leaders on the basis of their 
ability to utilize television and other 
high-priced advertising media to guar- 
antee the projection of a well-coached 
image rather than upon: an objective 
evaluation of their true substance. 

It is my further concern that an effec- 
tive mechanism must.be:devised to dis- 
courage the offering and acceptance of 
large contributions which might com- 
promise the-integrity of either. donor or 
recipient. As was 50 eloquently stated re- 
cently by my distinguished North Caro- 
lina colleague, Senator B. Everetr Jor- 
DAN: ; 

We cannot afford a system under which 
only the rich can succeed in politics+or, 
probably worse, & system under which only 
a man or woman willing to accept really big 
Money can. win public office. ., 


Candidates should not be pro industry 
or pro labor, but should be for all the 
people. 
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It is merit, not money, which we are 
obligated to keep instilled in the Ameri- 
can political system. I urge that Con- 
gress embrace this opportunity to keep 
the doors of the public offices in America 
opened wide to all of its citizens. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, tradi- 
tionally the House floor has been the 
burial ground for effective, enforceable 
election legislation. As a result, we are 
now reaping the harvest of 46 years of 
accumulated legislative loopholes and 
inconsistencies. 

The problem, simply stated, is that 
American candidates are more and more 
dependent on large sums of campaign 
cash, and public officials are increasingly 
tied to those individuals and groups who 
can supply the money. High elected office, 
particularly statewide and national 
races involving expensive advertising 
campaigns, is becoming a career open 
only to the rich or those who can some- 
how win the support of major economic 
interests. As the costs of campaigning 
skyrocket, so does the influence of the 
dollar. 

Neither regulation nor restraint has 
been provided by the law on the books, 
the Corrupt Practices Act of 1925, which 
is laced with loopholes and invitations 
to evasion. Not only is the law ignored 
by officeseekers and officeholders but 
also by the Justice Department which is 
supposed to enforce the law. 

The result is a situation where ability 
will not be necessary to run for public 
office—only personal wealth or the abil- 
ity to acquire financial backing. 

Eighteen years ago, during my first 
congressional campaign, I spent $6,000 
in order to be elected. Between 1956 and 
1966 I never spent more than $3,500 for 
a campaign. Until the 1968 election I was 
able to maintain that low level of cam- 
paign spending. However, in 1968 my dis- 
trict was abolished and I was forced to 
run in another:district against a 28-year 
incumbent, if I wanted to remain in Con- 
gress. During this campaign, almost $90,- 
000 was spent-in my campaign while over 
$240,000 was spent in,campaign expend~ 
itures: by both candidates. 

My 1968,experience is certainly not 
an isolated incident. Throughout the 
country, similar’ campaign expenditures 
are a normal occurrence, and the level 
of campaign spending is increasing. 

In 1968 an estimated $300 million or 

60 cents a vote, was spent on all politi- 
cal’ campaigns. This compares with 29 
cents in 1960 and 10 cents in 1944. 
- The national Democratic and Republi- 
can committees’ expenditures on national 
elections has risen from $11.6 million in 
1952 to $44.2'million in 1968. Total broad- 
casting charges for general election’ cam- 
paigns amounted to $40.4 million in 1968 
compared to $9.8 million in 1956. Presi- 
dential and vice-presidential candidates 
alone accounted for a staggering $28.5 
million of the total in 1968. In the non- 
broadcasting media, it has been esti- 
mated that $11.6 million was spent on 
newspaper ads alone in 1968 with $2.8 
million of it being spent for presidential 
candidates during the general election 
period. 
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In the Nation’s seven largest States in 
1970, 11 of the 15 major candidates were 
millionaires. I certainly applaud any man 
who can make a million dollars honestly, 
but a mandate of personal wealth for 
public office takes us back to the mon- 
archies of Europe. 

The present spectrum of legislation be- 
fore us does not provide enough control 
of election spending. But I will support 
the strongest bill, which is the Senate 
version. 

S. 382 will establish a Commission for 
Federal Elections. This Commission will 
be responsible for overseeing the entire 
campaign expenditure process, and will 
have the power to investigate and ini- 
tiate prosecution against the violators of 
the provisions of that bill. It provides for 
expenditure ceilings on campaigns and 
makes other necessary reforms. 

While I favor the Senate bill and in- 
tend to support it, there are still major 
areas of campaign procedures that are 
not effectively equalized in the bill. 

I believe that the high degree of in- 
cumbency in both Houses is due to the 
unfair advantage that the incumbent 
has during a campaign. In the House, 
the average length of service is presently 
11.8 years. In 1968, out of 400 elections 
where incumbents were trying to regain 
their seats, only 10 lost. This amounts to 
a 97.5-percent return rate for Members 
of the 90th Congress to the 91st Con- 
gress. In the 1970 congressional election 
there was a similar figure of over 95 per- 
cent. The maintenance of such astonish- 
ing rates of return for those wishing to 
keep their seats illustrates a decisive ad- 
vantage to the incumbent and a decisive 
edge against a challenger. 

A Member of Congress has franking 
privileges, staff access to the press, office 
space, and long-distance phone privileges, 
that most challengers just cannot match. 
This gives a tremendous advantage to 
the incumbent since he can send out 
newsletters up to election day, or have 
his name in any newspaper almost at 


Party raised an estimated $5 million 
campaign war chest for 1972 by selling 
$500 dinner tickets to major contributors 
the Nation. Some companies 
bought entire tables; the oil industry 
alone purchased 400 tickets for a single 
regional dinner in Houston—a total of 
$200,000 by one industry—an industry 
deeply interested in Federal policies. Be- 
cause of the loopholes in virtually all of 
the Federal laws regulating elections, 
none of those contributions to the Re- 
publican war chest will be disclosed. 
With political contributions of the 
magnitude I question whether the loy- 
alty of a public official is closer to his 
constituents, or his contributors. I feel 
this is a great irony of democracy, and 
a challenge to the responsiveness of our 
system. 


I will continue to push for stronger 
controls over election spending than have 
been proposed at this time. But the first 
step must be taken. The irregularities 
that have existed in our electoral system 
have severely limited the qualifications 
of potential public officials to the wealthy 
or those who can rally the support of 
major economic interests. The financial 
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burden of campaigning is a challenge to 
the democratic process. I urge my col- 
leagues to support S. 382 to preserve in- 
tegrity within our elective process. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, as 
we consider the various proposals to re- 
form Federal campaign finance practices, 
I think we can all agree that some legis- 
lative action is imperative. Indeed, of all 
the bills before this Congress, perhaps 
this legislation will be the measure with 
the most profound effect on our national 
politics and our system of government. 

There can be little question that the 
rapidly mounting costs of political cam- 
paigns are undermining the integrity of 
the electoral process and progressively 
narrowing the pursuit of public office to 
those who possess great personal wealth 
or have access to large sums of money. 
Estimated 1968 total expenditures of $300 
million, for example, represent an in- 
crease of 50 percent just in the 4 years 
since 1964. If these trends continue, by 
1980 we will be speaking of multibillion- 
dollar campaigns. 

Clearly, Mr. Chairman, we cannot al- 
low this trend to continue. The great so- 
cial thrust of the last decade has been to 
reaffirm equality of opportunity for all 
Americans, especially with rgearc to the 
power of the ballot. We must not let these 
important advances to be eroded by a 
growing inequality in campaign finance 
and access to public office. 

Vital elements in whatever plan the 
House approves should be timely, en- 
forceable provisions for disclosure of 
what has been spent and where it came 
from, and reasonable, enforceable limits 
on spending. 

There is one area not covered by any of 
the bill before the House, Mr. Chairman, 
to which I should like to address my- 
self briefly. Like many other Members, I 
have sponsored bills which provide tax 
incentives for political contributors of 
small amounts. As some of my colleagues 
may know, my own State of Hawaii is 
one of at least nine States which provide 
some type of tax incentive for political 
contributions. The others are Iowa, Min- 
nesota, California, Utah, Oklahoma, 
Missouri, Oregon, and Arkansas. In 
Hawaii, the taxpayer may deduct up to 
$100 each year, provided that his contri- 
bution is made to an active political 
party. f 

The Senate, I understand, has adopted, 
as part of the revenue bill, a proposal 
similar to those I have advocated. I do 
hope the House will concur at the proper 


time. 

Mr. Chairman, the present statute, the 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act of 1925, 
has been described as “more loophole 
than law.” It does not serve to curb the 
evils that are associated with high fi- 
nance in political campaigns. 

Public office should not be for sale, 
either to wealthy contributors who pile 
up influence through large contributions, 
or to wealthy candidates who pay their 
own way. 

Although we do not know the precise 
effect of spending on a particular elec- 
tion result, we cannot ignore the fact 
that money translates easily into politi- 
cal power, and political power, in turn, 
attracts new and increased amounts of 
money. 
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It is not an overstatement, then, to 
observe, as one writer did recently, that 
“the future of American politics is up for 
vote this week on the floor of the House 
of Representatives.” 

Mr. Chairman, that vote must come out 
correctly. I pledge my best efforts to 
achieve that result. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the substitute contain- 
ing language identical to the Senate- 
passed bill, S. 382. I feel this bill is a 
much better bill than the committee bill, 
H.R. 11060, and I intend to support it 
with certain amendments which I shall 
discuss later. 

Let me start, Mr. Chairman, by com- 
mending the leadership of the House, of 
the House Administration Committee, 
the House Commerce Committee, and the 
Committee on Standards of Official Con- 
duct for the various roles they have 
played in finally bringing this issue be- 
fore the House for action. Quite frankly, 
it is my conviction that the House has 
not acted as responsibly in this matter 
as has our Senate. The other body has 
passed an election reform bill on four 
occasions in the recent past only to have 
it die in this body. I hope, therefore, that 
the House will not disappoint our col- 
leagues in the Senate for the fifth time 
by failing to act affirmatively on a strong 
bill. Perhaps, if we pass an especially 
strong bill we can make up in some de- 
gree for our earlier failure to act on this 
problem. 

The need for reform of our procedures 
for financing campaigns is clear to nearly 
all citizens. They can see this just from 
looking at the astronomical figures spent 
in the 1968 and 1970 elections. In fact, 
some of us have had even more pointed 
personal experiences with the problem. 
My opponents spent over $500,000 in 
their attempts to defeat me in 1970. 

The case is further documented in two 
recent publications. The first, entitled 
“Electing the Congress, the Financial 
Dilemma,” was published by the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund of New York in 1970. 
The second is entitled, “Making Congress 
More Effective,” and was published by 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment in September 1970. Pertinent ex- 
cerpts follow: 

[Excerpts from “Electing Congress, the 

Financial Dilemma”) 
I. PUBLICIZING CAMPAIGN FINANCE 
1. FULL DISCLOSURE 

We believe that full public disclosure and 
publication of all campaign contributions 
and expenditures are the best disciplines 
available to make campaigns honest and fair. 
We also believe full public reporting will tell 
the public where political contributions are 
going, where they are needed, and thus en- 
courage more people to make contributions 
to political campaigns. 

More than half the money spent in con- 
gressional elections today is not reported to 
the public. The federal Corrupt Practices Act 
requires candidates and committees to file 

rts on contributions and expenditures, 
but the law is riddled with loopholes and, as 
a result, few campaigns are fully reported. In 
1968, 182 candidates for Congress filed reports 
stating that they had personally spent noth- 
ing and knew of no committee expenditures 
that needed to be reported at the federal 
level. 

Some of those who reported nothing at the 
federal level filed more complete campaign 
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income and spending reports with state or 
county agencies. However, thirty-one states 
either have no reporting laws or require re- 
ports of varying degrees of completeness only 
after an election. Almost no state has ade- 
quate auditing or enforcement procedures to 
deter or uncover illegal activities. As a result 
of the weaknesses of federal and state laws, 
some candidates spend more than $1 million 
in their campaigns without reporting any 
of it to the public. 

Total spending on the 1968 congressional 
campaigns reported under the federal stat- 
utes totaled $8,482,857. Actual spending was 
probably more than $50 million. We believe 
the public has the right to know who is pay- 
ing how much for congressional campaigns. 
So long as the public is denied this informa- 
tion, beliefs about political finance that un- 
dermine respect for our political institutions 
will persist. The routine failure of candidates 
for high public office to disclose how much 
they spent in their campaigns and where 
they got the money contributes to this grow- 
ing cynicism. If respect for our political in- 
stitutions is to be restored, finance regula- 
tions must be changed. The public cannot be 
expected to respect the law when those who 
would be its lawmakers avoid or break the 
law to get elected. 

Information about cam finance 
should be available to the public in easily 
comprehended form during the campaign. 
Both the public and the candidates should 
be confident that attempts to conceal cam- 
paign contributions or expenditures will be 
investigated, exposed, and penalized. 

At present, the federal statute specifically 
excludes primary elections from reporting re- 
quirements. In many areas primaries are 
more important than general elections. We 
believe that money contributed and spent to 
influence the selection of the party nominees 
in a federal election should be as fully re- 
ported to the public as the contributions and 
expenditures of the election itself. 

We recommend that every political orga- 
nization and committee that spends money 
or other resources to influence a primary or 
general election for federal office be required 
to register with a federal elections commis- 
sion and to keep orderly and open records 
of its activities. 

Any such organization or committee that 
raises or spends $1,000 or more in any year 
should be required to file a report with a 
federal elections commission quarterly and 
fifteen and five days prior to a primary or 
general election. 

Reports should be clear, simple, and easy 
for the public to understand. They should 
provide complete information about the 
source of all contributions, pledges, and new 
or outstanding loans; and about the recipient 
and purpose of all expenditures. 

We recommend that firm and realistic pen- 
alties be established and enforced to deter 
late, inaccurate, or incomplete reports. Can- 
didates and their authorized agents should 
be held responsible for the accuracy and 
completeness of reports filed by their cam- 
paign committees. 


2. FEDERAL ELECTIONS COMMISSION 


No agency is now responsible for supervis- 
ing compliance with federal campaign fi- 
nance regulations. The Secretary of the Sen- 
ate and the Clerk of the House are the statu- 
tory repositories for campaign spending re- 
ports but they do not have the authority, 
the staff, or the motivation to do anything 
but accept the reports that are filed. Fur- 
her, there is no office that keeps records and 
provides information about political con- 
tributions and expenditures of committees 
seeking to influence federal elections. 

There is no federal agency that regularly 
investigates serious charges of illegal con- 
duct during a campaign. Nor is there any 
agency competent to give legal advice about 
campaign activities: We believe this admin- 
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istrative void must be filled if campaign fi- 
nance regulations are to be effective. 

We recommned the establishment of a bi- 
partisan federal elections commission to ad- 
minister regulations affecting federal cam- 
paigns. The commission should audit and 
publicize all campaign finance reports and 
report possible violations, including late fil- 
ing, to the appropriate enforcement agencies 
for action. The commission should have the 
staff, resources, and independence to do the 
jobs assigned to it. It should have the power 
to investigate charges of illegal activity in 
federal , to subpoena evidence, 


and to establish uniform accounting and 
reporting procedures for political commit- 
tees. 


3. SPENDING LIMITS 


The traditional intent of campaign finance 
regulation in the United States has been to 
limit the size of campaign contributions and 
expenditures and to prohibit contributions 
from certain sources. The Corrupt Practices 
Act limits the amounts candidates and 
political committees may spend in any one 
year and limits the contributions an in- 
dividual may make to political committee 
in any year. Contributions from corpora- 
tions, unions, and government contractors 
are prohibited entirely. 

We do not believe this policy of ceiling has 
served the public well because expenditures 
have been neither limited nor disclosed. The 
limits now in the law—#$5,000 for a House 
candidate, $25,000 for a Senate candidate, 
and $3 million a year for a political commit- 
tee—are unrealistically low. They do not 
significantly affect the amount of campaign 


fer legal limits we believe that no workable 
set of limits can be devised. 

Many people are concerned that candidates 
spend too much in their campaigns. At least 
one candidate for the House in 1968 spent 
$2 million in the general election alone. In 
some Senate campaigns, in the primary and 
general elections, as much as $5 or $6 mil- 
lion have been spent. Current laws have been 
ineffective in preventing or disclosing these 
expenditures. 

If there were full public disclosure and 
publication of all campaign contributions 
and expenditures during a campaign, the 
voters themselves could better judge whether 
& candidate has spent too much. This policy 
would do more to protect the political system 
from unbridled spending than legal limits 
on the size of contributions and expendi- 
tures. 

Some candidates probably spend too much, 
but that is not the point; the larger prob- 
lem is that many candidates, especially chal- 
lengers, do not have enough money for their 
election campaigns. 

We recommend that all spending limits 
for congressional campaigns be eliminated. 


4, LIMITS ON INDIVIDUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


This Task Force was concerned that re- 
moving all limits on individual contributions 
to political committees might open the pros- 
pect of rich individuals buying federal elec- 
tions. We would like to protect our political 

system from that threat. The Task Force 
piace that neither rich candidates spend- 
ing their own money, nor rich contributors 
supporting a candidate should be allowed to 
have undue influence on elections. Pull dis- 
closure will warn the voters when such an 
attempt is being made. 

The Practices Act prohibits indi- 
viduals from giving more than $5,000 to a 
political committee in any year. This law has 
not deterred people who wanted to make 
large contributions to candidates. They sim- 
ply give their contributions to several com- 
mittees s the same candidate. 

Gifts, including political contributions, of 
more than $3,000 to any single recipient in 
any year are subject to the gift tax provisions 
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of the internal revenue code. This may be a 

more effective restraint on individual contri- 

butions than the limit in the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act. 

Several members of the Task Force favor a 
limit on the amount an individual, including 
the candidate himself, may contribute to a 
campaign, Mary Zon and Thomas B. Curtis 
believe that such a limit should be enacted 
and can be enforced. However, we were un- 
able to prescribe an effective device for en- 
forcing such a recommendation. 

We considered recommending a $5,000 limit 
on individual contributions even though it 
might not be fully enforceable. But since we 
believe one of the principal challenges of our 
electoral system is to restore its credibility 
with large numbers of the American people, 
we were reluctant to recommend anything 
that we did not think could be enforced. 
Moreover, we feel that unreported large con- 
tributions are much more of a danger than 
large contributions that are publicly reported. 

The principal burden for reporting cam- 
paign contributions and expenditures ought 
to be borne by cam: organizations, How- 
ever, reports from individuals who contribute 
substantial amounts of money to politics will 
serve as a valuable addition and cross-check 
to these reports. 

We recommend that limits on the size of 
individual contributions to political com- 
mittees be eliminated. 

We recommend that individuals who con- 
tribute more than $5,000 in a year to federal 
candidates and political committees be re- 
quired to file a report with a federal elections 
commission listing the date, recipient, and 
amount of all contributions (including pur- 
chases of tickets to fund-raising events), 
pledges and loans of $100 or more, and the 
aggregate total of all contributions of less 
than $100. Such donors should be required 
to certify that they have contributed their 
own money and that they will not be reim- 
bursed in any way. 

5. BAN ON CONTRIBUTIONS FROM CORPORATIONS, 
UNIONS, TRADE ASSOCIATIONS, AND GOVERN- 
MENT CONTRACTORS 
Corporations, unions, and government con- 

tractors are now prohibited from making con- 
tributions to federal campaigns. Several ways 
have been developed to evade this prohibi- 
tion. In the past, however, there have been 
only sporadic efforts to enforce this ban. 

But we believe that corporations, unions, 
trade associations, and government contrac- 
tors are unacceptable as sources of money 
and resources for federal campaigns. Contri- 
butions from these sources create too many 
potential, ethical problems for both the con- 
tributors and the reciplents. We believe can- 
didates should guard against such contribu- 
tions. When illegal contributions are dis- 
covered and prosecuted, the names of the 
candidates who received them should be re- 
leased to the public, This has not happened 
in the recent prosecutions. 

Mary Zon objects to the equating of unions 
and corporations because of their wholly dif- 
ferent purpose, constituencies, and methods 
of adopting and administering policies are 
different. 

We recommend corporate and union non- 
partisan efforts to encourage employees and 
members to contribute personal money and 
time to political campaigns and parties. We 
encourage corporations and unions to expand 
these activities. They should be allowed to 
continue financing them with regular oper- 
ating funds. 

We recommend that current prohibitions 
against corporate, union, and government 
contractor contributions to federal campaigns 
be continued and vigorously enforced. When 
@ corporation, union, association, or con- 
tractor is prosecuted for making illegal con- 
tributions to federal campaigns the names of 
candidates who received such contributions 
should be released to the public. 
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We recommend that nonpartisan political 
solicitation programs financed by corporate 
and union operating funds be encouraged. 
6, A SINGLE RESPONSIBLE CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 


A common way for candidates and their 
managers to avoid the current limitations 
on spending and reporting is to establish 
many committees to finance and organize 
a single campaign. This procedure usually 
obscures information about the amount and 
sources of money spent in their campaigns. 
We believe that the elimination of contribut- 
ing and spending limits removes any pos- 
sible justification for the establishment of 
multiple financial structures for any con- 
gressional election campaign. To simplify dis- 
closure of the sources of funds and use of 
money being spent in any campaign, only one 
official campaign committee should be 
established. 

The majority of the task force members 
believe that if this recommendation is to be 
effective, individual contributors should 
make all of their contributions to one com- 
mittee, Neil Staebler and Charles Barr are 
concerned that limiting individuals in this 
manner is impractical and may, in fact, have 
an adverse effect on broadening the base 
of campaign givers. 

We know that many candidates and man- 
agers believe it is useful to organize their 
campaigns around many specialized com- 
mittees. We have no intention of interfering 
with the proliferation of political commit- 
tees unless this practice is carried out to 
evade the law and obscure financial data. 
‘This recommendation would not stop truly 
independent committees supporting a can- 
didate from being set up. 

We recommend that all candidates for 
federal office be required to designate one 
official campaign committee, All subsidiary 
and specialized committees should be respon- 
sible to the official campaign committee 
which shall file all required income and 
spending reports for the entire campaign. 
Individuals should be prohibited from mak- 
ing contributions to more than one com- 
mittee organized specifically to support the 
same candidate. 


[Excerpts from “Making Congress More 
Effective’’] 


THE PRESSURES OF CAMPAIGN FINANCING 


The stakes involved in issues before Con- 
gress are extremely high, involving tens of 
billions of dollars in taxes, expenditures, and 
the impacts of regulatory requirements. 
Pressures upon Members by lobbyists for 
every kind of special interest are increasingly 
severe, gaining strength from swiftly rising 
costs of Congressional election campaigns. 
Candidates need heavy financial support, and 
the resulting temptations are far greater 
than any that might lead Members or their 
assistants to use power or influence for di- 
rect personal gain. 

Congress has recognized that loss of faith 
in the integrity of government and in the 
probity of its officials poses grave dangers. It 
has encouraged establishment of higher 
standards to minimize conflicts of interest 
in both the Executive and the Judicial 
Branches. The Corrupt Practices Act of 1925 
and the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 sought to eliminate improper cam- 
paign funding and require registration by 
lobbyists although neither measure has 
had much effect. < 

In 1068: the House and the Senate each 
adopted a “Code of Ethics.” The Senate Code 
requires Senators, Senatorial candidates, and 
key Senate employees to report publicly all 
contributions and each honorarium of $300 or 
over. It also requires them to give under seal 
to the Comptroller General income tax re- 
turns, itemization of legal fees over $1,000, 
and disclosure of all business connections, 
trusts and properties, major Habilities, and 
gifts received. These documents may not be 
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opened except by a majority vote of the 
Senate Ethics Committee. 

Under the Code of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Congressmen and key assistants 
are required to file two types of annual re- 
ports: one public, disclosing major sources 
of outside income; and one sealed, specifying 
amounts, which may be examined only upon 
majority vote of its Ethics Committee. The 
House Code forbids acceptance of money or 
services from sources with any interest in 
official actions and further regulates cam- 
paign funding. 

There is dissatisfaction with these Codes 
in both House and Senate because they are 
incomplete in their reporting requirements 
and do not provide adequate public dis- 
closure of financial interests involved in leg- 
islation. Measures. to improve these Codes are 
under consideration in both chambers, most 
actively in the House of Representatives. The 
highest officials of the Executive and Judi- 
cial Branches have begun to publish the basic 
facts about their personal finances; Congress 
ought not to permit itself to become the 
last stronghold of secrecy in these matters. 

cCep’s 1968 Statement on National Policy, 
Financing a Better Election System, pointed 
out the dangers to this democratic society 
from the rapid escalation of campaign costs 
and the means being used to fund them. 
Each year the situation grows more serious. 
Yet Congress has not acted. to assure full 
disclosure nor to provide strong incentives 
for campaign gifts through tax credits, as 
recommended. Consequently, the situation 
permits lobbies for every kind of special 
interest to influence public policies and af- 
fect the careers of Members. 

Lobbies provide information that busy 
Members would not otherwise have. They 
inform the public about prospective legis- 
lation and may serve as a collective voice 
for groups of scattered individuals who are 
otherwise helpless. However, Congress has 
recognized the need for some degree of reg- 
ulation of lobbying activities. The Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946 did not lim- 
it lobbying except to require registration 
as 9 means of identifying pressures on leg- 
islators. sat 

In the nearly 25 years that the law has 
been in force, there has been only one con- 
viction for failure to register. Obviously, the 
Taw calls for only a minimal disclosure. Less 
obviously, the law contains loopholes that 
permit lobbyists to avoid registration and to 
mask the actual amount of funds spent and 
the way in which these funds are channeled. 
The law as presently administered is unfair 
to those few organizatons that faithfully re- 
port the exact terms of their operations. 

There ate at least three things that can be 
done in this sphere to prevent further erosion 
of publie confidence in Congress. 

We recommend (a) a thorough reform of 
campaign finance arrangements, including 
fuller disclosure and tax incentives to en- 
courage campaign contributions; (b). strong- 
er control and full reporting of all lobby- 
ing activities; and (c) establishment of more 
stringent Congressional “Codes of Ethics,” 
actively enforced. 


In order to achieve meaningful reform 
of our campaign financing the bill must 
meet a minimum of the following objec- 
tives: 

First. There must be strong, timely 
reporting and disclosure provisions along. 
with an independent enforcement mech- 
anism so that voters have a fair oppor- 
tunity to learn the source of campaign 
funds- and express their preferences 
accordingly. ~ 
~- Second. Election. laws must be fair to 
challengers- as- well as incumbents so 
that our political system may remain 
open to new ideas and candidates: pro- 
incumbent legislation would tend to 
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freeze the Republican Party into its cur- 
rent minority status. 

Third. Spending limitations must be 
reasonable, flexible, enforceable, not dis- 
criminate against one media or plug just 
one hole in the spending sieve. 

Fourth. Reform legislation must be 
genuinely in the public interest and not 
designed with partisan motivations or 
intentions to politically embarrass the 
President. 

The language contained in the substi- 
tute comes much closer to meeting these 
objectives than the committee bill. 

While the language referred to in the 
substitute is the more preferable bill, 
there are two areas where I feel it is 
significantly deficient. The first is the 
enforcement mechanism, and the second 
deals with repeal of the equal time regu- 
lations of the Federal Communications 
Commission as they apply to House can- 
didates. 

With all due respect to the incumbents 
of the office of Clerk of the House, and 
the office of Secretary of the Senate, it 
is inconceivable to me that an employee 
is going to be terribly aggressive in en- 
forcing laws against his boss. And that 
is exactly what you would have under 
the provisions of either H.R. 11060 or 
the substitute. We simply must make 
those persons responsible for enforce- 
ment more independent. For that rea- 
son, I will support an amendment to the 
substitute establishing a Registry of 
Election Finance in the General Ac- 
counting Office. The Registry would have 
the same duties and power as the Inde- 
pendent Election Commission contained 
in the substitute. It would, however, be 
governed by a seven-member board, with 
two members appointed by the Speaker 
of the House, two by the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, two by the Pres- 
ident, with the Comptroller General 
serving as the seventh member. The 
amendment also provides that no Mem- 
ber of Congress or congressional em- 
ployee may serve on the board and that 
appointments shall be made-on a bipar- 
tisan basis. 

The second deficiency in the bill deals 
with repeal of the equal time provisions 
of the’ FCC. While I favor repeal of this 
Section, a sudden termination without 
proper controls could work a serious 
hardship on House candidates. In those 
congressional districts served by a hand- 
ful of broadcasters repeal of the equal 
time’ provisions without a corresponding 
adjustment of the fairness doctrine could 
confer inordinate political power on a 
few stationowners. It- would be ex- 
tremely difficult to develop here on the 
floor, adequate provisions to deal with 
this problem. Therefore, I will support 
an amendment to the substitute to delay 
repeal of the equal time provisions as 
they relate to House candidates, and to 
reguire the FCC to study the question 
and develop adequate legislation to deal 
with it. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time, and I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker, having resumed the chair 
(Mr. BoLLING), Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 11060) to limit campaign 
éxpenditures by or on behalf of candi- 
dates for Federal elective office; to pro- 
vide for more stringent reporting re- 
quirements; and for other purposes, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


GENERAL |LEAVE 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks during general debate on 
this bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


(Mr. PICKLE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, on rollcall 
No. 405 I am not recorded. I was en route 
to Washington from a longstanding 


speaking engagement in another city. If 
I had been present I would have voted 
“no” on Rolicall No. 470. 

I wish the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to 
show that I was in favor of sending the 
foreign aid bill to committee rather than 
to conference. 


WASHINGTON SUBURBAN TRANSIT 
COMMISSION RESOLUTION 5-71 


(Mr. GUDE asked and was given per= 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, in 1966 as a 
member of the Maryland State Senate 
representing: Montgomery County, Md:, 
I worked with considerable interest and 
enthusiasm to refine and firm up Mary- 
land’s part of an interstate compact 
with Virginia and the District of Colum- 
| bia for the creation of the proposed 

Washington Metropolitan Regional Tran- 
sit System. I felt then and have continued 
to believe that through this ratified com- 
pact, we had devised a most effective and 
representative instrument for intergov- 
ernmental cooperation. 

Today, however, the planned trans- 
portation system for which this compact 
was created is critically threatened be- 
cause the District of Columbia’s financial 
commitment has not been met. Already 
Maryland and Virginia jurisdictions have 
contributed $133 million into Metro, but 
as of today Congress has continued to 
withhold $72 million of District of Co- 
lumbia contributions money which Dis- 
trict of Columbia is committed to spend 
as its share of the regional system and its 
obligation to that compact. 
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Mr. Speaker, I commend to my col- 
leagues the following resolution of the 
Washington Suburban Transit Commis- 
sion, and I join in its support: 
WASHINGTON SUBURBAN TRANSIT COMMISSION 

RESOLUTION 5-71 

Whereas, the viability of a regional rapid 
rail transit system for the Metropolitan 
Washington area is heavily dependent upon 
the ability of the Washington Metropolitan 
Area Transit Authority (WMATA) to adhere 
to its “critical path” construction schedule; 
and 

Whereas, the capital contractual obliga- 
tions of Maryland, Virginia and the District 
of Columbia to WMATA must be met in a 
timely fashion; and 

Whereas, the Washington Suburban Tran- 
sit District has, in the past, met its capital 
obligations due WMATA as required; and 

Whereas, the District of Columbia, due to 
the highway impasse, has failed to meet its 
contractual obligations to WMATA for Fiscal 
Years 1971 and 1972; and 

Whereas, the highway impasse for which 
the funds of the District of Columbia are 
being held “hostage” is not a matter under 
the WMATA’s control, nor the responsibility 
of all the members to the interstate com- 
pact; and 

Whereas, solutions. to the highway im- 
passe are. being sought through the courts; 
and 

Whereas, the Maryland and Virginia par- 
ticipating governments of the interstate 
compact have faithfully and promptly con- 
tributed the shares for which they have con- 
tracted; and 

Whereas, the lack of action on the part of 
the Congress of the United States is in effect 
penalizing the suburban participating ju- 
risdictions to the interstate compact, adding 
daily to the cost of construction; and 

Whereas, the continued delay of Congress 
in appropriating funds to the District of 
Columbia threatens to increase the cost of 
the regional rail system above that which the 
participating governments can. be. reason- 
ably expected to assume, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
Washington Suburban Transit Commission 
urges the President of the United States and 
the Congress to release the funds requested 
in the District of Columbia appropriations 
request for Fiscal Years 1971 and 1972, al- 
lowing the District of Columbia to meet 
its .contractual obligations to WMATA in 
order to avoid further delay to the regional 
project. 


USE OF SATELLITES TO DETECT 
POPPIES 


(Mr. FREY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. FREY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
greatest weaknesses in present narcotic 
enforcement efforts is the inability to 
obtain accurate information concerning 
the amount of and specific location of 
poppy fields. The International Narcotic 
Control Board created by the Single Con- 
vention on Narcotic Drugs in 1961 has 
been unable to monitor the illegal culti- 
vation of opium because signatories to 
the convention have not reported ac- 
curately and the Control Board lacks the 
means to ascertain what the true facts 
are. 

The earth resources technology pro- 
gram—ERTS—which I have spoken of 
so highly in past remarks on the House 
floor, may provide the means for effec- 
tive international control of illegal opium 
cultivation. 
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The ERTS program is a satellite sys- 
tem that is aimed eventually at a com- 
prehensive as well as specific survey. of 
the earth’s resources. According to NASA 
Officials with whom I have discussed the 
ERTS program, it should be possible by 
remote sensing to detect poppy fields. 
Poppies cammot be concealed from above 
since’they are varicolored when in bloom 
and must grow in direct sunlight. Thus, 
they can be detected, providing the 
growth is not sparse. 

Detection of the marihuana plant pre- 
sents difficulties in that illicit growth is 
usually found mixed with other growth, 
especially other grasses and particularly 
corn. In general, marihuana cannot. be 
separated out from the other growth, but 
some work is being contemplated on de- 
tecting the plant. The separation of the 
plant may be possible because the male 
plant becomes senescent before the fe- 
male, and this fact may give a lead to 
detection by remote sensing techniques. 
Thus, there is some hope for detection of 
marihuana plants, although some refined 
techniques will have to be found before 
a remote detecting system iis usable. 

Cocaine-yielding coca plants cannot be 
detected by aircraft or satellite, since 
this plant grows lower to the ground be- 
neath a multistory rain forest canopy. 

The first NASA satellite that could be 
of use in detecting poppy fields is the 
earth resources technology satelite- 
A—ERTS-A—to be launched in the 
spring of 1972. It is believed that fields as 
small as 10 acres can be detected from 
ERTS. NASA hopes a proper experi- 
ment can be devised to study this prob- 
lem from the ERTS spacecraft. 

NASA earth resources survey pro- 
gram officials have had discussion with 
the U.S. Department of Justice on re- 
mote sensing of drug-producing plants. 
If the initial experiments verify the feasi- 
bility of detecting poppy fields with 
ERTS, I would strongly urge the Presi- 
dent to propose that the International 
Narcotic Control Board in cooperation 
with the U.S. Government use the ERTS 
program for more effective international 
narcotic enforcement. 


NATIONAL BIBLE WEEK 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Kes). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. BucHANAN) is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
week of November 21-28 marks the 31st 
anniversary of National Bible Week. 
Founded in 1940 to encourage the read- 
ing and study of Holy Scriptures, Na- 
tional Bible Week is celebrated annually 
during the week of Thanksgiving. This 
annual observation is sponsored by the 
Layman’s National Bible Committee of 
New York City, John F. Fisler, executive 
director, in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, the Greek Orthodox 
Archdiocese Department of the Laity, the 
Jewish Committee for National Bible 
Week, and the U.S. Center for the Cath- 
olic Bible Apostolate. 

This year’s national chairman is for- 
mer Supreme Court Justice Arthur J. 
Goldberg, serving as chairman of the 
Governor's committee is Gov. Luis Ferre, 
of Puerto Rico, with Mayor Louie Welsh, 
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of Houston, as chairman of the mayor’s 
committee. It has been my privilege to 
serve as cochairman of the congressional 
committee along with Senator JOHN A. 
Pastore, of Rhode Island, the first year 
such a committee has been established. 

As he did in 1970, President Nixon is 
serving as honorary chairman and has 
issued the following statement in com- 
memoration of this year’s observance: 

National Bible Week once again summons 
Americans to draw upon the wisdom of & 
Book that has infiuenced generations of men 
and women, 

In our own country the hand of every 
President has rested on the Bible as he has 
taken the oath of office; and in its pages 
President, public servants and citizens of all 
ages have continued to find the principles 
on which we have built the American way 
of life. 

One of my distinguished predecessors once 
said that if our democracy is to remain the 
greatest hope of humanity, it must continue 
abundantly in the faith of the Bible. The 
truth of these words is made consistently 
clear, and chapter after chapter of our his- 
tory attests to their meaning in our lives. 

As we celebrate both Bible Week and 
Thanksgiving during the next several days, 
I encourage families across the country to 
begin reading the Bible regularly, and thus 
to add a new perspective to each day's activi- 
ties and gain fresh insights on how better 
to serve both God and their fellowman. 


The theme for National Bible Week 
this year is “One World, One Book” and 
it is easy to understand why. The Bible 
has universal appeal—it offers to the 
individual of every race, religion, or na- 
tionality a guide for living, and answers 
to the great questions man has always 
raised about life and death, the purpose 
and the meaning of man’s existence and 
the nature of the world of which he is 
a part, 

The Bible has been fully translated 
into more than 200 languages and por- 
tions of the Bible can now be read in 
more than 1,100 languages. It is truly 
the most international book of all. 

Even within such officially atheistic 
nations as the Soviet Union, there are 
millions of citizens who read the Bible 
and receive courage from it, and there 
are many more who would do so were 
the Bible available to them. 

Not only is it universal in appeal, it is 
timeless in its wisdom. Through the 
depth of understanding of the human 
soul as revealed by the Bible, each of us 
can more fully understand himself and 
pursue those actions which will benefit 
not only himself, but mankind. We can 
also better understand our fellowman— 
understanding which is vital if we are to 
achieve a world of peace and love. 

Appropriately enough, three new trans- 
lations of the Bible published in 1971 
focus attention again on God's word as 
a vital force in today’s world. The first 
of these, The Living Bible, by its very 
title imparts to readers its purpose of 
presenting the word in the living lan- 
guage of the present day. The New Amer- 
ican Standard Bible seeks successfully to 
follow the principles used in the Amer- 
ican Standard Version published in 1901, 
and to put the translation of that ver- 
sion in a fluent and readable style. The 
King James II Version of the Bible at- 
tempts to keep the majesty and beauty of 
the original King James Version while 
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removing from it the Elizabethian Eng- 
lish which is sometimes difficult for to- 
day’s reader. 

National Bible Week, with its con- 
centrated emphasis on the Scriptures, 
provides an opportunity for getting bet- 
ter acquainted not only with the new 
translations but also with the ever-in- 
creasing body of literature about the 
Bible. 

The Bible is as treasured and as rele- 
vant today as it has always been. Many 
of our pioneer ancestors ventured into 
the wilderness with only three posses- 
sions—their rifle, their ax, and the Bible. 
And of the three, the Bible was by far 
their greatest personal treasure. It con- 
tained the hope, the promise, and the 
inspiration which gave them the neces- 
sary courage to keep going. 

One hundred years ago, a group of 
gentlemen presented a Bible to Abraham 
Lincoln at the White House. President 
Lincoln said at that time, and I quote: 

In regard to this Book, I have but to say, 
it is the best gift that God has given to 
men. All the Good Saviour gave to world 
was communicated through this Book. But 
for it we could not know right from wrong. 
All things most desirable for man’s welfare, 
here and hereafter, are to be found por- 
trayed in it. 


The words of the Bible have been a 
source of solace in the time of war—and 
a force for enlightenment and progress 
in time of peace. In this day of crime in 
the streets and man’s inhumanity to 
man, the words of the Ten Command- 
ments are as meaningful as they were 
thousands of years ago. “Thou shalt not 
kill . . . neither shalt thou steal .. . 
neither shalt thou bear false witness 
against thy neighbor .. .” 

Tragically, few Americans realize the 
extent to which the Bible has influenced 
the life of Western civilization. The Bible 
besides being a virtual library of various 
types of literature—history, poetry, bi- 
ography, drama, preaching, and letters— 
is, in my judgment, a priceless treasury 
of spiritual truth. From it have come 
the basic ideas and ideals on which the 
best of our democratic culture is founded. 
Every legal system in the world, includ- 
ing our own, has been built upon the 
foundation of the Ten Commandments. 
The Judeo-Christian tradition has per- 
meated every part of our society. 

Like countless others before me, I have 
found the Bible to be both inspired and 
inspiring. It has been my privilege and 
practice to turn to the Bible for spiritual 
illumination and instruction. Bible study 
has allowed me to watch divine deeds 
which have changed human destiny, to 
sit at the feet of great prophets, to learn 
from the insight of dedicated teachers, 
to find guidance in distinguishing right 
from wrong, and to come under the com- 
pelling influence of God himself. The 
Bible is not an end in itself but a means 
to anend. It is the means to an encounter 
with the living God and serves as a cat- 
alyst for such an encounter. 

The Bible as the word of God can in- 
fluence our interpersonal relationships 
because through its teachings, we come to 
understand, appreciate, and accept the 
sacredness, worth, and dignity of the in- 
dividual. Most importantly, the Bible’s 
spiritual truths enabled us to maintain 
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an abiding hope for the future of man: 
love will conquer hate; right will tri- 
umph over wrong; truth will prevail over 
falsehood; life will be victorious over 
death; the God of men and nations will 
survive any and every false god which 
man may ever fashion. 

The Bible remains man’s best hand- 
book for life. 

Since Thanksgiving is America’s only 
universally observed nonsectarian reli- 
gious holiday it provides common ground 
for man of every race, creed, and color 
to reaffirm their faith in those funda- 
mental principles and teachings con- 
tained in the Bible which can indeed 
crown our good with brotherhood. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like briefiy to call attention to the 31st 
annual observance of National Bible 
Week, November 21-28. 

To me, this is a most special occasion. 
In homes all across America, citizens of 
all faiths will be setting time aside to 
reaffirm their belief in the teachings of 
the Bibles and sacred writings of their 
respective religions. 

The Bible plays an important role in 
my home, where it not only is invaluable 
in lending guidance and instruction to 
my children, but binds together the 
entire family in a common shared 
experience. 

The Bible, of course, should be a 52- 
weeks-a-year source of inspiration, but 
in today’s busy, often hectic, society, it 
is well that 1 week be specifically set 
aside each year during which we all re- 
mind ourselves that the answers to the 
many questions that trouble us, reside no 
further away than in the pages of our 
family Bibles. 

Mr. WARE. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to join my colleagues in their commemo- 
ration of National Bible Week, Novem- 
ber 21-28. The Bible, containing the 
sacred writings of Judaism and Christi- 
anity, is probably the most influential 
collection of books in human history. The 
Bible’s role in the development of west- 
ern culture and in the evolvement of 
many eastern cultures make acquaint- 
ance with its literature and history an 
indispensable mark of the educated man. 

Phrases and sentences have passed into 
the common speech of many countries, 
although their origin often is forgotten 
in the process; thus the saying that “a 
house divided against itself must fall” is 
attributed as often to Abraham Lincoln 
as to the Gospels. 

Besides providing hope, encouragment, 
and comfort for many, the Bible with its 
beauty and power is a source of inspira- 
tion and insight for all. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oregon (Mr. DELLENBACK). 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Alabama for 
yielding, and I join in the efforts of the 
gentleman to call the attention of our 
colleagues and, through his special order 
today, the attention of those who will 
read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, to what 
I think is a very worthwhile purpose in 
setting aside and designating the coming 
week as National Bible Week. I commend 
the gentleman for his part in recogniz- 
ing the importance of the Bible in our 
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daily lives—I commend the gentleman 
for not only recognizing that import- 
ance, but the way in which the gentle- 
man in his actions here in the House of 
Representatives has carried out those 
precepts of the Bible. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Bible has been listed as a best-seller for 
years, often given as a gift on some 
special occasion and then, most regret- 
ably, given a reverent but quiet burial 
among impressive looking books on a 
corner bookshelf. In so doing, however, 
we are depriving ourselves of the “mil- 
lions of surprises” which George Herbert 
said were to be found in the opened 
Bible. 

No matter what one may believe about 
the divinity of the Bible, it certainly 
must be viewed as one of the most mag- 
nificent pieces of literature ever pub- 
lished. Reaching further back than any 
history book to the creation of the world, 
it follows the growth of the nomadic 
Hebrew people through conquests and 
failures, through judges and kings, 
through moral heights and decay and 
ends with the beginning strugglings of 
Christianity. The Bible has a host of 
lessons to teach and it uses both prose 
and poetry to unfold its story. Countless 
generations of men have gone to the 
Bible to learn, for its wisdom is un- 
matched and its principles have time 
after time been proven true. But the Bible 
is far more than a book of biography, of 
law, of literature, of history, of ethics, of 
prose, or of poetry. 

For those who believe, as I do, that the 
Bible is the word of a loving God to His 
children, a sustained reading of the 
scriptures offers the renewed hope and 
strength necessary to meet our daily 
challenges. As Representatives in the 
U.S. Congress we bear enormous respon- 
sibilities, the weight of which can be dis- 
couraging or cause useless anxiety. I have 
found a strong faith in my own life to be 
the most effective cure for this type of 
worry. The epitaph of one great Ameri- 
can leader, Benjamin Franklin, reads: 

The Body of 
B. Pranklin, Printer, 
Like the Cover of an Old Book, 
Its Contents torn out, 

And stript of its Lettering & Gilding 
Lies here, Food for Worms. 
But the Work shall not be lost; 
For it will, as he believ’d 
appear once more 
In a new and more elegant Edition 
Corrected and Improved 
By the Author. 


This is the type of faith which I per- 
sonally need to face and solve the issues 
confronting us, and I find that faith re- 
inforced by my reading of the Bible. 

Perhaps the biggest surprise many 
would find in opening the Bible today is 
that there really is a good reason for its 
being a best seller. Our Government and 
many of our institutions have been built 
on the base of the code of ethics estab- 
lished in the Bible, and it is this code 
which underlies the system of justice in 
our country today. 

The Bible is relevant to our time be- 
cause it is relevant to all times. Our prob- 
lems are not new—they are only clothed 
in new and modern contexts and termi- 
nology. 
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As we observe National Bible Week 
next week, it would be well for all of us 
to turn to the Bible and the wisdom 
found therein and to expose or reexpose 
our minds to the ideas and concepts to 
be found there, so that our actions may 
indeed be judged worthy and meaning- 
ful by the ultimate Judge. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from Ore- 
gon for his contribution, and for the gra- 
cious remarks he has made. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that during 
this Thanksgiving recess, which will co- 
incide with National Bible Week, that the 
Members of this body will take that 
opportunity to express for themselves 
and to their constituents their support 
for National Bible Week and their un- 
derstanding of the importance of this 
basic Book. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. KEITH) . 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, representing 
as I do the first colony in this country, 
Plymouth, where the first Thanksgiving 
was celebrated some 350 years ago this 
coming Thursday, I want to congratu- 
late the gentleman from Alabama on 
bringing to the attention of the Congress 
and the people of this Nation this won- 
derful time of the year when religion 
and thanksgiving go hand in hand. 

I would like to extend the warm hand 
of fellowship from those of us up in the 
Plymouth Colony to those here in the 
Congress, and particularly to the gentle- 
man’s constituents in the Deep South. 
We are having a very extensive celebra- 
tion there on the night of November 28 
where, instead of serving turkey, we are 
going to serve clams and lobsters, just 
as the Indians did so many hundreds of 
years ago. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. KEITH). We are thankful 
for what the people of Plymouth Colony 
did, and for what the people of his State 
have done from colonial times forward, 
to help create and to fulfill the great tra- 
ditions of our society, both in matters 
of faith and of freedom. 

I thank the gentleman for his contri- 
bution. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that the House will not be in session dur- 
ing American Bible Week, November 21- 
28, 1971. I think it would be worthwhile 
then for this House, to take note of this 
important designation. 

I hope that the Nation will give 
thoughtful consideration to this 31st an- 
nual interfaith observance. Bible Week is 
more than a 7-day adventure. The desig- 
nated week is symbolic of a continuing 
spiritual experience. 

In recent years the Bible has begun to 
be increasingly appreciated for its liter- 
ary, historic, and dramatic values as well 
as its spiritual values. While I wish to 
detract nothing from these other fasci- 
nating Bible values, I hope that National 
Bibie Week will give all of us a renewed 
appreciation for the special spiritual and 
spiritual values of our Bible and other 
holy books. 


Mr. VEYSEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
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pleased to join my colleagues in calling 
for observance of National Bible Week. 
At a time when Western man sees his 
values challenged as never before, the 
Bible still stands as the greatest source 
of strength and counsel we have ever 


had. 

The Bible is filled with real people who 
grapple with real life problems. Their 
stories and the solutions they find under- 
gird almost all our traditions and insti- 
tutions. No man can claim to be truly 
well educated if he has no familiarity 
with the Bible. 

I hope National Bible Week will en- 
courage more people to read this match- 
less book. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to thank my friend and colleague, the 
gentleman from Alabama (Mr. Buc- 
HANAN) for getting the time to enable 
some of us to participate in this obser- 
vance of National Bible Week. 

Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a 
light unto my path. 


These words of the Psalmist might 
well serve as a fitting text for the ob- 
servance of National Bible Week, Novem- 
ber 21-28 of this year. Sponsored by the 
American Bible Society as an interfaith 
effort tə emphasize the need for a re- 
dedication to reading and studying the 
Bible, National Bible Week strikes a 
deeply responsive chord in the hearts and 
minds of all Americans in these difficult 
days. 

Knowledge of the Bible and adherence 
to its timeless teachings—these are the 
purposes which Bible Week—and Bible 
Sunday on November 21—symbolize. The 
values and ideals which we Americans 
cherish and honor are to be found in the 
Bible, which is the source and inspira- 
tion for the noblest thoughts and aspira- 
tions of humankind. Amid the frenzy, the 
passion and prejudice, the hate and strife 
of the day, the Bible sounds a clear and 
single-minded call: 

Seek ye first the Kingdom of God, and His 
righteousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you. 


The pages of history powerfully indi- 
cate that nations which heed the saving 
message of God as contained in the Bible 
are spared the spiritual blight which af- 
flicts those to whom the Bible no longer 
speaks with authority. Wherever the 
word of God is proclaimed freely and 
without fear, men are transformed. So 
it is with nations. 

May this observance of National Bible 
Week touch the lives—and praye 
all our people. May we rededicate our 
lives and in turn this Nation to the basic 
principles set forth in the Bible, and thus 
say with Joshua of old: 

Choose whom ye will this day, but as for 
me and my house we will serve the Lord. 


A faith thus affirmed might well prove 
to be the renewing of America and her 
salvation. 

We read in II Timothy: 

All scripture is given by inspiration of God, 
and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righeteous- 
ness. 

This is the spirit which ought to mark 
our keeping of National Bible Week— 
and every week of the year. And its pur- 
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pose may be stated in another verse— 
Luke 24:45: 

Then opened he their understanding, that 
they might understand the Scriptures. 


There is no more valuable observance 
in the whole of the year than that of 
National Bible Week: may we keep it in 
our lives as in our homes and places of 
religious worship. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, there 
used to be an old folksong alluding that 
the answer to it all is “a Bible on the 
table and a fiag upon the wall.” 

Although the song goes back a couple 
of generations, I am not so sure its sage 
advice is not just as appropriate today— 
or even more so. When families quit 
praying together; they quit staying to- 
gether, and kindred values, such as 
patriotism, fall by the wayside. 

Where papa used to read a passage of 
Scripture at bedtime and lead the bless- 
ing at the table, the Bible’s gathering 
dust in the brocade living room no one 
dares go into, and papa’s eating a TV 
dinner in the den. Mama’s gone to play 
bridge, and junior’s busy sewing stars 
and stripes on his faded and frazzled 
jeans. To them all, Adam used to be on 
“Bonanza, Eve’s on “Mothers-in-Law” 
and Peter? He patrols streets on “Mod 
Squad” instead of the Pearly Gates: 

The answer to it all, of course, is: 
Back to the Bible: For it was from this 
all-time bestseller: that our Nation got 
its very foundation that seems to be 
crumbling under our feet. In saluting 
Bible Week to be observed next week, 
I will strive for relevant phrasing in ad- 
vocating daily devotion to this best hand- 
book for life: It is high time we all got 
on the go-go for God, backed by the 
Bible. 

Mr.. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure for me to make a few remarks 
in support of National Bible Week coming 
November 21 through 28. 

National Bible Week is an annual ob- 
servance founded in 1940 and sponsored 
by the Laymen’s National Bible Com- 
mittee in cooperation with the American 
Bible Society, the Greek Orthodox Arch- 
diocese, the Jewish Committee for Na- 
tional Bible Week, and the U.S. Center 
for the Catholic Bible Apostolate. 

Its founding purposes and continuing 
efforts are directed toward encouraging 
study and practice of the Bible’s great 
moral lessons. It is observed every year 
during Thanksgiving week—a most fit- 
ting time. 

The sponsoring organizations, as a 
quick glance will show, are but one more 
indication of the universality of the 
Bible’s teachings. It has been translated 
totally into over 200 languages and one 
portion or another is available in more 
than 1,100 of the world’s tongues. It offers 
every human being, regardless of back- 
ground, a personal guide for living and 
for meeting life’s great questions of 
death, afterlife, and purpose here on 
earth. 

I believe it is particularly appropriate 
for us to join inthe observation of Na- 
tional Bible Week. I urge all our col- 
leagues to join us in the reaffirmation of 
‘our commitment to the Bible and its 
great moral teachings. 

These great teachings of the Bible 
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comprise the Judeo-Christian tradition 
on which all Western societies are found- 
ed, They permeate our literature, his- 
tory, biography, drama, poetry, and our 
legal systems. 

In fact, Mr. Speaker, the Ten Com- 

mandments of the Judeo-Christian 
heritage are the very cornerstone and 
foundation of every legal system in the 
Western world; From these basic philos- 
ophies arose the world’s great democra- 
cies which, as exemplified by the United 
States of America, preserve and protect 
more freedom for more people than any 
other system at any other time in the 
history of mankind. 
. Not only have the Bible’s great moral 
teachings heavily influenced the devel- 
opment of our institutions, Mr.-Speaker, 
but the Bible itself bears witness to that 
influence each time a President, Supreme 
Court Justice, Senator or Congressman 
assumes the mantle of office: Like nearly 
every. courtroom witness; State, county, 
and locai official, we all place our hands 
on the.Holy Bible and swear our allegi- 
ance and fidelity before Almighty God in 
the pursuance of-our duties. 

I think -the observation of this week 
is most.worthy and should effectively 
remind us:who we are, where we. have 
come from, and where we are going. I 
hope the Nation will pause a minute and 
eontemplate the great influence of the 
Bible on our-history. 

Further, I believe that all leaders in 
government should refer more fre- 
quently to the Bible as we. conduct the 
business of the country. 

Mr. DE-tLA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my privilege to join my worthy colleagues 
in the House of Representatives in sup- 
port of American Bible Week which was 
founded as an interfaith effort to en- 
courage the reading and study of the 
Holy Scripture. 
<J: The Bible is the Word of God. It is a 
record. of the unique spiritual experience 
of a people. It is the most powerful book 
in the world. It is the most quoted book. 
It is the best selling book of all time. It 
has been called the “unread best seller,” 
but. this assertion is only partly true. It 
has been read by countless multitudes of 
people—young and old, rich and poor, 
mighty and humble alike. 

The Old Testament was evidence of the 
spiritual experience of the Jews. Reli- 
gious. faith came first. Because of its 
vitality its expression in literature was 
the natural outcome. 

The Bible is loosely called a book, but 
actually, it is a library of books. It con- 
tains history, laws—the forefathers. in 
many cases of our own system of courts, 
judges, and higher and lower courts— 
poetry, biography, stories, letters, 
revelations. 

For the Jewish people the Bible con- 
sisted of 24 books as the Old Testament. 
Some of these books were divided into 
volumes during the 16th century, making 
a total of 28 books. 

The modern Protestant Bible has 66 
books, to which the apocrypha may be 
added. 

The Roman Catholic Bible, which in- 
cludes apocryphal books, has a total of 
73 books. 

Regardless of which- version of the 
Bible is claimed by any faith, it has the 
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loftiest moral sentiments, sentiments 
which haye inspired some of our greatest 
works of art and literature. It is admired, 
loved and revered. It is praised as a reser- 
voir of infinite wisdom and inspiration. 
It contains the religious and moral teach- 
ings to which even the worst transgres- 
sors are at times moved to pay lip 
service, Yet on important points in the 
Bible, both religious leaders and ‘the 
masses of mankind differ. 

Sad to say, today, as in generations 
past, the Bible is at times called un- 
believable and unwholesonie. It has been 
disliked, ignored, despised, and ridiculed. 
It has been used by men and women for 
low motives as well as high. 

I, for one, am therefore happy to join 
my colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in an effort to emphasize the 
vital role of the Bible in all aspects 
of our lives and encourage its study 
and its teachings for men of good faith 
everywhere. 

Thank you, 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio: Mr. Speaker, the 

31st annual interfaith observance of Na- 
tional Bible Week will begin this Sun- 
day, November 21.:The Bible, for all 
Judeo-Christian faiths and societies, has 
been one: of the most widely employed 
and sustained forces for exploration and 
peace throughout the history. of the 
world. 
n From unknown Christian missionaries 
in Africa and Asia; to the pioneers of 
American westward expansion; to astro- 
nauts reading psalms from deep in space, 
the Bible, more than any other spiritual 
or philosophical writing; has provided 
the spiritual foundation for building our 
moral and democratic ideals, and for 
sustaining our humanitarian goals of ex- 
panding our knowledge and frontiers to 
bring all peoples of the world closer to- 
gether in understanding and progress. 

Dr. Albert Schweitzer brought medical 
aid and education to the people of Africa, 
while religious spiritualism gave our 
pioneers the will to continue when all 
else seemed lost. Today, even in our in- 
creasingly secular society, millions of 
young people are returning, or are find- 
ing the strengthful meaningfulness of 
the Bible. Recently, a majority of the 
House, even though failing to gain the 
necessary two-thirds for passage of the 
prayer amendment, reaffirmed a belief in 
the need for religious faith in our society. 

National Bible Week is a time for all 
of us to renew our faith in the meaning 
and teachings of the Bible. 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the 
annual observance of National Bible 
Week is in keeping with our most pre- 
cious American traditions of faith and 
freedom. “Blessed is the Nation,” wrote 
the Psalmist of old, “whose God is the 
Lord.” From the very beginning, Ameri- 
cans have been a religious people, truly 
affirming that the God who gave life also 
gave liberty. 

The Declaration of Independence de- 
rives life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness from God’s creative act by which 
men are endowed with these ‘unalien- 
able” rights, “unalienable” in that they 
can be neither granted nor revoked by 
any man or association of men without 
violation of the divine intent. Behind 
the language of the Declaration stands 
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a heritage of faith tested in the refiner’s 
fire of war and tribulation, a heritage 
which gives meaning and direction to 
our national history, lighting the future 
with an assured hope. 

Central to the religious witness of our 
Judeo-Christian tradition is the Bible, 
with its enduring message of eternal life. 
Untold millions of men and women have 
found in it the Word of Life. Nations 
faithful to its principles have triumphed 
over their enemies, Through the dark 
and bloody pages of history there runs 
the golden thread of faith in God, a 
faith which is able to redeem and to heal. 

O send out thy light and thy truth: let 
them lead me. 

Surveys have shown that Americans 
still worship more regularly than the 
citizens of any other country, despite the 
relative ebb in church attendance, and 
that Americans hold to basic religious 
beliefs with greater tenacity than do 
their Western neighbors. There are 
many reasons for this condition includ- 
ing the voluntary nature of religion in 
America, which has nutured both free- 
dom and enduring religious loyalties, 
and the continuing influence of the Bible, 
freely read and proclaimed, as the foun- 
tain and source of all our liberties. 

National Bible Week is an especially 
fitting time for all of us throughout the 
land to “read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest” the imperishable truths of Scrip- 
ture, a time for men and women of di- 
verse denominational traditions to re- 
cover and reaffirm the things of God 
which are set forth in both the Old and 
New Testaments for our souls’ health 
and for the well-being of our beloved 
Nation. 

These are perilous days for America and 
for the world, days in which the Word of 
God is perhaps more needed than ever 
before. May we all, in our churches and 
Synagogues, in our families and homes, 
find strength and inspiration in prayer- 
ful reading of the Bible that, in the word 
of the great seal of the United States, 
God may continue to favor our under- 
taking. In that light, may we see light. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days during which 
to extend their remarks on the subject 
of my special order of today, National 
Bible Week. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS PROMOTE 
RISE IN HOUSING STARTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. Parman) is rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, before this 
year is out, the Nation may well see the 
construction of nearly 2 million new 
housing units. We still have a tremen- 


t Gallup Poll, December, 1968. 
*Annuit Coeptis: He (God) has favored 
our undertaking. 
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dously long way to go to catch up with 
housing needs, but this year’s construc- 
tion figures are encouraging. 

Part of this improving trend can be 
attributed to the contributions of the 
mutual savings banks in making avail- 
able the credit necessary for much of 
this housing. Despite some very severe 
restrictions on their activities, the sav- 
ings banks in New York and other States 
have compiled a really excellent record in 
helping to put people in decent housing. 

Recently, I had the opportunity to ad- 
dress the 78th annual meeting of the 
Savings Banks Association of New York 
State and I was greatly impressed by the 
leadership and dedication of this orga- 
nization. The savings bank structure 
exists only in a handful of States, but I 
think people—who are interested in 
housing—should take a good look at the 
record of these savings banks as an ex- 
ample for the entire Nation. They have 
done their job well. 

Mr. Speaker, I place in the RECORD a 
copy of my speech to this organization: 

REMARKS OF CHAIRMAN WRIGHT PATMAN 


Thank you very much for inviting me. 

This year, I have attended meetings of a 
number of financial groups in various parts 
of the Nation. I have been struck by the 
feeling of change—the acceptance of new 
approaches—in an industry where status quo 
has ruled for so long. 

This is refreshing—and while there may 
be vast differences of opinion about the 
shape of these changes, I think this is a 
good development for both the financial com- 
munity and the public. Obviously, there will 
have to be some basic changes—in both 
structure and attitudes—if this Nation is 
going to meet the tremendous challenges 
and needs which are so apparent for the 
remainder of this century. 

These financial needs—the credit require- 
ments—dwarf anything that has been talked 
about in the history of this Nation. 

We already have a tremendous backlog of 
needs and with the growing concern about 
environmental quality, these requirements 
are certain to skyrocket. 

For example, there have been estimates 
that the Nation will have to spend up to 
$70 billion in the next five years just to clean 
up our water supplies. It seems likely that 
we will need $100 billion of credit annually 
Just to meet basic housing needs. State and 
local governments have been postponing 
projects during the extended period of high 
interest rates and this pent-up demand 
will soon be spreading out across the credit 
markets. 

All of this will necessitate a new and imag- 
inative approach to banking and. financial 
services. Some of this new approach must 
encompass a wider distribution of the priy- 
ileges and responsibilities among the various 
classes of financial institutions, I question 
whether the basic credit needs of this Nation 
can be met so long as the commercial banks 
are given so little responsibility and so much 
monopoly. 

Despite its advertising campaigns and pub- 
lic relations handouts, the commercial bank- 
ing industry today largely serves as a conduit 
of credit for the big business community. 
There are exceptions—certainly among the 
smaller commercial banks—but what I am 
talking about here are the dominant multi- 
billion dollar institutions which largely con- 
trol banking in the United States. 

These giants do not serye—other than for 
public relations purposes—the vast housing 
market. And many of them.don’t even know 
what the word “consumer” means. Yet, these 
big. banks continue to retain monopoly priv- 
lleges over key..elements of the. financial 
industry. - 
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To listen to the advertising campaigns of 
the American Bankers Association, you would 
think that the commercial banks were sud- 
denly recognizing the great need for hous- 
ing in the nation. 

The newspapers and the television 
screens are filled with heart-rending stories 
of the commercial banks’ assistance to hous- 
ing. The public—and the Congress—are 
supposed to be deluded into believing that 
the commercial banks are using their 
monopoly privileges for the public benefit. 

The real truth, however, is that the com- 
mercial banks are reducing—sharply re- 
ducing—their participation in housing. 
Three years ago, the commercial banks were 
investing around 8% of their funds in home 
mortgages. That was 1968—but the figures 
for 1970 show that the banks are now in- 
vesting only 2.1% of their loans in home 
mortgages. So while the public relations 
campaign soars ever upward, the banks’ 
support for housing plummets. 

The same slippage in performance is evi- 
dent in the consumer credit fleld. Back in 
1968, the banks had 11.1% of their loanable 
funds in consumer credit. By last year— 
1970—this figure had dropped to 4.5%. 

It is time for the Congress, the Adminis- 
tration, the financial writers, and the gen- 
eral public to realize that the big money 
center banks do not serve broad public 
purposes. They do not serve the homebuyers 
or the consumers—to any large extent. They 
are pure and simple big business lenders. 

Yet, we have a national policy which gives 

these big commercial banks special priv- 
ileges—monopoly control. over many bank- 
ing functions—and a long list of subsidies. 
The theory behind all of this favored treat- 
ment is that these big commercial banks are 
serving a broad public purpose. It just isn't 
50. 
Meanwhile, the thrift institutions—the 
mutual savings banks and the savings and 
loan associations and the credit unions— 
are placed in a second-class category, their 
powers greatly restricted. Without the 
mutual savings banks and the savings and 
loan associations, our housing efforts would 
have come to almost) a total halt. In my 
opinion, there is nothing more important 
to the future of this nation than providing 
decent homes at reasonable rates—at rea- 
sonable costs—to ` America’s- 50 million 
families. 

I look with disfavor on banking laws and 
regulations which hamstring institutions 
whose prime lending function is in the hous- 
ing field. I look with disfavor on banking 
laws- and  regulations—and monetary 
policy—which consistently place’ the whims 
of big business ahead of homebuyers and 
consumers. 

The present policies have given us a hous- 
ing industry which is being constantly buf- 
feted by sharply shifting boom or bust cycles, 

We need to develop a rational housing 
policy which will allow us to meet specific 
goals. The 1968 Housing Act called for the 
annual construction and rehabilitation of 
at least 2.6 million housing units each year. 
So far, we have not come close to meeting 
this figure. This year, we may see almost two 
million new homes built—the best figures 
since -1950—but it is far short of the real 
needs. We have fallen into a sad situation 
when the Government brags about its ability 
to meet only 34 of a national goal, 

More importantly, this year’s increase in 
housing construction—and accompanying 
rosy statements—do not take into account 
the extremely low level of construction over 
the past few years. In 1969, the nation pro- 
duced only 1,467,000 units and, in 1970, only 
1,434,000 units. 

So, not only do the projections for 1971 
fail to. meet the current goal, but they do 
nothing to make up for the tremendous gaps 
which were created in 1969 and 1970. The 
biggest need is a source of funds—a source 
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of funds at reasonable interest rates and 
large enough to sustain long-range con- 
struction requirements. We must find the 
means to insulate the housing market from 
the ups and downs of monetary policy. Hous- 
ing has always borne an unfair share of the 
burden of fighting inflation, Tight money 
and high interest rates have always hit the 
housing industry first and the hardest. 

Obviously, a number of remedies must be 
adopted to correct this problem. One of the 
remedies must be a more dynamic approach 
in the thrift institution area. The mutual 
savings banks—and the savings and loan 
associations—must be given a freer hand in 
meeting these growing needs for housing 
credit. 

The large banks have abandoned the 
housing fleld. They are no longer entitled 
to their monopoly control over checking ac- 
counts and they no longer deserve a pro- 
tected consumer credit market. 

The mutual savings banks—for example— 
are putting 75% of their assets into hous- 
ing. The commercial banks are putting 2.1% 
in this same field, Certainly, such a record 
says that the mutual savings banks de- 
serve at least an equal break with the big 
commercial banks. 

Good public policy—policy in keeping 
with the national housing ms to 
dictate that we give the mutual savings 
banks a broader role in the economy. 

First, I am firmly convinced that all finan- 
cial institutions—mutual savings banks, sav- 
ings and loan associations, and credit unions 
and commercial banks—should have the 
right to provide their customers with check- 
ing account services. 

The customer should not be required to go 
to one institution to deposit savings and to 
another for checking account privileges 
needed to pay for monthly bills. The commer- 
cial banks today have almost $250 billion in 
checking accounts—demand deposits—and 
this represents about 50% of their total de- 
posits. Naturally, they don’t want to share 
this with anyone. And they might be able 
to get away with this attitude—and with this 
outlandish monopoly—if they had made any 
kind of showing of assistance to such areas 
as housing. But the cold hard figures show 
that the banks have given the public very, 
very little in return for this lucrative privi- 
lege. 

Checking account services would enable 
thrift institutions to attract many savers 
who now deal solely with commercial banks 
simply because of the convenience. This 
would mean that more funds would be avail- 
able for housing. This would be particularly 
helpful—in my opinion—during periods of 
tight money—during times when savings 
banks have a difficult time maintaining an 
inflow of savings. 

Now is the time for the Congress to end 
this commercial bank monopoly over check- 
ing accounts—a special privilege which must 
go down as one of the most absurd monop- 
olies ever granted by the elected representa- 
tives of the people. 

Secondly, the mutual savings banks—along 
with the savings and loan associations— 
should be allowed to move fully into the 
consumer credit field. This would serve a 
number of public purposes. 

Paramount among these is the fact that 
these new services would give the public a 
chance to escape the fast buck loan sharks. 
It would be a great benefit to the young 
families—and the low income people—who 
are saddled too often with unfair and usuri- 
ous charges on small loans. Many young fam- 
ilies starting out are hit with fantastic in- 
terest charges on furniture, appliances and 
automobiles. Many get behind the financial 
eight-ball early in life and never do recover. 

By giving Federally-insured savings and 
loan associations and mutual savings banks 
the right to make a full range of consumer 
loans, we could put an end to much of this 
sordid loan-sharking. 
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Of course, the right to make consumer 
credit available would give the mutual sav- 
ings banks another chance to attract more 
savings—savings which would eventually find 
their way into more housing loans. 

Like the checking account services, con- 
sumer credit would enable your banks to 
attract and keep customers. This would give 
the mutual savings banks a real chance 
to bring in the young savers—the young 
families so desperately in need of consumer 
credit at reasonable rates. 

Thirdly, the Federal Government—and its 
various agencies—must make better use of 
their deposits of public funds. The Treasury 
Department maintains Tax and Loan Ac- 
counts which range between 86 billion and 
$10 billion in various commercial banks. In 
addition, Federal agenices maintain substan- 
tial deposits around the nation. All of these 
deposits represent a lucrative subsidy to the 
commerical banks. 

With the vast needs facing this nation, 
these funds should be put to work. The 

Department should use some imag- 
ination in moving these funds around to the 
institutions willing to make loans with a 
broad social purpose. Institutions which 
sre willing to help in financing low and mod- 
erate income housing should receive priority 
when the Treasury Department selects the 
depositories. 

If the Administration is not willing to do 
this voluntarily, the Congress should con- 
sider legislation which would specifically 
provide for deposits of public monies in 
financial institutions which make a certain 
percentage of loans for housing and similar 
purposes. There should be specific adminis- 
trative or legislative steps taken to assure 
that mutual savings banks and savings and 
loan associations share fully in these public 
deposits. 

There has also been talk of adding fiexi- 
bility to the insurance on deposits—as an- 
other means of attracting deposits to the 
smaller financial institutions and to the in- 
stitutions which are meeting necessary social 
functions. At the present time, deposits are 
covered up to $20,000 by the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation regardless of the size 
or the functions of the particular banking in- 
stitution. The same is true for the savings 
and loan associations which are insured 
through the F.S.L.I.C. 

Consideration might be given to raising 
these limits to $40,000—or possibly higher— 
for the smaller banks and for those financial 
institutions which invest a high percentage 
of their funds in housing and similar proj- 
ects. Admittedly, this plan has not been 
thoroughly investigated but I raise it here 
today as a possible means of obtaining ad- 
ditional equity among financial institutions. 

The larger commercial banks—the money 
center institutions—are obviously less in need 
of these devices to attract deposits. As the 
studies of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee have plainly shown, the big banks are 
solidly interlocked—through directorships 
and loan relationships—with the huge cor- 
Pporations. These interlocking arrangements 
give these banking giants easy access to de- 
posits by the biggest of the big corporations 
across the land. By raising the level of de- 
posit insurance for the other institutions, we 
might be able to bring a minor degree of 
equality in what is now a very unequal 
situation. 

In fact, one of the basic problems of our 
financial community today is the heavy con- 
centration of assets in a handful of money 
center banks. Less than one per cent—or 
100 banks—control 45% of the commercial 
bank deposits in the United States. 

Under these conditions, it is obvious that 
the big banks aren’t going to be hurt if steps 
are taken to equalize benefits among the 
smaller banks, the savings banks, and sav- 
ings and loan institutions. There is plenty of 
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room—and plenty of need—for all of these 
types of financial institutions. 

The savings bank concept has been highly 
successful. You can prove a long record of 
achievement. You can prove that you have 
lived up to the state charters granted over 
the years. With this record, it is regrettable 
that savings banks are isolated in only a 
handful of states. 

The Federal Government—despite some 
strong efforts in the past—has never extended 
formal legal recognition to the savings banks 
The Federal Government has chartering ma- 
chinery for savings and loan asociations, 
credit unions, and commercial banks; but, it 
has not extended the chartering mechanism 
to your industry. 

The idea of Federal charters for mutual 
savings banks has been kicking around the 
Congress for a long time, but it has never 
been successfully pushed through to enact- 
ment. In 1968, your industry came close— 
very close—to gaining the right to Federal 
charters. As you will recall, the Banking and 
Currency Committee—after long hearings— 
finally got the Federal chartering bill re- 
ported. But the bill died in the House Rules 
Committee. 

That failure in 1968 pointed up the need 
for greater public understanding of the rec- 
ord of savings banks and their potential for 
meeting basic credit needs. The sayings bank 
industry needs to explain more fully to the 
Public and the Congress what it has done 
for housing over the years and what it might 
be able to do if the Federal Government was 
willing to extend its formal recognition to 
this industry. 

Undoubtedly, there are going to be some 
changes in the Federal Government's ap- 
proach to financial institutions Many issues 
are going to be raised when the President’s 
Commission on Financial Structure and Reg- 
ulation makes its formal report in December. 
As these changes are considered, it seems 
very likely that the question of Federal char- 
ters for mutual savings banks will once again 
obtain serious consideration in the Congress. 

It is no secret to this audience that I have 
raised questions about the Commission on 
Financial Structure and Regulation. I have 
been concerned about the fact that the mem- 
bership of this Commission is so heavily 
loaded with people from the industries it is 
assigned to study. The situation seems to be 
worsened by the fact that some of the prin- 
cipal regulatory agencies—which the Com- 
mission was supposed to look at—are ac- 
tually providing the funds for its operation. 
Over all, I do not look with favor on Presi- 
dential Commissions being used to supplant 
legislative functions or to serve as extra-legal 
lobbying arms for special interests. 

Nevertheless, I know that there are many 
among the mutual savings banks who are 
very hopeful about the upcoming report of 
this Commission. It is difficult at this point 
to know what, if any, influence the report 
will have on Congressional actions in the 
financial field. 

Many of these considerations are being 
over-shadowed by the efforts to stabilize the 
economy, to end inflation, and to put the 
jobless back to work. The Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee has been wrestling with 
this problem and very soon we will have a 
legislative package on the Floor of the House 
encompassing the President’s Phase II pro- 
gram. 

The entire success of this plan is dependent 
on the Congress and the Administration 
working out a program which is clearly equi- 
table for everyone. Any hints of favoritism 
will rapidly erode public confidence and de- 
stroy the whole wage-price effort. 

That is why I have been so anxious—and 
so insistent—that the Administration bring 
all elements of the economy under the new 
stabilization program. The Administration 
seems willing to apply controls on wages, 
prices, salaries and rents, but it is hesitant 
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when anyone talks about extending these 
authorities—in a meaningful way—to inter- 
est rates, dividends and profits. 

The Administration is making a very se- 
rious mistake in treating these areas as spe- 
cialized segments to be singled out for a kid 
glove approach. Despite all of the propa- 
ganda—and the economic rationalizations— 
the favoritism does not escape the people 
whose wages and salaries are frozen. 

Now is the time to apply interest rate con- 
trols. They are needed now to help control 
the high interest rates on consumer lending. 
They are also needed as a bulwark to with- 
stand the heavy pressures that are certain 
to appear in 1972. The Federal Government 
will be going into the market to finance 
record deficits; state and local governments 
will be heavy borrowers; and the business 
community must have the loan funds to fuel 
the expansion so badly needed in the econ- 
omy. 

In fact, if the Administration’s economic 
program—centered around the investment 
tax credit—has any validity at all, then we 
are going to see a heavy loan demand in 
1972. 

Under the timid approaches which have 
been outlined by this Administration, it ap- 
pears that no interest rate controls would 
be applied until interest rates had reached 
record levels again—if then. Obviously, it is 
easier to apply the controls now than it will 
be after the demands build up and the 
political pressures rise in 1972. 

In my opinion, the financial community 
has been one of the big losers in the Ad- 
ministration’s failure to apply controls 
equally across the economy. The public re- 
sents the favored treatment that has been 
accorded lenders under the new economic 
program, and if this continues, it may well 
affect future legislative efforts for all seg- 
ments of the industry. My mail has reflected 
this public resersment, and this attitude 
will grow as the wage-price program bites 
harder into the economy. 

It is my hope that the Administration will 
see the folly of its ways and take definite 
steps to put real equity into the wage-price 
program. 

This has been a wonderful trip down here 
and I have enjoyed the opportunity to meet 
and talk with so many people in the mutual 
savings bank field. I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity. 

Thank you. 


THE MISSED VOTE SYNDROME 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Kansas (Mr. SKUBITZ) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, what I 
have to say is not very earth shaking 
but I suspect that many of my colleagues 
must experience the same frustration. 

In short, how does a Member meet his 
obligations in his home district and still 
avoid missing an occasional vote on this 
floor? Mind you, I am not talking about 
presidential candidates, actual and po- 
tential. 

Iam talking sbout a Kansas Congress- 
man whose friends 3 months ago ar- 
ranged a little $10-a-plate fundraising 
dinner—none of those $50 or $100 or 
$500 affairs where I come from, Mr. 
Speaker—and who suggested to those 
friends that a Monday would be most 
suitable. After all, Mondays are con- 
sent calendar and suspension of rules 
days. Only bills are scheduled that are 
so noncontroversial they pass by unani- 
mous consent or easily obtain a two- 
thirds vote. 
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Well, what happens? Last Monday 
while in Pittsburg, Kans., attending the 
dinner and allowing my friends and 
neighbors who have known me most of 
my life to admire me and praise me—an 
unusual and happy event for a Member 
of this body, let me assure you—this 
House “does me in” by having six record 
votes. Of course, the votes were lop- 
sided: 350 to 5 on the cancer bill; 344 
to 0 on the Interpol bill; 300 to 49 on 
continuing copyright protection; 350 to 
0 and 351 to 0 on two veterans bills; and 
finally a tax treatment measure rejected 
by 203 to 148. 

But what do you suppose a clever and 
cunning opponent could do with those 
six missed votes? Well, first he is going 
to do some fast arithmetic and compute 
my percentage of missed votes. He is 
going to trumpet to all and sundry the 
dark secret that SKUBITZ has missed per- 
haps 5 percent or 10 percent of the 
votes—a miserable record indeed. Next 
he is going to point out, by way of exam- 
ple, that Skusrrz did not vote for that 
important cancer bill. That is designed 
to make Sxusirz look like he is all for 
cancer. 

Of course there will be a deep silence 
about the fact that Sxusirz is a member 
of the committee that handled the bill 
and reported it to the floor. There will 
be silence that missing a vote is not the 
same as voting against. There will be the 
deepest silence of all that only five votes 
were cast against the cancer bill. 

Now seriously, Mr. Speaker, I am real- 
ly not very disturbed about what my 
still unknown opponent may say or do 
about me and my record next November. 
I do believe, however, that this business 
of rolicalls on bills, where there is no 
controversy, is time consuming and de- 
feats the real purpose of the rule. So far 
as I am concerned it is for the birds— 
particularly when a Member is engaged 
in that most important duty of all— 
fundraising for his campaign which de- 
serves more than nominal attention. 


COMPREHENSIVE CORRECTIONS 
MANPOWER AND VOCATIONAL 
SERVICES ACT OF 1971 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. BELL) is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, the need for 
penal reform has long been recognized 
and much discussed, but only desultory 
attempts have been made to achieve any 
significant change. The recent tragedies 
at Attica and San Quentin represent the 
culmination of the anger, frustration, 
and futility felt by those imprisoned in 
what have proved to be merely custodial 
instead of correctional institutions. 

Rather than further lament these 
tragic occurrences, we must now act 
quickly and decisively to effect a massive 
reformation of these institutions—to 
make them truly rehabilitational rather 
than additionally detrimental to those 
individuals detained in them. 

The bill I am introducing today, the 
Comprehensive Corrections Manpower 
and Vocational Services Act of 1971, is 
designed to accelerate this long-recog- 
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nized goal. The measure presents a tan- 
gible, workable plan to equip prisoners 
with marketable skills so that they may 
return to society and lead dignified, 
meaningful lives. This is the only way 
crime and recidivism will be reduced. 

The bill’s objective is to increase the 
potential for full rehabilitation and re- 
integration into the community of crimi- 
nal and youth offenders. The high rate 
of recidivism that currently exists clearly 
indicates that we are not even approxi- 
mating that goal. Over 60 percent of all 
felonies are committed by repeaters, and 
two-thirds of the 200,000 inmates of Fed- 
eral and State prisons are “alumni” of 
other prisons. 

Other statistics in the 1970 national 
jail census published by the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration are 
equally staggering: Of the Nation’s 
4,037 jails, 89 percent lacked educational 
facilities; 86 percent had no facilities 
for exercise or recreation; 49 percent 
lacked medical facilities; 26 percent were 
without visiting facilities; and 1.4 per- 
cent had no toilets. 

With conditions such as these, it is not 
surprising that the unemployment rate 
for released Federal prisoners was 17 
percent in 1964 according to a study by 
the Department of Labor—three times 
the U.S. rate that year. 

The philosophy that has guided our 
correctional system has been both con- 
tradictory and self-defeating. Society 
cannot have vengeance at the same time 
it wants offenders reformed, While the 
present system keeps society secure for a 
time while the offender is incarcerated, 
it clearly is not doing enough to prevent 
him from. returning to criminal activi- 
ties once he is released. 

The provisions of my bill are straight- 
forward and self-explanatory. I should 
like to point out, however, the main em- 
phases on comprehensiveness, coordina- 
tion and technical assistance. 

The concepts of coordination and 
comprehensiveness are closely interre- 
lated. The latter includes programs oł 
vocational training, on-the-job training, 
counseling, testing, work evaluation and 
adjustment, job placement, and followup 
services. The bill also calls for purchase 
of equipment for the relevant vocational 
training programs and the hiring of 
qualified faculty to conduct the pro- 
grams. It calls, as well, for occupational 
training for some ex-offenders to use 
their own experience and expertise to 
serve either during or after release from 
correctional institutions in such roles as 
paraprofessional corrections personnel, 
probation officers, parole officers, and 
narcotic treatment counselors, Employ- 
ment of this type would serve a dual 
purpose; first, it would insure especially 
meaningful employment for ex-offend- 
ers; second, it would reduce the distrust 
that, unfortunately, frequently exists be- 
tween prisoners and the authority figures 
with whom they come in contact, there- 
by enhancing communication and in- 
creasing the effectiveness of these func- 
tions. 

Coordination includes negotiating with 
Government, business, and service orga- 
nizations to provide training for inmates 
in skills for which there is a demand in 
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the community in which the released 
prisoner will work. Another important 
aspect of coordination is the active co- 
operation of all appropriate groups in the 
community such as private and public 
business, labor organizations, civic action 
groups, and institutions of State and lo- 
cal government, to implement the work 
training and placement program. 

Technical assistance would be provided 
by the Department of Labor Division of 
Corrections Manpower and Vocational 
Training Services which the bill estab- 
lishes within the Department of Labor. 

Under the provisions of the bill, the 
Secretary of Labor is authorized to make 
a limited number of grants to or con- 
tracts with not more than eight States to 
establish comprehensive model programs 
provided that the States follow the 
guidelines set forth by the comprehensive 
State board which the Governor would 
appoint from representatives of State, 
local, and private bodies appropriately 
related to the manpower needs of crimi- 
nal and youth offenders. These repre- 
sentatives will include, but not be limited 
to, members of the State executive office, 
local governments, the corrections sys- 
tem, vocational training and employment 
services, the LEAA State planning 
agency, private industry, labor organiza- 
tions, the chamber of commerce, and 
other pertinent civic and private groups. 

In applying for a grant or contract 
under this act, the State plan must in- 
clude such projects as pretrial services. 
coordinated with the court system of the 
community, including screening, evalua- 
tion, and counseling, which may result 
in offering alternatives to incarceration 
through screening, job training, place- 
ment, and close supervision. This provi- 
sion of the measure would greatly im- 
prove the prospects for the some 160,000 
persons in jail in 1970 who had not yet 
been convicted. > 

Another important requirement for the 
State plan proposals is the inclusion of 
motivational and incentive training and 
counseling, including assurances of an 
effort to urge appropriate officials to re- 
quire that a given sentence for a crime 
be handed down under the condition 
that an inmate enroll in a training pro- 
gram, pass the requisite tests, and other- 
wise successfully complete the course of 
comprehensive occupational training. 

The funding I have suggested for this 
program—$75,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972; $100,000,000 and 
$125,000,000 for the 2 succeeding fiscal 
years—is not exorbitant when one con- 
siders the fact that crime has been esti- 
mated to cost the Nation between $50 
and $100 billion a year. 

In addition to the economic advan- 
tages of rehabilitation and reintegration 
of prisoners into the community, a pro- 
gram such as the one I am proposing 
would restore self-confidence and dig- 
nity to these individuals by preparing 
them for productive employment and 
assuring them placement in decent Jobs. 

Society has an obligation to assist these 
persons who, for the most part, experi- 
enced disadvantaged childhoods and did 
not have the opportunity to benefit from 
the foresighted enrichment and voca- 
tional training programs available to the 
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underprivileged segments of our popu- 
lation today. 

I urge a careful reading of the text of 
the bill which follows; it is not long, 
and it is not unduly complicated. I be- 
lieve it offers an eminently practical step 
tc ward resolving one of the most urgent 
issues of our time. It is not feasible, as 
a noted criminologist has suggested, to 
leave the mammoth penitentiaries we 
have as memorials to our failure to deal 
intelligently with the whole prison di- 
lemma. 

If there can be a single most impor- 
tant lesson to be learned from the trag- 
edy at Attica, it is the need to deal ef- 
fectively, innovatively, and quickly with 
this monumental problem. The bill fol- 
lows: 

H.R. 11887 

A bill to assist State and local criminal sys- 
tems in increasing the potential for full 
rehabilitation, and reintegration into the 
community, of criminal and youth offend- 
ers, and in preventing criminal recidivism 
by providing for the development of com- 
prehensive, innovative, and coordinated 
community-oriented programs to provide 
such offenders with sufficient occupational 
skills, attitudes, and services to gain mean- 
ingful employment after release 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


Section 1, This Act may be cited as the 
“Comprehensive Corrections Manpower and 
Vocational Services Act of 1971". 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISION 


Sec. 2. Effective on the date of enactment 
of this Act, section 251 of the Manpower 
Developmént and Training Act of 1962, as 
amended (42 U.S.C. 2610b), ‘is repealed. 


FINDINGS AND PURPOSES 


Sec. 3. The Congress finds as follows: 

(1) It should be the objective of correc- 
tional institutions to increase the potential 
for full rehabilitation and reintegration into 
the community .of criminal and youth of- 
fenders and thereby reduce criminal recidi- 
vism. 

(2) Successful rehabilitation and reinte- 
gration into the community is directly re- 
lated to employment success. 

(3) Satisfying work ‘experiences and the 
assurance of decent jobs for released offend- 
ers should be at the heart of the rehabilita- 
tion process, 

(4) Present occupational training: pro- 
grams in the Nation's correctional system are 
grossly inadequate to provide training and 
job placement for released criminal offenders 
and the upgrading of their skills and self- 
confidence for a successful return to a crime- 
free life in society. 

(5) The correctional institutions of the 
United States on the local and State level 
and the criminal and youth offenders who 
inhabit such institutions would benefit from 
the establishment of comprehensive State 
model. .p1 to: implement the latest 
knowledge of rehabilitation techniques. 

(6) Some ex-offenders could be given oc- 
cupational training so that they can use 
their own experience and expertise to serve 
either during or after release from correc- 
tional institutions as paraprofessional cor- 
rections personnel, probation officers, parole 
officers, narcotics treatment counselors, and 
in similar roles. 

(7) A comprehensive approach to such 
education and training must include active 
cooperation from all appropriate groups in 
the community such as private and public 
businesses, labor organizations, civic action 
groups, as well as institutions of state and 
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local governments, and other public and pri- 
vate agencies, individuals, and organizations. 

(8) Federal efforts to develop rehabilita- 
tion programs in State and local correctional 
institutions should be effectively coordinated 
among appropriate Federal, State, and local 
agencies and institutions so that resources 
will be most effectively utilized and the 
rehabilitation and resocialization of criminal 
and youth offenders will proceed most effec- 
tively. 

(9) Imprisonment results for most tindi- 
viduals in disadvantages in gaining employ- 
ment after release from a correctional in- 
stitution; therefore criminal offenders should 
be regarded as disadvantaged persons whom 
vocational training and manpower programs 
should serve. 

(10) Our correctional system should be re- 
sponsible for assuring that every person leav- 
ing a correctional facility is prepared for and 
assisted in placement in productive employ- 
ment. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 4. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated $75,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1972, $100,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1973, and $125,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, for 
the purpose of carrying out this Act. Some 
appropriated pursuant to this section shall 
remain available until expended. 


APPORTIONMENT OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 5. The Secretary of Labor (hereinafter 
referred to in this Act as the “Secretary”) is 
authorized to make a limited number of con- 
tracts or grants, not to exceed 8, with a lim- 
ited number of States or combinations of 
States, for the purposes of this Act. Such 
contracts or grants shall be separate and dis- 
tinct from planning grants authorized under 
section 6 of this Act. 


DIVISION OF CORRECTIONS MANPOWER AND 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING SERVICES 


Sec. 6. (a) There is hereby created in the 
Department of Labor a Division of Correc- 
tions Manpower and Vocational Training 
Services which shall be under the direction 
of an Administrator, to be known as the 
Administrator of the Division of Corrections 
Manpower and Vocational Training Services 
(in this Act. referred to as the “Administra- 
tor’), The Administrator shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

(b) The Secretary may, subject to the pro- 
visions of title 5 of the United States Code 
governing appointments in: the competitive 
service, appoint such employees as he deems 
adequate to carry out his functions and du- 
ties under this Act, including the provision 
of adequate technical assistance to States 
receiving grants or contracts. under this Act, 
and shall fix their compensation in accord- 
ance with the provisions of such title relat- 
ing to classification and General Schedule 
pay rates. 

STATE PLANS 

Sec. 7 (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
make grants to a limited number of States 
(or combination of States) for the purpose of 
planning comprehensive State model pro- 
grams consistent with the purposes of this 
Act. In making such grants, the Secretary 
shall— 

(1) insure that appropriate and adequate 
technical assistance is made available to the 
States in formulating such comprehensive 
State model plans; 

(2) insure that guidelines are established 
to require’ the State to designate a single, 
comprehensive State board which shall be 
appointed by the chief executive of the 
State from amorig persons representative of 
State, local, and private bodies appropriate- 
ly related to the manpower needs of crimi- 
nal and youth offenders including, but not 
limited to, representatives of the office of the 
chief executive of State and local govern- 
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ments, the corrections system, vocational 
training services, employment services, the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
State Planning Agency, private industry, 
labor organizations, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, appropriate civic groups, and other 
appropriate public and private organizations 
engaged in activities related to the purposes 
of this Act; 

(3) insure that the comprehensive State 
board involved in the formulation of a plan 
pursuant to this part will make arrange- 
ments to supply and utilize appropriate 
supporting services which are available; 
| (4) require that the plan include & pros- 
| pectus concerning the appropriately related 
| activities of other social agencies which, 
when inadequate, prevent manpower services 
from being effective; the prospectus shall in- 
clude a concise explanation of legal, health, 
housing, counseling, educational, and other 
services as they relate to manpower problems 
from juvenile to adult and from arrest to re- 
| lease; 

(5) make planning grants to a limited 
number of States or groups of States, not 
to exceed eight such grants in the first * * * 
twelve months beginning after the date of 
the enactment of this Act; 

(6) insure that individuals or organiza- 
tions funded for the purpose of providing 
technical assistance to State agencies pos- 
sess adequate orientation and training in the 
field of correctional rehabilitation; 

(7) insure that detailed guidelines estab- 
lishing standards and procedures for the pro- 
vision of technical assistance are established; 
| (8) appoint a technical advisory committee 
| to provide advice on matters of general policy 
| relating to the rehabilitation of persons in- 
tended to be benefited by this Act, and such 
committee shall meet with representatives 
of the other agencies described in this Act 
to facilitate coordination of technical advice 
of the appropriate Federal agencies; 

(9) set forth policies and procedures de- 
signed to insure that Federal funds made 
available pursuant to this Act will be used 
so as not to supplant State or local funds, 
but to supplement and, to the extent prac- 
ticable, increase the amounts of such funds 
that would, in the absence of such Federal 
funds, be made available for the improve- 
ment of State and local correctional systems. 

STATE PLANS AND PROGRAMS 

| Sec. 8. Any State desiring a grant or con- 

tract under this Act shall submit a State 
plan setting forth an innovative, comprehen- 
sive, coordinated State model program for 
furnishing manpower services to criminal 
and youth offenders. Such plan shall include 
but not be limited to projects providing for— 

(1) Pretrial services, to be coordinated 
with the court system of the community, 
and to include screening, evaluation, coun- 
seling, and other services to individuals after 
arrest; experimental programs offering alter- 
natives to incarceration through interven- 
tion with screening, job training, placement, 
and close supervision; and services to in- 
mates of detention facilities while they are 
awaiting trial or sentencing; 

(2) Institutional training services, includ- 
ing vocational education and training, on- 
the-job training, job placement counseling, 
testing, work evaluation and adjustment, in- 
centive and motivational training, coopera- 
tive programs with pre-existing vocational 
institutions, training of inmates to serve 
| as corrections personnel and community 

service workers, and other services consist- 
ent with the purposes of this Act, except— 

(A) at least some element of the institu- 
tional training shall be community-based 
unless State law prohibits such a program; 
and 

(B) adequate technical assistance shall be 
furnished by the Secretary in coordination 
with other appropriate Federal agencies; 

(3) Prevocational basic and secondary edu- 
cational services; ` 
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(4) Provisions to coordinate and insure 
that training carried out under the provi- 
sions of this Act will be relevant to the job 
needs of the community or area in which a 
trainee lives or intends to live, including— 

(A) provisions such as contracts with pri- 
vate, profitmaking organizations, to deter- 
mine the demand in a community or area 
in which a trainee lives, or intends to live, 
for persons with particular occupational 
skills or vocational training; 

(B) provisions for an approved course of 
training in a particular occupational area 
for which a demand has been determined 
to exist; 

(C) motivational and incentive training 
and counseling, including assurances of an 
effort to urge appropriate officials to require 
that a given sentence for a crime be under 
the condition that an inmate enroll in a 
training program, pass the requisite tests, 
and otherwise successfully complete the 
course of comprehensive occupational train- 
ing; 

(D) if possible, develop programs with pri- 
vate industries and labor organizations in the 
community; 

(5) Pre-release services, including a sub- 
stantial amount of involvement by ex-in- 
mates as counselors; 

(6) Job placement, to be coordinated with 
existing public and private employment 
services and with private industries and labor 
organizations; 

(7) Follow-up services, including counsel- 
ing, cooperative programs with appropriate 
private industries and labor organizations, 
and evaluation provisions; 

(8) Research and demonstration programs 
and innovative pilot programs, as provided 
in section 9. 


INNOVATIVE RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAMS 


Sec. 9. In making contracts or grants un- 
der this Act, the Secretary shall require pro- 
visions for innovative research and demon- 
stration programs of training and education 
for persons in correctional institutions who 
are in need thereof. Such projects may in- 
clude, but are not limited to— 

(1) pre-trial services; 

(2) services including the use of educa- 
tional television and other visual aids for 
persons confined to detention facilities be- 
fore they have been sentenced for any crime; 

(3) programs in coordination with other 
public agencies; 

(4) prison industries and factories; 

(5) training and employment programs in 
coordination with private industries or labor 
organizations; 

(6) training of inmates to be probation 
and parole officers, paraprofessional aides to 
probation and parole officers, narcotics treat- 
ment counselors, or paraprofessionals with- 
in the correctional system; 

(7) the use of technological facilities such 
as educational television to provide access to 
services which would not otherwise be avail- 
able to the correctional institutions in- 
volved; 

(8) other appropriate innovative programs 
consistent with the purposes of this Act. 

NOTICE 

Sec. 10. Whenever the Secretary, after rea- 
sonable notice and opportunity for a hearing 
to the State comprehensive board adminis- 
tering a plan approved under the provisions 
of this Act, finds that— 

(1) the State plan has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with the provisions 
of this Act; or 

(2) in the administration of the plan there 
is a failure to comply substantially with any 
such provision, the Secretary shall notify the 
State board that the State will not be re- 
garded as eligible to participate in the pro- 
gram under this Act until he is satisfied that 
there is no longer any such failure to comply. 
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REPORTS 

Sec. 11. The Secretary shall make annual 
reports to the President, the Congress, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the Administrator of the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration, and the Adminis- 
trator of the Bureau of Prisons concerning 
the administration and operation of pro- 
grams authorized by this Act. Such report 
shall include an evaluation of the efforts 
undertaken to coordinate all aspects of the 
program with appropriate Federal, State, and 
local agencies. A comprehensive report shall 
be submitted not later than June 30 of 
each year following the date of enactment 
of this Act. 

COORDINATION 

Sec. 12. (a) In making contracts or grants 
under this Act, the Secretary shall operate 
in cooperation with the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the Adminis- 
trator of the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration, shall designate a council 
comprising equal numbers of representa- 
tives to meet no less than once every month 
to discuss methods by which cooperation and 
coordination of programs and other efforts in 
the area within the purposes of this Act 
might be increased and improved. Such 
council shall be known as the “Intergov- 
ernmental Coordination Council for Correc- 
tional Rehabilitation Services”, 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to appoint 
such special or technical advisory person- 
nel as he deems appropriate to advise the 
council referred to in stibsection (a) on 
matters of general policy related to the pro- 
grams undertaken pursuant to this Act. 


EVALUATION 


Sec. 13. (a) The Secretary shall provide 
for evaluations that describe and measure 
the impact of programs, their effectiveness 
in achieving goals as defined in the purposes 
of this Act, the impact of those goals on 
related programs, and the effectiveness of the 
coordination among the appropriate Federal 
agencies and among the appropriate State 
and local agencies and groups. 

(b) The Secretary shall require the State 
comprehensive agencies to provide independ- 
ent evaluations, 

(c) Federal agencies administering pro- 
grams related to this Act shall— 

(1) cooperate with the Secretary in the 
discharge of his responsibility to plan and 
conduct evaluations of related p: ms as 
he deems appropriate, to the fullest extent 
permitted by other applicable law; and 

(2) provide the Secretary with such sta- 
tistical data, program reports, and other ma- 
terials as they presently collect and compile 
on program operations, beneficiaries, and 
effectiveness. 

(d) In carrying out evaluations under this 
Act, the Secretary shall, whenever possible, 
arrange to obtain the opinions of program 
participants about the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the programs. 

(e) The Secretary shall publish the results 
of evaluative research and evaluations of pro- 
gram impact and effectiveness no later than 
sixty days after its completion. 

(t) The Secretary shall take necessary ac- 
tion to assure that all studies, evaluations, 
proposals, and data produced or developed 
with Federal funds shall become the property 
of the United States. 


DR. RALPH W. LOEW TO RECEIVE 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD CITA- 
TION AWARD 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Kemp) is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Ralph W. 
Loew, pastor of Holy Trinity Lutheran 
Church in Buffalo, will receive the Na- 
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tional Brotherhood Citation Award for 
distinguished service to the community 
of Buffalo and Western New York at the 
1971 National Brotherhood Citation 
banquet sponsored annually by the Buf- 
falo area chapter of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. It is my 
high privilege and honor to serve on 
the banquet committee to help recognize 
the great work of Dr. Loew. 

Harlan J. Swift, president of the Erie 
County Savings Bank and a former re- 
cipient of this national honor in 1961, 
will serve as banquet chairman. In mak- 
ing the announcement he said: 

Certainly no citizen of Buffalo is more de- 
serving of this National tribute, for his is 
a record of selfless service to his fellowman 
which far exceeds a pure professional respon- 
sibility and has earned for him, both total 
community respect and admiration, as weil 
as national and international recognition. 


Dr. Ralph W. Loew was born and grew 
up in Columbus, Ohio, where he received 
his A.B. degree from Capital University. 
He did graduate work at Ohio State Uni- 
versity and received his bachelor of di- 
vinity from the Hamma School of The- 
ology in Springfield, Ohio. 

Before his arrival in Buffalo in 1944 
as pastor of Holy Trinity Lutheran 
Church, he served two previous pastor- 
ates in Millersburg, Ohio, and Wash- 
ton, D.C. 

He has risen to preeminence in the 
civic as well as religious life of Buffalo. 
As a minister, he has served locally as 
president of the Ministerial Association, 
the Council of Churches of Buffalo and 
Erie County and the Lutheran Coordi- 
nated Ministry of Buffalo. 

Nationally, as well as internataionally, 
he has served the United Lutheran 
Church of America for two terms as 
president of their board of foreign mis- 
sions, followed by two terms on the ex- 
ecutive council. He now presides as pres- 
ident for their board of world missions 
to which he was first elected in 1966. In 
1947 he attended as delegate to the 
Lutheran World Federation in Sweden 
and again in 1963 the International Con- 
vention in Helsinki. 

He has spoken throughout the world: 
at Berchtesgaden, Germany, in 1956; in 
Malaysia, Hong Kong, and Japan in 
1959 and 1960; as a British-American 
exchange preacher in England and Scot- 
land during 1966; and in 1968 at church 
conferences in India. Besides authorship 
of several books published by the 
Muhlenberg Press and Prentice-Hall, Dr. 
Ralph W. Loew is the author of a weekly 
column entitled “From My Window” 
appearing in the Buffalo Courier-Express 
since 1952. From 1960 to 1967 he au- 
thored a nationally syndicated column 
entitled “Finding the Way.” In 1957 
Life magazine selected his sermon, “The 
Eternity of a Little While,” as one of six 
notable Easter sermons. 

In the civic life of Buffalo Dr. Loew 
has performed outstanding service and 
leadership across all racial, religious, and 
ethnic lines: In 1968 he acted as central 
coordinator for Project Good Neighbor, 
a most successful open-occupancy hous- 
ing drive to arouse citizens commitment 
to basic human justice throughout the 
city of Buffalo and surrounding areas. 

He is a member of the boards of direc- 
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tors of Deaconess Hospital, the Buffalo 
Council of World Affairs, the Community 
Action Organization of Buffalo and Erie 
County which he also served for one term 
as president, the Niagara Frontier Hous- 
ing Development Corp., and the Empire 
State Housing Foundation of New York. 
He is a long time member of the execu- 
tive board of NCCJ and for the Buffalo 
chapter of the American Red Cross, he 
presently serves as president of their 
board of directors and chairman of their 
youth program. 

He received the NCCJ Brotherhood 
Week Citation in 1962. He served as 
brotherhood chairman for the NCCJ Buf- 
falo chapter during the full year of 1970. 
He was recipient of the 1966 “Man of the 
Year” award presented by the Greater 
Buffalo Advertising Club. In 1969 he was 
singled out for honor by the Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce publication, Pro- 
file, and in 1971 was presented with the 
125th anniversary award for distin- 
guished community services presented by 
the State University College at Buffalo. 

Mr. Speaker, despite urban problems, 
this Buffalo congregation of Holy Trin- 
ity remains strong and confident. One 
reason is its pastor, Ralph Loew. At the 
conclusion of my remarks I will insert 
an article from the April 7, 1971, issue of 
the Lutheran which points out that Dr. 
Loew’s church ties a city together. Also I 
wil linclude Dr. Loew’s sermon of May 9, 
1971, which he preached after 27 years at 
Holy Trinity and 40 years in the ministry. 

The articles follow: 

Hoty Truviry Tres A Orry TOGETHER 

(By Carl T. Uehling) 

September 2, 1945. V-J Day. In churches 
throughout America people gave their thanks 
for the end of the war. 

Holy Trinity Lutheran Church in Buffalo, 
New York, had a half dozen services through 
the day and into the night. Finally the people 
stopped coming, and five of the congrega- 
tion's laymen gathered in the study with the 
exhausted pastor, Dr. Ralph W. Loew. 

“Ralph,” one of the men said, “you've told 
us that we have another margin of time in 
which to do something for a world of peace. 
Now let's do something.” 

Between them, that night, those men ca- 
bled $1,200 to Lutheran pastor Martin 
Niemoller in Germany. “You've given us 
hope,” they wrote with the gift. “Use this to 
bring hope.” Another $1,200 went to the 
United Lutheran Church's Board of Foreign 
Missions. “Give us a missionary,” they said, 
"in Japan.” 

And, they agreed that from then on their 
church would have a 50/50 budget, half for 
themselves, and half for others. 

“That was the beginning,” Loew remem- 
bers. “All the many projects this church has 
sponsored stemmed from there. If we hadn't 
had laymen with that kind of imagination, 
we couldn’t have done it.” 

At the time he had been the pastor for only 
a@ year, the fourth since its founding in the 
1880's, But he was as confident as the others 
about Holy Trinity and its role in the world. 
The strength of the church, back then, was in 
large central city congregations like Holy 
Trinity. 

With peace came prosperity, housing de- 
velopments, shopping centers, suburban 
churches, neighborhood changes, “different” 
people. Big urban congregations wrote letters 
of transfer by the fistful. Strong churches 
weakened. Many died, 

Holy Trinity didn’t die. Ralph Loew is still 
the pastor. And people are as confident about 
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their church and its role as they were a 
quarter-century ago. 

Loew is one of the reasons. A short, un- 
failingly pleasant man, he has an artist's 
sensitivity but a psychologist’s temperament. 
As president of the LCA’s Board of World 
Missions and chairman of numerous commu- 
nity committees, he is often a presiding of- 
ficer. Inevitably he is a reconciler, finding the 
good in everybody and bringing the pieces 
back together. 

In 27 years he's had opportunities galore 
for other positions. All were politely declined. 
Just once he accepted a call and prepared 
to leave. Buffalo was plunged into mourn- 
ing, and his congregation promptly called 
him back when he hinted that his mind 
might be changing. 

Next year the Greater Buffalo Advertising 
Club voted him Buffalo’s “Man of the Year.” 

If Buffalo loves Ralph Loew, Ralph Loew 
loves Buffalo. His affection shines through 
his talk about baptisms and confirmations 
and weddings and funerals. Everyone is his 
friend ... priests, rabbis, politicans, re- 
porters, lawyers, doctors, university presi- 
dents. 

Everyone. Not just establishment. He 
pointedly avoids membership in civic clubs 
with discriminatory practices. His friends in 
community action groups cannot doubt his 
sincerity because of such affiliations. And in 
Lent there are congregational suppers be- 
fore mid-week services, and Loew leads his 
people to neighborhood restaurants so that 
their owners and the church folks can get 
acquainted. 

The other reason why Holy Trinity didn’t 
die is that it had a habit of giving itself 
away. In the 1890’s the congregation would 
spin off a hundred members a year, give 
them a $3,000 treasury, and tell them to start 
@ new church. The custom survives in a 
$50,000 revolving loan fund for new missions. 

That wasn’t exactly selfless, of course. 
Lutherans were taking care of Lutherans as 
cities expanded. By now the flow has reversed 
in many places, and the helped are sending 
funds to what's left of the helpers. 

But Holy Trinity is still the helping 
church, and in new ways that go beyond the 
old priority of Lutherans helping Lutherans. 
A $2 million apartment house for senior 
citizens is being constructed on land given 
by the congregation for the purpose. An ex- 
perimental community school uses Holy 
Trinity’s facilities, as does a pastoral coun- 
selling center and the Buffalo Lutheran Co- 
ordinated Ministry. Adjacent to the church 
is a student center housed in another of the 
congregation’s buildings. Roman Catholics 
and Lutherans share in thet ministry. 

A boyish-looking priest, Father John Chan- 
dier, showed me the third floor chapel where 
he conducts Sunday night mass each week. 
He is on the staff of a nearby church, but 
spends much of his time with students. Sev- 
eral hundred come into the converted resi- 
dence each day, since their business college 
& block away doesn't have a student center. 

Chandler worked with a former Holy Trin- 
ity associate pastor (J. David Mumford, now 
pastor of Zion, Niagara Falls) to develop a 
program “which didn’t thing of students in 
terms of denominations, but only as stu- 
dents.” 

The coordinator of the Lutheran Coordi- 
nated Ministry (LCM), Pastor John E. Christ, 
Jr., has been filling in for the student work 
vacarcy. He told me about LCM, an agency 
involving eight congregations which got its 
start from a three-year grant by Holy Trinity. 

One of the projects of LOM involved a 
church which merged with another, then 
made its property available to LCM so that 
it, in turn, could give it to a community 
group. 

“According to one study,” John Christ said, 
“Buffalo, now 20 percent black, will be 46 
percent black in 10 years. How will that af- 
fect Lutherans? Giving that property means 
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that we're locked into the destinies of the 
black community, no longer strangers.” 

Through LCM, and through programs of 
its own, Holy Trinity is helping people to 
help themselves. A young suburban house- 
wife, Mrs. Maryann Brock, told me of her in- 
terest in the congregation's Social Ministry 
Committee, which led to active involvement 
in an inner city teen center. “But,” she said, 
“now the inner city people are running the 
center themselves.” 

Helping others also seems to be the theme 
of the congregation’s music program. John 
Becker is Holy Trinity's full-time director of 
music, an imaginative and enthusiastic man 
who oversees Bach festivals, folk masses, 
summer music programs, and children’s 
groups “that aren't performance-oriented.” 

“Music is one of the ways out,” he de- 
clared. “The performing arts are a way of 
drawing people together . . . and when you 
can do that, you learn to work together.” 

As he laid aside his stethoscope, Dr. Ken- 
neth H. Eckhert leaned back in his chair in 
his office and talked about what Holy Trinity 
meant to him, a life-long member. It’s a 
living church,” he said, “living with the 
community, continuously changing as the 
community changes, seeking to exert its in- 
fluence as a Christian institution.” 

“Do other Lutherans resent Holy Trinity’s 
influence?” I wondered. 

“Well,” he thought, “maybe some are jeal- 
ous. But I don’t think anyone is shooting at 
us, and they look to us for leadership.” 

That leadership is unique. It makes Holy 
Trinity a kind of cathedral, and American 
Lutherans tend not to have cathedrals. When 
Buffalo people think of Lutherans, they think 
of Holy Trinity. 

When they think of Lutheran clergymen, 
they think of Ralph Loew. 

Irving Levick, a Jewish business and com- 
munity leader, said that Loew was a repre- 
sentative not only of the church but also of 
the city. I asked if there had been any 
tension, since it’s often feared that clergy- 
men get involved only to promote the inter- 
ests of their institutions. 

“Ralph,” he answered, “sits on the hospital 
board with me and swallows a lot of extrane- 
ous remarks which are just plain stupid. He 
can smooth over most any kind of situation. 
There wouldn’t be any tensions he couldn't 
defuse. He’s a very level-headed man, and he 
knows how to handle people.” 

I sat in on a committee meeting chaired by 
Loew .. . a special committee set up by the 
University of Buffalo after a series of violent 
episodes on campus spilled over into the 
school’s neighborhood. Present were students, 
faculty, community leaders, city officials. All 
knew Loew, and he knew everyone. The meet- 
ing proceeded smoothly, to the apparent 
satisfaction of those present. He does know 
how to handle people. 

Not all of the members of the congregation 
are committed to community involvement, of 
course. “Some people,” Loew said, “dismiss 
things as Ralph’s whims. They tolerate me. 
Some are absolutely opposed, for example, to 
open housing. Yet I headed Project Good 
Neighbor. Not that I needed to preach about 
it constantly. They knew where I was. 

“A smaller church might have been split 
wide open by this kind of witness. But I’ve 
got a wider pulpit than just Sunday morn- 
ings. Radio and television, my newspaper 
column, various community activities. The 
people who come on Sundays for guidance 
and comfort can have it, since we have these 
other opportunities.” 

Loew likes the diversity of Holy Trinity. 
“So many churches are discouraging to their 
people because they don't have the resources 
to serve.” 

Holy Trinity has the resources. The endow- 
ment fund, earmarked for beneyolent pur- 
poses only, has grown from 845,000 to a 
whopping $800,000. Active membership, in 
an elderly section of the city with convenient 
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suburban churches in every direction, is still 
almost 1,300. 

And opportunities. Some 20 artists are 
members and each month a different one ex- 
hibits his work in the church. Full-scaled 
dramas are directed by a Catholic nun from 
a nearby college. A hundred deacons each as- 
sume shepherding responsibilities for eight 
families in the congregation. And a retired 
men’s club has a solemn project .. . to house- 
sit when families are attending funerals. 
Buffalo has a rash of robberies at such times. 

Holy Trinity, according to William Fol- 
ger, religion editor for the Buffalo Courier- 
Express, “more than any other (church) cuts 
across the community with alertness and 
adaptation to change, because neither the 
congregation nor the pastor is interested only 
in self-preservation.” 

“But will the church survive Ralph Loew?” 
I asked. 

“Of course,” Folger answered. “It goes be- 
yond the personality of a single man. Loew 
certainly has stimulated its growth, but he 
has found wide support from his people.” 

I told Maryann Brock in her quiet subur- 
ban home that it was exactly 10 miles by my 
car’s speedometer from Holy Trinity to her 
house. 

“Really?” she answered. “It doesn’t seem 
that far.” 

Modern expressways make a difference, of 
course. The bigger difference is that Holy 
Trinity has helped tie all of Buffalo and its 
surroundings together. 


THE FAMILY: THE RENEWAL OF HOPE 
(By Ralph W. Loew) 

From time to time Paul in his letters to 
the churches of Asia Minor would include 
such a sentence as this: “Greetings to the 
church which meets in your house.” This was 
the time when the Christian congregations 
did not have either the privilege or the bur- 
den of such buildings as this one, They met 
as a little group of people to have a meal 
together, to share with one another and to 
know one another. They celebrated the 
sacrament of the Lord's Supper and they 
read from letters which had been received 
from Paul and from others. 

And all of this was in the beginning of 
the Christian community and there was 
something very wonderful and warming 
about it, something which we need to re- 
cover for all of this coming together in neat 
rows and assembling ourselves with great 
dignities and pieties in our times has for it- 
self certain merit but it lacks in the fact 
that we who have gathered here do not know 
one another and gathered in this place this 
morning there must be those whose hearts 
are heavy with loneliness and who are simply 
unknown. Some place, some where the church 
must meet in the house where we can re- 
cover for one another this sense of the warm 
and the personal. But now see the other side 
of it. 

In a vignette taken from a Gospel of 
Matthew, the 12th chapter where the people 
had come to a house and there in that place 
a friend came to Jesus and said, “Your 
mother and your brothers and your sisters 
are outside”, and Jesus answered, “who is 
my mother, who are my brothers?” Then he 
pointed to his disciples and said, “Look, here 
are my mother and my brothers for the per- 
son who does what my father in heaven 
wants him to do, that person is my mother 
and my brothers and my sisters.” So he takes 
them out of the house, as it were, and 
reaches out to the whole of the world. 

Now it is in this context that I want to 
think with you about what has been going 
on in this building for all of these many, 
Many years and in the fellowship which we 
call the church and in this sense an under- 
standing of the family which is still our hope 
for renewal in society today. It is, as a matter 


of fact, our strongest possibility to keep the 
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integrity and the meaning of that which we 
call our civilization for we haven't come 
easily to an understanding of what we can 
mean as families in the world. Think back 
for instance to the days of those ancient fore- 
fathers of ours who dwelt in caves, a lonely 
little company of a father and mother and 
children and over in another cave another 
such group and in another cave another such 
group. 

There were only a few hours of the day in 
which they could really hunt and scavange 
for food and supply their few needs, They 
were afraid of the dark. No one knew what 
was just out there beyond the place where 
they were able to move and to go and so in 
this dark, forbidding, unfriendly atmosphere 
they must live and then they discovered fire. 
They discovered that they could warm them- 
selves, they could cook their meat, they could 
have light which could assault the darkness 
and give them a chance to go out and with 
that discovery they began to work together 
and then out of their organization they came 
upon a tremendous idea. 

A whole group of the younger fathers 
gathered together and said out beyond there 
must be more food than what we can find 
here at hand, so we will take the fire with us 
and we will move out into the dark, we will 
leave the older men here to guard our wives 
and our children, and we will go for several 
days and bring food home to our families. 
And so they started and that’s how traveling 
salesmen were born. 

If you want to see the modern counterpart 
of it go out to the airport tonight. You will 
see them all leaving . . . fathers, business 
men, headed out to find food someplace out 
there and there will be wives and children 
greeting them on Friday night welcoming 
them home. And over this long distance, 
you see, we have come with the same patterns 
trying to keep something of familyhood, un- 
derstanding, a relationship between people 
and human beings alive. And it’s astonishing 
that we should think that with all of the 
assaults made upon the tradition of the fam- 
ily we could still put some hope in the re- 
newal of the family in our own time. Yet 
that’s precisely what is happening. 

Look at what is going on among so many 
of a younger generation who would be done 
with the traditional forms of our family and 
who leave like the prodigal to go out and 
make their own way, to do what. To establish 
communes, to establish new settlements of 
people, to gather together with disciplines 
and restraints and constraints, living a life 
which shocks many of the rest of us of our 
generation, but trying to express the same 
principles in their own way and in their own 
time, and once again another development of 
the family. Now in the midst of all of this, 
the family becomes the place where the 
church can meet and the church becomes 
the place where the family can find strength 
and it is in this duality that I call your 
attention to at least two attitudes which I 
hope you will develop in your own thinking 
and way of expression this week and as you 
deal with one another in your own family 
situations. 

For, says Jesus, “whoever does my will is 
my brother”. Think of that . . Whoever 
does my will is my brother .. . and sud- 
denly we are aware of a relationship that’s 
not only with each other but with Christ. 
That is, here is something of the eternity 
that we believe is a part of this word of 
God which has come into the passing situa- 
tions which we call our family relationships 
or our community situation in which we live. 
And life always gets done in terms of that 
person to person relationship, brother to 
brother. 

Almost every Saturday I sit with young 
people and others who are coming for coun- 
seling and young people wanting to get mar- 
ried and I always ask them, how did you 
meet, because everybody meets in an un- 
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usual and interesting way and its fascinating 
to know how did they get together, why do 
they think now they want to get married, 
and you hear a fascinating panoply of stor- 
ies of people telling you of how someone in- 
troduced someone to someone and this in- 
terchange of relationships that now brings 
them to the place where they want to be 
married . . . they want to establish a home 
and a family. Or, how did I get to be a min- 
ister or how did you get to do what you are 
doing? Why are you here in Buffalo and why 
are you doing what you are doing? And you 
find this chain of influence from person to 
person to person. 

Suddenly we will be telling each other of 
the magnificent professors, some great man 
who in his own way was teaching, was in- 
fluencing and now looking back across the 
years you say, Ah, he was the person who 
opened the window and helped me to see 
something I could not have seen of my own 
and this becomes our family. Now this is 
the larger sense of the family and anyone of 
us here this morning who goes about saying 
I don’t haye any family any more is simply 
missing the possibility of living. For, said 
Jesus, “Whoever does my will is my family 
. . . that’s my brother.” 

Now would you like to know about my fam- 
ily? Oh, I can tell you I've got dozens of 
cousins. I haven't seen most of them for forty 
years and that’s not my family. You are my 
family. My family is the relationship of the 
people with whom I work and live, with 
whom I can haye ambitions, restraints, dis- 
ciplines, hopes, dreams. This becomes the 
family relationship and all the rest of them 
who will get mention some day in the obit- 
uary are simply there because there was a 
family tie but now we are caught in another 
relationship. 

This is your family and when we begin to 
talk about these family relationships we can 
look and think of the people, the teacher 
with the pupil, the nurse with the patient, 
the doctor with the person who is ill, the 
lawyer with the individual who is in trouble 
and trying to find his way through, the 
craftsman who needs something to be made. 
This week those of us who gathered back here 
at this rapidly developing building found 
ourselves talking with bricklayers, with con- 
struction people, with the so-called “hard 
hats” of our time, and person after person 
coming because we shared a meal together 
saying, what a warm and wonderful situation 
this is. 


We were a family and all of us somehow 
blending what we could together in a new 
kind of a relationship. Now step along with 
this and you come to the other side of it. 
My father doesn’t understand me... my 
parents don’t approve of the way I live... I 
don't know what they are talking about . . . 
they say things but they really don’t live it 
out. These are the things I have heard dur- 
ing the past few weeks and you see this is 
the other side of it as people try to depart 
from one form of life and one way of think- 
ing and move out into some other expression. 

All of this is simply to say that everyone 
of us has the opportunity to live in a family 
relationship and those who, as the scriptures 
have told us this day, keep their ears open 
and their eyes open and their sensitivities 
alert, are aware that they can live in the 
large relationships of life. That’s why it is 
tragic when families or groups or associa- 
tions of people try to limit themselves and 
keep people whom they don’t see fitting into 
their immediate social situation out of their 
relationship. 

The family needs us, all of us. That's what 
Tenzing who wrote that fine story called 
“Tiger of the Snows” sald. He was a sherpa, 
a guide, a mountaineer and an unusually 
articulate one. He went up to the top of Ev- 
erest with men and as he thought about 
what he had experienced he said, “As I came 
to the summit I could think of all those peo- 
ple that were gathered down there in the 
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valley. They would like to have been with 
me and they made it possible for me to 
climb to the summit, yet they did not come. 
Many of them wanted to go further but 
they treated their work as a job and so they 
turned back. But as for me, I wanted to go 
higher, higher on the mountain, and when 
I am on Everest I can think of nothing else. 
I want to go farther and farther because it 
is a dream and a need and a fever in my 
blood, and this we must have if we are to 
climb a mountain.” 

Yes, and we have to have it if you are 
going to live on Main Street, to know that 
there can be this larger family and family 
relationship. Now test it. There are three 
tests for any good family and they grow 
right out of these words of scripture. One 
is the test that comes to those who under- 
stand what it is to give encouragement. How 
do you test any family? It ought to be that 
kind of relationship where those who come 
near to it find the encouragement of a wide- 
spread interest. 

St. Paul had trouble with his family; that 
is, his family of friends. You remember there 
was John Mark who got homesick on the 
first missionary journey and began to think 
about his mother and decided he would go 
home and left Paul at the first port of call 
and went home. Paul couldn’t forgive this 
kind of turning back and so refused to take 
him along on the second journey, but there 
was Barnabas and Barnabas took John Mark, 
took him to the Isle of Cyprus and there they 
worked for seventeen years. You got a book in 
your New Testament called John Mark, the 
Gospel of Mark. We don’t know for sure that 
it was this Mark that wrote it but probably 
so. Nonetheless, what do you suppose would 
have happened to John Mark if Barnabas had 
not been there. 

What would have happened to this home- 
sick boy as he made his mistakes and turned 
back if there had not been someone who 
could give encouragement, concern and share 
with him and bring him to the place where 
ultimately Paul could say at the end of his 
life, bring to me my cloak, bring to me my 
manuscripts and bring to me John Mark. 
Every church has got to have some Barna- 
bases about it. Every neighborhood must have 
some Barnabases about it and every civiliza- 
tion must have some Barnabases about it and 
this church ought to be producing the kind 
of Barnabas who can move around in the so- 
ciety about us with these youngsters who 
are walking our streets today and keep alive 
the encouragement that they belong to the 
family. 

The church is in the house and the house 
must know the church. And so there must be 
the ministry of challenge. That’s the second 
test for a family, the kind of a family where 
they get more than their meals and cleanli- 
ness and the ordinary routines... all of that 
is a part of it ... but the real family that 
encourages is that family where the various 
members of the family are living to their 
best, willing to speak, willing to take their 
chances, willing to be the kinds of persons 
who move beyond and who In their own quiet 
way haye set the pace. 

Now if I were to go around the pews of 
this church this morning and ask you about 
your parents or the persons that influenced 
you, you’d tell me that story for the real 
parent has not been that person who tied 
a child to an apron string but who set the 
environment for responsible freedom and it 
has been a quality which we have to restore 


over and over again if the family is to be 
the renewal of hope and only when the fam- 


ily of the church is willing to be that kind of 
a family, to take all risks, make our mistakes, 
but to speak into today, situation, living to- 
day will be able to keep something of the 
integrity of faith which Jesus brought to 
those people about him when he said, “Who- 
ever does my will is my brother and my sister 
and my mother.” 
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And the third test, and is your family such 
a family, the third test. is a ministry of hope, 
to take the most hopeless and despairing of 
situations and put a future tense to it and 
make it possible for someone who was ready 
to give up to take fresh courage to have a 
new door opened and to find for one’s self 
that glorious moment when an ancient tra- 
dition is spun out afresh and anew and there 
is a new day possible. 

There’s a word that is getting much over- 
used in our time but it is a great word called 
“charisma”. It comes from an old Greek word 
charis which means grace. A person of cha- 
risma is one who has got a subtle kind of in- 
fiuence. Some politicians have it and some 
people don't have it. Some preachers have it 
and some don’t, some persons have it and 
some don’t. It’s not something that you can 
put down one, two, three or four, but either 
you develop it or have it or you don’t, but 
charisma has a point. Charisma is saying 
simply that if the Christian community is 
to have charisma, it is going to have to be 
that kind and quality of a family through 
which that grace of encouragement and 
goodness is known, where we can be seen and 
known and understood that those who draw 
close can find what Lord Moulton once said 
was the greatness of people for he said it is in 
the number of its citizens who yield obedi- 
ence to the unenforceable laws. 

The family is still the place where hope is 
renewed. It met once in a home. Greetings 
to the church that meets in your house, and 
it got out of that house into the highways 
of the world. Whoever does my will is 
my mother and my father, my sisters and 
my brothers. To that family we are called 
in order to renew encouragement in such a 
time as this. 


VICA: PREPARING FOR LEADERSHIP 
IN THE WORLD OF WORK 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. MILLER) is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, for 
nearly 2 years now I have endeavored 
each day to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues in the House a noteworthy 
item which underscores the greatness of 
this Nation. Under the heading of “Take 
Pride in America” we have attempted to 
accentuate the positive rather than the 
negative side of our Nation and it is in 
keeping with the objectives of “Take 
Pride” that I publicly sight an organiza- 
tion which is representative of not only 
of America’s conscientious youth, but 
also the millions of hard working citi- 
zens who have labored diligently to put 
America in first place and to keep her 
there. 

“Take Pride” calls for a renewal of 
faith and confidence in both ourselves 
and our Nation. And it is, indeed, with 
a great deal of pride that I salute today 
the Vocational Industrial Clubs of Amer- 
ica—ViICA—and its representatives who 
are this week visiting Washington to at- 


‘tend their annual National Leadership 


Training Conference. VICA is a national 
organization for boys and girls enrolled 
in vocational industrial education pro- 


Approximately 100 young people from 
every State along with club and State 
VICA officials have spent this week dis- 
cussing the goals of their fine organiza- 
tion and in general, the future of voca- 
tional education. The State youth repre- 
sentatives are all high school age young 
men and women. Ohio is fortunate to 
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have two outstanding young officers at- 
tending the national conference this 
week. Mark Jago, a senior in machine 
trades at. Morgan city high «school, in 
McConnelsville, Ohio, is the new State 
president of VICA and Anette Space, 
from Painesville, a senior enrolled in cos- 
metology training at Lake County joint 
vocational school. Anette is a national of- 
ficer in the club. I would also like to 
recognize the State VICA advisor, Mr. 
Charles Dygert, for his leadership in 
making this worthwhile organization re- 
sponsive to the need of our young 
people. 

In addition to taking a great deal of 
pride in the contributions VICA has 
made, I think it is important to bring to 
the attention of the Congress the VICA 
Creed: 

I believe in the American way of life. 

I believe in education. 

I believe in fair play. 

I believe that satisfaction is achieved 
by good work. 

I believe in high moral and spiritual 
standards. 

I believe in the dignity of work. 

Let me add one additional personal 
observation—I believe these are the fac- 
tors making America great. 

According to VICA members with 
whom I spoke, the organization could 
attract as many as 1 million members 
by 1975. 

VICA emphasizes trade, industrial and 
technical education and is designed to 
help vocational students become pro- 
ductive, mature members of society. 

VICA’s programs are an outgrowth of 
its goals, established by the youth who 
founded VICA in 1965. Central to all of 
these. programs is the total develop- 
ment of the individual. 

The National Program of Work, out- 
lined by a youth committee meeting at 
the constitutional convention at which 
VICA was founded, is the basis for all 
VICA activities. It is stressed that every 
club member know what the National 
Program of Work is and, then, that he 
and his fellow members work toward the 
fulfillment of these goals. 

The students attending the First Na- 
tional Conference for Trade and Indus- 
trial Youth, May 5, 6, and 7, 1965, in 
Nashville, Tenn., felt an urgent need to 
establish goals for the Vocational In- 
dustrial Clubs of America to guide all 
State associations and local clubs and 
set the pace of VICA nationwide. A stu- 
dent committee was assigned the task 
of developing a national program of work 
to give all members common objectives. 

The committee discussed the needs of 
today’s industrial education, but soon 
found that it must not only look at State 
and national problems but also must 
view today’s problems from a universal 
vantage point in order to determine the 
role that VICA must play. 

The proposal prepared by the com- 
mittee and presented to the delegate as- 
sembly was approved unanimously on its 
first reading. In presenting this pro- 
posal, the youth committee expressed its 
feeling that: “The Vocational Indus- 
trial Clubs of America surely cannot ex- 
pect to solve all the problems of the 
world; but the youth of VICA, if we will 
concert our efforts, can contribute sig- 
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nificantly to the betterment of not only 
ourselves but also mankind.” 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I insert the 
VICA Pledge and two articles from the 
Morgan County Herald, McConnelsville, 
relating to the recent meeting of the 
Southeast, Ohio Region of VICA, 

THE VICA PLEDGE 


Upon My Honor, I Pledge 

To prepare myself by diligent study and 
ardent practice to become a worker whose 
services will be recognized as honorable by 
my employer and fellow workers. 

To base my expectations of reward upon 
the solid foundation of service. 

To honor and respect my vocation in such 
a way as to bring repute to myself. 

And Further, to spare no effort in uphold- 
ing the ideals of the Vocational Industrial 
Clubs of America. 

[From the Morgan County (Ohio) Herald, 

Nov. 3, 1971} 


Mark Jago, senior in machine trades at 
Morgan High School, was elected president 
of the Southeast Region of the Vocational 
Industrial Clubs of America. He also becomes 
Ohio VICA president. 

The honor came Saturday when Morgan 
High hosted the Southeast Region Fall Con- 
vention, The region is made up of some 23 
counties and is one of four in the state. 

Also winning were Patti Worthington, who 
was elected regional treasurer, and Carla 
Mayle, who was second runnerup in the VICA 
Queen contest. She will be competing on the 
state level for the honor of Ohio VICA Queen. 

Mark is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Jago of Route 1, Malta. He is president of 
the Morgan VICA Club. Other activities in- 
clude Student Congress. M-Club, track and 
basketball, 

Mark will be flying to Washington, D.C. to 
take part in the National and State Officers 
Leadership Conference November 15-18. From 
November 19-21 he will attend the State 
and Regional Officer Leadership Develop- 
ment Conference at Camp Muskingum. 

Patti, a junior in cosmetology, is the 
daughter of Mrs. Fred Worthington of Chest- 
erhill. She is a member of the Chesterhill 
United Methodist Church, MYF, Art Club, 
Study Club, VICA where she is sergeant-at- 
arms in the Cosmetology Club, and the Mor- 
gan Raider Band. 

Carla, a senior in cosmetology, is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Neil Mayle of Route 
2, Stockport. She is a cheerleader, member 
of VICA, NYC and her hobbies are softball, 
dancing and cheerleading . 

Other Morgan students who ran for office 
were Roger Norris, who ran for sergeant-at- 
arms, and Dave Copeland, who ran for vice 
president. 

Some 260 students, delegates, supervisors 
and advisors were registered for the conven- 
tion, which saw many. campaign skits, 
speeches and demonstrations. 

There were 29 candidates running for office 
and 43 delegates present for voting: Schools 
represented were Morgan, Lancaster Voca- 
tional, Marietta Senior, Eastland Joint Voca- 
tional School, Paul C, Hayes Tech, Hilliards, 
Meigs, M m Tech, Tri-County Voca- 
tional, Heath Vocational, Westland and Wal- 
nut Ridge. Also present was Charles B. Dy- 
gert, VICA state advisor. 

Rodney Starling is the Morgan High VICA 
advisor this year. Howard Parsons is super- 
visor of the Trades and Industrial Education 
Department. 

VICA (Vocational Industrial Clubs of 
America) is a national organization for boys 
and girls enrolled in vocational industrial 
education programs. 

It presently has a potential of more than 
one and three-quarter million members, With 
the emphasis now on trade, industrial and 
technical education it is predicted that VICA 
could have one million members by 1975. 
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The goal of VICA is to help students with 
interests in the trade, industrial, technical 
or héalth fields become happy, mature and 
productive citizens. 


The 1971-72 southeast Ohio region 
VICA officers are Sharon Evans, East- 
land Joint Vocational Center at Grove- 
port, reporter; Patti Worthington, Mor- 
gan County High School, treasurer; Mark 
Jago, Morgan County High School, pres- 
ident; Vic Lucus, Lancaster Vocational, 
vice president; Connie LeVeck, Lan- 
caster Vocational, parliamentarian; Du- 
ane Stroude, Paul Hayes Technical 
School at Grove City, sergeant at arms; 
Saadia Saylers, Eastland Joint Vocation- 
al School, secretary. 

[From the Morgan County Herald, 
Nov. 3, 1971] 
ROUND ABOUT MORGAN County 
(By Don Keller) 

Put 29 candidates, their campaign chair- 
men and supporters, delegates and specta- 
tors—more than 260 persons—into ah assem- 
bly room and you'll have the makings of an 
exciting convention election, 

Such was the case Saturday at Morgan 
High School, which hosted the Southeast 
Regional Convention of the Vocational In- 
dustrial Clubs of America, more often known 
as VICA. 

Every hall, nook and corner and the entire 
Little Theatre were covered with campaign 
posters. Campaign workers were busy drum- 
ming up support for their favorite candi- 
dates; in fact, it looked like the Republican 
and Democrat National Conventions both 
going on at the same time in the same place. 

Some 12 schools in the Southeast Region 
were represented at the all-day convention. 
Highlights of the meeting included the elec- 
tion of new officers—complete with speeches, 
skits and demonstrations—and the selection 
of the Southeast Region VICA Queen. 

Morgan, running on a “hillbilly” platform, 
came out with the new regional and state 
VICA president, regional treasurer and sec- 
ond runnerup in the queen contest, which in- 
volved 11 girls. 

Morgan High School's own Mark Jago was 
elected Southeast Region President, who, this 
term, will also be Ohio VICA President. 

And Morgan’s Patti Worthington was 
elected Southeast Region Treasurer. 

And Morgan's Carla Mayle copped second 
runnerup spot in the queen contest. She will 
be competing for the honor of Ohio VICA 
Queen. 

Congratulations Mark, Patti and Carla. 
You have brought honor to Morgan High and 
have made all of us in Morgan County proud 
of you and your school. 


TRUTH IN THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ilinois (Mr. ErRLENBORN) is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent years, Congress has seen fit to 
enact truth in lending, truth in ad- 
vertising, and other laws designed to tell 
things like they are; designed to prevent 
possible misrepresentation of a loan, a 
product, or a service. It seems to me the 
Congress would do well to remedy the 
misrepresentation it imposes on the pub- 
lic and upon legislative history by the 
manner in which it permits the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD to be printed. 

“Permission to revise and extend” is 
a necessary freedom granted to Members 
of Congress, and I am not for a moment 
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suggesting that we cast it aside. in speak- 
ing spontaneously, we, as humans, err 
in our sentence structure, in our gram- 
mar, and even in our presentation of 
facts. Perhaps we fail to speak audibly, 
and a reporter misinterprets what we 
have said. It is important, for all these 
reasons and more, that we have an op- 
portunity to correct these human mis- 
takes. 

During the consideration by this body 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1970, our colleague from Wisconsin (Mr. 
STEIGER) offered an amendment to re- 
quire that a special type be used in 
printing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
those remarks that were not actually 
made on the floor. In this way, he 
argued, anyone reading the RECORD 
could readily differentiate between what 
was actually said on the House floor and 
what was added later. His amendment 


amendment probably did so, not because 
they want to deceive anyone, but rather 
perhaps because they did not understand 
what was intended. The intent was mere- 
ly to prevent any possible misunder- 
standing or misconstruction by the read- 
ers of the Recor. I believe it is a laudable 
intent, and one that Congress should 
approve. 

We should not ask more of lenders, ad- 
vertisers, or anyone else than we are will- 
ing to ask of ourselves. 

Long a supporter of the Steiger 
amendment, a series of events over recent 
weeks has convinced me that we should 
undo our action of a year ago and enact 
the Steiger amendment. With it in effect, 
no one will labor under illusions about 
what was said, misunderstandings will 
be prevented, we and the public will be 
better for it, and legislative history will 
be less clouded. 

The events I refer to relate to the sub- 
stitute bill I offered, and which the House 
adopted, to the equal employment op- 
portunity enforcement bill. To put them 
in perspective, it will be helpful to con- 
sider them chronologically. 

On March 25, 1971, together with sev- 
eral of my Republican colleagues on the 
Education and Labor Committee, I in- 
troduced, H.R. 6760, a proposal to further 
promote equal employment opportunities 
for American workers. None of its pro- 
visions is pertinent to the purpose of this 
discussion save one, that which would 
make title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 the exclusive Federal remedy for 
discrimination in employment charges. 
Title VII is entitled the “Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Act,” and it prohibits 
discrimination in employment based 
upon race, creed, religion, national origin, 
and sex. 

On June 2, 1971, having considered and 
rejected all of the provisions of H.R. 6760, 
including the one which would make title 
VII the exclusive Federal remedy for em- 
ployment discrimination cases, the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee ordered re- 
ported a similarly described bill, H.R. 
1746. The gentlelady from Oregon (Mrs. 
GREEN), and I both serve on this commit- 
tee and participated in the markup of 
H.R. 1746. 

On June 17, 1971, our colleague on the 
committee (Mr. MazzoLI) and I intro- 
duced H.R. 9247, a revised version of 
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H.R. 6760. The revised version contained 
the provision under discussion. A month 
later, on July 16, we sent to each of our 
colleagues in the House a letter explain- 
ing H.R. 9247. 

Attached to it was a comparison of the 
present law, H.R. 9247, and H.R. 1746. 
These same materials were printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of July 21. A 
similar letter of explanation was also sent 
September 13 to each Member of Con- 
gress, including again a discussion of 
the provision which would make title VII 
the exclusive Federal remedy for persons 
alleging discriminatory job practices. 

The House on September 16 adopted 
H.R. 9247 in its entirety as a substitute 
to H.R. 1746 as reported by the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee. 

Immediately after House adoption of 
the Erlenborn-Mazzoli proposal, the 
gentlewoman from Oregon requested that 
Under Secretary of Labor Silberman 
furnish her with an opinion as to the 
effect of the exclusive remedy provision 
of the bill upon the Equal Pay Act. With 
a copy to me, Mr. Silberman responded 
September 28 to Mrs. GREEN’s inquiry by 
forwarding an opinion provided by Al- 
fred G. Albert, Acting Solicitor of Labor, 
which stated: 

At the time the Erlenborn amendment 
was first proposed, we did not believe it 
had any effect at all on the Equal Pay 
Act .. . Mr. Erlenborn’s explanation of his 
amendment certainly shows that he was not 
thinking in terms of nullifying the Equal 
Pay Act ...The many statements made with 
respect to the Equal Pay Act during the 
course of the debates in the House on the 
passage of the Erlenborn Amendment, espe- 
cially those made by Congresswoman Green, 
cast considerable doubt on our initial con- 
struction of the Amendment since they are 
now part of its legislative history. 


On September 29, during committee 
markup on H.R. 7248, amendments to 
the Higher Education Act, Mrs. GREEN 
submitted the Silberman letter and its 
enclosure for the record. In doing so, 
she commented—on the record—that I 
had not responded to her question during 
the debate on H.R. 1746 as to the effect 
of my amendment upon the Equal Pay 
Act. My reply to her was: 

It occurs to me that what this letter is 
saying is not that the Equal Pay Act has 
been repealed or that it was my intention 
to so-repeal it, but the actions of the gentle- 
woman from Oregon have cast doubt on the 
construction. What makes it doubly difficult 
is that ... those comments that cast this 
doubt were not committed on the Floor but 
were added when the gentlewoman revised 
and extended her remarks. The first time I 
recall her raising the question was after the 
amendment passed. It was not, therefore, 


possible to even debate the question on the 
Floor. 


The gentlewoman did not respond. She 
did, however, on October 12, during the 
House debate on the so-called Equal 
Rights Amendment, again imply that I 
had ignored the question she presumably 
raised on the House floor September 16; 
and, in fact, referring to her charge that 
the amendment repealed the Equal Pay 
Act, she stated: 

Never once was it refuted by Mr. Erlenborn 
or anyone else. 


On November 4, while the House was 


debating H.R. 7248, and specifically dur- 
ing the debate on title X, I again offered 
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the gentlelady the opportunity to deny 
the fact that she had inserted those com- 
ments into the Recorp and had not ac- 
tually stated them on the floor. Again 
there was no response. 

It seems to me that the Steiger rule 
could have prevented all this. The Stei- 
ger rule would have made it possible for 
both of us and, more importantly, for all 
those who read the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp to know that I had not avoided the 
gentlelady’s charge. Most importantly, 
her comments and the apparent lack of 
a reply from me would not have caused 
doubt to be cast upon the construction of 
the exclusive remedy provision of my 
amendment. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I yield to my col- 
league, the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I appreciate the gentleman 
yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I associate myself with 
the remarks of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, and I think the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Illinois is again calling to 
the attention of the House in a specific 
circumstance the difficulty that the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, as it is now operated, 
poses for Members of the House and for 
those who are charged within the admin- 
istrative branch or the judiciary with the 
responsibility for determining the intent 
of Congress. 

At the time that the amendment was 
offered, on July 29, there were essentially 
two comments made as to why it would 
be inappropriate to adopt what I pro- 
posed as new rule for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. One was that if we do not allow 
revision and extension on the same type 
face as presently allowed, it might en- 
courage more Members actually to speak 
on the floor of the House. 

The second was that it is difficult, 
given the time constraints under which 
the Government Printing Office operates, 
for there to be this ability to set type 
when a Member makes a statement in 
one type face and then to add in a dif- 
ferent type face that which he did not 
say but which he extended. 

As a follow through to the defeat of 
the amendment during consideration of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act, the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. ECKHARDT) and the distinguished 
gentleman from California (Mr. REES) 
and the distinguished gentleman from 
Arizona (Mr. Rxopes) and the distin- 
guished gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Wyman) and I sent a letter 
to the Joint Committee on Printing on 
October 23, 1970, in which we urged that 
the Joint Committee on Printing use the 
jurisdiction which the statutes give to 
it to undertake a more thorough analysis 
of this problem. 

The Joint Committee on Printing staff 
director, Mr. Haley, responded on No- 
vember 10, 1970. 

Mr. Speaker, in essence the Joint 
Committee on Printing takes the view 
that this would be time-consuming, that 
it would be difficult for the Members to 
operate under, and therefore they are 
not constrained to make a change in the 
operation of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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May I say, Mr. Speaker, that with 
respect to the experience of the gentle- 
man from Illinois, and the experience 
of other Members of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas during debate on 
the Legislative Reorganization Act point- 
ed to examples in which he participated, 
and I could point to at least two ex- 
amples during consideration of the con- 
ference report in which what was said 
on the floor and what appears in the 
Record does not give one a full, clear, 
and concise explanation of the intent of 
the conferees in adopting provisions of 
the conference reports. 

All of this is by way of suggesting that 
it is time to undertake another attempt 
to insure a degree of honesty and ac- 
curacy in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, It 
is not accurate now. Whatever we do, 
whether it be different type faces or 
whatever form the changes take—and 
I do not care what form they take—it 
ought to be done so as to insure that the 
Members of the House are protected in 
terms of what they say and what is the 
context of their remarks, and that the 
House and the Senate are protected so 
that the interpretations of the laws 
passed by the House and the Senate are 
accurate reflections of what in fact both 
bodies have indicated to those who have 
the responsibility for implementation. 

So I do want to join the gentleman 
from Ilinois in urging that we go back 
to this issue. I would hope if we do have 
an opportunity to amend the rules dur- 
ing the 92d Congress that I, at least, can 
raise the issue again. I am grateful to 
the gentleman from Illinois for calling 
this to the attention of the House, and 
urge my colleagues to weigh carefully 
the effect of our failure to act in this 
field. 

The letters and material referred to are 
as follows: 

OCTOBER 23, 1970. 
The Honorable SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Printing, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN; As you may know dur- 
ing the consideration of H.R. 17654, the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act, an amendment 
was offered to make certain changes in the 
Congressional Record. (A copy of the amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Steiger of Wisconsin 
is enclosed along with a copy of H.R. 720 in- 
troduced by Congressman Wyman that calls 
essentially for the same changes in a some- 
what simplified manner.) 

We believe that the changes suggested in 
the amendment deserve consideration and 
thus write to you to urge that the Joint 
Committee on Printing undertake to effect 
changes in the practice and procedure of the 
Congressional Record. Such practices are 
clearly within the jurisdiction of the Joint 
Committee. 

It is our understanding that certain tech- 
nical problems would have arisen under the 
language of the Steiger amendment and the 
gentleman from California, Mr. Sisk, raised 
valid procedural questions insofar as the op- 
eration of the House is concerned. Such diffi- 
culties are in our judgment not insurmount- 
able and can be handled appropriately. 

Thus, we urge the Joint Committee to ex- 
ercise its jurisdiction and authority under 
Title 44, Chapter 9, to accomplish significant 
change in the present practice relating to the 
Congressional Record. The debate on the 
amendment in the House begins on page 
26413 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
116, part 19, and in it are outlined some of 
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the reasons for changing the present 
ure. 

We believe the Congress and the nation 
would be well served by making the Con- 
gressional Record an accurate reflection of 
that said on the floor. 

We look forward to hearing from you and 
helping in any way we can in your delibera- 
tions, Thank you for your consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bos ECKHARDT, M.C. 
THOMAS M. REES, M.C. 
JOHN J. RHODES, M.C. 
WILLIAM A. STEIGER, M.C. 
Louis C. Wyman, M.C. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

JOINT COMMITTEE ON PRINTING, 
November 10, 1970. 
The Honorable BoB ECKHARDT, WILLIAM A, 
STEIGER, THOMAS M. Rees, Lovis C. 
WYMAN, and JOHN J. RHODES, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Congress of 
the United States, Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: Your letter of October 23, 
1970, urging that the Joint Committee on 
Printing undertake to effect significant 
changes in the practice and procedure of 
printing the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, has been 
referred to me by the Chairman for review 
and reply in accordance with the thoroughly 
grounded and long-established Joint Com- 
mittee policy. 

The suggestions covered by the amendment 
to H.R. 17654 proposed by Mr. Steiger, as 
paralleled in H.R. 720 introduced by Mr. 
Wyman of New Hampshire, have been care- 
fully reviewed in the light of the Commit- 
tee’s policy. 

This is not a new subject to the Joint 
Committee. Its files are replete with evidence 
testifying to repetitive indications of in- 
terest by Members of both the House and 
the Senate, private citizens, and members 
of the press, in having the body of the REC- 
orp refiect only words, or pertinent data 
thereto, which are spoken on the floor of 
the House or Senate. 

Out of all that historical background, 
there emerges one crystal clear point. The 
realization of that worthwhile objective can- 
not realistically be achieved through the 
manipulation of type faces while still main- 
taining the printing production schedules 
necessary to assure the prompt delivery of 
the daily Recorp consonant with Congres- 
sional needs. 

The statutory responsibility and author- 
ity of the Joint Committee on Printing as it 
relates to this aspect of the RECORD is neces- 
sarily dependent, respectively, on the appli- 
cable rules of the House and Senate and 
their relative effectiveness when correlated 
with unanimous consent practices. 

It is concluded, therefore, that the sug- 
gested approach for achieving the described 
purpose can only be accomplished via print- 
ing procedures at such an exaggerated sacri- 
fice in timeliness that it would not be con- 
sonant with Joint Committee policy nor ac- 
ceptable to Members of Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
JACK HALEY, 
Staf Director. 

Amendment offered by Mr. STEIGER of Wis- 
consin: On page 39, immediately after line 
4, insert the following: 


“PRINTED RECORD OF HOUSE FLOOR PROCEDURES 

“Sec. —. The Rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new Rule: 

“Rule XLV 
“ ‘Printed Record of Floor Procedures 

“1. The body of the Congressional Record 
for the House of Representatives shall con- 
tain an accurate and verbatim account of 
remarks actually delivered on the fioor of the 
House together with such permitted tables, 
statistics, and other supporting data dealing 
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directly with the subject matter under dis- 
cussion; and such remarks and data shall 
appear in the order in which they were 
delivered, 

“2. Extensions and revisions of remarks 
in the Congressional Record delivered on the 
floor of the House shall be limited to the cor- 
rection of grammatical and typographical 
errors; and in no event shall such correc- 
tions make any change in the meaning, con- 
tent, or substance of those remarks. 

" ‘3. Members shall be entitled to make in- 
sertions in the Congressional Record of re- 
marks not actually delivered on the floor. As 
appropriate, such insertions shall appear fol- 
lowing the record of the entire debate to 
which they are germane and prior to the 
record of a vote: Provided, That such in- 
sertions shall be printed in a type face dis- 
tinctively different ‘rom that used for 
verbatim remarks.’ ” 

Mr. Chairman, the Joint Committee on 
the Organization of the Congress in its 
report in 1967 said: 

“The Congressional Record is intended to 
fulfill a number of functions, It is a chronol- 
ogy of the floor proceedings of both Houses. 
It is a basic source document for informa- 
tion on current legislative issues. It is a tool 
for the transmission of the views of the of- 
ficeholder to his constituents.” 


In a chapter in the book “We Propose: 
A Modern Congress” the distinguished 
and able gentleman from Arizona (Mr. 
RuHopeEs) in his chapter on “Floor Pro- 
cedure” on page 213, said this: 

“Finally, I would call attention to the 
privilege of Members to “revise and extend” 
remarks in the Congressional Record. The 
privilege is useful, and in the light of the 
very heavy burden today’s Congressman car- 
ries, perhaps even necessary. In the interest 
of historical accuracy, however, I would rec- 
ommend (1) that all remarks not actually 
delivered on the Floor of the House be set 
forth in different print from recorded de- 
bate, and (2) that the privilege of revising 
one’s remarks be confined to grammatical 
correction and never allowed to alter the 
meaning or to misrepresent the circum- 
stances of debate in colloquy between 
Members,” 


Mr. ERLENBORN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to make it 
clear that, intending to mention the 
name of the gentlewoman from Oregon 
(Mrs. GREEN) this afternoon, I did ad- 
vise her, and she is present on the floor, 
and I would be happy to yield to her if 
she so desires. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 


DEBATE ON EQUAL EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES ENFORCEMENT 
ACT OF 1971 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Oregon (Mrs. GREEN) is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Thank you, 
Mr, Speaker, I thought it would be just 
as well to speak on my own time. 

Thave been very much interested in the 
comments of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, and, if I may say so, it seems to me 
itis a case of “Me thinks thou dost pro- 
test too much.” 

I suspect it is partly due to the fact 
that the women around the country are 
now waking up to the fact that the Equal 
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Pay for Equal Work Act is in jeopardy. 
I will ask in a minute to have the en- 
tire letter from Mr. Silverman from the 
Labor Department placed in the RECORD. 

The women of the country are now 
waking up to the fact that the Erlen- 
born amendment, adopted by the House 
in the EEOC debate, would in effect re- 
peal this law, and of course the women 
were not aware of it at the time the de- 
bate occurred. 

On that particular day I was on the 
fioor most of the time, and the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. BURLESON) called 
a meeting on another matter, and I had 
promised I would attend it, which I did. 
I had hoped to get back to continue to 
participate in the debate before the final 
vote occurred, because the Erlenborn 
amendment, I thought, was a very bad 
amendment. 

I have checked the Record. Fourteen 
other people extended their remarks that 
day and did not actually appear on the 
floor to make their criticism of the 
Erlenborn amendment or of the com- 
mittee bill, either way they wanted to 
debate it. But 14 extended their remarks. 

An interesting thing—and I think the 
Recorp ought to be clear—is that on 
September 15 the manager of the bill, 
Congressman JoHN Dent of Pennsyl- 
vania, said; 

I know it is not perfect. There are & lot of 
problems in here. But I do not believe that 
we should vote for a piece of legislation that 
wipes out the Equal Pay Act of 1963 for 
women that was passed by the Congress with 
a clear understanding that the matter of sex 
should not be a determination of how much 
is paid for a particular job when it is per- 
formed by both sexes. The substitute pro- 
posal by the gentleman from Tilinois wipes 
it out under the section of the act dealing 
with executive remedy. 


Mr. ErLENBORN spoke according to 
the Recorp, about 5 minutes later. He 
made no denial of Mr. Dent’s allegation. 
In fact he ignored Mr. Dent’s statement. 

Then we find that on the next day, 
September 16, there was a debate, on 
page 32092 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD, between Mr. Hawkins and- Mr. 
O'Hara and Mr. Hawkins said: 

Mr. Hawxk1ns, Is it not also true under the 
Erlenborn substitute the individual will also 
give up the right to sue under the 1866 act, 
the Equal Pay Act, and possibly under half 
a dozen other civil rights acts? 

Mr, O'Hara. That is absolutely correct. The 
Erlenborn substitute would not only take 
away his right to go promptly to court on 
his own behalf, it would deprive him of his 
right to a remedy under other statutes. 
There are remedies under the NLRB Act and 
under some of the old civil rights statutes 
that he would sacrifice under the Erlenborn 
substitute. 


Again Mr. ERLENBORN spoke, and ac- 
cording to the Recorp, it must have been 
within 5 minutes or so, and he made no 
denial of this statement that Mr. Haw- 
Kins or Mr. O'Hara made. 

Then on the same day, on. September 
16, on page 32097, the gentlewoman from 
New York (Mrs. Apzuc) said: 

The Erlenborn bill provides that charges 
filed under title VII constitute an exclu- 
sive remedy. That means that working people 
would be denied the remedies Congress has 
already provided, such as the Equal Pay Act 
of 1963 and the Civil Rights Act of 1966 and 
the National Labor Relations Act. 
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Again on page 32100 of September 16, 
Mr. Hawkins again called the attention 
of the Members of the House to the fact 
that the Erlenborn amendment would 
repeal that act: 

What the Erlenborn substitute does is to 
nullify the Civil Rights Act of 1866, which 
later became the 14th amendment, as far as 
employment discrimination is concerned. It 
nullifies the Equal Pay Act. It wipes out the 
Office of Federai Contract Compliance where 
title VII now applies. And it wipes out other 
Civil Rights Acts as well. 


Again the gentleman from Illinois 
made no denial and, as I understand it, 
he was managing the bill on the Republi- 
can side. Now let us think about where 
any possible deception. occurred. Why did 
not the gentleman from Illinois respond? 

Iam also told that one other Member— 
I have not been able to find the exact 
reference, as yet—but I am told that 
there is a fifth person who also made an 
allegation on the floor that the Erlen- 
born amendment did indeed wipe out the 
Equal Pay for Equal Work Act. If the 
gentleman from Illinois is concerned on 
November 18, 2 months after the de- 
bate—why was he not concerned on Sep- 
tember 15 and. September 16 when the 
statements were made in the debate. 

Now the gentleman from Illinois takes 
exception to the fact that I extended my 
remarks on that day, although I too wish 
I might have been here. He states that 
I raised the question about the Equal 
Pay Act for the first time after the actual 
debate ended. It seems to me it is clearly 
not so, because it had been raised def- 
initely by at least four other people and, 
I believe, by a fifth person besides myself. 

So, if he did not feel that this was 
the effect of his amendment, then it 
seems to me he had ample opportunity 
on both September 15 and on September 
16 to deny the allegation and to make the 
Members of the House aware of exactly 
what his amendment did do and did not 
do. 

That was not the case. On September 
16—and I am going to ask, Mr. Speaker, 
that at this point in the Recor the state- 
ment I made on that day 2 months 
ago in Extensions of Remarks be placed 
at this point in the Recorp, because it 
sums up exactly the reasons why I said 
the Erlenborn amendment did wipe out 
that Equal Pay for Equal Work Act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise to oppose the Erlenborn amendment. 
First of all, I worked for 7 years on a bill 
to provide equal pay for equal work, On 
page 4 of the Erlenborn bill, on line 14 it 
reads: 

“A charge filed hereunder shall be the ex- 
ciusive remedy of any person claiming to be 
aggrieved by an unlawful employment prac- 
tice of an employer, employment agency, or 
labor organization.” 7 

Ina memorandum from. Mr. ERLENBORN’S 
office, dated June 17, 1971, on pages 1 and 
2: 


“2. Exclusive Remedy. Section 3(b) of the 
bill adds a provision that charges filed under 
title VII shall be the exclusive federal rem- 
edy for persons claiming to be aggrieved by 
Giscriminatory practices of covered respond- 


ents. ... One effect of this section is to 
supersede employment discrimination® pro- 
ceedings now being filed under the Civil 
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Rights Act of 1866 and the National Labor 
Relations Act, amongst others.” 

The Equal Pay for Equal Work Act is one 
of those “amongst others.” 

Mr. ERLENBORN stated yesterday, in sup- 
porting his substitute: 

“So a person bringing an action under this 
cannot shop around for another forum on 
which to base another law suit, we would 
make the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Act the sole Federal remedy for relief from 
discriminatory employment practices.” 

From these statements, I cannot but con- 
clude that a woman no longer has the pro- 
tection of the Equal Pay for Equal Work 
Act. This is another reason why I believe 
that the Erlenborn substitute is misnamed. 
It is not an equal employment bill if it 
wipes out in one fell swoop the provisions 
for some justice for the majority of the 
people in this country and for one-third 
of the labor force: The women, black and 
white, red and brown, who have historically 
been doing identical work to that of men 
and have been paid less. In 1963 this Con- 
gress finally passed the equal pay for equal 
work bill. Is the minority leader, is Mr. 
ERLENBORN, and are other Members of this 
House willing to pass a bill today which 
denies equal employment rights in the form 
of equal pay to some 36 million American 
women? 

Mr. Chairman, let me turn to the argu- 
ment over the power that might be exercised 
under the cease-and-desist provision. My 
State of Oregon has had cease-and-desist 
powers as have some other 30 States in the 
Union, It is not under the cease-and-desist 
power that unfair practice occur in Portland 
and in other parts of my State. The in- 
equities, the injustice comes about because 
of the almost absolute power which the Of- 
fice of Contract Compliance exercises. Yes- 
terday I referred to three cases of which I 
had personal knowledge. One of those was a 
ship conversion plant in Portland. In Oregon 
we have e 5 or 6 percent black population. 
This ship conversion plant had on their pay- 
rolis 15 percent minority employees. Long 
before OFCC was established this plant had 
gone out to actively recruit members of the 
minority races. The Contract Compliance 
Office in San Francisco said a 15-percent 
quota was not sufficient and that they must 
hire 15 percent in every job category. They 
demanded that 15 percent of all welders be 
members of the minority race; that 15 per- 
cent of all of the electricians be of a minor- 
ity race; that 15 percent of all carpenters 
be of a minority race; that 15 percent of the 
clerical employees be of a minority race. 

The Office of Contract Compliance further 
threatened to hold this company in non- 
compliance and ineligible for Federal con- 
tracts unless they complied with their de- 
mands. The management of the plant ex- 
plained that there were not a sufficient num- 
ber of qualified welders among the minority 
groups to meet that 15 percent quota. The 
answer was, we have a surplus in Chicago, we 
will bring them to Oregon. 

The management of the plant decided 
that any appeal was hopeless and that it 
was almost impossible to successfully ap- 
peal an order from the Contract’ Compliance 
Office. 

Under the cease-and-desist orders there 
is an automatic right to appeal the case. It 
seems to me that this is a much fairer way 
than a continuation of the awesome power 
exercised by the Office of Federal Contract 
Compliance which the Erlenborn substitute 
would now transfer to the EEOC. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, I oppose the 
Erlenborn substitute because it perpetuates 
the quota system established under the Ex- 
ecutive order and in conflict with title VII 
of the Civil Right Act. I oppose the Erlen- 
born amendment because in giving special 
rights to some it denies equal rights and job 
opportunities to others. I oppose the Erlen- 
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born amendment because it has clearly been 
misnamed. It is not an equal employment 
bill when it wipes out the Equal Pay for 
Equal Work Act which was finally placed on 
the statute books after years of work by 
almost every women’s group in the country. 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Also, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask at this point that the full 
letter from the Department of Labor and 
the full memorandum—one paragraph 
only of which the gentleman quoted, be 
placed in the RECORD. 

In the first paragraph, which was not 
read by the gentleman from Illinois a 
few minutes ago, of that memorandum 
it reads as follows: 

Several Representatives have raised the 
view that the exclusive remedy of the Erlen- 
born amendment, the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Enforcement Act, wiped out 
the Equal Pay Act of 1963. See the remarks 
of Representatives Green, HAWKINS, O'HARA, 
ABZUG, and Dent in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD 31979, September 15, 1971, and 32092, 
32093, 32097, and 32100 of September 16, 1971. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask that the entire 
memorandum from the Department of 
Labor and not just one paragraph of it 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., September 28, 1971. 
Honorable EDITH GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN GREEN: In response 
to your inquiry concerning the impact of 
the Erlenborn Amendment on the Equal Pay 
Act of 1963, I am enclosing a copy of memo- 
randum from the Acting Solicitor of Labor. 
It appears that some further action will be 
necessary to overcome the implications on 
this issue raised during the debate on the 
floor. 

Sincerely, 
L. H. SILBERMAN, 
Under Secretary of Labor. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR, 
Washington, D.C., September 27, 1971. 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE UNDER SECRETARY 
Subject: Erlenborn Amendment 


Several representatives have voiced ‘the 
view that the exclusive remedy provision of 
the Erlenborn Amendment (the Equal Em- 
ployment. Opportunities Enforcement Act) 
wipes out the Equal Pay Act of 1963. See the 
remarks of Representatives Green, Hawkins, 
O'Hara, Abzug and Dent at Cong. Rec, 
31979, Sept. 15, 1971 and 32092, 32093, 32097, 
32100, Sept. 16, 1971. 

The “exclusive remedy” provision of the 
Erlenborn Amendment amends only section 
706 of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 as fol- 
lows: 

Except as provided in subsections (a) 
through (d) of this section and in section 
707 of this Act, a charge filed hereunder shall 
be the exclusive remedy of any .person 
claiming to be aggrieved by an unlawful em- 
ployment practice of an employer, employ- 
ment agency or labor organization. 

Mr. Erlenborn claims that under the pres- 
ent law: “Employment discrimination pro- 
ceedings now [are] being filed under Title 
VII, the National Labor Relations Act, the 
Civil Rights Act of 1866 and other laws” (em- 
phasis added) and that his bill (H.R. 9247): 
“Provides that charges filed under Title VII 
shall be the exclusive Federal remedy (does 
not. displace authority of the OFCC or the 
Attorney General’s right to initiate pattern 
or practice suits)”. Cong. Rec. 26555, July 21, 
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1971, He explains that “[w]ith a strength- 
ened EEOC enforcing Title VII, recourse to 
other federal agencies and statutes won’t be 
necessary” and that “[o]ne effect of this sec- 
tion is to supersede employment discrimina- 
tion proceedings now being filed under the 
Civil Rights Act of 1866 and the National 
Labor Relations Act, amongst others” (ibid., 
emphasis added). He assures the House, how- 
ever, that "“[t]his does not, however, displace 
the authority of the Office of Federal Con- 
tract Compliance, the Attorney General's 
statutory right to initiate ‘pattern or prac- 
tice’ litigation, or proceedings under state 
fair employment practice laws.” Again, on 
September 15, 1971, Mr. Erlenborn referred 
to Title VII being the “sole method of en- 
forcing these rights,” giving examples of 
other remedies “before the NLRB” and “un- 
der the old Civil Rights Act of 1866.” Cong, 
Rec. 31973. 

Mr. Erlenborn explains that: “So a person 
bringing an action under this cannot shop 
around for another forum on which to base 
another law suit, we would make the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Act the sole Fed- 
eral remedy for relief from discriminatory 
employment practices.” Cong. Rec. 31981, 
Sept. 15, 1971. 

Mr. Erlenborn refers to “a plethora of 
forums to resolve these complaints, no one 
of which is exclusive, and it can happen that 
& multiplicity of cases arising out of the same 
set of facts can clog the courts.” Cong. Rec. 
31973, Sept. 15, 1971. 

He specifically refers to suits by the same 
party “before the NLRB” and “under the old 
Civil Rights Act of 1866." However, the situa- 
tion can also arise in proceedings under Title 
VII and equal pay provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act by the use of an em- 
ployee sult under section 16(b) of the Act. 

Conflicts between Title VII and the equal 
pay provisions are largely averted, however, 
by section 703(h) of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 which provides that: 

It shall not’be an unlawful employment 
practice under this title for any employer to 
differentiate upon the basis of sex in deter- 
mining the amount of the wages or com- 
pensation paid or to be paid to employees 
of such employer if such. differentiation is 
authorized by the provisions of section 6(d) 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended (29 U.S.C. 206(d)). 

At the time the Erlenborn Amendment was 
first proposed, we did not believe that it had 
any effect at all on the Equal Pay Act. We did 
not consider the Equal Pay Act as one of the 
“other laws” to which Congressman Erlen- 
born had -referred in his explanation. ‘“[I]t 
is a cardinal principle of [statutory] con- 
struction that repeals by implication are not 
favored.” Silver v. New York Stock Exchange, 
873 U.S. 341, 357; Mercantile National Bank 
V: Langeau, 371 U.S. 555, 565; Jones v. Mayer 
Go., 392 U.S. 409, 487, Mr. Erlenborn’s: ex- 
planations of his amendment certainly show 
that he was not thinking in terms of nulli- 
fying the Equal Pay Act. 

The many statements made with respect 
to the Equal Pay Act during the course of 
the debates in the House on the passage of 
the Erlenborn Améndmeént, especially those 
made by Congresswoman Green, cast. con- 
siderable doubt on our initial, construction 
of the Amendment since they are now part 
of its legislative history. At the very mini- 
mum, we believe that we would have to liti- 
gate the issue if there is not further clarifica- 
tion in the Senate and any House-Senate 
conference. 

ALFRED G. ALBERT, 
Acting Solicitor of Labor. 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, I am not sure how I voted on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. STEIGER) at 
the time of the reorganization act in 
the last session. I think that it has much 
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to recommend it if everybody in the 
House followed those rules. I suspect that 
both the gentleman from Wisconsin and 
the gentleman from Illinois have ex- 
tended their remarks in the RECORD 
many times during their service in the 
Congress and Lave come to certain con- 
clusions in regard to legislation that was 
under debate that day—even though 
they themselves did not really speak 
those words. I shall make a study of this, 
because it interests me as to why Mr. 
ERLENBORN chooses this one extension of 
remarks as the opportunity to discuss 
the Steiger amendment. 

I cannot help but believe that perhaps 
women in Illinois and in other States are 
no longer deceived; they know the threat 
of the Erlenborn amendment to the 
Equal Pay for Equal Work Act. 

I was quite curious about one thing. 
As I understand their explanation of 
the Steiger amendment, Members -would 
still be allowed to put extraneous matter 
into the Recorp but they would have to 
be on the floor to make any remarks. 
But to put in extraneous matter that 
the people in the House would not know 
about until after they read the RECORD 
the next morning is the same as revising 
and extending remarks. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the distinguished gentle- 
woman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: I shall be glad 
to yield to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I appre- 
ciate the gentlewoman yielding. 

May I just say the amendment that 
was offered would have provided that 
type face would not be different for. those 
remarks actually spoken as compared to 
those-simply extending and including ex- 
traneous matter. 

It would be a relatively simple way of 
insuring that all of us would be able to 
know what was said and what was added. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I thank the 
gentleman. If the extraneous matter also 
has an identifying type—that would be 
good. 

Mr. Speaker, I just conclude by saying 
that I find it extremely interesting that 
the gentleman from Illinois has taken 
such strong: exception to the remarks 
which I put in and he has referred to 
them as questions which I raised. I did 
not raise any questions at all, and if I 
may say parenthetically, during the 
Higher Education debate when he- re- 
ferred to the fact that I had. not. an- 
swered some 14 questions, Iwas at a loss 
as to what he was talking about and I 
turned to the staff and asked what in 
heaven’s name he was talking about be- 
cause I did not recall having been asked 
to answer any questions of the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

My remarks in September were simply 
to talk of what.I believed: the Erlenborn 
amendment did, and the memorandum 
from the Department. of Labor: L think 
reinforces the views I held. 

I regret: very, very much that. the 
women in the United States, ‘all across 
the. country; who had -worked very hard 
for the Equal Pay Act.were not.aware of 
the full impact of his amendment. The 
gentleman from Illinois now apparently 
is surprised that I drew these conclusions 
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when he had on four occasions during 
debate on 2 days, September 15 and 16, 
the opportunity to clarify exactly what 
his amendment would do in regard to the 
Equal Pay for Equal Work Act and he did 
not take advantage of that opportunity. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman from Oregon yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I thank the gentle- 
woman for yielding. 

First, let me try to clarify one point 
about the 14 questions. I have no recollec- 
tion that I made any reference to 14 
questions. 

I am advised by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin—and I now recall since he 
mentioned it to me—that the gentleman 
from Missouri (Dr. HALL) had 14 ques- 
tions that he wanted answered that day. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I looked it up 
in the Recorp and in the Recorp it now 
reads “some questions” but I understood 
on that date the gentleman to say 14 
questions and I turned to the staff and 
said, “What in heaven's name is he talk- 
ing about?” 

Mr. ERLENBORN. You must have that 
confused with some reference of Dr. 
HALL. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. There may be 
a question as to who is confused, but 
we would each have our opinion on that. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. You have made ref- 
erence to other comments in the RECORD 
during debate on the EEOC bill. I have 
no doubt that some of those were deliv- 
ered on the floor. 

The point I would make is this, and 
neither you nor I could tell by looking 
at the Recorp which were actually de- 
livered on the floor and which were in- 
serted under leave to extend as the gen- 
tlewoman extended her remarks. I am 
making the point that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin has a valid amendment 
that should be considered by this House 
so we can differentiate between them. I 
would also point out that not once in 
the debate as reported did anyone direct 
a question to me concerning the effects 
of my substitute. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. If the gentle- 
man from Illinois would just allow me to 
say this: Do not hide behind the asser- 
tion that no one directed a question to 
you. It would require a real green fresh- 
man to not be aware of the fact that 
during any debate on the floor, when any 
allegation is made as to the truth, the 
person against whom it is being made 
has the opportunity and indeed the re- 
sponsibility to clarify the matter for the 
other Members of the House. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois passed up that op- 
portunity four times. Why? 

It does not make any difference 
whether it is a question or whether it is 
an allegation; also now, by inference, I 
gather that the gentleman from Illinois 
is suggesting that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Dent) did not indeed 
speak the words on the floor to the Erlen- 
born amendment in regard to repealing 
the Equal Pay Act. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Dent) did make that statement on 
the fioor. Mr. Hawkins and Mr. O'HARA 
engaged in a colloquy that could hardly 
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be inserted in the Recor after the de- 
bate on it. The gentlewoman from New 
York (Mrs. Apzuc) made a statement on 
the floor, she advises me. Those state- 
ments were made. The gentleman had 
plenty of opportunity during 2 days of 
debate to clarify the issue for the Mem- 
bers of the House. 

It is exceedingly interesting that to- 
day, almost 2 months, in fact, more than 
2 months later, the gentleman suddenly 
raises the question about the Extensions 
of Remarks in the Recorp in one case. 

Perhaps “thou dost protest too 
much”—and perhaps now the women of 
Tilinois and in the country are aware of 
the fact that that amendment did repeal 
a very important piece of legislation 
affecting the women of this country. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield further? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Yes, I yield 
further to the gentleman. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, just 
one last comment or two: 

First of all, I would repeat again that 
the report from the Labor Department 
said “Especially those made by Congress- 
woman GREEN,” so that they relied heav- 
ily on the remarks you inserted in the 
Recorp, in making their opinion. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I feel very flat- 
tered that the gentleman would so sug- 
gest, and that is why I have asked that 
the entire memorandum of the Labor De- 
partment be inserted in this Recorp, in 
this special order—and not just one para- 
graph which the gentleman read earlier. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. If the gentlewoman 
would yield further, I am happy that we 
did. I trust that the matter, and I hope 
very much that the matter will be re- 
solved in the courts of the country, be- 
cause if it does get to the courts it will 
mean that the Erlenborn substitute would 
be finally passed by the Congress and 
signed into law by the President, and then 
the matter may be resolved in the courts. 

Mrs, GREEN of Oregon. Allow me right 
there to say that perhaps you are looking 
ahead a bit too far. As I understand it, 
the bill has just been reported out of the 
Senate committee, and it corresponds 
more closely to the Dent bill, I am told, 
than the Erlenborn. It has not been acted 
upon by the other body, and the two bills 
have not come to conference. So maybe 
the court decisions on the Erlenborn 
amendment are a bit too far in the 
future. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield further? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield further 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
looking in the future, and as I say it is 
a fond hope. I just hope also that when 
we do go to conference that the gentle- 
woman, as one of the conferees—as I am 
sure she will be—will join with the rest 
of the House conferees in trying to sus- 
tain the position of the House. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I would hope 
that the conferees in the Senate would 
adamantly insist that no bill be passed 
by this Congress which would repeal the 
Equal Pay for Equal Work Act. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, would 
the gentlewoman yield just a bit further? 
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Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Yes, I will 
yield. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker I 
might just make this last comment. Ob- 
viously nothing in the amendment that 
I offered has any reference to the Equal 
Pay Act in terms of outright repeal. The 
most that it could do would be to put 
the enforcement authority in the EEOC. 
I find it passing strange that the majority 
bill which would have taken away from 
the Justice Department jurisdiction to 
enforce equal rights, take away from the 
Labor Department OFCC jurisdiction to 
enforce equal rights, take away from the 
Civil Service Commission authority to 
enforce equal rights and put them into 
the EEOC. If that is not too shocking, 
then I do not think that the authority 
to enforce equal pay for the different 
sexes was put in the EEOC could be too 
shocking. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I do not intend to continue on until 
midnight on this. But the gentleman now 
seems to admit that EEOC takes over 
the responsibilities formerly administered 
under the Equal Pay for Equal Work 
Act—if the Erlenborn amendment should 
finally prevail. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Let me com- 
plete the statement that I have. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Certainly. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. In the exten- 
sion of remarks that day I talked about 
the repeal of the Equal Pay for Equal 
Work Act by the Erlenborn amendment, 
I talked about the Office of Contract 
Compliance, and I talked about cease- 
and-desist orders. I am interested, let me 
put it this way, in the fact that the 
gentleman from Illinois does not take 
umbrage in the fact I extended my re- 
marks on cease and desist orders, and 
the Office of Contract Compliance, but 
only that I extended my remarks in re- 
gard to the repeal of the equal pay. 

And so the Recorp will be clear, let 
me again just read from that RECORD of 
September 16, which the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. ErRLENBORN) now brings to 
the floor, on November 19. 

At that time in these extensions, I 
said as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the Erlen- 
born amendment. First of all, I worked for 
7 years on a bill to provide equal pay for 


equal work, On page 4 of the Erlenborn bill, 
on line 14 it reads: 

“A charge filed hereunder shall be the ex- 
clusive remedy of any person claiming to be 
aggrieved by an unlawful employment prac- 
tice of an employer, employment agency, 
or labor organization.” 

In a memorandum from Mr, ERLENBORN’S 
en , dated June 17, 1971, on pages 1 and 


“2. Exclusive Remedy. Section 3(b) of the 
bill adds a provision that charges filed under 
title VII shall be the exclusive federal rem- 
edy for persons claiming to be aggrieved by 
discriminatory practices of covered respond- 


ents. .. . One effect of this section is to 
supersede employment discrimination pro- 
ceedings now being filed under the Civil 
Rights Act of 1866 and the National Labor 
Relations Act, amongst others.” 

The Equal Pay for Equal Work Act is one 
of those “amongst others.” 

Mr. ERLENBORN stated yesterday, in sup- 
porting his substitute: 
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“So a person bringing an action under this 
cannot shop around for another forum on 
which to base another law suit, we would 
make the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Act the sole Federal remedy for relief from 
discriminatory employment -practices.” 

From these statements, I cannot but con- 
clude that a woman no longer has the pro- 
tection of the Equal Pay for Equal Work Act. 
This is another reason why I believe that the 
Erlenborn substitute is misnamed. It is not 
an equal employment bill if it wipes out in 
one fell swoop the provisions for some jus- 
tice for the majority of the people in this 
country and for one-third of the labor force: 
The women, black and white, red and brown, 
who have historically been doing identical 
work to that of men and have been paid less, 
In 1963 this Congress finally passed the 
equal pay for equal work bill. Is the minor- 
| ity leader, is Mr. ERLENBORN, and are other 
Members of this House willing to pass a bill 
today which denies equal employment rights 
in the form of equal pay to some 36 million 


| American women? 


Then I continued and discussed the 
cease and desist and the Office of Con- 
tract Compliance. 

These were the remarks that I had 
intended to personally deliver on the 
floor at the time I went to the meeting 
called by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. BURLESON). 

These remarks were put in the REC- 
orD exactly as I had prepared to give 
them on the floor during that time if 


| I could have returned in time. 


So, Mr. Speaker, I simply would say 
I regret that this amendment was 
adopted. I think the Labor Department 
| is absolutely correct—it places in ques- 
| tion the entire Equal Pay for Equal 


| Work Act. 


Again I find it both amusing and in- 
teresting that this is the one occasion 
when the gentleman from Illinois feels 
nobody should extend their remarks un- 
less he or she is on the floor. I was also 
| interested in the comments of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois today that he took 

no umbrage by reason of the fact that 
| on that same day after I extended my 
remarks, Mr. ASHBROOK extended his 
and Mr. BADILLO and Mr. STANTON and 
Mr. Fraser and Mr. Pope, and Mr. 
FRENZEL and Mrs. MINK and Mr. STOKES 
and Mr. BROOMFIELD and Mr. LEGGETT 
and Mr. Rosison of New York and Mr. 
SnHovup and Mr. Rarick and Mr. FISHER. 

I guess about 14 or 15 Members ex- 
tended their remarks, and I feel quite 
honored that I was singled out for this 
special attention. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs, GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
how much time remains? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tlewoman has 6 minutes remaining. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Then I would ask 
the gentlewoman, Did any of the people 
who extended their remarks on that day 
ask for an opinion based on the record 
they created? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Would the 
gentleman repeat that? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Did any of these 
other people who extended those remarks 
that day ask for an opinion based on 
the record that they created—a legal 
opinion? 
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Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I did not cre- 
ate the record. The gentleman from Il- 
linois is the one who created the record 
when four times the allegation was made 
on the fioor that his amendment repealed 
the equal pay for equal work amendment. 
As the author of the bill he is the one 
who created the record because he never 
once denied the charge that was made in 
any of those four instances. So if there 
was any record made, it is very clear that 
the gentleman from Illinois made it. 

Now, as far as any request for an 
opinion is concerned, later I talked with 
the gentleman from Illinois, who said he 
did not think the equal pay bill was af- 
fected. I did. As I talked with women’s 
groups who raised the question with me, 
I said, “Well, let us find out. Let us have 
an official opinion from the Labor De- 
partment.” That opinion was requested, 
and that whole memorandum will be 
placed in the Recorp. I would hope the 
gentleman from Ilinois, if he does not 
want his amendment to repeal the Equal 
Pay for Equal Work Act, and if he does 
not want the EEOC as it is passed by the 
House if it ever gets to conference be- 
tween the Senate and the House, then I 
hope he will use his good talents to make 
the record clear and not confuse it; to 
make it abundantly clear that either 
he does or he does not want the Equal 
Pay for Equal Work Act repealed. Let 
him make the record that he does or he 
does not want his amendment to be the 
exlusive remedy. That is the remedy the 
gentleman from Minois has. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. KEE). 
The time of the gentlewoman from Ore- 
gon has expired. 


DIPLOMACY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. BURKE) 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the purpose of my rising today 
is to add my voice to those of my col- 
leagues who have risen to date to express 
their misgivings about recent trends in 
this country’s policies toward Israel. I 
need not remind the Members of this 
House of the extreme delicacy of diplo- 
macy in general, especially as conducted 
in the Middle East. I certainly am the 
last person who would want to be found 
guilty of rocking the boat or adding any 
more confusion or trouble to an area 
which has more than its share of both. 
But, lately there have been enough dis- 
quieting signs and a number of disturb- 
ing developments which it seems to me 
cannot go unmentioned or unchallenged. 
Taken altogether, these developments 
seem to me at least, to indicate that this 
Nation’s approach to the Middle Eastern 
situation as embodied in its relations 
with Israel is undergoing fundamental 
change. Lately, what might have been a 
series of subtle shifts viewed separately, 
seem to constitute a radical departure 
from what I feel the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Americans thought their Gov- 
ernment’s policy was in this part of the 
world. If my worst fears are unfounded, 
I will be delighted to be shown the con- 
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trary evidence. If they are in the end, 
well founded, then I hope that the State 
Department will take note that they are 
in serious danger of incurring the wrath 
of the American people and that they 
had better change before it is too late. 

My feeling is that in the general aura 
of disgust with foreign conflicts and en- 
tanglement which has been sweeping this 
country because of our misguided policies 
in Vietnam, there are those in the State 
Department who are misinterpreting this 
as a weakening of our dedication to the 
preservation of the integrity of the na- 
tion State of Israel—a country which has 
proven again and again its willingness 
and ability to fend for itself and defend 
itself against outside forces, but a coun- 
try nevertheless, which needs the support 
of American materiel and the arsenal of 
the free world if the balance of power in 
that part of the world is to be preserved. 
The recent decision by the Secretary of 
State to inform the Israelis that this was 
not the time for us to supply them with 
additional Phantom jets, seems to me to 
confirm reports in the press that this 
country is engaging in a considerable 
amount of private and public arm twist- 
ing to get Israel to ignore its own best 
interests and to accede to some rath- 
er unreasonable demands. If true, this 
course of action is not only totally unfair 
but could have disastrous consequences 
for the State of Israel. The fact is that 
Israel has been willing to make numer- 
ous concessions in relation to the Suez 
Canal, while Egypt has been growing 
increasingly intransigent. For the United 
States to even appear to be taking the 
side of Egypt against our traditional ally 
in these delicate negotiations is, I feel, 
a grave mistake. 

Israel has, in fact, indicated its will- 
ingness to reduce its troop strength 
along the Suez Canal, to make the cease- 
fire unlimited and unconditional as orig- 
inally stipulated by the United Nations. 
The Egyptians, meanwhile, appear to 
have stepped up their demands, per- 
haps encouraged by the arm-twisting 
of the United States to the point where 
they are demanding the withdrawal 
of Israeli forces into the middle of 
the Sinai Peninsula. President Sadat’s 
latest pronouncements seem to indicate 
that the Egyptians and Soviets have 
no intention of removing their mis- 
siles from along the canal. Most regret- 
tably, recent Egyptian statements are 
filled with ominous threats to resume 
warfare unless Israel capitulates and 
withdraws to the old armistice lines. On 
the subject of the Suez Canal, there has 
never been a willingness even suggested 
which would permit Israeli shipping 
through the canal as specifically required 
by United Nations Resolution 242. From 
the Israeli point of vier, any concession 
on the canal at this point without a suit- 
able quid pro quo would be to surrender 
one of Israeli’s principal bargaining 
weapons to remove the Egyptian mis- 
siles in the standstill zone. Originally, 
the State Department terms the Egyp- 
tian demands unreasonable, especially 
Egypt’s insistence on permissior to send 
its troops across the canal as part of any 
settlement. Lately, Department officials 
appear to be easing their negative posi- 
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tion on the Egyptian proposals. The De- 
partment has been reported as indicat- 
ing annoyance with Israel in the nego- 
tiations, and has even been reported as 
blaming Israel for holding up negotia- 
tions. It is in this context that the most 
recent public statement of the Depart- 
ment in refusing to supply Israel with 
more Phantom jets must be viewed. No 
jets have been sent since last summer. 
Secretary of State William Rogers has 
stated publicly that in his opinion, “The 
military balance has not been shifted” 
sufficiently to warrant it. And yet, on 
October 13, at the conclusion of a visit 
to Moscow by the Egyptian President, a 
statement was issued by the Russians 
pledging to take steps “to increase the 
military might of Egypt.” This public 
support for Egypt contrasts dramatically 
with the definite cooling down in public 
support by this Government for Israel. 
In my opinion, Israel is sustaining in the 
process a very real diminution of cred- 
ibility and effectiveness in the very deli- 
cate balance of power prevailing in the 
Middle East. The administration’s latest 
position seems to depart radically from 
resolutions passed in Congress asking for 
the President to supply Israel immedi- 
ately with more Phantom ‘jets. In fact, 
be Pica himself, on March 4, stated 

at: 

We will be there to see that the balance 
of power is maintained tn the Middle East, 
which we shall continue to do. Because, if 


that balance changes that could bring on 
war. 


It is out of a concern for this very 


balance of power that I fervently urge 
the administration not to waiver from 
this position and to back up its word with 
actual support in the form of granting 
Israels urgent request for more Phantom 
jets. 

Mr. Speaker, all the administration 
has to do to kill increasingly widespread 
speculation about this country’s com- 
mitment to Israel is to clarify the pres- 
ent confusion resulting from recent 
statements and actions. As long as the 
present course of action, or inaction, is 
followed, there will be growing uneasi- 
ness with our policies toward Israel. On 
Sunday, November 7, a New England 
leadership conference, representing 500 
community leaders from 44 Jewish 
groups across New England, passed a 
resolution indicating its feeling that the 
United: States is allowing the Soviet 
Union to win “a gratuitous victory” in 
the Middle East because of the State De- 
partment’s misguided efforts. I certainly 
feel it is my duty to do what I can to 
bring these sentiments to the adminis- 
tration’s attention. 


DR. BUTZ AND OUR UNACCEPT- 
ABLE’ POULTRY INSPECTION— 
SPECIFIC PLANS ARE CALLED 
FOR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Montana (Mr. MELCHER), is 
recognized for 5 minutes, 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nouncement by the President of the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Earl L. Butz to be the 
next Secretary of Agriculture, if con- 
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firmed by the Senate, has caused ap- 
prehension in agricultural circles. Farm- 
ers and farm organizations who recall 
Dr. Butz’ performance in the 1950’s 
while he was Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
eulture in the Eisenhower administra- 
tion quickly expressed alarm and con- 
cern that his avowed policies of the 
1950’s, which were favorable to vertical 
integration and corporate farming, 
would demolish what is left of family 
farms if he were to pursue the same 
course as Secretary in the 1970’s. 

We should thank God for Senate hear- 
ings prior to confirmation by the Senate 
of cabinet appointments. Congress has 
delegated far too much authority to the 
Secretary of Agriculture to turn over the 
awesome power that the Secretary can 
wield to a man with the same views 
that Dr. Butz espoused in the 1950's. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee is 
currently conducting public hearings to 
examine Dr. Butz’ performance and pol- 
icies before they vote on his confirma- 
tion in the Senate. 

It is imperative that the Department 
of Agriculture take steps to bolster the 
income of America’s farmers and 
ranchers. The Secretary has been dele- 
gated powers by legislation which allow 
him to raise farm price support loans 
and strengthen farm prices, and he 
should do that now. I have a bill pend- 
ing in Agriculture Committee to raise 
wheat and feed grain loans 25 percent. 
They should be raised at least that much. 

While the Department of Agriculture 
has many functions affecting agricul- 
tural producers, the Department also has 
substantial duties covering consumer 
protection. One of these is inspection of 
poultry processing plants. Dr. Butz’ con- 
nection. with Ralston. Purina, Co., which 
has built up large, vertically-integrated 
poultry operations, including poultry 
growing, processing, and sales, makes 
this one of the areas where it is impor- 
tant to determine the attitude and be- 
liefs of the new nominee for Secretary. 

I appeared before the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee today, during Dr. 
Butz’ confirmation hearings, to draw to 
their attention the General Accounting 
Office report of November 16, 1971, en- 
titled Consumer and Marketing Service’s 
Enforcement of Federal Sanitation 
Standards at Poultry: Plants Continues 
to be Weak, Department of Agriculture 
B-163450. I pointed out to the Senators 
on the committee, and I also want to 
draw to the attention:of the House that 
this. is one of the functions of the De- 
partment of Agriculture where there are 
serious shortcomings. ‘The General Ac- 
counting Office report covers'68 different 
poultry plants. Three of these plants are 
Ralston Purina plants, and in view of 
the association of Dr: Butz, who was a 
director of this company, it is essential 
to examine his attitude toward over- 
hauling and improving consumer and 
marketing service to- improve its poultry 
inspection. 

Consumer and Marketing Service is 
doing less than a satisfactory job in poul- 
try inspection as reported by GAO. I 
quote from their conclusions: 

Many of the sanitation deficiencies ape 
peared to have existed over a long period. In 
GAO's opinion, this situation is indicative of 
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& lack of strong, day-to-day enforcement by 
the agency’s plant inspectors and of a lack of 
effective supervisory review. Weaknesses in 
the agency's enforcement of sanitation stand- 
ards may be widespread. 

Adequate criteria and policies now exist for 
enforcing sanitation standards. Such criteria 
and policies, however, provide only a basis for 
improving enforcement. In the final analysis 
the effectiveness with which sanitation stand- 
ards are enforced depends on the resolve of 
the agency's employees at every level—from 
plant inspectors to Washington officials. 

Ways must be found to demonstrate con- 
vincingly to the agency's inspection em- 
ployees that consumer protection is the main 
objective of enforcing sanitation standards 
and that strict enforcement of such stand- 
ards is essential. 


The new Secretary of Agriculture is the 
man who will have to assure consumers 
that improvement will be forthcoming in 
poultry inspection and that the law will 
be obeyed. It will be his job to provide an 
inspection service to absolutely assure the 
health and wholesomeness of all poultry 
that is processed in all of the 1,180 fed- 
erally inspected poultry plants. 

There must be no doubt that the new 
Secretary will not compromise with 
standards. Back when poultry inspection 
was instituted, Senator James E. Murray, 
author of the original bill, opposed put- 
ting the inspection in a market-oriented 
branch of the Department, but that was 
done. 

Now the GAO has again raised the 
whole question. 

We need to assure the public that con- 
sumers’ interests come first and that the 
Secretary will act strongly to enforce the 
law. 

I suggest that Dr. Butz, who has said 
one bad chicken is too many, owes us a 
commitment as to the specific steps he 
will take to assure that his old associates 
in the vertically integrated poultry proc- 
essing business will clean up beyond any 
trace of suspicion. 


ADOPTION OF BOLAND AMEND- 
MENT WOULD RESULT IN A VETO 


(Mr. HANLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. HANLEY, Mr. Speaker, I address 
myself to the Boland amendment which 
was considered and defeated in the 
House yesterday in association with the 
Defense appropriations bill. 

I have spoken out against the war on 
numerous occasions and on several spe- 
cific occasions I have supported that 
commitment with my votes. I voted for 
the Cooper-Church amendment in 1970 
and I have voted twice this year in sup- 
port of the Mansfield amendment. In ad- 
dition, I have urged the President, as the 
Commander in Chief and as the princi- 
pal constitutional spokesman of the 
United States in foreign policy, to pub- 
licly set a date for our withdrawal, and 
then, contingent only on the release of 
our POW’s and an accounting of our 
MIA’s, to honor that date. That is his 
constitutional responsibility and it is his 
constitutional authority to do sd: 

Last June, during consideration of the 
Defense authorization bill, the bill which 
we are funding today, the gentleman 
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from Massachusetts offered a similar 
amendment. I voted against it then for 
the same reasons I have just outlined. 

I continue to support the Mansfield 
approach of keeping pressure on the 
White House in a responsible manner. 

Mr. Speaker, adoption of the Boland 
amendment would certainly result in a 
veto by the President, which would, in 
turn, as I pointed out last June, only 
serve to more deeply divide, confuse, and 
inflame the American people. 


A MODERN WRIT OF INDENTURE 


(Mr. FISHER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Arizona (Mr. STEIGER) has in- 
troduced H.R. 11827—a bill to preserve 
and protect the free choice of individual 
employees to form, join, or assist labor 
organizations, or to refrain from such 
activities. I was pleased to join as a co- 
sponsor of this legislation. I would like 
to open my remarks today with a ques- 
tion. I would like to ask my fellow Mem- 
bers of Congress and the American 
people if they know what Walter Cron- 
kite, Eric Sevareid, William F. Buckley, 
Jr., David Brinkley, Mike Wallace, Frank 

| McGee, Daniel Schorr, and James J. Kil- 

| patrick have in.common besides being 
well-known commentators on commer- 

| cial television? 

| The answer is that all are required to 
be dues-paying members of a private or- 
ganization—in this case the American 
Federation of Television and Radio Art- 
ists—AFTRA—or they cannot broad- 

| cast over the public airways. 

Incredible, is it not? As Bill Buckley 
put itrecently: 

The requirement that an individual pay 
dues to a private organization in order to 
work is a modern writ of indenture, the re- 
quirement that he do the same in order 
to express an opinion over the public airways 
involves an act of coercion by a private or- 


ganization operating under government 
| sanction, 


But that‘is exactly the way it is. Vir- 
tually all of our television commentators 
must pay dues or be denied their right 
to work on the public airways. Is this the 

| American way? Bill Buckley does not 
think so and early this year filed suit 

| against AFTRA. The formal complaint 

| says that the compulsory unionism re- 
quirement deprives him of “his property 
without due process of law, and breaches 
his rights under the first, fifth, and ninth 
amendments of the Constitution, which 
amendments guarantee the individual 
citizen freedom of association, freedom 
to pursue the occupation of his choice, 
freedom from unwarranted invasion of 
privacy, and other fundamental personal 
and private rights. 

But that is lawyer talk. 

Here is how the eloquent M: Buckley 
describes it: 

What is involved here is a fundamental civ- 
il-and human right. And unless this coun- 
try has lost hold of its reason, the Supreme 
Court will acknowledge, as I am confident it 
will, the right of the individual to exercise 
his rights as guaranteed under the first 


amendment, even if he declines to join a 
union, 
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Many of the people in this country labeled 
as “liberals” Mr. Buckley went on, eloquently 
object to any compromise of the individual 
Tights of the citizen against the Govern- 
ment—particularly free speech and privacy. 
I think it is time they join me in demand- 
ing that the individual have a right to join 
or not join, to pay dues or not pay dues, to 
& private organization without surrendering 
his right to speak. 


Mr. Buckley, by the way, is being sup- 
ported in his case by the National Right 
to Work Legal Defense Foundation, an 
organization founded a few years ago to 
give legal aid to workers suffering injus- 
tice as a result of employment discrimi- 
nation under compulsory membership ar- 
rangements and to assist such workers in 
protecting human and civil rights guar- 
anteed to them under the Constitution 
and laws of the United States. 

Where is the American Civil Liberties 
Union and other self-styled civil rights 
groups? I suggest-that their sincerity has 
been tested—and found lacking. For if 
they really mean all those things they 
keep saying about the rights of the in- 
dividual they would join Mr. Buckley in 
denouncing compulsory union. member- 
ship. 

For an excellent look at this case I re- 
quest permission at this point to insert 
into the Recorp an interview in the June 
issue of Nation’s Business titled “William 
F. Buckley, Jr., on Compulsory Union- 
ism,” 

So far M. Stanton Evans, editor of the 
editorial. page of the Indianapolis News 
and a CBS-TV commentator; Fulton 
Lewis III, a Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem radio commentator and Nathan 
Hentoff, a prominent writer for New 
Yorker and a respected liberal civil liber- 
tarian have joined. 

But where are the Walter Cronkites, 
the Sander Vanocurs, the David Brink- 
leys, the Eric Sevareids, the Frank Mc- 
Gees? Mr. Buckley has invited them to 
join in his fight for freedom under the 
first amendment but they have remained 
silent. 

At this point it might be pertinent to 
comment on whether compulsory AFTRA 
membership affects a newsman’s impar- 
tiality? It is pertinent to ask because 
Walter Cronkite has resigned from one 
private organization because he felt his 
impartiality as a newsman could be chal- 
lenged. Mr. Cronkite as many of you 
know is a famous television broadcaster, 
a renowned defender of freedom of the 
press and an articulate spokesman for 
the first amendment. His credentials are 
impeccable. Or are they? 

In resigning from the board of direc- 
tors of the National Oceanography As- 
sociation Mr. Cronkite said: 

A newsman should not ally himself with 
those who seek to influence legislation lest 
his own credentials of impartiality be chal- 
lenged. 


Bravo. But questioned as to why he 
did not resign from AFTRA—a private 
labor organization that used forced dues 
for political purposes—cCronkite an- 
swered: 

The great majority of newsmen, and all of 
those who are worth their salt, are trained 
to put their prejudices aside when working, 
as far as humanly possible. 


So why did he resign from the NOA? 
I am not accusing Mr. Cronkite of de- 
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liberate bias. But is not it just possible 
that his freedom of speech is impaired 
when he knows full well that he cannot 
work unless he belong to AFTRA? 

I suggest. Mr. Cronkite, if he really is 
concerned about freedom of the press, 
would do well to join Mr. Buckley or at 
least emulate the position of Chet Hunt- 
ley, who told a national audience in early 
1966 when he was then a top NBC-TV 
commentator: 

To the casual observer it would seem that 
the labor unions might be much stronger in- 
stitutions if membership were entirely volun- 
tary. . . . It is difficult for the average citi- 
zen to understand what there is about labor 
that is so special that it requires the weapon 
of the union shop . . . but labor clings te- 
naciously to its right to coerce. 


It is indeed difficult for Americans to 
understand why union officials should 
have such a weapon and it is time for 
Congress to step in where up to now the 
courts have feared to tread. It is time 
that all Americans have the right to 
work without being forced to pay tribute 
to a labor boss. Or maybe we.should quit 
pretending this is a free country. 

[From Nation’s Business, June 1971] 
On COMPULSORY UNIONISM 
(By William F, Buckley, Jr.) 

William F. Buckley Jr. is one of the most 
articulate voices of the conservative cause in 
America, championing. individual respon- 
sibilities and rights. 

He has a variety of outlets—a column that 
appears in over 300 newspapers; the maga- 
zine, National Review, which he founded; 
books; the lecture circuit and his television 
interview show, “Firing Line.” 

Many of his fans think Mr, Buckley is at 
his best on television, where his gestures 
and facial expressions underline his sharp 
wit and mastery of the English language. 

But he’s appeared on his show since its 
beginning under a particularly rankling 
condition—that he belong to a labor union 
or be barred, in effect, from appearing on 
television. 

Now, he is counterattacking. 

Mr. Buckley has filed in federal court suit 
challenging the constitutionality of collec- 
tive bargaining agreements that make him 
an involuntary member of the American 
Federation of Television and Radio Artists 
(AFTRA), an AFL-CIO union. 

“A writ of indenture” is what he calls his 
compulsory unionism. 

The National Right to Work Legal Defense 
Foundation is backing him in the suit, and 
he’s invited other radio and television per- 
sonalities to join him in the battle. 

He discusses the court case, and his views 
on some other issues, in this interview with a 
Nation’s Business editor. 

Mr. Buckley, why haye you brought this 
suit against compulsory unionism? 

Well, the basic argument is an extremely 
simple one—that the right of free speech is 
especially singled out for protection by the 
First Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; that it is inconceivable that 
the Constitution, having forbidden to Con- 
gress the right to encumber one’s freedom 
of speech, should permit Congress to pass a 
law which, in turn, allows somebody else to 
encumber freedom of speech. 

We take the position that what Congress 
can’t do, AFTRA can’t. And therefore, if 
AFTRA interprets a law of Congress as en- 
abling it to do just that, either it has mis- 
interpreted the law or the law as passed was 
unconstitutional. 

Were there other grounds in addition to 
the First Amendment rights? 

Yes—the right of association, the right to 
pursue an occupation of your own choice. 
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and deprivation of liberty and property with- 
out due process of law. 

What is your opinion of compulsory union- 
ism in general, in addition to that in radio 
and television? 

I am opposed to it. I am opposed to all 
monopolies and oligopolies. I have written 
over the years, spoken over the years, in op- 
position to compulsory anything where there 
is a practical alternative. 

What was the genesis of your program 
“Firing Line’? Why did you want to become 
host of a television talk show? 

To ventilate the conservative point of view. 

Did you think the talk shows then on the 
air went too far in the liberal direction? 

I didn’t think. I knew. I had been on all of 
them, and I saw them. 

Your show went on the air in 1966. At what 
point did AFTRA arrive on the scene? 

AFTRA arrived in the fall of 1964. The 
AFTRA people celled up and told my secre- 
tary that I must join. 

WLy did they call that early? 

I suppose they got word of the idea for the 
talk show. In 1964, Robert Kline, who is an 
independent producer, got a backer who 
agreed to finance a half-dozen trial balloons, 
using facilities at the New York World's 
Fair. We did three or four, after which the 
backer pulled out. 

What happened? 

He was terribly disappointed because his 
idea of a successful confrontation between 
me and Arthur Schlesinger Jr. was one that 
ended with Schlesinger throwing his arms in 
the air and saying, “I apologize for all of my 
sins.” 

Since it didn’t work quite that way, the 
backer lost interest, and the show didn’t go 
on the air. Kline went around to look for 
other backers and had it just about organized 
when I decided to run for mayor of New 
York. So the whole thing was put in abey- 
ance for one year. 

Was the AFTRA issue also put in abeyance? 

No. AFTRA renewed its demands in the 
spring of '65 and told me I had to join. 

But the show, at that point, had never 
appeared on the air? 

No, but AFTRA had heard it was going to 
be launched. And, because I made guest ap- 
pearances on other shows, I was told I must 
join AFTRA irrespective of whether the “Fir- 
ing Line” series ever went on the air. 

What was your reaction to that? 

A negative one. I called up the greatest 
lawyer in the world. He said I had to join; 
1e., that they had the raw power to keep me 
from broadcasting. So it was simply a matter 
of acquiescing or being read out of the 
medium. 

What did the union promise to do in your 
behalf? What benefits were supposed to flow 
to you from your membership? 

I didn’t read all their stuff, but essen- 
tially what they said was that they would 
negotiate a basic rate and I would never get 
paid less. 

That, as a matter of fact, was a solid 
contribution because I usually wasn't paid 
anything at all. 

But I have always maintained that if I 
want to go on the air for nothing, I should 
be permitted to do so, and that if I want 
to get paid, I have a right to negotiate my 
own honorarium. 

What initiation fee did you have to pay 
when you joined? 

$200. 

Is AFTRA engaged in activities that you 
object to? 

Sure. 

Does it support causes, for example, that 
you oppose? 

I am not aware whether it suggests to its 
conscript membership that they ought to 
vote for this guy or vote for that guy or 
whether it gives some sort of subterranean 
help to this guy or that guy. 

But it is very active, for instance, in press- 
ing its demands. AFTRA called a strike two 
or three years ago which had us all listen- 
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ing to network vice presidents giving the 
news and the weather reports. 

So AFTRA is not above using muscle in 
order to press demands, nor above disci- 
plining those members who are less than 
fully compliant with instructions. 

When AFTRA says, “Get on the picket line 
tomorrow,” they mean: “Get on the picket 
line tomorrow.” And when they say, “Don't 
cross it,” they mean: “Don't cross it.” And 
they are capable of inflicting draconian pen- 
alties on anybody who is disobedient. 

You have referred to this form of com- 
pulsory unionism as “a writ of indenture.” 
What do you mean by that? 

I mean that the AFTRA people have a total 
hold over me which they are unilaterally in 
a position to use. Without consulting me, 
they can tell me what I can’t do. They 
can tell me that the only alternative I have 
is simply to stop using facilities which some 
people think of as at least semipublic in 
nature. 

At one point, you tried to resign from 
AFTRA. What was the outcome? 

I sent representatives who told AFTRA I 
wanted to resign and asked would they per- 
mit me to do so. They said they would not. 

So my colleagues asked, “Would you run 
him off the air if he did?” The answer was 
that if I withdrew from the union, AFTRA 
would instruct stations with which it has 
contracts—which is, for all intents and pur- 
poses, all statlons—to stop broadcasting “Fir- 
ing Line.” 

So the next step was the filing of the law- 
suit last January. Did anything specific bring 
it to a head? 

No. The timing was, to a considerable ex- 
tent, a matter of backing. I had been in 
negotiation with various people over a period 
of two or three years on getting the backing 
to bring the suit. It was and is impossible 
to foretell exactly how much it is going to 
cost. And I was not in a mood to pledge my 
entire financial future, on which National 
Review depends, to the cost of this lawsuit. 

So, I didn’t want to go into it unless I 
knew that the backing would be forthcoming. 
That took a long time and a very careful ex- 
amination of the constitutional issues in- 
volved in my case. And, when finally every- 
thing did check out, I don't think we de- 
layed very much, The lawsuit was filed two 
or three months after we decided that every- 
thing was O. K. 

You have invited other commentators, par- 
ticularly liberals who have been outspoken 
in defense of First Amendment rights and 
other liberties, to join you in this suit. What 
type of response have you received from 
them? 

Sluggish. Eric Sevareid of CBS reported 
on Jan, 21 that he had asked his lawyers to 
look into the documents of the case. He must 
have slower lawyers than I have because, so 
far as I am aware, they haven't yet advised 
him. At least, he hasn't said Yes and he 
hasn't said No. 

We've had, however, very direct action 
from one or two people—Nat Hentoff, the lib- 
eral author and columnist for The Village 
Voice, for instance, and James Jackson Kil- 
patrick, who writes from the conservative 
viewpoint. Tom Wicker of The New York 
Times sent me $50 and authorized me to ad- 
vertise the fact he had done so. 

I think a lot of liberals are really vexed. 
On the one hand, they have the tradition of 
permitting labor unions to do anything they 
want to do—because of a sort of class iden- 
tification between liberals and the labor 
movement, On the other hand, they are visi- 
bly upset by the lucidity of the reasoning in 
this lawsuit. And that is why there is tor- 
ment. 

The New York Times can't write about it 
coherently, so confused are they by it. 

The American Civil Liberties Union, which 
has long held that there is no violation of 
constitutional rights in union shop arrange- 
ments, has said it would review its position 
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in the light of your suit. Have you heard 
any more from the ACLU? 

No, I haven't. But I know it is going to be 
an uphill fight to get its support. 

My guess is that the executive director of 
the ACLU is favorably disposed to this case, 
but that he is going to face a lot of trouble 
from those old trade union types who put in 
a lot of money to keep ACLU alive. Never 
mind the Bill of Rights, they aren’t going to 
want to see themselves identified with any- 
thing as scabbish as this. 

Do you see a conflict here between the 
ACLU’s basic avowed purpose of protecting 
individual rights and the coercion involved 
in compulsory unionism such as a union 
shop? 

Yes, yes. The ACLU does a lot of foolish 
things and has often attempted to absolutize 
the provisions of the Bill of Rights. If you 
do that, it seems to me, you pretty well 
make them incoherent. But I don’t think it 
requires the absolutization of the First 
Amendment to reach the conclusion that no- 
body ought to be required to belong to any 
organization in order to appear on television 
or radio and say whether he is for or against 
the Common Market. 

What sort of public response have you had 
to your suit? 

I am just back from a lecture trip and I 
went nowhere on 10 college campuses where 
the subject wasn't raised. 

There is an extraordinary knowledge of the 
lawsuit all over the country and a tremen- 
dous amount of curiosity about it. The stu- 
dents are fascinated by it. 

They think it is perfectly O.K. to take a 
position contrary to the labor union. This 
doesn't make you a scab or a fascist, or any- 
thing of the sort, in their minds. It may 
very well be that that is because the younger 
generation is less identified with the labor 
unions as a matter of class solidarity. 

What other impressions did you glean on 
your trip about the mood of students, after 
the upheavals of the past two or three 
years? 

I have a feeling that students are less 
sold than they were a year ago on the utility 
of demonstrations. They know that the Viet 
Nam war is winding down, and they know 
that they didn’t have a hell of a lot to do 
with it—it was winding down anyway. 

Also, I think there probably is a certain 
sense of embarrassment over the lengths 
they went to in protesting the Cambodia 
incursion, which turned out to be a rather 
conventional military operation. All their 
apocalyptic talk in May of last year now 
sort of drifts around like fugitive mines after 
the war’s end. And there are those of us 
mean enough to remind them of those mines. 

It doesn’t mean that students are now 
all integrated with the Administration. They 
don’t like Nixon, they don't like Reagan, 
they don’t like the Establishment, as I un- 
derstand it, But I think they are less dis- 
possed than they were to sort of move around 
licentiously and figure they can ring in a 
new order. 

As a television personality yourself, how 
do you react when the Vice President and 
others question the objectivity of some of 
the news media, particularly network tele- 
vision? 

I think it is the greatest redundancy in 
the history of our time. It has been ob- 
vious to me for a great many years that the 
networks tend to be biased. It is more in- 
teresting to observe the reactions than the 
charge. 

In what way are the networks biased? 

Liberal; a left-liberal position. 

If you could implement just one change 
in the way that television news and com- 
mentary is given, what would it be? 

I would encourage a conscious search for 
intelligent and well-informed people who 
don’t go along with the Zeitgeist, who would 
be on the air on a fairly regular basis. 

For instance, Howard K. Smith—who dis- 
sented from the general opposition to Viet- 
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Nam—made an enormous difference in just 
the fact that he was there occasionally to say 
a few things on ABC. 

I wish there were somebody like that to 
put other issues into focus on all the net- 
works, 


LEGISLATION INTRODUCED TO 
PUT INTO EFFECT PREVIOUSLY 
SCHEDULED PAY RAISE FOR FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES ON JANUARY 1 


(Mr. HANLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, 
Representative Morris Upatt and I, 
along with cosponsors, introduced a bill 
which would put into effect a previously 
scheduled pay raise for Federal em- 
ployees on January 1. 

Recently, this House failed to Maas lo a 
Presidential proposal to postpone the 
January 1 comparability increase to July 
1. Many Members supported the Presi- 
dent’s proposal because of the uncer- 
tainty surrounding phase II of the Presi- 
dent’s new economic program. 

Since that vote, however, the Pay 
Board established to institute phase II 
guidelines has announced that pay in- 
creases in the private sector of up to 5.5 
percent will be approved. Recent Bureau 
of Labor Statistics figures indicate that 
the proposed Federal pay increase need 
not exceed these guidelines to be equi- 
table. Now that we definitely know that 
this pay adjustment would not violate 
the Pay Board’s guidelines, we can move 
ahead at once. 

The Senate Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee has already unanimously 
approved a bill similar to ours, and it 
is now pending in the Senate. 

I would like to emphasize that this bill 
would not allow Federal increases to ex- 
ceed the phase II guidelines or any other 
standards issued pursuant to the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Act of 1970. 

It is totally unfair to single out Federal 
employees for discriminatory treatment. 
They should be placed on an equal foot- 
ing with the other sectors of the economy. 
This bill does no more or no less. 

While Wage Board pay is not specif- 
ically mentioned, the President’s deci- 
sion to postpone Wage Board surveys by 
6 months was based on the white-collar 
pay freeze. I am confident that should 
our bill pass, the President would be 
forced to rescind his order on blue-collar 


pay. 

In view of the change in circumstances, 
I strongly urge support of the bill by all 
of my colleagues. 


PROPOSED REFORMS IN CAMPAIGN 
FINANCING 


(Mr. WALDIE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp.) 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, when we 
are talking about, and this House is 
considering, ways to correct the disfunc- 
tioning of the democratic process it- 
self, and ways to make it credible and 
viable, and ways to give it life, and when 
we are really talking about the future of 
this system and of this country, it ought 
to be sobering and deeply disturbing to 
recognize that we are addressing this 
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problem in terms of, hopefully, and at 
best, enacting the most minimum leg- 
islation. 

And we ought to enact, at the very 
minimum, the best and most hopeful of 
those minimum reforms of campaign 
financing and disclosure that are offered. 

That minimum legislation, which is 
the best we can do and certainly the 
least we must do, is contained in the 
basic bill that passed the Senate by a 
vote of 88 to 2 and the amendments of- 
fered by the distinguished gentleman 
from Arizona (Mr. UDALL) and the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
ANDERSON). 

There is really no confusion among 
ourselves or in this Chamber about the 
fact that when we are talking about the 
chances for genuine and meaningful leg- 
islation to emerge from Congress before 
the next great test that faces this system 
we are talking about the Senate bill bas- 
ically and the Udall amendments. And 
there is really no confusion about the 
parliamentary purpose of some of the 
other so-called reform amendments be- 
ing offered. 

But I really do not know how you talk 
about the failure of the democratic proc- 
ess to function in terms of minimum re- 
form. I do not know how you talk about it 
in terms of the future of this system, or 
how you relate it to the people and the 
world that exists outside the narrow con- 
fines of the walls of this Chamber. 

It is worthwhile to talk about it in 
terms of minimum reform in order to 
stress the absolute urgency and impor- 
tance of at least doing nothing less than 
passing a bill from this House that can 
guarantee the enactment of at least some 
bill in this Congress, and which will be 
at least. as good in the intent and effec- 
tiveness of its basic provisions as the 
Senate bill is in terms of disclosure and 
limiting campaign costs. 

Adoption of the Senate bill with the 
amendments offered by Mr. UDALL and 
Mr. ANDERSON and rejection of ulterior 
amendments offers the one hope of ac- 
complishing some measure of reform. 
And such a bill, though it represents a 
minimum beginning, carries with it the 
possibility of a real and genuine begin- 
ning. 

That is of no small importance. In fact, 
I believe it is crucially important. Fail- 
ure to enact the basic Senate bill with 
the Udall-Anderson amendments and to 
act in reforming and revitalizing the 
campaign spending and disclosure pro- 
cedures of the political processes of de- 
mocracy itself would be a scandal of such 
magnitude, so unexplainable and insup- 
portable to the country, that what we do 
here carries a gravity of consequence at 
this time in our history that ought to be 
alarming and deeply troubling to any 
Member of this Congress. 

And it has gravity for the House. It 
has gravity in terms of the position this 
institution occupies in relation to the 
other branches of Government, and to 
the Senate, and in terms of the position 
it occupies in the country. 

But it goes beyond that. 

Insofar as we speak for the system 
and the way this system operates, the 
consequences of what we do or fail to do 
in acting on the Senate bill and the 
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Udall-Anderson amendments are really 
going to have a determining influence on 
the cynicism that exists in the country 
and among the young that will be far 
greater than I suspect the actual impact 
of any specific provision in whatever bill 
we may pass is going to have in terms of 
its hoped-for effect. Those specific ef- 
fects may be considerable. But the real 
impact will be on the country and on the 
future of this political system. 

This whole exercise raises, therefore, 
questions that ought to be deeply trou- 
bling and disturbing to us and we ought 
to give a response to those questions that 
satisfies our own conscience no less than 
the widespread and justifiable concern 
that exists in our country about the fu- 
ture of this system itself. 

Who owns the democratic processes of 
this society? 

Who determines whether you or I can 
run for Congress or for Governor or for 
President? Who really determines 
whether the people will have a choice, not 
an echo, and who is in a position to shape 
not only the electoral processes of this 
country but the results of those proc- 
esses? 

The functioning, or disfunctioning, 
and the national consequences, of the 
democratic system in our society is 
largely decided by 89 people in a society 
of over 200 million citizens. 

These are the 89 people who contrib- 
uted, in the last presidential campaign, 
a total of nearly $7 million. Their indi- 
vidual contributions amounted to $30,000. 
or more apiece. 

If one counts individual contributors 
of $10,000 or more, a mere 424 persons, 
contributing a total of $12 million, 
largely determined the functioning of 
the democratic process in the last presi- 
dential campaign, in a country of 200 
million citizens. 

Nor are the benefits or advantages to 
be derived from some by this reliance on 
a few wealthy people for the conduct of 
our political election system in any sense 
partisan. 

My own party no less than the opposite 
party was subject to a financial depend- 
ence on a relative handful of wealthy 
men and possibly even more so. In 1968, 
my party got 61 percent of its funds for 
the presidential campaign from individ- 
ual contributors of $500 or more. 

The opposite party depended for 47 
percent of its presidential campaign ex- 
penses on individual contributors of like 
amounts, ranging upward from $500 

The comprehension that 89 persons 
were responsible for contributing $7 mil- 
lion of the funds spent in a campaign for 
the office of President of the United 
States ought to have a staggering effect 
on the Members of this Congress in our 
deliberations this week of the various 
proposals for campaign spending reform. 

They are, as our distinguished col- 
league, the Vice President, might put it 
and using the language he used to assail 
representatives of the print and broad- 
cast media, 89 persons elected by no one 
and responsible to no one under the sys- 
tem as it now operates. 

And yet they have a virtual strangle- 
hold over the operation of the political 
processes of this country and, very 
frankly, over us, however indirectly. 
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We as Congressmen have supported or 
permitted this state of affairs over the 
years for one simple reason, and that is 
because we thought it was to our own 
personal advantage as Congressmen or 
candidates for reelection; or was of ad- 
vantage to our respective political par- 
ties; or possibly because we simply did 
not wish to go out of our way to offend 
the sources of what has all-too-aptly and 
all-too-disturbingly been described as 
“the mother’s milk of politics,” by re- 
quiring that these 89 people or these 424 
people or those large contributors in our 
own congressional districts actually 
stand up in public and identify them- 
selves and say to the public, “I and 88 of 
my friends have spent $7 million to 
determine who will hold the office of the 
President of the United States.” And to 
require that we get up ourselves and say 
our party took it, and from whom we 
took it. Or that we stand up in public as 
Members of Congress and identify the 
sources of our own support. 

But it ought to be quite clear to all of 
us by now that we have not, in fact, se- 
cured any particular advantage to our- 
selves, either individually or for our po- 
litical parties, by permitting the state of 
affairs to develop that now confronts us 
and impels us to some kind of legisla- 
tion, any kind, that will be an improve- 
ment over the way the system operates 
now. 

Certainly, it has been clear to most of 
us for a good long time that the country 
derives no advantages from the present 
processes of campaign expenditure and 
disclosure, and this really ought to be 
our only concern, and in a world of per- 
fect men, it would be. 

Quite the contrary to any advantages 
existing for the country in the present 
system, those processes are part and par- 
cel of the gigantic cynicism toward the 
system itself, particularly on the part 
of young people. And that cynicism in 
this instance is warranted. You know it 
and I know it. And certainly the people 
know it, and how we resolve these ques- 
tions this week relating to the way the 
electoral processes of this country are 
going to work or fail to work in the fu- 
ture is really going to say more about 
the system than all the specific words 
and provisions we write into the law 
governing campaign financing and dis- 
closure, important as those specifics are. 

But I think it should begin to become 
clear to us, and hopefully is, that those 
of us who are the practitioners of the 
present process have really made our- 
selves our own victims of our own short- 
sighted belief over the years that some- 
how we were creating some special ad- 
vantage for ourselves or for our respec- 
tive parties or were extending some pro- 
tection of anonymity to our contributors 
and therefore preserving our own sources 
of financial support by allowing the pres- 
ent nightmare of campaign financing to 
develop. 

It is becoming clear, and equally clear 
to both parties—at least on the congres- 
sional level if not the executive—that 
we have really become our own financial 
assassins 


And we ought, despite our more narrow 
and personal visions, to have a more than 
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parenthetical concern that we are now 
bleeding the processes of democracy it- 
self white in a vain and escalating effort, 
first to keep up with each other and fi- 
nally to just keep up with ourselves. 

We ought, equally, to be concerned with 
our own political and financial independ- 
ence. And, very frankly, I think those 
of us in both political parties, in weigh- 
ing this legislation, ought to exhibit a 
fair amount of independence from the 
national headquarters of our respective 
parties and from the presidential ma- 
chinery of our respective parties that is 
now clanking and wheezing, or whirring, 
as the case may be, beyond the confines 
of this Capitol building in search of tens 
of millions of dollars. You and I are not 
part of that machinery, whether it be 
Republican or Democratic. We are not 
running presidential campaigns. Those 
who are running them may quite under- 
standably have specific views on what 
ought to be done—or not done—in the 
way of reforming the campaign financing 
process. 

It is all very fine and well for national 
party headquarters to have their own 
views of what we ought to do in this 
Chamber to limit campaign expenditures 
and to provide for fuller disclosure. 

But I cannot really recall any examples 
of really massive assistance from our re- 
spective national parties in our own cam- 
paigns to help us meet the skyrocketing 
costs resulting in large measure from the 
fact our national parties have not been 
éager to genuinely reform a system 
which allows them to get $12 million from 
424 people every 4 years. That $12 mil- 
lion does not really do a great deal for 
us in buying TV time in our districts. At 
least in the case of my own party, former 
President Johnson never really achieved 
a reputation as head of my party for his 
generosity to the State and local candi- 
dates of his party in helping them to meet 
these skyrocketing costs: 

And I cannot really believe my Repub- 
lican colleagues in the Congress are ex- 
periencing great rewards from their na- 
tional headquarters for supporting a sys- 
tem that is bleeding them white-in their 
own districts. 

There has to be a reason why the for- 
mer senior Senator from California, Sen- 
ator Murphy, described the expenses of 
his unsuccessful campaign for reelection 
last year as “fantastic—astronomical— 
absolutely ridiculous.” They are the same 
words used by his successful opponent. 

There has to be a reason why Senator 
Dore himself calls the present process 
“scandalous.” He does it because he is 
talking about running in Kansas and the 
cost of it, and because he knows what it 
cost him. 

So from the beginning, let us recognize 
that those who are running presidential 
campaigns for the respective parties next 
year have their interests in terms of cam- 
paign reform, and that we as Members of 
Congress have ours, and that those inter- 
ests may be far from identical, and we 
ought to look to our own duties and re- 
sponsibilities to the people of the United 
States as Members of the Congress of 
the United States. 

Financially, the White House will 
somehow survive the present system if 
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that is what is still in operation next 
year and I trust that through the talents 
of Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Short the Demo- 
cratic National Committee will somehow 
survive. But I can really think of no com- 
pelling reason why it needs to be at the 
expense of the Members of this Congress 
of both parties, some of whom do not 
have regular recourse to national ban- 
quets that raise millions of dollars 
through a single mass serving of fried 
chicken, in the form of persuading us to 
renounce the genuine and meaningful 
reform on the State and local level in 
Federal elections where the bulk of the 
democratic process and its operation ex- 
ists, where the costs bear most heavily, 
and where the people we serve are equally 
affected by the failure of the present 
system. 

But I think the threat to our own in- 
dependence as candidates and legislators 
is possibly of greatest concern. 

We have witnessed what is to me a 
rather shocking phenomenon in recent 
weeks. arising as a consequence of the 
present system and we have witnessed 
it twice . 

In one imstance, a large group of 
wealthy contributors convened in New 
York City—and contributors to liberal 
candidates and causes, I might add—to 
discuss the idea of collectively threaten- 
ing to withhold their contributions as a 
sort of blackmail to induce liberal candi- 
dates to press for various reforms. 

As someone who is in. total sympathy 
and agreement with their objectives and 
who shares their belief in the urgency 
of the need for reforms in our society 
and in this Congress, this instance of 
pressure—however nobly motivated—is 
really a shocking and alarming illustra- 
tion to me of ‘exactly what I am talking 
about when I say the present method of 
financing campaigns and the present 
laws governing disclosure can no longer 
be tolerated in this country and can no 
longer be tolerated by you or me. 

A’ second instance occurred in my own 
State of California—and again I speak of 
the experience only of my own party. 

A wealthy: group of Democratie cam- 
paign contributors collectively decided 
the costs of a free and open presidential 
primary campaign in California next 
June would be uncomfortably high to 
them. 

They gathered together and decided it 
might be a good idea to collectively press 
for a “unity” slate which would go to the 
1972 Democratic Convention uncommit- 
ted and to make this possible by per- 
suading the different potential presi- 
dential candidates of my party to agree 
to stay out of the California primary. 

These contributors estimated they 
might save millions of dollars they would 
otherwise normally be expected to con- 
tribute to the various presidential candi- 
dates. 

Though their concern was under- 
standable from a personal standpoint, 
fortunately for the voters of California 
and for the political processes of this 
society, the proposal did not receive the 
required agreement of the presidential 
candidates. 

But the fact the attempt occurred at 
all ought to say something very loud and 
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clear to us as Members of this Congress 
as to the broader and often more subtle 
forces at work that affect our own in- 
dependence as condidates and as Mem- 
bers of Congress. And about the direc- 
tion this whole present system is head- 
ing. 

And I think almost all of us—if not 
all of us—really want to preserve maxi- 
mum independence as Members of this 
Congress. 

I think this is what we really came 
here for. I think we came here to exer- 
cise our own best judgment and to act 
from our own best and deepest instincts 
and, in short, to act as Members of the 
Congress of the United States, and to 
do, in our own way, the best and all we 
could for something beyond ourselves, for 
the trust we hold and for the dream I 
believe that we still believe in, however 
far short we may fall on occasion. 

I really do not think we came here to 
make sure that the two national party 
headquarters downtown get $12 million 
again this year from 424 people so that 
we in turn could be forced into ever 
greater reliance in our own districts on 
the financial help of a handful of peo- 
ple to meet our own escalating election 
costs. 

And while we may not feel sympathet- 
ically inclined to the notion of promot- 
ing opposition to ourselves in elections, I 
do not think we came here to guarantee 
perfect insulation for ourselves either. 

Our genuine strength, here and with 
the people, really rests on our independ- 
ence. And it is with the people that I 
think you and I really want it to rest, not 
with a circle of large contributors who 
thrive on anonymity. And I think that 
independence and that broad reliance 
on the people is really the best and final- 
ly the only guarantee of our own political 
security and survival, whether we have 
always recognized this to be true or not. 
But I think it is true, and possibly the 
truest thing that may be said during our 
entire debate and consideration of this 
legislation. 

I think we as Members of Congress in 
acting on this legislation need to reas- 
sert our independence forcefully and 
publicly as officials elected to a public 
trust. I think we need to do it personally, 
as human beings. I think we need to do 
it as political leaders. I think we need to 
do it as members of a political body, as 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, at an hour when the respect for 
this institution and its.infiluence in con- 
temporary affairs has greatly and seri- 
ously declined in the public esteem. 

When are we. going to make this “the 
preeminent institution of Government’’? 

Sometime, I hope, before we get the 
word from our respective national head- 
quarters. Sometime before we get the 
word.from the; White House. Sometime 
before we get the word from 89 political 
contributors. Sometime before we get 
the word that it is all right to do so from 
the large financial contributors in our 
districts. >F 

This is one-week when this House can 
begin to become “the preeminent institu- 
tion, of Government.” This is one week 
when we can begin to reach the minds of 
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spirits of the young people of this coun- 
try. This is one week when we can begin 
to determine whether the democratic 
process in this country is going to sur- 
vive. This is one week when we can be- 
long to the House of Representatives, and 
with Carl Sandburg say, “the People, 
Yes.” 


ADDRESS GIVEN BY HON. REU- 
BIN O'D. ASKEW, GOVERNOR OF 
FLORIDA, BEFORE DEMOCRATIC 
UNITY DINNER HELD AT MIAMI 
BEACH, FLA., ON FRIDAY, NOVEM- 
BER 12, 1971 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the whole 
country has recognized that in 1970 the 
people of Florida elected one of the out- 
standing Governors of the Nation, the 
Honorable Reubin O’D. Askew. 

Governor Askew, after a distinguished 
career of 12 years in the Florida State 
Senate, brings to the office of Governor a 
wide knowledge of the affairs of Florida, 
and of government in general. 

Governor Askew waged a brave cam- 
paign for a fairer tax system for the State 
of Florida, and particularly for a consti- 
tutional amendment to provide for the 
taxing of the profits of corporations do- 
ing business in Florida. The courage, the 
character, and the competence of Sen- 
ator Askew won him the overwhelming 
support of the people of Florida in his 
election as Governor. 

Since Governor Askew has been in 
office, he has given a new quality and 
tone to the government of Florida and 
to public life in our State. 

The Florida Legislature submitted to 
the people the corporate income tax 
amendment recommended by Governor 
Askew, and, after a diligent and dedi- 
cated campaign which Governor Askew 
made among the people of Florida, press- 
ing for this measure, the people of 
Florida adopted the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment by a vote of 70 per- 
cent. 

Governor Askew, in less than the year 
that he has been Governor, has accom- 
plished magnificent progress for the 
State of Florida. He is now moving to- 
ward bringing about the enactment of 
other programs to promote the most sig- 
nificant progress of the State. 

Governor Askew has caught the at- 
tention and won the admiration of the 
Nation in the sincerity and the deep 
concern which he has manifested for the 
people of Florida, and the outstanding 
integrity which he has refiected in the 
discharge of his duties as Governor. 

He is a man of sensitive sentiment and 
has a deep sense of what is right. He 
spurns demagoguery and appeals to the 
finest instincts-of the people for their 
support in his own election and for his 
programs. 

Governor Askew was honored last Fri- 
day evening, November 12, in Miami 
Beach, Fla.—in my congressional dis- 
trict—along with our distingushed jun- 
ior Senator, Senator LAWTON CHILES, at 
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a Democratic unity dinner which was a 
great success. Governor Askew was the 
principal speaker at this dinner and de- 
livered an address of moving sincerity, 
deep conviction, and persuasive elo- 
quence. He called upon the political lead- 
ers of today to give leadership to the 
people in the expression of their noblest 
sentiments and the accomplishment of 
highest objectives. He laid out a course 
for the Democratic Party to pursue if 
it is to command the respect and the sup- 
port of the people of America. As he 
spoke those beautiful words, Governor 
Askew himself personified the new leader 
who is emerging to guide the destinies 
of the people of our country in these 
troubled days. 

Governor Askew would discharge, with 
dedication and distinction, the duties of 
any office in American, however high it 
might be. I venture, Mr. Speaker, that 
the whole Nation will, in due course—as 
he continues to exhibit the qualities of 
leadership. so sorely needed in our coun- 
try today—turn to him for sueh leader- 
ship as have we in the’State of Florida. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I commend 
Governor Askew’s able and eloquent ad- 
dress to my colleagues and to my fellow 
countrymen, and include his speech in 
the Recorp at this time: 

REMARKS OF REUBIN O’D. ASKEW,. GOVERNOR 
OF FLORIDA 

It certainly is good to be among friends 
tonight. : 

And it’s especially gratifying for me to be 
back in Dade County. 

I was told a couple of weeks ago that tax 
reform just might have a chance in Dade. 

I sure was glad to see it “squeak by” here. 

I'm also happy that we managed to “edge 
out” the opposition in Broward and Palm 
Beach Counties. 

Which brings to mind the Indian leader 
Gandhi’s famous quote about how leaders 
need to catch up with their people. 

I guess they used to have a republican 
problem in India, too. 

You know, there’s been some disturbing 
talk to the effect that I might become impos- 
sible to deal with as a result of the 70 per 
cent vote our program won last week. 

There was even one suggestion during the 
campaign’ that.I was a “nut with a Huey P. 
Long outlook” >.. and that I might become 
some sort of a ruthléss dictator .. . who 
builds monuments to himself and stomps 
all over any opposition. 

I want you to know that that’s not true. 

I was just tellińg Lawton a.couple of hours 
ago... as we were riding over the “Reubin 
Askew causeway” . .: to get to the other side 
of the “Donna Lou bridge.” 

I was telling him how concerned I am 
about that kind of talk. 

I didn’t ‘finish, however, before we had 
arrived here ... at the “O'Donovan hotel.” 

Seriously though, I do appreciate the hard 
work and the long hours and the anxious 
moments’ so many of you went through to 
get our message to the people .. . and to get 
the people to the polls. 

This was, by no means, a one-man effort. 

Tax reform. was,.and will continue to be, 
the work of some of the most dedicated and 
talented legislators Tallahassee has ever 
known. 

And November 2 was and always will be 
remembered: as “the day of the people in 
Florida". ... and I see many before me— 


while this was a non-partisan issue, I can't 
help but express my appreciation to Jon 


Moyle and-the Democratic party for the tre~ 
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mendous support given us—without whom 
it might never have happened. 

Florida is grateful to all of you. 

And so am I. 

Incidentally, I noticed the other day 
where President Nixon and the Republicans 
had a dinner like this up in Chicago. 

Only there you had to pay five hundred 
dollars to get in ... not $50. 

The media says this is because the ad- 
ministration is putting together the biggest 
financial warchest in the history of Ameri- 
can politics. 

Sounds familiar, doesn't it? 

The next thing you know, they'll be send- 
ing us Winn-Dixie melons from the Cali- 
fornia White House. 

I’m happy to see our Florida Democratic 
Chairman, Jon Moyle, here tonight . . . do- 
ing his job. 

And I certainly hope the Florida Republi- 
can Chairman, Mr. Tommy Thomas, is en- 
joying his present assignment. 

Chairman Thomas, you might have read, 
is on a month-long government-paid tour 
of the Netherlands, where he is, and I quote, 
“inspecting the U.S. Embassy in the Hague.” 

Chairman Thomas is the man who says 
we need to cut the fat out of government. 

I agree with that. 

It’s quite an honor to be here tonight 
and to share our evening with such dis- 
tinguished company from outside the State. 

We've said many times, since our Presi- 
dential Primary Bill passed the legislature 
last spring, that we expected several good 
things from it. 

But one thing we didn’t anticipate was 
the emergence of a bustling new tourist 
trade between the State of Florida ... and 
the United States Senate. 

Senator McGovern, we're delighted to 
have you with us. 

We look forward to seeing you in Miami 
Beach next July when, thanks to the tre- 
mendous efforts of many people in this 
room, the first National Democratic Conven- 
tion in the South since 1928 will be held. 

You know, I have a campaign report that 
I've been delivering around the State at the 
expense of our visiting senator and some 
of his competitors. 

, Although many of you have probably 
heard it, I would like, in fairness to share 
the story with Senator McGovern. 

The gist of it is that competition for votes 
has become so fierce down here that no less 
than 7 presidential hopefuls, 4 of them Sen- 
ators, converged on one hapless fisherman 
up in the panhandle the other day. 

Senator Jackson wanted to know if our 
man could use a Government-backed loan. 

Governor Wallace offered him a bargain on 
a used school bus. 

Mayor Lindsay gave him two tickets to the 
Republican National Convention. 

But Congressman McCloskey grabbed the 
tickets himself, . . . saying he'd probably 
need them more than anybody. (Just. to get 
in). 

Senator Humphrey came up with fourteen 
hours of uninterrupted Senator Humphrey. 

Senator McGovern attempted for fourteen 
hours to interrupt him. 

And Senator Muskie, not wanting to risk 
overexposure, just waved from his car. 

The poor Floridian disappeared into the 
surf and hasn’t been heard from since. 

You know, we used to have Senator Harris 
in that story, but, of course, he dropped out 
of the picture this week. 

I was sorry to see that happen. 

I’ve been neutral in this campaign, and I 
intend to remain so. 

But I’m deeply disturbed that a man has 
been forced out of it simply because he has 
no money. 

And I agree with Senator Harris’ lament 
that “There’s a great constituency out there 
for somebody.” 
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It’s a constituency whose candidate isn’t 
likely to be well-funded. For this constitu- 
ency is a new coalition demanding a new 
day of truth and honesty from those who 
would lead them. 

Senator Harris and his populism might 
have surprised a lot of people . . . had he 
been able to stay in the race at least through 
the Florida primary. 

For the corporate tax referendum, I think, 
was a clear sign that the new coalition has 
emerged, full-grown, at least in our State. 

And I’m convinced it is a sleeping giant in 
the rest of the country . . . waiting only 
for someone to end its long and costly hiber- 
nation. 

It’s an unusual coalition ... one which 
seems to cross all the old lines of race, 
religion, class and economic condition. 

It is a coalition of the people . . . all kinds 
of them ... people who are tired of being 
used, manipulated, fooled, frightened, di- 
vided and turned against themselves. 

People who have come of age politically. 

People who want leaders who will help 
them overcome their fears and prejudices 

. not cater to them. 

People who want a government which 
respects and enhances their capacity to rise 
above themselves .. . not one which is con- 
tent to see them trapped in ignorance and 
suspicion. 

People who want a government which is 
responsive to them—not to a conglomera- 
tion of lobbyists, campaign contributors, in- 
fluence peddlers and special interests. 

People who demand, in short, a new day 
of national maturity in our approach to 
government ... and to the governed. 

This is what I think Floridians were say- 
ing last week. 

This is what I think many other Amer- 
icans were saying last year. 

And this is what we Democrats had best 
be responding to today. 

It’s fine to talk of unity among ourselves 
as office-holders and party workers. 

And I certainly hope we can have that kind 
of unity—without compromising our own 
individual views of what is right and fair 
and just, and of what must be done to make 
ours a better State, a better country and a 
better world. 

For while unity among ourselves is quite 
important, I think the real challenge before 
us as Democrats ... is to seek unity with 
the people and their needs. 

We can have differences, we can have 
fights. 

I've often said that a good and open fight 
is one of our more vigorous ways of search- 
ing for the truth. 

But we must always remember that this 
“game” of politics is not a game at all. 

It is the central thread in the achieve- 
ments and failures of man. 

And how we weave it can very well deter- 
mine whether a mother has food for her 
children, whether the ignorant shall learn 
to read, whether a young man is to die in 
battle, and whether the world itself is to 
die of man-made suffocation. 

This is why I find it ludicrous to refer to 
our national hopes and aspirations as a 
“gameplan.” 

I see neither a game nor a plan in what's 
happening in this country. 

I see instead a tremendous challenge which 
is not being faced. 

And I see our party as the best... in- 
deed the only hope _ . . for a change. 

We're not going to win in 1972 by sitting 
on our hands and saying so... or by hold- 
ing to the policies and procedures of the 

ast. 

ʻ Nor shall we win simply by reciting that 
we are and always have been the “party of 
the people.” 

We must prove it. 

We must prove it by respecting the intelli- 
gence of today’s voters; by showing them 
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that political hypocrisy has no place in the 
new democratic party of the 70s; by re- 
membering there are many who couldn’t af- 
ford to attend even this dinner who need 
our help; by speaking honestly, candidly 
and courageously with the people, and by 
dedicating ourselves to good government... 
not just good politics. 

I think we're learning in Florida that good 
government anc. good politics are one and the 
same. 

That is as it should be. We must believe 
in our country. As Washington said, “We 
must raise a standard to which the honest 
and wise may repair.” This is our task... 
this is our challenge and working together 
we shall not fail. 

Thank you. 


SPEECH BY LEONARD WOODCOCK, 
PRESIDENT, UNITED AUTOMO- 
BILE WORKERS, AT 1971 ALBERT 
LASKER MEDICAL RESEARCH 
AWARDS LUNCHEON HELD IN 
pi YORK CITY, NOVEMBER 11, 

1 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 11, 1971, at the distinguished 
1971 Albert Lasker Medical Research 
Awards luncheon in New York City—an 
occasion always so significant in rela- 
tion to the health and well-being of the 
people of America—Mr. Leonard Wood- 
cock, president of the United Automobile 
Workers and chairman of the Commit- 
tee for National Health Insurance, deliv- 
ered the principal address on the subject 
of “The ‘Monolithic’ Myth in Health.” 

Mr. Woodcock, a great leader in the 
fight for better health care for the peo- 
ple of America, moved all those who 
heard him by the breadth of his knowl- 
edge, the moving eloquence of his sin- 
cerity in the strong appeal he made for 
an adequate program of National Health 
Insurance. 

Few, if any, men are better qualified to 
speak upon this subject than Mr. Wood- 
cock. He is one of the great voices of 
America, pleading for longer lives and 
better health, as well as greater hap- 
piness, for the people of our country, 
by making possible for them the highest 
quality of medical service which our 
country has to offer for those able to 
enjoy it. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend Mr. Wood- 
cock’s able address to my colleagues and 
to my fellow-citizens, and include it at 
this point in the Recorp: 

THE “MONOLITHIC” MYTH IN HEALTH 

(Speech by Leonard Woodcock) 

Chairman DeBakey, it is a great privilege 

for me to share this platform with you and 


with the scientists we are honoring today. 
The brilliant contributions to molecular 
genetics of Dr. Benzer, and Dr. Brenner, and 
of Dr. Yanofsky, are triumphs of the first 
order of medical science. Dr. Preis has made 
a wonderful contribution through his dem- 
onstration that treatment of moderate hyper- 
tension with drugs is life-saving. All scien- 
tists can take genuine pride in their suc- 
cesses, and laymen can take heart. 
Although I do not profess to independent 
Judgment in these matters, it seems clear 
the most obvious aspect of their work is that 
science has recorded a marvelous new ad- 
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vance. An equally important aspect will be 
how quickly, how well and how widespread 
these and other achievements of medical sci- 
ence can reach the people in the form of 
direct and helpful service. Besides being 
scientists and technicians, we are social be- 
ings. This aspect of human nature is as im- 
portant as the scientific aspect. And I propose 
to address my further remarks to the sup- 
port of continuing research and also to the 
applications in the service of human well 
being. 

I also propose to say something about the 
word, “monolithic.” That is the current pet 
word of people who like to scare other peo- 
ple. The workers whom I represent might not 
understand what it means, but they do un- 
derstand from painful experience and per- 
sonal family tragedies what it means not to 
get medical care. 

The success of American medical science 
can be measured by the Lasker Awards and 
by the Nobel Prizes. Dr. Earl Sutherland, who 
was honored here last year and by Stock- 
holm last month, was the 22nd Lasker Award 
winner subsequently to receive a Nobel Prize. 

Today our research is the envy of the world 
and we must join together in keeping it so 
through adequate support. But we must also 
redouble our efforts to bring the fruits of 
medical research to the people. 

In emphasizing the importance of deliver- 
ing good medical care to all of our people, 
we must not overlook the fact that in treat- 
ing the patient the doctor is totally depend- 
ent upon the scientific knowledge which 
medical research has provided to him. 

On this point, I can quote no better au- 
thority than the Chairman of your Medical 
Research Awards Jury who, I am also happy 
to note, is a very effective Vice-Chairman 
of the Committee for National Health In- 
surance. In a recent article in the “Saturday 
Review”, Dr. Michael DeBakey emphasized 
the mutual interdependence of medical re- 
search and the delivery of high quality care 
in these words: 

“Without continued research, the most 
extravagant appropriations for the delivery 
of health care can produce no better quality 
than the application of current scientific 
knowledge permits; without further research 
into new ways of treating, curing, and pre- 
venting unconquered human ailments, the 
system will remain at a plateau.” 

I don’t think the American people are 
aware of the fact that this country’s accel- 
erated medical research endeavor over the 
past 25 years has literally resulted in the 
saving of millions of lives and the preven- 
tion of countless disabling illnesses which, 
in an earlier era, consigned so many of our 
workers to lifetimes of incapacity and grind- 
ing poverty. 

The research offensive against mental ill- 
ness is a vivid illustration of this point. For 
almost two centuries, we put the vast ma- 
jority of mental patients away in mental 
institutions because we had no treatment 
for them other than expensive psychotherapy 
for the very affluent. As a result, by 1955 
we have constructed more than 300 of these 
institutions—massive human warehouses 
where we provided menial, degrading cus- 
tody to more than 560,000 patients a year. 
The development of the tranquilizing and 
anti-depressant drugs in subsequent years 
turned the tide; today we have reduced the 
resident population of these hospitals by 
more than 250,000 and we are on our way 
to the total abolition of the custodial mental 
institution in this decade. 

Apart from the alleviation of human suf- 
fering, the economic benefits are striking: 
(1) The saving of $6 billion in hospital con- 
struction costs; (2) the saving of over $6 
billion in patient care costs; and (3) a vast 


increase in the productivity of persons who 
formerly would have been totally removed 
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from the labor market. 

The members of the United Auto Workers 
Union have reaped these benefits in full 
measure. In 1964, we negotiated a benefit 
with the major auto companies providing 
$400 a year in psychiatric out-patient care 
for each worker. As a result of this benefit, 
thousands of our members who would have 
formerly been consigned to lifetimes in state 
institutions have been successfully treated 
and are back on the assembly line. 

I am delighted that among the scientists 
you honor here today with the coveted Lasker 
Awards, you single out for the Clinical Re- 
search Award Dr. Edward Freis of the Veter- 
ans Administration for his brilliant demon- 
stration of the effectiveness of the use of 
drugs in the treatment of moderate hyper- 
tension. 

A recent survey by the National Heart and 
Lung Institute disclosed the shocking fact 
that almost 23 million Americans are afflicted 
with high blood pressure, and an estimated 
additional five million Americans have this 
disease without being aware of it. High blood 
pressure, which in so many cases leads to 
coronary heart disease, each year hits hun- 
dreds of thousands of American workers, and 
they are the segment of the population with 
the highest incidence of undetected hyper- 
tension. 

Through the medical research efforts of Dr. 
Freis and his colleagues throughout the 
country, the death rate from hypertensive 
heart disease has declined more than 50 per- 
cent since 1952. I have been told by medical 
authorities that we could all but eliminate 
this disease if we invested additional monies 
in more research and in a mass campaign to 
detect and treat high blood pressure in every 
community in this land. 

Time does not permit a listing of the addi- 
tional bounties from medical research in 
practically wiping out polio and influenza, 
in reducing the death toll from tuberculosis 
by 90 percent and in developing successful 
vaccines against both measles and German 
measles. Increased expenditures for medical 
research are a blue chip investment, far more 
valuable than anything being sold on Wall 
Street these days. These targeted medical re- 
search programs convert tax-eaters into tax- 
payers. In removing people from the wel- 
fare rolls and from scarce hospital beds, they 
restore them to lives of dignity and fulfill- 
ment. 

However, in recent years there have been 
serious cutbacks in the research programs 
of the National Institutes of Health. Testify- 
ing this very year before a Congressional 
appropriations committee, the Director of 
the National Institutes of Health admitted 
that: “We are supporting less biomedical re- 
search at present than we did in 1966.” 

I submit that appropriations for the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health are still far too 
low. Last year, as a nation we spent per 
citizen $410 for national defense; $125 for 
the Vietnam War; $19 for foreign aid, but 
only $7 for the acquisition of new medical 
knowledge to preserve the lives of our citi- 
zens. We hear a great deal from Mr. Nixon 
about the dangers of an unbalanced federal 
budget, but when will this Administration 
wake up to the fact that its most important 
budget—its human budget—has always been 
in a certain sense unbalanced. Why? Because 
hundreds of thousands of our citizens have 
died ahead of their time. We have lost an 
irreplaceable asset each and every time this 
has happened. Human capital, not physical 
or financial capital, is the most precious re- 
source of this Republic—its preservation is 
the means to, and should be the end result 
of, all of our endeavors. 

My emphasis on the importance of medi- 
cal research ties in very closely with my 
dedication to the principle of delivery of high 
quality health care to every man, woman 
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and child in this country. I am all for ex- 
panded research in our scientific labora- 
tories, but I want the gap closed between 
the laboratory bench and the bedside of the 
suffering patient. As a nation, we must de- 
velop goal-oriented clinical research against 
the major killers and cripplers of our time. 
Anyone who has studied the health scene in 
America today knows that too many of our 
spectacular medical research advances are 
confined to the medical schools and their 
affiliated teaching hospitals. It may be ex- 
citing to read in medical journals about the 
wonders of open heart surgery or comprehen- 
sive drug and radiation treatment against 
cancer, but how many poor and even middle- 
income residents of New York City have ac- 
cess to them? Here in New York City, you 
have seven medical schools and many world 
renowned hospitals and research institutes. 
Yet your death rate from disease is 15 per- 
cent higher than the national average. I 
think we can all draw the obvious conclu- 
sion—your affluent citizens get the best, but 
the best is far beyond the economic reach 
of the average working man and woman. 
The main problem is that we have a faulty 
system for the organization, delivery and fi- 
nancing of personal health services. Our 
methods of paying for care distorts the sys- 


The health care system can learn much 
from the system we use for primary support 
of medical research. 

A quarter-century ago medical research 
was in the predicament that health services 
now finds itself—that is, in crisis. 

The financing of research was primarily 
through private resources. Funds were labo- 
riously collected in small amounts through 
philanthropy or squeezed from the over- 
strained budgets of academic institutions. 
Private commercial research was conceived 
and supported not as a way of preventing 
sickness but as a way of increasing business 
through new production. 

Until the establishment and development 
of the National Institutes of Health, we had 
no massive attack through research on the 
causes of killer diseases. NIH provided a 
monolithic funding arrangement which has 
resulted in the most productive scientific 
enterprise in the world. But the monolithic 
financing system did not stifle individual 
scientific efforts. It did not create a single 
massive research system. Rather, it weaved 
together and coordinated inter-related ef- 
forts. It supported multiple private efforts 
and a degree of freedom for the medical- 
scientific community that has yielded un- 
precedented health benefits for our people. 
The monolithic financing of medical research 
has made NIH a headspring of creative dis- 
covery. 

Today, our nation can grasp the same op- 
portunity for reform of health care delivery 
as we seized for medical research with the 
establishment of NIH. That is, we can shift 
from an essentially diffuse, ineffective, non- 
creative financing system to a monolithic 
financing system which will bring multiple 
mew methods of delivering services to con- 
sumers. We can liberate medical care from 
& tyranny of wildly escalating costs and as- 
sure every family of new opportunities for 
preventive care, early diagnosis of illness and 
effective therapy and rehabilitation. 

Or we can continue to subsidize our pres- 
ent medical care delivery system which has 
failed to bridge the gap between promise and 
performance. 

Despite the successes of monolithic fund- 
ing of medical research, we find ourselves 
today the victims of myth-m: about 
“monolithic” financing. In fact, “monolithic” 
has become the scare word of the Seventies. 
It is employed by the very same people who 
in the Fifties and Sixties gave us other scare 
words, like “socialized medicine” and na- 
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tionalized medicine.” In the Thirties, they 
coined a series of dark, foreboding words to 
warn the people of the wretchedness of Pres- 
ident. Roosevelt’s proposed Social Security 
system. - 

The cliches were then and are now the off- 
spring of selfish, money-stained interests. 
Their strategy is to leave the average Amer- 
ican mystified, confused and dependent on 
the old stand-bys—the American Medical 
Association and the insurance industry. 

The “monolithic” cliche is being employed 
in the current national health insurance 
debate to condemn our proposal for National 
Health Security—or any plan that does not 
rely on the private insurance industry. Ac- 
cording to the Nixon Administration, with- 
out the insurance industry to manage it, any 
national health insurance plan would be 
rigid and not adaptable to flexibility and di- 
versity. 

The myth-makers have, to a considerable 
extent, succeeded in creating confusion. But 
the fact is, as they well know, that while the 
financing under our Health Security program 
would be monolithic, as in the Social Security 
system, the health services would be pro- 
vided by a system of resources for medical 
care which would be pluralistic. 

In.,particular,, the Health Security Act 
would create family health plans across the 
nation as alternatives to the present solo 
practice-fee-for-service medical system. The 
two key elements of the Health» Security 
program are: Systematic and secure national 
funding. by. the Federal Government and 
multiform delivery of ‘medical care by private 
providers. The organization, delivery and fi- 
nancing, of services would be rationalized as 
medical research has been. 

Even though they are making “monolithic” 
a@ scare word, the. phrase-makers and jargon- 
eoiners will fail to.defeat National Health 
Security. 

Organized medicine will, fail becanae its 
rhetoric surpasses its performance. Not even 


a- $1,5.million advertising budget can hide 
that fact. 

The private health insurance industry-will 
fail because, when you follow the problems 
of runaway -costs ~and waste of- consumer 
resources, they Jead to the competitive prac- 


tices of .the insurance .industry, Private 

health insurance isan idea whose time has 
one. 

~ The Nixon Administration- will fail because 

its performance in health has instilled little 

publ confidence. The President's health pro- 

gram is more form than.substance. ; 

What. the people want. are new and better 
methods of getting health care, and.at rea- 
sonable not runaway costs. This will not be 
achieved by subsidizing private health in- 
surance companies. The partnership of the 
Nixon. Administration. and the insurance 
companies will assure only a continuation. of 
the inefficiencies and wasteful Suplicatjong 
of the, present medical system. 

Instead we need a single -budget for health 
services, since multiple sources of payment 
only assure wasteful practices. We must end 
a horrible situation in which health services 
and research are required to lobby against 
each other for support in the HEW budget— 
a budget. in which expenditures for medic- 
aid, for example, can neither be controlled 
nor blocked off from research funds, under, 
the preséht system. 

Of all the national health insurance pro- 
posals, only Health Security, proyides the 
means for responsible budgeting of national 
expenditures for personal health services. 
Only Health Security would thus prevent de- 
pletion of funds intended and needed to sup- 
port research. 

Only the National Health Security Act will 
créate comprehensive changes in our nation’s 
personal health’ care system, It will make, 
real the principlé of health care as a matter 
of right. And it will enable this nation and 
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its government to strike a proper balance be- 
tween medical research and health service. 

The word, “monolithic,” is being used to 
scare people. But I submit to you that mono- 
lithic financing of personal health services is 
exactly what we need to assure that America 
will continue to be the center of excellence 
in medical research and will also become a 
model of excellence in health service to the 
people. 


YOUNGSTERS PETITION CONGRESS 
TO SUPPORT DAY CARE LUNCH 
PROGRAM 


(Mr. VANIK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, this morning 
over 600 Washington area youngsters en- 
rolled in day care programs petitioned 
the Congress to adequately fund and im- 
plement the day care lunch program 
which has been critically cut back by 
administration action. Delegate WaLTER 
FAuUNTROY joined me in receiving peti- 
tions for the support of the day care 
lunch program which began over 6 years 
ago after Congress’ adopted legislation 
which I originally sponsored. 

A failure by Congress to appropriate 
adequate school lunch funds for day care 
centers and a failure by the Department 
of Agriculture to effectively and quickly 
allocate these funds is causing many 
children in the District of Columbia, in 
my State of Ohio, and elsewhere imme- 
diate danger of inadequate feeding in 
day care centers. 

Here in the District of Columbia, the 
amount of money day care centers have 
been allowed to feed children has been 
eut in half. The 15 cents allowed for 
breakfast has been cut to 8 cents; the 30 
cents for lunch has been cut in half— 
dropping to 15 cents. Snack allowances 
have been cut from 10 cents to 5 cents. 

For many of these children, the meals 
they receive in day care centers are their 
only source of nutrition. 

To cut the small amount allowed in 
half is unconscionable. 

A strong effort must be made immedi- 
ately in the Congress to provide adequate 
funds and sufficient allocations by the 
Department of Agriculture to sustain this 
program. 


AGNEW DISCUSSES. CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT 


(Mr. DEVINE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, on Wed- 
nesday, November 17, the Vice President 
of the United States addressed the ban- 
quet meeting of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association. It was a remarkable and 
timely address, in which he directed long 
overdue attention to an analysis of the 
trends embodied in the so-called child 
development bill, which this body will 
shortly be called upon to either aoe or 
reject. 

Mr. Anew rightly pointed oë the 
many dangers inherent in the various 
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proposals of child development, which 
would negatively affect the parent-child 
relationship. Now, Mr. Speaker, I know 
that some view this as less than a real 
issue. To those, I urge they read the Vice 
President’s speech, which I include in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to make one 
additional point. Many have character- 
ized Vice President AGNew’s speeches as 
something less than what is to be ex- 
pected from a public official. I have never 
agreed with that criticism. In fact, I feel 
that such attacks have very often been 
politically motivated and intended to ob- 
scure the meaning of the Vice President’s 
public utterances. To those who have 
made the criticism in the past, I urge a 
review of Mr. Acnew’s remarks. What 
must have occurred.to his audience last 
night and will occur to those who read 
the speech, is the seriousness of the ad- 
dress and his willingness to speak about 
things not normally the subject of “poli- 
tical speeches.” Very few are willing to 
devote their time and energy to develop- 
ing analyses such as the Vice President 
often—but especially in this speech—has 
done. Vice President AcNnew should be 
commended for. this speech. Hopefully, 
many Americans will hear and heed the 
warnings contained in this address. 

The address follows: 


ADDRESS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


America as a society was founded on re- 
spect for the individual and an unshakable 
belief in his worth and dignity. We believe 
an individual shouldbe able to assume what- 
ever position in society his intelligence, char- 
acter and ability can earn for him—regard- 
less of his status at birth—and we guarantee 
that he shall have that opportunity. He has, 
we say, an “inalienable right” to life, liberty 
and, the pursuit of happiness so long as he 
does: not trample on the equal rights of 
others, Unlike many other societies, we ask 
only in time of national emergency that he 
subordinate his individual freedom in the 
interest of his country. 

“Individuality is the aim of political lib- 
erty,” wrote James Fenimore Cooper. “By 
leaving to the citizen as much freedom of ac- 
tion and being as comports with order and 
the rights of others, the institutions render 
him truly a free man. He is left to pur- 
sue his means of happiness in his own man- 
ner.” 

The spirit of American individualism 
opened a frontier and built a nation. It im- 
bues our institutions of today and we*guard 
it jealously.-Nowhere have I seen the im- 
portance of individualism arid the threat to 
it better expressed than in the philosophy 
of your own organization, the Farm Bureau. 

Let me read these few excerpts which are 
very pertinent to what I want to discuss 
with you tonight. I quote from your bro- 
chure, “1971 Policy Resolutions of the Nli- 
nois Agricultural Association.” 

“Farm Bureau recognizes freedom, the dig- 
nity and worth of the individual, equal op- 
portunity, initiative and compensation for 
accomplishment, as basic concepts ina large 
way responsible for our country’s progress 
and stature among the nations of the world. 

“Today there are those who with well- 
planned purpose or unwitting action would 
lead our country and our people into state 
socialism with its control of our lives and 
our means to produce and distribute the 
products of our labor, capital and manage- 
ment, with little or no regard for the con- 
tribution of individuals. Such a course leads 
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steadily and surely to the degeneration of 
moral and economic standards and to a 
leveled, disillusioned, government-directed 
people and a decadent economy. 

“We reaffirm our faith in incentives, indi- 
vidual responsibility, initiative and freedom, 
rather than over-dependence on government. 
We believe that we should act as individuals 
and as an organization to keep the deter- 
mination of our destiny in the hands of 
the people where it must remain, if our or- 
ganization and our country are to con- 
tinue to be free and strong.” 

That is a creed that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Americans can subscribe to, and 
I wish it could be read and repeated every 
day at every gathering of the “futuristic 
planners” who are so anxious to change our 
society by tinkering with the individual. For 
there is currently a body of thoughts which 
I believe presents serious threats to our in- 
dividual liberties. These threats are often 
couched in the language of human benevo- 
lence. Such subtle encroachments on human 
freedom and dignity are for the most part 
proposed by social planners who believe that 
the individual is incapable of managing his 
own affairs, indeed, of even knowing what is 
best for him. 

Let me share with you a few excerpts 
from a recent report published in the NEA 
journal. Today’s Education, on future trends 
in education. 

“Biochemical and psychological mediation 
of learning is likely to increase. New drama 
will play on the educational stage as drugs 
are introduced experimentally to improve 
in the learner such qualities as personality, 
concentration and memory... 

“The roles and responsibilities of teachers 
will alter . . . The basic role of the teacher 
will change noticeably. Ten years hence it 
should be more accurate to term him a 
‘learning clinician.’ This title is intended to 
convey the idea that schools are becoming 
‘clinics’ whose purpose is to provide individ- 
ualized psychosocial ‘treatment’ for the stu- 
dent, thus increasing his value both to him- 
self and to society.” 

We don't have to wait 10 years for this 
to happen, ladies and gentlemen. It is al- 
ready here in what some would term our 
more progressive public schools. Perhaps you 
have heard of the so-called “psycho-dramas” 
that children of all ages are forced to act 
out in the classroom. Listen to this account 
that I read recently in a newspaper: 

“. .. teachers frequently ask them (the 
pupils) to act out such things as obtaining 
an abortion, inter-racial dating, smoking 
marijuana—and how their parents would re- 
act. Parents find even more objectionable 
‘psycho-dramas’ in which children act out 
actual incidents from the home, something 
which parents consider a clear invasion of 
their privacy. There have also been ‘talk-ins’ 
where two or three children will go to the 
school counselor and answer highly personal 
questions, such as: ‘What does your father 
wear when he shaves?’ or ‘Do you love your 
parents?’ One child was assigned an essay on 
the subject, ‘Why do I hate my mother more 
than my father? ” 

Character that was once molded in the 
home is now more often the product of the 
classroom, and there are some who would 
like to take it a step further and indoctri- 
nate or condition all pre-school age children 
from infants on up to kindergarten age. They 
admire the Soviet system in which the State 
takes over this function from the parent. 

Dr. Reginald Lourie, President of the Joint 
Commission on Mental Health of Children, 
recently told a Congressional Committee: 
“There is serious thinking among some of 
the future-oriented child development re- 
search people that maybe we can't trust the 
family alone to prepare young children for 
this new kind of world which is emerging.” 

The Soviets, Dr. Lourie said, have long rec- 
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ognized the shortcomings of the family. 
That, he added, is “one of the reasons why 
they felt they needed to have access to the 
babies.” 

Dr. Lourie said that in the first 18 months 
of life the brain is growing faster than it 
ever will again. “It is then also more plastic 
and most available for appropriate experi- 
ence and corrective interventions,” he said. 

Another expert witness testified that child- 
rearing by the State produces more obedient 
adults because the individual child is condi- 
tioned to conform to the behavior and values 
of the group in which he is reared. 

You can see here that our traditional con- 
cept of the individual would disappear com- 
pletely if it were left up to the behaviorists; 
moreover, the family would become an 
anachronism in the new scheme of things. 

Now, I believe there are occasions when a 
child needs to be taken out of the home, both 
for his own good and that of society, I have 
said this many times. It may be he is totally 
neglected by his parents in his upbringing, 
or it may be that they are faced with severe 
problems that prevent him from receiving 
the kind of care and attention that he needs. 
In such cases, he would be better off in a 
foster home or boarding school. And certainly 
this Administration favors federal support of 
day care centers where children left by 
working parents can receive care and edu- 
cational opportunities so critical in the early 
years, We have also encouraged innovations 
in educational techniques. 

But what has been suggested in the ex- 
amples I have cited to you is radical surgery 
on the national psyche—and it is absolutely 
unjustified under the circumstances that 
exist. Our futuristic thinkers might render 
society a better service by devoting their 
thinking to some of the immediate problems 
that confront us. 

For example, instead of psycho-drama in 
the classroom let's restore conditions that 
permit and encourage learning. I saw an ar- 
ticle in a Baltimore newspaper a few days 
ago where city officials were calling for the 
installation of metal detectors at school en- 
trances to prevent acts of violence by gun- 
carrying youngsters! Now when discipline 
and respect for authority deteriorate that far, 
conditions have gotten pretty bad, But I’m 
sure they’re no worse at schools in Baltimore 
than they are in many other cities of the 
land. I would think restoration of discipline 
and order ought to be a first priority—even 
ahead of curriculum—in the schools of this 
country. Because it’s a simple fact that un- 
less order is maintained there can be very 
little learning accomplished, no matter how 
modern or innovative the teaching tech- 
niques may be. 

Instead of having students write essays 
on why they hate their mother more than 
their father, or relate what their father wears 
while shaving, educators might use this time 
more productively by emphasizing basic skills 
and subjects that will enable these students 
to make the most of their lives and their 
talents and improve their worth as indi- 
viduals. 

The principal danger in all of this, in my 
opinion, is a steady erosion of our belief in 
the individual and the value of his role in 
society. The assault continues daily. 

One of the hottest books on the current- 
best-seller list deals with “conditioning” 
people to conform to a bizarre view of what 
society should be like—a utopia to be 
achieved through what the author calls a 
“technology of behavior.” The author is Har- 
vard Ologist B. F, Skinner. The book is 
appropriately entitled “Beyond Freedom and 
Dignity.” 

Dr. Skinner holds, in effect, that man has 
neither soul nor intellect and is completely 
a creature of his environment. If you can 
control man’s environment, he theorizes, you 
can control his actions and his thoughts. 
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The book can be expected to have a sub- 
stantial impact. Dr. Skinner is generally re- 
garded as the most influential of American 
psychologists and social thinkers. He 1s 
widely known and respected, even by some 
who disagree with him. 

The magazine Psychology Today said of the 
Skinner book: “This new crusading mani- 
festo . . . is an intellectually ruthless de- 
mand for the faithful to move ever onward— 
into domestic policy, business, education, the 
family and every other part of life. Their 
time, they believe, is now.” 

In a recent article. Time magazine quoted 
Dr. Skinner as saying the concept of freedom 
once played a vital role in man’s overthrow 
of tyrants but that it is now outmoded. 

“My book,” he said, “is an effort to dem- 
onstrate how things go bad when you make a 
fetish out of individual freedom and dignity. 
If you insist that individual rights are the 
summum bonum, then the whole structure 
of Society falls down.” 

In his book, Skinner attacks the very pre- 
cepts on which our society is based saying 
that “Life, Liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness” were once valid goals but have no 
place in 20th Century America or in the cre- 
ation of a new culture such as he proposes, 

Another advocate of changing man's be- 
havior through external means is Kenneth 
B. Clark, President of the American Psycho- 
logical Association. Writing in the New York 
Times last week, he said the formerly useful 
appeals of religion, moral philosophy, law and 
education—in his words—“are, in themselves, 
no longer appropriate” in a nuclear age. 

What is needed, suggested Dr. Clark, is to 
stimulate certain areas of the brain of na- 
tional leaders or drug them in order to—in 
Dr. Clark’s words—“assure their positive use 
of power and reduce or block the possibility 
of their using power destructively.” 

“This form of psycho-technological medi- 
cation,” he said, “. .. would assure that there 
would be no absurd or barbaric use of power. 
It would provide the masses of human beings 
with the security that their leaders would not 
or could not sacrifice them on the altars of 
their personal ego pathos, vulnerability and 
instability.” 

That sort of drivel doesn’t need any fur- 
ther comment from me with this audience. 
It speaks eloquently for itself. But you can- 
not dismiss it as unimportant. That would 
be a big mistake. 

Such “behavorial thinking,” as it is called, 
has great impact in some of the intellectual 
circles of this country, For this reason, 
such thinking must be taken seriously and 
countered with logic and reason. It is po- 
tentially very dangerous, and it is completely 
at odds with our basic belief in the dignity 
and worth of the individual. To the behavior- 
ist, man is not an individual; he is one of a 
herd, a particle in a mass of humanity who 
does not know what is good for him and 
who needs to be saved from himself by a 
superior elite using intellectual cattle prods. 
Note well Dr. Clark’s use of the term— 
“provide the masses of humanity with the 
security that their leaders would not or could 
not sacrifice them on the altars of their per- 
sonal ego .. .” What arrogance! What con- 
tempt for the individual! 

John Stuart Mill, in his famous essay, “On 
Liberty” said in 1859, “Whatever crushes 
individuality is despotism, by whatever name 
it may be called.” 

Applying Mr. Mill’s standard to the be- 
havorists of today, I would say we are con- 
tending with a new kind of despotism. 

For a number of years now our young peo- 
ple have been concerned about a possible loss 
of identity through computerization and 
other technological advances. They do not 
want to become a mere number, another face 
in the crowd. “Do not fold, spindle or muti- 
late,” they say in derision. 

I would say to them in all sincerity that 
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they, and future generations of Americans, 
face a far bigger threat to the loss of their 
individualism from the sugar-coated theories 
of social scientists and behavioral psychol- 
ogists than they do from the machines we 
have developed, manufactured and can con- 
trol in making life easier and more abundant 
for mankind. 

The important thing is that we use our 
technological knowledge for the good of 
all mankind, that we use it in solving the 
problems that are now attacked more with 
rhetoric than with our God-given ingenuity. 
In the end, individuals—not masses—will 
come up with the answers to these problems, 
just as the Edisons, the Wrights, the Salks 
and the Einsteins have done so often during 
the past decades. 

Perhaps there will be a Herbert Hoover 
combining his talents of engineering and 
management to organize a gigantic program 
for feeding the starving of this world, and 
marshalling the resources of not only this 
country but of other rich, producing lands. 

It was a half-century ago that Mr. Hoover, 
who was later to become our 3ist President, 
returned from his enormously successful food 
mission in Europe and put down on paper 
the spiritual, economic and political char- 
acteristics that enabled the American peo- 
ple to produce the materials needed to bring 
peace to the world and at the same time 
give economic assistance to people ravaged 
by war. 

He called his book American Individualism 
and he spoke to the behaviorists of his day 
who would sacrifice the individual for the 


group. 

“Salvation will not come to us out of the 
wreckage of individualism,” said Mr, Hoover. 

“What we need today is steady devotion 
to a better, brighter, broader individualism— 
an individualism that carries increasing re- 
sponsibility and service to our fellows. 

“Our need is not for a way out but for a 
way forward. We found our way out three 
centuries ago when our forefathers left 
Europe for these shores, to set up here a 
commonwealth conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to the development of individuality ... 

“Humanity has a long road to perfection, 
but we of America can make sure progress if 
we will preserve our individualism, if we will 
preserve and stimulate the initiative of our 
people, if we will build up our insistence and 
safeguards to equality of opportunity, if we 
will glorify service as part of our national 
character. 

“Pri will march if we hold an abiding 
faith in the intelligence, the initiative, the 
character, the courage, and the divine touch 
in the individual. We can safeguard these 
ends if we give to each individual that op- 
portunity for which the spirit of America 
stands, We can make a social system as per- 
fect as our generation merits and one that 
will be received in gratitude by our chil- 
dren.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, Mr. Hoover’s words 
are as applicable to our problems of today as 
they were to those of 50 years ago. 

We have not yet achieved that perfect 
social system that he spoke of, but we have 
probably come closer than anyone else on 
earth, and we continue to make progress to 
that end. 

And when we do finally achieve it, it will be 
because we have kept an abiding faith in the 
individual—in his intelligence, initiative, 
character, courage and the divine touch that 
exists in every man. 


WILLIAM PACA HOME NATIONAL 
HISTORIC SITE 


(Mr. ANNUNZIO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 
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Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing legislation to provide for 
the designation of the William Paca 
House in Annapolis, Md., as a national 
historic site. 

William Paca is best known as being 
one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. He also served as the third 
Governor of the State of Maryland. 

Paca was born on October 31, 1740, 
near Abingdon, Md., the son of a wealthy 
planter who was of Italian origin. 

William Paca received a master’s 
degree from the College of Philadelphia, 
which later became known as the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and he studied law 
at Annapolis and London. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1764, and by 1776, he 
had already received recognition as an 
outstanding lawyer in Annapolis, and was 
considered to be one of the leading patri- 
ots of Maryland. 

Paca gave generously of his wealth, 
his time, and his influence to the cause 
of American freedom. He served in the 
Continental Congress from 1774 to 1779, 
and in the Maryland State Senate from 
1777 to 1779. Later he became chief judge 
of the Maryland General Court, and sub- 
sequently in 1780, he became chief jus- 
tice of the circuit court of appeals. 

He was elected Governor of Maryland 
in 1782, and was twice reelected without 
opposition. In 1789, President George 
Washington appointed him as a US. 
district judge, and he remained in this 
post until his death 10 years later at the 
age of 59. 

The William Paca House in Annapolis 
was formerly a part of the Carvel Hall 
Hotel, and ranks among the great Geor- 
gian mansions of historic Annapolis. 

The Paca house is currently being re- 
stored by the Maryland historical trust 
in connection with the overall restora- 
tion of Annapolis’ Old Town. The Paca 
house and its extensive gardens are im- 
portant not only in themselves for their 
intrinsic architectural worth and beauty, 
but also for their historic association 
with William Paca. 

A few years ago Historic Annapolis, 
Inc., bought the Paca house, and the 
State of Maryland, through the Mary- 
land historical trust, bought the garden 
area to save them from destruction. The 
original Paca house was buried deep be- 
neath an obsolete 1906 hotel, parking lot, 
and former bus station. Carefully 
guided by architects and archeologists, 
workmen excavated the garden, which 
originally covered 2 acres, and the 
Paca house, which was built in 1765. To- 
day, the original proportions of the ele- 
gant 35-room, five-part William Paca 
House have been substantially recovered 
and restored, and the Paca garden is 
presently in the process of restoration. 

At the present time, there are no land- 
marks designated to honor William 
Paca. Paca’s house deserves the status 
of a national historic site, both to honor 
the life of a great American patriot and 
leader, Gov. William Paca, and also 
to preserve for posterity the dignity and 
grace of an earlier way of life in 
America. 

William Paca was the only Italian- 
American to sign the Declaration of In- 
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dependence, and the preservation of his 
home, therefore, is of concern to thou- 
sands of Italo-Americans across our Na- 
tion who are genuinely proud of Paca’s 
great contribution to the establishment 
of our country, and who wish to see ap- 
propriate recognition given to this con- 
tribution. 

Furthermore, in these changing and 
often troubled times, a project of this 
kind has special value for all Americans 
for it symbolizes the sacred heritage of 
our national past and it continues to in- 
fluence our cultural development in the 
years ahead. I urge my colleagues, 
therefore, to join in bipartisan support 
of this legislation. 


THE 53D ANNIVERSARY OF LATVIAN 
INDEPENDENCE DAY 


(Mr. ANNUNZIO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, Chi- 
cagoans today are observing the 53d an- 
niversary of Latvian Independence Day. 
Our distinguished mayor, Hon. Richard 
J. Daley, has proclaimed November 18, 
1971, as Latvian Day in Chicago. 

The Chicago Latvian Association, 
which is ably headed by Viktors Viks- 
nins, president, has made arrangements 
for appropriate commemorative events 
to take place in Chicago on this 53d an- 
niversary of Latvian independence. 

The tragic plight of Latvia, as well as 
the other Baltic nations—Lithuania and 
Estonia—has long been a matter of deep 
concern to me. One of my first acts, upon 
becoming a Member of Congress in 1965, 
was to introduce legislation expressing 
the sense of the Congress against the 
continued incorporation of Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia into the Union 
of Soviet Socialists Republic. 

My resolution recommends that the 
President of the United States take this 
matter once more to the United Nations 
and seek a declaration of world opinion 
demanding that the Soviets withdraw all 
troops, agents, and controls from the 
Baltic nations. 

In addition, my resolution urges that 
hundreds of thousands of Baltic exiles 
who still survive in Russian prisons and 
slave labor camps be permitted to re- 
turn to their homeland, and finally rec- 
ommends that free elections be held in 
Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia in order 
that the Baltic peoples may choose their 
own form of government. 

I do feel that the repeated demonstra- 
tion of our determination to defend this 
righteous cause will in the long run help 
to make Baltic liberty a reality. I am 
pleased, therefore, on this occasion to 
extend my greetings to the Americans of 
Latvian descent in my own Seventh Con- 
gressional District and in the city of 
Chicago who are participating in the 53d 
anniversary celebration of Latvian in- 
dependence. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD I would like to insert 
a proclamation passed by the city coun- 
cil of Chicago and signed by Mayor 
Richard J. Daley regarding Latvian Day 
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in Chicago, as well as a press release is- 
sued by the Chicago Latvian Associa- 
tion on the occasion of the 53d anniver- 
sary celebration of Latvian Independence 
Day. The proclamation and the release 
follow: 

PROCLAMATION 


Whereas, Latvian Independence Day in 
Chicago will be observed on November 18 
and will mark the 58rd Anniversary of Lat- 
vian Independence; and 

Whereas, the Latvian Community of Chi- 

has become a part of the life of this 

city with its people ever ready to serve all 
projects which have for their purpose the 
| furtherance of the best interests of the city: 

Now, therefore, I, Richard J. Daley, Mayor 
of the City of Chicago, do hereby proclaim 
November 18, 1971 as Latvian Day in Chi- 
cago, and urge all citizens to take cognizance 
of this fact. 

Dated this fifteenth day of November, A.D., 
1971. 

RICHARD J, DALEY, 
Mayor, 


LATVIAN INDEPENDENCE 
THE LATVIAN NATIONAL ANTHEM 


God, bless free Latvian Land, 
Guard well my Fatherland, 
Thus pray my heart and mind: 
God, save Latvia! 

Let there sound free my voice, 
Daughters and sons rejoice! 
Let there be a happy choice! 
God, bless Latvia! 

We are still too close to the events to get 

a true perspective, but it may be confidently 

| asserted that when the full story comes to 
be told, the epic of the Latvian struggle for 
independence will rank high among the 
world’s record of such performance. Without 
an épopée, said Goethe, can never become of 

Í| much worth, but in their quest of freedom 
the Latvian peoples have contributed much 
to the “Mosaic of America”, and proved there 
worth, Therefore: it is the duty to those of 
us who are living in freedom to remind the 
world what we are, what we are going to be, 
why we have existed and why we are going to 
continue to exist. 

The economic development in independent 
Latvia will show to those who have doubted 
and still doubt that, in spite of a compara- 
tively small political unit for economic op- 

| portunity, Latvia could exist without the 
help, as the political exploitation was called, 
of her powerful neighbors. 

At the end of World War Two, approxi- 
mately 100,000 persons emigrated from Lat- 
via and later were dispersed throughout the 
ifree world. Today, statistics show that, 
ithrough three generations, many hundreds 
fof this number are true scholars of higher 
Hlearning in the humanities, as well as tech- 
nical sciences and other departments. The 
numerical majority are of the younger gen- 
eration, those who attained their success in 
emigration and this shows the strength of 
vital creativity in the people even during 
idifficult times. Therefore, to reiterate the 
fcontributions of the Latvian peoples and 

here great endeavors to fit into the pat- 
tern of the “Mosaic of America”, and bring- 
Hing there hopes of freedom to this great 
f pounis, their ethnic heritage and cultures, 
s, science, history and knowledge which 


thas contributed much to this great country 


The legal existence of Latvia stll continues 
despite the military occupation, of the 
U.S.S.R. The Soviet administration occupy- 
ing Latvia lacks any legal basis, and in ac- 
tordance with recognized principles of inter- 
national law, should be regarded only as a 

emporary military occupation. The major 
powers, including the United States, have 
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refused to recognize the incorporation of 
the Latvian State into the U.S.S.R. as claimed 
by the latter. In accordance with the prin- 
ciples of inter-national law, a military oc- 
cupation cannot terminate the legal exist- 
ence of a state. Unable to plead their own 
cause, we urge the President of the United 
States to bring the forces of world opinion 
at the U.N. and other international forums 
to bear on behalf of the restoration of the 
independence of Latvia. All men are by na- 
ture free and independent, and have certain 
inherent, and inalienable rights—among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. Lest we forget: we are thankful for 
privacy, sanctity and prayer. As an Ameri- 
can, we must be thankful for many more 
blessings—the list is long. 


RURAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
ACT 


(Mr, MIZELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr, MIZELL. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
reintroducing the Rural Economic De- 
velopment Act I placed before the House 
last Tuesday. 

My purpose for reintroducing the 
measure today is to allow several of my 
distinguished colleagues to join me in 
sponsoring this bill which can be of so 
much importance to rural America and 
ultimately to the Nation at large. 

Since introducing the bill, I have re- 
ceived indications of support and interest 
from Representatives on both sides of the 
aisle and from all sections of the country. 

This bipartisan and widespread sup- 
port marks a good beginning point for 
action by this Congress on this very com- 
prehensive and much-needed legislation. 

Joining me today as sponsors are my 
distinguished colleagues: Mr. THONE of 
Nebraska, Mr. ALEXANDER of Arkansas, 
Mr. Kine of New York, Mr. Latra of Ohio, 
Mr. FLrowers of Alabama, Mr. Gray of 
Illinois, Mr. BEVILL of Alabama, Mr. CAR- 
TER of Kentucky, Mr. FLOOD of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. CLEVELAND of New Hampshire, 
Mr. Camp of Oklahoma, and Mr. An- 
DREWS of North Dakota. 

I thank the distinguished gentlemen 
who have joined me today, and I hope the 
bill I have introduced will continue to 
attract additional support. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Messrs. RODINO, EILBERG, FLOWERS, 
Hocan, RAILSBACK, McCLoRry, and Mc- 
Kevyitt (at the request of Mr. RoDINo), 
November 29 through December 3, on 
account of attendance at 20th anniver- 
sary meeting of the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration 
(ICEM) ; 

Mr. EDMONDSON (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for November 17, 18, and 19, on 
account of death in the family; 

Mr. COTTER (at the request of Mr. 
O'NEILL), for today, on account of ill- 
ness; 

Mr. PEPPER (at the request of Mr. 
O'NEILL), for today, on account of of- 
ficial business; 
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Mr. Corman, for November 18, on ac- 
count of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Patan, for 20 minutes today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. BrycHam, for 10 minutes, today, 
and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon, for 30 minutes, 
today, following Mr. ERLENBORN, and to 
revise and extend her remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McKevirr), to revise and 
extend their remarks and to include 
extraneous matter to:) 

Mr. Sxusi7z, today, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BELL, today, for 30 minutes. 

Mr. Kemp, today, for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FRENZEL, today, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio, today, for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. ERLENBORN, today, for 30 minutes. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DENHOLM and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr. GonzaLez, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Burke of Massachusetts, for 10 
minutes, today. 

Mr. MELCHER, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. McCormack, for 15 minutes, on 
November 19. 

Mr. Gissons, for 60 minutes, on Nov- 
vember 19. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. Mappen and to include an editorial. 

Mr. FRENZEL to include extraneous 
matter during his remarks in Committee 
of the Whole today. 

Mr. Mazzour (at the request of Mr. 
BucHanan) to follow the special order of 
Mr. BUCHANAN. 

Mr. Ware (at the request of Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN) to follow the special order of Mr. 
BUCHANAN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McKevirt), and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. 

Mr. STEELE in four instances. 

Mr. McDade. 

Mr. Scort. 

Mr. Wyman in two instances. 

Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 

Mr. McCtory in four instances. 

Mr. ZWACH. 

Mr. HILLIS. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. 

. Hosmer in two instances. 

. KEMP. 

. FRENZEL in two instances. 

. BROOMFIELD in two instances. 

. Price of Texas in two instances. 

. QUIE. 

. CoLLINS of Texas in six instances, 
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Mr. Younc of Florida in five instances, 

Mr. HORTON. 

Mr. Morse in two instances. 

Mr. Tatcort in two instances. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio in four instances. 

Mr. PETTIs. 

Mr. NELSEN. 

Mr. RUPPE. 

Mr. LANDGREBE in two instances. 

Mr. Mrzett in eight instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DENHOLM) and to include 
additional matter.) 

Mr. GonzALez in three instances. 

Mr. Rarick in three instances. 

Mr. Rocers in five instances. 

Mr. Hacan in three instances, 

Mr. HARRINGTON in three instances. 

Mr. KarTH. 

Mr. CULVER. 

Mr, Corman in three instances. 

Mr. EILBERG in two instances, 

Mr. HAMILTON. 

Mr. Boran in two instances. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO in two instances. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL in five instances. 

Mr. Burke of Massachusetts in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Downrnc in two instances. 

Mr. Becicu in five instances. 

Mr. PURCELL in two instances. 

Mr. Patman in two instances. 

Mr. ScHEvER in two instances. 

Mr. PEPPER. 

Mr. WotrF in two instances. 

Mr. Wricxt in two instances. 

Mr. JACOBS. 

Mr, Murpyy of Illinois in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. CABELL in two instances. 

Mr. BincHam in two instances. 

Mr. Fauntroy in five instances. 

Mr. Brace in two instances. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA in two instances. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. 

Mr. Smrrx of Iowa in three instances. 

Mr. HEcHLER of West Virginia. 

Mr. FLYNT. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 2559. An act to amend the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1961 to 
authorize insured emergency loans. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. DENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 7 o’clock and 21 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
November 19, 1971, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1295. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Installations and Logistics), 
transmitting a report of Department of De- 
fense procurement from small and other 
business firms for July-August, 1971, pursu- 
ant to section 10(d) of the Small Business 
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Act, as amended; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

1296. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting the lith annual report of the 
activities of the Center for Cultural and 
Technical Interchange Between East and 
West, in Honolulu, covering fiscal year 1971, 
pursuant to the Mutual Security Act of 1960; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1297. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend section 5 of the 
act of September 21, 1968 (82 Stat. 860), re- 
lating to preparation of a roll of persons of 
California Indian descent and the distribu- 
tion of certain funds; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1298. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office or of the United States Courts, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to improve judicial machinery by providing 
benefits for survivors of Federal judges com- 
parable to benefits received by survivors of 
Members of Congress, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee or Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. MAHON: Committee of Conference, 
Conference report on House Joint Resolution 
946 (Rept. No. 92-676) . Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R, 11394. A bill to create an additional judi- 
cial district in the State of Louisiana, to 
provide for the appointment of additional 
district judgeships, and for other purposes; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 92-677). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PEPPER: Select Committee on Crime. 
Report on a national research program to 
combat the heroin-addiction crisis (Rept. No. 
92-678). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mrs. ABZUG: 

H.R. 11860. A bill to amend the U.S. Hous- 
ing Act of 1937 to provide for grants to local 
public housing agencies to assist in financing 
security arrangements designed to prevent 
crimes and otherwise insure the safety and 
well-being of low-rent-housing tenants; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BELCHER (for himself, Mr. 
STEED, Mr. Camp, Mr. JARMAN, and 
Mr. EDMONDSON) : 

H.R. 11861. A bill for the relief of the own- 
ers of interests in the minerals and mineral 
rights in certain land located in Caddo 
County, Okla,; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CORMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Aspin, Mr. BOLLING, Mr. DANIELSON, 
Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp, Mr. HALPERN, 
Mr. Hawxıns, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. 
Jacoss, Mr. JOHNsoN of California, 
Mr. MCFALL, Mr. MEEDS, Mr. MOOR- 
HEAD, Mr. Moss, and Mr. OBEY) : 

H.R. 11862. A bill to gear the income tax 
more closely to an individual's ability to pay, 
to broaden the income tax base of indivi- 
duals and corporations, and to otherwise re- 
form the income and estate tax provisions; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. CORMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Pepper, Mr. PIRE, Mr. REES, Mr. 
Reuss, Mr. Ryan, Mr. SCHWENGEL, 
Mr. Sisk, Mr. STOKES, Mr. VAN DEER- 
LIN, Mr. WALDIE, and Mr. CHARLES 
H. Witson): 

H.R. 11863. A bill to gear the income tax 
more closely to an individual’s ability to pay, 
to broaden the income tax base of individuals 
and corporations, and to otherwise reform the 
income and estate tax provisions; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 11864. A bill relating to the appraise- 
ment of certain multipurpose metalworking 
machines; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. KOCH: 

H.R. 11865. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code so as to permit members 
of the Reserves and the National Guard to 
receive retired pay at age 55 for non-Regular 
service under chapter 67 of that title; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: 

H.R. 11866. A bill to establish a Commission 
on Fuels and Energy to recommend programs 
and policies intended to insure, through 
maximum use of indigenous resources, that 
the U.S. requirements for low-cost energy be 
met, and to reconcile environmental quality 
requirements with future energy needs; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 11867. A bill to establish an Environ- 
mental Financing Authority to assist in the 
financing of waste treatment facilities, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R, 11868. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
Social Security Act to provide payment under 
the medicare program (without regard to 
certain restrictions otherwise applicable) for 
emergency hospital and medical services 
furnished outside the United States in U.S. 
military hospitals or other Federal hospitals; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

H.R. 11869. A bill to amend title 5 of the 
United States Code to provide for the desig- 
nation of the 30th day of May of each year 
as ‘Memorial Day”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 11870. A bill to encourage national 
development by providing incentives for the 
establishment of new or expanded job-pro- 
ducing and job-training industrial and 
commercial facilities in rural areas having 
high proportions of persons with low in- 
comes or which have experienced or face a 
substantial loss of population because of 
migration, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H.R. 11871. A bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent of the United States to propose or agree 
to a change in the par value of the U.S. 
dollar; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 11872. A bill to provide for the pre- 
vention of sickle cell anemia; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL (for himself, Mr. 
Brapemas, Mr. Burton, Mrs. CHIS- 
HOLM, Mr. CONYERS, Mr. FRASER, 
Mrs. Grasso, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. Har- 
RINGTON, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. HECHLER 
of West Virginia, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. 
Mazzoui, Mr. Mrxva, Mrs. MINĘ, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. Moss, Mr. PODELL, Mr. 
RANGEL, Mr. REES, Mr. St GERMAIN, 
Mr. SEIBERLING, Mr. STOKES, and Mr. 
YATES) : 

H.R, 11873. A bill to provide for the dis- 
charge of members of the Armed Forces 
from active military service by reason of 
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physical disability when suffering from drug 
dependency, to authorize the civil commit- 
ment of such members concurrent wtih their 
discharge, to provide for retroactive honor- 
able discharges in certain cases, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

H.R. 11874. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide for medical and hos- 
pital care through a system of voluntary 
health insurance including protection 
against the catastrophic expenses of illness, 
financed in whole for low-income groups 
through issuance of certificates, and in part 
for all other persons through allowance of 
tax credits; and to provide effective utiliza- 
tion of available financial resources, health 
manpower, and facilities; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. ABZUG (for herself, Mr. DEL- 
LUMS, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. REES, and 
Mr. SEIBERLING) : 

H.R. 11875. A bill to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO (for himself and 
Mr. GARMATZ) : 

H.R. 11876. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to establish the William 
Paca Home National Historic Site in the 
State of Maryland; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CABELL (by request) (for him- 
self, Mr, BROYHILL of Virginia, Mr. 
Gupe, Mr. Hocan, and Mr. NELSEN) : 

H.R. 11877. A bill to amend the National 
Capital Transportation Act of 1969 (83 Stat. 
320) to provide for Federal guarantees of 
obligations issued by the Washington Metro- 
politan Area Transit Authority, to authorize 
an increased contribution by the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. FRENZEL: 

H.R. 11878. A bill to insure that Federal 
laws do not interfere with neighborhood 
school systems which are conducted on a 
racially nondiscriminatory basis; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKET: 

H.R. 11879. A bill to amend the Economic 
Stabilization Act of 1970 to provide for the 
payment of certain pay increases which were 
withheld during the freeze of wages and 
salaries, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MIZELL (for himself, Mr. Ar- 
EXANDER, Mr. ANDREWS of North Da- 
KOTA, Mr. BEVILL, Mr. Camp, Mr. CAR- 
TER, Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. Fioop, Mr. 
FLowers, Mr. Gray, Mr. KING, Mr. 
Latta, and Mr. THONE): 

H.R. 11880. A bill to create a partnership 
between the United States and the several 
States for the development of rural Amer- 
ica’s transportation, industrial growth, edu- 
cation, health, housing, environmental pro- 
tection, and planning resources and capac- 
ity; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PRICE of Texas: 

H.R. 11881. A bill to provide more effective 
means for protecting the public interest in 
national emergency disputes involving the 
transportation industry, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RANGEL (for himself, Mrs. 
CHISHOLM, Mr. CLAY, Mr. CONYERS, 
Mr. Diccs, Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. GUDE, 
Mr. HALPERN, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
HatHaway, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. HEL- 
STOSKI, Mrs. Hicks of Massachusetts, 
Mr. LEGGETT, Mr. METCALFE, Mr. MIK- 
va, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. Morse, Mr. 
ROSENTHAL, Mr. Sroxes, and Mr. 
DELLUMS) : 

H.R. 11882. A bill to establish minimum 
prisoner treatment standards for prisons in 
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the United States, and to create an agency 
to hear complaints arising from alleged in- 
fractions of such standards; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.R. 11883. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide for the payment (from 
the old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund) of special allowances to help elderly 
low-income persons and families to meet 
their housing costs; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey (for 
himself, Mr. O'Hara, Mr. PERKINS, 
Mr. Dent, Mr. PUCINSKI, Mr. BRADE- 
MAS, Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp, Mrs. 
Mink, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. CLAY, Mrs. 
CHISHOLM, Mr. BracGI, Mrs. Grasso, 
Mrs. Hicks of Massachusetts, and 
Mr. BADILLO) : 

H.R. 11884. A bill to amend the Service 
Contract Act of 1965 to revise the method 
of computing wage rates under that act; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 11885. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain public lands in Klamath Falls, 
Oreg., to the occupants thereof, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interi- 
or and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WYLIE: 

H.R. 11886. A bill to provide procedures for 
calling constitutional conventions for pro- 
posing amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States, on application of the legis- 
latures of two-thirds of the States, pursuant 
to article V of the Constitution; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BELL (for himself and Mr. 
HAWKINS) : 

H.R. 11887. A bill to assist State and local 
criminal justice systems in increasing the 
potential for full rehabilitation, and rein- 
tegration into the community, of criminal 
and youth offenders, and in preventing crim- 
inal recidivism by providing for the devel- 
opment of comprehensive, innovative, and 
coordinated community oriented programs to 
provide such offenders with sufficient occupa- 
tional skills, attitudes, and services to gain 
meaningful employment after release; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 11888, A bill to reestablish November 
11 as “Veterans Day”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

H.R. 11889. A bill to allow States and 
counties to levy personal property taxes on 
personal property located in Federal areas 
within the State; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. WAGGONNER (for himself, Mr. 
SIKES, Mr. CRANE, Mr. BARING, Mr. 
BroyYHILL of Virginia, Mr. Duncan, 
Mr FLYNT, Mr. Gross, Mr. LAND- 
GREBE, Mr. Price of Texas, Mr. Rar- 
ICK, Mr. Roberts, Mr. ROBINSON of 
Virginia, Mr. ROUSSELOT, Mr. Satrer- 
FIELD, Mr. SCHERLE, Mr. SCHMITZ, Mr. 
Spence, Mr. SPRINGER, Mr. STEIGER 
of Arizona, Mr. THOMPSON of Geor- 
gia, Mr. YatTron, Mr. Youne of Flor- 
ida, Mr. Zion, and Mr. Lone of Lou- 
isiana) : 

H.R. 11890. A bill to limit U.S. contribu- 
tions to the United Nations; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RUPPE: 

H.J. Res. 976. Joint resolution asking the 
President of the United States to declare 
the fourth Saturday of each September “Na- 
tional Hunting and Fishing Day”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.J. Res. 977. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to neighborhood 
schools; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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H.J. Res. 978. Joint resolution to declare 
the policy of the United States with respect 
to its territorial sea; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HUNGATE (for himself and Mr. 
BAKER): 

H. Con. Res. 463. Concurrent resolution 
urging review of the United Nations Charter; 
to the Committee on Foregin Affairs. 

By Mr. HUNGATE (for himself, Mr. 
BEVILL, Mr. BrapeMas, Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN, Mr. COLLIER, Mr. COTTER, Mr. 
FLOWERS, Mr. GIBBONS, Mr. JOHNSON 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. Sisk, Mr. 
SMITH of New York, Mrs. SULLIVAN, 
Mr. THONE, and Mr. WIcarns) : 

H. Con. Res. 464. Concurrent resolution 
urging review of the United Nations Charter; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ROONEY of New York: 

H. Con. Res. 465. Concurrent resolution call- 
ing for peace in northern Ireland and the 
estabilshment of a united Ireland; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BRASCO: 

H. Res. 712. Resolution calling for the 
shipment of Phantom F-4 aircraft to Israel 
in order to maintain the arms belance in the 
Middle East; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI (for himself and 
Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON): 

H. Res. 713. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives relative to 
the Pakistani civil war and the furnishing of 
relief assistance to persons affected by it; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 

284. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of California, 
relative to providing treatment for drug 
addiction of Vietnam veterans, which was 
referred to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr s 


H.R. 11891. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to conyey to William H. Muntz- 
ing phosphate interests of the United States 
in certain real property located in the State 
of Florida; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 11892. A bill for the relief of Arturo 

Robles; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MIZELL: 

H.R. 11893. A bill for the relief of the First 
Reformed United Church of Christ of Lex- 
ington, N.C.; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 11894, A bill to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the National Society 
Colonial Dames XVII Century in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

159. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
the voters of the city of Pittsfield, Mass. in 
the election held November 2, 1971, relative 
to the immediate withdrawal of all U.S. 
troops and equipment from Southeast Asia, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 
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UNITED STATES BUYING PRI- 
VATELY OWNED LANDS IN EVER- 
GLADES NATIONAL PARK 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to report to our colleagues that 
the long-awaited acquisition of the re- 
mainder of the privately owned lands 
within the Everglades National Park is 
finally underway. The National Park 
Service has made the first purchases with 
the $10 million which we appropriated 
for fiscal year 1972 and I am hopeful 
that they will make sufficient progress 
for us to be able to appropriate the re- 
maining $10 million of the authorization 
next year. 

Mr. Bob Lettino, of the Miami Herald, 
has written a most interesting article in- 
dicating that the acquisition of this land 
is being made just in time to prevent 
large-scale development which would re- 
sult in the ruination of these magnificent 
waterways and parklands. I commend his 
article to our colleagues: 

[From the Miami Herald, Nov. 15, 1971] 
UNITED States Buys PRIVATE LAND IN 
GLADES Park 
(By Bob Lettino) 

With $10 million in their checking account, 
federal authorities have begun to write the 
final chapter of the establishment and ac- 
quisition of Everglades National Park—the 
purchase of the last 55,000 acres of private 
land within park boundaries. 

The process is complex. It may take years 
to finish. 

The $10 million may or may not be half 
the money required to do the job. 

A second $10 million has been authorized 
by Congress for the purpose, but it remains 
to be appropriated, or even budgeted. Hope- 
fully the money will become available in 
fiscal 1973. 

No one knows if the full $20 million will 
finish the job, because appraisal has just be- 
gun, and the final value of the remaining 
private land within the park will not be set 
until the appraisal is finished. 

But the process of purchase has at last 
begun. 

It is being done by a staff from the Na- 
tional Park Service, housed in an old, white, 
colonial-style building on the old Richmond 
Airbase at the deadend of Coral Reef Drive. 

Priority has been given to a strip of land 
that lies southwest of Tamiami Tratil’s Loop 
Road. 

This is the area in which real estate devel- 
pers have been selling land like crazy all this 
spring and summer. 

Brown Forester of the Park Service’s land 
acquisition office says slightly more than 100 
parcels—ranging from full 640-acre sections 
down to five-acre plots—have been appraised, 
with the value fixed at $800,000. A dozen or 
so Owners have accepted offers made for their 
properties, which means they have sold to 
the government, although no actual transfer 
of titles has occurred. 

This much, Forester says, has stopped land 
sales in the area and has slowed down canal 
digging and road building in the Loop Road 
area Outside park boundaries. 


Rep. Dante Fascell, who with the late Sen. 
Spessard Holland, sponsored the $20-mil- 
lion authorization legislation said: 

“It’s really Spessard’s baby. He fought for 
it all along and I’m really sorry he isn’t here 
to see the start of the purchasing. It’s been 
far too long in coming and I’m committed to 
seeing the second $10 million appropriated.” 

John D. Pennekamp, The Herald’s asso- 
ciate editor, who headed the pivotal com- 
mittee that got state legislation passed to 
help create the park, said: “We better have a 
fish fry to celebrate.” 

Pennekamp referred to the December 1947 
dedication by President Harry S. Truman of 
the park at Everglades City. A fish fry was 
part of the festivities. 

The $10 million Congress appropriated last 
June came in the very nick of time. If Con- 
gress had not acted, developers could have 
built roads straight across the park bound- 
ary, on into the park, and built condo- 
miniums or whatever they wished right on 
the shores of Huston Bay. There are no zon- 
ing restrictions in that area of Monroe 
County (the county seat is 200 miles away 
in Key West) and the federal government 
simply did not own the land. 

Last April the Joe Cotton Realty Corp. 
was selling tracts of an acre and a quarter 
even farther inside the park on Plate Creek 
Bay and Lostman’s Five Bay. At that time, 
Joe Cotton gave the price of parcels on the 
creeks as $995; parcels with bay frontage sold 
for $3,500, Eight hundred parcels had been 
sold at the time, Joe Cotton said. All of this 
was legal. 

Asked if buying land within the park 
wouldn't develop. into a problem with the 
federal government eventually, if not im- 
mediately, Cotton replied: 

“That's no situation at all. It’s private 
land. We paid cash. We got the deeds.” 

Cotton neglected to add that at that very 
moment the $10 million was in the Depart- 
ment of Interior budget. It was appropriated 
two months later, in June. 

One thing the sudden development boom 
did do was make Forester’s job difficult. Now 
there are thousands of individual owners of 
private land in this area of the park, called 
the Northwest Extension. They live as far 
west as California and Oregon in the United 
States, some live in England, many are South 
Americans. 

According to law, each owner has to be 
sent a letter offering the right to accompany 
the appraiser (a private individual hired by 
the government) on an inspection trip of the 
property. If the owner declines, the appraisal 
is made and a letter offering to buy at that 
price is sent the owner. If the owner accepts, 
that’s it. In time payment is made and title 
transferred. 

If the owner declines the offer, the next 
step is condemnation proceedings in U.S. 
District Court. 

The majority of owners so far have ac- 
cepted the offer made. 

The Northwest Extension comprises 33,000 
acres, 

There is another cluster of private land 
within the park in Dade County. This is 
called the “Hole in the Doughnut” and com- 
prises 22,000 acres. The priority on purchase 
of the land in Dade is low because the de- 
veloper has been cooperative, having given 
the names of all to whom he sold to the 
government. 

It was the sudden development in the 
Northwest Extension that caused problems 
by multiplying the individual ownership so 
rapidly. 

Inadvertently the Park Service itself con- 


tributed to the problem, through the best of 
motives. 

For years, if one wished to go by boat from 
Everglades City at the north end of the park 
to Flamingo at the south end, one could 
go “outside” via the Gulf of Mexico or “in- 
side” through the creeks and bays of the 
Ten Thousand Islands. 

Only the knowledgeable could use the 
tricky, unmarked inside route. 

Before 1968 there was one fishing camp 
on private land at Alligator Bay. The only 
other homesite was that of Arthur Darwin, 
the hermit of the Wilderness Waterway, who 
will be 96 Dec. 17. He is the only man allowed 
to live on public land in the park. He has 
been granted permission to live out his life 
on Possum Key, 20 miles south of Everglades 
City. 

In 1968 the park rangers began clearing 
and marking the Wilderness Waterway and 
in 1969, when the job was finished, the Uni- 
versity of Miami printed “A Guide to the 
Wilderness Waterway.” 

This was all done in the interest of letting 
more people enjoy the unique terrain and 
wildlife of Evergiades National Park. 

It became a wilderness highway of sorts. 

And then the developers got into the act. 

They bought the large tracts of land and 
broke them up for sale. Fishing camps 
sprouted all over Lostman’s Five and adjoin- 
ing bays. Some were simple shacks. Others 
were elaborate. Still others were fabricated 
ashore and brought in by barge. 

One day they will all be gone. 

Should Arthur Darwin live to see that day, 
he then would be the only man living in 
Everglades National Park, 


AN EDUCATIONAL TV STATION 


PLANNED FOR HAGERSTOWN, 
MD. 


—— 


HON. GOODLOE E. BYRON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. BYRON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased to learn recently that the Mary- 
land Public Broadcasting Commission 
has filed an application with the Federal 
Communications Commission for a per- 
mit to establish and operate an educa- 
tional television station covering the 
Hagerstown, Md., area. 

I believe this will be a great step for- 
ward for educational television in the 
State of Maryland with benefits for the 
many residents of Washington and Fred- 
erick Counties. I would like to share with 
my colleagues an article from the Ha- 
gerstown Daily Mail of October 13 de- 
scribing the proposed station: 

EDUCATIONAL TV STATION PLANNED FOR 

HAGERSTOWN 

The Maryland Public Broadcasting Com- 
mission has applied to the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission (FCC) for permission 
to build a noncommercial educational televi- 
sion station to serve the Hagerstown area. 

The station which will operate on UHF 
channel 33, will be a satellite of Station 
WMPB, the state's parent educational sta- 
tion in Baltimore. The Hagerstown satellite 
will be the second of six planned around the 
state. 

The Public Broadcasting Commission has 
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already received the go-ahead from the Gen- 
eral Assembly to build the station. The state 
is now negotiating with Chesapeake and Po- 
tomac Telephone Co. for a transmitter site 
on Fairview Mountain, according to Richard 
W. Smith, a spokesman for the agency. 

The commission has nearly completed 
plans for the station in advance of the FCC 
application because there are no other parties 
interested in broadcasting in the Hagers- 
town area, he said. 

FCC approval is virtually assured, Smith 
added. 

An FCC permit to begin constructing the 
broadcasting tower will probably be issued 
in three or four months, he said, but the sta- 
tion will probably not begin operating for 
at least a year. 

Only the transmitter, to cost about $500,- 
000, will be located here, Smith added. All 
programs will be produced at the Baltimore 
studios and beamed to Fairview Mountain 
by “microwave relay.” The station will gen- 
erally carry the same programs as the Balti- 
more station, although occasional shows may 
be produced specifically for the Western 
Maryland audience, Smith explained. 

The station will begin broadcasting at 8 
a.m. with teacher-training material. Indus- 
trial-training programs will be transmitted 
from 8:30 to 9, 

From 9 a.m. to 3 p.m., the station will send 
programs for use in the county schools. 

More industrial training programs will be 
offered from 3 to 4 p.m. Children’s programs, 
including Sesame Street, will be scheduled 
from 4 to 6: The station will beam high school 
equivalency courses and college courses in 
operation with the Hagerstown Junior Col- 
lege from 6 to 7. Programs of general interest 
will be offered in the evening. 


THE TRAGEDY OF COLONEL 
HERBERT 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time today to call this body’s attention 
to the unfortunate incidents surrounding 
the announced retirement of Lt. Col. An- 
thony Herbert. 

It is not necessary, Mr. Speaker, to 
delve into the long story that surrounds 
this dedicated man. Suffice it to say that 
Colonel Herbert was our most decorated 
enlisted man in the Korean conflict and 
served with great energy, conviction, and 
pride in Vietnam. It was not until the 
latter conflict, however, that the amaz- 
ing story of this man became known to 
millions of Americans. 

Colonel Herbert is a dedicated career 
soldier. This man dedicated his life to 
the Army. He worked hard and improved 
his lot. He started out as a high school 
dropout and finishes his career as an 
educated officer. He lived by the book, 
constantly, believing those rules and reg- 
ulations were written to be obeyed. There 
is never doubt where this man will stand 
on military issues. There is never the 
feeling that some regulations will be re- 
laxed, some forgotten, and others en- 
forced harshly. This man followed the 
book, and ultimately, it is this dedication 
to purpose and rules that is spelling the 
end to his career. 

Lt. Col. Anthony Herbert, like many 
other soldiers, witnessed atrocities in 
Vietnam. Unlike many soldiers, Colonel 
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Herbert realized his duty and reported 
those atrocities. His superiors, appar- 
ently, failed to complete the reports or 
follow up on them. Instead, Colonel Her- 
bert—the man who had been named the 
“top commander” in Vietnam just a few 
weeks before—was given a poor fitness 
report and assigned to the rear. 

Many military men would have taken 
this reprimand and said nothing. But, 
Mr. Speaker, we are dealing here with a 
dedicated soldier. He did not stop, he did 
not quit trying to see the rules and reg- 
ulations he patterned his life after were 
followed. But he got nowhere. 

It was not until the New York Times 
investigated the story, and Colonel Her- 
bert began appearing on national tele- 
vision to tell his story, that the people 
and the Government realized what had 
happened. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Louisiana, the chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, Represent- 
ative HÉBERT, immediately called on his 
committee to look into the matter. That 
body interviewed the colonel for an en- 
tire day, submitted its report to Chair- 
man HÉBERT, and he involved himself in 
the case. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman 
from Louisiana did a great service to his 
country and to the Armed Forces at that 
moment. He contacted the Secretary of 
the Army, asking him to review the case. 
That review brought the destruction of 
that patently unfair poor fitness report 
and the permanent promotion of Colonel 
Herbert to the rank of major. 

Mr. Speaker, the distinguished chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee did everything that could hu- 
manly be done to correct this inequity. 
The quick response to this tragic event 
by Chairman Hésert was highly com- 
mendable. But, unfortunately, the situa- 
tion has developed to a point now beyond 
the grasp of even a man as capable as 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Colonel Herbert has announced his in- 
tention to resign from the Army, effective 
in late February. He requested, and re- 
ceived, emergency leave so that he might 
provide help to his wife who is suffering 
under the nervous strain of this entire 
episode. It is here, Mr. Speaker, that this 
entire case stops being merely suspect 
and degenerates into a case of careless 
disregard and utter stupidity. 

The U.S. Army has taken upon itself 
the position of judge, jury, and execu- 
tioner in this matter’ They have judged 
Colonel Herbert as incompetent—because 
he had the gall to say something was in- 
ternally wrong with the Army. Their lit- 
tle clan of jurors decided the guilty ver- 
dict and sentenced him to continuous 
harassment until his Army career was 
dead. Now, a group of petty men are car- 
rying out that verdict—calling Herbert’s 
home at strange hours, then denying they 
called—conducting recruit saluting and 
posture lessons for this magnificent sol- 
dier as a demeaning exercise. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know if Colonel 
Herbert’s atrocity charges are factual— 
only he and the South Vietnamese sol- 
diers and American enlisted men know 
for sure. No one will really ever know, ex- 
cept Colonel Herbert, how much harass- 
ment is being given this dedicated man 
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while he awaits retirement. And most 
certainly, Mr. Speaker, only the histo- 
rians will ever know how much this in- 
cident and others like it will add to the 
deterioration of the U.S. Army. 

We do not know one thing. This single 
case is symptomatic of a disorder occur- 
ring too frequently in our military serv- 
ices. It is one of the initial signs that the 
morale of our armies is desperately 
declining. 

We are witnessing a change in the his- 
tory of our armies. We are seeing the 
move toward a volunteer service, where 
men will sign their name to receive the 
training and experience that wiil help 
them defend our Government. We are 
seeing a time when that military is call- 
ing on us to allocate the funds and re- 
sources necessary to make the program 
work. Yet, in this time of great expecta- 
tion, how many men will sign their name 
to become a part of a service that de- 
stroys its members for living by rules? 
How many young Americans will hesitate 
to volunteer now that they have seen 
what happens to a career soldier? 

And how many of our good, dedicated, 
and trusting officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers will seek another term of 
service after looking at this incident and 
realizing that many things that happen 
around their lives are very similar? 

In the midst of all this stupidity, all 
this complete ineptitude, all this complete 
frustration among those of us who really 
care, stands an honorable man who must 
end his military career because of harass- 
ment of his superiors in rank, but his in- 
feriors as men. 

All that is left now is a tribute to Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Herbert for the service he 
rendered this Nation in the Korean war 
and the job he tried to do in Vietnam. 
That stupid, regrettable war has had one 
more tragedy added to the columns of 
tragedies that depict its ugly course 
through history. 


GIRLS LATIN SCHOOL CAPTURES 
BADMINTON TROPHY 


HON. LOUISE DAY HICKS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mrs. HICKS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to congratulate 
the Girls Latin School in Dorchester, 
Mass., which is in my congressional dis- 
trict, for again capturing the badminton 
trophy in competition recently held in 
Boston and becoming the city champions. 

These fine American girls are uphold- 
ing the finest traditions of the Boston 
public schools in keeping both physically 
and mentally awake at all times. 

Credit must be extended to Miss Mar- 
garet Carroll, the headmaster of Girls 
Latin School, and to Mrs. Jean Thomsen, 
the girls’ physical education instructor. 
Also to be congratulated are the Misses 
Libby Haynes, Elaine Johnson, both of 
the Jamaica Plain section of Boston; 
Laurel Boly of West Roxbury; and Jo- 
anne Mulligan of Dorchester, for their 
outstanding performance in the competi- 
tion. 
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TRIP TO SOVIET 
HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr, BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, today, 
Commerce Secretary Maurice Stans is 
leaving to begin a 3-week trip which will 
take him to the Soviet Union to discuss 
problems of international trade and fi- 
nance with Soviet officials. Along with 
a bipartisan group of 56 of my colleagues, 
I have sent a telegram to the Secretary 
urging him during this visit “to im- 
press upon the Soviet leadership the gen- 
uine and deep concern of the American 
people for the plight of Jews in the So- 
viet Union.” We informed Mr. Stans that 
Americans are counting on him “to urge 
the U.S.S.R. to live up to its commit- 
ments in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and two human rights 
conventions, guaranteeing these Soviet 
citizens the right to practice their re- 
ligion and preserve their traditions 
without fear of reprisal or threat of 
harm and to emigrate to other lands if 
they desire to do so.” 

Following is text of telegram and list 
of signers: 

As you discuss with Soviet officials prob- 
lems of international trade and finance on 
your forthcoming visit, we urge you to im- 
press upon them the genuine and deep con- 
cern of the American people for the plight 
of Jews in the Soviet Union. We count upon 
you to urge that the U.S.S.R. live up to its 
commitments in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights and two human rights con- 
ventions, guaranteeing these Soviet citizens 
the right to practice their religion and pre- 
serve their traditions without fear of re- 
prisal or threat of harm and to emigrate to 
other lands if they desire to do so. 

Jonathan B. Bingham (D-N.Y.), Bella S. 
Abzug (D-N.Y.), Bill Archer (R-Tex.), 
William A. Barrett (D-Pa.), John 
Brademas (D-Ind.), William S. Broom- 
field (R~Mich.). 

Phillip Burton (D-—Calif.), Shirley Chis- 
holm (D-N.Y.), W. C. (Dan) Daniel 
(D-Va.), John G. Dow (D-N.Y.), Don 
Edwards (D-Calif.). 

Peter H. B. Frelinghuysen (R-N.J.), 
Richard H. Fulton (D-Tenn.), Robert 
McClory (R-Ill.), Joseph P. Addabbo 
(D-N.Y.), Herman Badillo (D-N.Y.). 

Mario Biaggi (D-N.Y.), Frank J. Brasco 
(D-N.Y.), John Buchanan (R-Ala.), 
Hugh L. Carey (D-N,Y.), Philip M. 
Crane (R-II). 

James J. Delaney (D-N.Y.), Robert F. 
Drinan (D-N.Y.), Joshua Eilberg (D- 
Pa.) , Bill Frenzel (R-Minn.) , Cornelius 
E. Gallagher (D-N.J.). 

James R. Grover (R-N.Y.), William L. 
Hungate (D-Mo.), William J. Keating 
(R-Ohio), John M. Murphy (D-N.Y.), 
Norman F. Lent (R-N.Y.). 

Patsy T. Mink (D-Hawaii), Edward I. 
Koch (D-N.Y.), David R. Obey (D- 
Wisc.), Bertram L. Podell (D-N.Y.), 
Henry S. Reuss (D-—Wisc.). 

Peter W. Rodino, Jr. (D-N.J.), Edward 
R. Roybal (D-Calif.). James H. 
Scheuer (D-N.Y.), Fletcher Thompson 
(R-Ga.), Jerome R. Waldie (D-Calif.), 
James A. Burke (D-—Mass.). 

Seymour Halpern (R-N.Y.), Joseph E. 
Karth (D-Minn.), Jack F. Kemp (R- 
N.Y.), Peter N. Kyros (D-Me.), Spark 
Matsunaga (D-Hawall). 
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William S. Moorhead (D-Pa.), Robert N. 
C. Nix (D-Pa.), Edward J. Patten (D- 
N.J.), Charles B. Rangel (D-N.Y.), 
Donald W. Riegle, Jr. (R—Mich.). 

Benjamin S. Rosenthal (D-N.Y.), Wil- 
liam F. Ryan (D-N.Y.), Samuel S. 
Stratton (D-N.Y.), Robert O. Tiernan 
(D-R.I.), Lester L. Wolff (D-N.Y.). 


WILL THE HOUSE ENACT MEANING- 
FUL CAMPAIGN REFORM? 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, sitting by 
the fire on a winter evening and reading 
the poetry of Bathhouse John Coughlin, 
late of the First Ward of Chicago, is not 
one of those cultural exercises I regu- 
larly engage in. But in view of the sub- 
ject matter before the House this week 
I thought it might be not entirely in- 
appropriate to share with you what I 
deem to be some of the poetry of the oc- 
casion. Those not privileged to be fa- 
miliar with the works of Bathhouse John 
have missed not only a rare poetic ex- 
perience but, I think, a political one. 
Political scientists may, in fact, wrestle 
for decades with some of the more subtle 
political implications and meaning of 
such works as “Ode to a Bowl of Soup,” 
“Ode to a Bath Tub,” “Suds and Spuds,” 
and what is presumably his finest love 
poem, entitled, “Two Thirsts With but a 
Single Drink.” 

It is the various campaign spending 
reform proposals before the House this 
week that came to mind, however, and 
what I expect may be the ultimate fate 
of campaign reform legislation in this 
Congress, when I struggled for the deep- 
er shades of meaning in a political reform 
sense I trust were contained in what is 
regarded as his masterpiece—“She sleeps 
at the side of the drainage canal.” 

With apologies to the distinguished 
gentleman who now represents the First 
Ward of Chicago and possibly with apol- 
ogies to the entire delegation from Chi- 
cago, and even Illinois, and with the 
present campaign reform prospects 
clearly in mind, I would now like to share 
with you the passionate prophecy of the 
great First Ward poet when he wrote— 
In her lonely grave she sleeps tonight 
By the side of the drainage canal, 

Where the whip-poor-will calls at the mid- 
night hour, 

They've buried my darling Sal. 

A mile this side of Willow Springs 

Not far from the Alton track, 

They've planted my Sal, my dear old pal, 

And these tears won't bring her back. 


Mr. Speaker, scholars and students of 
the work of Bathhouse John will have 
no difficulty, I believe, in recognizing that 
Sal was but a poetic euphimism employed 
by the great political bard to describe the 
demise of the political processes of 
democracy in his day. 

It is a mark of great poetry that it 
achieves a universality that lives on and 
speaks to us even today. And as I reflect 
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on the sentiments contained in “She 
sleeps at the side of the drainage canal” 
the relevance of the fate of the various 
campaign reform proposals before the 
House this week seems to me to be alarm- 
ingly clear. 

Mr. Speaker, the poetry of Bathhouse 
John not only speaks to the ages. Re- 
gretfully, I believe it has spoken to some 
Members of this Congress as well, and 
that the sentiments of that poem lie 
buried in some of the proposals being 
offered for our consideration this week, 
and that therein lies buried the hopes 
for genuine and meaningful reform of 
the political processes of our democracy. 

Bathhouse John, fortunately—or un- 
fortunately, depending on your view, 
never lived to write a poem about the 
system. You and I will write that poem 
this week. This is going to be our chance 
to write something for the ages, And it is 
going to be read by those seeking more 
poetry in this system than they feel they 
have been finding to date. Or in us. Or, 
I suspect in this case, than many of us 
are seeking or finding in ourselves as 
guardians not of an impending political 
campaign but of the larger processes 
of democracy itself, not for a party but 
for a people, for a process that makes 
democracy meaningful or makes it 
meaningless, one that gives it life or 
one that buries it by the side of the pol- 
luted Potomac. 

Mr. Speaker, Bathhouse John was not 
one of the major poets of our democratic 
system. 

The major poet was Carl Sandburg. 

And one of the greatest of the collec- 
tion of poems he bequeathed us was en- 
titled, “The People, Yes.” 

That would be the collection of poems 
I would hope would speak to us this 
week—as it speaks to and for the people 
themselves. 

And for those among us in this Con- 
gress who may tremble at the thought of 
genuine and meaningful campaign re- 
form, I would summon a spirit of heroism 
and devotion to duty at least equal to 
that described in the lines from one of 
Sandburg’s poems, entitled “Losers,” re- 
counting— 

That sergeant at Belleau Woods, 
Walking into the drumfires, calling his men, 


Come on you ... Do you want to live for- 
ever? 


FLORENCE FOWLER LYONS 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, the voice 
of Florence Fowler Lyons has recently 
been silenced by a most untimely death. 
She was a very brave American woman, 
an unashamed patriot in a country where 
the efforts of its enemies have increas- 
ingly made patriotism a dirty word. She 
dared to think for herself and challenge 
what many of her fellow countrymen re- 
garded as self-evident truths, which on 
closer examination proved to be nothing 
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of the kind. She was a careful and con- 
stant student of our proceedings here, a 
subscriber to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for many years. Those of us who carry 
on the fight for the America we love will 
miss her, 

I am taking this opportunity to call 
to your attention the following editorial 
which appeared November 5 in the 
largest newspaper in Orange County, 
Calif., paying tribute to Florence Fowler 


Lyons. 
[From the Santa Ana (Calif.) Register, 
Noy. 5, 1971] 
FLORENCE FOWLER LYONS 


The organization was six years old. It was 
backed by the armaments of empires. It was 
supported by the wealth of merchant princes 
and the tribute of nations. It combined the 
best brains from the leading universities, the 
most famous names in the chancelleries of 
power, It was solidly founded on the long- 
ings of millions for a brief moment of peace 
in which to till their land, rear their chil- 
dren, and worship their God, 

Against this colossus came a woman, In 
physique she was frail. In intellect, she was 
tireless. For equipment she had a typewriter. 

Those were the odds when Florence Fowler 
Lyons took on the United Nations in 1951. 
She wrote and she spoke. Her writings ap- 
peared in a few newspapers. But they were 
clipped, reproduced and circulated to mil- 
lions. Florence Lyons did not resort to liter- 
ary flourish. Her style was just the steady 
drumbeat of fact. Just fact, fact, fact, fact. 
Oh, how she beat that drum! The interna- 
tional planning clique could not answer her. 
So they did the next best thing, from their 
point of view; they tried to ignore her. But 
the facts kept coming, 

Within 10 years, most Americans came to 
suspect that something was wrong with the 
United Nations. It wasn't, and isn’t what it 
was cracked up to be. In the succeeding dec- 
ade, it seemed that about half the popula- 
tion became convinced of what they previ- 
ously only surmised. 

That awakening was largely the accom- 
plishment of Florence Lyons, In 20 years, she 
had beaten the international planning clique 
to an intellectual pulp. She had cut through 
the concealing propaganda and revealed the 
United Nations to be, not the edifice of peace 
as proclaimed by a servile press, but the 
ghastly enemy of human dignity. 

Miss Lyons died Monday, age 60. Rites were 
Thursday in St. Mary's Church, Fullerton. 
She was buried in La Puente. After tremen- 
dous toil, she rests. 


NATIONAL BIBLE WEEK DESERVES 
UNIVERSAL SUPPORT 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, November 21— 
28 is National Bible Week, an interde- 
nominational observance designed to 
stimulate increased study and reading of 
the Holy Scriptures. 

In these troubled times, I know of no 
better direction for each of us than to- 
ward the spiritual guidance and encour- 
agement of the Bible. 

True, there are those who would tear 
at our faith in the Good Book. Some 
would have us believe the message con- 
tained in the Bible is a false message. 
They would direct us to materialistic 
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things, and they would have us believe 
that dope, sex, and personal possessions 
are more important than belief in the 
Hereafter. 

But the millions of us who believe 
otherwise will win this battle if only we 
continue to expand our beliefs and our 
faith through regular reading and study 
of the Bible. 

It is for that reason that National 
Bible Week is being set aside. A special 
committee made up of Members of Con- 
gress are helping to pass the word to the 
Nation through newsletters, speeches, 
and personal efforts in cooperation with 
the Laymen’s National Bible Committee. 

It is impossible to overstress the im- 
portant role of the Bible in modern so- 
ciety. Every legal system in the world 
is founded on the Ten Commandments. 
Every code of organized life has the 
Word of God as its center. Every system 
of government which is dedicated to the 
worth and dignity of men recognizes 
the Bible as the handbook of life. 

The true strength of the Bible as a 
force for good can be measured by con- 
sidering the fear with which totalitarian- 
istic governments view it. Communism 
cannot live in a society founded on Bib- 
lical teachings. That particular form of 
government is dedicated to eradication of 
the Holy Word. 

So, it befits us all each day, and es- 
pecially during National Bible Week, No- 
vember 21-28, to pledge a renewed pro- 
gram of study of the Bible. 

Truly, there is no other book like it. 


FEDERAL CITY COLLEGE 
RESPONDS 


HON. WALTER E. FAUNTROY 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the House passed H.R. 11341, the 
District of Columbia Revenue Act of 
1971. As I mentioned on the floor during 
the consideration of the bill, the com- 
mittee staff submitted a report on the 
bill that was never reviewed by mem- 
bers of the committee. The report, as 
I indicated, is highly objectionable and 
wildly distorts many of the true facts 
about the District of Columbia. 

One of the most outrageous sections 
of the report deals with Federal City 
College. The committee staff makes a 
number of unsubstantiated allegations 
about the college that should not go un- 
challenged. I want to share with my col- 
leagues an analysis of the staff report 
that has been given to me by Dr. Har- 
land Randolph, president of Federal 
City College, an analysis that I believe 
presents a more balanced picture of the 
situation at the College: 

FEDERAL City COLLEGE'S RESPONSE TO THE 
REPORT OF THE House DISTRICT COMMITTEE, 
NOVEMBER 1, 1971 

INTRODUCTION 

This statement is a response to the House 
District Committees Report on the Federal 
City College. This statement will correct 
misinformation contained in that report, an- 
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swer the report’s allegations, and answer 
questions concerning the success of the Col- 
lege. 

The Committee report contains factually 
incorrect statements and observations rang- 
ing from financial chaos to unfavorable me- 
dia exposure of the College. Information 
contained in this statement was presented 
to the House District Committee in June, 
1971. It is being restated for two reasons: 
(1) to provide facts to dispel the erroneous 
impressions created by the report, and (2) 
to provide information about the College 
that will allow an objective evaluation of 
the past, present and future successes of 
the College. 


ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT 


The Committee report states that the Col- 
lege has organizational and administrative 
problems and relates these problems to mis- 
management of resources. 

More than 30 nationally recognized con- 
sultants, educators and professionals in 
higher education have visited the College 
during 1971. Many of these experts were re- 
ferred to the College by the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the national accrediting body for 
this region. A summary of their written re- 
ports is that the College has shown remark- 
able stability and improvement in the areas 
of administration and management. None of 
these impartial experts found any basic con- 
dition at the College to be deplorable, nor 
did any of these consultants recommend any 
change in the fundamental directions of the 
College. They stated that as a developing in- 
stitution, the College's level of operations 
are acceptable to superior for its stage of 
development and phenomenal growth. 

Just as other colleges have a need to im- 
prove their organization and management, 
Federal City College will continue to im- 
prove in these areas. 


FINANCES 


The Committee report’s allegation of “fi- 
nancial chaos” is in direct conflict with the 
reports of three (3) experts on college fl- 
nancial administration and management. 
These experts, Executive Vice President of 
the National Association of College and Uni- 
versity Business Officers, Vice President and 
Treasurer of Duquesne University, and Chair- 
man of the Board of Fry Consultants, said 
the College is utilizing its limited resources 
in effective ways. 

In its March, 1971, report, the Generel 
Accounting Office (GAO) noted that the 
College has established budgetary and fund 
controls to correct past deficiencies. The 
GAO report further stated that “we believe 
that the system established is adequate to 
control appropriated funds.” 

The Assistant Director for Municipal Au- 
dits recently stated in a letter that “ signifi- 
cant efforts are being made to provide im- 
proved record keeping and procedures which 
are designed to prevent the reoccurrence of 
deficiencies such as those set forth in our 
(earlier) reports.” 

RECORDS 

Allegations of deficiencies in student rec- 
ord keeping are no longer accurate. Deficien- 
cies did exist prior to April, 1971; they have 
been corrected and at present individual 
student records are available for all past and 
present students. 

Since April, 1971, permanent records for 
the 12,331 students who have attended the 
College have been established in the Office 
of the Registrar. Permanent records on new 
students enrolled in the current quarter will 
be established upon receipt of grades for 
this quarter. 

BUDGET REQUESTS 

The charge of unsupported budget re- 
quests is wtihout base in fact. The College 
provides line-item justification for its budget 
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requests with back-up information, This in- 
formation is provided during the College’s 
testimony before the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee. Such information is also 
available to the House Revenue Commit- 
tee. The College's budgets and justifications 
have been approved by (1) the Board of 
Higher Education, (2) the Mayor, (3) the 
City Council, and (4) the Senate and House 
Committees. 
ENROLLMENT 


The charge that the College enrollment rec- 
ords are in disarray is incorrect, During & 
three-day hearing before the House District 
Committee in July, the College provided en- 
roliment data for each quarter of operation 
since Fall, 1968. 

TUITION 

The Committee reports that the tuition at 
Federal City College is too low and does not 
compare with tuition charged by community 
colleges in the area. 

It is correct that the actual dollar amount 
charged for tuition alone at the College is 
lower than tuition charged by area com- 
munity colleges; however, the tuition at Fed- 
eral City College is comparable when the 
total costs for education paid by the student 
is considered. 

When total costs are compared, the tuition 
charged by Federal City College meets the 
congressional requirement that tuition be 
comparable. 

For example, a student attending Federal 
City College and using private transportation 
will pay approximately $276 per quarter. This 
is higher than the cost of attending any of 
the area community colleges where similar 
costs range from a high of $244 to a low of 
$191. A student attending Federal City 
College and using public transportation will 
pay approximately $225 per quarter com- 
pared with similar costs at area community 
colleges which range from a high of $281 
to a low of $228. 

In considering tuition at Federal City Col- 
lege, it is necessary to consider the total cost 
to the student, the income levels of the stu- 
dent’s family and the effects of these factors 
on the ability of the student to attend col- 
lege. 

Historically, as a national policy the Na- 
tional Association of State Land Grant Uni- 
versities and Colleges has consistently sup- 
ported the principle of low or no tuition. 
The Association has maintained that society 
has a responsibility to make education avall- 
able at a cost that people can afford: Since 
the Congress has placed Federal City College 
into this Association, the College has de- 
veloped tuition and admission policies that 
are consistent with the policies of institu- 
tions that are members of the Association. 


STAFF AND OPERATING COST 


The charge that the College 1s over staffed 
at excessively high operating costs is factual- 
ly incorrect. A department by department 
study of the staff workload conducted by the 
College reveals the opposite to be true. 

The College has only 74% of the total per- 
sonnel needed. Even with full funding for FY 
1972, the College will be understaffed by 11%. 

This personnel shortage is documented in 
a study by the College’s Personnel Office (de- 
tails of the study are available on request) 
and resulted in the following conclusion: The 
organization and planning capabilities of the 
College can be improved if the College (1) 
has a 26% increase in the personnel it needs 
in its administrative areas, (2) received an 
indication of what dollars were approved 
before half the fiscal year was over, (3) finds 
some way to reduce the workload on the 
present staff and get people trained in the 
coordinated use of our new systems. 


SALARY OF PROFESSORS 

The Committee states: “At Federal City 
College the average salary of professors is 
approximately $20,000 which in the judgment 
of your Committee is far in excess of that 
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in any institution of higher education in 
the country.” 

This statement is factually incorrect. The 
average salary for full professors at the Col- 
lege is $17,768. This places Federal City Col- 
lege in the seventh or lowest rank among 
area institutions. The average salary for full 
professors in these area institutions ranges 
from a high of $20,841 to the low at Federal 
City College of $17,768. 


OPERATING COST 


The Committee report made a similar in- 
correct observation when it said that “the 
operating cost per student (at Federal City 
College) far outdistanced the national aver- 
age.” 

The per student cost at the College for 
1971-72 is $2,740 per FTE (Full Time Equiv- 
alent) student compared to the national 
average of $3,050. 


EXPANSION OF THE COLLEGE 


The Committee reports that “the College 
has expanded far in excess of and far beyond 
any representation to your Committee at the 
time it was established.” This observation 
is both incorrect and conceptually invalid. 

It is correct in the sense that Washington 
Technical Institute and Federal City College 
were expected to enroll a combined total of 
6,500 students while Federal City College 
now enrolls approximately 8,000 students (in- 
cluding both operational and grant funds). 

The observation is invalid because the orig- 
inal representations were based on incorrect 
assumptions regarding the demand for high- 
er education within the District. The College 
has had more than 42,000 persons apply for 
admission since/it opened. 

Consistent with the Congressional mandate 
to establish a public system of higher educa- 
tion for the District, the College has moved 
to provide educational opportunities to the 
residents of the District that are comparable 
to opportunities provided by the other states 
in the nation. 

‘There is an implied statement in the Com- 
mittee’s report that is false. The implication 
of the report is that the College did not re- 
spect Congressional wishes by permitting an 
enrollment which exceeded the original pro- 
jection. 

This implication is wrong. The College in 
each of its budget presentations has clearly 
indicated the size of the student body that 
would be supported by that budget. Each of 
these requests have been specifically ap- 
proved by the Congress, District Government 
and the Board of Higher Education, 

It should be understood that while the 
enrollment of the College has exceeded the 
original estimates which were too low, the 
College is nowhere close to meeting the effec- 
tive demand for higher education in the 
District or close to providing residents of the 
District with the number of opportunities 
that are given to the residents of other 
states. 

INVESTIGATION 


The statement that the “College is under 
current investigation” is incorrect. There is 
no investigation of Federal City College 
underway. 

Currently the District Government is con- 
ducting a comprehensive study of higher 
education in the District. The purpose of this 
study is to plan for the total higher educa- 
tion system within the District. Every state 
in the nation makes similar planning studies. 

MEDIA COVERAGE 

The contention of the Committee that 
the College has been “too often in disrepute 
even in an ordinarily favorable press” must 
be placed into proper perspective. 

The College has had more problems than it 
deserves; however, the problems of Federal 
City College are small in comparison to 
those faced by many of the major uni- 
versities in the nation. 

The extent of media coverage is one in- 
dication of the importance of Federal City 
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College to the Washington community and 
the nation’s capital. Media has supported 
the institution with various editorials and 
by providing more time and space for favor- 
able stories. 

By giving front. page coverage to problems 
of the College while giving less noticeable 
space to successes of the College, media has 
permitted some persons to believe that the 
College has more problems than successes. 

While media has given front page to prob- 
lems, they have failed to report when these 
problems have been solved. For example, the 
problem of student records is now solved. 
The problem with student government has 
been solved, the problem with the football 
team has been solved. The problem of con- 
flict between administration and faculty is 
in the process of solution. 

It is important that decision-makers look 
for evidence in addition to media coverage 
before making judgments about the viability 
of the College. 

CONCLUSION 


The Committee report raises four basic 
questions about Federal City College: (1) 
Is the College viable? (2) Can the College 
solve its problems? (3) Can the College pro- 
vide a quality education for the residents 
of the District of Columbia? (4) Should the 
College be supported? The answer to each 
of these questions is yes. 

Despite the limited resources and uncer- 
tainty of funding, 30 experts who visited 
the College since the first of the year have 
all testified to the viability of the institu- 
tion. To quote the Vice President for Aca- 
demic Affairs of Oakland Community Col- 
lege after a visit to Federal City College: 

“The progress and expansion of the school 
matches that found in older institutions of 
higher education. You are confronted with 
all the usual problems of colleges plus that 
of being a special project of the U.S. Govern- 
ment with its attending high visibility ... , 
however, my overall impression is very posi- 
tive. I am particularly impressed with the 
freshness of your ideas for community 
education and the willingness of the College 
administratio. to develop a responsive 
program.” 

Like all colleges, Federal City College is 
faced with numerious problems, The College 
has demonstrated its ability to solve these 
problems. 

The problem of student records which 
faced the College last year has been solved. 
Records are presently complete and easily 
retrievable. The problems surrounding the 
Student Government Association last year 
has been solved. A new student government 
has been established with proper financial 
controls. The problem of athletic eligibility 
was also solved. 

The problems which Yace the College today 
and will face the College in the future are no 
more insurmountable than those of the past. 
The administration of the College is com- 
mitted to their resolution. 

Apart from solving the College’s own in- 
ternal problems, Federal City College has 
successfully brought its resources to bear on 
the problems of the District of Columbia. 
The President of the College in his May, 
1970, report to the community, noted: 

“As part of its urban commitment and its 
land grant responsibilities, the College oper- 
ates 28 satellite centers where more than 30,- 
000 people are helped to deal effectively with 
urban problems. The central mission of the 
College is to provide a high quality educa- 
tion for residents of the District that will en- 
able them to improve their lives and to re- 
Doe critical problems facing Washington, 
D.C.” 

The best indication of the quality of edu- 
cation being provided by the College is the 
institution's acceptance as a recognized can- 
didate for Middle States accreditation, the 
highest level of accreditation possible until 
the College graduates its charter class in 
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June, 1972. Belng accepted for accreditation 
is considered the proper initiation of institu- 
tions of higher learning into the corporate 
community of colleges and universities, In 
the words of the Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation of the Middle States Association: 

“Acceptance as a recognized candidate for 
Middle States accreditation attests that the 
Commission on Higher Education considers 
an institution to be offering its students, 
on at least a minimally satisfactory level, the 
educational opportunities implied by its ob- 
jectives. In the Commission’s view the insti- 
tution's organization, structure, and staffing 
are acceptable for its stage of development, 
its sponsors are committed to supplying its 
needs and are able to do so, its governing 
board is functioning properly, and its aca- 
demic and financial plans are well designed.” 

Until 1968, the year Federal City College 
came into existence, the District of Columbia, 
with a population greater than that of 11 
states, was the only state in the nation 
without a public institution of higher edu- 
cation. The residual demand has been great. 
Since 1968 more than 42,000 persons have 
applied for admission to the College. This de- 
mand by District residents for public higher 
education amply demonstrates the need for 
broad support for the College. 

The College is training a cadre of qualified 
people for the District’s largest industry— 
government. More than 32% of the working 
students enrolled at Federal City College are 
employed by the Federal Government; an- 
other 21% are employed by the District Gov- 
ernment. The education they are receiving at 
the College is enabling them to improve 
their performance on the job. An additional 
2,000 employees of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare are seeking degrees 
from branch campuses of Federal City College 
at their place of employment. 

In addition to the productivity benefits of 
a better educated employee, an increase in 
the educational level of District residents 
can be translated into dollars. Studies have 
shown that there is a 28 to one return on 
educational dollars through increased earn- 
ing power and an increase in the taxable 
revenue. 

The College has demonstrated its viability 
and the quality of education it provides. The 
College has demonstrated its ability to bring 
its resources to bear on the problems of the 
District of Columbia. The College has clearly 
demonstrated that it deserves support. 


U.N. CHINA VOTE AND 
U.S. SUPPORT 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, news com- 
mentator James J. Kilpatrick, broad- 
casting over WTOP radio on October 27, 
put the United Nation’s China vote into 
perspective. Once the decision to seat 
Peking had been taken, he views Tai- 
wan’s ouster as inevitable. In contrast 
to the clamor for reprisal, Mr. Kilpatrick 
urges that we continue to support the 
U.N. Inasmuch as the United Nations 
provides our most reasonable hope for 
future peace, Mr. Kilpatrick’s comments 
are a welcome addition to the current de- 
bate. 

The transcript of the broadcast fol- 
lows: 

JAMES J, K1r.parrick—ComMMENTARY— 
CHINA AND U.N. 

The United States now has taken a lick- 
ing in the UN General Assembly on the mat- 
ter of the Chinese seat. Red China is all the 
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way in; Nationalist China is all the way out. 
We have wound up with a face full of egg 
foo yung; and certain questions arise: 

Did we deserve this defeat? The answer 
is yes. In trying to preserve a seat for Taiwan 
in an assembly of nations, the U.S. was 
pursuing a policy that could not be defended 
in law or logic. Sentiment to one side, Tal- 
wan simply is not a “nation.” If the For- 
mosans want unilaterally to declare their in- 
dependence from the mainland, and if they 
can get away with it, more power to them. 
A Republic of Taiwan would be welcome. 
But the prospect seems unlikely, and the 
question will have to be left to the future. 

Does our defeat matter? The answer is, 
not much. Once the Security Council seat 
has been awarded to Peking, the significant 
decision had been made. The General As- 
sembly is an overblown cave of winds. Its 
impotent resolutions have no more power 
than the resolutions of a village PTA—and 
command about as much respect. 

Finally, what do we do about this de- 
feat? One suggestion, variously advanced, is 
that we cut off the UN's water by drastically 
whacking our financial support. A worse 
Piece of international relations could not 
be devised. Such a move would be regarded 
as the vindictive act of a poor loser, and it 
would confirm everything our worst enemies 
have charged. For the time being, we are 
struck with the egg foo yung. We don’t 
have to like it, but we have to eat it. This 
is J.J.K. 


CHANCES FOR STABILITY IN 
SOUTH VIETNAM SEEM BLEAK 


HON. MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, de- 
spite our efforts in Vietnam, despite our 
casualty list, the vast sums of money, 
the neglect of our domestic woes, and the 
internal conflict brought by the war, our 
stated goals in that country have not 
been achieved. Ostensibly, we were fight- 
ing to protect self-determination for 
South Vietnam. We were to bring stabil- 
ity. 

President Nixon has announced an- 
Other troop withdrawal of 45,000 men. 
The impression presented is of an ever- 
diminishing role in that conflict. The air 
war continues, though, just as heavily. 
But with fewer casualties each week, with 
a smaller army present, the American 
role seems to be one of bringing men out. 

But an article in the November 11, 
1971, Wall Street Journal by Peter R. 
Kann describes a far less than optimistic 
future for Vietnam, a future which shows 
a failure to achieve our stated goals. 

“The situation has declined in the 
last 9 months,” Mr. Kann reports. The 
long-term chences for stability in South 
Vietnam seem bleak. Public works pro- 
grams are suffering from reduced Ameri- 
can assets, and the Phoenix program de- 
signed to attack the Vietcong infrastruc- 
ture has failed. Vietnamese exports total 
less the $15 million, and the most opti- 
mistic estimate is $100 million in exports 
by 1975. 

Unfortunately, once we leave, we may 
be able to watch the country deflate like a 
balloon as our support is gone. At this 
time I wish to insert the article into the 
RECORD: 
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WHITHER VIETNAM? AMERICAN OFFICIALS IN 
SAIGON Grow INCREASINGLY PESSIMISTIC AS 
ROLE or U.S. Nears Its END 

(By Peter R. Kann) 

Saicon.—"There will be no debacle here 
before the '72 election in the States. But in 
the longer term? My computer says: ‘Do not 
compute.’ ” 

“I'm not saying Thieu won’t be around four 
years from now, but I’m sure not betting that 
he will.” 

“A degree of military stability to 1974.” 

“1965 by 1973.” 

The quotes are from recent conversations 
with four old Vietnam hands—U.S, officials 
with a total of nearly 40 years of Vietnam 
service. Obviously, they aren't in complete 
agreement on what the future holds for this 
country to which they have devoted much 
of their adult lives. But, if there is a mood 
common to these men—and others like 
them—it seems to be one of growing uncer- 
tainty and, among many, of gathering gloom. 

In the last nine months or so it seems 
that the “new optimists” have become tired 
optimists and that traditionally cautious in- 
house critics are turning into outright, 
though not public, pessimists, The reasons 
have less to do with any specific setbacks 
than with a somewhat fuzzy feeling that se- 
curity had slipped, that political opportuni- 
ties have been lost and that the time for 
new starts has passed. 

ANOTHER BLUE PERIOD 

Moods are by nature vague and, on the 
basis of experience here, exaggerated and 
transitory. But perhaps the present one is 
different. During earlier blue periods (after 
the 1968 Tet offensive for example) Ameri- 
cans at least could go out and try to do some- 
thing about it: chalk up higher body counts, 
start a new pacification program, stop bomb- 
ing, start bombing again, invade a neighbor- 
ing nation or two. 

But not these days. A large part of the 
current low mood may simply be the realiza- 
tion that America’s active role in Vietnam is 
pretty much over. The American military, 
with just under 200,000 men still in this 
country, has all but ceased ground combat. 
Indeed, sapped by problems of drugs, race, 
discipline and morale, the U.S. military’s 
very ability to fight if called upon to do so 
is increasingly in question. And America’s 
influence with its Saigon client appears to 
be at its nadir—as demonstrated by Presi- 
dent Nguyen Van Thieu’s victory last month 
in a one-candidate electoral charade that 
embarrassed and angered the U.S. embassy. 

America, of course, continues to perform 
important, perhaps vital, military and other 
functions for the Vietnamese. But how much 
longer and at what level America will aid the 
Vietnamese are in doubt. America and Viet- 
namese officials generally have been assum- 
ing that a U.S. “residual force” of about 
40,000 men will be stationed in Vietnam for 
years to come. But wide disagreement. has 
existed here as to what sort of functions 
that force should perform and how vital 
such a force really would be. Of late, there 
has been considerable concern as to whether 
there will be a residual force at all. 


CONFUSING THE ENEMY—AND ALLIES 


Some of these questions may be answered 
by President Nixon in a Vietnam policy 
speech, expected within the next few days. 
But for some time, the President's policy 
has seemed to have his officials and his allies 
confused along with the enemy. Thus, the 
whole residual-force issue is adding to the 
mood of uncertainty and unease. The defeat 
by the U.S. Congress of the foreign-aid bili 
compounds this problem. Also adding to the 
mood is the President’s planned visit to 
China, the White House says Vietnam won't 
be discussed in Peking. But many here still 
think (some hope, others fear) that the trip 
could influence Vietnam’s future. 

In Washington, the view on Vietnam is 
more optimistic than that held by many U.S. 
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Officials here. In fact, the Washington esti- 
mate is described as one of only slightly 
bounded optimism. A cross section of Wash- 

n officials believes that the security situ- 
ation in Vietnam is improving, Saigon’s army 
is fighting more efficiently, the economy is 
doing well and the political scene is at least 
tolerable. 

Analysts in Washington say the pessimism 
often heard in Saigon comes from aides overly 
influenced by transitory or localized develop- 
ments. They don’t reflect the big picture, 
Washington’s big-picture experts contend. 

THE FACTOR OF TIME 

One reason for the differences of view- 
points in the two capitals may be a time 
factor. Many here in Saigon are concerned 
with the longer-term prospects of the Viet- 
nam government and how well it will ulti- 
mately deal with its many problems. In 
Washington, officials put more emphasis on 
the short term; this results in an optimism 
that officials feel jutifies continued troop 
withdrawals and slow political disengage- 
ment from the current Saigon government, 

As ever, the question looming over all scen- 
arios is what the aims and the capabilities 
of the Communists are. Hanoi, no less than 
Saigon, is worried over President Nixon's 
Peking visit and the possibility of some deal 
being made at its expense. Hanoi also has 
been indulging in increasing self-criticism 
over economic problems, poor public morale, 
crime and corruption. In June, North Viet- 
nam was struck by its worst flood of the 
century. It may have left 10,000 dead and a 
third of the nation’s rice crop destroyed. And 
Hanoi’s manpower pool continues to be 
drained on the battlefields of South Viet- 
nam, Cambodia and Laos. 

“T think South Vietnam has a pretty good 
chance of surviving because I just don't see 
how the North Vietnamese can keep going,” & 
senior U.S. official says. But another analyst 
puts it differently: “I would be optimistic 
about South Vietnam's future if it weren't 
for the dreadful ebullience of the enemy.” 
How North Vietnam—which President John- 
son is once said to have called “a raggoedy-ass 
little country of 17 million people’”’—hus been 
able to keep fighting this long against Amer- 
ica’s military might has confounded waves 
of U.S. war planners. The betting by most 
veteran analysts here seems to be that Hanol 
will keep on fighting and thus confound some 
more. 

The South Vietnamese, meanwhile, seem 
increasingly embittered by American policy. 
President Nixon’s Vietnamization program 
will—sooner or later—get Americans out of 
the war. But no one has any indication that 
the President has a “game plan” for getting 
the Vietnamese out of it. The toll of combat 
deaths announced last week was down to 
two Americans, but the toll of South Viet- 
namese was 269. Indeed, South Vietnamese 
casualties this year are running ahead of 
1968. Americans may view this as & success 
of the Vietnamization program, but that’s 
little consolation to the Vietnamese. 

As usual, the Vietnamese attitude is ambiv- 
alent and, at least to Western eyes, contra- 
dictory. On the one hand, there is resentment 
at America for “bugging out” and leaving 
Vietnam to cope with a continuing war. And 
among the Vietnamese the suspicion is grow- 
ing that all the U.S. really cares about by 
now is a “decent interval” between with- 
drawal and collapse. “The stability here will 
last long enough to show that if the Viet- 
namese fail, it will be their own fault,” says 
one ranking American official, who seems to 
confirm what the Vietnamese suspect. 

On the other hand, the Vietnamese are 
increasingly open in their criticisms of the 
U.S. presence here; “Americans, go home” is 
a fashionable non-Communist slogan these 
days. More and more Vietnamese are talking, 
in vague terms, about a “Vietnamese solution 
to a Vietnamese war” once the American 
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presence—and U.S. backing for President 
Thieu—is withdrawn. In this view the 
American presence postpones peace. The 
view may be naive, but it is significant that 
even some traditionally staunch anti-Com- 
munist Catholic priests are talking in this 
vein, and so are some younger South Viet- 
namese army officers. 

Few Americans, of course, are talking 
about outright collapse here—at least not 
for some time. Pacification statistics still 
show more than 95% of the people living 
under government control. The economy 
continues to display a remarkable degree of 
stability, and President Thieu’s reelection 
at least demonstrated the ubiquity ana even 
efficiency of the government’s administra- 
tive apparatus on an issue that counts to 
its leader. 

The South Vietnamese army (ARVN) has 
been assuming more combat and other re- 
sponsibilities as Americans withdraw. While 
the army has suffered some reverses in Laos 
and Cambodia, the Communists right now 
don’t seem capable of inflicting a major mil- 
itary defeat on ARVN forces within South 
Vietnam. Main-force Communist units are 
mostly operating near the Cambodian and 
Laotian borders and are generally avoiding 
sustained contact. 

In short, compared with two years ago, the 
present South Vietnamese position seems 
stronger in almost every respect. 

But, compared with about nine months ago 
the present situation shows signs of slippage. 
Some observers believe that a military high 
point may have been reached at the begin- 
ning of 1971 and that security has been on a 
very gradual decline ever since. Veteran offi- 
cials speak of an increase in enemy attacks 
on Mekong Delta militia outposts, of roads 
being a bit less safe to travel, of enemy units 
appearing closer to Saigon, of an increase in 
enemy infiltration and activity in the north- 
ern I Corps, of enemy inroads in formerly 
pacified hamlets in the key coastal province 
of Binh Dinh, and of ARVN forces being 
stretched too thin to defend the Central 
Highlands against a slowly mounting enemy 
threat there. 

Much of this slippage may be an inevitable 
effect of American withdrawal. It is hard to 
see how even an improved South Vietnamese 
military force of 1.1 million plus about 
200,000 American noncombatants can be as 
potent a military power as 1.1 million South 
Vietnamese soldiers and a _ half-million 
American combatants. 

Moreover, the grace periods purchased by 
the June 1970 invasion of Cambodia and the 
April 1971 invasion of Laos are about up. 
Both operations, whatever their failings, cer- 
tainly bought some precious time for South 
Vietnam, but that time was never claimed 
to be unlimited. 

And the chances of another dramatic 
time-buying foray seem nil. For one thing, 
South Vietnam has no more neighbors (ex- 
cept North Vietnam) left to invade. Mainly, 
however, the declining American presence 
and logistical support seem to rule out a 
repetition of the drive against the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail complex or even a major ARVN 
assault deep inside Cambodia. U.S. military 
sources, however, are talking about ARVN 
launching some far smaller, briefer and less 
ambitious cross-border operations in coming 
months, and the South Vietnamese still do 
have about 19,000 troops occupying Cambo- 
dian territory along the border. 

Optimistic scenarios for South Vietnam’s 
future aren't bolstered by retrospective as- 
sessments of that Ho Chi Minh Trail opera- 
tion or of ARVN’s performance at Seoul, in 
Cambodia, four months later. In the La- 
otian trail operations, despite massive Amer- 
ican air support of all sorts, ARVN was 
forced to pull out of Laos well before planned, 
and the most favorable assessment that any- 
one now makes of the operation is to call 
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it a standoff. It may have demonstrated that 
ARVN with U.S. air power is roughly equal to 
the enemy, but how long will ARVN have 
even a fraction of that level of air support? 
The combat, of course, took place on enemy 
turf, and that may be to ARVN’s credit. But 
the set-pieces of 1972 or 1973 combat may 
have to be fought closer to home. 

If that foray was in some sense a standoff, 
Snoul was more of a rout. There, with less 
U.S. air support but on much more favorable 
terrain, the ARVN Fifth Division withdrew 
in panic, abandoning at least 50 vehicles and 
three artillery batteries to the enemy and los- 
ing at least 450 men killed and another 300 
listed as missing. 

Last month’s confrontation between the 
North and South Vietnamese armies near the 
Cambodian town of Krek turned out more 
favorably for ARVN, which managed to rein- 
force and thus cause the enemy to hack off. 
But again there was heavy American air sup- 
port and the ARVN division commander in 
charge stated: “American air power turned 
the tide; it was decisive, all-important.” 
Once again, how long and at what level ARVN 
have available to it American air power— 
helicopters for troop lift and resupply, Cobra 
gunships, tactical bombers and B52s? No 
one is sure. 

The future test for ARVN, whatever its 
level of U.S. support, could well come in the 
Central Highlands of II Corps. The present 
Vietnamese strategy (approved, if not de- 
vised, by American adyisers) is to concen- 
trate most ARVN forces in that corps along 
the narrow coastal plain in which more than 
90% of that area’s population lives. American 
advisers express confidence that Saigon forces 
can hold the coast, “To get the willing co- 
operation of those people is a very difficult, 
very long-term objective, but to get their 
forced cooperation is easy because of the geo- 
graphy,” a high-ranking American says. 
Meanwhile, he adds, “there will be no more 
stomping the Central Highland boondocks; 
now the aim in the five Highland provinces 
is to just survive.” He thinks that American 
bombing plus a few mobile ARVN units can 
prevent the Communists from overrunning 
Highland towns. 

Other veteran American analysts question 
that strategy. One recalls that enemy inroads 
in the Highlands in 1965 nearly forced ARVN 
to. withdraw from the Highland centers of 
Kontum and Pleiku. It was only the arrival 
of American forces that forestalled abandon- 
ment and prevented South Vietnam from 
being cut in two—in the view, among others, 
of Gen. William C. Westmoreland, the cur- 
rent Army chief of staff and former U.S. com- 
mander in Vietnam. 

“If you control the Highlands, you even- 
tually get the coast,’’ one longtime analyst 
says. He sees a repetition of 1965 but without 
any Americans to ride in to the rescue—thus, 
“1965 by 1973.” He and others suggest that 
enemy forces will try to consolidate control 
of the Highlands, adding the area to con- 
tiguous territory in southern Laos and north- 
east Cambodia that they already control. The 
Communists could then lay formal claim to 
a tri-country “liberalized zone” in future 
peace talks. Or they could use the zone as a 
vast base for attacks on the central coast of 
Vietnam, the Mekong River towns of south 
Laos and the heartland of Cambodia. 

Most experts questioned tend to believe 
that within two to three years Saigon will 
have abandoned to the enemy large chunks 
of territory, if not towns, in the Central 
Highlands and the western part of I Corps 
in the north. “There will be a northeast- 
southwest line along which two-thirds of the 
regular South Vietnamese army will be fight- 
ing in conventional format,” a ranking official 
says. He thinks ARVN could hold that line, at 
least to 1974. 

Others wonder if Saigon could ever get 
two-thirds of its regular army into sustained 
combat. The ARVN high command recently 
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had to abandon efforts to send the Ninth 
Division north from its safer stomping 
grounds in the Mekong Delta; the division 
simply refused to go. In most ARVN units 
desertion rise dramatically when units are 
about to be shifted or sent into combat. 

President Thieu frequently talks about a 
climactic showdown with the Communists in 
the dry season of 1973, but not all U.S. offi- 
cials are confident that Mr. Thieu will be 
around by then. For public consumption the 
U.S. has tried to put the best possible face on 
his reelection, sending California Gov. Ronald 
Reagan and Treasury Secretary John Con- 
nally to congratulate him, stressing the 
dearth of democracy in most parts of the 
world, taking some solace from the Saigon 
government’s election-day efficiency, telling 
the ARVN generals that President Thieu is 
still Washington’s man and warning them 
against any thought of coups. 

But, privately, U.S. officials’ reactions to 
the election ranged from disappointment to 
dismay. Some believed democracy could be 
made meaningful here and thus see the 
Oct. 3 exercise in population control as & 
lost opportunity. Others are less concerned 
about Vietnamese democracy than about 
American leverage and thus see Mr. Thieu’s 
election shenanigans as a kind of intramural 
contest between Mr. Thieu’s palace and Am- 
bassador Ellsworth Bunker’s embassy, and, 
of course, the embassy lost. 

There is a general American concern that 
the Vietnamese electorate, at least in urban 
areas, knows it was somehow cheated on 
Oct. 3 and that, as a result, Vietnam’s nu- 
merous political factions may henceforth 
find more fertile ground for sowing seeds of 
political ferment. Officials also worry that an 
increasingly unpopular President Thieu wiil 
henceforth isolate himself further from his 
people and from social and political realities 
and that he will be more suspicious, more 
repressive, more reliant on vested interests, 
less reformist, less willing or able to deal 
with the moral malaise that infects almost 
every aspect of this society. 

(One interesting indication of President 
Thieu's state of mind is the manner in which 
he has surrounded himself, politically and 
geographically, with members of a single 
trusted family. Le Van Tu, one of the presi- 
dent’s closest cronies, is the chief of Gia 
Dinh Province, which surrounds Saigon. Tu's 
brother, his brother-in-law and two of his 
cousins are all chiefs in other provinces near 
Saigon—gateways for past military coups.) 

While Mr. Thieu is markedly unamenable 
to U.S. infiuence, his fate ultimately remains 
tied to American aims. So long as America’s 
paramount concern is stability under which 
orderly U.S. withdrawal can proceed, Mr. 
Thieu can presumably count on American 
backing. But if President Nixon chose rapid, 
complete withdrawal (or if a new American 
administration wanted to dump Mr, Thieu 
in hopes of achieving a political settlement 
‘with the Communists), President Thieu 
might be hard pressed to hang on. Even 
without any abrupt change in U.S. policy 
Mr. Thieu’s position may get shakier. Ameri- 
can influence with the ARVN generals is 
mostly based on American aid to fuel their 
patriotism and fatten their pocketbooks. 
And as U.S, aid inevitably declines, so may 
ARVN loyalty to America’s man—Nguyen 
Van Thieu. 

Pacification planners no longer seem to be 
bubbling with enthusiasm and new ideas. 
They find satisfaction in various develop- 
ments of the last few years: improved per- 
formance by local militiamen, village and 
hamlet elections and land reform in the Me- 
kong Delta. But public-works programs are 
being hurt by reduced American assets, a 
new pr for “people’s organizations” 
seems to have flopped, and the Phoenix pro- 
gram to attack the Vietcong infrastructure 
now is widely viewed as a failure. The pro- 
gram has been partly “Vietnamized,” and, 
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perhaps as a result, it is increasingly in- 
effectual and corrupted. There is also a feel- 
ing that the regional and popular forces that 
provide “territorial security” have gotten 
about as big and as good as they are going 
to get and that efforts to make them more 
mobile will probably fail. 

An awareness is growing that Vietnam is 
an increasingly urbanized society (largely 
as a result of the war), that urban problems 
will worsen as American spending and em- 
ployment decline and that the more po- 
litically sophisticated urban citizenry can- 
not be pacified with sheets of tin roofing or 
demonstration pigpens. 

The expert who talks of gaining the “forced 
cooperation” of the people of the central 
coast is at least implying the crucial catch in 
pacification: Controlling people by military 
occupation or even pleasing them with in- 
creased prosperity is still some distance from 
really winning their hearts and minds. “These 
people are still Vietcong in their hearts,” 
said an ARVN general recently of the people 
in some officially pacified hamlets of Binh 
Dinh Province. 

Finally, pacification—whatever its failures 
and accomplishments—has always been a 
heavily American-motivated concept, and, as 
the American role in Vietnam diminishes, so 
probably will pacification. 

Vietnam's economy, after years of infla- 
tionary crisis, now is something of a success 
story. At least galloping inflation has been 
checked. Economic controls are being re- 
laxed. Rural prosperity is a reality in much 
of the Mekong Deita. A new round of eco- 
nomic reforms is expected to further stabilize 
and stimulate the economy. 

But the longer-term outlook is gloomier. 
Vietnam's exports this year will total less 
than $15 million. Its imports, which keep in- 
fiation in check, total about $750 million a 
year, mostly financed by the U.S. Long-range 
plans for economic development remain hazy, 
and the most optimistic forecast one hears is 
$100 million in exports by 1975. Foreign pri- 
vate investment remains leery of Vietnam. 
There is talk of possible of] deposits off Viet- 
nam’s coasts, but so far it’s only talk. 

America is leaving behind here a vast 
complex of ports, airfields, bases and com- 
munications, but these aren’t the kind of 
assets an underdeveloped economy can make 
good use of. For as far as anyone here is 
willing to peer into the future, Vietnam will 
be a beggar nation, overwhelmingly depend- 
ent on U.S. aid. And that aid is dependent 
on the whim of the American Congress. 

The general view here is that without con- 
tinued U.S. economic assistance at roughly 
the present level, the Vietnamese economy 
would collapse. Similarly, even the most 
critical or pessimistic U.S. officials seem to 
agree that to give the Saigon government 
even a fair chance of survival, America must 
continue providing military aid and mate- 
rial. A frequently mentioned figure for fu- 
ture military and economic assistance is $2.5 
billion a year. 

Another consensus is that some continued 
U.S. air power will be required, but no agree- 
ment exists on how much and what sort. 
Some analysts believe that the minimum re- 
quirements can be provided by planes based 
in Thailand and on aircraft carriers off Viet- 
nam’s coasts. Others see a need for at least 
a few Vietnam-based tactical air squadrons 
plus helicopters. 

All sorts of “ideal” residual-force mixes are 
being mentioned these days. One, which as- 
sumes & residual force of about 40,000 men, 
breaks down like this: 500 helicopters with 
crews and maintenance and support units re- 
quiring about 10,000 men, three tactical air 
squadrons totaling about 4,000 men, four 
artillery battalions requiring a total of 5,000 
men, a few thousand advisers, and another 
20,000 logistics personnel with a small combat 
force to help protect their bases. The U.S. 
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now has in Vietnam about 2,000 helicopters, 
& dozen artillery battalions, nine tactical air 
squadrons, 19 combat maneuver battalions 
and about 100,000 logistics personnel. 

Other officials argue against any residual 
presence in Vietnam itself. Their reasons 
vary. One ranking official thinks the only way 
to assure the continuance of vital economic 
and military aid is to get all American 
soldiers out of Vietnam; this, he believes, 
might make a continued aid program more 
palatable to the U.S. public and its Congress. 

Others fear for the safety of a residual 
force that would be largely dependent on 
ARVN troops for protection. Even enemy 
sapper attacks and mortar barrages could 
take a toll of American helicopter main- 
tenance men or logistics units, An alternative 
would be to try to leave enough U.S. combat 
troops here to provide the protection. 

However, the way the U.S. Army works it 
takes four or five support solciers to back 
each combatant. Thus, the U.S. would wind 
up with a fat logistical structure to support 
the combat troops who would be protecting 
the logistical units that would be supporting 
the ARVN combat forces, And that would all 
add up to a very large residual force indeed. 

Some officials see a residual force having 
adverse psychological effect on the Vietnam- 
ese. U.S. troops would be living in relative (to 
the Vietmamese) comfort in several big en- 
clave bases. Their presence would continue 
to fuel various Vietnamese resentments 
(Americans living too well, warping their so- 
ciety, prostituting their women and so on) 
and there would no longer be the cogent 
counterargument that Americans are also out 
in the jungles dying for the Vietnamese. 
Rather, it would be a case of Vietnamese 
boys living in mud bunkers on the outskirts 
of U.S. bases, protecting (or failing to pro- 
tect) the Americans. 

Some officers further fear that even with a 
compact, all-volunteer residual force, there 
would continue to be problems of drugs disci- 
pline and morale. 

And then there are those analysts who just 
don’t see a residual force making much dif- 
ference—except for delaying the inevitable. 
They figure that the only long-term hope 
for Vietnam is a political settlement with 
the Communists and that a U.S. residual 
presence only encourages the Saigon govern- 
ment to keep postponing that settlement. 

In all the uncertainty and disagreement 
over residual forces, there is one thing that 
the old Vietnam hands seem to agree on: 
much of the current U.S. presence here could 
and should be reduced forthwith. One sen- 
jor official says the mission council—the 
working committee of top U.S. officials in 
Vietnam—spends most of its time these days 
dealing with problems of the American pres- 
ence in Vietnam rather than with the prob- 
lems of Vietnam. 

“We've just got to get leaner faster,” an- 
other ranking officer says. And a third tells 
the story of discovering two adjacent mili- 
tary units on the sprawling U.S. logistics 
base at Cam Ranh. One was a signal unit 
and the other a base-support unit. The sole 
function of the signal unit, he says, was 
providing communications for the support 
unit, while the sole function of the support. 
so was providing services for the signal 
unit. 


STOP SALT 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 
Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, the House 


Committee on Appropriations in its re- 
port on the Department of Defense ap- 
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propriations bill of this year had a few 
words to say about the strategic arms 
limitation talks which I would like to 
call to the attention of my colleagues. 

While the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 
have been in progress, the United States has 
refrained from increasing its strategic nu- 
clear forces. The Soviets have increased their 
strategic forces rapidly during the same pe- 
riod. While it appears that today the United 
States has strategic strike capability which 
will continue to deter any possibility of a 
reasoned Soviet attack, the Committee be- 
lieves that the Department of Defense can- 
not wait another year on an agreement in 
SALT while the Soviets produce additional 
strategic weapons and the United States does 
not. 

The budget did not request one additional 
strategic bomber or one additional strategic 
missile, either land-based or sea-based, for 
our forces and none are provided in the 
authorizing legislation or in the accompany- 
ing bill. 


One might ask why an administration 
which claims to base U.S. defense meas- 
ures on the capabilities of the Soviet 
Union, as opposed to what can be divined 
of their intentions, is holding back on our 
strategic defenses because of talks. Talks 
certainly have nothing to do with ca- 
pabilities and thus cannot serve as a fac- 
tor one way or another in a U.S. force 
posture based solely on capabilities. Ne- 
gotiations are nothing more than one in- 
dication of possible intentions. 

In fact, using SALT to argue against, 
say, increasing our land-based ICBM 
force, is simply a roundabout way to 
argue against increasing U.S. forces on 
the basis of Soviet intentions without 
having to deal with such embarrassing 
factors as the Soviets historical record, 
the ideological bent of the Soviet leaders, 
or paradoxically, fast increasing Soviet 
military capabilities. 

The administration has made a great 
contribution to a growing stock of Or- 
wellian riddle lore. Question: When is an 
intention not an intention? Answer: 
When it isa SALT. 


COPLEY PRESS DEPLORES 
U.N. ACTION 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
torial messages of the Copley newspapers 
are a dynamic and energizing force in 
these restless times. 

In addition to those expressions of 
opinion which are produced by their 
editorial writers, the Copley newspapers 
carry the columns of experienced jour- 
nalists who possess bcth keen insight and 
broad perspective, 

While I do not necessarily subscribe 
to all of the views which are contained 
in these editorials and columns, I find 
them most valuable. Examples of this 
valuable journalism were carried in the 
October 27. issue of the San Diego 
Union—a prominent newspaper of the 
Copley chain. These expressions relate 
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to the recent vote in the U.N. to admit 
the People’s Republic of China and to 
oust Nationalist China from its seat in 
the U.N. General Assembly. 

I am pleased to attach these editorials 
for the edification of my colleagues and 
for all who are reached by this issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

U.N. ACT PERILS CAUSE OF PEACE 


Communist China held a double celebra- 
tion in Peking last Monday—one to note the 
21st anniversary of its declaration of war 
upon the United Nations forces in Korea 
and the other to celebrate its acceptance to 
full membership in the same world organiza- 
tion. 

The 1950 Red Chinese declaration of war 
against the U.N, still stands. Also remaining 
on the U.N. ledger is the official resolution 
in which the world body condemned Com- 
munist China for its aggression in Korea. 

As an act that lacked conscience, Monday‘s 
U.N. action has had few peers in history. 
Forgotten in the 76-35 vote was the Korean 
War, the U.N. resolution of condemnation 
and 22 years of hostility by the legions of 
Mao Tse-tung against the U.N. as well as the 
free nations of the world, Forgotten, in what 
Ambassador Bush condemned as a “carnival 
atmosphere,” was the fact that Communist 
China was totally ineligible to join the world 
body under the U.N. Charter. Worst of all, 
the vote was bitterly cruel where Free China 
was concerned. The staunch dedication of 
that country over the years to the U.N. and 
to the cause of world peace is an inspiring 
example for us all. 

The attitude of jubilation among mem- 
bers of the U.N. over Communist China's 
success, as well as their pleasure at the defeat 
of the United States of America, exhibits 
that not even they realize the cataclysmic 
events they have set into motion by yielding 
their principles to pressures of the moment. 

Now the U.N, must face squarely the con- 
sequences of betraying its own morality. The 
cause of peace—the very reason for the U.N.'s 
existence—cannot be enhanced by rewarding 
an aggressor nation or by administering a 
parliamentary rebuff to the United States. 
Sooner or later, the small nations of the so- 
called Third World and in Asia which sup- 
ported the unqualified entry of Communist 
China into the U.N. will understand also 
that their own security has become a far 
greater problem as a result of the intemper- 
ate actions of Oct. 25. 

Finally, the nations—large and small— 
that perpetrated the melancholy affair will 
do well to ponder how their actions will alter 
the attitude of the United States, to which 
many of them are indebted for their very 
existence. 

For more than a quarter of a century the 
United States has provided the strength, en- 
lightenment and treasure that has contained 
communistic imperialism. By great sacrifice, 
including the blood of her young manhood, 
the United States has made it possible for 
millions of people to choose their own way 
of life, No other nation in the world today 
can replace the United States’ role, a fact 
which should bring sobriety to many a capi- 
tal. 

The plain fact is, the U.N, and the pros- 
pects of peace around the world have suf- 
fered grave damage and to gloss it over would 
be the rankest kind of hypocrisy. 


THERE'S Cause To WEEP For UNITE STATES 
(By John J. O'Malley) 


There will be many a tear shed for the 
Chinese Nationalist government, summarily 
ejected from the United Nations, The lament- 
ations will center—and properly—on the fact 
that the 14 million man nation has never 
violated a U.N: rule, never failed to meet a 
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U.N. obligation, never behaved meanly in the 
U.N. forum. 

In short, and in fact, it will be affirmed 
that to cast a founding nation out of the 
world body without reason is both capricious 
and dishonorable. 

Those who lament the cruel treatment of 
the Republic of China might better save their 
tears for two other—more pressing—tragedies. 

Taiwan, after all, is still where it was last 
week. It is prosperous, orderly and well- 
governed by the Chiang Kai-shek regime. Its 
products are still popular around the world, 
international investment there is still profit- 
able, and its word is respected. 

The island is separated from the mainland 
by 100 miles of Taiwan Strait and all the 
soldiers in Mao’s army cannot negotiate that 
ocean area. 

Taiwan, in short, is safe and substantial, 
and its main loss—admittedly a grave one— 
is in Asian face. 

No, those who would deplore the action in 
New York might better reserve their sadness 
for the United Nations and for the United 
States of America. 

They are the real casualties of the wicked- 
ness in the great glass building. 

The U.N. was created in 1945 as an orga- 
nization of rules, and its survival as an orga- 
nization must depend on its respect for rules, 
Now, in one abrupt moment, its fabric of 
rules has been damaged irreparably. 

A government openly committed to world 
violence has been enfolded in the U.N. struc- 
ture in violation of a basic rule. 

A nation, condemned by the U.N. as an 
aggressor, has been accepted as a member in 
violation of a basic rule, 

A founding nation, a member of the Secu- 
rity Council, has been ejected from the world 
body without cause and in violation of a rule 
that goes to the very heart of the U.N. 
Charter. 

There is no doubt about it, whether the 
current action had been taken in connection 
with Nationalist China or some other legiti- 
mate member, it flouted the world body's 
bedrock philosophy and the U.N. will never 
be the same. Henceforward, it can be no more 
than a forum for discussion. Its actions will 
be subject to the whim of a bloc of tiny coun- 
tries whose right to be called nations is in 
serious doubt, and whose major function is 
to serve the political ends of the Soviet Union 
and Communist China. 

Nobody has reason to expect great or sober 
actions to fiow from the body again, and 
the wonderful dream of 1945 is dead. 

Sad though that fact is, the greater cas- 
ualty is the United States. 

Great nations, so history tells us, are not 
given to temporizing. They make plain pre- 
cisely what they believe, precisely where they 
stand, and then they behave in a manner 
which inspires confidence in their word. 

We have violated this great principle in 
the case of Nationalist China and Red China, 
temporizing like the man who sought to 
hedge his fate in the hereafter by declaring. 
“The Lord is a good man and the devil is not 
a bad man.” He did not end up in Heaven 
for his pains and it is not likely that we will 
fare much better. 

Nor is our international stature to be 
salvaged by the eloquent and well reasoned 
llth hour supplications of Mr. Bush for 
rational and decent behavior by his U.N. col- 
leagues. 

The fact is, we wavered on a matter of 
principle and when the jackals of the world 
saw us on the run they concluded that the 
penalties for flouting our pleas would be 
minimal. 

So it is that the United States of America, 
without which there never could have been 
a United Nations, is the real paroah, a vic- 
tim of its own irresolute actions. 

And for this, there is real cause to weep. 


November 18, 1971 
H-BOMB TEST AT AMCHITKA 


HON. W. C. (DAN) DANIEL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. DANIEL of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
today as I glanced through the news- 
papers, two items—an editorial and a 
news article—caught my eye. Both re- 
late to the recent H-bomb test at 
Amchitka. 

The first item, the editorial, appeared 
in yesterday’s Lynchburg News. The 
writer, building around the old saying: 
“Tt’s a sorry dog that won’t wag its own 
tail,” makes the point that now the test 
is over and we experienced neither earth- 
quake, tidal wave, nor radiation leakage, 
it might be in order for those who had 
criticized so bitterly to acknowledge their 
inaccuracy, and offer a kind word for our 
Nation. It is apparent that the doom- 
criers operate under an adage of more 
recent vintage: 

I've made up my mind; don’t confuse me 
with the facts. 


At this point I include the editorial to 
which I have referred in the RECORD: 
LET'S WaG A LITTLE 


The Government is claiming that the nu- 
clear test on Amchitka island proved that a 
new nuclear weapon is reliable. But there 
was another benefit of equal importance the 
Government didn’t dwell upon: the test shut 
up, for the time being, anyway, the profes- 
sional doomsayers who prophesized tidal 
waves, earthquakes and wholesale radiation 
leakage. 

After the Supreme Court in its ponderous 
wisdom proclaimed that the Government 
could conduct the test—thus setting the 
precedent that the Supreme Court now has 
the authority to rule on defense experi- 
ments—the wailing voices predicting monu- 
mental catastrophes have been silent.—No 
explanation as to why their dire warnings 
were wrong. Perhaps they are still in a state 
of shock that the world didn’t come to an 
end. 

In the main, the critics of the Amchitka 
test are the same clique that is opposing 
the pipeline proposed to carry oil from the 
North Alaskan fields. This oil will be a vital 
factor in keeping the U.S. economy run- 
ning, and fueling its military establishment, 

Perhaps one should not raise the ques- 
tion: but one cannot help but wonder why 
these people fall into a frenzy whenever the 
government or private business undertakes 
something to benefit the economy or im- 
prove our military defenses? We wouldn't 
want anyone to read any innuendoes into 
that statement; my, no. But we would like 
an explanation—along with an explanation 
as to why they are always wrong in their 
predictions. 

Why is it that these people find so little, 
if anything, to praise in the United States? 
Why is it that, according to them, this coun- 
try is an international menace, its people 
bigoted and racists, cold-hearted and mur- 
derous, greedy and selfish, despoilers of the 
environment? At the same time they con- 
demn us for not working harder to support 
the world, and demand we give more. 

There are plenty of things going on that 
we don’t like. We find no fault with our form 
of government, or our social institutions, but 
we do find fault with the way some are mis- 
managing them. We find fault with Govern- 
ment that continually expands its control 
over the economy and the lives of Individ- 
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uals; with the prostitution of profits from 
the expansion of business, the creation of 
new jobs, and higher wages, to undermining 
the society and government through tax-free 
foundations. We find fault with those who 
let our military defenses deteriorate in the 
face of growing totalitarian might. We find 
fault with those who betray our friends, our 
principles, our ideals. And we find fault with 
the people for letting this happen. 

At the same time, we respect and admire 
the vitality of the people, young and old and 
middle-aged, who are, with fractional excep- 
tions, trying to live and let live and uphold- 
ing the right of all. Our hearts swell with 
pride at the way they have conducted them- 
selves, by and large, in Vietnam, against a 
treacherous enemy, under impossible con- 
ditions laid down by their so-called “lead- 
ers” in Washington; at thelr courage and 
dedication exemplified by the voyages to the 
moon. There is nothing wrong with this 
country that high-principled, courageous 
leadership can not right, and put the country 
back on the path marked by the founding 
fathers. 

There’s an old saying: It’s a sorry dog 
that won't wag its own tail. Right now, we're 
not wagging our tails enough. We have plenty 
to be proud of, and we should take heart. 
We should point with pride, and attempt to 
build on that which hag proved beneficial 
to mankind. We should keep what is good 
and throw out what is bad and improve that 
which can be improved. We should, in short, 
tell our story, instead of remaining silent 
while the downgraders and doomsayers con- 
tinually blacken our reputation. 

And we should always be wary of the mo- 
tives of those who never find anything good 
to say about the United States. Nothing; na- 
tion, people, institutions, what-not, is as uni- 
formly bad as these people would have us 
believe we are. 


Mr. Speaker, the other item to which I 
referred, the news article, reports that 
Dr. James Schlesinger, head of the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, has recently 
testified before this body’s Committee on 
Public Works regarding the possibility 
of preventing earthquakes by under- 
ground nuclear explosions to relieve pres- 
sure in the earth’s crust. While I hasten 
to point out that this is purely theoreti- 
cal at this time, think of the horrible suf- 
fering which might be avoided in those 
areas where earthquakes regularly take a 
toll in lives and in injuries. It is ironic 
that this article carries a foreign news 
service byline. This is surely worthy of 
further exploration. The article follows: 

AMCHITKA TEST OFFERS CLUES TO 
EARTHQUAKES 

WASHINGTON.—America’s biggest under- 
ground nuclear test on Amchitka Island may 
have provided information useful in prevent- 
ing natural earthquakes, according to Dr. 
James Schlesinger, the head of the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Dr. Schlesinger told the House Public 
Works subcommittee that the possibility of 
preventing earthquakes merited further 
study by the AEC and by scientific experts 
outside the commission. 

Dr. Schlesinger said some scientists believe 
explosions such as the Amchitka test in 
Alaska—code-named Cannikin—could be 
used to relieve stresses in the earth’s crust, 
thus reducing the chances of a build-up that 
could cause an earthquake. 

Dr. Schlesinger, referring to the contro- 
versy over the test, told the panel the ex- 
plosion had been successful and to date there 
were no indications of any significant im- 
pact on the environment beyond the imme- 
diate test area. 
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IN MEMORY OF A. LARS NELSON 


HON. THOMAS S. FOLEY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, American 
agriculture has lost one of its greatest 
leaders in the untimely death of A. Lars 
Nelson. Mr. Nelson died as a result of a 
heart attack on Saturday, October 9, in 
Seattle, Wash., and was buried on Octo- 
ber 13 in his home community of St. 
John, Wash. Lars, as he was known to 
countless thousands of friends, had been 
the master of the Washington State 
Grange since 1953 and a National Grange 
overseer since 1961. For 35 years, as 
a devoted and enormously energetic 
Grange member, he held numerous 
Offices of every level of the National 
Grange. He used these important posi- 
tions of leadership not only to advance 
the interests of hundreds of thousands of 
members, but to support in every way he 
could the needs of American agriculture 
and rural Americans everywhere. His 
preeminence as a leader in agriculture 
was recognized by his appointment to the 
Farm Credit Board National Advisory 
Committee. 

But these and other activities can only 
suggest a small measure of his energy, 
commitment and generosity in behalf of 
others. Everyone who knew him was 
deeply impressed by his warmth, his 
openness, and generosity of spirit. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to include in 
the Recorp, the eulogy to Mr. Nelson 
given by the Reverend Robert Rector at 
memorial services at the Methodist 
Church in St. John, Wash., on Octo- 
ber 13, 1971: 


In MeMory oF A. Lars NELSON 


The times in which we have been seen, 
crossing and crisc’ the face of the 
earth—the present times—are supposed to 
be an age of reality. 

Yet, all of our confidence in reality, does 
not insulate against realities we are not pre- 
pared to face. 

Over and over again, the reality that 
catches us unprepared is death. A. Lars Nel- 
son is gone. 

Our immediate reaction is grief and loss. 
We gather together now, to say thank you 
and goodby. We are a strange community 
this afternoon. Some of us knew him as a 
youngster, some remember his high school 
days. Some of us were his fellow workers. 
But, few of us can say we knew him well. 

Lars had such a strong personality that 
the man inside often remained a mystery. 
Only a small number can say, “I knew him 
inside and out.” 

We knew him as “grange master”. It be- 
came his whole life. And it is hard for us to 
think of him as gone. We depended upon 
him, too much. 

Son of a pioneer family, Lars grew up in 
our community, sacking grain, plowing be- 
hind a horse and eating dirt. It was harder 
then, harder than it is now; and let us not 
forget that. 

Perhaps it was that extra measure of hard 
work that drove men to the grange. Every- 
one supported. it—everyone believed in it. 
The grange was. perhaps the only way out. 

But more than anything else, the War and 
the U.S. government got us out; and Lars 
was left to work with a small core of dedi- 
cated men, salvaging what they could for 
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agriculture—picking up a piece here, and 
adding a morse] there. We needed money, 
Lars helped us get that credit. We needed 
representation, Lars was there for us. Pro- 
grams needed to be built, he built them. 
But, perhaps more than we realize, his work 
involved not building, but tremendous en- 
ergy in the protection and saving of those 
programs that you and I depend upon. 

It has been an uphill fight. Agriculture has 
never yet pulled itself together. Big business 
had Carnegies and Rockefellers and labor 
had its Samuel Gompers. But, farmers in 
America are still looking for a leader of that 
magnitude, The deepest tragedy is that agri- 
culture has had men of that quality; but 
never a following capable of sustaining the 
vision together. We have left the visions to 
men like Lars. And to that end he talked 
more, schemed more, ate more, worked hard- 
er, argued longer, traveled faster, thought 
deeper, and slept less than anybody else we 
know. 

For his hard work, you need not feel guilty, 
because Lars enjoyed his work. You know 
that if it had to be done over again, Lars 
would want to do it. 

Through all of his years of work probably 
the ones who suffered most were in his fam- 
ily; seldom close, never together long enough, 
to get to know one another. Like a family 
reunion too short, they hardly had time to 
have a good argument. His family must say 
goodbye, perhaps before they had a chance 
to say hello. 

To the place on which we are now stand- 
ing, we invite the most daring faith that the 
human mind can generate. This includes the 
belief that life is essentially good, and that 
we thank God for sending each of us this 
way. Our time in eternity is not chaos, or 
chance, but affirmed by God. Thank you for 
Lars. May he rest, satisfied that he never 
gave up, satisfied that he spent his talents 
wisely. 

Let us seriously admit one thing, that even 
in this age of reality, we have not yet come 
to an understanding of eternity. It is still a 
mysterious and superstitious realm. 

Again and again, the question secretly re- 
turns to each of us: what is the final destiny 
of man? It now becomes our statement of 
faith. From the gospel of John, this is our 
confidence in the past and our hope for the 
future. A handle on eternity: “In the begin- 
ning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. All things were 
made by him. In him was life and the life 
was the light of men. The light stands shin- 
ing in the darkness and the darkness has not 
overcome it.” Amen. 


A RICH HALF HOUR OF 
EVERYTHING 


HON. ROBERT 0. TIERNAN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this month I placed in the Record some 
information concerning “Catch 44,” an 
innovative program aired weekly by 
WGBH educational TV in Boston. 

I am now pleased to place in the 
ReEcorp a copy of the article which ap- 
peared in the TV review section of the 
November 12 issue of Life magazine. Life 
describes “Catch 44” as “everything UHF 
might be and a few things network TV 
should be.” The article goes on to say 
that— 

At a time when the bureaucrats of public 
television, traumatized by federal funding 
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problems, censor their own programs, any 
half hour that isn’t afraid of people and 
ideas—indeed, delights in them—deserves our 
thanks and carries our hope. 


Mr. Speaker, I congratulate the editors 
of Life for bringing “Catch 44” to the at- 
tention of the public. I am hopeful that 
stations throughout the country will fol- 
low the example of WGBH. 

The article follows: 


[From Life magazine, Nov. 12, 1971] 


Lire TV Review—A RICH HALF HOUR OF 
EVERYTHING 


It's like esting lunch. You can go to one 
of those high-priced hash houses where the 
meal is ordered by number and consists of 
six “businessman’s specials,” each made of 
polyurethane. In which case you are only eat- 
ing from habit, not because of desire, and you 
deserve what you get—a kind of consensus 
menu. Or you can go to one of those modest 
Chinese restaurants where there are 500 dif- 
ferent dishes available in 10,000 combina- 
tions. In which case you are liberated, per- 
haps only to multiply your disappoint- 
ments—but where there is multiplicity there 
is awareness. 

The networks, of course, represent con- 
sensus television; the menu consists of six 
kinds of plastic. Where, then, is the Chinese 
restaurant of the air? UHF was supposed to 
be its equivalent. The extra channels were to 
be for TV what FM used to be for radio: an 
alternative, specialized programs for special 
audiences, a choice instead of a package. In 
practice, at least in New York, UHF has been 
mostly high-school football games and Span- 
ish-language movies—plastic with an accent. 

But before giving up on UHF and going 
whoring after cable TV—whose hustlers pro- 
mise to deliver your newspaper electronically 
and teach you open-heart surgery at home— 
let’s look at Boston. Boston has a UHF chan- 
nel, 44, and a program Catch 44, that is every- 
thing UHF might be and a few things net- 
work TV should be. Five nights a week for 
half an hour, Catch 44 is a Chinese restau- 
rant of opinion, music and art. 

Consider this menu: The Society for the 
Preservation and Encouragement of Barber 
Shop Quartet Singing. Medical treatment in 
the U.S.A. for Vietnamese children injured 
in the war. Friends of Micronesia. The 
Royal Scottish Country Dance Society. The 
Trish Republican Aid Committee. Organic 
foods. John Cage and friends. The Homophile 

e of Boston and Daughters of Bilitis. 
Girls’ ice hockey. Trenton Hall and the 
Melody Ramblers. Gestalt sensitivity groups. 
Diet Workshop. The annual Great Boston 
Kite Festival. Marcus Garvey Week. Music 
of Portugal. The Polaroid Revolutionary 
Workers Movement. The Neponset Valley 
Young Republicans. 

Catch 44 gives them a half hour each. All 
they have to do is ask—there's a two-month 
waiting list right now—and plan their own 
program. A producer stands ready to help 
them do whatever they decide. There is an 
hour’s studio setup time before each pro- 
gram goes on live. WGBH, the local VHF pub- 
lic television channel runs one of the week’s 
most interesting Catch 44s every Saturday 
for a larger audience. The only “catch” is 
that you'll be cut off the air if you defame 
private persons, incite violence, use obscenity 
or appeal for money. So far, no one has been 
cut off, 

This is community TV with a vengeance 
that is sometimes embarrassing more often 
moving. Whether it’s a half hour of opinion, 
entertainment or education, Catch 44 is per- 
sonal: no talk-show moderator mugging at 
the camera; no alley fighting between com- 
mercial interruptions; no slick packaging. 
Just citizens, reminding other citizens in 
their urgency and earnestness of how com- 
plicated, resourceful and exciting a commu- 
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nity can be. A recent (pre-Attica) program 
on Billerica prison reform might have 
moved even Nelson Rockefeller. A program 
organized by the staff of Hysteria, a women’s 
lib newspaper, should have been seen by 
Sigmund Freud. The Young Americans for 
Freedom, in a spoof of liberal radio panels, 
proved—if it still needs proving—that Bill 
Buckley isn’t the only right-winger with a 
sense of humor. 

Catch 44 offers access, provocation, under- 
standing, diversity. It is exciting, and it 
should be cherished, and it must spread if 
UHF isn’t to go the way of FM, from music 
to Muzak, from community programming 
to 24-hour news bulletins and weather re- 
ports. At a time when the bureaucrats of 
public television, traumatized by federal- 
funding problems, censor their own pro- 
grams, any half hour that isn’t afraid of 
people and ideas—indeed, delights in them— 
deserves our thanks and carries our hope. 
Otherwise, we shall all be sentenced to the 
hash house and a diet of plastic. 


CIVIL DEFENSE AND DETERRENCE 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I read 
with particular interest an article in the 
November—December 1971 issue of Sur- 
vive, entitled “Civil Defense and Deter- 
rence” by Richard C. Rasmussen. Mr. 
Rasmussen reviews the present maze of 
conflicting opinions relative to the build- 
ing and maintenance of a strong civil 
defense program. The ability of this or 
any nation to build a strong and viable 
nonmilitary defense against attack is a 
crucial deterrent against aggression. In 
this uneasy world, we must maintain not 
only our watchfulness, but our military 
and civilian defense preparedness as well. 
I commend Mr. Rasmussen’s comments 
to by colleagues’ careful attention and 
am including his article at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks: 

CIVIL DEFENSE AND DETERRENCE 
(By Richard C. Rasmussen) 

Some think that while nuclear weapons 
have not yet made war impossible, war must 
be abolished if mankind is to survive. Unfor- 
tunately, even if we believe that the philo- 
sophical theorists have devised a formula 
for such abolishment, the political practi- 
tioners have not been able to make it work. 

Some believe that the nuclear weapon has 
made war unthinkable, Built more, perhaps, 
on hope than logic, this concept is not sup- 
ported by current history and current events 
which suggest differently. 

Some believe that civil defense would 
have no significant impact, pro or con, on 
the deterrent posture of a nation’s defense 
Some experts believe, however, that to a na- 
tion with a strong civil defense, nuclear war 
would be more acceptable and therefore more 
likely to occur because such a nation would 
be less restrained in taking action that might 
lead to a nuclear attack. 

Others believe quite the opposite, that a 
viable civil defense program would contrib- 
ute to deterrence in that it would cause a 
potential aggressor to be more reluctant to 
launch a nuclear attack in consideration of 
the opposing nation’s greater liklihood of be- 
in; the stronger survivor of a nuclear ex- 
change or able to recuperate more rapidly 
and more successfully. 

One of the more knowledgeable research- 
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ers on civil defense is Dr. Jiri Nehnevajsa, 
Professor of Sociology, University of Pitts- 
burgh, who says: “First of all, it is somewhat 
amazing how many physicists, chemists and 
engineers argue with great expertise soclolog- 
ical and psychological and economic prob- 
lems connected with civil defense programs. 

“Secondly, it is not without amusement 
that one notices how many psychiatrists, 
psychologists, and occasional sociologists 
argue the intricacies of nuclear weapons ef- 
fects, Soviet targeting behavior, bacteriologi- 
cal and chemical weapons systems, and gen- 
erally problems for which the behavioral sci- 
entists have not been known to be famous. 

“Thirdly, as might be expected, various 
writers, journalists, and publicists who lack 
the knowledge of both the hard sciences and 
the behavioral sciences, tend to argue both 
about weapons effects and about psychologi- 
cal and social issues. This, of course, is their 

ob. 

; “Although the arguments are not always 
altogether enlightening, they tend to be 
presented vigorously which is often all that 
can be construed in their favor.” 

One difficulty encountered in grasping the 
meaning of deterrence is that deterrence 
means that something does not happen. There 
is no event. It is based on strength; but the 
strength is not used. If it is used, there is 
no deterrence. 

Deterrence is relative. It does not mean to 
stop—but to prevent. If something happens 
or if something is stopped, it may be pos- 
sible to determine why. There is an event to 
study, to analyze. If something does not oc- 
cur, it is much more difficult to determine 
why it does not. 

There may be an analogy in the field of 
medicine, If the patient dies, there is an 
event to study, a body for post mortem. The 
cause of death may be determined. If the 
patient does not die, continues to live, the 
physician may never really know whether his 
treatment or prescription prevented death 
or if the patient would have continued to 
live anyway. 

Deterrence is psychological. Since it is pas- 
sive in nature, implies no action—only readi- 
ness for action—its strength or weakness 
lies only in the mind of the potential 
aggressor. 

Roberta Wohstetter in her study of Pearl 
Harbor says: “There is a tendency in our 
planning to confuse the unfamiliar with the 
improbable. The contingency we have not 
considered seriously looks strange; what 
looks strange is thought to be improbable; 
what is improbable need not be considered 
seriously.” 

Historian Quincy Wright observes: “Ap- 
peasement is likely to make the aggressive 
state more aggressive. The method of treat- 
ing aggression by non-resistance or appease- 
ment, illustrated in the Munich settlement 
of September 1938, tends to increase the gen- 
eral prospect of war. Retreats before threats 
of violence will not prevent the develop- 
ment of potential aggression. 

Richard Nixon said last year in a report to 
Congress: “The overriding purpose of our 
Strategic posture is political and defensive: 
to deny other countries the ability to impose 
their will on the United States and its allies 
under the weight of strategic military su- 
periority, We must insure that. all potential 
aggressors see unacceptable risks in contem- 
plating a nuclear attack or nuclear blackmail. 

“Weakness on our part would be more 
provocative than continued U.S, strength, for 
it might encourage others to take dangerous 
risks, to resort to the illusion that military 
opportunism could succeed.” 

While opposition to civil defense as a deter- 
rent is not necessarily opposition to civil de- 
fense, quite a strong suggestion that civil de- 
Tense could be provocative comes from Gen- 
eral Spaatz: “It will be particularly impor- 
tant for us to know from now on whether the 
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Soviet Union is building civilian shelters for 
its own people. This can be one of the most 
significant indications of its intentions, if 
and when it gets ready to launch a surprise 
attack.” 

It is quite likely that Spaatz sees the Soviet 
Union as a nation morally capable of a first 
nuclear strike, Knowledge that the U.S.S.R. 
has indeed put more emphasis on shelters 
and civil defense than has the United States 
has not appeared to make the United States 
more likely to launch a first strike or start a 
nuclear war. 

Lloyd V. Berkner, in Project East River said 
fifteen years ago: “A sound and effective non- 
military defense coupled with adequate mili- 
tary power serves as the only real deterrent 
to war during our present troubled times. In 
fact, with near balance of military power, the 
nation with the strongest nonmilitary de- 
fense of its people and facilities may well 
control the situation. 

“The job of nonmilitary defense is to in- 
crease the number of bombs that an enemy 
must deliver to damage us mortally, so that 
no enemy can imagine that any mass or 
surprise attack within his capacity can put 
us out of the running. This can be achieved, 
and when it is the dangers of atomic war 
against our population are greatly dimin- 
ished, Thus, nonmilitary defense plays a vital 
role in the prevention of an all-out war.” 

Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer told a Congres- 
sional committee: “The extent to which we 
have the ability to defend against an attack, 
particularly the initial attack, is an essen- 
tial element of our overall deterrent. Any 
doubt in the mind of the potential enemy 
with respect to his capability to deal us a 
decisive blow makes less likely the possi- 
bility that he will initiate a nuclear attack 
against us. This, then, is the important way 
in which civil defense contributes to deter- 
rence. It provides further unmistakable evi- 
dence of serious determination on our 
part ...A nation that is completely open 
to attack, and does not have adequate means 
of protecting its citizens whatsoever is, in 
my opinion, inviting attack.” 

Lt. General Malininoy said in 1968: “The 
potential of weapons of mass destruction 
and of means of delivering them to their 
targets is now such that there is not a 
single state that could survive a modern nu- 
clear missile war unless its people and econ- 
omy were prepared for it; in other words, 
unless it had a strong civil defense.” 

Brigadier Maung Maung speaking for 
Burma, told his country’s War College: “I 
need not elaborate the fact that aggression 
is not likely to take place if it is not likely 
to be successful, If the strength to resist 
aggression is strong enough, then a resort 
to peaceful settlement of international dif- 
ferences will prevail ... Any would-be ag- 
gressor, if he knew that a nation though 
small is thoroughly prepared for its own 
defense, would certainly think many times 
before he decides to invade the latter. This is 
deterrence and civil defense, thus, clearly 
shows as one of the vital parts of the national 
security system of any country large or 
small.” 

Nobel prize winner Eugene P. Wigner has 
this to say: “If our population is unde- 
fended, it will be increasingly difficult for 
those whose natural inclination is to extend 
their power—and all dictators and dictator- 
ships have such an inclination—to resist the 
temptation to pressure us into concession. By 
not offering the temptation of an unpro- 
tected populace, by instituting a vigorous 
civil defense program, we would be truly 
serving the interests of a lasting peace.” 

And General Nathan F. Twining: “Long be- 
fore the nuclear bomb, it was quite evident— 
or at least accepted—that Britain’s civil de- 
fense in World War II, le. the bomb shélters 
of London and other cities and the civilian 
citizenry’s stubborn and courageous ability 
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to use them, was a deterrent to Hitler’s use 
of a ground force invasion—something he 
postponed much too long.” 

The deterrent effect of civil defense is a 
matter of national intent, psychological in 
nature both from the standpoint of the ag- 
gressor and the defender, if needed either or 
both can be identified as such. 

It is a factor of relative strength. It is a 
factor of how a nation, or more than one na- 
tion, perceive the issues that are at stake. 

It is a factor of the cost in terms of money 
and effort of the civil defense program. 

With these factors in mind, a small civil 
defense posture, like the kind now existent 
in this and many other countries today, 
would have little effect on a nation’s deter- 
rent strength. And it certainly would not be 
provocative. 

A civil defense program would not be pro- 
vocative in nature unless it were a large, in- 
tense and high priority program—tangible 
enough to be perceived as such by a poten- 
tial enemy. Such a program would have to 
cost about 10 percent or more of the total 
defense budget. In this country, then, a 
program costing seven or eight billion dol- 
lars per year might suggest a preparation of 
war, 

Analysis of available facts and a review of 
history, suggest that while the superpowers 
have frequently been involved directly or in- 
directly with “limited” wars since the begin- 
ning of the cold war in 1946, they have ex- 
ercised considerable restraint in terms of a 
nuclear confrontation. 

Granted that a policy of deterrence is of 
fugitive comfort in an uneasy world; but if 
the credibility of deterrence can be increased 
by any means that increase total strength 
and, thus, reduces vulnerability to attack, a 
viable civil defense program, passive in na- 
ture, can serve as part of the deterrent of 
war. 


SECRETARY MORTON ADDRESSES 
THE AMERICAN PETROLEUM IN- 
STITUTE 


HON. GUY VANDER JAGT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable Rogers C. B. Morton, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, recently discussed 
the need for clean energy and a positive 
natural resources policy such as has been 
proposed by President Nixon. In an ad- 
dress to the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, the ecology minded Cabinet mem- 
ber again stated his firm belief that a 
flourishing environment and an ad- 
vanced technology can and must be 
compatible. 

Secretary Morton urged the oil and 
gas industries to support the President’s 
reorganization plan to create a new De- 
partment of Natural Resources and to 
join in close cooperation with the De- 
partment of the Interior and the Ameri- 
can people in building a safe, clean and 
abundant energy future for America. 

Among the functions of the energy and 
mineral resources administration in the 
proposed new Department of Natural 
Resources, Secretary Morton listed the 
following: 

Formulation and implementation of a 
national energy resources policy. 

Development of energy production 
technology. 
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Technology for resources development 
and utilization. 

Management of uranium stockpiles 
and production of enriched uranium. 

Mining recovery, processing, and utili- 
zation studies. 

Waste disposal, reuse, recycling and 
substitution studies. 

Protection and restoration of mined 


areas. 
Fostering oil and gas pipeline safety, 
and mine safety and health. 
Conservation of minerals and fuel re- 


sources. 

Research and information services 
pertaining to the environment. 

Secretary Morton reminded his indus- 
try audience that the petroleum industry 
has a vital commitment to meet energy 
requirements without degrading the en- 
vironment and he cautioned that we can- 
not let our faith in technology trick us 
into believing that men are free from 
natural law. 

I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues and to the public the remarks of 
Secretary Morton and I include them in 
full at this point: 

SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR Rocers C. B. 
MORTON SPEAKS TO THE AMERICAN PETRO- 
LEUM INSTITUTE 
In the beginning, the steps of man were 

soft upon the earth. Early man was a hunter. 

He filled his belly by stalking animals and 

gathering wild plants. Though most of the 

secrets of the earth were a mystery to him, 
he lived in the knowledge that he was de- 
pendent upon them for survival. 

From the fiint and shards of the stone age, 
we have leapt to the labs and reactors of the 
computer age. The productivity of our time 
is immense, bringing its wonder and benefits 
to more of our people than ever before. Its 
ingenuity is acute, delivering us plastics and 
TV dinners, nuclear spectre, and man on the 
moon... 

And now in 1971 with all of these marvel- 
ous advances, I firmly believe that flour- 
ishing environment and an advanced tech- 
nology can and must be compatible. 

And to you, the American Petroleum In- 
stitute, whose members speak and act for 
most of the Nation’s oil and gas industry ... 
I say . . . you are doing a fine job. 

In the past 25 years, oil and its companion 
resource ... natural gas... have become 
the dominant fuels that have sparked the 
expansion of America’s economy. 

You have worked diligently and with great 
enthusiasm to make advanced technology 
and a flourishing environment compatible. 

We are facing, in this country, a two- 
headed energy problem. One problem is im- 
mediate, the other is long-term. Nothing less 
than a two-headed solution will solve our 
energy demands .. . clean energy demands 
. .. these solutions must come within the 
framework and context of a national energy 

olicy. 

<i Our immediate energy problem is starkly 
reflected in the growing gap that exists be- 
tween domestic energy supplies and grow- 
ing energy requirements between now and 
1985—just over the next fifteen years, we 
shall need 100 billion barrels of oil, and by 
the end of that period we shall be using oil 
at the rate of 22 milion barrels a day. 

In 1970 the United States consumed 14.7 
million barrels a day of petroleum products, 
which comprised 43 percent of all energy 
supply that year. Of this total, 23 percent 
was imported; the remainder was derived 
from crude oil and natural gas liquids pro- 
duced within the United States. By and large 
this balance reflects the operation of oil im- 
port controls under current policies. Recent 
projections indicate a steady rise in consump- 
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tion of liquid fuels at an annual increase 
rate of 244 to 4 percent until 1985, depend- 
ing on the availability of gas during this pe- 
riod, so that in that year consumption will be 
about 27 million barrels a day, some 2 million 
barrels a day above the current rate. The 
average over the period would be around 21 
million barrels a day. 

Therefore, our energy policy must deal 
with the immediate problem that looks ahead 
five to ten years and must p: the tech- 
nological lead time needed to clean fuel sup- 
plies between 1980 and 2000 . . . and beyond. 

In June the President recommended ways 
to deal with the energy shortage, including 
stepped-up efforts to control sulfur oxide, 
which would make available fuels not now 
used because of pollution considerations. 

Control of sulfur dioxide will enable us to 
utilize considerable crude oil and much coal 
and oil shale not now available. Success in 
this area could become the cornerstone of 8 
national energy policy that seeks an ade- 
quate supply of reasonably priced energy 
from stable and diverse sources without 
damage to the environment. 

Conflicts in attaining these objectives. 

The failure to add to oil and gas reserves. 

And lagging production of the nuclear 
energy we thought was on the threshold. 

Are at the core of our present dilemma. 

We are an energy-deficient Nation based 
on data we have today. This situation must 
be viewed against an international backdrop 
wherein the balance of power has shifted 
from the hands of foreign oil companies to 
the politics of petroleum in oil exporting 
nations. 

I have said that we are an energy-deficient 
Nation based on where we are today, but I 
didn’t say we don't have sufficient resources 
to meet our foreseeable requirements. We are 
reticent to rely on foreign sources. 

All the experience of the past twenty years, 
plus what we can infer from the bargaining 
actions of the O.P.E.C. nations during the 
past year and the actions of the Soviet Union 
in the Middle East and Mediterranean, lead 
us to conclude that we had better not be- 
come overly dependent upon energy supplies 
from this part of the world. Any dependence 
upon foreign petroleum would also have neg- 
ative effects on our balance of payments. 

We have the tremendous potential in un- 
developed energy resources of the United 
States to make ourselves essentially inde- 
pendent of external sources for our future 
supply. We can certainly limit our depend. 
ence upon these sources to a degree com- 
mensurate with our national security. 

The President has proposed a broad-front 
attack aimed at developing adequate supplies 
of energy from our domestic resources to 
provide ample and secure energy supplies to 
the Nation. Certain of the actions proposed 
are essentially long-term in nature. Others 
can be expected to produce results within the 
next five years or so. 

Among the things the Department of the 
Interior can do that will pay off in the short 
run are: 

Expedite the safe movement of North Slope 
oil and gas to market; 

Under proper safeguards, speed up leasing 
of additional acreage on the outer conti- 
nental shelf, particularly in areas where the 
industry is well established; 

Accelerate techniques already in well ad- 
vanced research and development stages of 
fracturing concepts being tested in West 
Virginia this year to increase natural gas 
recovery; 

Increase efforts to identify new uncom- 
mitted supplies of low-sulfur coal in eastern 
United States; 

Conduct reconnaissance to identify new 
prospective sources of uranium. 

Beyond these efforts aimed at near-term 
payoffs, further action is necessary for se- 
curing adequate clean energy source in the 
future. 
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Interior will continue to urge industry to— 

Develop commercially feasible methods for 
producing liquid and gaseous fuels from 
coal, oil shale, and tar sands; 

Improve technology for discovering and 
recovering oll and gas from conventional de- 
posits; 

And to develop a commercially feasible 
method for desulfurizing flue gases from coal 
and residual fuel oil. 

We can only take these actions within the 
broad framework of a fully planned and 
coordinated natural resources program. 

President Nixon has taken a giant step 
toward bringing Federal energy policies into 
a pattern of efficiency and common sense. 
He did so last March when he proposed a 
reorganization of the Executive Branch of 
government. 

Part of that proposal calls for the creation 
of a Department of Natural Resources. In 
making an assessment of the situation, the 
President declared: 

“The time has come to match our struc- 
ture to our purposes . .. to look with a fresh 
eye, and to organize the government by con- 
scientious, comprehensive design to meet the 
needs of a new era.” 

Under the President’s proposal, govern- 
ment functions relating to mineral and 
energy resources; water resources; land and 
recreation resources; oceanic, atmospheric 
and earth sciences; and Indian and territorial 
affairs would be grouped in individual ad- 
ministrations in the Department of National 
Resources. 

Your personal interest cuts across many 
resource lines, and I am certain you grasp the 
importance of this proposal. 

Functions of the energy and mineral re- 
sources administration in the new Depart- 
ment would include: 

Formulation and implementation of a Na- 
tional Energy Resources Policy; 

Development of energy production tech- 
nology; 

Technology for resources development and 
utilization; 

Management of uranium stockpiles and 
production of enriched uranium; 

Mining recovery, processing, and utiliza- 
tion studies; 

Waste disposal, re-use, recycling and sub- 
stitution studies; 

Protection and restoration of mined areas; 

Fostering oil and gas pipeline safety, and 
mine and health safety; 

Conservation of minerals and fuel re- 
sources; 

Research and information services pertain- 
ing to the environment. 

The President’s proposal will help us re- 
build our domestic energy base. While the 
short-term outlook may dictate greater re- 
liance on energy imports, we must enhance 
our domestic energy sources if we are to have 
assured supplies to meet future needs. 

We must look to foreign sources to meet 
some of our energy needs, but we should keep 
in mind that the United States no longer 
is the primary purchaser of oil in the world 
market. 

Every industrialized nation wants a supply 
of premium fuel and is bidding for it. Even 
if we wanted to, we could not possibly meet 
our petroleum needs from foreign sources. 

‘Therefore, I urge the oll and gas industries 
of the United States to establish domestic 
reliability. We can achieve this through: 

The President’s reorganization plan; 

A “fail-safe” program of oil leasing and 
production in the outer continental shelf; 

Greatly increasing domestic exploration for 
petroleum and gas. 

The petroleum industry has learned many 
lessons in meeting environmental problems 
that have come from exploring, producing, 
refining, storing, transporting, and market- 
ing its products. 

The petroleum industry has a vital com- 
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mitment to meet energy requirements with- 
out degrading the environment. 

We must adjust to the blinding speed at 
which our civilization is now developing. 
We can not let our faith in technology trick 
us into believing that men are free from 
natural law. 

I am excited; 

I am enthused; 

I am confident; 

Confident that you will not only stand on 
your past record, but also will join ine; 

The Department of the Interior; and the 
American people, in even closer and more 
effective cooperation; 

And we will build a safe, clean abundant 
energy future for America. 


CONSUMERS OF TECHNOLOGY 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Indiana, the 
Honorable J. Epwarp RovusH, was the 
principal speaker at the 1971 fall con- 
ference sponsored by the Aerospace Re- 
search Applications Center—ARAC—at 
Indiana University. The theme of the 
conference, held on November 15-16 was 
“The Exploitation of Information: What 
Should It Cost?” 

ARAC is one of a number of regional 
dissemination centers, partially funded 
by the Government and partially by pub- 
lic subscription. The purpose of these 
centers is to make available and usable 
scientific, technical information derived 
from Federal research and development 
efforts, particularly from NASA research 
efforts. This technology can then be 
transferred or utilized by industries and 
other segments of society. 

Congressman RousH was unable to de- 
liver his remarks personally since there 
were a number of votes scheduled in the 
House for November 16, when he was to 
speak. His remarks on “Consumers of 
Technology” were delivered in his ab- 
sence. I include the text of that speech: 

CONSUMERS OF TECHNOLOGY 

Once again, I am honored to be asked to 
address a special Conference here at Indiana 
University that is sponsored by the Aero- 
space Applications Center. I have introduced 
legislation in this session of Congress which 
is partially modeled on some of the activities 
you people are most familiar with, so I am 
glad to have this chance to explain that legis- 
lation to you, the rationale behind it, and 
hopefully, to secure your suggestions. 

The theme of this conference is well suited 
to my purposes for Iam mainly interested in 
the “exploitation of information”, which in 
some scientific circles, might sound crass, 
but in my role as a U.S. Congressman is 
merely a reflection of what I am supposed to 
do. The federal government has spent a stag- 
gering $100 billion on research and develop- 
ment in the past decade. How can we justify 
such expenditures in the face of housing 
crisis, malnutrition and actual starvation on 
the part of some members of this society, the 
need for better mass transportation, for ade- 
quate pollution treatment and prevention, 
for quality education? who will be the con- 
sumers of this technology? whom will it 
benefit? These are questions of choice, re- 
quired of those who spend the public’s tax 
income. 
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I believe that it is the obligation of those 
who sit in Congress to endeavor to divest 
themselves of special interests, intellectual 
as well as financial. We must be prepared 
to consider the total general welfare of all 
the American people in the present and for 
the future. Whereas I might be enraptured, 
intrigued, and thoroughly convinced of the 
values of “pure” research, I must keep in 
mind that my role as a Congressman is strict. 
ly that of a steward of the people’s wealth. 
And I well know that I will be held account- 
able, as I should be. 

As you already know, I was privileged to 
be a member of the House Science and As- 
tronautics Committee from its inception 
and thereafter for ten germinal years during 
which time we put a man on the moon and 
left important scientific instrumentation 
there to help unravel the mysteries of the 
universe. In this capacity, I have had a close 
and personal interest in the space program 
in and for itself as an extension of the fron- 
tlers of human knowledge and technological 
achievement. 

But I have another interest, equally per- 
sonal, but more related to my role as a U.S. 
Congressman. I am interested in seeing the 
information that has been derived from our 
space endeavor applied to all walks of Ameri- 
can life. So I am a real believer, a dedicated 
devotee of technology utilization and the 
boundless potentialities technology transfer 
offers. 

I am no longer a member of the House 
Science and Astronautics Committee, after a 
two-year enforced sabbatical, without pay, 
from the U.S. Congress. I am now a member 
of the House Appropriations Committee and 
one of my subcommittees is the one on Sci- 
ence, Space and HUD. This means that all 
funds spent on science and space activities 
by the Federal government pass through my 
subcommittee for review and approval before 
going to the full Appropriations Committee 
and then the House floor. So I have the op- 
portunity to scrutinize how funds are spent 
and what they accomplish. 

We Americans are in many ways a contra- 
dictory people. We are a free society, a 
pluralistic one, one in which the government 
does not make our economic decisions— 
usually—one in which enterprise is free, not 
in the sense that it Is totally uncontrolled, 
but in the sense that the aims and goals of 
business are “found as we go”, not dictated 
from national interest. This freedom offers 
definite and obvious advantages, but also 
distinct disadvantages. For you cannot corral 
the American people, even toward worthy 
goals. 

Unless there is a war or a national crisis, 
Americans are not easily moved as a whole, 
and over a long period of time to work for 
an expensive, demanding goal, particularly 
one as esoteric to many as scientific research. 
The atomic bomb is one example of this, the 
space program another. Certainly the space 
program was couched in terms of a “race” 
to enable the American people to accept the 
national sacrifices it would cost. 

Today, the problem is how to sustain that 
momentum and how to make sure that the 
American citizen receives the most out of 
his taxes spent on research. Accordingly, we 
must be interested in the path from “science 
to sales" in the innumerable ways in which 
the fruits of research and development funds 
have been multiplied and diversified and 
fully used. 

Actually, I see infinite possibilities in tech- 
nology utilization. With improved tech- 
nology, we can prognosticate the weather: 
contribute toward the control of pollution 
problems, render machinery that is obsolete 
or detrimental usable and profitable; balance 
trade inequities, and move toward a systems 
approach in handling large-scale problems 
such as mass transportation and urbaniza- 
tion. 

This is quite a list and each one has its own 
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priority, each one makes technology utiliza- 
tion useful, practical, and necessary. 

With these interests and connections in 
mind, I took a rather radical step in June 
of this year. I introduced a bill that would 
coordinate the present Federal efforts at 
technology transfer, technology utilization, 
& bill that would coordinate, re-use, and con- 
structively adapt knowledge and technology 
brought about through the expenditure of 
Federal funds for purposes of defense, atomic 
energy, or space research—the three most 
important and prolific areas of experimenta- 
tion. 

My concern is for the full potential of this 
research to be applied in other areas and to 
different purposes than the original ones 
projected, because I have seen that this can 
1 > done so effectively; that we can discover 
new communications capabilities of via satel- 
lites; that we can devise advanced machinery 
for diagnosing and treating illnesses, that we 
can reduce the cost and better the quality of 
household equipment simply by turning 
R & D space or defense research to other 
purposes. I am interested in both horizontal 
and vertical technology transfer, and trans- 
fer to both the public and private sectors. 
And I have become convinced that our only 
hope for meeting this goal is through na- 
tional coordination or federal coordination 
of our efforts. 

The Select Committee on Small Business 
of the U.S. Senate, after lengthy hearings 
and consideration, issued a report in 1968 
for the Subcommittee on Science and Tech- 
nology called, The Prospects jor Technology 
Transfer. They noted: 

“Despite many years of wide publicity on 
the wonders of science, and despite consid- 
erable directed effort in technology trans- 
fer, relatively few firms, in a handful cf 


industries, are consumers of technology.” 
Many of you could document another find- 
ing they reported: 
“Testimony on the hearings supported the 


contention that present Federal programs 
are confusing to the business community. 
There is no single point of contact where all 
Government information is accessible.” 

How can we increase the number of con- 
sumers of technology? Well, my experience 
and observation over a number of years have 
indicated to me that in 1971, we still have 
a situation in which various Government 
agencies continue to “do their own thing” 
regarding technology utilization. There is, 
unfortunately, no overall, organized ap- 
proach to the matter of supplying the Amer- 
ican consumer with the knowledge and the 
know-how to make use of what our labora- 
tories and universities have discovered using 
tax dollars. 

Besides NASA’s numerous activities, with 
which I believe you are all thoroughly fa- 
miliar, the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Department of Defense, the Small Business 
Administration, the Department of Com- 
merce, the Department of Agriculture, are 
all involved in efforts to transfer technology. 

Some of these departments and agencies 
serve a special and restricted “customer”. 
Some, like the Department of Defense, sim- 
ply collect and pass on information. The 
Defense Documentation Center sends un- 
classified information to the National Tech- 
nical Information Service in the Department 
of Commerce. The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion operates through conferences and sym- 
posia as well as technical progress reviews 
to try and disseminate information that is 
not classified. The Small Business Admin- 
istration obviously has a mandate to small 
business: and so that agency is anxious to 
actually transmit information through semi- 
nars, workshops, etc. 

I thought the Office of State Technical 
Services in the Department of Commerce of- 
fered great promise, but it has died an un- 
timely death after being well recommended 
as performing “a useful and economic sery- 
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ice” in a special study by the Arthur D. Little 
Company. The most important feature of this 
program was that it was modeled on what 
Dr, Edward E. David, Director of the Office 
of Science and Technology and Science Ad- 
viser to the President has described as the 
most successful technology utilization pro- 
gram—namely the Agricultural Extension 
Service. Dr. David gave me that analysis in 
testimony before the Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Space, Science, HUD. Person- 
ally, my experience has led me to give that 
accolade to NASA, but I certainly recognize 
the invaluable service of the Agricultural 
Extension Service allied with the Land Grant 
Colleges and the County Agents who have 
brought valuable information and tech- 
nology to the farmer and vice versa. 

The State Technical Services program was 
modeled on that program and operated 
through the states. Today, however, the Na- 
tional Technical Information Service in the 
Department of Commerce oversees the final 
phasing out of that program. NTIS now has 
several roles: first to coordinate commerce, 
business and technology information activi- 
ties; and second, to serve as the primary focal 
point within the Federal government for the 
collection, announcement, and dissemination 
of technical reports and data. In this capac- 
ity, NTIS operates the Clearing House of Fed- 
eral Scientific and Technical Information 
(formerly of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards), coordinating information of Federal 
agencies, announcing publications and R & 
D reports of interest to the public resulting 
from federally funded research. I think this 
promises to be an important resource. 

But it does not answer all the needs, nor 
does any one agency. All of these agencies 
and departments in fact are performing & 
valuable service, either, as with NTIS col- 
lecting information, or as with SBA collect- 
ing and dispensing information and trying to 
find out who needs what and why and how to 
get it to them. 

What we need, then, I am convinced, is a 
single agency, an independent agency, that 
collects all the information from all these 
diverse sources, stores that information, or- 
ganizes that information, contracts for help 
in developing information, discovers what the 
needs are throughout the nation and brings 
together industry or educational institutions 
or communities or hospitals with the newly 
minted technology or with technology that is 
potentially usable. At present, there is a seri- 
ous overlap which can also lead to omissions. 
And at times actual contact is never made 
between those who have access to the new 
information or technology within the Gov- 
ernment and those on the outside who do not 
even know it is available, or have not iden- 
tified their own problem enough to make use 
of new methodologies which they do not 
know exist. The result is waste of knowledge 
of our important technology resources and 
non-development of potential customers. 

It is for all these reasons, then, that I have 
introduced H.R. 9379, to create an office for 
Federal Technology Transfer, which I hope 
will accomplish a unification of these tech- 
nology utilization efforts and provide that 
“single point of contact” the Senate Commit- 
tee discussed, a point of contact not only at 
which all government-sponsored information 
is accessible, but easily so, with information 
assistance provided out in the field. 

Indeed, one thing has become obvious and 
that is that while data collection is essential, 
that is simply not enough. The good word 
needs to be spread actively. Of primary im- 
portance, as the special Arthur D. Little study 
of the STS showed, is fleld service, personal 
contact out in the field, identifying user 
needs, matching problems with solutions, 
identifying problems, matching solutions 
with problems as well. It is this kind of role 
that the Agricultural Extension Service has 
played so well. 

In my legislative proposal, I therefore give 
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special importance to Section 4(a) (2) which 
attempts to supply that need for “trained 
transfer agents,” that vital “link between ap- 
Plication engineering and the storage bank,” 
for it provides for the establishment of “re- 
gional science and technology centers to ob- 
tain information as to the needs of potential 
users of federally developed technology and 
to more effectively disseminate such tech- 
nology.” 

The national agency I have proposed would 
take over all the present technology utiliza- 
tion activities now performed by various Gov- 
ernment agencies, including those I have 
mentioned, with the exception of the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service. This operation is 
so much older than the rest, so much better 
developed, and so specialized, at least for the 
time being, it should be left out. In addi- 
tion, the President would have the power to 
add additional agencies and activities for the 
next three years, such as the technology uti- 
lization activities in the National Archives or 
the Smithsonian Institution's Science In- 
formation Exchange. 

I hope that my legislation ties together 
three significant factors or needs: name- 
ly, a storage bank of up-to-date infor- 
mation usable for technology transfer; 
second, agents to actively solicit and 
elicit the “customers”, or consumers of 
that information; industries, businesses, 
local communities, educational and other 
institutions which are looking for im- 
provement, who have problems that need 
solving. 

This is a triangular relationship that 
flows from part to part with mutual ad- 
vantage. Indeed, being practical again, 
continued funding of science and the ac- 
ceptance of the same by the American 
people, is dependent on finding what 
William James considered the “cash 
nexus” between ideas, the practical un- 
ableness of an idea, how it carries us 
from one point to another felicitously. 
Pragmatism is said to be the only orig- 
inal American philosophy and those of 
us who would continue the marriage of 
convenience of tax dollars with R. & D. 
programs are well aware that continued 
funding depends on demonstrated value. 

Dr. Myron Tribus, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Science and Technol- 
ogy, in hearings before a subcommittee 
of the House Science and Astronautics 
Committee in July 1970, made the fol- 
lowing significant comment: 

Scientific activities are supported by the 
wealth of the Nation, But the wealth of the 
Nation comes from its application of tech- 
nology, which in turn requires science. Only 
wealthy nations can afford the scientific proj- 
ects which generate the knowledge which 
supports the improvement of technology. 


I would like to comment a bit on this 
issue of the wealth of the Nation, and 
the reciprocal importance of science and 
technology utilization to that wealth, as 
well as the relevance of that wealth to 
science and technology utilization, as in- 
dicated by Dr. Tribus. 

The international trade picture for the 
United States is disturbing, to say the least. 
Checking with the Department of Commerce, 
I found that for the first nine months of 
this year, our trade deficit was $1.3 billion 
compared with a surplus of $2 billion this 
time last year. Secretary of Commerce, 
Maurice Stans, in remarks earlier this year 
had projected the possibility of a trade 
deficit for the first time in many years. Ac- 
tually, we have not had one since the 1930's. 

In hearings before the House Subcommit- 
tee on Science, Research and Development of 
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the House Science and Astronautics Com- 
mittee this July, Secretary Stans talked 
about the deterioration of our trade stance, 
and the decline in our technological lead. 
He discussed the United States’ overall bal- 
ance of trade in recent years and the 
weakened position of the United States vis 
à vis Japan and certain European countries. 
From 1960 to 1970, the U.S. output per man- 
hour went from 80 to 108 while Japanese 
productivity levels rose from 52 to 151; and 
West Germany’s from 66 to 115. These two 
countries are, significantly, also placing a 
higher relative emphasis on civilian R & D 
as @ percentage of their GNP. 

Secretary Stans then suggested some ob- 
jectives we might have regarding use of our 
technology to meet this crisis. He said we 
must strive to: 

“Remove barriers impeding the use of ex- 
isting technology. 

“Stimulate better use of existing tech- 
nology. 

“Remove barriers impeding the develop- 
ment and use of new technology. 

“Stimulate the development and use of 
new technology.” I thoroughly agree. 

He even recommended e “the 
feasibility of establishing a single Federal 
focus for several activities directly related to 
enhancement, assessment and forecasting of 
industrial technology”. 

While I am not implying that Mr. Stans 
endorses my bill, which he certainly did not 
know about at that time, I do believe that 
he and I are on the same wave length, and 
that we both see the importance of improved 
technology to meet our deteriorating trade 
picture, to help us revive economically, as 
well as a need for coordination of these ef- 
forts. He also said: “Some of the above ac- 
tivities are not now being performed. Others 
are scattered throughout the Government 
and thus lack the consistent and coherent 
thrust that is required to obtain effective 
results.” 

I believe my proposal goes far to meet this 
need. I am interested in technology utiliza- 
tion because it promises better health facili- 
ties, better educational equipment, cheaper 
and more durable consumer items and a va- 
riety of other advantages. But I am convinced 
that we can have none of these if our eco- 
nomic base is not strong enough to support 
the science and research that make these 
possible. 

If we are going to solve some of our present 
economic difficulties, if we are going to cut 
back inflation by making sure that produc- 
tivity and prices are commensurate, if we are 
going to remain viable in the world trade 
market, we have got to apply our technology. 
I do not mean simply shipping technology 
overseas for other nations to adopt and adapt 
and then export back to us items we cannot 
produce as cheaply here. If we are going to 
keep that harmony between productivity and 
prices and at the same time pay wages that 
are higher than anywhere else in the world, 
we must prime our own technological ma- 
chine. 

We are on another frontier of the economic 
revolution that has been transforming the 
world these past few centuries. Americans 
pride themselves on leading the technological 
revolution. But today, we are slipping behind 
and if we are to take the leadership again, 
we must make technology useful, show how 
it can be so, and find the consumers for whom 
new kinds of equipment, new methods of op- 
eration, and new ideas can mean progress. 

Dr. Patrick E. Haggerty, Chairman of the 
Board, Texas Instruments, Inc., said it bet- 
ter than I could when he told the House 
Science and Astronautics Subcommittee on 
Science, Research, and Development in Au- 
gust, 1970: 

“When I examine the real problem which 
exists and the relative level of effectiveness 
which we must maintain in the United States 
to compete, my own concern is whether or 
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not, at our high wage and salary levels, we 
can apply the admittedly excellent tech- 
nology now and to be available with suffi- 
cient innovativeness to continue to improve 
our standard of living.” 

We have not, but I believe that we can. And 
it is with this hope that I have introduced 
the bill that I think would help us achieve 
this goal. It is a tentative proposal, open to 
changes and recommendations, but let us 
hope it will engender a dialogue that reaches 
beyond the confines of Congressional sub- 
committees. 


LATVIA AND HER SONS 


HON. ROBERT H. STEELE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr, STEELE. Mr. Speaker, Latvians 
comprise one of the smallest, most com- 
pact and distinct ethnic groups in Eu- 
rope. Latvians have lived in their native 
land on the Baltic Sea for centuries. 
However, their modern history has not 
been a happy one. During most of the 
last 400 years, they have had to endure 
unwanted and alien regimes. From the 
middle of the 16th century they were 
ruled by the Poles and in the late 18th 
century became part of the Russian Em- 
pire. But, throughout this time they 
maintained their language and cultural 
identity. In November of 1918 they had 
their chance for freedom and proclaimed 
their independence. 

The new state, with a population of 
slightly over one million was in a pre- 
carious position from the beginning as 
it was surrounded by more powerful 
neighbors. However, Latvia survived and 
the interwar years marked a renaissance 
of Latvian politics and culture. For 22 
years Latvian government functioned on 
the basis of a true proportional repre- 
sentation. Numerous political parties, of 
all opinions, existed and actively con- 
tested free and open elections. Latvia 
was a model democracy. Because the 
basis of a healthy democracy is an en- 
lightened electorate, Latvians spent over 
15 percent of their national budget on 
education. Free public schools were open 
to all and by 1940 the literacy rate was 
over 90 percent. 

The vitality of the Latvian people was 
also indicated in their economic accom- 
plishments. Latvia was one of the first 
European countries to reform its cur- 
rency and financial system. The land re- 
form law of 1920 distributed land of the 
old feudal German estates on a demo- 
cratic basis. All segments of Latvian so- 
ciety participated in its economic life. 
By 1937 there were 5,717 industrial en- 
terprises in Latvia and some 70 thousand 
farmers were enrolled in 2,300 education- 
al societies. Latvian trade was almost 
completely with the West, being carried 
on Latvian ships. 

On February 5, 1932, Latvia and the 
Soviet Union signed a treaty of non-ag- 
gression which absolutely forbade Rus- 
sian intervention in Latvian affairs. But, 
soon afterwards, in violation of their 
written promise, the Communists began 
to undertake the active subversion of 
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free Latvia. The pace was increased in 
1935 and in August 1939 Latvia’s fate was 
sealed by the infamous Nazi-Soviet Pact. 
It was indeed a dark day when Joseph 
Stalin, in open violation of international 
law and the nonintervention treaty, un- 
leashed the Red Army to invade Latvia in 
accordance with the terms of the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact. When Hitler invaded the 
Soviet Union in 1941, there was a change 
in the status of the people of Latvia, but 
only in that their destiny was transferred 
from the hands of one totalitarian regime 
into the hands of another. For 2 years 
Latvians were subject to Nazi control, 
but as Hitler’s army retreated, the Red 
Army and its legions of political agents 
returned to subjugate Latvia. After the 
war, the Russians consolidated their hold 
on Latvia by incorporating it into the 
Soviet Union. 

Since that time, the liberty that we 
enjoy in America has been denied those 
who remain in Latvia. On this 53rd An- 
niversary of Latvian Independence Day, 
let us remind ourselves of this small na- 
tion’s courageous struggle to be free and 
let us renew our fervent hope that the 
people of Latvia will soon achieve their 
freedom once again. 


THE PUBLIC STATEMENTS OF 
WILLIAM H. REHNQUIST 


HON. BIRCH BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, there has 
been considerable controversy both in 
the Senate and out concerning the judi- 
cial philosophy of Mr. William H. Rehn- 
quist, one of President Nixon’s nominees 
to be an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Because of 
the widespread interest in what Mr. 
Rehnquist has said, I ask unanimous 
consent that a memorandum containing 
excerpts from some of his more promi- 
nent writings, speeches, and testimony 
be printed in the Recor; I intend short- 
ly to provide further excerpts from other 
public statements of Mr. Rehnquist 
which may be of interest to the Senate 
and the public. 

There being no objection, the ma- 
terial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS, SPEECHES, AND 

TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM H. REHNQUIST 

A. RACIAL EQUALITY 

1. Testimony before the City Council of 
the City of Phoeniz, June 15, 1964, in con- 
nection with the Council’s consideration of 
an ordinance guaranteeing equal rights of 
access to public accommodations. The ordi- 
nance was unanimously passed by the City 
Council on June 16, 1964. The following 
transcript of Mr. Rehnquist’s testimony is 
taken from a tape on record in the office of 
the City Clerk: 

Mr. Mayor, members of the City Council, 
my name is William Rehnquist. I reside at 
1817 Palmcroft Drive, N.W., here in Phoenix. 
I am a lawyer without a cilent tonight. 
I am speaking only for myself. I would like 
to speak in opposition to the proposed ordi- 
nance because I believe that the values that 
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it sacrifices are greater than the ` :lues which 
it gives. I take it that we are no less the 
land of the free than we are land of the 
equal and so far as the equality of all races 
concerned insofar as public governmental 
bodies, treatment by the Federal, State or 
the Local government is concerned, I think 
there is no question. But it is the right of 
anyone, whatever his race, creed or color 
to have that sort of treatment and I don’t 
think there is any serious complaint that 
here in Phoenix today such a person doesn't 
receive that sort of treatment from the gov- 
ernmental bodies. When it comes to the use 
of private property, that is the corner drug- 
store or the boarding house or what have you. 
There, I think we—and I think this ordi- 
nance departs from the area where you are 
talking about governmental action which is 
contributed to by every tax payer, regardless 
of race, creed or color. Here you are talking 
about a man’s private property and you are 
saying, in effect, that people shall have ac- 
cess to that man’s property whether he wants 
it or not. Now there have been other re- 
strictions on private property. There have 
been zoning ordinances and that sort of 
thing but I venture to say that there has 
never been this sort of an assault on the 
institution where you are told, not what 
you can build on your property, but who 
can come on your property. This, to me, is 
a matter for the most serious consideration 
and, to me, would lead to the conclusion 
that the ordinance ought to be rejected. 
What has brought people to Phoenix and 
to Arizona? My guess is no better than any- 
one else's but I would say it’s the idea of 
the lost frontier here in America. Free enter- 
prise and by that I mean not just free enter- 
prise in the sense of the right to make a 
buck but the right to manage your own af- 
fairs as free as possible from the interference 
of government. And I think, perhaps, the 
City of Phoenix is not the common denomi- 
nator in that respect but that it is over on 
one side, stressing free enterprise. I have in 
mind, the state of the Housing Ordinance, 
last year, which a great number of people— 
you know, the opinion makers, leaders of 
opinions, community leaders were entirely 
for it. I happen to favor it myself and yet it 
was rejected by the people because they said, 
in effect, “We don’t want another govern- 
ment agency looking over our shoulder while 
we are running our business”. Now, I think 
what you are contemplating here is much 
more formidable interference with property 
rights than the Housing Ordinance would 
have been and I think it’s a case where 
the thousands of small business proprietors 
have a right to have their own rights pre- 
served since after all, it is their business. 
Now, I would like to make a second point 
very briefly, if I might, and that is on the 
mandate existing to this Council and this 
again, of course, is a matter of one man’s 
opinion against another. As I recall, the 
position taken by the preceding Council, 
of which I know you, Dr. Pisano, Mr. Hyde, 
Mr. Lindner were all on, was that there 
would be no compulsory public accommoda- 
tions ordinance and as I recall, when this 
Council ran against the Act Ticket, which 
I would have thought would be the logical 
ticket, if elected, to bring in an ordinance 
like this, nothing was said about any sort 
of change that the voters might guide them- 
selves in by voting in this particular mat- 
ter. I con’t think this Council has any 
mandate at all for the passing of such a far 
reaching ordinance and I would submit that 
if the Council, in its wisdom, does determine 
that it should be passed, it has a moral 
obligation to refer it for the vote of the 
people because something as far reaching 
as this without any mandate or even discus- 
sion on the thing at the time the election 
for City Council was held is certainly some- 
thing that should be decided by the people 
as a whole rather than by their agents, hon- 
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orable as you ladies and gentlemen are. I 
have heard the criticism made by the groups 
which have favored this type of ordinance 
in other cities that we don’t want our rights 
voted on but of course, it is they who are 
bringing forward this bill. The question 
isn’t whether or not their rights will be 
voted upon but instead, it’s a question of 
whether their rights will be voted upon by 
you ladies and gentlemen who are the agents 
of the people or the people as a whole. Thank 
you very much for your time. 

2. Letter to the Editor, published in the 
Arizona Republic, June 21, 1964. 


To THE EDITOR, 
The Arizona Republic: 

I believe that the passage by the Phoenix 
City Council of the so-called public accom- 
modations ordinance is a mistake. 

The ordinance ts called a civil rights law, 
and yet it is quite different from other laws 
and court decisions which go under the same 
name. Few would disagree with the prin- 
ciple that federal, state, or local government 
should treat all of its citizens equally with- 
out regard to race or creed. All of us alike 
pay taxes to support the operation of gov- 
ernment, and all should be treated alike by 
it, whether in the area of voting rights, use 
of government-owned facilities, or other ac- 
tivities. 

The public accommodations ordinance, 
however, is directed not at the conduct of 
government, but at the conduct of the pro- 
prietors of privately owned businesses. The 
ordinance summarily does away with the his- 
toric right of the owner of a drug store, 
lunch counter, or theater to choose his own 
customers. By a wave of the legislative wand, 
hitherto-private businesses are made public 
facilities, which are open to all persons re- 
gardless of the owner's wishes. Such a dras- 
tic restriction on the property owner is quite 
a different matter from orthodox zoning, 
health, and safety regulations which are also 
limitations on property rights. 

If in fact discrimination against minori- 
ties in Phoenix eating-places were well nigh 
universal, the question would be posed as to 
whether the freedom of the property owner 
ought to be sacrificed in order to give these 
minorities a chance to have access to inte- 
grated eating places at all. The arguments 
of the proponents of such a sacrifice are well 
known; those of the opponents are less well 
known, 

The Founders of this nation thought of it 
as the “land of the free” just as surely as 
they thought of it as the “land of the equal.” 
Freedom means the right to manage one’s 
own affairs, not only in a manner that is 
pleasing to all, but in a manner which may 
displease the majority. To the extent that we 
substitute, for the decision of each business 
man as to how he shall select his customers, 
the command of the government telling him 
how he must select them, we give up a meas- 
ure of our traditional freedom. 

Such would be the issues in a city where 
discrimination was well nigh universal. But. 
statements to the council during its hearings 
indicated that only a small minority of pub- 
lic facilities in the city did discriminate. The 
purpose of the ordinance, then, is not to 
make available a broad range of integrated 
facilities, but to whip into line the relatively 
few recalcitrants. The ordinance, of course, 
does not and cannot remove the basic indig- 
nity to the Negro which results from refusing 
to serve him; that indignity stems from the 
state of mind of the proprietor who refuses 
to treat each potential customer on his own 
merits. 

Abraham Lincoln, speaking of his plan for 
compensated emancipation, said: 

“In giving freedom to the slave, we assure 
freedom to the free—honorable alike in what 
we give and in what we preserve.” 

Precisely the reverse may be said of the 
public accommodations ordinance: Unable 
to correct the source of the indignity to the 
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Negro, it redresses the situation by placing a 
separate indignity on the proprietor. It is as 
barren of accomplishment in what it gives 
to the Negro as in what it takes from the 
proprietor. The unwanted customer and the 
disliked proprietor are left glowering at one 
another across the lunch counter. 

It is, I believe, impossible to justify the 
Sacrifice of even a portion of our historic 
individual freedom for a purpose such as this. 

3. Letter to the Editor, published in the 
Arizona Republic, September 9, 1967. 

The combined effect of Harold Cousland's 
series of articles decrying “de facto segrega- 
tion” in Phoenix schools, and The Republic’s 
account of Superintendent Seymour's “inte- 
gration program” for Phoenix high schools, is 
distressing to me. 

As Mr. Cousland states in his concluding 
article, “whether school board members take 
these steps is up to them, and the people who 
elect them.” My own guess is that the great 
majority of our citizens are well satisfied 
with the traditional neighborhood school 
system, and would not care to see it tinkered 
with at the behest of the authors of a 
report made to the federal Civil Rights Com- 
mission, 

My further guess is that a similar majority 
would prefer to see Superintendent Seymour 
confine his activities to the carrying out of 
policy made by the Phoenix Union High 
School board, rather than taking the bit in 
his own teeth. 

Mr. Seymour declares that we “are and 
must be concerned with achieving an inte- 
grated society.” Once more, it would seem 
more appropriate for any such broad declara- 
tions to come from policy-making bodies 
who are directly responsible to the electorate, 
rather than from an appointed administra- 
tor. But I think many would take issue with 
his statement on the merits, and would feel 
that we are no more dedicated to an “inte- 
grated” society than we are to a “segregated” 
society; that we are instead dedicated to a 
free society, In which each man is equal 
before the law, but in which each man is 
accorded a maximum amount of freedom of 
choice in his individual activities. 

The neighborhood school concept, which 
has served us well for countless years, is quite 
consistent with this principle. Those who 
would abandon it concern themselves not 
with the great majority, for whom it has 
worked very well, but with a small minority 
for whom they claim it has not worked well. 
They assert a claim for special privileges for 
this minority, the members of which in many 
cases may not even want the privileges which 
the social theorists urge be extended to them. 

The schools’ job is to educate children. 
They should not be saddled with a task of 
fostering social change which may well lessen 
their ability to perform their primary job. 
The voters of Phoenix will do well to take a 
long second look at the sort of proposals 
urged by Messrs. Cousland and Seymour. 

B. CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

1. Sveech, “The Law: Under Attack from 
the New Barbarians,” May 1, 1969 (unprint- 
ed). (Excerpts.) 

There may have been a time in this coun- 
try, not voo long ago, when the customary in- 
junctions to obey and respect the law that 
are traditionally heard on Law Day might 
have seemed mere statements of the obvious. 
That ts not the case today, however. The 
very notion of law, and of a government of 
law, is presently under attack from a group 
of new barbarians. They are found today on 
university campuses, in various public dem- 
onstrations and protests, and elsewhere, 
though they represent only a small minority 
of the numbers participating in these move- 
ments. Just as the Barbarians who invaded 
the Roman Empire neither knew nor cared 
about Roman government and Roman Law, 
these new barbarians care nothing for our 
system or government and law. They believe 
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that the relatively civilized society in which 
they live is so totally rotten that no remedy 
short of the destruction of that society will 
suffice, 

Reform groups in the past, however disil- 
lusioned they may temporarily have become 
with the society in which they lived, have di- 
rected their attention to the passage or re- 
peal of particular laws or groups of laws, In 
so doing they have been willing to abide by 
the rules of popular government. The new 
barbarians, however, disclaim any such mod- 
erate tactics. “Bring down the system” is their 
cry. Notwithstanding their small number, 
they demand not only to be heard, but to 
be heeded. Failure to both hear and heed, on 
the part of the majority, brings in response 
not merely rhetoric, but willful and studied 
violations of the law—lying on the railroad 
tracks in front of a troop train, blocking 
workmen from entering a job site, occupa- 
tion of university buildings against the will 
of university officials. 

I suggest to you that this attack of the new 
barbarians constitutes a threat to the notion 
of a government of law which Is every bit as 
serious as the “crime wave” in our cities. Be- 
cause of this, the occasion of Law Day, 1969, 
calis for something more than the traditional 
encomiums to a government of law. 

I do not suppose that there is any one 
precise definition of the phrase “government 
of law” that would be acceptable to all. I 
would think that in this country, the term 
means at least the following: 

First, that the laws shall be made and un- 
made in accordance with the will of the 
majority; 

Second, that any minority shall have full 
opportunity to urge its point of view in pub- 
lic debate of issues, and that popular elec- 
tions be held regularly in order that the 
mandate of the voters be registered anew; 

Third, that no man be held to answer ex- 
cept for a proven violation of an existing law; 
and, 

Fourth, that those laws which have been 
duly enacted be evyenhandedly enforced 
against all who violate them. 

. . . . . 

The barbarians of the New Left have taken 
full advantage of their minority right to urge 
and advocate their views as to what substan- 
tive changes should be made in the laws and 
policies of this country. Almost without ex- 
ception, their views have not prevailed. They 
have likewise urged at great length in various 
colleges and universities of this country the 
numerous changes which they believe that 
circumstances there require. Here their ef- 
forts have been more successful, though still 
short of complete achievement. To the merits 
of their various proposals I do not propose 
to address myself; I shall address myself to 
the tactics which they have employed where 
persuasion has proved initially unsuccessful. 
These tactics have time after time involved 
willful and studied disobedience of the law. 

Such tactics can be rationally justified only 
by turning on its head the notion of a gov- 
ernment of law, One would have to argue 
that the dissatisfied minority has not only 
the right to be heard with respect to its 
views, but also the right to be heeded with 
respect to those views. Such a right cannot 
be accorded to the minority, however, with- 
out totally divesting the majority of its right 
to govern. 

We are thus brought to the question of 
what obligation is owed by the minority to 
obey a duly enacted law which it has op- 
posed. From the point of view of the major- 
ity, and of the nation as a whole, the an- 
swer is a simple one: the minority, no matter 
how disaffected or disenchanted, owes an 
unqualified obligation to obey a duly enacted 
law. Government as we know it could not 
survive for a day if it permitted any group 
to choose the laws which it would obey, and 
those which it would not obey. Such right 
of choice would necessarily extend to other 
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and less vociferous groups, who would doubt- 
less choose to disobey different laws. The re- 
sult would be anarchy. Neither idealism of 
purpose nor self-proclaimed moral superior- 
ity on the part of the minority qualifies in 
the slightest way its obligation to obey the 
Taw. 

In insisting that a law be obeyed, and that 
disobedience be punished, society places its 
imprimatur not only on the particular law 
in question, but on the whole system of law 
which is the keystone of our civilization. It 
was Thomas Hobbes who said that life in 
the state of nature would be “nasty, brutish, 
and short”—a description with which many 
of us today would be disposed to agree. Yet 
this is the prospect which awaits us down the 
road if we permit the system of law and 
obedience to the law to be torn down by the 
new barbarians. 

So much for the position of the majority, 
or of society, with respect to disobedience to 
law. What is the question that must be an- 
swered by the disaffected individuals? One 
hears much these days of “matters of con- 
science,” and it is doubtless correct to say 
that in the last analysis each individual 
must determine for himself whether a law 
is so odious that it cannot be obeyed. But 
while no one can presume to decide this 
question for another, from an individual 
point of view, surely it is not. too much to 
expect that rational consideration of the 
question will embrace the following points: 

First, that it is nonsense in a nation of 
200 million people to speak in any realistic 
way of the majority enforcing its will against 
the intransigence of even a small but deter- 
mined minority. One need only consider the 
system of traffic regulation which obtains 
on our highways, or the system of self- 
determination of income tax liability which 
results in the filing of some 60 million re- 
turns with the federal government each year, 
to realize that the continuation of any sys- 
tem of government in a complex society de- 
pends in & very real sense, not only upon the 
consent of the majority, but on the consent 
of the minority as well. 

The deliberate law breaker does not fully 
atone for his disobedience when he serves 
his sentence, for he has by example under- 
mined respect for. the legal system itself. 
William Evarts, a New Yorker who served 
both as Attorney General and Secretary of 
State in the latter part of the 19th century, 
once made an address in which he urged 
obedience to a particularly unpalatable law 
which had just been passed by Congress. In 
the course of the address, he made the com- 
ment that “he who strikes at a law strikes 
at the law.” His observation is as true today 
as when it was made. 

Second, that just as the minority has it 
within its power to frustrate the governance 
of the majority, so a large majority by proc- 
ess of constitutional amendment has it with- 
in its power to deny the right of free speech 
and free discussion to the minority. Rational 
citizens expect the majority to restrain itself 
in order to keep open the avenues of public 
discussion; so likewise should rational citi- 
zens except the minority to restrain itself in 
order not to bring the wheels of government 
toa halt. 

Third, that there is a certain amount of 
arrogance in insisting that one’s own personal 
predilections will not permit him to obey 
a law which has been duly passed by the 
legislative authority having jurisdiction over 
him. This arrogance is compounded by the 
reflection that the privilege claimed for con- 
scientious disobedience is one that cannot 
be granted to the citizenry at large without 
bringing chaos; it is therefore, by implica- 
tion, a privilege reserved to those with ar- 
ticulate and hyperactive consciences. The 
claim for conscientious disobedience is at 
war with the basic premise of majority rule. 

. » . We have recently witnessed examples 
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of assault by the new barbarians on the rules 
and regulations which govern many of our 
colleges and universities, as well as on the 
system of public law in the country. .. 

It would be presumptuous of me, with no 
experience either as a teacher or an admin- 
istrator, to venture comment on the various 
demands, negotiable and non-negotiable, 
with which institutions of higher learning 
have been confronted in the past few years. 
But I think even a non-educator—a barbar- 
ian, if you will—may freely observe that uni- 
versity discipline ought to be administered 
uniformly, and that both proscribed con- 
duct and the penalties therefor should be 
known in advance. Once this has been done, 
it would seem that, by parallels with our 
legal system, the normal process of discip- 
line should be carried out in an appropriate 
case, without any backing and filling on the 
part of administration officials. It would 
seem even more essential that there be no 
retreat from the normal processes of disci- 
pline in the face of force or the threat of 
force on the part of either those being dis- 
ciplined or of their supporters. 

Because many recent demonstrations and 
protests, at the universities and in the 
streets, have involved violence, it has. be- 
come the fashion to deplore violence, with- 
out likewise deploring disobedience to law 
whether violent or nonviolent. But this ap- 
proach misses a large part of the point. To 
deplore only violence, by whomever used, ob- 
scures the fact that the law must be en- 
forced against all those who disobey it, re- 
gardless of the means by which such dis- 
obedience is accomplished. Force as a last re- 
sort in support of the enforcement of the 
law cannot rationally be equated with force 
used in disobeying the law. The former, when 
milder means have proved unavailing, is a 
necessity which has been recognized for cen- 
turies, both by common law and by statute; 
the latter is impermissible, not merely be- 
cause it is violent, but more basically because 
it is disobedient, An officer of the law may 
shoot and kill, if necessary, a fleeing felon 
in order to prevent his escape, but the fleeing 
felon is not given a similar right against the 
officer of the law. 

Though I do not presume to speak for, or 
even to, the universities on this point, I do 
offer the suggestion in the area of public law 
that disobedience cannot be tolerated, 
whether it be violent or nonviolent disobedi- 
ence. I offer the further suggestion that if 
force or the threat of force is required in 
order to enforce the law, we must not shirk 
from its employment. 

We have recently been treated to counsels, 
perhaps more directed to universities than 
to governments, which urge that we not 
“polarize the moderates,” to employ a cur- 
rently popular phrase, by using force or the 
threat of force to enforce rules and regula- 
tions. But “moderates” who shirk from the 
use of necessary force to compel obedience to 
valid regulations or laws are not moderates in 
any normal sense of that word. Instead they 
are persons who are either unable or unwill- 
ing to sensibly analyze the situation which 
confronts them. 

> s s . . 


Our nation has experienced mass disobedi- 
ence to law at other times during its history. 
In 1861, it was called by the name of rebel- 
lon: During the winter preceding Lincoln’s 
first inauguration, the nation faced a crisis 
by reason of the threat of secession of the 
southern states. James Buchanan, the out- 
going President, believed that the federal law 
should be enforced throughout the nation, 
but was unwilling to see the federal govern- 
ment resort to force to accomplish that end. 
He felt that the southern states had no right 
to secede, but he believed that the Union 
had power to do no more than express its 
regret at their secession. Scorned in his own 
time, it may be that he simply was born a 
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hundred years too soon to be appreciated, 
and if he were living today, he would be a 
prominent university president. 

. > . . * 

We must be mindful of the very significant 
characteristics of the rule of law which is 
today under attack. For the rule of law, or 
government of law, is a necessary condition 
not merely for order, but for freedom as well. 
Implicit in each of our daily lives is the re- 
liance on our right to act as we choose in 
areas not proscribed by law, and reliance that 
the law will be enforced against those who 
wrongfully interfere with this exercise of 
freedom on our part. This is what “order” in 
a democratic society means—not repression 
or tyranny, but the principle that the only 
force used will be in support of the law, and 
that it will be used even-handedly on all of 
those who violate the law. He who stands in 
the door of the southern schoolhouse to defy 
a court order, he who prostrates himself on 
the railroad tracks to prevent the movement 
of a troop train, and he who wrongfully occu- 
pies a university building, are each in his 
own way attacking this basic premise. Our 
freedom exists by reason of the law’s guaran- 
tee that others must respect it. It is no acci- 
dent that one of our greatest jurists, Benja- 
min Cardozo, spoke of the “concept of or- 
dered liberty”—for order and liberty are the 
obverse sides of the same coin, 

This entire area is one in which emotions 
run high, It may be that just as there is no 
need to persuade the great majority of the 
virtues of a government of law, there is no 
possibility of persuading the new barbarians 
that such a system is the essential under 
girding, not only for the society which we 
now have, but for any civilized society worthy 
of the names. Yet there are doubtless mod- 
erates of another type who stand between 
these two views, torn between their general 
respect for the legal process, on the one hand 
and their sympathy both with the youthful 
idealism of its critics, and with the substance 
of many of their criticisms, on the other 
hand. To these our counsel must must be: 
Let there be the most vigorous and articu- 
late support for the substantive demands of 
the critics; but if these demands be rejected 
by those legislative bodies empowered to act 
in the situation, let the line be drawn be- 
tween such substantive support and the 
counseling, or joining in, violation of a law 
which is concededly legally valid, Edmund 
Burke, in his Reflections on the Revolution in 
France,” advises us that: 

“It is with infinite caution that any man 
ought to venture upon pulling down an edi- 
fice, which has answered in any tolerable de- 
gree for ages the common purposes of society, 
or on building it up again, without having 
models and patterns of approved utility 
before his eyes.” 

There is a real danger, in my opinion, that 
the danger posed by the new barbarians to 
the idea of a government of law may be un- 
derestimated. The original barbarians—the 
invaders of the Roman Empire—did not seem 
to pose a threat to the Empire when they 
first appeared on the banks of the Danube 
opposite the outer boundaries of the Em- 
pire. The Romans originally sought accom- 
modation, by permitting them to move with- 
in this outer periphery of the Empire. The 
end result we know from Byron: 

“(Rome) saw her glories star by star ex- 
pire. And up the step, barbarian monarchs 
ride.” 

If we are not to see the glories of a gov- 
ernment of law “star by star expire," we must 
articulate to all who will listen the abso- 
lutely essential nature of such a system. But 
we must do more than this; we must be pre- 
pared, if necessary, to devote whatever en- 
ergies are necessary, at whatever sacrifice to 
private gain or pleasure, to see that these 
essential values of our system are main- 
tained. Whether the attack on the system 
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be motivated by youth idealism or by 
cynical calculation, the success of the at- 
tack would be an irreversible deterioration 
not merely of a particular legal system, but 
of civilized society itself. All of us who are 
concerned with the values of law which we 
celebrate on Law Day owe it to ourselves and 
our posterity to see that this does not hap- 
en. 

. 2. Speech, “Law and Conscience in a Demo- 
cratic Society.” August 23, 1971 (unprinted). 
(Excerpts.) 

Having discussed descriptively various 
kinds of civil disobedience which may mani- 
fest themselves, I think we are now in a 
better position to analyze them. Thoreau’s 
highly individualized conduct, designed 
merely to catch the attention of his fellow 
citizens and ask them to think again about 
what they were doing, is quite consistent 
with the rule of law in a democratic society. 
The type of civil disobedience engaged in by 
Gandhi in South Africa and by Samuel 
Adams and his cohorts at the Boston Tea 
Party has no counterpart in a society where 
the majority does, in fact, rule. But the ac- 
tions of the Mayday collective in Washington 
last spring are entirely at odds with any 
theory of civil disobedience which is con- 
sistent with the fundamental values of a 
democratic society. 

The notion that any part of our citizenry, 
however large, or however outraged by the 
policies being pursued by the national gov- 
ernment, should be entitled to take it upon 
themselves to “bring the government to a 
halt” as the Mayday sponsors urged in their 
written prospectus, is utterly at war with any 
notion of representative government. 

The fact that the Mayday demonstrations 
occurred in the nation’s capital is itself a 
significant fact. Civil disobedience which in- 
conveniences the typical citizen is apt to have 
very little direct effect on the conduct of 
government, But civil disobedience which is 
directed particularly at the elected represen- 
tatives of the people in the legislative branch 
of the national government, or at those in 
the executive branch attempting to carry out 
the policies mandated by Congress or by an 
elected president, takes on quite another di- 
mension. This new dimension results, not 
from the fact that government officials or 
bureaucrats are to be treated as sacred cows, 
in contrast to the average citizen, but rather 
from the fact that the use of force or threat 
of physical force to prevent them from dis- 
charging their duties can itself have a direct 
and significant effect on the conduct of gov- 
ernment. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
Washington, D.C. is a much sought after 
place in which to hold demonstrations, pa- 
rades, and marches just because it is the na- 
tion’s capitol, and because an event which 
takes place there tends to get more national 
news coverage than does an event taking 
place somewhere else in the country. To the 
extent that those who stage such events 
rely on peaceful expression of opinion, and 
the show of large numbers in support of a 
particular cause, their choice of Washington, 
D.C. as a focal point is an entirely proper 
marshalling of resources on their part. But 
to the extent that they seek to go beyond 
such a purpose, and to physically prevent 
the government from operating, they are con- 
ducting quite a different sort of enterprise. 


Perhaps an argument most often employed 
in support of those who, in the vernacular, 
have chosen to work “outside the system” is 
the “unresponsiveness” of the system. While 
this may be a convenient debater’s point, any 
sort of historical examination shows it to be 
a charge which is totally without founda- 
tion, Democratic institutions do not guaran- 
tee any particular form of change, nor any 
particular measure of change—they guaran- 
tee only that the institution will be capable 
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of being changed when a majority decides 
upon change. 
a 


> > * * 


Indeed, even imperfectly representative in- 
stitutions have shown their ability to respond 
to demands for change, not from their con- 
stituents, but from those who had no voice 
in their selection. Probably the most clas- 
sical example is the passage of the Great Re- 
form Act in England in 1832. 

. . > 


a . 

Ir the members voting on this measure 
had responded only to the views of those who 
were then enfranchised, the result might well 
have been different. The same is true of the 
passage of the Eighteen-Year-Old Voting Act 
by Congress in 1970. Had the Congress which 
passed that measure, or the President who 
signed it, responded only to the views of 
those who already had the franchise, the 
measure might well have not have become 
law. 

But it has been true on more than one 
occasion, of both English and American rep- 
resentative institutions, that in their better 
moments they represent not merely those of 
their constituents who have the franchise, 
or the purely selfish interests of those in 
their own district, but instead respond to a 
larger constituency and a higher call to 
duty. 

Thus not only democratic institutions 
generally, but the particular democratic in- 
stitutions which we enjoy in the United 
States, have time and again proved them- 
selves capable of responding to a demand for 
change. If democratic theory is to have any 
meaning, when a new law is enacted those 
who have opposed its enactment must abide 
the will of the majority. This is true no 
matter how vigorously such change is op- 
posed, or however deeply held are the views 
of the opponents. But this governmental 
theorem has a counterpart, which tends to 
be lost sight of by some of the proponents 
of civil disobedience. It is that where these 
same representative institutions have de- 
clined to enact into law a particular propo- 
sal for change, then the proponents of change 
must abide this result. 

There is no doubt that the United States 
Constitution gives the government ample 
authority to protect itself against those who 
would overthrow that government, or those 
who would seek to bring to a halt any part 
of the normal opefations of that govern- 
ment. In availing itself of this authority— 
as the District of Columbia government did 
during the Mayday demonstrations, with 
assistance from the federal government— 
government acts as a trustee for all the citi- 
zens of this country, in preserving the struc- 
ture of a system which has grown over a 
period of seven centuries into the finest ex- 
ample of representative institutions that the 
world has ever seen. Indeed, it acts as trustee 
not merely for those of us who are alive to- 
day, but for generations yet unborn. 

7 . 7 . . 

The notion that this structure of repre- 
sentative institution and individual liberty, 
so painfully acquired over the centuries, 
should be “junked” or dismantled, because 
the people’s representatives do not choose 
to heed particular pleas for change, is not 
merely misguided, it is utterly irresponsible. 
This system has proved, time and again, that 
it is more than responsible to demands for 
change when those demands are voiced by 
& majority of the nation’s citizens. 

Insofar, then, as “civil disobedience” con- 
notes the sort of tactics resorted to by the 
Mayday demonstrators in Washington, or any 
other tactics or strategy which have as their 
goal the imposition on the people of this na- 
tion of particular policies which are not de- 
sired by the majority, and which are unable 
to command the necessary votes in the Con- 
gress to enact them, it is utterly inconsistent 
with democratic government. Insofar as 
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“civil disobedience” is restricted to mean the 
sort of conduct engaged in by Thoreau— 
a symbolic moral act on the part of an in- 
dividual or group of individuals, who fully 
intend to pay the legal consequences for 
their act—it stands in a somewhat better 
light. But even the individual who chooses 
to go to jail, rather than obey the law, is 
setting a precedent which can haye the most 
damaging consequences of our system of 
government. Even though this individual is 
willing to pay the price exacted by the gov- 
ernment for violation of the law, the notion 
that one’s own conscientious judgment is 
entitled to moral force superior to the moral 
force behind the claim of the government 
that a duly enacted law be obeyed is fraught 
with mischief. Any suggestion that, in a na- 
tion of two hundred million people, each of 
us is free to obey only those laws of which 
he fully approves, or of which his conscience 
approves, can well be an invitation to 
anarchy. For if such a veto power is granted 
to one citizen or group of citizens, it must 
be granted to all citizens alike. No special 
consideration can rationally be granted to 
those whose feelings are proclaimed, at least 
by themselves, to be far more intense on @ 
particular issue than those of normal people. 
The result of granting such dispensation to 
all citizens would be to substitute, not great- 
er personal freedom, but ungovernable li- 
cense, for the system of ordered liberty which 
is the hallmark of our institution. 

More than one political scientist has ob- 
served that the phrase “self-government”, 
often used to describe the system of govern- 
ment of a democracy, is a contradiction in 
terms. Analytically, of course, they are quite 
right, since in a nation of any size none of 
us govern ourselves, and each of us is re- 
quired to submit to laws with which we may 
be in the most serious disagreement. But it 
may be that, in spite of the analytical short- 
comings of the term “self-government”, it 
actually does convey a very significant and 
fundamental element in the Anglo-Saxon 
tradition. It conveys the idea that not mere- 
ly shall the majority be entitled to enact its 
will into law, but that the minority shall 
abide the decision of the majority, so long 
as the necessary conditions of genuinely 
representative government are met, Such 
laws are not only legal commands, but moral 
commands, which must be balanced against 
conscientious objection on the part of the 
individual. A fine or prison term may com- 
pensate for the legal wrong of disobedience, 
but compensation for the moral wrong is not 
so readily calculated. 

It has been rightly said of the guarantee 
of free speech that it requires tolerance not 
merely of ideas of which we approve, but of 
ideas of which we violently disapprove. I 
think the same is true of self-government in 
a democratic society: it requires that we obey 
not merely those laws of which we approve, 
but those of which we strongly disapprove. 

We all know that our procedures for both 
lawmaking and law enforcement work im- 
perfectly in practice. Legislators, administra- 
tors, and judges in the flesh are fallible hu- 
man beings, and they make mistakes. But 
these shortcomings are more often than not 
those of the individuals who administer our 
government, rather than of the system of 
government itself. When shortcomings such 
as these are discovered, they not merely jus- 
tify but demand the most vigorous corrective 
action. 

But corrective action to remedy specific de- 
fects, or to bring about particular changes in 
the law, is a far cry from the demands heard 
today from those engaging in militant civil 
disobedience, and from their supporters, that 
“the system” be toppled in its entirety. When 
we hear such demands, we may fairly inquire 
what other plan or system these advocates 
would propose to substitute for the system of 
checks and balances which we have so pain- 
fully evolved through seven hundred years of 
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Anglo-Saxon political history. In responding 
to these demands, we might well bear in 
mind that admonition of Edmund Burke, in 
his “Reflections on the Revolution in 
France,” wherein he says: 

“The science of constructing a common- 
wealth, or renovating it, or reforming it, is 
like every other experimental science, not to 
be taught a priori. Nor is it a short experience 
that can instruct us in that practical sci- 
ence. ...It is with infinite caution that any 
man ought to venture upon pulling down an 
edifice, which has answered in any tolerable 
degree for ages the common purposes of so- 
ciety, or on building it up again, without 
having models and patterns of approved util- 
ity before his eyes.” 


C. THE 18-YEAR-OLD VOTE AND THE EQUAL- 
RIGHTS-FOR-WOMEN AMENDMENT: ISSUES OF 
CHANGE AND “CONSENSUS” 


1. Testimony, March 10, 1970, in Hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Amendments of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary, 91st Cong., 2d Sess., on S.J. 
Res. 7 {and other Senate Joint Resolutions], 
“Lowering the Voting Age to 18,” pp. 233- 
249. (Excerpts.) Mr. Rehnquist advanced 
three grounds to support the Administra- 
tion’s position that a Constitutional Amend- 
ment, rather than a statute, was the proper 
method for extending the franchise in na- 
tional elections to 18-year-olds. The first 
ground was that “the constitutional validity 
of such a statute would be open to the most 
serious doubt.”* The second was that this 
doubt could cast an undesirable uncertainty 
upon the outcome of a presidential elec- 
tion. The third was that “the amending proc- 
ess, with its requirement of extraordinary 
majorities both in Congress and among 
adopting States, is better suited than a 
statute to manifest the necessary consensus 
jor the proposal in question.” (Id., at 233.) 

Finally, where Congress is dealing with a 
matter which has been left to the individual 
States since the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, where it is dealing with a question of 
minimum voting age about which fair- 
minded individuals may reasonably differ, 
and which has been traditionally thought to 
be a matter of discretion that could be de- 
cided one way as easily as another, con- 
formity to a uniform view should be imposed 
only by the process of constitutional amend- 
ment, rather than by legislative majority in 
Congress. 

The voting-age bill is not an effort to cure 
long-standing shortcomings in the enforce- 
ment of standards imposed by the 14th 
amendment, but rather an effort to enlarge 
the accepted and traditional age require- 
ment for voting. The administration agrees 
that this step is desirable. But it is a step 
which may best be taken by the process of 
amending the Constitution. 

It is claimed that while the court itself 
will not be willing to make a finding that 
the denial of franchise to the 18- to 21-year- 
old age group is discriminatory, Congress is 
empowered to do so under the 14th amend- 
ment, But though the forum is a different 
one, presumably evidence must be adduced 
in either one to support such a finding. Can 
it fairly be said that the States are discrim- 
inating in violation of the equal protection 
clause in denying the franchise to those be- 
tween 18 and 21 years of age? 

This is not a case of discrimination, but 
instead a case of whether there is sufficient 
national consensus to warrant imposing a 
uniform lower voting age requirement for 
national elections. If it proves that such 
mational consensus is not present, that in 
itself is a significant argument against im- 


1A closely divided Supreme Court subse- 
quently sustained the constitutionality of 
legislation lowering the voting age to 18 in 
national elections. Oregon v. Mitchell, 400 
U.S. 112 (1970). 
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posing such a requirement by any other 
means. 

The administration has previously endorsed 
a constitutional amendment to this effect 
and continues to vigorously support it. How- 
ever, if it proves that a constitutional amend- 
ment is not forthcoming, I think the answer 
our system gives is that this type of adjust- 
ment then be left to the States. (Id., at 237- 
238.) 

2. Testimony, April 1, 1971, before Sub- 
committee No. 4 of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary, 92d Cong., ist Sess. on HJ. 
208 “Equal Rights for Men and Women” 
(unprinted). (Excerpts.) 

While the Department supports the en- 
actment of House Joint Resolution 208, the 
equal rights amendment, there is no denying 
that opponents of that amendment have 
raised significant questions which deserve 
the serious consideration of the committee. 
The placing in the Constitution of such broad 
general language as is found in House Joint 
Resolution 208 would, by reason of doubt as 
to the scope of its language, add substantial 
uncertainties in this area of constitutional 
law which would probably require extensive 
and protracted litigation to dispel. Those who 
have testified in favor of the amendment in 
the past’ do not themselves appear to be in 
agreement as to the sweep of its language. 
Yet it is conceded that however broad its 
sweep, it would not reach many practices of 
private individuals which unjustifiably dif- 
ferentiate between men and women. The 
Department of Justice feels that the amend- 
ment, no matter how construed, would be a 
substitute for legislation, such as H.R. 916. 

* » * $ * 


We would have some doubt as to whether 
there is a national consensus for compelling 
all levels of government to treat men and 
women across the board as if they were iden- 
tical human beings. Certainly many people 
feel that publicly maintained restrooms 
should continue to be separate, that differing 
ages of consent and majority are, under some 
circumstances, justifiable, and that laws 
which are adopted with the genuine purpose 
of protecting women, rather than asa dis- 
guise for discriminating against them, ure 
likewise permissible. 


: * + * * 


We are agreed that the EEOC needs addi- 
tional enforcement machinery to function 
effectively. However, we favor legislation pro- 
viding for direct actions in the district courts 
by the Commission, rather than legislation 
like H.R. 916 providing for administrative 
cease and desist orders, as a means of 
strengthing the EEOC’s enforcement powers. 
(Tr. 312-321.) 

D. CAMBODIA AND THE PRESIDENT’S WAR POWERS 


Rehnquist, The Constitutional Issues— 
Administration Position, in Hammarskjoild 
Forum: Expansion of the Vietnam War into 
Cambodia—The Legal Issues, 45 N.Y.U.L. 
Revy. 628 (1970). (Excerpts.) 

I am pleased to avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity of discussing the legal basis for the 
President’s recent action in ordering Amer- 
ican Armed Forces to attack Communist 
sanctuaries inside the border of Cambodia. 
So much of the discussion surrounding these 
recent events has been emotional that I think 
the Association of the Bar performs a genu- 
ine public service in enco reasoned 
debate of the very real issues involved. 

I wish in these remarks to develop an- 
Swers to several question which I believe lie 
at the root of the matter under dicussion. 
After having explored these questions in 
their historical context, I will make an effort 
to apply to the Cambodian incursion what 
seem to me to be the lessons of both history 
and constitutional law. 

First, may the United States lawfully en- 
gage in armed hostilities with a foreign 
power in the absence of a congressional dec- 
laration of war? I believe that the only sup- 
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portable answer to this question is “yes” in 
the light of our history and of our Consti- 
tution. 

Second, is the constitutional designation 
of the President as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Armed Forces a grant of substantive au- 
thority, which gives him something more 
than just a seat of honor in a reviewing 
stand? Again, I believe that this question 
must be answered in the affirmative. 

Third, what are the limits of the Presi- 
dent's power as Commander-in-Chief, when 
that power is unsupported by congressional 
authorization or ratification of his acts? One 
would have to be bold indeed to assert a 
confident answer to this question. But I 
submit to you that one need not approach 
anything like the outer limits of the Presi- 
dent’s power, as defined by judicial decision 
and historical practice, in order to conclude 
that it supports the action that President 
Nixon took in Cambodia. 

* * . . > 

Presidents throughout the history of our 
country have exercised this power as Com- 
mander-in-Chief as if it did confer upon 
them substantive authority. They have de- 
ployed American Armed Forces outside of, 
the United States. They have sent American 
Armed Forces into conflict with foreign 
powers on their own initiative. Presidents 
have likewise exercised the widest sort of 
authority in conducting armed conflicts al- 
ready authorized by Congress. 

These are actually, I believe, three sepa- 
rate facets of the President’s power as Com- 
mander-in-Chief. They are the power to 
commit American Armed Forces to conflict 
where it hasn’t previously existed, the power 
to deploy American Armed Forces through- 
out the world, frequently in a way which 
might invite retribution from unfriendly 
powers, and the power to determine how a 
war that’s already in progress will be con- 
ducted. 

. . * . . 

The third facet of the power of Com- 
mander-in-Chief is the right and obliga- 
tion to determine how hostilities, once law- 
fully begun, shall be conducted, This aspect 
of the President’s power is one which is free- 
ly conceded by even those students who 
read the Commander-in-Chief provision least 
expansively. ... 

. =. . . = 

The situation confronting President Nixon 
in Viet Nam in 1970 must be evaluated 
against almost two centuries of historical 
construction of the constitutional division 
of the war power between the President and 
Congress. It must also be evaluated against 
the events which had occurred in the preced- 
ing six years. In August 1964 at the request 
of President Johnson following an attack 
on American naval vessels in the Gulf of 
Tonkin, Congress passed the so-called Gulf 
of Tonkin Resolution. That resolution ap- 
proved and supported the determination of 
the President “to take all necessary meas- 
ures to repel any armed attack against the 
forces of the United States and to prevent 
further aggression.” It also provided that the 
United States is “prepared as the President 
determines, to take all necessary steps, in- 
cluding the use of armed force, to assist any 
member or protocol state of the Southeast 
Asia Collective Defense Treaty requesting 
assistance in defense of its freedom.” 

While the legislative history surrounding 
the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution may be cited 
for a number of varying interpretations of 
exactly what Congress was authorizing, it 
cannot be fairly disputed that substantial 
military operations in support of the South 
Vietnamese were thereby authorized. Stead- 
ily increasing numbers of United States 
Armed Forces were sent into the Vietnamese 
combat during the years following the pas- 
sage of the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution. 
United States Air Force planes bombed not 
only South Viet Nam, but North Viet Nam. 
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When President Nixon took office in January 
1969, he found nearly half a million combat 
and supporting troops engaged in the field 
in Viet Nam. His predecessor, acting under 
the authorization of the Gulf of Tonkin Res- 
olution, had placed these troops in the field, 
and I for one have no serious doubt that 
Congress and the President together had ex- 
ercised their shared war power to lawfully 
bring about this situation. 

President Nixon continued to maintain 
United States troops in the field in South 
Viet Nam in pursuance of his policy to seek 
a negotiated peace which will protect the 
right of the South Vietnamese people to self- 
determination. He has begun troop with- 
drawals, but hostile engagements with the 
enemy continue. The President feels, and I 
believe rightfully, that he has an obligation 
as Commander-in-Chief to take what steps 
he deems necessary to assure the safety of 
American Armed Forces in the field. On the 
basis of the information available to him, 
he concluded that the continuing build-up 
of North Vietnamese troops in sanctuaries 
across the Cambodian border posed an in- 
creasing threat both to the safety of Ameri- 
can forces and to the ultimate success of the 
Vietnamization program. He also determined 
that, from a tactical point of view, com- 
bined American-South Vietnamese strikes at 
these sanctuaries had a very substantial like- 
lihood of success. He, therefore, ordered them 
to be made. 

The President’s determination to authorize 
incursion into these Cambodian border areas 
is precisely the sort of tactical decision tra- 
ditionally confided to the Commander-in- 
Chief in the conduct of armed conflict. From 
the time of the drafting of the Constitution 
it has been clear that the Commander-in- 
Chief has authority to take prompt action to 
protect American lives in situations involv- 
ing hostilities. Faced with a substantial troop 
commitment to such hostilities made by the 
previous Chief Executive, and approved by 
successive Congresses, President Nixon had 
an obligation as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Armed Forces to take what steps he deemed 
necessary to assure their safety in the field. A 
decision to cross the Cambodian border, with 
at least the tacit consent of the Cambodian 
Government, in order to destroy sanctuaries 
being utilized by North Vietnamese in viola- 
tion of Cambodia's neutrality, is wholly con- 
sistent with that obligation. It is a decision 
made during the course of an armed conflict 
already commenced as to how that conflict 
will be conducted, rather than a determina- 
tion that some new and previously unauthor- 
ized military venture will be taken. 

By crossing the Cambodian border to at- 
tack sanctuaries used by the enemy, the 
United States has in no sense gone to “war” 
with Cambodia. United States forces are 
fighting with or in support of Cambodian 
troops, and not against them. Whatever pro- 
test may have been uttered by the Cam- 
bodian Govermment was obviously the most 
perfunctory, formal sort of declaration. The 
Cambodian incursion has not resulted in a 
previously uncommitted nation joining the 
ranks of our enemies, but instead has en- 
abled us to more effectively deter enemy ag- 
gression heretofore conducted from the Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries. 

Since even those authorities least Inclined 
to a broad construction of the executive 
power concede that the Commander-in- 
Chief provision does confer substantive au- 
thority over the manner in which hostilities 
are conducted, the President's decision to in- 
vade and destroy the border sanctuaries in 
Cambodia was clearly authorized under even 
a narrow reading of his power as Command- 
er-in-Chief. (Id., at 628-639.) 
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E. THE MAY DAY MASS ARRESTS AND “QUALIFIED 
MARTIAL LAW” 


Speech, “Which Ones Have the White Hats? 
Conflicting Values in the Administration of 
Criminal Justice,” May 5, 1971 (unprinted). 
(Excerpts.)? 

Having arrived only this noon from Wash- 
ington, my memory is naturally fresh with 
the event which those of us who live in the 
area of the nation’s capital have had to con- 
tend with in the past few days. These events 
themselves show the traditional balancing 
process of the criminal law at work. Gen- 
erally speaking, when a suspected criminal 
is arrested, the law requires him to be taken 
before à committing magistrate within a 
reasonable time in order that the magistrate 
may pass on the government’s basis for hold- 
ing the man, and may admit him to bail or 
otherwise release him if appropriate. In the 
usual circumstances, this is no significant 
burden on the government, since presum- 
ably by the time the decision is made to ar- 
rest the suspect, a case justifying that ar- 
rest has been put together. By the same 
token, the rule offers a very real protection 
to the suspect, since it is designed to pre- 
vent the use of the power of arrest to sim- 
ply obtain police custody of a defendant in 
order to build the case against him after the 
time he is arrested. 

This is all well and good in the ordinary 
situation. But the situation which prevailed 
in Washington on Mondey was not the ordi- 
nary situation. A Metropolitan Police Force 
of approximately 5,000 men total strength 
found it necessary within a few hours to 
make no less than 7,000 arrests as a result 
of planned disruption of traffic with the 
announced purpose of “shutting down the 
government”. During the morning hours, the 
police who made arrests were faced with the 
choice of either accompanying the person 
or persons they had arrested to the place of 
confinement, or of sending arrestees to a 
place of confinement in batches and them- 
selves remaining on duty in the streets to 
preserve public order and ensure the normal 
flow of traffic. For each arresting officer to 
have gone with the person or persons he 
arrested, in order to make as good a case 
against those individuals as possible, and 
to ensure as prompt a processing of that 
case before a magistrate as possible, would 
have been following the ordinary procedure. 
But in this situation, the circumstances 
were extraordinary, rather than ordinary; 
had it been physically possible for the police 
officers to go with the persons they arrested 
to the place of confinement, the result would 
have been (because of the large number of 
arrests) a sharply depleted force on duty 
to prevent further law violations and to make 
subsequent arrests. 

Understandably, the law makes some al- 
lowances in situations such as this. Without 
in any way attempting to comment on the 
particular facts that were present in Wash- 
ington on Monday, the rule of a “reasonable 
time” to bring before a committing magis- 
trate is framed in terms of all the circum- 
stances which exist. Clearly one of these cir- 
cumstances is the superior call on police 
manpower in the interests of preserving 
order on the streets, as opposed to the com- 
peting use of that manpower to make as 
quickly as possible the case against individ- 
uals who had been arrested. This is not to 
say that the extension of time for processing 
is, or should be, open-ended—it is only to 


?“Assistant Attorney General William 
Rehnquist argued that a condition of ‘quali- 
fied martial law" legitimized the [May Day] 
arrests, but other Justice Department offi- 
cials later conceded privately that up to 80 
per cent had been unconstitutional.” News- 
week, Vol. 77, No: 24 (June 14; 1971), p. 28. 
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say that courts haye generally said they 
will consider all the circumstances. 

Indeed, if one takes a more extreme situ- 
ation than that which prevailed in Wash- 
ington during the past couple of days, the 
law again accommodates itself to circum- 
stances, Under a long series of cases decided 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
lower federal courts, and state courts, police 
and troops in emergencies have the authority 
to detain individuals during the period of 
an emergency without belng required to 
bring them before a committing magistrate 
and filing charges of criminal conduct 
against them. Situations where this rule ap- 
plies have been traditionally limited to those 
where violence or the threat of violence pre- 
vents the enforcement of the law through 
normal judicial process, and the doctrine 
which there obtains is customarily referred 
to as “qualified” martial law. In that situa- 
tion, the authority of the nation, state, or 
city, as the case may be, to protect itself 
and its citizens against actual violence or a 
real threat of violence is held to outweigh 
the normal right of any individual detained 
by governmental authority to insist on spe- 
cific charges of criminal conduct being 
promptly made against him, with the con- 
comitant right to bail or release pending 
judicial determination of those charges. The 
courts limited the duration of the power to 
the duration of the emergency, however, and 
have also insisted that the claim of violence 
be not a mere sham. 


F. PRIVACY, POLITICAL ASSOCIATION AND 
GOVERNMENT SURVEILLANCE 

1. Speech, “Privacy, Surveillance, and the 
Law,” March 19, 1971 (unprinted). (Ezr- 
cerpts.) 

Now let us turn to what I will call the 
gathering of “public” information by law 
enforcement agencies, meaning by this ad- 
jective that the gathering involves no threat 
of criminal sanction in obtaining the infor- 
mation, and is based on observation of public 
records or actions by persons in public 
places. Let me start by noting that tradi- 
tionally this type of information gathering 
has never been limited by statute, and has 
not to date held to infringe any individual 
or constitutional right of a person who was 
the subject of the information gathering. 
[Sic.] 

There has recently been brought to public 
attention, however, the activities of the Army 
Intelligence Service in collecting, over a 
period of several years, a vast amount of in- 
formation which that Service considered to 
be relevant to civil disturbances and poten- 
tial civil disturbances. Assistant Secretary 
of Defense Froehike, testifying before Sena- 
tor Ervin’s Committee freely conceded that 
much of the lower level Army activity in this 
area had been undertaken with insufficient 
guidance from the civilian officials in the Ex- 
ecutive branch. The result was types of sur- 
veillance and information collecting which 
were both useless for any legitimate law en- 
forcement. purpose, and offensive to the tra- 
ditions of a country which has always rec- 
ognized the right of political dissent. The 
combination of these factors has caused a 
strong reaction, not only against this sort of 
excess of surveillance, but against ‘‘surveil- 
lance" in general. It has caused people 
within and without the government to ask 
themselves what sort of limits should guide 
law enforcement activities in this area, 

General statements of policy regarding 
each end of the spectrum would, I believe, 
evoke little disagreement. Surveillance, 
whether by examination of public records, 
observation of activities carried on in public 
places, or by the use of undercover agents, is 
a vital tool of law enforcement. Those reson- 
ably suspected of having violated federal 
criminal statutes ought to be the subject of 
surveillance, if such surveillance appears 
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reasonably designed to enable the govern- 
ment to apprehend them and bring them to 
trial. 

Those whose conduct or declarations give 
reasonable cause to believe that they are 
about to violate a criminal law ought to be 
the subject of whatever surveillance is avail- 
able and appropriate in order to prevent the 
commission of the crime, if that is possible, 
or if that is not possible to at least appre- 
hend the suspect as soon as possible after the 
crime is committed. When the constitutional 
prohibition against unreasonable searches 
and seizures requires a warrant because the 
activity is not conducted in a public place, 
of course such warrant must be obtained. 

I think most of you are old enough to re- 
call the assassination of President Kennedy 
in November, 1963. There was a good deal of 
criticism of the Secret Service at that time 
for not having more diligently investigated 
the background and movements of Lee Har- 
vey Oswald, the assassin, and thereby perhaps 
to have prevented the commission of that 
crime. Where life—as in the case of murder— 
Iiberty—as in the case of kidnapping—or 
property—as in the case of burglary or rob- 
bery—is at stake, law enforcement officials 
would be remiss if they did not by every 
means at their command, including intensive 
surveillance, try to protect the potential vic- 
tims against such loss, 

At the other end of the spectrum is the 
example of the peaceful meeting held for the 
purpose of expressing public disapproval of 
some governmental policy, such as the Viet- 
nam War. There is no legitimate purpose 
served by any sort of surveillance whatsoever 
of this kind of meeting, and any contrary 
policy on the part of preceding Administra- 
tions has been emphatically repudiated by 
this one. 

It is these easy cases, of course, that cause 
the least trouble, Probably the most difficult 
and troublesome area, lying between the two 
extremes of the spectrum, is the sort of meet- 
ing, demonstration, or rally at which the 
great majority of participants have nothing 
but expression of opinion on their mind, but 
where there is reasonable ground to believe 
that at least some participants are either 
planning activity which would violate crim- 
inal statutes, or have repeatedly in the past 
used such meetings as a springboard for en- 
gaging in conduct which would violate the 
criminal laws. Certainly the presence of this 
latter element among the larger groups 
should not taint the purpose of the meeting 
for the larger group, but just as surely the 
good intentions of the majority cannot im- 
munize the evil designs of the smaller group. 
It requires no enunciation of any new prin- 
ciple to say that individuals should be judged 
on their individual conduct, and that law 
enforcement surveillance in this situation 
should be limited to persons or incidents 
which are reasonably believed on the basis 
of past conduct or present plams to have a 
law violation potential. 

Another troublesome area ts that of the 
large protest meeting. So far as the federal 
government is concerned, its concern with 
this subject is primarliy in the District of 
Columbia, over which Congress has legislative 
jurisdiction, and over the protection of fed- 
eral property and federal programs in other 
parts of the nation. 

La . . ° . 


The District of Columbia has had at least 
three major demonstrations in the past two 
years which were called to protest the policies 
of the government in connection with the 
Vietnam War. On each occasion, large num- 
bers of people—in November, 1969, the crowd 
was estimated to be in excess of 200,000— 
streamed into the nation’s capital for the 
purpose of demonstrating their support of 
peace in Vietnam. On each occasion, the vast 
majority did this and nothing more than 
this. But in November and May, 1970, there 
were isolated instances of destruction of fed- 
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eral property and other related offenses. The 
sheer size of such meetings would make any 
law enforcement agency seem foolish, indeed, 
if it did not do what it could to apprise it- 
self of the plans of the demonstrators, and 
to make adequate personnel available during 
the demonstration to assure the protestors 
that their right to protest would be pre- 
served, and to assure the rest of the public 
that anyone who violated the law would be 
apprehended and punished. 

Principles such as I have just mentioned 
have been traditionally followed by most law 
enforcement agencies. The responsibility for 
gathering information on potential civil dis- 
turbances resides now in the Department of 
Justice, rather than in the Department of 
the Army. The Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, which is the principal investigative arm 
of the Department, has always been a good 
deal more cohesive and disciplined force for 
its size than many other investigative agen- 
cies. Whether restatement in a more formal 
way of guidelines which have in the past 
been followed in practice is a question upon 
which reasonable people may disagree. [Sic.] 

But however such agreed guidelines be 
phrased, and whatever the source of the au- 
thority of such guidelines, I believe that no 
legitimate interest of any segment of our 
population would be served by permitting in- 
dividuals or group of individuals to prevent 
by judicial action, the government's gather- 
ing information. We are here faced with the 
same sort of choice of values as is involved 
in the doctrine of media immunity in def- 
amation actions, brought by “public fig- 
ures”. As you know, the Supreme Court in 
New York Times v. Sullivan held that a pub- 
lic figure was constitutionally prohibited 
from recovering damages for a publication 
that was both false and defamatory unless 
he could show that the article was published 
with actual malice against him or with reck- 
less disregard of its truth or falsity. There is 
& similar possibility of conflict in the area of 
information gathering. On the one hand, 
there is the ever present danger that some 
law enforcement official of some agency, at 
some time, will depart from the guidelines in 
question and “survey”, if that is indeed the 
word, some individual whom he has no rea- 
son to suspect of having committed a crime, 
or of being about to commit a crime. On the 
other hand, there is the danger that the in- 
tricate and complicated decision making in- 
volved in the successful pursuit and appre- 
hension of any criminal, a function which 
has traditionally been the function of the 
Executive, will be in some measure trans- 
ferred to the courts with the attendant risk 
that the judicial mode of inquiry will prove 
ill adapted to reviewing such decisions. 

One can readily imagine the delight with 
which the granting of any such right of 
judicial supervision of information. gather- 
ing would be greeted by the thoroughly ca- 
pable attorneys for organized crime syndi- 
cates or violent revolutionaries, It would not 
be necessary that they prevail in a judicial 
action for them to seriously hamper effective 
law enforcement. They would need only to 
get access to files which showed in effect 
what the government “had on them”, and 
which might yery well have to be produced 
by the government in order to show that it 
had a legitimate basis for keeping them un- 
der surveillance. 

The privilege accorded to the news media 
in actions for defamation by public figures 
is a virtually absolute one—subject only to 
the exceptions of recklessness and actual 
malice. High officials in all three branches of 
the federal government are generally immune 
from liability for damages for their public 
acts and the same rule obtains in most 
states. It has been recognized by the courts 
in each of these types of cases that the 
solution is not a perfect one, but that a 
lesser interest is sacrificed to a greater one. ... 

In explaining the reason for the related 
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grant of absolute immunity from damage 
suits to public officers from damage suits 
arising out of their official acts, Judge 
Learned Hand said: 

“The justification of doing so is that it is 
impossible to know whether the claim is 
well founded until the case has been tried, 
and that to submit all officials, the inno- 
cent as well as the guilty, to the burden of 
& trial and to the inevitable danger of its 
outcome, would dampen the ardor of all but 
the most resolute, or the most irrespon- 
sible, in the unflinching discharge of their 
duties. Again and again the public interest 
calls for action which may turn out to be 
founded on a mistake, in the face of which 
an official may later find himself hard put 
to it to satisfy a jury of his good faith.” 

I believe a similar judgment must be made 
in the area of information gathering by law 
enforcement agencies. The case for judicial 
supervision is the weakest here of any of the 
facets of privacy, since by hypothesis there 
is no legal sanction threatened in obtaining 
the information and no effort has yet been 
made to seek imposition of legal penalties 
on the basis of the information obtained. 
The threat of ultimate judicial restraint of 
legitimate law enforcement activity is not 
great. But the fact finding process of the 
courts, involving as it does extensive dis- 
covery of evidence on each side, could fre- 
quently make available to those who were 
quite legitimate objects of surveillance im- 
portant information as to the nature of the 
government's case against them. Temporary 
injunctions and stays on appeal could stale- 
mate investigative activities which were 
ultimately found to be entirely proper. The 
judicial process is ill sulted to regulation of 
detailed and continuing investigative activi- 
ties of law enforcement agencies, where fre- 
quently time is of the essence. I do not 
believe, therefore, that there should be any 
judicially enforceable limitations on the 
gathering of this kind of public information 
by the Executive Branch of the government. 

Must we then leave the government to 
police itself? My answer would be that first, 
such à result is not as bad as it may sound, 
and, second, that forms of oversight other 
than those afforded by judicial supervision 
are available. 

It is a common belief that government is 
a vast, monolithic structure, a law unto it- 
self, which is somehow impervious to any 
criticisim or direction from other branches 
of government or from the public at large. 
This is by no means entirely true. The Execu- 
tive Branch is headed by a popularly elected 
President, and each of the Cabinet Depart- 
ments is presided over by a person appointed 
by him and politically responsible to him. 
The fact that the present Administration 
has reversed what previous policies there 
were in the area of Army information gather- 
ing is certainly strong evidence that the 
Executive Branch, and Cabinet members such 
as Secretary Laird, are by no means insensi- 
tive to public concern in this area. 

But public concern without an effective 
institution to focus that concern may be 
dissipiated without significant effect. It is 
here that congressional oversight, of the type 
furnished by Senator Ervin’s Subcommittee, 
plays one of its most valuable functions. 
Senator Ervin’s Subcommittee, as a result 
of careful investigation—I will avoid the 
word surveillance—beforehand, and as a re- 
sult of the public hearings which are now 
being conducted, has succeeded in bringing 
to light numerous incidents in the govern- 
ment information gathering process which 
are either plain abuses of that process or 
which at the least call for further explana- 
tion. 

> > J > * 

The advantage of congressional oversight 
as opposed to judicial oversight in the area 
of information gathering is that the former 
is far more flexible than the latter. Fixed 
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rules of procedure, vitally necessary in 
courts, do not necessarily obtain in connec- 
tion with these hearings, and material for 
which there is a genuine need for confiden- 
tiality may be made available to the Com- 
mittee without necessarily being spread at 
large upon the public record, The Commit- 
tee can use individual cases as a means of 
examining an entire system or set of pro- 
cedures, rather than as a vehicle for simply 
adjudicating the rights of one particular in- 
dividual. 

In short, the combination of proper ad- 
ministrative. supervision of information 
gathering activities, together with the sort 
of congressional oversight provided by com- 
mittees such as Senator Ervin’s, are an ade- 
quate protection against the rare, but none- 
theless inevitable, departures from accepta- 
ble principles on the part of investigative 
personnel in the field. To place judicial su- 
pervision over such activities in addition to 
congressional oversight and administrative 
supervision would balance the scale too far 
against the interests of proper law enforce- 
ment. Judicial scrutiny, appropriate where 
the government seeks to impose sanctions on 
an individual who refuses to divulge in- 
formation voluntarily, or where criminal 
penalties or other disabilities are sought 
against an individual on the basis of in- 
formation collected, are inappropriate where 
neither factor is present. [Sic.] 

. . . . . 

Finally, let me turn to a question more of 
abstract law than of policy. The question 
has been publicly raised as to whether gov- 
ernment information gathering—which goes 
beyond the effort to apprehend criminal sus- 
pects—when accompanied by threat of com- 
pulsion, and when no use has yet been made 
of the information in order to seek, imposi- 
tion of any legal sanction on a person, may 
not itself violate the First Amendment to 
the Constitution. That amendment, as you 
all know, states that Congress shall make 
no law abridging the freedom of speech, or 
of the press .. .” The argument in support 
of the contention that information gather- 
ing per se may violate First Amendment 
rights is that such information gathering 
may have a “chilling effect” on the exercise 
of First Amendment freedom. 

I have previously stated my belief that the 
First Amendment does not prohibit even 
foolish or unauthorized information gather- 
ing by the government, I would like to brief- 
ly describe the basis on which I reached that 
conclusion. I began with the subject, and 
found no holdings in support of such a con- 
tention. Indeed, the contention has been 
rejected by at least two federal district 
courts. The contention was accepted by a 
New Jersey trial court, but that court’s judg- 
ment on the point was unanimously reversed 
by the Supreme Court of New Jersey. No de- 
cided case of the Supreme Court of the 
United States has ever held or said that the 
“chilling effect" of a governmental activity 
by itself, unaccompanied by either an at- 
tempt to impose governmental sanctions 
either to compel the involuntary divulgence 
of the information or to impose criminal 
or other sanctions on the basis of the in- 
formation obtained amounted to a viola- 
tion of the First Amendment. 

It is, of course, possible to extrapolate 
from decided Supreme Court cases, and con- 
clude that the Court will further broaden the 
interpretation of the First Amendment to 
include a prohibition or circumscription on 
this type of activity. This is basically a matter 
of prediction, and my own opinion is that 
such expansion of existing doctrine is un- 
likely. 

I have learned from experience that when 
one says that a particular governmental ac- 
tivity is not violative of the Bill of Rights, he 
is taken by some to imply that such activity is 
either laudable or at least permissible. I am 
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sure that a group of outstanding law stu- 
dents such as you will not make this mistake. 
No one in the present Administration would 
at all favor a continuation of some of the 
types of surveillance conducted by the Army 
in the past, or the conducting of investigative 
activity that was not reasonably related to 
the prevention of crime or the apprehension 
of criminal suspects. Justice Frankfurter, in 
more than one opinion which he authored 
while on the Supreme Court, warned against 
the tendency to equate constitutionality with 
desirability. Just because a particular govern- 
mental practice is not forbidden by the Con- 
stitution does not mean that it is desirable 
or proper that the government engage in such 
practice. 

I think that when the current debate about 
“privacy” and “surveillance” is ended, there 
will be a new alertness on the part of every 
branch of government, and on the part of the 
public as a whole, to possible over-zealous- 
ness on the part of those who gather informa- 
tion for the government. I think this result 
is eminently desirable. But we must take care 
that measures designed to assure privacy for 
the law-abiding do not also assure that ano- 
nymity for the criminal, and thereby make 
vain the hope for effective and continually 
improving law enforcement. 

2. Testimony, March 9 and 17, 1970, before 
the Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights 
of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
92d Con., 1st Sess., “Investigative Authority 
in the Executive Branch of Government” 
(unprinted). (Excerpts.) 
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Mr. REHNQUIST. Mr. Chairman, I have a 
prepared statement which, with your per- 
mission, I would like to read, and then sub- 
mit myself to questioning by the committee. 


I am pleased to appear before the Subcom- 
mittee this morning to discus the constitu- 
tional and statutory sources of the investiga- 
tive power of the Executive Branch of the 
government generally, and of the Department 
of Justice in particular. This .suthority has 
properly been construed by the Executive to 
include the use of a wide variety of investi- 
gative techniques, among which are modern 
data processing systems. 

The Department of Justice is convinced of 
the necessity to maximize the potential of 
these devices in combating organized crime, 
preventing acts of violence, controlling civil 
disorder, where appropriate, and enforcing 
the numerous federal statutes. At the same 
time, the Department is aware of the po- 
tential for injury to individuals which 
could result from unauthorized collection or 
unnec dissemination of such data. We 
believe that full utilization of advanced data 
processing techniques is by no means incon- 
sistent with the preservation of personal pri- 
vacy. We reject the suggestion that the more 
potential for abuse of these technological 
advances is a sufficient reason in itself to 
dispense with their use in the investigation 
and prosecution of crime. 

The Department believes that careful at- 
tention to the potential for abuses will en- 
able us to improve methods for preventing 
these abuses without significantly impairing 
the values of data processing techniques as an 
important tool of law enforcement. 

Turning to the central inquiry of your re- 
cent letter to the Attorney General, Mr. 
Chairman, you have inquired as to the De- 
partment’s position regarding the Executive's 
constitutional and statutory authority to 
gather information, and the possibilities of 
violation of individual rights that might re- 
sult from surveillance of the private lives of 
individuals unrelated to any legitimate gov- 
ernment interest. 

The primary source of federal law enforce- 
ment power emanates from Article II, sec- 
tion 3, of the Constitution, which assigns to 
the President the duty to “. . . take Care 
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that the Laws be faithfully executed... .” 
The word “(1)aws” in this context has been 
interpreted broadly by the Supreme Court in 
the Neagle case as encompassing not only 
statutes enacted by Congress but “... the 
rights, duties and obligations growing out of 
the Constitution itself, our international re- 
lations, and all the protection implied by the 
nature of government under the Constitu- 
tion.” 

Implicit in the duty of the President to 
oversee the faithful execution of the laws is 
the power to investigate, and prevent the 
violation of federal law. . . . 

In addition to the constitutional grant 
to the Executive of the authority to take 
care that the laws are faithfully executed, 
Article IV of the Constitution, and statutes 
passed in connection with it, are another 
basis of the information gathering author- 
ity of the Executive Branch. Article IV, sec- 
tion 4, provides: 

“The United States shall guarantee every 
State in this Union a Republican Form of 
Government and shall protect each of them 
against Invasion; and on Application of the 
Legislature or of the Executive (when the 
Legislature cannot be convened) against 
domestic Violence.” 

This section of the Constitution represents 
a unique exception to the farmers’ concep- 
tion that the states should have virtually 
exclusive responsibility in the field of local 
law enforcement, The exception set forth in 
this section of the Constitution is applicable 
where domestic violence beyond the en- 
forcement capability of the states, such as 
that which occurred during Shay’s Rebellion 
in Massachusetts in 1786-87, makes federal 
troops the only available source of authority 
for restoring domestic order within a 
state, ... 

This section of the Constitution was im- 
plemented shortly after its ratification, in 
1795, by the statutory predecessor of 10 U.S.C. 
831. Upon request from the governor or 
legislature of a state, the President may dis- 
patch federal troops where necessary to sup- 
press an insurrection in the state. 

Companion sections to 10 U.S.C, 331 were 
passed during Civil War and Reconstruction 
days. They provide that the President may, 
when he determines that unlawful obstruc- 
tions make it impracticable to enforce fed- 
eral laws in the states by ordinary judicial 
proceedings, use such of the armed forces 
as he considers necessary to enforce those 
laws or suppress the rebellion. 10 U.S.C. 332. 
In addition, 10 U.S.C. 333 provides for similar 
use of federal troops by the President if he 
determines that insurrection or domestic 
violence within a state is resulting in the 
denial to people within the state of rights 
protected by the Federal Constitution, and 
the state fails or refuses to protect such 
rights. In recent history we have had several 
occasions of the invocation of each of those 
sections. 

. . . > . 


As was indicated by the comprehensive 
statement to this Subcommittee by the De- 
partment of Defense last week, the previous 
administration recognized the need for in- 
telligence data concerning the possibility or 
probability of further civil disturbances that 
might require deployment of federal troops. 
Given the frequency with which federal 
troops were in fact used and alerted during 
that period of time, from the Watts riots 
on, and the possibility that they might be 
called up on very short notice, investigative 
activities that were directed to determine 
the possibility of domestic violence occur- 
ring at a particular place or at a particular 
time would appear to be clearly authorized 
by the constitutional and statutory provis- 
ions referred to above. 

Turning to the Department of Justice, the 
functions and organization of the Depart- 
ment of Justice are outlined in the provisions 
of Part II of Title 28, United States Code 
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(Supp. V) and regulations promulgated 
thereunder. The Attorney General, as head 
of the Department, is the chief law enforce- 
ment officer. His duties include the ap- 
pointment and supervision of investigative 
officials whose duty it is to “. . . detect and 
prosecute crime against the United States” 
and “conduct such other investigations re- 
garding official matters under the control 
of the Department of Justice and the De- 
partment of State as may be directed by the 
Attorney General.” 


. . = . * 


Turning from the Constitutional and stat- 
utory bases of the Executive’s authority to 
gather information to more particular ques- 
tions which you posed in your letter to the 
Attorney General, Mr. Chairman, the Neagle 
case is only one in a long line of Supreme 
Court decisions that deal explicitly or im- 
plicitly authorize a wide range of investiga- 
tive activities that may be pursued by law 
enforcement authorities within the bounds 
of the Constitution. Understandably, such 
court-approved investigative activities in- 
clude the use of both overt and covert 
surveillance. 

> . > . . 


While there is obviously no justification for 
surveillance of any kind that does not re- 
late to a legitimate investigative purpose, 
the vice is not surveillance per se, but sur- 
veillance of activities which are none of the 
government’s business. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation uses 
both undercover agents and paid informers 
in its criminal intelligence activities. In 
many cases, arrest and prosecution of law- 
breakers can be effected only through the use 
of such persons. Utilization of the full pan- 
oply of lawful investigative techniques is con- 
sistent with the oft-expressed desire of this 
administration to vigorously enforce the 
federal law. 

It is our view that the computer is a useful 
aid in coordinating criminal intelligence 
gathering and fulfilling the overall purpose 
of efficient law enforcement. Thus far, we 
have only recently begun to use electronic 
data processing. Therefore, it has been of only 
limited use to date in the investigation and 
prosecution of crime. Yet we are beginning 
to realize that the computer with its ability 
to store, analyze, and quickly retrieve vast 
amounts of data can be of immense help to 
law enforcement administration. 

Although we are anxious to increase the 
effectiveness of law enforcement through 
the use of technology, we do not propose 
to ignore the increased potential for abuse 
that arises from the expanded capability we 
will have to make complex analyses of in- 
vestigative data. Indeed, we believe that 
stringent physical and personnel security 
measures can greatly reduce the risk of im- 
proper access and dissemination so that it 
poses no greater threat to personal privacy 
than manual data storage. 

* . 


Your letter to the Attorney General, Mr. 
Chairman, raised the question of whether 
the constitutional rights of individuals were 
violated by government surveillance in cases 
where there was not probable cause to be- 
lieve that a particular individual had com- 
mitted a crime. As I have previously said in 
my testimony, the responsibility of the 
Executive Branch for the execution of the 
law extends not merely to the prosecution 
of crime, but to the prevention of it. 

Given the far-fiung responsibilities of the 
Executive Branch for law enforcement, and 
the large complements of personnel required 
to discharge these responsibilities, it would 
scarcely be surprising if there were not iso- 
lated examples of abuse of this investigative 
function, Such abuse may consist of the col- 
lection of information which is not legiti- 
mately related to the statutory or constitu- 
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tional authority of the Executive Branch to 
enforce the laws, or it may consist of the 
unauthorized dissemination of information 
which was quite properly collected in the 
first instance. 

I know of no authoritative decision hold- 
ing that either of these situations amounts 
to a violation of any particular individual’s 
constitutional rights. I think the courts 
have been reluctant, and properly so, to 
enter upon the supervision of the Execu- 
tive’s information-gathering activities so 
long as such information is not made the 
basis of a proceeding against a particular 
individual or individuals. But the fact that 
such isolated Executive excesses may not be 
@ violation of Constitutional rights does not 
mean that they are proper, and it does not 
mean that appropriate steps should not be 
taken to prevent their reoccurrence. 

Departmental regulations of the Depart- 
ment of Justice forbid any employee or 
former employee to produce any material 
contained in the files of the Department, 
or to disclose any information relating to 
material contained in files of the Depart- 
ment, without prior approval of the Attorney 
General. This regulation is intended to pre- 
serve the confidentiality of information con- 
tained in departmental files, and to make 
certain that it will not be disseminated to 
unauthorized persons. 

With the additional investigative capabil- 
ities made available by technological ad- 
vances, it will undoubtedly be necessary to 
be vigilant against possible violations of 
this regulation. Physical security precautions 
must be improved in order to assure both 
those within and without the Department 
that unauthorized personnel do not have 
access to confidential information. Those in 
the Executive Branch generally, including 
the Department of Justice, properly alerted 
to the dangers of excessive zeal by some of 
the information testified to before this Sub- 
committee, must make certain that law en- 
forcement intelligence gathering is limited 
to those areas in which the Executive Branch 
has constitutional or statutory responsibility 
for law enforcement. 

I think it quite likely that self-discipline 
on the part of the Executive Branch will 
provide an answer to virtually all of the 
legitimate complaints against excesses of 
information-gathering. No widespread sys- 
tem of investigative activity, maintained by 
diverse and numerous personnel, is apt to be 
perfect either in its conception or in its 
performance. The fact that isolated imper- 
fections are brought to light, while always a 
reason for attempting to correct them, should 
not be permitted to obscure the fundamental 
necessity and importance of federal infor- 
mation-gathering, or the generally high level 
of performance in this area by the organi- 
zations involved. 

In saying this, I do not mean to suggest 
that the Department of Justice would ada- 
mantly oppose any and all legislation on this 
subject. Legislation which is carefully drawn 
to meet demonstrated evils in a reasonable 
way, without impairing the efficiency of vital 
federal investigative agencies, will receive the 
Departmeut’s careful consideration. But it 
will come as no surprise, I am sure, for me 
to state that the Department will vigorously 
oppose any legislation which, whether by 
opening the door to unnecessary and un- 
manageable judicial supervision of such ac- 
tivities or otherwise, would effectively impair 
this extraordinarily important function of 
the federal government. 


Senator Ervin. Do you feel that there are 
any serious constitutional problems with re- 
spect to collecting data or keeping it under 
surveillance, or persons who are merely exer- 
cising their right of peaceful assembly or 
petition to redress a grievance? 

Mr. REHNQUIST. My answer to your ques- 
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tion is, no, Mr. Chairman, And by saying no 
I do not think it involves constitutional 
violations. I would not want to be thought 
as disparaging the importance of it or the 
urdesirability of it. But I do not believe it 
raises a constitutional question. 

Senator Ervin. Has not the Supreme Court 
held in several cases that any surveillance or 
collection of information concerning individ- 
uals which tends to stifie their exercise of the 
right of freedom of assembly, or the right to 
meet or the purpose of petitioning for redress 
of grievances, is unconstitutional? [Sic.] 

Mr, REHNQUIST. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
know of any case where the Supreme Court 
has held that the simple collection of in- 
formation on the part of law enforcement 
agencies, so long as the law enforcement 
agency does not seek to take any action af- 
fecting an individual’s status in some way, 
violates constitutional rights. Now, I would 
qualify that by saying that the result may 
be different where the information is gained 
from the individual by compulsion. In the 
St. Regis paper case of a few years ago where 
the Census said you have to give the informa- 
tion, there may be a question as to what 
dissemination you can make of it consistent 
with the Constitution. 


- * > > > 


Senator Ervin. Do you agree with me that 
it is not the function of the federal law en- 
forcement agents to exercise surveillance 
over citizens, except for the purpose of gath- 
ering information where a crime has actually 
been committed, or for the purpose of gath- 
ering information concerning the people who 
are reasonably suspected of the purpose to 
commit a crime? 

Mr. REHNQUIST. I can answer that general- 
ly yes, Mr. Chairman, with the proviso, I 
take it, that your statement would include 
the kind of statements that Mr. Katzenbach 
mentioned earlier in his testimony, given 
time, place and circumstances, such as the 
Klan activities in the early sixties in the 
south as one example, there may be need for 
knowledge about membership and activities 
of people in an organization that is simply 
committed, you know, as a matter of public 
knowledge and statement to violate the law. 
But I would assume that that would come 
within the general statement you have made. 
So I would agree with it. 

Senator Ervin. Certainly you would agree 
with me that the mere fact that any hu- 
man being might at some time in the future 
commit a crime does not give the law en- 
forcement agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment authority to put all the people under 
surveillance? 

Mr. REHNQUIST. I would certainly agree 
with you. 

. kd > kd * 


Senator Ervin. Do you agree with me that 
the First Amendment gives the people the 
right to freedom of speech, the right to 
peaceful assembly, to petition the govern- 
ment for the redress of grievances, and the 
right to associate with other people to fur- 
ther ideas and policies of government? 

Mr. REHNQUIST, Certainly. 

Senator Ervin. Don’t you agree with me 
that any surveillance which would have the 
effect of stifling such activities would violate 
those constitutional rights? 

Mr. REHNQUIST. No, I do not. I would want 
to know more about the particular circum- 
stances of the surveillance, the justification 
for it, and the strength of the case made for 
the fact that the rights were stified. 

Senator Ervin. Don’t you think—most peo- 
ple are sort of afraid of government surveil- 
lance, aren’t they, and have been? 

Mr. REHNQUIST. I do not doubt a number 
are, Mr. Chairman. I have noticed that cer- 
tainly there have always been people willing 
to come forward and sue the government, 
as was done in the Northern District of Illi- 
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nois and was done here in the District of 
Columbia, claiming that others were in- 
timidated, but really admitting that they 
were not intimidated at all. 

Senator Ervin. Very well. 

You have no opinion on the question of 
whether it does exercise an intimidating in- 
fiuence on people for them to be even under 
the surveillance of the federal law enforce- 
ment officials, or to suspect that they are? 

Mr. REHNQUIST. I do not doubt that is the 
case with many people. But I do not think 
you can lay it down as @ general principle. 


March 17 


Senator Ervin. I want to ask you one or 
two questions. You laid stress that the pow- 
er—that the Department of Justice had pow- 
er to conduct investigations in order to as- 
sist the President in the performance of his 
duties, performance of his constitutional 
duties, to see that the laws are faithfully ex- 
ecuted and, within certain limitations, I 
don’t think anybody can quarrel with that 
proposition. 

But I would like to know what limitations 
there are on the power of the Department of 
Justice to collect information on citizens. 

Mr. REHNQUIST. Well, let me elaborate a 
little bit on what I believe I at least said 
shortly last time, that there must be a legiti- 
mate law enforcement purpose involved in 
order for the Department to be able to col- 
lect information under either Congressional 
autnority or under the faithful execution of 
the laws clause of the Constitution. 

The investigation of possible violations of 
federal criminal law and, I think, that can 
be broken down into two classifications, the 
attempt to apprehend suspects after the law 
has, in fact, been violated, or investigatory 
activities where it is believed that the law is 
about to be violated, with a view to prevent- 
ing the violation or to better apprehend the 
suspects after it is violated if it is impos- 
sible to prevent the violation. 

That is very much of an off-the-cuff sum- 
mary but I think that would be roughly the 
role of the Department. 

Senator Ervin. You concede that it is the 
role of the Department to collect information 
on people who merely exercise their First 
Amendment rights to speak freely, to peace- 
fully, to assemble peacefully, to petition for 
redress of grievances or to associate with 
other people for the purpose of advancing 
lawful ideas. 

Mr. REHNQUIST. No, I certainly do not. 

Senator Ervin. Don’t you think a serious 
government agency undertakes to place peo- 
ple under surveillance for exercising their 
First Amendment rights? 

Mr. REHNQUIST. Senator, we discussed that 
briefly last week, I think and, as I say, I do 
not conceive it to be any part of the func- 
tion of the Department of Justice or of any 
other governmental agencies to surveil or 
otherwise observe people who are simply ex- 
ercising their First Amendment rights. 

When you go further and say isn’t a serious 
constitutional question involved, I am in- 
clined to think not, as I said last week. Un- 
desirable as this practice is and vigorously 
as it should be condemned, I do not believe 
it violates the particular constitutional 
rights of the individuals who are surveilled. 

Senator Ervin. I would agree with you to 
the extent that it would not constitute a 
violation of the Fourth Amendment where 
surveillance is had of people in public places 
because there is no search and there is no 
seizure, no search of a home or building and 
no search of papers and no seizure, but do 
you not concede that government could very 
effectively stifle the exercise of First Amend- 
ment freedoms by placing people who exer- 
cise those freedoms under surveillance? 

Mr. REHNQUIST. No, I don’t think so, Sen- 
ator. It may have a collateral effect such as 
that but certainly during the time when the 
Army was doing things of this nature, and 
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apparently it was fairly generally known that 
it was doing things of this nature, those ac- 
tivities didn’t prevent, you know, two hun- 
dred, two hundred fifty thousand people 
from coming to Washington on at least one 
or two occasions to, you know, exercise their 
First Amendment rights to protest the war 
policies of the President. 

Senator Ervin. Well, we have evidence here 
that on one occasion, on the campus of Colo- 
rado College, that there were 119 people 
present at a rally to protest the war in Viet- 
nam, and that of those 119 persons 52 of 
them were military intelligence agents, and 
not only that but a military intelligence 
agent was sent there with others to tape 
the speeches that were made at the rally 
and he couldn't tape them because the mili- 
tary forces had five helicopters flying right 
over the heads of the rally and making so 
much noise that the speeches that were made 
could not be taped. 

Do you think that was a legitimate exer- 
cise of governmental power in view of the 
fact that the testimony shows that the 
speeches were not inflammatory in nature, 
that they consisted of rather mild protest 
against the policies of the government and 
no violence occurred? 

Mr. REHNQUIST. No, I do not and, as I 
have said before, I think that is an illegiti- 
mate use of government power. I do not 
think it amounts to a constitutional viola- 
tion of the First Amendment. 

Senator Ervin. Well, also there is evidence 
here of photographers having been present at 
many rallies, Army intelligence agents, pre- 
tending to be photographers were present at 
many rallies, who took pictures of people 
and then plotted up the inquiries about 
these people and made dossiers of them. Do 
you not think that is a interference of con- 
stitutional rights? 

Mr. REHNQUIST. I do not, Senator. I think, 
from my reading of the cases, that the time 
at which the courts would say there has been 
an interference with an individual's consti- 
tutional rights in that area is where the gov- 
ernment seeks by some sort of legal sanction 
either to force divulgence of Information or 
to put the information it has gathered with- 
out forcing it to some use such as a criminal 
prosecution or a civil action against the in- 
dividual. 

I don't think the gathering by itself, so 
long as it is a public activity, is of consti- 
tutional stature. 

Senator Ervin. Well, the Supreme Court 
said, and I will read from about the latest 
book on constitutional law, “Modern Con- 
stitutional Law” by Professor Antieau, Vol- 
ume II, page 273: 

“Since the power of Congress to investi- 
gate arises only by necessary implication it 
is limited by the end to which it is employed. 
As early as 1881 the Supreme Court said ‘we 
are sure that no person can be punished for 
contumacy as a witness before elther House 
unless his testimony is required in a matter 
to which that House has jurisdiction into 
which to inquire, and we feel equally sure 
that neither of these bodies possesses the 
general power of making inquiry into the 
private affairs of the citizen.’ Every inquiry, 
the Supreme Court has stated, must be re- 
lated to and in furtherance of a legitimate 
task of the Congress. On another occasion 
it affirmed that Congress may only investi- 
gate into those areas in which it may po- 
tentially legislate appropriately.” 

Wouldn’t you concede that Congress can- 
not legislate with respect to the exercise of— 
in such a way as to prohibit or to impair the 
exercise of—the First Amendment rights. 

Mr. REHNQUIST. Yes, 

Senator Ervin. Congress hasn’t the power 
to investigate in that field, haven’t the 
courts held that on a number of occasions? 

Mr. REHNQUIST. Yes, if it is simply an ef- 
fort to inhibit people’s legitimate expressions 
without a legitimate legislative purpose. 
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Senator Ervin. Certainly you don't concede, 
you don’t claim, that the Department of 
Justice, for example, or the FBI or the Army 
can do something which Congress can’t do? 

Mr. REHNQUIST, No, I certainly won't make 
that claim, Senator. 

Senator Ervin. Now, don’t you admit that 
in these decisions where, like the Alabama 
case and the Rumely case that the court 
placed, forbade—adjudged that a state vio- 
lated the Constitution when it took steps 
which were calculated to deny people, to 
discourage people from exercising their First 
Amendment rights and said it could only be 
done where there was a, as they sometimes 
say, & very substantial governmental pur- 
pose to be served by them. 

Mr. REHNQUIST. Senator, I think in each 
of the Congressional cases that you referred 
to, at least to my knowledge, there was not a 
question of enjoining a Senate investigation 
by a court which, I think, would raise the 
most serious sort of constitutional problems 
for a court to take that action. It was a case 
where the Senate Investigating Committee 
had attempted to ask a witness questions, 
the witness had declined to answer them, 
and then sought to punish him for contempt 
and there you have the attempt to exercise 
& governmental sanction against a person, 
and that is when the question arises. 

Senator Ervin. Well, the question has 
arisen in those cases, cf course, and those 
cases hold, there are cases that deal with 
investigatory power of the government, the 
federal government, and you concede that 
you don’t think that the Department of 
Justice, the FBI or the Army have a power of 
investigation superior to that of Congress, 
do you? 

ae REHNQUIST. No, certainly I concede 
that. 

Senator Ervin. Now, in these cases the court 
ruled against the exercise of legislative power 
to obtain information on the ground that 
the obtaining of that information stified or 
tended to stifle the exercise of such First 
Amendment rights as the freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, right of association, 
right to petition the government for redress 
of grievances. 

Mr. REHNQUIST. But the testimony was 
compelled, Senator. 

Senator Ervin. Yes, sir. But the Congress 
can’t get the testimony by legal proceedings, 
or can’t collect that information by legal 
proceedings under certain circumstances be- 
cause it discourages people in the exercise 
of their First Amendment rights, but you say 
the executive branch of the government can 
go out and do something, take steps which 
discourage the exercise of First Amendment 
rights while the legislative branch of the 
government cannot. 

Mr. REHNQUIST. I don’t believe that is my 
position, Senator. I don’t believe that the 
executive branch can compel testimony un- 
der the circumstances you describe any more 
than the legislative branch can. But I under- 
stood your question to relate simply to the 
gathering of information not by compulsory 
process, not by search or seizure but by sim- 
ply observing what goes on in public. 

Senator Ervin. Well, isn’t that saying—the 
reason they said that in these cases that the 
legislature, legislative power couldn’t obtain 
the information was because it violated the 
Constitution. They had no right to the in- 
formation. 

Mr, REHNQUIST. No, Senator, I think had 
someone voluntarily appeared before a com- 
mittee that was investigating and offered 
testimony, I think the legal question pre- 
sented would be significantly presented than 
that of a witness who appears, refuses to 
answer, and then his answer is sought to be 
compelled by contempt proceedings. [Sic.] 

Senator Ervin. Well, is it your position that 
the government could take and put some- 
body, I believe it is called, a tail on me, and 
this man could walk around and follow me 
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everywhere I went, and because he didn't 
compel me to go to those places, and just 
observed me, that I would have no legal 
remedy. 

Mr, REHNQUIST. Well, to say you would 
have no legal remedy, I think, is more than 
I would care to say. As I have said before I 
think that is a waste of a taxpayer's money, 
it is an inappropriate function of the execu- 
tive branch. I don’t think it raises to a First 
Amendment violation. 

Senator Ervin, Well, it is certainly to be 
deplored in a free society to have the peo- 
ple spied on, isn’t it. 

Mr. REHNQUIST. I fully agree. But, Senator, 
lif one were to follow your analogy and say 
lany sort of governmental conduct that might 
remotely have a chilling effect, if one may 
use that word, on associational activities Is a 
violation of the Constitution, we would tre- 
mendously expand the doctrines of, that 
have presently been developed, because, you 
know, take something like the Smith Act 
which does come close to the associational 
Tights, or the Omnibus Crime provisions in 
1968 forbidding the crossing of interstate 
lines for the purpose of inciting a riot, again 
which is close to associational rights, now if 
you say that the executive branch or the 
legislative branch may not even propose leg- 
islation like that, that the executive branch 
may not submit it or that Congress may not 
debate it, I think that is the logical conse- 
quence from what you are saying. 

I think you have got to have some gov- 
ernmental sanction imposed on the person 

| before you get a First Amendment problem. 

Senator Ervin. What more sanction can 
you have imposed on people than for the 
military, for example, to go out, send mili- 
tary agents to photograph people and have 
helicopters flying overhead to watch them. 
Isn’t that governmental sanction? 

Mr. REHNQUIST. No, it is not a govern- 
mental legal sanction in my opinion. 

| Senator Ervin. What is it? In other words, 
I question, don’t think that the Constitution 
permits the President of the United States to 
use military forces to discharge functions of 
@ national police force or to spy on civilians, 
the civilian population of this country, 

Mr. REHNQUIST. Well, certainly the Posse 
Comitatus Act places substantial limitations 
in that area. 

Senator Ervin. But it does not authorize 
the President to use the military except to 

| suppress insurrection against the government 

or violent obstructions which are so serious in 
nature as to obstruct the enforcement of 
federal, the federal Constitution or federal 
laws from the ordinary course of justice in 
the courts. 

That is all the power it gets under the Con- 
stitution, and under the acts of Congress 
implementing the Constitution. 

There is not a syllable in there that gives 
the federal government the right to spy on 

| civilians, that is, gives the Army the right to 

spy on individuals who are not connected 
with the military, and yet we had them even 
spying on people in churches where pre- 
sumably they had gone to worship the Al- 
mighty according to the dictates of their own 
consciences. 

Mr, REHNQUIST. Well, as I say, I think that 
was unauthorized and reprehensible. I do 
disagree with you as to the First Amendment 

| question. 

Senator Ervin. Well, do you agree with me 
that the legislative branch of the government 
has no right to collect information which 
tends to stifle the individual’s right or the 
individual's inclination or desire to exercise 

| his First Amendment rights? 
| Mr. Reunquist, I agree with that it can’t 
| collect it by compulsory process. 

Senator Ervin. But you do take the position 
that the Army or the Justice Department can 
go out and surveil people, place under sur- 
veillance, people who are exercising their 
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First Amendment rights even though such 
action on their part will tend to discourage 
people in the exercise of those rights? 

Mr. REHNQUIST. Well, to say that I say they 
can do it sounds either like I am advocating 
they do it or that Congress can't prevent it 
or that Congress has authorized it, none of 
which propositions do I agree with. 

My only point of disagreement with you 
is to say whether as in the case of Tatum 
against Laird that has been pending in the 
Court of Appeals here in the District of Co- 
lumbia that an action will lay by private cit- 
izens to enjoin the gathering of information 
by the executive branch where there has been 
no threat of compulsory process and no pend- 
ing action against any of those individuals 
on the part of the Government. 

Senator Ervin. Well, now, this information 
that is collected goes into the government 
files, doesn’t it, and it is used to determine 
whether a man will be employed to work for 
the government in some cases eyen made 
accessible to private industry to determine 
that question. [Sic.] 

Mr, REHNQUIST. I am not certain what use 
was made by the information gathered by 
the Army. The Justice Department has its 
own investigation made at the time a person 
seeks employment and, so far as I know, 
the type of information gathered by the 
Army was not made use of by the Justice 
Department, 

Senator Ervin. We have a great deal of 
difficulty finding out what use the Army 
made of it.... 

In a dissenting opinion in a case from 
Arkansas where the State of Arkansas re- 
quired teachers to make a disclosure of all 
the organizations they had belonged to for 
five years Justice Harlan, who dissented 
from the ruling that the information sought 
there was—didn’t serve a legitimate state 
purpose, but he laid down this proposition, 
he said when the government goes to exer- 
cise its investigatory power there are two 
questions that have to be answered. The 
first is that the information which the goy- 
ernment seeks must be for a legitimate gov- 
ernmental purpose, and, second, that even 
if it is for a legitimate governmental pur- 
pose it must be relevant to the accomplish- 
ment of that purpose. 

Do you agree that is a correct statement 
of law? 

Mr. REHNQUIST. Certainly when the gov- 
ernment seeks to obtain it either by threat 
of discharge from a job or by threat of com- 
pulsory process I certainly do agree. 

Senator Ervin. But you think the executive 
branch of the government can go out and 
obtain it either by overt or covert methods, 
and no constitutional question is involved 
even though it may intimidate people in the 
exercise of their First Amendment rights. 

Mr. REHNQUIST. Senator, I think you are a 
little bit putting words in my mouth which 
I have no desire to have put there. I do not 
think there is a First Amendment violation 
in that situation, 

I think that as to the general authority of 
the government to do that or whether Con- 
gress has authorized it may be an entirely 
different question. 

Senator Ervin. The inference I would draw 
is that the power of the Congress under the 
Constitution is inferior to that of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the government. 

Mr. REHNQUIST, Certainly I would hope you 
wouldn’t draw it from anything I have said 
because I don't believe that. 

Senator Ervin. Well, I don't know that it 
belongs to this, but in other words, a Con- 
gressional committee can't get information 
about people under certain circumstances 
but the Army or any other government 
agency can go out and collect that either 
overtly or covertly, and although both things, 
both legislative action which is prohibited 
and executive action which you say is per- 
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mitted, tend to intimidate free American 
citizens in the exercise of their First Amend- 
ment rights, action on the part of the legis- 
lative body is unconstitutional but action 
on the part of the executive branch of the 
government which accomplishes exactly the 
same disastrous end is perfectly constitu- 
tional. 

Mr. Reunauist. No, I don’t agree with that 
at all. I think to make the two situations 
analogous you would have to posit a situa- 
tion where a staff member of a congressional 
committee is seeking to acquire by voluntary 
interviews or by tailing somebody, if you 
want to put it that way, information which 
the person who is the object of the investiga- 
tion feels is no proper business of the govern- 
ment, now could that individual then before 
any compulsory testimony is sought to be 
required from him before anything else has 
been done to him in the sense of the govern- 
mental action, could he bring an action to 
enjoin the investigator of the Congressional 
committee from seeking to collect informa- 
tion of that sort. 

I don’t believe he could successfully do 
that, and I think that is the parallel to the 
executive branch situation. (Tr. 949-989, 
1332-1346.) 

3. Remarks, “Law Enforcement and Pri- 
vacy,” at a Panel Discussion on Privacy and 
Law in the 1970's, American Bar Association 
Convention, London, Release Dated July 15, 
1971 (unprinted). (Excerpts.) 

Wiretapping 

“Wiretapping” in its more limited sense 
refers to the interception of a telephonic 
communication of which the parties to the 
conversation are unaware. Loosely used, it 
can include “bugging”—the placing in a 
room, unbeknownst to its occupants, or on a 
party to a conversation, unbeknownst to the 
other parties, a transmitting device which 
will either record the conversation Itself or 
transmit it to some other place where it will 
then be recorded. These latter manifestations 
are frequently associated with the use of 
undercover informants, who, though they 
are in the confidence of a suspected group of 
criminals, are nonetheless in the employ of 
the government. 

There is something a little bit on the 
seamy side about all of these procedures, and 
in an ideal society their lack of social use- 
fulness would doubtless cause them to be 
prohibited. Since the society in which we 
live—I speak for the United States, but I 
suspect the same is true here—is not ideal, 
the question is whether the admitted in- 
fringements on expected privacy which these 
methods of investigation give rise to are 
justifiable in terms of the aid they provide 
in the solution of serious and extensive 
crime. 

In the United States, the Supreme Court 
about 45 years ago held that wiretapping 
was not a violation of the Constitution. Con- 
gress shortly afterward by statute prohibited 
the divulgence or use as evidence In the fed- 
eral courts of information obtained through 
wiretapping. Less than five years ago, the 
Supreme Court overturned the earlier de- 
cision, and held that wiretapping was a form 
of “search and seizure” within the language 
of the Fourth Amendment to our Constitu- 
tion. The Court indicated in that decision, 
and in other decisions rendered about that 
time, that a statutory authorization for 
wiretapping, providing for the rough equiv- 
alent of a warrant prior to the commence- 
ment of the tap, would be constitutional. 
Congress followed the Court's suggestion, and 
in the Omnibus Crime Act of 1968 authorized 
wiretapping under this sort of supervision. 

There is no question that the vastly ex- 
panded use of electronic means of communi- 
cation, and the vastly increased efficiency of 
the technology of interception and overhear- 
ing, have made wiretapping in its more gen- 
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eral sense a more potent weapon for aW ĉu- 
forcement personnel than it was forty or 
fifty years ago. But during this same forty or 
fifty years we in the United States have wit- 
nessed the burgeoning of what is loosely 
called “organized crime”, which has attached 
its tentacles to more than one legitimate 
business or industry in our country. It, too, 
has increased apace with and through the 
use of modern technology. 

The present Administration of the De- 
partment of Justice in the United States is 
committed to the use of wiretapping under 
the safeguards prescribed by Congress, and 
under the administrative safeguard requiring 
each application for a warrant to be person- 
ally authorized by the Attorney General. The 
commitment is based in large part on the fact 
that an effective attack on organized crime 
cannot be mounted without wiretapping. 

When we deal with the activities of orga- 
nized crime, we deal with the most sordid 
sort of trafficking in drugs, prostitution, and 
gambling, as well as in illegitimate aberra- 
tions of legitimate business. Persistent ef- 
forts, not always unsuccessful, to corrupt 
local law enforcement officials; murder, com- 
mitted by anonymous hired guns, are its 
trademarks. Normal detection techniques in 
the tradition of Sherlock Holmes, Hercule 
Poirot, and the long succession of Scotland 
Yard inspectors who have been immortalized 
in print, are of far less use here. The faceless 
killer never knew the victim, and may never 
have seen him before; the bagman is an 
easily replaceable hood at the lowest level 
of the organization. The heads of these syn- 
dicates perform no criminal act themselves; 
they simply instruct others to perform them 
for him. Painstaking and imaginative sifting 
of readily available evidence, which may solve 
the murders envisioned by Arthur Conan 
Doyle and Agatha Christie will scarcely dent 
the upper echelons of organized crime. 

Thus, the structure of crime in this area 
has changed just as dramatically as tech- 
nology. If law enforcement methods do not 
somehow keep pace with these changes we 
must virtually write off the hope for making 
substantial inroads into this widespread and 
sinister form of criminal activity. 

Is the invasion of privacy entailed by wire- 
tapping too high a price to pay for a suc- 
cessful method of attacking this and similar 
types of crime? I think not, given the safe- 
guards which attend its use in the United 
States. The Attorney General must report to 
Congress the total number of federal appli- 
cations for wiretapping made each year, and 
the report he furnished indicated that last 
year the federal government sought 183 
wiretap warrants. This is not a “pervasive” 
use of wiretapping, using that adjective in 
its narrowest possible sense. It is instead a 
restrained and careful use of that technique 
which has led to a series of genuinely signifi- 
cant arrests and convictions in the field of 
organized crime in the past three years. 

In the limited area of what are described 
for want of a better word as “national se- 
curity” investigations—the executive branch 
in the United States for more than thirty 
years has asserted the right to wiretap with- 
out securing any Fourth Amendment type of 
warrant. This position has been taken 
through the Administrations of six succes- 
sive Presidents of the United States, dating 
from Franklin D. Roosevelt, and it is the 
government’s position that the practice is 
both consistent with the Fourth Amendment 
and necessary to the effective protection of 
the national security. The practice has re- 
cently been the subject of sharp and quite 
widespread criticism. The issue has been sub- 
mitted to several federal district courts and 
one court of appeals, which have reached dif- 
fering results. The Supreme Court has agreed 
to decide the issue in its next term, at 
which time the issue of the legality of the 
practice will be settled. Whatever may be the 
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ultimate decision by our highest Court cu 
the merits of the question, I believe that a 
refusal of the Justice Department, in its role 
as advocate before the courts for the execu- 
tive branch of the government, to vigorously 
argue in favor of its legality would be a 
wholly unwarranted abdication of the De- 
partment’s responsibility. 


Surveillance 


To what extent may law enforcement offi- 
cials properly observe members of the citi- 
zenry in public places? It has been sug- 
gested by at least one prominent figure in 
the privacy debate in our country that no 
suspect ought to be subject to such sur- 
veillance unless there is “probable cause” to 
believe that he is guilty of committing a 
crime. The imposition of such a standard, 
in my view, would be a virtually fatal blow 
to law enforcement. 

At the outset of an investigation, law en- 
forcement officers are confronted with the 
fact that a crime has been committed, and 
with varying numbers of “leads” which may 
or may not offer some hope for its ultimate 
solution. Every such lead must be run down 
if a solution is to be effected, even though 
the great majority of leads turn out to be 
dead ends. Frequently, in the process of run- 
ning down dead-end leads, investigative at- 
tention turns to people who later prove to 
be entirely innocent of any offense. But their 
innocence can be known only in retrospect: 
the ultimately productive lead may look no 
better than the unproductive ones at the 
time an investigation has begun. 

In view of the very nature of the investiga- 
tive process, it would be highly unrealistic to 
require that there be “probable cause” to 
Suspect an individual of having committed a 
crime in order that his activities may be in- 
quired into in connection with the investiga- 
tion of the crime. Quite the contrary, prob- 
able cause—for an arrest or specific 
is hopefully to be found at the conclusion of 
an investigation and ought not to be re- 
quired as a justification for its commence- 
ment. 

The basic limitation which may properly 
be placed on investigative authority is that 
it must be directed either to the solution or 
to the prevention of a crime, and that it pur- 
sue leads reasonably believed to aid in that 
activity. 

In the United States we have recently had 
experience with the collection of what may 
be loosely called “‘civil-disturbance” informa- 
tion by Army intelligence sources, rather 
than by regular law enforcement officials. 
This program, begun about five years ago be- 
cause of the same generally agreed need for 
& great deal more information about poten- 
tial trouble spots in urban centers, tended to 
become broader and broader in scope as it 
filtered down the echelons of the Army com- 
mand. Examples have recently been adduced 
of Army intelligence files kept on prominent 
public figures, and consisting largely of news- 
paper accounts of the statements made by 
these figures on current political issues. 
Whatever may have been the merits of the 
program in its inception, it rather clearly 
got out of hand. That program has been dis- 
continued by the present Administration. 
The cataloging of the opinions of citizens, 
public or private, on the issues of the day is 
not a proper function of government in a free 
society. The collection of genuine civil dis- 
turbance information, to the limited extent 
necessary under federal law, has now been re- 
turned to their regular law enforcement 
branches of the government. 

Who shall regulate the regulators? 


Many of those deeply concerned with pri- 
vacy in our country feel that either by court 
decree or legislation the extent of law en- 
forcement activities in the flelds which I 
have discussed should be sharply curtailed. 
Implicit in their suggestion is that somehow 
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the Executive Branch of the United States 
Government is not in any sense responsible 
to the public will and that controls must be 
imposed by any other branches of the Execu- 
tive Branch. While our Executive is separate 
from the Legislative Branch, rather than di- 
rectly responsible to it, it is surely ultimately 
responsible to the electorate of the Nation. 
The President stands for reelection every four 
years, and must at that time—as well as at 
frequent intervals in between—defend his 
stewardship of the Executive power. 

As to the merits of proposed legislative or 
judicial curtailment of the investigative au- 
thority of law enforcement agencies, I simply 
do not believe that a limitation on the in- 
vestigative activities of law enforcement of- 
ficials engaged in seeking the solution to 
crime would be either desirable or workable. 
If such a restriction were to have teeth in it, 
it would necessarily involve judicial review 
of an investigation, not at its end, but at its 
commencement. The opportunity for skillful 
defense lawyers to obtain information of 
great value to their clients, and to seriously 
delay a legitimate investigation, would be 
greatly enhanced by the availablity of such 
& proceeding. 

On the other hand restriction of the dis- 
semination of information gathered in the 
process of criminal investigation is quite ap- 
propriate and desirable. Certainly the casual 
release of such information by law enforce- 
ment officials to persons outside the Govern- 
ment who have no legitimate need to have it 
is reprehensible. It is presently prohibited by 
regulation in the Department of Justice, and 
in many other law enforcement agencies. The 
embodiment of this sort of prohibition in a 
statute which was the result of a careful 
balancing of the competing interests would 
doubtless be entirely acceptable to those en- 
gaged in law enforcement. 

G. OTHER FIRST AMENDMENT ISSUES 

1. Statement, September 25, 1969, before 
Subcommittee No. 3 of the House Committee 
on the Judiciary, 91st Cong., 1st Sess., on 
H.R. 11031 and H.R. 11302 [relating to mail- 
ing of prurient materials] (unprinted). (Er- 
cerpts.) 

I am pleased to appear before this Sub- 
committee today in support of H.R. 11031 and 
11032, the Administration’s proposals to curb 
the growing interstate traffic in salacious 
materials, especially advertisements... . 


Sections 1461 and 1465 of title 18 provide 
criminal sanctions for sending advertise- 
ments or other materials through the mails 
or other facilities of interstate commerce 
which are “obscene, lewd, lascivious or vile”; 
section 1461 adds the terms “indecent” and 
“filthy” for good measure. The courts have 
held, however, that these terms are virtually 
synonymous and that they reach only mate- 
rials that are “obscene” in the narrow, con- 
stitutional sense. Manual Enterprises v. Day, 
370 U.S. 478, 483-484 (1962). The effect of 
the judicial constructions of these statutes 
is that sexually-oriented advertisements may 
form the basis of a federal prosecution only 
if the advertisement is itself obscene or the 
materials it offers for sale are obscene. United 
States v. Schillari, 166 F. Supp (S.D.N.Y.); 
Poss v. Christenberry, 179 F. Supp. 411 
(8.D.N.Y. 1959). 

The technical meaning of obscenity, as it 
has developed in the Supreme Court's deci- 
sions, includes a congeries of separate legal 
standards. In Roth v. United States, 354 U.S. 
476, (1959), the Supreme Court established 
the test of obscenity as “whether to the aver- 
age person, applying contemporary commu- 
nity standards, the dominant theme of the 
material taken as a whole appeals to pruri- 
ent interest.” Roth v. United States, 354 U.S. 
476, 489 (1959). The Roth test lent itself to 
a narrow reading, equating prurient appeal 
to obscenity. A subsequent decision, however, 
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announced that “patent offensiveness” to 
current community standards of decency 
must be established independently of pruri- 
ent appeal. Manual Enterprises v. Day, supra, 
A more recent decision added a third test of 
obscenity—the matter must be “utterly 
without redeeming social value,” as well as 
prurient and patently offensive. Memoirs v. 
Massachusetts, 383 U.S. 413 (1966). Although 
members of the present Court have disagreed 
concerning the test of obscenity—only Jus- 
tices Brennan, Fortas and Chief Justice War- 
ren have endorsed “redeeming social value” 
as an independent test—the lower courts are 
apt to follow this triple test unless, and until 
a different standard is adopted by a majority 
of the Supreme Court. The result, of course, 
is that the federal government has a very 
heavy, and often impossible burden of proof 
in proceeding against prurient advertising 
under present laws. 
s = . . . 

The bill would cover all of the advertising 
I have shown you by prohibiting the mailing 
or transporting in interstate commerce of 
any advertisement which is “designed or in- 
tended to appeal to a prurient interest in 
sex.” It would be unnecessary to show, in 
contrast to present law, that the material 
is patently offensive to community stand- 
ards or utterly lacking in redeeming social 
value. The bill prescribes penalties of im- 
prisonment for not more than five years or 
a fine of $50,000, or both, for first offenses. 
These maximum penalties would be doubled 
for subsequent offenses. 

. . . s * 

I wish to emphasize that the bill is focused 
exclusively on the commercial exploitation 
of sex. The bill covers only sexually-oriented 
commercial advertisements for the sale of 
other materials. The character of the ma- 
terials offered for sale would be irrelevant 
to whether a violation has occurred. 

The bill would not infringe the Pirst 
Amendment guarantee of freedom of Speech. 
In Valentine v. Chrestensen, 316 U.S. 52 
(1942), a unanimous Supreme Court held 
that the First Amendment does not apply 
to “purely commercial advertising.” The doc- 
trine has more than merely theoretical sig- 
nificance. For example, federal law prohibits 
deceptive advertising in a variety of inter- 
state commercial contexts. See 15 U.S.C. 45, 
77k(a). And literally hundreds of State and 
local laws regulating or prohibiting adver- 
tising of various kinds—such as advertising 
concerning contraceptives, gambling and 
alcohol—depend largely for their validity on 
the assumption that commercial advertising 
is not protected speech. See Note, “The Reg- 
ulation of Advertising,” 56 Columbia Law 
Review 1019 (1959). 

The reason for excluding commercial ad- 
vertising from First Amendment protection 
is apparent. The central purpose of the 
Amendment is to assure what Justice Holmes 
called the “free trade in ideas.” Abrams y. 
United States, 250 U.S. 616, 630 (dissenting 
opinion), Thus a recent decision involving 
the impact of the Amendment on damage 
actions for alleged libels of public officials 
stresses the need to assure that debate on 
“public issues” be “uninhibited, robust, and 
wide open.” New York Times y. Sullivan, 
376 U.S, 254, 270 (1964). This is not to sug- 
gest, of course, that the Amendment extends 
only to expressions of a philosophical or po- 
litical character. Constitutionally protected 
speech may include artistic works, social 
commentary, and many other modes of ex- 
pression by which ideas may be conveyed or 
public attitudes shaped. But the purpose 
of ordinary commercial advertising is to sell 
a product, not an idea. Accordingly, such 
advertising ranks low on the scale of values 
underlying the First Amendment. It may be 
suppressed when necessary to promote other 
legitimate interests. 
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2. Rehnquist, Public Dissent and the Pub- 
lic Employee, 11 Civil Service Journal (No. 
3), pP. 7 (January-March 1971). (Excerpts.) 

The free-speech guarantee of the First 
Amendment is probably the best-known pro- 
vision of our Constitution. It is entirely prop- 
er that this is so, since the right of free- 
dom of expression is basic to the proper 
functioning of a free, democratic society. 

Less well known, but equally important, 
are those restrictions on complete freedom 
of speech which result from the balance of 
competing interests in the jurisprudential 
scale—the need to preserve order, the need to 
afford a remedy to the innocent victim of 
libel, the need of government to govern. It 
ts the conflict between the latter and the 
free-speech clause with which we deal to- 
day. 

Once we get past the celebrated cases in- 
volving Secretary Wallace and General Mac- 
Arthur there is a pronounced difference of 
understanding as to the latitude accorded 
public statements and public acts which are 
made by persons entrusted to carry on the 
Nation's business. The issue is now of front- 
page importance, probably put there because 
of the highly politicized nature of our so- 
ciety today. There is a tendency on the part 
of young people entering government service 
to feel that they should have complete and 
unrestrained freedom to speak out on po- 
litical and policy matters, regardless of how 
detrimental their speech may be to Govern- 
ment programs in general or to the proper 
functioning of their own assigned responsi- 
bilities within the department. 

At one time, the courts approached this 
issue in terms of a “rights versus privilege” 
analogy, as epitomized by Justice Holmes’ 
famous dictum concerning the dismissal of 
a policeman: 

“The petitioner may have a constitutional 
right to talk politics, but he has no con- 
stitutional right to be a policeman.” Mc- 
Auliffe v. City of New Bedford, 155 Mass. 
216, 220, 29 N.E. 517 (1892). 

As we all know, courts in recent years have 
retreated from this stern dichotomy and 
have expanded government employees’ free- 
speech rights considerably. But now we are 
hearing equally categorical statements from 
the champions of employee free speech. With- 
out much critical analysis, they insist that 
unless the public employee has every bit as 
much right to speak freely on public issues as 
a private citizen, the public employee becomes 
a “second-class citizen” who has given up 
some of his constitutional rights by virtue of 
accepting public employment. 

If the vice of the Holmes analysis is that it 
separated entirely the government as sover- 
eign from the government as an employer, 
the vice of the “second-class citizen” argu- 
ment is that it entirely equates the two 
phases of governmental action. If Justice 
Holmes mistakenly failed to recognize that 
dismissal of a government employee because 
of his public statement: was a form of re- 
straint on his free speech, it is equally a 
mistake to fall to recognize that potential 
dismissal from government employment is by 
no means a complete negation of one’s free 
speech. 

. 7. . . s 

The principal case from the Supreme 
Court of the United States on the subject, 
Pickering v. Board of Education, 391 U.S. 563 
(1968), makes clear that the test in this area, 
as in related branches of constitutional law, 
is a balancing of the claim for freedom of 
speech against whatever governmental inter- 
ests may be opposed to that claim. ... 

Here, the interest on the other side of the 
Scale may be generally described as the inter- 
est of the government in governing effectively. 
The Supreme Court in earlier cases has said 
that government has the right to carry on 
public business even at the expense of some 
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forms of individual freedom of expression. 
Thus, regulations limiting picketing in front 
of a courthouse, in order to permit free ac- 
cess and exit, are constitutionally permissible. 
Cameron v. Johnson, 390 U.S. 611 (1968). And 
Congress may constitutionally restrict gov- 
ernment employees in conducting political 
campaigning. United Public Workers v. Mit- 
chell, 330 U.S. 75 (1947). 
>. a . + . 

The Government does have an interest In 
governing. While the words “loyalty,” “har- 
mony,” and avoidance of “dissension” all ex- 
press part of what this notion embodies, I 
don’t believe that all of them together con- 
vey the entire idea. In the executive branch 
of the Government, policy, decisions, at least 
in theory, come down from the top since the 
President of the United States is the only 
official of that branch who can lay claim to a 
popular mandate. 

While it is quite proper that his policy de- 
cisions be debated and challenged in the leg- 
islative branch, and be subjected to vigorous 
criticism in the country as a whole, the rule 
within the executive branch must be quite 
different. 

The President and the Secretary of Defense 
whom he appoints should be able to push 
for the funding of an anti-ballistic mis- 
Sile without necessarily obtaining the ap- 
proval of a majority of the employees of the 
Defense Department; the President and his 
Attorney General should be able to push for 
a crime bill in the District of Columbia even 
though a majority of the employed lawyers 
in the Justice Department, if given their 
“druthers,” might oppose some of its pro- 
visions. If the case be otherwise, the execu- 
tive branch will be controlled not by an 
elected President, but by a number of tem- 
porary tenants of Government jobs who have 
no vestige whatever of a popular mandate to 
operate the branch. 

If the executive branch is to be reasonably 
efficient, it must have a certain amount of in- 
ternal cohesion in its operation. In the 
midst of the anti-ballistic missile battle on 
Capitol Hill, it simply would not do for the 
Secretary of Defense, the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, or any other high-ranking De- 
fense official to publicly state that he had 
now had second thoughts about the proposal 
and sees that it is wrong. By the same token, 
in the midst of the debate over whether or 
not Judge Haynsworth should be confirmed 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
it will not do for the Attorney General or 
for any Assistant Attorney General to pub- 
licly state that he now sees that the presi- 
dential nomination was a mistake, and that 
he certainly understands why the Senate will 
probably reject it. If the President is not free 
to dismiss advisors such as this for such pub- 
lic statements, the executive branch might 
just as well shut up shop tomorrow. 

As we get to situations involving govern- 
ment employees, less close to the final de- 
cisionmaking authority, less responsible for 
carrying out those decisions, the Govern- 
ment’s interest in governing becomes lesser in 
the scale, and the employee's right as a citi- 
zen to speak his mind becomes greater. 

* > > J . 

The courts have made quite clear that 
just as the government does not have the 
freedom to deal with an employee in this 
area as would a counterpart employer in 
private industry, so the public employee does 
not have the same freedom from govern- 
ment restriction on his public statements as 
would the employee’s counterpart in private 
industry. The government as employer has 
& legitimate and constitutionally recognized 
interest in limiting public criticism on the 
part of its employees even though that same 
government as sovereign has no similar con- 
stitutionally valid claim to limit dissent on 
the part of its citizens. 
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But how do we apply these very general 
principles to concrete cases? What factors 
must we use to meet the balancing test pro- 
nounced in Pickering? One factor is the level 
of the job. Thus, a President may fire a Cab- 
inet officer or other political appointee for 
any reason whatever, or for no reason. Ne 
court would second guess the President on 
such a matter for any reason... . 

. . . . . 

The occupation involved also has signifi- 
cance. Teachers may well be given more 
freedom to speak out than others in the 
community because of the deep-rooted con- 
cept of academic freedom. . 

* . . . * 

Whatever may be the situation with re- 
spect to teachers, there can be no doubt that 
attorneys occupy a special relationship to 
their employer, whether it be a private 
client or the Government of the United 
States. The peculiar position of trust oc- 
cupied by attorneys is evidenced by the tra- 
ditional attorney-client privilege, which sug- 
gests that unauthorized public disclosure of 
information on any issue which has been 
committed to their professional trust by 
their clients would be a serious breach of 
that trust which would justify dismissal. 


. . . . . 


I think one may fairly generalize that a 
government employee, and certainly a goy- 
ernment attorney, is seriously restricted in 
his freedom of speech with respect to any 
matter for which he has been assigned re- 
sponsibility. It is in this area where I stressed 
earlier that the President's popular mandate 
could be negated by members of a particu- 
lar executive agency publicly dissenting to 
that department's policies. 

. . . . . 

When we move from the “assigned-re- 
sponsibility” situation into the “off-duty” or 
“extracurricular” situation, the claim for 
freedom of expression is stronger. If a person 
identifies himself as being associated with a 
particular agency or holding a specific gov- 
ernment job when he makes public state- 
ments, his case is not as strong as where he 
is content to be identified simply as a mem- 
ber of the general public. 


Another factor that inevitably is in the 
background of every dismissal action is the 
concept of discipline, personal loyalty, and 
harmony in the working relationships among 
employees which I illustrated earlier in con- 
nection with the Meehan case involving the 
Panama Canal Zone policeman. The Federal 
Government is entitled to demand at least 
as large a part of the same personal loyalty 
owed by any employee to his employer. 

For example, the Court of Claims in Har- 
rington v. United States, 161 Ct. Cl. 432 
(1963), held that a civilian employee of the 
Air Force was justifiably dismissed for print- 
ing and circulating a pamphlet criticizing 
Air Force efficiency and conduct. One simply 
cannot work a part of the time in serving 
the Air Force or any other organization and 
then expend other efforts in tearing it down. 

The impact of a public statement on one’s 
co-workers, and the ability to continue 
working efficiently with them, is a related 
facet of the overall picture, Most govern- 
ment employees are not as isolated from co- 
workers as Marvin Pickering was, from other 
teachers, but in many cases enjoy a close 
working relationship. 

. 7 . 


Such insubordination affects the normal 
functioning of an office and obviously can- 
not be tolerated by any organization, govern- 
mental or private. 

a s s . . 

Although not as certain of application as 
the extremes put forth by Justice Holmes 
or the proponents of absolute free speech, 
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the present balancing spproach of the courts 
offers, it seems to me, & reasonable approach 
in protecting the reasonable rights of public 
employees to free expression and the equally 
necessary ideal of the government’s right 
to govern. In light of the importance of the 
interests involved, the added burden of tal- 
lying up the foregoing factors in each case 
becomes a worthwhile exercise. (Id., at 7- 
12.) 


H. ISSUES IN CRIMINAL PROCEDURE 


1. Speech, “Official Detention, Bail, and 
the Constitution,” December 4, 1970 (un- 
printed). Excerpts. 

We all assume that under our philoso- 
phy of government the individual is guar- 
anteed the freedom or sanctity of his per- 
son—in short, the “right to be let alone.” 
One aspect of this freedom is, of course, 
freedom from unwarranted official detention 
or other intrusions on one’s physical being. 
But another aspect of this notion of freedom 
is surely the right to be free from robberies, 
rapes, and other assaults on the person by 
those not occupying an official position. A 
government which does not restrain itself 
from unwarranted official restraints on the 
persons of its citizens would be a menace to 
freedom; but a government which does not 
or cannot take reasonable steps to prevent 
felonious assaults on the persons of its citi- 
zens would be derelict in fulfilling one of the 
fundamental purposes for which “govern- 
ments are instituted among men.” A society 
as a whole has a right, indeed a duty, to pro- 
tect all individuals from criminal invasions 
of the person. 

At the borderline between an individual’s 
right to be let alone and society’s right, 
through its officers, the police and prosecu- 
tors, is a confrontation between sometimes 
irreconcilable goals. The constitutional defi- 
nition of the limits in the protection of 
these rights is of primary importance to the 
direction the country can take in the elimi- 
nation of crime. 

{The Fourth, Fifth and Eighth Amend- 
ments] ... taken together, clearly express a 
constitutional right to be let alone, and as 
we all know this right has been vigorously 
protected by the Supreme Court. .. . 

As cherished and as established as this 
right is, however, there are many instances 
of lawful interference with a person’s free- 
dom. For example, indeterminate civil com- 
mitment for sexual psychopaths, narcotics 
addicts, chronic alcoholics, the mentally ill, 
and others considered dangerous are not un- 
common, and have generally been held con- 
stitutional.... 

In addition, even where there is no physi- 
cal danger to society, the Supreme Court has 
permitted restrictions on the freedom of 
movement. While concededly not a very lim- 
ited area restriction, the validity of restric- 
tions on travel abroad that was held in 
Zemel v. Rusk, 381 U.S. 1 (1965), as con- 
stitutionally permissible indicates that some 
restrictions on movement will be found to 
jibe with constitutional rights. 

As we move closer to the criminal process, 
we also observe constitutionally permitted 
restrictions on the person. A defendant de- 
termined to be mentally incompetent to 
stand trial, for example, can be constitution- 
ally detained, even though not insane, if his 
release would probably endanger the officers, 
property, or other interests of the United 
States. Greenwood v. United States, 350 U.S. 
366 (1956). 

In the criminal process, too, police officers 
and prosecutors have similar constitutional 
room to maneuver in detaining persons or 
searching their persons. At some point in 
their investigatory and prosecutorial process 
the police can detain persons without in- 
fringing that individual’s freedom of the 
person. After conviction, of course, no one 
would argue that detention pursuant to a 
prison sentence imposed by a court is un- 
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constitutional. Arresting a person on proba- 
ble cause that he has committed a crime is 
similarly permissible. 

As we follow the prosecutorial process back 
to its earlier stages, official acts get closer to 
the infringement of the individual’s freedom 
of the person until at some point that right 
has actually been unconstitutionally in- 
vaded. A controversial, but still constitu- 
tional, area is the stop and frisk of persons 
on mere suspicion that something is amiss, 
& procedure upheld in Terry v. Ohio, 392 
U.S. 1 (1968). Perhaps even more contro- 
versial, but in my mind no less constitu- 
tional, is the pretrial detention of dangerous 
persons as provided in some of the more 
criminal legislation. ... 

. > . . s 


As written by the Congress and as inter- 
preted by the Courts, the Bail Reform Act 
(of 1966) absolutely precludes a trial judge 
from considering danger to the community 
in setting conditions of pretrial release in a 
non-capital case. 

This development, together with the vir- 
tual elimination of money bond, has indeed 
put pressure on traditional bail practices; 
for, in fact, danger to the community has 
long been considered by trial judges who 
manipulated money bond to effect detention. 

Bail manipulation for this purpose is un- 
desirable, not because it successfully detains 
some dangerous defendants before trial, but 
because in practice it is unreliable, discrimi- 
natory, and utterly hypocritical. It provides 
no set standards or due process safeguards 
to protect a defendant under suspicion; and 
unless the bail set is truly excessive, it of- 
fers almost nothing for a court to review. 

But minimizing the use of money bond 
does not eliminate the social need to detain 
those persons who pose a serious threat to 
the public safety. Under the Bail Reform Act, 
every defendant in the District of Columbia 
charged with forcible rape, arson, kidnap- 
ping, armed robbery, burglary, bank robbery, 
mayhem, manslaughter, and assault with 
intent to kill has an absolute, unequivocal 
statutory right to release before trial, unless 
there is substantial evidence that he will at- 
tempt escape. The almost inevitable result 
of this statutory mandate has been an un- 
acceptable incidence of pretrial recidivism 
among felony defendants who have been re- 
leased. 

The imperative necessity to deal with these 
dangerous defendants in federal courts, and 
the desire of this Administration to root out 
the hypocrisy of money bail in the legal sys- 
tem, impelled the Administration to sponsor 
pretrial detention legislation, which was en- 
acted by Congress and signed into law by 
the President earlier this fall. 


... I think it may be fairly said that 
while we do not have available the data for 
@ precise determination of the incidence of 
recidivism among bailed defendants, it is 
not open to doubt that such recidivism is a 
significant contributive source of criminal 
conduct. ... [T]he general thrust of the 
statistical data simply confirms what we 
have reason to believe on the basis of ex- 
perience and common sense; a small number 
of highly dangerous, recidivistic non-capital 
defendants exist in the federal system. Un- 
der the Bail Reform Act, before the recent 
enactment of the D.C. Crime Bill, the Fed- 
eral Government was legally powerless to 
detain any of these non-capital defendants 
on grounds of dangerousness before trial. 

. . . . . 


Under the federal Bail Reform Act as 
originally enacted, a defendant charged with 
any of the serious non-capital offenses like 
Tape or armed robbery has a statutory right 
to pretrial release. Thus, a defendant could 
be caught in the middle of an armed rob- 
bery—he could shoot at citizens or police— 
he could be desperately addicted to heroin— 
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and he could have a long record of violent 
crime—and he would still be entitled to pre- 
trial release. 

Senator Hugh Scott observed last spring 
that John Dillinger robbed at least 13 banks, 
three supermarkets, a mill, a drugstore, and 
@ tavern before he was first captured in 1933. 
Today, under the Bail Reform Act, John 
Dillinger would be entitled to pretrial re- 
lease in Indianapolis, in Washington, or in 
Philadelphia, and this strikes ag very unde- 
siruble public policy. [Sic.] 

In addition, without a change in the Bail 

| Reform Act, the sudden abolition of capital 
punishment by legislative action or judicial 
decision would render the government inca- 
pable of detaining any defendant before trial, 
| regardless of the threat he posed to others. 

I believe that society has the right to 
protect its citizens, for limited periods 
through due process procedures, from per- 
sons who pose a serious threat to life and 
safety. We do not believe a free society can 
remain free if it is powerless to prevent 
wanton misconduct by dangerous recidivists 
during pretrial release. I believe the pretrial 
detention provision of the D.C. Crime Bill 
accomplishes this result in a manner en- 
tirely consistent with the spirit and the let- 
ter of the U.S. Constitution. 

It has been suggested that if we would 
only provide speedy trials for defendants on 
bail, the problem of crime while on bail 
would disappear. But the suggestion will not 
withstand analysis. With the plethora of 
rights recently granted him by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, the criminal defendant can 
and does do a good deal more than merely 
present evidence at trial. He attacks by mo- 
tion and writ every phase of the proceedings 
against him, with the result that the time 
between indictment and trial has necessar- 
ily lengthened. Speedy trials of course will 
be helpful; but, even assuming that the time 
between indictment or information and trial 
could in the average case be reduced to 60 
days, the type of person about whom we are 
concerned is not likely to suspend his crimi- 
nal activity for 60 days while awaiting trial. 
On the contrary, the narcotics addict, the 
incorrigible troublemaker, the defendant who 
wishes to “bank roll” his family, and the 
man out for a “last fling” have every motive 

| to accelerate their offenses. Any notion that 

|a heroin addict, with a $100-a-day habit, is 
suddenly going to control himself for eight 
weeks is completely at odds with the real 
world. 

Those opposing pretrial detention assert 
two constitutional arguments, one based on 
the Eighth Amendment and one based on the 
due process clause of the Fifth Amendment. 

| Neither provision, in my opinion, bars the 
| enactment of pretrial detention provisions in 
anticrime legislation. 

The Eighth Amendment provides that “Ex- 
cessive bail shall not be required. .. .” This 
language does not establish a right to bail; 
it forbids judges from requiring excessive 
bond in cases where the defendant has a 
statutory right to bail... . 


It has sometimes been argued that if 
Congress can determine which offenses are 
bailable and which offenses are not, then it 
could abolish the right to bail and the 
Eighth Amendment would become “mean- 
| ingless.” But as I have observed earlier, the 
framers of this Amendment deliberately 
chose language confined to a relatively nar- 
row set of circumstances, not granting a 
| right to bail but prohibiting the exaction 
of “excessive” bail where some right to bail 
otherwise exists. The Due Process clause of 
the Fifth Amendment would bar a total 
abolition of bail, not because it grants a 
right to bail but because it requires that 
there be a rational connection between an 
important governmental interest outweigh- 
ing the individual's claim to be “let alone” 
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before there can be detention other than as 
a result of a full dress criminal trial. Total 
abolition of bail could not be defended for 
all offenses. 

The requirement of due process, of course, 
is another constitutional check on the right 
to detain persons and the procedures used 
in doing so. Critics of pretrial detention 
argue that the entire concept is a constitu- 
tional violation of the Fifth Amendment. 
However, ...due process arguments are 
susceptible to the balancing process and the 
test of reasonableness under the circum- 
stances. ... 

2. Speech, “The Administration of Criminal 
Justice,” December 2, 1970 (unprinted). (Ex- 
cerpts.) 

The present Department of Justice, under 
Attorney General Mitchell, has taken a dif- 
ferent approach to some particular problems 
in the enforcement of the criminal law than 
was taken by its predecessor under Attorney 
General Clark. During the 1968 presidential 
campaign, Richard Nixon as a candidate 
spoke out with considerable emphasis for 
more vigorous enforcement of the criminal 
law. If there is any sort of mandate to be 
derived from presidential elections, it is cer- 
tainly understandable at least in terms of 
the operation of representative government 
that the effect of his election should be some- 
how reflected in the operation of the De- 
partment of Justice, which is the agency 
of the federal government primarily charged 
with the enforcement of the federal criminal 
law. 

Congress, in enacting the Omnibus Crime 
and Safe Streets Act of 1968, authorized a 
procedure whereby the federal government 
might apply for, and obtain, warrants au- 
thorizing the interception of telephone com- 
munications. The preceding administration 
of the Department of Justice had taken no 
steps to carry out this legislation, because 
of its expressed view that “wiretapping” was 
very likely unconstitutional, and also because 
it felt that wiretapping was not a useful 
source of evidence for criminal prosecution. 
Shortly after Attorney General Mitchell came 
into office, the Department proceeded to 
carry out the authorization which Congress 
had given it. 

The Attorney General felt that the wire- 
tapping authority, carefully circumscribed as 
it was and requiring prior judicial approval 
as it did, was far more apt to be held con- 
stitutional by the courts than not. He also 
concluded, on the basis of a number of fac- 
tors, not the least important of which was 
the strong view of a number of career officials 
in the Department of Justice, that wire- 
tapping was not only a useful tool in obtain- 
ing evidence of criminal activity, but that in 
cases involving organized crime it offered 
virtually the only probability of bringing to 
justice the prepetrators of this kind of crim- 
inal activity. ... 

. 


I think it is worth noting at this point 
that the Department of Justice is basically 
the law enforcement arm of the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the United States. It is not to 
the Department, but to the courts, that any 
final decision as to the constitutionality of 
legislation passed by Congress is confided. 
If the Department of Justice were to refuse 
to enforce the legislation of Congress because 
of doubts as to its constitutionality, the 
matter would never get to court for decision. 
If, on the other hand, the Department of 
Justice, as it did in this case, proceeds on 
the assumption that it will enforce any 
law enacted by Congress unless its uncon- 
stitutionality is clear beyond a doubt, the 
question is then placed in a position where 
it may be ultimately decided by the courts. 
The Department will proceed under the 
statutory authority to offer evidence at the 
trial of a criminal defendant, and the courts 
will hear argument, just as did the court in 
the Southern District of Florida, from gov- 
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ernment lawyers urging the validity of the 
law, and from the lawyer for the defendant 
urging its invalidity. The final decision as 
to constitutionality is therefore made by the 
Judicial Branch of the Government, after 
hearing arguments on both sides of the 
question. I believe this is a far more faith- 
ful adherence to our tripartite system of 
government than for an agency of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch, such as the Department of 
Justice, to take it upon itself to decide that 
a law enacted by Congress and signed by 
the President is unconstitutional, and that 
therefore it will not be enforced. 
. . . . o 


Because of an alarming incidence of 
crimes committed by persons who were re- 
leased on bail in the District of Columbia, 
this Administration supported provisions in 
the recently enacted District of Columbia 
Crime Bill which would authorize, under 
carefully limited circumstances, pretrial de- 
tention of some defendants without bail. 

s « = * . 


... The Department of Justice, after care- 
ful research, concluded that these provisions 
of the District of Columbia Crime Bill were 
entirely consistent with both the Eighth 
Amendment of the United States Constitu- 
tion, which forbids excessive bail, and the 
Fifth Amendment to the Constitution, which 
guarantees that no person shall be deprived 
of liberty without due process of law. But, 
here, as in the case of wiretapping, the ulti- 
mate decisions as to the constitutionality of 
such legislation will rest with the courts, 
and not with the Department of Justice. Had 
the Department refused to push for legisla- 
tion such as this, recommended by several 
different committees and students of the 
subject, and reasonably designed to deal 
with an obvious malfunctioning of the exist- 
ing system, society might well have been 
left without an important protection against 
violent street crime. 

In the same District of Columbia Crime 
Bill, a provision is contained authorizing po- 
lice Officers under some circumstances to en- 
ter a dwelling without previously knocking 
or identifying themselves. To avail himself of 
this authority, a police officer must have a 
valid search warrant, and must in addition, 
if he has reason to know them in advance, 
present to the magistrate issuing the war- 
rant the reasons why the warrant should per- 
mit entry onto the premises to be searched 
without first knocking. The two principal ex- 
amples of situations which would authorize 
such entry are the officer’s reasonable fear 
of his life if he identified himself first, and 
the probability that evidence being sought— 
typically gambling or narcotics parapherna- 
Ma—would be destroyed between the time 
identification was announced and the time 
the premises were voluntarily opened to the 
search. This provision of law is actually noth- 
ing more than a codification of constitu- 
tional law, and of practices which were held 
not to violate the Constitution in a case de- 
cided a few years ago by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

If these foregoing criticisms of the present 
Administration’s position in the field of 
criminal justice could be summarized in one 
sentence, I suspect it would be this: Are 
you not entirely misdirecting your fight 
against crime when you concentrate on 
strengthening the hand of law enforcement 
authorities as against that of the accused 
defendant, when the real way to fight crime 
is to eliminate its root causes, such as bad 
housing, discrimination, and unemployment. 
If I could summarize equally shortly the re- 
sponse of the Administration to this criti- 
cism it is this: No one denies the paramount 
importance of getting at the root causes of 
crime, whatever these may be and however 
they may be gotten at—a matter upon which 
many informed individuals agree. But to 
Suggest that this is the only problem is to 
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entirely overlook the equally important prob- 
lem of dealing with those who are now com- 
mitting criminal acts, whatever the reasons 
for their antisocial behavior. It is of little 
consolation to a woman who is mugged on 
the street of a large city to be told that the 
person who mugged her grew up in an urban 
ghetto. This is particularly true if, as is so 
often the case, she herself is a resident of an 
urban ghetto. It is of little solace to the 
victims of the countless tentacles which or- 
ganized crime has attached to our society, 
whether as a result of commercial traffick- 
ing in drugs, control of gambling, or other 
manifestations of its activities, to be told 
that the criminal designs of those who have 
victimized them can be traced to antisocial 
elements in their early childhood, Just as a 
desire to fill the jails with lawbreakers cut 
of vindictiveness cannot be allowed to ob- 
scure the need for doing our best to get at 
the “root causes” of crime, so the desire to 
accomplish the latter cannot be allowed to 
obscure the necessity for providing as best 
we can for reasonable safety for our citizens 
in their streets and homes, and for reduction 
to the lowest possible level of the inroads of 
organized crime into our society. We must 
not only do our best to reduce the disposi- 
tion to commit criminal acts, in future gen- 
erations, but we must also strive to curtail— 
indeed, if you will, “repress"— [criminal acts 
committed today. |* 

But wait a minute, say the critics. How 
can we expect conviction and imprisonment 
of individuals found guilty of criminal ac- 
tivity to deter crime, when we all know that 
the great majority of our prisons are breed- 
ing grounds for crime? 

In this area, the position of the present 
administration of the Department of Justice 
differs little, if at all, from that of its pred- 
ecessors. Prisons do breed crime as they are 
presently operated. Prison reform is long 
overdue. This Administration has urged, with 
a good deal more success than its predeces- 
sors, that Congress provide the necessary 
funds for sweeping reforms of the federal 
prison system, and for substantial grants to 
state prison systems in order that they may 
undertake needed modernization and reform. 

> . . “ * 


The failure to appropriate enough funds to 
do the best we can with our system of re- 
habilitation may lie in part with this and 
preceding Administrations, and with this and 
preceding Congresses. But it is not entirely 
fair to fault the Congress, or the taxpayer 
{whose views Congress often and rightly 
reflects), for being unwilling to appropriate 
all of the money necessary to ultimately 
create an ideal prison system. It is unfor- 
tunately true that there are many more 
worthwhile government activities that 
might be carried on that can possibly be 
funded at existing levels of tax support, at 
least in the case of the Federal Govern- 
ment. This is true even though that portion 
of the federal budget allocated to defense 
spending will undoubtedly drop at least to 
some extent as a result of our disengage- 
ment in Vietnam. The case for prison reform 
must be sold in competition with the case 
for any number of other worthwhile expend- 
itures of public money, and the best way 
to sell it is to learn some of the facts and 
some of the arguments which could make 
reasonable legislators favor it over a com- 


*The Honolulu Advertiser, 
1971, p. 1, reports that, instead of the brack- 
eted words, Mr. Rehnquist's original pre- 
pared text contained the words “the pro- 
clivities of the criminally-inclined among 
the present generation.” It is unclear when 
the change to the text above was made. 
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peting claim for expenditure of public 
money. 
> . > = s 

Finally, this Administration has sought 
and obtained from Congress expanded cover- 
age of federal statutes prohibiting bombings 
related to federal property and programs, 
and to the manufacture or use of explosives 
in connection with interstate commerce. The 
bombing of a building constitutes the crime 
of arson under the laws of almost all of 
our states, and of course the states have con- 
current jurisdiction to punish this offense. 
But the recent rash of bombings through- 
out the country has produced a familiar 
response from almost every quarter of our 
society—let’s make it a “federal offense.” 
Federal jurisdiction can be very useful in 
affording much greater personnel resources in 
detecting and apprehending persons who 
have committed acts which are criminal un- 
der both state and federal law, particularly 
where such persons have fied the state in 
which they committed the offense. To this 
extent the expansion of federal authority can 
be a useful adjunct to the states in enforcing 
their own criminal laws, since frequently a 
criminal defendant apprehended by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation for a federal of- 
fense will be turned over to a state for trial 
of the same offense under applicable state 
laws. 

3. Testimony, September 14, 1971, before the 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights of 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 92d 
Cong., ist Sess., on S. 895, “To Enforce the 
Sixth Amendment Right to a Speedy Trial” 
(unprinted). (Excerpts.) 

The Department believes, however, that 
before it can lend its support to that provi- 
sion of the [speedy trial] bill, the bill should 
be revised to include additional provisions 
directed towards the attainment of the end 
of prompt dispensation of criminal justice 
which we all seek. 

The members of your Subcommittee would 
doubtless be the first to agree, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the type of delays in the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice to which your bill 
is addressed are but a part of the manifold 
delays which now beset the system. 

I would note parenthetically that some of 
the causes for delay, such as the requirement 
for indictment by a grand jury, are plainly 
mandated by the Constitution and cannot be 
affected at all by legislation. 

Other possibilities for cutting down on 
delays in criminal cases undoubtedly raise 
constitutional questions, but if found to be 
meritorious their further study and enact- 
ment as statutes should be seriously con- 
sidered. For more often than not the enact- 
ment of such a measure, and its subsequent 
testing in court, would be the only method 
for determining its constitutionality. First 
and foremost of these, I would think, would 
be an effort by statute to modify all or part 
of the exclusionary rule which now prevents 
the use against a criminal defendant of 
evidence which is found to have been ob- 
tained in violation of his constitutional 
rights. Chief Justice Burger, in a dissenting 
opinion last term, suggested that an alterna- 
tive method of enforcing such constitutional 
rights might persuade the Court that the ex- 
clusionary rule was no longer a necessary 
sanction for the Fourth and Fifth Amend- 
ments to the Constitution. 

Another proposal worthy of serious consid- 
eration is whether in the federal system, non- 
unanimous jury verdicts—such as by a vote 
of 10 to 2, or perhaps 9 to 3—may be per- 
mitted to dispose of a criminal case, rather 
than continuing to require unanimity as is 
done at the present time. The Supreme Court 
of the United States now has pending be- 
fore it two state cases the decisions of which 
may well answer the constitutional question 
raised by such a procedure. Other causes of 
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trial delay are the result of practices on the 
part of members of the Bar which are more 
properly the subject of court rules than of 
legislative enactment. 

Not only the trial phase of criminal adjudi- 
cation needs revision, but the present ex- 
tended delays between sentence and disposi- 
tion of appeals by appellate courts is itself a 
cause of significant delay which deserves 
careful study. 

The Department of Justice is presently ad- 
dressing itself to a number of these prob- 
lems, and may in the near future be in a 
position to propose to the Congress legisla- 
tion designed to enact some of them into 
law. 

We are fully aware, however, Mr. Chair- 
man, that it would be both unfair and un- 
workable for us to suggest that S. 895 should 
somehow become an omnibus vehicle where- 
by all or even most of the immediate causes 
of delay in the system of administration of 
criminal justice should be addressed. But, we 
do strongly feel that S. 895 should couple 
with the sanction of mandatory dismissal im- 
posed on the prosecution additional provi- 
sions dealing with reform of present practice 
under the federal habeas corpus statutes. 
Abuses and malfunctions in these practices 
are a contributing cause of delay in the trial 
stage of criminal justice, and a major cause 
of interminable delays and uncertainties fol- 
lowing the trial of a case. 

The Department is firmly convinced that 
S. 895 would be a thoroughly desirable ve- 
hicle for modification of existing practice re- 
lating to federal habeas corpus, because even 
a relatively modest limitation on the present 
expansive use of that writ would significantly 
advance the goal which I am sure is envi- 
sioned by the sponsors of S. 895; the prompt- 
er dispensation of criminal justice. If feder- 
al habeas corpus practice were reduced to 
more manageable proportions, the time now 
spent by the federal district courts in con- 
sidering masses of filings by convicted pris- 
oners could be instead devoted to the trial 
of criminal cases within the mandatory time 
limit prescribed in S. 895. In addition, a sys- 
tem of criminal justice which insists that 
defendants be brought to trial within a 
mandatory time limit of, for example, 60 
days, but then permits a conyicted defend- 
ant to spend the next ten or 20 years liti- 
gating the validity of the procedures used in 
his trial, is a contradiction in terms. 

Penologists seem virtually unanimous in 
their conclusion that speed and certainty of 
punishment, even more than its severity, are 
important factors in its efficacy as a deter- 
rent to crime. The Department believes that 
any serious attack on delays in the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice must be aimed 
not merely at obtaining speedy trials— 
though this is an essential element of such 
a program—but must also be aimed at the 
broader goal of assuring prompt administra- 
tion of criminal justice at all levels. 

While no one would wish, under the 
head of “prompt” or “speedy” administra- 
tion of criminal justice to countenance its 
dispensation in a slipshod, assembly-line 
manner, the ends of promptness and finality 
may be reasonably served without running 
any such risk. The goal of the system 
should be the administration of criminal 
justice in such & manner that the defendant 
is afforded a fair and prompt trial, that the 
innocent are acquitted, that the guilty are 
convicted, and that the process for making 
this determination is one which begins and 
ends within reasonable time limits. This is 
not an overly ambitious goal for a system 
such as ours. But if that goal is to be 
achieved, we must couple with any manda- 
tory period for bringing a defendant to trial 
a substantial modification in present habeas 
corpus procedure. I use the term “habeas 
corpus” in its broadest sense to include all 
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remedies under Chapter 153 of Title 28, and 
also common law writs of collateral attack 
such as coram nobis. Habeas corpus reform 
and speedy trial are closely intertwined ele- 
ments in the search for prompt administra- 
tion of criminal justice for two reasons. 

First, the total lack of finality to any 
judgment of criminal conviction, so long as 
the prisoner may conceive some new claim 
of violation of his constitutional rights 
which occurred at his trial, is itself an af- 
front to the notion of a system which 
promptly administers criminal justice. Un- 
der present practice, either a state or fed- 
eral prisoner may relitigate again and again 
the validity of the procedures used to con- 
vict him, so long as he can think of some 
new constitutional argument which has not 
been directly disposed of adversely to him 
in the rulings on his past petitions. Indeed, 
one petitioner in the federal courts has filed 
no less than 50 petitions for habeas corpus. 
Such procedures detract from public con- 
fidence in the system of justice, and detract 
likewise from the possibility of effectively 
rehabilitating a convicted defendant. 

These are not the views of the Department 
of Justice alone. Justice Harlan, concurring 
in the recent Supreme Court opinion, ob- 
served: 

“No one, not criminal defendants, not the 
judicial system, not society as a whole, is 
benefited by a judgment providing that a 
man shall tentatively go to jail today, but 
tomorrow and every day thereafter his con- 
tinued incarceration shall be subject to fresh 
litigation on issues already resolved.” 

Chief Judge Henry Friendly, of the Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit observed 
in a recent Law Review article: 

“It is difficult to urge public respect for 
the judgment of criminal courts in one 
breath and to countenance free reopening 
of them in the next.” 

Professor Paul Bator of Harvard Law 
School has pointed out the impact of this 
lack of finality upon the rehabilitation proc- 
ess. He observed that the first step in re- 
habilitating offenders is a “realization by 
the convict that he is justly subject to sanc- 
tion, that he stands in need of rehabilita- 
tion...” 

Yet the 
courts upon the federal habeas corpus 
statute are quite at odds with the views of 
these jurists and scholars. (Tr. 174-179.) 

4. Speech, “Which Ones Have the White 
Hats: Conflicting Values in the Administra- 
tion of Criminal Justice,” May 5, 1971 (un- 
printed). (Excerpts.) 

What seems to me a rather extreme ex- 
ample of the application of the exclusionary 
rule is the case of United States v. Greene, 
decided by the Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Circuit.... 


* * s s . 


The Court of Appeals held that the iden- 
tification procedure had violated the de- 
fendant’s constitutional rights. The result 
was that Harper’s eyewitness evidence of the 
fact that the defendant had robbed him at 
gunpoint was not allowed to be considered 
by the jury, and the jury’s judgment of con- 
viction was reversed. I think that a fair 
number of people—lawyers and non-lawyers 
alike—may think that however logically this 
result may flow from certain Supreme Court 
decisions, there is little to commend it to 
common sense. 

One cannot help but feel, I think, as he 
goes through these materials, that perhaps 
an all or nothing solution may not be en- 
tirely desirable in these cases. If someone en- 
gaged in espionage against the United States 
for the benefit of a foreign government were 
to go free because of a technical violation of 
the law relating to unreasonable searches 
and seizures, many would feel that the bal- 
ance had swung too far in favor of the 
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criminal defendant. If, on the other hand, 
evidence is not only illegally but brutally or 
offensively seized from a defendant for the 
purpose of prosecuting the defendant for 
a minor offense, the vindication of the con- 
stitutional right may serve society better 
than the conviction of the defendant, if that 
choice must be made. It is interesting to note, 
in this connection, that the so-called Eng- 
lish judges’ rules governing police inter- 
rogation make it entirely discretionary with 
the judges whether or not to suppress illegal- 
ly obtained confessions. The judge consid- 
ers the gravity of the breach by police officers 
in deciding whether to admit such evidence, 
One might wish that the constitutional argu- 
ment had not been drawn on quite such an 
either-or basis, particularly when some of 
the highly technical refinements of the law 
relating to searches and seizures are con- 
sidered. 
$ $ * > = 
[U]nder the exclusionary rule, where 
evidence is excluded because illegality of 
search, you can see that often critical evi- 
dence may be subject to exclusion not be- 
cause of some flagrant wrongdoing on the 
part of the law enforcement officials, but be- 
cause of their erroneous decision. of what is 
obviously a difficult and close question of 
law. This fact, in my mind, suggests that if 
we were deciding the question originally, 
there would be much to say for the English 
judges’ rule, in which the severity of the 
violation is taken into consideration in decid- 
ing whether to exclude the evidence. 
< = = s 7 
. . « Ultimately, decision is made by the 
balancing of the need of society for protec- 
tion against crime against the need of the 
accused defendant for a fair trial and just 
result. Both of these values stand so high in 
the scale of most of us that none would 
want to say that one should automatically 
prevail at the expense of the other. 


I, CIVIL LIBERTIES AND THE SUPREME COURT 


1. Rehnquist, Who Writes Decisions of the 
Supreme Court? U.S. News & World Re- 
port, December 13, 1957, p. 74. (Excerpts.) 
The thesis of this article is that Supreme 
Court law clerks have little effect upon their 
Justices in the decision of cases or in the 
writing of opinions; that the clerks may well 
affect the Justices, to some extent, in the 
matter of granting and denying certiorari; 
that, in their certiorari memoranda, the 
clerks probably do not consciously slant the 
cases; but that “unconscious slanting of ma- 
terial by clerks” probably does influence the 
Court’s certiorari work. 

The bias of the clerks, in my opinion is 
not a random or hit-and-miss bias. From my 
observations of two sets of Court clerks dur- 
ing the 1951 and 1952 terms, the political and 
legal prejudices of the clerks were by no 
means representative of the country as a 
whole nor of the Court which they served. 

After conceding a wide diversity of opinion 
among the clerks themselves, and further 
conceding the difficulties and possible inac- 
curacies inherent in political cataloguing of 
people, it is nonetheless falr to say that the 
‘political cast of the clerks as a group was 
to the “left” of either the nation or the 
Court. 

Some of the tenets of the “liberal” point 
of view which commanded the sympathy of 
a majority of the clerks I knew were: ex- 
treme solicitude for the claims of Com- 
munists and other criminal defendants, ex- 
pansion of federal power at the expense of 
State power, great sympathy toward any gov- 
ernment regulation of business—in short, 
the political philosophy now espoused by the 
Court under Chief Justice Earl Warren. 

There is the possibility of the bias of clerks 
affecting the Court's certiorari work because 
of the volume factor described above. I can- 
not speak for any clerk other than myself in 
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stating as a fact that unconscious bias did 
creep into his work, Looking back, I must ad- 
mit that I was not guiltless on this score, and 
I greatly doubt if many of my fellow clerks 
were much less guiltless than I. And where 
such bias did have any effect, because of the 
political outlook of the group of clerks that 
I knew, its direction would be to the political 
“left.” (1d., at 75.) 

2. Rehnquist, The Bar Admission Cases: A 
Strange Judicial Aberration, 44 A.B.A.J. 229 
(1958). (Excerpts.) The thesis of this arti- 
cle—which begins with the sentence: “Com- 
munists, former Communists, and others of 
like political philosophy scored significant 
victories during the October, 1956, Term of 
the Supreme Court of the United States...” 
—is that the Schware and Konigsberg cases 
(353 U.S. 232, 252) manifest a marked de- 
parture from the ordinary and proper scope 
of appellate review of fact-finding. 

Unless there is some reason why being de- 
nied admission to the Bar is a constitution- 
ally more serious deprivation than being im- 
prisoned or suffering a large adverse money 
judgment, or unless former Communists and 
suspected Communists are a specially favored 
class who alone may invoke this new due 
process, logically the Court has made almost 
every case a “due process” case. 

. © s hd * 


s The only remaining difference be- 
tween Schware and Konigsberg, on the one 
hand, and a hypothetical litigant who would 
seek advantage of the rule of their cases, on 
the other, is that Schware was an admitted 
ex-Communist and Konigsberg was accused 
of being a Communist. Conceding that they 
should be treated no worse than other liti- 
gants, is there any reason why they should 
be treated better? Rationally it is difficult 
to understand why such persons are en- 
titled to factual review and trial de novo in 
the Supreme Court while the ordinary man 
in the street is not. Since the result reached 
here is not ostensibly based on any “civil 
liberties” claim, even that ground of dis- 
tinction is lacking. 

. . . Just as Schware and Konigsberg can- 
not rationally be limited to Communists 
and suspected Communist bar applicants, 
they cannot practically be applied to other 
classes of cases without making the Supreme 
Court of the United States an appellate court 
of general jurisdiction. A decision of any 
court based on a combination of charity and 
ideological sympathy at the expense of gen- 
erally applicable rules of law is regrettable 
no matter whence it comes. But what could 
be tolerated as a warm-hearted aberration 
in the local trial judge becomes nothing less 
than a constitutional transgression when 
enunciated by the highest court of the land. 
(id., at 231-232.) 

3. Letter to the Editor, published in the 
Washington Post, February 14, 1970. 

Having read the first two of your proposed 
three-part editorial on Judge Carswell, and 
strongly doubting that the concluding part 
will have an O. Henry type ending, I wish 
to register my protest on two counts: first, 
that there are substantial misimpressions 
created by your editorial, and, second, that 
your fight against the confirmation of Judge 
Carswell is being waged under something less 
than your true colors. 


. . . . * 


My criticism of your editorial, however, 
goes beyond these misimpressions. The Post 
is apparently dedicated to the notion that a 
Supreme Court nominee’s subscription to a 
rather detailed catechism of civil rights deci- 
sions is the equivalent of subscription to the 
Nicene Creed for the early Christians—ad- 
herence to every word is a prerequisite to con- 
firmation in the one case, just as it was to 
salvation in the other. Your editorial clear- 
ly implies that to the extent the judge falls 
short of your civil rights standards, he does 
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so because of an anti-Negro, anti-civil rights 
animus, rather than because of a judicial 
philosophy which consistently applied would 
reach a conservative result both in civil 
rights cases and in other areas of the law. I 
do not believe that this implication is 
borne out. 

Judge Carswell in his testimony before 
the Judiciary Committee stated that he did 
not believe the Supreme Court was a “‘con- 
tinuing Constitutional Convention.” 

Such a philosophy necessarily affects a 
judge’s decision in every area of constitu- 
tional adjudication, These areas include civil 
rights, of course. But they also include, for 
example, cases involving the right of society 
to punish criminals, the right of legislatures 
and local governing bodies to deal with ob- 
scenity and pornography, and the right of 
all levels of government to regulate protest 
demonstrations. 

. . . . . 

A reading of Judge Carswell's decisions in 
the field of criminal law—particularly the no- 
tation of his dissent from the denial of a re- 
hearing en banc by the Fifth Circuit of the 
Agius decision (which broadened the Miran- 
da rule)—indicates that in this area, too, he 
is not as willing as some to see read into 
the Constitution new rights of criminal de- 
fendants which they may assert against so- 
ciety. Thus the extent to which his judicial 
decisions in civil rights cases fail to measure 
up to the standards of The Post are traceable 
to an over-all constitutional conservatism, 
rather than to any animus directed only at 
civil rights cases or civil rights litigants. 

Quite obviously The Post or any other 
newspaper has a perfect right to urge the 
Senate not to confirm a judge who has de- 
cided cases in the manner in which Judge 
Carswell has. But in fairness to your reading 
public, you ought to make it clear that what 
you are really fighting for is something far 
broader than just “civil rights"; it is the 
restoration of the Warren Court’s liberal ma- 
jority after the departure of the Chief Jus- 
tice and Justice Fortas and the inauguration 
of President Nixon. In fairness you ought 
to state all of the consequences that your 
position logically brings in its train: not 
merely further expansion of constitutional 
recognition of civil rights, but further ex- 
pansion of the constitutional rights of crim- 
inal defendants, of pornographers, and of 
demonstrators. Such a declaration would 
make up in candor what it lacks in market- 
ability. 

J. HUMANITARIANISM 

Letter to the Editor, published in the Stan- 
ford Daily, August 13, 1948. On August 2, 
1948, a letter to the editor appeared in the 
Stanford Daily over the signature: “A 
Wounded Student Veteran.” This letter de- 
cried the University’s invitation to a German 
naval officer and a Finnish artillery of- 
ficer to visit the campus the following year. 
“Wounded Student Veteran” recalled that 
the Azis troops had “massacred our troops 
whenever they thought they could get away 
with it”; and he suggested that “if those 
people come over here they should be taken 
care of the way we used to take care of their 
comrades when the war was a little hotter 
than it is now.” “My remarks are admittediy 
non-Christian, charitable or any other soft- 
headed pap used to describe people who pet 
mad dogs.” 

Subsequent letters to the Daily rebuked 
“Wounded Student Veteran” for hate-mon- 
gering; and on August 6, 1948, the Daily pub- 
lished an editorial noting the “overwhelming 
prevalence of humanitarian sentiment” in 
these reply letters. The Daily editorial con- 
cluded that hate and prejudice, not the Ger- 
mans, should be done away with. 

The following letter, published August 13, 
is Mr. Rehnquist's reply to the editorial. 

To THE Eprror: Friday's editorial, “Emo- 
tion vs. Reason,” strikes me as being singu- 
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larly devoid of either reason or substance. 
The Daily hails with its highest approval the 
great prevalence of humanitarian sentiment 
in the replies to “Wounded Veteran’s” letter, 
and decries the substitution of emotion for 
reason as being responsible for many, “faulty 
attitudes.” 

The suggestion that some attitudes are 
faulty, the implication that humanitarianism 
is desirable, both imply a standard of judg- 
ment or morality. However, any such stand- 
ard must of necessity be based on emotion 
rather than reason: it is recognized by most 
moralists that moral standards are in- 
capable of being rationally demonstrated. If 
we t humanitarianism as a desirable 
end, we must realize that the basis of this 
acceptance is non-rational. Likewise, if 
“wounded Veteran” finds that his hatred for 
the recently vanquished enemy outweighs 
his humanitarian instincts, this also is an 
emotional, non-rational attitude. 

It is logically impossible to weigh the 
merits of one of these emotions against the 
other. Thus The Dally errs (1) in assuming 
that reason can supplant emotion, and (2) 
in implying that humanitarianism is ra- 
tionally superior to hatred of the Germans; 
neither can be proved to be right, and one 
personal conviction is no better than another. 

Too often contributors to The Daily, 
whether staff or readers, cloak their own 
emotions in the thin, worthless fabric of a 
fallacious logic. 

Further, the idea that humanitarianism is 
the road to world understanding is, IN MY 
OPINION, fallacious. As Clemenceau once 
said, if men were all brothers the Sermon 
on the Mount would have been realized some 
time ago. Perhaps hard-headed calculation 
of the human realities involved would be 
better insurance against future strife than 
“petting mad dogs.” 

Sincerely, 
BILL REHNQUIST. 


AN AMERICAN SUCCESS STORY 


HON. ROBERT H. STEELE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. STEELE. Mr. Speaker, on this 53d 
anniversary of Latvian Independence 
Day, I would like to pay tribute to one of 
my most outstanding constituents, Mr. 
Ludis Upenieks. 

Mr. Upenieks is an American citizen 
who was born near Dalgopils, Latvia, on 
November 15, 1918. He worked hard 
putting himself through elementary 
school in Svente and secondary school 
in Ilukste, not overlooking any jobs 
which would supplement his income. As a 
loyal Latvian, he joined the armed forces 
of his country when he graduated from 
school. In 1941, he was appointed secre- 
tary of the city and township of Dlukste, 
an important position in the government 
service of Latvia. 

The upheavals of the Second World 
War separated Ludis Upenieks from his 
family and at the war’s conclusion he 
established himself in Esslingen, Ger- 
many as a designer of custom made 
jewelry. His talents found quick recog- 
nition, and he had many customers. But, 
because of the greater opportunities in 
this country, Mr. Upenieks migrated to 
the United States in 1950. 
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When he arrived here he resumed his 
trade on the west coast. However, be- 
cause he wished to build and create on 
a larger scale, he came to the east coast 
and began to learn the housing construc- 
tion trade. After a year with a large 
construction firm in Manchester, Conn., 
Mr. Upenieks became a subcontractor for 
the same company. In 1956 he formed 
partnership with Mr. Ilmar Ruppner and 
the firm flourished. Since then, the 
Upenieks and Ruppner Construction Co, 
has provided hundreds of job opportu- 
nities for Latvian Americans in the home 
construction field. 

The success of the Upenieks and Rupp- 
ner Construction Co. has meant more 
than helping his fellow countrymen to 
find employment. Because of his desire 
to help his adopted country, Mr. Upenieks 
had made substantial contributions to 
scholarships for young Americans of 
Latvian origin. Because of the generosity 
of this Latvian American, many young 
Americans have been able to continue 
their education and develop their full 
potential. 

Mr. Upenieks is indeed an outstanding 
example for his community. We can be 
proud that such men as Mr. Upenieks 
have come to our shores to lend us their 
courage and their skill in building Amer- 
ica. Ludis Upenieks’ career is a true 
American success story. 


FINANCING SCHOOLS 


HON. ALAN CRANSTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, on 
August 30 the California Supreme Court 
ruled on the State’s system of financing 
schools, calling it discriminatory and un- 
fair. The opinion is a benchmark for 
American education. 

What the California court actually 
said, however, has been frequently mis- 
understood. The current issue of Satur- 
day Review carries a cogent analysis that 
I feel would be helpful to Senators. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article, written by Arthur E. Wise, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Saturday Review, Nov. 20, 1971] 
THE CALIFORNIA DOCTRINE 
(By Arthur E. Wise) 

On August 30, 1971, the Supreme Court 
of California announced what may become 
as historic a decision as Brown vs. Board of 
Education. In Serrano vs. Priest, the court 
tentatively concluded that the state’s public 
school financing system denies children 
equal protection guaranteed under the 
Fourteenth Amendment, because it produces 
substantial disparities among school districts 
in the amount of revenue available for edu- 
cation. The problem to which the case was 
addressed can be simply stated by an ex- 
ample. The Baldwin Park school district ex- 
pended only $577.49 to educate each of its 
pupils in 1968-69, while the Beverly Hills 
school district, in the same county expended 
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$1,231.72 per pupil. The principal source of 
this inequity was the difference in local as- 
sessed property valuation per child. In Bald- 
win Park the figure was $3,706 per child, 
while in Beverly Hills it was $50,885—a ratio 
of 1 to 13. Furthermore, Baldwin Park citi- 
zens paid a school tax of $5.48 per $100 of 
assessed valuation, while Beverly Hills resi- 
dents paid only $2.38 per $100—a ratio of 
more than 2 tol. 

The idea that the unequal allocation of 
educational resources within a state might 
be unconstitutional was first suggested only 
during the mid-1960s. It was not that the 
allocation of educational resources among 
school districts within a state suddenly be- 
came unequal in the mid-1960’s, nor were the 
inequities suddenly discovered. Rather, the 
inequities in school finance were, for the first 
time, viewed in the light of the then prevail- 
ing egalitarian thrust of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

The Court, under Chief Justice Earl War- 
ren, had been embarked on a campaign of 
guaranteeing fundamental rights to dispos- 
sessed minorities and had precipitated broad 
social change. In 1954, the Supreme Court 
declared that, at least as far as race is con- 
cerned, public education is a right that 
must be made available equally. Beginning 
in 1956, the Court began to attack discrimi- 
nation based on wealth in a series of cases 
concerned with rights of defendants in crim- 
inal cases. In 1962, the Court moved to 
eliminate geographic discrimination by re- 
quiring legislative reapportionment. By 1966, 
the wealth discrimination argument had 
been extended to voting rights in a case that 
eliminated the poll tax. 

In the context of this historic trend, a 
Constitutional attack on inequities in edu- 
cational finance seemed eminently feasible. 
Many parallels among the rights at stake 
were possible. More important, perhaps, was 
the fact that the Warren Court had demon- 
strated a willingness to guarantee individual 
rights when legislatures failed to act. State 
legislatures had been struggling with miserly 
state schoo] finance equalization formulas 
for at least as long as they had failed to 
reapportion themselves. 

The California equalization suit was not 
the first such suit to be prosecuted. Earlier 
there had been unsuccessful efforts in Nli- 
nois and Virginia to challenge the Constitu- 
tionality of school finance legislation. The 
California court took pains to distinguish 
between the case before it and the earlier 
ones. The earlier complaints had contended 
that “only a financing system which appor- 
tions public funds according to the educa- 
tional needs of the students satisfied the 
Fourteenth Amendment.” The lower courts 
had found the notion of “educational needs” 
too nebulous a concept with which to deal, 
and the U.S. Supreme Court had affirmed 
their decisions that held that the equal 
protection clause did not apply to school 
financing. However, the U.S. Supreme Court 
was obliged to render a judgment when these 
cases were appealed to it from the lower 
courts because of a technicality. According 
to the California court, the U.S. Supreme 
Court’s affirmance of these decisions was 
substantially the equivalent of a decision 
not to become involved in the issue at that 
time. Furthermore, the California court 
thought that its case was different in that 
it involved the simpler principle of discrimi- 
nation on the basis of wealth. It should be 
pointed out, however, that the earlier cases 
had perhaps erred because they contained a 
remedy in the complaint. The California 
complaint attempted to have the present 
system of finance declared unconstitutional. 

There were three steps in the reasoning of 
the California court as it reached its decision. 
First, it noted that “the U.S. Supreme Court 
has demonstrated a marked antipathy toward 
legislative classifications which discriminate 
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on the basis of certain ‘suspect’ personal 
characteristics. One factor which has re- 
peatedly come under the close scrutiny of the 
High Court is wealth.” The California court 
reviewed precedents in which the High Court 
had invalidated wealth classifications that 
infringed on the rights of defendants in crim- 
inal and voting rights cases. It appeared to 
the court that California’s school financing 
system does discriminate on the basis of the 
wealth of a district and its residents. 

While the court had substantial judicial 
precedent for finding wealth a suspect clas- 
sification, it did not have judicial precedent 
for finding education a “fundamental in- 
terest.” Such a finding was an important sec- 
ond step for the theory that the court was 
attempting to develop. The court relied upon 
a number of decisions that “while not legally 
controlling” are “persuasive in the factual 
description of the significance of learning.” 
The classic expression of this position came 
in Brown vs. Board of Education: 

Today, education is perhaps the most im- 
portant function of state and local govern- 
ments. Compulsory school attendance laws 
and the great exepnditures for education 
both demonstrate our recognition of the im- 
portance of education to our democratic 
society. It is required in the performance of 
our most basic public responsibilities, even 
service in the armed forces. It is the very 
foundation of good citizenship. Today it is 
& principal instrument in awakening the child 
to cultural values, in preparing him for later 
professional training, and in helping him to 
adjust normally to his environment. In these 
days, it is doubtful that any child may rea- 
sonably be expected to succeed in life if he 
is denied the opportunity of an education. 
Such an vupportunity, where the state has 
undertaken to provide it, is a right which 
must be made available to all on equal terms. 

These cases, together with the court’s own 
analysis of the importance of education, com- 
pelled it to treat education as a “funda- 
mental interest.” “Education,” the court 
stated, “is the lifeline of both the individual 
and society.” 

The final step was a determination of 
whether the California school financing 
scheme, as presently structured, constituted 
a “compelling state interest.” Finding that 
education is a “fundamental interest” and 
that the present method of school financing 
interferes with no “compelling state inter- 
est,” the court declared: 

The California public school financing sys- 
tem, as presented to us by plaintiffs’ com- 
plaint supplemented by matters judicially 
noticed, since it deals intimately with educa- 
tion, obviously touches upon a fundamental 
interest. For the reasons we have explained 
in detail, this system conditions the full en- 
titlement to such interest on wealth, classi- 
fies its recipients on the basis of their collec- 
tive affluence and makes the quality of a 
child’s education depend upon the resources 
of his school district and ultimately upon the 
pocketbook of his parents. We find that such 
financing system as presently constituted 
is not necessary to the attainment of any 
compelling state interest. Since it does not 
withstand the requisite “strict scrutiny,” it 
denies to the plaintiffs and others similarly 
situated the equal protection of the laws. 

To this point the court was supporting the 
proposition that the quality of public educa- 
tion may not be a function of wealth other 
than the wealth of the state as a whole. 
[See SR, April 17, 1971, p. 76.] This prop- 
osition would permit educational quality 
to vary from school district to school district 
so long as each district had an equal capac- 
ity to raise funds for education. Thus, for 
example, a community that chose to tax it- 
self at the rate of 1 per cent might have 
available $400 per student, irrespective of 
the wealth of that community. A community 
that chose to tax itself at the rate of 2 per 
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cent might have available $800 per student, 
again irrespective of the wealth of that com- 
munity. The state in this scheme commits 
itself to the specified level of expenditure 
per student regardless of what it raises by the 
local tax. The state gives aid in exactly the 
amount that local resources are insufficient 
to reach the specified expenditure, This 
scheme, known as “district power equaliz- 
ing,” is apparently, however, inconsistent 
with the principle of territorial uniformity. 

The court took some pains to argue that 
territorial uniformity in school finance is 
constitutionally required. “Where funda- 
mental rights or suspect classifications are 
at stake,” said the court, “a state’s general 
freedom to discriminate on a geographical 
basis will be significantly curtailed by the 
equal protection clause.” In support of this 
interpretation, the court first relied upon 
the school closing cases in which the US. 
Supreme Court invalidated efforts to shut 
schools In one part of a state while schools 
in other areas continued to operate. Second- 
ly, the court relied upon the reapportion- 
ment cases in which the U.S. Supreme Court 
held that accidents of geography and arbi- 
trary boundary lines of local government 
can afford no ground for discrimination 
among a state’s citizens. “If a voter’s address 
may not determine the weight to which his 
ballot is entitled, surely it should not deter- 
mine the quality of his child’s education.” 

This analysis is consistent with the more 
egalitarian proposition that the quality of a 
child’s education may not be a function of 
local wealth or of how highly his neighbors 
value education. In other words, it would 
prohibit variations in the number of dollars 
spent on any child by virtue of his place of 
residence. It would apparently permit varia- 
tions based on educationally relevant char- 
acteristics of the child. One point that re- 
mains unclear in the opinion is whether the 
equal protection clause applies to children 
or to school districts. If it is children who are 
entitled to equal protection, then the quality 
of a child’s education could not be subject 
to a vote of his neighbors. 

It should be clear that the California court 
simply declared the present system of school 
finance unconstitutional. It (fortunately) 
did not prescribe solutions, but apparently 
left these to be developed by the California 
legislature. However, because the opinion is 
somewhat hazy, it is unclear what new plans 
will be acceptable to the courts. The next 
steps are in the hands of the defendants and 
the trial court to which the case was re- 
manded. 

(On October 21, the California Supreme 
Court issued a clarification of its earlier rul- 
ing, pointing out that it had not yet actually 
struck down the school finance system, but 
had merely ordered the case returned to the 
trial court. Apparently, however, the trial 
court, if it determines that the facts are as 
alleged, must find the system unconstitu- 
tional.) 

In the weeks since the California equaliza- 
tion decision was announced, perhaps as 
many as twenty or thirty challenges to school 
finance legislation have been made through- 
out the nation. In the first of these to pe 
decided, a federal district court in Min- 
nesota has ruled, on grounds similar to those 
in the California case, that Minnesota's 
school financing system is unconstitutional. 
The court retained jurisdiction of the case 
but deferred further action until after the 
current Minnesota legislative session. 

One of the most important outcomes of 
these lawsuits is their effect upon legisla- 
tive bodies. To be sure, the California and 
Minnesota decisions explicitly call for re- 
sponses from the state legislatures. However, 
the years since the legal theories were de- 
veloped have seen an unprecedented level 
of school finance activity on the part of polit- 
ical bodies. While other factors have un- 
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doubtedly played a part, the threat of im- 
pending lawsuits may have served as an 
impetus to action in an area that has been 
characterized by legislative intransigence. 

The concept of “full state funding” has 
entered the vocabulary of education. Presi- 
dent Nixon has appointed a Commission on 
School Finance and is reported to be “deeply 
conscious of the inequities and the inade- 
quacies of the property tax as the principal 
source of support at the local level for the 
cost of education.’ The Advisory Commis- 
sion of Intergovernmental Relations has rec- 
ommended that the states assume “sub- 
stantially all” of the responsibility for 
financing local schools in order to grant 
property tax relief and ensure equal educa- 
tional opportunity. Governor William Milli- 
ken of Michigan has been endeavoring to 
achieve broad reform in educational finance 
in that state for the last two years. Re- 
portedly, the Fleischmann Commission in 
New York State will recommend, before the 
end of the year, full state assumption of the 
costs of education, imposition of a statewide 
property tax, stabilization of spending in 
wealthy school districts, and ultimately 
greater spending in districts with poor, dis- 
advantaged youth. 

It is quite conceivable that Serrano, or a 
similar case, will be appealed to the U.S. 
Supreme Court in the near future. If it 
should refuse to review the decision, the ef- 
fect would be to leave the judgment standing 
in California. The California legislature, un- 
der the supervision of the trial court, would 
have to develop a new school finance sys- 
tem, and the pace of filing suits in other 
states might be quickened. The California 
Supreme Court, a prestigious state court, 
would have established a precedent that, 
though certainly not binding on other courts, 
would carry some weight. One would expect 
decisions on both sides of the question. At 
that point, the U.S. Supreme Court would 
probably feel compelled to hear a case in 
order to establish a single interpretation of 
the equal protection clause in this area. By 
that time one or more states would have 
grappled with the implementation of a Ser- 
rano-type decision and have demonstrated 
whether or not school finance systems can 
be operated along lines consistent with 
Serrano. 

On the other hand, it is possible that the 
U.S. Supreme Court would agree to hear 
an appeal on a Serrano-type decision im- 
mediately. The Court may be anxious to 
dispose of this potentially troublesome af- 
fair. Indeed, under certain circumstances, 
the Supreme Court is obliged to accept an 
appeal and render a judgment. Under pres- 
ent circumstances most observers would not 
predict that the decision would be upheld, 
and a negative judgment would spell the 
end of judicially induced school finance re- 
form for some time. For this reason many 
legal experts believe that an appeal to the 
U.S. Supreme Court should be postponed for 
as long as possible, 

The next months, indeed years, will be a 
time of substantial confusion in the history 
of American public school finance. A prin- 
cipal outcome of Serrano will be to free leg- 
islatures from the strictures of the past to 
experiment with new models of school fi- 
nance. Efforts at reform will be aided by a 
growing discontent with the local property 
tax. 

In sum, Serrano-type lawsuits are de- 
signed to attack our school finance systems 
that effectively deliver more educational re- 
sources to children in wealthy communities 
and less to children in poor communities. 
The suits have as their objective squaring 
the reality of school finance schemes with 
the rhetoric of equality of educational op- 
portunity. 
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CONGRESSMAN STRATTON SETS 
NEW YORK TIMES STRAIGHT ON 
MONDAY HOLIDAYS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, with the 
recent celebration of Veterans Day as 
one of the four Monday holidays estab- 
lished under H.R. 15951 of the 90th Con- 
gress, there were scattered repercussions 
including a sarcastic New York Times 
editorial typically belittling the U.S. 
Congress. 

Mr, Speaker, I recall the long efforts of 
my colleague from New York (Mr. STRAT- 
TON) to secure passage of Monday holi- 
day legislation and his cosponsorship of 
the measure which I sponsored in the 
90th Congress, and which was signed into 
law on June 28, 1968. Accordingly, I was 
especially pleased to note that Congress- 
man STRATTON replied appropriately to 
the New York Times editorial. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to reproduc- 
ing both the editorial and Mr. STRATTON’S 
subsequent letter to the editor, I should 
point out the error in the editorial which 
indicates that Memorial Day has been 
designated as the fourth Monday in May. 
Under the measure passed by the Con- 
gress in 1968, Memorial Day is celebrated 
on the last Monday in May, which is fre- 
quently the fifth Monday in May as it was 
this year and as it will be again in 1972. 

Mr. Speaker, the New York Times edi- 
torial and Mr. STRATTON's response are as 
follows: 

[From the New York Times, Oct. 26, 1971] 
HOLIDAY 

The Stock Exchange was open, but the 
banks were closed. Public schools were closed 
and so was the public library. Most stores 
were open. In short, it was Veterans Day, an- 
other of those semi-demi-holidays which 
commemorate no specific event in history 
and which nobody quite knows what to do 
with. 

This is the first year in which the nation 
has observed the new schedule of holidays 
enacted by Congress. At one time we en- 
dorsed the proposal, but we have long since 
concluded that it was not a very good idea. In 
order to create four new three-day weekends, 
the observance of George Washington's birth- 
day was moved to the third Monday in Febru- 
ary, Memorial Day to the fourth Monday in 
May, Columbus Day was made a holiday and 
established as the second Monday in October, 
while Armistice Day, renamed Veterans Day, 
was moved from Noy. 11 to the fourth Mon- 
day in October. The model for this rearrange- 
ment was Labor Day, previously the only 
holiday which always falls on a Monday. 

A successful holiday can only develop out 
of the emotions of large numbers of people. 
That is true of the four genuine holidays— 
Christmas, a religious feast; New Year's, a 
symbolic turning point; the Fourth of July, 
the nation’s birthday, and Thanksgiving, a 
harvest festival, which has become the na- 
tion’s secular feast day. 

Other significant events and communal 
memories can be recalled more suitably than 
by shutting down or half-shutting down pub- 
lic and private business. Would it not be a 
much more moving tribute to the nation’s 
war dead if, as is done in Britain, work and 
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traffic ceased for two minutes of silence? The 
memory of George Washington and Chris- 
topher Columbus can best be perpetuated by 
dedicating their natal day to teaching school 
children about their ideals and accomplish- 
ments, For that educational purpose an exact 
date like Feb, 22 or Oct. 12 is much prefer- 
able to an arbitrary Monday. 

Congress can pass a law but only the peo- 
ple can make a holiday. We doubt that the 
people will take to their hearts the holidays 
which Congress has manufactured. 

OCTOBER 29, 1971. 
LETTERS-TO-THE-EpITor, 
New York Times, 
New York, N.Y. 

Epiror, New York Times: As the original 
author of legislation finally enacted in 1968 
putting four national holidays on a Monday, 
I am sorry to see the New York Times chang- 
ing its mind of the desirability of this shift 
(editorial, Oct. 26, 1971), especially for what 
are flimsy reasons. 

We have now experienced all four of these 
new holidays in 1971. Besides that July 4th 
fell on a Monday and so was also celebrated 
as & 3-day holiday weekend. Somehow the 
Republic survived; and my own impression, 
though I cannot document it, is that the 
change has generally provide popular. 

Your lament stems from what you regard 
as a somewhat lackluster celebration of Vet- 
erans Day last Monday, “another of those 
semi-demi-holidays,” as you put it, “which 
commemorate no specific event in history 
ie which nobody quite knows what to do 
with.” 

But your disenchantment resulted, I dare- 
say, from the atrocious weather we had over 
that particular weekend. Actually, as a na- 
tional holiday Veterans Day has never been 
fully observed as Memorial Day or the Fourth 
of July. Stores have remained open, just as 
they do regularly on Washington’s Birthday. 
The shift to Monday has not yet altered that 
pattern. But despite the fact that Veterans 
Day did not fall this year on November 11, 
Birmingham, Alabama, where the sun shone 
brightly last Monday, put on as I understand 
it one of the greatest tributes to our veterans 
ever held in that city’s history, 

I believe our experience this year shows 
that, contrary to your estimate, the Ameri- 
can people did take both Washington’s Birth- 
day and Memorial Day “to their hearts” as 
Monday holidays, and in addition warmly 
welcomed the opportunity to celebrate Co- 
lumbus Day for the first time as an official 
national holiday, the only new holiday, inci- 
dentally, which you say “Congress has manu- 
factured.” 

SAMUEL S. STRATTON, 
Member of Congress. 


PITFALLS IN ARMS TALKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
complexities and pitfalls inherent in the 
strategic arms limitation talks are well 
defined in a column by John Chamber- 
lain, published in the November 13, 1971, 
issue of the Augusta, Ga., Chronicle. 

All of us would like to see a decline in 
the arms race, but it would be foolish to 
reach any agreement with the Soviet 
Union without necessary safeguards to 
assure compliance. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Extensions of Re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PITFALLS IN ARMS TALKS 


OFFUTT Arr Force Bass, Nes.—Our military 
deterrent strategy is summed up here at Stra- 
tegic Air Command headquarters in the one 
little word “Triad.” Triad means that we 
count on the overlapping power of the ICBM 
(the intercontinental ballistic missile), the 
Polaris-Poseidon nuclear submarine and the 
supersonic manned bomber to deter the So- 
viets or the Red Chinese from ever trying 
to demolish the U.S. with a nuclear “first 
strike.” 

Surely, so any common-sense reasoning 
runs, no enemy could hope to paralyze all 
three arms of the Triad simultaneously. At 
least one element of our three-pronged de- 
terrent would remain operative to strike back 
under present circumstances. Triad also 
serves as a hedge against a technological 
breakthrough that would render any one of 
the deterrents obsolete. 

So, provided the unilateral disarmament 
fanatics don’t elect Senator McGovern Pres- 
ident and take over the country, the U.S. will 
retain some sort of impressive retaliatory 
power for the foreseeable future. But the 
Russians have a Triad, too. In the intricate 
game of diplomacy, with military credibility 
needed to back up what otherwise might 
be interpreted as hluff, the “comparatives” of 
the two sets of Triads are extremely import- 
ant. 

The Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 
(SALT) now going on between the Soviets 
and the U.S. have the worthy aim of keep- 
ing the astronomical Triad costs down on 
both sides. The Strategic Air Command does 
not comment on diplomatic matters, but it 
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mander-in-Chief, Gen. Bruce Holloway, 
watches the SALT proceedings with a wary 
eye. He is not against saving money, though 
he is worried about something else. In a long 
interview I gathered that he was concerned 
about the semantie traps the Soviets could 
be laying for us in arms limitation nego- 
tiations. By a failure to see the side effects 
of a verbal agreement on any one item of 
arms cutback, the comparative deterrent 
strength of our own Triad could be vastly 
diminished. 

For example, if there were a mutual cut- 
back in strategic manned bomber programs, 
the trade-off might seem even without being 
even at all. With a steadily diminishing num- 
ber of overseas bases, the U.S. does not go in 
heavily for the medium bomber; it is the 
long-range B-52 that has had to be em- 
ployed to do our saturation work in Vietnam. 
The Soviets, on the other hand, are chock-a- 
block with medium-range bombers, with their 
Blinder and Badger models adding up to a 
total of 700 in all. Theoretically, these planes 
are no menace to the continental U.S.; the 
Soviets say they are for protection against 
war in Europe or in Asia. 

General Holloway, however, begs to differ 
with this analysis. It is obvious, so the 
Strategic Air Command thinks, that medium 
bombers can be refueled from tanker planes 
en route to distant targets, and the Russian 
medium bomber force, if deployed from 
northern USSR staging bases, could easily 
reach vital objectives in the U.S. Morever, 
they would not have to return directly to 
Russia; there is always that haven in Cas- 
tro’s Cuba, which has been correctly de- 
scribed as an unsinkable aircraft carrier. If 
there is to be any agreement on comparative 
strategic air forces, the 700 Soviet “mediums” 
should be fed into the computer as something 
more than a bomber meant for European dis- 
tances only. 
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Another item of arms limitation contention 
is the anti-ballistic missile. The Soviets, with 
their Moscow system missile interceptor, the 
so-called Galosh, are far ahead of us in this, 
and by the mid 1970s they could have as 
many as 2,000 ABM launchers. We would 
count it a diplomatic feather if we could 
trade our puny ABM efforts out for a curtail- 
ment of the Soviet ABM, But here, again, a 
warning is in order: the Soviets have some- 
thing listed as an anti-aircraft missile, the 
SA-5, that might, if teamed up with a sophis- 
ticated tracking system, serve as a capable 
interceptor of ballistic missiles. Any agree- 
ment on mutual limitation of the ABM 
should include the SA-5. 

Finally, there is the money spent on mili- 
tary research and development. The Soviets 
are currently spending $3,000,000,000 more a 
year on this than we do. When nations agree 
to limit the production of old weapons, there 
is always a shift to the development of new 
and untried substitutes or improvements. A 
seemingly safe SALT agreement on nuclear 
arms might merely touch off a race to lasers, 
or something even more fearsome. In which 
case, the power with the most extensive “R 
and D" would be in a position to dominate 
the future. 

No doubt our SALT negotiators are aware 
of semantic traps. But the political urge to 
reach an agreement just to win an election 
could blur the issues, and a slip in the under- 
standing of side-effects at SALT might easily 
spell our doom. 


WHAT IS REALLY HAPPENING 
IN VIETNAM? 


HON. EARL F. LANDGREBE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I received a letter from a close 
friend and constituent, Lt. Col. Lewis 
Casbon of Valparaiso, Ind., who is now 
serving his third tour of duty in South 
Vietnam with the U.S. Air Force. 

His letter is an indictment of those 
self-anointed pundits in the news media 
who seem to have a vested interest in an 
American disaster in that war. As long 
as things went badly, the war in Vietnam 
was big news. Now that things are turn- 
ing around under the inspired leadership 
of President Nixon, the media is 
strangely silent—except when it can 
take an isolated incident out of context 
and make it look like more failure. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert Col, Casbon’s let- 
ter at this point in the Recor, so that 
the House and the American people can 
have a chance to find out what’s really 
going on in Vietnam, for a change. 

The letter follows: 

LETTER By Lr. Con. LEWIS Casson 

Dear Eanu;: Eight months have slipped by 
since I arrived here and it seems like only 
yesterday. Time has really moved along, so 
much so that it has been a long time since 
I prepared a mass communique to friends. 
Much has gone by the wayside and I will at- 
tempt to put some of it on paper to offer 
a few thoughts on Vietnam among other 
things. I returned from home and my 14- 
Cay leave less than three weeks ago and need- 
less to say that was a delightful time. 

As of this minute I plan to retire right after 
the first of the year. I do not have a specific 
job in line but am confident there will be 
no problem, in spite of the gloomy job mar- 
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ket. I have some good leads and am anxious 
to vigorously pursue a civilian career in the 
near future. The work here is interesting 
and I will never regret a minute of the tour, 
but now that the decision has been made I 
am eager to make the break before any more 
years slip by. I will never for a minute regret 
my military career, as it has been good to the 
family and me. 

A few words on Vietnam and my pet peeve, 
the Media, are in order at this point, I would 
like to offer a few opinionated impressions. 
I believe it most appropriate to touch that 
off by setting the record straight on the GIs 
who allegedly wouldn't go on patrol at fire 
base PACE a couple of weeks ago. I have a 
friend who is a senior advisor in the area 
and was very close to the whole thing, so I 
feel confident my views are accurate. A 
French reporter made his way to the fire 
base and engaged himself in conversation 
with a group of soldiers and during the 
course of the conversation he asked them if 
they would be willing to go on a patrol from 
there. One of them responded with a nega- 
tive. The conversation was subsequently re- 
layed to the American press, and as a result 
there was great propaganda headlined by: 
“GIs refuse to go on patrol.” At that time 
no real thought had been given to sending 
them on patrol and they had not been so 
directed by their superiors. It was almost as 
bad the next day when U.S. forces cancelled 
& patrol because it would have been an exact 
duplicate of a patrol conducted by the Viet- 
namese. As most of you probably remember, 
it was built into a great story and as near 
as I am able to determine it was a total 
distortion of the facts. 

There has been far less war coverage lately 
and in addition to the fact that people are 
sick of hearing about it, I attribute it to the 
fact that the VC are being mauled quite 
badly in most areas. There are a number of 
different types of operations taking place 
which are for the most part mopping-up op- 
erations. These include a large number of 
areas being cleaned out that have never be- 
fore been touched by the South Vitnamese. 
These are not classified and do appear in 
the local media, but does it not seem strange 
that the media which has such great access 
to everything Is not able to report these op- 
erations? Vietnamization, which you may 
hear of as a failure, is highly successful and 
nearly completed. The Vietnamese forces of 
all services are making a favorable showing 
and gaining in confidence with each day that 
passes. Incidentally, the previous Laos in- 
cursion by the South Vietnamese, which I 
had previously written about, is now paying 
significant dividends. There are problems and 
a lack of security in the Northern areas, 
which in some cases is greater than in past 
months. I believe this to be partially caused 
by the vast amount of transitioning that has 
taken place from U.S. forces to Vietnamese. 

The one-man election of recent weeks gave 
the media much to rave about and they did 
take advantage of it. Neither Ky nor Minh 
had a chance of winning, but it is too bad 
that both were more concerned with saving 
face than with feeding the left-wing propa- 
ganda mill by pulling out of the race. It is 
my observation that the population here has 
as much individual freedom as many people 
throughout the free world countries, includ- 
ing our own. There is good support here for 
the current government, although it would 
be misleading to say it is unanimous. There 
are many whom I have talked with that favor 
a government which would take a more domi- 
nant stand—dictatorial even—to reduce crime 
and corruption. One last example of the 
media. It seemed to be common belief be- 
cause of the media that between 40-60% 
of the troops here were on some type of hard 
drugs. That issue died in a hurry after the 
urine testing started and the actual count 
went down to about 3.5%. That is high and 
alarming but certainly well below 50%. The 
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testing apparently has psychological effect 
and scared a lot of the would-be experi- 
menters that may otherwise become hooked. 

From an overall standpoint, great prog- 
ress is being made here but I believe it is 
time that we leave. I firmly believe that we 
could pull out now and the South Vietnamese 
would have no trouble making it on their 
own. However, it would be less costly in the 
long run if we were to leave technical and 
middle management advisors, as the South 
Vietnamese are inexperienced in those areas. 
The very sad issue of POWs is one which no 
doubt has a bearing on whatever efforts are 
being made for a US. pullout. 

I am anxious to hear from friends, and any 
mail will be greatly appreciated. We have no 
idea at this minute where employment will 
take us after retirement, but wherever it is 
we will be happy. There are very few places 
in our great United States where we would 
not be satisfied. While here I have been able 
to get out of the office and fly a few times 
and collect a few good pictures and other 
souvenirs, 

My best to you, 
z úi LEW. 


A NEW LIFE FOR THE RETARDED 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I have pre- 
viously iù this Chamber expressed ad- 
miration to those who give themselves in 
service to their fellow human beings. 
Whether it is a local group of citizens 
conducting a cleanup campaign or a 
cancer fund drive, or helping people who 
are less fortunate, their dedication I hold 
in the greatest esteem. 

It is with this thought in mind that 
I would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues the activities of a new 
action center for retarded young adults 
that opened on October 4 at the United 
Methodist Church in Lisbon, Md., under 
the direction of John Everett. 

Mr. President, of all the disadvan- 
taged groups, one of the most tragic are 
those who are born retarded, who cannot 
without proper training perform even 
the simplest functions. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article which 
appeared in the November 11 issue of the 
Ellicott City Times depicting the work 
that the action center has been engaged 
in since its opening to aid these disad- 
vantaged young adults to lead a brighter 
and more productive life. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A NEW LIFE FoR THE RETARDED 
(By Rena Rosenson) 

The conception of the plight of the re- 
tarded—the picture of lonely, completely 
dependent people spending their lives in in- 
stitutions or hidden away by their families— 
is not acceptable to John Everett, director 
of the new Activities Center for retarded 
young adults which opened October 4 in 
Lisbon’s United Methodist Church. 

Although he realizes that every retarded 
person cannot be trained to live as his nor- 
mal brothers do, Mr. Everett sees the Activi- 
ties Center as a step in the process of train- 
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ing its 11 enrollees to be as self-sufficient as 
possible. 

“I see the Center as a mid-point between 
the day care center, which is geared to men- 
tally retarded children,” he said, “and the 
Sheltered Workshop, which prepares men- 
tally retarded adults for future employ- 
ment.” 

Mr. Everett and the Center’s training as- 
sistant, Ruth Wallis, instruct the group in 
everything from grooming and social skills 
to cooking and gardening. And though the 
group has been together only a month, they 
take an active interest in each other's prog- 
ress and success. 

The Center, established by the Howard 
County Association for Retarded Children 
and funded by the state and the county, 
has facilities for cooking, sewing gardening 
recreation and arts and crafts. 

Working in these areas, the retardates 
learn to cook simple meals and make clothes 
for themselves, as well as occasionally mak- 
ing money for their efforts. 

For example, the Center has a contract 
with the day care center to bake cookies 
for a small fee in return. And last week, the 
group was busy making baked goods for a 
bake sale Saturday. 

A pansy field at the back of the Center has 
helped them to learn the methods of garden- 
ing and will provide a small income when 
they are big enough to be sold, 

In arts and crafts, the group has been 
working with plastic to make numbers and 
letters for mailboxes and has made Christ- 
mas wreaths out of Baggies. 

Additionally, Wilhide’s Flowers has con- 
tracted the Center to help put the finishing 
touches on the envelopes which are attached 
to deliveries. 

The members of the group take great pride 
in the work they do. Most of them have been 
able to feel a sense of accomplishment they 
have never experienced before. 

Mr. Everett helps them in any way he can, 
but he says the program is designed so he 
will have to do as little as possible—"be- 
cause self-sufficiency is the goal.” 

“A lot of these people have been pampered 
at home and are reluctant to do things for 
themselves,” he said. “But most of them are 
doing very well.” 

Recreation is completely geared to adults. 
Shuffleboard, baseball and basketball are 
some of the group’s favorite activities, but 
Mr. Everett steers them away from playing 
“catch” and most children’s games. 

Mr. Everett admits that the Center does 
not concentrate very much on academics. 

“If a person still can’t read by the time he 
is 29 and can’t tie his shoes, I’d rather teach 
him how to tie his shoes,” he said. “That 
kind of thing helps him to be able to take 
care of himself.” 

He explained that his purpose is to pre- 
pare these people to be able to take care of 
themselves. His goal: to equip them with 
personal and social skills which will enable 
them to enter the Workshop and eventually 
get a job. 

He and Mrs. Walls instruct the group in 
grooming, health, social skills and domestic 
activities such as cleaning, table setting and 
making beds. 

The Center has provided combs, brushes 
and a hair dryer and instruction in how and 
why to use them. Bottles of Listerine mouth 
wash were added to the lessons last week, and 
each member of the group tried it. 

“Well, it didn't taste very good,” one man 
said. “I don’t think I'll use it again—but I 
know what it’s for!” 

For exercise in cleaning Mr. Everett insists 
that the group clean the Center each day be- 
fore catching the bus home. He meets very 
little resistance to his requests, however, and 
the whole group pitches in to clean house. 
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When the Center is clean and all work is 
done, the group gathers around the record 
player, dancing, singing, playing cards or just 
watching what the others are doing. They ob- 
viously like the opportunity to socialize to- 
gether. 

The Center is working on a budget of $23,- 
910 this year, The county foots a fourth of 
the bill and the state pays for the rest, except 
for a few thousand dollars contributed by the 
Association for Retarded Children. 

The Center has received very few contribu- 
tions so far, but the ones they have received 
have been quite valuable. 

The sewing machine was given to the Cen- 
ter, as well as ends of material with which 
the group learned to sew. Last week, each 
one had completed an apron, made to fit his 
size and style. 

The Coke machine in the Center has proved 
to be an enormous help to Mr. Everett and to 
the group. With it Mr. Everett taught them 
the difference between a dime and a quarter 
and eventually was able to send them to the 
corner store. 

Now, most of them are able to go to the su- 
permarket and come back with the things 
they were sent for as well as the proper 
change. 

In the future, Mr. Everett sees some ex- 
pansion, although the limited facilities re- 
strict it. 

He said, too, that he is hoping to get into 
weekend programming so the group will be 
provided with some social activity. 

“We want to teach them how to bowl and 
how to go to the movies,” he said. “It is 
difficult to do with such a large group, but 
we will do it.” 

The group seems to love Mrs. Walls and Mr. 
Everett, and enjoy doing the things they are 
learning. But Mr. Everett admits that every- 
one cannot learn all of the things. 

Some of the members of the group have 
a hard time with the sewing machine, some 
have problems with coordination and some 
have a hard time just sitting still to listen to 
a lesson. 

But Mr. Everett strongly feels that an in- 
stitution is not the place for a retardate, ex- 
cept perhaps for the severelly retarded. 

“When parents can’t support the child 
anymore, the only alternatives for the child 
are living with a relative or an institution,” 
he said. “Here they can pick up the skills 
which can make them more acceptable to 
a relative.” 

But Mr. Everett isn't willing to settle for 
that either. He would like to see these peo- 
ple living in groups of about 15 with a resi- 
dent couple for supervision. 

He sees the homes as being scattered 
around cities, with the residents working or 
attending the Workshop in the daytime and 
returning home at night. 

“In a small group home you can set a 
standard of behavior and you get them to 
accept it,” he said. “Institutions seem to 
come down to their level rather than helping 
them to improve.” 

In the group home the residents would 
put to use the skills they learn in the Ac- 
tivities Center. 

Mr. Everett noted that the group home 
idea has been brought up in Baltimore City, 
but the residents of the city objected to hav- 
nig the retardates in their neighborhoods. 

“If it is defeated in Baltimore, I’m afraid 
it will set a precedent for the whole state,” 
he said. “But I think it would work, and it 
certainly would be better than the big in- 
stitutions with the signs all around announc- 
ing its presence.” 

“The best we could do,” he added, “would 
be to train them to live by themselves and 
to be happily married. But we haven’t 
reached that point yet and we have to take 
it one step at a time.” 
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LATVIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY IS A 
REMINDER THAT BALTIC NATIONS 
ARE STILL ILLEGALLY ENSLAVED 
BY SOVIET RUSSIA 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the anniversary of the independ- 
ence of Latvia. I insert in the RECORD 
at this point a press release issued on this 
occasion by the Latvian Association of 
the United States and Canada: 

LATVIAN INDEPENDENCE 
THE LATVIAN NATIONAL ANTHEM 


God, bless free Latvian Land, 
Guard well my Fatherland, 
Thus pray my heart and mind: 
God, save Latvia: 


Let there sound free my voice, 
Daughters and sons rejoice! 
Let there be a happy choice! 
God, bless Latvia! 


We are still too close to the events to get 
a true perspective, but it may be confidently 
asserted that when the full story comes to be 
told, the epic of the Latvian struggle for in- 
dependence will rank high among the world’s 
record of such performance. Without an 
épopée, said Gothe, can never become of 
much worth, but in their quest of freedom 
the Latvian peoples have contributed much 
to the “Mosaic of America”, and proved their 
worth. Therefore: it is the duty of those 
of us who are living in freedom to re- 
mind the world what we are, what we are 
going to be, why we have existed and why 
we are going to continue to exist. 

The economic development in independent 
Latvia will show to those who have doubted 
and still doubt that, in spite of a compara- 
tively small political unit for economic op- 
portunity, Latvia could exist without the 
help, as the political exploitation was called, 
of her powerful neighbors. At the end of 
World War Two, approximately 100,000 per- 
sons emigrated from Latvia and later were 
dispersed throughout the free world. Today, 
statistics show that, through three genera- 
tions, many hundreds of this number are true 
scholars of higher learning in the humani- 
ties, as well as technical sciences and uther 
denartments. 

The numerical majority are of the young- 
er generation, those who attained their suc- 
cess in emigration and this shows the 
strength of vital creativity in the people even 
during difficult times. Therefore, to reiterate 
the contributions of the Latvian peoples and 
there great endeavors to fit into the pattern 
of the “Mosaic of America”, and bringing 
their hopes of freedom to this great country, 
their ethnic heritage and cultures, arts, sci- 
ence, history and knowledge which has con- 
tributed much to this great country of Amer- 
ica. 

The legal existence of Latvia still con- 
tinues despite the military occupation, of 
the U.S.S.R. The Soviet administration oc- 
cupying Latvia lacks any legal basis, and in 
accordance with recognized principles of in- 
ternational law, should be regarded only as 
a temporary military occupation. The major 
powers, including the United States, have 
refused to recognize the incorporation of 
the Latvian State into the U.S.S.R. as claimed 
by the latter. 

In accordance with the principles of inter- 
national law, a military occupation cannot 
terminate the legal existence of a state. Un- 
able to plead their own cause, we urge the 
President of the United States to bring the 
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forces of world opinion at the U.N. and 
other international forums to bear on be- 
half of the restoration of the independence 
of Latvia. All men are by nature free and in- 
dependent, and have certain inherent and 
inalienable rights—among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Lest we 
forget: we are thankful for primacy, sanc- 
tity and prayer. As an American, we must be 
thankful for many more blessings—the list 
is long. 


It is appropriate or. this occasion to re- 
call some not so ancient history. Just 
over 31 years ago, to be precise between 
June 16 and 18, 1940, Russia invaded the 
Baltic States of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania and brought these free coun- 
tries into the Soviet slave camp. The 
freedom-loving people of the Baltic na- 
tions were subjected to inhumane and 
barbarous treatment at the hands of the 
Communist leaders of imperialistic Rus- 
sia. The Soviet occupation of the Baltic 
countries is contrary to accepted prin- 
ciples of international law. 

An excellent historical account about 
Latvia under Soviet rule was written 
over 6 years ago by Melvin Munn of Life 
Line. Since history once made is not sub- 
ject to change, I insert Mr. Munn’s arti- 
cle in the Recorp at this point. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS, 25 Years LATER 


AvuGusT 12, 1965. 

It was 25 years ago this summer that 
the Russian hordes swept into Estonia, Lat- 
via and Lithuania and “liberated” them into 
slavery, communist-style. The invasion came 
between June 16 and 18, 1940, and in August 
of that same year the three Baltic states 
were formally annexed as part of the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics. 

There is no more commanding or com- 
pelling reason for the people of the United 
States to remain alert and vigilant than is 
found in the study of past communist de- 
ception and genocide against entire na- 
tions. Freedom and faith form our Life Line, 
and no patriot need ever apologize for coun- 
seling that this nation under God protect 
and defend itself against communism’s 
avowed determination of long standing. That 
is, to capture and enslave our people just as 
they have enslaved half of Europe and most 
of Asia. 

The methods used by communism to en- 
slave or pillage or kill a nation, and to main- 
tain control after the fact, are unbelievably 
ruthless and scientifically elaborate. Their 
systems of destroying noncommunist polit- 
ical forces and installing their cruel inhuman 
one-party program are diabolically success- 
ful. 

In the three valiant but tiny Baltic na- 
tions, a love of Freedom and dignity was 
deeply ingrained. When the Red Armies 
marched into Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania 
in that summer of 1940, Russia assumed total 
control while giving the people every as- 
surance that free elections would be held. 
Elections were held, but with only one ticket. 
Attempts to enter opposition candidates for 
government posts were met by simply jail- 
ing or killing the leaders of the opposition. 
Though less than one percent of the popu- 
lation of the three enslaved states were 
members of the Communisty Party, Soviet 
News Agency Tass announced, 12 hours be- 
fore the polls closed, that the communist 
slate had been elected by a vote of 98 percent 
of those old enough to vote. Naturally, no one 
ever had a chance to see the ballots except 
the commissars in charge. 

Ironically, the USSR constitution then and 
now provides that nations joining the union 
will do so voluntarily, and may secede at 
will. That ghastly joke is stark and mocking 
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when you read the list of nations swallowed 
up by the comunists, none of whom joined 
voluntarily, and most of whom fought over- 
whelming odds. In the end, they were simply 
absorbed. 

Just one year after communist occupa- 
tion of the three Baltic states in June, 1941, 
the Red Army and the hated NKVD, secret 
Police, applied genocide to the aduit popula- 
tion. Having already killed or deported those 
who had been political, religious and eco- 
nomic leaders, the next move was to scatter 
all other levels of leadership throughout 
slave camps in the arctic regions. Thousands 
upon thousands of Balt men and women, 
teachers, musicians, poets, authors, jour- 
nalists, ministers, former city officials and 
other professionals were wrested from their 
homes and deported. 

The dread sound of heavy marching boots 
in the dead of night; a rap on the door; a 
gruff order to “open up;” and another Balt 
patriot would be dragged away with his 
family left weeping and frightened. 

One of the most reliable documentations 
of the true nature of Russian conquest over 
the small and weak is found in a report of 
the 1953-1954 Select Commitee on Commu- 
nist Agression of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. This 8-man committee held hear- 
ings in Chicago, New York City, London, 
Munich and Berlin. The committee heard 
testimony from escaped victims of commu- 
nist brutality. The nationalities of the 112 
in-person witnesses; the more than 200 
sworn statements placed in the record; and 
mountains of documents handed over to the 
committee serve as a roll call of captive 
countries. 

The committee heard Poles, Hungarians, 
Bulgarians, Rumanians, Estonians, Latvians, 
Lithuanians, Ukrainians, Byelorussians, Ger- 
mans, Czechoslovaks and Russians. Sworn 
statements came from Americans, Georgians, 
Azerbaijans, North Caucasians, Cossacks, 
Idel-Uralians and Turkestanians. 

All these had one thing in common. They 
were eye-witnesses. They had seen and, in 
most cases, felt the brutal hand of Soviet far- 
cical “liberation.” Telling of a dreadful 
world of mass murder, anonymous graves, 
concentration camps, the ever-present secret 
police and hatred beyond the comprehen- 
sion of decent people, these witnesses droned 
out a horrifying indictment against the ter- 
ror of Soviet communism. 

Typical of witnesses appearing before the 
Select Committee was a former MVD offi- 
cer, Lt. Colonel Grigori Stepanovich Bur'it- 
ski. Before his escape to Freedom, Burlitski 
had been an officer in the NKVD, and rose to 
be a commanding officer in its successor, the 
MVD secret police. 

Burlitski told, in great detail, how he 
and his fellow secret policemen took over 
and practiced genocide in a nation of more 
than 500,000 people, the mountain country of 
Chechen-Inguish. Wearing Red Army uni- 
forms, MVD troops moved into every vil- 
lage, town and city of the mountain repub- 
lic. They passed themselves off as veterans 
of the fight against German invaders, pulling 
back for billets and rest. The Nazis had oc- 
cupied Chechen-Inguish until Russian 
World War II forces began driving them 
back. 

Slowly the Inguish people accepted their 
visitors as friendly. They began inviting 
them to their homes, feeding and entertain- 
ing them. Inguish public officials en- 
couraged the people to treat their guests 
as brothers in Freedom. So well did the Red 
secret police play their roles as heroes re- 
turned from battle that Chechen-Inguish 
citizens eventually welcomed them with open 
arms. 

On a set day at a fixed time, every hamlet, 
village and city in Chechen-Inguish staged 
a great celebration. Their communist “broth- 
ers” had suggested such a gala affair to show 
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the new-found affection between the Inguish 
and the central Russian people! On the ap- 
pointed day the bands played, MVD men went 
to every house to insist that every able-bod- 
ted person “come to the party,” and they did! 
People danced in the street, and in town 
squares oratory was king. Chechen-Inguish 
political leaders praised their visitors and 
paid glowing tributes to the vision of the 
Russian leaders, Disguised MVD officers, in 
turn, lauded their hosts on their hospitality 
and generosity. 

At another appointed hour, in each loca- 
tion, a different MVD officer stepped up on 
the platform. His remarks were brief and 
to the point. Citizens of Chechen-Inguish 
had been too good to the Nazi hordes that 
occupied their land before the Russians came 
in. They had consorted with the enemy and 
had proven themselves dangerous to the So- 
viet Union. All these charges were made with- 
out a shred of evidence to support them. In 
truth, the Inguish people had been extremely 
un-cooperative and hostile to the Germans, 
had made their stay miserable, and exercised 
vast underground counter-war against Hit- 
ler’s men, 

That made no difference to the MVD. These 
people were herded into cattle and freight 
cars, In less than an hour the entire popu- 
lation of Chechen-Inguish, more than 500,- 
000 men, women and children, were en route 
to slave camps in the frozen north! 

There was no water, food, or facilities for 
human needs. Thousands died of malnutri- 
tion, disease, and from injury under heavy 
boots of half-crazed people struggling to es- 
cape the tightly barred cars. 

Twenty-five long years of enslavement have 
passed for the citizens of Latvia, Lithuania 
and Estonia, and more than 20 years have 
gone by since the 500,000 citizens of Chechen- 
Inguish were hauled off to slave camps by 
communist Russia. The story of the Baltic 
states and Chechen-Inguish was largely re- 
peated in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
Hungary, the Ukraine and dozens of other 
states and colonies. Mr. Fedir Pihido, a 
Ukranian national, told the Select Committee 
on Communist Aggression of the United 
States House of Representatives of the forced 
famine used by the communists to punish 
the Ukranian people who were constantly 
trying to escape to Freedom. Mr. Pihido 
stated that between 6 million and 7 million 
Ukranians died from starvation in a famine 
manufactured by their captors. 

The best remembered example of Russian 
brutality came in 1956 with the terrible 
crushing of the people of Hungary. The Red 
Army, with a force of arms many more times 
powerful than needed to exert its will, 
marched into Hungary and smashed a proud 
people. Those few who survived mass mur- 
ders and managed to escape to the free world 
tell of horrors almost beyond belief. 

The very basis of communist power has 
been terror. The Select committee received 
testimony and evidence to prove conclusively 
many of the atrocities carried out in the Bal- 
tic. For example, in Riga, the former capital 
of Latvia, photographs were made of tor- 
ture rooms. One ingenious arrangement of 
the NKVD in 1940-1941 was a system of little 
concrete dugouts called “dog houses.” These 
were tiny rooms no more than 3 feet square. 
Victims were thrust into these rooms in at- 
tempts to make them reveal anything the 
communists wanted to know. The person 
confined could neither stand nor lie down, At 
best he could only sit in cramped quarters or 
stand on all-fours. 

Torture chambers were located in that 
same building. These were soundproof rooms 
having doors reinforced with iron and rubber 
sheets. All kinds of horrible torture tools 
were at hand. Photographs of these rooms 
show thousands of bullet holds in the walls 
where people had been shot as soon as their 
tormentors had gained the information they 
wanted. 
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An examining judge of the district court 
at Riga, Latvia, was able to investigate atroc- 
ities when the Red Army pulled out briefly 
in 1941. They were to return in a few months 
and ship thousands of Latvians to slave la- 
bor camps. Judge Atis Grantskalns reported 
in testimony: “Altogether I dug out over 900 
bodies, and none of those victims were former 
criminals, They were the most respected cit- 
izens in our country. Among the victims were 
officers, army colonels, lawyers, laborers, doc- 
tors, businessmen, the aide of the Latvian 
Prime Minister, the director of the depart- 
ment of schools and ministers.” 

Lists were discovered that had been pre- 
pared by the Russian NKVD in 1939, a full 
year before they took over in the Baltic. 
These lists contained the names of those who 
were to be seized, executed or deported. 1939 
maps of the Red Army also showed that 
Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania were included 
as part of the USSR a year before they were 
invaded. 

Nothing has transpired to prove there is 
any fundamental change in the course of 
communist aggression. Red China, which has 
been even more brutal and indifferent to hu- 
man life than the USSR, must be recognized 
as an equal if not stronger factory of hate 
than Russia itself. 

Communism has never come to power ex- 
cept by brute and fearful force. Communism 
maintains control over captive nations, most 
of them overwhelmingly anticommunist, 
only through power and arms. Under com- 
munism the state is god and there is none 
other; treaties and agreements are scraps of 
paper to be torn up at will, and communism 
operates a vicious international criminal 
mechanism in attempts to enslave the whole 
world. 

On the 25th anniversary of the capture and 
destruction of the three independent Bal- 
tic states, Life Line believes our greatest 
tribute to the courage of the Balt is to pre- 
serve, extend and strengthen our own Free- 
dom. On this daily program we do not cry 
“fire” where there is no fire, and neither do 
we cry “wolf” where there is no wolf. Our 
purpose is constantly to remind our listener 
of the undeniable record of communism past, 
to inform you on communism present, and 
warn you of communism future. It is vital to 
your safety that you never forget what com- 
munism has done, what it is doing, and, 
above all, exactly what it is. 

Until we meet again, remember; 25 years 
ago the Baltic states were swallowed up, but 
communist Russia must never be allowed to 
digest the fruits of real Freedom. 


I find it strange that the world powers 
in the United Nations have ignored the 
grossly unjust situation to exist in Es- 
tonia, Latvia, and Lithuania and have 
taken no steps to restore self-determina- 
tion and freedom to these unfortunate 
people. 

Article 1 of the U.N. Charter states 
that one of the purposes of the United 
Nations is as follows: 

To develop friendly relations among 
nations based on respect for the principle 


of equal rights and self-determination of 
peoples. 


If the United Nations were a genuine 
peace-seeking organization, it would 
have long ago taken action to return self- 
liberation to the peoples of the Baltic 
nations. 

For several years, I have introduced 
resolutions calling upon the United Na- 
tions organization to place the question 
of human rights violations in Soviet- 
occupied Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
on the agenda of the world body. I insert 
in the Recorp at this point the text of 
these resolutions. 
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H. Con. Res. 341 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the President, acting 
through the United States Ambassador to 
the United Nations organization, take such 
steps as may be necessary to place the ques- 
tion of human rights violations, including 
genocide, in the Soviet-occupied Latvia on 
the agenda of the United Nations organiza- 
tion. 

H. Con. Res. 61 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the President, acting 
through the United States Ambassador to the 
United Nations Organization, take such steps 
as may be necessary to place the question 
of human rights violations, including geno- 
cide, in the Soviet-occupied Lithuania on the 
agenda of the United Nations Organization. 


H. Con. Res. 63 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the President, acting 
through the United States Ambassador to the 
United Nations Organization, take such steps 
as may be necessary to place the question of 
denial of the right of self-determination, 
and other human rights violations, including 
genocide, in Soviet-occupied Estonia on the 
agenda of the United Nations Organization. 


“FLUSHPOT” PLAN MAKES DAM A 
NATIONAL ISSUE 


HON. WILMER MIZELL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. MIZELL. Mr. Speaker, I have told 
my colleagues in the House, on many oc- 
casions in the past, that the proceedings 
of the Federal Power Commission with 
regard to the Blue Ridge hydroelectric 
project in my district would loom as a 
matter of national import before they 
were completed. 

I have sought to warn my colleagues 
in a variety of ways about the illogic and 
the danger of the controversial ‘“‘pollu- 
tion-dilution” theory that has played so 
prominent and ominous a role in this 
case. 

The Department of the Interior is 
seeking in this case to make “pollution- 
dilution” an accepted national policy for 
abating pollution in the Nation’s water- 
ways. Environmental experts by the 
score have denounced this policy, and 
more and more of them are now coming 
out in active opposition to the Blue Ridge 
project on this very basis. 

The fact that this project has national 
implications is underscored by the in- 
tense interest in-the case that has been 
displayed by the very able environmental 
reporter for the New York Times, Mr. 
E. W. Kenworthy. 

Mr. Kenworthy recently spent 10 days 
at the proposed project site, which in- 
cludes Ashe and Alleghany Counties in 
North Carolina, part of my congressional 
district. 

His analysis of the situation appeared, 
by means of the New York Times News 
Service, in the Winston-Salem Journal 
of November 7, 1971. 
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Mr. Kenworthy has done a masterful 
job in identifying the conflicts of opinion 
inherent in this project, and I really be- 
lieye my colleagues would be well advised 
to study his analysis, for as I said earlier, 
this case may only be the beginning of 
a ruinous and destructive and ineffec- 
tive national environmental policy. 

For my colleagues’ benefit, I insert the 
full text of Mr. Kenworthy’s article in 
the Recorp at this time: 

“FLUSHPOT” PLAN Makes Dam A NATIONAL 
IssvE 
(By E. W. Kenworthy) 

(The controversy about building a hydro- 
electric project on the New River has pro- 
duced some questions of national interest. 
E. W. Kenworthy, a New York Times reporter 
whose specialty is the environment, took a 
look at the Blue Ridge project. This is what 
he found about the arguments for and 
against the project.) 

WASHINGTON.—On Thursday the Federal 
Power Commission will hear more arguments 
about whether a license should be granted 
to the Appalachian Power Co, for a $350 mil- 
lion hydroelectric project on the New River 
on the western border of Virginia and North 
Carolina. 

The hearing room will be crowded and ten- 
sion-laden because the project has aroused 
bitter opposition, not only locally but also 
nationally among environmental organiza- 
tions. 

The controversy is now approaching a cli- 
max after a five-year battle of hearings and 
lawyers’ briefs. The argument on Thursday 
will be the penultimate administrative pro- 
ceeding. 

Twice—on Oct. 1, 1969, and June 21, 1971— 
the power commission’s presiding examiner, 
William C. Levy, has issued a license subject 
to commission review on appeal. Twice oppo- 
nents have appealed. Now, if the commission 
approves the license, the opponents’ last re- 
course will be the courts. 

The Blue Ridge project, as it is known, will 
produce a whopping 1,800 megawatts of 
power and an annual income of $39 million 
for Appalachian Power, a subsidiary of Amer- 
ican Electric Power Co. of New York. Its two 
reservoirs, besides storing water for power, 
will also store 160,000 acre-feet for flood con- 
trol and 400,000 acre-feet initially (650,000 by 
1987) to be used to dilute the pollution of 
the Kanawha River by the industrial com- 
plex at Charleston, W. Va., 260 miles away. 

(An acre-foot is the water necessary to 
cover an acre to the depth of one foot.) 

The reservoir will also obliterate 44 miles 
of the New River, one of the few remaining 
clean rivers in the eastern United States, and 
212 miles of tributary creeks, including some 
of the country’s best trout water. They will 
flood thousands of acres of rich bottom land 
and pastures and about 1,200 homes, requir- 
ing the relocation of roughly 5,000 people. 

Hence the controversy. 

On one side are the presiding examiner and 
some of the staff of the power commission, 
the Department of Interior and the power 
company. 

On the other side are the State of Virginia; 
the State of West Virginia in the person of 
its Democratic attorney general, Chauncey 
H. Browning Jr. (Republican Gov. Arch A. 
Moore Jr. has tried unsuccessfully to block 
Browning's intervention); Grayson County, 
Va., and Ashe and Alleghany counties, North 
Carolina, whose people would be affected; the 
Appalachian Regional Commission; a num- 
ber of state environmental organizations all 
with national affiliations, and the North 
Carolina Farm Bureau, (North Carolina has 
also intervened, but in such a minor way 
as to draw protests from Ashe and Alleghany 


counties at what they regard as indifference 
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to their interests by Gov. Robert W. Scott 
and Atty. Gen, Robert Morgan, who intends 
to run for governor.) 

The proponents argue that the project is 
essential to provide needed power at lowest 
cost for other areas served by American Elec- 
tric’s system (it would not be used locally); 
that the opponents are standing in the way 
of “progress”; that the lakes formed by the 
reservoirs will enhance the recreational po- 
tentialities of the area and prove a boon to 
what is now “a marginal economy”; that 
while the fishing will be altered, it will be 
improved; that while there may be some loss 
of tax base for the counties, this will be 
offset by tourist income, taxes on new indus- 
try that may locate in the area and by sav- 
ings on some services such as schools that 
“may not have to be provided to the same 
extent” because of the relocation of former 
residents, 

VAST CHANGE 


The power company, in an environmen- 
tal impact statement, summed up its argu- 
ments for the project in these words: 

“The project will unquestionably result in 
a vast change in the area. Applicant believes 
that on balance the project and its attend- 
ant amenities to thousands upon thousands 
of people—residents of the area and visi- 
tors—are of much greater significance than 
the possible adverse environmental ef- 
fects...” 

And Mr. Levy, the presiding examiner, said 
in his decision last June: 

“The long-term benefits will create a new 
and better environment and way of life for 
many people in the region . . . Low density 
hunting and fishing, limited tourism .. . will 
be replaced with large lakes, a substantial 
increase in fishing benefits and superior 
water-oriented recreation ... Water quality 
will be improved all the way down to the 
Ohio River .. . The New-Kanawha will be 
a bigger, better, more productive and es- 
thetically pleasing river ... On balance, the 
region and the proud, independent, self- 
sufficient people who live there will benefit 
from the project.” 


PROUD PEOPLE DISAGREE 


Most of the proud, independent and self- 
sufficient people, judging by seven days of 
interviews recently, disagree on about every 
point, and so do the affected counties and the 
State of West Virginia in their briefs. 

They contend that the area is not poverty- 
stricken and note that good farm land is now 
valued from $600 to $1,000 an acre and more. 
They ask what is to become of families whose 
property is condemned since comparable land 
is not to be had, even if the company ful- 
filled its promise to help in relocation. As for 
improved fishing, recreation and esthetics, 
they cite the effects on all three of the draw- 
down of the water level in the two reservoirs 
for power production and water quality stor- 
age for Charleston, which they refer to scorn- 
fully as “pollution dilution” or “flushpot.” 

44.4 FEET 

The maximum drawdown on the lower 
reservoir will be 44.4 feet. On the lower it will 
be 10 feet between June 1 and Labor Day— 
the summer recreation season—and 12 feet at 
other times. 

The opponents cite in their briefs extensive 
testimony at power commission hearings by 
marine biologists that the bass, for which 
the New River is famous, will not be able to 
reproduce because fluctuations in water levels 
will destroy the eggs, and much of the trout 
fishing will be destroyed by the backing up 
of the water in the creeks. 

The opponents note that Levy’s decisions 
and the impact statements of the company 
and the power commission staff did not refer 
to this expert testimony, but cited only the 
testimony of their own chosen witnesses. 
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STEEP BANKS 

They emphasize that even the company 
concedes that, except for some fishing, the 
drawdown of 44 feet will effectively eliminate 
recreational development in the lower reser- 
voir which in most places will have steep 
banks. 

As for the upper reservoir, Paul J. Johnson, 
Appalachian’s superintendent of hydrogen- 
eration, says that the 10-foot drawdown 
would expose only 50 feet of mudflats hori- 
zontally on the average, and that a 12-foot 
drawdown would expose only 60 feet on the 
average. The opponents reply that, while the 
averages may be correct, in many areas where 
the flooded land is gently sloping, unsightly, 
foul-smelling mudflats hundreds of yards 
wide will be exposed. They question whether 
the recreation on such a lake will be prefer- 
able to that now afforded by the New River, 
with its drift fishing from flatboats and its 
canoeing. 

Standing in front of the filling station at 
Grassy Creek that he and his father have 
run for 50 years and that will be under water, 
Bradley E. Sturgill, brushing aside all the 
technical arguments, expressed to a visitor 
the other day the feeling of many people in 
the valley. 

“I feel it is a dangerous thing,” he said. 
“It’s pretty hard to stop progress. But there's 
more to it than stopping progress. I feel we 
have about the only river left you can call an 
unpolluted river. I hate to see it destroyed. 
We have a lot of fine people along the river. 
I hate to see them moved out of here, They're 
going to be unhappy.” 


QUALITY STORAGE 


But all the disputes over the effects of the 
project stem from one cause—the require- 
ment that the company must impound aboye 
its power requirements 400,000 acre-feet for 
“water quality storage,” that is, the water to 
dilute periodically the industrial pollution of 
the Kanawha into which the New River flows. 
The companies chiefly responsible for this 
pollution are Union Carbide, Dupont, Mon- 
santo, FMC-American Viscose, FMC-Organic 
Chemicals, FMC-Inorganic Division, and 
Abbott Laboratories. 

In their brief, the Conservation Council 
of Virginia, the West Virginia Natural Re- 
sources Council, and the Izaak Walton League 
charged: “It is for the benefit of these lim- 
ited operations that the Interior Depart- 
ment would make a sacrificial offering of the 
New River.” 

BLACK BEAST 


For the states, the counties and the en- 
vironmental groups, the Interior Department 
is the black beast of Blue Ridge because it 
insisted that provision for water quality stor- 
age be included in the project. 

It is this provision that has transformed 
the controversy from one involving parochial 
interests to one of national import. And it 
is around this provision that argument will 
swirl once again this Thursday. 

The issue has become national because the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act states 
that while water quality storage may be con- 
sidered in the planning of any federal proj- 
ect or any project requiring a federal license, 
“such storage and water releases shall not be 
provided as a substitute for adequate treat- 
ment or other methods of controlling waste 
at the source.” 

NECESSARY SUPPLEMENT 

The project’s advocates insist that the 
400,000 acre-feet (650,000 by 1987) will be 
used not as a substitute for treatment at 
the source, but as a necessary supplement to 
such treatment because the technology is not 
now available, and will not be available “in 
the foreseeable future” to reach West Vir- 
ginia’s immediate goal of 3 parts per million 
of dissolyed oxygen in the Kanawha at 
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Charleston, or its ultimate goal of 4 ppm, 
without dilution of wastes by “low flow aug- 
mentation,” that is, “pollution dilution.” 

The project’s opponents, relying on testi- 
mony of several nationally known engineers 
and scientists, insist that technology is now 
available to treat most of the pollution and 
will soon become available to treat the re- 
mainder. Therefore they contend that the 
law is being evaded, if not violated. 


DANGEROUS PRECEDENT 


Further, the environmentalists believe 
that if this concept is given federal sanc- 
tion, it will set a precedent with disastrous 
consequences, permitting companies to post- 
pone indefinitely the installation of adequate 
waste treatment systems and contributing to 
steadily increasing fouling of the nations 
rivers. 

Lorne R. Campbell, counsel for Grayson 
County who is also an ardent conseryation- 
ist, expressed this fear in a brief filed with 
F.P.C.: 

“We believe,” he said, “if the project pro- 
posed is licensed that every river basin in 
America will be endangered . . . Any indus- 
trial complex, by similar strategies em- 
ployed in the Blue Ridge project, might con- 
trive to bring about the inundation of thou- 
sands of acres of land under the guise of 
emergency power needs or pollution contro! enn 

There are two ironies in the situation. The 
first is that in the initial plan submitted 
to the power commission, the power com- 
pany did not propose any water quality stor- 
age; that the whole concept was imposed on 
it by the Interior Department, acting 
through the power commission, and that Ap- 
palachian still takes a dim view of the con- 
cept, although it would now like to have 
the extra impoundment required for pollu- 
tion abatement for generation of power. 

Thus, in a recent interview in Roanoke, 
Johnson said: 

“We've never asked for the 650,000 acre- 
feet, but if it’s imposed on us by F.P.C., we 
can live with it. We'd be better off economi- 
cally without the 650,000 acre-feet for water 
quality storage.” 

SECOND IRONY 

The second irony is that there was almost 
no opposition at state or local level to the 
company’s original project proposed in Feb- 
ruary, 1965. The company had, the local 
residents admit, done “a good selling job.” 

But in June, 1966, one month after the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Administra- 
tion had been shifted to the Department of 
Interior from Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Interior Secretary Stewart Udall, at 
the urging of his advisers, petitioned to in- 
tervene in the proceedings, His petition was 
granted. 

Udall insisted the project include provi- 
sions for water quality storage. He said later 
in a news conference that he had indicated 
to F.P.C. and the company that unless the 
Blue Ridge project, and “all future water 
resources projects,” incorporated water 
quality storage, Interior would oppose the 
granting of a license. The company at first 
resisted the secretary’s demand. Udall, ac- 
cording to his own account at the news 
conference, discussed the matter “privately” 
with Donald Cook, president of American 
Electric Co. 

REVISED PROPOSAL 

The result of all this, Udall related, was “a 
revised proposal.” This “modified plan,” sub- 
mitted by the company in June, 1968, pro- 
vided for water quality storage and closely 
approximated one prepared by the F.P.C. 
staff. 

Udall has since had a change of mind. In 
his syndicated column last April 24, he said 
he had been “misguided” in forcing water 
quality storage on the Blue Ridge project, 
and vigorously attacked the whole concept. 
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The effect of his intervention was a dou- 
bling of the size and cost of the original 
company proposal. 

MUCH HIGHER 


The original project would have flooded 
19,450 acres—16,600 in the upper reservoir 
and 2,850 in the lower. The modified project 
will flood 40,400 acres—26,000 in the upper 
reservoir and 14,400 in the lower. 

The original would have impounded a total 
of 1,441,000 acre-feet of water; the modified 
will impound 3,261,000. 

The original would have cost $140 million 
and produced 980 megawatts; the modified 
will cost about $350 million and produce 1,800 
megawatts. 

The original would have displaced 500 
people, the modified, ten times that number. 

Opponents of the modified project are par- 
ticularly aroused by two things. 

The first is that William Levy, the exam- 
iner, did not mention in his two decisions the 
testimony of two expert witnesses—Professor 
Vinton W. Bacon and Dr. David D. Wood- 
bridge, both with recognized credentials, who 
testified before the F.P.C. that technology 
was available now for treating much of the 
industrial waste dumped into the Kanawha. 
Instead, they complain, Levy relied almost 
entirely on the testimony of Curtis Bell, an 
Interior Department lawyer who was the 
leading advocate of the project; Edgar N. 
Henry, head of the West Virginia Water Re- 
sources Board, and Richard Vanderhoof, a 
former Interior Department official now with 
the Environmental Protection Agency. 

The attorney general of Virginia charged 
in his brief last Aug. 19 that “the presiding 
examiner has obviously disregarded the evi- 
dence in his efforts to sustain his original 
initial decision,” and ignored all recommen- 
dations except those of the Department of 
Interior. 

Second, the opponents assert that informa- 
tion supplied to the power commission by 
Interior was “erroneous” because it assumed 
in stating the need for water quality storage, 
that there would not be any treatment at the 
source at all. 

The power commission staff, in its brief, 
agreed that Interlor’s figures were erroneous, 
and said that therefore the 400,000 acre-feet 
insisted on by Levy and Interior were 
“excessive.” 


SUGGESTED NO STORAGE 


It recommended no more than 250,000 
acre-feet of storage for water quality control, 
and even suggested that no storage be 
provided. 

In a brief for the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, its associate general counsel, 
Robert W. Zener, said that the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency had no objection to 
licensing the project as proposed and that 
the question of whether the water quality 
storage was needed could be left for later 
determination. 

In an interview, Zener was asked what 
recourse a farmer who had sold his land un- 
der condemnation proceedings following is- 
suance of a license for the Blue Ridge proj- 
ect and then, when his land was under wa- 
ter, it was decided that water quality storage 
was not needed, Zener replied that there was 
little good farm land that would be taken. 
He was asked if he had visited the site of the 
proposed reservoirs. 

WHAT COULD I LEARN? 


“What could I learn by going down there?” 
Zener replied. 

And so the lines are firmly drawn on the 
central issue. In his latest decision, Levy 
said: 

“Conceding that Interior’s waste load esti- 
mates may be excessive, that a better job of 
waste-load reduction and pollution control 
can and should be done by the Charleston 
area chemical industry ... the fact remains 
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that ... the desired water quality clearly 
requires low-flow augmentation in addition 
to adequate at-source treatment.” 

And Page Evans, standing on a low-water 
bridge over the Little River, an estuary of 
the New, the other day put the substance of 
all the opponents’ legal briefs into the lan- 
guage of a countryman: 

THEIR OWN FLUSHPOT 

“As far as we are concerned, it's the ruina- 
tion of the beauty of our country. Let West 
Virginia industry build their own flushpot. 
We don’t feel we should be punished 200 
miles up the river.” 

And Guy Halsey of Independence, swinging 
slowly in a slatted wooden swing on his porch 
in the warm fall sunshine, looked over his 
rich green pasture land, and said: 

“This is the best land that lays out of 
doors. The size of the project is too large. 
We are taking out of production the most 
efficient land in the country.” 


SICKLE CELL ANEMIA 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, 25 
million Americans—primarily blacks— 
are threatened with the disease, sickle 
cell anemia. It is believed that this hered- 
itary blood disorder is carried by 1 of 
every 10 blacks in this country. More 
common than muscular dystrophy, cystic 
fibrosis, or hemophilia, this largely ig- 
nored disease takes the lives of half of 
its 2 million victims by the age of 20. 
Seldom does a sufferer reach his 40th 
birthday. 

Caused by an inherited, abnormal 
hemoglobin, sickle cell anemia results in 
the deformation of red blood cells. In- 
stead of the usual biconcave disc shape, 
the diseased cells will take on a crescent 
shape, when their oxygen supply is low. 
It is from this crescent shape that the 
name of the disease is derived. 

Though little else is known, research- 
ers have confirmed the inherited nature 
of the disease. The anemia is visible in 
offspring only when both parents carry 
the trait, a condition called sicklemia. 
Not all of their children, however, will be 
born with the disease itself. Some will be 
quite normal; others will carry the trait 
but not be struck down by the disease. 
When only one parent carries the sickle 
trait, the children will not get the disease 
but some will carry the trait. 

It is surprising how little is known 
about this disease. Among blacks, only 
3 of 10 reportedly have heard of it. More 
disheartening, the disease is one of a se- 
lect few almost completely ignored by the 
medical community. Only recently has 
sickle cell anemia begun to receive na- 
tional attention. The time has come for 
the Congress to act. 


The National Sickle Cell Anemia Act 
is a comprehensive program designed for 


the study, prevention, and cure of the 
disease. The bill provides: 

First, $25 million a year for 3 years 
for grants by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare for the purpose 
of identifying and counseling, on a vol- 
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untary basis, persons with the sickle cell 
trait and educating the public about 
sickle cell anemia, including grants for 
screening, referral and counseling serv- 
ices, and public education. 

Second, $5 million a year for 3 years 
for demonstration grants to eligible in- 
stitutions for the purpose of encouraging 
research in the prevention, treatment, 
and cure of sickle cell anemia, develop- 
ment of public education programs and 
centers for research, testing, counseling, 
or treatment of sickle cell anemia. 

Third, that the Secretary of Defense 
shall prescribe and implement a policy 
to provide, on a voluntary basis, screen- 
ing for the sickle cell trait, among mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces and their de- 
pendents, civilian employees of the De- 
partment of Defense and among persons 
examined at Armed Forces examining 
and entrance stations; counseling serv- 
ices on a voluntary basis for those with 
a positive trait regarding the nature and 
inheritance of the sickle cell trait; treat- 
ment for members of the Armed Forces 
and their dependents determined to have 
sickle cell anemia through Armed Forces- 
based medical programs or through any 
appropriate civilian program of facility. 

Fourth, for similar programs by the 
Veterans’ Administration to provide, on 
a voluntary basis, screening for the sickle 
trait, counseling and treatment for per- 
sons eligible for treatment by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. 

With this bill, the Congress has an op- 
portunity to begin freeing 2 million 
Americans from the specter of sickle cell 
anemia. I call upon all Members to join 
with me in supporting this vital piece of 
legislation. 

The text of the National Sickle Cell 
Anemia Act follows: 

H.R. 11872 
A bill to provide for the prevention of sickle 
cell anemia 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 

SECTION 1. This Act shall be cited as the 
“National Sickle Cell Anemia Prevention 
Act”. 

FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds and 
declares— 

(1) that sickle cell anemia is a disease re- 
sulting from the inheritance of a genetic fac- 
tor relating to the sickle cell trait which 
afflicts a large number of American citizens, 
primarily among the black population of the 
United States; 

(2) that the disease is a deadly and tragic 
burden which strikes approximately one of 
every five hundred black children, and that 
less than half of those children who contract 
the disease survive beyond the age of twenty; 
and 

(3) that efforts to prevent sickle cell ane- 
mia must be directed toward increased re- 
search in the cause and treatment of the 
disease, and the education, screening, and 
counseling of carriers of the sickle cell trait; 

(4) that simple and inexpensive screening 
tests have been devised which will identify 
those who have the disease or carry the trait; 

(5) that programs to prevent sickle cell 
anemia must be based entirely upon the vol- 
untary cooperation of the individuals in- 
volved; and 

(6) that the attainment of better methods 
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of prevention, diagnosis, and treatment of 
sickle cell anemia deserve the highest 
priority. 

(b In order to preserve and protect the 
health and welfare of all citizens, it is the 
purpose of this Act to establish a national 
program for the prevention and treatment 
of sickle cell anemia. 


AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT 


Sec. 3. (a) Section 1 of the Public Health 
Service Act is amended by striking out “Titles 
I to X” and inserting in lieu thereof “Titles 
I to XI.” 

(b) The Act of July 1, 1944 (58 Stat. 682), 
as amended, is amended by renumbering 
title XI (as in effect prior to the enactment 
of this Act) as title XII, and by renum- 
bering sections 1101 through 1114 (as in 
effect prior to the enactment of this Act) 
and references thereto, as sections 1201 and 
1214, respectively. 

(c) The Public Health Service Act is fur- 
ther amended by adding after title X the 
following new title: 


“TITLE XI—SICKLE CELL ANEMIA PRE- 
VENTION PROGRAM 
“GRANTS FOR SICKLE CELL SCREENING AND 
COUNSELING PROGRAMS 


“Sec, 1101. (a) The Secretary is author- 
ized to make grants to and enter into con- 
tracts with public and nonprofit private en- 
tities to assist in the establishment and op- 
eration of voluntary sickle cell anemia 
screening and counseling programs and to 
assist in developing and making available in- 
formation and educational materials relat- 
ing to sickle cell anemia to all persons re- 
questing such information or materials, and 
to inform the public generally about the na- 
ture of sickle cell anemia and the sickle cell 
trait. 

“(b) In making grants and contracts un- 
der this section the Secretary shall take into 
account the number of persons to be served, 
the extent to which such screening and 
counseling is needed on a local basis, the 
relative need of the applicant, and its ca- 
pacity to make rapid and effective use of 
such assistance. 

“(c) For the purpose of making payments 
pursuant to grants and contracts under this 
section, there are authorized to be appro- 
priated $25,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1973; $25,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1974; and $25,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1975. 


“DEMONSTRATION GRANTS 


“Sec. 1102, (a) In order to promote research 
in the diagnosis, treatment, and prevention 
of sickle cell anemia development of pro- 
grams to educate the public regarding the 
nature and inheritance of the sickle cell trait 
and sickle cell anemia, and the develop- 
ment of centers for research, testing, coun- 
seling, prevention, or treatment of sickle cell 
anemia the Secretary is authorized to make 
grants to public or nonprofit private entities 
and to enter into contracts with public or 
private entities and individuals for projects 
for research and research training in such 
fields, 

“(b) For the purpose of making payments 
pursuant to grants and contracts under this 
section there are authorized to be appropri- 
ated $5,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1973; $5,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1974; and $5,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1975. 


“VOLUNTARY PARTICIPATION 


“Sec. 1103. The participation by any in- 
dividual in any program or portion thereof 
under this title (whether by grant or con- 
tract) shall be wholly voluntary and shall 
not be a prerequisite to eligibility for or 
receipt of any other service or assistance 
from or to participation in, any other pro- 
gram. 
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“APPLICATIONS 


“Sec. 1104. A grant under this title may 
be made upon application to the Secretary 
at such time, in such manner, containing 
and accompanied by such information as the 
Secretary deems necessary, Each application 
shall— 

“(1) provide that the programs and activi- 
ties for which assistance under this title is 
sought will be administered by or under the 
supervision of the applicant; 

“(2) describe with particularity the pro- 
grams and activities for which assistance is 
sought; 

“(3) provide for strict confidentiality of 
all test results, medical records, and other 
information regarding screening, counseling, 
or treatment of any person treated, except 
for (A) such information as the patient (or 
his guardian) consents to be released; or (B) 
statistical data compiled without reference 
to the identify of any such patient; 

“(4) provide for appropriate consultation 
with community representatives in the de- 
velopment and operation of any program 
funded under this title; 

“(5) set forth such fiscal control and fund 
accounting procedures as may be necessary 
to assure proper disbursement of any ac- 
counting for Federal funds paid to the appli- 
cant under this title; and 

“(6) provide for making such reports in 
such form and containing such information 
as the Secretary may reasonably require. 


“PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE FACILITIES 


“Sec. 1105. The Secretary shall establish 
a program within the Public Health Service 
to provide for voluntary sickle cell anemia 
screening, counseling, and treatment. Such 
program shall be made available through 
facilities of the Public Health Service to any 
eligible person requesting screening, counsel- 
ing, or treatment, and shall include notifica- 
tion of all eligible persons of the avall- 
ability and voluntary nature of such pro- 
grams. 

“REPORTS 

“Sec. 1106. (a) Secretary shall prepare and 
submit to the President for transmittal to 
the Congress on or before April 1 of each year 
a comprehensive report on the administra- 
tion of this title. 

“(b) The report required by this section 
shall contain such recommendations for ad- 
ditional legislation as the Secretary deems 
necessary.” 

PROTECTION OF ARMED FORCES PERSONNEL 


Sec, 4. (a) The Secretary of Defense is au- 
thorized and directed to promulgate rules 
and regulations to provide for screening and 
counseling of members of the Armed Forces 
(including their dependents), civilian em- 
ployees of the Department of Defense, and 
persons examined at Armed Forces examin- 
ing and entrance stations, for the sickle cell 
trait and sickle cell anemia, 

(b) Such rules and regulations shall pro- 
vide for— 

(1) voluntary screening for the sickle cell 
trait for persons described in subsection (a) 
who request such a test, at no cost to such 
person; 

(2) communication to such person de- 
scribed in subsection (a) of the results of 
such test; 

(3) voluntary referral of individuals de- 
termined to possess a positive trait to an 
appropriate military or civilian counseling 
or treatment agency; 

(4) notification to persons described in 
subsection (a) of the cost-free and volun- 
tary nature of the screening and referral 
programs implemented pursuant to this 
section; 

(5) education of persons described in sub- 
section (a) regarding the nature and in- 
heritance of the sickle cell trait and sickle 
cell anemia; and 
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(6) assurance that all information ob- 
tained on specimens submitted voluntarily 
under this Act shall be held confidential 
except for (A) such information as the pa- 
tient (or his guardian) consents to be re- 
leased or (B) statistical data compiled with- 
out reference to the identity of any such 
patient. 

(c) The Secretary of Defense shall provide 
for voluntary counseling or treatment of 
such persons described in subsection (a) 
found to have the sickle cell trait or sickle 
cell anemia at an appropriate military or 
civilian facility as the case may be. 

(d) (1) The Secretary of Defense shall pre- 
pare and submit to the President for trans- 
mittal to Congress on or before April 1 of 
each year a comprehensive report on the 
administration of this section. 

(2) The report required by this subsection 
shall contain such recommendations for 
additional legislation as the Secretary of 
Defense deems necessary. 

(e) The participation by any individual 
in any program or portion thereof under 
this section shall be wholly voluntary and 
shall not be a prerequisite to eligibility for 
or receipt of any other service or assistance 
from, or to participation in, any other 
program. 

PROTECTION OF VETERANS 

Sec. 5. (a) Chapter 17 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subchapter: 


“SUBCHAPTER VI—SICKLE CELL ANEMIA 
PREVENTION 
“§ 651. Notification and education 
“(a) The Administrator shall notify all 


PLEASE INDICATE YOUR PREFERENCE WITH A CHECK MARK 
1, With respect to raising an army to defend the Nation, do you favor: 


ra] continuing the draft onal 
(b) replacing the draft 


army of about 100,000 men. Do you favor such a plan? 
3. Do you think it is im 


and Air Force in Europe? 


4. After United States ground forces are withdrawn from Vietnam, would you 
continue the use of United States airpower in Southeast Asia as long as 


needed? 
5. Do you favo 


(a) admitting Red China to the United Nations and opening diplomatic 


and trade relations with them? 


(b) admitting Red China to the United Nations, but not opening diplo- 


matic and trade relations with them? 


(c) not admitting Red China to the United Nations, but opening diplo- 


matic and trade relations with them? 


(d) not admitting Red China to the United Nations and not opening 


diplomatic and trade relations with them? 


6. In the Arab-Israeli controversy, which of the following do you | favor: 
(a) increase of United States military assistance to Israel? ___.__.-..- 


b) reduction of United States assistance to Israel? 


them iddle Èa 


7. Do you believe the United States should assist the lower income countries 
with manpower and funds to help them achieve social and economic 


development? 


8. Do you favor a higher minimum wage, now set at $1.60, regardless of any 


possible inflationary effects? 
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persons eligible for care under this chapter 
of the availability of screening, treatment 
and counseling programs with regard to the 
sickle cell trait and sickle cell anemia and 
the voluntary nature of such programs, 

“(b) The Administrator shall establish a 
program of education regarding the nature 
and inheritance of sickle cell trait and sickle 
cell anemia and make such program avail- 
able to all such eligible persons. 


“§ 652. Screening and treatment 


“(a) The Administrator shall furnish to 
any person eligible for care under this chap- 
ter who makes a request screening for sickle 
cell trait or sickle cell anemia. 

“(b) Upon a finding that such eligible per- 
son has the sickle cell trait or sickle cell 
anemia the Administrator shall provide for 
voluntary counseling or treatment as the 
case may be. 

“$ 653. Reports 

“(a) The Administrator shall prepare and 
submit to the President for transmittal to 
the Congress on or before April 1 of each 
year a comprehensive report on the adminis- 
tration of this subchapter. 

“(b) The report required by this section 
shall contain such recommendations for ad- 
ditional legislation as the Administrator 
deems necessary. 

“$ 654. Voluntary participation 

“The participation by any individual in 
any program or portion thereof under this 
section shall be wholly voluntary and shall 
not be a prerequisite to eligibilisy for or 
receipt of any other service or assistance 
from, or to participation in, any other pro- 


stem with an all-volunteer army? a 
2. It has been suggested that the United Nations — a peacekeeping 


om for the United States to maintain a strong Army 
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(b) The analysis at the beginning of such 
chapter is amended by adding at the end 
thereof: 

“SUBCHAPTER VI—SICKLE CELL ANEMIA 
PREVENTION 

Notification and education. 

Screening and treatment. 

Reports. 

Voluntary participation.” 


“651. 
"652. 
“653. 
“654, 


REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to place in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record today the tabulation of the an- 
swers I received to the questionnaire I 
sent to my constituents in August. Almost 
20,000 replies were received, which I feel 
is an excellent response and gives a 
rather wide expression of the opinions of 
Arizona’s First District citizens. I am 
proud of my constituents and their inter- 
est in and knowledge of today’s issues, 
and grateful for their generosity in giving 
me their views and suggestions. These are 
always welcome and helpful in the deci- 
sions I must make. 

The tabulation follows: 


Percent 


Yes 


help to reduce crime? 


D 


i) 


FOR BOXES 1, 2 eee 
PORTANG 


e a 


modernizing the Navy 


Minuteman sites. 


0 ooo o 


|a] 


9. Do you ap: the overall objectives of the President's revenue sharing 


proposa 
relieve the fiscal crisis State and local governments face? 
10. To fight pollution, would you support: 


a) enactmentof the President's $10,000,000,000 clean water program?_ 
b) spending even more money and passing even more stringent 


Federal laws? 


c) leaving the problems up to the States, where possible? 


11, whet’ you think are the best means to cut our crime rate: 
a) provide better Laer training and selection?__ 
b) stiffen punishment? 
fc increase the capan of courts to handle 
d) improve rehabilitation programs in prisons? 


i.e., to move money and power closer to the people and to help 


opoo oo 00 


1. Your age is: 
(a) 18 ti 


12. Recognizing the traditions of labor-management relations, in order to 
prevent a strike against the public interest, should the role of gov- 


ernment be 


ha Federal mediation efforts?. 
c) compulsory arbitration? 
d) focusing public attention on parties involved? __ 


e) a special Federal court for labor disputes assuring settlement 
without a national emergency strike or an inflationary wage 


increase? 


i 
13. Do you believe a certain racial mix is important to our educational system? _ 


If so, do you favor busing school children to maintain it? 


2. Employment: 


ooon 


3. How did you vote in 1970; 
a) D 
b) Republican. 
&§ split ticket__ 
d) did not vote 


beefing up our nuclear capability, including an ABM system to defend 


Bes better conventional weapons for our Army. 
20, The biggest threat to our national security in the next ten years will come 


Percent 


Yes 


14. Do you feel that programs of city and slum area improvement would 
15. mane ne favor making bail bond more difficult to obtain by repeat 


16. Regarding consumer protection, do you believe the Federal government 
should push for more stringent control in the advertising and selling 
of manufactured products? 

17, Do you favor a welfare assistance plan whereby any employable family 
member must accept employment or undergo training for employment? 
(Note: under the present system a welfare recipient is supposed to be 
— to available employment or training, but is not required to 


ept.) 
18. would. you be in favor of using Federal funds to: 
(a) finance clinics for the treatment of drug abusers?______ meee 
(b) finance clinics for their rehabilitation? 


UESTIONS, PLEASE MARK THE APPROPRIATE 
© INDICATE YOUR CHOICE OF ORDER OF IM- 


19. For foes next ten years, we should concentrate our defense effort in: 
launching manned orbiting satellites... _.._.......-.-.-...---. ied 
building better and faster airplanes. 


ooog o0 ooo 


pooo 


PERSONAL IDENTITY 


Your response to this questionnaire is anonymous. The Identity questions 
simply aid in its analysis, 


(a) Are you employed full time? 
Cb) do you hold more than one job? 
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NEW REALITIES FOR A NEW US. 
FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY 


HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, the Sub- 
committee on Foreign Economic Policy 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee last 
week concluded 4 days of intensive hear- 
ings on U.S. economic relations with 
Japan. I believe that all of us who were 
able to participate in these hearings 
could not but receive several clear im- 
pressions: 

First, the interlocking nature of po- 
litical and economic policy can nowhere 
be better illustrated than in our recent 
policy with Japan. For Japan the new 
economic policy has been a severe jolt 
which has had repurcussions in all seg- 
ments of Japanese policy and national 
outlook. Converging with the NEP have 
been independent new U.S. initiatives 
toward mainland China, and the futile 
effort, in which Japan joined, to main- 
tain Taiwan in the United Nations. The 
Japanese have been both the intended 
special economic target and the probably 
unintended political victim of U.S. pol- 
icy. Japan feels under the most intense 
pressure, and a new constellation of po- 
litical forces and psychological reactions 
are taking hold in Japan. 

Second, the unexamined premises and 
working assumptions of U.S, policy have 
intensified these difficulties, and have 
allowed a slippage in relations to occur 
which can still be reversed but could also 
slide further and faster. Japan has sud- 
denly been pictured as a culprit for our 
economic distress—holding unique ad- 
vantages, exploiting opportunities un- 
fairly and developing an economic mono- 
lith without parallel. The truth is much 
more complex, and certainly not as sin- 
ister. Japan has built up huge and un- 
wise economic reserves; she has in re- 
cent years had a growing trade account 
advantage with the United States; she 
has been slow but not rigid in liberalizing 
the legal and administrative impedi- 
ments to foreign investment and open 
access to trade. But equally, Japan has 
not been exploitative. She has converted 
little of her reserves into gold; she 
threatens no trade war; she wages no 
form of economic imperialism. More- 
over, Japanese society is beginning now 
to face the domestic costs of poor hous- 
ing, pollution, retardation of public sery- 
ices while avoiding all temptations to 
rearmament and military adventurism. 
As a result, the rate of economic growth 
will fall. 

Third, Japan has not only been the 
chosen target for all kinds of political 
markmanship and high noon rhetoric. 
She has also been the object of some 
extraordinarily clumsy diplomacy. A raft 
of demands and suggestions have been 
made in no particular sequence by a 
covey of accredited and semiaccredited 
envoys of various ranks. In most in- 
stances the instructions seem to emerge 
from the Treasury or offices in the White 
House; only rarely do they seem meshed 
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with the State Department or our Em- 
bassy in Tokyo. And few of our spokes- 
men seem to go to Japan with much 
sensitivity to Japanese feelings, Japanese 
culture, or with recognition of the 
achievements which the Japanese have 
made not from special advantage but 
from its own human and social resources. 

Fourth, the recent experience with 
Japan shows in aggravated form a num- 
ber of weaknesses and stresses in the 
new economic program in the interna- 
tional dimensions. It raises the most 
serious questions about the program in 
its wider setting including the possi- 
bility of retaliations and an epidemic of 
national recessions in various countries. 

In my judgment, the international 
economic strategy first outlined on Au- 
gust 15 has now clearly begun to harvest 
diminishing returns. Rather than being 
a lubricant of progressive and necessary 
change, the character of this policy 
threatens to choke up the international 
economic system, to arouse anxieties, to 
invite the prospect of trade wars, and to 
poison the political relationships on 
which our policy rests in Europe, Japan, 
as well as in this hemisphere. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, who 
has proudly been wearing the hat of 
Secretary of State in this sphere of 
policy, says that solutions now lie en- 
tirely with other countries. In a Tokyo 
press conference he says that a resolu- 
tion of the current impasse now lies 
mainly with the Europeans. To the Euro- 
peans and Canadians he implies that 
the solution rests in large measure with 
the Japanese. To the largely innocent 
and helpless bystander, such as the 
countries of Latin America and Canada, 
he says that principles of universality 
require the application of punitive 
measures to everyone and that we are 
helpless to find a way for their im- 
munity from the surcharge, and can offer 
no notion when it might be removed. In 
Latin America and Africa we are mov- 
ing toward a posture of neither trade 
nor aid. 

The Secretary’s moves are often as dis- 
guised from the Department of State as 
from our foreign associates. Our commit- 
tee has found the representatives of State 
unable—for simple lack of authority and 
knowledge—to testify concretely on sev- 
eral issues, such as the Japanese textile 
negotiations, before the subcommittee. 
The answers rest with the Secretary of 
the Treasury and a few of his principle 
subordinates. The only other place where 
answers could be sought—the White 
House and the new Council on Interna- 
tional Economic policy—have been fully 
clothed with executive immunity. Mr. 
Peterson talks abundantly for journal- 
istic background, but carefully takes the 
veil when open congressional inquiries 
are made. 

A serious byproduct of all this is that 
governments abroad are at least as con- 
fused and perplexed as are Congress- 
men and observers in this city. This con- 
fusion is compounded by genuine con- 
cern over the “who-blinks-first” attitude 
that now seems to overlay our interna- 
tional negotiations. Where at first the 
administration emphasized the need for 
quick shock therapy, now that more than 
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3 months have passed, it points in- 
stead to the need for time and the long 
agenda which needs to be covered. Al- 
most every week the administration goes 
on a new skeet shoot—one time for Jap- 
anese textiles, the next for automobiles 
and electronics, then automobile manu- 
facturers in Canada, the next Common 
Market agricultural policy, and so forth. 

The shopping list is elastic and the lit- 
any of grievances constantly grows; ap- 
parent satisfaction on one point immedi- 
ately releases a new request for yet an- 
other performance bond from this nation 
or that. So also the surcharge itself has 
gone through several guises—first, as 
simply one instrument for accomplishing 
monetary revaluation, then as a bargain- 
ing chip in winning a medley of trade 
concessions, now as the penny that will 
only drop when a favorable balance of 
payments shift of major proportions has 
occurred. And all the time these demands 
are wrapped in rhetoric about America’s 
sacrificial record in trade and aid, quite 
oblivious to the fact that our adventure 
in Southeast Asia and economic misman- 
agement of the resulting inflation have 
together been the largest single contribu- 
tion to the balance-of-payments crises. 

This is certainly not to say that the 
United States has no just claims to make 
in international negotiations on money 
parities and trade. The Common Mar- 
ket’s drift toward exclusivism in agricul- 
ture is a retrogressive trend; Japan’s ex- 
cessive inhospitality to foreign invest- 
ment and barriers to more open trade 
and its self-abnegation in international 
economic relations are sources of con- 
cern; France’s rigid adherence to gold 
and a fixed currency is another archaic 
impediment to a better international eco- 
nomic order. 

Few large countries are blameless or 
carry a spotless record. But what is 
equally evident is that our voracious ef- 
fort to achieve everything at once, at the 
neglect of and peril to our fundamental 
political relationships is not going to pro- 
duce a new stability and more effective 
international system. And the notion that 
we sit by as a universal schoolmaster 
while errant and delinquent adolescents 
fall in line is bound to produce a coun- 
tertide of resentment, or disbelief, and 
quite possibly among some simply a de- 
cision to leave school. We are tempting 
the Japanese to reshape not only their 
Government but their political objec- 
tives; we are inviting new restraints and 
monitors on U.S. investment in Canada; 
we may offer the Europeans no alterna- 
tive than to devise a “European solution,” 
thereby only postponing and undercut- 
ting the prospects for genuine interna- 
tional economic reform. 

If we let slip the possibility of realistic 
monetary realinement now for the sake 
of a long series of other objectives which 
we cannot precisely define, then we may 
have a “busted play” where everyone 
scrambles for himself and the whole 
strategy of change dissolves. There is no 
doubt that the search for too much too 
quickly from too many countries may 
cause a default of the very real and im- 
portant progress which is possible now 
in monetary reform. And we know too 
that present policy with the miasma of 
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economic issues and political problems it 
raises does not forestall runaway protec- 
tionist pressures in the country and Con- 
gress. It is now beginning to feed them. 

Therefore, there seem to me four over- 
riding immediate courses of action: 

First, the monetary realinement 
should now be explicitly severed from 
the package of trade and burden sharing 
reforms which will take many months 
and more to accomplish, and which re- 
quire a multilateral framework in which 
to resolve them. We are within reach of 
establishing new parities and should seize 
that chance. 

Second, with the setting of new pari- 
ties, the surcharge should be removed 
forthwith as soon as a program and cal- 
endar for trade and burden-sharing ne- 
gotiation have been set. Beyond that the 
surcharge becomes a wasting asset, and 
would itself distort the character of on- 
going negotiations. In addition, the sur- 
charge is unduly punitive and indiscrim- 
inate in its application to countries such 
as Canada, Mexico, and all of the third 
world. 

Third, we have a large credibility gap 
to close and should jointly consider in 
the executive and Congress the grant of 
basic new negotiating authority in trade. 
Though little has happened in Congress 
to make such prospects glowing, it is 
equally clear that no progress is possi- 
ble without the lead of the President 
and a fabric of recommendations for 
Congress to consider and work on. In- 
tegral to these proposals is the elabo- 
ration of a new and restructured trade 
adjustment assistance program which 
can be effectively triggered and usefully 
employed. Today, it is a largely inert pro- 
gram not unfairly called a “burial ex- 
pense” fund. In this, other countries such 
as Japan may have some relevant expe- 
rience for us to consider. 

Fourth, we must be careful not to deal 
with Japan as if she were a separate and 
disjointed problem. Japan as the third 
economic power in the world commands 
a special position. For that very reason, 
we should do all that is possible to draw 
Japan into the international economic 
community and encourage it to carry its 
influence in trade and aid. And for our 
own interests, for Japan’s, and for the 
integrity of the world trade system, we 
should do our best so that Europe relaxes 
its trade restrictions against Japan and 
opens that large market to her. We feel 
a sense of pressure from Japan in part 
because we are so much more open to 
Japanese trade than is the new European 
Economic Community. 

Mr. Speaker, we must realize that we 
are in danger of losing our sense of per- 
spective and abandoning reasonable 
standards of civilized negotiation with 
countries friendly to us. Moreover, we 
must guard that we do not become ad- 
dicted to the intoxicating notions of the 
burdensome role we have in world affairs. 
When rhetoric becomes as inflated and 
chauvinistic as some of the pronounce- 
ments we have recently heard, then we 
become victims of a new delusion and a 
new sort of arrogance. Such discourse 
makes it all too likely that we shall be- 
come so absorbed in the difficulties of the 
moment and the political temptation to 
employ simplistic scapegoats as to lose 
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all sight of the long-term interests we 
have as a nation in a world setting. 

This is the true importance of the cur- 
rent international situation: it tests our 
capacity to meet real present problems 
not by mere improvisation, or false pos- 
turing, but by setting them against a 
horizon which makes room for new po- 
litical accommodations as well as a new 
structure of world economic cooperation. 
To do so is obviously in the world inter- 
est. It also happens to be very much in 
our own. 


ON THE DEATH OF RABBI 
JUDAH LEIB LEVIN 


HON. EDWARD I. KOCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, it was only 
yesterday that I advised our colleagues 
of the perilous state of affairs concerning 
Rabbi Judah Leib Levin, chief rabbi of 
Moscow’s central synagogue. I mentioned 
then that he was infirmed and ill. I regret 
to inform our colleagues that on the very 
day that I brought this matter to the 
attention of the House, the rabbi died in 
Moscow. 

I met Rabbi Levin during the course of 
my trip to the Soviet Union in April of 
this year. He was an imposing patri- 
archal figure. I have had occasion in the 
past year to discuss the rabbi’s role vis- 
a-vis the Soviet Government as leader 
of his congregation. It was a controver- 
sial role and I recall the comment made 
to me by a young Jew in Leningrad with 
whom I visited, who with a sigh, re- 
gretted that Rabbi Levin had not spoken 
out as forcefully as that young man had 
hoped he would in defense of the rights 
of the Jewish minority in the U.S.S.R. In 
the conversations which I had with 
American Jews and distinguished rabbis 
who visited Rabbi Levin in Moscow and 
who received and escorted him in the 
United States when he was here, it was 
clear that they had great sympathy for 
his difficult role. Had he been militant, 
they pointed out, he would not have been 
permitted to continue his rabbinical 
functions and his congregation would 
have suffered. They also made it very 
clear that while his role was not that 
of a militant, he did all he could con- 
sidering his age to protect the religious 
prerogatives which the Jews, like every 
other religion, were guaranteed under 
the Soviet Constitution. 

The American Jewish Conference on 
Soviet Jewry, a major coordinating 
agency, has best described Rabbi Levin’s 
role, and I quote: 

In spite of the many pressures and handi- 


caps placed on him by the Soviet Union with 
its repressive policy toward Jews and its 


denial of their religious freedom, Rabbi Levin 
saw his role as that of a servant of the re- 
ligious Jews of Moscow. 


As they said, his death is “a great and 
tragic loss.” 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, of the less than 
handful of rabbis ministering yesterday 
to the more than 2 million Jews living 
in European Russia, there is one less 
today. 
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TWO WEEKLY REPORTS TO NINTH 
DISTRICT RESIDENTS, NOVEMBER 
1 AND 8, 1971 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the texts of my two 
weekly reports, November 1 and Novem- 
ber 8, to Ninth District residents, on pol- 
lution control: the problems and the 
solution. 

WASHINGTON REPORT—NOVEMBER 1, 1971 


Eprror’s Note.—This is the first of two 
reports on pollution control: the problems 
and the solutions. 

We have in recent years, witnessed a phe- 
nomenal outcry over the pollution of our 
environment. Yet, while Americans demand 
an end to the despoilation of the environ- 
ment, they continue to breathe dirty air, live 
by polluted waterways and look upon grow- 
ing mounds of trash and debris. More and 
more insistently, they are asking, “Why is it 
taking so long to do something about pollu- 
tion?” 

The reasons are many, but foremost among 
them are (1.) lack of funds to implement 
antipollution programs, (2.) reluctance by 
government to enforce legislation now on 
the books, (3) opposition and delaying 
tactics by polluters, and (4.) the public’s 
attitude that somebody else is responsible. 

The environmental crisis will not be re- 
solved quickly or easily by any simple piece 
of legislation, or without the expenditures 
of large sums of money. No “wonder drug” 
exists to cure all of our environmental ills. 

The various approaches to control pollu- 
tion should be examined in terms of how 
effective each is in dealing with different 
types of environmental problems. There are 
four basic approaches to combat pollution. 
They are: 

1. Education. Educating the public is a 
necessary first step in changing the attitudes 
and the practices which permit—even en- 
courage—pollution. Before regulations or 
programs can be carried out, it is necessary 
for the public to recognize the need for such 
measures. Without public agreement and 
support, environmental protection measures 
are unenforceable and ineffective. 

The difficulty with education is that we 
learn very slowly, and in some instances, not 
at all. For example, even with great efforts 
to persuade people not to litter, we still find 
mountains of trash in public places. 

2. Regulations. The most common ap- 
proach to pollution is direct regulation to 
prohibit it. Unfortunately it is an over- 
simplified formula which has obviously not 
worked. Laws which flatly ban pollution are 
difficult to enact, and to enforce. 

The direct regulation approach also suffers 
from confusion over jurisdiction in the en- 
forcement of anti-pollution regulation. Local 
governments cannot enforce regulations in a 
neighboring community. State governments 
also are reluctant to enforce regulations to 
clean up mutual waterways. 

Since pollution doesn’t stop at the city 
limit sign or the state line, the Federal gov- 
ernment obviously is needed to enforce anti- 
pollution regulations. The regulation ap- 
proach should be used to control wastes 
which are so hazardous that the discharge of 
a small amount represents a threat to the 
environment. 

3. Subsidization. This approach involves 
making government grants, loans and tax 
credits available to help pay the expense of 
cleaning up the environment. The principle 
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involved here is to pay a polluter to stop 
polluting, and its most common application 
is government funds for municipal sewage 
treatment plants. Although subsidization 
obviously has important uses, it offers no 
assurance that the offender will completely 
correct his practices, Further, subsidization 
places the cost of stopping pollution on the 
taxpayers, who not only endure the pollution, 
but then have to pay to clean it up. 

4. Economic Incentives. This approach is 
designed to control pollution by assessing a 
tax or fee on the wastes which the polluter 
discharges. Economic incentives are the most 
equitable way of controlling pollution be- 
cause they make the polluter pay for his 
pollution and encourage him to reduce his 
wastes as quickly and completely as possible. 
They are also easy to administer because they 
provide a decentralized approach to control. 

While the economic incentive approach to 
controlling pollution is often the most advan- 
tageous, the use of education, direct regula- 
tion and subsidization can be applied to 
specific environmental problems. In order to 
control pollution in the most comprehensive 
and effective manner, we must use the ap- 
proach best suited for the particular type of 
pollution. 

Next Week.—What is being done and what 
needs to be done. 


WASHINGTON REPORT—NOVEMBER 8, 1971 


Eprror’s Note.—This is the last of two re- 
ports on pollution control: The problems 
and the solutions. 

About the best that can be said for our 
past efforts to control pollution is that they 
have prevented the problem from getting 
worse. There are several reasons for our 
slow progress, among them, insufficient mon- 
ey, weak enforcement of anti-pollution laws, 
and strong opposition to tough, new regula- 
tions. 

As I contended in last week’s report, I be- 
lieve a carefully orchestrated use of eco- 
nomic incentives, direct regulations, sub- 
sidization, and education will enable us to 
meet our environmental problems. While 
our present efforts to control air and water 
pollution are improving, they can be made 
more effective. 

Air Pollution. Our present laws, which rely 
chiefly on direct regulations, give the pri- 
mary responsibility for controlling air pol- 
lution to State and local governments. This 
approach has permitted costly, elaborate and 
lengthy procedures for making polluters com- 
ply. The Air Quality Act of 1967, and the 
Clean Air Amendments of 1970, do attempt 
to speed up the abatement and control proc- 
ess by (1.) establishing air quality control 
regions around the Nation, (2.) setting stand- 
ards for the volume and toxity of pollut- 
ers, (3.) requiring the States to submit plans 
to implement these standards, and (4.) 
if the State falls to act, giving the Federal 
government authority to bring the violators 
into court. 

It will be several years until each State 
has adequate control plans for the wide 
variety of air pollutants, and, then, the en- 
forcement of these plans through the courts 
promises still further delays before polluters 
are forced to reduce their emissions. 

These delays and difficulties are inherent 
weaknesses of direct regulations. While regu- 
lations are needed, economic incentives would 
induce polluters to reduce their emissions 
more quickly and more completely. 

To provide these incentives, we need a sys- 
tem of emission excise taxes on the two major 
sources of air pollution—motor vehicles and 
industrial wastes. An excise tax on leaded 
gasolines and a tax on motor vehicles based 
on the level of emissions from each model or 
type should help to reduce pollution. In the 
case of industrial pollution, a levy on emis- 
sions of sulfur oxides and particulate matter 
should be effective in reducing emissions, 
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The revenue collected from these taxes 
could be used to finance research and to de- 
velop new methods of controlling air pol- 
lution, 

Water Pollution. Our efforts to control wa- 
ter pollution have suffered from several of 
the same difficulties as our air pollution laws. 
Presently, our approach to water pollution 
uses the “carrot’’ of Federal subsidies and the 
“stick” of direct regulations. Subsidies to in- 
duce municipalities to construct waste treat- 
ment plants have been inadequate in amount, 
and have been awarded without systematic 
planning. Direct regulations to control in- 
dustrial wastes are as costly and as time- 
consuming as our air pollution control meth- 
ods. Their ineffectiveness is shown by the 
fact that industrial wastes have increased 
by an astronomical 350 percent between 1957 
and 1969. 

The present system relies primarily on the 
States to set, and to enforce, their own water 
quality standards. These standards, however, 
are subject to Federal approval and provide 
the basis for cumbersome and lengthy en- 
forcement action. To date, the standards of 
32 States have been approved. A total of only 
50 enforcement actions were taken between 
1956 and 1970. 

Clearly, water quality standards must be 
consistent in all States and in all waterways, 
enforcement procedures must be tightened to 
provide administrative abatement proceed- 
ings, quick access to courts, and tougher pen- 
alties. Funds must be increased for the waste 
programs for municipalities, and the whole 
system should be supplemented with eco- 
nomic incentives to induce polluters to re- 
duce emissions sooner and more completely. 

A system of national effluent charges would 
help to achieve this aim. Industrial polluters 
should be taxed according to the amount, and 
the hazarJ, of their wastes. A related proposal 
also is needed to permit municipalities to 
charge industrial firms construction costs 
based on the volume and toxicity of their 
wastes. 


TRIBUTE TO MRS, ANITA ALLEN 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
pay tribute today to Mrs. Anita F. Allen, 
retiring president of the District of Co- 
lumbia Board of Education. We regret 
that this fine public servant will no long- 
er be serving on the Board. 

This exceptional woman believed that 
the 145,000 schoolchildren of the Na- 
tion’s Capital deserve a better education 
than they are receiving, and she kept 
this goal always in mind. 

Mrs. Allen brought to her position as 
president of the Board of Education a 
willingness to lead, highest personal 
standards and dedication, a commitment 
to the establishment of sound education- 
al goals and a determination to reach 
these goals in the shortest possible time. 

She appeared before congressional 
committees many times during her 2- 
year presidency, pleading for Congress 
to meet the District’s educational needs 
and pledging her own efforts to elimi- 
nate waste, duplication, and unsound 
programs. She made progress in fulfill- 
ing her pledge to Congress. 

As ranking Republican on the House 
District Committee, it is a pleasure to 
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publicly thank Mrs. Allen for her hard 
work and dedication to quality education 
here in Washington, D.C. Every citizen 
of Washington can take pride in the 
leadership she provided. 


SITUATION OF JEWISH POPULA- 
TION IN THE MIDEAST 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
within the last year or so Egypt has 
allowed the release of most of its Jewish 
political prisoners, and now there no 
longer are travel restrictions placed on 
the movement of her Jewish citizens. The 
government has placed no restrictions 
on the ownership of property and they 
are allowed to run their businesses nor- 
mally. Presently there are about 700 Jews 
living in Egypt who wish to stay in Egypt 
because it is their homeland. Most of 
these changes which have taken place 
within the last year are definitely a re- 
sult of world opinion. 

By these moves, Egypt has set a pat- 
tern for all the Arab nations to follow. 
Nonetheless, Syria has purposely de- 
nounced all policies established by Egypt 
toward the Jewish community. It is 
known that the Syrian Government has 
created a special investigation commis- 
sion to probe into the personal and in- 
dividual life of every member of the Jew- 
ish community over the age of 13. These 
actions are repugnant to the concept of 
human freedom and dignity. These are 
not ideais that may be given or taken 
away at the whim of governments; these 
are the undeniable rights of all citizens 
of all countries. 

For over a decade, the Syrian Gov- 
ernment absolutely has refused to per- 
mit emigration. Every Jewish man and 
woman caught seeking to make their 
way out of the country will receive a 
lengthy prison sentence and could pos- 
sibly be sentenced to death. Just a few 
months ago 12 young men were seized 
seeking to escape. 

To the Jewish community this situa- 
tion is very clear and the overwhelming 
majority of the Jews want to leave this 
Jand, but are unable to do so until this 
oppressive government retracts their 
policies toward the Jews. This can be 
done only with the help of world opinion. 

In Iraq the range of discriminatory 
measures imposed by the Iraqi regime on 
the Jewish community—including open 
legislation against Jews, has had harsh 
cumulative effects. Jews have been cut 
off from their assets and made destitute, 
so that they face possible starvation. 

In January 1969, nine Jews—together 
with Christian and Moslem covictims— 
were strung up in public squares before 
jeering mobs which serves as an example 
of the plight of 3,000 Jews now living in 
Iraq. Many times in the past, I have ex- 
pressed my deep concern over the bar- 
baric treatment the Jewish citizens re- 
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ceive in the Arab countries. The 4,000 
Jews living in Syria are virtually a cap- 
tive community living in constant fear. 
Approximately 2,500 Jews dwell in Da- 
mascus 1,500 in Aleppo and 40 to 50 fami- 
lies in the town of Kamichlie, on the 
Turkish border. Although Syrian na- 
tionals, they certainly are not treated as 
such. To many of these citizens, the 
question of emigration is no less than a 
matter of life or death. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel it is my duty to 
ask that the U.S. Government take a 
stand on this issue and do what is possi- 
ble to relieve the pressure put upon by 
governments unfriendly to the Jewish 
people. 

To conclude, the freedom of life is in 
the hands of the peoples of the world. 
We can create it or destroy it. How we 
stand today against oppression will de- 
termine how man will live tomorrow. 


UNETHICAL MORTGAGE LENDERS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
should move with great care on pro- 
posals to bail out lenders who are in vio- 
lation of local statutes. 

There seems to be a pelimell rush to 
rescue mortgage lenders who the courts 
say have been violating laws in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

At this time, I do not have the full de- 
tails of this situation, but I hope that the 
appropriate committees will gather all 
of the pertinent data before suggesting 
a retroactive excuse going back several 
decades on mortgage lending. It is pos- 
sible that a number of consumers—home- 
buyers—have substantial legal rights in 
this issue and I sincerely question 
whether it is the role of Congress to wipe 
out these rights in favor of a handful 
of lenders. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress should de- 
termine just who is to be benefited from 
the removal of the current interest rate 
ceilings. I suggest that we should de- 
termine: 

First. What role the lenders are cur- 
rently playing in the District of Columbia, 
including the type of housing being fi- 
nanced. 

Second. What interest rate will be 
charged if the current ceiling is removed 
and whether the District of Columbia 
residents—who need housing—will be 
able to pay the additional charges. 

Certainly the Congress should exact a 
specific pledge from these lenders that 
they will finance low- and moderate- 
income housing at reasonable rates be- 
fore overturning the present statute. 
Without this assurance, the Congress 
would probably be simply endorsing the 
funneling of additional money into high 
cost housing in affluent areas. 

I doubt that many low- and moderate- 
income families in the District could af- 
ford mortgages bearing effective interest 
rates of between 8 and 9 percent. 

With these rates, the homebuyer must 
pay between $30,000 and $38,000 in inter- 
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est on a $20,000 home. I hope that the 
Congress will not take any actions which 
endorse this kind of burden being placed 
on the backs of homebuyers. 

Mr. Speaker, I am uncertain about 
what role mortgage bankers played in the 
financing of local housing efforts. From 
the news accounts, it appears that these 
lenders are basically middlemen stand- 
ing between the homebuyer and some 
other financial institution. It may well be 
that this middleman is simply adding to 
the cost of the money and to the cost of 
the housing. If this is the case, the Con- 
gress should look at this situation closely 
and see what can be done to channel 
money into housing in a more efficient 
and less costly manner. 

This would be a good time to take a 
broad look at all of the lending and mort- 
gage practices in this area. 

The Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee has conducted several investigations 
into lending and housing practices in the 
District of Columbia area and the news- 
papers have conducted investigations on 
their own. All of these investigations 
have raised serious questions and I am 
not sure that the Congress would be deal- 
ing with the situation properly if it sim- 
ply enacted an emergency statute de- 
signed to overturn a court decision. 

The Congress should determine the 
role of the other lenders in the District 
of Columbia and make sure that there 
are not other statutes which may have 
been violated through the years in con- 
nection with mortgage lending. 

In light of what has happened, the Con- 
gress should not wait until there are 
other court decisions pointing up prob- 
lems of this nature. Congress ought not 
to wait for the courts to make all of the 
discoveries. 

It is to be expected that the lenders will 
trot out the tired old lines that higher 
rates were needed to avoid drying up 
mortgage funds. 

Lenders have never been able to prove 
that higher rates bring more mortgages, 
but it can be shown that low- and moder- 
ate-income buyers cannot afford the 
higher costs. There is strong suspicion 
that the lenders have already dried up 
the funds to low- and moderate-income 
families whatever the interest rates. 

Housing problems in the District of Co- 
lumbia—as in other cities—are tremen- 
dous and it is absurd to think they can be 
met by taking care of the lenders’ legal 
problems. Congress should be devoting 
its efforts to obtaining a better allocation 
of credit at reasonable rates to areas of 
greatest need rather than to statutes de- 
signed to accommodate lenders and to 
make it easier for high interest policies to 
remain in force throughout the Nation. 


ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 
AGENCY 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 
Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I believe 


the recent creation of the Environmental 
Protection Agency and the promulgation 
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by that Agency of air and water quality 
standards marks a watershed in this 
Nation’s fight against pollution and for 
a higher quality of life. The time has 
come not only for a redirection of our 
energies but also, to my mind, for a 
new look at the sources of these energies. 

As one who has on the public record 
expressions of concern over our ecology 
as far back as the 89th Congress, and 
as one who has taken concrete steps to 
avert impending disaster, I feel I can 
honestly call to task those in our country 
who bear the responsibility for preserving 
at least our little corner of the world. 
This Congress has passed—and I have 
actively supported—major legislation to 
protect our waterways, both inland and 
off our ocean shores, to preserve en- 
dangered wildlife, to encourage maxi- 
mum reuse of our natural resources, and 
to guarantee the purity of the very air 
we breathe. 

Notwithstanding these marked 
achievements, I will concede—as any re- 
sponsible and aware person must—that 
we have but begun the fight, that we have 
acknowledged merely the exposed tip of a 
frighteningly contaminated iceberg. It is 
this acknowledgment and realization of 
what still lies ahead to which I attempt 
to address myself today and for which I 
modestly suggest some possible directions 
we in Government—local and State as 
well as Federal—might take. 

In speaking to this body on this issue, 
I am the first to acknowledge the predi- 
lection inherent in the portion of the 
country which I have the distinct priv- 
ilege to represent in the Congress. The 
major pollution confronting my district 
and the surrounding area of southern 
California is also that which is usually 
most visible—air pollution—and which 
comes largely from a most visible source, 
the automobile. No one who has viewed 
and experienced the asphyxiating smog 
which frequently envelopes the Los An- 
geles area can fault me when I ascribe 
to this problem a high priority for resolu- 
tion. Yet I feel I must question the ap- 
proaches we in Government are exploring 
in seeking this admittedly vital solution. 

We have, as I noted, established via 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
quite stringent air quality standards, We 
have also taken major steps toward real- 
izing those standards by imposing limits 
on pollutants emitted by various indus- 
tries and modes of transportation. I offer, 
however, the following two related ques- 
tions which bear directly on any ulti- 
mate solution we may envision and/or 
attempt to achieve: 

First. Can we continue to regulate 
emitted pollutants without having to 
face regulation of the polluter? 

Second Should the Federal Govern- 
ment continue to bear the major burden 
in reducing pollution? 

As federally imposed regulations have 
been brought more and more strongly 
to bear on the general public, I have oc- 
casionally glimpsed, through the clouds 
of general outcry on the two extremes of 
the argument, rational responses to this 
critical situation. I recently came across 
just such a response in a magazine rep- 
resenting, interestingly enough, a signifi- 
cant faction of the automobile enthusi- 
asts in the country. Before continuing, I 
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commend the appended comments to the 
attention of my colleagues. While obvi- 
ously not endorsing the entire contents 
of the article, I must impress upon my 
colleagues the significance of the source 
of the comments. They are offered by 
one vitally interested in the continued 
availability of the automobile as a basic 
means of transportation in addition to 
being fully aware of the need for alter- 
natives and with full respect for the con- 
sequences should these alternatives not 
be responsibly sought. Such a source 
must, I believe, receive our careful con- 
sideration as it reflects a heretofore too 
often overlooked viewpoint. 

As to specific approaches to this prob- 
lem, Mr. Speaker, I am firmly convinced, 
as is pointed out in the aforementioned 
article, that in coping with the air pol- 
lution problem in areas of our country 
which have large automobile populations, 
we must acknowledge that it is now time 
to take steps to limit the use of auto- 
mobiles. As has been pointed out else- 
where, any reductions in overall pol- 
lutants that could have been achieved by 
the fairly stringent regulations now in 
effect, will be more than negated by the 
increase in the number of automobiles 
being manufactured and sold now and 
in the immediate future. In making this 
point, I am answering in the negative 
my first question posed above. While 
recognizing the limits on any Federal 
actions in this regard, we must realize 
that certain indirect means are available, 
especially via the imposition of taxes 
designed to regulate activities as opposed 
to generating revenue. While this tactic 
is not often spoken of publicly, I hasten 
to emphasize to this body that our in- 
come tax laws are replete with such 
taxes, many of them being much less 
equitable and encouraging less noble ends 
than the purification of our air. I, my- 
self, have cosponsored legislation provid- 
ing for just such a tax on industrial air 
pollution. A tax of this sort, designed 
to reduce automobile usage could take 
many forms, two of which might be a 
general excise tax on the purchase of 
cars or an increased tax on gasoline 
purchases. Returning to the field of in- 
come tax law, might it not also be plaus- 
ible to modify the current provisions for 
mileage deductions? 

I readily admit that these suggestions 
could be quite far reaching and have 
consequences far beyond the immediate 
goal I am here considering, but I can- 
not accept such arguments as negating 
any consideration of these approaches— 
if not with specific enactment in mind, 
then at least as a vehicle for illuminat- 
ing other ideas. I also believe certain of 
my colleagues have sponsored legisiation 
providing further tax deductions for the 
cost of installing emission control equip- 
ment on cars. Why not—if we are truly 
committed to the ends being sought by 
such legislation? 

Turning now to my second question, I 
must also answer it in the negative. 
While there are areas in which the Fed- 
eral Government is the most logical and 
only truly effective agent to regulate 
pollution, the time has come for State 
and local government to shoulder their 
burden more readily and fully in the 
areas most susceptible to their regula- 
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tion. This watershed which I mentioned 
initially must result in an equalizing of 
the burden through a dispassionate com- 
mitment by all levels of government to 
set standards and examples and to as- 
sume their obligatory role of leadership 
in times of crisis. 

The means for a distribution of this 
burden are and have been for some time 
readily at hand. State and local govern- 
ment, having many of the police pow- 
ers denied to the Federal Government, 
have equivocated too long in this battle. 
There exist means of exerting pressure 
on the automobile owner too numerous 
to list comprehensively at this point, but 
a few of which are local and county reg- 
istration fees, State gasoline taxes, vari- 
ous forms of property tax, and specific 
restrictions on uses—that is, commuter 
taxes, restricted shopping areas, et 
cetra. Also, via building codes and zon- 
ing laws, indirect but highly effective 
restrictions can be imposed. And, once 
again, why not—if we are truly com- 
mitted to these worthwhile and neces- 
sary ends? 

I will be the first to concede that my 
remarks in their entirety presuppose the 
development of alternatives to the auto- 
mobile. Yet we have—supposedly—al- 
ready made this commitment through 
the creation of the Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Administration. While a con- 
scientious commitment has in reality yet 
to be made, given the paucity of funds 
allocated to date and this body’s reticence 
to make other similarly oriented moneys 
available, points well taken in the article 
which follows, we must begin now to work 
for a reduction in the use of the auto- 
mobile. I have in the past actively sup- 
ported waivers under Federal laws to 
permit my home State of California to 
impose standards more stringent than 
the Federal guidelines. I will, however, 
find it increasingly difficult to continue 
to support such waivers as the rationale 
for such support loses its efficacy with- 
out some indication of a commitment by 
other levels of government to the devel- 
opment of alternative regulatory means. 
Such a commitment may well accom- 
plish two ends—directly reduce pollu- 
tion and indirectly serve as an incentive 
for development of alternatives. 

I will explore, Mr. Speaker, in later 
remarks to this body, some of the above- 
noted alternative regulatory means in 
more detail. For now, however, a time of 
awakening and rededication is appro- 
priately upon us. 

The article follows: 

[From Road and Track, September 1971] 
Or IMMEDIATE INTEREST 

Now that the automobile has been named 
the great air polluter of U.S. cities, the fed- 
eral government and the State of California 
are in a dead heat to see who can write the 
most stringent emission limits for new cars. 
The federal government has set limits for 
1976 that are next to impossible, and the 
California legislators are now talking about 
going them one better. 

Ridiculous. Now that these standards are 
on the books, let’s get on with the next 
problem at hand, limiting the amount of use 
of automobiles in the urban environment. 
It makes absolutely no sense to go all-out to 
limit the emissions of the automotive unit 
while going on doing everything imaginable 
to encourage and increase the amount of use 
each car gets daily. We sit here in southern 
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California watching exactly this happening, 
and it’s so incredibly illogicai that we can 
hardly believe it’s happening. But it is, in Los 
Angeles and every other major U.S. city. 

Specifically, in Los Angeles and elsewhere, 
urban freeways continue to be built—almost 
helter-skelter, except for the recent trend 
toward citizens protesting and blocking 
them. How on earth can urban area expect 
to bring pollution and congestion under con- 
trol while continuing to accommodate the 
automotive flight to the suburbs? 

The federal government has also set air 
quality standards for U.S. cities for 1975, via 
the Environmental Protection Agency run 
by William Ruckelshaus, Ruckelshaus says 
that Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia and Washington will have to 
cut down on the use of cars and suggests 
“prohibition of automobiles during peak 
traffic hours” as a course of action, besides 
mandatory car pools. 

America seems to have a great tendency to 
prohibit things. If something offends, pro- 
hibit it. If fragile bumpers have cost hapless 
people a lot in repair bills, ban fragile bump- 
ers—even for people who like fragile bump- 
ers. If too many cars cause pollution and 
congestion problems, ban cars. Remember 
prohibition? 

A more realistic approach is to limit the 
offending factor. If a problem grows out of 
proportion, put a lid on it. And we think 
this is the way to approach the urban traffic 
problem. 

Why has the automobile become a prob- 
lem for urban America? First, because it had 
a real and important attraction. It offered 
personal, private, convenient transportation, 
Second, Americans learned first how to pro- 
duce the automobile in quantity and make 
it cheap. So nearly everyone could have one. 
Then we allowed public transportation to die. 
Mind you, we did it, not “they.” 

Everything went fine for decades. The fed- 
eral government and many states even saw 
fit to write into law that taxes collected on 
gasoline for cars couldn’t be used for any- 
thing but roads. Logical: those who use the 
roads pay for them. So we built roads—mag- 
nificent roads. We came to grips with the 
automobile, we thought, by doing everything 
possible to make sure everyone had one. We 
didn’t tax it heavily, and we didn’t tax the 
fuel to run it yery much; after all, with these 
taxes so restricted in what they could be used 
for, there was plenty of reyenue from the 
light taxes, which today range from 10 to 12 
cents per gallon, state plus federal. 

The national version of this is called the 
Highway Trust fund and it pulls in some $5 
billion annually from the federal 4¢ per gal- 
lon, which in turn is doled out as assistance 
for highway building. When a city is con- 
sidering freeways versus mass transit, there’s 
hardly any choice: the federal government, 
via the Trust Fund, can match funds at a 
9-to-1 ratio. The city gets $1 worth of free- 
way for 10¢. Any other form of urban transit 
will cost the city 30-50¢ on the dollar. And 
it’s a self-perpetuating round: build the free- 
way, people decide they can live farther out, 
they fill it up and another new freeway is 
needed. 

Last November, California voters had the 
chance to vote for a constitutional amend- 
ment that could have diverted 25 percent of 
that state’s gasoline tax to mass transit and 
pollution research. It was defeated, largely 


“because the Iccal branch of AAA and five 


major oil companies mounted an impressive 
billboard campaign against it. Theme of the 
billboards: it would mean more taxes. 

Yes, it would mean more taxes—especially 
if the assumption is that roadbuilding would 
continue unabated. But such an amendment 
would be wasted if that happened: one of its 
greatest attractions is that it could slow 
down roadbuilding. 

Mass transit, to become competitive again, 
must be modern, speedy and comfortable, But 
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it must have compelling economic attraction 
as well: the American urban public—at least 
the majority—is affluent. It can afford to 
run cars, even gas-guzzling ones. And it likes 
the privacy well enough to put up with the 
traffic Jams—at least at current cost levels. 
So mass transit has to become competitive— 
indeed imperative—on an economic basis. 
How? 

Cars already are becoming more expensive 
to operate. Prices are going up because of 
safety and emission equipment; fuel econ- 
omy is going down because of emission equip- 
ment. Insurance is a national problem, and 
in cities as crowded as New York the cost of 
parking is a strong deterrent to owning a car. 
The “natural” process, a direct result of the 
automobile having become a major environ- 
mental problem, may be enough to revive 
mass transit’s attraction for America’s city 
dwellers. 

Or it may not be. It may—and probably 
will—take large new sources of revenue to 
finance public transit systems. And the logi- 
cal source for it, we think, is the automobile. 
Gasoline taxes may have to go ‘way up (in 
European countries, which do provide a lot 
of good public transit in cities, they are as 
much as 60¢ per gallon!); perhaps new-car 
purchase taxes, based on weight, engine size, 
initial price or overall dimensions, should be 
graduated from the current low American 
levels to something like the 40 percent ap- 
plied to any new car of over 3-liter displace- 
ment in Japan. And it’s probably the cities 
that will have to do the taxing; rural people 
neither need nor will get public transit. 

We can already hear the screams of agony. 
“You want to lower our standard of living!” 
“Cars cost too much already!” But it’s in- 
evitable anyway, and we think it makes far 
more sense—especially from a personal free- 
dom viewpoint—to tax up the cost of some- 
thing instead of prohibiting it. Thus if one 
wants to drive badly enough he can work 
hard, make the money and do it. If not, he'll 
have the alternative of public transportation. 
The number of people driving—proportional 
to the population—must come down, and 
with the alternative of public transportation 
there for the choosing one has little com- 
plaint if he gets caught in a traffic Jam. 

So, in effect, we’re suggesting that higher 
automotive taxes are a double solution to 
transportation and pollution problems: at 
one time they provide funds for public trans- 
portation and discourage excessive use of 
automobiles. We believe they must be phased 
in gradually, however; a fell swoop of tax in- 
creases would hit the poor hard before there 
was any alternative transportation, especially 
in a place like Los Angeles which is virtually 
devoid of public transportation. 

We're not economists, nor are we public 
transportation experts. However, we cannot 
see our current mass dependence on the car 
continuing indefinitely and we do not like 
the idea of prohibiting this and that use of 
the car. So we offer the concept of automo- 
tive taxation as a force for balancing Amer- 
ica’s urban transportation in lieu of ever 
tougher emission controls and traffic pro- 
hibition. Think about it. Europe has lived 
with it for years, and look who builds the 
best cars. 


PADRE OF YOUTH AWARD 


HON. ELLA T. GRASSO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mrs. GRASSO. Mr, Speaker, a priest's 
life is an all-encompassing one—he is a 
constant companion for people during 
times of great joy and deep sorrow. Com- 
mitment, compassion, patience, faith, 
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generosity, and love—all are his tools to 
do God's work in a troubled world. 

It is my fortunate honor and privi- 
lege to commend a priest in my Sixth 
Congressional District, whose work is not 
only truly worthy of distinction, but as 
especially important because it involves 
the crucial development of the church’s 
link to the future—her young people. 

Rev. Augustine H. Giusani, now pastor 
of St. Ann’s Church in New Britain, spent 
25 years of his clerical life as a strong 
leader in the Catholic Youth Organiza- 
tion. From 1947 to 1954, Father Giusani 
headed the Waterbury CYO, and from 
1954 to 1961, he guided CYO activities 
in New Britain. As director of CYO in 
the archdiocese of Hartford, from 1961 
to 1971, Father Giusani coordinated the 
many educational, cultural and sporting 
activities for the over 125,000 young peo- 
ple who participate in CYO each year. He 
assumed additional responsibilities as di- 
rector of the New England CYO from 
1968 to 1971, and for the past 10 years, 
as a member of the National CYO Advi- 
sory Board. 

Last week the National Catholic Youth 
Organization presented him with the coy- 
eted Padre of Youth Award at its na- 
tional convention in Washington. The 
award is the more cherished coming as 
it does on the retirement of Father Giu- 
sani from office in the organization. 

This well deserved recognition is trib- 
ute to Father Giusani’s ability to serve 
as an inspirational leader and warm 
friend to young people in his bridge- 
building efforts between our youth and 
the church. Father Giusani’s success in 
his life’s mission is built on his philos- 
ophy that young people, and all church 
members, must “live the doctrines of 
faith, not just learn them.” 

As his new career of church pastor un- 
folds, loving memories of the thousands 
of young people who have benefited from 
his concern and advice will sustain Fa- 
ther Giusani through the challenges 
which lie ahead. 


BUTTER SALES UP 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr, Speaker, I note that 
as of November 17 overseas butter sales 
total 102,959,188 pounds under the pro- 
gram that was instituted the week of 
May 17. 

At that time the butter was sold, main- 
ly to England, at 50 cents per pound. 

On October 6 the price was increased 
to 52% cents. 

These sales are being made without any 
disruption of our world export trade 
market. 

Over 2 billion pounds of milk are re- 
quired to produce this amount of butter. 

As a result of this transaction we see 
a firming of our domestic butter market. 

Mr. Speaker, this increase in foreign 
trade value is one of the avenues by 
which we can bring some improvement 
to the economy of our countryside. 
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“THE AIR WAR IN INDOCHINA”: THE 
CORNELL REPORT 


HON. ABNER J. MIKVA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, a remark- 
able document will soon be published by 
@ research group at Cornell University, 
detailing the facts and the futility of the 
bombing policy we have been pursuing 
in Indochina. 

The massive bombing carried out 
throughout Indochina by the United 
States is not only inhumane, it is in- 
effective from a military standpoint. 
More tonnage has been exploded in and 
over Indochina than in all of World War 
II and the Korean war combined. 

In North Vietnam, this war-by-proxy 
has produced more than 50,000 casualties 
a year, 80 percent of whom were civilians. 
In South Vietnam, there have been over 
1 million civilian casualties from indis- 
criminate and militarily ineffective 
bombing. The report shows that only a 
fraction—5 to 8 percent—of the sorties 
flown in South Vietnam were in direct 
support of combat troops. 

A tragic irony of such massive aerial 
warfare is revealed by the fact that more 
American soldiers have been killed by 
booby-trapped dud bombs—1i,000 in 
1966—than enemy soldiers killed by our 
air strikes, approximately 100 during the 
same period. 

The air war has been unjustifiably 
costly in economic terms as well as hu- 
man terms, The total economic cost is 
estimated by the Cornell study to reach 
$50 billion. 

In the face of such facts, the world 
must conclude that we are mad. The air 
war in Indochina has cost us billions of 
dollars, thousands upon thousands of 
lives among our allies and our own 
troops, the respect and good will of the 
very people we are pretending to help— 
and all for naught. Aerial warfare has 
been a miserable failure militarily, as 
the report shows and as our own intelli- 
gence reports have continually advised. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert in 
the Recor a brief summary of the Cor- 
nell University research report on the air 
war in Indochina. The truth is often un- 
pleasant, but it must be confronted. If 
the imminent publication of the full Cor- 
nell report helps us to do that, it will be 
of immense value. 

The summary follows: 

THE AIR WAR IN INDOCHINA 

This research report prepared by a group 
at Cornell University presents for the first 
time a comprehensive examination of the 
American air war in Indochina. The report 
contains a historical account and detailed 
statistical data for the air war in each of the 
countries of Indochina. A separate chapter is 
devoted to an analysis of the technical prob- 
lems in the deployment of air power, includ- 
ing the scattering of ordnance which results 
from limited targeting accuracy, from target 
misidentification, from ground-fire suppres- 
sion, and from such specialized missions as 
armed reconnaissance. 

The presentation provides the basis for a 
more acctirate interpretation of the present 
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level of deployment of American air power 
and for a study of the trends for the imme- 
diate future. The data reveal that, despite a 
significant reduction in the amount of Amer- 
ican air power in Indochina, very substantial 
forces remain in the theater and continue to 
be used at a high level. By the end of this 
year, the Nixon Administration will have de- 
ployed in three years as much bomb tonnage 
as the Johnson Administration did in five. It 
appears that the policy of withdrawal-with- 
out-political-compromise leaves the U.S. still 
boxed in by the enemy’s military initiatives; 
as American ground forces are withdrawn, 
the only response available will be massive 
| retaliation from the air. The report examines 
the characteristics of this type of response in 
the light of past experience and concludes 
that it is badly mismatched to the challenges 
of guerrilla warfare with which it may have 
to contend. 

To illustrate the high intensity of the 
American bombing, tonnage figures for air 
munitions deployed may be compared with a 
case which has been studied in detail. The 
war against North Vietnam, waged almost ex- 
clusively from the air, used 100,000-200,000 
tons of bombs per year; it was a lavish and 
hard-hitting campaign which, despite excep- 
tionally strict controls on the targeting, 
caused widespread devastation and entailed 
as many as 50,000 casualties a year, 80 per 
cent of whom were civilians. This tonnage 
rate has been equalled or greatly exceeded in 
several theaters of the Indochina war. Even 
at present, in the first eight months of 1971, 
more than 500,000 tons of bombs were 
dropped by U.S. planes. The large scale of this 
effort is further emphasized if one realizes 
that the British, in their successful counter- 
insurgency war in Malaya, used only 33,000 
tons of air munitions in the whole period of 
ten years. 

In South Vietnam alone, the U.S. has 
already dropped 3.6 million tons of bombs. 
The report presents a study of the impact of 
an air war conducted on such a massive 
scale. Only 5 to 8 per cent of the air sorties 
flown in South Vietnam were in direct sup- 
port of American or allied troops in battle; 
the rest were for interdiction, harassment, 
and retaliation—missions which, in a coun- 
try being defended not attacked from the 
air, result in widesperad civil destruction 
among the population whose allegiance is 
being sought. The motivation for many of 
the air strikes is documented by the leafiet 
drops which preceded or followed them; the 
texts of several such leaflets are cited. In 
South Vietnam to date, it is estimated that 
there have been over one million civilian 
casualties, including 325,000 deaths, while 
over 6 million people (one-third of the 
population) have become refugees. 

U.S. air activity in South Vietnam itself 
has been cut back, with the South Vietnam- 
ese Air Force taking up some of the tactical 
bombing assignments. U.S. emphasis is now 
more on saturation bombing by B-52 Strato- 
fortresses. A typical mission of six B-52s 
drops 300,000 pounds of high explosive in a 
fraction of a minute, (A hand grenade con- 
tains less than one pound.) Such bombing 
without a detailed target demolishes an area 
corresponding to 200 city blocks. Over half 
the tonnage dropped in South Vietnam has 
been in such massive saturation raids. 

Bombing of North Vietnam between 1964 
and 1968 failed to achieve significant results. 
Economic damage and civilian casualties 
were very heavy, as noted above, but CIA 
and Defense Department studies at the time 
showed no measurable reduction in North 
Vietnam’s will or capability for contributing 
to the war in the South. The statistics cited 
in the present report show that the 1968 
bombing “halts” did not actually reduce air 
activity in Indochina, but only shifted its 
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focus—first to below the 20th parallel, and 
then to Laos and the Ho Chi Minh Trail. 

Despite Administration denials, a major 
air effort has been carried out in northern 
Laos to support ground activities of the 
Royal Laotian Government, which are totally 
unconnected with the conflict in Vietnam. 
U.S. bombing there during 1969 was as in- 
tense as that during the attack on North 
Vietnam (200,000 tons per year into an area 
the size of Kentucky), and even fewer re- 
strictions were placed on the use of air power 
than in South Vietnam. The recurring re- 
ports of widespread devastation of Laotian 
society are credible in the light of these 
facts. Despite the massive bombing effort the 
Pathet Lao now control more territory than 
ever before. 

In Cambodia, American air operations have 
been conducted with sustained intensity 
since 1970. They have included not only in- 
terdiction missions against supply and troop 
concentrations in the northeast, but also 
close-support operations for Cambodian and 
South Vietnamese troops. At present Cam- 
bodia has joined the list of Indochinese 
countries totally dependent on the U.S. for 
their military and economic survival. 

The air war over the Ho Chi Minh Trail in 
southern Laos has been steadily escalating 
since 1966, with 400,000 tons of munitions 
expected to be dropped this year, This inter- 
diction campaign has become the focus of the 
U.S. air war in Indochina; it has also served 
as a laboratory for the improvement of air- 
war technology. Elaborate and expensive elec- 
tronic devices are being developed as instru- 
mentation for an “electronic battlefield,” the 
goal of which is automated and computerized 
warfare, providing an all-weather, day-night 
interdiction capability. This development is a 
further step in the depersonalization of war: 
“Machines fight the gooks, and no human 
beings are involved on either side!” 

The air war has also resulted in a direct 
and massive onslaught on the ecology of In- 
dochina. More than one-third of the forest 
area of South Vietnam has been sprayed with 
defoliants, one-half of the country’s man- 
grove forests have been killed off, and enough 
food has been destroyed by herbicides to feed 
600,000 people for one year. 

Various examples point to the paradox in- 
herent in the mechanized American response 
to guerrilla warfare. For instance, one De- 
fense Department analysis showed that the 
extensive American bombing provided the 
enemy with more than enough explosives 
from dud bombs, 27,000 tons in 1966 alone, to 
make his mines and booby traps. Such devices 
killed over 1,000 U.S. soldiers that year, while 
the air strikes were estimated to have killed 
no more than 100 of the enemy. 

The direct budgetary costs of the air war 
thus far have been about $25 billion, or about 
one-quarter of the cost of the Indochina war; 
the total U.S. economic costs are estimated at 
more than $50 billion. The immense cost to 
the people of Indochina cannot be put in 
such precise figures, but it must be taken 
into account in evaluating the air war. 

The credibility of U.S. government state- 
ments about the air war is called into ques- 
tion by numerous discrepancies. The Penta- 
gon Papers have now revealed developments 
through early 1968; this report draws atten- 
tion to events since that time. In 1969, when 
200,000 tons of bombs were dumped on 
northern Laos, Washington officially ad- 
mitted only to flying “reconnaissance” mis- 
sions. B-52 raids in northern Laos went on 
for more than a year before official acknowl- 
edgement. It was stated that U.S. planes were 
not giving close support to Cambodian troops 
when in fact they were. “Protective reaction” 
raids against North Vietnam strike a wider 
range of targets than their official descrip- 
tion implies. 
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In surveying the present trends in the aiz 
war, the report finds that there has indeed 
been a significant withdrawal of American 
air power from Southeast Asia. Despite this 
relative decrease in the number of U.S, air-_ 
craft deployed in the theater, more than 
enough remain to permit a continuation 
of the air war on a massive scale. American 
attack planes are being withdrawn primarily 
from bases within South Vietnam; substan- 
tial numbers remain in operation from bases 
in Thailand and carriers in the South China 
Sea. At the same time, the South Vietnam- 
ese Air Force is being built up to take over 
many of the in-country operations, while 
relying, however, on U.S. aircraft for the 
maintence of air superiority and for missions 
in other parts of Indochina. 

In terms of military effectiveness, the study 
finds that although air power has been able 
to achieve narrowly defined military mis- 
sions, such mini-successes have not added 
up to yield an overall position of strength. 
Close air support of friendly troops has defi- 
nite advantages—but only a small fraction 
of the U.S. air effort has been devoted to 
that mission. Interdiction is a valid objec- 
tive—but it has yet to be shown that air 
power under Indochinese conditions can re- 
duce the flow of men and materiel enough 
to curtail guerrilla activities. 

While aerial bombing has undeniable 
military advantages in conventional warfare 
with massed troop concentrations, in guer- 
rilla warfare the American capital-intensive 
response, substituting lavish firepower for 
manpower, is both inefficient and indiscrimi- 
nate. Military gains, which at most buy time, 
are mitigated by heavy civilian damage from 
air war, the consolidation of enemy morale 
which frequently results, and the unfavor- 
able image of the U.S. projected abroad. In- 
discriminate destruction resulting from the 
use of air power amidst civilian populations 
contributes to the continuing weakness of 
friendly regimes in Indochina. U.S. political 
aims in Indochina are hardly more secure to- 
day then ten years ago. 

In sum, the study concludes that, while 
the use of air power is tempting because of 
its relatively low cost in dollars and Ameri- 
can lives, in the Indochina setting its mili- 
tary effectiveness is restricted and its in- 
discriminate devastation is politically coun- 
terproductive. The report suggests that the 
air war was prosecuted in the face of these 
facts not because American politicians were 
knaves or fools, but rather because of a 
failure of the imagination: a failure to de- 
velop policies more complex, but at the same 
time more humane and politically appropri- 
ate, than routine application of the massive 
firepower available to the United States 
through its advanced technology. 


PRESIDENT NIXON IS KEEPING HIS 
WORD 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the President of the United States with- 
drew an additional 2,800 soldiers from 
Vietnam. , 

On January 20, 1969, there were 532,- 
500 Americans enduring the perils of an 
Asian war. Today, there are 188,300 
Americans in Vietnam who are planning 
to come home. 

Mr. Speaker, President Nixon is keep- 
ing his word. 
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HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, this Na- 
tion’s continued neglect of the elderly 
has reached nearly scandalous propor- 
tions. 

All recent studies have found that the 
elderly constitute one of the few groups 
in the Nation whose numbers increase 
among the poor each year. In addition, 
as a group, the elderly face a national 
lack of facilities and services in such 
areas as housing, health, supportive serv- 
ices, and transportation. Finally, even 
where these services and facilities exist, 
the elderly poor are often unaware of 
their existence or find them inaccessible. 

Despite the existence of these well- 
known problems, little has been done to 
ameliorate the situation. Social security 
payments are still too low to permit a 
decent standard of living and existing 
programs to provide facilities and serv- 
ices are still funded at a shockingly low 
level—a fact I noted when I offered a 
$40 million amendment for the elderly 
to the bill extending the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

The most desirable solution to these 
problems involves a basic reordering of 
priorities—incomes must be increased, 
facilities and services provided, informa- 
tion as to the availability of programs 
disseminated. 

I support these goals and will continue 
to work toward their achievement. 

In the meantime, I am today introduc- 
ing a bill to help the elderly poor meet 
one of their most pressing needs—decent, 
safe housing. 

It is true that housing is a most im- 
portant commodity for persons of all 
ages. But, in the words of a National 
Council on the Aging report, for the 
elderly— 

Safe and suitable housing is probably the 
most important single environmental factor 
in the well being of elderly persons. 


Housing, for the elderly, “may mean 
the difference between living independ- 
ently or in an institution; between 
solitude and socialization; between safety 
and danger; or, in extreme cases, between 
life and death.” 

Despite the important role that hous- 
ing plays in the lives of the elderly, the 
fact is that a substantial proportion of 
the elderly poor live in substandard hous- 
ing for which they must pay a dispropor- 
tionate amount of their incomes. 

To help remedy this situation, my bill 
would pay a shelter allowance to those 
elderly individuals who have a disposable 
income of $4,500 or less. This allowance 
would be equivalent to the difference be- 
tween the maximum fair rental of their 
housing and 25 percent of their income, 
with a maximum payment of $1,200 per 
year. 

It is true that Congress enacted a simi- 
lar rent supplement bill in 1962. But, as 
a matter of fact, this program has been 
seriously underfunded and it is not avail- 
able to the elderly as a right. 
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To remedy this situation, my bill would 
make the housing allowance a part of 
an individual’s social security payments, 
payable from the social security trust 
fund. 

Of course, enactment of my bill would 
necessitate an increase in social security 
taxes. However, the amount of the in- 
crease would be minimal. Based upon 
New York's experience with its rent in- 
crease exemption law for the elderly, the 
estimated total national cost of my bill 
would be approximately $97 million per 
year. As total national social security 
tax collections now amount to approxi- 
mately $36 billion per year, the addi- 
tional taxes required to meet the cost of 
my program would amount to less than 
one-tenth of 1 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, the plight of the elderly 
is a national disgrace. We must move 
immediately to end the poverty and deg- 
radation that affects those to whom we 
owe so much. Although the bill I have 
introduced today is only a small step 
toward this goal, I do hope that it will 
make at least a small contribution to the 
total effort that is required. 


JAMES J. KILPATRICK’S COLUMN ON 
NEW HOPE FOR MINORITY EDU- 
CATION 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished American journalist, Mr. 
James J. Kilpatrick, has written an out- 
standing column for the Washington 
Star on a ray of light regarding educa- 
tion of minority pupils. 

Mr. Kilpatrick has performed an enor- 
mous public service by giving national 
attention through his column to the find- 
ings of George Weber regarding four suc- 
cessful educational programs for our Na- 
tion’s minority children 

I believe every educator in America 
should read Mr. Kilpatrick’s column 
which I am placing in the Recorp today. 
As chairman of the House Subcommittee 
on General Education, I sincerely believe 
Mr. Kilpatrick’s column reporting Mr. 
Weber's findings can open a whole new 
vista of educational opportunities for the 
Nation’s disadvantaged children. 

The column follows: 

A Ray or LIGHT ON EDUCATION OF MINORITY 
PUPILS 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

In recent years,- one of the great contro- 
versies of education has revolved around the 
inner-city school. By virtually every account, 
these schools have been failing in the pri- 
mary function: They have not succeeded in 
giving their poor black, Puerto Rican or 


Mexican-American children a basic educa- 
tion, 

Recognition of the widespread failure has 
led to a number of hypotheses, proposals and 
attempted solutions. One such theory, for 
example, holds that black children as a group 
are inherently or racially different from white 
children in their learning aptitudes. Another 
theory places the blame for poor achieve- 
ment largely upon poor environment. 
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In the midst of this gloom and confusion, 
the Council for Basic Education has just pro- 
duced a sensible ray of light. Convinced that 
inner-city children can be taught to read at 
national levels of achievement, the council 
set out to find ghetto schools that are not 
failing but in fact are succeeding. In a paper 
published last week, the CBE associate direc- 
tor, George Weber, describes his search for 
such schools. He found four. 

Two of these success stories are being writ- 
ten in New York, one of them in the Chelsea 
section of the lower West Side, the other in 
Harlem, A third exemplary school was un- 
covered in Kansas City, a fourth in Los An- 
geles. The third-grade children of these 
schools are by and large the products of pov- 
erty and poor environment. Many of them 
arrive in the first grade speaking Spanish 
only. On the face of it, they have every reason 
to fail; but they are not failing. In these 
schools they are learning. 

What makes them click? Why do they suc- 
ceed when so many other ghetto schools, also 
examined in the CBE study, produce the same 
melancholy test scores? Weber's year-long in- 
vestigation, limited though it was, has turned 
up some useful conclusions, 

Weber begins by brushing aside the theory 
of inherited characteristics: “Higher average 
intelligence does not, in my opinion have 
anything to do with race or ethnic group.” 
Neither could he find evidence to support 
the popular notion that smaller classes, in 
themselves, will improve the skills of inner- 
city pupils. He discards the concept of in- 
tensive pre-school training. He could find no 
correlation between achievement and phys- 
ical plant. Two of the successful schools 
are roughly 50 years old, and all four are of 
the old-fashioned “egg crate” design. 

Eight factors, his study indicates, appar- 
ently produce a successful school: “Strong 
leadership, high expectations, good atmos- 
sphere, strong emphasis on reading, addi- 
tional reading personnel, use of phonics, indi- 
vidualization, and careful evaluation of pu- 
pil progress.” 

Woodland School in Kansas City, built in 
1921, is 99 percent black Its 650 children are 
“very poor.” Here one touches the core of the 
core city. Yet Kansas City has driving leader- 
ship in the person of Robert R. Wheeler, area 
superintendent for urban education. Wheeler 
simply will not accept “the myth that envi- 
ronmental factors develop unalterable learn- 
ing depression.” He scoffed at the notion that 
pupils do poorly because they “don’t have 
enough oatmeal,” or “need more trips to the 


By putting its money into reading special- 
ists, relatively large classes and a disciplined 
program of instruction grounded in phonics, 
Woodland is getting results. 

Weber regrettably does not provide figures 
on per-pupil costs in the exemplary schools. 
Obviously, special teachers and individual in- 
struction represent an added expense. Yet it 
seems a fair assumption that such a cost 
is much less than the cost of transporting 
ghetto children to the suburbs. Weber does 
not make the point, but the point ought to 
be made: The children, in other cities, are 


getting a good busing. Which makes more 
sense? 


NEW COMPANY LOCATED IN 
BILLERICA, MASS. 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, last month 


I was privileged to be one of the speakers 
at the dedication of a new manufactur- 
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ing facility in my congressional dis- 
trict—the MacBick Co., in Billerica, 
Mass. 

While it is always a pleasure to see re- 
sponsible industrial growth taking place 
in Massachusetts, I am especially pleased 
with the remarkable growth of this par- 
ticular firm during recent years. Its ex- 
pansion in Massachusetts signals what 
will hopefully be a rejuvenating force in 
the economy of eastern Massachusetts, 
which has unfortunately suffered by eco- 
nomic dislocations in the aerospace and 
defense industry. But of even greater 
significance, I feel, is the return of part 
of the textile industry to New England. 
The MacBick Co. will be utilizing the 
enormous technological expertise of 
Massachusetts residents in expanding the 
output of nonwoven textiles for hospital 
supplies. I am encouraged by this par- 
ticular industrial activity and pleased 
with the prospect that the textile in- 
dustry, once the dominant force in 
the New England economy, may be 
returning. 

I commend to my colleagues’ attention 
the following article, from the Lowell, 
Mass., Sun, which describes this encour- 
aging economic development, and I in- 
sert it in the Record at this point: 

[From the Lowell, Mass., Sun, Oct. 18, 1971] 
DEDICATE NEW PLANT IN BILLERICA 


BILLERIcA.—The dedication of the MacBick 
Company's new 102,000-square-foot general 
offices and primary production plant on Con- 
cord Road in Billerica Sunday ran against 
two strong trends in the Greater Boston 
area: 

1, Instead of cutting back on production 
and work force, the new MacBick plant is In 
full and growing production, employing over 
200 workers, most recruited from the immedi- 
ate area. 

2. And the long, post-World War II trend 
of a disappearing textile industry, chiefly re- 
locating in the South, has been countered in 
part by the opening of the Billerica plant 
which is geared to the production of a new 
generation of textiles of a non-woven variety, 
and which has been relocated from the Mac- 
Bick plant site in Georgia. 

The new plant produces surgical packs, 
drapes and other disposable items used in 
hospitals and clinics. 

Principal speakers at the dedication, Con- 
gressman F. Bradford Morse of Lowell, and 
MacBick's President, George H. Olsen, Jr., 
hailed the opening of the new plant as a good 
sign for the hard-pressed Massachusetts 
economy. 

MacBick is a pioneer and leader in the rap- 
idly-growing field of non-woven textiles. 
Other company plants are located at Wil- 
mington and at Fitzwilliam, New Hampshire. 

Olsen and Officials of C. R. Bard, Inc., 
MacBick’s parent corporation and a major 
manufacturer of medical equipment and 
supplies, see a continuing need for such 
products. 

Olsen said that company officials were 
particularly pleased to be joining the Bil- 
lerica community at a time when the com- 
pany's need for personnel also filled a com- 
munity need. 

“With may companies suffering depressed 
sales and promotion, resulting in re- 
duced payrolls, we hope the MacBick plant 
will take up a bit of the slack,” Olsen said. 

“It goes without saying,” he said. “That 
we hope to employ more and more of the 
good people of this area as our own company 
prospers and grows.” 

There is plenty of room for plant expan- 
sion, a company spokesman said. Phased 
expansion will utilize more of the site in 
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future years. The first addition will double 
production capacity. 

Approximately 500 company employees and 
their families attended the dedication. 
Bard’s President, J. Wendell Crain, and 
Daniel A. Cronin, Jr., a Concord resident 
and a corporate group vice president, plus 
Bard officials, and leaders in the medical 
and hospital supply industry also attended 
the open house before and after the dedi- 
cation ceremonies. 

The plant is located on a 30-acre scenic- 
site overlooking the Concord River. A 
dedicatory cherry tree was planted at the 
beginning of the ceremonies. 

Bard, headquartered at Murray Hill, New 
Jersey, had subsidiary and affiliated com- 
panies around the world. 


FARM PROBLEMS AGAIN 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the news 
media and the farm community in gen- 
eral are very much upset regarding the 
appointment of the former Secretary of 
Agriculture Earl L. Butz to take the 
place of the out-going Secretary of Agri- 
culture Clifford M. Hardin. 

For a number of years I, along with 
other Members of Congress have been 
protesting the annual payments the large 
conglomerate farm operations over the 
Nation and especially farms in the Mid- 
dle and Far West. I have been protesting 
the fabulous amount of money paid these 
large farm operations under the unfor- 
tunate policy of reimbursing farmers for 
idle land. In 2 separate years, the House 
restricted the payment to any one farm 
operation to $20,000 per year. This would 
eliminate hundreds of large corporate 
farms from collecting annual checks 
from the Government in six figures. The 
other body on two occasions have over- 
ruled the action of the House. 

In 1969 four large farm operations in 
California, Texas, and Arizona received 
over $1 million for idle land. 

The Members of Congress were very 
much in favor of helping the small farm- 
ers in every way possible to receive good 
prices for their products and are not op- 
posed to a $20,000 limitation to take care 
of the little farm, but we do oppose the 
financial scandal which large conglom- 
erate farm operations inflicted on the 
American taxpayer. 

In the New York Times, Sunday, No- 
vember 14, 1971, there was a very inter- 
esting editorial on the present farm situ- 
ation and concerning the renomination 
of Earl L. Butz as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to resume his old position controlling 
farm economy which proved a failure 
during his last regime. I include the edi- 
torial in the New York Times, Sunday, 
November 14, 1971, edition, with my 
remarks: 

POLITICAL Corn 

President Nixon's decision to ease out Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Clifford M. Hardin is 
another political maneuver in a long history 
of mismanagement of farm affairs by both 
political parties. 

During the 1968 campaign, Mr. Nixon de- 
plored the fact that under a Democratic Ad- 
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ministration the parity ratio had declined 
to 74 per cent—‘“the lowest since the dark- 
est days of the Depression.” 

The ratio is now 69 per cent. 

When he took office President Nixon had 
no farm program and he has none now. The 
self-effacing Mr. Hardin's function was to 
serve as a buffer between the White House 
and the various elements in the farm com- 
munity. As buffers do, he gradually got worn 
down and a new one had to be found. 

In all essentials, Earl L. Butz, the Secre- 
tary-designate, is more of the same. Like Mr. 
Hardin, he is a native of Indiana, a graduate 
of Purdue, a professor of agricultural eco- 
nomics, a conservative Republican, a stand- 
patter on farm policy. He is a director of 
Ralston Purina Company, the giant cereal 
manufacturer of which Mr. Hardin is now to 
become vice chairman. 

The only difference is that Mr. Butz has 
political ambitions and a somewhat more ag- 
gressive, articulate style. During the coming 
political year, he will talk a better game than 
his predecessor, That is not to say that Sec- 
retary Hardin was ever known to resist White 
House hints to take a politically expedient 
position. His most notorious cave-in was to 
set Government-supported dairy prices at 
one level, then raise them substantially a few 
weeks after an outpouring of dairymen’s pro- 
tests—and of political cash to the Republi- 
can party. 

President Nixon’s abandonment of his own 
plan to reorganize the Agriculture Depart- 
ment out of existence by distributing its 
functions among four new departments is a 
further adventure in cynicism. The original 
plan made perfectly good sense but, as a 
practical matter, Mr. Nixon has sacrificed 
nothing since the plan was going nowhere in 
Congress. 

In American agriculture today, consumers 
and taxpayers have the worst of both worlds. 
They pay in taxes for cumbersome, expen- 
sive “price support” programs for major com- 
modities which prop up prices artifically but 
which occasionally—as now—fail to give even 
substantial farmers an adequate return on 
their capital or to prevent smaller, less well 
capitalized farmers from being squeezed out 
of farming entirely. 

Preisdent Nixon and Mr. Butz, who was an 
assistant secretary of agriculture in the 
Benson period, have been tiptoeing around 
the edges of the farm problem for twenty 
years and can be expected to go on doing so. 
Mr. Butz told his first news conference that 
the President had promised “to back us all 
the way in our efforts to give our farmers the 
income they deserve.” 

“The price of corn is too low,” he declared 
in ringing tones. 

One thing is clear, Political corn, like real 
corn, is in abundant supply. 


DONNA LEREW GIVES A RECITAL 
ON VIOLIN 


HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
are aware that Capitol Hill is indeed 
blessed with many people with a mul- 
titude of talents. Often these talents find 
their way to a distinguished forum for 
their expression. 

Such is the case with Miss Donna Le- 
rew, who in professional life is an ac- 
complished violinist. In private life, she 
is the wife of Mr. Jerry Zieman, ma- 
jority counsel to the House Judiciary 
Committee. 
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Last Friday evening, Miss Lerew per- 
formed a violin concert in Carnegie Re- 
cital Hall in New York City displaying 
what critic Peter Davis of the New York 
Times called overall technical expertise 
with an uncommonly flexible style. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit, for the RECORD, 
a copy of Miss Lerew’s program and a 
copy of the New York Times review 
of her performance. I know the Mem- 
bers of the House will join me in ex- 
pressing our great pride in her accom- 
plishments. 

The material follows: 


PROGRAM 


(Carnegie Recital Hall, Friday Evening at 
:00, November 12, 1971.) 

Sonata in G Major, K. 301, W. A. Mozart. 
Allegro con spirito. 

Allegro. 

Sonata for Solo Violin, 1944, Bela Bartok. 
Tempo di claccona. 

Fuga (Risoluta, non troppo vivo). 

Melodia (Adagio). 

Presto. 

(Intermission.) 

Three Miniatures for Violin and Piano, 

1959, Krzysztof Penderecki. 

Sonate, Maurice Ravel. 

Allegretto. 

Blues (Moderato). 

Perpetuum mobile (Allegro). 


[From the New York Times, Nov. 14, 1971] 
Donna LEREW GIVES A RECITAL ON VIOLIN 
(By Peter G. Davis) 


There were many admirable qualities to 
Donna Lerew’s concert Friday night in Car- 
negie Recital Hall. Aside from her over-all 
technical expertise and rich, singing tone, 
the violinist is an uncommonly flexible stylist 
with the knack of projecting the precise 
musical essence of a piece. 

Mozart's Sonata, K. 301, for instance, 
sparkled with infectious lyrical grace. The 
gentle avant-gardisms of Penderecki’s Three 
Miniatures emerged sweetly and artfully 
poised, even when Miss Lerew was called 
upon to set the piano strings vibrating sym- 
pathetically by virtually crawling under the 
instrument’s lid. 

Miss Lerew’s major challenge of the even- 
ing was the Bartók unaccompanied Sonata. 
The large, arching phrases of the opening 
movement and subsequent fugue were not 
fully sustained, although her unflinching 
attack, precise intonation and intelligence 
uncovered some interesting details. 

Winding up with Ravel’s Sonata, Miss 
Lerew and her polished accompanianist, 
Maria Stoesser, made fine capital from its 
rhythmic insouciance and cool melodies. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN—HOW 
LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadis- 
tically practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,600 American pris- 
oners of war and their families. 

How long? 
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CRITICAL SHORTAGE IN 
MEDICAL SERVICES 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to share with my colleagues 
two interesting and informative articles 
about the critical shortage of medical 
services in rural America. One article en- 
titled, “Rural Health Care Worsens as 
Doctors Retire, Move to Cities,” appeared 
in the October 28, 1971, issue of the Wall 
Street Journal. 

This article clearly demonstrates what 
some of us have been saying for a num- 
ber of years, namely, that we have a 
serious health care situation throughout 
our rural communities. In an affluent 
Nation, it is said that our citizens in the 
rural communities fail to have the proper 
medical care. 

Last February I made a speech on the 
floor urging that we should do something 
to solve this shortage of health care, es- 
pecially where it is most acute, in the 
rural areas. 

In my speech, I went even further to 
suggest that where the doctor shortage 
caused the closing of hospitals and clinics 
that we should take steps to improve our 
license requirements so that medical care 
could be offered by well-trained medical 
personnel assisting and working under 
doctors who may not necessarily be on 
the premises. 

I urged President Nixon to call a na- 
tional meeting of medical experts and 
others to urgently cope with our health 
dilemma. I made this appeal on Febru- 
ary 17, 1971. Although I believe it was 
considered, the President still has not 
acted on my suggestion. 

Meanwhile, a syndicated columnist, W. 
David Webb, has written an article in 
which he explains my plan and thinking 
on this critical situation. It appeared 
in a number of newspapers. I would like 
to also insert this article into the 
RECORD. 

I think the Wall Street Journal clearly 
points out the difficulty of retaining the 
physician in the small community. I am 
distressed but not surprised that the 
Sears-Roebuck Foundation reluctantly 
killed a 14-year-old program to help 
rural communities attract doctors by 
establishing well-equipped medical cen- 
ters. I never did think that would work. 
Doctors cannot be bribed into locating 
where they do not prefer to live and 
practice. Forgiveness of debt for educa- 
tion and furnishing facilities will not 
even shift the shortage from one area to 
another. By 1970, 52 of 162 such centers 
were closed and empty, the Wall Street 
Journal reports. 

The Journal reporter, James P. Gan- 
non, clearly points out the reason when 
he writes: 

“The premise on which the program was 
founded—that a good facility will recruit 
and retain a physician—was no longer 
valid,” a foundation spokesman explains. 
“There are fewer and fewer doctors who are 
willing to staff these clinics. It’s an injustice 
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to a community to encourage them to build 
these clinics when the likelihood of getting 
a physician is remote.” 


The Journal gives some interesting 
reasons why doctors reject a rural medi- 
cal practice. The Journal reports: 

Because medical training has become in- 
creasingly sophisticated, many of them wind 
up as specialists; their specialized expertise 
is in greater demand in larger cities than in 
thinly populated areas. In the country, the 
round-the-clock demands on a doctor, and 
“professional isolation” from his peers, seem 
uninviting. And disadvantages of small town 
living, such as schooling that sometimes is 
inferior and limited cultural activities, deter 
doctors. 


Since we cannot attract enough phy- 
sicians to the rural areas, I think the 
situation is critical that we come up 
with a substitute. My substitute is ex- 
plained in Mr. Webb’s article. I again 
appeal to the President to bring together 
as soon as possible medical experts and 
trained professionals to meet this prob- 
lem now. 

The articles are as follows: 

RURAL HEALTH CARE WoORSENS AS DOCTORS 
RETIRE, Move To CITIES 
(By James P. Gannon) 


Dry CREEK, W. Va.—The Jeep-like moun- 
tain vehicle lurches up a rocky path along a 
stream bed littered with rusty steel drums, 
crawis past a fleet of abandoned, stripped 
automobiles, and churns to a dusty halt in 
front of a ramshackle cabin. 

Sitting on the porch is frizzy-haired 
Audrey Pettry, rolling one of the bent and 
pinched cigarets she smokes constantly. “I 
was just sittin’ her wondern’ if you'd come,” 
the 73-year-old widow of a coal miner says. 
Inside the dark front room of the cabin, 
decorated with out-of-date calendars, Mrs. 
Pettry sits down while Mildred Snodgress, 
one of her visitors, inspects the old woman's 
ulcered leg. Mrs. Snodgress, a registered 
nurse, cleans and rebandages the sore while 
Mrs. Pettry puffs her cigaret down to a tiny, 
finger-scorching nub. “If it wasn’t for these 
women,” Mrs. Pettry says to another visitor, 
“I wouldn’t have nobody.” 

Mrs. Pettry is one of more than 15,000 very 
poor people in Raleigh County who are bene- 
ficiaries of an unusual rural-health-care 
system known as the Mountaineer Family 
Health Plan. Based in nearby Beckley, the 
plan provides comprehensive medical, dental 
and eye care for country folks in the county, 
a coal-mining area in the southern part of 
West Virginia. 

Programs like this one are important be- 
cause of the worsening health crisis in rural 
America. The medical care problems all Amer- 
icans face—ranging from shortages of doc- 
tors and clinics to skyrocketing, prohibitive 
costs—are found in double doses in rural 
areas. As the nation has become increasingly 
urban and its medical practitioners even 
more specialized, personnel and facilities for 
health care have concentrated in larger towns 
and cities, leaving country people to the care 
of the dwindling numbers of country doctors. 


FROM HERE TO ETERNITY 


Thousands of such general practitioners 
once were sprinkled throughout the rural 


countryside, but few remain. Many of those 
left are aging and unable to handle heavy 
patient loads, “There used to be one doctor 
in every little hamlet,” says Dr. Martha Coy- 
ner, who practices in Harrisville, W. Va., and 
heads the state medical society’s rural-health 
committee. Ticking off the names of a dozen 
colleagues who have departed the precincts, 
she says that she and another Harrisville 
doctor now “are the only two MDs from here 
to eternity, practically.” 
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Figures from the American Medical Asso- 
ciation show only one doctor for every 2,145 
residents in the nation’s most thinly popu- 
lated counties; in the most densely popu- 
lated, on the other hand, there’s one doctor 
for every 442 residents. The AMA finds 132 
counties without a single doctor practicing. 
While suburbia swims in specialists, many 
rural areas are better supplied with veter- 
inarians than with family doctors. AMA data 
show that Los Angeles County alone has more 
active MDs (14,203) than the 13 states of 
Arkansas, Idaho, Maine, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, Wyoming and 
Vermont combined. (The county has about 7 
million residents, compared to over 11 million 
in those states, and since the states cover 
a far larger area it’s often more inconvenient 
for their residents to get to a doctor.) 

As discouraging as the enfeeblement of the 
old rural-health-care system is the fate of 
one major effort to preserve it. Last year, the 
Sears-Roebuck Foundation reluctantly killed 
a 14-year-old program to help rural towns 
attract doctors by establishing well-equipped 
medical centers. By 1970, 52 of 162 such 
centers were closed and empty. 


BEATING THE DRAFT 


“The premise on which the program was 
founded—that a good facility will recruit and 
retain a physician—was no longer valid,” a 
foundation spokesman explains. “There are 
fewer and fewer doctors who are willing to 
staff these clinics. It’s an injustice to a com- 
munity to encourage them to build these 
clinics when the likelihood of getting a physi- 
cian is remote.” 

Doctors reject a rural practice for diverse 
reasons. Because medical training has become 
increasingly sophisticated, many of them 
wind up as specialists; their specialized ex- 
pertise is in greater demand in larger cities 
than in thinly populated areas. In the coun- 
try, the round-the-clock demands on a doc- 
tor, and “professional isolation” from his 
peers, seem uninviting. And disadvantages of 
small-town living, such as schooling that 
sometimes is inferior and limited cultural 
activities, deter doctors. 

Perhaps surprisingly, money isn’t the con- 
trolling factor; those doctors who do prac- 
tice in rural areas often (though not al- 
ways) manage handsomely. Dr. John E. Van 
Gilder, a 26-year-old West Virginia Univer- 
sity graduate, set up practice last June at 
West Union, W.Va., in one of the Sears- 
Roebuck program's empty clinics. He expects 
to earn around $30,000 a year, probably more 
than he would earn his first year in a city 
practice. “It’s simply supply and demand,” 
says Dr. Van Gilder, who is the only doctor 
in a county of 6,400 persons. 

But even Dr. Van Gilder finds a rural prac- 
tice unattractive in some ways. There's no 
hospital nearby, so his most difficult and 
“interesting” cases have to be referred to col- 
leagues in Clarksburg, the nearest city. That 
leaves him with “colds, sore throats and ar- 
thritis,” he says. He worrles about keeping 
abreast of new medical techniques. Dr. Van 
Gilder freely volunteers that the threat of 
the draft prompted him to take his job in 
West Union—where, as the only doctor in the 
vicinity, he could get a deferment. He expects 
to stay in West Union five years or so and 
then go on for more training and a spe- 
cialty—probably in a big city—after that. 

West Virginia hoped to overcome its short- 
ness of doctors by establishing a medical 
school a decade ago. Yet, of 138 graduates 
now in practice, only 34 have remained in the 
state, and only 14 of them are in rural towns. 
“I don’t think solo practice is any longer a 
viable answer to problems in rural areas," 
says Dr. Robert L. Nolan, chairman of West 
Virginia University's division of public health 
and preventive medicine. 

Dr. Nolan and other students of rural 
health prescribe a new system for delivering 
health care to rural places. They think the 
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solution lies in regional health-care plans, 
stressing preventive medicine practiced by 
groups of physicians based at a central clinic 
with an “outreach” effort to bring in patients 
from remote areas. Though no model system 
exists, the Mountaineer Family Health 
Plan—and similar systems in Maine, Florida, 
Alabama and California—represent signifi- 
cant innovations. According to the U.S. Pub. 
lic Health Service, the Mountaineer plan is 
the largest of the rural comprehensive 
health-care systems in operation. 

It began four years ago as a poverty-war 
project of the U.S. Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. The aim was to provide complete 
health care at no charge to Raleigh County 
residents whose annual incomes are below 
official poverty levels, currently $3,600 for a 
family of four. It’s easy to find such families 
around here; 5,200 of them, with over 15,000 
persons, one-fifth of the county's population, 
are registered and eligible for the plan. 

The plan is based at a $500,000 clinic next 
to the Appalachian Regional Hospital at 
Beckley. The medical staff consists of five 
physicians and three dentists. On an average 
day, the doctors see 100 to 150 patients and 
the dentists about 30. Nearly all the patients 
have reached the clinic in the rugged four- 
wheel-drive ambulances that make daily runs 
between Beckley and its mountainous out- 
lands. 

Seven satellite clinics in hamlets like Slab 
Fork and Trap Hill are the plan’s “outreach” 
terminals. Teams of health workers—a regis- 
tered nurse, aides, drivers and environmental 
health workers who help build sanitary pri- 
vies and test water supplies—work out of 
the satellite stations and keep in touch with 
even the most isolated families. 

A tour with Mildred Snodgrass, nurse- 
supervisor at the Marsh Fork satellite cen- 
ter, shows how the plan works. The trip 
begins in her Scout vehicle from outside the 
four-room office housed in the building for- 
merly occupied by the region’s only private 
physician.(He died five years ago, and the 
nearest doctor now is some 25 miles distant.) 
She steers the vehicle along a bumpy trail 
to a cabin nestled in a sunny hollow between 
two green mountains. Here she takes the 
blood pressure of 60-year-old Chris Dickens, 
a new patient who lives alone on welfare, 
and makes sure he understands when to take 
his four newly prescribed drugs. 

The day before, Mr. Dickens had his first 
physical examination in four years, at the 
Beckley clinic. “I haven't ever been to the 
doctor much,” says Mr. Dickens, who is being 
treated for hypertension and indigestion. 

After a stop to treat Mrs. Pettry’s ulcered 
leg, Nurse Snodgress gingerly wheels the 
Scout up a precipitous path above the Coal 
River to the home of Cuba Opal Wiley, a 
disabled miner troubled by lung ailments. 
With his tobacco-stained teeth showing as 
he smiles, Mr. Wiley tells a visitor, “If it 
wasn't for this program, buddy, I don’t know 
what I'd do. If I got sick, I guess I'd just lay 
here and die, buddy, that’s all I could do.” 
His wife, a diabetic, also gets medical care, 
and she’s scheduled for liver surgery. 

COSMOPOLITAN STAFP 

Continuing her rounds, Nurse Snodgress 
and her aide take a medical history from a 
new patient, remind another of his scheduled 
appointment in Beckley, and make other 
routine visits. 

Back at the Mountaineer clinic, a motley 
group of elderly, disabled men, pregnant 
women, tots and teen-agers patiently wait 
their visits with the doctors. The doctors 
themselves are a varied lot, and their 
names—tlike Arcadio Alarcon, G. Sri Rama 
Gupta, and Suradech Kongkasuwan—sug- 
gest the difficulty of keeping indigenous 
physicians in the area. 

In fact, all five of the clinic's doctors— 
three internists and two pediatricians—are 
foreign physicians working here under tem- 
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porary state licenses. “We have difficulty at- 
tracting American doctors,” says Dr. Forest 
A. Cornwell, the Mountaineer plan's director. 
The $28,317 yearly salary isn’t enough, ap- 
parently, to attract U.S. doctors, though all 
three dentists, who get $25,520, are Ameri- 
cans. (The foreign physicians generally have 
a harder time obtaining temporary licenses 
to practice in desirable urban areas, which 
often have thelr pick of American medical- 
school graduates and simply don’t issue tem- 
porary certificates to foreigners.) 

To the doctors, it’s clear that their serv- 
ices are badly needed. “You see many chil- 
dren who have never been to a doctor, who 
have never had their inoculations,” says Dr. 
Jose Alphonso, a Cuban refugee physician. 
“I have seen many children here who have 
worms, and many underweight and under- 
height because of poor nutrition.” 

“There's a tremendous backlog of care that 
is needed,” says Dr. Edwin H. Warfield, a 
dentist. About one-third of Mountaineer’s 
patients never have been to a dentist, and 
practically all the rest have received only 
minimum emergency care, Dr. Warfield 
figures. 

WHERE'S THE MONEY COMING FROM? 

Beckley itself, with a population of nearly 
20,000, has abundant health services, There 
are 23 dentists, 70 physicians and several 
group-practice clinics. But the rest of the 610 
square miles in the county is a health waste- 
land, served only by the Mountaineer plan 
and its free transportation. 

The major difficulty with the plan is its 
cost. Mountaineer has been nurtured by fed- 
eral subsidies; a $2.1 million grant from the 
Health, Education and Welfare Department 
finances nearly its whole budget. But HEW 
indicates it doesn’t plan to support the proj- 
ect indefinitely, and Mountaineer officials 
have been told that its survival depends on 
its progress toward “self-sufficiency.” 

Prodded by HEW, the plan just adopted a 
sliding-fee schedule under which clients cur- 
rently registered will have to pay 15% of 
their bills. Dr. Cornwell says the long-range 
aim is to transform the plan from a poverty 
project to a broader-based plan open to any 
county resident. Meanwhile, the budget 
squeeze is limiting the number of new en- 
rollees who are poor. 

“Costs have risen fast. From only $41.55 in 
mid-1970, the charge for a day in the hos- 
pital has risen to $81.54. The cost of the 
average drug prescription has risen to more 
than $4 from $3.44. Officials have dipped into 
the capital construction budget for operating 
funds, and they've scrapped plans for some 
new activities, such as a mobile dental unit. 

The financial squeeze suggests that Moun- 
taineer will have to scale back its services, 
or raise fees even higher, and it creates a 
painful dilemma. “It gets to be a normal de- 
cision,” says Dr. Cornwall, “It’s like having 
10 people in a lifeboat, and if two don't get 
out, all 10 are going to sink.” 

The only feasible solution, in the minds of 
most rural-health authorities, is a massive 
federal rescue effort. Says Dr. Leopold J. 
Snyder, a doctor from Fresno, Calif., who is 
chairman of the AMA Council on Rural 
Health: “If there is to be any widespread 
improvement in today’s dismal rural health 
scene, there will need to be large expendi- 
tures of honest human energies and a large 
infusion of publie funds.” 


[Syndicated Column from the Newport News, 
Va., Daily Press] 


CONGRESS CONCERNED WITH HEALTH PLANS 


(By W. David Webb) 
WAsHINGTON.—Good health is the greatest 
need for all mankind. Without good health, 
nothing else is really important. A great 
concern is sweeping the nation to improve 
the health delivery system so that all may 
have adequate care. 
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Congress has got into the act with great 
gusto as more than a dozen health-payment 
plans have been advanced. The most exten- 
sive health care plan has been advocated by 
Sen. Edward Kennedy and its concept may 
well provide him with the most appealing 
issue to sweep him into the White House. 
Basically Kennedy’s “cradle to grave” treat- 
ment plan would establish a government op- 
erated national health insurance program 
completely paid by the taxpayer so that all 
people would be covered. 

The Nixon administration has countered 
the Kennedy proposal with its own plan to 
provide health insurance coverage for all 
workers and their families which meet fed- 
eral minimum standards. Nixon says his plan 
would cost a mere $7 billion and warns that 
Kennedy's plan would bankrupt the nation 
to the time of $77 billion. 

Everyone is in the act with a plan—the 
American Medical Association, the private 
health insurance companies, Sen. Russell 
Long with his catastrophic health insurance 
scheme, plus many other political leaders 
and organizations. 

However, all the plans tackle only the fi- 
nancing and fail to meet the basic need of 
improving the nation’s current health de- 
livery dilemma today. 

If the nation provides the finances, the 
end result may be that Pandora’s box will be 
opened and a plethora of patients will de- 
scend into the overcrowded doctors’ offices 
and hospitals. The danger could be that in- 
stead of improving the medical delivery sys- 
tem it would be critically wounded. 

However, Rep. Neal Smith (D.-Iowa), who 
has carefully observed the medical dilemma 
as a chairman of a key appropriations sub- 
committee, has come up with an idea to help 
solve the current problem. Basically, Smith 
believes that a series of clinics should be 
opened throughout the nation where pre- 
ventive medicine could be practiced. He be- 
lieves that if doctors are unayailable then 
medically-capable nurses or paramedic per- 
sonnel could help ease the health crunch. In 
private many physicians believe that Smith’s 
idea has serious merit. 

Congressman Smith last February in a 
floor speech called for President Nixon to 
bring together the best people in medicine 
and related fields to tackle the current health 
crisis. He talked with doctors, hospital per- 
sonnel and other medical leaders about meet- 
ing the problem now with a crash program of 
clinics. The President asked HEW Secretary 
Elliot Richardson to take a hard look at the 
Smith concept. Although silence at first pre- 
vailed, Richardson evidentally thought the 
plan had merit because in August he ap- 
proved a HEW report recommending changes 
in licensing of health personnel so that the 
manpower shortage would be eased. 

Congressman Smith clearly demonstrates 
that something should be done now when he 
points out that throughout rural America 
doctors are scarce and in many cases non- 
existent. 

“In the U.S. we only have 151 physicians 
for each 10,000 of the population and they 
are distributed in such a way so that many 
millions of people are for all practical pur- 
poses without adequate preventive health 
care,” Smith explains. “One hundred and 
nine counties in the nation have no physi- 
cian and 153 only have one.” 

Congressman Smith points out a perfect 
example in his own Iowa congressional dis- 
trict where the small community of Monroe 
struggled and saved so they could build a 
health clinic. Although the clinic was finally 
built, it had to close down because of the 
lack of a doctor. 

Rep. Smith points out that all states must 
change their current licensing laws so that 
preventive medicine could be practiced with- 
out doctors on the premises but in close 
communication with well-trained nurses and 
paramedical personnel. Some people raise 
their eyebrows and say that doctors must be 
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on hand. However, most physicians would 
welcome this plan to relieve them of simple 
medical functions which could be performed 
as well through close communications with 
the doctor. Maybe, an early diagnosis could 
prevent misery in the future. In many cases 
& well-trained technician or nurse could spot 
the trouble and send the patient to the 
doctor. 

The nation can ill afford to wait for Con- 
gress to work out a financial scheme and 
the many years it takes to train bad!y needed 
doctors. The states would be wise to take a 
hard look at the Smith plan and to start 
licensing changes. 


FEDERAL REGULATION OF STATE 
PENSION FUNDS 


HON. BILL FRENZEL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp a recommendation 
on Federal regulation of State pension 
funds from the legislative retirement 
study commission, a permanent study 
commission of the Minnesota State Leg- 
islature. The resolution resulting from 
the study was passed by the Minnesota 
State senate; the State house adjourned 
before action could be taken. At this 
point in the Recor I insert the recom- 
mendation: 


LEGISLATIVE RETIREMENT 
STUDY COMMISSION, 
St. Paul, Minn., October 27, 1971. 

I, the undersigned member of the Legis- 
lative Retirement Study Commission, am of 
the opinion that the Commission should 
recommend to both Houses of the Minnesota 
Legislature the accompanying resolution 
concerning contemplated federal legislation 
regulating pension funds. 

I am further of the opinion that if the 
Legislature does not act on the aforesaid 
resolution, the staff of this Commission shall 
by appropriate means make known to the 
members of Congress from the State of 
Minnesota and other appropriate commit- 
tees of the Federal Congress the fact that 
the Legislative Retirement Study Commis- 
sion of Minnesota strongly favors the at- 
tached resolution. 

At the next regular meeting of this Com- 
mission I will vote to confirm this proposed 
action. 

J. A, Josefson, Chairman; Mel Hansen; 
Harmon T. Ogdahl; Richard J. Parish; 
Joseph T. O'Neill; Calvin R. Larson; 
Donald E. Forseth; Helen E. McMillan; 
Donald M. Moe; and D. H. Sillers. 


RESOLUTION 


A resolution memorializing the United States 
Congress to exempt Minnesota public pen- 
sion plans from coverage under HR 1269, 
known as the Employee Benefit Security 
Act 


Whereas, the United States Congress has 
before it HR 1269, the purpose of which is to 
establish national standards of fiduciary con- 
duct for the management of all public and 
private pension plans; and 

Whereas, the trustees of the public pen- 
sion funds, by statute, already are charged 
with a fiduciary obligation to the state of 
Minnesota, the taxpayers which aid in fi- 
nmancing the plans and the employees who 
are their beneficiaries; and 

Whereas, specifically, the Minnesota state- 
wide public pension plans have attained and 
are maintaining a high level of financing; 
and 
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Whereas, Minnesota public pension plans 
are required by statute to have annual ac- 
tuarial valuations and are subject to close 
supervision and control by the Minnesota 
State Legislature and which regulations have 
become even more comprehensive since 1955, 
when a Legislative Retirement Commission 
was created, the single function of which is 
to study and investigate all public pension 
plans and to report at each session, its find- 
ings, conclusions and recommendations; and 

Whereas, financial and actuarial reports 
plus the specific information required under 
HR 1269 already are disseminated to the 
members through various communication 
media; and 

Whereas, pursuant to H.R. 1269 there is 
imposed upon the administrators of public 
pension plans, the obligation of duplicating 
these very activities and services, thereby 
not only adding to the administrative load 
of the plans with the accompanying con- 
siderable cost thereof to be borne by the 
already overburdened Minnesota taxpayers, 
but courting and risking conflict between 
state statute and federal law as well as 
funding concepts which, in resolution, could 
entail further expenditures of dollars, time 
and effort; and 

Whereas, additionally, there may be im- 
posed upon the public pension plans a com- 
pulsory contribution to an insurance fund, 
the sole object of which is to safeguard the 
rights of participants against termination of 
any pension plan, when liquidation of Min- 
nesota public pension plans is contrary to 
all intents and purposes of the State Legisla- 
ture and therefore such contributions by 
Minnesota public funds would constitute a 
payment for the support of terminated non- 
public pension plans; and 

Whereas, it is conceded, based on nation- 
wide reporting in publications of all kinds, 
that private pension plans and some public 
plans outside Minnesota may need this fed- 
eral legislation for the protection of par- 
ticipants, it is evident that Minnesota pub- 
lic pension plans are already afforded this 
protection through state legislative control; 
and 

Whereas, the very intent of H.R, 1269 
thus is already vouchsafed by the sovereignty 
and integrity of the state of Minnesota which 
should not be considered less than, or take 
second place to, that of the federal govern- 
ment; now, therefore, 

Be it resolved, by the Legislature of the 
state of Minnesota that the United States 
Congress exempt Minnesota public pension 
plans and comparable other public plans 
from coverage under H.R. 1269. 

Be it further resolved, that the Secretary 
of State of Minnesota be instructed to trans- 
mit copies of this resolution to appropriate 
committees of the Congress and to the mem- 
bers of the Minnesota delegation. 


OUR HERITAGE 


HON. WILLIAM LLOYD SCOTT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, a personal 
friend of mine, Charles E. Webber of 
Salem, Va., is the Sovereign Grand In- 
spector General of the Scottish Rite 
Bodies of the Masonic Fraternity in Vir- 
ginia. Brother Webber was honored last 
week by having the Kazim Temple’s 
fall ceremonial of the Ancient Arabic 
Order of Nobles of the Mystic Shrine fall 
class named after him. Of course this 
is a recognition of Brother Webber’s 
contribution to masonry and shrinedom 
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over a long period of years. A Past Im- 
perial Potentate of the A.A.O.N.MS., 
George E. Stringfellow, who himself has 
an excellent background both in private 
life and within the masonic fraternity, 
has some fine words to say about Illus- 
trious Brother Webber and about the 
heritage of our country which I would 
like to share with my colleagues. Ac- 
cordingly, the entire statement is in- 
serted at this point in the RECORD: 
Our HERITAGE 
(By George E. Stringfellow) 


Illustrious Potentate Garland E. Sheets, 
Officers of Kazim Temple, Past Potentates, 
beautiful ladies and distinguished guests: 

I am complimented by the invitation of 
Potentate Sheets to join you in honoring 
one of the most beloved and distinguished 
Masons of our time. In naming your Fall 
Class in honor of Illustrious Charles E. 
Webber 33°, Sovereign Grand Inspector Gen- 
eral in Virginia and Grand Treasurer Gen- 
eral, you have honored Kazim Temple. 

Illustrious Brother Webber has served 
long and well all of the major Masonic 
Bodies in the Old Dominion State. He is 
truly the conscience of those fine organiza- 
tions of which he has long been an integral 
part. By his conduct and example he is help- 
ing to make ours a better country. 

It was Ralph Waldo Emerson in his great 
wisdom who said: “I consider him a great 
man who inhabits a higher sphere of thought 
into which other men rise with difficulty and 
labor.” Emerson certainly must have had in 
mind such a person as Brother Webber for 
I know of no one who inhabits so high a 
sphere of thought. 

May I speak to you for a few moments 
about our heritage. The dictionary defines 
“heritage” as that which is inherited, or 
passes from heir to heir; an inheritance; 
hence, the lot, condition, or status Into which 
one is born; birthright; as, liberty of speech 
is the heritage of freemen. 

No other people have been the recipient 
of such material and spiritual heritage as 
have we. Resources of mine and soil, water, 
field and forest, have been given to us in 
prodigal abundance, The power and wealth 
which have risen from the use of these re- 
sources are beyond comprehension, unrivaled 
by any empire, past or present. 

Every American has a material heritage 
whose equal can be found nowhere else in 
the world. God has indeed been good to us. 
We are, however the beneficiaries of a spirit- 
ual heritage which transcends our material 
heritage as the sun surpasses, in all its 
splendor, the faintest star. 

The Mayflower compact was the first of the 
notable documents marking the birth of our 
Republic. Its opening sentence “In the name 
of God, Amen” is followed by these spiritual 
words: “We haye undertaken for the glory of 
God and the advancement of the Christian 
faith...” 

In the stormy days of 1620, haunted by 
privation and tortured by anxieties, God was 
the refuge and the everlasting hope of our 
Pilgrim fathers. And so He is today. 

It is difficult for us, in our comparative 
comfort and prosperity, to understand the 
hardships endured by those first settlers. 
They established for us the right to worship 
God according to the dictates of our con- 
science. Moral convictions motivated their 
decisions, as they should ours. They built 
here a society which would reverence and 
serve God. He supplied life and strength for 
their activities. 

A century and one-half following the land- 
ing of the Pilgrim fathers, the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence held that moral 
laws are beyond the power of government to 
override. The final paragraph of that “‘pass- 
port to freedom" appeals to the Supreme 
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God had a hand in the development of 
the Constitution of the United States which 
made us a free and prosperous people, In 
describing’ the Constitution, Gladstone said 
it was the most wonderful work ever struck 
off at a given time by the brain and purpose 
of man, 

Our fair land was born and nurtured as a 
religious community dedicated to human 
liberty and the dignity of man, Our fore- 
fathers had iron in their backbone and 
granite in their character. They prayed to 
God and their prayers and efforts brought 
forth the form of government that wise and 
free men hold dear. 

Let us contemplate these impressive words 
found on a time-worn tombstone: “My son, 
that which thy father hath bequeathed, you 
must earn anew if you would keep”. 

As you know, George Washington presided 
at the Constitutional Convention in Phila- 
delphia. Back of his chair was a painting of 
the rising sun. “There were times during the 
convention” said Benjamin Franklin, the 
oldest member of the committee, “when I 
wondered whether the sun was rising or 
setting on America.” At the end of the con- 
yention Franklin remarked, “With the sign- 
ing of this great document, I now know that 
the sun is rising on America.” 

As he was leaving convention hall an el- 
derly lady asked the venerable Franklin, “Mr. 
Franklin, what have you given us?” The wise 
man responded, “We have given you a con- 
stitution”. Then he hesitated and said, “If 
you can keep it”. 

Statesmen all over the world expressed 
doubt that our Republic founded upon the 
Constitution could last longer than 100 
years. More than 100 years ago James Russell 
Lowell, statesman and poet, was asked: “How 
long will the American Republic endure?” 
Lowell replied: “Only so long as the ideals 
and the philosophy of the men who made it, 
continue dominant in each succeeding 
generation.” 

There is disquieting evidence that many 
of us have drifted from the principles that 
made ours a great country. Some of our 
people do not realize that laws are rules by 
which we live. If we violate those rules, chaos 
reigns. 

It is our duty to support all laws. Said 
President Cleveland: “The way to get rid of 
bad laws is to enforce them”. 

To be worthy of our heritage there is much 
for us to do. We must place God first in our 
lives. We must be stewards of His precious 
gifts. We must discharge our duties as 
citizens. 

“Duty is the sublimest word in our lan- 
guage. One should do his duty in all things; 
he can not do more, and he would never wish 
to do less”. So spoke that great patriot, Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee. 

We must concern ourselves with what's 
right rather than who's right. 

If we are to be a happy people we must take 
a positive position. We must not follow 
Hamlet who cried that the days were evil and 
cursed them. We must emulate St. Paul who, 
crying that the days were evil, labored to 
improve them. 

Apathy can be changed to action. We 
Masons can help make ours a better country 
and a better world for our children and their 
posterity. 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 
PROPOSALS 


HON. BELLA S. ABZUG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 18, 1971 
Mrs. ABZUG, Mr. Speaker, it is truly 


Architect of the Universe for the recitude of Shocking to observe that with our gross 


their intentions. 


national product exceeding $1 trillion 
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annually, few Americans—rich or poor— 
receive adequate health care. Even if 
adequate care is available, its costs are 
often so high as to discourage less affluent 
individuals from seeking medical atten- 
tion when they need it. 

There is no excuse for this situation. 
Medical care is as much a right of every 
American as is public education or police 
protection, and no one should ever be 
denied it because of his financial con- 
dition. 

The House Committee on Ways and 
Means is presently considering a num- 
ber of health insurance/health care bills. 
Some of them are no more helpful than 
a bandage on a cancer. The Health Se- 
curity Act, which is also known as the 
Kennedy-Griffiths bill and of which Iam 
proud to be a cosponsor, is the only one 
of these bills which holds out any prom- 
ise of fundamental change in the frag- 
mented, ill financed, and often irrespon- 
sible. While it is not perfect, it is basically 
a strong, progressive piece of legislation. 

Today, I had the privilege of present- 
ing my views on this subject to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. ‘At this point 
in the Recorp, I include the text of my 
statement to the committee: 

TESTIMONY OF CONGRESSWOMAN 
BELLA S. ABZUG 


The American medical system, long as- 
sumed by Americans to be the world’s finest, 
is under vigorous attack, and with good rea- 
son, Almost alone among the prosperous in- 
dustrial nations, we have treated medical 
care as a commodity not very different from 
any other and have largely permitted the 
market place to regulate its organization, 
distribution, financing and quality control. 
There may be reason for producing and dis- 
tributing automobiles this way, but it is 
no way to regulate the provision of a service 
that is a sine qua non of decent life. 

Numerous legislative proposals now face 
the Ways and Means Committee. All purport 
to improve our medical care system; some are 
plainly rear-guard actions by frightened seg- 
ments of the health care marketplace, des- 
perate to preserve thelr influence; others 
offer trivial reforms that are far too limited 
to alter the consistent failure of American 
medicine to serve all Americans. Only the 
Health Security Act, which was introduced 
in the House by Representative Griffiths and 
four other Members of this distinguished 
Committee and in the Senate by Senator 
Kennedy, and of which I am a co-sponsor, 
demonstrates an accurate comprehension of 
the disgraceful gap between what our medi- 
cal system is and what it should be. 

I intend first to make a few remarks about 
the problems of our existing health care 
system and then to comment on pending 
legislative proposals to change it. 

WHAT IS WRONG WITH TODAY’S HEALTH CARE 
Distribution of services 

Health services are not distributed accord- 
ing to the need for them. The poor suffer 
disproportionately from preventable but un- 
prevented diseases and conditions like 
anemia, acute rheumatic fever, tuberculosis, 
malnutrition, and maternal death during 
childbirth, because there are too few hos- 
pitals and doctors serving them and because 
medical services cost more than they can 
pay. Rural areas, too, lack medical facilities, 
and there are entire counties without a single 
doctor. 

We do not produce the right mix of medical 
personnel and services. 

We have too few doctors in general prac- 
tice but an excess in the more glamorous 
surgical specialties. 

We have too many hospitals, sources of 
prestige to communities and community 
leaders, but too few out-patient facilities. 
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We have failed to attack our serious pub- 
lic health problems. 

We, the world’s most prosperous country, 
have tolerated crippling malnutrition in 
rural and urban poor and debilitating oc- 
cupational diseases in miners and chemical 
workers. 

We might have had present-day levels of 
auto safety years ago, had we cared to, and, 
many experts feel, we could have had a nearly 
erash-proof car by now. 

We allow treacherous tires on our cars, 
highly flammable clothes on our backs, corro- 
sives and poisons in our kitchens. 

We have been half-hearted in our attempts 
to regulate the fouling of our air and water, 
sluggish in protecting our citizens against 
medical hoaxes, and timid in controlling the 
tobacco industry, 8 major cause of the can- 
cer we are about to try to conquer. 


Organization of medical care 


Proper medical care, whether received 
through clinics, groups, or individuals, re- 
quires the attention of a generalist, who will 
be responsible for all aspects of preventive 
care and treatment of most medical problems, 
and readily available specialists who will deal 
with problems of greater complexity and ad- 
vise and teach the generalist. Medical facili- 
ties should follow a similar pattern, with 
small installations for simple care and pro- 
cedures, general hospitals for more difficult 
but still common problems, and sophisticated 
regional centers for treatment of obscure di- 
seases, housing of expensive but infrequently 
used equipment, and maintenance of complex 
services requiring extraordinary skill, such 
as open heart surgery. Obviously, records 
must be kept and must flow freely from one 
level to another and the patient’s movement 
from one level to another should be straight- 
forward and unimpeded. 

In fact, we have none of this. Most people 
have no doctor who is regularly responsible 
for their well-being. They do not know how to 
find out whether they need a specialist or 
what kind they do need. They do not know 
what tests to have annually. Their records do 
not travel with them. Our institutions all 
wish to be total services facilities; conse- 
quently, there is a fabulous redundancy of 
equipment and puerile competition for 
training fellows, patients and federal grants. 

One reason for the development of a med- 
ical organization that leaves patients con- 
fused and undirected is the failure of med- 
ical institutions to bother asking patients, 
the consumers of health services, about their 
preferences. Any reorganization that fails 
to achieve significant consumer input will be 
unlikely to satisfy consumer needs better 
than the present one. 

Financing 


Medical care is a fundamental right, like 
police protection or primary education. The 
need for services should be sufficient reason 
to receive them. Personal wealth should be 
irrelevant. No bargain basement compromises 
can be countenanced, because medical care, 
unlike many commodities for which a cheap 
version will serve as well as a costly one, 
comes really only in two qualities, good 
enough and not good enough. The latter, no 
matter how cheap, is without value and 
fraudulent. 

Americans have for years accepted the 
principle that the fundamental services pro- 
vided by the government for all people, such 
as national defense, the judicial system, pol- 
lution control, food and drug regulation, etc., 
should be funded out of general revenues, 
and that these revenues should be collected 
principally by means of a progressive income 
tax. Medical care is just such a basic service 
and should be so funded. 

The per capita cost of our medical care 
is rising rapidly and is already large com- 
pared with other industrial nations. This 
large relative cost, which has not brought us 
superior quality, is the consequence of sev- 
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eral facts of the medical market place. The 
first fact is the doctor shortage, creating a 
sellers’ market that will persist for the fore- 
seeable future. The shortage is exaggerated 
by our failure thus far to make use of skilled 
paramedical personnel. The second fact is the 
position of the medical insurance companies, 
acting as fiscal intermediaries between pa- 
tients and services but failing utterly to ex- 
ercise the cost control that should be part 
of their function. There are several reasons 
for their indifference to rising medical cost. 
Their premium rates are adjusted to pro- 
vide a set rate of profit, often by a cost-plus 
arrangement, Larger cash flow thus means a 
larger profit. Insurance companies invest 
money they hold and larger cash flow also 
provides more investment capital. 

A very costly example of the insurance in- 
dustry’s failure to encourage efficient use of 
services has been their willingness to pay for 
unnecessary hospitalization. Because hos- 
pitalization has always been the catastrophe 
against which people most wanted protec- 
tion, far more people own hospitalization in- 
surance than have coyerage for non-hospital 
costs. Diagnostic evaluations are therefore 
routinely performed in hospitals, where their 
real cost is large but where they are a cov- 
ered service if a bogus “emergency” diag- 
nosis is given. The same evaluations could 
be done more cheaply in outpatient facilities, 
but their cost would not be covered. Insur- 
ance companies have made no effort to dis- 
courage this practice by refusing to pay for 
these pseudo-emergencies, but have merely 
raised their rates to cover the deceptive prac- 
tice. 

The third fact is the outrageous profiteer- 
ing and inefficiency of the medicine-asso- 
ciated industries, notably the drug industry. 
Drug manufacturers have an average rate 
of profit twice that of the average American 
company, although they have no unusual 
risks. Fully a quarter of their income is 
spent on promotion and marketing, a practice 
resulting in overuse of drugs and use of 
heavily promoted, new and expensive drugs 
instead of older, less expensive preparations 
which may be just and suitable. This mod- 
ern medical sideshow is justified as needed 
to cover the cost the development of new, 
wondrous drugs, but research and develop- 
ment is only six percent of drug sales, and 
of that, the greater part is devoted to devel- 
opment willing to answer candidly will ad- 
mit that he knows doctors who are too fool- 
ish, too old, or too irresponsible to meet 
even minimal standards of performance. 

The point is not that doctors and hos- 
pitals are wretched; it is that we don’t know 
much about them, because we don't look. 
They are self-regulating which means in 
medicine, as in every other human endeavor, 
unregulated except when disaster has struck 
or appears ready to strike. A proper national 
health insurance plan will set standards of 
care, evaluate performance in relation to 
these standards, and deal firmly with viola- 
tions. 

HEALTH CARE LEGISLATION 


The health insurance proposals before the 
Ways and Means Committee vary as widely in 
cost ($2 billion to $70 billion) as they do 
in ambitiousness, but there are no bargains 
to be had. The total cost of medical care, 
now estimated at $70-80 billion per year, is 
more or less fixed, whether paid out of federal 
revenues or private resources, The question 
is whether reforms are going to affect a trivial 
part of that care and its cost or whether they 
will impinge on all aspects of the medical 
system. To emphasize this once more: we can 
only judge these legislative proposals as part 
of the whole cost of medical care. The “ex- 
pensive” Health Security Act, at $70 billion, 
does not cost more than the Administration's 
“cheap” National Health Insurance Partner- 
ship Act, at $15 billion, when you add to the 
latter the $55 billion that will be paid by 
private and other governmental sources. The 
difference between the various proposals is 
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not the cost, it is what we get, and what we 
get should be measured against the problems 
outlined above. 

Some of our health care problems are more 
obvious, though not necessarily more im- 
portant, than others. Obviously, the disaster 
of a catastrophic illness, destroying well- 
ordered, prudent families, is an event with 
which we all empathize, and there are many 
proposals to insure against this scourage. 
At the same time, Congress clearly is moved 
by the plight of the penniless and several pro- 
posals do provide free health insurance for 
them. The AMA-devised Medicredit plan, or 
Health Care Insurance Assistance Act, is 
one of these. It also provides some help to 
the near poor, though not much, since a 
family of four with a net income of about 
$5500 would receive a federal payment of only 
10% of the cost of insurance. Such measures 
as these are directed at the extremities of 
the health care problem; they make no im- 
pression at all upon the body of our expen- 
sive, inefficient, fragmented, non-quality- 
controlled medical system. 

Even worse, Medicredit would pour new 
billions into the health insurance companies 
that have financed, supported, and en- 
couraged the present system. In testimony 
before the Senate Finance Committee, Secre- 
tary Richardson said that the bill “would 
have little effect on the organization and de- 
livery of medical care or on controlling 
rising costs. The proposal would inflate de- 
mand for services yet it does not promote 
appropriate ways to use the leverage of new 
funds to help influence the quality and 
efficiency of services.” The Secretary is cor- 
rect, but similar criticisms apply just as 
strongly to the Administration-backed Na- 
tional Health Insurance Partnership Act. 

The Administration bill purports to offer a 
new National Health Strategy, principally 
through encouraging doctors and hospitals 
to form comprehensive health care insti- 
tutions, the health maintenance organiza- 
tions (HMO’s) and encouraging people to 
join them. I believe that an HMO, offering 
total, prepaid health care, can in fact be a 
more efficient provider of high-quality, un- 
fragmented care than can doctors scattered 
about the community, and can perform pa- 
tient education and preventive services, keep 
and organize records and evaluate therapy, 
to an extent impossible for the solo prac- 
titioner. It is the basic unit of an intelli- 
gent health care system if it is held to high 
standards and if its performance is under 
constant scrutiny by the people who receive 
its services and pay its bills. The existing 
HMO’s such as HIP in New York, Kaiser- 
Permanente on the west coast, Group Health 
in Washington, and many others, have grown 
rapidly in recent years, indicating that de- 
spite some criticism of understaffing and a 
tendency to discourage use of the facility, 
these units have provided considerable pa- 
tient doctor satisfaction. 

Unfortunately, the HMO question would 
seem to be a bit of a smoke-screen at present, 
since, unlike the Health Security Act, the 
Administration bill does not provide much 
financial inducement for people to join 
HMO’s or to doctors to form them. The 
proposal’s principal feature is the require- 
ment that employers buy three-fourths of a 
health insurance plan for their employees 
and employees’ families. The minimum plan 
cannot have a very large cash value since 
there are substantial deductibles and co- 
insurance. The dollar value of the insurance 
would be applied at their employee's option, 
toward membership in an HMO, but there 
would be an additional cost to the employee 
equal to the actuarial value of the deductible 
and coinsurance, which is probably larger 
than the value of the insurance. The attrac- 
tiveness of the HMO’s will be inversely re- 
lated to the extra money the family must pay 
to join. 

An HMO needs doctors as well as patients. 
The National Health Insurance Partnership 
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Act does not attempt to control fees paid 
to private practitioners. Will large numbers 
of doctors give up the huge incomes of pri- 
vate practice for the merely generous in- 
comes of the HMO? 

If the Administration bill does not move 
consumers and doctors effectively toward 
HMO's it offers nothing more than the same 
new billions into private health insurance, 
without any more organizational change, 
that Medicredit would produce, and we've 
seen what Secretary Richardson thinks of 

| that. The Administration bill also shares 
with Medicredit the particularly condescend- 
ing features of deductibles and co-insurance, 
which are present because of a widely held 
view that poor people enjoy going to the 
doctor and will go often just for fun, even 
if they are not sick. 

In his National Health Insurance speech 
President Nixon stressed cost consciousness. 
He said: “Only as people are aware of these 
costs will they be motivated to reduce them. 
When consumers pay virtually nothing for 
services and when, at the same time, those 
who. provide services know that all their 
costs will also be met, then neither the 
consumer nor the provider has an incentive 
to use the system efficiently.” It is very 
strange to put the responsibility for cost con- 
trol on the patient, who, not being a doctor, 
does not know whether he is “sick enough” 
for medical care. (Interestingly, the HMO’s 
supported by the administration do not 
have deductibles or coinsurance.) Cost con- 
trol should be exerted by regulating the fees 
paid to providers, but this form of cost con- 
sciousness is not mentioned in the Adminis- 
tration bill. It seems to me to be a basic 
principle that we want no person to wonder, 

| when he feels sick, whether he should spend 

| money for treatment. Incredibly, it is a prin- 
ciple which both the present system and 
most of the pending bills stress. It has al- 
ways been the situation faced by the poor. 
We want even the poor person to see a doc- 
tor, who can decide on the basis of his ex- 
pert knowledge whether to treat the patient 
or reassure him. If we can educate patients 
so that they recognize certain symptoms as 
not serious, that will be excellent, but we do 
not want them to stay away because they 
don’t have the cash. 

| The Health Security Act, tn contrast to 
all of the other proposals before the com- 
mittee, will promote broad organizational 
changes and will attack most of the ills of 
our health care system. As I will point out, 
it is far from a perfect bill, but it is worth 
reviewing briefly some of the beneficial 
changes it will promote with respect to prob- 
lems outlined earlier. 

Distribution of services 

Wealth will no longer determine the 
amount or quality of one’s medical care. 
There will be no financial barrier to seeking 
services; providers will be compensated di- 
rectly by the system. The Act sets aside five 
percent of the total money in the Trust Fund 
for health planning and for dealing with a 
variety of distribution problems, Funds will 
be available for training specialists in short 
supply, for encouraging desirable geographic 
movements, and for planning and building 
facilities which are necessary to provide serv- 
ices. There is a commitment to equalize 
throughout the U.S. the availability of serv- 
ices by channeling more funds into areas 
which are now poorly served. 


Organization of Medical Care 

The Health Security Act encourages doc- 
tors to enter HMO’s or comprehensive health 
service organizations, as the Act prefers to 
call them, by taking away the enormous fees 
now possible in fee-for-service medicine. 
Payments for a given service will be an 
appropriate fraction of the money available 
to care for a person's total health needs, 
i.e. the capitation payment. Therefore, com- 
parable services delivered on a fee basis 
and on a capitation basis will lead to com- 
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parable incomes, except that the efficiencies 
of the HMO in terms of better use of para- 
medical personnel, office space, etc, may well 
permit greater net earnings to the HMO 
doctors. With rewards more or less equal 
the advantages to the physician of HMO’s, 
such as easily available consultations, regu- 
lar schedules and well-defined night call, and 
provisions for in-service continuing educa- 
tion, should prove adequate to bring doctors 
into that form of practice. 

The Act provides funds for organizing new 
forms of health care delivery. Its governing 
board has the power to eliminate redundant 
service by ordering a provider to cease pro- 
viding it, and to demand that new services 
be offered. Further, there is, for the first time 
an attempt to develop a consumer input into 
the medical care system. I will return to 
this a little later on. 

Financing 

Money for health care insurance and plan- 
ning will come half from general revenues 
and half from employer and employee taxes. 
This is a far more progressive format than 
that of the Administration bill, although it 
suffers from the same flaws as our entire 
tax system does, generally failing to collect 
enough money from wealthy people. Payroll 
taxes appear at first to be a tax on business- 
men; in fact, they are quickly passed along to 
consumers or compensated for by lower 
wages. 

Private health insurance with its attend- 
ant costs will no longer be needed under the 
Health Security Act. Although the doctor 
snortage will not be eliminated overnight, the 
spiralling costs due to the sellers’ market 
will be controlled by regulation of fees-for 
service and capitation payments. Overutiliza- 
tion of hospitals will be discouraged since 
outpatient services will be paid for. 


Quality Control 


Among current health proposals, the 
Kennedy-Griffiths Bill is the only one con- 
cerned with the quality of services delivered. 
All providers will be committed to furnish- 
ing information needed for peer review of 
utilization and for review of surgical pro- 
cedures. Institutional providers will have to 
have good records, a proper utilization of re- 
view mechanism, and a therapeutics commit- 
tee. HMOs must provide continuity of care, 
easy referral, and easy access to their serv- 
ices. 

Practitioners will have to meet federal 
standards in addition to state licensing cri- 
teria and will have to meet federal continu- 
ing education requirements. Their participa- 
tion as providers can be terminated for in- 
ferior care or unethical behavior. They can- 
not be paid for services delivered in a non- 
participating hospital. 

In addition to its concern with the quality 
of services provided by health professionals 
and institutions, the Health Security Act 
will study broad trends in mortality, disease 
indigence, and therapeutics, attempting to 
evaluate the quality of the health care sys- 
tem as a whole. 

The Health Security Act will encourage 
rational drug prescribing by paying only for 
drugs that are efficacious and safe and by 
requiring that doctors practicing outside the 
scrutiny of health institutions and their 
therapeutics committees identify the disease 
they are treating and use a drug known to 
be effective in treating that disease. 

Despite the contentions of its critics, the 
Act encourages pluralism in delivery of care, 
permitting providers to organize in almost 
any way they choose, and be paid either on 
a fee-for-service basis or by capitation meth- 
ods. It is “monolithic” only in that it will 
control the amount of payment and the 
quality of care. 

The scope of the Kennedy-Griffiths Bill is 
impressive, but it does have some key de- 
ficiencies. A Bill called the Health Security 
Act, proposing to bring to all citizens equal 
and high-quality health care, cannot justi- 
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fiably avoid dealing with aspects of public 
policy that have a large influence on health. 
Thus, while concern with auto safety has 
resided largely in the Department of Trans- 
portation, the death and injuries of tens of 
thousands of people in highway accidents 
has large health implications. Similarly, mal- 
nutrition, industrial disease, dangerous 
household products, air pollution, and smok- 
ing should be recognized as basically health 
problems. Allocation of resources to deal 
with them and studies of the efficacy of such 
allocations should flow from an agency whose 
concern is health. 

Although the Bill empowers the Health 
Security Board to eliminate redundant serv- 
ices, it does not make explicit the desira- 
bility of having institutions, especially hos- 
pitals, be organized pyramidically, with, for 
example, large numbers of relatively small 
general hospitals and a much smaller number 
of regional centers where usually difficult or 
rare problems could be dealt with, where 
costly programs would be sufficiently utilized 
to justify their cost, and where high-quality 
clinical research could be maintained. 

The financing of health care under the 
Kennedy-Griffiths Bill can also be criticized. 
Without entering into any discussion of our 
supposedly progressive income tax, I question 
the degree to which the Bill relies upon pay- 
roll taxes and social security-type levies. 
These are not progressive at all; in fact, the 
social security tax is quite regressive, since 
it has an income ceiling. At the very least, 
this ceiling should be eliminated. A payroll 
tax, in addition to being passed along to 
consumers, tends to make workers cost more 
and thus encourages an already-dangerous 
trend toward substitution of capital for la- 
bor. The most equitable and most rational 
financing mechanism would be from general 
revenues. It is condescending to suppose that 
Americans cannot understand that excise 
taxes take their money away just as un- 
Pleasantly as income taxes do. 

The Health Security Act does not make a 
sufficient commitment to ending medical 
profiteering. It should be a stated goal that 
profits of medical industries not be larger 
than those of the average American industry. 
Measures suggested by the 1969 Task Force 
on Prescription Drugs would represent a fine 
start toward this end. 

Although the Health Security Act will pro- 
vide rigorous standards of quality control— 
there are essentially no standards now—it 
fails to set for solo practitioners the sort of 
demands it makes of doctors in comprehen- 
sive health service organizations. This makes 
little sense, since the solo doctor is often 
quite isolated from contact with other phy- 
sicians and from new information. The Act 
should authorize the Health Security Board 
to set up local peer review committees for 
participating practitioners who do not be- 
long to institutions already having such 
committees. Furthermore, it is time we rec- 
ognized that while the M.D. degree, like a 
diamond, is forever, the knowledge and skills 
that came with it are not so permanent. In 
addition to requiring continuing education, 
the bill should demand periodic relicensing 
of physicians and possibly of other health 
professionals. 

Perhaps the most important responsibility 
facing the organizers of health care is as- 
suring that the system can never again be- 
come so isolated from and unresponsive to 
the people it serves. The Health Security 
Act provides for a Health Security Advisory 
Council made up of more than 50% health 
consumers. This Council also has regional 
and local counterparts. The function of these 
Councils is to advise the governing Health 
Security Board on matters of policy. Un- 
resolved disagreements between Board and 
Council will be presented annually to Con- 
gress, but it would seem that the Board can 
ignore with impunity most of the Council’s 
recommendations. One mechanism for par- 
tially easing the imbalance in power between 
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Board and Council might be to give the 
Council explicit standing before the federal 
courts in cases involving questions of wheth- 
er the Board has carried out its functions 
properly. 

Consumer input may be even more impor- 
tant at the level of primary patient care, 
but there are few requirements in the Health 
Security Act for such input. Comprehensive 
health service organizations are required 
only to consult with enrollees regarding 
policy; this provision is inadequate unless 
expanded. At the very least, it should pro- 
vide that unresolvable disputes be brought 
promptly before the local Board for media- 
tion, and before the courts if need be. Hos- 
pitals, nursing homes, and medical facilities 
other than the comprehensive health service 
organizations are not required to have any 
consumer input at all. This is a serious 
deficiency. All medical institutions receiving 
any public funds should be required to con- 
sult with the people they serve, have con- 
sumer representation on all peer review and 
other committees, and respond to criticism 
from enrollees. 

This said, a hopeful word is in order. The 
current feeling that providers and consum- 
ers inevitably have hopelessly different aims, 
needs, and preferences is probably false. It 
is our institutions that make it seem so. 
Once the relations between health profes- 
sionals and patients are no longer predomi- 
nantly fiscal, they can relate to one another 
as parties interested only in quality health 
care. 

While I consider the flaws in the Kennedy- 
Griffiths Bill real and significant, I must em- 
phasize again my conviction that it is the 
only health insurance bill before the Ways 
and Means Committee that will change our 
health care system at all. It asserts for the 
first time a national interest in equitably 
distributed, progressively financed, intelli- 
gently organized, high-quality medical care 
and takes a giant step toward that goal. The 
other bills are tranquillizers, quieting the 
demand for medical reform without meeting 
it. They are worth little and would be worse 
than nothing, because they would create an 
illusion of our having acted, an illusion that 
would stifle real reform for years to come. 
Let us have something better. 


TRIBUTE TO WILLIAM J. LYNCH 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I invite my colleagues to join 
with me today in paying tribute to an 
educator, who during these last 40 years 
of dramatic growth and change in the 
educational systems and methods of this 
Nation, has been at the forefront of this 
tremendous evolution, at the local level 
where things are truly accomplished in 
this field. 

On October 29, 1971, I attended a 
testimonial along with over 500 educa- 
tors, clergy, Government officials, col- 
leagues, former students, family and 
friends to honor Williem J, Lynch upon 
his retirement from his position of de- 
puty superintendent of schools, in Ran- 
dolph, Mass. At this occasion, he re- 
ceived countless plaques and citations 
from groups and organizations such as 
the Randolph School Committee, the 
Testimonial Committee, the Board of 
Selectmen of Randolph, the Lions Club, 
the Fire Department of Randolph, the 
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St. Anselm’s Alumnae Association, and 
the State Legislature of Massachusetts. 
In addition ne received a citation and 
personal letter from Archbishop Medei- 
ros from Aquinas, was made an honorary 
citizen of Quincy, Mass., and received a 
presentation from the Randolph Teach- 
ers Association. 

I would like to quote here the program 
dedication from the recent testimonial: 


The lives of thousands of Randolph pupils 
have been enriched because of the infiuence 
and guidance of veteran educator William 
J. Lynch, Deputy Superintendent of Schools. 

Mr. Lynch will retire from his post on De- 
cember 31. He prepared for his life as a 
dedicated educator at St. Anselm's College in 
Manchester, New Hampshire from which he 
graduated in 1931 with an A.B. degree and 
an award for outstanding citizenship. He 
furthered his education at Boston University 
where he received a master’s degree in 1954 
and a C.A.G.S. in 1957. 

His teaching career began at Van Buren 
High School in Maine where he was appointed 
principal in 1932 after serving for a year as 
a teacher-coach. 

He came to Randolph in 1934 as Director 
of Athletics and Head of the Math depart- 
ment at Stetson High School. Because of his 
fraternity with students and teachers, Bill 
Lynch earned the reputation as the school 
system’s “Mr. Chips.” 

In 1943 he went to Hingham High School 
where he was appointed Head of the Math 
department, and in 1947 he became assist- 
ant principal of the High School. During his 
time at Hingham High School, he took an 
active part in Randolph town government, 
serving as a member of the school committee 
and the finance committee. He returned to 
Randolph in 1954 to the position of prin- 
cipal of the Stetson Elementary School. 
The following year he was appointed assist- 
ant superintendent of schools. 

A man who was active in professional or- 
ganizations, Mr. Lynch was selected by the 
National Education Association to be chair- 
man of the Election Committee of the NEA 
in 1965. He conducted the National Elections 
of 10,000 delegates at Miami, Florida with 
such efficiency that he received a com- 
mendation from the national association. 

For the past 17 years Mr. Lynch has played 
an administrative role in the Randolph 
School system and has been credited by the 
School Committee with successfully obtain- 
ing more than 600,000 in Federal grants. He 
has seen the Randolph Public Schools grow 
from 1,600 pupils to over 7,000. 

It is not only for what he did, but also for 
what he is, that Mr. Lynch will be remember- 
ed: his deep convictions, his strong sense of 
propriety, his dependability, his complete 
unselfishness, his genuine modesty, his cour- 
age in overcoming physical problems, and his 
strong religious beliefs. He was always aware 
of the small everyday problems in the 
schools. None were too minor to be recog- 
nized and settled. 


School personnel, students, graduates, and 
residents all join in wishing Mr. Lynch suc- 
cess and happiness in his retirement. 


I thought you would be interested in 
sharing with me the following article 


from the Brockton Daily Enterprise, 
“Over 500 Honor Randolph's Bill Lynch.” 
Over 500 HONOR RANDOLPH’s BILL LYNCH 


RanpoLtpH.—Over 500 educators, col- 
leagues, clergy, government officials, former 
students, family and friends gathered to 
honor William J. “Bill” Lynch, retiring 
Deputy Superintendent of Randolph Schools 
at the Lantana Ballroom, Randolph, with 
tribute for over 40 years of service to the 
town and the schools. He was greeted with 
a long standing ovation. Father Hickey, St. 
Mary's Church, Randolph, rendered the in- 
vocation and the benediction. 
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James J. Lynch, son of the honored guest, 
introduced the members of Mr. Lynch's 
family. Mrs. Irene (Lynch) Sumption pre- 
sented her mother with a bouquet of flowers. 


TWO HEAD TABLES 


An elevated head table as well as a sub 
head table had to be used to accommodate 
the dignitaries that attended the testimo- 
nial, which included Congressman James A. 
Burke who was the keynote speaker. 

Many plaques and citations were presented 
to Mr. Lynch which included: School Com- 
mittee Plaque, presented by the president, 
Thomas L. Warren, Randolph’s Superintend- 
ent of Schools; the testimonial committee 
presented a plaque which was presented by 
Mr. Joseph Zapustus, Master of Ceremonies 
for the evening, and a gift from the com- 
mittee was presented by Town Clerk and 
Treasurer Edward L. Clark; Chairman Nor- 
man B, Silk presented the citation from the 
szlectmen; The Lions Club presentation was 
made by Harold M. Tucker; Fire Chief 
Robert D. Teece made the presentation from 
the Fire Dept.; a presentation from the State 
Legislature in behalf of state reps. Joseph 
Semensi, Randolph, and Joseph Manning, 
Milton, and state sen. George Kenneally was 
made by Edward C. Hoeg; a speech was made 
by Joseph P. Collins, National president of 
the Alumnae Association, in behalf of St, 
Anselm's Alumnae Association, of which 
“Bill” is a member. 


OTHER HONORS 


Other honors bestowed upon Mr. Lynch 
included: A citation and personal letter from 
Archbishop Medeiros from Aquinas which 
was presented by Miss Nancy Boland, pub- 
licity director of Randolph Schools; the 
senior class plaque was presented by the 
president. Howard Fixler; Randolph Teachers 
Association presentation was made by Mr. 
Alfred Galante, representing Joseph Kane; 
and the City of Quincy plaque, making “Bill” 
an honorary citizen of the city from Mayor 
James E. McIntyre, was presented by Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Schools John E. 
Zoino. 

The committee who worked so hard on the 
arrangements for the evening were well re- 
warded for their efforts in making the trib- 
ute a success. Fall floral corsages were given 
to the ladies of the committee. Mrs, Marie 
Cormey, Miss Nancy Boland, and the wives 
of the men of the committee; Mrs. Edward 
T. Clark, Mrs. Joseph Zapustus, Mrs. Edward 
C. Hoeg, Mrs. John A. Brewster, Mrs. John 
E. Zoino, Mrs. Charles E. Green, Mrs. Russell 
Thompson, Mrs. Charles E. Olsen, Mrs. Frank 
Sullivan, Mrs. Murray Lewis, Mrs, Richard E. 
Coburn, whose husband deserves much credit 
as the man behind the scenes, coordinator 
of the entire program, 

Senior Class treasurer Al Finocihario was 
the photographer in charge of the guest book 
and photo album. Appropriate music was 
rendered by Lenny Rapoza, music coordi- 
nator of the Randolph Schools, and his or- 
chestra during dinner and dancing, to round 
out an evening well deserved by “Bill.” 


VETERANS DAY, 1971, AN OUT- 
STANDING SUCCESS FOR HOSPI- 
TALIZED VETERANS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, in fur- 
ther reference to the success of the first 
observance of Veterans’ Day as part of 
the Monday holiday legislation, I call to 
the attention of my colleagues a recent 
communication from the office of the Ad- 
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ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs. Mr. 
Speaker, according to this advice, Veter- 
ans Day on Monday, October 25 was an 
outstanding success insofar as the wel- 
fare of hospitalized veterans was con- 
cerned. 

Mr, Speaker, the communication 
signed by G. C. “Gus” Wallace from the 
Administrator’s office is as follows: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR OF 
VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., November 17, 1971. 
Hon. ROBERT MCCLORY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. MCOLORY: As Secretary-Treasurer 
of the President’s Veterans Day National 
Committee, Dick Baker has requested that 
I inform you of the outstanding success on 
Veterans Day, Monday, October 25, of the 
“Very Important Patient” (VIP) program at 
our VA hospitals. 

The three-day weekend enabled many pa- 
tients to take advantage of a 72-hour pass to 
spend time with relatives, when otherwise 
they could not have, had the holiday been 
only of 24 hours duration. For the same 
reason, relatives were able to visit veterans in 
our 165 hospitals. 

Many members of Congress, like yourself, 
were in their home districts for the long 
weekend and took time to visit VA hospitals 
in their areas. Large numbers of celebrities 
from the sports, theater, veterans organiza- 
tions and local and State officials also par- 
ticipated in the VIP program. 

These visits, signing of autographs and 
the willingness of celebrities to be photo- 
graphed with hospitalized veterans was very 
stimulating and a great morale booster for 
these patients. 

Mr. Speaker, some inquiries have been 
directed to me as to why the fourth 
Monday in October was designated as 
Veterans Day. I hasten to respond that 
this was a most logical selection of a 
long weekend holiday occurring, as it 
does, at a most beautiful time of the year. 
It is an excellent time for honoring our 
veterans of all of the wars. Also, it is 
an occasion for remembering our loved 
ones, for providing family reunions, in- 
cluding particularly reunions of veterans 
with their families and friends. 

To have designated the second Monday 
in November would have placed this im- 
portant holiday in such close proximity 
to the Thanksgiving holiday season, that 
the benefit of both holidays would have 
been diluted. Furthermore, to designate 
the first Monday in November would have 
meant that Veterans Day always would 
be the day before election day. This was 
deemed most undesirable by both veter- 
ans and others. 

Even to assign the last Monday in Oc- 
tober as Veterans Day would mean that 
frequently Veterans Day and Halloween 
would coincide—likewise a most unde- 
sirable choice. 

Accordingly, the fourth Monday in 
October places Veterans Day in the sea- 
son of the year when Veterans’ Day has 
been traditionally observed and gives it 
both a greater significance and provides 
an expanded opportunity for the prepa- 
ration of and carrying out of appro- 
priate observances. 

Mr. Speaker, it should not be consid- 
ered that the Congress has changed 
Armistice Day, which will always be re- 
membered as the calendar date upon 
which an armistice was reached, to bring 
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the fighting in World War I to a close. 
Armstice Day is significant, both because 
of the date and of the hour on which it 
is traditionally observed, being the 11th 
hour of the 11th day of the 11th month. 
I share the hope with most veterans— 
particularly those veterans of World 
War I—that Armistice Day may always 
be observed with appropriate ceremonies, 
primarily with a few moments of prayer- 
ful meditation at 11 a.m. on November 
11 of each year. 

In addition, it is my hope that veterans, 
as well as all Americans, will give earnest 
support to the observance of Veterans 
Day on the fourth Monday of October in 
each year to honor all veterans of all the 
wars and armed conflicts in which our 
Nation has been engaged, to the end ‘hat 
the manifold benefits from this 3-day 
long Veterans Day weekend may become 
an ever more meaningful period during 
each successive year of our Nation’s 
history. 


VISITS TO MAINLAND CHINA 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, a great deal 
of attention has been focused on the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China in recent months, 
partly as a result of President Nixon's 
announcement that he intends to visit 
Mainland China within the next year. 
Since that time a select few have been 
invited to visit China from this country, 
and we have read their reports in various 
newspapers and magazines describing so- 
cial and political conditions, the Chinese 
economy, and speculating on the Chi- 
nese military potential for the next dec- 
ade or so. 

One recent visitor, however, has taken 
us a step further in bridging the gap of 
misunderstanding by writing a careful 
documentation of the realities of every- 
day Chinese life, something we in Amer- 
ica know little about. She has recorded 
for us her sensitive understanding of the 
essence of the Chinese nature and in 
documenting so well the thoughts and 
aspirations of the average citizens of 
that country has helped to reveal the 
common bonds we have with all the peo- 
ples of the world. 

Mrs. William Attwood, wife of the pub- 
lisher of the Long Island newspaper, 
Newsday, had the good fortune to be in- 
cluded in a recent 17-day trip to Peking 
with a select handful of American jour- 
nalists. With them, Mrs. Attwood visited 
schools and hospitals, factories and com- 
munes and ended her stay by joining 
Premier Chou En-lai for dinner. Mrs. 
Attwood has given us a vivid picture of 
life in China today, and I commend her 
report, which appeared in the November 
issue of McCall’s magazine, to my 
colleagues: 

I DECIDED THAT THERE WovuLp NEVER BE A 
BETTER TIME FOR ME To Try Acupunc- 
TURE 

(By Simone Attwood) 

In the hot stillness of dawn, we heard 

reveille. There was the sound of marching 
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feet. It was five-thirty in the morning, and 
the Chinese were starting their workday. And 
we were starting our two weeks’ visit to a 
country which almost no Americans had 
visited in more than two decades, a country 
which had isolated itself from the rest of the 
world to develop a life-style unlike any other. 

My husband and I were the first American 
citizens to buy Air France tickets from New 
York to Shanghai. Some eighteen hours after 
our departure from Paris, we had arrived in 
the People’s Republic of China, and our ques- 
tions were endless. 

Would people be friendly? Would we be 
free to walk around as we wished or would 
we be followed and watched? Would we be 
able to take photographs, and if we did, 
would we be able to take the films out of 
China? What had the Cultural Revolution 
of 1966 done to the people’s minds, to art, 
to literature, to everyday life? Was it true, as 
we had heard, that family life had been de- 
stroyed? That husbands and wives had been 
herded into communes to live in dormitories 
while their children were cared for in state 
nurseries? And could it really be true, as 
the government claimed, that women were in 
fact the equal of men—in a country where 
for centuries women had been held in such 
low esteem? 

We had been met at the airport in Shang- 
hai by a colorful display of musicians and 
singers. They were not there for us, but for 
the Yugoslav foreign minister, who was head- 
ing the first official mission to the People’s 
Republic of China—a big diplomatic break- 
through, since the Yugoslavs have been sec- 
ond only to the United States on China’s 
blacklist. 

In the airport terminal, built to accommo- 
date many times the small number of passen- 
gers it serves at present, we had passed 
health-card and passport inspection, and had 
explained in a combination of sign language 
and English how many watches and cameras 
we carried, how much film. None of our lug- 
gage was opened. 

At first glance, it was difficult to tell 
whether the airport officials were men or 
women. They all wore the same baggy pants 
(green, khaki, blue, or black) the same 
shapeless tunics (which didn’t necessarily 
match the color of the pants), and the same 
caps. It was easy to wonder if women who 
worked and dressed like men, who shared 
the same regulation hairstyles (short, 
straight hair), and who wore no cosmetics 
or adornments of any kind, felt sexless and 
unfeminine. 

We spent a peaceful night at the airport 
hotel—an airport serving a city of 10 mil- 
lion—with our windows wide open, our sleep 
undisturbed by a single arrival or takeoff. 
The next morning we were on our way to 
the capital of China. 

During the next two weeks, which we spent 
in and around Peking, we spoke to many 
women and saw them doing many different 
jobs—in communes and factories, in hos- 
pitals and universities. We saw them with 
their husbands and children, picnicking at 
the Great Wall, strolling through the parks 
of Peking and the gardens of the Summer 
Palace. On a few occasions, we saw young 
couples talking quietly on a park bench. As 
we saw them, some of our questions were 
answered, 

Although they lack many things that wom- 
en all over the world consider indispensa- 
ble, Chinese women are lovely. They smile 
often. Their eyes are bright, their cheeks 
pink and glowing with health, their hair clean 
and shining. They are doing a job and are 
proud of it—and it shows in the way they 
walk, in the way they tell you about what 
they are doing. 

They feel the work they do is for the 
glory of the state and for Chairman Mao, 
Since the gigantic power struggle in 1966 be- 
tween Liu Shaochi (then chief of state) and 
Mao Tse-tung, every Chinese citizen's think- 
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ing has been and still is being molded to 
conform with Chairman Mao's “pure Com- 
munism.” According to Chairman Mao, China 
had begun to follow in the footsteps of So- 
viet Communism, developing a privileged 
bureaucratic and intellectual class which in 
time might lead the way back to Capitalism. 

Until Chairman Mao emerged the victor, 
universities were closed throughout the 
country, while students, teachers, intellec- 
tuals, and bureaucrats were sent into fac- 
tories and the countryside as laborers to be 
“reeducated.” Today, propaganda teams work 
tirelessly to promote “pure” ideals: personal 
gain and “fame and fortune” must be re- 
jected, and all personal effort submerged 
into the mass effort. 

A working part of this mass effort is the 
Evergreen Commune, a group of villages 
about 30 miles outside of Peking. The com- 
mune has a population of 41,000 and it is 
typical of the thousands of communes 
throughout China. Its people raise fruit, 
vegetables, and pigs (the staple meat of the 
Chinese) for the markets of Peking. What 
makes it different from many others, how- 
ever, is that the executive director is a 
woman. 

Mrs. Wang Ung-wu is in her forties. The 
daughter of poor peasants, she was illiterate 
until 1950, when she learned to read in an 
adult-education class. Today she oversees all 
the activities of her commune: the day-to- 
day work, the accounting problems, the long- 
range projects. 

Communes are, as far as possible, self-suffi- 
cient. They have their own nurseries, ele- 
mentary and high schools, workshops for 
the repair and maintenance of the farm ma- 
chinery, shoe-repair-shops, barbershops, and 
stores stocked with a surprisingly large se- 
lection of goods. Evergreen even has its own 
small coal mine. 

Here, where the growing season is much 
shorter than in the south of China, crops are 
often planted in alternate rows—corn with 
wheat, potatoes with beans—so that when 
one crop is harvested, a second one will fol- 
low on the same plot. Not a square yard of 
land is wasted. 

In communes the land is held in common. 
Families are allotted small plots near their 
homes where they raise whatever they wish 
for their own personal use; other than that, 
food can be bought cheaply. Each person 
earns work points based on his productivity. 
At the end of the year, a percentage of the 
earnings of the commune is retained for 
machinery, supplies, seeds, and improve- 
ments. The remainder is distributed accord- 
ing to the work points each person has 
earned, We were told that at Evergreen, the 
personal yearly earnings of each worker 
ranged from 300 to 700 yuans—or about $120 
to $300 per year. 

Mrs. Shih King-luan, a pretty young wom- 
an whom we visited, was obviously proud 
of the new home she shares with her family. 
They have three good-sized rooms, their own 
well and pump, electricity, and a radio. It’s 
quite different from the days when, as a 
child, she and her family lived in a mud 
hut. There is no doubt, I think, that the 
peasants of China, who represent the over- 
whelming majority of the population, live 
far better than they have in the past. 

All the communes have clinics—their num- 
ber depending on how many people they 
serve—and each person pays the equivalent 
of fifty American cents a year for complete 
medical care. The clinic we visited was not 
fancy: What was impressive was its clean- 
liness and neatness, But although the condi- 
tions might seem primitive to us, the im- 
portant thing to remember is that thirty 
years ago there was virtually no medical care 
of any sort for the poor. Since 1949, China 
has wiped out smallpox, cholera, typhus, 
and other epidemic diseases through mass 
inoculation. Tuberculosis, formerly a very 
serious problem, is rapidly vanishing. As in 
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our country, the most serious illnesses are 
now cancer and cardiovascular diseases. 

The clinics are staffed for the most part 
by Barefoot Doctors, This is the name given 
to the thousands of young women and some 
young men whose job it is to watch over 
the health of peasant families throughout 
the rural areas of China. These people are 
trained in first aid, midwifery, and the treat- 
ment of simple diseases, and are able to 
perform minor surgery and any follow-up 
care necessary after a patient's illness or op- 
eration. They combine medical work with 
agricultural work, and during the winter go 
to hospitals for further training. 

One of the most important things the 
Barefoot Doctors do is to encourage family 
planning and the use of contraceptives. The 
Pill (a Chinese one), coils, and other means 
of contraception for married men and wom- 
en are not only available, but strongly en- 
couraged, Morals are puritan. Unmarried 
persons cannot”’obtain contraceptives at all, 
since premarital sex is considered taboo. 

Sterilization for both men and women is 
also being promoted with a fair amount of 
success. Tradition dies hard, though, and in 
the rural areas family planning is still ham- 
pered by the preference for boy babies. 
Couples who have girls often continue hay- 
ing children until a boy or two is born. 

Barefoot Doctors are trained in both tradi- 
tional Chinese medicine and Western medi- 
cine, so that one or both may be used, de- 
pending on the patient’s wishes. One aspect 
of Chinese medicine that is little known in 
the Western world is acupuncture—prob- 
ably the world’s oldest method of healing— 
which has been practiced in China for more 
than 5,000 years. 

It is hard to believe that inserting a fine 
needle into specific “points” in the body can 
almost instantly cure headaches and stomach 
pains, relieve lumbago or a stiff neck. Why 
it works nobody knows—but then nobody 
knows exactly why aspirin works either. 

Very simply stated, Chinese traditional 
medicine teaches that, to be well, a person’s 
flow of energy—or life-source, the Tch’i— 
must circulate freely through the body 
along pathways called meridians. According 
to the Chinese, there are two kinds of energy 
—the yang, a positive force, and the yin, a 
negative force. The yang is activity, heat, 
male; the yin is rest, cold, female; and there 
is a constant change in our bodies from one 
to another. If this energy flow of yin and 
yang is not in equilibrium, illness will occur. 
And acupuncture supposedly restores this 
balance. 

The Chinese also believe that emotion 
plays a very important part in man’s well- 
being and good health. Frustration and anger 
exhaust us—impeding the flow of energy, 
often leading to serious illness. It may be 
difficult or impossible to remove the cause 
of our anxieties, but many doctors in Eu- 
rope have found that acupuncture can re- 
lieve the muscular aches and pains we so 
often suffer as a result. 

The most important new development in 
acupuncture’s long history—and one which 
we may come to accept in our own country— 
is its use as an anesthetic. Western doctors 
have recently witnessed a number of major 
operations—including open-heart surgery 
and brain surgery—during which the patient 
was fully conscious while anesthetized by 
acupuncture. 

At the Anti-Imperialist Hospital in Pe- 
king, I witnesed an abortion in which acu- 
puncture was used to anesthetize the pa- 
tient. As a young woman lay on the operat- 
ing table, short needles were inserted into 
the cartilage of the upper part of her ear. 
She seemed to feel no pain. During the op- 
eration, she obviously felt nothing, and 
smiled and chatted with the attending nurse. 

I was later told that there are about 50 
“points,” where needles can be inserted in 
the body to relieve headache and muscular 
pains, A student can be taught in a week or 
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ten days. This is not to say that acupuncture 
is simple. There are more than 800 points; a 
skilled practitioner studies for years—and 
never really stops learning his art. 

While in Peking, I suddenly had what felt 
like an acute attack of lumbago. I decided 
there would never be a better time to try 
acupuncture. 

At the hospital, I lay on my stomach as 
the doctor touched various parts of my back 
and legs to determine where the trouble was. 
My husband watched with fascination—and 
some misgivings—as a very fine needle was 
inserted several inches into the back of one 
thigh, then the other. 

Except for what seemed like the prick of 
a pin, I felt absolutely nothing as the needle 
went in. When the tip reached the nerve at 
the front of my thigh, there was some brief 
tingling pain; then no feeling at all as the 
needle was removed. There was no bleeding 
and no mark. My legs felt somewhat numb 
for a while afterward, but I must admit I 
felt better that night and had no pain the 
next day. 

It was also at the Anti-Imperialist Hospital 
in Peking—a hospital founded in 1916 by 
missionaries and supported for about 
twenty-five years by the Rockefellers—that 
we had the privilege of meeting Dr. Lin 
Chauchi, head of gynecology and obstetrics, 
and one of the foremost women doctors in 
China. A doctor since 1921, Dr. Lin is a tiny, 
gray-haired woman who looks and acts much 
younger than her seventy years. She speaks 
excellent English (she studied in the United 
States and England for several years) and 
is enthusiastic about what has been accom- 
plished during the last two decades to im- 
prove health in her country. 

I asked her if there were psychiatrists in 
China. She smiled. Since she receives all our 
medical literature, she was well aware of the 
role that tranquilizers and psychiatrists 
play in the United States. “We have a few 
psychiatrists," she said. “But there seems to 
be very little mental illness in China—per- 
haps because the Chinese personality is very 
stable and stoic.” 

There is no doubt at all that one of the 
greatest changes brought about by the new 
government in mainland China is that 
women are treated with complete equality. 
The part they play in every aspect of Chinese 
life would have been unthinkable thirty 
years ago. Today, the key that opens the 
door to a responsible job or to a university 
is not whether you are a man or a woman— 
it is whether you practice correct political 
thinking. 

Because of the Cultural Revolution in 
1966, the entire Chinese system of educa- 
tion has been revised. Students must work 
for at least three years before applying for 
entrance to a university. Then, if found 
“politically acceptable” by co-workers and 
the revolutionary committee, and if they have 
sufficient ability, they are admitted. 

During a day we spent at Tsinghua Uni- 
versity, a polytechnical institution in the 
suburbs of Peking, those responsible for 
carrying out the new directives and ideas in 
education admitted that the University had 
reopened only this year, and had a freshman 
enrollment of 2,700—25 percent of whom are 
girls—the majority of them studying engi- 
neering. 

To prevent the emergence of a new intel- 
lectual class, students now combine their 
theoretical studies with a great deal of fac- 
tory and agricultural work, “to keep in touch 
with the masses.” Courses have been reduced 
to four or five, instead of the seven or eight 
that students formerly carried, and they 
cover such subjects as engineering, math, 
and physics (no humanities are taught). 
The period of study is now three years. 

The major problem seems to be that there 
is a great difference in the individual prep- 
aration students have had. Some are the 
equivalent of high-school graduates, some of 
junior high-school graduates; there are even 
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some older work-students who have had 
many years of practical work and experi- 
ence in their field but very little formal edu- 
cation. These older students are highly mo- 
tivated and determined to succeed and it 
will be interesting to see how this new ap- 
proach to higher education evolves. 

None of the high schools I visited seemed 

| to offer any of the courses in homemaking, 
cooking, or sewing that we have here in the 
United States. In the cities, Chinese women, 
like men, work a six-day week, and they are 
fed three meals a day where they work. Wom- 
en, I was told, are not interested in being 
housewives. In any case, their work schedule, 
plus the political indoctrination talks they 
must attend, seems to leave them little spare 

| time. 

I suspect, though, that love of color and 
beauty dies hard in the feminine heart; al- 
though women usually do not deviate from 
the normal drabness of their own clothing, 
they dress their children in bright colors and 
with a good deal of imagination. This linger- 
ing feminine “weakness” may account for the 
many photographs of colorfully dressed ballet 
stars we saw on the walls of the homes we 
visited. (No home, of course, is without pic- 
tures of Chairman Mao.) 

Ballet seems to be the only cultural activ- 
ity. It is, of course, in keeping with accepta- 
ble political thought and referred to as 
“revolutionary dance drama.” Dance themes 
deal with wicked landlords, the exploitation 
of the peasants, and the victory of the Revo- 
lution. 

No poetry and fiction is published, but 
there are great quantities of all the writings 
of Mao Tse-tung (everyone, young and old, 
has a little red book), and some textbooks. 
Magazines for women, such as we know them, 
are nonexistent. Western literature is not 
available at all—except to those in higher 
echelons of government. 

No account of a trip to the People’s Re- 
public of China would be complete without 
mentioning the food, There are many restau- 
rants, and the fare they offered was delicious. 

In Peking, of course, we sampled the fa- 
mous Peking duck. Since it requires many 
hours of preparation before it appears, crisp 
and steaming, it must be ordered well ahead. 

We often dine at Chinese restaurants here 
at home, and we were surprised to find that 
tea was never served with meals, but always 
before; and that soup (sometimes, at more 
elaborate dinners, more than one soup) was 
served during and after the main courses, and 
sometimes before dessert. 

Our most memorable meal was a dinner for 
other visting American journalists and their 
wives by Premier Chou En-lai. It was served 
in the Fukien Room of the Great Hall of the 
People, an enormous building which domi- 
nates Peking’s main square. 

| We were seated, in the traditional Chinese 
| way, facing our host across a round table; 
and even the political talk did not dim the 
premier’s charm and sense of humor and our 
| enjoyment of the superb meal. 

The menu, handwritten in English and 
stamped with the red-and-gold seal of state, 
included: 

Hors d'oeuvres; silver agaric consommé; sea 
cucumbers, abalone, and meatballs; chicken 
slices with shrimp and peas; shad; mush- 
rooms and lima beans; bean puree; pastries; 
and fruits. 

| One of the things the menu did not tell us 

was that the hors d’oeuvres were a meal in 
themselves. Innumerable cold dishes were 
placed on the table. They included chicken, 
crabmeat, shrimp, bean curd, and string 
beans. Nor did the menu tell us about a 
seemingly endless number of side dishes— 
the small rolls, stuffed dumplings, and tradi- 
tional rice. 

Sea cucumbers were a new experience. In 
reality, they are sea slugs with a delicate 
flavor and a gelatinous and slippery consist- 
jency. If you can eat those with chopsticks, 
you can eat anything with chopsticks. The 
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shad, served in a sweet-and-sour nut sauce, 
was especially delicious. 

The bean puree, I discovered, was a thick, 
sweet, very cold dessert somewhat like chest- 
nut puree; the pastries were made of almond 
paste, sesame seeds, and flavored with honey. 
The fruits served were slices of watermelon 
and bananas. 

Each main dish called for a toast, to good 
health and friendship, with mao-tai—a very 
strong liquor made of sorghum and tasting 
somewhat like vodka. Premier Chou himself 
raised his glass to the liberation of women 
everywhere. Then, almost three hours after 
we first sat down to dinner, we moved into 
a sitting room where we drank farewell cups 
of tea. 

Another farewell—to China itself—fol- 
lowed shortly thereafter. The next morning 
we left for Hong Kong. Our luggage went 
unopened at customs, our undeveloped film 
was passed without question. We were sent 
on our way by one official who said, “Come 
again.” 

I hope we will. We had been treated with 
extraordinary courtesy during our visit, There 
had been no objection to our photographing 
anything we pleased, anywhere we went. 
True, we were stared at a great deal—even 
in Reking, foreigners are curiosities. And we 
did feel great frustration because of our in- 
ability to communicate: Our Chinese did 
not include anything except “thank you” 
and “goodbye,” and in our travels we met 
few people who could say more than the very 
same thing in English. But as we wandered 
by ourselves through the parks and along 
the streets, we had been greeted with 
smiles—and that seemed a significant com- 
munication all its own. 


THE INDEPENDENCE OF LATVIA 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr, DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, today 
is the 53d anniversary of Latvian inde- 
pendence. On November 18, 1918, 1 week 
after the armistice had signaled the end 
of the First World War, the national 
council that had been established in 
Latvia proclaimed that country’s inde- 
pendence. 

Its brief period of freedom, which was 
destined to last for less than 22 years, 
began under very unpromising circum- 
stances. Latvia had lost almost 40 per- 
cent of its population during World 
War I. Ten thousand farms had been 
completely destroyed. Practically all of 
its industrial machinery and other equip- 
ment, along with its industrial popula- 
tion of 100,000 workers, had been evac- 
uated to Russia. 

Despite the difficulties that confronted 
them, the people of Latvia were deter- 
mined to establish a durable republic. 
They labored mightily to develop their 
new nation and enjoyed a certain degree 
of success. Unfortunately, the future of 
their land was not entirely in their own 
hands. 

The defeat of the Germans and the 
overthrow of the Russian Government 
by the Communists produced develop- 
ments in which a new and violent dic- 
tatorship grew to ultimately threaten 
Latvians and their newborn independ- 
ence. The Communists had already 
seized power late in 1917, a year before 
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the war ended, while Germany -did not 
come under the domination of another 
leftwing force, national socialism, until 
early 1933. 

These two totalitarian forces, which 
were ostensibly irreconcilable enemies, 
signed a treaty on August 23, 1939, that 
became a green light for the beginning 
of what eventually became a Second 
World War. The partition of Poland be- 
tween Nazi Germany and Communist 
Russia was an indication to Latvia and 
her sister Republics on the Baltic, Es- 
tonia, and Lithuania, that their days of 
freedom were numbered. 

The Soviet Union invaded Latvia in 
June 1940, all of it being in Russian 
hands by the 17th. On August 5 the free 
Republic of Latvia became a province of 
the huge Soviet Empire. 

During the following summer the in- 
ternational gangsters fell out and Hitler’s 
armies invaded the Soviet Union. Latvia 
was occupied by the Nazis from mid-1941 
until nearly the end of 1944, when 
Stalin’s forces again took possession. 

Since the end of World War II, the his- 
tory of Latvia has been a repetition of 
the history of all nations that have been 
subjugated by the forces of international 
communism, whether those forces are 
controlled from Moscow or Peking. Its 
farms have been collectivized, for all land 
is government property. Its industries 
have likewise been taken over by the 
government. 

Education is also controlled by the gov- 
ernment, over half of the teachers being 
non-Latvians whose only training has 
been in Communist political courses. The 
Communists have tried to stamp out reli- 
gion, whether it be Christianity or Juda- 
ism. 

Mr. Speaker, in my present assignment 
as a U.S. delegate to the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations in a debate in 
the world body on the subject of self- 
determination, I directed the attention 
of the delegates from 130 member coun- 
tries to the fact that the illegal occupa- 
tion of Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania by 
the Soviets is a denial of self-determina- 
tion and is not acknowledged by our Gov- 
ernment and should not be acknowledged 
by nations who have a legitimate interest 
in freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, the example of Latvia, 
along with the kindred examples of Es- 
tonia and Lithuania and a score of other 
nations that lie beyond the Berlin Wall 
and the Iron and Bamboo Curtains, 
should be a solemn warning to free na- 
tions everywhere. Let us hope and pray 
that those countries where men and 
women still live in freedom will heed this 
warning and cease appeasing the evil 
forces of international communism. 


“WHITE HOLLY” 


HON. NICK BEGICH 
OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 
Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, the good 


ship White Holly of the U.S. Coast 
Guard has been a fitting tribute to the 
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Coast Guard, The officers and men of the 
White Holly have been extremely dedi- 
cated to their duty both to the United 
States and to Alaska. They have been ef- 
ficient in keeping our waters free of any 
foreign encroachment and they have 
aided and assisted the people of Ketchi- 
kan and southeast Alaska in any manner 
possible. They have aided in rescues, 
searches, disasters, and navigation 
through hazardous waters. l 

The U.S. Coast Guard is transferring 
the White Holly out of Alaskan waters 
and the people of Ketchikan felt it only 
proper to pay tribute to this ship and its 
crew. In keeping with the community 
spirit, Mayor William F. Hamilton of 
Ketchikan declared November 11, 1971, 
as White Holly Day. I would like to take 
this opportunity to join the people of 
Ketchikan in their tribute to the White 
Holly. I am inserting a copy of the 
Ketchikan proclamation for my col- 
leagues’ inspection so that they may be 
aware of the outstanding job done by the 
White Holly: 

PROCLAMATION 

Whereas, the U. S. Coast Guard has ordered 
the transfer of the good ship White Holly 
from its natural and historic role as guardian 
of the last frontier, and 

Whereas, the good ship White Holly has 
played a spectacular role in the policing of 
international waters against foreign fishery 
encroachment, has assisted in many search 
and rescue operations involving America’s 
finest fishermen, hunters, loggers and miners, 
has maintained aids to navigation in some 
of the most hazardous waters of the world, 
and 

Whereas, Alaska now has attained state- 
hood, the U. S. Coast Guard has mechanized 
much of its search and rescue operations by 
using aircraft to speed up its services to the 
outlying areas, and 

Whereas, the officers and enlisted personnel 
of the good ship White Holly have become 
outstanding examples of the U. S. Coast 
Guard, have brought its services and rela- 
tionships closer to the people of greater 
Ketchikan than to those of any other por- 
tion of America, and 

Whereas, other portions of the United 
States of America now need and deserve this 
humanitarian service long rendered to Alas- 
kans by the White Holly, and 

Whereas, the door to the First City of 
Alaska remains always open to the White 
Holly’s officers and crew who will wish to re- 
turn here for later duty or retirement, 

Therefore, in recognition of the service of 
this vessel and personnel, I proclaim Thurs- 
day, November 11, 1971 as White Holly Day 
in greater Ketchikan and by virtue of the 
authority in me vested, requested all citizens 
of Greater Ketchikan to pay appropriate 
tribute to the good ship White Holly and its 
personnel. 

Done under my seal and signature this 5th 
day of November, 1971. 

WILLIAM F. HAMILTON, Mayor. 


HIGH KARTH AIDE RESIGNS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 
Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, all of us in 
Congress know the valuable work per- 
formed by our staff members—it hardly 


seems necessary for me to point out to 
our colleagues that their contribution is 
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essential to the work that we do. That is 
why it is always a disappointment when 
a Congressman loses an assistant to an- 
other “firm” that comes up with a bet- 
ter offer. That is the circumstance of the 
announcement I have today. I might 
point out that in this case the “firm” I 
am losing an assistant to is the assist- 
ant’s family—this is the kind of compe- 
tition that no Congressman can over- 
come. Fortunately my staff takes a great 
deal of pride in being one of the best on 
the Hill—and one of the reasons for this 
is their approach to matters such as this. 
That is why, Mr. Speaker, it is with pride 
that I insert into the Recorp the follow- 
ing tongue-in-cheek “news release” 
penned by one of my staff members to 
announce the resignation of my assist- 
ant, Mrs. Kay Beckman. 


HIGH KARTH AIDE RESIGNS 


WASHINGTON. —A high aide to the Hon. 
Joseph E. Karth (D-Minn.) (who is well 
known for her afternoon nips, thereby gain- 
ing the title of a “high alde”) submitted her 
resignation to Karth’s Legislative Assistant, 
Ed Tonat, early this afternoon. J 

Kay Beckman, a veteran Capitol Hill sec- 
retary who previously worked for Reps. Fino, 
Keogh, and Annunzio, said that she is ac- 
cepting an executive level position with 
Beckman and Son. She had extensive ex- 
perience as secretary, military case worker 
and legislative mail writer. 

The pert, blonde woman, a well known 
figure among knowledgeable Hill observers, 
said, “This new position is just too good to 
pass up—this will allow me to spend more 
time with my husband Don, er, that is Dan, 
and our son, uh, whathisname.” 

Her co-workers in Karth’s highly efficient 
office immediately filed charges of treason 
against the irrepressible Ms. Beckman, claim- 
ing that she is guilty of the grossest form of 
desertion, 

The entire sentiment of the staff was well 
summed up by a well enunciated obscenity 
from the press secretary, “Shucks.” 

Another staff assistant commented, “This 
only goes to show you the lengths that this 
staff will go to in order to have a party!" 


MURPHY STRESSES URGENT NEED 
FOR GUN CONTROLS 


HON. MORGAN F. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
there are many things wrong with this 
country today, things which we can rec- 
tify if we work together, and give a little 
time and energy to find solutions. One 
situation which confronts all of us is 
that of safety in our streets—safety from 
gun-toting hoodlums who would kill an 
innocent human being for a few dollars or 
simply for kicks. ; 

It is indeed a sad note that many 
Americans are afraid to walk our city 
streets at night; that storeowners are 
threatened with a $5 pistol to give up 
their hard earned money; that home- 
owners are confronted in the middle of 
the night and forced to hand over their 
valuables to a petty crook who holds the 
power of life and death in his hands. 

Our country is armed to the hilt with 
cheap handguns which are easy to ob- 
tain and even easier to use. When are we 
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going to stop coddling every smalitime 
hood who thinks he can commit what- 
ever crime he pleases because he has a 
gun? 

People who oppose tighter control of 
handguns are often heard to say that 
“guns do not kill people; people kill peo- 
ple.” This is twisted logic of the most ex- 
treme sort. Yes, people do kill people, but 
the possession of a so-called Saturday 
night special makes it easier for some- 
one to take another’s life. 

What kind of a city is it where citizens 
fear for their lives and refuse to venture 
out at night? What kind of safety can 
we offer our families if accessibility to 
handguns is made easier because a few 
have the idea that the Government is 
attempting to register their guns for the 
purpose of confiscating them? 

Those of us in favor of stricter gun 
controls are not denying the ownership 
of legitimate weapons used for hunting 
or target practice. We are interested in 
making it tougher for every small time 
criminal to obtain a gun for killing. We 
are interested in seeing that those who 
purchase guns with a legitimate reason 
are properly trained and responsible citi- 
zens. 

Anyone who can deny the necessity for 
taking guns out of the hands of petty 
criminals and unresponsible persons is 
indeed denying the majority of our citi- 
zens their right to enjoy freedom from 
the fear of being assaulted. It is unbeliev- 
able that some persons could argue 
against gun control knowing full well 
that most crimes and rapes are com- 
mitted at the point of a gun. 

Are we all to arm ourselves in self- 
protection and by doing so return to the 
days of the Old West where men blazed 
away at each other on frontier streets? 
We have come a long way from that time 
and those situations, and it should not 
be necessary for every citizen to arm 
himself because his very life is threat- 
ened every time he sets foot out the front 
door. 

I ask all citizens to support stronger 
gun legislation, designed to get “Satur- 
day night specials” off the street and 
out of the hands of hoodlums. If we are 
ever to have law and order return to 
the streets of our communities, this must 
be the first step. 

Men are never so brave as when they 
are holding a gun on an innocent vic- 
tim. Our streets are never so unsafe as 
when the purchase of a cheap instrument 
of death is made easier by those who 
fear too much Government control. We 
must have stronger legislation to protect 
the majority of our citizens who are tired 
of being harassed by gun-wielding crim- 
inals. Only through stricter gun control 
can we once again say we are a country 
of domestic tranquility. 


DEAN EARL BUTZ 


HON. ELWOOD HILLIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. HILLIS. Mr. Speaker, today I 
would like to take a few minutes regard- 
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ing President Nixon’s recent nomination 
of Dean Earl Butz of Purdue University 
as Secretary of Agriculture. 

Dean Butz is an outstanding individual 
and it is my hope that he will receive 
early Senate confirmation. 

Dean Butz was an Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture under President Eisen- 
hower and dean of the Purdue Univer- 
sity School of Agriculture. At the present 
time he is dean of continuing studies at 
Purdue. 

There have been some criticism of the 
nomination because Dean Butz is not an 
active farmer. 

Mr. Speaker, let me tell you this: There 
are many active farmers who are better 
farmers because they went to Purdue 
and received their instructions from 
Dean Butz. 

Dean Butz has made agriculture and 
the study of agriculture his lifework. 
He is a noted authority. 

In Dean Butz, the President will also 
have an outstanding spokesman who will 
travel the Nation and learn of the prob- 
lems and offer his solutions. 

He is also respected by his fellow men. 

His name was once placed in nomina- 
tion for Governor of the State of In- 
diana and he is widely known through- 
out our State as an outstanding public 
speaker. 


FIRST PLACE TO AMERICAN OIL FOR 
POLLUTION-FREE WASTE DISPOSAL 


HON. JAMES M. COLLINS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
In a program of awards for environ- 
mental control development endorsed by 
the Interior Department, the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, the Commerce 
Department, and all phases of the petro- 
leum industry, American Oil took top 
honors for their innovations in waste dis- 
posal. Petroleum Engineer awarded first 
place for America’s development of a 
fluidized bed incinerator for safe dis- 
posal of oily sludges and spent caustic 
solutions without polluting the air. 

Our country is proud of the petroleum 
industry as it sets the pace for protecting 
ecology in our increasingly industrialized 
society. American Oil was deservedly 
recognized as a leader in this program 
with the following citation: 

Among the many waste disposal problems 
incident to petroleum refinery operations, the 
disposal of oily sludge and spent caustic is 
one which has been most perplexing. To 
solve it, the Mandan, N.D. refinery of Amer- 
ican Oil installed a fluidized bed incinerator 
which has proved to be a safe and effective 
disposal technique while eliminating the air 
and water pollution problems associated with 
past disposal practices. 

Since oily sludges and spent caustic are 
generated in substantial quantities in large 
refineries, the longterm solution of their dis- 
posal should be based on a reduction in 
volume and destruction of objectionable 
constituents to leave a compact volume of 
innocuous residue which can be disposed of 
easily and perhaps usefully. The fluidized 
bed incinerator was chosen because of its ex- 
tremely high transfer efficiency, excellent 
mixing and stable combustion conditions. 
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The unit consists of a vertical, refractory- 
lined furnace with ancillary facilities which 
include tanks and pumps to store and feed 
sludges and spent caustic, blowers to supply 
combustion and fluidizing air, automatic 
control equipment, and stack scrubbers to 
produce a clean, odorless exhaust gas. The 
organic portion of the wastes is completely 
burned inside the furnace within a fluidized 
sand bed to produce three stable combus- 
tion products: a clean, granular, inorganic 
ash; carbon dioxide, and water. 

During operation oily sludge is pumped 
into the fluidized bed. As it enters the fur- 
nace the violent action of moving particles 
within the bed rapidly disperses the sludge 
throughout the entire bed. Water in the 
sludge evaporates immediately with the 
necessary heat provided by direct contact of 
the dispersed sludge with the bed material 
and hot combustion gases. Remaining oil and 
organic material rapidly ignite and burn 
within the bed. Heat released during com- 
bustion is absorbed by the bed material so 
the entire process is self-sustaining. 

Spent caustic is introduced to the inciner- 
ator separately just above the bed. Stable 
products of its combustion, mainly sodium 
sulfate and carbonate, are deposited within 
the bed. Eventually the bed becomes com- 
posed predominantly of sodium sulfate and 
carbonate pellets, which serve the same pur- 
pose as the initial sand bed. 

A temperature of about 1350 F is main- 
tained in the bed during incineration, with 
about 20% excess air provided for complete 
combustion. Careful control of the tem- 
perature is necessary to maintain a tempera- 
ture high enough for complete combustion 
and yet low enough to prevent fusion of the 
inorganic chemical residues. 

Exhaust gases from the furnace are passed 
through a cyclone separator, where most of 
the entrained solids are separated from the 
gas stream. Recovered solids are returned 
to the furnace from the cyclone. Exhaust 
gases are then passed through a venturi 
scrubber, where final traces of particulate 
matter and any gaseous pollutants are re- 
moved. 


OIL AND “THE TIMES” 
HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, many of us 
have been concerned about the prospect 
of oil drilling off the Atlantic coast and 
what it will mean to those of us who 
have long enjoyed the fine recreational 
opportunities that the Atlantic shore- 
line has to offer. This morning’s New 
York Times contained an editorial sup- 
porting a bill introduced by my good 
friend and colleague, Congressman Nor- 
MAN LENT of Nassau County, N.Y., which 
would put the Atlantic out of bounds 
for oil drilling unless foolproof environ- 
mental safeguards are developed. Be- 
cause I was among the first of 70 Repre- 
sentatives from Maine to Maryland to 
join Congressman Lent in this effort, I 
want to take this opportunity to enter the 
Times editorial in the RECORD so all of 
our colleagues here in the House and the 
people of the entire Atlantic coast may 
have the benefit of these views. 

SANCTUARY FOR THE SEA 

The mighty oceans are in danger. As 
Jacques Cousteau observed in testimony be- 
fore a Senate subcommittee, chemical pollu- 
tion and reckless exploitation disrupt what 
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are actually innumerable delicate balances 
between life and death in the world’s oceans. 

In the light of this clearly perceived men- 
ace, apprehension has been aroused on Long 
Island by reports that the Interior Depart- 
ment is considering the sale of leases for oil 
drilling on the continental shelf of the At- 
lantic seaboard. Technically the department 
has so far done no more than issue explora- 
tion permits, an all but automatic procedure. 
Yet the nervousness is warranted, 

Secretary Morton has stated that no drill- 
ing will be sanctioned without a full consid- 
eration of environmental consequences, & 
pledge repeated in correspondence with mem- 
bers of Congress and others. That much he 
is required to do under the law. But the Sec- 
retary has made it equally clear that a para- 
mount responsibility of his department is to 
meet the nation’s demands for energy. 

That is precisely the trouble. Mr. Morton’s 
department, charged with both the promo- 
tion and regulating of oil production, is com- 
promised from the start in deciding objec- 
tively where the production of oil threatens 
the integrity of the environment. 

Certainly there is little reason to expect the 
department to ride herd on the oil prospectors 
of the Atlantic coast any more than it has on 
the despoilers of the Santa Barbara Channel 
and the Gulf of Mexico. There is even less 
reason to suppose that the companies will 
suddenly invest themselves with self-sacrific- 
ing concern for the environment. 

It is natural enough for Long Island Con- 
gressmen to be taking the lead in trying to 
head off the sale of leases in view of the spe- 
cial threat to the island's beaches and wet- 
lands. Representative Lent of Nassau County 
has proposed a moratorium on all oceanic 
drilling until the Secretary of the Interior 
can determine in conjunction with the Coun- 
cil of Environmental Quality just how much 
of the nation’s natural resources are gen- 
uinely required for the years ahead—so that 
priorities can at last be clearly fixed. In addi- 
tion, the Lent bill would provide for marine 
sanctuaries in the Atlantic permanently free 
of the threat of drilling. 

Sanctuaries are similarly provided in a bill 
by Senator Cranston of California for the 
protection of that state’s threatened coast- 
line. The tragedy of the Santa Barbara oil 
catastrophe two years ago underscores the 
necessity of enhanced protection for the 
much-abused offshore waters of the Pacific 
and makes the Interior Department's foot- 
dragging response to the Cranston bill inex- 
plicable. 

Except as a last resort, when all other 
sources of energy have been used, the waters 
of neither the Atlantic nor the Pacific should 
be exposed to the added burden of oil drilling 
with its risks of spills and blowouts. The seas 
themselves are now in need of sanctuary. 


VILLARREAL CONFIDENT OF 
BUFFALO TRANSIT PLAN 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
pleasure to invite the energetic admin- 
istrator of the Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Administration, Carlos Villarreal, 
to be the principal speaker at the Con- 
struction Industry Employers Associa- 
tion annual dinner in Buffalo on Novem- 
ber 12, 1971. 

He delivered an important and timely 
address which demonstrates the Federal 
concern for effective systems of trans- 
portation nationally and on the Niagara 
frontier. 

At this point it is indeed a pleasure 
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to insert his remarks into the RECORD 
and call this to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

REMARKS BY CARLOS C. VILLARREAL 


Gentlemen, good evening and thank you 
for your gracious invitation to come to Buf- 
falo and visit with you this evening. 

When your good Congressman, Jack Kemp, 
wrote and asked me if I could be here for 
this Annual Meeting of the Construction 
Industry Employers Association, my calen- 
dar was clear and I accepted the invitation 
with pleasure. As a matter of fact, I was 
particularly complimented by Jack's interest 
in our Federal mass transit program and 
am very pleased to have an opportunity to 
discuss it with you. 

Little did I know that Secretary Volpe 
would jet home from Spain this past Satur- 
day and ask me to accompany the Spanish 
Minister of Public Works Fernandez de la 
Mora and six or eight Spanish transporta- 
tion officials on a coast-to-coast inspection 
trip. I want you to know that things are 
well in Phoenix, San Francisco, New York 
City and Washington—I know, because I have 
just come from all of those places! 

Congressman Kemp's interest in our pro- 
gram and its effect on this region is very 
helpful to us in the Department of Trans- 
portation. I can tell you as the chief execu- 
tive officer of a major Federal program, you 
get awfully lonely in Washington, and it is 
very reassuring to know that there are Mem- 
bers of Congress who are vitally interested in 
what we are doing. 

The opportunity to meet with you is a wel- 
come one. It enables me to talk to you briefly 
on what we are doing in Washington about 
mass transit and something about the con- 
struction implications and effects of the Fed- 
eral public transportation program. Too 
often, mass transit is discussed only in terms 
of ridership, buses and transit cars, and the 
moving of people. The construction aspects 
of mass transit all too often are overlooked. 

There is a common misimpression that 
mass transit construction competes with 
highway construction; that funds for mass 
transit means that less funds will be avail- 
able for highways; that funds for transit con- 
struction means that less funds will be avail- 
able for highway construction. 

Not true. In fact, precisely the opposite is 
true. Mass transit complements and adds to 
our urban highway people-carrying capacity. 
Mass transit needs an equally effective sur- 
face street and freeway system for main line 
and feeder bus service. Furthermore, the con- 
struction of rapid transit, subway, and other 
exclusive right-of-way systems require and 
use the very same skills and construction 
know-how, and many of the same materials 
as are used in highway and other heavy con- 
struction. Even though mass transit means a 
whole new, big market for the heavy con- 
struction industry, I find very few contrac- 
tors and builders who realize it. 

As you know, just a little more than a year 
ago the Congress overwhelmingly passed 
President Nixon's Urban Mass Transportation 
Assistance Act of 1970. Even though earlier 
legislation in 1961, 1984 and 1966 provided 
year-to-year funding for mass transit devel- 
opment, only last year did we get the long- 
term Federal financing needed for the very 
large, big capital projects so characteristic of 
mass transit development. 

This mass transit legislation that Secre- 
tary of Transportation John Volpe was so in- 
strumental in obtaining, provides my Admin- 
istration with $3.1 billion available for im- 
mediate obligation. It is part of a $10 billion, 
12-year program to upgrade, rebuild, and 
extend existing transit service and to build 
new systems. 

As one of the seven line agencies report- 
ing directly to Secretary Volpe, the Urban 
Mass ‘Transportation Administration is 
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charged with the responsibility of using these 
funds to provide financial assistance for 
capital improvements to public bodies and 
to carry on a research program directed to- 
ward the development and demonstration of 
new transit systems. 

In the past 10 years, about $1 billion Fed- 
eral funds, matched by an equal amount of 
local funds, have been spent on public trans- 
portation. With the recognized need for a 
significantly larger national mass transit im- 
provement program, and with the passage of 
the legislation last year, mass transit is now 
a big, new and important business. 

Under the leadership of Secretary Volpe, we 
have seen our program grow from $175 mil- 
lion per year, to $400 million last year, to 
$600 million this year. We presently have 
under review for next year a program calling 
for $1 billion. Said another way, whereas Fed- 
eral funds for mass transit have equalled $1 
billion in the last 10 years, during the cur- 
rent 18 months—from January 1971 through 
June of 1972—-we will obligate $1 billion, and 
thereafter, $1 billion per year. 

Our legislation calls for biannual review of 
our obligation authority, so next year, Sec- 
retary Volpe and I expect to return to Con- 
gress and ask for the next increment of au- 
thority beyond the present $3.1 billion to 
carry this program forward. 

I needn't tell you the Congress is a very 
severe task master and requires accomplish- 
ments and results from those managing pro- 
grams for which the Congress makes funds 
available. I don’t say this merely because 
Congressman Kemp is with us. I say it be- 
cause it is true, and because it is important 
for you to know that we take seriously Presi- 
dent Nixon’s urban commitment and his very 
real desire to make progress in our cities. 

Incidentally, I was interested to note that 
this area is known as the Niagara Frontier. 
When we were at the White House just about 
& year ago for the signing of our mass transit 
legislation, President Nixon spoke of fron- 
tiers. He said that whereas the West was the 
frontier of the 19th Century, the urban fron- 
tier is the frontier of the 20th century. From 
the very considerable progress that you are 
making in developing a regional public trans- 
portation capability here, it is very apparent 
to me that the Niagara Frontier won’t be a 
transportation frontier very much longer. 
You will have a good bus and rapid transit 
service in operation. 

Of course, we are disappointed the New 
York transportation bond referendum didn’t 
pass last week. We are not discouraged, how- 
ever. Undoubtedly you know that on Tues- 
day, the mass transit referendum passed in 
Atlanta, and that fast growing Southeast re- 
gion is now proceeding with its planning for 
a regional bus and rapid transit system. Bear 
in mind that three years ago transit bonds 
failed in Atlanta—so you are not alone. They 
made it on the second try because the people 
in that region now realize there is no alter- 
native to good public transportation. 

It is unfortunate that some very much 
needed projects here in New York may be 
delayed or temporarily deferred. I need not 
tell contractors or their suppliers what hap- 
pens to costs when construction projects are 
delayed. Where already there are more 
projects than there are local funds to finance 
them, delays can only aggravate an already 
chronic national shortage of State and mu- 
nicipal funds to carry forward transporta- 
tion projects. 

Having just come from the Bay Area Rapid 
Transit System in San Francisco the day 
before yesterday, I can tell you what con- 
struction delays cost. It now looks like the 
BART system will cost $1.4 billion, some $300 
million more than the $1.1 billion estimated 
for the project when construction began in 
1964. In Washington where $300 million 
worth of subway construction is underway 
and where some 1,800 men are at work, that 
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system is now going to cost $3 billion, some 
15% more than original estimates. 

Going back to your transportation bond is- 
sue, I would hasten to add that New York 
is way ahead of most other states, however, 
having voted a $2.5 billion bond issue just 
three years ago, and already you are mak- 
ing substantial progress straight-across-the- 
board in a state-wide, all-modes transporta- 
tion development program. This is not 
enough, I know. Iam sure Governor Rockefel- 
ler wants to move ahead. I have to say that 
very few Governors have been as whole- 
hearted and tireless in their pursuit of trans- 
portation improvements as Governor Rocke- 
feller has been. I am also sure that in due 
course the necessary bonds will be passed. 

Jack Kemp tells me that the transporta- 
tion bond issue did carry upper New York 
State. Clearly, that is a very real indication 
of the broad public support I feel certain 
your currently developing local mass transit 
program has. 

So don’t be discouraged; proceed with your 
plans for a regional mass transit system, 
knowing that down in Washington we are 
anxious to help you make progress. 

It is something of a mystery to me why 
big Federal programs—such as the one that 
I manage—aren’t really well understood at 
the local level. I just want you to know that 
I am very familiar with the work being done 
by the Niagara Frontier Transportation Au- 
thority, particularly in mass transit. Our 
grant of $524,000 has helped the authority to 
analyze the feasibility of a 12%4 mile rapid 
transit line in the Buffalo-Amherst urban 
corridor. We very much want to see this 
work go forward, along with the proposed 
development of a regional bus system. 

Let me stop here for a moment. What about 
the Federal Government making money 
available to buy up private bus companies— 
like the seven bus companies in this area— 
substituting government enterprise for 
private enterprise? Let me make our policy 
on this question just as clear as crystal. And 
this policy question has received careful and 
meticulous attention by us in recent weeks. 

Our policy is this: we are required by leg- 
islation—yes, by the Congress—to provide 
every opportunity for the full participation 
of private firms as well as public operators 
in carrying out Federally financed transit 
projects. It is becoming increasingly difficult, 
if not impossible, for private bus operators 
to earn an adequate return on their capital. 
Nonetheless, private operators should partic- 
ipate in our project to the fullest extent 
possible. And the work we do is directed to- 
wards this objective. 

Having just been out to BART the day 
before yesterday, I am particularly reminded 
of the many construction aspects of this and 
other major rapid transit projects. You will 
be interested to know that a portion of the 
75-mile, 34-station, fully automatic BART 
system will open in the Spring of next year. 
The complete system will open in November 
of 1972—just a year from now. This is the 
first completely new rail rapid transit system 
built in the United States in more than 50 
years. 

Of the $1.4 billion estimated total cost of 
BART, the largest single cost is not equip- 
ment or cars or automatic train control, as 
you might imagine. The largest single cost is 
construction—some $850 million. The total 
labor payroll will equal $200 million, repre- 
senting nearly 35 million man-hours of labor, 
with an average annual employment of 2,500 
men. The peak labor force, at times, during 
the past seven years has reached 8,000 men. 

In the BART system, there are 2 million 
cubic yards of concrete; 34 million barrels of 
cement; there are 19 million cubic yards of 
excavation, and 475,500 tons of steel. The 
numbers and quantities for the Washington 
Metro are equally impressive. 

As you proceed with the development plans 
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for a new rapid transit system for this area, 
know that the construction implications are 
enormous. It only makes good sense for you, 
as construction industry employers, to en- 
courage and support local public officials, 
your local transportation planning and de- 
velopment agencies, and others working to- 
wards improved public transportation in the 
Buffalo region. 

We have found that the principal difficulty 
in implementing major mass transit projects 
is not the design and engineering, not the 
requirements of technology, or indeed the 
time, difficulty and cost of construction. The 
principal problems are in overcoming what 
might be called the political and institu- 
tional constraints in implementation. Ob- 
taining agreement on how to proceed, adopt- 
ing a regional plan, raising the local one- 
third matching share and otherwise marshal- 
ling the resources of the local community, 
these things are far more difficult than any 
of the technical or mechanical problems. 

So let me encourage you to lend your sup- 
port to your local efforts to move ahead, and 
know that we in Washington stand ready to 
be helpful with the Federal public trans- 
portation program, intended by the Congress 
to accomplish the objectives you, and I, and 
all of us have for the Buffalo region. 

My thanks to you for inviting me here this 
evening. I always enjoy coming to New York 
State. I look forward to being here again with 
you very soon. 

Good luck to you and thank you very 
much. 


HOUSE RESOLUTION 630 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I was won- 
dering if, at this late date, any Member 
of Congress or any member of the execu- 
tive branch would care to say he or she 
is willing, from this day forward, to give 
his or her life, limb, sanity, or freedom— 
POW even for another day—further to 
pro up the Saigon dictatorship. 

Other Americans are being ordered to 
do so today. 

Following is the language of House 
Resolution 630, which I introduced on 
September 30, 1971: 

Whereas the President of the United States 
on March 4, 1971, stated that his policy is 
that: “as long as there are American POW’Ss 
in North Vietnam we will have to maintain 
a residual force in South Vietnam. That is 
the least we can negotiate for.” 

Whereas Madame Nguyen Thi Binh, chief 
delegate of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of the Republic of South Viet- 
nam stated on July 1, 1971, that the policy 
of her government is: “If the United States 
Government sets a terminal date for the 
withdrawal from South Vietnam in 1971 of 
the totality of United States forces and those 
of the other foreign countries in the United 
States camp, the parties will at the same 
time agree on the modalities: 

“A. Of the withdrawal in safety from 
South Vietnam of the totality of United 
States forces and those of the other foreign 
countries in the United States camp; 

“B. Of the release of the totality of mili- 
tary men of all parties and the civilians cap- 
tured in the war (including American pilots 
captured in North Vietnam), so that they 
may all rapidly return to their homes. 

“These two operations will begin onthe 
same date and will end on the same date. 
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“A cease-fire will be observed between the 
South Vietnam People’s Liberation Armed 
Forces and the Armed Forces of the other 
foreign countries in the United States camp, 
as soon as the parties reach agreement on 
the withdrawal from South Vietnam of the 
totality of United States forces and those of 
the other foreign countries in the United 
States camp.” 

Resolved, That the United States shall 
forthwith propose at the Paris peace talks 
that in return for the return of all American 
prisoners held in Indochina, the United 
States shall withdraw all its Armed Forces 
from South Vietnam within sixty days fol- 
lowing the signing of the agreement: Pro- 
vided, That the agreement shall contain guar- 
antee by the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
and the Provisional Revolutionary Govern- 
ment of the Republic of South Vietnam of 
safe conduct out of Vietnam for all American 
prisoners and all American Armed Forces 
simultaneously. 


ON UNDERSTANDING CONGRESS— 
THE VIEW FROM THE HILL 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to share with my colleagues an article by 
Mr. William Shinn, Jr., that appears in 
the current number of the Foreign Serv- 
ice Journal. Bill Shinn, a Foreign Service 
officer presently serving in Vienna with 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency at the strategic arms limita- 
tion talks, and a former congressional 
fellow on my staff, explores in his article 
the new assertion of foreign policy- 
making power in the Congress and the 
age-old difficulty that politicians and 
diplomats have always had in under- 
standing one another. 

Bill considers a strong congressional 
role in foreign affairs to be not only the 
constitutional prerogative of this body, 
but also a healthy development that will 
insure that the major elements in our 
pluralistic society have some voice in de- 
termining national policy in this vital 
area. In addition, Bill calls for increased 
contact and better understanding be- 
tween members of the diplomatic corps 
and the Congress. 

I compliment Bill for his enlightened 
and knowledgeable discussion of the 
Congress’ new consciousness of its re- 
sponsibility in the process of foreign pol- 
icy formulation, and I believe that his 
article can provide useful insights to 
those of us here in the Congress and to 
our counterparts in the State Depart- 
ment. I commend this article to my col- 
leagues and insert it in the RECORD at 
this point: 

On UNDERSTANDING CONGRESS—THE VIEW 

FROM THE HILL 
(By William Shinn, Jr.) 

“Every man up here thinks he’s smarter 
than the President and could do a better 
job,” remarked a leading Democratic Sena- 
tor of his colleagues at a recent meeting with 
the Congressional fellows. Few politicians 
would be so candid, but fewer yet would 
deny, at least in private, that this is so. 
It takes a vast amount of self-assurance, 
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drive and just plain courage to get elected 
to public office, and these qualities infuse a 
constant dynamism in the game of politics. 
A congressman who retires of his own free 
will is a rarity. The natural urge is to go on 
to bigger and better things. 

I would submit that this spirit is imper- 
fectly understood by most practitioners of 
the diplomatic art. We instinctively resent 
the power of Congress to interfere in pol- 
icies we conceive to be in the national inter- 
est, and we are rankled by the budgetary 
power of a few men over our very livelihood. 
We don’t like to be pushed around but are 
frustrated, because if we fight back we are 
not being “diplomatic.” Indeed, at times it 
must seem that some congressmen take a 
rather perverse delight in trying to make us 
“lose our cool.” 

Relations have rarely been smooth between 
Congress and the State Department and vari- 
ous reasons have been advanced to explain 
the difficulty. Dean Acheson, in his memoirs, 
points to the narrow constituencies and in- 
terests of legislators as the main trouble- 
making factor. Others argue that the poten- 
tial for dispute is built into the Constitu- 
tion, which actually allocates more specific 
powers in foreign affairs to the Congress 
than to the Executive. Indeed, it cannot be 
denied that the basic constitutional prin- 
ciple of checks and balances is an invitation 
to discord. 

However, what may be the most important 
single cause of friction has, to my knowledge, 
been overlooked. It is the simple fact that 
politicians and diplomats are quite different 
human beings. In training, background and 
professional temperament, one could say they 
are almost exact opposites. Politicians seek 
public exposure as a marooned fish seeks 
the water. It’s their natural element—the 
source of their existence. They are, for the 
most part, outgoing, outspoken, gregarious 
and acutely sensitive to the feelings and at- 
titudes of others. They are also activists and 
seem to relish the tug and pull of argument 
and debate. Most are seemingly self-assured 
and display all the outward signs of classi- 
cal hubris, but beneath a confident exterior, 
like characters in a Greek drama, they are 
haunted by the potentia] Nemesis of the 
electorate. 

By contrast, a diplomat is schooled in the 
advantages of anonymity, taught to curb his 
passion and to maintain his reserve. While 
there are many exceptions to the “diplo- 
matic" style, the natural bias of the pro- 
fession encourages a kind of “poker face” 
syndrome. One’s utterances should always 
be understated and one’s movements ever 
cautious, If the rewards of politics are to be 
found in making public declarations and 
inciting public controversy, the success of a 
diplomat is measured by his ability to work 
quietly, patiently and behind the scenes, 
seeking to reconcile differences and resolve 
conflicts. Political misfires are easily forgot- 
ten. In diplomacy they can be fatal, 

Is it any wonder then that we have prob- 
lems understanding each other? It is all too 
easy for a Congressman to mistake reserve 
for arrogance, temperance for hostility and 
discretion for lack of candor. 

Their stock in trade is getting through to 
people, and in dealing with Foreign Service 
officers, they often feel they are communing 
with Buddha. Hence the temptation to seize 
on mistakes and errors in judgment when 
they occur, blowing them up out of pro- 
portion and seeking to pillory the perpe- 
trators. More often than not, this seems done 
less for political effect than in an effort, 
born of pique and frustration, to break 
through the impassivity of the Department 
and show that it does not have a unique 
monopoly on wisdom in foreign affairs. 

The very atmosphere of the State Depart- 
ment is in stark contrast to the halls of 
Congress. Coming from the bustling sur- 
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roundings of the Hill, a visitor to State is 
prone to compare the place with a large 
metropolitan hospital—white, antiseptic and 
quiet. It is our special misfortune that we 
are located in an area called Foggy Bottom. 
Apart from the symbolic implication that 
our perceptions may somehow be dimmed 
by an absence of clear air, there is a trou- 
blesome connotation that the lack of ele- 
vation corresponds to our relative status 
with other Departments of the Government 
and, most of all, with the lofty seat of the 
Legislative Branch. 

Congress today is in a period of increasing 
assertiveness in foreign affairs and the trend 
seems certain to continue. The agony of 
Vietnam, our declining trade balance in a 
tight economy, the pressure to restructure 
our national priorities and the greater at- 
tention paid to events abroad by the public 
media have all contributed to make foreign 
policy a major political issue. No longer is 
Congress content to act as a mere check on 
the Executive. It is seeking to have a real 
voice in actually making policy. It is en- 
deavoring to do what Senator Javits urged 
in his Foreign Affairs article of January, 
1970, when he declared that “every element 
of foreign policy must be totally debated.” 

I fear that many of us are but dimly 
aware of the changes that have taken place. 
On May 10, when Senator Mansfield sud- 
denly introduced his amendment to with- 
draw our forces from Europe, I was urgently 
called out of a Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee hearing and asked to get to work on 
material for the debate which was report- 
edly to end in a vote that very afternoon. In 
@ quick search for up-to-date information 
I called several of my colleagues in the De- 
partment. Some of them were quite helpful. 
But for the most part, I met only with ex- 
pressions of sheer incredulity. How could 
the Senate disrupt years of patient negotia- 
tion, throw our NATO alliance into disarray 
and reverse our posture in Europe in a single 
sweep? 

Anyone who had followed attitudes in 
the Senate closely would have known that 
Senator Mansfield’s position had consider- 
able support and that the arguments in its 
favor were not entirely lacking in reason. 
As it was the vote was postponed and the 
amendment was ultimately defeated. How- 
ever, the issue is bound to remain with us 
in one form or another, In dealing with it 
we cannot avoid the domestic political fac- 
tors involved. 

George Kennan and others have argued 
that Foreign Service officers should not con- 
sider domestic political factors when mak- 
ing judgments on foreign policy. I respect- 
fully disagree. The climate of American 
opinion and the attitude of Congress are 
often crucial to the success or failure of 
policy initiatives. True, we cannot be ex- 
perts on domestic politics, but years of ex- 
perience in studying the internal affairs of 
foreign countries should give us some in- 
sights into our own political processes. To 
operate in an ivory tower, immune from po- 
litical currents, is unrealistic and can only 
add to the popular misconception of State 
Department officers as elitist and out of 
touch with grass roots sentiments. In a 
democracy, the attitude of the people is 
always ultimately crucial. 

This is not to say that popular opinion 
as measured by the polls or the collective 
wisdom of 535 members of Congress is neces- 
sarily more right than the informed and 
carefully considered views of diplomatic pro- 
fessionals on matters of foreign policy. From 
the tragic and misguided action of the 
Athenian Assembly during the Peloponnesian 
War to the rejection of the Treaty of Ver- 


sailles by the Senate in our own time, history 
of lack of dollar resources. 
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in foreign affairs. The Athenian Diodotus gave 
good advice when, during the debate on the 
Mitylenian Revolt in 427 B.C., he said: “A 
wise city without over-distinguishing its best 
advisors, will nevertheless not deprive them 
of their due.” In the matter at hand, the ad- 
visors were heeded and a serious blunder was 
avoided, but in later years the rash passion 
of the multitude came to prevail and led in 
time to the defeat and destruction of Athens. 

Our founding fathers were persuaded of 
the wisdom of a separation of power in gov- 
ernment. However, there is a universal feel- 
ing on Capitol Hill today that the balance 
has tilted in favor of the Executive Branch 
and there is an overwhelming demand that 
it be redressed. This is why there is so much 
effort being made to reexamine the doctrine 
of executive privilege, to redefine the Presi- 
dent's war-making powers and to reappraise 
our commitments abroad. 

A real attempt is being made to scrutinize 
all aspects of foreign policy. The very ra- 
tionale behind our departure from isolation- 
ism a generation ago is being challenged, and 
Senators who argued against international- 
ist policies then are again being quoted with 
approbation on the Senate floor. At the cur- 
rent session of Congress even the normally 
complaisant House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee has bestirred itself to action, voting down 
aid funds for Greece and Pakistan, while ex- 
panding its activities into new fields with 
the help of additional subcommittees and a 
beefed-up staff. 

The Foreign Service should not view this 
process as hostile to the interests of good 
and responsible government. It is a healthy 
sign of widespread concern over the prob- 
lems of a world in flux and of our country’s 
proper role in the changes taking place. A 
strong role by Congress in foreign affairs 
is not only its constitutional prerogative, but 
it also helps to ensure that at least the 
major elements of our pluralistic society have 
some voice in determining national policy. 
Congressional debate is no guard against 
folly, but the sense of national participation 
it provides can be a force for concord and 
unity, especially if things later go wrong. 

The overwhelming majority of those who 
make the grade in politics are intelligent, 
responsible and dedicated men, but with few 
exceptions, they bring to office little experi- 
ence in foreign affairs. They are influenced 
by a wide array of special interest groups, 
concerned constituents and newsmen, they 
learn from reading and foreign travel, and 
they are advised by retinues of bright young 
staffers, scholars and a surprising number 
of former Foreign Service officers. Unfor- 
tunately the counsel of the State Department 
is all too often held in low esteem. 

This should not be so. Congress could 
profit by drawing more on the vast reservoir 
of knowledge, experience and talent that is 
possessed only by those who represent our 
country’s foreign interests on a daily basis. 
In dealing with Congress there are, of course, 
many pitfalls. We are bound, and rightfully 
so, to defend the policies of the Administra- 
tion. There is a danger of becoming involved 
in political skirmishing, of being used as a 
foil for those with unrestrained political 
ambition, and of compromising one’s rela- 
tionships with foreign governments. There is 
always the possibility that secret and sen- 
sitive information could be leaked for polit- 
ical advantage. 

The undue fear of these hazards is to a 
large extent a legacy of McCarthyism, which 
is more responsible for the lack of trust with 
Congress than is generally recognized today. 
The scars of that painful era are not easily 
forgotten and have produced an understand- 
able timidity, if not outright aversion, to- 
ward association with those in political life. 
All this has unfortunately contributed to the 
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“fudge factory” picture of the State Depart- 
ment as an organization of faceless automa- 
tions. 

This image, however, can’ be changed. 
Diplomatic professionals should be uniquely 
qualified to comprehend the vagaries of hu- 
man nature and to get along with all types of 
people. A politician who has won public trust 
in the hard crucible of the electoral process is 
justifiably proud of his achievement. Not 
many Foreign Service officers would have the 
fortitude to fight a political battle and fewer 
yet would have the special ability it takes to 
win one. But this does not mean that they 
cannot meet politicians on their own ground 
and deal with them forthrightly on terms of 
mutual respect, shedding the Delphic mask 
used in confrontations with diplomatic ad- 
versaries. True, there are some people on 
Capitol Hill who are not easy to get through 
to, but none of them would be where they 
are if they totally lacked the ability to re- 
spond in kind to an open and honest ap- 
proach. 

The mistrust and prejudice accumulated 
over the years between Congress and the 
State Department cannot be cleared away 
easily, but better mutual understanding 
through more frequent contact could help to 
improve things. If the wolf and the lamb 
will not dwell together short of the millen- 
nium, perhaps they might at least learn to 
appreciate each other’s qualities a little more. 


FLYING FICKLE FINGER OF FATE 
AWARD 


HON. JERRY L. PETTIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, it seems to 
me that television viewers must have 
been appalled on November 8 when 
Laugh-In’s “Flying Fickle Finger of Fate 
Award” was given to the Federal Govern- 
ment for planning to build a Veterans’ 
Administration hospital 75 miles from 
the site of one destroyed by an earth- 
quake last February, with loss of life. 

Surely this is too serious a subject to 
be used as a takeoff for humor. 

Also, Laugh-In ridiculed the new hos- 
pital site choice without knowing the 
background, judging from the Veterans’ 
Administration explanation. 

I would say the Federal Government 
knew what it was doing when it selected 
the new site at Loma Linda, Calif., be- 
cause of the careful and thorough steps 
taken to make sure the best site was 
picked. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
present the reply that Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs Donald E. Johnson has 
sent to the producer of the Laugh-In TV 
show. I feel you will find it interesting 
and informative. 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, OFFICE 
OF THE ADMINSTRATOR OF VETER- 
ANS' AFFAIRS, 


Washington, D.C., November 10, 1971. 
Mr. PAUL KEYES, 


Producer, The Laugh-In Show, 
National Broadcasting Company, 
Burbank, Calif. 
Dear Mr. Keres: Once the news is broad- 
cast, I doubt that there is any effective pro- 


cedure for declining a “Flying Fickle Finger 
of Fate” award. 
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If such a procedure exists, then, as the 
head of the agency most involved, I feel I 
must decline the award made on the Monday 
night Laugh-In program. 

Modest though it may be, the reason for 
the declination is simple. The award is in no 
manner deserved. 

Although I have always viewed Laugh-In 
as one of the funniest programs on the air, 
the effort Monday night to blend humor with 
the tragic consequences of an earthquake 
sorely missed the mark, and was based on 
erroneous information. 

These are the facts you would have learned 
had your people bothered to check before the 
show was produced: 

Prior to Loma Linda's being selected as 
the site of a new Veterans Administration 
hospital, a team of expert outside consultants 
studied all geological, seismological, and en- 
gineering aspects of the area. It was the com- 
bined opinion of these experts that a VA hos- 
pital could, indeed, be designed and con- 
structed at Loma Linda that would remain 
operational even during a major earthquake. 

If the “Laugh-In” theory should be fol- 
lowed to the ultimate, there probably would 
never be another VA hospital—or any other 
kind of hospital—constructed in California, 
the state with the greatest veteran popula- 
tion in the country. 

No less an authority than Charles F. Rich- 
ter has made clear that there is no area in 
California free of earthquake risk, and that 
earthquake faults are present almost every- 
where in the state. 

In his booklet, “Our Earthquake Risk— 
Facts and Non-Facts,” Professor Richter says, 
“The popular press, by continual emphasis on 
active faults in general ... gives its readers 
the idea that risk is concentrated near the 
faults. This is not true. In California there 
are so many active faults that in the long run 
every locality is exposed to the risk of heavy 
shaking. It is important to understand that 
the risk of strong shaking, whether close to 
the fault or far from it, depends mainly on 
the character of the ground.” 

The Los Angeles Times in an August 27, 
1971, editorial reported on a major engineer- 
ing study of last February's earthquake by 
experts from Cal Tech. The editorial noted 
that the fault which generated the San Fer- 
nando earthquake was so little-known it was 
not even on most geological maps. The study 
said the main hazard is not from surface 
faults, but from ground shaking. The report 
concluded flatly that “Buildings can be made 
to resist the strongest shaking without col- 
lapse.” 

And it is that kind of building that will be 
erected at Loma Linda—a hospital that will 
incorporate the most advanced design and 
construction safeguards known to man. 

The Loma Linda area was selected for the 
new VA hospital to replace the one destroyed 
last February at San Fernando—some 75 
miles from Loma Linda—because the area 
offers two great advantages in the care of sick 
and disabled veterans. It will permit close 
affiliation of the hospital with an outstand- 
ing medical school—just as 96 VA hospitals 
now form a partnership with 81 of the Na- 
tion’s great medical schools. The location will 
also be much more accessible to veterans in 
the rapidly growing Riverside-San Bernar- 
dino area, an area where VA hospital utiliza- 
tion by veterans has been much lower than 
in Los Angeles and the rest of Southern 
California. 

Since your award announcement no doubt 
created needless alarm and concern in the 
minds of your millions of viewers, I believe 
you will agree that a brief explanation of 
these facts on your next show is in order to 
alleviate this anxiety. 

Sincerely, 
DONALD E. JOHNSON, 
Administrator. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
THE SPIRIT OF GIVING 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
to the career of a most exemplary citizen 
of my hometown, Mr. V. V. Cooke, Sr. 

Mr. Cooke, who makes his home in 
Prospect, Ky., has been an inspirational 
leader of both the business community 
and the church community of Louisville, 
Ky. 
His philanthropic contributions to the 
area’s educational facilities have been 
nothing short of massive. Yet, his greater 
contribution to the community has been 
the example he has set through the dedi- 
cation of his life to religious principles. 

I, therefore, include the following 
newspaper article by Mr. Louis A. Moore, 
Jr., which appeared in the Louisville 
Times on November 1, 1971, in the REC- 
ORD: 

THE SPRIT OF GIVING 
(By Louis A. Moore Jr.) 

On a nippy November day in 1911, young 
Vinyard Vivian Cooke was on his way to be 
baptized in Green River in West Central 
Kentucky. 

Before the 14-year-old youth could reach 
the spot where the religious immersion could 
occur, Cooke’s horse halted suddenly for a 
drink of the icy water, dunking the lad pre- 
maturely into the river. 

As & result of the two “baptisms” that 
day young Cooke wore frozen clothes 
throughout the long 7-mile journey back 
home. 

Today V. V. Cooke Sr., now a 74-year-old 
successful Louisville businessman, enjoys 
telling the immersion anecdote—and what 
it symbolized as a turning point in his life 

The same spiritual forces which made him 
willing to endure the cold water baptism also 
have influenced his attitude toward the 
fortune he has earned. 

He has owned two Louisville automobile 
agencies and still owns a 1,000-acre Central 
Kentucky farm and a Louisville investment 
company as well as having many other 
smaller investments. 

Cooke has also earned a reputation as a 
benefactor to the Louisville religious com- 
munity, particularly among the Baptist 
denomination. 

Cooke is a modest, friendly, affable man. 
And he has been reluctant to disclose the 
actual amount he has donated to charitable 
and religious organizations. But a source who 
should know places the figure at between $4.5 
million and $5 million. 

He began his philanthropic contributions 
in earnest in 1942, although since his youth 
he had practiced giving a tithe (10 per cent of 
his earnings) to religious activities. 

The first large gift was to the old Louisville 
Baptist Orphans Home, which is now the 
Spring Meadows Children’s Home in Middle- 
town. 

Since then he has made sizable contribu- 
tions to other institutions, including the 
Student Union building at Kentucky's 
Georgetown College and the president’s home 
and surrounding seven acres at the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary in Louisville. 
(The home was originally given to house 
the School of Church Music at the school. 
A new home for that school was completed 
last winter and named in honor of Cooke.) 

Cooke also gave about $1.5 million to the 
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Kentucky Southern College before it ran into 
financial difficulties and was taken over by 
the University of Louisville. 

“Although it didn’t go, I have no regrets,” 
Cooke said of Kentucky Southern. He rea- 
sons that under U of L, the school is still 
carrying out the purposes of Kentucky 
Southern: to educate young people. 

Education is a primary interest for the 
man who only completed three years of 
college himself. 

Although he would “like to be able to” 
give to every notable endeavor, he acknowl- 
edges that “you can't give to all worthy 
causes.” 

Besides money, Cooke has also given his 
time. He is a deacon at Walnut Street Baptist 
Church in Louisville as well as a trustee of 
Southern Baptist Seminary. He has also been 
a trustee of Georgetown College, of the 
Kentucky Baptist Children’s homes and of 
Kentucky Baptist Hospital. 

Cooke, moreover, believes his success in 
business came as a result of his obedience to 
his faith as well as hard work. 

But he was reluctant to talk to a reporter 
about his religious beliefs and their part in 
his financial success. He said he fears it 
will be misinterpreted by the public as being 
egotistical. 

“Im not one of those pious Christians 
who looks down his nose at anyone,” he 
continued. “I'm just a sinner saved by grace, 
and I have many weaknesses. 

“I sold all the merchandise I could as a 
Christian,” he said, adding “I'm not bragging, 
but I tried to put into my business practice 
the Golden Rule, and be the same Christian 
on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, ...as I 
am on Sunday.” 

As an example of putting his religious faith 
into practice, he cites how he handled Sun- 
day closing. 

Cooke's first Louisville automobile dealer- 
ship opened Nov. 15, 1930, a Saturday. That 
day a representative of the manufacturer 
arrived in Louisville to talk with Cooke about 
handling his new business. 

One point of discussion centered on open- 
ing on Sunday. Cooke told the representa- 
tive, who insisted he remain open that day, 
“Tda rather have my place open six days a 
week and have the Lord on my side.” 

He kept his businesses closed on Sunday 
from then on. 


A LIFE OF HARD WORK 


Hard work has also been another factor 
in Cooke’s life. 

“I just enjoy working,” he said. “I'd rather 
work without pay than to do nothing.” 

Although he recently had a pacemaker in- 
stalled in his chest cavity to regulate his 
heart beat, Cooke still spends every weekday 
morning at his office on the first floor of 
the Medical Towers Motel, which he owns. 
That motel itself is an unusual investment. 
Situated in the Medical Center just east of 
the downtown area, the motel is for out- 
patients as well as for families of persons 
in one of the four hospitals in the vicinity. 

Cooke's home is in Prospect. Each morn- 
ing he and his wife Elva begin the day by 
reading the Bible aloud. 

It is at their home that Cooke still plays 
the organ—something he has done since age 
12. 

“I think this (organ playing) had more to 
do with the kind of man I am today—along 
with my parents—and with the kind of life 
I have lived,” he said. 

He said he started playing the organ after 
his father purchased one for $30. It was the 
only one in their vicinity, and young Cooke 
and his sister were soon the only ones in 
the area who could play an organ, 

Consequently, after several local churches 
purchased organs, Cooke was in demand as 
the church organist. 
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CHILDREN ARE INVOLVED, TOO 

The Cookes have three children and 11 
grandchildren. And Cooke is proud of his 
children’s involvement with religion, too. 

The Cookes’ older daughter, June, is mar- 
ried to R. L. Hook, president of Bob Hook 
Chevrolet, Inc. Their second daughter, Jane, 
is the wife of Joe D. Cross, president of 
Cooke Pontiac Co. V. V. Cooke Jr. is presi- 
dent of V. V. Cooke Chevrolet Co, 

Cooke Jr. is a deacon at Crescent Hill 
Baptist Church, Cross is a deacon at Walnut 
Street Baptist Church, and Hook is a deacon 
at Broadway Baptist Church, 

The elder Cooke calls his children “the 
greatest asset I have in the world, and the 
greatest thing I will leave in the world. 

“If I hadn’t produced good children, my 
life would have been a failure—even if I 
were a billionaire,” he added. 

Cooke intends to continue to be active at 
as many functions as he can, as long as 
he can, he said. 

“I enjoy every day to the fullest,” he said. 
“It’s a great place to live (Louisville) and a 
great time to be alive. 

“I have great faith in our country and in 
our God that as the world goes on we will 
be making progress,” he added. 


NEWSLETTER TO CONSTITUENTS 
ABOUT FORCED BUSING OF 
SCHOOLCHILDREN 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, for the past several weeks I 
have been speaking on the floor and ex- 
tending my remarks to include articles 
from various newspapers and magazines 
concerning the frustration, concern, and 
danger created by a series of U.S. Su- 
preme Court decisions which have re- 
sulted in forced busing of countless 
schoolchildren across the Nation to 
achieve racial balance. 

In assembling this material I also had 
rather extensive research done on the 
decisions themselyes, their contradic- 
tions, and the need for a constitutional 
amendment to restore to our Nation’s 
children the right to attend the schools 
of their choice in their neighborhoods. 
This research was done in preparation of 
a newsletter for my constituents. But 
since I believe this subject is of grave 
concern not only to my constituents, but 
to all the citizens of this Nation, I insert 
the text at this point in the RECORD: 

FREEDOM FROM FORCED BUSING 
A CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT TO CORRECT 
THE COURT 

DEAR FRIENDS AND CONSTITUENTS: From 
your numerous letters, I know of your frus- 
tration and deep concern over the breaking 
up of neighborhood schools and the forced 
busing of children to other schools some- 
times miles away to achieve the “racial bal- 
ance” sought by the courts. I realize that 
many white people and black people alike— 
including a number of staunch believers in 
integration as an ultimate goal—are angered 
by the disruption in their children’s educa- 
tion and the discrimination implied in foreed 
integration. I am aware that many of you 
are still protesting the court orders; and 
that others of you, not wanting to break the 
“law of the land,” are reluctantly “going 
along.” 
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Conscientious law-makers who believe as 
I do are “on the spot”: We cannot advise you 
to break the law, and yet we cannot advise 
you simply to acquiesce and take the bus to 
serfdom. 

When Hitler came to power in Germany 
that country was suffering from the social 
evil of mass unemployment. Two hundred 
thousand men and women with doctorate 
degrees, as well as many hundreds of thou- 
sands of young people were out of work. 
Hitler was hailed as a liberator. One of his 
first acts was to free the country of unem- 
ployment. And how did he do it? He rounded 
up unemployed professors, engineers, artists, 
businessmen, factory workers and others 
from their villages and towns and forcibly 
transported them across the Polish Corridor 
to East Prussia, where they were put to 
digging ditches or anything else that needed 
to be done. This was the act of a tyrant who 
went on to other acts of oppression, always 
trying to cure one social evil with another. 

We would not dream of tolerating a Hitler 
here. And yet we are forcibly transporting 
children out of their neighborhoods against 
their parents’ will. We are assigning on the 
basis of race black children as well as white 
children to schools many do not wish to 
attend and in which, because of their un- 
happiness, they learn less than they should 
be learning. We are acquiescing in the 
courts’ attempt to cure the social] ill of dis- 
crimination by forced segregation by the 
equally abhorrent social ill of discrimina- 
tion by forced integration. And it is driving 
us mad, 

It is quite understandable that many peo- 
ple who are opposed to forced busing and 
everything that it implies are at the same 
time afraid that any tampering with the 
Supreme Court’s 1971 busing decision might 
negate the Court’s 1954 decision, prohibiting 
the assigning of children to schools on the 
basis of race. However, there is a valid way 
to solve this very serious problem without 
returning to any semblance of de jure segre- 
gation. 

No doubt you have heard of the several 
House joint resolutions bottled up in the 
Committee on the Judiciary, which propose 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States which would prohibit the as- 
signment of pupils to public schools on the 
basis of race, creed or color. I am a co-sponsor 
of one of these resolutions and have joined 
with more than 100 of my colleagues, both 
Republicans and Democrats, from the North, 
the South, the East and the West, in agree- 
ing to back H.J. Res. 620 introduced by Rep- 
resentative Norman F. Lent, Republican from 
Long Island. A discharge petition has been 
filed; and when 218 signatures have been 
affixed, H.J. Res. 620 can be brought to the 
Floor for a vote. 

I would like to have your understanding of 
the position I am taking and your strong 
support of the only solution to this prob- 
lem of forced busing which I feel to be feas- 
ible—that is, this constitutional amendment 
which would in effect reverse the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the case of Swann v. 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg delivered April 20, 
1971. I want to tell you: (1) why I believe 
the vast majority of the American people 
would be for such an amendment, and why 
the resolution therefore has a good chance 
of passage by the Congress and ratification 
by the States; (2) what, in my opinion such 
an amendment would and would not do; 
and, (3) where in my opinion we will be 
heading if we allow the forced buses to con- 
tinue to roll. 

THE PEOPE V. FORCED BUSING 


The news media haye given so much coy- 
erage to the American people's anger over 
forced busing, from Boston to San Francisco, 
from Pontiac to Jackson to Austin—to men- 
tion only a few of the cities that have been 
in the news concerning this matter—that I 
shall do no more than touch on it here. 
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A recent poll showed 82 percent of the pop- 
ulation to be opposed to forced busing, 
leaving only 18 percent in favor of it. 

It is not only in the South that people 
are rebelling against the court's busing 
orders. Wherever in the North or West an 
official of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare or a Federal or a State 
court has demanded school busing to 
achieve “racial balance” the anguished cries 
have been heard. 

It is not only conservatives who have be- 
come forced busing rebels. Liberals who send 
their children to private schools rather than 
allow them to be bused “to achieve racial 
balance” show what they think by their 
actions if not by their words. 

It is not only whites who are in rebellion 
against the busing orders, but many blacks, 
Chinese Americans, Mexican Americans and 
American Indians—representatives of the 
very racial minorities the Supreme Court 
purportedly is trying to protect—have also 
protested vigorously. 

Americans of whatever race, creed, color 
or national origin, are confused and angry 
about forced busing for a variety of reasons. 
State and local authorities are confused and 
angry over the conflicting court orders and 
moan at the mounting cost of having to buy 
or rent fleets of buses to comply with this 
plan or that. Environmentalists are cha- 
grined that the additional buses will further 
pollute the atmosphere. Traffic experts an- 
ticipate increasing rush hour traffic jams 
and safety problems. 

Many white parents frankly oppose the 
compulsory busing of their children to black 
schools with admittedly low educational 
Standards. Many blacks, following the teach- 
ing of James Farmer and other black leaders 
who believe in “black pride,” openly advo- 
cate “black schools for black children.” A 
few weeks ago several hundred protesting 
white mothers in a Boston suburb said they 
feared for the safety of their children if 
bused to a new Negro school situated in an 
inner city high crime area. At the same time 
several hundred protesting black mothers in 
Boston said they preferred their children to 
attend their own fine, new, inner-city neigh- 
borhood school. The brothers Alsop, Stuart 
and Joseph, and their fellow columnist, Wil- 
liam Raspberry, a prominent black spokes- 
man, have been carrying on a crusade for 
the massive up-grading of education in the 
black schools as an alternative to the disaster 
of forcing integration now, as a preliminary 
to natural, voluntary integration. 

Chinese-Americans in San Francisco have 
complained that busing their children out 
of Chinatown to white or black schools miles 
away would disrupt their pattern of develop- 
ing Chinese-American culture. They want to 
continue sending their children to the 
neighborhood American public schools in the 
morning and to their own private Chinese 
schools in the afternoon and evening to learn 
Chinese history and languages, and respect 
for elders. 

An so it goes. 

However, in spite of the various reasons for 
which different Americans are opposing 
forced busing, there is a common denomina- 
tor, a common reason for revolt against it. 
Busing per se—as disagreeable and senseless 
as, under court order, it may seem—is a sym- 
bol; it is not the real issue. The real issue, the 
underlying reason so many American blacks, 
whites, Chinese and others are opposing bus- 
ing is the force involved: it is the loss of in- 
dividual freedom implicit in the compulsory 
assignment of one’s children on the sole basis 
of race to a particular school against one’s 
will. 

This does not mean that Americans, black, 
white, yellow, red, or whatever, are essential- 
ly “racist.” With the exception of a relatively 
few die-hard, white supremacists and black 
militants, it does not mean that whites hate 
blacks, or that blacks hate whites, or that 
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Chinese hate blacks and whites, or that 
American Indians hate Anglo-Saxons. It sim- 
ply means that the American people like, to 
the extent that they are able, to send their 
children to schools of their choosing in 
neighborhoods where they choose to live; and 
they do not want the government telling 
them that they must send their children, be- 
cause of their race, to some other particular 
school. They feel that their inalienable rights, 
their civil liberties are being infringed. And 
many parents weep for their children who 
are the principal victims of the courts’ tragic 
mistakes. 

White children assigned to a predominant- 
ly black school frequently experience a kind 
of culture shock, a feeling of hostility and of 
being discriminated against, and consequent- 
ly a lowering of their school grades. Even 
more heart-breaking because it happens so 
much more frequently, black children, and 
particularly black children from very poor 
families, suffer from the indignity of know- 
ing that it took a law and forced busing to 
get them into the predominantly white 
school to which they have been assigned. 
Then, once they arrive at their destination, 
they too, often experience culture shock, al- 
ways made worse when they are confronted 
with the frustrating discovery that, by no 
fault of their own they are at least two 
grades behind the white children of their 
age. 

Such cruelty, even though it be inad- 
vertent and the result of the best intentions, 
should not be occurring in the United States. 
It should certainly not be occurring by court 
order, if we can help it. 


THE COMMAND TO DESEGREGATE 


Although the real issue is neither busing 
per se nor desegregation per se, it is difficult, 
if not impossible to understand our present 
dilemma over forced busing without seeing 
it in historic perspective. 

There are those who argue that since there 


was no furor over busing when and where it 
was done to maintain racially separate public 
school systems, the present furor over busing 
to achieve racial balance is unwarranted and 
unfair. But it must be remembered that 
segregation was the law in many States until 
1954; that the “separate but equal” doctrine 
had been upheld as Constitutional by the 
Supreme Court in 1896; and that racially 
separate schools were generally taken for 
granted by blacks as well as whites, It must 
also be remembered that by 1954 when the 
“separate but equal” doctrine was success- 
fully challenged, the American Negro had 
come a long way. Many Negroes already had 
achieved “outstanding success in the arts and 
sciences as well as in the business and pro- 
fessional world.” In the landmark case of 
Brown v. Board of Education, the Supreme 
Court found the “separate but equal” 
doctrine no longer appropriate and, under 
the equal protection clause, ruled legally 
instituted segregation to be unconstitutional. 

The chief counsel for the NAACP, Mr. 
Thurgood Marshall (now Supreme Court 
Justice Marshall) had told the Court: 

“If this Court would reverse and the case 
would be sent back, we are not asking for 
affirmative relief. That will not put anybody 
in any school. The only thing we ask for is 
that State-imposed racial segregation be 
taken off, and to leave the county school 
board, the county people, the district people, 
to work out their own solution of the prob- 
lem to assign children on any reasonable 
basis they want to assign them on.” 

The Supreme Court command was to de- 
segregate, not to integrate. It was to end 
legally enforced segregation, not to institute 
legally enforced integration. It was to be- 
come color-blind, not accutely color-con- 
scious in the assignment of pupils to the 
public schools. 

I do not intend to give here a blow-by- 
blow account of all of the subsequent Su- 
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preme Court’s civil rights decisions, of the 
constant litigation in the lower courts, or of 
the great burden of travail involved in ac- 
tually carrying out the Court’s command to 
dismantle legal (de jure) segregation. How- 
ever, to indicate how it happened that the 
Supreme Court changed its 1954 command 
to desegregate, to its 1971 command to in- 
tegrate, I must at least touch on the will 
of Congress in this matter, the blue-prints 
for social change drawn by the social en- 
gineers, and such court decisions as led in- 
directly to the forced busing decision. 


CONGRESS, THE SOCIAL ENGINEERS, AND THE 
COURTS 


The idea of forced public school busing to 
achieve racial balance first surfaced in the 
Congress of the United States, as a potential 
evil to be avoided, in the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 which specifically forbade the use of 
funds for such practice. 

In Title IV, Section 401(b) of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, the Congress expressed 
its will in the following language: 

“Desegregation means the assignment of 
students to public schools without regard to 
their race, color, religion, or national origin, 
but desegregation shall not mean the assign- 
ment of students to public schools in order 
to overcome racial imbalance.” 

Title IV, Section 407(a)(2) authorizing 
the Attorney General to file suit to desegre- 
gate, is even more explicit. It reads in part: 

“Nothing herein shall empower any of- 
ficial or court of the United States to issue 
any order seeking to achieve a racial balance 
in any school by requiring the transportation 
of pupils or students from one school to 
another or one school district to another in 
order to achieve such racial balance or other- 
wise enlarge the existing power of the court 
to insure compliance with constitutional] 
standards.” 

In 1966, U.S. Commissioner of Education 
Harold Howe II, made headlines with his fa- 
mous “Guidelines for School Desegregation’’; 
with his attacks on de facto segregation (se- 
gregation existing, not by law but as a result 
of housing patterns) in the North as well as 
de jure segregation in the South; and with 
his publication of the “Equality of Educa- 
tional Opportunity Report.” 

This report, better known as the “Cole- 
man Report” was both hailed and denounced 
as a “bomb-shell.” It revealed a U.S. Office 
of Education-funded survey of 645,000 pu- 
pils and 60,000 teachers tested in 4,000 
schools. Johns Hopkins Professor James S. 
Coleman, principal conductor of the survey, 
came up with some pretty explosive find- 
ings. Children were tested at the beginning 
of grades 1, 3, 6, 9, and 12. The tests showed 
“that achievement of the average American 
Indian, Mexican-American, Puerto Rican 
and Negro (in this descending order) was 
much lower than the average white or Orien- 
tal American, at all grade levels . . .” This 
inequality was due, according to the pro- 
fessor, not so much to unequal buildings 
and equipment as to unequal social environ- 
ments both at home and at school. The 
professor pointed out that various commu- 
nities had been “struggling to achieve great- 
er racial balance while retaining the neigh- 
borhood school.” He noted that “busing, 
pairing, redistricting, consolidation and 
many other strategies had be2n tried”; many 
had failed, others had achieved at least par- 
tial success. 

In his letter of transmittal of the “Cole- 
man Report” Commissioner Howe said that 
the U.S. Office of Education, with the help 
of advisors would seek to determine how to 
use the results of the survey. The U.S.O.E. 
must have been already at work because 
shortly thereafter a U.S.O.E. draft bill en- 
titled “The Equal Eductional Opportunity 
Act of 1967” was leaked to Congress. This 
amazing draft bill (which has been proved 
to be a blueprint of much that is taking 
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place today) proposed in effect the complete 
restructuring of the American public school 
system, this to be accomplished through 
Federal bonuses (denounced as “bribes” by 
opponents) to school districts willing to 
comply. 

Howe and his associates proposed that 
Title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 be 
amended “to provide grants to support tech- 
niques appropriate to correct de facto segre- 
gation in individual communities.” Such 
techniques might include (according to the 
proposal) comprehensive, district-wide re- 
zoning of school attendance areas; pairing, 
grouping, or clustering of adjacent Negro and 
white schools by grade level; teacher as- 
signment to assure faculty integration at 
all schools; careful site selection to locate 
new schools so as to maximize integration 
of residentially segregated student popula- 
tions; development of “magnet” high schools, 
open to the entire school district on the basis 
of interest rather than ability; supplemental 
educational centers, comprehensive commu- 
nity schools, and shared-time programs to 
draw district-wide participation (usually 
called “educational parks"); open enroll- 
ment, voluntary enrollment, and free trans- 
fers; creation of metropolitan schoo! districts 
to include urban and suburban areas; subur- 
ban-inner-city pupil exchanges; and—yes, 
you guessed it—/forced busing of pupils. 

Predictably Mr. Howe was roundly de- 
nounced by conservatives in Congress and 
out, as not only wanting to break up the 
neighborhood school system and local con- 
trol of education, but also for apparently 
wanting to go beyond the Supreme Court 
decision in the case of Brown v, Board of 
Education which outlawed deliberate segre- 
gation. Seemingly Mr. Howe wanted legisla- 
tive action which would lead to deliberate 
integration. In other words, the color-blind- 
ness of equal justice under the Brown de- 
cision would be replaced by the acute color- 
consciousness necessary for the attainment 
of “racial balance.” 

Debate raged in and out of Congress over 
what Congress really meant by the terms 
“desegregation” and “racial balance.” Some 
insisted that the Congress meant that where- 
as the nation must desegregate and assign 
no pupils on the basis of race, color or creed, 
at the same time no Federal money was to 
be spent for deliberate integration whether 
by busing or any other means. Others in- 
sisted that the Congress meant that while 
de jure segregation must be overcome by 
whatever means (including busing if neces- 
sary), no Federal money was to be spent to 
overcome de facto segregation, that is segre- 
gation in the North. 

In the case of United States v. Jefferson 
County Board of Education, 372 F. 2d. 836 
(1966), the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals 
in its opinion asserted: “It is clear... from 
the hearings and debates that Congress 
equated the term (‘racial imbalance’), as do 
the commentators, with de facto segrega- 
tion.’"" In other words Federal money for 
busing was okay in the South to overcome 
de jure segregation, but forbidden in the 
North and West to overcome de facto seg- 
regation. 

Judge Howard W. Smith of Virginia, the 
then Chairman of the Committee on Rules, 
did not see it as clear at all that Congress 
intended to equate “racial imbalance” with 
de facto segregation. In remarks on the floor 
of the House, during consideration of amend- 
ments to the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, Judge Smith said that try- 
ing to get a clear explanation of “racial im- 
balance” was like “trying to catch an eel in 
a barrel of lard.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 112, pt. 19, p. 25554.) 

Well, there are still Senators, Representa- 
tives, Judges, and Federal and local officials 
with their hands in the lard barrel, trying 
to catch that eel. Nevertheless, although 
“racial balance” certainly means different 
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things to different people, the Congress has 
expressed its intent not only in the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 but in legislation to out- 
law forced busing no less than four addi- 
tional times. Anti-forced-busing provisions 
were part of appropriations measures for the 
U.S. Office of Education in the years 1968, 
1969, 1970, and 1971. Today the Commission- 
er of Education is prohibited by law to make 
any Federal grants of money appropriated 
under P.L. 92-48 for the purpose of forced 
busing. 

In the case of Green v., County School 
Board of New Kent County, 391 U.S. 430 
(1966), the Supreme Court cracked down, 
ruling, in effect, that “freedom of choice” 
plans were only constitutional when the 
choice would lead to desegregation. The Court 
also ruled, in Raney v. Board of Education, 
391 U.S. 443, that district courts were to 
maintain jurisdiction in segregation cases— 
thus keeping the courts in the business of 
controlling the affected schools. 

While throughout the South freedom-of- 
choice plans were declared unconstitutional, 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare demanded new desegregation plans 
satisfactory to that Department, which 
threatened a cut-off of Federal funds unless 
its demands were met. Before all of these 
plans were approved, the Supreme Court 
handed down its decision in the case of Alez- 
ander v. Holmes Board of Education, 396 U.S. 
19 (1969), calling for immediate integra- 
tion—as always, ruling regarding de jure 
segregation only. 

In the pell-mell rush to obey the new com- 
mand to avoid the cut-off of funds, the 
courts and the school boards formulated as- 
signment plans which in some instances sim- 
ply could not be put into effect without the 
use of—yes, you guessed it—forced busing. 
The only alternative to forced busing in some 
instances was to leave the neighborhood 
schools as they were or to use some other 
means of forced transportation. To leave the 
neighborhood schools as they were under 
“freedom of choice” was to defy the Su- 
preme Court and risk the loss of funds; and 
to use Federal funds for forced transporta- 
tion was to break the law as enacted by 
Congress in the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and 
in the current appropriations statute. 

In 1970 attention in Congress and in the 
press, was focused on resegregation and the 
question of de facto segregation. 

It is true that in the Southern States, 
while de jure segregation was being disman- 
tied, considerable resegregation had occurred 
under freedom of choice plans, with many 
blacks and whites alike choosing their own 
schools, as well as with population exchanges 
between the cities and their suburbs. Also, 
in the north, de facto segregation was con- 
tinuing and resegregation occurring, with 
thousands of blacks moving to the big city 
“ghettos” and thousands of whites moving 
to the suburbs. 

Some viewed resegregation as the failure of 
a liberal dream. Others considered it a cir- 
cumvention of the law, or even as a delib- 
erate unlawful punishable maneuver to be 
rectified. Still others saw it as a sign that 
perhaps desegregation had been pushed too 
far, that perhaps many blacks actually did 
prefer to send their children to black schools, 
and certainly that black schools, especially 
in poor neighborhoods, needed up-grading. 

During the years since 1954, the entire 
country, North, South, East and West had 
come to accept the unconstitutionality of 
de jure segregation. However, de facto segre- 
gation was coming more and more under at- 
tack. Senator Stennis said that for the De- 
partment of HEW and the Federal courts to 
keep up a steady barrage of demands for more 
and more desegregation in Southern school 
districts which once had legally maintained 
racially separate school systems, and to per- 
mit the same degree of segregation in parts 
of the Nation where segregation had always 
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been de facto was discrimination against the 
South. Senator Stennis demanded equal U.S. 
desegregation treatment for the country as a 
whole, Senator Ribicoff decried de facto seg- 
regation in the North as hypocritical and 
called for Congressional outlawing of de facto 
segregation. 

During the years since the Brown com- 
mand to desegregate, the American Negro 
had again taken long strides forward in 
education, in employment, in increased 
earnings and in recognition in the profes- 
sions. By 1970, “black pride” had become a 
by-word. Black voices rose to advise white 
America that blacks wanted to control their 
own black community schools, and they did 
not want to be forced to send their children 
to school with whites against their will. 

In support of the South’s record of com- 
pliance with the Brown decision and of 
black enrollment in white schools, I submit 
the following: 

On June 18, 1971, the Secretatry of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Elliot L. Richard- 
son, announced the “final results of HEW’s 
second national survey of racial and ethnic 
enrollment in the public schools, comparing 
the 1968-69 and 1970-71 school years state 
by state.” Mr. Richardson said in part: 

“Compilation of the statistics confirms 
a January 14, 1971, projection by HEW that 
the 1l-state South more than doubled the 
percentage of Negro students in majority 
white schools, up from 18 percent in the fall 
of 1968 to 39 percent in fall 1970. ... 

“Nationwide, the total of Negro students 
in majority white schools rose from 23 to 
33 percent. In the six border states and in 
the District of Columbia, the regional per- 
centage rose slightly to almost 32 percent in 
1970. The 32 Northern and Western states 
remained unchanged at 28 percent. Hawali 
was not included in the survey. 
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“In terms of numbers, 756,000 more Negro 
Students were in majority white schools in 
the fall of 1970 than in the 1968 survey. A 
total of 690,000 of those students were in the 
11-state South, and 66,000 in 38 other states. 

“The number of Negro students in 100 per- 
cent minority schools decreased from 40 
percent (2.5 million) in 1968 to 14 percent 
(941,000) in 1970 on a national basis. In 
the 11-state South, the decrease in Negro 
students who are totally isolated with mi- 
norities was even more marked, down from 
68 percent (2 million) in 1968 to 14 percent 
(443,000) in 1970. Almost 79 percent of the 
Negro students in the 11-state South were 
in schools with 80 to 100 percent minority 
enrollment in 1968, but two vears of change 
r2duced this total to 39 percent.” 

It was in this climate of Southern com- 
pliance with the Supreme Court’s 1954 com- 
mand to desegregate, of developing black 
pride in black schools, and of liberals’ zeal to 
reach their goal of total integration, that the 
Supreme Court justices, I am sure with the 
best of intentions, took up the cudgels for 
the liberal sccial planners. 


THE COURT VERSUS THE CONGRESS 


When, in the case of Swann v. Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg Board of Education, the Su- 
preme Court by unanimous decision ruled 
that “Title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
does not restrict or withdraw from the Fed- 
eral courts their historic equitable remedial 
powers,” the “nine old men” found “no basis 
for holding that school authorities may not 
be required to employ bus transportation as 
one tool of school desegregation.” They said 
that their objective was “to eliminate from 
the public schools all vestiges of State-im- 
posed segregation. ..." They said that the 
courts have “broad powers to fashion rem- 
edies that will assure unitary school systems.” 
They said that the first remedial responsibil- 
ity of school authorities, “is to eliminate in- 
vidious racial distinctions” with regard to 
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faculty, staff, transportation, extracurricular 
activities and facilities. They said that teach- 
ers may be assigned under court order “to 
achieve a particular degree of faculty deseg- 
regation.” They said that resegregation must 
not take place. They said that racial quotas 
may be permitted—but that the “constitu- 
tional command to desegregate schools does 
not mean that every school in the commu- 
nity must always reflect the racial composi- 
tion of the system as a whole.” They said 
that the existence of a few one-race schools 
“does not in itself denote a system that still 
practices segregation by law,” but that the 
courts should “scrutinize such schools.” They 
said that the pairing and grouping of non- 
contiguous zones “is a permissible tool... .” 
Et cetera, et cetera. 

The press saw this historic decision as hav- 
ing a nationwide impact; and it did. The 
battle over school busing was raging again. 
The lower courts looked upon it as a green 
light to order integration via massive busing, 
and it was so ordered in many cities through- 
out the South and in some other parts of the 
nation as well. 

Chief Justice Warren E. Berger must have 
found the eel slipping back into the barrel of 
lard because he said, in substance, that he 
thought the lower courts were perhaps mis- 
interpreting the Swann decision and were go- 
ing too fast, too far. 

I agree that the courts are going too fast 
and too far, but are they really misinter- 
preting Chief Justice Berger when he deliv- 
ered the opinion of the Court? Or was Ber- 
ger, in commenting on Berger, merely suffer- 
ing a twinge of conscience? 

It behooves us to take a closer look. 

The Swann decision, like the Brown deci- 
sion, was based on the equal protection 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. But 
while the equal protection clause can be in- 
terpreted as prohibiting legally instituted 
Segregation, not on the wildest flight of the 
imagination can it be interpreted as com- 
manding integration. To be sure, in the 
Swann case, the Court did not Say that the 
equal protection clause “commands integra- 
tion” with all deliberate speed—or words to 
that effect. But what does giving approval to 
pupil assignments on the basis of race, to 
racial quotas, to pairing, clustering, and 
forced busing as useful starting points “to 
eliminate invidious racial distinctions,” add 
up to but forced integration? Did the Four- 
teenth Amendment really mean that in order 
to have equal protection of the law a small 
black child in a school that once was part of 
a legally segregated system, must be forced to 
go to a white school whether it wants to or 
its parents want it to or not? 

I submit that the signitors of the Four- 
teenth Amendment had no such intentions. 
I believe that the command to integrate by 
forced busing, quotas and other such ob- 
noxious practices is both unconstitutional 
and immoral. 

This, I am sure, well-meant command has 
caused great divisiveness throughout the 
country: between the races, among the 
branches of government, between the Fed- 
eral government and the states, between the 
North and the South. It has aroused anti- 
government feeling and a distrust of the law- 
makers and of the courts. Its principal vic- 
tims have been the children, both black and 
white. 

This well-meant command has undermined 
public education, and the neighborhood 
schools. It has made millions of Americans 
angry. It has robbed all of us of an essen- 
tial part of our freedom. 

THE BUS TO SERFDOM 

Assuming that we allow the Swann de- 
cision to stand and that we go along with 
the orders to bus, redistrict, pair, cluster 
and make up quotas—anything to achieve 
total integration—what lies ahead? 

The following predictions are made, not 
merely on the basis of conjecture, but on 
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the sound basis of what has already oc- 
curred plus the use of common sense and 
reason: 

(1) Court orders to integrate will spread 
to the North. The recent court ruling that 
Detroit is practicing de jure segregation, is 
but one indication of what is in store for 
all sections of the country where de facto 
segregation exists. 

(2) Since every public school district is in 
fact controlled by State or local law, de facto 
segregation will be declared de jure wherever 
it exists. 

(3) More and more whites will flee to the 
suburbs and as the government rounds up 
their children to bus them back to the 
black city schools, more and more of these 
whites will flee further and further out into 
the country. 

(4) When the distances and the traffic 
jams become too great for the practical use 
of buses, helicopters will be brought into 

lay. 
á (5) When the helicopters become too 
costly, the courts will simply order the de- 
liberate integration of housing both in the 
suburbs and rural areas; transporting inner 
city blacks whether they like it or not. 

(6) At this point, blacks with pride will 
rebel. 

(7) Meanwhile, the Supreme Court will 
have approved other blueprints drawn by 
such social engineers as Professor Coleman, 
whom I mentioned earlier in this newsletter. 
His suggestions for attaining racial and cul- 
tural integration include: replacing the 
family environment of disadvantaged chil- 
dren as much as possible with a school en- 
vironment—“by starting school at an earlier 
age and by having a school which begins very 
early in the day and ends very late.” The 
professor also suggests educational parks, 
private schools paid by tuition grants (“with 
Federal regulations to assure racial hetero- 
geneity”) and public (or publicly-subsi- 
dized) boarding schools. 

But to carry out court orders along these 
lines will certainly require special police. 

Do we really want to stay on the bus to a 
police state? 

Freedom from force 


Happily there is a solution. There is a way 
out, a way to regain the freedom which both 
black Americans and white Americans have 
lost by the Supreme Court’s most recent, 
conflicting and confusing edicts. The solu- 
tion is to annul those edicts. 

Now there are three possible means by 
which this could be accomplished: 

(1) The Court could reverse itself. This 
has occurred on occasion in the past after 
@ change in the Court’s membership. 

(2) The Congress, under Title III, Section 
2 of the Constitution, could limit the appel- 
late jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in 
the field of teacher and pupil assignment. 

(3) The Congress could pass and the legis- 
latures of three fourths of the States could 
ratify a Constitutional amendment to re- 
turn to the American people their freedom 
from force in the matter of teacher and pupil 
assignment. 

After much thought I have come to the 
conclusion that there is little hope that the 
Court will reverse itself (even with the pend- 
ing changes in membership or that the Con- 
gress will take steps to limit the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court—at least 
in the foreseeable future. I therefore came to 
the conclusion that a constitutional amend- 
ment is the best solution. 

House Joint Resolution 620 which I am 
supporting simply states that: “No public 
school student shall, because of his race, 
creed, or color, be assigned to or required 
to attend a particular school.” 

This actually upholds the Brown decision 
commanding the end of de jure segregation 
so as to give all children equal protection 
without regard to the color of their skins. 
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It merely forbids assignment to any school 
on the basis of race—whether by forced bus- 
ing or any other means. 

I personally would like to see legislation 
passed simultaneously with the passage of 
this resolution that would give special aid for 
the education of disadvantaged children, 
black and white, who are the innocent vic- 
tims of our society and especially of the Su- 
preme Court's unfortunate opinions. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


HON. RONALD V. DELLUMS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, over the 
past months, many of my constitutents 
have written asking me about my legisla- 
tive program since I entered the Con- 
gress. 

I have introduced over 150 separate 
pieces of legislation since I- took office, 
and the range of subjects is very wide. 

Listed below—broken into functional 
categories—are what I consider the 
major bills I have sponsored between 
January 20 and October 31: 


MAJOR BILLS SPONSORED 
TOPIC, NUMBER, AUTHOR, AND SUBJECT 


Agricultural 

H.R. 3579 (Mr. Burton): Limit procure- 
ment of lettuce by the Department of De- 
fense. 

H.R. 9776 (Mr. Dellums): To terminate 
all price support for tobacco with 1972 crop: 
Programs beginning with 1972 crop, no price 
support for tobacco shall be made to pro- 
ducers; and no export subsidy paid for ex- 
port of tobacco to foreign countries after 
12-31-72. 

H.R. 10444 (Mr. Roy): To provide for the 
establishment of a National Development 
Center. 

Antitrust 


H.R. 6604 (Mr. Dellums): Makes evidence 
gathered on Antitrust suits open to the pub- 
lic. 

H.R. 11051 (Mr. Dellums): To reduce the 
concentration of industrial power in certain 
markets: Duty of Attorney General to in- 
vestigate structure of markets which appear 
to be oligopoly industry. 


Child welfare 


H.R. 7336 (Mr. Dellenback): Comprehen- 
sive Child Development Act: Comprehensive 
child development program including health, 
education, social services essential to achieve- 
ment of full potential of child. 

H.R. 9731 (Mr. Dellums): Requires child 
care facilities in low rent public housing. 


Civil liberties 


H. Res. 340 (Mr. Dellums): To abolish In- 
ternal Security Committee. 

H. Res. 410 (Mrs. Abzug): Formal investi- 
gation of the FBI by Congressional Commit- 
tee. 


H.R. 4241 (Mr. Matsunaga): Banning es- 
tablishment of emergency detention camps. 

H.R. 5640 (Mr. Mikva) : Freedom from Sur- 
veillance Act: To protect the political rights 
and privacy of individuals and organizations 
and to define authority of Armed Forces to 
collect, distribute and store information on 
civilian political action, 

H.R. 7617 (Mr. Dellums): Government 
must notify individual of records concerning 
them kept by government agencies. 

H.R. 9738 (Mr. Horton): To limit the sale 
or Distribution of mailing lists by Federal 
Agencies. 
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H.R. 9893 (Mr. Fauntroy) : Establish voting 
privileges for Ex-Convicts in D.C. 

H.R. 10591 (Mr. Fauntroy): To establish 
Equal Opportunity program for Library of 
Congress employees. 

H.R. 10862 (Mr. Mikva): To amend the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965: Federal voter 
registration system should not be hindrance 
to voter. 

H.R. 11104 (Mr. Dellums): To amend the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965: Registration of 
students at institutions of higher education 
where attending. 

H.R. 11415 (Mr. Mikva): To change the 
minimum age qualification for serving as a 
juror in Federal Courts from 21 years of age 
to 18 years of age. 


Consumer affairs 


H.R. 4430 (Mr. Rosenthal): To establish 
Office of Consumer Affairs and Consumer 
Protection Agency. 

H.R. 5631 (Mr. Eckhardt): Consumer Class 
Action Act of 1971: The district courts of 
the U.S. shall have original jurisdiction of 
civil class actions brought by a consumer or 
group of consumers under this Act on behalf 
of himself or themselves and all consumers 
similarly situated. The jurisdiction of dis- 
trict courts of the U.S. under this section 
shall be concurrent with that of the courts 
of the several states. If an action under this 
Act is brought in a court of a State, the pro- 
visions of Rule 23 of the Federal Rules of 
Civil Procedure shall apply to such action 
to the same extent that such provisions apply 
in the case of an action brought in a US. 
district court. 


ELR. 11106 (Mr. Dellums) : To ban war toys. 
District of Columbia statehood 


H.R. 9599 (Mr. Dellums): Proposes a ref- 
erendum on D.C. statehood. 

H.R. 10197 (Mr. Fauntroy): To provide 
home rule for the District of Columbia. 

Drajt 

H. Res. 379 (Mr. Mitchell): Resolved that 
Military Selective Service Act of 1967, as 
amended, repealed 12-31-71. 

H. Res. 486 (Mrs. Abzug): Resolved that 
Military Selective Service Act of 1967, as 
amended, repealed, 12-31-71. 

H.R. 6592 (Mr. Dellums): 
counseling to draft registrants. 

Drugs 

H.R. 6607 (Mr. Dellums): Prohibits un- 
solicited malling of drug samples. 

H.R. 7822 (Mr. Dellums): To prohibit for- 
eign assistance to countries not preventing 
narcotic drugs from entering the U.S. 

H.R. 11466 (Mr. Badillo): To amend the 
Food Stamp Act of 1964 to provide food 
stamps to certain narcotics addicts and cer- 
tain organizations and institutions conduct- 
ing drug narcotics addicts and to authorize 
certain narcotics addicts to purchase meals 
with food stamps. 

Economy 

H.R. 10181 (Mr. Adams) : Public Works and 
Economic Act of 1965: To establish an Emer- 
gency Federal Economic Assistance Program 
to authorize the President to declare areas 
of the nation which meet certain economic 
and employment criteria to be economic dis- 
aster areas. 

H.R. 10321 (Mr. Monagan): To establish a 
Temporary Economic Emergency Guidance 
Board: Establishing price and wage guide- 
lines, 


Provide legal 


Education 


H.R. 9383 (Mr. Dow) : Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act Direct Assistance: To 
encourage states to increase the proportion of 
the expenditures in state for public education 
which is derived from state rather than local 
revenue sources. 

H.R. 10044 (Mr. Esch): To provide for edu- 
cational assistance on behalf of or to certain 
eligible Vietnam veterans pursuing programs 
of education. 
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Electric utilities 

H.R. 10228 (Mr. Tiernan): National Power 
Grid System: For the purpose of assuring 
adequate and reliable low-cost electric power 
supply consistent with the enhancement of 
environmental values and the preservation of 
competition in the electric power industry. 

Employment 

H.R. 1746 (Mr. Hawkins): Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Enforcement Act: The 
Commission is empowered to prevent any 
person from engaging in any unlawful em- 
ployment practice. 

H.R. 6608 (Mr. Dellums): Extends unem- 
ployment insurance to agricultural workers. 

H.R. 6876 (Mr. O'Neill): Permits federal 
sharing of cost of unemployment benefits 
which extend 52 weeks. 

H.R, 7685 (Mr. Clay): National Public Em- 
ployee Relations Act of 1971: Declared policy 
of the U.S. that public employees be afforded 
the rights to which all employees working 
in a free democratic society are entitled. 

H.R. 9104 (Mr. Riegle) : Public Service Em- 
ployment for Vietnam Veterans: Veterans 
Administrator shall enter into arrangements 
with eligible applicants to make financial as- 
sistance available to public and private non- 
profit agencies and institutions during times 
of high employment for transitional employ- 
ment for unemployed veterans of the Viet- 
nam era, in jobs providing needed public 
services, training and manpower services re- 
lated to such employment which in unavail- 
able and enabling such persons to move into 
employment or training not supported under 
this chapter. 

Environment 

H.R. 279 (Mr. McCloskey): Designating 
third week in April each year “Earth Week”. 

HR. 387 (Mr. Bingham): Requesting Sec- 
retary of State to call for ten year halt to 
Killing of whale, porpoise and dolphins. 

H.R. 4556 (Mr. Hechler): Environmental 
Protection Enhancement Act of 1971: Con- 
trol of surface and underground coal mining 
operations which adversely affect environ- 
ment. 

H.R. 4911 (Mr. Bell): State can have 
tougher pollution laws against polluters 
than federal laws. 

H.R. 5047 (Mr. Udall): Authorizes class 
action suits against polluters: Civil action 
on behalf of individual persons injured or 
endangered can be effective and useful ma- 
chinery for protection against harmful 
effects. 

H.R. 5223 (Mr. Halpern): Detergent Pollu- 
tion Control Act: To ban from detergents all 
phosphate and those synthetics which fail 
to meet standards by 6-30-73. 

H.R. 5438 (Mr. Anderson of California): 
Amend National Flood Insurance Act of 1968. 
Provide insurance protection against loss 
and damage resulting from earthquakes and 
earthslides. 

HR. 5684 (Mr. Gude): To protect wild 
horses on public land. 

H.R. 6484 (Mr. Hechler): Environmental 
Protection and Enhancement Act of 1971: 
To abolish strip mining. 

H.R. 6560 (Mr. Saylor): Requires Congres- 
sional authorization of Alaskan pipeline. 

H.R. 6590 (Mr. Dellums): Safe Pesticides 
Act of 1971: To conduct study and investi- 
gation of effects of use of pesticides and ban 
certain pesticides. 

H.R. 6591 (Mr. Dellums) : Requires Defense 
Department to study disposal of materials in 
waters. 

HR. 6599 (Mr. Dellums): Bans internal 
combustion engines after 1-1-75. 

H.R. 6600 (Mr. Dellums): To amend the 
National Emission Standards Act to require 
standards be set at most stringent possible 
level, and to require the use of National Bu- 
reau of Standards for certain technical serv- 
ice in connection with establishing such 
standard, 
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H.R. 6601 (Mr. Dellums) : Smogless Vehicle 
Development Act: Research development, 
demonstration project for non-air-polluting 
motor vehicle. 

H.R. 6602 (Mr. Dellums): To prohibit SST 
flights until studies made. 

H.R. 6606 (Mr. Dellums) : Federal Procure- 
ment Environmental Enhancement Act of 
1971: To amend Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act and Clean Air Act and provide 
assistance in enforcing acts. 

HR. 6986 (Mr. Ryan): Noise Abatement 
and Control Act of 1971: To expand the 
functions and responsibilities of Office of 
Noise Abatement and Control; to establish 
means for effective coordination of Federal 
research and activities relating to noise and 
control; to establish standard in regard to 
noise to promote the public health and wel- 
fare; to provide grants, contracts and assist- 
ance to levels of state and local governments 
and regional bodies for development, estab- 
lishment and carrying out of programs of 
noise research and control; to establish a 
Federal Policy of Procurement and contract- 
ing which promotes noise control, abate- 
ment and prevention; and to establish Noise 
Control Advisory Council. 

H.R. 6988 (Mr. Ryan): Noise Disclosure 
Act: To disclose operational noise level of 
machinery distribution in interstate com- 
merce. 

H.R. 6990 (Mr. Ryan): Occupational Noise 
Control Act of 1971: To require adoption of 
standards which will provide effective pro- 
tection to workers against the deleterious ef- 
fects of excessive noise. 

H.R. 7555 (Mr. Pryor): Ocean Mammals 
Protection Act of 1971: To protect ocean 
mammals from being pursued, harassed or 
killed. 

H.R. 7618 (Mr. Dellums) : Clean Air Amend- 
ment of 1971: To provide for the abatement 
of air pollution by the control of emissions 
from motor vehicles; preconstruction certifi- 
cation of stationary sources; more stringent 
State standards covering vehicular emissions, 
fuel additives and aircraft fuels; emergency 
injunctive powers; and public disclosure of 
pollutants. 

H.R. 7619 (Mr. Dellums) : Protection of ma- 
rine wildlife through regulation of disposal 
in waters. 

H.R. 9668 (Mr. Anderson of California): To 
prohibit use of poisons on public lands. Use 
of poisons, such as strychnine, thallium and 
compound 1080 (sodium monofluoroacetate) 
on public lands, unless specifically approved 
by the Secretary of Interior in conjunction 
with the Administrator of the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency; to establish a national 
policy and program with respect to wild 
predatory mammals. 

H.R. 9680 (Mr. Harrington) : Increased pen- 
alties under 1899 Refuse Act, Section 16, 
which reads “An Act making appropriations 
for the construction, repair and preserva- 
tion of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors .. .” is amended to read, “every per- 
son and every corporation that shall violate, 
or that shall knowingly aid, abet, authorize 
or instigate a violation . . . shall be subject 
to a pecuniary penalty of not less than 
$10,000 and not more than $25,000 for each 
such violation and each day in which such 
violation occurs shall be a separate violation, 
or imprisonment, if violation is by a natural 
person, for not less than 30 days and not 
more than one year; or both such pecuniary 
penalty and imprisonment...” 

H.R. 9685 (Mr. Koch): Issuing of permits 
under 1899 Refuse Act is amended as follows: 
“And provided further, that, whenever in the 
judgment of the Chief of Engineers anchor- 
age and navigation will not be injured there- 
by, the Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency may permit the deposit 
of any material above mentioned in naviga- 
ble waters within limits to be defined and 
under conditions to be prescribed by him, 
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provided application is made to him prior to 
depositing such material; and whenever any 
permit is so granted the conditions thereof 
shall be strictly complied with and any viola- 
tion thereof shall be unlawful.” 

H.R. 9796 (Mr. Dellums): National Envi- 
ronmental Bank to authorize the issuance of 
U.S. Environmental Saving Bonds to estab- 
lish an Environmental Trust Fund. 

H.R. 10032 (Mr. Dow): To require the Con- 
gressional Record to be printed with recycled 
paper. 

H.R. 10098 (Mr. Dow): To authorize the 
GSA to set regulations for recycled materials. 

H.R. 10099 (Mr. Dow): To insure use by 
Federal Government of recycled materials. 

H.R. 10291 (Mr. Mitchell): To reduce pol- 
lution which is caused by litter composed of 
soft drink and beer containers, and to elim- 
inate the threat to the Nation's health, safety 
and welfare which is caused by such litter by 
banning such containers when they are sold 
in interstate commerce on a no-deposit, no- 
return basis. 

H.R. 10354 (Mr. Veysey): To amend the 
Clean Air Act to clarify California’s right 
to enforce its own stringent motor vehicle 
emission standards. 

H.R. 10890 (Mr. Aspin): To amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code to impose an Excise 
Tax on fuels containing sulfur. 

H.R. 11102 (Mr. Dellums): To ban manu- 
facture and military use and procurement 
of napalm and other incendiary weapons. 

Equal rights for women 

H. Res. 489 (Mr. Dellums) Proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men and 
women. “Equality of rights under the law 
shall not be denied or abridged by the U.S. 
or by any State on account of sex... .” 


Foreign aid 


H. Res. 304 (Mr. Halpern): Cease all mili- 
tary aid to Pakistan. 

Foreign policy 

H. Res. 54 (Mrs. Abzug): Set withdrawal 
dates from Southeast Asia by July 4, 1971. 

H. Res. 133 (Mr. Ryan): Total withdrawal 
of U.S. forces from Vietnam by 6-30-71. 

H. Res. 193 (Mr. Wolff): Establish study 
team to observe Vietnamese elections. 

H. Res. 296 (Mr. Dellums) : Calling for war 
crimes inquiry by Congress. 

H. Res. 317 (Mr. Leggett): Simultaneous 
end of war and release of prisoners. 

H. Res. 491 (Mrs. Abzug): President must 
supply Congress with full and complete in- 
formation on Vietnam policy decisions. 

H. Res. 900 (Mr. Findley): To create an 
Atlantic Union delegation. Whereas a more 
perfect union of the Atlantic community 
consistent with the Charter of the United 
Nations gives promise of strengthening com- 
mon defense, while cutting its cost, provid- 
ing a stable currency for world trade, fa- 
cilitating commerce of all kinds, enhancing 
the welfare of the people of the member 
nations, and increasing their capacity to aid 
the people of developing nations. 

H.R. 4225 (Mr. Harrington): Prohibits use 
of U.S. forces in an invasion of North Viet- 
nam. 

H.R. 8063 (Mr. Koch): Soviet Jews Relief 
Act of 1971: Hereby authorizes to be issued 
thirty thousand special immigrant visas to 
aliens specified in Section 3 of this Act to 
enter the United States as immigrants; the 
spouse and children of any such alien, if 
accompanying or following to join him, may 
be issued special immigrant visas notwith- 
standing such numerical limitation, 

H.R. 8955 (Mr. Dow): Act to End Combat 
in Vietnam: Declares that forty-eight hours 
after the enactment of this legislation, all 
United States Armed Forces shall cease all 
military combat and military support mis- 
sions in the States of Cambodia, Laos, Viet- 
nam and Thailand. 

H.R. 9964 (Mr. Ryan): Making appropria- 
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tions to the President for the development 
of a prototype desalting plant in Israel to 
carry out the provisions of Section 219(f) of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 relating 
to the development of said desalting plant. 

H.R. 11103 (Mr. Dellums): To suspend the 
production and deployment of MIRV'’s, 
ABM’'s and site construction until conclu- 
sion of the Strategic Arms Limitations Talks. 


Health 


H. Res. 108 (Mr. Long of Maryland): To 
keep Public Service Hospitals open. 

H. Res. 512 (Mr, Seiberling): Issue a man- 
date to Secretary of HEW to make compre- 
hensive Survey of incidence and location 
of serious hunger and malnutrition and 
health programs. 

H.R. 2626 (Mr. Ryan): Making appropria- 
tions for lead paint poisoning program. 

H.R. 3124 (Mrs. Griffiths): The Health Se- 
curity Act: To create a national system of 
health security benefit which through na- 
tional health insurance, will make compre- 
hensive health services available to all resi- 
dents of the U.S. 

H.R. 3282 (Mr. Galifianakis): Amends Pub- 
lic Health Act to encourage physicians, den- 
tists, optometrists and other medical per- 
sonnel to practice in areas where shortages 
of such personnel exist. 

H.R. 9596 (Mrs. Abzug): To amend the 
Food Stamp Act of 1964, the Adequate Nu- 
trition Act of 1971, which broadens defini- 
tions of operating agencies and political sub- 
division, eligible household and administra- 
tion. 

H.R. 10870 (Mr. Rangel): Supplemental 
Approprations for detection and research on 
sickle cell anemia. 

H.R. 10936 (Mr. Rangel): Detection, treat- 
ment and research of sickle cell anemia, 

H.R. 11171 (Mr. Fauntroy): To provide for 
the prevention of sickle cell anemia: Attain- 
ment of better methods of prevention, diag- 
nosis and treatment of sickle cell anemia 


deserve the highest priority. 

H.R. 11251 (Mr. Rangel): To make supple- 
mental appropriation for Secretary of HEW 
for detection and treatment of and research 
of sickle cell anemia. 


Holidays 


H.R, 4097 (Mr. Conyers) : Establish Martin 
Luther King Birthday Holiday. 

H.R. 7114 (Mr. Nix): Martin Luther King 
Commemorative Stamp. 

Legal services 

H.R. 6360 (Mr. Meeds): National Legal 
Services Corporation Act: A private non- 
profit corporation should be created to en- 
courage the availability of legal services and 
legal institutions to all citizens of the U.S., 
free from extraneous interference and con- 
trol. 

Motor vehicles 

H.R. 11105 (Mr. Dellums): To amend the 
National Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety 
Act of 1966 to require the establishment of 
certain standards with respect to light banks, 
governors and speed control panels. 

H.R. 11107 (Dellums): To amend Section 
402 of Title 23 of U.S. Code relating to in- 
formational regulatory and warning signs, 
markings and signals. 


Native Americans 


H. Res. 181 (Mr. Meeds): The termination 
policy declared in H. Con. Res. 108, 83rd 
Congress, no longer represents the policy of 
Congress and termination is not a Congres- 
sional objective in legislation on Indian af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 7039 (Mr. Meeds): Alaska Native 
Claims Settlement Act of 1971: Congress 
hereby recognizes the claims of Natives and 
Native villages based upon aboriginal oc- 
cupancy and use of lands within the State 
of Alaska, and finds and declares that there 
is an immediate needs for a fair and just 
settlement of all land claims by such Na- 
tives and Native villages and that the pur- 
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pose of this Act is to effect such settlement 
by providing a grant to each Native village of 
title to the village site and additional lands; 
organization of Native corporations payment 
of $500,000,000 as compensation for Native 
lands taken in past or to which Native title 
will be extinguished by this Act; authority 
for individual Natives to acquire ownership 
of the lands; and protection of Native sub- 
sistence hunting, fishing, trapping and gath- 
ering rights. 

H.R. 8937 (Mr. Meeds) : To amend the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1955, to provide for administration programs 
of Indian education by a National Board of 
Indian Education in the U.S, Office of Ed- 
ucation: Commissioner of Education is au- 
thorized to make grants to State and local 
educational and research agencies, organiza- 
tions and institutions (including federally 
supported elementary and secondary schools 
for Indian children) to support planning, 
pilot, and demonstration projects which are 
designed to plan for, test and demonstrate 
the effectiveness of programs for improving 
educational opportunities for Indian chil- 
dren. 

H.R. 9777 (Mr. Dellums): To enforce the 
Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo as a treaty 
made pursuant to article VI of the Constitu- 
tion in regard to lands rightfully belonging to 
descendants of former Mexican citizens, to 
recognize the municipal status of the com- 
munity land grants. 

H.R. 11305 (Mr. Udall): To provide for the 
settlement of certain land claims of Alaskan 
natives. 

Public lands, parks 


H. Res. 111 (Mr. Edwards of California) : 
To establish San Francisco Bay Wildlife Ref- 
uge. 

H. Res. 547 (Mr. Dingell): To establish 
Tule Elk National Wildlife Refuge. 

H. Res. 3228 (Mr. Burton): To establish 
Juan Manuel De Ayala Recreation Area 
(Golden Gate Recreation Area). 

H.R. 4270 (Mr. Waldie): To designate San 
Joaquin Wilderness. 

H.R. 6595 (Mr. Dellums) : Declaring a pub- 
lic interest in the open beaches of the Na- 
tion, providing for the protection of such 
interest, for the acquisition of easements 
pertaining to such seaward beaches and for 
the orderly management and control thereof. 

H.R. 6598 (Mr. Dellums): To enlarge Se- 
quoia National Park (Mineral King). 

H.R. 6605 (Mr. Dellums): Creates National 
Coastline Conservation Commission. 

H.R. 7238 (Mr. Waldie) : Eel, Klamath and 
Trinity Rivers as components of National 
Wildlife and Scenic Rivers. 

H.R. 9498 (Mr. Burton): To establish a Na- 
tional Recreation Area in San Francisco and 
Marin Counties. 

H.R. 10155 (Mr. Mathias): To provide for 
the establishment of the California Desert 
National Conservation Area, 


Senior citizens 


H. Res. 254 (Mr. Pryor): Whereas the prob- 
lems confronting our senior citizens are of 
such vital national concern as to require the 
full-time attention of a select committee of 
the House of Representatives; the committee 
is authorized and directed to conduct a full 
and complete investigation and study of any 
and all matters pertaining to problems of 
older people. 

H.R. 9105 (Mr. Rosenthal) : Free or reduced 
rates (transportation) for over 65 and handi- 
capped. 

H.R. 11259 (Mrs. Abzug): To amend the 
Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964 to 
authorize grants and loans to private non- 
profit organizations to assist them in provid- 
ing transportation service meeting the spe- 
cial needs of elderly and handicapped per- 
sons. 

Social security 

H.R. 5991 (Mr. St Germain): To amend 

Title II of the Social Security Act to provide 
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that no reduction shall be made in old-age 
insurance benefit amounts to which a woman 
is entitled if she has 120 quarters of coverage. 

H.R. 6243 (Mr. Obey): To amend Titles IT 
and XVIII of the Social Security Act to in- 
clude qualified drugs, requiring a physician's 
prescription or certification and approved by 
a Formulary Committee, among the items 
and services covered under the hospital in- 
surance program. 

H.R. 7372 (Mr. Burke of Mass.) : To amend 
Title II of the Social Security Act to provide 
a 50% across-the-board increase in benefits 
thereunder, with the resulting benefit costs 
being borne equally by employers, employees, 
and the Federal Government, and to raise 
the amount of outside earnings which a 
beneficiary may have without suffering de- 
ductions from his benefits 

H.R. 7620 (Mr, Dellums): Social Security: 
Liberalize conditions of eligibility of blind 
to receive disability insurance benefits. 

H.R. 10500 (Mr. Pepper): To amend Social 
Security to allow police a tax cut. 

Tazes 

H.R. 5082 (Mr. Wylie): To exclude first 
$3,000 of Retirement Income from taxes. 

H.R. 7621 (Mr. Dellums): To extend to all 
unmarried individuals the full tax benefits 
of income splitting now enjoyed by married 
individuals filing joint returns. 

H.R, 7622 (Mr. Dellums): To amend the 
Internal Revenue Code in relation to bring- 
ing exemptions to $1000. 

H.R.9187 (Mr. Halpern): To amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a 
deduction for expenses incurred by a tax- 
payer in making repairs and improvements 
to his residence. 

H.R. 9297 (Mr, Aspin) ; Excise Tax on non- 
returnable bottles and cans. 

H.R. 9298—(Mr. Aspin): Excise Tax on 
phosphate content of cleaning agents. 

H.R. 10013—(Mr. Aspin): To amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to increase 
exemptions by tying to cost of living. 

H.R. 10435—(Mr. Koch): To amend the 
Internal Revenue Code so that blood do- 
nations are deductible from gross income. 

H.R. 11396—(Mr, Danielson): To amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to dis- 
allow deductions from gross income for sal- 
ary paid to aliens illegally employed in the 
United States. 

Veterans 


H.R, 5279—(Mr. Teague): Veterans’ Pen- 
sion Act of 1959: Increases monthly rate of 
pension for World War I Veterans’ Widows. 

H.R. 11089—(Mr. Edwards of California) : 
Authorizing the Secretary of the Army to 
establish a National Cemetery at Camp Parks, 
California. 

H.R. 11108—(Mr. Dellums): To increase 
Servicemen’s Group Life Insurance Coverage 
to a maximum of $50,000 to liberalize cover- 
age under GI Life Insurance Program. 


Urban affairs 


H. Res. 252—(Mr. Morse): 
Committee on Urban Affairs. 

H.R. 4001—(Mr. Ryan): To provide sup- 
plemental appropriations and increased con- 
tract authority to fully fund the urban re- 
newal, model cities, and rent supplement 
programs and the low income homeownership 
and rental housing programs for the fiscal 
year 1971. 

H.R. 6593—(Mr. Dellums): To provide that 
certain expenses incurred in the construc- 
tion of the Twelfth Street Bay Area Rapid 
Transit Station in Oakland, California, shall, 
to the extent otherwise eligible, be counted 
as local grants-in-aid toward the Chinatown 
Urban Renewal Project. 

H.R. 6594 (Mr. Dellums): The Urban Mass 
Transit Act of 1971: To establish an urban 
mass transit trust fund. 

H.R. 11146 (Mr. Dellums): To amend the 
National Housing Act to authorize the in- 
surance of loans to defray mortgage pay- 


To create a 
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ments on homes owned by persons who are 
temporarily unemployed. 

H.R. 11181 (Mr. Koch): To amend U.S. 
Code to authorize construction of exclusive 
or preferential bicycle lanes. 

Welfare reform 

H. Res. 423 (Mr. Ryan): Concurrent res- 
olution expressing the sense of Congress that 
any individual whose earnings are substand- 
ard or who is amongst the working poor or 
near poor should be exempt from any wage 
freeze under the Economic Stabilization Act 
of 1971, as amended. 

H.R. 7257 (Mr. Rangel): The Adequate 
Income Act of 1971: To insure minimum 
income. 

H.R. 11096 (Mr. Pepper): Annual Social 
Report from the President. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH PROVES 
CHIROPRACTIC 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr, HELSTOSKETI. Mr. Speaker, a con- 
stituent of mine, Mrs. Camille Fattoross 
of East Rutherford, N.J., has written 
several interesting and perceptive essays 
on chiropractic. As one who has spon- 
sored legislation to allow for the inclu- 
sion of chiropractic services under medi- 
care, I found her call for patients’ free- 
dom of choice of the type of physician 
they desire for treatment particularly 
cogent. 

In order to provide my colleagues with 
the benefit of another side of the chiro- 


practic issue, I include Mrs, Fattoross’ 
essays at this point in the RECORD: 
MEDICAL RESEARCH PROVES CHIROPRACTIC 


(By Camille Fattoross) 


For the past 75 years, chiropractors have 
been proving over and over again, with mil- 
lions of patients, that vertebrae out of place 
in the spine can cause headaches. Today, 
Medical researchers are beginning to dis- 
cover the inescapable truth that vertebrae 
misalignment, putting pressure on nerves 
(irritation), can be the underlying cause of 
not only headaches, but many other aches, 
pains, illnesses and diseases. 

Evidence of this appeared in a medical 
front report titled “Headaches Yield to Neck 
Treatments,” in the Record Newspaper in 
New Jersey, on July 1, 1971. The article is 
written about Dr. Murray Braaf, an ortho- 
pedic surgeon, who has been tracing head- 
aches to unsuspected neck injuries. 

Dr. Braaf has traced many cases of 
Meniere's Syndrome (ringing in the ears, 
dizziness, lack of balance) to pinched neck 
blood vessels. He has treated former boxers, 
the victims of too many punches, and found 
that they had not suffered brain damage 
from being hit around the head, but had 
pinched neck arteries from the snapping of 
their necks as a result of the punches. 

He reports that any position of the head 
which puts a strain on the neck or the liga- 
ments supporting the spinal column can 
produce a problem of alignment and eventual 
trouble. 

“There are 30 million people in the United 
States who suffer from headaches that do 
not respond to aspirin or ordinary treat- 
ment,” says Braaf. “I guess if I have one goal 
in life, it is to get as many doctors as possi- 
ble to look at these patients’ necks before 
they load them up with more pain-killers or 
send them off for psychiatric treatment as 
psychosomatic cases.” 
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Considering the remarkable increase in 
psycho-active drugs (in 1970 alone 220 mil- 
lion legal prescriptions were filled for psycho- 
active patients), wouldn’t it seem logical 
then, to seek a doctor who may relieve a nerve 
disorder without drugs? And, considering 
even manipulation of the neck by cervical 
traction does in time provide headache re- 
life, isn't it easy to see how the precise ad- 
justment and re-alignment of vertebrae with 
specific chiropractic methods (developed 
through 75 years of research) can bring re- 
lief in even less time, increase the percent- 
age of results and give longer lasting bene- 
fits? 

Another article, A Pain in the Neck, which 
appeared in 70-Days Health and published 
by the American Medical Society in June, 
1968, explains the spinal cord, the narrow, 
vulnerable tunnel formed by the arches of 
the seven neck vertebrae, the vital commu- 
nication line between the above and the rest 
of the body below. It tells how the nerves of 
the neck control muscles and other vital 
functions in the body. The Vagus nerve in 
the neck has fibers which reach and affect 
the heart, lungs, larynx, stomach, intestines, 
liver, pancreas, spleen, and kidneys. The 
Phrenic nerve in the neck controls the dia- 
phragm, the main muscle of breathing which 
separates the chest cavity from the ab- 
dominal cavity. 

Tronically, it continues, most of the time, 
when something is wrong within the neck, 
the pain is felt in another part of the body. 
Headaches and shoulder pain and dizziness 
are probably the most common symptoms. Dr. 
Winters goes on to explain a common neck 
problem, which often is thought to be psy- 
chological but is actually organic. It is called 
the scalenus antecus syndrome. 

The authors go on to say that almost all 
victims of scalenus antecus syndrome com- 
plain of persisting pain extending from the 
neck into the upper extremity and fingers. 
The pain is often described as dull and 
aching, but it may also be sharp and burn- 
ing. The suffering is made worse by turning 
the head. 

Severe pain may make it necessary for a 
physician to inject an anesthetic into the 
scalenus antecus muscle in the neck. If this 
fails, say the authors, surgery may be neces- 
sary to cut the muscle and release the pres- 
sure. 

Because spinal adjustment to remove 
nerve disturbance is the basis of chiroprac- 
tic, let us get a chiropractor’s approach on 
improving health and possible prevention 
of surgery. 

Chiropractors hold that if the vertebrae 
of the spine are in proper alignment, then 
the semicircular openings in any two ad- 
joining vertebrae will coincide to provide full 
circular openings even as the spine is bent 
and twisted in the normal activities of liv- 
ing, and there will be no interference with 
the emerging nerves. They also emphasize 
that if the spinal vertebrae are not properly 
aligned the nerves issuing through the fo- 
ramina will be compressed, stretcher, twisted 
or otherwise distorted. 

By the correction of structural misalign- 
ments in the body, for the most part in the 
spinal column, interferences with the ner- 
vous system are eliminated and the body is 
enabled to cure itself. 

Like medical doctors, the doctor of Chiro- 
practic is thoroughly trained in all methods 
of diagnosis. In the physical examination of 
the patient, he makes a skillful analysis of 
the spinal column for body balance, postural 
distortions, and spinal defects which may be 
causing nerve irritation and resultant dys- 
function, A careful examination of all skele- 
tal structures and the nervous system is in- 
deed an important factor in his diagnosis. 

In addition, he may use in his diagnosis 
all modern laboratory and clinical proce- 
dures, such as electro-cardiography, stethos- 
copy, percussion, auscultation, nerve trac- 
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ing, urinalysis, blood tests, blood pressure 
instruments, X-ray diagnosis, and other sci- 
entific instruments and procedures, as indi- 
cated. 

In fact, the diagnostic value of the X-ray 
has played a very vital part in chiropractic’s 
continuing research into the causes of dis- 
eases which stem from spinal defects, pos- 
tural distortions, occupational hazards, and 
produce constant tension and nerve irrita- 
tion. These bodily organs, conditions which 
may result in far more serious disease, if not 
promptly corrected. 

Your chiropractor will depend very greatly 
on his highly trained and sensitive fingers 
in performing his analysis. He will examine 
your spine digitally with great care, noting 
the various curves and irregularities that are 
detectable by touch; this is known as pal- 
pation. In addition, when he locates an area 
that is sensitive, that reveals tenderness, 
pain, or that may even be numb, he will 
determine its extent and then follow the 
course of the nerve or nerves leading to or 
from it by means of his fingers; this is termed 
“nerve tracing”. 

Nerve tracing can also be done by means 
other than the fingers alone; there are vari- 
ous extremely sensitive devices which some 
chiropractors use to aid them in this part 
of the analysis. One of these is the neuro- 
calometer—the name means simply “nerve 
heat meter”. It takes full advantage of the 
fact that nerves whose transmission of im- 
pulses are hampered in some way throw off 
an abnormal amount of heat. 

An advanced method for detecting spinal 
hyperemia, caused by nerve irritation, is 
done electronically by means of a photoelec- 
tric device. 

Another means of locating nerve interfer- 
ence is by picking up minute electric cur- 
rents from the tissues. A variety of instru- 
ments is used for this purpose. 

Once he has determined the area that re- 
quires attention, the chiropractor will ini- 
tiate you into the “adjustment”. In this 
process he is seeking to correct an interfer- 
ence with nerve impulses. He does this by 
moving a vertebra in the direction necessary 
to realign it to normal position, and restore 
normal nerve function. 

In short, chiropractic holds that by the 
correction of structural misalignments in 
the body, for the most part in the spinal col- 
umn, interference with the nervous system 
is eliminated and the body is enabled to cure 
itself, without drugs and in many cases with- 
out surgery. 

For its own good, mankind is hopefully 
looking forward to the day when all M.D.’s, 
accepting the proof of their own research, 
will take a closer look at chiropractic con- 
cepts, treatment, and results. The day is 
surely coming when M.D.'s will refer chiro- 
practic cases to doctors of chiropractic, just 
as they refer to other specialists ... and 
just as chiropractors now refer medical and 
surgical cases to M.D.’s, 

There is no argument with a cured case, 
regardless of the method used. In view of 
statistics from both medical and chiropractic 
research, isn't it logical that medical doctors 
and chiropractors should work more closely 
together for better health for everyone? 


A NOTE FROM THE AUTHOR 


References for this article have been taken 
from Chiropractic Health, published by Pyra- 
mid Books in 1969, “Headaches Yield to Neck 
Treatment”—Record newspaper, New Jersey, 
1971. “The Over-Medicated Woman”"—Mc- 
Call magazine, September, 1971. “A Pain in 
the Neck”—Today’s Health, 1969. Chiroprac- 
tic Society (Bulletins). “Legal Pill Popping 
Hits a High”—The Washington Post, 1971. 

Liberated from the tortures of migrain 
headaches suffered for over thirty years, with- 
out drugs, it is my duty, both as a writer 
and patient to defend the principle of Chiro- 
practic Health. 

As a free-lance writer, my work has ap- 
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peared in South Bergen News, Herald News, 
Pree Press (all the preceding are local news- 
papers), Salesian Bulletin, “Why” magazine, 
Electrical Workers magazine, Pen magazine 
and a portion of an article was used in Read- 
ers Digest, September, 1969. 


DOCTOR oF CHOICE 
(By Camille Fattoross) 


As Congress prepares its final version of 
the Social Security Amendment’s Bill, the 
Chiropractic profession is again under attack 
from the American Medical Association and 
other health groups who will join to oppose 
the inclusion of Chiropractic payment under 
Medicare and National Health Insurance. 

In the July issue of the Reader's Digest 
appeared the article “Should Chiropractors 
Be Paid With Your Tax Dollars?”. Though 
obviously written with all good intentions, it 
is nevertheless a misrepresentation of the 
Chiropractic profession. 

The American Medical Association, in its 
continuous campaign against Chiropractic, 
attempts to mislead the public in this col- 
lection of half-truths and innuendoes. As 
most Chiropractic articles, it not only de- 
grades the Chiropractic profession, but it im- 
poses a damaging and inaccurate view of 
Chiropractic before the public. 

An example of this abuse was released last 
year in a series of articles written by Arthur 
Isbit entitled “Your Health and Dollar”. 
Through the intercession and courage of Dr. 
Martin, Doctor of Chiropractic, some of the 
false images promoted by the American Med- 
ical Association were retracted and for the 
first time, Chiropractic came out with the 
dignity it deserves. 

During that time, the Bergen Record News- 
paper in Yew Jersey contained an article on 
“A Brief For the Elimination of Chiropractic 
in the State of New Jersey”, a thoroughly 
worded document sent by the Bergen County 
Medical Society to Governor Richard Hughes, 
Attorney General Arthur Sills, and Bergen 
County Legislators. 

The shocking aspect of the New Jersey Med- 
ical Society's attempt to ban licensing of 
Chiropractors is that the health freedom of 
the people of New Jersey would be denied 
them. It is also a shocking fact that organized 
medicine has almost a virtual monopoly over 
the flow of news concerning the healing arts, 
thus, in addition to belittling Chiropractic at 
every opportunity, organized medicine is able 
to exercise an almost complete blackout on 
the subject of Chiropractor’s possible merits 
to the public. 

In my research for materials for this ar- 
ticle, I looked through the periodicals at the 
public library and could only find two articles 
or. Chiropractic, both written by Lee Smith, 
and both degrading to the Chiropractic 
profession. 

How then can the public judge for them- 
selves if Chiropractic is beneficial or danger- 
ous when the orly available information is 
both damaging to the Chiropractic profession 
and misleading to the public? 

The fact is that Chiropractic has proven 
successful, frequently after medical care has 
failed and a vast segment of the public have 
been guided by results rather than propa- 
ganda. 

A striking example of this is the angry 
reaction of both the public and civic groups, 
who came to the support of the Chiropractic 
profession. These included the State Patrol- 
men’s Benevolent Association, representing 
16,000 law enforcement officers. The PBA said, 
“As professional law enforcement officers, we 
need the services of Chiropractic and feel 
that health is a personal matter which re- 
quires freedom of choice of doctor.” 

Letters such as the following poured into 
the Bergen Record’s office: 


FREEDOM To CHOOSE 


Eprror, the Record: 
Iam only one of thousands of people who 
have been helped by Chiropractic. If it were 
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not for this I would have undergone a major 
operation. 

I am appalled at the fact that we are 
not free anymore to spend our money and 
go to the doctor of our choice. Since when 
has America taken these privileges away 
from us? 

I feel that Chiropractors are being unjustly 
condemned. 

Mrs. V. FERRANTE. 

RIDGEFIELD. 

FREEDOM OF CHOICE 
Eprror, the Record Call: 

Medical doctors acting through their union, 
the American Medical Association, are now 
trying to take the licenses away from Chiro- 
practors. 

My own experience is perhaps helpful. I 
suffered for many years with stiffness and 
pains, diagnosed by medical doctors as ar- 
thritis and sciatica. 

As a last resort, I tried Chiropractors. Now 
I can walk and work around my home 
without terrible pain, and no longer need a 
chair or table to support me as was the case 
before Chiropractors. 

I do not pretend to know all the answers 
as to why I am better now. I do know that 
I am thankful I had the choice to make, and 
I deeply resent the attempt on the part of 
the A.M.A. to restrict my freedom of choice. 

Now that man has gone to the moon, is 
it too much to ask that all cooperate to heal 
the sick in a massive community and na- 
tional effort? 

Mrs. MATILDA RAMMENSEE. 

WESTWOOD. 


MEDICHRIO 
Eprror, the Record Call: 

There is an aspect of Chiropractic that the 
public at large should be concerned with. 
Notwithstanding the wide application of 
Chiropractic to alleviate spinal disorders, au- 
thorities have not given due recognition 
under Medicare to Chiropractic. 

Could this be considered a form of dis- 
crimination? 

ALLAN J. FIELD. 

NORTH BERGEN. 


HEALED 
Eprror, the Record: 

Chiropractors are licensed in New Jersey 
by the Board of Medical Examiners. 

For three months I have received treat- 
ment from a Chiropractor, licensed by the 
state. The tension, headaches, and back 
troubles which no pills could kill and several 
physicians were unable to deal with have 
disappeared. Does anyone need say more? 

BERTRUN DELLI, Ph. D. 

BERGENFIELD. 


CHIROPRACTIC 
Enprror, the Record Call: 

I can’t possibly describe my reaction to 
the New Jersey Medical Society's position on 
trying to ban Chiropractors from practicing 
in this state. 

This group of professional medicine men 
like to play God. They would like to tell me 
and other free thinkers like me that I don’t 
need a Chiropractor. 

There is more than one way to do any- 
thing. There is more than one way to heal. 


CHIROPRACTIC 
Eprror, the Record Call: 

I was totally shocked to see that a profes- 
sion such as medicine could ever dream of 
destroying such wonderful healing art as 
chiropractic. 

Chiropractic has helped so many sick peo- 
ple to get well when medicine has failed— 
they must be doing something right! 

Since when does medicine dictate to the 
people where they should go for their health 
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care? It is bad enough that their monopoly 
controls in the health field have kept chiro- 
practic out of Medicare, Blue Cross, and Blue 
Shield. 

. . . As for educational standards, the chi- 
ropractor has a minimum of two years un- 
dergraduate work and four years in chiro- 
practic college. He also takes medical ex- 
aminations in diagnosis, which does make 
his ability to diagnose equal to the M.D.’s, 
since their exams are the same as the medi- 
cal doctor's. 

If anything should be banned it is the 
present monopoly of organized medicine and 
the drug industry. 

Mrs. J. R. INTELISANO. 

PASSAIC. 

I am angry, disgusted, and ready for a 
fight, and so are the thousands of people 
who are patients of Chiropractors and who 
want to make sure they stay in business as 
long as this old world turns. 

Mrs. D, PALLOTTO. 

HILLSDALE, 

With all due respect to the Medical pro- 
fession, who attempts to preserve us from 
the harm of Chiropractic, the inescapable 
conclusion is that both Chiropractic and 
medicine practice is capable of preserving 
good health depending on individual circum- 
stances, 

A worker with a “kink” in his back wants 
that kink removed by adjusting the mal- 
positioned vertebra. When the paitent leaves 
the Chiropractor’s office, with all or part of 
his pain removed, he knows that Chiroprac- 
tic works . . . and so do millions of Amer- 
icans who seek Chiropractic care every year. 


A BILL TO IMPROVE LABOR-DIS- 
PUTE SETTLEMENT PROCEDURES 
IN TRANSPORTATION 


HON. ROBERT PRICE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I am introducing a bill to provide a 
more effective means for protecting the 
public interest in national emergency dis- 
putes involving the transportation indus- 
tries. My bill incorporates the President’s 
recommendations for strengthening the 
dispute-settlement provisions of present 
law, recommendations which he first in- 
troduced in March 1970 in the 91st Con- 
gress and repeated in February of this 
year. 

The transportation industries covered 
by my bill are the railroads, airlines, 
longshoring, marine shipping, and 
trucking. The bill would amend the two 
Federal statutes which deal with labor- 
management disputes—the Railway La- 
bor Act, covering the railroads and air- 
lines, and the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions—Taft-Hartley Act—covering all 
other industries affecting interstate or 
foreign commerce. Neither the Railway 
Labor nor the Taft-Hartley Act, as they 
now stand, can actually put an end to 
any labor dispute, no matter how crip- 
pling or damaging such a dispute may 
be to the national economy or to any 
region. The only intervention open to 
the Federal Government under these two 
laws is to provide mediation services to 
the negotiating parties and, when all else 
fails, to postpone a threatened or actual 
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emergency creating work stoppage for 
60 days under the Railway Labor Act 
and 80 days under the injunction pro- 
cedures of Taft-Hartley. If the disputant 
parties still have not settled after the 60- 
or 80-day “cooling off” period, a strike 
can then take place with no further hin- 
drance by the Federal Government un- 
less the Congress intercedes with a 
special law to cover the situation. 

On eight separate occasions within the 
past 8 years, Congress has felt obliged 
to do just that—to step in with specific 
legislation to delay or end threatened 
or actual emergency-creating strikes in 
the railroad industry. The pace of this 
case-by-case intervention has quickened 
as the breakdown of the Railway Labor 
Act accelerates—four of the eight in- 
stances of ad hoc legislation occurred 
during the past 2 years. 

My bill would put all transportation 
labor disputes under the Taft-Hartley 
law, and would give the President three 
new procedures to prevent or end emer- 
gency-creating strikes in transportation. 
When all else fails—negotiations with 
mediation, proffers of arbitration, and 
cooling-off periods—the President will 
have the power to require the parties to 
come to a contract agreement. This 
Presidential power, authorized by the 
“final offer selection” provision of my 
bill, will spare the American public the 
trauma of a damaging withdrawal of 
necessary goods and services while two 
private parties struggle for personal 
gain, and will spare the Congress the 
burden of considering in a crisis atmos- 
phere the enactment of special-purpose 
strike legislation. 

The urgent need for a stronger arsenal 
of Presidential weapons to combat emer- 
gency strikes in transportation is evident 
in the deteriorated state of industrial 
relations on the railroads, by the tremen- 
dous dislocations caused by the Teams- 
ters strike in 1970, and especially by the 
present dangerous situation created by 
the dockworker strikes. The west coast 
longshoremen are currently working 
under an 80-day injunction order, after 
being out on strike for over 3 months 
from July 1 to October 8 of this year. 
Pathetically, the major issue in the west 
coast dock dispute revolves around a 
jurisdictional struggle between the 
teamsters and the longshoremen as to 
which group has the right to pack con- 
tainers before they are loaded on the 
ships—a struggle over which the struck 
employers have little or no control. The 
west coast longshoremen may strike 
again when the injunction period runs 
out. If so, there is nothing further under 
Taft-Hartley that the President can do. 
In six out of the seven previous occasions 
during the life of the Taft-Hartley law 
that an east or west coast longshore 
strike was enjoined, the workers struck 
again after the 80-day injunction had 
expired. 

While the west coast longshoremen 
have been forced back to work because of 
a strike injunction, east coast stevedores 
in several cities remain on strike. At the 
present time the east coast strike is cen- 
tered primarily in New York City, where 
longshoremen are pressing for a contin- 
ued guarantee of employment. But now 
with the end of phase I of the wage-price 
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freeze, other ports throughout the east 
and gulf coast area, which are under the 
International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, may join the strike in a bid for 
higher wages. 

Mr. Speaker, as the representative of 
a district whose economy is closely de- 
pendent upon agriculture, I cannot over- 
emphasize the seriousness with which I 
view the prospects of an extended strike 
throughout our Nation’s seaports. In 
spite of all the recent unpleasant news 
about our balance-of-payments deficit, I 
should hasten to point out that American 
agricultural exports have been a strong 
factor in our favor. Last year farm ex- 
ports reached a record total of $7.8 bil- 
lion, and by the end of this decade the 
total value is expected to amount to $10 
billion. Of course, the expansion of this 
export trade is entirely dependent upon 
our ability as a nation to first produce, 
and second to deliver our goods to our 
customers in a reasonable and orderly 
manner. 

I can say for a fact that we shall have 
no trouble in producing the necessary 
food and fiber—American agriculture re- 
mains unchallenged for its efficiency and 
ingenuity. But it is our dependability as 
a transporter of goods which becomes 
the weak link—the simple fact is that 
the Japanese, the Europeans, and the 
rest of our customers, who expect to eat 
three meals a day, to keep their fac- 
tories and mills going, and to keep their 
livestock fed, simply cannot afford to 
put themselves in a position of depend- 
ence upon a producer who may at any 
time suddenly cut off the source of sup- 
ply. By playing this game of Russian 
roulette we are indeed gambling with our 
own economic well-being. An extended 
strike by longshoremen could have a dis- 
astrous effect on domestic producers who 
would find their commodities rotting at 
dockside as well as seriously undermin- 
ing the channels of export trade which 
have been built up through long and 
hard years of effort. 

Mr. Speaker, at the present time, dock- 
workers of the east and gulf coasts be- 
long to one union, while west coast dock- 
workers belong to another, and each of 
these unions bargain independently. 
Thus, each union enjoys only a half 
stranglehold on the American economy. 
But Harry Bridges of the west coast 
ILWU and Ted Gleason of the east and 
gulf coast ILA have been talking mer- 
ger. If a merger of these two unions 
should occur, the resultant labor mo- 
nopoly will have a 100-percent strangle- 
hold on U.S. commerce, and then heaven 
help us all, 

Mr. Speaker, “big business’ and 
“monopoly” used to be words applied 
primarily to our large corporations— 
and both of these terms have acquired 
an undesirable connotation. Americans 
long ago reacted to the “public be 
damned” attitude of certain barons of 
industry with a series of regulatory 
statutes at the Federal and State level. 
In more recent years, however, we have 
witnessed a mushrooming of power 
among our labor unions to the point 
where today they have in effect become 
“monopolies” and “big business.” While 
unions have served a worthwhile pur- 
pose by improving working conditions 
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for our men and women and hastening 
the end of corrupt and undesirable prac- 
tices such as child labor, they have in 
more recent years carried certain de- 
mands beyond the point of reason, and 
with their concomitant growth of power 
have in some instances become capable 
of threatening the well-being of society 
itself. When we realize, for example, 
that the dockworkers of America can at 
will completely paralyze America’s in- 
ternational commerce and bring chaos ta 
our economy, we must face up to the 
fact that this power has gone too far 
and that the good of society must be 
paramount to the special interests of one 
group of workers. It is the obligation of 
the Congress to reestablish the proper 
perspective in protecting the public wel- 
fare in labor-management relations. 


CAMPAIGN SPENDING REFORM 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, campaign 
spending reform is among the very high- 
est priorities of this Congress. 

The cost of running for national office, 
always high, is now all but prohibitive. 
Campaign spending in 1968 made a huge 
quantum jump—50 percent—over the 
spending rate just 4 years earlier in 1964. 
And, still worse, the costs continue to 
climb at an even more dizzying pace. Na- 
tional office is now beyond the reach of 
95 percent of the population. Indeed, it 
is becoming the inviolable domain of the 
rich or of those skilled at tapping the 
pocketbooks of the rich. 

The Washington Post, in an editorial 
published Tuesday, points out that 11 of 
15 major senatorial candidates in 1970 
were millionaires. The other four—this 
is hardly startling—were defeated. Let 
me cite just one further example: Sen- 
ator Frep Harris, after spending an 
astonishing $250,000 in an early cam- 
paign for the Democratic presidential 
nomination, abandoned the effort just 
a few weeks ago. His campaign was 
foundering in debt and unable to raise 
anything more than trifling contribu- 
tions. 

It is not an exaggeration, Mr. Speaker, 
to say that public confidence in democ- 
racy itself may hinge on meaningful 
spending reforms. 

The extortionate cost of campaign- 
ing—and the unseemly scramble for 
money that accompanies it—is a threat 
to the democratic process. 

The House begins debate today on 
campaign spending. But we cannot ap- 
proach this issue in the straightforward 
and workmanlike way that it merits. The 
parliamentary context is puzzling—in- 
deed, bewildering. Jurisdictional rivalry 
among committees has yielded three 
separate bills—one already passed by the 
Senate, another from the House Com- 
merce Committee, still another from the 
House Administration Committee. 

The Senate bill, broadest and strongest 
of the three, calls for just the kind of 
sweeping reforms needed. It would repeal 
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the unwieldy “equal time” provision now 
governing the appearance of candidates 
on radio and television, eliminating one 
of the most vexing problems faced by 
broadcasters and candidates alike. It 
would, still further, set a ceiling on the 
cost of television and radio time—the 
“lowest unit cost” paid by a broad- 
caster’s biggest advertisers. Its provisions 
would prohibit candidates from spending 
more than 6 cents per eligible voter in 
broadcasting messages, or more than 
4 cents per voter in conventional printed 
materials. 

The bill, in short, would set up en- 
forceable limits on campaign spending. 
And—perhaps even more significantly— 
it would demand public disclosure of 
just how much is spent and just where 
it came from. 

Drafted by my colleague from Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. MACDONALD, the Commerce 
Committee bill seeks changes in “equal 
time” and broadcasting expenditures 
closely akin to the changes sought in the 
Senate’s legislation. 

It is ironic that the weakest of the 
three bills—the one from the House Ad- 
ministration Committee—is scheduled 
first for floor action. 

An effort will be made to replace this 
legislation with the Commerce Commit- 
tee bill and the most significant pro- 
visions of the Senate bill. 

Needless to say, Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
port this effort. 

We must enact the strongest bill pos- 
sible. 


LEGISLATION EXTENDING INCOME 
TAX BENEFITS GIVEN MARRIED 
PERSONS TO SINGLE PERSONS 


HON. BILL FRENZEL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, the Sec- 
retary of State of the State of Minne- 
sota has forwarded to me a copy of 
House File 66, Resolution 1 as adopted 
by the legislature of the State during its 
extra session. The resolution calls on 
Congress to enact legislation extending 
income tax benefits given married per- 
sons to single persons. The full text is 
as follows: 

A RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE PRESIDENT 
AND CONGRESS TO ENacT LEGISLATION Ex- 
TENDING INCOME Tax BENEFITS GIVEN MAR- 
RIED PERSONS TO SINGLE PERSONS 
Whereas, there is inequality in the pres- 

ent income tax structure which places an 

unduly large financial burden on single tax- 
payers of this country; and 

Whereas, this problem is becoming more 
serious with each increase in taxation; and 

Whereas, fair income taxation to all people 
of this country, regardless of marital status, 
should be a prime concern of the United 
States Congress; now, therefore, 

Be it resolved, by the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota that Congress should 
speedily enact legislation, such as H.R. 4219, 
H.R. 850, and S. 869, which would extend to 
all single taxpayers the full tax benefits now 
enjoyed by married taxpayers filing joint 
returns, 

Be it further resolved, that the Secretary 
of State of Minnesota transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President of the United 
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States, the President of the United States 
Senate, the Speaker of the United States 
House of Representatives, the Chairman of 
the Finance Committee of the Senate, the 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives, and the 
Minnesota Senators and Representatives in 
Congress. 


HON. WILBUR MILLS DEDICATES 
THE LIBBIE MOODY THOMPSON 
BASIC SCIENCE BUILDING 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
it was my privilege to be in attendance 
on Friday, November 12 at the dedica- 
tion ceremonies of the Basic Science 
Building at the Galveston, Tex., branch 
of the University of Texas Medical 
School. The building was named the Lib- 
bie Moody Thompson building after the 
wife of one of our former colleagues, 
Clark Thompson. It was a most impres- 
sive ceremony and under leave to extend 
my remarks, I wish to include the text 
of the dedicatory address delivered by 
the Hon. Witsur Mutts, the distin- 
guished chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means: 

REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN WILBUR D. MILLS 

Chairman Peace, Chancellor Le Maistre, 
President Blocker, Members of the Board of 
Regents, Faculty, Ladies and Gentlemen. I 
am pleased and honored to participate in 
these dedication ceremonies, This is, I know, 
a happy and proud time for all of you here. 

You have reason to be proud of this mag- 
nificent building and the great purposes it is 
serving and will serve for many years to 
come. Today, November 12, 1971, we offi- 
cially and formally commit this building to 
the service of not only the City of Galveston 
but also the State of Texas and the entire 
Nation. When Texas’ first medical school 
celebrates its centennial two decades from 
now, this building will have constituted a 
substantial part of that century of service. 
And, it is fitting indeed that this building, 
dedicated to the service of humanity, will 
bear the name of a great and fine lady known 
for her dedication and ideals of service for 
the public good. 

The building we dedicate today bears the 
name of this lady of Galveston—the Libbie 
Moody Thompson Basic Science Building. She 
was born here in Galveston, and, I am sure 
she would say, has spent the most enjoyable 
years of her life here. But fate was to require 
that she also spend many years far from 
her place of birth. 

Fate appeared more than fifty years ago 
in the person of a young marine who was sta- 
tioned here along with other strangers from 
the middle and far west of a Nation in its 
First World War. This young marine, who 
happened to belong to the same college fra- 
ternity as her father, wooed and won his 
Libbie. After their marriage in November, 
1918, Libbie followed this marine officer “to 
the beach”, as the marines say, in the First 
World War. She was to follow him again. 
Clark was called back into the Marine Corps 
from his reserve status in 1940 and was in 
the first marine expedition to leave the coun- 
try after Pearl Harbor. This tour of duty 
was to last five and a half years, until World 
War II was won. 

Then another type of public service called 
this dedicated couple and 1947 was the be- 
ginning of a two-decade period of a distin- 
guished and fruitful career in the United 
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States House of Representatives, This part of 
the career of Clark and Libbie was, of course, 
not entirely new to them;they came to Wash- 
ington for two years in the early thirties 
when Clark completed the term of an in- 
cumbent who died in office. 

Clark has often remarked that in politics, 
when they were campaigning together, Libbie 
got more votes than he got himself. I know 
very well from my own experience that the 
better half can get the better half of the 
votes, too! 

But whatever circumstances Clark might 
say led to his seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I can testify personally to the 
fairness and great wisdom so many of his 
colleagues relied upon in the course of great 
debates in the Congress. Clark Thompson was 
a valued, respected, and diligent member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means. And his 
wit and sense of humor got us over many a 
rough spot. It is a further tribute to Libbie 
that he was not only always sensitive to the 
needs and aspirations of the people back 
home but he could also see the larger needs 
of the Nation he had served with such dis- 
tinction in two great wars. One thing we all 
know, Clark and Libbie are a team and I am 
sure it was that way from the day they de- 
cided to travel life’s road as man and wife. 

Those of you here today are more aware 
than I of the great interest Mrs. Thompson 
has shown in health matters over the years 
and of her particular interest in the Uni- 
versity of Texas Medical Branch in Galves- 
ton. This great medical complex—the Medi- 
cal School, the John Sealy College of Nursing, 
John Sealy Hospital, and the State Hospital 
for Crippled Children, the School of Allied 
Health Marine Biology Research—has served 
the needs of Galveston and Texas for eight 
decades and is destined, I know, to serve 
many more. Galveston and Texas need this 
new building. And so does the Nation. This 
institution has been blessed by the generosity 
of many of the leading citizens and organiza- 
tions of Galveston—the Sealy and Smith 
Foundation, the Moody Foundation, the 
Hempner family to name just a few. 

The Committee on Ways and Means is now 
engaged in public hearings on national 
health insurance. We have been hearing a 
good deal about what is considered wrong 
with our present health system, but we haye 
also been hearing what is right. 

And one of the things that is right is that 
so many public-spirited Americans are giy- 
ing freely of their own time and money to 
see that their community has the best In 
health care. You people know that good 
health care cannot exist without the well- 
trained professionals who furnish the care. 
A good case has already been made in our 
hearings that many of the problems in health 
care today can be traced to shortages of 
well-trained health professionals. 

Frankly, one of the most disturbing facts 
we have learned as our hearings began is our 
increasing dependence on foreign-trained 
physicians, Last year, while American medical 
schools were graduating 8700 new doctors of 
medicine, 8100 alien graduates of foreign 
medical schools, mostly Southeast Asian, en- 
tered the U.S., almost all of them to stay and 
practice here. It is certainly my hope that we 
can reverse this trend with the increased 
capacity of great training centers like this 
one. 

There seem to be four or five major areas 
of concern which have been developing from 
these hearings. 

One is the area of preventive health meas- 
ures, This is a quite common theme of those 
who have been testifying, regardless of their 
position on specific bills. I hope before the 
hearings are over we will have gained more 
specific information and ideas on this im- 
portant subject, including how to get peo- 
ple to take better care of their own health. 

A second area which has been mentioned 
by many witnesses is the need for a method 
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of helping the family which is made poor be- 
cause it happens to be among the relatively 
few who are hit the hardest by high health 
costs. There are a variety of ways this prob- 
lem can be solved but the one which is finally 
adopted must meet the tests of simplicity of 
administration and minimum interference 
with the present system. 

The one point that is made by virtually 
every witness is the heavy inflation which we 
have seen in health care costs in recent years. 
We will need to examine carefully every one 
of the proposals which have been made to 
see what is possible and desirable in this 
area. But we will have to be sure that peo- 
ple understand that better health care costs 
more, too. And health costs aren't the only 
item in the family budget that have been 
rising rapidly. Since 1963, men’s haircuts 
have gone up 42.8 percent and health costs 
40.9 percent. But I haven't seen a bill in 
Congress to put the barbers on the Federal 
payroll. 

I can assure you all that the Committee will 
take a close, hard look at all the proposals 
before us and we will not act in a hasty, 
ill-considered fashion. Any bill we finally ap- 
prove will be so constructed as to retain the 
much that Is good with American health care 
and to encourage the new and promising de- 
velopments in our present system, And one 
of the good things about the present system 
is here before us—an illustration of how a 
community and State can help itself and so 
help the Nation. 

It is most fitting and timely, then, that 
we pause in our daily routine and together 
dedicate this new addition to the medical 
school. All of you would agree, I am sure, 
that in a larger sense the ceremonies here 
today go beyond the dedication of mere 
bricks and mortar. Those of you who are 
associated with the Medical Branch no doubt 
find this a moment for the rededication of 
your lives to the fine work you have already 
begun, 

We are also dedicating this building to the 
good works of your own Libbie Moody Thomp- 
son, and the auditorium in particular to the 
Thompsons’ late daughter, another Libbie. 

It is then with respect and much per- 
sonal pleasure that I have been privileged to 
participate in these ceremonies—for the ded- 
ication of a new building to train physicians, 
for the rededication of the lives of those who 
will use it, and in honor of the lady of Gal- 
veston who has helped turn the dream into 
reality. 

Thank you. 


SHOWDOWN WITH RONALD REAGAN 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, an excel- 
lent article on the crisis of higher educa- 
tion in California has been brought to 
my attention by Mr. Claude Ury of 
Aberystwyth, Wales. 

In a time when the entire economy is 
under the gun, I think it is significant 
that the Governor of California sees the 
crippling of colleges and universities in 
the State as a primary means of elimi- 
nating monetary problems. 

As my colleagues will note in reading 
this excellent article, the tactic could 
do a great deal more bad than good. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit this article, en- 
titled “Showdown with Ronald Reagan,” 
from the London Times for inclusion in 
the Recorp. Noel Greenwood should be 
commended for his fine job of reporting: 
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SHOWDOWN WITH RONALD REAGAN 
(By Noel Greenwood) 

The higher education boom in the bell- 
wether state of California has exploded 
amid tightened state spending and a gen- 
eral loss of public confidence. 

The slump, which reverses at least 10 
years of significant expansion, shows most 
dramatically in the state’s nine-campus Uni- 
versity of California and 19-campus state 
college system. Total budgets for both have 
been held at virtually their previous year’s 
level although both are admitting thousands 
of additional students this fall. 

Faculty staffing has been cut back for 
the first time in recent memory, and pro- 
fessors have been denied a customary cost- 
of-living pay raise by the Legislature and 
Governor Ronald Reagan for the second year 
in a row. Faculty members are being accused 
by Mr. Reagan and others of not working 
hard enough, and the long-standing tradi- 
tion of tenure is under attack. 

Average class sizes in both systems have 
risen to their highest levels ever and the flow 
of money for new campus construction has 
slowed to a trickle. The state’s much-ad- 
mired Master Plan for Higher Education, for 
the first time since its adoption in 1960, is 
being submitted to close scrutiny by a com- 
mittee of legislators and a select citizens’ 
committee, and the outcome is in doubt. A 
key measure, the amount of money spent a 
student by the state, has dropped below its 
previous year’s level. Fees charged to stu- 
dents have been rising more rapidly than 
ever before. State support of scholarships 
and special programmes for minority group 
and low income students has been reduced. 

Two, much-ballyhooed, university pro- 
grammes to attack urban problems and air 
pollution have been crippled by lack of fund- 
ing. A $246m health sciences bond issue 
(about £100m), for the University of Cali- 
fornia, enabling it to turn out more medi- 
cal doctors, was rejected by voters last year 
in what was widely seen as a backlash against 
student demonstrations. A similar measure 
going on the ballot again stands little chance 
of approval. 

The situation has led Dr. Charles Hitch, 
president of the university, to warn that this 
system is at a point where “distinction will 
become a memory” unless the pattern is re- 
versed. 

Dr. Hitch told the university's board of re- 
gents last month: “Without the necessary 
funds, the university probably could still en- 
roll all eligible undergraduate Californians, 
but the character of the university would 
change drastically. Its character would prob- 
ably be less controversial—and one might 
welcome this change at first—but it would 
also be a sterile university.” 

Even State College Chancellor Glenn S. 
Dumke who usually avoids any open disagree- 
ment with the governor, said that his sys- 
tem is now “providing services at a marginal 
quality level for a maximum number of stu- 
dents.” 

Perhaps the most unexpected broadside 
came from Dr. 8. I. Hayakawa, the semanti- 
cist who is president of San Francisco State 
College and a favorite of the governor for 
the way in which Hayakawa used police force 
and a no-compromise attitude to put down 
campus disorders, Dr. Hayakawa charged that 
“budget technicians” were taking over con- 
trol of higher education and declared: “The 
public should be interested to learn what is 
happening to their college system in the 
name of economy.” 


TIGHTENING THE BELT 


Mr. Reagan, a Republican conservative and 
former movie actor, pays little attention to 
such declarations, saying that higher educa- 
tion has been richly provided for in the past 
and it can stand some belt-tightening along 
with the rest of state government. 

Belt-tightening is certainly what happened 
this year. The University of California, which 
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enrolls more than 100,000 students selected 
from the top 1214 per cent of all high school 
graduates, is the state’s most prestigious 
system. 

Faced with an enrollment increase of more 
than 4,000, its regents proposed a $372.8m 
budget, which Gov. Reagan trimmed to 
$336.6m, virtually the same amount appro- 
priated in the previous year. Last month, 
Mr. Hitch added up the results for regents. 
“In the recent past the university has been 
forced to drop its state-funded summer 
classes, reduce state-funded research by $6m 
and lower overall instructional support by 5 
per cent. The consequences of the last- 
named will be severe,” he said. 

“For example, some campuses are in des- 
perate need of additional faculty support to 
meet the needs of even such basic courses as 
freshman chemistry and organic chemistry. 
Consideration has been given to reducing the 
number of laboratory sessions or reducing the 
number of students who are required to take 
such courses. Neither alternative can be 
followed without either lowering educational 
quality below minimum standards or de- 
laying student progress in their major fields. 
These are the types of choices with which 
we are now faced.” 

Library hours have been cut back by 17 
per cent, and library acquisitions by 15 per 
cent. Mr. Hitch said the latter cutback has 
weakened the campus library collections by 
forcing fewer purchases of new books 
(“which has created gaps in the collection”) 
& drop in the number of journals to which 
libraries subscribe and dwindling purchases 
of out-of-print materials. 

The student-faculty ratio is rising 21 per 
cent to 17.4:1. Because enrollment in many 
upper division and graduate courses must 
remain relatively small, the brunt of the in- 
crease will be borne by lower division classes, 
where enrollment in many cases already 
numbers in the hundreds. 

Mr. Hitch is particularly disturbed about 
the impact on undergraduate education, 
which he had singled out for reform only a 
year earlier. “Our ability to improve under- 
graduate instruction has been crippled by the 
decimation of our budget request to the 
state”, he said. “New courses and freshman- 
sophomore seminars can be offered only by 
elimination of other courses and increas- 
ing class sizes, unless we alter fundamentally 
the balance between instruction and re- 
search.” 


RESEARCH NEXT FOR ATTACK 


University salaries once ranked among the 
10 highest in American higher education, 
but in the latest ranking by the American 
Association of University Professors they have 
slipped to 64th place. The lean budget re- 
sulted in the loss of 480 faculty positions 
Statewide, which the governor defends by 
claiming that university professors are not 
carrying a heavy enough workload. 

Recently, state auditors began looking into 
university operations with special interest in 
the amount of outside research and consult- 
ing done by faculty members—probably indi- 
cating that this will be the next subject of 
attack by the governor. Tenure for professors 
is under attack not only by the governor but 
also some legislators and many of the gen- 
eral public. Their displeasure is mainly 
caused by militant leftist or radical profes- 
sors, who have considerable job protection 
under tenure regulations. Although faculty 
members do not appear to be fleeing the sys- 
tem, there is more talk than usual—even by 
senior professors—of supporting the hitherto 
minor moves toward faculty unionization. 
University officials claim that the governor’s 
attacks have made it difficult for the first 
time to attract bright young academics to the 
university faculty. 

In some ways, the big (200,000 enrollment) 
state college system, which accepts students 
from the top one-third of all high school 
graduates, has been hit even harder than the 
university. The state college board of trus- 
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tees, faced with almost 20,000 additional stu- 
dents, this year asked for $369.3m from the 
state. Governor Reagan cut the request to 
$315.8m, a mere $5m more than the prior 
year’s budget. In so doing, the governor cut 
the existing faculty positions by 250. After 
the bad news was known, Mr, Dumke told 
trustees: 

“The college presidents and their staffs 
have already begun to identify those classes 
which may have to be cancelled and those 
which may have to be deferred to future aca- 
demic terms. This will inevitably disappoint 
numbers of students. Some students may be 
unable to get the precise classes they wish 
in the term they desire, This may result, in 
some cases, in delayed graduations and post- 
poned career plans. The faculty-student ratio 
will increase more than 11 per cent. This will 
be translated into more crowded classrooms 
with necessarily more limited personal con- 
tact between faculty and students and a de- 
crease in the amount of time faculty have 
available to counsel and advise students.” 

Faculty members in the state colleges, like 
their university counterparts, received no 
pay raise for the second year running. Un- 
like the university, the downturn in the 
faculty's fortunes seems to be having a visible 
effect in the state colleges. Faculty turnover 
is at a three-year high, but, more importantly, 
the number of senior faculty resigning has 
shot up 60 per cent compared with the prior 
year. 

Talk of faculty unionization is spreading. 
A poll shows that a majority of state col- 
lege faculty favour it, and even the Academic 
Senate, the main (and traditionally moder- 
ate) faculty body, is studying the question. 
State college faculty have suffered cutbacks 
not shared by their university colleagues. 
Awards for distinguished teaching have been 
abolished, sabbaticals were cut in half, spe- 
cial leaves for research were wiped out, and 
professors teaching graduate students—who 
demand more individual attention—now 
must carry the same workload as professors 
teaching undergraduates. 

The morale cf professors has slipped con- 
siderably, said one faculty leader, who de- 
clared: “It’s pretty hard to get enthusiastic 
about teaching when at every turn you're 
confronted with what looks like an attack on 
the faculty.” 

State college libraries have cut back their 
hours and book purchases, and the move to 
year-round operation on all campuses has 
been stalled. Additionally, joint doctoral 
programmes with the university, teacher 
training, the master’s degree programme in 
social work, study abroad programmes and 
instruction television have all taken budget 
cuts. 

Foreign students in the state colleges were 
especially stung by the governor's budget 
actions, They left for summer yacation in 
June knowing they would have to pay in- 
creased fees this fall, but assured the total 
would be held at $600. The governor’s 
budget pushed that figure to $1,100. 

The lean days for higher education are 
also being felt in the state’s 93 community 
colleges, which enroll more than 800,000 full 
and part-time students. The fastest growing 
of all higher education segments, the commu- 
nity colleges offer two-year programmes, both 
academic and vocational. Virtually anyone 
may enroll at these campuses, which are 
supported by tax funds from the state and 
the local community. 

Local taxpayers have become reluctant to 
increase their support, and state support has 
decreased proportionately. The result has 
been tighter budgets, which in turn have in- 
creased the number of overcrowded class- 
rooms and made it more difficult for stu- 
dents to get the courses they need. 

Private colleges and universities, though 
not funded by the state, are having troubles 
of their own. Financing is harder to get and 
many institutions, including big campuses, 
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like Stanford, have embarked on budget- 
cutting campaigns and slowed their growth. 
Enrollment applications are falling off, and 
one reason may be that the rapid rise in 
tuition at private colleges and universities is 
sending more and more students to the 
cheaper public institutions. 

The great variable in all of this is how 
enrollment will grow in the next several 
years. Most studies suggest that the steady 
rise in higher education enrollment will con- 
tinue through the 1970s. In the 1980s, the 
growth rate should decline and there is even 
the prospect of a net drop in enrollment— 
mainly because of population trends in the 
state. Then, in the 1990s, an upturn is ex- 
pected. 

Mr. Reagan is suggesting that California 
higher education can squeeze through the 70s 
with just about the staff and facilities it now 
has, then find relief when the growth rate 
slows in the 80s. But many higher education 
experts argue that the enrollment crush will 
be too heavy, and California will have to be- 
gin turning students away from its univer- 
sity and college campuses within a few years 
unless spending is markedly increased. 

SECOND THOUGHTS ON GRANTS 

Against this backdrop, the state is taking a 
look at its Master Plan for Higher Education, 
which set out the functions of the three seg- 
ments (university, state college, community 
college) for the first time. Implicit in the two 
studies of the plan is the central question of 
whether California can afford to stand by its 
pledge to grant a higher education oppor- 
tunity to anyone who can profit by it. 

Some authorities are having second 
thoughts. The governor has suggested that 
the state colleges and university might have 
to become more selective. That would push 
the excess enrollment to the community col- 
leges, but it is doubtful if those institutions 
could handle the load. 

Mr. Reagan may have antagonized higher 
education circles by his actions, but he has 
won general support from the California pub- 
lic. Although campuses have been relatively 
quiet in the past year, Californians are still 
angry at the widespread disorders and dem- 
onstrations—especially those protesting the 
Vietnam war—in the years before. 

Campus administrators were blamed by 
Mr. Reagan for not cracking down on dissi- 
dent faculty members and students, and 
most of the public agreed with him, Issues 
like the case of Angela Davis, the young black 
communist professor fired from her job at 
UCLA over the protests of the faculty and 
the campus chancellor, and now standing 
trial in Northern California for her alleged 
role in a court-house shooting, provided fuel 
for their anger. 

If nothing else, all this means that the 
golden years for higher education are ended 
in California and a long, difficult job of re- 
building public and legislative support lies 
ahead. 


SID GOODMAN: IN MEMORIAM 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, on November 
9 we lost Sid Goodman, a man whose type 
seems to be rapidly disappearing from 
American public life. Sworn into the 
Postal Service on St. Patrick’s Day, 1937, 
his college career ended by the depres- 
sion, he planted his feet where he found 
them and worked for 30 years to better 
the life of his fellow postal employees, 
rising through the ranks of the union to 
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be president of the National Postal 
Union in 1964. He served as president 
until 1968 when, perhaps aware of the 
illness that was to cut his life short, he 
took advantage of the 30-year retirement 
he had fought for and withdrew from 
public life. 

Sid Goodman was an egalitarian of a 
type that only the depression years 
seemed to produce. He said: 

A voice and a yote for every member, 


The national officers of NPU were 
elected by a mail ballot in which every 
member could vote. NPU became the 
third largest organization of postal work- 
ers during his presidency, only 10 years 
after it was founded. His power base was 
always the 22.500-member Manhattan- 
Bronx Postal Union where he served so 
many years, but NPU membership was 
three times that when he stepped down. 
He brought to it the distrust of institu- 
tions and sensitivity to the real needs of 
the rank-and-file employee that can so 
easily be lost when a man is in a position 
of power. 

Self-taught, an intellectual and acti- 
vist, he remained “young” in the best 
sense, never feeling that he had too much 
to lose to take risks. “Title, prestige. Who 
needs them?” he said. And again, as 
president of NPU, “If a guy wants to say, 
‘We don’t want you any more,’ he can do 
it.” He made sure it was that way with- 
in NPU, for he had never reneged on 
the values of his youth. 

In 1955-56, he was caught up in the re- 
percussions of the Internal Security Act 
and with several other Federal employees 
suspended for 6 months until a Supreme 
Court decision reinstated them. As he 
put it: 

I think it was a combination of the Depres- 
sion and the Spanish Revolution that made 
me take a look at unionism, I had read the 
Marxist classics in college. 


Goodman survived this period of witch- 
hunting working full-time for the union. 
His intellectually honest, open attitude 
was no pose, and he weathered the vari- 
ous storms of the times he lived in as well 
as any man because he identified his in- 
terest with that of his fellow workers. 

The union movement and the Postal 
Service, from which he retired 3 years 
ago, will miss him but his influence will 
always be felt. His wife and his children 
will miss him, warm family man that he 
was. But most of all the country will 
miss Sid Goodman, an early loss from 
a certain group of men who came to 
maturity in the 1930’s and drew the right 
moral and emotional conclusions from 
what they saw around them. 


A PARALLEL: JOHNSON AND 
TRUMAN 


HON. EARLE CABELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 
Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to introduce into the Recorp an article by 


a good friend and astute columnist, Dick 
West of the Dallas Morning News. His 
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subject brings out some very interesting 
reflections on former President Lyndon 
Johnson's tenure in Washington. 

The article was printed in the Dallas 
Morning News on October 7, 1971, and is 
as follows: 

A PARALLEL: JOHNSON AND TRUMAN 
(By Dick West) 

To those who know Lyndon Johnson per- 
sonally and studied his troubled years in the 
White House, there are two interesting im- 
pressions of his book “The Vantage Point”: 

A striking resemblance between the five 
years he spent on Pennsylvania Avenue and 
the 74% spent by Harry Truman; incidentally, 
they are the only two living expresidents. 

The revolt against him—you can even call 
it double-cross—by the liberals for whom 
he did more than any other president in 
history. 

A lot of the liberals, particularly those in 
the influential news media, have seized on 
publication of his book to renew their at- 
tacks. 

The review in Newsweek, for example, is 
extensive in space as well as criticism. His 
book, Newsweek says, is “bland” and “self- 
serving.” On Vietnam, it adds, “he focuses 
almost entirely on the facts that justify his 
decisions. Instead of a full view from the 
cockpit of history, we get tunnel vision.” 

As in 1964, which was the year Johnson 
ran against Barry Goldwater, Newsweek says, 
“We get just the information that suits 
Johnson’s purposes” in the book just pub- 
lished. 

Like Truman, Johnson took over a job 
he never expected to have and assumed it 
under the most difficult circumstances. When 
you don't expect a hot potato and it suddenly 
is thrust into your lap, you have to react 
and improvise quickly to keep from getting 
burned. 

Truman faced circumstances that led to 
the conflict in Korea. The same was true 
with LBJ in Southeast Asia. Truman fol- 
lowed an anticommunist policy and was firm 
in carrying it out. So did LBJ. 

Both presidents were poor and had an 
agrarian, populist philosophy. Both men had 
to take the oath in an atmosphere of sor- 
row—and both were reluctant, naturally, to 
change the course set by Roosevelt and Ken- 
nedy, respectively; yet both in time were 
forced to establish their own identities and 
to assert their own brands of national leader- 
ship. 

Neither grew up in an environment of 
black-white friction; yet, next to forging a 
strong national defense, to both civil rights 
became a vital priority. 

The hearts of both men remained in the 
United States Senate where they had served 
with distinction (particularly Johnson) and 
established their closest ties. 

The two “did my best” in the face of con- 
stant carping and neither ran for the office 
but once, although Truman served almost 
eight years because FDR died after serving 
only 3% months after his last election. 

Three former presidents were living when 
Johnson took over after the assassination: 
Herbert Hoover, who was very aged; Truman, 
and Gen. Eisenhower. All offered their serv- 
ices and counsel, but this important para- 
graph in the book reveals the influence of 
Truman and the possible course the Texan 
would follow: 

“He (Truman) pledged his support for our 
efforts in Vietnam. He told me he had faced 
the same problems of aggression in Greece, 
Turkey and Korea. He said that if we didn’t 
stand up to aggression when it occurred, it 
would multiply the costs many times later. 
He said that his confrontation of those in- 
ternational challenges—particularly in Ko- 
rea—had been horrors for him politically, 
bringing his popularity down from a high 
of 87 per cent to a low of 23 per cent. But 
he said they represented his proudest 


achievements, 
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“He told me always to bear in mind that 
I was the voice of all the people. A few of 
the big voices, he said, would try to drown 
me out from time to time, but the duty of 
the president was to lead and champion the 
people's causes.” 

The strangest irony of Johnson’s 61 months 
in the White House was the bitter opposition 
from those he had helped the most—the so- 
called intellectual liberals. 

John F., Kennedy was their ideal—yet JFK 
never, in his three years as president, gave 
them the broad legislation they had sought 
for years, 

Kennedy's greatest failure was in his deal- 
ings with the Congress. It remained for 
Johnson to do what Kennedy never was able 
to do; this was because Kennedy’s heart and 
soul were always above and apart from the 
Congress and Johnson's were imbedded in it. 

Johnson's greatest genius was conceiving a 
bill and passing it. He knew the right time, 
the right places and the right men. He had 
been tutored by the old master, Sam Ray- 
burn, but he combined that tutorship with 
amazing talents of political timing and per- 
suasion. 

His first big assignment in taking over the 
presidency, therefore was to establish rapport 
with Congress, then push through legisla- 
tion which, frankly, Kennedy had been un- 
able to do. Psychologically, this was impor- 
tant, so as to reassert the chief executive's 
importance, 

Johnson approached this assignment skep- 
tically. “Frankly, I was not certain I could 
get a single bill through Congress.” 

But the next 10 months saw passage of a 
tax-reduction bill, the civil-rights bill, the 
food stamp bill, the War on Poverty, the 
Urban Mass Transit Act, the Housing Act, 
the Wilderness Areas Act, National Seashore 
Act and Nurse Training Act. 

What will the historians say of Lyndon B. 
Johnson of Texas? James Farley, who has 
known all the presidents intimately since 
Cal Coolidge, told me on his recent visit to 
Texas: 

“I think Mr. Johnson's place will be along- 
side that of Harry Truman. I hope Johnson 
lives long enough to enjoy the praise that is 
certain to come to him in time, He met his 
complex and difficult assignment manfully, 
competently and with determination and 
courage.” 


SENATOR BYRD ON TAXES 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 
tinguished Virginia colleague in the Sen- 
ate, the Honorable Harry F. BYRD, Jr., 
has once again expressed his informative 
views concerning our national economy. 
These were covered most interestingly in 
the editorial columns of the Northern 
Virginia Daily. I am pleased to include 
the editorial so that everyone may have 
an opportunity to benefit by reading it. 

[From the Northern Virginia Daily, 
Noy. 11, 1971] 
SENATOR BYRD ON TAXES 

Virginia’s Senator Harry F. Byrd, Jr., has 
expressed certain views regarding the Nixon 
economic program which were intended pri- 
marily for the U.S. Senate, but should be 
carefully studied by every American. 

After making clear his support of the cur- 
rent effort to halt inflation, including the 
temporary surtax on imports, the wage-price 
freeze, and the abandonment of the gold 


standard, Sen. Byrd questions the advisabil- 
ity of President Nixon's tax proposal as em- 


bodied in the pending tax bill (H.R. 10947). 
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The bill, if passed in its present form, would 
reduce annual tax revenues by some $10 
billion. 

These reductions would be accomplished 
by the following provisions in the bill: 

1. A seven percent Job Development Credit 
(President Nixon proposed a 10 percent credit 
until August 15, 1972, and five percent there- 
after). 

2. Repeal of the seven percent excise tax 
on automobiles and repeal of the 10 percent 
tax on light trucks. 

3. Accelerated reduction in individual in- 
come taxes beginning in 1971 by an increased 
personal exemption of $25 for 1971 and by an 
additional $75 for 1972; and an increase in 
standard reductions. 

4. Deferral from taxation of portions of 
income derived from exports of Domestic 
International Sales Corporations (DISC). 

5. Codifies depreciation on corporate capi- 
tal assets. 

Taken individually, Sen. Byrd sees merit 
in each of the above proposals, as being ben- 
eficial to either business or to individual tax- 
payers. This is especially true in regard to 
the seven percent Job Development Credit, 
which would in effect be a reinstatement of 
the old Investment Tax Credit which was 
repealed in 1969 at the instigation of the 
Nixon Administration. 

However, what the senator questions is 
the implementation of extensive tax reduc- 
tions at a time when “the government is 
already running a smashing federal funds 
deficit.” 

In the current year, he points out, “reve- 
nues would be reduced by $11.2 billion; next 
year the revenue loss woulc be $9.8 billion.” 
And, these reductions are contemplated at 
a time when there appears to be no intention 
on the part of the Administration to cut 
federal spending. 

In his statement Sen. Byrd put it this 
way: 

“But I do not see much indication that 
either the Congress or the Administration 
is prepared to reduce spending. In fact, the 
Administration urged the Congress to in- 
crease the amount appropriated for foreign 
aid from $1.9 billion in 1970 to $3.5 billion 
for 1972—almost double; it is urging Con- 
gress to enact a new $1.5 billion program 
dealing with school desegregation; and worst 
of all, it is strongly urging the Congress to 
approve a new welfare proposal that would 
increase the annual cost at least $5.6 bil- 
lion.” 

The federal deficit for fiscal 1971 was $30 
billion. The Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation places the 1972 deficit at 
$35 billion. Sen. Byrd raises this pertinent 
question: In view of the dismal outlook for 
continued federal deficits of enormous size, 
and in view of the fact that federal deficit 
spending is recognized as the major cause 
of runaway inflation, is this the time to 
talk about reducing tax revenues, an action 
which can only result in even greater 
deficits? 

Wise fiscal heads will certainly hesitate 
before taking such a step, unless it can be 
accompanied by corresponding reductions in 
federal spending. 


REPORTER SUMMARIZES A CHAM- 
PION’S RECORD 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 
Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, we of the 
Philadelphia delegation have always 


been proud of our distinguished col- 
league, ROBERT N. C. Nix. So it was with 


more than a little pleasure that I recently 
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read an article by Jack Saunders in the 
Philadelphia Tribune, which puts the 
past record and future intent of ROBERT 
Nrx in the perspective of his admirable 
service to not only his constituents, but 
to the Nation as a whole. 

I enjoyed seeing in print the definite 
commitments by Congressman Nix on 
troublesome issues. I would like to call 
Mr. Saunders’ article to the attention of 
all my colleagues and hope this article 
will again be brought to the attention of 
every constituent in the Second District 
of Pennsylvania so they can appreciate 
the sincere and vigorous statesman who 
represents them in the Congress: 

JACK SAUNDERS SAYS 
(By Jack Saunders) 


Champions seldom, if ever, retire while 
they are in their prime. Joe Louis was way 
past his peak when he retired as undefeated 
heavyweight champion of the world. So was 
the incomparable Sugar Ray Robinson when 
he stepped down as middleweight champion 
of the world. 

Congressman Robert N. C. Nix, Sr., is a 
real champion in the halls of the United 
States House of Representatives. Thus, when 
I heard on the streets that Mr, Nix was think- 
ing of retiring from Congress after he com- 
pleted the current term, I went to his head- 
quarters, at 2139 N. 22nd Street, last Tuesday 
night, and asked him the big question. 

Congressman Nix looked at me is if he 
thought I had taken leave of my senses. 
“Retire?” he said, frowning. “Am I going to 
retire? From Congress?” He laughed, or 
rather chuckled. “No, Jack,” he said, shaking 
his head, “I am not going to retire. I might 
retire ten years from now, but I certainly 
have no intention of doing it at the end of 
this session. I shall stand for reelection in 
1972, and I shall be successful.” 

Robert N. C. Nix, Sr., was the first Black 
man elected to the United States Congress 
from the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
And last Tuesday night, when I went to see 
him to question him about the retirement 
rumors, his son, Robert N. C. Nix, Jr., was 
elected to the Pennsylvania State Supreme 
Court, the first Black man to achieve that 
distinction. 

Consequently, Congressman Nix was in 
exceedingly good spirits when I entered his 
headquarters, and his spirits were still soar- 
ing when I left. In the meantime, he had 
given the lie to rumors that he was con- 
sidering relinquishing his seat as Pennsyl- 
vania Representative of the 2nd Congres- 
sional District. 

I have known Congressman Nix since I 
was a newspaper cub reporter. His son was 
about seven years old the first time I heard 
Mr. Nix plead a case for a client in magis- 
trate’s court, He did a magnificent job, too, 
because he was then, and still is, a brilliant 
lawyer. ` 

Quite frankly, I didn’t believe the Nix re- 
tirement rumors when I heard them. He 
would never leave Congress while in good 
health—and his health is top-flight. He 
would never quit so long as he could rep- 
resent his constituents in a manner that 
would gain for him the respect of all of his 
colleagues and gain for his constituents the 
kind of legislation beneficial to them and 
theirs. 

Congressman Nix is not a do-nothing Con- 
gressman, he’s a working Congressman. He 
has one of the best attendance records in the 
House, and his voting record on bills and 
measures of great significance to the nation, 
state, city and his district is almost without 
parallel. 

A Member of Congress since 1958, Con- 
gressman Nix has the kind of seniority which 
enables him to walk with and legislate with 
the most powerful members of the House. 
As a result, he is a member of the potent 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, the 
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Foreign Affairs Committee, is chairman of 
the influential sub-committee on Postal 
Operations, and chairman of the House In- 
terparliamentary Committee of the United 
States and Mexico. 

As a working Congressman rather than a 
do-nothing Congressman, Mr. Nix has four 
Offices where his constituents can call upon 
him or his administrative assistants: 2201 
Rayburn Building, Washington, D.C.; 2139 N. 
22nd Street; Customs House, 2nd and Chest- 
nut Streets, and 8325 Stenton Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

I asked Congressman Nix to fully acquaint 
me with his Congressional record, last Tues- 
day night. Responding, he talked about Viet- 
nam, Israel, Education, Health and Health 
Insurance, Consumer Legislation, Crime, 
Drugs, Equal Employment, Federal Employees 
Salary, Foreign Affairs, Income Tax, Small 
Business, Social Security, Obscenity, Pollu- 
tion, Interstate Commerce, Memorials, Near 
East Peace and Monthly Benefits. 

On memorials: “I introduced a Bill, HR 
7745 which designates the birthday of the 
late Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., January 15, 
8s a legal holiday; and HR 16685 which au- 
thorizes the President to present a gold medal 
to the widow of Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., 
for his work in the cause of human rights 
and the equality of men.” 

On Vietnam: “I have opposed the Vietnam 
conflict from its inception. I have introduced 
and joined with other members of the House 
of Representatives in the introduction of 20 
House Resolutions demanding the immediate 
cessation of the Vietnam War and the imme- 
diate withdrawal of all United States forces, 
and I shall continue the fight until this cruel 
and senseless slaughter is ended.” 

On Israel: “I am irrevocably committed to 
the preservation and prosperity of the State 
of Israel. My commitment to Israel was made 
known to President Nixon by direct commu- 
nication, and by House Resolutions intro- 
duced by me alone, and in cooperation with 
other Congressmen in which demand was 
made for the sale of planes and the exten- 
sion of credit to Israel.” 

On education: “Measures I have introduced 
in Congress aid and expand the educational 
field for our young people and these bills 
along with others for which I have voted and 
worked, reflect my own deep commitment to 
the value of full educational opportunity. In 
addition, I have secured over 1,500 college 
scholarships for young people in my district. 
Further, it might interest you to know that 
I have appointed over 30 young people (Black 
and white) to the Service Academies—West 
Point, Annapolis, and the Air Force Acad- 
emy.” 

On income tax: “My bill, HR 12861, in- 
creases from $600 to $1000 the personal Fed- 
eral income tax exemptions of & taxpayer.” 

Congressman Nix and I discussed his con- 
gressional career and record until early mid- 
night, last Tuesday. At the conclusion, I was 
firmly convinced that I had been conversing 
with a public servant to whom “retirement” 
was an unthinkable word, 


TESTIMONY IN SUPPORT OF CHIL- 
DREN AND YOUTH AND MATER- 
NAL AND INFANT CARE PROJECTS 


HON. EDWARD I. KOCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, a panel of 
five distinguished men appeared before 
the Ways and Means Committee on Tues- 
day, November 16, in support of the ex- 
tension of the special project grants un- 
der title V of the Social Security Act. I 
have introduced legislation to extend the 
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Federal funding for these children and 
youth and maternal and infant care proj- 
ects for an additional 5 years at a fund- 
ing level of $630 million. This bill, H.R. 
8799, is cosponsored by 86 Members of 
the House and has been introduced in 
the Senate by Senators GAYLORD NELSON 
and Epwarp KENNEDY with 15 other 
sponsors. Their testimony was extraordi- 
narily impressive and I append it for the 
interest of our colleagues: 

TESTIMONY OF FRED SELIGMAN, M.D., M.P.H. 

My name is Fred Seligman. I reside at 1522 
S.W. 81 Avenue, Miami, Florida. I am Direc- 
tor of the Children and Youth Project at the 
University of Miami School of Medicine and 
am here today as the Chairman of the Asso- 
ciation of Children and Youth Project Direc- 
tors. I represent the staff of the 68 Children 
and Youth Programs throughout these 
United States and the more than 500,000 
children and youth who receive comprehen- 
sive health services through these programs. 
I endorse most emphatically the continua- 
tion of these programs under Title V of the 
Social Security Act. Specifically, our Associa- 
tion supports without reservation the bill in- 
troduced to the House of Representatives by 
Congressman Koch of New York (H.R. 8799) 
and the companion bill introduced to the 
Senate by Senator Kennedy of Mssachusetts 
and Senator Nelson of Wisconsin (S. 2135). 

These programs exist throughout this Na- 
tion: in the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico and 
Hawali. There are programs in all corners of 
the Mainland—Miami, Concord, Los Angeles, 
and Seattle; Central America—Chicago and 
Omaha; Rural America—Little Rock, Char- 
lottesville and Helena. 

This Nation is moving in the direction of 
comprehensive health services to defined 
segments of the population. Many proposals 
have been receiving serious legislative con- 
cern by many members of Congress, Mr. 
Chairman, neither our Association nor any 
member of your Committee would advocate 
that we move recklessly in establishing a Na- 
tional Health Plan, This task requires consid- 
erable thought. Even though our health de- 
livery system is far from perfect, we must 
resist the temptation to destroy what we al- 
ready have, only to create something new. We 
must instead build on those components of 
our system that have proved their effective- 
ness and modify only those segments of the 
health system that require revision. We can- 
not afford the economic and human costs of 
abandoning programs that have demon- 
strated their efficacy. We cannot afford to 
ignore the critical health problems that daily 
face this Nation’s young. 

For these reasons, Children and Youth 
Projects as well as a variety of other signifi- 
cant health programs for mothers, infants, 
children and teen-agers, that are authorized 
under the current Title V of the Social Se- 
curity Act, should be continued organiza- 
tionally intact until June 30, 1977 and ex- 
panded to at least the %500,000,000 level 
which both bills recommend. 

Because no perfect system has been de- 
veloped, Children and Youth Projects 
should continue to demonstrate and de- 
velop improved health care delivery pat- 
terns to children. Ultimately, Children and 
Youth Projects will ably phase into an over- 
all National Health Plan, or, if in the judg- 
ment of this Committee, the counsel of our 
Association be considered wise and visionary, 
a National Health Plan should ultimately be 
phased into and expanded upon a merging 
of the basic triad of Title V of the current 
Social Security Act, namely children and 
Youth Projects, Maternity and Infant Care 
Projects and Crippled Children’s Programs. 

Essential factors of quality health care 
include comprehensiyeness and continuity. 
Concentration on a defined geographical 
area provides for efficiency. Neighborhood 
Health Center Programs are currently the 
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only publicly-supported programs, other 
than children and youth projects that are 
explicitly committed to the delivery of com- 
prehensive health services to a specific pop- 
ulation group in a well-defined geographical 
area. 

Children and Youth Projects, both or- 
ganizationally and philosophically, are dis- 
tinct from all previously conceived health 
programs. Children and Youth Projects focus 
medical and dental care to all children in 
a family; however, the provision of most 
ancillary services such as public health nurs- 
ing, social services, nutrition and health ed- 
ucation are usually family-based. Unless 
there is a specialized focus and concern for 
children, children frequently do not receive 
the priority they deserve in family oriented 
medical system. Children and Youth Proj- 
ects have developed a meaningful model of 
health delivery with built-in standards ac- 
cepted by the appropriate professional 
bodies, that is applicable to children nation- 
wide and upon which can be built family- 
centered care to children and adults. 

Children and Youth Projects are the only 
publicly-supported comprehensive health 
care system that has developed meaningful 
quality control and evaluative components. 
While there is a wide variation in average 
cost per registrant among individual proj- 
ects, the average cost per registrant was 
$162. In calendar year 1969, and is estimated 
to be $130, per registrant for the present 
fiscal year. As compared to the national av- 
erage health cost of $350, per man, woman, 
and child in this nation, these projects are 
performing economically, particularly con- 
sidering that these children are drawn from 
least healthy geographical areas. 

Our Program at the University of Miami, 
like many throughout the country, has dem- 
onstrated the efficacy of health care delivery 
that is based on a preventive rather than an 
episodic approach. Since initiation, we have 
decreased our overall cost per patient more 
than 80% in spite of inflation. Nationwide the 
Projects have increased the frequency of 
“well-children registrants” by 50%. There 
have been significant decreases in the num- 
ber of diagnosed preventable coriditions as 
well as diagnosed correctable defects. Such 
factors demonstrate the positive impact of 
these Programs through preventive sery- 
ices, correction of defects, and health pro- 
motion. 

The value of a preventive approach is seen 
in respect to hospital admissions. In fiscal 
year 1969, the hospital admissions in Children 
and Youth Projects nationwide decreased 
36%. The continued need for these programs 
is demonstrated by the fact that a relatively 
high percentage of children, particularly in 
the 5-9 year age group have a low immuniza- 
tion level in the geographic areas served by 
the Children and Youth Programs. One out 
of 10 registrants in these Programs fail the 
vision and hearing screening tests. There 
have been many published studies docu- 
menting these facts relative to Children and 
Youth Projects. 

Children and Youth Projects are adminis- 
tered by teaching hospitals, official health de- 
partments, and Pediatric Departments in 
medical schools. The Projects are approxi- 
mately equally divided between these three 
funding agencies. The impact that these 
Programs have had on these agencies has 
been profound, particularly on the voluntary 
hospitals that have been involved, and espe- 
cially on the medical schools. As a medical 
educator, I can speak to the fact that these 
Programs have had major impact in exposing 
medical students and other trainees in the 
health sciences to an innovative inter-disci- 
plinary health care delivery system, a sys- 
tem that is concerned with maximizing qual- 
ity and efficiency. New manpower models 
have been developed in these Programs. Stu- 
dents are learning how they can ultimately 
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interface with the many new ancillary health 
professionals in the field. An increasing 
number of these trainees are now choosing 
careers in community medicine having had 
meaningful exposure to these Projects. 

These programs have attempted to solve 
the manpower crisis in health by retraining 
talented individuals, both professional and 
non-professional, who have been attracted to 
these programs. These individuals have 
thereby gained meaningful experience and 
expertise in the delivery of comprehensive 
health services, particularly to children. 

Termination of these projects will mean 
that these now talented and vibrant indi- 
viduals will return to the less meaningful 
professional and ancillary ventures that they 
came from. Mr, Chairman, our association 
invites your committee members to visit our 
programs. There you will sense the enthu- 
siasm of health workers, you will perceive 
the vitality of concerned people, you will 
feel the hope and well-being of patients. You 
will sense an atmosphere of excitement and 
creativity. You will witness quality care. 

Gentlemen, what this Nation needs is peo- 
ple who care. We speak of a health care crisis 
in America. Our emphasis has been on 
“Health”, Our crisis is not so much in 
“Health” as in terms of “Caring”, in terms 
of developing a cadre of professionals who 
truly care for the people they serve. 

Termination of the projects will mean that 
both professionals and recipients will feel 
penalized for caring. Already there have been 
professionals who have left these projects 
feeling that those in positions of power and 
authority do not care. For example, four 
of the Children and Youth Projects in the 
greater New York City area presently do not 
have directors because of an uncertain sit- 
uation. 

Most importantly, termination of these 
projects mean that the children and youth 
in our various communities around the 
country decide again that they have no 
friends in the establishment and will re- 
turn to anti-social behavior, juvenile delin- 
quency, poor health habits, sickness and the 
cycle of poverty. 


TESTIMONY OF VERNON E. WECKWERTH 


My name is Vernon E. Weckwerth. I am a 
resident of St. Paul, Minnesota in the 4th 
Congressional District. I am a professor in 
both the School of Public Health and the 
Medical School in the Department of Family 
Practice at the University of Minnesota. 

My testimony today is a distillation of 
over 5 years of personal involvement in de- 
veloping an on going management and evalu- 
ation of the C & Y program. 

Of the currently registered nearly 500,000 
of the nation’s poorest children living chiefiy 
in central city slums, about 3 of 5 or 60% 
are black, about 4% or 34% are white with 
the remaining 5.4% comprised of chiefly 
American Indians. About 1 of 6 of 17% who 
are Spanish speaking or of Spanish surname. 

Currently 68 local service projects located 
in all 10 HEW regions and in 31 states are 
delivering appropriate services which are 
citizen acceptable, easily available, readily 
accessible, of high quality and of low cost. 

The C & Y as a program is national in scope 
but characterized by an American ideal of 
being tailor made by and directed to fit the 
idiosyncrasies of each local area, be it cen- 
tral city, rural or a mixture of population 
densities. The 68 projects are as diverse in 
tailor making care delivery to their local 
areas as their areas and this nation is diverse. 
Organizational forms Include a full spectrum 
from classical fee for service solo practice 
private physicians to indigenous community 
worker quarterbacked coordinated home care 
delivery teams. 

The C & Y Program has been intentionally 
cautious about publicity, not wishing to 
make promises it could not fulfill, not over- 
selling the creative dreams of the hundreds 
of zealous workers who have too frequently 
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seen demonstration programs satisfy the in- 
novator’s needs without benefitting the 
health of those they purported to serve. 

Critical to C & Y is a rarely occurring if not 
unique organized flow of services with its 
data documentation system. This data sys- 
tem was created to produce on-going evi- 
dence of the effectiveness of alternative ways 
to deliver health services. It’s data system 
was created to be the decisionmaking basis 
for allocating resources, documenting flows 
of children receiving services, documenting 
the kind of presenting problems, document- 
ing the frequency and effectiveness of treat- 
ment and requiring a written care plan tai- 
lormade for each child to assure that timely 
and effective preventive services were received 
by the child. 

Without question, the current crisis in 
health care delivery is the crisis of cost, be- 
cause technically no services are free, some- 
one must pay. Government at all levels must 
find means by which to obtain from the 
private sector the dollar resources to pay for 
the care of government has promised to mil- 
lions of Americans who do not pay directly 
for such services. 

Five years ago, one of the first endeavors 
we undertaken was to assure that the C & 
Y data system would be structured in such 
& way that annualized costs per child year 
of risk could not only be documented but 
that such data could be applied to project 
management on an on-going basis. As part of 
that development new theoretical efforts 
were solved and field tested to assure that 
they would work in the pragmatic day to 
day service would but also that conceptually 
they could be used for prediction. Each year 
for the past 3 years we have projected the 
annualized costs of services per child year 
as of the following year. We have always 
been within $2 of the actual expendi- 
itures once the cost incentive was in and 
anticipate similar accuracy for next year. 

The dramatic performance in annualized 
cost reduction in the C & Y is simply sum- 
marized this way: 

As of January 1, 1968 at the beginning of 
such mandatory reporting the annualized 
cost per child year was $201 per child, by 
December 19, 1969 it had fallen to $162 and 
by December 31 of 1970 it had fallen to 
$140. Our estimate for what the cost should 
have been as of June 30, 1971 was $129.81. 
We have not as yet received final audited 
expenses from all projects because not all 
are on a Federal fiscal year but the remain- 
ing projects are known by past history to 
average slightly less than the programs at 
large. To date that program average annual- 
ized cost is slightly less than $131. 

Our predicted cost for June 30, 1972 is 
slightly over $126 per child per year—com- 
pared to the popularly cited cost per year 
per man, woman and child of $350 in the 
United States, the health care costs are un- 
realistically low for such a health deprived 
population when you consider that that $131 
cost includes medical services, including hos- 
pitalization, dental services, nursing services, 
social services, speech services, hearing serv- 
ices, nutritional services, psychological serv- 
ices and physical and occupational therapy 
services in addition to health education, 
transportation by most projects and an array 
of specially tailored programs to meet prob- 
lems of the preschooler, the adolescent, the 
unwed mother and some family planning 
services, 

Although this management data system 
was developed over 5 years ago, the essence 
of its development was to answer questions 
believed to be those which would be asked 
and critical to be answered in the early 
1970's. 

For example the overall cost measure, an- 
nualized cost per child year is the opera- 
tional term to implement the vague con- 
cept of capitation. The organizational forms 
include substitution and interchange of 
skills among non-professionals and profes- 
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sionals in teams structed so that less costly 
workers can do the job in lieu of more costly 
and usually scarcer workers. Such manpower 
is critical to most of the current national 
health services proposals be they acronymed 
by CHSO, HCC or HMD. 

The array of performance measures which 
were developed as means of quantifying com- 
pleteness and continuity of care is the heart 
of any mechanism for decision making and 
organizational direction and control or for 
reorganization of health services in existing 
alternatives currently proposed. 

For example, each C & Y project receives 
each quarter a report on its absolute per- 
formance by an array of measures such as 
medical backlog, dental backlog, well child 
rate, reassessment interal etc. These meas- 
ures tell the projects how they are perform- 
ing, how long it will take to produce healthy 
children at their current productivity rate 
for all registrants and how they have allo- 
cated resources relative to the major jobs 
to be done in their project areas. In addi- 
tion, each project receives a relative ranking 
to all other reporting projects on each per- 
formance measure. 

Currently in vogue is another concept 
called outcomes of care. The C&L programs 
and its management information system was 
created to answer the outcome questions. Too 
long health programs, health workers and 
health facilities had believed their existence 
Was a social good and that they were justi- 
fied by expending time, effort and resources 
believing they were above accountability as 
stewards of societal resources. Their beliefs 
provided data which were no more than 
wing flapping statistics of head counts, lab 
tests, visits to clinics and dentists and phys- 
iclans and days in the hospital. The unit 
item of service inputs never required nor 
could they answer whether all those re- 
sources did any real good, and only concen- 
trated on accounting that the birds had in 
fact flapped their wings so many times. No 
one had questioned whether the bird flew— 
let alone how high, how far, how long. The 
C&L program and its tailor made manage- 
ment information system was designed to 
produce and document the production of 
healthy children and a management ac- 
countability system to assure that children 
were maintained in that healthy state— 
within the limits of our own knowledge and 
skill of the art and science of health care 
delivery. 

To my knowledge, this is the only health 
program which is national in organization, 
which has an on going performance measur- 
ing system to reflect an accountability for 
health maintenance, with appropriate care 
which is available and accessible and ac- 
ceptable which is adaptable to any locale in 
this diverse nation capable of adjusting lo- 
cally required inputs by a process of pro- 
viding services which result in accountable 
outcomes. 

But this glowing tale of documented per- 
formance—no special date had to be created 
for this testimony, no case had to be made 
with scurrying for evidence of performance 
or cost benefit analysis—they're all there as 
an on-going part of this program—has a very 
bleak other side. 

Our analysis shows that the costs are cur- 
rently below what they should be. Backlogs 
are now rising, planned service rates are 
falling, the growth rate is approaching 
zero—meaning that many projects have 
closed their doors to new registrants and 
many more will within this fiscal year. 

Even though we can with special and very 
sophisticated Markovian and foregone bene- 
fit economic analyses impute the annualized 
cost per child year for any project, compare 
it to the actual cost and then determine its 
economic efficiency the program at large is 
currently underfunded. Those underfund- 
ing effects are now showing operationally. 
They are deferring required services because 
of lack of dollar resources. 
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All of the program indicators taken in 
composite shows a jeopardizing of the state 
of health attained by these children. If the 
legislation is not extended, let alone if 
funding is not increased, these half million 
of America’s most health economic deprived 
children face a return to the devastatingly 
inadequate, disease oriented crisis emergency 
scene that characterized the usual and usu- 
ally only service available to nearly all of 
them prior to the implementation of these 
Children and Youth Projects. 

Without question the need is critical, the 
evidence is in, the facts are available for the 
reading. The question in a sense becomes—is 
this just another great idea and a noble dem- 
onstration in the graveyard of the health 
field? Or is it one that has proven itself to 
become expanded and extended as a proto- 
type for millions more of our children. 


TESTIMONY OF Dr. ROBERT E. Cooke CON- 
CERNING TITLE V, SOCIAL SECURITY ACT, 
H.R. 1, NOVEMBER 16, 1971 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am Doctor Robert E. 

Cooke, Pediatrician-in-Chief, Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, professor of Pediatrics, Johns Hop- 
kins University School of Medicine, and 
Chairman of the Scientific Advisory Board of 
the Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr. Foundation. Our 
Department at the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
operates one of the largest children and youth 
projects, caring for almost 20,000 poor in- 
fants, children, adolescents, and young 
adults of East Baltimore. For over five years 
the resources of the Children’s Medical and 
Surgical Center of the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital have been dedicated to the 25% match- 
ing support for this program. The Johns 
Hopkins Medical Institutions have utilized 
the Comprehensive Child Care Clinic, as it 
is called, for research supported by private 
foundations, the Maternal and Child Health 
Service, and the National Institutes of 
Health, with participation by the Westing- 
house Aerospace Industries. Studies are made 
on physician efficiency, clinic efficiency, the 
optimal design of outpatient facilities with 
respect to utilization of personnel and ac- 
ceptability by patients. 


RECOMMENDATION 


I am appearing in support of amending 
H.R. 1 to extend Title V of the existing act 
as described in section 508 and 509 with full 
funding at the 350 million-dollar level with 
removal of 508B and 509B, as described in 
the Koch bill which was introduced by Con- 
gressmen Burke, Corman, Carey and others. 
This will continue project grants as 40% 
of the total, with funds being allocated on 
a state formula basis of 50% and for research 
10. 

JUSTIFICATION 


The Maternal and Infant Care and Chil- 
dren and Youth programs have more than 
demonstrated their contribution to the 
health of mothers and children. I will devote 
my testimony primarily to the need for 
project grant continuation to permit the 
concentration of health care in high risk 
areas, rather than devoting the majority of 
my testimony to justification of the Maternal 
and Infant and Children and Youth pro- 
grams. 

The data is indeed impressive from Ma- 
ternal and Infant Care centers for the re- 
duction in infant mortality, and for the 
expansion of family planning services. These 
are services which cannot be carried out by 
traditional fee for service activities. The 
Children and Youth program has brought 
care to almost one half million needy chil- 
dren. In East Baltimore alone some 20,000 
children are under care, with 70,000 visits 
being made each year, as well as 12,000 com- 
munity home visits. Over 10,000 tuberculin 
tests and 3,500 vision screenings are made on 
an annual basis alone. This project provides 
the only medical care for some 25,000 chil- 
dren in an area where there is not a single 
physician caring for children. In one year 
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alone, this project has detected over 200 
cases of early tuberculosis, 225 behavioral 
disorders, 650 cases of asthma, and 200 cases 
of mental retardation and severe learning 
disabilities. All of these cases are under 
treatment. In a study of the effectiveness of 
the examination program in comparison with 
a similar control group not under Compre- 
hensive Care, there was 50% greater elective 
correction of disabling defects—strabismus 
or squint leading to blindness if not cor- 
rected; hernias leading to disability in later 
life if not repaired early; and serious cos- 
metic defects which, if not corrected, could 
lead to serious psychic scars. 


MAINTENANCE OF HEALTH 


A highly sophisticated computer system 
has been developed in order to flag high risk 
patients or an uncooperative family needing 
special social work attention. This follow-up 
mechanism that we liken to the term “Esso’s 
watchdog service” permits proper supervision 
of a large number of patients in a way that 
could not be done by any small group opera- 
tion: In addition, it provides accountability 
data which is essential in any adequate 
assessment of financing. 


COMMUNITY INPUT 


The parents of the children’s service pro- 
vide continued input and review of the pro- 
gram through a fourteen-member Parent Ad- 
visory Board. They have assisted in the de- 
termination of the kinds and hours of serv- 
ice, made decisions regarding Food Stamps, 
and assisted in such activities as determining 
Food Stamp eligibility and housing prob- 
lems. The parents have also assisted in a 
major way in combating drug abuse and 
school dropouts. The training programs for 
indigent poor have led to excellent employ- 
ment programs, particularly by means of 
community health visitors who provide re- 
markable follow-up in social services. 

A cancer screening program is established 
with blood and urine specimens assisting 
in the early detection and treatment of 
certain kinds of tumors and leukemia. A 
vigorous lead poisoning screening program 
has been in existence for several years. In one 
month alone some 246 children were 
screened, 88 were discovered with blood lead 
toxicity, 29 with major toxicity. Of the 29 
with major toxicity, 24 have been spared 
brain damage by early detection, and the 
other five who were mentally retarded, have 
been given treatment. Extensive planning 
for family services has been made available. 
A training ground for personnel from the 
community, as well as physician training and 
recruitment, has been established. 

Traditionally, Johns Hopkins has produced 
leaders in medical education. Now every 
medical student at Hopkins has the oppor- 
tunity to see medical care in the commu- 
nity, to see effective preventive therapy in 
action. All these activities have been done at 
the cost of $142 per registered patient per 
year which includes outpatient and inpatient 
dental care, drugs, eyeglasses, applicances, 
and so forth. Of all the children in the cen- 
sus tract, the cost is approximately $153 per 
child per year. 

Our project is not alone in having this 
excellent record. In Rochester, New York, 
sharp reductions in expenditures due to ex- 
tensive economizing have been effected by 
Comprehensive Child Care. This includes a 
38% reduction in expensive and usually un- 
satisfactory emergency visits. 


NECESSITY FOR PROJECT GRANTS INSTEAD OF 
TOTAL STATE FORMULA ALLOTMENTS 


If this amendment is not adopted, a de- 
creasing amount of funds will go to states 
with urban populations. Following a 1935 
formula which gave a double weight in fund- 
ing for high rural birth areas, as a conse- 
quence, truly health depressed urban areas 
will lose their only source of comprehensive 
medical care. Fifty-six counties in the Unit- 
ed States account for one half of all the 
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yearly excess infant deaths in the United 
States. These fifty-six counties are mainly 
large metropolitan centers with large back- 
logs of other unmet child health needs. 
Every area needs more for mothers and 
children but urban ghettos have major 
health problems. 


INFANT MORTALITY 


Urban areas have far higher rates for in- 
fant mortality. For example, the District of 
Columbia has a mortality rate of 27.3% per 
1,000; this is far higher than the national 
average. 

PREMATURITY 

Prematurity with its serious consequences 
of mental retardation in a high percentage 
occurs 2 to 3 times more frequently amongst 
the urban poor. Births out of wedlock, with 
a high risk of abnormality, are 10 to 15 times 
higher in urban areas, as are venereal dis- 
ease rates in adolescents. 

MEASLES 

Measles occurs 244 to 44% times more fre- 
quently in low income urban areas. In Los 
Angeles, Dallas, Houston, and Little Rock, 
measles occurs earlier far more frequently, 
with brain damage from encephalitis lead- 
ing to mental retardation. Inadequate meas- 
les immunization occurs in these cities with 
a much greater chance of spreading to epi- 
demic proportions in crowded city areas. 


TUBERCULOSIS 


Tuberculosis occurs throughout the United 
States 18 cases per 100,000. In cities such as 
El Paso, Texas, the rate is 63.9 per 100,000; 
in Baltimore, Maryland, 54.4; in the District 
of Columbia, 48.9. Again, in crowded areas, 
tuberculosis spreads amongst the disadvan- 
taged. Seventy-five percent of these cases 
could be kept from active disease if early 
identification and treatment could be carried 
out. 

ACCIDENTS 


In the National Health Survey of 1968, the 
accident rate, which is the major killer of 
youth, was higher by 25% in urban areas. 
Children had illnesses confining them to bed 
twice as frequently in the city and consider- 
ably more school was lost by the children 
who needed it most. 


RHEUMATIC FEVER 


Rheumatic fever is three times more com- 
mon where there is crowding. In the city of 
Chicago, there are 35 cases of rheumatic fever 
per 100,000 as compared with Sweden, with 
2.3. 

MEDICAID NOT ADEQUATE SUBSTITUTE 


In urban areas, Medicaid cannot substitute 
for Children and Youth programs. There are 
no physicians in most areas. The number of 
physicians giving primary care to children is 
dropping rapidly. As Doctor Albert Haynes 
has pointed out in his book Health Care in 
the Ghetto, there has been an extreme loss 
of physicians; in many center cities the only 
resource are Children and Youth programs. 

An excellent study from Rochester, New 
York, published in the New England Journal 
of Medicine, indicates that the pattern of use 
by low income families has not changed at 
all as a result of Medicaid; medical services 
are not obtained except for major illness, in 
sharp contrast to the patterns of middle in- 
come families. Even if there are adequate 
numbers of physicians, the fee for service 
approach, conventional private practice ap- 
proaches, or Medicaid approaches cannot 
reach the urban ghettos. To reach families 
who require help most, adequate organiza- 
tion extending into homes and into schools 
is needed. We have designated such ap- 
proaches as “hot pursuit,” an absolute essen- 
tial, There must be a large active door-to- 
door field force and computer capabilities for 
flagging and identifying important cases. 


EXPLANATION FOR DIFFERENCES 


The major reason for the difference in ap- 
proaches for staffing patterns which put em- 
phasis on community follow-up results from 
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& remarkable difference in compliance. For 
example, in community mental health pro- 
grams amongst the urban poor, 50 to 60% 
drop out from conventional community men- 
tal health centers. Many mental health cen- 
ters refuse social difficulties. If appointments 
are not kept, the patient is considered resis- 
tive and dropped. 

On the other hand, centers such as those 
associated with C & Y activities have a vigor- 
ous follow-up program, and patients drop- 
ping out are considered to be the ones re- 
quiring treatment the most. The follow-up 
of tuberculosis needs active participation 
from a field force. INH, a very effective pre- 
ventive measure in children without risk, can 
be given in a one-month supply but 50% of 
the children may not return. 

Therefore intensive pursuit is required to 
develop effective treatment programs. Com- 
pliance in the taking of penicillin has been 
adequately studied. In private practice, 56% 
of children remain on penicillin for nine days 
for the treatment of streptococcal throat in 
order to prevent rheumatic fever. Of the ur- 
ban poor, 71% have stopped taking penicillin 
in the treatment of streptococcal throat by 
the sixth day, and only 18% of clinic patients 
remain on penicillin through the ninth day, 
even when the penicillin is supplied free. 


C & YAS A FOUNDATION FOR CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS 

Congress has just passed major Child De- 
velopment legislation. Many of these activi- 
ties will use C & Y projects as a major foun- 
dation. Parent and Child Centers that are 
changing the patterns of development of 
poor young infants, as well as their parents, 
have frequently grown out of C & Y projects. 

Title IV of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act has four of its eight projects 
through the Cooperative Research Act of the 
Office of Education, which are intimately as- 
sociated with C & Y projects for health and 


nutrition services in Topeka, Kansas; New 


York City; Dayton, Ohio; and Galveston, 
Texas. Several of the new Advocacy Centers 
in Parent and Child Centers will depend upon 
C & Y projects for total health care. 


DURATION OF EXTENSION 


The administration has recommended a 
one-year continuation of the Special Project 
Grant component of Title V. Such a one-year 
extension can only be interpreted by the staff 
and those supporting C & Y projects as a 
terminal year. Less than a five-year exten- 
sion will be interpreted as a lack of confi- 
dence and support by Congress with further 
deterioration of the program’s activities. 

A five-year extension will permit an in- 
corporation of these activities in the pre- 
payment plans of National Health Insurance 
programs if they come about, with very sig- 
nificant cost reduction features that have 
proven to be acceptable and efficient in op- 
eration. 

These projects, according to a published 
paper of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, have been identified as excellent 
foundations for new Health Maintenance 
Organizations. It is absolutely essential that 
approval from Congress be expedited. Delay 
of the decision to next year will lead to severe 
morale problems and loss of critical staffs 
built up over the past five years. 


SUMMARY 


In over 30 years of medical activity, I be- 
lieve these projects have accomplished more 
for the health of mothers and infants than 
any other federal activity. Instead of defend- 
ing the continued existence of these projects, 
we should be encouraging their expansion 
with greater coverage in the care of needy 
mothers and children by effective health care 
programs, rather than simply patch-up pro- 
cedures, The amendment which we support 
does not add to the tax burden and actually 
is one of the most effective means by which 
costly later disabilities, mental and physical, 
can be significantly reduced. 

In conclusion, I should like to express my 
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appreciation for the opportunity to appear 
before this Committee. The leadership of this 
Committee has traditionally provided wise 
direction and support for health and welfare 
programs for children throughout this na- 
tion. 


TESTIMONY BY EDWIN F. DAILY, M.D., BEFORE 
THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
(Charts mentioned not printed in RECORD.) 
I am here today in my capacity as the 

Director of the Maternity, Infant Care- 

Family Planning Projects of the New York 

City Department of Health to explain the 

necessity of continued Federal support of the 

MIC Project in New York City and similar 

Projects in 50 cities throughout the United 

States. 

H.R. 11484, introduced on October 28, 1971 
by Congressman Edward Koch, if enacted, 
will assure continuation of these urgently 
needed health services for mothers and 
children. 

New York City has one of the greatest con- 
centrations of low-income families in this 
country, with more than one-million people 
receiving public assistance in 1971. As in 
1963, they continue to strain the resources 
of this city, as I believe they do in many other 
large cities. Before the MIC grants to New 
York City, there was serious overcrowding of 
the maternity services in the 15 inadequately 
staffed, tax-supported city hospitals. These 
hospitals were two or three bus fares away 
from many families who had no place else 
to go for maternity care in 1963, so many 
mothers often got little or no prenatal care. 

In 1963, 40% of the city’s residents giving 
birth were medically indigent; in 1970 this 
had increased to 50%. In 1963, the incidence 
of prematurity among general service 
patients was three times that of the private 
patients receiving adequate prenatal care and 
the infant mortality rate of these low or 
no-income patients was twice as high as 
that of private patients. 

The New York City MIC program started 
in 1964 with two maternity clinics in district 
health centers and has grown each year until 
now it is operating in 11 Health Department 
centers in those ghetto areas of the City 
where the poorest families live. (See map.) 
The large stars represent clinics providing 
both maternity and family planning services; 
the smaller stars where family planning sery- 
ices alone are provided. 

In 1970, 13,000 maternity patients received 
care in these 11 centers. In 22 Health Depart- 
ment centers family planning services were 
provided to 35,000 patients. (The graphs at- 
tached to my testimony show the growth of 
the MIC program since 1964.) Medical care 
is provided by skilled obstetricians or certi- 
fied nurse-midwives from the staffs of 10 
voluntary and 3 municipal hospitals affiliated 
with the MIC Project. The women are deliv- 
ered in these hospitals. 

The MIC patients receive total maternity 
care during pregnancy, at delivery, and post- 
partum. In addition to obstetricians and 
certified murse-midwives, the clinics are 
staffed with public health nurses, social 
workers, nutritionists, dentists and the ancil- 
lary personnel needed—all under the direc- 
tion of specialists in the field of maternal 
and child health. The clinics are operated on 
the appointment system—broken appoint- 
ments are promptly followed up. Humane 
and dignified patient-doctor, patient-nurse 
relationships are maintained. Consultation 
or hospitalization for complications is readily 
available in the affiliated hospitals. Special- 
ized teenage clinic sessions are available to 
meet the many difficult problems of the 
young unmarried mothers. 

The MIC program has made great strides 
in reducing infant mortality in New York 
City, as evidenced by the following figures. 
In 1964, when MIC started, the infant mor- 
tality rate was 27 per 1000 live births; in 
1970, it was 21.6—a decrease of 24%. How- 
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ever, the Mott Haven Health District of the 
Bronx, where MIC placed two of its largest 
services, the infant mortality rate has 
dropped over 50% during these six years! In 
the adjoining Morrisania Health District, 
also with MIC services, the rate dropped 30%! 
Another adjoining Health District—Tre- 
mont—without MIC services had an increase 
in infant mortality during the same six year 
period. 

The perinatal mortality rate (late fetal and 
early infant deaths) is lower for MIC de- 
livered women than for all private and non- 
private births in New York City. Considering 
that the MIC patients live in the poorest 
areas of the city, many of whom are known 
to have had inadequate housing and food for 
most of their lives, this reduction in infant 
and perinatal mortality rates must be at- 
tributed in no small part to the work of the 
MIC program. 

We talk with every prenatal patient about 
the importance of preventing unwanted preg- 
nancies by using a birth control method after 
the baby is born. Before they leave the hos- 
pital, our peer-level family planning coun- 
selors get them started on a birth control 
regime of their choosing. Studies have shown 
that 40% of the children born to low-income 
families were not wanted by the parents. In 
New York City alone, this would mean 25,000 
unwanted children are born each year to 
low-income families. Unwanted children 
often create serious social and economic 
problems within the family, especially if 
there are other children. That is why, at the 
same time we try to provide good maternity 
care under MIC, we make every effort to 
minimize the occurrence of unwanted preg- 
nancies in future years. I am confident these 
efforts are related to the declining birthrate 
in New York City. Furthermore, the cost of 
raising these children educating them and 
providing health and social services is often 
a staggering cost to the community. If the 
MIC and In-Hospital Family Planning pro- 
gram, described in the reprint attached to my 
testimony, prevents even 10,000 unwanted 
pregnancies in a year among the 60,000 wom- 
en to whom we provide post-partum and 
post-abortal family planning service each 
year, it will result in a savings of at least 
$10 million in tax funds per year—which is 
three times as much as the annual MIC 
grants to New York City. 

Mayor John Lindsay, in a recent com- 
munication to Secretary Elliott Richardson, 
stated that “It appears most unlikely that 
local funds could be made available to sup- 
port these lifesaving health programs if the 
Federal MIC funds are not available after 
June 30,1972.” 

The New York City Health and Hospitals 
Corporation announced in October that, be- 
cause they have been unable to operate 
within the budget approved for the Corpora- 
tion, they plan to reduce through attrition, 
all staff (except physicians and nurses) in the 
municipal hospitals by 12%. Inasmuch as 
the municipal hospitals are already inade- 
quately staffed, this can only have a highly 
deleterious effect on patient care. 

To abandon the MIC program and return 
the MIC patients to the overcrowded clinics 
of inadequately staffed and under-financed 
municipal hospitals would scatter to the 
winds all of the advancement made in the 
delivery of maternity care during the past 
seven years. Once again, these patients, many 
of whom face special health hazards, would be 
subjected to long hours of waiting in the 
overcrowed clinics of most of the municipal 
hospitals. There would be a means test and 
charges which would result in many patients 
receiving no care. 

The quality of maternity care now avail- 
able through the MIC board-qualified ob- 
stetricians and nurse-midwives, social work- 
ers, nutritionists and dentists, and other staff 
in the MIC clinics would not be available to 
this population without MIC. Gone would be 
the warm patient-doctor and patient-nurse 
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relationship never before known to most of 
the patients before MIC. The MIC clinics 
convenient to the homes of the patients, now 
serve one-fifth of all general service patients 
in the City. 30% of MIC patients are on wel- 
fare and 70% are from what have been desig- 
nated as “working poor” families. Without 
MIC or other Federal funding, the MIC ma- 
ternity clinics in New York City will have to 
close. Last week, I talked with Dr. Byron 
Hawks, the MIC director in Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, who told me that if MIC funds are 
not continued, the low-income women in 
that city would have to return to “granny 
midwives” for maternity care. 

The United States is one of the wealthiest 
nations in the world. There are funds to sup- 
port armies, to aid other nations, to sub- 
sidize the farmers and yes, even to subsidize 
the railroads and aircraft industry. Surely 
funds can be found to finance essential 
health services for the nation’s low-income 
women. I know your committee is giving 
consideration to various proposals for 
financing nationwide health services. I hope 
that whatever legislation is enacted will as- 
sure the financing of specialized high quality 
maternity and infant care services wherever 
needed. Since a new nationwide health pro- 
gram cannot be operative for several years, 
discontinuing MIC would leave an enormous 
void between 1972 and until a national 
health program is in full operation. 

I can assure you that tens of thousands 
of women living in ghetto areas of the cities 
who have or will benefit from MIC services, 
will be grateful and relieved if the Congress 
approves continuation of these desperately 
needed health services for mothers and their 
children. 


New York Crry’s IN-HOSPITAL FAMILY 
PLANNING PROGRAM 


(By Edwin F. Daily, M.D., Aileen R. Sirey, 
and Lucille S. Goodlet) 


In May 1970 over 2,800 medically indigent 
maternity or post-abortal patients in 23 
New York City municipal and voluntary 
hospitals received family planning counsel- 
ing—and in seven out of 10 cases were initi- 
ated on a contraceptive method—before hos- 
pital discharge. The counseling is provided 
on the maternity wards by 51 family plan- 
ning counselors specially trained and em- 
ployed by the Maternity and Infant Care- 
Family Planning Project (MIC-FP) of the 
New York City Department of Health. The 
counselors are themselves mothers; some had 
been on welfare; all live in the vicinities of 
the hospitals they serve. 

The In-Hospital Family Planning Program 
was begun on an experimental basis in July 
1969 with maternity patients in three hos- 
pitals. The program is expected to reach 4,- 
000 low-income women each month by the 
end of 1970 and will be extended from the ob- 
stetrics and gynecology departments at least 
to the out-patient departments of the mu- 
nicipal hospitals. Two more municipal, eight 
voluntary and four state mental hospitals 
will be added to the program, with counsel- 
ors assigned to medical, surgical, psychiatric 
and other services. It is hoped that eventu- 
ally in-hospital family planning counseling 
and services can be offered to all of the 140,- 
000 general service patients of child-bearing 
age who are discharged each year from New 
York City municipal and voluntary hospitals. 

The major objectives of the new in-hospi- 
tal program are: 

To offer family planning information and 
services to large numbers of women of child- 
bearing age at a time when they are most 
receptive, 

To create a community system to provide 
such patient education and service involving 
the cooperation of the Department of Health 
and the OB/GYN departments (and eventu- 
ally other departments) of New York City’s 
municipal and voluntary hospitals, 

To develop an effective method to select 
and train community women so as to foster 
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a maximum of commitment and initiative, 
and provide them with sufficient skill and 
knowledge so that they can work with a mini- 
mum of supervision, 

To operate this program at a per patient 
cost far less than the cost of traditional out- 
reach programs, and 

To augment scarce manpower resources by 
employing community women and preparing 
them as family planning counselors, thus 
channeling much of the program’s funding 
back into the communities that are served. 


BACKGROUND 


The MIC-FP project basically provides pre- 
natal care for 12,000 new patients each year 
in 14 neighborhood centers and hospitals, and 
family planning services for some 16,000 new 
patients a year in 28 neighborhood centers. 

Early in 1968 the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare invited the New York 
City Department of Health to submit a plan 
and budget for an expanded family planning 
program. The MIC-FP director met with 
chiefs of obstetrics and gynecology in 12 hos- 
pitals then participating in the MIC-FP pro- 
gram to seek their advice. These physicians 
emphasized the importance of getting family 
planning help to patients as soon as possible 
after delivery, since this was the period when 
motivation to accept contraception was high- 
est. They pointed out that numbers of pa- 
tients were becoming pregnant between their 
hospital discharge and post partum visit, and 
that at least 60 percent of patients never re- 
turned for a post partum examination. They 
also suggested that it would be useful to in- 
troduce birth control to postabortal, medical, 
surgical and psychiatric patients of child- 
bearing age. Despite the tremendous need for 
introduction of such services, these physi- 
cians said, family planning was a low prior- 
ity item for busy hospital residents, nurses 
and social workers. A new type of health 
worker was needed, they said, recruited from 
the patients’ own communities, and specially 
trained to educate their neighbors about fam- 
ily planning. 

Initiation of contraceptive counseling and 
services immediately after parturition had 
been tried with some success at Cook County 
Hospital in Chicago and Grady Memorial 
Hospital in Atlanta. In neither case, however, 
was the counseling performed by peer group 
women drawn from the patients’ own neigh- 
borhoods. (In Chicago, volunteers—predomi- 
nantly white and middle-class—counseled a 
patient group which was poor and mostly 
black; in Atlanta nurses provided the coun- 
seling.) The In-Hospital Family Planning 
Program was developed (and endorsed by the 
OB/GYN chiefs of the 12 hospitals and other 
key health and family planning leaders in 
the city) so that family planning counselors 
would be recruited from the hospital com- 
munities, trained by MIC-FP project staff 
and placed in hospitals which wished to 
initiate family planning for their patients. 
The plan and budget ($137,000 for the first 
12 months; it is now up to $500,000 a year) 
was approved by the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare (DHEW) Children's 
Bureau* in March 1969. By July: 

A core staff of family planning coordina- 
tors had been hired in MIC-FP's Division 
of Community Education to organize re- 
cruitment, screening, training and super- 
vision of the family planning counselors. 
The coordinators are college graduates, some 
with experience in teaching or the behavioral 
sciences, and all with a deep interest in the 
development of family planning services. 

Site visits were made to Grady and Cook 
County Hospitals to observe the in-hospital 
family planning programs developed there. 


*The Childrens Bureau initially directed 
DHEW’s family planning projects grant pro- 
gram, now under the jurisdiction of the 
National Center for Family Planning Services 
of the Health Services and Mental Health 
Administration. 
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A seven-week training course for family 
planning counselors was developed, and an 
initial group of six women was recruited and 
trained. 


DEVELOPING THE PROGRAM IN NEW YORK CITY 


In October 1969 the program was extended 
to the OB/GYN departments of the nine 
voluntary and six municipal hospitals then 
currently participating in MIC-FP projects. 
Subsequently, agreements to participate in 
the in-hospital program were signed with a 
total of 13 municipal and 10 voluntary hos- 
pitals with two more municipal, eight more 
voluntary and four state mental hospitals 
expected to join the program by the end of 
1970. 

The in-hospital agreement is a formal doc- 
ument signed by the OB/GYN chief of the 
hospital and the MIC-FP director, The OB/ 
GYN department of the hospital agrees: 

To take charge of the family planning pro- 
gram in the hospital, 

To offer all generally accepted methods of 
family planning (including IUD, pills, tubal 
ligation and rhythm), 

To offer family planning services at least 
to all maternity and abortion patients, be- 
fore discharge unless there is a medical con- 
traindication, 

To provide family planning services and 
materials to patients without charge, 

To acquaint all doctors, nurses and nurses’ 
aides working with women of childbearing 
age in the hospital with the importance of 
family planning to the health of the mother 
and of future children and to the economy 
of the family, 

To inform all prenatal patients attending 
the hospital's OPD service of the importance 
of family planning and provide appropriate 
family planning literature, 

To appoint a physician thoroughly famil- 
iar with all methods of family planning and 
the indications and contraindications for 
various methods, and give him responsibility 
for medical supervision of the in-hospital and 
out-patient family planning program. 

To appoint a nurse-midwife or a nurse in- 
terested and fully informed about family 
planning to assume day-by-day supervision 
of the family planning counselors, 

To instruct all nurses on daytime duty on 
floors covered by the family planning pro- 
gram about dispensing of pills when this is 
the method prescribed, and to instruct resi- 
dents serving these floors about medical ap- 
proval or disapproval of the methods select- 
ed and about insertion of IUDs, 

That patients started on a family plan- 
ning regimen (other than tubal ligation), 
will be given a written appointment for their 
first post discharge family planning visit in 
a hospital or health department clinic most 
convenient for the patient; a copy of the 
appointment slip will be sent to the clinic 
selected, and a copy sent to the MIC-FP di- 
rector, and 

That missed return appointments to the 
family planning clinic will be followed up by 
one or two telephone calls or letters request- 
ing that another appointment be made. 

The MIC-FP director agrees: 

To employ and train family planning coun- 
selors and assign them to participating hos- 
pitals on a full- or part-time basis (depend- 
ing on the average number of discharges per 
day of patients), 

If the OB/GYN department already has 
family planning counselors, to reimburse the 
department for the number of hours each 
month spent on the in-hospital family plan- 
ning program, 

To pay the OB/GYN department to help 
defray its added costs: $4.00 for each in- 
patient initiated on a family planning regime 
of pills or diaphragm before discharge; $6.00 
for each patient with an IUD inserted before 
discharge; $25.00 for each in-hospital tubal 
ligation before discharge. 
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The per capita reimbursement to the 
OB/GYN departments averages about $7.25 
per patient who is initiated on a medically 
prescribed method. 

The role of the counselor is clearly defined: 
Her duties consist solely of providing family 
Planning information to patients, filling out 
statistical forms required for relmbursement 
and seeing to it that a post partum and fam- 
ily planning appointment is arranged for 
every patient who is initiated on a contra- 
ceptive method. 

After the agreement is signed, the MIC- 
FP’s Director of Community Education and 
Training and one of the family planning 
coordinators begin a series of informal meet- 
ings with key hospital staff to reinforce their 
awareness of program objectives and their 
understanding of the role of the family plan- 
ning counselor, as well as to assist profes- 
Sionals in working through complementary 
role activities with these new peer counse- 
lors. Experience has shown that in some hos- 
pitals the program is met hesitantly at first. 

Typical questions raised are: “Who are 
these people?” “What kind of training do 
they have?” “How much supervision will they 
need?” And, though never articulated, some 
staff members’ attitudes clearly showed that 
they felt professionally threatened. 

MIC-FP's coordinator is responsible at each 
hospital for establishing an atmosphere of 
cooperation, and assuring staff involved that 
the family planning counselors will not add 
to their already heavy responsibilities. 


RECRUITMENT OF FAMILY PLANNING COUNSELORS 


Community women are recruited as 
trainees for the in-hospital program through 
discussions with such grass-roots agencies as 
community corporations, Puerto Rican Man- 
power Development, Planned Parenthood’s 
Community Action Department, the Puerto 
Rican Guidance Center and the New York 
State Employment Center. In some cases ad- 
vertisements are placed in community news- 
papers. 

No educational qualifications were estab- 
lished for the position of family planning 
counselor in order fully to utilize the un- 
tapped human resources in the community. 
At the same time some kind of criteria were 
needed to evaluate candidates so that the 
program would not be faced with continual 
turnover of staff into whose training a great 
deal of money, time and effort had been ex- 
pended. A screening process was devised 
whereby groups of seven to 10 applicants are 
seen by a staff interviewer and observer. The 
interviewer describes the program, briefly 
outlines the responsibilities of the family 
planning counselor and stimulates group dis- 
cussion on such subjects as local community 
problems or the applicants’ feelings about 
family planning. Through this group screen- 
ing process candidates are sought who can 
discuss “sensitive” topics on a mature level, 
show tolerance of the opinions of others and 
can articulate their own thoughts and feel- 
ings. Candidates are expected to show an in- 
terest in hospital work and need to be able 
to read and write sufficiently well to handle 
the statistical forms. 

The interviewer and observer meet after 
each screening session to discuss each appli- 
cant’s responses and to select candidates for 
training. Applicants about whom there is 
some question are asked back for an indi- 
vidual interview with a different staff mem- 
ber. About one out of five applicants are 
accepted for training. 

Successful candidates are started in the 
training program immediately. The salary 
during the seven weeks of training is $2.50 
per hour, $3.00 an hour when assigned to a 
hospital and $3.50 an hour after six months. 
The salary is supplemented with full health 
insurance (a benefit available for the first 
time to many of these women and their 
families). 
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TRAINING 

The training program was developed to 
provide factual knowledge about family 
planning, reliable techniques to impart 
knowledge to patients and an understand- 
ing of hospitals and hospital procedures, 

A number of questions about the training 
program soon became salient: 

What did the trainees already know? 

What would happen to the counselors’ 
ability to relate on a “peer level” after in- 
tensive training? 

If the counselors’ education was formal and 
didactic, wouldn't they relate in the same 
formal and didactic way to the patients? 

It was decided that a laboratory training 
experience tailored to each group’s particular 
needs was required to encourage individual 
initiative. 

The first day of training begins under 
the direction of a psychologist-consultant. 

Both professional staff and trainees engage, 
on a first-name basis, in activities designed 
to break down the barriers to communica- 
tion, On succeeding days the group discusses 
the role the counselor will play in the hos- 
pital. Out of the questions trainees raise 
about the job, topics for investigation are 
formulated about family planning, reproduc- 
tion, human sexuality and hospitals, In the 
atmosphere of mutual respect engendered by 
this laboratory approach to training, life ex- 
periences are exchanged without self-consci- 
ousness, trainees giving ‘“tell-it-like-it-is” 
reasons for human behavior, and the coordi- 
nators contributing factual knowledge from 
their own professional experience. Methods 
and media include lectures, panel discussions, 
role-playing and problem-solving sessions. 
On-the-job training experiences at a munici- 
pal and voluntary hospital are provided as 
part of the counselors’ seven-week training 
course, 

HOSPITAL EXPERIENCES 


At least two family planning counselors 
are assigned for each hospital to talk about 
contraception with the patients and, where 
possible, with their husbands, When the pa- 
tient is interested in a method, the coun- 
selor informs a resident, who prescribes a 
method after examining the patient. The 
counselor visits the patient again to explain 
the details of the method chosen. She com- 
pletes the statistical form for reimburse- 
ment and makes a post partum-family plan- 
ning appointment for four to six weeks after 
the patient is discharged. About one in five 
patients have received their prenatal care at 
an MIC clinic. These patients are referred to 
an MIC-FP center in their neighborhood for 
their post partum and family planning care. 
Others may come back to the hospital or 
are referred to a more convenient neighbor- 
hood facility. Appointment and counseling 
records follow the patients from hospital to 
clinic where a referral has been made. 
(Clinics have begun to participate in a joint 
record system whereby each patient is iden- 
tified by a unique numbering system de- 
rived from her maiden name, date and place 
of birth.) The counselors have found al- 
most all patients eager to discuss family 
planning (most have never discussed family 
planning before with a health worker) and 
to have their questions answered in their own 
language.* All the hospitals participating 
started the counselors on the OB/GYN serv- 
ice with inmstructons to interview all post 
partum and all post-abortal patients before 
discharge. Each counselor is able to reach 
about five to 10 patients each day. At the 
present time there are 51 counselors in 23 

*Of the first 3,500 patients counseled in 
the program, half were Puerto Rican and 
only 200 were mainland white. Well over half 
of the counselors are bilingual in English 
and Spanish. 
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hospitals; in the month of May they inter- 
viewed more than 2,800 patients. 

The problems that have arisen are as in- 
teresting and as varied as the 23 hospitals 
with which we are working. Three OB/GYN 
chiefs objected to the immediate post-part- 
um use of steroids, but were willing to pre- 
Scribe other methods; patients wishing the 
pill in the three hospitals were given a sup- 
ply of foam to use until their post partum 
appointment, and were informed that they 
would be started on the pill three to four 
weeks later. In a few hospitals, at the be- 
ginning, residents balked at cooperating with 
the program; they saw family planning as a 
low-priority item in their busy schedules 
and feared that the counselors would make 
extra work for them. Other hospitals did 
not have residents who were able to insert 
an IUD. One hospital pharmacy refused to 
dispense pills to patients before discharge; 
while in another the chief of obstetrics had 
to be persuaded not to ask the counselors 
to give pills to patients. A few fioor nurses 
feared that the counselors would overlap 
some of their functions or “be in the way.” 
This fear was quickly allayed as the nurses 
observed how well informed the counselors 
were, and how much the patients liked and 
trusted them. Soon nurses and other hospital 
personnel began to come and listen in on the 
patient-counselor discussions to become more 
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closely acquainted with patient problems re- 
lated to family planning. One hospital ad- 
ministrator questioned whether it was legal 
for a health department employee to work 
in the hospital. (He was reassured that li- 
ability for the counselor was assumed by the 
health department.) In several hospitals, op- 
erating room time is at a premium, and tubal 
ligations, though requested by patients and 
their husbands and approved by the hospital 
committee, cannot be performed before dis- 
charge. Such patients are asked to return 
when the hospital is less crowded and are 
provided with an interim method of con- 
traception. 
STATISTICS 


Table 1 shows that between July 1, 1969 
and May 1, 1970 family planning counselors 
interviewed 17,706 patients in 21 New York 
City hospitals. At least nine out of 10 pa- 
tients interviewed indicated that they wished 
to begin contraception before discharge; 68 
percent of this group received contraception 
while still in the hospital. Of those initiated 
on contraception in-hospital, 51 percent re- 
ceived pills, 19 percent IUD’s, 10 percent 
tubal Mgations and 20 percent foam and 
other methods, Some of the hospitals are 
much more committed and better staffed to 
implement patient choices about in-hospital 
initiation of contraception than others. 

Thus in 13 hospitals where there is strong 
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endorsement by the OB/GYN chief, and a 
resident assigned full-time to the program, 
more than 80 percent of patients interested 
were provided with contraception before dis- 
charge. In one hospital, of 1,247 patients in- 
terviewed, 1,226 indicated that they wanted 
to start family planning and 1,212 were 
initiated on a method of contraception 
before hospital discharge. As the program 
becomes more smoothly integrated into the 
routine of more hospitals, it is expected that 
the number of contraceptive initiations will 
be closer to 100 percent of the patients in- 
terested. This trend can be seen in Table 1: 
Whereas 67 percent of patients counseled in 
the first six months received contraception 
in-hospital, 76 percent of patients counseled 
in April 1970 were so initiated. The number 
is not likely actually to reach 100 percent of 
patients, however, since the policy of the 
various hospitals about initiation of certain 
methods (namely orals and IUDs) imme- 
diately after parturition varies, as does their 
capability to perform certain procedures 
(e.g., tubal ligations) while the patient is 
in the hospital. Fifty-seven percent of the 
patients initiated on a method of contra- 
ception declared they wanted no more chil- 
dren, Sixty percent of the women accepting 
a method had two or fewer children. Fifty- 
six percent were married; forty-four percent 
were single, separated or divorced. 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF NEW YORK CITY WOMEN WHO HAVE RECEIVED IN-HOSPITAL FAMILY PLANNING COUNSELING, REQUESTED AND RECEIVED CONTRACEPTION IN PARTICIPATING 


Number of Number 
patients requesting 


Month counseled contraception 


July 1969 
August 1969___ 
September 1969.. 


677 
746 
894 


951 
1, 790 


December 1969.. 2, 161 


HOSPITALS, JULY 1, 1969 TO MAY 1, 1970 


Number 
initiated on 
contraception 
before 
discharge 


Number of 
participating 


hospitals Month 


January 1970 
February 197 
March 1970.. 
April 1970..... 


1970 total for 18 hospitals? 


1969 (6 month) total... 7, 219 


1970 total for 3 hospitals? 


1970 (4 month) total 


1 Participating hospitals are: Bellevue, Beth Israel, Bronx Lebanon, Brooklyn Jewish, Brooklyn- 
Cumberland, Brookdale, Flower-Fifth Avenue, Greenpoint, Kings County, Fordham, Lincoth, 
Long Island College, Methodist, Metropolitan, Morrisania, Roosevelt, SÉ Luke's, Sydenham, 
Coney Island, Harlem, Jacobi. (On June 1 the program was extended to Brooklyn Women’s and 


FOLLOW-UP 

Patients’ visit behavior after hospital dis- 
charge is monitored through a simple visit 
information form. Clinics to which the pa- 
tients are referred receive five visit forms 
numbered for the first and each subsequent 
patient visit, and are asked to return the 
forms each time an appointment is kept. 
These visit forms are filled out almost en- 
tirely by the family planning counselor, and 
stamped self-addressed envelopes are includ- 
ed to minimize demands on busy clinics. 
Since compliance is voluntary, however, re- 
sponse from the clinics is uneven (though it 
has shown considerable improvement in re- 
cent months as clinic clerks haye become 
more used to the procedure). To check out 
the rate of return for the post partum clinic 
visit, the statistical form was matched with 
clinic medical records for an MIC-FP clinic 
and its affliated hospital for one month. 
The study showed that the kept appointment 
rate for the hospital clinic was 71 percent 
and for the MIC-FP patients 89 percent. This 
compares to a kept appointment rate of 40 
percent for hospitals and about 80 percent 
for MIC-FP clinics prior to initiation of the 
In-Hospital Family Planning Program. 

Using the established reporting system, 
non-MIC patients from three hospitals com- 
plying with the follow-up protocol were stud- 
ied. The results add to the impression that 
pre-discharge initiation on a method helps 
to increase post partum return. An overall 


Grand total 


Number 
initiated on 
contraception 
before 
discharge 


Number of Number 
patients requesting 
counseled contraception 


Number of 
participating 
hospitals 


15, 988 


Delafield Hospitals.) 


post partum return rate was calculated for 
each hospital. The samples were then dichot- 
omized into “initiated” and “non-initiated” 
subsamples, The overall return rates for the 
three hospitals were: 40 percent, 50 percent 
and 63 percent respectively. Corresponding 
return rates for the “initiated” subsamples 
were: 63 percent, 83 percent and 81 percent, 
For each hospital, the sample constituted 
patients counseled during one full month. 
Return was defined as a kept post partum 
appointment reported within three months 
of discharge. Of these initiated patients who 
returned for the post partum appointment, 
97 percent, 87 percent and 84 percent, re- 
spectively, reported that they were active 
contraceptors in the interim period between 
hospital discharge and post partum return. 

Patient retention, however, is a general 
family planning in big cities; an average of 
50 percent of family planning patients have 
dropped out of New York City clinic pro- 
grams in the course of each year, mostly, it 
is believed, because of frequent changes of 
address. It is expected that increased in- 
hospital contraception and the resultant im- 
proved post partum returns should improve 
overall retention. Traditional follow-up and 
outreach programs involving home-visits to 
patients does not appear to be practical in 
New York City because of the high degree 
of mobility and the practice, on the part 
of some maternity patients, of falsifying ad- 
dress to gain admittance to a particular de- 


2 Hospitals in which all methods are prescribed prior to discharge. 
2 Hospitals in which the pill is not prescribed in-hospital, 


sired hospital. One New York City study 
found that the cost of locating each delin- 
quent patient, utilizing trained community 
women as home visitors, averaged $361.00 
per patient who returned to the clinic.: Home 
visits, therefore, are only made where there 
is a specific medical indication, such as a 
positive Pap smear. 

Because of the known difficulties of follow- 
ing very mobile low-income families, a three- 
month pilot study of a new follow-up method 
was begun June 1 of this year in one volun- 
tary and one municipal hospital chosen to 
provide a patient population representative 
of the city as a whole in terms of ethnicity, 
age, parity, economic status and contracep- 
tive method chosen. Women who have be- 
gun a method of family planning in the hos- 
pital are being advised by the family plan- 
ning counselors that a routine part of the 
service is a monitoring of her satisfaction 
with her chosen method after hospital dis- 
charge. Patients are told that other coun- 
selors will be available by telephone from 
9 a.m, to 8 p.m. every day (except Satur- 
day and Sunday) to answer questions, Pa- 
tients are asked to telephone MIC-FP on 


1R. K. Westheimer, “Maternal Care, Fam- 
ily Planning, and the Paraprofessional Com- 
munity Health Worker,” paper delivered at 
the Ninth Annual Meeting of the American 
Public Health Association, Philadelphia, No- 
vember 1969. 
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dates suggested in advance for the first three 
months after hospital discharge.* 

Each woman is asked to make the first call 
immediately after discharge to introduce her- 
self to her “woman’s health counselor.” (The 
patient is given the name of the health 
counselor by the family planning counselor.) 
All patients are asked to call every week un- 
til one week after the post-partum visit. 
From that time the frequency of calls is 
varied systematically by patient groups 
(weekly, biweekly and monthly) to study 
which is most effective. 

Patients are invited to call any time they 
have a question or problem, and are urged 
particularly to contact the counselor before 
discontinuing a method for any reason, or if 
they plan to move. 

All groups are provided with a calendar 
that displays the telephone call schedule, 
the name of the woman’s health counselor 
assigned to the patient and the MIC-FP 
direct line telephone number she is to call. 
The calls are without cost to the patient. 
A special telephone installation imme- 
diately processes all incoming patient calls 
toll-free. For example, a patient calling from 
a public telephone has her dime returned 
by the operator before the call is actually 
placed. And the patient is spared the poten- 
tial embarrassment of telling the operator she 
wants to place a collect call; the special letter 
and digit combination of the telephone num- 
ber itself advises the operator of the fact that 
the cost of the call will be borne by MIC-FP. 

At least 50 percent of all patients coun- 
seled In the hospitals report having a phone 
in their own homes, The toll-free call sys- 
tem should encourage the use of public tele- 
phones among the balance of the women. The 
calls, whether placed from a home or & pub- 
lic phone, are a simple means to provide 
continuity. 

The telephone calls are received at the 
MIC-FP central office by neighborhood 
women who have received the same training 
as the in-hospital family planning counselors 
as well as additional training in understand- 
ing telephone interaction. A complete record 
for every patient is kept adjacent to the tele- 
phone for immediate reference each time a 
call is received. With each new contact the 
record is updated. Calls from patients with 
problems or questions that require expert re- 
sponse are referred to appropriate MIC-FP 
professional staff. 

A control group has been drawn from a 
simliar patient population. Efforts will be 
made to contact this group three months 
after the counseling experience. In the in- 
terim these patients will not have had any 
deliberate reinforcement of their initial 
counseling other than that which would 
have occurred at the post-discharge clinic 
visits; opportunity for reinforcement of 
method use in the clinics is equally available 
to all groups. Substantive information se- 
cured from the study groups will be asked of 
the control patients at the time of delayed 
contact. Retention in the two groups will be 
compared. 

COST OF THE PROGRAM 

Unit cost for the first 11 months of the in- 
hospital program was calculated on the basis 
of the costs of professional, paraprofessional 
and clerical personnel, educational materials, 


*It was considered that follow-up would 
prove successful only if patients were in- 
vited to participate in a personally mean- 
ingful service available from the moment 
they left the hospital. It was decided, there- 
fore, that counseling would be provided by 
a rotating staff of the very counselors the 
patients had come to know as informed peers; 
counseling would be immediately available, 
all day and through the evening hours, in 
a single, central location where there is sup- 
porting professional personnel. 
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operational supplies and reimbursements to 
hospital OB/GYN departments. 

The cost for each patient initiated on a 
family planning method before hospital dis- 
charge was $15.28, of which $7.25 (approxi- 
mately 50 percent) represents a fixed per 
capita return to the participating OB/GYN 
departments. The cost of the family planning 
counseling service currently is $6.23.* 

The cost to the Department of Health and 
the Department of Hospitals for continuing 
family planning visits for these patients must 
also be considered. This is about $40-50 per 
year per woman remaining on family plan- 
ning. Thus, the total cost of initiating and 
maintaining a new patient on family plan- 
ning is about $55—65 the first year. 

In-hospital initiation thus appears to be 
a comparatively efficient and low cost means 
of bringing family planning to a post-de- 
livery patient. 

It is expected that the in-hospital pro- 
gram may double in 1971 the number of 
new patients coming to tax-supported clinics 
in New York City as compared to the num- 
ber of new patients admitted in 1969. The 
eventual additional cost of initiating and 
maintaining our target of 50,000 patients on 
family planning each year, will be in the 
neighborhood of $3 million. This should be 
compared to current costs for care of un- 
wanted children. 

Applying the recent findings of Bumpass 
and Westoff? on unwanted pregnancies to 
New York City, there are at least 40,000 un- 
wanted births occurring each year. The med- 
ical, hospital and related costs alone for 
these unwanted births are approximately 
$60 million per year. The subsequent in- 
creased welfare costs, infant care costs, care 
of mentally retarded, etc. for these unwanted 
children create a far greater fiscal burden 
for the community each year. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Within 11 months the in-hospital pro- 
gram encompasses 23 hospitals and has 
counseled 18,000 patients. Currently, over 
2,800 women a month are receiving coun- 
seling and more than seven out of 10 re- 
ceive contraception before discharge from the 
hospital. The program is being expanded 
this year to the OPD department of all mu- 
nicipal hospitals and into the medicine, sur- 
gery and psychiatry departments in one vol- 
untary and one municipal hospital to deter- 
mine whether our first priority should be to 
expand the program in participating hospi- 
tals or to extend services into OB/GYN de- 
partments of additional hospitals. 

Hospital OB/GYN departments and the 
Department of Health have demonstrated 
that they can cooperatively develop an effec- 
tive and efficient program for initiating a 
family planning regime before women are 
discharged. We believe this program can be 
duplicated by other MIC-FP programs and 
by health departments working with hos- 
pital OB/GYN departments in many other 
cities. The end results, as measured by pre- 
vention of unwanted births, will not be 
known for several years, and then only if 
new methods of follow-up of highly mobile 
urban families are productive. 

The selection and education of peer level 
counselors is considered by the authors as 
the most important element in assuring suc- 
cess of such a program. Their proven use- 


*The proportion of the cost that represents 
reimbursement to hospitals is unaffected by 
cost-effectiveness considerations because it 
is fixed. The unit cost per patient interview, 
independent of initiation outcome, is the 
only aspect of cost that is sensitive to ef- 
ciency in the delivery ct services. 

3L. Bumpass and C. F. Westoff, “The ‘Per- 
fect Contraceptive’ Population: Extent and 
Implications of Unwanted Fertility in the 
U.S.," Science (in press). 
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fulness in this program is evidence that 
peer level counseling can be used far more 
widely in family planning. For example, 
could not such family planning workers be 
valuable in such settings as junior and sen- 
ior high schools where the community and 
teachers wish to initiate family planning 
discussions with teen-age boys and girls? 
STATEMENT OF Dr. RocER B. BOST ON THE 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH PROJECT BEFORE THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, COMMITTEE ON 
Ways AND MEANS 


INTRODUCTION 


I welcome and appreciate this opportunity 
to talk with the Committee about a health 
care program, the continuance of which is 
vital to the State of Arkansas, individually, 
and the United States collectively—"The 
Children and Youth Project”. I am Roger B. 
Bost, Director, Department of Social and Re- 
habilitative Services, State of Arkansas. I am 
also professor of Pediatrics at the University 
of Arkansas Medical Center, Fellow of the 
American Academy of Pediatrics and former 
Director of the Children and Youth Project 
in Little Rock, Arkansas. 


GENERAL 


The Little Rock Children and Youth (C&Y) 
Comprehensive Health Project 658 was 
funded 1 July 1968, initiating patient services 
1 October 1968. Throughout its tenure, the 
Little Rock C&Y Project's primary thrust 
has been devoted to organizing and structur- 
ing a health care delivery system which 
would reflect the objectives envisioned by 
the 89th Congress in the 1965 Amendments 
to the Social Security Act. The prime ob- 
jective has been to develop a system which 
would provide easily accessible, continuous, 
comprehensive health care services for chil- 
dren of low-income families through promo- 
tion of health including, “early case finding, 
preventive health services, diagnosis, treat- 
ment, correction of defects, and follow-up 
utilizing a multidisciplinary approach.” One 
index relative to the effectiveness of these 
efforts is manifested by the $267,944 expended 
during Fiscal Year 1971 to support out-pa- 
tient and in-patient services for our C&Y 
population. It is significant that these pay- 
ments were authorized only after all other 
community resources had been petitioned, 
without success, to pay these charges. In 
Little Rock, and across America, the C&Y 
projects frequently represent the medically 
indigent’s sole resource in obtaining health 
care for his family. 

GEOGRAPHIC AREA 

The Little Rock C&Y geographical area 
encompasses 25 census tracts in Pulaski 
County, Arkansas. Examination of the census 
tracts would reveal that they encompass the 
eastern portion of Little Rock and the south- 
ern and eastern portions of its twin city 
North Little Rock and three distinct areas 
outside the city limits. The principal crite- 
rion utilized in designing the project area 
was predicated upon the large number of low 
income families depicted on the 1960 census 
tracts. The total population for this area is 
approximately 118,103. There are approxi- 
mately 25,521 family units of which 7,911 or 
31% have a total income of less than $3,000 
per year. There are approximately 35,248 chil- 
dren between 0-16 years of which an esti- 
mated 18,000 are eligible for treatment with 
project funds. Approximately 10,700 of these 
children are registered in the Little Rock 
C&Y Project. Chiidren «nd youth costs per 
registrant per year have averaged approxi- 
mately $60. Delivery of services along the en- 
tire health care continuum for this sum 
represents, by all accounts, a very favorable 
cost/benefit ratio. 


HEALTH CARE DELIVERY SYSTEM 


The children and youth enabling legisla- 
ture encouraged creation of new health care 
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delivery systems. We have therefore endeay- 
ored to produce an operational model which 
would be both sensitive and responsive to 
the health needs of the population within 
our particular geographical area. From these 
efforts there has evolved a network of care 
centers with varying levels of capability. 
The University of Arkansas Medical Center, 
with its concentration of expertise, provides 
the base for specialty consultations and 
sophisticated diagnostic and therapeutic sup- 
port for complex medical problems. Arkansas 
Children’s Hospital, an 85 bed non-profit 
voluntary hospital, affiliated with the Univer- 
sity of Araknsas Medical Center, represents 
the next level of care in our delivery system. 
Approximately 50% of our episodic and acute 
problems are solved in this very excellent 
institution which is easily accessible to a 
large segment of our project population. 

The next level of care consists of satellite 
neighborhood health clinics, Each satellite 
clinic is routinely staffed by Children and 
Youth Project pediatricians, nurses, social 
service workers, nutritionists, a laboratory 
technician and clerks. A psychologist, phys- 
ical therapist, audiologist and speech thera- 
pist are available to augment the clinic staff 
upon request. Care provided in the satellite 
clinics consists of episodic care, preventive 
health services, and assessments. The first 
satellite clinic was established at College 
Station, a community located in southeastern 
Pulaski County where it is isolated both 
geographically and socio-economically. Its 
problems reflect poverty that is extreme even 
relative to other portions of the Children 
and Youth Project area. 

The College Station clinic is located in a 
community-controlled building which is 
leased by the community Economic Opportu- 
nity Agency, (EOA). Cooperative arrange- 
| ments exist between the C&Y Project, EOA, 
The Community School, Head Start and Fol- 
low-Through programs. The second satellite 
clinic was established at Kramer School, Sev- 
enth and Sherman Streets, Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, It was found to be impractical and 
was discontinued. The third satellite clinic 
was established in the North Little Rock 
Health Department in North Little Rock. 
Public transportation available to the clinic 
makes this an ideal location for all regis- 
trants in North Little Rock. Patients present- 
ing conditions beyond the capability of the 
satellite clinic are referred to either Arkansas 
Children’s Hospital or the University of Ar- 
kansas Medical Center. Within the param- 
eters of this particular health care delivery 
system we are able to move each child to- 
ward the best state of health that the art 
and science of health care can now create. 


COMMUNITY HEALTH SERVICES COORDINATION 


Cognizant that interagency cooperation can 
potentiate the value of a multi-disciplinary 
approach to comprehensive health care, the 
| Little Rock C&Y Project personnel have been 
eager to cooperate, rather than compete, with 
other modalities of health care in the com- 
| munity. There have been both intensive and 
extensive efforts by the C&Y staff to assure 
existing community services were utilized in 
developing treatment plans for their regis- 
trants. Some of these agencies include: Little 
Rock, North Little Rock, Pulaski County and 
Arkansas State Health Departments; School 
| Health Programs; Volunteer Health Agencies; 
EOA Clinics; USDA and Commodity Distribu- 
tion; Crippled Children’s Division; Maternity 
and Infant Program; Police Courts; Child 
Welfare Agency, etc. Similarly, there has been 
extensive interactions with community 
groups to assure the consumer's point of 
view was given proper consideration. 


SUMMARY 


The Little Rock Children and Youth Proj- 
ect has provided health care services that 
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were badly needed, genuinely wanted, effec- 
tive and not exorbitantly expensive. Addi- 
tionally, the wisdom of the 89th Congress in 
establishing Children and Youth Projects as 
& vehicle for providing comprehensive health 
care to low-income families while concomi- 
tantly encouraging innovative approaches in 
developing effective health care delivery sys- 
tems has been well documented. The Little 
Rock Children and Youth Project has been an 
effective instrument in translating from leg- 
islation to reality the principle that good 
health care is a right rather than a privilege. 
I strongly urge that the Children and Youth 
enabling legislation be extended. 


GI BILL ABUSE 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, 23 
colleagues (Mr. BRADEMAS, Mr, BURTON, 
Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. ConyYERS, Mr. FRA- 
SER, Mrs. Grasso, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. HAR- 
RINGTON, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. HEcHLER of 
West Virginia, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. Maz- 
ZOLI, Mr. MIKVA, Mrs. MINK, Mr. MITCH- 
ELL, Mr. Moss, Mr. PODELL, Mr. RANGEL, 
Mr. REES, Mr. ST GERMAIN, Mr. SEIBER- 
LING, Mr. STOKES, and Mr. Yates) join 
me today in reintroducing H.R. 11532, 
my bill to provide for the honorable dis- 
charge of GI drug addicts and their re- 
habilitation at civilian treatment centers. 

The problem of drug dependency in the 
armed services should strike the con- 
science of every American. While we have 
called upon our men in the military to 
make superhuman sacrifices for us, we 
have selfishly stood back and condemned 
them for human failings. Instead of 
viewing them as sick individuals, need- 
ing treatment, by our own self-right- 
eousness we have cast them into a back- 
wash of disregard. They are the genuine- 
ly silent Americans, for no one is their 
spokesman. They are left on their own 
to handle a problem which constantly 
threatens to destroy them. 

The military is not equipped to cure 
drug addicts. The Pentagon detoxifica- 
tion programs are crippled by a lack of 
sincere commitment combined with an 
overwhelming shortage of doctors and 
hospital space. Moreover, the prospects 
of an extended stay in the service is no 
incentive for a drug addict to voluntarily 
commit himself for treatment. H.R. 
11532 would be a first payment on the 
debt we owe our addicted servicemen. In 
essence, the bill does three things: 

First. It provides for discharge under 
honorable conditions for drug dependent 
servicemen, upon a physician’s recom- 
mendation, and their civil commitment 
to Public Health Service hospitals or 
other appropriate facilities for treat- 
ment (costs would be reimbursed by the 
Defense Department) ; 

Second. It allows the retroactive 
granting of such discharges to those 
previously discharged dishonorably by 
reason of narcotics dependency, thus 
making them eligible for veterans’ bene- 
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fits for medical treatment and cures, 
and 

Third. It establishes medical confiden- 
tiality in the doctor-patent relationship 
in the military, excluding use of infor- 
mation about the drug problems in any 
criminal prosecution on the patient for 
use or possession of drugs. (The ban on 
prosecution would not necessarily apply 
to crimes which might have been com- 
mitted while under the influence of nar- 
cotics.) 

The hour to act came long ago. But 
it is still not too late to begin solving 
the problem of GI drug addiction. With 
this bill we have the chance to end the 
decline of our services into “drug jun- 
gles.” I call upon all Members to join 
with us in recognizing the Nation’s re- 
sponsibility to our drug-dependent sery- 
icemen. 


NATIONAL HUNTING AND FISHING 
DAY 


HON. PHILIP E. RUPPE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
joining many of my colleagues in the 
sponsorship of a House joint resolution 
which provides that the President of the 
United States declare the fourth Satur- 
day of each September as “National 
Hunting and Fishing Day.” It is fitting 
that the sportsmen of our Nation be 
honored in such a way, and I am pleased 
ef endorse such a measure of recogni- 

on. 

Generally speaking, one finds that 
sportsmen are the true environmental- 
ists of our country. These men are the 
great lovers of the out-of-doors. No one 
feels more deeply a sensitivity to nature 
and the need for preserving a balance of 
nature. In an age when all citizens share 
this interest in nature and their environ- 
ment, it is particularly appropriate for 
us to establish a means of tribute to 
these individuals. 

There are a large number of partici- 
pants in hunting and fishing sports. Last 
year in the United States more than 39 
million licenses were issued for this pur- 
pose. In the State of Michigan, almost 3 
million hunting and fishing licenses were 
issued in that same time period. Over 
200,000 of these were issued to out-of- 
resident applicants who enjoyed the 
beauty and tranquility of the Michigan 
countryside through their participation 
in these sports. The contribution that 
these people make, both to the economy 
in general, but most specifically to the 
wildlife conservation programs which 
such moneys support, is significant. 

This resolution will call to the atten- 
tion of the public the Nation’s appreci- 
ation of both the recreational aspects of 
hunting and fishing as well as the en- 
vironmental role of these sportsmen in 
our society. I am proud to sponsor this 
legislation and am hopeful that both the 
House and the Senate will act favorably 
upon it in the near future. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Friday, 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Enter into his gates with thanksgiving 
and into His courts with praise: Be 
thankful unto Him and bless His name, 
for the Lord is good.—Psaims 100: 4. 

Almighty and eternal God, beneath 
whose guiding hand our fathers crossed 
the sea and by whose providence they 
established here the beginnings of a free 
nation, we pause to offer unto Thee the 
gratitude of our hearts. 

We thank Thee for the courage of the 
pilgrims for their devotion to freedom 
and to the coming of a new order of life 
in a new land. Now we pray that we who 
have entered into the heritage of their 
heroism may profit by their example and 
lift high the flag of freedom, hold steady 
the cause of justice, and persist in pro- 
moting the spirit of good will. 

Let not the fun and festivities of this 
season blot out our remembrance of Thy 
goodness to our Nation and to us. With 
humble and hearty hearts we thank Thee 
and pray Thou wilt accept the gratitude 
of our sincere spirits. 

In the spirit of Christ we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Geisler, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and 
joint resolutions of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

On October 11, 1971: 

H.R. 4713. An act to amend section 136 of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 
to correct an omission in existing law with 
respect to the entitlement of the committees 
of the House of Representatives to the use 
of certain currencies, and for other purposes. 

On October 14, 1971: 

H.R. 8866. An act to amend and extend the 
provisions of the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

On October 15, 1971: 

H.R. 9634. An act to change the name of 
the “Nebraska National Forest” Niobrara 
division, to the “Samuel R. McKelvie National 
Forest”; 

H.J. Res. 915. Joint resolution making a 
supplemental appropriation for the Depart- 
ment of Labor for the fiscal year 1972, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 916. Joint resolution making fur- 
ther continuing appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1972, and for other purposes. 

On October 23, 1971: 

H.R. 6915. An act to amend the tobacco 
marketing quota provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. 


On October 27, 1971: 

H.R. 9844, An act to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations, and for 
other purposes. 

On November 5, 1971: 

H.R. 4590. An act to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States with respect 
to the dutiable status of certain articles; 

H.R. 10458. An act to broaden and expand 
the powers of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
cooperate with Mexico, Guatemala, El Salva- 
dor, Costa Rica, Honduras, Nicaragua, British 
Honduras, Panama, Colombia, and Canada to 
prevent or retard communicable diseases of 
animals, where the Secretary deems such ac- 
tion necessary to protect the livestock, poul- 
try, and related industries of the United 
States; and 

H.J. Res. 923. Joint resolution to assure 
that every needy schoolchild will receive a 
free or reduced price lunch as required by 
section 9 of the National School Lunch Act. 

On November 17, 1971: 

H.R. 8687. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions during the fiscal year 1972 for procure- 
ment of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, 
tracked combat vehicles, torpedoes, and other 
weapons, and research, development, test, and 
evaluation for the Armed Forces, and to au- 
thorize real estate acquisition and construc- 
tion at certain installations in connection 
with the Safeguard anti-ballistic missile 
system, and to prescribe the authorized per- 
sonnel strength of the Selected Reserve of 
each Reserve component of the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 1836. An act for the relief of Ruth V. 
Hawley, Marvin E. Krell, Alaine E. Benic, and 
Gerald L. Thayer; 

H.R. 1867. An act for the relief of Berna- 
dette Han Brundage; 

H.R. 1899. An act for the relief of Mrs. Maria 
G. Orsini (nee Marl); 

H.R. 1931. An act for the relief of Jesus 
Manuel Cabral; 

H.R. 1962. An act for the relief of Dah Mi 
Kim; 

H.R. 1970. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Andree Simone Van Moppes and her son, 
Alain Van Moppes; 

H.R. 2087. An act for the relief of Park Ok 
Soo and Noh Mi Ok; 

H.R. 2107. An act for the relief of Jose 
Bettencourt de Simas; 

H.R. 2108. An act for the relief of Nemesio 
Gomez-Sanchez; 

H.R. 2408. An act for the relief of Louis A. 
Gerbert; 

H.R. 2706. An act for the relief of Miguelito 
Ybut Benedicto; 

H.R. 2803. An act for the relief of In Kyong 
Yi; 

H.R. 2814. An act for the relief of Rea Re- 
publica Ramos; 

H.R. 3041. An act for the relief of Mary 
James Kates, owner of the Gladewater Daily 
Mirror; 

H.R. 3082. An act for the relief of Ronnie 
B. (Malit) Morris and Henry B. (Malit) 
Morris; 

H.R. 3383. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mauricia A. Buensalido and her minor chil- 
dren, Raymond A. Buensalido and Jacqueline 
A. Buensalido; 

H.R. 3425. An act for the relief of Helen 
Tziminadis; 
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H.R. 3475. An act for the relief of Paul 
Anthony Kelly; 

H.R. 6422. An act for the relief of the 
American Journal of Nursing; and 

H.R. 7085. An act for the relief of Eugene 
M. Sims, Sr. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the joint resolu- 
tion (H.J. Res. 946) entitled “Joint reso- 
lution making further continuing ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1972, and 
for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Secretary had been directed to return to 
the House of Representatives the bill 
(H.R. 10729) entitled “An act to amend 
the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and 
Rodenticide Act, and for other purposes,” 
in compliance with a request of the 
House for the return thereof contained 
in House Resolution 709. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 2819) entitled 
“An act to provide foreign military and 
related assistance authorizations for fis- 
cal year 1972, and for other purposes,” 
requests a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. 
MANSFIELD, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. SYMINGTON, 
Mr. AIKEN, Mr. Cooper, and Mr. CASE 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 2820) entitled 
“An act to provide foreign economic and 
humanitarian assistance authorizations 
for fiscal year 1972, and for other pur- 
poses,” requests a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
FULBRIGHT, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. CHURCH, 
Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. Cooper, 
and Mr. Case to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a joint resolution of 
the following title, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 

S.J. Res. 153. Joint resolution to desig- 
nate the week which begins on the first Sun- 


day in March, 1972, as “National Beta Club 
Week.” 


FEDERAL REVENUE SHARING WITH 
THE STATES 


(Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks and include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in this morning’s Washington 
Post, on page 2, there is a headline, 
“Agnew Attacks Mills’ Delay on Tax 
Sharing” and the story goes on to say: 

Vice President Agnew sharply attacked 
House Ways and Means Committee Chair- 
man Wilbur D. Mills (D.-Ark.), today for 
holding up action on the Nixon administra- 
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tion’s program of federal revenue-sharing 
with the states. 

Agnew drew strong applause from the Re- 
publican Governors’ Conference here for his 
attack, but some governors, including 
Francis W. Sargent of Massachusetts, ex- 
pressed displeasure with extemporaneous 
throw-away lines. 


Mr. Speaker, there is no doubt that 
this attack by the Vice President was 
politically inspired. It apparently was 
made by the Vice President because of his 
lack of communication with the White 
House, because a few months ago Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon requested the House 
Ways and Means Committee to de- 
lay action on the revenue sharing 
proposal. In fact, he asked that the 
welfare bill, which was so strongly 
endorsed by Richard Nixon in Au- 
gust, saying it was the greatest piece 
of legislation in 35 years, also be held up. 
This attempt on the part of the Vice 
President to blame someone for legis- 
lation being held up in Congress is typi- 
cal of the campaign rhetoric we can ex- 
pect during the next 1144 months. To 
conclude may I quote from “The Dis- 
owned”—1828, chapter 33: 

The easiest person to deceive is one’s own 
self. 


A PERIOD FOR SILENT PRAYER IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 


(Mr. WYMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing, with some 30 cosponsors 


from both sides of the aisle, a consti- 
tutional amendment to allow the 
scheduling in public schools of a period 
for silent prayer or meditation. Under 
my proposal there can be no chance of a 
State-prescribed prayer offensive to 
many Members who voted against the 
Wylie amendment 2 weeks ago. 

This brief amendment makes it clear 
that while schools may schedule a period 
for silent prayer or meditation, any stu- 
dent has the right to decline to partic- 
ipate if he or she chooses. Nor would this 
proposal embarrass or coerce an indi- 
vidual student by requiring him to stand 
mute while others in his class engage in 
prayer. 

If adopted, this amendment will answer 
the overwhelming public demand for 
modification of the 1963 Supreme Court 
decision forbidding State-prescribed 
prayer in public schools. It will help to 
remove the unfortunate impression that 
the representatives of the people of 
America are opposed to prayer by young 
people in our schools. 

I sincerely hope that as the provisions 
of this simple proposal are more clearly 
understood it will receive widespread sup- 
port in the Congress and soon be adopted 
as the 26th amendment to our Consti- 
tution. 

My amendment provides simply: 

“ARTICLE — 

“Nothing in this Constitution shall deny 
the right of persons lawfully in attendance 
in any public school to participate or decline 
to participate in a period of silent prayer or 
meditation.” 
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PROVIDING FOR ADJOURNMENT OF 
THE HOUSE FROM FRIDAY, 
NOVEMBER 19, UNTIL MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER 29 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 466) and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 466 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That when the 
House adjourns on Friday, November 19, 
1971, it stand adjourned to meet at 12 o’clock 
meridian, Monday, November 29, 1971. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING CLERK TO RECEIVE 
MESSAGES AND THE SPEAKER TO 
SIGN ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS NOTWITHSTAND- 
ING ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that notwithstanding 
any adjournment of the House until 
Monday, November 29, 1971, the Clerk be 
authorized to receive messages from the 
Senate and that the Speaker be author- 
ized to sign any enrolled bills and 
joint resolutions duly passed by the two 
Houses and found truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH BUSINESS IN 
ORDER ON CALENDAR WEDNES- 
DAY, ON DECEMBER 1, 1971 


Mr. BOGGS. I ask unanimous consent 
that the business in order under the Cal- 
endar Wednesday rule on Wednesday, 
December 1, 1971, may be dispensed 
with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE FOR MEMBERS TO 
REVISE AND EXTEND THEIR 
REMARKS 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that, notwithstanding any 
adjournment of the House until Novem- 
ber 29, 1971, all Members of the House 
shall have the privilege to extend and 
revise their own remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record on more than one sub- 
ject, if they so desire, and also to in- 
clude therein such short quotations as 
may be necessary to explain or complete 
such extension of remarks, but this order 
shall not apply to any subject matter 
which may have occurred or to any 
speech delivered subsequent to the ad- 
journment of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 
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AUTHORIZING THE SPEAKER TO 
DECLARE RECESS AT ANY TIME 
TODAY 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be in order at 
any time today for the Speaker to de- 
clare a recess subject to the call of the 
Chair. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, would the gentleman 
please explain the reason for this re- 
quest? 

Mr. BOGGS. Well, we have one bill on 
the calendar for today, and it may be 
that we will complete that bill rather 
soon, and it may be we will have some 
messages we will have to receive from 
the other body. I say it may be. It may 
not be. There are certain concurrent 
resolutions that must be passed by the 
other body, and we have to wait on them. 

Mr. GROSS. Could the gentleman give 
us any idea how long this recess might 
be? Will that carry us into the night? 

Mr. BOGGS. No. My expectation would 
be that it would not be long, and it may 
not be at all. 

Mr. GROSS. That would be my hope. 
If we are going into recess for the trans- 
action of business that could run until 
late, I would certainly make sure that 
there was a quorum here to transact such 
business. I only say this because—— 

Mr. BOGGS. I am entirely sym- 
pathetic with the gentleman's point of 
view. I am as anxious to let the Mem- 
bers conclude today’s business as quickly 
as possible as the gentleman is, but we 
are all confronted, I think, with certain 
inescapable facts. 

Mr. GROSS. I say that because I think 
the good things of life ought to be spread 
to the greatest number. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
WEEK OF NOVEMBER 29 


(Mr. ARENDS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time in order to ask the majority leader 
if he will inform us of the legislative pro- 
gram. 

Mr. BOGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BOGGS. In reply to the gentle- 
man, let me say that we will conclude 
the legislative program for this week 
with the conclusion of the pending bill. 
We will be in recess all of next week. 

When we return on Monday a week, we 
will continue the consideration of the 
Federal election reform bill. We will be 
in the amendment stage on that bill 
when we return, and a final vote is an- 
=— either on Monday or on Tues- 
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That will be followed by H.R. 11589, 
the foreign sale of passenger vessels, 
which has previously been on the whip 
notice. That has an open rule with 1 
hour of debate. 

Then we will have the D.C. appropria- 
tion bill. 

I should like to announce in connec- 
tion therewith that of the foreign aid 
appropriation and the supplemental ap- 
propriation, which are the last two reg- 
ular appropriations to be considered, are 
ready for action, we will call them up 
sometime during that week. 

H.R. 1163, strategic storable agricul- 
tural commodities amendment, subject 
to a rule being granted. 

Conference reports may, of course, be 
brought up at any time and any further 
program will be announced later. 

Mr. ARENDS. May I just say to the 
gentleman that according to this an- 
nouncement, so the Members may know, 
the election reform bill will be the first 
order of business when we return on No- 
vember 29 

Mr. BOGGS. That is correct. 


RAILROAD - HIGHWAY SAFETY — 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am pleased to submit to the Congress 
part I of a two-part study of railroad- 
highway safety in accordance with the 
requirements of the Federal Railroad 
Safety Act of 1970 (P.L. 91-458). 

Railroad-highway grade crossing safe- 
ty is not a simple issue. It has many 
complexities which arise from such fac- 
tors as the division of authorities and 
responsibilities for grade crossing safety 
among many governmental levels and 
jurisdictions, the important role of the 
private railroad companies who own and 
maintain the rights-of-way, the division 
of financial responsibilities between gov- 
ernment and the private industry, and 
the cost and reliability of protective de- 
vices and grade separations. 

The Report was prepared by the De- 
partment of Transportation as a com- 
prehensive background survey of the 
problems involved. It contains a useful 
history of the grade crossing issue, a 
review of current problems and a dis- 
cussion of the grade crossing problem 
within the context of highway safety. 

Any recommendations for specific ac- 
tion will be presented in Part II of this 
Report to be submitted by next July 
1972, under the provisions of the High- 
way Safety Act of 1970 (P.L. 91-605). 

I commend this Report to you as im- 
portant groundwork for a better under- 
standing of the issues in this field, and I 
request that any definite legislative ac- 
tion on this subject be deferred until Part 
II of the Report has been transmitted to 
the Congress. 

RIcHARD NIXON. 

THE WEITE House, November 19, 1971. 
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EQUAL EMPLOYMENT 


(Mr. DENT asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I read with 
interest the colloquy in yesterday’s REC- 
orp between my colleagues on the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee, the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. ERLENBORN) and the 
gentlewoman from Oregon (Mrs. GREEN) 
concerning the effect of the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunities Act as passed by 
the House. I must say that all the dis- 
cussion about the Legislative Reorga- 
nization Act and whether or not exten- 
sions of remarks should be placed in 
different type, certainly clouds the issue. 
The heart of the matter is whether the 
Erlenborn substitute, which was nar- 
rowly substituted for the coramittee bill, 
supersedes the Equal Pay Act. 

In my opinion it does and in rereading 
the materials which Congressman ERLEN- 
BORN released at the time he introduced 
his bill I get the distinct impression that 
at that time he may have so concluded 
as well. In the “Explanation and Analysis 
of H.R. 9247,” which the gentleman from 
Illinois inserted in the Recorp, he states 
that the effect of his “exclusive remedy” 
section was: “to supersede employment 
discrimination proceedings now being 
filed under the Civil Rights Act of 1866 
and the National Labor Relations Act, 
amongst others.” If the “amongst others” 
did not include the Equal Pay Act, I 
would like to know what others it did 
include. Mrs. GREEN’s repeated conten- 
tions then, are absolutely precise. 

Let me add in conclusion that our opin- 
ion of the effect of the Erlenborn substi- 
tute is supported by many others out- 
side this Chamber. A casual reading of 
the hearings held recently by the Senate 
Labor Subcommittee on their version of 
the act provides several examples. In par- 
ticular I call attention to the statements 
by Olga Mador, vice president of the 
United Automobile Workers, Mrs. Sher- 
man Ross, chairman of the Legislative 
Program Committee of the American As- 
sociation of University Women, and Doris 
Meisner of the National Women’s Po- 
litical Caucus. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF 5. 18, ASSISTANCE TO RADIO 
FREE EUROPE AND TO RADIO LIB- 
ERTY 


Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 699 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 699 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (S. 18) to 
amend the United States Information and 
Educational Exchange Act of 1948 to provide 
assistance to Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and shall continue not 
to exceed one hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Foreign 
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Affairs, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. It shall be in 
order to consider the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute recommended by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs now printed in 
the bill as an original bill for the purpose of 
amendment under the five-minute rule, and 
all points of order against said substitute for 
failure to comply with the provisions of 
clause 7, rule XVI are hereby waived. At the 
conclusion of such consideration, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and any Member may demand 
a separate vote in the House on any amend- 
ment adopted in the Committee of the Whole 
to the bill or to the committee amendment 
in the nature of a substitute. The previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to find pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit with or without instru- 
tions. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Smita) pending which 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 699 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of 
general debate for consideration of S. 18 
providing assistance to Radio Free Eu- 
rope and to Radio Liberty. It shall be 
in order to consider the committee sub- 
stitute as an original bill for the purpose 
of amendment and all points of order are 
waived against the substitute for failure 
to comply with the provisions of clause 
7 of rule XVI—the committee substitute 
is nongermane. 

The purpose of S. 18 is to provide a 
means for conducting a one-time study 
and evaluation of Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty and to provide for financ- 
ing while the study is in progress. 

Until this year Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty were financed by the CIA. 
This legislation would establish a tri- 
partite commission, composed of rep- 
resentatives of the legislative and exec- 
utive branches of the Government and 
of the public. The commission would ex- 
pire on July 1, 1973. 

The commission will “review and eval- 
uate international radio broadcasting 
and related activities of Radio Free Eu- 
rope and Radio Liberty” and report to 
the President by November 30, 1972. 

Thirty-six million dollars are author- 
ized to the chairman of the commission 
for fiscal year 1972 and $38.520 million 
are authorized for Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty for fiscal year 1973 to con- 
tinue operations pending completion of 
the study by the commission and action 
by the Congress. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs re- 
ported the bill by a vote of 23 to 1. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of the 
rule in order that the legislation may 
be considered. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may 
consume, 

Mr. Speaker, I concur in the remarks 
made by the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Younc) in explanation 
of the rule. The reason that all points 
of orders are waived is included in the 
rule is because the Senate bill did not 
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have this Commission in it for the study, 
so this is new material, and we had to 
waive points of order so that it could be 
considered. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the bill is 
to authorize funding for both Radio Free 
Europe and Radio Liberty during fiscal 
1972 and 1973, and to create a commis- 
sion to undertake a study and make 
recommendations concerning the future 
operations of the two broadcasting 
organizations. 

The bill authorizes $36 million for fis- 
cal 1972 and $38,520,000 for 1973 to 
finance the operations of both radio 
systems. 

The report and recommendations 
which are to be the results of the study 
required by the bill are to be submitted to 
the President and the Congress by 
November 30, 1972. The Commission will 
cease to exist on July 1, 1973. It is to be 
composed of nine members as follows: 

First, two Members of the House, ap- 
pointed by the Speaker. 

Second, two Members of the Senate, 
appointed by the President of the Senate. 

Third, two members of the executive 
branch, appointed by the President. 

Fourth, three members from the pub- 
lic, knowledgeable in mass communica- 
tions, appointed by the President, one of 
whom shall be designated as Chairman 
by the President. 

Radio Free Europe broadcasts to Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, 
and Rumania. Radio Liberty broadcasts 
to Russia. Program content consists of 
news, music, sports, political commen- 
tary, and other features. These programs 
have a very wide audience, estimated at 
50 percent of the population over 14 years 
of age. 

Prior to last year the CIA was the pri- 
mary source of funds for these opera- 
tions. Congress has halted this practice 
and funding is now carried out through 
the Office of the Secretary of State. How- 
ever, some permanent system should be 
developed, if it is found advisable to con- 
tinue the operations. The responsibility 
of the Commission is to determine 
whether these radio systems should be 
continued, and if so, how they should be 
administered and funded. 

There are no agency letters contained 
in the report. 

There are no minority views. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge adoption of the 
rule. 

Mr, YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. YATES). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. YATES was 
allowed to speak out of order.) 

FAA IS DERELICT IN ITS SAFETY INSPECTION 

PROCEDURES 

Mr, YATES. Mr. Speaker, on October 
21 of this year, an aircraft operated by 
Chicago & Southern Airlines crashed 
in Peoria, Ill., taking the lives of 16 per- 
sons. The airline was operating a com- 
muter service between Chicago and 
Springfield, Ill. It was a service often 
used by members of the State legislature 
and others having official business in the 
State capital. 

There were questions from the very 
beginning about the propriety of award- 
ing this route to Chicago & Southern 
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Airlines. Their record was not good. In 
fact, the city of Springfield, the Spring- 
field Airport Authority, and the Spring- 
field Association of Commerce and In- 
dustry all fought the decision to award 
the route to Chicago & Southern. An 
injunction was sought by a competitor 
against the Chicago & Southern oper- 
ation, but it was denied in Cook County 
circuit court. 

Despite the misgivings of those who 
questioned the airworthiness of the air- 
craft operated by Chicago & Southern 
Airlines, the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion granted a certificate to the com- 
pany, and the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration certified the company’s aircraft 
as well as their pilots and crews. I want 
to address myself to the FAA’s approval 
of the company’s aircraft, pilots, and 
crews. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very much con- 
cerned about the adequacy of FAA certi- 
fication procedures. Only a month after 
it was awarded the commuter route, Chi- 
cago & Southern Airlines was involved 
in a series of minor accidents. A major 
tragedy occurred when a Chicago & 
Southern chartered plane was involved 
in a fatal crash in a Cleveland suburb, 
an accident which also took place after 
the certificate was awarded. 

These FAA-certified aircraft have a 
record of engine failures, collapsing land- 
ing gear, and a propensity for making 
one-engine approaches to the Spring- 
field airport. Examples of these are 
enumerated in a complaint filed with 
the FAA July 20 by the Board of Spring- 
field Capitol Airport. 

Why did the FAA certify aircraft with 
a record such as this? Did the FAA really 
make a thorough examination of the 
aircraft operated by Chicago & South- 
ern Airlines and their pilots and crews? 
The answer, Mr. Speaker, is “No.” A re- 
view of FAA safety inspection procedures 
reveals that they were token only, that 
the FAA, in fact, delegated its safety 
inspection authority—rather, its respon- 
sibility—to the person least likely to per- 
form this function responsibly, the com- 
pany itself. Oh, it may have made oc- 
casional spot checks, but the fact is clear 
that under FAA’s procedures, it author- 
ized inspection of Chicago & Southern 
Airlines by Chicago & Southern Air- 
lines itself. 

Frank Hanson, the pilot who perished 
in that fatal C. & S. crash of October 
1971, was president of the company and 
a FAA-designated chief check pilot. He 
was in charge of examining other C. & S. 
pilots and crews and determining their 
competency. The company’s records dis- 
close that he checked the pilots and ap- 
proved their competency. 

Yet, according to the Chicago Daily 
News, Frank Hanson himself had been 
involved in two prior aircraft fatalities, 
one in Michigan in 1967 and another near 
O’Hare Airport 3 years earlier. Mr. Han- 
son had previously been fined for four 
violations of FAA safety regulations. 

On what basis did the FAA find it 
proper to entrust a pilot with a record 
such as this with the responsibility for 
determining the competency of other 
C. & S. pilots and crews? Compounding 
this dereliction in safety procedures, the 
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records of the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration indicate that Frank Hanson was 
tested and found competent by his pre- 
cursor as an FAA-designated check pilot, 
Mr. James Saterfield. It turns out that 
Mr. Saterfield was also a Chicago & 
Southern employee. 

The system under which the Federal 
Aviation Administration delegates its au- 
thority in this manner is called the ap- 
proved inspection program. It is so wide- 
spread and patently so inadequate that 
we must be concerned with the possibility 
that other crashes will occur at any time 
under its loose controls. 

In the hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee on Transportation of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, Mr. George Moore, 
associate administrator for operations of 
the FAA, estimated that at least 70 per- 
cent of their work in the certification was 
delegated. This figure was later reesti- 
mated by Mr. Moore to “go high as 90 
percent.” 

This system of “delegated authority” 
is clearly inadequate in assuring public 
safety. Both in the inspection of airline 
manufacturing and operation, the FAA 
had abdicated its responsibility. We do 
not allow the National Association of 
Manufacturers to determine violations 
of the Fair Trade Practices Act, the drug 
manufacturers to approve the safety of 
their products. Why should airline com- 
panies be in almost total control over 
questions of safety of their operations? 
Truly, the FAA has hired the rabbit to 
guard the lettuce patch, the fox to guard 
the chicken coop. 

Our regulatory agencies are supposed 
to exist for a reason. The FAA is supposed 
to assure the safety of commercial air- 
lines operations. Under its current prac- 

tices, it sloughs off its responsibility, it 
compromises public trust. 

In commercial aviation, consumer pro- 
tection is the protection of a passenger’s 
life and limb. Those who rely on com- 
mercial aviation—the passengers espe- 
cially, the business community, the gen- 
eral public, and the government—have 
the right to expect that when they board 
such planes, the Federal Government at- 
tests to the fact that maximum safety 
revies of pilot and aircraft have been 
analyzed. 

It is up to the FAA to provide this as- 
surance—to tell the public they have 
done everything possible to insure the 
safety of the aircraft in which they ride. 
That is not being done today. And it is 
up to the Congress to require the FAA 
to carry out responsibly the safety task 
assigned to it. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the reso- 
lution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present and 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
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sent Members, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 290, nays 3, not voting 137, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 409] 


Adams 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Andrews, Ala, 


Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hanley 


Hanna 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harsha 

Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 


Bennett 
Bergland 


Hays 

Hechler, W. Va. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks, Mass. 
Hicks, Wash. 


Sar 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Scheuer 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 


Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Spence 
Springer 
Stanton, 
James V. 


Steed 

Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 

Taylor 
Teague, Tex. 
Terry 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Tiernan 

Udall 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 

Vigorito 


Moss 
Murphy, 11. 
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Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Fla. 


NAYS—3 
Hall Schmitz 


NOT VOTING—137 


Dorn Mathis, Ga. 
Dowdy 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards, Ala. 


Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 

Zwach 


Wiggins 
Wiliams 
wolff 


Wyatt 
Wydler 


Gross 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Abourezk 


Abzug 
Addabbo 


Ford, Gerald R. 
Fulton, Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Goldwater 


Davis, 5.0. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Devine 
Diggs 
Dingell 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Gerald R. Ford. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Anderson of Illinois. 

Mr. Boland with Mrs. Heckler of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania with Mr. Sand- 
man. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Devine. 

Mr. Davis of South Carolina with Mr. Gold- 
water. 

Mr. Dingell with Mr. Esch. 

Mr. Flood with Mr. McDade. 

Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Mizell. 

Mr. Fuqua with Mr. Bell. 

Mrs. Griffiths with Mr. Cederberg. 

Mr. Runnels with Mr. Collier. 

Mr. Roberts with Mr. Whalley. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Blackburn. 

Mr. Link with Mr. Nelsen. 

Mr. McFall with Mr. Teague of California. 

Mr. Mathis of Georgia with Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Nichols with Mr. Winn. 

Mr. Pepper with Mr. Snyder. 

Mr. Purcell with Mr. McClure. 

Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Don H. 
Clausen. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. Sikes with Mr. King. 

Mr. Slack with Mr. Kuykendall. 

Mr. Staggers with Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Horton. 


Mr. Addabbo with Mr. Robinson of Virginia. 


Mr. Brasco with Mr. Halpern. 
Mr. Delaney with Mr. Fish. 
Mr. Dorn with Mr. Jonas. 

Mr, Mollohan with Mr. Camp. 
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Mr. Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Clancy. 
Mr. Mann with Mr. Broyhill of North Caro- 
lina. 
Mr. Pryor of Arkansas with Mr. Pettis. 
Mr. St Germain with Mr. Kemp. 
Mr. Gray with Mr, Hillis. 
Mr. Brooks with Mr. Ashbrook. 
Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Mc- 
Closkey. 
Mr. Abbitt with Mr. Edwards of Alabama. 
Mr. Ullman with Mr. Eshleman. 
Mr. Passman with Mr. McCollister. 
Mr. Edmondson with Mr. Cleveland. 
Mr. Dowdy with Mr. Steiger of Arizona. 
Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Mathias of 
California. 
Mrs. Grasso with Mr. Crane. 
Hagan with Mr. Veysey. 
Wright with Mr. Grover. 
Patman with Mr. Latta. 
. Chappell with Mr. Peyser. 
Clark with Mr. Conyers. 
Leggett with Mr. Diggs. 
Waldie with Mr. Stokes. 
Flynt with Mr. Rousselot. 
Gallagher with Mr. Mitchell. 
Carey of New York with Mr. J, William 
nton. 
Corman with Mr. Davis of Georgia. 
Alexander with Mr. Ruth. 
Baring with Mr. Sebelius. 
Podell with Mr. Dellums. 
Cotter with Mr. Shoup. ? 
Abourezk with Mr. Badillo. 
Culver with Mr. Steele. 
Mills of Arkansas with Mr. Ware. 
Mrs. Abzug with Mr. Clay. 
Mrs. Chisholm with Mr. Koch. 
Mr. de la Garza with Mr. Hathaway. 
Mr. Eckhardt with Mr. Harrington. 
Mr. Abernethy with Mr. Fisher. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRRRRRRRRE 
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PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. Speaker, I was 
not present when the vote was just taken 
on House Resolution 699, and I wish to 
announce that if I had been present I 
would have voted “yea.” 


PROVIDING ASSISTANCE TO RADIO 
FREE EUROPE AND TO RADIO 
LIBERTY 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 18) to amend the U.S. In- 
formation and Educational Exchange 
Act of 1948 to provide assistance to Ra- 
dio Free Europe and Radio Liberty. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Morcan). 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 18, with Mr. 
BRINKLEY in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Mor- 
GAN) will be recognized for 30 minutes, 
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and the gentleman from California (Mr. 
MAILLIARD) will be recognized for 30 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. MORGAN). 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

(Mr. MORGAN asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, S. 18 
authorizes funds to finance the operation 
of Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty 
for 2 years. It also provides for a com- 
mission to make a study of what these 
programs are trying to do and the best 
way to do what should be done in the 
future. 

Iam afraid that there is a good deal of 
misunderstanding about Radio Free Eu- 
rope and Radio Liberty. 

They exist primarily to serve the lis- 
tening audience in the satellite countries 
of Eastern Europe and listeners in the 
Soviet Union with uncensored programs 
of local interest. 

Both Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty operate primarily from Munich. 
Radio Free Europe directs its programs 
to the Eastern European countries, Ra- 
dio Liberty directs its programs to the 
Soviet Union, Both concentrate on news 
and comment on developments within 
the individual countries concerned. 

They are staffed by people who have 
left these countries, who speak the lan- 
guage and who know the interests and re- 
actions of the people in the various coun- 
tries. 

These operations are fundamentally 
different from the Voice of America. The 
Voice of America is concerned with U.S. 
foreign policy and with events and issues 
of worldwide interest. 

Originally, these stations were con- 
cerned primarily with cold war issues. In 
recent years, they have focused on news 
and comments of interest to their listen- 
ers, much of which would be broadcast 
by their own stations if they were not 
subject to censorship. 

Although Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty have been in existence for more 
than 20 years, this is the first opportunity 
the House has had to pass judgment on 
them. The reason is that heretofore they 
have been funded by the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. That source of funds has 
been ended. It is, therefore, necessary to 
authorize and to appropriate funds for 
their continued operation in the usual 
manner. 

Both stations were incorporated in the 
United States in the years immediately 
following World War II when the cold 
war was getting underway. Radio Free 
Europe broadcasts to five Soviet bloc 
countries—Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, and Rumania. The 
broadcasts to each of these averages 15 
hours a day in their native language. Ra- 
dio Liberty broadcasts are directed to the 
people in the Soviet Union. Those broad- 
casts, which are around the clock, are 
made in Russian and 17 other major lan- 
guages that are spoken in that country. 
Although the administrative headquar- 
ters of both organizations is in the United 
States, their base of operations is princi- 
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pally in Germany. The German Govern- 
ment licenses the stations as foreign non- 
profit corporations. 

The objectives of Radio Free Europe 
and Radio Liberty are much the same. 

Members are well aware that the Soviet 
Union and the Soviet bloc countries prac- 
tice heavy, even oppressive, censorship 
within their borders. It is only through 
the broadcasts of these two organizations 
that it is possible for the citizens of those 
countries to know what is going on in 
their own countries. Each organization 
maintains a highly specialized staff that 
analyzes news and information that 
comes from behind the Iron Curtain, 
whether in writing or in broadcasts. The 
quality of the staff work is recognized by 
western scholars, journalists, and gov- 
ernment officials. In addition to news and 
information, the broadcasts are inter- 
spersed with music and other cultural 
material, sports, and other features. 

Clearly, the unique contributions of 
Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty 
arise from the fact that they provide ma- 
terial that would be available to their 
listeners if their own governments did 
not engage in censorship. 

The Congress is faced with the issue 
whether Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty serve our national interests and, 
if so, what is the best way to fund them. 

The Senate provided stopgap financing 
for 1 year while it awaited the results of 
two reports—one by the General Ac- 
counting Office and one by the Library 
of Congress—to make a final determina- 
tion. The administration recommended 
the creation of the American Council for 
International Communications, which 
would be a Government-financed but op- 
erationally independent agency. 

The committee considered both the in- 
terim and the permanent approach. After 
hearings and executive consideration, we 
decided that there were too many un- 
knows to warrant endorsing a permanent 
organization. We believed that large 
policy issues should be considered as well 
as plans for operation. 

The committee, therefore, amended the 
Senate bill to provide for a far-ranging 
study by a body that would include Mem- 
bers of Congress as well as outside ex- 
perts. Such a study would be carried out 
by a commission that would report by 
November 1972, and go out of business 
not later than June 1973. Pending the 
completion of that study, we also author- 
ized funding for 2 fiscal years. In short, 
ours is also a stopgap measure that makes 
no final judgment on the future of Radio 
Free Europe and Radio Liberty at this 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we have chosen 
the only responsible course in this mat- 
ter. I urge the House to pass this bill. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. STRATTON. I wonder if the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs could explain what is 
the difference between these two radios 
included in this legislation and Radio 
Free Asia and why is that organization 
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which appears to be on a par with these 
two not included in the legislation? 

Mr. MORGAN. There is, as you know, 
a broadcasting station on Taiwan that 
broadcasts to Siberia and the parts of 
Russia that are in Asia. They do not 
broadcast to China, but the transmitter 
is on Taiwan. 

Mr. STRATTON. Is there not, an orga- 
nization which calls itself Radio Free 
Asia and does that have the same 
sponsors? 

Mr. MORGAN. That does not have the 
same sponsorship. I do not believe it is 
financed with Government funds. It may 
receive private contributions. 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. CABELL. I thank the gentleman 
in the well for yielding. 

I would like to say that several years 
ago I had the pleasure of serving as State 
chairman for Radio Free Europe in my 
State, and to have spent 2 weeks in Ger- 
many going over it carefully and trying 
very diligently to pick it to pieces. I have 
never found a better instrumentality for 
putting the American philosophy across 
to those people behind the Iron Curtain 
than Radio Free Europe was able to do. 

I would like also to call the attention of 
this body to the fact that Radio Free 
Europe and its activities are not to be 
confused with the Voice of America pro- 
gram, Voice of America has a tinge that 
Radio Free Europe does not have because 
it has been separated from a strictly gov- 
ernmental agency. 

I wish to commend the work that this 
committee has done and the chairman 
for bringing this legislation to light. I 
sincerely hope that this one instrumen- 
tality for bringing truth behind the Iron 
Curtain will be kept up. To prove the 
effectiveness of the program, if the Rus- 
sians did not know that we are making 
inroads on their philosophy, they would 
not spend the millions of dollars they 
are spending in trying to jam the pro- 
grams of Radio Free Europe, 

Mr. MORGAN, I thank the gentleman 
from Texas. I share his views and I urge 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Can you tell the Committee who is in 
charge of programing? Who determines 
the program content? 

Mr. MORGAN. They have a large staff 
of specialists. As I said, the headquarters 
is in New York, but most of the staff is 
located in Munich, Germany. The overall 
supervision is in the hands of people 
in New York who are not government of- 
ficials but who understand broadcast op- 
eration. Radio Free Europe is headed 
by William P. Dunkirk. On the board of 
directors are distinguished individuals 
including Gen. Lucius Clay. But the real 
programing is done by the professional 
staff in Munich, Germany. They run 
what is largely a news broadcasting op- 
eration. 
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Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise today in support of S. 18. This bill, 
as amended by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, would create a temporary com- 
mission for conducting a one-time study 
of Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty. 
The legislation would also provide fi- 
nancing for their operations on an in- 
terim basis. 

It is my opinion, Mr. Chairman, that 
a study and evaluation of the interna- 
tional radio broadcasting activities of 
Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty is 
very timely. 

These radios have been operating since 
shortly after World War II. Radio Free 
Europe and Radio Liberty act as “do- 
mestic” radios providing news and infor- 
mation that is not supplied by the Com- 
munist government controlled news or- 
gans. The emphasis of these radios is 
upon encouraging liberalization and 
peaceful reform. On the whole, I believe 
they have done a good job. 

However, after so many years of opera- 
tion, I think it is appropriate that a com- 
mission conduct an independent and 
comprehensive study. The commission, 
consisting of nine members, representing 
the legislative branch, the executive 
branch, and non-Government experts, 
would go out of business after the com- 
pletion of its study, no later than July 1, 
1973. 

Radio Free Europe broadcasts to five 
Soviet bloc countries—Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Poland, and Ru- 
mania. Radio Liberty broadcasts to the 
Soviet Union in Russian and 17 other 
major languages spoken in that country. 
The focus in both Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty is upon objective and ac- 
curate news reporting and balanced com- 
mentaries. They seek to encourage in- 
digenous forces of peaceful reform as 
they provide news that listeners would 
receive from stations in their own coun- 
tries if censorship did not exist. 

Finally, I would like to emphasize the 
difference between these stations and the 
Voice of America, since their roles and 
functions are sometimes confused. Voice 
of America broadcasts on a worldwide 
basis as the radio arm of the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency. Its purpose is to report 
and interpret U.S. life and policy. By 
contrast Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty emphasize news, information, 
and entertainment, with a highly local- 
ized content and appeal. Their function 
and purpose are entirely different from 
the Voice of America. They use different 
frequencies and different transmitters 
from the Voice of America. 

Mr. Chairman, while Radio Free Eu- 
rope and Radio Liberty have done a good 
job, I believe the time has come to review 
their operations as we consider their fu- 
ture. In the meantime we should provide 
interim financing as provided for in the 
bill before us. I urge your support of S. 
18 as amended by our committee. 

Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAILLIARD., I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

(Mr. HOGAN asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
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support of S. 18, providing assistance to 
Radio Free Europe and to Radio Liberty. 

The principal purpose of this Senate 
bill is to create a temporary mechanism 
for conducting a one-time study and 
evaluation of Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty, and to provide for interim 
financing of those operations while the 
study is in progress. To this end, enact- 
ment of this legislation will establish a 
nine-member Commission on Interna- 
tional Radio Broadcasting, composed of 
representatives of the legislative and 
executive branches of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and of the public. 

Both Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty were conceived in the years im- 
mediately following World War II and 
have been funded, until this past fiscal 
year, by the Central Intelligence Agency. 
The legislation before us is nothing more 
than a stopgap measure until the Com- 
mission reports its findings in 1973 as to 
whether these radio stations should con- 
tinue in the future to be financed by the 
U.S. Government and, if so, how they 
should be financed. 

Mr. Chairman, in the 3 years that 
I have represented the people of Mary- 
land’s Fifth Congressional District in this 
body, I have joined each year during the 
third week in July—Captive Nations 
Week—with numerous of my colleagues 
in commemorating the observance of this 
week. 

Despite the worldwide publicity given 
to the U.S. Captive Nations Week resolu- 
tion when it first passed the 86th Con- 
gress in July 1959, and the annual re- 
ports on it since, it still remains a 
mystery why so few in the free world 
comprehend the captive nations concept. 
Similarly, there are few people today 
who could give an intelligent answer 
when asked what Radio Free Europe or 
Radio Liberty are. 

To enumerate the captive nations 
accurately and historically one must be- 
gin in 1920 with the subjugation of Byel- 
orussia, Ukraine, Georgia, Armenia, and 
several others in the Soviet Union. The 
second wave of Communist aggression 
reduced Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania 
to captivity in the early 1940's. The third 
wave in the late 1940’s enslaved a whole 
new group of nations, including Hungary, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Albania. and 
many others. 

It was during this third wave, in the 
late 1940’s and early 1950’s, that Radio 
Free Europe and Radio Liberty came 
into being. The current emphasis of 
RFE is to give encouragement to the in- 
digenous forces of peaceful reform and 
to provide a mechanism for increasing 
within authoritarian governments the 
public accountability of public officials 
for their public acts. Radio Liberty 
broadcasts, on the other hand, offer 
positive alternatives to the Soviet sys- 
tem, couched in friendly terms, and for 
the most part, by indirection. In recent 
months Radio Liberty has devoted an 
increasing amount of its programs to the 
plight of Soviet Jews. 

Mr. Chairman, during the 13th annual 
commemoration of Captive Nations 
Week this past July, I wrote to each 
Member of this body requesting my col- 
leagues to join me in sponsoring a res- 
olution to safeguard the Hungarian Holy 
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Crown of St. Stephen. In my letter to 
my colleagues, I said: 

In the past years, many of us have joined 
together during this week and, on the floor 
of the House, lamented the plight of those 
many foreign nations who still live under 
Communist domination and oppression. Un- 
fortunately, too often each year, our words 
are forgotten as quickly as they are spoken. 
Rarely is it possible to take some kind of 
constructive action which will live on after 
the well-meaning words have long since died 
away. 


Thirty-nine of my colleagues have 
joined me in sponsoring a resolution (H, 
Con, Res. 385), expressing the sense of 
Congress that the Holy Crown of St. 
Stephen—Hungary’s national treasure 
and symbol of constitutional govern- 
ment—should remain in the safekeeping 
of the United States until such time as 
Hungary once again functions as a con- 
stitutional government established 
through the free choice of the Hungarian 
people. 

Similarly, Mr. Chairman, this legisla- 
tion before us today again gives the 
Members of this body another oppor- 
tunity to act, rather than merely to 
speak. The hopes of these peoples, and 
the hopes of their brothers and sisters in 
this country, are dependent upon the 
continuance of such activities as Radio 
Free Europe and Radio Liberty. I urge 
my colleagues to approve this legislation 
with dispatch. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, there 
is one point that I think is extremely 
important, which should be considered 
by the committee, and which is referred 
to in the report, and that is the impor- 
tance of maintaining the morale of the 
many devoted people who are working 
for these agencies. 

I myself feel that it would be helpful 
for us to emphasize the fact that many, 
if not most of us, believe strongly in the 
objectives and workings of these agen- 
cies and that this report and this action 
is not in any way meant to prejudge that 
there will be a termination of these 
activities. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
would agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port this legislation to provide assist- 
ance to Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty for a period of 2 fiscal years and 
to authorize the formation of a com- 
mission to study the problem of the con- 
tinuation and support of these two 
related activities. 

The revelation of past governmental 
support of these broadcasting facilities 
has raised this problem and obviously 
it must be settled. I believe that much 
helpful work is done by these two orga- 
nizations in news reporting, in commen- 
tary upon international happenings and 
in explanation of the workings of our 
society. It is interesting to note that the 
Germans are about to construct a station 
that will be more expensive by far than 
the facilities which we are discussing and 
the Chinese also have plans for a very 
substantial facility. 

The main justification for the continu- 
ance of this function is the gradual edu- 
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cation of people behind the Iron Curtain 
in the ways of democracy and the pro- 
vision for them of a balanced appraisal 
of the happenings in this country and 
throughout the world. 

I know from experience the avidity 
with which people in the socialist coun- 
tries look for dispassionate news sources 
and we provide them with a notable serv- 
ice in bringing unadulterated news and 
commentary to them. In addition, in this 
way we furnish the basis for the eventual 
return of representative government to 
these countries while giving proportion 
to the distorted picture of the United 
States which they might otherwise de- 
rive from the information agencies avail- 
able to them. This bill will also provide 
a commission to make a very necessary 
long-range study of this whole problem 
and with directions that a response be 
made to the Congress in time to deter- 
mine what the future policy of our Gov- 
ernment will be in this regard. I support 
this bill and hope that it will be adopted. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I arise to say I feel very strongly that 
both Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty make sense. I would guess that 
any evaluation of their functions would 
come to that same conclusion. This is not 
arguing against the advisability of set- 
ting up a commission. I certainly would 
have no reason to suggest that a commis- 
sion is not necessary. 

I think it is important that we con- 
tinue these activities. This legislation, for 
that reason, is important, because it does 
provide authority for the financing for a 
2-year period of both these Radios. 

I would like also to point out, because 
there is sometimes confusion, the differ- 
ent roles played by Radio Free Europe 
and Radio Liberty and the Voice of 
America. The Voice of America, as its 
name implies, basically is interested in 
and concentrates on reporting on the 
American scene and the American way 
of life. In contrast, Radio Free Europe 
and Radio Liberty are in effect national 
voices of the geographical areas to which 
they send their broadcasts. They analyze 
and they organize news from certain 
countries, and report to them in the same 
way that an independent radio station 
would if their governments had such 
programs. 

We need to keep the distinction be- 
tween the two types in mind, and we need 
also to recognize that both have their 
place. 

Our committee discussed the possibil- 
ity of the Voice of America taking over 
the activities of Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty. Although we should not 
prejudice, or predict, what the commis- 
sion may decide, I hope that a merger 
will not be recommended by the commis- 
sion, as the responsibilities are quite dif- 
ferent. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 
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RADIO FREE EUROPE AND RADIO LIBERTY AS SEEN 
BY DIPLOMATS AND SCHOLARS 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, in 
looking at the radios, their aims, their 
methods and their impact, we should 
consider not only the views of the ad- 
ministration but also the views of inde- 
pendent observers who are able to make 
meaningful judgments about their work. 
We need to hear the words of disinter- 
ested and expert scholars and journalists 
throughout Western Europe and the 
United States. We need to examine the 
thinking of former Ambassadors who 
were stationed in the countries. con- 
cerned and the statements of people 
who have recently come from those coun- 
tries and who were dependent for their 
knowledge on what they heard over those 
radios. 

In the committee hearings, testimony 
was given by the Honorable U. Alexis 
Johnson, Under Secretary of State, based 
on his experience as Ambassador to 
Czechoslovakia. The record also includes 
impressive, firsthand testimony by three 
recent emigres from Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and the Soviet Union, and 
from two of our former Ambassadors to 
the Soviet Union and Poland, respective- 
ly, Foy Kohler and John Gronouski. The 
record also includes statements by Prof. 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, director of the Re- 
search Institute on Communist Affairs 
at Columbia University and by a spokes- 
man for the Polish-American Congress. 

All of those witnesses strongly sup- 
ported the continuation of the work of 
the radios. They were reflective of the 
serious concern in the academic and 
political worlds that this valuable serv- 
ice might be coming to an end. However, 
these statements were by no means the 
only ones being made publicly. For ex- 
ample, Dr. Hugh Seton-Watson, the dis- 
tinguished professor of Russian history 
at London University and one of the most 
knowledgeable scholars on Eastern Eu- 
ropean affairs in the Western World, 
wrote to the London Daily Telegraph, in 
part, as follows: 

For the great majority of the people in the 
censor-ridden Communist world, broadcast- 
ing is the only means the West has of con- 
ducting a dialogue with them....I know 
from long personal experience that both the 
Europeans and the Americans responsible for 
running Radio Free Europe are extremely well 
informed, balanced in their judgments and in 
no sense fanatical crusaders. On the con- 
trary, they are people who have been working 
for years to bring about true understanding. 


One might question whether these 
Western opinions were valid if they were 
not echoed even more strongly from the 
East. A recent emigre, Mr. Henryk Bi- 
recki, wrote a letter to the Washington 
Star a short time ago in which he out- 
lined his own background as a Commu- 
nist official in charge of the Department 
of Cultural Exchanges in the Polish For- 
eign Office and then made an eloquent 
plea for continuing the radios. He talked 
about the deep concern in the Polish 
Communist Party about the influence of 
Radio Free Europe and how the decision 


was made to use all available diplomatic 
and secret channels to bring about its 


closure. He then said: 


The day when this goal will have been 
achieved will be a dark one for all these 
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members of the Communist establishment 
who, like myself, have never lost hope that 
the system may become more humane and 
tolerant, less cruel and aggressive. They will 
lose a powerful ally. 


These radios have been called the voice 
of the silent opposition in Eastern Eu- 
rope. Their news broadcasts and com- 
mentaries are read and discussed daily 
both by the peoples and by their Com- 
munist leaders. There is good reason to 
believe that even the central committees 
of the Eastern European Communist 
Parties start their days by reading broad- 
cast summaries. As Birecki said: 

Communist leaders who have become pris- 
oners of thelr own monopoly of information 
need this radio for their own private enlight- 
enment, but at the same time fear its im- 
pact on others. 


After listening to all of the evidence 
about these radios, the Foreign Affairs 
Committee voted to report out the bill 
we have before us. It provides for the 
establishment of a commission which will 
examine thoroughly the operations of 
the radios but will do so within the over- 
all context of international radio broad- 
casting. Before making its recommenda- 
tions, the commission can look thorough- 
ly into what the radios do and not just 
what others say they do. It can look into 
how the information is gathered, how re- 
liable it is, and what kind of impact it 
makes, If it chooses, it can examine 
broadcasting done by others in the area 
and broadcasting done by the Soviet bloc. 
All this will take some time and the No- 
vember 30, 1972, deadline for the com- 
mission’s report is designed to allow for 
careful study. To set a shorter period 
would mean that we would have to con- 
sider permanent legislation almost as 
soon as action on the present bill is com- 
pleted. I hope that the House will accept 
this bill and that the funds will be pro- 
bos to carry on with this important 
work. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise today to express my strong support 
for S. 18. 

The Commission it would establish is 
essential to proper congressional consid- 
eration of the future of Radio Free 
Europe and Radio Liberty. The money it 
would authorize—$36 million for fiscal 
year 1972 and $38.5 million for fiscal 
year 1973—would continue the opera- 
tions of these radios during this interim 
period. 

The hearings of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs have provided firm evi- 
dence of the success of these radios dur- 
ing the years in which they have oper- 
ated. 

The need for their services was well 
stated by former Ambassador to Poland, 
John A. Gronouski, when he testified be- 
fore our committee. Mr. Gronouski said: 

It is not enough for the people of Eastern 
Europe to get undistorted news of events in 
other parts of the world, however important 


this in itself may be. It is even more impor- 
tant that they have access to information 


about events in their own country other 
than that which those in control wish to 
make known. 
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For if the international community is to 
make progress toward the East-West detente 
about which we all dream, this will come 
about through pressure exerted on their own 
governments by an informed citizenry. 


This is the role, Mr. Chairman, that 
Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty 
are helping to fulfill in their 24-hour-a- 
day broadcasts to the oppressed people 
of the Soviet bloc. 

I would remind my colleagues of the 
House that much as we wish it, the bat- 
tle for the minds of men is not yet over. 
So long as censorship prevails in the 
Soviet bloc, their citizens will seek to 
know the truth. 

If we tire of the competition and write 
off the minds of millions in the Soviet 
bloc, we reduce their ability to influence 
their governments toward the liberaliza- 
tion of policies. To achieve a generation 
of peace, we must continue to compete 
for the minds of men. 

Mr. Chairman, I would direct the at- 
tention of the House to the Commission 
which this legislation would establish. 
The Commission—composed of repre- 
sentatives of the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of Government, and of the 
public—will perform an extremely im- 
portant function as it reviews and evalu- 
ates the activities of Radio Free Europe 
and Radio Liberty. 

The legislation we are considering to- 
day is a sensible and reasonable solution 
to the problem of funding Radio Free 
Europe and Radio Liberty. I urge its 
approval. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, as the 
distinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs (Mr, Morcan) indi- 
cated at the outset, the legislation before 
the House embodies a compromise and 
provides interim financing for the broad- 
casting operations of Radio Free Europe 
and Radio Liberty. 

I had suggested that compromise when 
it became apparent, after several days of 
active consideration of the matter at 
hand, that neither the Senate proposal— 
which called for a l-year authorization 
of appropriations through the Depart- 
ment of State—nor the executive branch 
request—which envisioned the setting up 
of a permanent corporation to fund these 
activities—would carry in the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

The alternative which is embodied in 
the amended bill, S. 18, attempts to steer 
a middle course: 

It recognizes that these broadcasting 
activities, financed for years through the 
CIA, have been, and may well continue 
to be, an important adjunct of the over- 
seas operations of the U.S. Government; 

It acknowledged that most of us here 
know all too little about them, or about 
their relevance to our country’s current 
foreign policy undertaking; and 

It provides for a way in which these 
broadcasting activities can be reassessed 
by an impartial panel in which the ex- 
ecutive branch, the Congress and the 
public will participate. This task of reas- 
sessment is essential. 

During the past two decades, without 
most of the Members of the Congress be- 
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ing informed about it, several hundred 
million dollars of the taxpayers’ money 
has been spent on these operations. 

This represents very substantial, and 
enduring, commitment of public funds 
and governmental support. 

We cannot, in all logic and fairness, 
either terminate or perpetuate this com- 
mitment without knowing what it is all 
about. 

The solution which I have proposed en- 
visions the setting up of a tripartite 
Presidential commission which can do a 
thorough job of evaluating these opera- 
tions and informing the Congress, and 
the public, about their relevance to to- 
day’s and tomorrow’s foreign policy of 
the United States. 

This job will take at least a year. When 
it is completed, the commission will go 
out of existence and the Congress, sup- 
plied for the first time with relevant in- 
formation, can decide what should be 
done about these activities. 

In the meantime, the legislation before 
us will also provide interim financing for 
Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty— 
financing through an independent com- 
mission, rather than through the Depart- 
ment of State. 

OPPOSING ARGUMENTS 


Mr. Chairman, the amended bill, S. 18, 
came to the floor of the House with bi- 
partisan support. It was reported from 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs by a 
vote of 23 to 1. And it is, we have been 
told, fully acceptable to the administra- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, some objections have 
been raised to it, first, on the grounds 
that Presidential commissions often have 
& way of perpetuating themselves with- 
out rendering effective service; and, sec- 
ond, on the grounds that interim financ- 
ing through the State Department would 
be preferable to an independent agency 
route. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs has 
considered both arguments and rejected 
them for the following reasons: 

First, the bill before us provides clearly 
that the commission which will study the 
operations of Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty will go out of existence by 
July 1, 1973. There is no way in which 
the commission can perpetuate itself 
under this legislation. This is a one-shot 
affair designed to accomplish a specific 
job. Once that job is done, the commis- 
sion will be finished and will cease to 
exist. 

Second, as to performance, the com- 
mission is being given a very definite, 
clear-cut assignment. It is required by 
legislation to report on that assignment 
to the President and the Congress. And 
to assure that the commission does not 
fall down on the job, part of the member- 
ship will be drawn from the Congress. 

Finally, regarding the financing of 
Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty op- 
erations, our committee has considered 
the possibility of using the State Depart- 
ment route and has rejected it for very 
good reasons. Neither of these two radio 
operations is a part of the State Depart- 
ment. Neither of them has been officially 
connected with the normal foreign policy 
apparatus of the U.S. Government. For 
some 20 years, these radio broad- 
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casting activities have been financed by 
the CIA and conducted under the cloak 
of “private” sponsorship. This is no time 
to shove them on the Department of 
State. The administration does not want 
that; the State Department does not 
want it; and the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs has recommended against it. 

I hope and urge that the House ap- 
prove the recommendations of the 
committee. 

UNITED STATES SPEAKS WITH MANY VOICES 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to take 
this occasion to comment on a separate, 
but related, subject: The need for a 
thorough reappraisal of all overseas 
broadcasting activities of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

For a number of years, while serving 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on In- 
ternational Organizations and Move- 
ments, I was deeply involved in a study 
of the impact on foreign audiences of 
the many far-flung and uncoordinated 
overseas broadcasting activities of the 
U.S. Government. 

In Europe alone, for example, there 
are some 155 U.S.-financed radio trans- 
mitters which operate on short-wave, 
medium-wave and long-wave fre- 
quencies, broadcasting American mes- 
sages to tens of millions of Europeans 
and Asians. 

There is the Voice of America, the of- 
ficial information arm of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

There are Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty, whose primary targets 
are Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union. 

There is RIAS—Radio in the Ameri- 
can Sector in Berlin—which entertains 
American troops as well as millions of 
West and East Germans with American 
jazz, news, and other programs. 

Then there is a special megowatt 
transmitter in Munich which is used 
occasionally to jam Soviet broadcasts to 
Eastern Europe. 

And, finally, there is the Armed Forces 
Network which numbers many millions 
of Europeans among its audience. 

All of these activities are supported by 
the American taxpayers, operate with 
the sanction of the U.S. Government, 
and, whether rightly or wrongly, are 
deemed to carry out Nation’s message to 
the world. 

The problem is that each of these 
operations is fairly autonomous and 
neither the Congress nor the American 
people have any clear idea of how much 
they cost, how they carry out their re- 
spective mandates, or whether they con- 
tribute to the advancement of our na- 
tional objectives abroad. 

Three years ago, in a report entitled 
“The Future of U.S. Public Diplomacy,” 
our subcommittee recommended that the 
U.S. Government undertake a thorough 
reexamination of these and many other 
overseas information activities financed 
with Federal funds, The need for such a 
reappraisal is still urgent. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would 
again urge the House to approve S. 18 as 
reported by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


This action not only will contribute to 
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a solution of an immediate problem and 
help the Congress obtain the necessary 
information to make an intelligent de- 
termination regarding the future of 
Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty, 
but may also provide us with valuable 
experience and insights regarding how 
other problems in this area could be 
approached. 

(Mr. WAGGONNER, at the request of 
Mr. FascELL, was granted permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD.) 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
submit that if we are going to find a so- 
lution to the question of how to preserve 
the good work of Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty, we must be very clear 
about what it is we are preserving. 

It has sometimes been fashionable to 
dismiss these unique communications ac- 
tivities as reactionary left-overs from the 
cold war. It may have been fashionable, 
but it has little to do with the facts. 

The Los Angeles Times columnist Rob- 
ert S. Elegant pointed this out last 
March, in a column which was reprinted 
in a number of leading papers. The at- 
tacks on Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty by Communist governments are 
at least logical from the Communist 
point of view, Mr. Elegant said, because: 

Authoritarian governments are under- 
standably distressed by outsiders challenging 
their monopoly of information. 


But in the West, Mr. Elegant said: 

Attacks are levelled by the wrong people 
for the wrong reasons . . . True liberals 
should . . . support the stations’ aims: free 
information and East-West relaxation .. . 
The fundamental point is simple. Neither 
tensions within Communist society nor ten- 
sion between East and West would miracu- 
lously disappear if both stations went off the 
air tomorrow . .. Despite their human imper- 
fections, both seek to reduce internal and 
international tension by the best means 
known to man—the freer flow of informa- 
tion. 


This point deserves repeating. The dis- 
tinguished Swiss newspaper Neue Zuer- 
cher Zeitung made its own thorough 
investigation of Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty this spring and com- 
mented on June 30: 

The reason and justification for these sta- 
tions are to be found in the fact that the 
Communist states know no freedom of 
opinion—that they hinder a free exchange 
of information . .. In our modern age of 
global communications and mass media, the 
leaders in Moscow and the East European 
countries try to work against this commu- 
nication, keeping the Curtain closed at least 
to that extent, maintaining a “camp of con- 
trolled information.” 


And the Swiss paper concluded: 

It is their sealing-off that is unnatural and 
contradictory to the tendency of our age to- 
ward immediate, global and varied informa- 
tion—not the existence of the two stations, 
which fulfill important functions as gates 
to a world-wide process of communication, 
and thus actually serve that coexistence 
about which so much is said... 


If we doubt this, we have only to turn 
to the Communists’ themselves. When 
Czechoslovakia was occupied by Soviet 
and allied arms in 1968, and told to re- 
store the censorship it had dropped dur- 
ing the Prague spring, party leader 
Dubcek and his Central Committee were 
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forced to issue a resolution stating, and 
I quote: 

The press, radio and television are pri- 
marily an instrument for the implementa- 
tion of the policy of the Party and state... 
They are responsible for the mass-informa- 
tion media working in an exclusively social- 
ist spirit. 


Now you and I may say that in the 
long run censorship cannot work. And 
indeed it does not, but only because orga- 
nizations such as Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty believe that truth is not 
a tool of political control but an abso- 
lute value, and act on that belief. 

Even wiser heads in Eastern Europe 
realize the same things. One notable ex- 
ample is Wladyslaw Bienkowski—an old 
party man, a distinguished sociologist, a 
former Polish Minister of Education and 
friend of former Polish Party Leader 
Gomulka. Here is what he wrote about 
his own party’s efforts at censorship, in a 
book published late in 1969—a book 
which, incidentally, had to be published 
outside of Poland. I quote: 

Today, when techniques of communica- 
tion have done away with distances ... the 
hierarchical method of selecting and censor- 
ing information has become a glaring anach- 
ronism. . .. If the authorities of a country 
employ the tactics of evading problems and 
hiding facts from their own people, there will 
always be others to do the job for them— 
who will inform the people, in the language 
of the country, and tell them why their own 
cg ig Kept these particular facts from 
them. 


And Bienkowski goes on: 
It is astounding and alarming how far the 
influence of this foreign propaganda—repre- 


sented chiefly by Free Europe—has extended 
not only over the society, but over our au- 
thorities. 


Today’s Communist leaders would also 
do well to read their own Karl Marx. Here 
is what the founder of the movement 
wrote for a German paper, 139 years ago: 

A censored press remains a bad thing, even 
when it publishes good products .. . A free 
press remains a good thing, even when it 
believes in bad products ... The character 
of a censored press is the characterless dis- 
order of unfreedom, a “civilized” atrocity, a 
perfumed monster. 


Now, all of us can agree on the virtues 
of a free press and a free flow of informa- 
tion everywhere. But there are still two 
questions to which we should have clear 
answers: 

First: If we carefully abstain from 
activities which the Communist leader- 
ships of East Europe and the Soviet 
Union find objectionable, will they see 
the light? Will they abandon their ideo- 
logical campaigns and efforts to arm their 
own people against us psychologically? 

And second: Are these two radios 
actually worthy instruments to keep the 
channels of information open? 

As to the first point, let me turn to 
official evidence from East Europe. In an 
April 1970 article, the then chairman of 
the Hungarian Parliament, Gyula Kalai, 
explained peaceful coexistence this way: 

The policy of peaceful coexistence is co- 
operation as well as struggle at the same 
time. The method to be applied is coopera- 
tion and competition in the economic and 
scientific fields, and struggle in the political, 
diplomatic and ideological spheres. 
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This spring the official weekly of the 
Czechoslovak Party, Tribuna, predicted 
that through the decade ahead: 

There will hardly be any reduction of ten- 
sion in the ideological field . . . It is a long- 
term trend which will grow even sharper in 
the "70's. 


As to whether Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty are worthy instruments of 
freedom of information, allow me to 
quote a few impartial witnesses—neither 
East European nor American: 

I have mentioned the Swiss daily Neue 
Zuercher Zeitung in another connection. 
In its June 30 study of the two stations, 
this paper also said, and I quote: 

A critical look at the broadcasts shows that 
RL and RFE work with the same methods and 
sources as other Western radio stations, and 
are just as open and accessible as the latter, 
so that one cannot speak of secret or “agitat- 
ing” stations ... the news programs are put 
together from material from Western agen- 
cies and from the Official pronouncements of 
the Communist countries. These news pro- 
grams are varied and objective. 


This June, Poland’s Foreign Minister 
protested to the Bonn Government 
about RFE’s broadcasts, which he called 
a “hostile activity.” The Polish press 
chimed in to accuse Radio Free Europe 
of “false information” and “subversive 
activity.” In response, the major West 
German daily Sueddeutsche Zeitung—a 
supporter of the Brandt administration— 
took an unusual step: It printed trans- 
lations of a full day’s news programs of 
Radio Free Europe’s Polish service, 
spread across much of two pages, and 
invited its readers to judge for them- 
selves whether Radio Free Europe was 
objective. 

The Dutch National Radio Service also 
made a careful study and broadcast a 
documentary lasting almost an hour. The 
broadcast ended with this comment: 

Radio Free Europe is not out of date... 
We would be doing an injustice to the people 
in East Europe if the station were to be 
closed down .. . Radio Free Europe is looked 
upon by the peoples of the East bloc countries 
in the same way we Dutchmen looked upon 
the BBC and Radio Oranje (the Dutch war- 
time freedom station) during World War II. 


In regard to broadcasting to the Soviet 
Union, we have an eloquent statement 
from Anatoli Fedoseyev, the Russian 
scientist recently defected from the So- 
viet Union to England. 

In talking about the shortsighted 
policies of the Soviet Government in the 
economic field, he said that the Soviet 
Union could, under other policies, make 
rapid advances and doing so would auto- 
matically put an end to the present ten- 
sions in Europe. He then asks: 

What can the outside world do to speed 
change . . .? The answer is simple: Increase 
the flow of information. There is no need 
for anyone to try to teach the Soviet people 
what to think. But there is an enormous and 
insatiable demand for information, for facts, 
about the outside world, about other Com- 
munist countries, and especially about the 
Soviet Union itself. The citizens of the Soviet 
Union are often the last people to hear news 
of events inside their own countries. 


Mr. Chairman, all of us want a relaxa- 
tion of tension and a growth of under- 
standing and trust between this country 
and the Communist world. But we cannot 
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afford to forget that such policies are 
real and durable only when they are 
backed by the will of informed peoples 
on both sides of the world. Let me close 
with the words of a very perceptive edi- 
torial which appeared in the Washington 
Post June 25. Said the Post: 

Detente, if it means anything, means 
widening the West’s contacts with the East, 
not helping the East seal off its people from 
the West. It means the exchange of people, 
goods, words and ideas. This is the essential 
business of RFE and RL. The Congress, in 
its rightminded determination to shake the 
stations free of the CIA, should not lose 
sight of the reason for letting them con- 
tinue it. 


(Mr. SIKES, at the request of Mr. 
FAscELL, was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, in the dis- 
cussion of Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty, I would like to look at the other 
side of the coin for a moment. 

I am speaking of the international po- 
litical effort of the Communist world— 
particularly as it displays itself through 
radio broadcasting. 

Of course, you run into a contradiction 
immediately here. The Communist view 
of the doctrine of peaceful coexistence— 
whatever it means—does not include ide- 
ological coexistence—that is, a free ex- 
change of ideas and information. 

Thus if Western stations broadcast the 
truth as they see it, into areas under 
Communist control, that, in the eyes of 
Moscow and Warsaw and Prague is a 
violation of the spirit of peaceful coexist- 
ence. But if Communist governments 
are doing the broadcasting—and Radio 
Moscow is the world’s leading interna- 
tional broadcaster—it seems to be some- 
thing else again. Like all of us—but 
without any occasional saving grace of 
humility the Communists believe they 
have a patent on truth. 

Soviet Party leader Leonid Brezhnev 
drew this distinction very plainly in his 
“State of the Union” message to the So- 
viet Party Congress this spring, when he 
said: 

We are living in conditions of unceasing 
ideological warfare. 


The Soviet leader evidently believes he 
has a patent on truth, and he proposes 
to use it. He went on to say: 

Let the voice of truth about the Soviet 
Union be heard on all continents of the 
earth. 


It is also interesting that Poland— 
after abstaining for many years—has re- 
cently resumed intensive “jamming” of 
RFE broadcasts. The Polish regime might 
be expected to argue—as its propagan- 
dists already argue—that RFE is a bar- 
rier to relaxing tensions in Europe þe- 
cause it interferes in internal affairs— 
Communist style. 

However, we have heard nothing 
about any restriction of Soviet-bloc in- 
ternational broadcasts. And some of 
them are truly remarkable. 

For example, in its broadcasts to Japan 
Radio Moscow has criticized local elec- 
tion candidates for—in its words— 
“flooding the voters’ ears with sweet- 
sounding promises.” To Indonesia, Radio 
Moscow quoted a publication of the out- 
lawed Indonesian Communist Party and 
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called on the Indonesian people for a 
confrontation with what it called the 
“new-order regime and its reactionary 
schemes.” 

A Soviet-operated station calling it- 
self “Peace and Progress” radio has con- 
sistently criticized the Indian Govern- 
ment as well as non-Communist opposi- 
tion parties in that country for the last 3 
years. Other bloc broadcasts call for 
their listeners to overthrow the govern- 
ment of Turkey, Greece, Iran, and Brazil. 

Soviet propaganda to West Germany 
goes still further. There is a powerful 
German-speaking radio—“Soldiers’ Sta- 
tion 935”—which tries to create the im- 
pression that it is speaking from inside 
West Germany—but actually comes from 
East Germany; it addresses itself direct- 
ly to the West German armed forces, and 
advises them on how to resist coopera- 
tion with NATO. 

In other words: 

At a time when the Soviet Union and its 
allies are campaigning to shut down Radio 
Free Europe and Radio Liberty, their own 
propaganda stations are going full blast. 


The fact is that the Soviet Union to- 
day is broadcasting in some 79 languages 
for 332 hours daily—an increase of 14 
percent in the last 4 years. In 1970, radio 
stations of the Communist states aired 
just under 1,000-hours a day in 99 lan- 
guages. A recent British study of Com- 
munist broadcasting concluded that— 
and I quote: 

Radio propaganda remains the most im- 
portant means at the disposal of Commu- 
nist countries in their attempts to gain cred- 
ibility and to influence international de- 
velopments in favor of Communist aims. 


Therefore—even if RFE and Radio 
Liberty were to use the kind of tactics 
many Soviet broadcasts do—the Soviet 
and East European effort to call “foul” 
against Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty would ring a bit hollow. 

Mr. Chairman, the comment has been 
made in this country that Radio Free 
Europe is an anachronism, that it is out 
of place in an age of detente—an age, 
hopefully, of negotiation. 

The answer to that charge is that in 
the attempt to bring about more normal 
relations between East and West, it is 
very important indeed to provide to East 
Europeans a full range of news and opin- 
ions about their own affairs as well as 
external matters. It is essential that East 
Europeans know the full truth about the 
real requirements for peace. Judging by 
careful interviews of East European trav- 
elers done by public opinion research 
institutes, Free Europe is heard regularly 
by 31 million people, over half the popu- 
lation over 14 in its audience area. In 
effect, it is they who have answered those 
who contend the radios have no function 
in the present era. Thirty-one million 
people do not listen to an anachronism. 
They do listen to Radio Free Europe in 
areas where it is very important that our 
side be heard. I consider it essential that 
this program continue. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
for reporting this legislation to amend 
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the United States Information and Edu- 
cational Exchange Act of 1948 to pro- 
vide assistance to Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty (S. 18). 

These two information programs have 
been in operation since shortly after the 
close of World War II. At that time the 
threat of Soviet aggression still existed 
throughout countries of Western Europe. 

To my mind the cheapest and prob- 
ably the most effective offense and de- 
fense that the free world has against 
Communist aggression is to acquaint the 
people of the world both behind and out- 
side the Communist Iron Curtain with 
the real facts and truths about Commu- 
nist tyranny and enslavement. Numerous 
reports come from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain by the people who listen to the 
broadcast of Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty to many of the secret op- 
erations of Communist tyranny from the 
standpoint of concealed enslavement of 
its people and the punishment rendered 
to its citizens who do not conform. 

Through this information millions be- 
hind the Iron Curtain receive first-hand 
information of important news from the 
outside world and knowledge that our 
Nation and other free nations have not 
given up hope, and that the United States 
is continuing its programs and sacrifices 
to aid them in their fight for eventual 
freedom. Entertainment and informative 
programs are broadcast into their homes 
conveying aspects of American life and 
culture which is of great value to the 
families who are receiving the service 
of these broadcasts. For the billions of 
dollars that the American taxpayers have 
paid to curb the Communist tyranny 
from expansion, I think the educational 
and informative programs originating 
from Radio Free Europe and Radio Lib- 
erty are the most effective and produce 
great results in our program to curb 
Communist expansion throughout the 
free world. 

Mr. PIRNIE, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. PIRNIE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I, too, wish to express my appreciation 
of the mission of Radio Free Europe and 
the way in which it conveys inspiration 
and encouragement to its millions of lis- 
teners behind the Iron Curtain. It does 
express in a very vivid and very appropri- 
ate manner the ideals and the true spirit 
of America, and does keep alive the spirit 
of freedom in the hearts of those who 
have reason to feel oppressed because 
of the environment in which they are 
forced to live. I have supported this pro- 
gram since its inception and am proud 
of its achievements. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding, I see by the re- 
port that Radio Free Europe had an ad- 
ditional $1.5 million in operating funds, 
which came from private sources, and 
Radio Liberty has almost no private con- 
tributions. Can the gentleman explain 
what is the source of the $1.5 million, 
and why people would be interested in 
contributing to one and not to the other? 
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Mr. MAILLIARD. I cannot give a posi- 
tive answer to that, but I have heard 
on the radio and various other places ap- 
peals for private contributions for Ra- 
dio Free Europe. I do not recall ever hav- 
ing heard one for Radio Liberty. They 
are separate. I would suppose it would 
depend on the effort they might make 
to get private contributions. 

Mr. MORGAN, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORGAN. Of course, Radio Free 
Europe has always had an organized 
fund-raising campaign. There have been 
frequent announcements on television 
and the radio. Radio Liberty has 
no organized campaign, and receives 
only a few small contributions from in- 
dividuals who have a serious interest in 
the program. They make no public solic- 
itation whatsoever. Their donations and 
contributions have been very small, I 
would say not more than $5,000 or $10,- 
000 a year. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I should think that 
is the case. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I support S. 18. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I note 
that the committee report indicates in 
recent months Radio Liberty has devoted 
an increasing amount of its program to 
the plight of the Soviet Jews, and indi- 
cates that cultural programs have been 
featured along with Jewish holidays. I 
notice also that the Radio Liberty broad- 
casts in 17 languages. A number of us 
have tried to get some of its programing 
done with full programs in Yiddish. 
Radio Liberty and Radio Free Europe 
have resisted those suggestions. In my 
judgment, this is an important symbolic 
gesture on our part that these programs 
be made in Yiddish. I am wondering if 
the committee took this up and can give 
us any assurance that this kind of pro- 
graming may be forthcoming. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I do not recall this 
particular question coming up during the 
hearings, but I did not attend them all. 
I will be glad to yield to the chairman of 
the committee for a response. 

Mr. MORGAN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman who asked the question, that it 
is proper that some broadcasts should 
be in Yiddish. I want to assure him that 
the commission that will be formed to 
make a study under this bill will defi- 
nitely have a responsibility to determine 
whether some of the broadcasts should 
be in Yiddish and Hebrew. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, then I 
have the assurance of the committee 
chairman and the ranking Republican 
member that they will bend all their 
efforts to see to it we do get some broad- 
casts in Yiddish? 

Mr. MORGAN. The bill provides that 
there will be two Members of the House 
on this commission. I am sure that who- 
ever the the House Members on the com- 
mission are, they will recognize the im- 
portance of the issue which the gentle- 
man has raised. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I am quite certain 
that this is one of the subjects that the 
commission should make some recom- 
mendations on. 

Mr. FRENZEL. I thank both of the 
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gentlemen, and I endorse this program 
wholeheartedly. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. PUCINSKI). 

Mr, PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in strong support of this resolution sim- 
ply because Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty have been two of the most effec- 
tive links that the free world has had 
with the people behind the Iron Curtain. 

I had occasion to review many of the 
broadcasts of Radio Free Europe and 
some of the other work they are doing. 
I believe that Radio Free Europe has 
provided the heartbeat of hope and it 
continues to provide that heartbeat of 
hope for 180 million people behind the 
Iron Curtain living in the captive na- 
tions of Europe who, by listening to the 
Radio Free Europe program and broad- 
casts, are constantly reminded that we, 
as the free people of the United States, 
have not forgotten them and that we 
share in their great hope for the libera- 
tion and liberalization of these people 
with their ultimately rejoining the free 
nations of the world. 

I think the adoption of this resolution 
will be a great morale booster for the 
many wonderful people who work for 
Radio Free Europe, people who have 
been making an enormous contribution. 
They are all people who have been car- 
rying on this relentless struggle behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

I must say that they have been show- 
ing a great deal of professionalism which 
they have developed over the years and 
that this has brought a great degree 
of confidence to the people listening to 
the broadcasts. Those who listen to Ra- 
dio Free Europe and its broadcasts be- 
hind the Iron Curtain have certainly 
been given a great deal of hope from 
those broadcasts. 

I have been behind the Iron Curtain 
to some of those countries and talked 
to those people and discussed with them 
the value and the importance of Radio 
Free Europe and Radio Liberty. In both 
instances they tell us that frequently 
this is the only link they have with the 
free world. Radio Free Europe is the only 
method by which these people can con- 
tinue to understand what is happening 
to the rest of the world. 

I certainly hope that the Commission 
goes over the program and sees to it that 
we have a continuation of the Radio Free 
Europe broadcasts after the 2-year period 
and that they give serious consideration 
to restoring Radio Free Cuba along with 
Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty. 

We had a very effective Radio Free 
Cuba operating into Cuba for a number 
of years and then it was shut down dur- 
ing the hysteria that swept this country 
a few years ago. 

It seems to me that it is important for 
us to continue to get behind the Iron 
Curtain of Cuba and bring to the Cuban 
people the truth about America and what 
is happening on this continent. 

So, I am most pleased and wish to 
congratulate the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Morcan) and his commit- 
tee on both sides of the aisle for not 
succumbing to the hysteria that swept 
our country a few years ago when there 
were strong voices trying to sweep aside 
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Radio Free Europe for people behind the 
Tron Curtain. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the Foreign 
Affairs Committee has shown excellent 
judgment in bringing this bill before the 
House and affording us an opportunity 
to vote on this measure in order to show 
the people in RFE the great confidence 
that we have in what they are doing. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I strongly support 
the adoption of this measure. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. REID). 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
I wish to commend the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and the chairman and 
ranking minority member for the action 
they are taking today on bills that were 
initially introduced by Senator Case and 
myself, the purpose of which was to fa- 
cilitate and insure ultimate direct fund- 
ing for Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty and to separate the funding from 
the CIA, thereby to increase, we believe, 
the credibility of the stations. 

Mr. Chairman, I very much hope that 
the 2-year funding that is called for in 
the House version of the bill will prevail 
in any conference with the Senate. I 
think the assurance of continuity of these 
two stations is very important from sev- 
eral standpoints, not the least of which 
involves the personnel of the stations. 
Equally important, there are certain dip- 
lomatic implications beyond the study. 

This study will take 1 year, and I hope 
that it may conclude not only that there 
is merit to continuing these stations, but 
also that they will be placed in broad- 
based American Council that would be 
analogous, perhaps, to the British Coun- 
cil which has so effectively carried forth 
endeavors that facilitate open communi- 
cations. 

I believe, therefore, that this bill should 
be supported. I think it only fair to say 
that when I was recently in Poland it was 
very clear that Radio Free Europe had 
played a very key, sensitive, and thought- 
ful role in reporting on the events 
brought on by the student riots in 1968 
and, subsequently, in 1970. 

These stations must become independ- 
ent of the U.S. Government. Otherwise 
their credibility will be open to increas- 
ing question. And furthermore, we are 
dealing here with a sophisticated opera- 
tion that must function within param- 
eters of sensitivity, judgment, and the 
dictates of the truth. 

What is called for is fidelity—straight 
news reporting, because we get from this 
a sensitivity to the kind of straight news 
that these countries do not have because 
of censorship, but which can be of very 
real benefit to the furtherance of open 
communications leading to higher living 
standards, more freedom and personal 
liberties in these countries. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr, Chairman, I rise 
in support of S. 18, as amended by the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, be- 
cause I believe the continuance of U.S. 
assistance to Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty to be essential to the strug- 
gle for human rights around the world. 

This legislation proposes a study, to be 
conducted by a Commission on Interna- 
tional Radio Broadcasting, to determine 
what role the United States should play 
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in the support of Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty in the future. 

The House version also provides in- 
terim funds, totaling $36 million for 
fiscal 1972 and $38.52 million for fiscal 
1973, to enable these two vital networks 
to continue broadcasting daily news and 
features behind the Iron Curtain where 
many people are denied even the day-to- 
day reports of events occurring in their 
own countries. 

Through such factual broadcasts they 
fill the void of information so necessary 
to world understanding—a void created 
by Government control of news media. 

During hearings on these two sta- 
tions, the Foreign Affairs Committee 
heard testimony on the widespread in- 
fluence and effect of both networks, first 
by former Soviet residents who believe 
strongly that the broadcasts of Radio 
Liberty can reach sufficient listeners to 
ultimately help bring about changes and 
give rise within the Soviet Union to 
greater freedoms. We heard similar opin- 
ions expressed by other former Iron Cur- 
tain residents about Radio Free Europe. 
As one witness so poignantly described 
it: 

Thought control was what enabled Stalin 
to invade Finland, Poland and the Western 
Ukraine, what enabled Hitler to occupy 
much of Europe. It is now being practiced 
at dangerous levels throughout the Soviet 
bloc. 


While millions of Americans daily 
listen to and read the news and a di- 
vergency of opinion from independent 
media, they often take this uncensored 
dissemination of news for granted. 

We in the United States have the op- 
portunity to insure, through Radio Free 
Europe and Radio Liberty, that those 
behind the Iron Curtain will continue to 
receive at least a little of the truth for 
which they so hunger. 

In my judgment, Mr. Chairman, these 
networks can help to bridge the gap of 
understanding between East and West 
and the truth itself can provide a foun- 
dation for peace with freedom in our 
time. 

Support for S. 18 will guarantee the 
continuation of this vital service to mil- 
lions of people who are daily denied the 
truth and thereby the weapon for 
freedom. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of S. 18 as amended. The 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House 
has acted wisely in calling for an ex- 
tensive evaluation of Radio Free Europe 
and Radio Liberty while, in the interim, 
authorizing funds for their continued 
operation. 

The measure reported out of the House 
Committee would establish a tripartite 
commission made up of representatives 
of the Congress, the executive branch, 
and the public. The commission is to re- 
view and evaluate the activties of Ra- 
dio Free Europe and Radio Liberty and 
submit the results of its study to Con- 
gress by November 30, 1972. The bill au- 
thorizes appropriations to the commission 
chairman of $36 million for fiscal year 
1972 and $38.5 million for fiscal year 1973 
to enable Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty to continue operations pending 
congressional evaluation of its report. 
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This approach is a realistic one. In the 
first place, it accomplishes the immedi- 
ate goal of removing all secrecy and hid- 
den funding of Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty. At the same time, the bill 
withholds final judgment on whether and 
how to fund these broadcast operations. I 
am gratified that both the measure 
passed by the Senate and the bill under 
consideration by the House recognize the 
importance of continuing RFE and RL 
broadcasts pending further congressional 
evaluation. 

The debate over the future of Radio 
Free Europe and Radio Liberty has per- 
haps received as much attention in the 
foreign press as in our own country. At 
this point, I would like to share with my 
colleagues several commentaries about 
RFE and RL that have appeared in the 
West European press: 

The London Daily Telegraph on June 
9 of this year stated: 

There is now talk of revising the status of 
these stations, and signs of a “liberal” of- 
fensive on their freedom. It is odd that the 
self-appointed defenders of civil liberty in 
the West should have so little concern for 
the same liberties in the East. Would it really 
make the world any safer or the Soviet lead- 
ers any nicer if our last thin line of com- 
munication with the people of the Com- 
munist world were cut? 


In August 1968, 
Guardian observed: 


When the West bemoans that it can do 
nothing to help, it forgets that it can supply 
information, and that is what eastern Eu- 
rope needs to keep its hopes alive. . . It is 
not only in Czechoslovakia that honest news 
is needed. All the other satellite countries 
keep their people in ignorance of the facts. . . 
In fighting the sort of tyranny we now see 
in eastern Europe, a good transmitter is 
worth at least one nuclear submarine. 


The Paris Nouvel Observateur com- 
mented in January of 1970: 

No other station in the world, American or 
other, exercises such influence direct or in- 
direct on the public opinion of five coun- 
tries. . . . its five radios are certainly more 
dangerous today than they were yesterday 
for the East European regimes. 


The Muenchner Merkur, a West Ger- 
man paper, stated in June of this year: 

Careful analyses by the Federal Press Of- 
fice already showed weeks ago that the 
American (RFE) take great pains, with ex- 
treme journalistic care and objectivity, in 
the formulation of their broadcasts. Pre- 
cisely this—the non-tendentious representa- 
tions of daily events in the West and East— 
is probably the true stumbling block for 
Warsaw. 

The Hamburg liberal paper, Die Zeit, 
commented on July 2, 1971: 

Factual accuracy and objectivity are the 
first order of news analysis (at RFE), which 
depends on the superlatively reliable and 


careful work of an 80-man-strong Research 
and Analysis Department .. . The “agitation 


station” in Munich help to close gaps which 
continue to arise thanks to the anachronistic 
information policy of the Communist regimes. 

Mr. Chairman, the above comments 
demonstrate the tremendous importance 
other Free World countries place on the 
role of RFE and RL. A more extensive 
analysis of these radio stations appeared 
in the Zurich daily Neue Zuericher Zei- 
tung entitled “Free News for Unfree 
Countries.” This article further illus- 
trates the strong support of RFE and RL 
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by the press in Western Europe and I 
commend it to my colleagues’ attention 
during the current debate: 


[Translation from Neue Zuericher Zeitung, 
June 20, 1971] 


Free NEWS FOR UNFREE COUNTRIES 


With a screeching crescendo, Communist 
propaganda is increasing its campaign 
against Radio Free Europe (RFE) and Radio 
Liberty (RL), and presents them as major 
hindrances to a relaxation of tensions in 
Europe. Both stations were set up at the 
beginning of the 1950’s by the Americans in 
Munich for the purpose of broadcasting in- 
formation behind the Iron Curtain and to 
giving the peoples of Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union their own voice. According 
to the late President Kennedy, they were 
created to give the people on the other side 
of the Iron Curtain a sign that they have 
not been forgotten, and to guarantee “that 
the peoples of all countries receive the truth 
and through it are able [to make] intelli- 
gent judgments.” 


OPEN WORLD ON THE AIRWAYS 


The two stations, whose programming cen- 
ters are located in Munich, are independent 
of each other, have their own desks and 
broadcasting installations, and have different 
tasks. Radio Liberty broadcasts to the Soviet 
Union—from Lampertheim, Spain, and Tai- 
wan, with a capacity of 1,840,000 watts—in 
Russian and 17 other languages of the Soviet 
peoples. Radio Free Europe has five trans- 
mitters in Holzkirchen, nine transmitters 
in Biblis, and eighteen transmitters in Portu- 
gal (including four each with 100 and 250 
kilowatts) with a total strength of 2245 
kilowatts, broadcasting daily 20 hours to 
Czechoslovakia, 19 hours to Poland and Hun- 
gary, 12 hours to Rumania, and 8 hours to 
Bulgaria. The reason and justification for 
these stations are to be found in the fact 
that the Communist states know no freedom 
of opinion, that they hinder a free exchange 
of information, and that the ruling Party 
maintains its opinion monopoly with every 
available means. In our modern age of global 
communication and mass media, the leaders 
in Moscow and the East European countries 
try to work against this communication, 
keeping the Curtain closed at least to that 
extent, maintaining a “camp” of controlled 
information. It is their sealing off that is 
unnatural and contradictory to the tendency 
of our age toward immediate, global, and 
varied information—not the existence of the 
two stations, which fulfill important func- 
tions as gates to a worldwide process of 
communication and thus actually serve that 
coexistence about which so much is said, 
not hindering it, as they are accused of 
doing. 

SOVIET COUNTERMOVES 


Since Khrushchey’s successors, out of their 
fear of “convergence” and growing intellec- 
tual opposition, introduced a re-ideologiza- 
tion in the spirit of the Brezhnev Doctrine, 
and in April 1968 called for “ideological class 
struggle,” they have been conducting an in- 
tensified battle against the influence of for- 
eign radio broadcasts in the area they rule. 
The programs directed at the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe, not only by Radio Free 
Europe and Radio Liberty but by the BBC, 
Voice of America, and Deutsche Welle as well, 
are fought against as “indirect imperialist 
subversion.” Jamming stations, which had 
been closed down during the period of 
Ehrushchev's coexistence policy, went back 
into action (with the exception of Hungary 
and Rumania); and in the Soviet Union, the 
punishment for listening to foreign stations 
was increased. As these countermeasures ap- 
parently bore little fruit, the Soviet leaders 
are trying by propagandistic and diplomatic 
means to silence the stations themselves. 
This is the goal of the campaign directed 
against RFE and RL, which, as American or- 
ganizations operating from the territory of 
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the Federal Republic, are apparently the most 
vulnerable. 

RL’s supporter is the Radio Liberty Com- 
mittee in New York, whose honorary presi- 
dent is Harry Truman and which is directed 
by former Deputy Secretary of State Howland 
Sargeant. RFE belongs to Free Europe, Inc., 
led by prominent personalities of America 
and advised by a Western European commit- 
tee under Dirk Stikker. It had already been 
known for a long time that these stations 
were not being operated solely with contri- 
butions from American organizations and 
private persons; the recent revelation by Sen- 
ator Case of the financing by the CIA was 
thus no surprise. However, President Nixon’s 
initiative to put the financing of the stations 
on a new basis and thus insure their further 
activity is combined by Congress with its 
own drive for greater control over the gov- 
ernment’s foreign policy, and has found an 
opponent in Senator Fulbright. 

Communist propaganda is, of course, try- 
ing to take advantage of these domestic 
American discussions. The information 
broadcast by RL and RFE is presented to 
their own subjects as “imperialist agitation” 
from the “CIA's witches’ kitchen,” and, ap- 
pealing to latent anti-Semitic sentiments, is 
denounced as “Zionist propaganda.” The 20th 
Olympic Games in Munich in 1972 are being 
used as the lever with which to demand a 
closing down of the stations whose activity, 
according to the Soviet version, would be 
contrary to the “Olympic spirit.” The maga- 
zine Sport v SSR even threatened in April 
that one could not expect Communist sports- 
men to appear in a place like Munich where 
anti-Communist and “revanchist” organiza- 
tions were active. However, Avery Brundage 
indicated in a television interview on May 9 
that an exchange of letters with the presi- 
dents of the radio stations had given him 
assurance that they understand the ideals of 
the Olympic Games and will comply with 
them, and he said he believed “that there 
should be no difficulty from this side.” 


PRESSURE ON BONN AND MUNICH 


The campaign against the Munich sta- 
tions is, however, not only concentrated on 
the Olympics, but is broadly connected with 
Brazhnev’s Western policy. Moscow and War- 
saw are obviously trying to infer from the 
treaties with Bonn the demand for suspen- 
sion of the freedom stations; they see in 
them a danger for “European security.” The 
Polish Government recently even undertook 
diplomatic steps in Washington and Bonn 
to achieve the closing down of RFE. The 
Bonn Government, which is responsible for 
granting the license to broadcast and has 
just renewed it for another year, has reacted 
to such pressure soberly and calmly until 
now. For legal, organizational, and technical 
reasons it would in any case be impossible 
to close RL and RFE overnight. Observing 
the Communist campaign directed against 
the Munich stations, one can see the GDR 
as the driving force, as well as the close 
cooperation among the orthodox forces in 
the Eastern Bloc. The fact that the radio 
and press in East Germany, the Ukraine, and 
White Russia are the strongest agitators 
against the two stations’ presence in the 
Federal Republic gives rise to the suspicion 
that these attacks could have something to 
do with the criticism of Moscow’s under- 
standing with Bonn which has cropped up in 
those areas. 

NUMEROUS LISTENERS 


Communist propaganda’s constant attacks 
on RL and RFE are an indirect proof of 
their effectiveness among the population of 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. Even 
Party leaders admit that the programs from 
RL and RFE are widely spread in their coun- 
tries and that they serve as a source [of in- 
formation] for the rulers themselves. In the 
Soviet Union, there are about 27 million 
radio sets with short-wave reception, which 
means that every fifth adult Soviet citizen 
can receive foreign broadcasts. It is esti- 
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mated that in times of crisis over two-thirds 
of the Soviet citizens listened to foreign sta- 
tions. Radio Free Europe has, through con- 
tinuing empirical surveys and constant in- 
terviewing of tourists from Eastern Europe, 
been able to produce a more exact picture 
of its listening audience and their reactions 
and attitudes, confirmed and supplemented 
by official surveys in Eastern Europe. It has 
been ascertained that nearly 31 million, or 
one-half, of the residents over 14 years of 
age in the target countries listen to RFE; in 
Poland alone, 12 million (59%); in Rumania, 
6.5 million (57%); in Czechoslovakia, 5.5 
million (50%); in Hungary, four million 
(55%) and in Bulgaria, 2.5 million (44%). 
The most recent surveys clearly indicate how, 
during and after the Polish unrest in De- 
cember, the number of listeners rose ab- 
ruptly—RFE’s listening audience in Poland 
to 83%, in Rumania to 66%, and in Hungary 
to 78%. 
WIDE SELECTION 


A critical look at the broadcasts shows that 
RL and RFE work with the same methods 
and sources as other Western radio stations 
and are just as open and accessible as the 
latter, so that one cannot speak of secret 
or “agitating” stations. However, they do 
place greater emphasis on spoken informa- 
tion; 16% of the broadcasting time at RL 
and RFE is reserved for news. The news pro- 
grams are put together from material from 
Western agencies and from the official proc- 
lamations of the Communist countries. 
These news programs are varied and objec- 
tive—which even the Communist side can- 
not completely deny, as they recently have 
had to wage their battle against the “de- 
ideologization” of Western radio propaganda. 
For instance, Moscow accuses Radio Liberty, 
which it tries to portray as a disturbance to 
European “relaxation of tension,” of having a 
[too] stressed interest in questions of Euro- 
pean unity and security. 

The two stations have one special and im- 
portant function: the communication of 
Western press voices to those countries in 
which the population is not allowed to buy 
foreign newspapers. Radio Liberty broad- 
casts several times daily in 18 languages—a 
five-minute press review, and transmits in 
addition texts or excerpts from important 
editorials and reportage in well-known news- 
papers. Radio Free Europe broadcasts press 
reviews daily to Bulgaria, Poland, and 
Rumania (10 minutes apiece), Czechoslova- 
kia (15 minutes), and Hungary (25 minutes). 
Not only American newspapers are cited in 
them, but the Western European press as 
well has @ lot to say, including Unita and 
Humanite. 

Let us look at an example: On May 25, RFE 
included in its press review for Rumania and 
in information programs in the Rumanian 
language the following material: commen- 
taries from AFP, Daily Telegraph, and UPI 
on Podgorny’s trip to Cairo (6 minutes); 
Federal Chancellor Brandt's interview in 
Spiegel on Ostpolitik and a Berlin agreement 
(5 minutes); the statement by Czech exile 
politicians in the Neue Zuercher Zeitung on 
the Prague Party Congress (5 minutes); Paul 
Wohl in the Christian Science Monitor on the 
ideals and experience of the Soviet popula- 
tion (10 minutes); Ernst Fischer's essay “The 
Revolution is Different” in excerpts (7 min- 
utes); and Topping’s report in the New York 
Times on Chou En-lai’s statements on the 
Soviet-China conflict (8 minutes). This 
transmission of Western press voices gives the 
listeners in Eastern Europe and in the Soviet 
Union a view of the world which they wish 
for and something against which to measure 
their own Party press. Communist journalists 
have demanded, in the face of RL’s and RFE’s 
effectiveness, that greater openness and 
broader coverage be permitted in their own 
press and in the mass media. 

EASTERN COPYING 

The Communist side even uses as much as 

it can the freedom of opinion in the West to 
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spread its own propaganda and to interfere 
in the internal affairs of other countries. 
For example, Radio Prague operates in Span- 
ish and Italian among the Gastarbeiter in 
the Federal Republic [of Germany] and 
Switzerland, The form of organization and 
manner of working of the two Munich sta- 
tions has been copied by the Soviet Union 
and, in addition to the official Radio Moscow, 
an allegedly independent Radio Peace and 
Progress has been created, which is sup- 
posedly run by the trade unions, journalists’ 
union, and the Novosti agency, and which 
obviously is connected with the Soviet KGB 
(Secret Service). This radio, by the way, also 
uses transmitting installations outside of 
the Soviet Union—for example, for its Ger- 
man language broadcasts it uses a relay 
transmitter in the area of Leipzig. Radio 
Peace and Progress by far outdoes Radio Mos- 
cow as concerns sharpness; in Chinese it is 
the mouthpiece of anti-Maoist propaganda, 
When the Indian Government protested 
against attacks by Radio Peace and Progress, 
the Soviet Government declared (with a 
shrug) that it has no influence on this “in- 
dependent station”. . . 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I support 
the proposal to establish a commission to 
make recommendations as to the future 
Status of Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty. I have always believed that this 
country should exert maximum efforts 
toward reducing cold war tensions with 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, 
and also that the people of those coun- 
tries—and everywhere as well—are en- 
titled to objective and accurate reporting 
of the news. I would hope that the ac- 
tivities of Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty would have a constructive influ- 
ence in both regards. Certainly, if they 
serve to aggravate the tensions and their 
news reporting is slanted in favor of a 
certain point of view, they do not deserve 
official support from the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

S. 18, the bill on this subject as passed 
by the other body, was unsatisfactory in 
that it simply authorized appropriations 
in the budget of the State Department to 
fund these two activities without con- 
cerning itself with the effect of the activi- 
ties on U.S. foreign policy. On the posi- 
tive side, the bill did provide for overt 
fundings through the Department of 
State, an improvement over the previous 
methods of funding by the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency. In the course of hear- 
ings on this subject in the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, I became particularly 
concerned with the lack of effort or in- 
tentions on the part of the executive 
branch to undertake a serious evaluation 
of the radio’s consistency with U.S. for- 
eign policy goals. Most of the testimony 
we heard simply applauded the past work 
of Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty 
without getting to the more fundamental 
question of what relationship the on- 
going operation might or ought to have 
with the U.S. Government. In this time 
of rapid change and realinements in in- 
ternational politics, this question must 
be addressed with serious deliberation. 

S. 18, as amended by the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, at the initiative of our 
colleague, the distinguished gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. FASCELL) , provides for 
both an evaluative study and interim 
financing for the two radio activities 
while the study is in progress. The mem- 
bership of the proposed commission 
would be balanced, with representatives 
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from the executive branch, both Houses 
of Congress, and the private sector. Those 
who share my concern that these activi- 
ties and the executive branch should not 
be given carte blanche without regard to 
the foreign policy implications in a fast 
changing world, should be encouraged 
that S. 18, as amended, withholds final 
judgment on whether—and how—to 
fund these two activities. At the end of 
the study period of approximately 1 year, 
we should be in a much better position to 
determine the proper role of the U.S. 
Government regarding Radio Free Eu- 
rope and Radio Liberty. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the rule, 
the Clerk will now read the substitute 
committee amendment printed in the bill 
as an original bill for the purpose of 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there 
is established a commission to be known as 
the Commission on International Radio 
Broadcasting (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Commission”) composed of nine members as 
follows: 

(1) Two Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

(2) Two Members of the Senate appointed 
by the President of the Senate. 

(3) Two members appointed by the Pres- 
ident from among officers and employees of 
the executive branch of the Government. 

(4) Three members appointed by the 
President from private life, including experts 
in mass communication in the broadcasting 
field. 

(5) The President shall designate one of 
the members appointed from private life to 
serve as Chairman of the Commission. Any 
vacancy in the membership of the Commis- 
sion shall be filled in the same manner as 
in the case of the original appointment. 

Src. 2. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
Commission to review and evaluate inter- 
national radio broadcasting and related ac- 
tivities of Radio Pree Europe and Radio Lib- 
erty. 

(b) The Commission shall submit its re- 
port to the President for transmission to the 
Congress not later than November 30, 1972, 
setting forth the results of its findings and 
conclusions, together with such recommen- 
dations as it may deem appropriate, includ- 
ing, but not limited to, recommendations 
with respect to future management, opera- 
tions, and support of such activities; estab- 
lishment of a corporate or other entity to 
administer support for, or to conduct, such 
activities; and protection of the rights and 
equities of past and present employees of 
Radio Europe and Radio Liberty. 

(c) The Commission shall cease to exist 
on July 1, 1973. 

Sec. 3. (a) In addition to his function as 
head of the Commission, the Chairman of 
the Commission shall provide grants to sup- 
port the broadcasting activities of Radio 
Free Europe and Radio Liberty and submit 
to the President for transmission to the Con- 
gress not later than November 30, as ap- 
propriate, of each grant made and a state- 
ment describing the utilization of each such 
grant. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Chairman for carrying out the 
purposes of this section, $36,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1972 and $38,520,000 for the fiscal 
year 1973. Except for funds appropriated 
pursuant to this section, no funds appropri- 
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ated after the date of first appropriation 
pursuant to this Act may be made available 
to or for the use of Radio Free Europe or 
Radio Liberty. 

Src. 4. (a) Members of the Commission 
who are Members of Congress or officers or 
employees of the executive branch shall serve 
without compensation for their services as 
members of the Commission, Members of the 
Commission who are not Members of Con- 
gress or officers or employees of the executive 
branch shall receive per diem at the daily 
rate prescribed for level V of the Executive 
Schedule by section 6316 of title 5 of the 
United States Code when engaged in the 
actual performance of duties vested in the 
Commission, All members of the Commis- 
sion, while away from their homes or regular 
places of business in the performance of 
services for the Commission, shall be allowed 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu 
of subsistence, in the same manner as per- 
sons employed intermittently in the Govern- 
ment service are allowed expenses under sec- 
tion 5703(b) of title 5 of the United States 
Code. 

(b) The Chairman of the Commission is 
authorized to appoint and fix the compensa- 
tion of such personnel as may be necessary. 
Such personnel may be appointed without 
regard to provisions of title 5, United States 
Code, covering appointments in the compet- 
itive service, and may be paid without regard 
to the provisions of chapter 51 and subchap- 
ter III of chapter 53 of such title relating to 
classification and General Schedule pay 
rates. Any Federal employee subject to civil 
service laws and regulations who may be 
appointed by the Chairman shall retain civil 
service status without interruption or loss of 
status or privilege. In no event shall any in- 
dividual appointed under this subsection re- 
ceive as compensation an amount in excess 
of the maximum rate for GS-18 on the Gen- 
eral Schedule under section 5332 of title 5, 
United States Code. 

(c) In addition, the Chairman of the Com- 
mission is authorized to obtain the services 
of experts and consultants in accordance 
with section 3109 of title 5, United States 
Code, but at rates not to exceed the maxi- 
mum rates for GS-18 on the General Sched- 
ule under section 5332 of title 5, United 
States Code. 

(d) Upon request of the Chairman of the 
Commission, the head of any Federal agency 
is authorized to detail, on a reimbursable 
basis, any of the personnel of such agency 
to the Commission to assist it in carrying 
out its duties under this section. 

(e) The Administrator of General Services 
shall provide to the Commission on a reim- 
bursable basis such administrative support 
services as the Commission may request. 

Sec. 5. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Commission such sums as may 
be necessary for its administrative expenses. 


Mr. MORGAN (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, this bill was printed Au- 
gust 3 and I am confident that everyone 
is familiar with its contents. Therefore, 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute be considered as 
read, printed in the Recorp, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment in the nature 
of a substitute. 

The committee amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
committee rises. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BRINKLEY, Chairman of the Com- 
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mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (S. 18) to amend the U.S. In- 
formation and Educational Exchange 
Act of 1948 to provide assistance to Radio 
Free Europe and Radio Liberty, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 699, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
an amendment adopted by the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that 
a quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
ag Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 271, nays 12, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 146, as follows: 

[Roll No. 410] 
YEAS—271 


Danielson 
Davis, S.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Dent 
Derwinski 
Dickinson 


Abourezk Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks, Mass. 
Hicks, Wash. 
Hogan 


Andrews, 
N. Dak. 

Annunzio 

Archer 

Arends Holifield 

Ashley Hosmer 

Aspin Howard 

Aspinall Hull 

Begich Hungate 

Belcher Hunt 

Bennett Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson, Calif. 

Johnson, Pa. 

Jones, Ala. 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

Kyl 

Kyros 

Lloyd 

Long, La. 

Long, Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCormack 

McCulloch 

McEwen 

McKay 

McKevitt 

McKinney 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 


du Pont 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 


Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 

Frey 
Galifianakis 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Green, Oreg. 


Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Byron 

Cabell 
Caffery 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clawson, Del 
Collins, Til. 
Collins, Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Coughlin 
Daniel, Va. 
Daniels, N.J. 


Hansen, Idaho 


Harsha Miller, Calif. 
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Miller, Ohio 
Mills, Md. 
Minish 
Mink 
Minshall 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Murphy, Il. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 


Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 


Thompson, Ga. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 

Tiernan 

Udall 


Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Vigorito 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebeli 

Schwengel 


Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


Rallsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 


Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 


NAYS—12 


Kastenmeier 
Landgrebe 
Moss Wolff 
Rarick Wyman 


ANSWERED “PRESENT”’—1 
Seiberling 
NOT VOTING—146 
Michel 


Schmitz 
Whitten 


Burke, Fla. 
Denholm 
Edwards, Calif. 
Hays 


Abbitt 


Mollohan 
Morse 
Nelsen 
Nichols 


Anderson, Ill, 
Anderson, 


Fuqua 
Goldwater 
Grasso 
Gray 
Griffiths 
Grover 


St Germain 
Sandman 
Sebelius 
Shoup 

Sikes 

Slack 
Smith, Calif, 
Snyder 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Steele 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Stokes 
Teague, Calif. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Uliman 
Veysey 


Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don H, 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Crane 


Kuykendall 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 


Young, Tex. 
Edmondson Mathias, Calif. 
Edwards, Ala, Mathis, Ga. 
So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced 
pairs: 


the following 
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Mr. Brooks with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Mc- 
Closkey. 

Mr. Abbitt with Mr. Edwards of Alabama. 

Mr. Ullman with Mr. Eshleman. 

Mr. Passman with Mr McCollister. 

Mr. Edmondson with Mr. Cleveland. 

Mr. Lennon with Mr. Steiger of Arizona. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Mathias 
of California. 

Mrs. Grasso with Mr. Crane. 

Mr. Hogan with Mr. Veysey. 

Mr. Young of Texas with Mr. Grover. 

Mr. Patman with Mr. Latta. 

Mr. Chappell with Mr. Peyser. 

Mr. Clark with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Leggett with Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. Waldie with Mr. Stokes. 

Mr. Flynt with Mr. Rousselot. 

Mr. Fraser with Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. Carey of New York with Mr. J. William 
Stanton. 

Mr. Corman with Mr. Davis of Georgia. 

Mr. Alexander with Mr. Ruth. 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Sebelius. 

Mr. Podell with Mr. Dellums. 

Mr. Cotter with Mr. Shoup. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. 
Badillo. 

Mr. Culver with Mr. Steele. 

Mr. Mills of Arkansas with Mr. Ware. 

Mrs, Abzug with Mr. Clay. 

Mrs. Chisholm with Mr. Koch. 

Mr. de la Garza with Mr. McDonald of 
Michigan. 

Mr. Hawkins with Mr. Harrington. 

Mr. Abernethy with Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Evans of Colorado with McDade. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee with Mr. Lent. 

Mr. Jones of North Carolina with Mr. 
Keating. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Smith of California. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Gerald R. Ford. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Anderson of Dlinois. 

Mr. Boland with Mrs. Heckler of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania with Mr. Sand- 
man. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Devine. 


Runnels with Mr. Collier, 
Roberts with Mr. Whalley. 
Kluczynski with Mr. Blackburn. 
Link with Mr. Nelsen. 
McFall with Mr. Teague of California. 
Mathis of Georgia with Mr. Pelly. 
Nichols with Mr. Winn. 
Pepper with Mr, Snyder. 
Purcell with Mr. McClure. 
Rostenkowski with Mr. Don H., Clausen. 
Charlies H. Wilson with Mr. Bob Wilson. 
Sikes with Mr. King. 
Slack with Mr. Kuykendall. 
Staggers with Mr. Baker. 
Barrett with Mr. Horton. 
Addabbo with Mr. Robison of New York. 
Brasco with Mr. Halpern. 
Delaney with Mr. Bow. 
Dorn with Mr. Jonas. 
Mollohan with Mr. Camp. 
. Boggs with Mr. Clancy. 
Mr. Mann with Mr. Broyhill of North 
Carolina. 
Mr. Pryor of Arkansas with Mr. Pettis. 
Mr. St Germain with Mr. Michel. 
Mr. Gray with Mr, Hillis, 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to authorize the creation of a 
commission to evaluate international ra- 
dio broadcasting and related activities of 
Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty, 
to authorize appropriations to the Chair- 
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man of the Commission, and for other 
purposes,” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days during which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT—WHAT WE 
NEED IS THE RELEASE OF FUNDS 
WE HAVE ALREADY APPROPRI- 
ATED 


(Mr. WHITTEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the Washington Post carried the follow- 
ing big headlines: “Both Parties Push 
Aid Program for Rural Areas.” The story 
followed, pointing out what a number of 
my colleagues plan to do toward passing 
legislation to meet rural needs. Promi- 
nent among those mentioned is our good 
friend and colleague, Senator ROBERT 
Dore, Republican Leader in the Senate, 
and under that—with a question mark— 
appeared the words, “the White House 
Bill”, 

Mr. Speaker, what we need is action, 
not more talk. What we need is the re- 
lease of present funds, not more legisla- 
tion. What we need is to get President 
Nixon and his Director of the Budget, Mr. 
George P. Shultz, to turn loose the mon- 
ey we in the Congress provided for rural 
area programs in the appropriations bill 
which I authored as Chairman of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee handling 
the subject, Public Law 92-73. These 
funds are available now, but the Presi- 
dent and Director of the Budget refuse to 
release them, 

These frozen funds total $58 million 
for rural water and waste disposal grants, 
$75 million for the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration to make production loans, 
$216 million for rural electrification 
loans, and $5.9 million for rural tele- 
phone loans, funds for rural housing for 
domestic farm labor, for mutual and self- 
help housing, flood prevention, resource 
conservation and development, land con- 
servation and development. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress has done its 
part; however the Bureau of the Budget, 
with the approval of the White House, 
has cut back the agricultural conserva- 
tion program, now REAP, by $55.5 million 
for next year despite a congressional 
directive to continue it at its former 
level. This means that the President and 
Mr. Shultz are turning their backs on 
1 million Americans all over the United 
States who have each year put up an 
equal amount of their own money, in 
addition to their labor, to really do some- 
thing about pollution. 

Such veto reduces soil technicians for 
the Soil Conservation Service and 
greatly retards watershed programs as 
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well as regular soil conservation activi- 
ties. 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat: What we need is 
action, not any more talk. What we need 
is the release of present funds, not more 
legislation. 


RED CHINA AT THE U.N. COULD 
JEOPARDIZE SETTLEMENT OF 
ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 


(Mr. BIAGGI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
alert my colleagues to a very serious sit- 
uation that could arise in light of Red 
China’s recent inflammatory remarks at 
the United Nations and the earlier expul- 
sion of Nationalist China. 

Let me first point out that when Na- 
tionalist China was thrown out, a danger- 
ous precedent was set. It was the first 
time a member of the U.N. was expelled. 
Now, if they can make a claim that Tai- 
wan is not a “legitimate” government, 
the same can be said of other govern- 
ments. 

Moreover, Red China has decided to 
cast itself as the self-styled champion of 
“third world” rights. The lesser developed 
nations of the world are ready to listen to 
the rhetoric of Mao and his cronies, and, 
what is more important, vote with them. 
As such this alliance can pose a formi- 
dable threat to peace efforts in the U.N. 

Here is where the serious problem lies. 
Red China, in its maiden speech at the 
U.N. leveled a strong attack on Israel, 
claiming that it had committed aggres- 
sion against the Palestinians and that it 
was not the legitimate government of the 
area. Will one of Red China’s first acts in 
the U.N. be to order the expulsion of Is- 
rael and the seating of the Palestinian 
guerrillas? 

The Middle East situation is the most 
explosive issue before the United Nations 
Security Council. The other four perma- 
nent members of that body have entered 
into negotiations in an effort to reach a 
settlement. Now with Red China on that 
Council, what chance will there be for a 
settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict? 

I am sure we will see a Red Chinese 
effort to thwart every action or initiative 
taken by the Security Council toward a 
settlement of the Middle East war. To 
permit a U.N. negotiated settlement 
would mean a “victory” for the Soviet 
Union in Red China’s eyes. To see a con- 
tinued confrontation would mean a 
greater opportunity for Red China to 
establish itself in the Middle East. Clear- 
ly the United Nations will become more 
impotent than ever. 

I am sure we have not seen an end to 
the folly of the United Nations action 
against Taiwan. As one local newspaper 
recently put it, we have begun the era 
of “China in the Bullshop.” 


PRINCETON LYNCH MOB 
(Mr. ICHORD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 
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Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 28, 1971, I described on the floor of 
this House the makeup of a group call- 
ing itself the Committee for Public Jus- 
tice that has been created to harass and 
criticize the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. 

At that time I remarked that at least 
one member of the Committee for Public 
Justice, Lillian Hellman, had been identi- 
fied in sworn testimony before Congress 
as a member of the Communist Party, 
U.S.A. In addition, an individual commis- 
sioned to prepare a paper for the Com- 
mittee for Public Justice, Frank Donner, 
was identified in sworn testimony as a 
member of the Communist Party, U.S.A., 
and like Miss Hellman, when given an op- 
portunity to explain his past activities, 
exercised his right to invoke the fifth 
amendment. 

On November 3, 1971, the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat carried editorial com- 
ment on this so-called Committee for 
Public Justice entitled “Princeton Lynch 
Mob.” 

I think the editorial pretty well sums 
up the Committee for Public Justice as a 
“manufacturer of garbage” and a “kan- 
garoo court.” 

I would like to insert this editoral in 
the RECORD. 
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If the Ku Klux Klan announced that it was 
holding a conference at Princeton University 
to castigate the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, it is highly unlikely that it would be 
given much credibility or news coverage. 

Why then did certain liberal newspapers 
give a great amount of coverage to a confer- 
ence at Princeton University held by a far 
leftist group that everyone knew was called 
for the single purpose of making a violent at- 
tack on the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and its director J. Edgar Hoover? 

Because certain leftist critics have no real 
case against Mr. Hoover or the FBI, they 
have to manufacture the garbage they put 
out. 

Certainly the conference at Princeton 
(calling it a conference gives this kangaroo 
court too much stature) has to rank as one 
of the most vicloys in memory. Under the 
sponsorship of the Committee for Public Jus- 
tice, they proceeded to make a whole series of 
undocumented, unsubstantiated charges 
against the FBI and its director. 

How could anyone give such an assemblage 
the slightest bit of credibility? 

Just consider who some of the leading 
“critics” at the hate-the-FBI session were: 

There was Ramsey Clark, who has been 
conducting a vendetta against Hoover and 
the FBI for years. In our book Clark was one 
of the worst Attorney Generals in the na- 
tion’s history. 

He was a weak sister from the word go. 
Hoover expressed it perfectly when he said 
several years ago that Clark was “like a 
jellyfish . . . a softie” when he was Attorney 
General. 

There was Frank Donner, who in 1955 took 
the 5th Amendment when he was asked by 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee about his connections with the Com- 
munist party. Donner made news in 1961 
again when he attacked the Un-American 
Activities Committee in a book that was so 
biased most St. Louis bookstores refused to 
handle it. 

There was Lillian Hellman, who was iden- 
tified in sworn testimony before Congress 
in 1951 as having been a member of the 
Hollywood chapter of the Communist party, 
according to Rep. Richard H. Ichord, chair- 
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man of the House Internal Security Com- 
mittee. 

Ichord, who denounced the Committee for 
Public Justice for its hatchet job on the 
FBI, said Miss Hellman was a founder of 
that committee. 

There also were three former FBI agents, 
several former assistant attorney generals, a 
professor and other known critics of the FBI 
who made various allegations about FBI sur- 
veillance and other operations—none of 
which had enough support to warrant a 
further inquiry. 

Members of Congress, of course, should ig- 
nore the hot air from this verbal lynching 
of Mr. Hoover and the FBI. 

The FBI may not be perfect but it con- 
tinues to do a most outstanding investiga- 
tive and enforcement job for the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

This kind of public smear attack on the 
FBI inevitably boomerangs. Those who en- 
gage in such stacked, public name-calling 
sessions make themselves look silly. 

If these are the main accusers of the FBI, 
then the FBI and Mr. Hoover must be doing 
very well indeed. 

Never has a barrage missed its mark so 
completely. The big artillery shell intended 
for the FBI plopped out of the Committee 
for Public Justice’s howitzer and landed on 
top of the assembled leftist “eggheads.” 
Hopefully this will be the last we will hear 
from this committee that apparently knows 
so little about public justice. 


FREEZE OF FUNDS FOR AGRICUL- 
TURAL PURPOSES 


“Mr. MYERS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, a moment 
ago the gentleman from Mississippi cited 
that some of the funds allocated for 
agricultural purposes and to help rural 
America are being held by OMB. 

I have an extremely high regard for 
the gentleman from Mississippi, and I be- 
lieve our voting records indicate we 
philosophically agree on most every 
point, but I believe the gentleman from 
Mississippi did miss one point, and that 
is this: This Congress and this House 
of Representatives consistently have ap- 
propriated over the budget, and they 
have in every instance this year appro- 
priated more money with one exception, 
and that is the Defense appropriation. 

Now, my friends, how in the world is 
the President of the United States going 
to spend more money than we have com- 
ing in without going out to borrow more 
money? We have placed a limitation on 
how much he can borrow. We have only 
so much money coming in from revenues. 
When we spend over that someone has to 
stop spending. The buck stops with the 
President and the OMB. 

I am sure the President agrees with 
many of us about the desirability of some 
of the great programs. I certainly agree 
with the idea suggested by the gentleman 
from Mississippi that these rural pro- 
grams are necessary. But the President 
is doing the only thing he can do, when 
we are forcing him to spend more than 
we have and that is to freeze those funds. 


FREEZE OF FEDERAL FUNDS 


(Mr. GIBBONS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
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minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I just got 
in on the tail end of that conversation 
awhile ago about freezing funds, and I 
want to say that we can be pennywise 
and pound foolish. 

We froze a lot of funds the other day 
when this House passed without a rec- 
ord vote the biggest giveaway program 
Congress has ever participated in and 
that was not needed. I am referring to 
the tax program which passed the 
House about 3 weeks ago. And the Presi- 
dent supported that program, and I be- 
lieve it is going to be disastrous for this 
country when one considers the fact that 
this year we will have a deficit of about 
$33 billion. 

I want to say we could also be penny- 
wise and pound foolish if we hold up 
money for construction of medical 
schools and things like that. 

So there are two sides to this coin. 
Certainly there are some useless pro- 
grams in this country that should be 
done away with, but it is not all a one- 
sided story. If the President wants to 
veto programs let him do so but I ob- 
ject to the withholding of funds to per- 
haps be released in time for an election. 


MEXICAN DRUG ENFORCEMENT 
EFFORT 


(Mr. FREY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. FREY. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
spent several days in Mexico conferring 
with officials and seeing for myself what 
the Mexicans have done to stop the cul- 
tivation and trafficking in illegal drugs. 
I found, to my surprise, that the Mexi- 
cans are really trying to do something 
about the growing of poppies and the 
drug problem in general. 

The following statistics indicate what 
the Mexican, Government has been able 
to accomplish in the past 2 years in Op- 
eration Cooperation: 

TOTALS OF OPERATION COOPERATION, OCTOBER 
1969 To OCTOBER 6, 1971 
POPPY 

Number of fields destroyed: 11,245. 

Area in square meters: 28,534,200. 

Number of plants destroyed: 313,549,402. 

Seeds confiscated: 316 Kgs. 260 Grs. 

Raw opium: 87 Kgs. 

Heroin: 54 Kgs. 159 Grs. 6 Mgs, 

Cocaine: 163 Kgs. 532 Grs. 

Morphine: 11 Kgs. 

MARIJUANA 

Number of fields destroyed: 3,133. 

Area. in square meters: 18,006,809. 

Dry Marijuana incinerated: 39 Tons 603 
Kegs. 

Confiscated Marijuana in stock: 76 Tons 
434 Kgs. 550 Grs. 


Seed confiscated: 348 Kgs. 690 Grs. 


TOXIC PILLS 


Barbiturates and amphetamines: 31,009,- 
240 


L.S.D.: 584. 
“Peyote”: 3 Kgs. 
VEHICLES CONFISCATED 
Planes: 5. 
Boats: 3. 
Automobiles: 44. 
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DETENTIONS 
Prior investigations: 1,832. 
Persons accused: 5,204. 
Foreigners: 914. 


INTENSIVE PHASE OF THE CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST MARIJUANA, 1971 

Results obtained to date, in the States of 
Sinaloa, Durango, Chihuahua, Michoacan and 
Guerrero. 

MARIJUANA 

Pields destroyed: 1,334. 

Area: (square meters) 5,704,368. 

Plants destroyed: 106,776,433. 

POPPY 

Fields destroyed: 826. 

Area: (square meters) 2,195,871. 

Plants destroyed: 37,992,916. 


Despite these impressive statistics, the 
Mexican Government could be doing a 
much better job if it had more personnel 
and equipment. There are only 250 Fed- 
eral officers in the entire nation. More- 
over, only 6.2 percent of the Mexican 
budget covers the army, navy, general 
administration, and law enforcement. As 
a result the Federal agents are not well 
paid—$120 to $150 a month—and there 
is a severe lack of equipment, especially 
helicopters and airplanes which are the 
principal tools in the drug enforcement 
activities. 

Hopefully, the U.S. Government can 
continue to work closely with the Mexi- 
can Government and provide badly 
needed assistance, such as equipment 
and training, so that the results can be 
even more meaningful. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION TO 
SOON ANNOUNCE LOCATION OF 
FIRST LIQUID METAL FAST 
BREEDER REACTOR 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House the gentleman from 
Washington (Mr. McCormack) is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

(Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend 
his remarks and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the next few months the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission will announce the site 
of the first liquid metal fast breeder re- 
actor—LMFBR. This nuclear reactor and 
its associated research facilities will 
demonstrate the design and engineering 
feasibility of the next generation of nu- 
clear power reactors. 

The LMFBR will be paid for by the 
Federal Government—through funds 
that have already been substantially ap- 
propriated—by the manufacturers of the 
reactor, and by a large group of electric 
utilities. 

My comments today are intended to 
make you aware of the fact that the peo- 
ple of the Hanford area in eastern Wash- 
ington, where I live, are almost unani- 
mous in support of locating the LMFBR 
in the Hanford site. In this respect, my 
congressional district seems to be unique 
in the entire Nation. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACKE. I will be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Washington is making 
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a very important statement, and I want 
to compliment the gentleman on the 
dedication and interest that he has had 
in this particular subject which means 
so much not only to the people of his 
State, but also to the people of the 
United States, and to the world. 

In fact, the subject of energy is grad- 
ually becoming a matter of primary con- 
cern to every Member of this body be- 
cause informed estimates indicate that 
we must double our capacity in electric 
energy every 10 years in this country 
if we are to maintain our standard of 
living, and if we are to maintain the via- 
bility of this country. 

We are faced with serious depletion of 
our fossil fuels—coal, oil, and gas. This is 
something that very few people know 
about. We are now short of gas, and short 
of sources of gas. We are becoming short 
of petroleum, and we are depending 
upon imported petroleum from sensitive 
areas in the world—I am speaking now of 
the Middle East as well as any of the 
ocean ways upon which oil has to be 
transported to this country. 

We are also faced with an increase in 
the price of all fossil fuels. Within the 
last 2 years oil and gas have more 
than doubled in price to electrical utility 
plants, and they will continue to increase 
as the fuels become more scarce and as 
the need for energy continues to in- 
crease. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say a word of 
praise on behalf of President Nixon. 
President Nixon in his energy message 
this spring recognized this fact, and 
he came out very strongly for a program 
which would utilize every source of fuel 
more efficiently and with less damage to 
the environment. 

He recognized, as I recognize, and the 
people who have studied this problem 
recognize, that we are going to need 
every kilowatt of electricity we can pro- 
duce from all these sources. It is not 
a question of one fuel or another. It is 
a question of needing to use all of them, 
and needing that electricity to be pro- 
duced at a cost which is compatible with 
our economy and with sufficient cleanli- 
ness to the environment. 

With all these considerations in mind, 
the President has endorsed the liquid 
metal fast breeder reactor that the gen- 
tleman from Washington (Mr. Mc- 
Cormack) is talking about. 

As the gentleman said, the selection of 
the first site is going to be made soon. 
As to the locality, I cannot at this time 
take a position as to where that shall be. 
It depends on many factors; but, regard- 
less of site, it is going to be followed by 
at least one more, and it might have to 
be followed by a third reactor before we 
get to the point of economic competitive- 
ness. 

This commitment—which in the long 
run will cost less than $3 billion—com- 
pared to the $50-some-odd billion we 
have spent to put a man on the moon 
and bring him back home—wiill, in my 
humble opinion, far exceed the value of 
its contribution to society through the 
access to this energy which we must have 
if we are to survive. 

This fast breeder reactor will increase 
the recovery of energy from each gram 
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of uranium by 100-fold. We now get heat 
from seven-tenths of 1 percent of the 
uranium, and with the LMFBR we will 
get heat from 70 percent, which is 100- 
fold more out of each gram of uranium. 

This, in my opinion, will solve the 
problem of fuel for energy not only for 
our country but for the people of the 
world for the next 1,000 years. 

So the gentleman is talking on a very 
important subject—important to his 
State and to the Nation and to the world. 
I compliment the gentleman for his in- 
terest in this matter and for the work he 
is doing in the subcommittee’s Task Force 
on Energy Research and Development. 

I believe the message he is bringing 
today will become more important as the 
years roll by. 

Mr. McCORMACKE. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for his comments. 

We all know that Congressman CHET 
Ho.rrreLp is the immediate past chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, and is eminently qualified for 
making the comments he just made. I 
particularly appreciate his doing so. 

I emphatically agree that this Nation 
needs every source of energy which may 
become available. 

Mr. Speaker, to repeat, the people of 
the Hanford area and eastern Washing- 
ton almost unanimously support the lo- 
cation of the LMFBR at the Hanford site. 
As you may be aware, the Hanford 
Atomic Energy Commission Reservation 
was one of the original nuclear energy 
sites established by this Nation, and was 
one of the two major production areas 
for plutonium for military purposes 
through the 1940’s, the 1950's, and into 
the 1960’s. The Hanford area remains 
intact i.1 operation, but its mission has 
been substantially converted to research 
associated with the peaceful applications 
of nuclear energy. 

This is an ideal site for many reasons. 
This is remote desert country, with a 
large buffer zone of unpopulated country. 

It is an existing nuclear research park 
with the most competent personnel in 
the world in the science of breeder reac- 
tors already working on the site. 

While I am aware that the Congress 
will hav2 little direct influence on the 
location of this facility, I want you to 
know of the almost unique desire of the 
people of this area to have the reactor 
located at Hanford, and of the almost 
unique qualification of the site for the 
LMFB. 


R. 

Recently President Nixon visited the 
Hanford area. At that time the govem- 
ment of the State of Washington pre- 
pared a pamphlet spelling out why Han- 
ford is the best site for the LMFBR. I am 
sending a copy of this pamphlet to every 
Member of the House of Representatives 
so that you will have an opportunity to 
peruse it and understand the reasons 
for locating the LMFBR at Hanford. 

I would like to point out to you that 
we have the largest operating nuclear 
power reactor in the free world operat- 
ing today at Hanford. This is known as 
a “J reactor.” Many of you recall au- 
thorizing it originally as a dual pur- 
pose reactor. It is the reactor which we 
fought successfully to keep in operation 
earlier this year. 

We have one of the largest nuclear re- 
search facilities on earth, which, inci- 


dentally, is where I was employed before 
I came to the Congress. 

The fast flux test facility is already 
under construction at Hanford. This may 
be considered as the forerunner to the 
liquid metal fast breeder reactor. 

We also have under construction the 
high temperature sodium test facility. 
The FFTF and the HTSFT are very large 
research installations which are de- 
signed to test materials for the LMFBR 
and future breeder reactors. 

So I would point out to the Members 
of Congress and to my colleagues that 
this site is ideally located, not only geo- 
graphically, and not only with respect to 
the terrain, and not only for the fact 
that it has qualified personnel available 
and working on site now, but also because 
of the fact that the people themselves of 
this area are anxious to have the LMFBR 
located at Hanford. 

Mr. PRICE of Ilinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join my colleague, the gentle- 
man from California, and colleague on 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
and former chairman of that commit- 
tee and one of the most expert Members 
of the House in this field in commending 
you for the statement you have made 
here this afternoon. 

The gentleman from Washington him- 
self, who is experienced in this field, hav- 
ing had similar experience in a working 
capacity before he came to Congress, has 
maintained his interest in nuclear en- 
ergy since becoming a Member of the 
House. I assure the Members that the 
problems facing us in the nuclear field to 
which the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HoLIFIELD) referred are recog- 
nized by the President of the United 
States. I think the Congress of the 
United States recognizes it. The Congress 
has pointed out the importance of solv- 
ing the energy problem, and nuclear en- 
ergy is certainly going to play a very 
important role in the attempts to solve 
the problem. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. MILLER of California, I join my 
colleague from California in commend- 
ing the gentleman from the State of 
Washington (Mr. McCormack) as I also 
wish to commend the gentleman, Mr. 
HoLIrIeLD, himself. I wish to congratulate 
the gentleman in the well, who happens 
to be a member of the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics and chairman 
of the task force to study energy. 

I heard what my friend said it would 
cost to go to the moon and back, and I 
am happy to know that the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics is also inter- 
ested in energy and the facets of energy. 
I want to congratulate Mr. McCormack 
as chairman of the task force for the 
constructive and fine work he is doing 
and assure him we will give him our full 
support. 

Mr. McCORMACK, I wish to thank my 
chairman. His comments were most kind. 

Mr. HOLIFTELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. McCORMACKE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I wish to say in sup- 
port of what my colleague from Califor- 
nia (Mr. MILLER) has just said in rela- 
tion to the cost of the space program, 
that he knows I have supported the space 
program over these years and have voted 
for every space appropriation. So what I 
said was not said in derogation of the 
space program, It was said to emphasize 
the amount of money that we might 
need to spend to attain our goals, There- 
fore, the statement was not derogatory 
in nature. 

I also want to say that there are cer- 
tain people in this country who, in their 
overeagerness to preserve the environ- 
ment and to prevent any kind kind of 
ecological change, are going to the ex- 
treme. They are stopping the develop- 
ment of energy from all sources—from 
gas, oil, coal, and nuclear materials. They 
are stopping these by intervenor suits 
throughout the Nation. Little do they 
know that they are standing in the way 
of the very objective which they claim 
they seek, which is a clean environment, 
because unless we have an abundance of 
cheap, clean energy, we cannot solve the 
problems of pollution. We cannot clean 
air. We cannot clear water. We cannot 
process sewage. We cannot concentrate 
solid waste for transportation or dis- 
posal. And we cannot recycle waste mate- 
rials for the raw materials which this 
country will need. 

So, in their exuberance at having dis- 
covered the word “ecological,” these peo- 
ple who have gone off the deep and for 
100 percent pure environment are go- 
ing to live to rue the day if they stop the 
production of energy, because it is only 
through the production of additional 
energy—and it must be cheap and it must 
be clean and it can be cheap and it can 
be clean—that we are going to solve the 
problems of pollution in our environ- 
ment, I would say to each and every one 
of these people who have suddenly dis- 
covered the words “environmental” and 
“ecological” that they might well look 
behind the allure and the romance of 
those words to the realistic facts of life, 
and that is that you cannot solve the 
problems of pollution in this country 
without an abundance of energy, and un- 
less you have energy, the pollution which 
is burdening our whole environment is 
going to increase in amount to the detri- 
ment of the people of the world. 

When I make that statement, I make 
the statement as a man who believes in a 
pure environment, in a clean environ- 
ment, and one who wants to approach the 
problem from a practical standpoint and 
not from an idealistic, romantic stand- 
point. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. McCORMACK, I certainly thank 
the gentleman from California for his 
remarks. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACE. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I wish to commend 
the gentleman from Washington for his 
very forceful and very apt statement I 
would moreover like to commend him 
for the initiative he has shown in de- 
veloping through the Task Force on En- 
ergy of the Science Research and De- 
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velopment Subcommittee a real in-depth 
study into the many aspects of energy, 
particularly as related to research, which 
requires a real study of the whole field. 

I think the gentleman from California, 
Chairman MILLER, and the gentleman 
from California, Chairman HOLIFIELD, 
are both to be very highly commended 
for having agreed to the appointment of 
this task force under the Science and 
Astronautics Committee. I am happy 
and honored to be a member of the task 
force. 

As a conservationist of many years’ 
activities, and one who for many years 
has known the meaning of the word 
“ecology” and some of the others we now 
hear bandied about, I would like to say 
that I agree with the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the gentleman from Califor- 
nia, the distinguished past Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Committee. I think 
the work of the task force of the gentle- 
man from Washington (Mr. McCor- 
mack) is going to provide many of the 
answers to these problems. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman. 

Mr, McCORMACK. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. Speaker, In conclusion, I concur 
with the thrust of the remarks made by 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
MILLER), the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Price), the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. SEIBERLING), and the gentleman 
from California (Mr. HOLIFIELD) . 

I would like to point out that liquid 
metal fast breeder reactors are abso- 
lutely essential to providing clean energy 
during the remainder of the century. The 
LMFBR is the research prerequisite, and 
I hope the first LMFBR—not the second, 
but the first one—will be located at Han- 
ford where people are anxious and able 
to accept it. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Hawaii. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to join my colleagues in commend- 
ing the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. McCormack) for the leadership 
which he has shown in the area of pro- 
viding sufficient energy for this country 
of ours. The gentleman’s great foresight 
and enthusiasm in the pursuance of his 
goals will no doubt prove of great bene- 
fit to his State and to our country at 
large. The abundance of energy is one of 
the principal contributing factors to our 
greatness as a nation and the gentle- 
man’s depth of perception will help to 
maintain that greatness. His constitu- 
ents have every right to be proud of 
their Representative to Congress. All 
Americans are fortunate to have the 
dedicated services of MIKE MCCORMACK. 


THE U.S. STAKE IN WORLD TRADE 
AND CONTINUED INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Grssons) is recognized for 
60 minutes. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, the sub- 
ject matter of this special order is “the 
U.S. Stake in World Trade and Con- 
tinued International Cooperation.” I be- 
lieve that our stake in this is very high. 
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It affects not only our pocketbooks and 
our standard of living, but it could well 
affect our ability to peacefully organize 
this planet. 

I want to talk about a number of things 
today. 

First, I would like to review the U.S. 
history concerning world trade. Next I 
want to talk about where we are today, 
and finally, where do we go from here. 

There is no substantial debate in our 
country that has a longer political his- 
tory than does our involvement in world 
trade. One of the moving factors which 
brought about the American Revolution 
was resentment by the colonists about 
restrictions on their ability to trade with 
others. We have always been a trading 
nation and for many years we have been 
the world’s largest trading nation. In 
recent years, we have exported about 17 
percent of the world’s total exports and 
have imported 14 percent of the world’s 
total imports. 

If you examine the crucial turns in our 
history, such as the War of 1812, the 
Civil War, some of our great depressions, 
and times of prosperity, you find a strong 
theme of foreign trade involved. 

No debate in this Congress is older 
than the issue of free trade versus trade 
restriction. 

Our Founding Fathers in our basic 
documents wisely created a common 
market for this part of our continent 
with a common internal trade policy to be 
regulated by a national government. Our 
United States is perhaps the outstanding 
example of the benefit to be derived by 
mankind from the tearing down of 
artificial barriers to trade and commerce. 

Yes, we are today the wealthiest na- 
tion on earth. We are just slightly less 
than 6 percent of the earth’s popula- 
tion and we have the use of 40 percent 
of its wealth. Our standard of living is 
the highest on this planet. There can be 
no doubt that this standard could never 
have been achieved had it not been for 
the vast free and competitive market 
that has been developed by us on this 
North American Continent. 

We have all profited because manufac- 
turing and agricultural producers in 
various parts of this country have been 
competing against each other to provide 
us with better products and better serv- 
ices. Although we recognize that this 
creates temporary internal dislocations, 
it is part of what we call “the great 
American competitive system.” 

It is interesting to note that wherever 
people have bound themselves together 
and reduced the artificial barriers to 
trade and commerce, they have pros- 
pered. Perhaps one of the best illustra- 
tions of the ability of a people to prosper 
even though they may be scattered 
throughout many parts of the world, and 
possess many different cultures, is the 
example of the British Commonwealth, 
with its system of reduced internal tar- 
iff and trade barriers. That system al- 
lowed the free flow of goods across great 
distances and among diverse people to 
raise the standard of living of all of those 
involved—indeed there can be no doubt 
that all within a system of free trade will 
ultimately prosper. It is just good, sound 
economic sense for each of us to produce 
those products for which we are best 
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suited, considering our natural resources, 
our climate, our skills and our needs. 

Anyone who has visited Europe in the 
last few years can see the benefit that 
has already begun to accrue to those peo- 
ple so long divided by artificial lines. The 
benefits that have come to them from the 
European Economic Community, their 
Common Market, are plainly visible in 
their improved life style, their vitality, 
ang their optimism concerning the fu- 

ure. 

No one can seriously argue that the 
world, particularly the free world, would 
not profit by a reduction in trade bar- 
riers. No one who has seriously examined 
history can fail to be convinced that 
whenever trade barriers go up around 
the world, the results are likely to be 
depressions and wars. 

Today, America has a great responsi- 
bility in the world for whether we like it 
or not, we are the leaders and we must 
accept responsibility. If the wealthiest 
and the strongest nation cannot accept 
responsibility, how can we expect the 
others to do so? After all, we have as 
much to lose as anyone else. Trade and 
commerce are built upon confidence and 
mutual respect. This is not a world poker 
game. This is mankind’s struggle to free 
itself from poverty and to find a better 
life. 

Why then are we here today? It is 
time, I believe, that Members of Congress 
spend some time trying to come to a 
better understanding of our trade and 
payments problems and the implications 
of proposed solutions to them. First, let 
us review the facts: 

The United States is the largest, single 
foreign trading nation in the world—so 
that what we do vitally affects everyone 
else in the world. For 25 years the U.S. 
dollar has been accepted in lieu of gold. 
The U.S. dollar has become the measur- 
ing yardstick for every economic trans- 
action. At the end of World War II, the 
other major industrial nations of this 
planet had been devastated. Germany's 
industrial plant was in ruins; the Japa- 
nese industrial plant was in ruins; the 
industrial capacity of other nations had 
either been worn out, confiscated, or de- 
stroyed. 

The United States had a mighty edge 
in technology and the physical capacity 
to produce almost unlimited amounts of 
goods. Our farmlands produced an 
overabundance of food. We took upon 
ourselves the burden of rebuilding the 
world and the role of peacekeeping. All 
of this was responsible action and was in 
our great self-interest. 

We embarked upon a policy of re- 
ducing trade barriers and became 
wealthier from that activity. Since that 
time some of our institutions have failed 
because they did not possess the charac- 
teristic of self-renewal and the capacity 
to meet changing circumstances. For in- 
stance, the International Monetary 
Fund, for which the dollar was the foun- 
dation, found itself with no adequate 
machinery to adjust the differences in 
exchange rates that were bound to arise 
as other nations regained their economic 
strength. 

We as a nation have failed in recent 
years to exercise our leadership and re- 
sponsibility in this matter and in other 
matters affecting trade. We concentrated 
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our efforts on military strength and on 
the space race. In the years since World 
War II we have gradually lost our com- 
petitive edge. We can build the most so- 
phisticated device man has yet imagined 
to take him to the moon and return, but 
we must depend upon the Japanese and 
the Germans for the technology to pro- 
duce looms for double-knit cloth. 

We pride ourselves on our wizardry 
in electronics, but who can say that our 
technology in consumer items has kept 
up with world technology? 

Our automobile industry has concen- 
trated its efforts on building bigger, 
flashier, more powerful cars with planned 
obsolescence designed to make the con- 
sumer dissatisfied with his vehicle before 
it is 3 years old—and who cannot say 
that the Volkswagen has captured a large 
share of the American market because of 
its plain utility. 

Yes, there are many who believe that 
the United States has become fat and 
lazy with the wealth we have been able 
to accumulate and use—and as our lead 
has been challenged, we have sought to 
blame our troubles upon others outside 
of our own borders. 

Like many other Americans, I breathed 
a sigh of relief when the President finally 
on August 15 decided to do something 
about our our domestic inflation, our 
lagging economic growth, and our mis- 
valued dollar. The President’s actions in 
stemming the appetites of inflation in 
this country are praiseworthy; although 
too late in coming, they were needed. 

The President’s decisions to suspend 
the dollar’s convertibility into gold was 
wise and should be made permanent. The 
import surcharge was wise as a very 
temporary expedient, but it has already 
been on far too long and is adversely 
affecting some of our warmest friends 
and neighbors, including Canada and 
Mexico. 

I believe, as I have stated before, that 
the President’s tax policies already 
passed by the House are a mistake and 
I shall not take time to elaborate further 
upon them on this occasion. 

As I said earlier, trade and commerce 

depend upon confidence. Unilateral 
actions without consultation destroy 
confidence and when confidence is de- 
stroyed the essential ingredient upon 
which the businessman must rely is miss- 
ing. 
The United States at the end of 1971 
is a nation that is short of many of the 
vital things it needs for its own survival. 
Because of our vast appetite for petro- 
leum products, an appetite that I think 
we should reexamine, we now must im- 
port vast quantities of petroleum. Be- 
cause of the great demands of our society, 
we must import some metals. In fact, our 
demand has grown so large that we now 
import more than 90 percent of the tin, 
chrome ore, nickel and manganese ore 
we use. 

We still have the world’s best agricul- 
tural system and, on the whole, the best 
technology and the finest land and cli- 
mate. As I stated earlier, our technology 
has been distorted by our emphasis upon 
military security and the space race, 
and our educational system, as good as 
it is, simply has not trained the man- 
power that the United States needs. 

We are a nation that loves to travel 
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and there is nothing wrong with that, but 
a substantial portion of our balance-of- 
payments problem is directly related to 
our travel appetite. In addition to for- 
eign travel, another big reason for our 
balance-of-payments deficit is our desire 
to invest our wealth in other countries. 

Certainly we can do a lot more for our 
balance of payments by encouraging 
more foreigners to visit the United 
States and by reducing our military ex- 
penditures abroad wherever possible. 
Also, the Council of Economic Advisers 
has estimated that by 1975 there will be 
a net balance of $10.5 billion on our for- 
eign investment. That is, we will be re- 
ceiving this much more in interest from 
our investment in other countries than 
we will be paying out to foreigners for 
their investment in this country. Other 
estimates put this amount as high as 
$16 billion. 

No nation can long run a favorable or 
an unfavorable balance of trade, but 
look at the record of our country— 
over the last 20 years we have been run- 
ning trade surpluses totaling nearly $125 
billion. 

All this really means is that we ex- 
ported more of our wealth than we im- 
ported of other people’s wealth. We ex- 
ported more of the fruits of our labor 
than we got back from others around the 
world. Ideally, we should be at an equilib- 
rium, for the materials we have ex- 
ported are just the products of our sweat 
and our natural resources. 

There is nothing magic about trade. It 
is just the simple process of exchanging 
something that we have for something 
that we want. 

I have chosen to start this debate on 
trade now because I believe there is a 
very real chance that we are beginning 
to go the wrong way in our trade policies. 

Obviously, nobody wants a trade war. 
But nobody wanted a war in Vietnam 
either. The problem is that nations often 
want things they can’t have without war. 
Thus, it is extremely important for us 
to know exactly what we do want from 
foreign trade and how much we are will- 
ing to pay for it. 

I do not think we know this yet, and 
I think we have to do some serious think- 
ing about this—for we have no right to 
make mistakes that our children will 
have to pay for, as we did with the Smoot- 
Hawley trade restrictions. 

Let us look back a bit. Not since the 
United States walked out of the London 
Economic Conference in 1933 and decided 
to fight its depression alone has the 
world been more worried about our eco- 
nomic policy. 

It took a long time before most Amer- 
icans admitted—even to themselves— 
that the actions we took back in the 
thirties made matters worse for everyone 
in the world. Instead, we looked for vil- 
lains, for someone else to blame. 

We blamed our World War I allies for 
not paying their war debts. We blamed 
big business, “merchants of death,” with 
their overseas investments. Even when 
world trade virtually dried up, we were 
so worried about import competition 
that the National Recovery Act allowed 
our industries to determine the amount 
Corrs any—that would be accept- 
able. 

We do not want to go through all that 
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again. Yet, some of the same sancti- 
monious and shortsighted views of the 
past are on the rise again in America. 
Once again, we are looking for villains. 

How ironic it would be if our efforts 
to improve our balance of trade by means 
such as legislative quotas resulted in 
much lower levels of mutually beneficial 
trade. Even if we did achieve a big trade 
surplus in the end, the dislocations could 
be tragic for our own economy and for 
the rest of the world. 

No one can be sure that any drastic 
reduction in imports will be matched by 
an increase in domestic production. How 
many families would just do without if 
low-priced imports were not available 
in the bargain basements of our depart- 
ment stores? It is unlikely that many 
Americans would be added to payrolls 
in these cases, but Americans engaged in 
transportation, sales, and servicing, and 
even financing of those products would 
surely suffer. The result would be an 
economic loss to consumers that could 
not come at a worse time than during 
this recessionary period. If there is any 
benefit, the American consumer and our 
own export industries would pay the price 
for stifling world trade. In trade, what- 
ever one American receives as a benefit 
from a restriction on imports, another 
American must pay for in higher prices 
or in loss of a job. 

Most of us do not realize just how im- 
portant trade is to this country in pro- 
viding raw materials for our own indus- 
tries, in making a greater variety of 
products available to consumers, some- 
times at a lower cost, and in providing 
business and jobs through our numerous 
export industries. 

Last year we exported nearly $43 bil- 
lion worth of goods and services. It is 
estimated that for each $1 billion of this 
export trade, 100,000 jobs are created for 
Americans. In manufacturing industries 
alone, nearly 7 percent of all jobs are 
directly related to exports and, in most 
cases, another one to two more jobs are 
indirectly related. 

A great deal has been said about for- 
eign imports causing a loss in jobs. But 
how much unemployment has really been 
caused by imports? A recent study by an 
economist at the Brookings Institution, 
who is regarded as one of the most knowl- 
edgeable foreign-trade specialists, con- 
cludes that very little of our un- 
employment is related to foreign trade. 
This study shows that during the period 
from the first quarter of 1970 through 
the first quarter of 1971, imports in- 
creased at an annual rate of about $4.1 
billion, while exports rose by only about 
$3.1 billion. Yet this $1 billion differ- 
ence did not cause any direct loss of jobs 
to the economy as a whole. While the rise 
in imports and the decline in certain 
categories of exports wiped out 182,200 
jobs, the increase in other exports and 
the decline in a few categories of imports 
created 182,700 jobs. 

An estimated 11 million people lose or 
change their jobs each year for per- 
sonal reasons or because of changes in 
industry resulting from changes in con- 
sumer tastes, technological change, plant 
relocation or changes in patterns of Gov- 
ernment spending. We must realize that 
any industry or job dislocations result- 
ing from changes in our trade patterns 
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are only a small part of a continual ad- 
justment process which Government as- 
sistance can, in many cases, help us 
make. 

The American agricultural industry 
supplies about one-fifth of the world’s 
agricultural exports. The crops har- 
vested from one out of every four acres 
of our farm land are exported to other 
countries. This is true even though some 
countries have erected trade barriers to 
our agricultural exports. 

Can you imagine how large our agri- 
cultural surplus would be if further trade 
restrictions—or a trade war—severely 
limited our agricultural exports? 

There are many sources of informa- 
tion on the extent of our involvement in 
trade and its importance to our economy. 
One of these is the January 1971 State 
Department publication, Liberal Trade 
versus Protectionism. 

The United States has set in motion 
powerful influences which are endanger- 
ing world trade. Prolonged retention of 
the 10-percent import surcharge may 
have unintended and severely adverse 
effects. Our actions regarding monetary 
policy have made prices uncertain, with 
a deadly effect on international trade. 
Certain trade measures now pending in 
Congress seem likely to do us far more 
harm than good. 

Frankly, I am worried. It seems quite 
unlikely that even the United States 
can have its way completely in today’s 
world. Maybe other nations will meet 
all our desires and the surcharge will 
end and trade will be better than ever 
for Americans. 

But maybe not. Maybe we will find 
ourselves with the tragic beginnings of 
an unintended and escalating trade war. 

Some remarks that I have heard from 
my colleagues, and the pronouncements 
of the administration, give me cause for 
deep concern. I seem to have heard all 
of this before. Are not these the same 
things that were said in the 1920’s before 
our great depression, and before the wars 
of the 1930’s and 1940’s? 

We cannot live in splendid isolation- 
ism. We have recognized that militarily, 
but we have failed to recognize that our 
economic policy and our trade policy can 
divide this world and can divide us from 
our allies, and can lead to the type of 
subjugation that we dread. Further, no 
military alliance can survive over the 
long period unless it is based upon sound 
economic and commercial alliances. No 
one who has ever examined history can 
doubt this. 

The freest possible exchange of goods 
and services among nations is one of the 
foundations upon which the wealth and 
prosperity of peoples and nations is built. 
The interests of the whole world are best 
served by reciprocal trade policies. 

As international trade grows, it pro- 
motes communication and understanding 
between people. We are no longer iso- 
lated nations, living to ourselves, but we 
have common interests and desires— 
common desires to lift ourselves to higher 
standards of living, and common de- 
sires to wipe out poverty and ignorance 
wherever they exist. 

Economic decisions made in one na- 
tion—in policies dealing with such mat- 
ters as investments, interest rates, trade, 
and employment—have immediate and 
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significant effects on other nations. But 
of all of these, our trading policies have 
the greatest impact on the world’s econ- 
omy. 

I believe a reciprocal trade policy is 
necessary to develop peace, and build un- 
derstanding between nations. 

The real enemy in foreign trade is not 
Japan or Germany or any other country. 
The real enemy is the possibility of a 
trade war. We do face real international 
trade and payments problems but we 
must find constructive and cooperative 
solutions of these problems. If we let this 
all come to a trade war, we will all be the 
losers. 

If some of the antitrade legislation 
that is now pending in Congress were to 
become law, this country would find it- 
self in an even worse recession than we 
now have. In addition, this legislation 
would have the effect of destroying the 
confidence of all of our friends and 
neighbors in us as being the world’s most 
responsible country. For if the wealthiest 
cannot be the most responsible, then 
who can? 

I think there is one thing that should 
be made very clear in this debate and 
that is that our current troubles with in- 
filation, high unemployment, and low 
growth rate, do not spring from, and are 
not caused by, our foreign trade compe- 
tition. It seems to me that any in-depth 
examination will reveal that foreign 
trade, both export and import, is only 
about 8 percent of our GNP. In other 
words, we export and import about $80 
billion worth of goods in an economy of 
$1 trillion. 

Our economic problems spring from 
our failure to provide for a meaningful 
full employment program and for our 
failure to stem our own inflation. Our 
balance-of-payments deficit, while large, 
merely reflects our substantial overseas 
travel, investment, and large military ex- 
penditures. 

Mr. Speaker, on May 21, 1970, the Pres- 
ident of the United States appointed a 
distinguished group of Americans to 
study the principal problems faced in 
the United States in the field of inter- 
national trade and investment. The Com- 
mission was composed of a broad spec- 
trum of distinguished leaders in the field 
of commerce and labor, as well as econ- 
omists and political scientists. The Com- 
mission made its report in July of this 
year, after a year of study, and this re- 
port is generally recognized as a balanced 
presentation of the complex issues we 
face. 

The Commission appealed for a return 
to international, as opposed to unilat- 
eral, solutions to the vexing economic 
problems that divide us. It made many 
major recommendations, including an 
expanded and improved adjustment as- 
sistance program for firms and workers, 
and the elimination of all barriers to in- 
ternational trade and capital movements 
within 25 years. 

Although there may not be agreement 
on all of the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions, I do not believe the Commission’s 
report and its recommendations can be 
ignored. They deserve the careful con- 
sideration of all Members of Congress. 
At the conclusion of my remarks today, 
I would like to include the program for 
action from the Commission’s report. 
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Mr. Speaker, I think it is most impor- 
tant that we spend some more time try- 
ing to come to a better understanding of 
our trade and payments problems and 
the implications of proposed solutions to 
them. 

After the Thanksgiving recess I plan 
to ask for two more special orders to dis- 
cuss the costs and dangers of trade re- 
strictionism and, finally, constructive so- 
lutions to the real trade and payments 
problems we face. 

I sincerely hope that other Members 
will join us in these debates. I think it is 
most important that Congress make a 
thorough study of our trade and pay- 
ments problems. 

The program for action from the July 
1971 report of the President’s Commis- 
sion on International Trade and Invest- 
ment Policy follows: 

[From the report of the President’s Commis- 
sion on International Trade and Invest- 

ment Policy, July 1971] 


A PROGRAM FOR ACTION 


A successful program of action must be 
based upon a clearly understood goal. Our 
primary interest is to maximize, on a con- 
tinuing basis, the contribution of inter- 
national trade and investment to the well- 
being of the United States. 

In formulating an action program for the 
seventies, we address ourselves first to meas- 
ures the United States itself can take to re- 
dress its international economic position. We 
shall then turn to immediate and longer- 
term problems that must be resolved on the 
international plane. 


DOMESTIC MEASURES 


Clearly, our present difficulties in interna- 
tional trade, investment, and payments are 
inextricably linked with domestic problems, 
We are, therefore, assigning high priority to 
measures the United States must take to in- 
crease the strength and resilience of its 
economy. 

First of all, we must return to a condition 
of economic health, with much lower un- 
employment and greater price stability. This 
objective cannot be achieved by fiscal and 
monetary policies alone, although more could 
be done with those instruments. To avoid 
cost-push inflation, we will have to adopt 
other measures designed (to moderate wage 
and price increases, to increase productivity, 
and to improve the structure and function- 
ing of our labor market.) 

Second, we must take measures to stim- 
ulate economic growth and to improve the 
technological capability which largely sup- 
ports our export performance. While a rela- 
tive shift in U.S. economic activity from 
goods production toward services has been 
@ constant feature of our economic growth 
(we should not contemplate becoming non- 
competitive in goods production generally.) 

(A high rate of growth would benefit ex- 
ports by helping to hold down unit-labor 
costs.) It would also facilitate the reem- 
ployment of workers displaced by imports. 
Finally, the resumption of economic growth, 
with greater price stability (would make the 
United States more attractive to foreign, as 
well as U.S. investment.) 

We believe the United States should adopt 
& program designed to develop the areas of 
potential strength in our domestic economy. 
Such a program should include government 
support (including tax incentives) for in- 
vestment, research, and development; a more 
flexible policy on mergers consistent with 
competition and economic efficiency; region- 
al development policies; and measures to 
remove structural impediments to the mo- 
bility and productivity of American labor 
and capital. 

Third, the United States must launch a 
vigorous export drive for the 1970s. In addi- 
tion to efforts to remove foreign barriers to 
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our exports, such a program must include 
a new look at those U.S. policies, rules, and 
regulations which tend to impede our ex- 
ports—for example, in the fields of anti- 
trust, taxation, transportation, East-West 
trade, and export finance. Intensified ex- 
port promotion efforts are also required. The 
entire program must be given impetus at 
the highest levels by the Council on Inter- 
national Economic Policy. 

Fourth, we must deal with adjustment 
problems caused by import competition in 
ways which minimize potential Injury to af- 
fected workers and small businesses and at 
the same time preserve the efficiency and 
competitiveness of our economy. 

The government can ease adaptation to 
competition from imports in two ways. First, 
programs of adjustment assistance can en- 
hance the mobility and upgrade the quality 
of our manpower and capital. Second, meth- 
ods of temporary protection—import re- 
strictions (tariffs or quotas) under the 
escape clause, or orderly marketing agree- 
ments—can provide time for industries to 
achieve a viable competitive position, either 
in the same or some other line of activity. 
The Commission feels that, in general, the 
government should encourage adjustment 
rather than impose restrictions on imports 
—except in those circumstances where order- 
ly marketing agreements or escape clause 
restrictions may be more appropriate. 

A major effort must be undertaken to 
strengthen and restructure the present pro- 
gram of adjustment assistance to workers, 
which is woefully inadequate and ineffective. 
More generous benefits are needed and 
much greater emphasis must be placed on 
measures to facilitate the retraining, upgrad- 
ing and relocation of displaced workers. 
Procedures must be speeded up so that as- 
sistance and training become available when 
workers are laid off, not many months later. 
A way must be found to protect the pension 
rights and health and welfare benefits of 
workers who have to change jobs. 

Adjustment assistance to firms should nor- 
mally be limited to small businesses, but 
should be expanded to facilitate rationaliza- 
tion, modernization, diversification, or con- 
version to new product lines. 

We believe a more effective program of ad~ 
justment assistance would substantially les- 
sen the impact of import competition on 
workers and small firms. There may, however, 
be a case for temporary protection in some 
circumstances, where large segments of a 
major industry are seriously injured and 
adjustment assistance alone is not feasible. 

The purpose of relief provided by import 
restrictions under the escape clause should 
be to permit a seriously injured domestic in- 
dustry to become competitive again without 
continued restrictions. Such relief should be 
extended for a limited time only, and should 
normally consist of a temporary tariff in- 
crease; only in very unusual circumstances 
should import quotas be used. 

Orderly marketing agreements may be ap- 
propriate when imports of particular prod- 
ucts cause or threaten to cause severe prob- 
lems of domestic adjustment in more than 
one importing country; when serious injury 
or threat of injury has been demonstrated 
under internationally agreed standards; and 
when the solution to the problem requires 
multilateral action. Negotiation of such 
agreements should normally be conducted 
under the auspices of GATT, with the par- 
ticipation of both exporting and importing 
countries. The arrangements themselves 
should be limited, as a rule, to no more than 
5 years; should provide for a reasonable rate 
of growth of imports; and should be accom- 
panied by measures of adjustment on the 
part of affected industries in all restricting 
countries. 
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ISSUES FOR NEGOTIATION WITH OUR MAJOR 
TRADING PARTNERS 


The Commission believes that the time 
has been come to begin immediately a major 
series of international negotations: 

To cope effectively with urgent interna- 
tional economic problems; and 

To prepare the way for the elimination of 
all barriers to international trade and capital 
movements within 25 years. 

The negotiations should be launched at the 
highest political level through a joint initia- 
tive by the United States, Western Europe, 
and Japan. A high-level international steer- 
ing committee should provide direction and 
trust to the negotiations and monitor their 
progress. 

We welcome the recent agreement to es- 
tablish a high-level study group on trade 
problems in OECD as a step in this direc- 
tion. We would hope that this initiative 
would be broadened to include investment 
and payments matters as well. 

The ultimate goal should be to achieve for 
all people the benefit of an open world in 
which goods and captial can move freely. 

Two concurrent, and parallel efforts should 
be initiated immediately. 


Immediate problems 


First priority should be given to these crit- 
ical issues which now threaten to undermine 
the gains of past negotiations and block prog- 
ress toward our long-term goal. These in- 
clude: 

The world payments problem. In addi- 
tion to greater efforts on our part to stabilize 
U.S. prices, the solution of this problem re- 
quires (better coordination of monetary pol- 
icy among major countries and more equita- 
able sharing of the costs of the common de- 
fense.) It may also require, on the part 
of surplus countries, a further realignment of 
exchange rates along with removal of re- 
maining quotas on imports and restrictions 
on captial exports. If the balance-of-pay- 
ments problem persists, and if other coun- 
tries find a further accumulation of dollars 
objectionable, the United States should 
indicate its readines to adopt a temporary, 
uniform import tax and export subsidy. Such 
a measure could improve the U.S. balance- 
of-payments position with minimum distor- 
tion to the U.S. and world economies. 

The adverse effect on U.S. exports of the 
European Community’s Common Agricul- 
tural Policy and preferential trade arrange- 
ments. We should seek a commitment to the 
elimination of illegal preferences, assurances 
that no further impairment of our agricul- 
tural trade interests will occur in the en- 
largement negotiations, and a commitment 
on liberalization of the Common Agricultural 
Policy as part of the negotiations on longer- 
term issues. 

The problem of market disruption and the 
conditions under which orderly marketing 
agreements can be negotiated. 

Our trading partners will undoubtedly wish 
to include subjects of priority importance 
to them. 

Progress on each of these immediate prob- 
lems seems essential to the development of 
a consensus in the United States in support 
of the goals sought in the longer-term nego- 
tiations. 

Issues for the longer term 


Concurrently with the negotiations on the 
immediate problems listed above, longer- 
term negotiations, looking toward the pro- 
gressive reduction and eventual elimination 
of barriers to trade and investments, should 
be initiated. 

These negotiations should be different in 
several respects from those of the past. 

They should be comprehensive in scope. 
Unlike past negotiations. they should not 
be confined to tariffs, or even to trade prob- 
lems in a broader sense. (They should also 
encompass foreign investment and measures 
to improve the balance-of-payments adjust- 
ments process.) 

Reciprocity should be conceived in terms 
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of the whole set of negotiations rather than 
as an objective to be achieved within self- 
contained compartments of trade, invest- 
ment, or finance. In some cases, of course, it 
may be possible to arrive at mutually ad- 
vantageous solutions within specific indus- 
trial sectors, and efforts should be made to 
find such solutions. On the other hand, in 
meny cases a country will have to give more 
than it gets in one sector or functional area, 
and recoup by securing an equivalent ad- 
vantage in another. 

The United States, still the largest and 
most attractive market in the world, should 
more than in the past use its bargaining 
power in the defense of its economic interests. 
Where our rights in GATT have been im- 
paired by actions of other countries, the 
United States should insist upon compensa- 
tory trade concessions or, failing this, take 
other steps to restore the balance of ad- 
vantages. 

The principal area for negotiation should 
include the following: 

Reform of the international monetary sys- 
tem. Effective foreign trade and investment 
policies cannot be sustained in the absence 
of full currency convertibility and a well- 
functioning international payments system. 
In recent years, the world has experienced 
several international currency crises. A major 
task of the present decade is to develop a 
more responsive system of exchange rates to 
correct international imbalances which prove 
intractable by other means. We need a sys- 
tem which allows the changes in rates to 
be made in a more timely fashion. This 
would avoid the disruptive and costly specu- 
lative capital movements which have pre- 
ceded most postwar changes in major ex- 
change rates. Unless exchange rate changes 
can be made more timely, the open inter- 
national economic system which has con- 
ributed so much to the present world pros- 
perity is in danger of being damaged by 
tight controls over capital movements and 
increased barriers to international trade, All 
would lose by so fragmenting the world 
economy. 

Agriculture. High priority should be given 
to the serious problems of agricultural trade, 
which have not been resolved in past trade 
negotiations. We believe the time is ripe for 
& concerted international effort to deal with 
all aspects of the problem including, in par- 
ticular, the levels and techniques of agricul- 
tural support. Our main objective should be 
@ substantial reduction in the high levels of 
support and protection of the European Com- 
munity. The United States should be pre- 
pared, in turn, to improve the terms of access 
to its markets for imports of agricultural 
products in which other countries have a 
comparative advantage. 

Preferential trade arrangements between 
the European Community and nonmember 
countries. The United States should oppose 
arrangements inconsistent with the require- 
ments at GATT. Such arrangements deny us 
market access on a nondiscriminatory basis, 
and we should take appropriate steps both 
to prevent their proliferation and to obtain 
the elimination or phasing-out of existing 
ones, In the interim, the United States should 
insist upon compensation in the form of trade 
concessions on a most-favored-nation basis, 
benefitting in particular those U.S. exports 
which are adversely affected by the arrange- 
ments. 

Nontariff distortions. Despite the tariff re- 
ductions of the last two decades, U.S. indus- 
tries continue to meet difficulties at home 
and abroad as a result of foreign policies, 
practices, and institutional arrangements 
which distort competitive conditions to our 
disadvantage. Among these problems are 
technical, health and safety standards; sub- 
sidies and tax exemptions for domestic in- 
dustries; tax incentives and special credit 
facilities to promote exports; and remaining 
quantitative restrictions. We should recog- 
nize, on the other hand, that a number of 
U.S. trade barriers are of concern to our 
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trading partners. International agreements 
to reduce such barriers and distortions to 
trade are both necessary and feasible. 

Public procurement policies. U.S. prefer- 
ences for domestic producers are more visible 
than those in most other countries; our 
rules are published for all to see. We must 
work toward an agreement under which all 
governments make their procurement policies 
explicit and public, and where all agree to 
reduce the degree of preference to a uniform 
low level. We should deny access to public 
procurement in the United States to coun- 
tries which do not adhere to such agreed 
rules. 

Export subsidies. A pressing need exists 
for international action to discourage the 
subsidization of exports through the credit 
and tax systems. Rules should be developed, 
in particular, to limit competition in gov- 
ernment-supported export credits. At the 
same time, the United States should take 
more vigorous action to enforce its counter- 
vailing duty and antidumping laws. 

Tariffs. Our objective should be the pro- 
gressive elimination of most tariffs over the 
next 10 years, and of all tariffs over the next 
25 years. Progress toward this objective 
would gradually eliminate the discrimina- 
tory effects on the United States and other 
nonmember countries of the European Com- 
munity and its preferential trading arrange- 
ments, 

Foreign investment. The United States 
should strive to reduce artificial incentives 
and impediments to foreign direct invest- 
ment in developed countries, whether they 
result from our own policies or from those 
of foreign governments. U.S. policy in this 
regard should continue to be guided by the 
principles of freedom of entry, of the re- 
spect for property rights, and of national 
treatment. A framework already exists in 
OECD which makes it a central forum for 
discussion and agreement on international 
investment issues among the industrial 
countries. The United States should cooper- 
ate in strengthening the codes, rules, and 
understandings which have been developed 
in OECD to ensure freedom of entry and 
acquisition, the remittance of earnings, and 
the avoidance of double taxation. Efforts to 
harmonize antitrust policies and tax rules 
should be continued and intensified. 

International aspects of environmental 
policies, The mounting concern for preserv- 
ing the quality of the environment will 
rapidly generate a plethora of new admin- 
istrative regulations and procedures which 
may place domestic producers at a competi- 
tive disadvantage vis-a-vis foreign producers. 
The United States should join with other 
developed countries in an international 
agreement on principles of pollution control, 
incorporating in particular the rule that 
costs should be reflected in product prices 
and should not be borne by the govern- 
ment. If a workable agreement cannot be 
realized, the United States should take such 
measures as are necessary to ensure that our 
producers are not placed at a competitive 
disadvantage. 

TRADE AND INVESTMENT RELATIONS WITH 

DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 

The Commission supports the continuing 
U.S. interest in expanding trade with de- 
veloping countries. These countries cannot 
rely on foreign aid to supply the foreign ex- 
change for their imports and debt service 
payments—they must earn their own way 
through exporting. We should join with the 
other industrial countries in improving the 
developing countries’ access to world mar- 
kets. 

Last year the industrial countries agreed 
in principle to extend temporary generalized 
tariff preferences to the developing coun- 
tries. The Commission hopes that Congress 
will act promptly on the necessary legisla- 
tion to enable the United States to carry 
out this agreement, which is already being 
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implemented by the European Community 
and Japan. Even more important, the in- 
dustrial countries should refrain from im- 
posing new quantitative limitations on their 
imports from developing countries—subject 
to the usual safeguards against serious in- 
jury—and steps should be taken to reduce 
existing restrictions. 

Foreign private investment in developing 
countries can make a major contribution to 
their economic progress. We support the 
program of insurance and guarantees cur- 
rently administered by the Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation. While experience 
with joint ventures has been favorable in 
some cases, the United States should dis- 
courage host countries from setting rigid 
rules prescribing the form and extent of 
local participation in joint ventures. More 
over, investment, once made, should be 
granted equitable treatment. 

Expropriation without prompt, adequate, 
and effective compensation should be vig- 
orously opposed, and the President should 
have the authority to deny trade preferences 
as well as to cut off assistance if particular 
disputes cannot be equitably resolved and 
the host country refused to submit the issue 
to international arbitration. 

ECONOMIC RELATIONS WITH COMMUNIST 
COUNTRIES 


Within the bounds set by strategic con- 
siderations, the United States should at- 
tempt to expand its trade with the Commu- 
nist countries. To this end, we should align 
our export restrictions and related regula- 
tions with those of other Western nations. 

However, transfers of technologies, pro- 
duction processes, and/or assistance in the 
establishment of manufacturing facilities 
should continue to be subject to careful re- 
view by appropriate government agencies to 
ensure that they do not contribute signifi- 
cantly to the military capabilities of Com- 
munist countries. 

The President should be given authority 
to remove the existing tariff discrimination 
against imports from Communist countries, 
in return for appropriate benefits for the 
United States. 

We should explore with other Western gov- 
ernments possible multilateral arrangements 
designed to loosen the existing bilateral 
constraints on East-West trade. 


THE NEED FOR DOMESTIC CONSENSUS 


In discussing these issues with foreign 
countries, the importance of careful prep- 
arations at home cannot be stressed enough. 
Too often, the effectiveness of our negotia- 
tors has been impaired by a lack of coor- 
dination within the Executive Branch. 
With the establishment of the new Council 
on International Economic Policy, the United 
States should be in a better position to 
cope with negotiations of the scope and 
complexity outlined here. The Council 
should be used to ensure that domestic eco- 
nomic policy is made with an eye to its 
international implications and that coordi- 
nation among foreign economic, political, 
and security policies is facilitated. 

Even more serious, foreign governments 
have come to doubt the ability of U.S. Ad- 
ministrations to deliver on commitments 
made in international negotiations. They 
have difficulty in understanding the unique 
United States system of trade policy forma- 
tion and administration. The U.S. Congress 
has the constitutional responsibility for 
regulating trade. It delegates the administra- 
tion of this responsibility to the Executive, 
which has the constitutional responsibility 
for negotiations with foreign governments. 
This makes it all the more important that 
we do our utmost to provide for continuous, 
close communications between the Executive 
and the Congress, so as to ensure the effec- 
tive pursuit of our national objectives. 

We recommend that the negotiations be 
buttressed in advance by appropriate con- 
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gressional action. In some areas, such as 
tariffs, a specific delegation of authority to 
negotiate and proclaim changes in U.S. 
restrictions will be needed. In other areas, 
the Administration should negotiate on the 
basis of a congressional declaration of 
intent; the results of the negotiations would 
be submitted to Congress, either for affirma- 
tive action, or preferably subject to an 
understanding that they could be imple- 
mented by the Executive unless rejected by 
Congress within, say, 60 days. Furthermore, 
some Congressmen should be included in 
the United States delegations to the nego- 
tiations. 

Finally, we believe a greater effort should 
be made to bring the private sector into the 
negotiation process. Arrangements should 
be made for periodic consultations with busi- 
ness, farm, labor, and consumer groups to 
ensure that all interests are heard. Repre- 
sentatives of the private sector should be 
included in the U.S. delegations, as mem- 
bers or consultants, where appropriate. 

THE NEED FOR URGENCY 


"The program we propose is ambitious. The 
difficulties are many and success is not as- 
sured. 

Whether success can be attained will de- 
pend to a considerable degree upon the spirit 
and determination with which the United 
States and other nations deal with the im- 
mediate problems that have undermined 
confidence in the multilateral trade and pay- 
ments system. 

These problems will not wait. Several times 
during the past few years situations devel- 
oped in which unilateral actions by one or 
another trading nation could have pre- 
cipitated a major international crisis. The 
gains of a generation could have been lost. 

We believe that the United States con- 
tinues to have a compelling interest in pre- 
serving and improving the multilateral trade 
and payments system. We believe the United 
States should continue to try to solve the 
current problems in ways which will 
strengthen the system. We should avoid 
dealing with our short-term problems in 
ways which make it more difficult to realize 
& long-term goal: a world economic com- 
munity of free nations. 

But the time has come when this respon- 
sibility must be shared by the major trad- 
ing nations and not carried disproportion- 
ately by the United States alone. Only 
through cooperative leadership can the world 
build on the existing foundation and forge 
an economic system which serves the in- 
terests of all. 


(Mr. GIBBONS asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, as the issue 
of U.S. trade policy becomes daily more 
visible, I am concerned by the arguments 
of many that the keystone in improving 
our trade policy is the imposition of ex- 
panded trade quotas. While there are a 
great number of constructive and neces- 
sary steps which can be taken to ease 
our trade and  balance-of-payments 
problems, including initiatives to provide 
relief from unfair international trade 
practices and to increase the flow of 
U.S. exports, I fear that import quotas 
may, in fact, eliminate more American 
jobs through overall reductions in ex- 
ports than will be gained by restricting 
imports. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
the following report by Prof. Ann Krue- 
ger of the University of Minnesota in 
which the probable effect of trade quotas 
on our job market is analyzed: 
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QUOTAS ON AMERICAN IMPORTS WOULD REDUCE 
EMPLOYMENT IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
(By Prof. Anne O. Krueger) 

One of the most remarkable and encourag- 
ing developments of the past two and a half 
decades has been the rapid increase in inter- 
national trade, and the continuing trend to- 
ward ever-greater liberalization of trade and 
payments regimes among the developed coun- 
tries. This trend has, in large part, been the 
result of American foreign policy, and will 
probably go down in history as one of the 
outstanding achievements of American diplo- 
macy in the post-World War II period. The 
United States is such a large factor in the 
world’s trade and monetary system that 
American policy must, of necessity, set the 
pace. If the United States effectively restricts 
trade, other countries will be forced to retali- 

ate. 

The record of achievement Is now threat- 
ened by the growth of protectionist sentiment 
in the United States, of which one expres- 
sion is the import-quota bill currently pend- 
ing before the American Congress. Most of 
the arguments against quotas are well- 
known: (1) quotas will be inflationary, by 
driving up the prices consumers must pay 
for goods; (2) quotas will result in reduced 
American exports, since American firms will 
have to pay higher prices for their inputs and 
will therefore be less competitive with for- 
eign firms; (3) quotas will harm the effi- 
ciency of the American economy, by protect- 

domestic firms from international com- 
petition, and thereby increasing their domes- 
tic monopoly power; (4) quotas are difficult 
to administer, and provide larger windfall 
gains for those who receive them; (5) once 
quotas are legally sanctioned, it would be 
politically difficult, if not impossible, to re- 
sist pressures for new quotas so restrictive- 
ness would inevitably increase. 

If the pending quota legislation is passed, 
there can be no doubt that other countries 
will be forced to retaliate. Indeed, the Com- 
mon Market countries have already warned 
the United States that passage of the quota 
bill will result in restrictions against Amer- 
ican imports by Western European coun- 
tries—our largest trading partners. The Japa- 
nese—who would probably be even more ad- 
versely affected—would also have no choice 
but to retaliate. The result would be a re- 
versal of the gains of the past two decades, 
and increasing restrictions upon interna- 
tional trade. 

This sorry outcome would be detrimental 
to the entire free world. Even for the United 
States’ interests, narrowly interpreted, how- 
ever, such a trade war would be disastrous. 
While there might be some companies whose 
profits would increase, and some workers 
whose jobs would be “saved,” the gainers 
would be few and far between. Even for those 
who would gain, there are alternative ways of 
helping distressed industries which would 
impose a far smaller cost on the rest of Amer- 
ican society. (Attention will return to this 
below.) 
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Surely, American agriculture would lose, 
and with that, farm incomes would decline. 
Meanwhile, the costs to the American tax- 
payer for storing agricultural surpluses, etc., 
would increase. Mining interests have little 
to gain: the United States is already a net 
importer of mineral products; these imports 
are vital for the maintenance of American 
industry. 

This leaves American manufacturing in- 
terests, and it is on this ground that the 
battle over quotas is being fought. Many per- 
sons are concerned about the employment 
effects of imports on particular groups of 
workers, Among the affected industries, 
where concern for protection of employment 
opportunities appears paramount, are tex- 
tiles, footwear, and steel. In some sectors of 
these industries, there are genuine problems 
associated with competition from imports, 
and policy measures (but not quotas) are 
needed. However, the likely employment ef- 
fect of quotas and the inevitable foreign re- 
taliation that would result is, in almost every 
instance, going to be negative. 

The reason is that the employment op- 
portunities in any industry depend, pri- 
marily, on the demand for that industry's 
product, less the volume of imports of that 
commodity. Demand for the product comes 
from consumers, from other industries, and 
from export demand. 

Two things are generally overlooked in as- 
sessing the likely employment gains which 
might arise from quotas: 1) at higher prices 
of protected commodities, consumer demand 
will generally decrease; and 2) many prod- 
ucts are exported indirectly. When an Ameri- 
can firm exports a machine tool, for instance, 
that firm purchases steel, paint, packing ma- 
terials, and a host of fabricated metal prod- 
ucts from other American firms. As such, 
there are indirect exports of a variety of com- 
modities which are seldom considered when 
evaluating the employment attributable to 
exports. 

It would be extremely difficult to estimate 
the likely price increases, and associated de- 
creases in domestic consumer demand, which 
might result from quotas. It is possible, how- 
ever, to compute the indirect employment 
geenrated by American exports, and to con- 
trast the direct and indirect employment op- 
portunities resulting from American exports 
with those which would result by import re- 
placement on an industry by industry basis. 
This is done in the remainder of this note. 

To estimate the employment effects likely 
to result from quotas and the inevitable re- 
taliation that would follow, data from the 
1966 Census of Manufactures; the 1963 in- 
put-output table of the American economy, 
and 1966 export and import values were com- 
bined* 

The Census of Manufactures gives infor- 
mation on the number of workers per dol- 
lar of value-added (value of output less the 
yalue of inputs purchases from other firms) 
in each industrial sector, and also the aver- 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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age wage of production workers. The input- 
output table gives the purchase of each 
industrial sector from all the others per dol- 
lar of output. Combining these data with 
American export and import values, it is 
possible to compute what employment would 
have been had all goods which were im- 
ported been produced domestically (which 
is patently impossible, in some cases, because 
of lack of availability of raw materials). This 
hypothetical “quota-induced” employment 
can be contrasted with the direct plus the 
indirect employment actually generated by 
American exports in the same year. The re- 
sults of this computation are given in Ta- 
ble I. 

The first column of Table I gives estimates 
of the total number of jobs provided in each 
industry based on direct and indirect de- 
mand for exports. For example, 149,300 jobs 
in non-electrical machinery were attributa- 
ble to direct and indirect exports. The sec- 
ond column gives an estimate of how many 
jobs, directly and indirectly, might have 
been provided, had all American imports 
been replaced with domestically-made goods 
on the assumption that costs would not rise, 
and consumer demand would be the same. 
Of course, this is an extreme assumption. 
For some products, such as pulp for paper, 
it would have been virtually impossible to 
produce enough domestically even at very 
high costs. At those costs, surely total Amer- 
ican consumption would decline, so that 
these figures represent overestimate of pos- 
sible Jobs created. As can be seen, even in 
the industry where fewest Jobs are depend- 
ent upon exports (footwear) relative to those 
that could be attained through replacing 
imports, the net potential employment gain 
is not large. Moreover, footwear is a com- 
modity for which consumers decrease their 
purchases sharply in response to price in- 
creases. In general, the potential net em- 
ployment gains are rather small and for 
most industries, there would be job losses. 

Column (3) gives the ratio of the number 
of jobs attributable to exports (directly and 
indirectly) to the number which might have 
been created had the U.S. cut off all manu- 
factured imports and produced the goods 
domestically. As can be seen, consideration 
of indirect demand alters the estimates of 
potential employment gains significantly. 
Steel is the most obvious case: direct ex- 
ports of iron and steel in 1966 were $570.5 
million, while imports were $1,477.2 million. 
Yet, when account is taken of indirect ex- 
ports (in machinery, transportation equip- 
ment, and so on) the United States was, on 
net, a steel exporter. This is because Ameri- 
can exports had a relatively high steel con- 
tent, while American imports did not. Stated 
another way, if American manufactured ex- 
ports ceased, and steel imports were cut off 
completely, the total demand for steel in 
the United States would decline, even with- 
out taking into account the effects of prob- 
ably price increases on the quantity de- 
manded. 


TABLE 1.—EMPLOYMENT GENERATED BY EXPORTS, AND POTENTIAL IMPORT-SUBSTITUTING EMPLOYMENT 
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This same general result holds in many 
other sectors: in non-ferrous metals, Amer- 
ican exports are about one-third of im- 
ports. This, of course, ts partially attributable 
to the fact that copper and other nonferrous 
metals must be imported. Even so, many of 
our exports (fabricated metal products, 
transport equipment, etc.) have relatively 
high nonferrous-metal contents, and so our 
actual position is that exports are about 
two-thirds of imports when indirect demands 
are included. 

For all the industries listed in Table I, 
total employment generated by exports of 
manufactured commodities in 1966 amounted 
to 1,031,300 jobs. The potential in import- 
competing industries was 885,900 jobs; on 
net, there were 145,400 more jobs than there 
would have been in the absence of trade. 
These computations take into account pro- 
duction workers only; were non-production 
workers considered, the total employment 
effect would appear even larger. 

Column (4) gives the ratio of the value of 
exports to that of imports in 1966. Com- 
parison of those ratios with those in column 
(3) provides an easy way of estimating the 
importance of indirect demands by indus- 
tries. When the ratio of exports to imports 
is above the ratio of direct and indirect em- 
ployment effects, it implies that the in- 
dustry’s exports, on net, contain products 
from other sectors. When the ratio of exports 
to imports is below that in column (3), it 
implies that products of that industry were, 
on net, indirectly exported by other sec- 
tors. Generally speaking, for those sectors 
where there was a negative trade balance (a 
ratio of less than one in column (4)), in- 
direct demands resulted in more exports than 
were apparent from the trade statistics, and 
conversely. 

Inspection of the data indicates that there 
are very few industries where employment 
gains might be substantial through the im- 
position of quotas; these include yarn, tex- 
tiles and apparel, and footwear. In all other 
sectors, there are either potential employ- 
ment losses, or very small gains which would 
probably not be realized as consumers cut 
back demand. In some cases, too (e.g. paper 
and allied products), the reason for im- 
ports is the raw-material based nature of 
the industry; producing as much domestical- 
ly would be nearly impossible. 

One last item appears in Table I: the 
average annual wages, in 1967, of workers, 
by industry group. In general, wages are 
high in those industries which are export 
oriented. This reflects the fact that the 
American competitive advantage in interna- 
tional trade lies in the skills of its people. 
A trade war, and consequent reductions in 
American exports, would not only adversely 
affect total American employment, but it 
would also result in a reduction in the 
average wage level of American workers, as 
jobs lost would be in high-wage industries, 
while the additional import-substituting 
jobs would be in lower-wage industries. 

It is evident that American consumers, 
American business, and American workers 
have a great deal to lose by the imposition 
of quotas, and their probable consequences. 
A few workers, in footwear, textiles, and ap- 
parel might gain, but their gains would be 
relatively small. The price paid for these 
gains, by the rest of society, would be 
enormous. 

These considerations, and the data in Table 
I, suggest that there are better ways to meet 
the problems of those producers and work- 
ers in the few industries where foreign com- 
petition leads to real hardship. There are 
very few of them, but the problems for 
workers in those industries are very real. 
Those workers are generally less skilled than 
those in other industries, and hence would 
have difficulty locating other jobs. The long- 
run solution lies in providing training op - 
tunities for America’s young people, so that 
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the low-wage, low-skill industries can grow 
less rapidly than the economy as a whole. 
For workers now in the affected industries, 
if retraining is impossible, an alternative is 
assistance to the affected firms to provide job 
opportunities in the short run. Such assist- 
ance, which has already been provided to 
“distressed areas”, would solve the problem 
of the existing workers and firms in the in- 
dustry. without imposing the very high costs 
of a trade upon the American people. 
FOOTNOTES 

1 Bureau of the Census, Census of Manu- 
facturers, 1967. 

2 Presented in the Survey of Current Busi- 
ness, November, 1969. 

3 The year 1966 was chosen because that was 
the most recent year for which data were 
available on a commodity classification com- 
parable to the input-output table and the 
Census. 


Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. GIBBONS), 
deserves great credit for obtaining this 
opportunity to start a long overdue dis- 
cussion in the House concerning our in- 
ternational trade policy. 

I have been increasingly concerned 
about this problem for several years. 
While the President’s belated action on 
August 15 made a beginning toward de- 
veloping a new trade policy for the coun- 
try, there is obviously a long way to go. 

The problems of multinational corpo- 
rations, of imports, of the export of 
know-how, of the growth of trade bar- 
riers and new trading blocs, of the in- 
creasing competitiveness of foreign in- 
dustry, research and development in- 
vestment, and even of national priorities 
are all interrelated. They have been de- 
veloping for a long time. It just happens 
they have been brought to a climax at 
this time as a result of our Nation’s 
profligate policies in Vietnam. 

I am not only concerned, but my con- 
stituents are concerned. For them the 
issue is very simple—jobs. I intend to do 
everything I can to help protect their 
jobs and to restore jobs to those who 
have lost them. I am sure this objective 
is shared by most Members of Congress. 
The question is how to do it without 
creating even more serious difficulties? 

Mr. Grpsons and I, among others, have 
spent much time in recent months con- 
ferring with economists and other ex- 
perts in this field. I hope that the Ways 
and Means Committee will itself conduct 
hearings where these problems can be 
explored in all their scope and depth. In 
the meantime, I believe it would be help- 
ful to offer some of the material that we 
have received from experts in the course 
of our conferences with them. 

On November 4, Mr. Edward Fried, 
senior fellow at the Brookings Institution 
addressed a bipartisan group of Repre- 
sentatives and Senators on the question 
of foreign trade and the U.S. national 
interest. He did not have a prepared text 
but has made available to us the outline 
from which he spoke. 

Mr. Fried was from 1967-69 a senior 
staff member of the National Security 
Council with responsibility for Western 
Europe and International Economic Af- 
fairs. From 1965-67 he was Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for Econom- 
ic Affairs. Prior to that time he held re- 
sponsible positions in the White House 
staff of President Johnson and in the 
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State Department’s policy planning 
Council, where he had responsibility for 
Foreign Economic Policy. He is a distin- 
guished public servant and economist. 
In preparing his talk, he was assisted by 
another economist of the Brookings In- 
stitute, Fred Bergsten. 

Mr. Fried’s outline follows: 

FoREIGN TRADE AND THE U.S. NaTIONAL 

INTEREST 


I. A LOOK AT CURRENT ARGUMENTS FOR 
PROTECTIONISM 


A. Foreign trade is creating unemploy- 
ment: 

1. In 1968 and 1969 the trade surplus went 
down, but so did unemployment. In these 
two years, unemployment reached its lowest 
level in 20 years, despite the lowest two-year 
trade surplus in the postwar period. 

2. An equal reduction in US exports and 
imports, which would probably result from a 
trade war, would reduce US jobs and incomes. 
The job content of a dollar of US exports is 
greater than the job content of a dollar of 
US imports. 

3. Even when the trade surplus is low 
there are more jobs in exports than in im- 
ports: 

4. The US trade surplus went down in 
1968-71 primarily because prices got out of 
hand domestically, which over-stimulated 
imports and led to overevaluation of the dol- 
lar. Present policy is aimed at both these 
problems: reducing inflation and achieving 
a realistic exchange rate for the dollar. 

5. The employment effects of foreign trade 
are in any event small in relation to normal 
job requirements of US economy. US needs 
to create 1.5 million new job opportunities 
every year to employ normal additions to 
the labor force, whereas annual job effects 
from foreign trade (plus or minus) is on 
the order of 0.1 million. If we can regain 
4-5% real growth a year—the average for the 
1960s—full employment would be readily 
achieved. 

6. The basic function of foreign trade is to 
increase productivity and income—not to 
create jobs. Achieving full employment de- 
pends primarily on domestic fiscal and mon- 
etary policy—not foreign trade policy. 

B. US is investing and licensing itself 
out of exports and out of jobs: 

1. There is no reliable evidence that for- 
eign investment has on balance either re- 
duced or increased exports. The mid 1960s 
were years of high US trade surpluses, high 
foreign investment, and declining unem- 
ployment. 

2. Investment and licensing abroad can 
increase international specialization and con- 
tribute to investment in higher paying jobs 
at home. 


Trade 
balance 
(billions) 


Jobs (millions) 


Exports Imports 


Year: 
Db ETE $3.8 2.5 1.8 
aa 1.2 2.7 2.5 


C. Other countries are taking advantage of 
the US because we have overplayed the bene- 
factor role and sold out our economic inter- 
ests to buy foreign policy goals. 

1. The US has legitimate complaints 


against: 

Agricultural protectionism in Europe and 
Japan 

Government procurement policies and 
other non-tariff barriers in Western Europe 
and Japan 

Japanese administrative practices that re- 
strict imports. 

2. But these countries have legitimate com- 
plaints against the US. US quotas and volun- 
tary restraints cover more trade than those 
of any other country, including Japan. The 
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US has more high tariff categories (above 
20%) than anyone else. And we have our own 
Buy American rules and other non-tariff 
barriers. 


3. In aggregate terms—Post-Kennedy 


Round tariffs among the major countries are 
not far apart. Weighted average tariffs are: 


4. In sum, the US has received its share of 
trade benefits and commited its share of 
trade sins. Serious trade problems exist now 
and will arise over the future. They can only 
be managed through reciprocal multilateral 
bargains. 


Il. WHAT THESE ARGUMENTS IGNORE 


A. International economic cooperation pays 
off in economic terms. Growth and prosper- 
ity in other countries contribute to US 
prosperity and jobs. If their economies now 
falter, our economy will suffer. 

B. Trade is an important weapon to com- 
bat domestic inflation. Imports hold prices 
down and encourage efficiency in domestic 
industry. 

C. Protectionism would involve substantial 
US political losses in Western Europe and 
Japan—with potentially significant adverse 
consequences for US security and higher US 
defense costs. 


Ill, EXCHANGE RATES, TRADE, AND ALTERNATIVE 
POLICIES 


Proper exchange rates affect trade and jobs 
positively, while protectionism affects trade 
and jobs negatively. The present interna- 
tional economic impasse provides an oppor- 
tunity to move in either direction, with very 
different domestic and international conse- 
quences. 

A. The U.S. can seek a reasonable settle- 
ment on monetary issues, avoid a breakdown 
in international cooperation and a trade war, 
and move toward a reduction of trade bar- 
riers, This will mean higher incomes and 
more jobs in the U.S. 

1. New exchange rates, which other indus- 
trial countries agree are necessary to restore 
equilibrium to the U.S. balance of payments, 
would produce a U.S. trade surplus of $3-4 
billion over the next two years or so. Ex 
would rise and U.S. industries could better 
compete with imports here. 

2. Such a turnaround would create 500,000 
additional jobs in the U.S. Many would be in 
the high paying capital goods and chemical 
industries, where our export surplus has 
steadily increased. In 1969, machinery exports 
alone (e.g. machine tools, computers and 
business machines, aircraft, and construction 
and farm machinery) involved 700,000 jobs. 

B. Or the U.S. can move toward more 
quotas and trade restrictions. This would 
sacrifice the opportunity to set exchange 
rates right and to achieve reductions in for- 
eign trade barriers. In addition, it would 
trigger retaliatory action by others and actu- 
ally reduce levels of trade. The consequences 
would be: 

1, Some gain in low income jobs but a 
much greater loss in high productivity jobs. 

2. An increase in consumer costs and 
greater difficulty in regaining price stability. 
Present U.S. tariffs and quotas cost the con- 
sumer an estimated $10-15 billion—equiva- 
lent to about a 3% rise in the cost of living. 
Maintenance of the import surcharge and 
additional quotas would greatly increase 
these costs. 

8. Adverse foreign policy consequences, 
which could dwarf the direct economic costs 
and ultimately add greatly to them. 


Iv. THE IMPACT OF CURRENT TRENDS IN THE 
WORLD ECONOMY 
1. Rapidly accelerating wage rates in West- 
ern Europe and Japan are sharply narrowing 
the wage differential with the US. 
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2. Two-way investment is increasing, with 
foreign capital financing new US jobs. 

3. There is increasing specialization within 
industries, rather than competition between 
whole industries, easing the adjustment to 
expanded international trade. 

4. Economies are becoming increasingly 
oriented toward services rather than the 
production of goods, with jobs less affected 
by trade. 

(60% of the US labor force is already en- 
gaged in services—health, education, trade, 
finance, transportation, etc.—and primarily 
interested in foreign trade as consumers. 
This proportion will rise to 70% by the end 
of this decade, and a similar trend is evident 
in Western Europe and Japan.) 

5. These trends are all increasing the bene- 
fits of, and reducing the dislocations from, 
closer international economic cooperation. 


V. POLICY DIRECTIONS 


A. First priority is to achieve (a) a satis- 
factory realignment of exchange rates; and 
(b) international monetary reforms that will 
keep all countries, including the US, close to 
balance of payments equilibrium. The US 
gains immediately from these monetary im- 
provements through a strengthening of its 
competitive position. But other countries 
will also gain from the assurance of con- 
tinued world prosperity. US protectionist 
measures would be contrary to US interests 
because they would gravely jeopardize these 
prospects and would be self-defeating. 

B. The US should move toward a renegotia- 
tion of GATT, as it is now renegotiating Bret- 
ton Woods. 

1. The objective should be to build a frame- 
work of international rules and cooperation 
that meet the needs of the 1970s, and achieve 
for the future the same kind of benefits that 
the present GATT framework achieved in the 
past. 

2. In this connection we should: 

Explore the prospects of achieving a tariff- 
free world, both to maximize benefits from 
trade and to remove the trade effects of pref- 
erential areas on US exports. 

Develop new provisions for agricultural 
trade and production, and for other non- 
tariff barriers. 

Consider developing international rules for 
foreign investment. 

3. This will be a lengthy process. If it is 
to be successful, the US must be prepared to 
make its share of concessions and adjust- 
ments. 

©. We should seek a general approach to 
alleviate problems arising out of job disloca- 
tions from all forms of structural change in 
the US economy, including those from for- 
eign trade. 

1. A greatly improved adjustment assist- 
ance program is needed now to deal with job 
dislocations from foreign trade. 

2. We should recognize, however, that ad- 
justment assistance from foreign trade covers 
only a very small part of a more general prob- 
lem. Even with full employment, sizable job 
dislocations occur from changes in consumer 
tastes, technological change, geographic 
shifts of industry, changes in government de- 
fense spending, and anti-pollution measures. 
These shifts dwarf those arising from foreign 
trade. Between 1968 and 1971 changes in de- 
fense spending alone reduced military and 
military-related employment by 2 million. 

3. Providing new forms of income security 
and job retraining for workers who have a 
considerable job investment in threatened in- 
dustries, and conld not readily move to other 
industries, could ease the problems arising 
out of structural change. This would also fa- 
cilitate policies in such fields as defense and 
the environment that would benefit US so- 
ciety as a whole. 

4. There are many difficulties in moving in 
this direction. However, a program of this 
kind may be essential to achieve full employ- 
ment with price stability in the 1970's. 
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Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States is the largest trader in 
the world. In 1970, we exported $42 bil- 
lion worth of goods and imported $39.9 
billion. Our exports alone constitute one- 
sixth of the world’s total, and our im- 
ports one-seventh. 

Trade is vital to our Nation. It pro- 
motes the kind of world we want, com- 
bats inflation, produces jobs, encourages 
prosperity, aids our balance of payments, 
and encourages effective use of resources. 

ADVANTAGES OF TRADE 


First. Trade promotes the kind of 
world we want. The United States for 
more than three decades has been the 
principal proponent and initiator of 
measures to reduce restrictions on the 
movement of goods and services across 
national boundaries. This Nation turns 
its back on such a course only at its peril. 

Trade helps to maintain a peaceful, 
strong, and productive world. As Presi- 
dent Nixon has said: 

We seek an open world—open to ideas, 
open to the exchange of goods and people— 
a world in which no people, great or small, 
will live in angry isolation. 


This view reaffirms the consistent posi- 
tion of every President since the depres- 
sion. President Johnson noted that con- 
tinued trade flows means— 

New factories, more jobs, lower prices to 
consumers, and higher incomes for American 
workers and for our trading partners 
throughout the world. 


President Truman also recognized the 
merits of trade when he said that— 

The United States will continue its efforts 
with other countries to expand trade by the 
reduction of elimination of barriers, and 
thus to build up the strength of the free 
world. 


The growth of trade, based on mutual 
cooperation, reduces international fric- 
tion and misunderstanding. It encour- 
ages man to turn his energies and inge- 
nuity to peaceful and rewarding pursuits. 

Second. Trade combats inflation. Trade 
is°an important weapon in the fight 
against domestic inflation. Import com- 
petition holds down prices on domestical- 
ly produced items, and provides more 
freedom of choice for many products, 
such as radios, footwear, clothing, and 
dairy products. 

For producers, trade encourages effi- 
ciency in production techniques. As pro- 
duction costs decline, prices decline and 
the market for U.S. goods, both at home 
and abroad, improves. Costs of primary 
materials and components needed by our 
industries are also held down by the 
continued flow of imports. 

Third. Trade produces jobs. Our stake 
in world trade is enormous in terms of 
jobs. Every $1 billion of goods and serv- 
ices we export supports 100,000 jobs. 
Taking the 1970 export level, this means 
that the jobs of 4.2 million Americans 
were directly dependent upon a con- 
tinued market for our goods abroad. 
When combined with employment in- 
volved in imports, the figure exceeds 4.5 
million workers. 

Jobs in exports have a multiplier effect, 
as well. For every 100 jobs directly in- 
volved in producing items for export, 
there are 125 jobs in other industries 
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indirectly involved in producing com- 
ponents for such items. Moreover, jobs 
directly associated with exports generate 
jobs to produce food, clothing, and hous- 
ing for export workers, as well as jobs 
to erect the factories and build the ma- 
chinery used by export industries. 

Imports also create and support jobs 
for American shippers, transportation 
workers, and retailers. They keep fac- 
tories running which might be idled or 
slowed down, if raw materials or compo- 
nent parts not available in this country 
were cut off. 

American workers have a large stake 
in continued world trade. Weekly pay 
rates in major export industries are 10 
to 30 percent higher than they are for 
manufacturing industries as a whole. 

Economist Edward Fried has estimated 
that international cooperation in the re- 
duction of trade barriers can mean 
500,000 additional jobs in the United 
States, many of them in the high-paying 
capital goods and chemical industries, 
where our export surplus has steadily 
increased. 

The basic function of foreign trade 
is to increase productivity and income— 
not to create jobs. Achieving full employ- 
ment depends chiefly on the appropriate 
fiscal and monetary policies, not foreign 
trade policy, but, nonetheless, more jobs 
are an important aspect of expanding 
trade. Foreign trade has not created un- 
employment, as is often alleged, but 
rather it has created jobs. 

Fourth. Trade maintains prosperity, 
at home and abroad. Expanding trade 
means busier factories, more profits, in- 
creased investments and a rising stand- 
ard of living. 

Our economy has been considerably 
bolstered by trade. In the 25 years since 
the end of World War Il—1946 to 1970, 
our trade balance has been in surplus 
to the tune of $123.7 billion. Without that 
surplus, our balance of payments would 
be an economic disaster. 

Trade is a two-way street. The strength 
of foreign economies contributes to the 
strength of our economy. Other coun- 
tries cannot buy from us unless they 
earn dollars by selling to us. 

Though we have exported more than 
we import, our trading partners have 
still earned over $405 billion in revenues 
through selling goods and services to 
us during that same 25-year period. We 
could buy from them because they had 
bought from us. Our exports cannot be 
expected to increase if foreign countries 
do not have their own export earnings 
to use. Clearly, the economies of trading 
nations are inextricably entwined for 
their mutual benefit. 

Two-thirds of our foreign purchases 
are materials which we do not or cannot 
readily produce. Finally, imports gen- 
erally stimulate efforts to increase effi- 
ciency, encourage improvements in qual- 
ity, and spur technological refinements. 
In this sense they can be a boon to ex- 
ports. As production costs decline and 
product quality improves, the market for 
U.S. export goods improves and indus- 
tries threatened by imports are better 
able to compete. 

Fifth. Trade encourages efficient use 
of resources. Trade forces countries to 
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adhere to what economists call the theory 
of comparative advantage, whereby we 
export what we produce best and import 
goods that are not efficiently produced 
or just plain unavailable here. 

Each trading country is looking for 
“best buys,” where stressing the do- 
mestic production of certain items can 
result in savings from large-scale pro- 
duction, intense specialization, or low 
transportation costs. These items are 
the mainstay of our export market, and 
include such things as chemicals, pulp 
mill products, engines and turbines, and 
agricultural products. 

Sixth. U.S. agriculture has a stake in 
trade. Farmers in particular have a large 
stake in our export trade. We are the 
world’s largest exporter of farm prod- 
ucts. Worth $6 billion in 1969, agricul- 
tural exports represented about one-sixth 
of the value of all U.S. shipments abroad, 
and in some years they have run as high 
as one-fourth of the value. 

U.S. farmers supply about one-fifth of 
the world’s agricultural exports. The 
crops from one out of every four acres 
harvested are exported. For certain 
crops, exports are especially important. 
Recently, we have exported on the aver- 
age: 60 percent of our wheat, 81 percent 
of our dried peas, 42 percent of our soy- 
beans, and 33 percent of our tobacco. 

Agriculture makes an important con- 
tribution to the U.S. trade surplus. The 
excess of farm exports over imports in 
1969 was nearly $1.1 billion. 

Exports are important for the farmer 
because: exports provide employment 
for one out of every eight farm workers, 
they account for 17 cents of the farmer’s 
market dollar, and for five of his major 
crops—soybeans, rice, wheat, grain sor- 
ghums, and raw cotton—exports are 
nearly 40 percent of his sales. 

Seventh. Indiana’s stake in trade. Our 
stake in world trade is brought closer 
to home when we turn from the national 
to the State level. In the case of Indiana, 
export sales of manufactured goods 
climbed 51 percent, to $998.5 million, in 
the period of 1966 to 1969. This was faster 
than the total U.S. export growth in these 
products, and ranked the State ninth 
in the Nation as a supplier to foreign 
markets. 

Indiana also ranks among the top 10 
in the exportation of agricultural com- 
modities. The State’s share of U.S. farm 
exports was estimated at $305 million 
in 1969-70, twice as much as it was a 
decade earlier. It is the third largest ex- 
porter of two important farm commodi- 
ties that have seen rising demand 
abroad: soybeans and protein meal. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, on Novem- 
ber 12 and 13 I held a day and a half 
of hearings in Minneapolis on the new 
economic policy. Representatives of busi- 
ness, labor and the academic com- 
munity testified along with interested 
citizens. 

The subject of international trade was 
a recurring theme in many of the state- 
ments presented. Witnesses discussed 
several aspects of the trade picture, in- 
cluding the actions taken by the Presi- 
dent and the move toward protectionism. 

I would like to quote from a few of 
these statements to give you some idea 
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of the interest Minnesotans have in this 
vital issue. 

Mr. Edward Vinokur, director of world 
trade and transportation, Minnesota De- 
partment of Economic Development, dis- 
cussed the importance of world exports 
to the economy of Minnesota. He stated 
that in 1970 approximately $500 million 
in manufactured goods were exported 
abroad from the State of Minnesota. 
Agricultural exports from the State 
reached approximately $275 million, This 
total of $775 million in exports for 1970 
surpassed the 1971 projected goal by $25 
million. The attached report, prepared 
by the U.S. Department of Commerce, 
identified Minnesota’s major exports as 
of 1969. 


[From State Export Origin series, April 1971] 
EXPORTS FROM MINNESOTA, 1969 
HIGHLIGHTS 


Exports of manufactured goods from the 
State of Minnesota had an estimated value 
of $492 million in 1969; 

Agricultural commodities shipped from the 
state to foreign destinations were estimated 
at $276 million in fiscal year 1969-70. Minne- 
sota ranked ninth among the states in total 
value of agricultural exports and 10th on a 
per capita basis; 

Iron ore exports from the state were valued 
at $21 million in 1969. 


MANUFACTURED EXPORTS 


Minnesota's exports of manufactures near- 
ly tripled in the period 1960-69 to a level of 
$492.2 million. Over one-half of the trade 
gain was realized in the final three years. The 
rapid expansion in foreign sales boosted the 
state’s national ranking from 24th place at 
the beginning to the 17th at the end of the 
sixties. 

Export gains stemmed primarily from 
spectacular increases achieved by Minne- 
sota’s nonelectrical machinery industry. On 
top of large advances in 1960-63 and 1963- 
66, shipments abroad nearly doubled in the 
brief span of 1966-69 to a value of $243.3 
million. Thus, nonelectrical machinery rep- 
resented about one-half of the state's total 
manufactured exports, as compared to only 
one-fourth in 1960. Office and computing 
machines dominated this trade. 

Products of the state’s transport equip- 
ment and instrument industries have also 
shown considerable buoyancy. Exports of 
transport equipment, consisting overwhelm- 
ingly of motor vehicles and equipment, rose 
from only $9.3 million in 1963 to an esti- 
mated $52 to $57 million in 1969. (Disclosure 
regulations prohibit the publication of more 
specific information.) The spurt in ship- 
ments was influenced by the U.S.-Canadian 
Automotive Products Agreement of 1965, 
which provides for duty-free treatment of 
motor vehicles and original equipment moy- 
ing between the two countries. 

Foreign marketing of instruments and re- 
lated products doubled in value between 
1963 and 1969, reaching $27.5 million. Engi- 
neering and scientific instruments were in 
the forefront of the rise, with photographic 
equipment and supplies providing additional 
gains. 

After expanding by 100% between 1960 
and 1966, Minnesota’s foreign sales of food 
and kindred products declined by nearly one- 
tenth to $66.3 million in 1969. Deliveries of 
grain-mill products dropped in recent years, 
although increases were noted in meat prod- 
ucts and canned, cured, and frozen foods. 

Survey results have shown a downward 
trend in exports of electrical machinery 
throughout the sixties. The 1969 estimate of 
$19.7 million was less than one-half of the 
1960 value. This slippage is, however, incon- 
sistent with increased production and em- 
ployment reported by the industry and may 
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reflect the survey’s exclusion of relatively 
small manufacturing establishments. 

The state’s economy benefits from goods 
produced not only for direct shipment to 
foreign destinations but also for ultimate 
exports through other states. Such indirect 
exports are of particular importance in in- 
dustries whose products require further proc- 
essing or constitute components and parts 
for assembly into machinery or transport 
equipment. To avoid duplication, the fin- 
ished products delivered abroad by exporters 
are credited at their full value to the state 
responsible for the final manufacturing 
process, 

Minnesota’s principal center for export 
production is the Twin Cities area, Minneap- 
olis-St. Paul. About four-fifths of the state's 
transport equipment for the foreign market 
are made there. Duluth also supplies manu- 
factures, notably nonelectrical machinery, 
for export. 


STATE OF MINNESOTA: ESTIMATED 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 

Minnesota’s agricultural exports are more 
diversified than those of most other states 
and provide a significant portion of its farm 
income. Foreign market sales accounted for 
14% of the state's cash receipts from farm 
marketings in fiscal year 1969-70. 

The state’s share of U.S. farm exports, in- 
cluding some manufactures of agricultural 
origin, was estimated at $275.6 million in 
1969-70, a modest increase of 15% in four 
years. A substantial export gain of 76%, how- 
ever, was recorded for the full decade. Minne- 
sota was ninth among the states in total 
value of agricultural exports and 10th on a 
per capita basis. 

Minnesota led in exports of dairy products 
with sales of $35.2 million, or 32% of the 
nation’s total. Its foreign deliveries of these 
products were about one-third higher than 
in 1965-66. Exports of soybeans, the principal 


[In millions of dollars, except as indicated] 
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farm commodity shipped abroad by the state, 
climbed even more rapidly to $72.7 million, 
43% above their value, four years earlier. 
In the movement of feedgrains, however, 
there was a 16% decline in the same period, 
to $52.3 million. 

Among other significant farm exports, 
shipments of protein meal more than dou- 
bled to $22.5 million, but wheat and fiour 
dropped by one-fourth to $21.7 million. In 
meats and meat products and in flaxseed, in 
both of which Minnesota ranks third, foreign 
sales were valued at $8.9 million and $2.9 
million, respectively. 

MINERAL EXPORTS 

Minnesota’s exports of iron ore in 1969 
reached the low point of the sixties. Foreign 
sales were valued at $21 million, a drop of 
45% from 1966. 

(See tables on exports of manufactures 
and shares of agricultural exports.) 


EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS, PRODUCTION, AND EMPLOYMENT, BY INDUSTRY GROUP 


Industry group 


Estimated exports of manufactured products 


Manufacturing 1967 


Percent change Percent 
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1 includes administrative and auxiliary employment of 23,900. 
t Comparable data not available. 

3 Excludes ordnance, Sen f 

4 Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies. 
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Mr. Vinokur indicated that the success 
in surpassing the projected goal could be 
attributed to increased purchases of soy- 
beans, soybean products, feed grains, 
manufactured goods, electronic equip- 
ment, and electrical manufacturing ma- 
terials. The entrance of many small and 
medium size companies into the export 
business also contributed significantly to 
this success. 

Another major factor in determining 
the importance of exports to the econ- 
omy of Minnesota is the employment re- 
sultant from these exports. Many jobs in 
the State are created due to exports, both 
in manufacturing and in the agribusiness 
sector, according to information pro- 
vided by the Commerce Department and 
interviews conducted with various Min- 
nesota companies. The Port of Duluth 
offers an example of the importance of 
exports in providing employment. Over 
2,000 jobs at the port are a direct result 
of the export activities centered there. 

Mr. Russell W. Laxson, vice president 
of Honeywell, Inc., based in Minneapolis, 
provided some interesting statistics on 
the effect of the multinational company 
on the U.S. economy: 


Note: Export values are f.0.b. producing plant. Data for 1960, 1963, and 1966 have been revised 


from those in the State Ex 


rt Origin Series issued April 1968. Production is represented by ship- 


ments, i.e., net selling values f.0.b. plant; data may include duplication arising from intrastate 
shipments between establishments. 3 $ r 
Source: ‘Survey of the Origin ef Exports by Manufacturing Establishments, 1969°" and ‘1967 
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Census of Manufactures Minnesota," Bureau o 


Honeywell has worked with a number of 
government and private groups to study the 
impact of multinational companies on this 
country’s economic climate. Recently one of 
those groups, the Emergency Committee for 
American Trade (ECAT), conducted a survey 
of 40 firms who were members of ECAT. The 
survey has returned some very important 
information: 

From 1964 to 1969, these firms reported 
increased domestic employment “from 1.9 
million to 2.5 million, a gain of over 27%. 
During the comparable period, total manu- 
facturing employment in the United States 
increased by only 16.8%, from 17.3 million 
in 1964 to 20.2 million in 1969—a rate con- 
siderably below that for the multinational 
companies.” 

Thirty-seven of these firms reported “in- 
creased employment during the period 1964 
to 1969; two reported virtually no change, 
and only one reported a significant decline 
in employment, which was due solely to com- 
petitive developments in the U.S. market.” 

The median increase in domestic employ- 
ment with the multinational companies from 
1964 to 1969 was “29% while the upper 
quartile and lower quartile gains were 42% 
and 18%, respectively. The employment gains 
in the lower quartile firms even exceeded 
the average increase in all manufacturing 
employment during the corresponding pe- 
riod.” 


he Census. 


In part because of the physical presence 
in foreign markets, the companies surveyed 
achieved a “net export surplus, i.e., a surplus 
of exports from the U.S. over imports into 
the U.S., of $5.4 billion in 1968 and $4.8 bil- 
lion in 1969. (The decline in the latter year 
was substantially attributable to a reduction 
in exports of aircraft and parts in 1969.) Over 
two-thirds of the companies surveyed in- 
creased their net export surpluses from 1968 
to 1969, and these enormous export surpluses 
of $5 billion annually lead to employment in 
our domestic plants of approximately 500,000 
American workers.” 

In 1968 and 1969, the companies “repatri- 
ated $1.2 and $1.3 billion respectively in 
earnings to the U.S. These repatriated earn- 
ings (net of foreign taxes) represented a 
return on equity invested of 9.9% in 1968 and 
92% in 1969.” 

DANGERS OF TRADE WAR 

Several of those testifying expressed 
concern that retention of the import 
surcharge for much longer will result in 
reciprocal tariffs and lead to a trade war. 

William F. Ogden, Jr. of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis stated that: 
as a result of the 10% surcharge, we have 
already seen a reduction in orders for im- 
ported merchandise which reflects the un- 
certainty in the minds of many U.S. com- 
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panies as to how they should shape their 
future plans. Although the surcharge pro- 
vides an immediate and useful tool in nego- 
tlating the elimination of tariff and non- 
tariff barriers to U.S. exports, its effectiveness 
will diminish over a period of time. In any 
event, it should be concentrated against 
specific barriers in specific countries, and not 
as a general barrier. If it persists, it will lead, 
undeniably, to reciprocal barriers which will 
result in lower volumes of international 
trade. This will mean less jobs and lower 
standards of living for all Americans. The 
surcharge should be lifted by March, 1972. It 
must not be used to protect domestic indus- 
tries from fair foreign competition. Assistance 
to inefficient domestic industries who are 
seriously affected by Foreign competition 
should be in the form of relocation and re- 
training allowances. 


Lloyd Brandt, executive director of 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
testified that: 

In general, the Chamber supports the ac- 
tions taken by the President as they relate 
to the international sector. Certainly the 
relationships between various currencies had 
gotten out of line and the action of freeing 
the dollar appears to be necessary as a tem- 
porary measure. The 10% surcharge on im- 
ports as a part of the package and as a tem- 
porary measure probably was unavoidable. 
However, we believe that every effort must 
be made to bring currencies into relative 
balance and to revoke the 10% surcharge. 

Unfortunately, the longer the surcharge 
remains in effect, the easier it is going to be 
for various segments of our population to 
insist that it remain a permanent feature 
of our international trade posture. While 
retaliatory measures at this time have been 
very limited, the continuance of the sur- 
charge for any period of time or the enact- 
ment by the Congress of other restrictive 
measures may well bring about massive re- 
taliation from our trading partners. This 
must be avoided at any cost. 


Mr. Vinokur stated that Japan is pri- 
mary purchaser of the power transmis- 
sion equipment manufactured in Minne- 
sota. Before the 10 percent surcharge was 
imposed, the duty on this equipment was 
very reasonable and it was accepted into 
Japan as AO—automatically approved. 
Now Japan requires import licenses for 
this same equipment. There has been a 
cutback in orders to Japan as a result of 
this action. 

GROWING PROTECTIONISM 


Witnesses were also alarmed at grow- 
ing protectionist sentiments in the coun- 
try. Mr. Brandt was one of many who 
expressed this concern: 

“The trend in the United States toward 
isolationist policies has developed strongly 
ever since the passage of the 1962 Trade Ex- 
pansion Act. We agree that the United States’ 
negotiating position in the past has perhaps 
not fully met the expectations of the Ameri- 
can people and we highly endorse the 
changes in the last few years that have seen 
the enforcement of laws currently on the 
books such as the Anti-Dumping Act, Count- 
ervailing Duties, etc. But this is not the time 
for import quotas, nor is it the time to deal 
harshly with multi-national corporations. We 
are disturbed at the introduction of the 
Burke-Hartke Bill (S-2592, H.R. 10914) which 
would have very extreme ramifications if al- 
lowed to become law. At this particular time, 
we urge moderation and reason in the devei- 
opment of international trade policy which 
will be fair to both the United States and our 
trading partners around the world. 


Michael Prichard, an officer in the 
Minnesota World Trade Association, out- 
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lined the principles he believes Congress 
should follow in considering any pro- 
posals affecting foreign trade and in- 
vestment: 


First. it is my contention that mankind 
can best prosper and survive in a world in 
which men are free to trade goods and serv- 
ices. The United States itself is a huge mar- 
ket in which barriers to trade have, to a 
large degree, been eliminated. The European 
Common Market is making significant prog- 
Tess in eliminating barriers to trade among 
its member nations. A long-range foreign 
policy goal of the United States should be 
the worldwide elimination of barriers to 
trade. 

Second, we must recognize that the world 
monetary system has serious deficiencies 
which, although structural in nature, can 
profoundly affect the economies of the world. 
Although it may not have been feasible 
for political reasons, many of our present 
troubles could probably have been averted 
if we had been willing to devalue the dollar 
vis-a-vis gold, rather than adhering to a 
system which provided for considerable in- 
flexibility in the rates of exchange among 
the major currencies of the world. Par-reach- 
ing changes in the world monetary system 
May be necessary at this time. The best 
talent available in the United States and 
the rest of the world should be used to de- 
velop these changes, and the United States 
should be prepared to accept a less important 
role for its dollar in any new system which 
is devised. In connection with a new world 
monetary system which may be devised, the 
United States may be required to submit to 
some degree of supervision by a world mon- 
etary authority on matters which could af- 
fect its internal economy. We must realize 
that our domestic economic policies have 
repercussions throughout the world and in 
a new monetary system it would be equitable 
to afford an opportunity for other nations to 
be heard. 

Third, the United States should adopt as 
one of its goals the maintenance of a flexible 
production base (and hopefully, a fully em- 
ployed, innovative and diversified produc- 
tion base, as referred to in the Preamble to 
H.R. 10914). This would mean utilizing our 
human, natural and financial resources to 
best maintain and improve our competitive 
position in world markets, and may mean 
that production of goods which have histori- 
cally been produced in the United States 
would decline as a result of market forces. 
In my opinion, production of goods which 
are not competitive in world markets should 
not be artificially continued and maintained. 
I think it is a proper role of government to 
assist workers in industries whose production 
has rapidly declined as a result of sudden 
changes in world markets, until the workers 
are able to find employment in other indus- 
tries. I do not think it is a proper function 
of government to support industries which 
are not competitive in world markets. 

Fourth, a mechanism should be provided 
to give the President, or some other appro- 
priate representative of the United States, 
authority to negotiate with foreign govern- 
ments on a broad scale with respect to trade 
practices, and a broad range of non-tariff 
barriers to trade, with a view toward recip- 
rocal elimination of such barriers. 

Fifth, the United States Government 
should maintain an atmosphere in which 
those of our industries which are competitive 
internationally can expand and prosper. 

Sixth, it is my opinion that our present 
economic and financial situation, domestical- 
ly and internationally, is largely a result of 
the conduct of the Viet Nam war. This was 
conducted for a very long period of time 
without the imposition of wage and price 
controls. It has also resulted in a very heavy 
drain on our balance of payments. Hopefully, 
an end is in sight. 
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The most disturbing aspect of the wage- 
price freeze, the import surcharge, and the 
proposals of H.R. 10914, is the apparent will- 
ingness of the United States Government 
and a large segment of American society to 
move from a free enterprise economy to a 
government controlled economy, not merely 
as a very short run measure to correct a 
temporary situation, but as a longer term 
measure. While quantitative controls on im- 
ports, prohibitions on foreign investments, 
and tax and similar measures may all be 
legitimate short-term tools, they are not 
effective for curing basic ills, namely imbal- 
ance in monetary parities and huge fiscal 
deficits. In my opinion, the consumer, rather 
than the government, should determine what 
he will buy. If the United States automobile 
oligopoly will not produce a car responsive 
to consumer demand, the consumer should 
not be prohibited by government from buy- 
ing a foreign car which meets that demand. 
If there is some aspect of the sale of that 
car in the United States which is truly “un- 
fair,” we should concern ourselves with that 
aspect. In my opinion, an investor, rather 
than the government, should determine 
where he will invest his funds. His decision 
will be made on the basis of expected return, 
risk and similar factors. The development of 
our country until the early part of this cen- 
tury was heavily dependent on the avail- 
ability of European capital, and the only way 
the economies of the underdeveloped nations 
of the world will develop is through the 
transfer of capital and technology from 
abroad. 


One witness presented his testimony on 
the international trade question from a 
very interesting and important perspec- 
tive. Mr. Eugene Harrison is a repre- 
sentative of the British Trade Council 
and is currently stationed in Minneapolis. 
I would like to request that Mr. Harri- 
son’s entire statement be included in the 


RECORD. 

At the important meeting of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund (IMF) in Septem- 
ber, Mr. Anthony Barber, our chancellor of 
the exchequer said: “The problems faced 
by the United States administration, both 
as to the balance of payments and as to the 
domestic American economy, are immense. 

Here is a nation which over the years has 
shown a generosity unparalleled in history. 
A people who have been prepared to back 
one administration after another in their 
actions to fortify the industrial world and 
to aid the developing world. 

They are now entitled to look to their 
friends and to call for a common solution 
to a common problem. 

Having said that, my question is whether 
or not we are going the right way about 
solving this all important common problem. 

The U.S. move to protectionism cannot be 
the right answer surely? 


PROTECTIONISM 


Did protectionism create Hitler? 

The Wall Street Journal of October 26, 
1971 headed an important editorial: “Did 
protectionism create Hitler”? It went on to 
illustrate that U.S. protectionism brought on 
the Smoot-Hawley Tariff legislation of 1930 
which set in motion a series of international 
moves that inhibited the movement of trade 
and money. 

Foreign trade withered, prices fell precipi- 
tately and all values plummeted. U.S. un- 
employment rose from 544 million to 11 mil- 
lion in 6 months. 

The world was plunged into the deepest 
depression ever recorded. Protectionism cer- 
tainly watered the soil that could nurture 
a Hitler. 

U.S. TRADING PARTNERS 

Let us look at the United States present 

trading position: your trading partners are 
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now much stronger in every way since the 
1950's: And growing from strength to 
strength, 

This is, of course, in many cases, due to 
the large effective and generous aid given 
by the United States after World War II. 

Japan and Canada have substantial bal- 
ance of payment surfeits—with the entry 
of Great Britain and others into the Com- 
mon Market we will have a huge and wealthy 
market of 255 million people. In other 
words—the large trading partners and blocks 
are dealing from strength. Hence, there is 
the danger of starting a huge trade war and 
bringing on another awful depression all 
over the world. “When the U.S. sneezes, the 
rest of the world catches a cold.” 


EUROPE 


Is the U.S. position really as bad as is 
painted? With Japan and Canada it is true 
there have been large trading deficits. But 
with Europe the story is quite different. The 
average annual balances of payments, favour- 
able to the U.S.A. are as follows: 

Common Market, $1.2 billion; United King- 
dom, $500 million. 

After we enter EEC it is likely to improve 
in the favour of the U.S.A. 


THE U.K. 


Whilst we thoroughly sympathise with the 
United States in her position, we do not like 
the 10% surcharge which is now beginning 
to hurt our exports to the U.S.A, And we cer- 
tainly are not in favour of the discriminatory 
7% tax investment credit with the “Buy 
American” label. 

Taken together with changes in exchange 
rates, these measures could establish a mar- 
gin against British capital goods of over 30%. 
We believe that the “Buy American” stipula- 
tion in an inyestment tax credit to be defi- 
nitely in direct conflict with the provisions 
of Article III of the G.A.T.T. 

No other principal trading country oper- 
ates discriminatory fiscal incentives to in- 
vest in a major way. With such a deterrent 
to free, competitive trading, we believe that 
it will in the end be only the U.S. public that 
will suffer. 

I believe the United States Senate has 
thrown out the investment credit in its pres- 
ent form—we hope it never becomes law. 
Her Majesty’s Government has sent an aide 
memoire on this subject to the Government 
of the United States. 


TRADE RESTRICTIONS 


The United States has a much wider 
“spread” of tariff rates than most other 
countries. It has a comparatively low aver- 
age industrial tariff but on a significant 
range of items a much more savagely pro- 
tective tariff. On non-tariff barriers, many 
examples can be provided: American selling 
price on chemicals, ete., systems of valua- 
tion, documentation for customs, wine gal- 
lon assessments and “Buy American” re- 
strictions, copywrite laws, etc. etc. 

U.S. EXPORTS AND FREE TRADE 

We in the U.K. are firm believers in abso- 
lute free trade. We live by our exports and 
overseas investments. It is to be fervently 
hoped that all the U.S, moves toward pro- 
tectionism can be stopped in the very near 
future. In case you don’t know, the propor- 
tion of U.S. exports to gross national prod- 
ucts is only some 4%. In the U.K. and many 
European countries it is in the nature of 
20% or more. 

I believe the answer to most of these prob- 
lems is opening up free world trade even 
more than ever before and to allow the great 
American free enterprise system to flourish 
and flower but all over the world with in- 
creased exports and investments. 


Mr. Speaker, as a result of the testi- 
mony of these witnesses and similar ex- 
pressions of concern from others in my 
district, I am more convinced than ever 
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that we must fully understand the im- 
pact that protectionist trade policies 
would have on our own economy. In Sep- 
tember 1970, 4,800 American economists 
appealed to Congress and to the Presi- 
dent to reject the proposed import re- 
strictions. They wrote: 

Today, as in 1930, a protectionist policy... 
would directly impair our own prosperity. 
Foreign countries would have less purchas- 
ing power and hence less ability to buy from 
us. They would... retaliate... Prices in this 
country would tend to go up, reducing the 
real incomes of Americans, affecting espe- 
cially those who can least afford it... But 
the right answer does not lie in triggering 
a trade war. That would only make a bad 
situation worse. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
subject of my special order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 


THE INSIGHTS, THEORY OF VALUES, 
AND PERSONAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
A GREAT PROFESSOR 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. RANDALL) is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, my home 
city of Independence, Mo., is known us 
the Queen City of the Trails because it is 
the starting point of the Santa Fe, Cali- 
fornia, and Oregon Trails. In the last 30 
years we have become famous as the 
home of the 32d President of the United 
States. Please note that in deference to 
our first citizen’s preferences we have 
described him as the 32d President and 
not the 33d President. In my home com- 
munity, we are also proud that it-is the 
home of the world headquarters of the 
Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope and I am sure that 
history will not limit our fame to the 
three things I have just enumerated. We 
have produced many famous persons— 
authors, actresses, musicians, historians, 
and writers. 

One very able and most talented pres- 
ent day writer is Mary Salisbury Hare. 
She is the wife of a distinguished law- 
yer, George Michael Hare, and the 
daughter of the late Spencer Salisbury, 
a well-known and respected business- 
man and savings and loan company ex- 
ecutive. I might add parenthetically 
Mrs. Hares’ father served as a command- 
er of an artillery battery that fought 
side by side with the battery commanded 
by Capt. Harry S. Truman in World 
War I. Her husband George M. Hare 
practices law under the firm name of 
Hare and Truman, with John R. Tru- 
man, a near relative of our former Pres- 
ident. 

Mary Pearl Hare, as she is best known 
contributes regularly to the Kansas City 
Star and its morning edition, the Kan- 
sas City Times. Recently, on Friday, 
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November 12, 1971 she authored a five- 
column spread on the editorial page of 
the Kansas City Times entitled “Still 
Looking for a Literary Giant.” Her arti- 
cle is centered around the life history 
and particularly the teaching years of 
Dr. Alexander P. Cappon, professor 
emeritus of English literature at the 
University of Missouri-Kansas City. Dr. 
Cappon retired from teaching last 
spring. He is now engaged in the prep- 
eration of an anthology of the Uni- 
versity Review which is the faculty pub- 
lication of the University of Missouri- 
Kansas City where Dr. Cappon served 
as the editor-in-chief from 1937 to 1970. 
Among the authors who contributed to 
the University Review during those 
years were: Edgar Lee Master, J. D. 
Salinger, Robinson Jeffers, John Gould 
Fletcher and Pearl Buck. 

Mr. Speaker, when I received my copy 
of this feature story, which is based upon 
an interview of Dr. Cappon by Mrs, Hare, 
I immediately recognize that here was a 
story that once again underlined the fact 
our Nation is fortunate to have a long 
tradition of public support of the im- 
portance of education and educational 
opportunities. As I read this article, it 
made me recognze once again that the 
American people will always be ready 
to support the strengthening and expan- 
sion of our educational institutions and 
opportunities. The Representatives of the 
people in the Congress are equally ready 
and willing to support educational insti- 
tutions. Only a few days ago the U.S. 
House of Representatives passed and 
sent to the other body a monumental $22 
billion aid to higher education bill. 

Notwithstanding the money that has 
been or will be spent on education, the 
Congress, our educators and the general 
public have long been well aware that 
the quality of that education ultimately 
depends on the quality of the people who 
staff our educational institutions. It is so 
true that it is now accepted without 
question that without good teachers our 
schools and colleges can never hope to 
provide quality education. It is because 
of this awareness that it becomes so re- 
freshing to read the article centering 
around the interview of Dr. Cappon who 
proved himself for many long years, not 
only to be a well qualified teacher but 
that he is one who was truly dedicated 
to the art of teaching. 

The interview in the Kansas City 
Times, of Dr. Cappon embellished by Mrs. 
Hare covers a wide variety of subjects. As 
I look back over this story, it appears that 
it is devoted to two principal topics. First, 
the role of the professor in a university 
and also the role of the university in 
the community. Second, an appraisal of 
the contemporary scene in English 
literature. 

Dr. Alexander P. Cappon, a long time 
student of English literature believes that 
while some of our 20th century authors 
have shown technological ingenuity, no 
literary giant has yet appeared on the 
scene. He points out that there have been 
writers who are not afraid to break with 
tradition but there is no one figure who 
seems to stand out above the rest. 

About the only matter which a person 
such as myself, who is neither a writer 
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nor a student of English literature could 
disagree with Dr. Cappon is that someone 
as he puts it: 

A Mailer perhaps would come along and 
avail himself of what has been learned and 
make significant use of it. 


If he refers to Norman Mailer, as I am 
sure he must, I hope the good doctor 
will please forgive me if I dissent or at 
least mildly disagree. 

Mrs. Hare herself has shown she is 
capable of an excellent literary style of 
her own as she goes about her interview. 
It reminds one of the style of question 
and answer writing so effectively used by 
that ‘popular and widely read news 
periodical U.S. News & World Report. 

Her entire article is well arranged. 
Each question leads in an orderly se- 
quence to the one that follows. 

One of the highlights of the interview 
is the question answered by Dr. Cappon 
as to whether or not a university should 
have an elite quality. His answer was that 
while every university should be selective, 
every teacher should do all that he can 
for every student sent to him notwith- 
standing the admission and probation 
committees. Then once again in answer 
to the question as to which art form is 
the most demanding his interesting an- 
swer was, “all art forms.” 

Dr. Cappon goes on in the interview to 
theorize that for the artist, the novel, 
drama and poetry are extremely de- 
manding. He says he is disappointed that 
few poets today write epics because a 
great epic could be written that could 
deeply influence our culture. It is his 
belief that great artists are endowed with 
a grasp of life, acute sensitivity, depth of 
insight and imaginative intensity of 
spirit. 

It is clear from the interview this great 
teacher of English literature believes that 
no human being can produce a perfect 
work of art on the postulant that any of 
us have the world by the tail and that 
sooner or later we will, or must discover 
something of complete perfection. 

A most revealing and also most inter- 
esting answer by Dr. Cappon was to the 
question of what did he gain most from 
his professorship of English literature. 
The answer, simple and straightfor- 
ward—it gave him a greater understand- 
ing of the world and its people. 

He went on to say he enjoyed his 
teaching because as students gain per- 
sonal improvement, not in writing skills 
alone but in creative endeavor, they add 
to their own mental health and become 
better persons. 

One of the very encouraging parts of 
the interview is the optimism expressed 
by Dr. Cappon when he was asked if 
the world was in a sorry plight. He agreed 
it is, but he also believes the world has 
always been in a sorry plight. He thinks 
education has always been faced with a 
race against the problems that have been 
enclosed upon it and against catastrophe 
which would even overtake us, if we were 
ever foolish enough to relax. 

Because of Dr. Cappon’s statements in 
the interview, we believe that the ex- 
pressions of his personal philosophy con- 
tained in the comments of this interview 
have significance far beyond the con- 
fines of the area it is my privilege to 
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represent in the Congress. It is for that 
reason that I read into the Recorp at this 
time, the full interview by Mary Salis- 
bury Hare of Dr. Cappon, who in this 
interview states the insights he has 
gained from many years of experience 
and refiection. I feel certain, a careful 
consideration of these ideas will benefit 
those who read this Recorp. At this point, 
I will read the entire interview as follows: 
STILL LOOKING FoR A LITERARY GIANT 
(By Mary Salisbury Hare) 

While 20th century authors have shown 
tremendous technical ingenuity, no literary 
giant has appeared on the scene, in the opin- 
ion of Dr. Alexander P. Cappon, Professor 
Emeritus of English literature at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Kansas City. 

“This has been the age of experimentation, 
of writers who are not afraid to break with 
tradition,” Dr. Cappon points out, “but we 
now would hope that someone—a Mailer per- 
haps—would come along and avail himself of 
what has been learned and make significant 
use of it.” 

Dr. Cappon has high regard for Faulkner 
and others of this century, but when he 
thinks of figures who stand above the rest, he 
thinks of such men as John Milton, his fa- 
vorite poet. 

Dr. Cappon first was attracted to the 17th 
century writer through his poetry, but his 
esteem for Milton grew when he read essays 
on freedom of speech and press, education, 
religion, divorce, and one called “The Tenure 
of Kings and Magistrates.” 

“In this one the important point Milton 
brought out," Dr. Cappon recalls, “is that the 
people have the right to choose and depose 
their rulers. This, of course, led the way to 
democracy.” 

Dr. Cappon, who retired from teaching last 
spring, continues to take an active part in 
the life of the campus. In the following in- 
terview he looks back on his years of teach- 
ing, commenting on a wide variety of sub- 
jects. 

CONTACT WITH STUDENTS 

Q What do you most look back to with 
pleasure in your connection with the uni- 
versity? 

A A teacher looks back most to his contact 
with students. This is most important but 
it is always imperfect. I think there is no 
finer word than “teacher” unless it is 
“learner”, I perhaps most greatly enjoyed 
my days as a student, and that is perhaps 
why I wanted to be a teacher. The word 
“professor” does not suggest to me the idea 
of “one who professes”—it suggests to me 
one who, along with others, inquires or tries 
to discover. 

Q Do the students 
knowledge? 

A Yes. That is the main thing they do—or 
ought to do. This is of course difficult, for 
teacher and student. 

Q How long have you been connected with 
universities, up to the time that you retired? 

A Let me say “quite a long time”—without 
being absolutely specific. I usually feel that 
it is best not to turn the pages of time back- 
ward too much. I like to look forward. I was 
editor-in-chief of our faculty publication, 
the University Review, for more than 21 years 
(while also teaching) and I was a teacher, 
of course, for a longer period than this. 


MANY AREAS 


Q Do you rememer specific students? 

A Yes, many. I remember, for example, the 
student I carried in my arms to a second- 
floor meeting of the English Club. She went 
everywhere in a wheel chair. She later took 
a Ph.D. at Columbia University and was mar- 
ried in New York. 

Q Did good students come from all areas 
of Kansas City? 


“discover”—uncover 
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A I have had good students from Inde- 
pendence, from Central High, Westport, 
Belton, North Kansas City, Excelsior Springs, 
from Red China, India, Pakistan—good stu- 
dents from everywhere. Many, of course, 
took the M.A. later and some went on for 
Ph.D, degrees—a surprisingly large num- 
ber in the 19th century field in which I had 
specialized. 

Q Does a university or should a university 
have an elite quality? 

A The university as it operates has a selec- 
tive aspect. But the teacher should do what 
he can for every student who is sent to him 
by the selective process. This depends upon 
the admission and probation committees. 

Q What about disadvantaged students? 

A Early at the university I had strong 
feelings about the problem of deprivation. 
Something ought to be done here for those 
deprived materially and in other respects: 
Raise scholarship money for Indians, Mexi- 
cans and admit Negroes. I was the first to 
introduce a Negro speaker to address one of 
our halls. As it happened it was Langston 
Hughes, whom I greatly admired. A univers- 
ity should serve its city and the city, the 
university. A metropolitan area can be used 
as a laboratory. 


BOTH TAUGHT 


Q Are you the only member of your family 
in the teaching profession? 

A. No, my wife also taught world literature 
for some years here at the university. 

Q. A study of the world’s major literary 
masterpieces. 

A. Not pure literature. A course in germinal 
ideas welded together: Moral, religious, polit- 
ical, economic and literary. Both of us have 
been much interested in a broad orientation 
for students, a wider world view. Selections 
ranged from ancient Greek dramatists, Plato, 
the Bible, Shakespeare, Balzac, Thoreau, 
Marx, Dostoyevsky to Oriental and Occidental 
philosophy. For one student whom we saw re- 
cently, Dorothy’s course opened up insight 
into Africa and its problems through “Cry, 
the Beloved Country.” 

Q. What art form do you consider most 
demanding. 

A. All art forms. For the artist the novel, 
drama and poetry are extremely demanding. 
Today few poets write epics. A great epic 
could be written that would deeply influence 
our culture, 

Q. With what special qualities are great 
artists endowed? 

A. A vast grasp of life, acute sensitivity, 
depth of insight and imaginative intensity of 
spirit. The modern writer should probe deeply 
into past and present philosophic contribu- 
tions we fortunately have available to us. 

WHY WRITE? 

Q What motivates a writer? 

A Motivations are mixed. To believe in 
only one—the aesthetic—is simplistic. The 
need to create an aesthetic object in its own 
terms fails to take account of man's imper- 
fectibility. We are all mixed creatures. No 
human being can produce a perfect work of 
art. Even in pure science errors in thinking 
have been based on the postulant that we 
have the world by the tail, that we might 
have discovered something of complete per- 
fection. 

Q Asa senior professor of English language 
and literature and creative writing, what 
have you gained most? 

A A greater understanding of the world 
and its people. One satisfaction has been to 
see students gain personal improvement, not 
writing skill alone. In the process of creative 
endeavor people change. They add to their 
own mental health. At first my attention 
centered on better craftsmanship, later on 
better persons. Even though the individual 
may be a better craftsman he may become a 
worse person. 

Q At present you are engaged in & spe- 
cific project? 
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A I am working on the relationship be- 
tween literature and philosophy in Words- 
worth. My dissertation was written on a prob- 
lem relating literature to philosophy in the 
works of Shelley. Also, the relationship be- 
tween these areas in the work of Coleridge 
interests me. 

Q Do you believe the novel is dead? 

A. No. That’s a great error. Rather the 
novel is in process of being taken apart rap- 
{dly in different ways. Out of this something 
richer will emerge. A novel's inner core is 
living, changeless, creative . . . very much 
alive. The original title “novel” meant some- 
thing novel... 

Q. Has Truman Capote’s clinical reportage 
in the nonfiction novel, “In Cold Blood,” es- 
tablished a serious new literary form? 

A. He made a contribution of value. De- 
spite our world of haste novels at times are 
still exceedingly large and astoundingly long. 
Joyce devoted the last chapter of “Ulysses” 
to Molly Bloom’s unspoken monologue. 
Faulkner wrote unpunctuated sentences as 
long as 181 words in “Absalom, Absalom.” 
Whatever form or style evolves the novel 
can’t die. 

Q. How did a writer of Faulkner's stature 
surface in the deprived State of Mississippi? 

A. In an area that could not foster the arts 
Faulkner might have been lost. Fortunate 
circumstances combined with creative imagi- 
native power saved him. In a sense the Nobel 
Prize winner's acceptance speech is an af- 
firmation. I believe that man will not merely 
endure; he will prevail... 

Q. What do you think of the modern 
world—for example, youth liberation? 

A. I am friendly to youth—all my life I 
have been working on the side of liberation. 
In my younger days there was a current book 
published, “Youth in Revolt.” I was brought 
up in that tradition. 

Q. Has permissiveness been responsible for 
most of the ills of present-day youth? 

A. I think not. Most parents will jaw at 
their youth too much. The trouble lies in 
this: We have a very complicated world 
to live in, and youth has a hard time ad- 
justing to its complicated world. Also, teach- 
ers cannot be blamed for all the problems. 
Teachers in the high school are making a 
terrific effort and lower school work is be- 
ing planned with a good deal of care. How- 
ever, the problems are all difficult. 


CAN’T GIVE UP 


Q. Don’t you think that the world is in 
a sorry plight? 

A. Yes. But it has always been in a sorry 
plight. I would not want to underestimate 
the evils of the present world. Education 
has always been faced with a race against 
the problems that have been closing in— 
against catastrophe which might be immi- 
nent if we would foolishly relax. 

Q. What do you think of modern poetry? 

A. This question might mean: Are you in 
favor of conventional poetry? I am most 
friendly to modern poetry. We could think 
of formalized religion and formalized poetry. 
I am not attracted to anything which is 
formalized, 

Q. What do you think of long-haired young 
men? 

A. The length of the hair doesn’t bother 
me a bit—or the scraggliness of the beard. 
I have had students like this in class—boys 
with very long hair who came to class in 
what appeared to be a girl's nightgown and 
a long string of colorful beads about their 
necks, as well as earrings. They turned out to 
be good students. Perhaps I have been lucky. 
The worst students tend to drop out early 
and therefore do not give rise to a problem. 

I have almost always had a good core of 
reasonably good students. The long-haired 
students probably think of the teacher with 
shorter hair as the person who is formal- 
ized—that is conventionalized. But the stu- 
dents are willing to wait and see whether you 
are extremely conventionalized. 
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SENATOR BUCKLEY PROMOTES IN- 
TEREST IN THE RIGHTS OF ALL 
PERSONS TO EMIGRATE 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York (Mz. Kemp) is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, I was very 
pleased to learn that earlier this week 
Senator BUCKLEY, on behalf of Senator 
Brock and himself, introduced Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 51 which is iden- 
tical to House Concurrent Resolution 462 
which I introduced on behalf of myself 
and 51 cosponsors. In addition, Senator 
BucKLEY sent out a dear colleague letter 
on November 18 requesting additional 
cosponsors. These resolutions recognize 
the persistent violations by Communist 
nations of the fundamental right of emi- 
gration, one that is specifically written 
into the United Nations’ Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights. They also rec- 
ognize the persistent refusal to allow a 
citizen to leave has most recently been 
dramatized by the plight of Russian Jews 
who seek to find a new life elsewhere. 

Senator Bucktey has been extremely 
active in pursuing the issue of Soviet 
Jewry, including his taking a continuing 
and personal interest in Voice of America 
programing beamed to the Soviet Union 
and Soviet Jews. He and his staff have 
also continued to work with national and 
international bodies on matters affecting 
Soviet Jewry. 

Besides numerous initiatives under- 
taken by Senator Buck.ey’s staff, at his 
direction, on a variety of factors affecting 
Soviet Jewry, such as assuring the free 
flow of mail to Soviet Jews from sympa- 
thetic Americans, Senator BUCKLEY has 
personally pursued the VOA programing 
issue since last March and has worked 
closely with Frank Shakespeare, Director 
of the U.S. Information Agency. 

Mr. Speaker, it is indeed an honor for 
myself and all of the cosponsors of House 
Concurrent Resolution 462 to have 
Senator Buckiey, Senator Brock, and 
their colleagues join us in bringing this 
matter to the attention of the United Na- 
tions and the world. Any of my House 
colleagues who would still like to co- 
sponsor House Concurrent Resolution 462 
should contact my office promptly. It is 
my understanding that the Europe Sub- 
committee of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee could report out a resolution 
next week. 

Mr. Speaker, Senator BUCKLEY deliv- 
ered a speech on Soviet Jewry on Sun- 
day, November 14, 1971, on the steps of 
the city hall in White Plains, N.Y. Por- 
tions of the speech will be translated and 
along with a report of the rally will be 
reported to the Soviet Union and Soviet 
Jews on the VOA. It is very fitting and 
a pleasure, therefore, to include at this 
point Senator BucKLey’s speech. 

MAJOR SPEECH BY SENATOR JAMES L. BUCKLEY 


Thank you very much, Mr. Katz. It’s ob- 
vious that you've done a magnificent job in 
turning out a tremendous crowd today. 

I can think of no better way to open my 
remarks today than by quoting the words of 
the chairman of the Westchester Conference 
on Soviet Jewry, Mr. Ernest Goldblum, when 
he accepted the B’nai B’rith Brotherhood 
Award some months ago: 

“The ‘plague of darkness’ is with us,” he 
said, “when we fail to see the needs, the 
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pain, the joys of our fellow, when each is 
s0 preoccupied with his own place that he 
never goes out to share the concern of his 
neighbor. Brotherhood is the blessing of light 
which dispels the plague of darkness, and 
each of us must work together to rid the 
earth of the darkness that threatens to de- 
stroy.” 

This is why we are together here this morn- 
ing, to bear witness to our concern, to raise 
our voices in protest against the latest chap- 
ter in the Soviet Union’s long history of op- 
pression, to help keep alive the fires of hope 
in the hearts of her captive peoples. 

These peoples have each in turn felt the 
implacable determination of the Soviets to 
dominate, to tyrannize the human spirit: 
the Baltic nations in 1940, the Hungarians in 
1956, the Czechs in 1968, and now the Soviet 
Jews, who are once again being victimized 
for their steadfast loyalty to the faith of 
their fathers, and of their father’s fathers. 

I don’t know how many of you noted the 
extraordinary exchange which took place at 
the United Nations three weeks ago between 
the delegates of the Soviet Union and Israel. 
During a bitter debate Russia's Yakov Malik 
challenged the Israeli delegate, Yosef Tekoah, 
to rise in the Assembly and declare that Jews 
were a chosen people, a people closer to God 
than all others. Trembling with indignation, 
Mr. Tekoah rose to shout his reply that if 
the Jews were a “chosen people,” they had 
been “chosen to suffer.” 

Certainly, there has been little in this 
horror-filled century to prove him wrong. 
Destiny seems to have assigned a special role 
for the Jewish People. They have served as 
a kind of litmus paper of civilization, an un- 
falling test of the justness and humaneness 
of governments and regimes. Those which 
oppress the Jew usually attempt to tyran- 
nize others; and those which are based on 
a fundamental repudiation of human dignity 
and individual rights seem sooner or later 
to focus upon their Jewish citizens a singular 
intensity of oppression. This principle of 
history is now being exemplified once again 
in the events transpiring in the Soviet Union. 

When the Russian revolution was born in 
1917, it came bearing promises of dignity and 
brotherhood for all; and in fact, during the 
early days of the new regime, Russian Jews 
were provided with full equality for the first 
time in centuries. Within a few years, Soviet 
Jewry was able to establish an impressive 
network of schools and cultural institutions 
which gave promise of a vigorous develop- 
ment of Jewish culture, and it appeared that 
the virus of anti-Semitism had been banished 
from the land. 

It soon became apparent, however, that the 
ultimate goal of the mew regime for its 
Jewish and other minorities was not to grant 
them the freedom to pursue their individual 
faiths and cultures within the framework 
of the Soviet system, but rather to assimilate 
them into the system, to cause them to aban- 
don their distinctive traditions, customs and 
beliefs. The old patterns of Jewish life, be- 
cause of their intimate relationship to the 
life of the spirit, were particularly regarded 
as "bourgeoise evils” having a “counter- 
revolutionary infiuence,” It was made clear 
that a Soviet Jew would be allowed to partic- 
ipate fully and on equal terms in Soviet 
society only at the price of his abandoning 
every aspect of his being which would char- 
acterizing him as a Jew. This is what equality 
requires, Soviet style. 

While all Soviet citizens share in common 
the tyranny of the spirit which is visited by 
their government on all its subjects, and 
while all who have sought to preserve their 
religious beliefs have felt the heavy force of 
official displeasure the Soviet Jews have in 
recent years been singied out for a special 
harassment which can.only be described as 
cultural genocide; and in the process an 
explicit anti-Semitism has once again been 
loosed upon the land. 

We who have been blessed—most of us 
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from birth—to be the citizens of this great 
land in which the freedoms we enjoy are 
taken so much for granted, we too often find 
it beyond the reaches of our imagination to 
understand the subtle horrors to which the 
Jews and other captives of the Soviet system 
are daily subjected. We know intellectually 
that their misery exists, but we find it dif- 
ficult to visualize its special quality. 

I wish all of you could have been with me 
some months ago at a U.J.A. dinner in New 
York City to hear a young woman, one of 
the lucky few allowed to emigrate to Israel, 
describe in simple, poignant words what it 
is to be a Jew in Russia today; to hear from 
her lips of the ubiquitous hostilities and 
suspicions to which she was subjected in her 
schools and later at work, because she was a 
Jew. I wish you could have heard her describe 
the gnawing despair of all who still seek to 
follow the ancient teachings of their faith; 
and to hear her tell of her blinding joy when 
the unexpected news finally came that after 
years of effort, after all hope had disappeared, 
her application to leave Russia had finally 
been granted. 

What she was able to convey was an un- 
derstanding of the deep and growing frus- 
tration which recently led nine hundred 
courageous Soviet Jews from twenty cities 
to sign an appeal to the United Na- 
tions pleading for the elemental right to 
emigrate, to seek a new life in some more 
hospitable society. Their appeal described 
their plight in the following terms: 

“Here, in the U.S.S.R., where there is no 
Jewish culture or national life, where there 
are no Jewish schools or Jewish theatres, 
where there is no possibility of studying 
Yiddish or the culture and history of the 
Jewish people, where the unprecedentedly 
low percentage of Yiddish-speaking Jews is 
declining from day to day, in this country 
there is no future for us as Jews.” 

There can be no greater example of the 
hypocrisy of the Soviet state, no greater act 
of self-condemnation than this denial to 
her people of the right to leave, to seek their 
own futures, to take their own chances in 
other lands. The Soviet constitution grants 
to all the freedom of religious worship, and 
the Soviet Union piously subscribes to the 
United Nations Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights which expressly lists as one of 
them the right to emigrate. But in practice, 
the whole despotic weight of the regime is 
brought to bear to make the practice of any 
religion virtually impossible, and ail those 
who would seek to escape this tyranny are 
kept caged within the state. 

The U.S.S.R. may encompass a vast land 
mass extending 6,000 miles east and west, 
and 3,200 miles north and south; but so long 
as it continues to deny its citizens the right 
to leave the peoples’ paradise, it brands itself 
in the eyes of the world as a gigantic prison 
governed by jailers who are unwilling to put 
the loyalties of their subjects to the test. 

This, then, is the plight of Soviet Jews 
today, the plight of all those who are caught 
in the iron grip of Soviet Communism. What 
we must now ask ourselves, is how we who 
enjoy the blessings of freedom can reach out 
to them, how we can help them in their 
struggle to achieve freedom and dignity. Let 
me suggest a few ways: 

First of all, the United States must never 
relent in her historic concern for the op- 
pressed in other lands. Since her birth almost 
two hundred years ago, this nation has been 
a beacon of freedom which has brought hope 
to peoples everywhere; she has represented a 
moral force which has moved events far from 
her shores. 

I urge you to urge the President, as I have, 
to place Russia’s treatment of her Jewish 
minority and her denial to her citizens of the 
right of emigration squarely on the agenda 
for his coming talks in Moscow. The Russians 
should be made to understand the full ex- 
tent of American concern over the denials of 
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basic human rights. It should be made clear 
that if the Russians are really serious about 
wishing to establish a meaningful dialogue 
between our two countries, this American 
concern cannot be ignored. 

Secondly, we can continue to expand our 
efforts to reach the Jewish communities 
within Russia with news about Jewish re- 
ligious and cultural events, with news about 
the free world’s concern for them. In this 
way, we will help sustain that courage which 
has kept Jewish tradition and worship alive 
within the Soviet Union, that courage which 
has enabled tens of thousands to protest 
their treatment and to stubbornly insist on 
their right to leave the Soviet Union despite 
the sanctions which can be and are imposed 
on those who thus declare their opposition 
to the regime. 

One way to let Russian Jews know they 
are not alone is by making the most effec- 
tive use possible of our Voice of America 
broadcasts. Since March, I have been in con- 
stant touch with the United States Infor- 
mation Agency to see how its programming 
could be improved. In recent months broad- 
casts beamed to the Soviet Union have in- 
creased their coverage of items of specific in- 
terest to Jewish listeners; and I am pleased 
to be able to announce today that beginning 
on December 12th, the Voice of America will 
broadcast these items at specific times each 
week so that they may reach a maximum 
number of Jewish listeners. Items of re- 
ligious, cultural and political interest to 
Soviet Jewry will be broadcast from that 
date forward each Sunday morning at 7:15, 
Moscow time, and they will be re-broadcast 
each Monday evening at 11:15. Portions of 
this speech, and incidentally a report of 
what we are doing here today are among 
the items of news which are scheduled to 
be broadcast to the Russian people by the 
Voice of America. 

Thirdly, we can utilize the United Nations 
as an instrument for focusing the interna- 
tional spotlight on the Soviet Union’s policy 
to deny her subjects the basic right to emi- 
grate. This is a right which has been un- 
equivically stated and restated in the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, and in 
subsequent solemn U.N. declarations which 
were unanimously approved by the General 
Assembly in 1948, 1965 and 1966, the Soviet 
Union being present and voting. I am sup- 
porting resolutions introduced by Senator 
Brock of Tennessee and Congressman Kemp 
of Buffalo which would urge the President to 
pursue in the General Assembly the issue of 
the Soviet Union’s persistent violation of 
this elemental human right. 

Fourthly, I believe that we should continue 
as we have been doing, raising our voices 
in protests, meetings, publications, and dec- 
larations. The voices of those who speak for 
those who suffer should never be stilled. Let 
those who rule in Moscow know that men of 
good will will not rest until justice is done 
and freedom won. Even totalitarian regimes 
must eventually take notice of the feelings 
of the people of the world. 

Fifthly, there is the power of prayer. Let 
us, therefore, pray daily to God that the 
plague of darkness may finally be lifted from 
those lands now dominated by tyranny, that 
all men may come to know freedom, may be 
freed to pursue their individual destinies in 
peace. 

Finally, and perhaps most important of all, 
we must sustain in ourselves and develop in 
our children a love for freedom and a deter- 
mination to defend it when it is threatened. 
Perhaps the greatest hazard which we face 
is that we may come to take our own free- 
doms so much for granted that we will 
forget how precious they are. How many of us 
really understand what it means to be free? 
Those trapped behind the Iron and Bamboo 
Curtains know that to be denied freedom is a 
condition so numbing to the human spirit 
that tens of thousands of them each year 
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risk their lives in desperate attempts to es- 
cape their oppression. 

I shall never forget the first two paragraphs 
of a story in the New York Times three years 
ago which recited the extraordinary escape to 
freedom of a young East German who in ten 
days traveled 2500 miles through Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Rumania, and Yugoslavia 
before he finally reached safety in the West. 
The article began as follows: “The young East 
German, his tan scarcely hiding the strain 
of the wild ten day escape through four Com- 
munist countries, anticipated the question. 
‘I know it sounds trite,’ he snapped, ‘but I 
did it for freedom.’ After a pause, he added, ‘I 
would have tried anything to be a free man.’” 

If we are to be worthy of our own gift of 
freedom, if we are to extend it to others, we 
must nurture the resources which make us 
human—faith, love, wisdom, sacrifice, and 
compassion. We must broaden our concerns 
and enlarge our vision. We must recognize 
that our duty as human beings is to feel 
the sufferings of those who are oppressed and 
to hear the voices of those who look to us 
for encouragement and help. We dare not rest 
until, in the words of the prophet, Amos, 
“Justice roll down as waters and righteous- 
ness as a mighty stream.” 


FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION ACT 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. MIZELL) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MIZELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise at 
this time to join with my distinguished 
colleagues on the Committee on Public 
Works in sponsoring amendments to the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
of 1968. 

I want to make it clear that I do 
not fully endorse these amendments in 
their present form, and that I am co- 
sponsoring it partly in an effort to ini- 
tiate further hearings and accumulate 
additional information on this vital issue. 

Still, Iam most enthusiastic about this 
legislation’s major intent to clean up 
pollution in the Nation’s waterways, and 
I want to do everything I can to insure 
the most effective, practical, and reason- 
able legislation possible. 

I have certain reservations about vari- 
ous aspects of these amendments, and 
in the course of further hearings I would 
hope that both environmentalists and 
representatives of industry would be giv- 
en the opportunity to express their views 
on these important matters. 

The Senate, which drafted its water 
pollution bill behind closed doors, has 
made proposals related to some of these 
aspects without the benefit of expert tes- 
timony, and I believe it is our responsi- 
bility to devote additional time and at- 
tention that so important a piece of 
legislation merits. 

I believe that if our Senate colleagues 
had really done their homework on this 
bill and taken the time to closely ex- 
amine the legislation they were voting 
on, its passage would hardly have been 
unanimous. 

The people of my district are greatly 
concerned about environmental quality 
and they are looking to the Congress to 
demonstrate leadership and concern in 
this vital area. 

In the course of our deliberations, it 
may well be necessary to offer perfecting 
amendments to the legislation we are in- 
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troducing today. I stand ready to intro- 
duce those amendments that would in- 
sure adequate protection of the environ- 
ment while providing for the fair treat- 
ment of all concerned, 

150 years, since the beginning of Amer- 

We have been polluting our water- 
ways carelessly and heavily for the past 
ica’s industrial revolution. It is a well- 
worn phrase, but it is still true that we 
cannot solve this problem overnight. 

Pollution must be controlled, but its 
effects on industry and the economy 
must be seriously considered. 

I urge my colleagues to take all of 
these considerations into account, and 
let us concentrate on passing the fairest 
and most effective legislation possible. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT HEARINGS 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Horton) is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, the Leg- 
islation and Military Operations Sub- 
committee of the Government Opera- 
tions Committee is now holding hearings 
on H.R. 6962, a bill to create a Depart- 
ment of Community Development. The 
opening statement was made by the Hon- 
orable George Romney, Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development on No- 
vember 3, 1971. It is a clear and concise 
description of the proposed Department 
of Community Development, which 


would be created by pulling together re- 
lated programs in HUD, DOT, Agricul- 


ture, Commerce, and OEO. Since this is 
an extremely significant piece of legis- 
lation, I felt all Members should have 
an opportunity to review his statement 
carefully, and thus, I am including the 
statement in the Recorp below. 

This bill is part of the President’s de- 
partmental reorganization program and 
properly has been called one of the most 
significant reorganizations of govern- 
ment ever attempted. Almost every do- 
mestic program would be affected by the 
reorganization, and its impact would 
probably be greatest on the ultimate 
beneficiaries and recipients of our do- 
mestic assistance programs, the people 
of this Nation. 

In the lengthy overview hearings we 
held this summer on these proposals, we 
heard not only from present administra- 
tion witnesses, but also from those ac- 
tive in previous administrations and 
from the academic world. In those hear- 
ings we found that there was a wide- 
spread feeling among those knowledge- 
able about government that a reorgan- 
ization of the executive branch was 
necessary and, indeed, overdue; 

We learned that the proposals made 
by the President reflected not only the 
work and thinking of the Ash Council 
but. were similar to recommendations 
made by various study groups under 
Presidents Kennedy and Johnson; 

We were told that some of the “instant 
experts” on governmental reorganization 
were wrong in their analyses of the ef- 
fects of reorganization. For instance, the 
size of a department is not as important 
as developing an organizational struc- 
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ture that can handle the workload; and 
that the committee structure of Con- 
gress would not be affected by these pro- 
posals because there would be no change 
in the jurisdiction of the committees 
over programs. 

On the basis of these overview hear- 
ings, I think it is fair to say that these 
are basically good bills, and that they 
are urgently needed bills. 

Most important in our legislative work 
is the need to maintain the integrity of 
the basic concepts which underlie these 
bills. These concepts are: 

First, the consolidation of programs, 
agencies, and departments around na- 
tional goals; 

Second, a building within the Federal 
Government of the capability to be re- 
sponsive at the local level; and 

Third, the strengthening of leadership 
and accountability within the depart- 
ments. 

These concepts are widely felt to be the 
best organizational principles for the 
Federal Government in this day. For the 
well-being of the Nation we must attempt 
to preserve these principles, even at the 
cost of upsetting certain entrenched 
interest groups. This Government needs 
reorganizing. 

Certainly all three of the underlying 
concepts of this reorganization legisla- 
tion are of crucial importance, but I 
think for the Members of Congress, the 
most important principle is the improve- 
ment of the responsiveness of the Federal 
Government to local and State needs. 
While the recent reorganization of HUD 
undertaken by Secretary Romney has 
improved the responsiveness of that de- 
partment to community development 
needs, there is still a frustrating pipeline 
of delay, redtape, and paperwork which 
clogs the delivery of these services to 
localities: A Member of Congress sees 
these problems first hand, because it is 
he who receives the complaints from 
local officials, and who is asked to con- 
tinually exert pressure to expedite Fed- 
eral grants and loans and project ap- 
provals. In my office there are nine staff 
members who spend all or part of their 
time contacting Federal agencies to act 
as a go-between for local officials and 
organizations seeking action on a myriad 
of Federal program requests and ap- 
plications. 

In effect, we are a fully-staffed om- 
budsman office for my congressional dis- 
trict. Like other Congressmen, I am glad 
to provide this service, because I feel it 
is part of my job to make the Federal 
Government as responsive as possible to 
the needs of my constituents. But, at the 
same time, I see in this reorganization 
proposal an opportunity to improve the 
overall responsiveness of the Federal exe- 
cutive to these needs. I believe that we 
can enact a reorganization plan which 
can help to unclog the pipeline, untie 
the bureaucracy and improve the effi- 
ciency of service to the people of this 
country. 

Efforts to expedite service on a case- 
by-case basis will always be necessary 
to one degree or another. But it is clear 
to me that these patchwork steps are in- 
sufficient to do the whole job. Three 
Presidents have recognized the need to 
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correct these problems through compre- 

hensive and basic changes in the Federal 

structure. 

In the prepared statement printed be- 
low, Secretary Romney describes how the 
community development programs of the 
Federal Government would be pulled to- 
gether to better serve the States, regional 
authorities, and communities which are 
the primary recipients of the community 
development programs. Secretary Rom- 
ney goes into great detail on how the 
headquarters and field offices of the pro- 
posed Department would be structured 
and would operate. He appended to his 
statement numerous charts which il- 
lustrate many of the details covered in 
the text. Unfortunately, we are unable 
to print these charts in the Recorp and, 
thus, interested Members will have to 
apply to the Government Operations 
Committee or the Secretary’s office in 
HUD for copies of the charts. 

What makes this statement so out- 
standing is Secretary Romney’s ability 
to describe the benefits of efficiency and 
effectiveness which could be expected 
from the proposed reorganization, using 
his experiences in private business, in 
State government, and as Secretary of 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. The Secretary clearly 
understands the problems and oppor- 
tunities involved in reorganizing large 
entities. 

The Legislative and Military Opera- 
tions Subcommittee is chaired by the 
Honorable CHET HOLIFIELD, who also 
chairs the Full Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. Chairman HOLIFIELD 
has a well-earned reputation of being 
one of the most thorough and objective 
legislators in the Congress. Under his di- 
rection we can all expect that this De- 
partment of Community Development 
bill will receive the closest study, and 
that a review will be made of every re- 
sponsible point of view. I expect that 
these hearings will be recognized as great 
acts of statesmanship by students of the 
legislative process—we have already sub- 
stantial evidence that this will be the 
case in the overview hearings held on 
these proposals—now in print. 

I believe the Government Operations 
Committee will be able to recommend to 
the House some of the most important 
and fundamental legislation of this or 
the past few Congresses. Under the lead- 
ership of our able chairman, I believe this 
legislation will effectively reorganize the 
Federal structure so that we might con- 
fidently address the issues and problems 
we will face as a Nation in the last third 
of this century. 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE ROMNEY, SECRETARY OF 
HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT, BEFORE 
THE LEGISLATION AND MILITARY OPERATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, ON H.R. 6962, 
To ESTABLISH A DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT, NOVEMBER 3, 1971 
Mr, Chairman and Members of the Com- 

mittee, I appreciate this opportunity to 

present my views on H.R. 6962, legislation 
proposed by the President to establish a De- 
partment of Community Development. 

Your earlier hearings have dealt with this 
bill as one important part of the President’s 
overall program to enable the Executive 
Branch to carry out its increasingly complex 
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tasks more effectively. Other witnesses— 
broadly representative of public and private 
life, and including several drawn from the 
highest ranks of both this Administration 
and the last Administration—have testified 
on the proposed four new departments con- 
cerned with human resources, natural re- 
sources, economic affairs, and community 
development. They have explained how this 
overall reorganization would provide a Fed- 
eral structure under which major depart- 
mental functions and responsibilities are 
grouped according to basic Federal missions, 
and they have discussed the advantages of 
such a grouping. 

I will not attempt to repeat, or even sum- 
marize, their statements. Instead I will try 
to draw on my own experience to explain 
why I am convinced that the advantages to 
be derived from the enactment of H.R. 6962 
are not just theoretical, but very practical. 
And I will discuss in some detail the func- 
tions, the mission and the internal organi- 
zation of the proposed Department of Com- 
munity Development. While maximum bene- 
fits would flow from the creation of all four 
proposed Departments, the bill being con- 
sidered today is so drawn that substantial 
gains would result from the separate estab- 
lishment of this one Department. The Con- 
gress will of course be free to consider the 
other three on their merits. 

Your Committee has had vast experience 
in the field of governmental management and 
organization. In less than two decades, you 
have participated in the creation of the De- 
partments of Health, Education, and Wel- 
and of Transportation, as well as of many 
smaller units of Government. I imagine that 
you share my feeling of “having-been-here- 
before” as you approach this bill. While each 
reorganization gives rise to questions and 
problems peculiar to it, there are certain 
common principles of organization and 
management which are derived from experi- 


ence. My own enthusiastic support of the 
proposed new Department is in no small part 
based on the three major reorganizations in 
which I have played a part. 

While I was President of American Motors, 
we merged two separate automobile com- 


panies, and at the same time created a 
management structure where increased effi- 
ciency resulted from delegating authority to 
the level where the relevant problems and 
information were to be found, And while 
Governor of Michigan, I reorganized the Ex- 
ecutive Branch, reducing over 140 disjointed, 
inefficient State agencies and independent 
boards to 19 departments, more nearly orga- 
nized along general purpose lines and headed, 
in most instances, by individuals, The heads 
of the 19 departments knew they were re- 
sponsible and accountable for their actions 
and decisions. 

Most recently, I have reorganized the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment along lines defined by basic purposes. 
In my testimony I will discuss this HUD ex- 
perience because it throws light on why we 
should have a Department of Community De- 
velopment and on the concrete benefits we 
expect to gain from its creation. But first I 
would like to make some general comments 
on the need for and the role of the proposed 
new Department. 

NEED FOR DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 


Between 1930 and 1970, the number of 
civilian employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment increased from 600,000 to almost 3 
million, and the number of Federal grant-in- 
aid programs from about two dozen to over 
500. Existing departments and agencies ex- 
panded piecemeal and haphazardly, and new 
special-purpose agencies were created, some- 
times filling organizational gaps and some- 
times competing with existing agencies, 

Because there remain many areas of dis- 
jointed and over-lapping responsibility, we 
are not now achieving adequate coordina- 
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tion of our many domestic Federal programs. 
Below the White House level authority is 
much too divided. At the White House level 
the President’s Domestic Council is con- 
stantly being distracted from matters of high 
policy by the need to focus on administrative 
details of closely-related, but frequently con- 
flicting, programs administered by scattered 
bureaucratic units. Under the re- 
organization, the DCD, and the other major 
new departments, would haye sufficient scope 
to dispose of countless issues that now un- 
duly burden the attention of the Domestic 
Council, and even of the President. Thus, 
as the Departments do a better job of day- 
to-day administration, the Domestic Coun- 
cil could better take its intended place along- 
side the National Security Council as a Presi- 
dential instrumentality specializing in pol- 
icy coordination of the highest importance, 
free from operational chores, 

Let me cite one example of fragmented 
domestic programs, There are now, divided 
among seven different agencies, four major 
Federal programs of assistance for water and 
sewer facilities and eight smaller programs. 
The major ones are— 

HUD’s basic water and sewer facilities pro- 


gram. 

The Farmers Home Administration's rural 
water and waste disposal facilities program. 

The Economic Development Administra- 
tion’s public facilities program, and 

The Environmental Protection Agency’s 
waste treatment and collection facilities 
program, 

Other programs are found in the Depart- 
ments of Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
Interior, and Defense. Communities are fre- 
quently eligible for two or more of these 
water and sewer programs. Some degree of 
coordination is achieved through project-by- 
project joint funding arrangements and mul- 
tiple applications for single projects, But this 
is doing it the hard way. 


PROGRAMS OF THE NEW DEPARTMENT 


Turning now to the proposed Department 
of Community Development, it would, as in- 
dicated by this first chart, include: 

All of the programs of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (except for 
the college housing program), 

The highway construction and mass tran- 
sit programs of the Department of Trans- 
portation, and its safety grant programs re- 
lating to highway design and construction. 

The rural electrification, public facilities 
and housing programs of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Programs of financial and planning assist- 
ance for public works and development fa- 
cilities (except business development) now 
administered by the Economic Development 
Administration of the Department of Com- 
merce, and that Department's Regional Ac- 
tion Planning Commissions, and 

The Community Action and “special im- 
pact” programs of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 

As may be noted from the chart, several 
other programs from other agencies would 
also be included. 

A single Federal department would thus 
administer the major Federal programs of 
assistance for the physical and institutional 
development of our communities. That is, a 
single Federal department. would adminis- 
ter assistance for the planning and building 
of houses and supporting public facilities and 
highways; for strengthening State and local 
governmental processes; and for involving 
all interested public and private organiza- 
tions and citizens in this endeavor. 

By bringing together programs concerned 
with community development, the new De- 
partment would move beyond fragmented 
Federal program administration. Equally im- 
portant, it could move toward a community- 
oriented approach to problems, For the first 
time, there would be a Federal department 
having the ability to respond—in a coordi- 
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nated manner—to local comprehensive com- 
munity improvement programs. And for the 
first time there would be a Federal depart- 
ment of broad enough scope to help State 
and local governments, private organizations, 
and the citizens themselves to participate 
jointly and actively in developing these local 
programs. Thi: means participation in articu- 
lating goals, setting priorities, and devising 
the best ways and means of improving not 
only the physical, but also the economic and 
social, environment of all our communities, 
from the smallest village to the largest 
metropolis. 

As your Committee knows, the establish- 
ment of a Cabinet-levyel Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development six years ago 
was aimed toward this same goal. HUD’s 
creation raised to Cabinet-level status the 
national concern about our cities and towns, 
both large and small. The Department now 
has jurisdiction over many community- 
oriented programs. It was a move in the 
right direction. But it took us only part way. 

The problems of growth and development 
in rural, urban and suburban communities 
are closely interrelated. Yet, communities in 
rural areas and depressed regions must still 
seek help among three different departments 
for the planning and construction of their 
public facilities. 

The Department of Community Develop- 
ment, because of its broad yet unified scope, 
could better serve our communities, regard- 
less of their size. And the President and the 
Congress would surely find it a more useful 
source of information and advice to them 
as they attempt to shape a balanced national 
growth policy, concerned with—to use Presi- 
dent Nixon's words—“the farm as well as the 
suburb ... the village as well as the city... 
the building of new cities and the rebullding 
of old ones.” 


THE MISSION OF THE NEW DEPARTMENT 


The broad mission of the Departmenc is 
briefly summarized on my second chart. In 
general, the Department would be concerned 
with the sound development, through growth 
and renewal, of both urban and rural com- 
munities so that they may provide their 
citizens a wholesome living environment. 

This basic mission has two aspects. First, 
the Department should strengthen the insti- 
tutional capacity of State and local govern- 
ments to work with private business enter- 
prise and civic organizations in solving com- 
munity problems and meeting community 
needs. Second, the Department would assist 
State and local governments and the private 
sector in carrying out urban and rural de- 
velopment, transportation, and housing pro- 
grams. Within the Department, different 
program activities would be grouped accord- 
ing to their general purposes. 

A similar pattern has been adopted in the 
United Kingdom, with encouraging results. 
A new Department of the Environment, 
headed by a Minister of Cabinet rank, was 
formed in November 1970 by the amalgama- 
tion of three former Ministries. The new 
Department consists of three sectors: Hous- 
ing and Construction; Local Government 
and Development; and Transport Industries. 
The British reorganization goes considerably 
further than is proposed for DCD by covering 
more environmental and transportation pro- 
grams. 

THE NEW DEPARTMENT'S INTERNAL 
ORGANIZATION 


HUD too has recently ween reorganized 
along general purpose lines, and we have seen 
the benefits that result. When we took office— 
as you can see from the January 1969 orga- 
nization chart (chart 3)—housing production 
was split between two Assistant Secretaries. 
Each had his own staff of architects, en- 
gineers, and financial specialists. Each pro- 
gram had its own specifications—sometimes 
in conflict—which discouragd builders and 
developers. Today, as the chart 3 overlay 
shows, an Assistant Secretary in HUD is 
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responsible for “housing production” and is 
held accountable for results in this area. It 
can be noted from this overlay chart, that 
HUD has also grouped related activities in 
the areas of Housing Management, Com- 
munity Planning and Management, and Com- 
munity Development. 

It is no longer necessary for builders and 
architects to shuttle between two HUD 
Assistant Secretaries concerned with housing 
production; or for tenants’ organizations to 
negotiate with two Assistant Secretaries con- 
cerned with housing management; or for a 
mayor to deal with three Assistant Secretar- 
ies concerned with federally-aided public 
facilities being provided in his city. Also, as 
a result of this realignment, and of delega- 
tions to the field that I will describe later, 
HUD has been able to streamline its proce- 
dures, and to handle a work load that has 
increased tremendously over the past few 
years with a staff that has increased very 
little. Good organization is often the key to 
sharply rising staff productivity. 

Our recent experience under the HUD re- 
organization gives us added confidence that 
the proposed organization of the new De- 
partment of Community Development along 
similar lines will produce similar benefits. 

As you can see from our fourth chart, DCD 
will have three major general-purpose pro- 
gram administrations—for urban and rural 
development, community transportation and 
housing. 

The Urban and Rural Development Admin- 
istration would be responsible for programs 
designed to assist the physical and institu- 
tional development of urban and rural com- 
munities. As can be seen from the fifth chart, 
the Urban and Rural Development Admin- 
istrator would be served by a Deputy, the 
only one contemplated in the three major 
administrations. The Deputy would have 
administration-wide responsibilities and 
would also head an Office of Rural Develop- 
ment, thereby assuring appropriate attention 
to the special problems of rural communities. 

HUD’s own program activities in small 
towns and rural areas provide precedents 
for the much broader attention that DCD 
will give these areas— 

HUD's Comprehensive Planning Program 
enables small towns and rural areas to pur- 
sue broad community development planning 
in such fields as housing, transportation and 
community facilities. During fiscal year 1971 
alone, comprehensive planning grants were 
distributed to 155 rural districts covering 
791 counties in 34 States. 

The Nation’s smaller communities and 
rural areas participate widely in the Depart- 
ment's various community facilities assist- 
ance programs. For example, 805 water and 
sewer grant projects, representing over 43 
percent of all such projects funded by HUD 
since the program began, are located in rural 
areas. 

The first HUD new community develop- 
ment project—Jonathan, Minnesota—is 20 
miles southwest of Minneapolis in rural Car- 
ver County. We have recognized that our 
rural areas and small towns have a potential 
for community development that offers an 
alternative to both metropolitan congestion 
and suburban sprawl. 

My sixth chart indicates the increasing at- 
tention that HUD has given to smaller com- 
munities in this Administration, 

Turning again to the fifth chart, we can 
see that, in addition to having an Office 
of Rural Development, the Urban and Rural 
Development Administration would have 
jurisdiction over present HUD programs re- 
lating to new communities and community 
planning. 

The Community Action and “special im- 
pact” programs of OEO would also become a 
part of this Administration. In addition, 
HUD'’s Urban Renewal, Model Cities, Open 
Space and Neighborhood Facilities programs 
would be included, So would the Water and 
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Sewer programs of HUD, the Farmers Home 
Administration and the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration. Also incorporated 
would be the Public Facilities programs of 
EDA and the economic Regional Commis- 
sions, and the Rural Electrification program 
of the Department of Agriculture, 

Second, there would be a Community 
Transportation Administration. It would be 
built around the Federal Highway Adminis- 
tration and the Urban Mass Transportation 
Administration, These and other details con- 
cerning this Administration are shown on 
the seventh chart. Its interrelated programs 
would be administered with full considera- 
tion given to the transportation needs of 
individual localities; to the need for a bal- 
anced national transportation system; and 
to the need for coordinating all community 
development programs. 

Many recent experiences have demon- 
strated that the highway and urban mass 
transportation programs are more intimately 
related to community planning and to hous- 
ing and community facilities than they are 
to the bulk of the other programs now in 
the Department of Transportation. Few day- 
to-day relationships exist between highways 
and the marine and seaway functions of the 
Department of Transportation, On the other 
hand, a highway project which approaches 
or traverses a city or a town and a mass 
transportation project must each be planned 
and executed within a framework of com- 
munity and sound land use. 

Unless a highway is planned and executed 
in coordination with a community’s over- 
all development plans, many things can go 
wrong. There is the danger of personal hard- 
ship and ultimate economic loss when a high- 
way enters a community by what seems to 
be the shortest and least expensive path— 
but which actually turns out to be the most 
costly in terms of homes and businesses de- 
stroyed and real estate values diminished. 
We are all familiar with examples out of the 
past of the damage that highways can do, 
sometimes upsetting city’s master develop- 
ment plan and sometimes, as in New Orleans, 
threatening a unique and historic quarter. 

While serving as Governor of Michigan, I 
became all too familiar with the background 
of a tragic riot in the 12th Street area of 
Detroit. From 1957 to 1967, the population 
of that small area increased from about 16,- 
000 to 34,000. The overcrowding of that area 
was among the causes of that riot. And it was 
the uncoordinated relocation of persons dis- 
placed from other parts of Detroit by high- 
way construction and by urban renewal that 
caused the overcrowding. Highway relocation 
is still under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation and urban renewal 
relocation is still under the jurisdiction of 
HUD. 

There is also the danger that opportunities 
will be missed—opportunities to so design a 
highway or a mass transportation system that 
it will bring communities and neighborhoods 
together, create new jobs, and enhance the 
overall environment. But this takes compre- 
hensive, coordinated planning with full 
knowledge of such matters as housing densi- 
ties, the proposed location of sewer and water 
lines, heavy and light industry, of shopping 
centers, of parks and recreational spaces. It 
requires knowing how the people of the en- 
tire community can Most quickly and most 
cheaply move among the places where they 
will live and work and find recreation over 
the many years to come. 

Finally, there will be a Housing Adminis- 
tration built around the housing production 
and management functions now in the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Development 
and the rural housing programs of the Farm- 
ers Home Administration. Its contemplated 
organization is shown on our eighth chart. 

One of the basic goals of HUD has been 
to provide decent housing in both urban and 
rural settings. Once again it is our rural ex- 
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perience that is least known. For example, 
during fiscal years 1968 through 1970, 122,000 
single-family homes were built in rural areas, 
representing about 9 percent of all HUD- 
FHA-insured home mortgages. One sixth of 
all HUD-aided public housing units have been 
provided to communities of under 10,000 
population and one tenth to communities of 
under 5,000 population. (Chart 9) The fact 
is that very many small rural communities 
have found HUD’s public housing aids espe- 
cially suitable to their needs. 

HUD and the Department of Agriculture’s 
Farmers Home Administration have already 
recognized the inter-relationship of their 
respective housing programs, both of which 
often operate in the same rural areas. HUD 
and the Department of Agriculture two years 
ago organized a continuing inter-agency 
Rural Housing Coordinating Group. This 
group, which was later broadened to include 
OEO, deals with mutual problems of housing 
policy, the allocation of funds, and program 
operations as they affect rural areas. But the 
proposed Department of Community De- 
velopment would permit a far more natural 
and effective coordination of these rural and 
urban housing programs, with better service 
resulting for both urban and rural citizens. 

We are all of course aware that any reor- 
ganization proposal will give rise to some fear 
that people served by present units will not 
be served as well. This is only natural since 
all change tends to be at least a little dis- 
turbing. I am reminded of the early fears 
that attended the creation of the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development. At 
one time, the people who deal with the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration sought to keep 
that agency independent. They thought its 
programs would wither if brought into HUD. 
History has proven these fears to be entirely 
unfounded. The FHA programs have grown in 
scope, in funding and in vigor. I predict a 
similar outcome for the housing, rural elec- 
trification, transportation and community 
development activities to be included in the 
Department of Community Development. 

The new Department would also include 
the Federal Insurance Administration as it 
now exists in HUD. 

The Secretary of Community Development 
will have the resources and the authority to 
bring about the coordination of all the close- 
ly inter-related programs of the new Depart- 
ment. He will also have the flexibility to de- 
centralize their administration. 


FIELD STRUCTURE OF THE NEW DEPARTMENT 


When I first became Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, I learned that, 
for most HUD programs, the actual decision 
points for the approval of applications and 
the funding of projects were in Washington. 

As indicated by the tenth chart, we have 
decentralized to our field offices the basic 
approval action for HUD activities that rep- 
resent over 90 percent of our total program 
budget. For most of our programs, action 
on applications for funds now takes place in 
our Area and Insuring Offices. Those Offices 
administer the programs. They make the 
funding decisions without second-guessing 
at either the Regional or Washington Offices. 
They are, of course, subject to general super- 
vision and evaluation. We are still adjust- 
ing to the magnitude of this reversal of tra- 
ditional Federal bureaucratic operation. Our 
decentralized structure is new, and is not yet 
functioning as well as it will. But we have 
created a more efficient and effective organi- 
zation which is structured and equipped to 
make faster and better decisions and to carry 
out our programs in a manner responsive to 
HUD's missions and goals. 

Our field structure was designed to achieve 
maximum program coordination, while bring- 
ing decision making closer to where the prob- 
lems are. The HUD experience is a forerunner 
of what we can expect under DCD’s field 
structure. First, HUD adopted the Standard 
Regional boundaries and Regional Office lo- 
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cations. Then, where workload and staff per- 
mitted, we created Area Offices, based on 
State boundaries where feasible, to handle 
day-to-day program activities. Authority to 
take final program actions has been delegated 
through our Regional Administrators to our 
Area Offices. This strong field structure allows 
Area Offices to handle activities close to the 
people being benefited, making HUD far more 
responsive to their needs. 

This past August, we undertook an exten- 
sive survey of 26 cities and towns of various 
sizes to discuss reactions to both the con- 
cept and the functioning of our Area Offi- 
ces. Mayors, city managers and other key 
officials were interviewed. We found these re- 
actions: 

(1) 89 percent of city officials interviewed 
want Federal decision making decentralized 
closer to the municipal level; 

(2) 92 percent believed their Area Office 
had improved, and would continue to im- 
prove, HUD service to them; and 

(3) 92 percent felt that the Area Office 
concept enables HUD to be more sensitive 
and responsive to local needs, while also pro- 
viding one-stop service. 

The decentralization of HUD's decision- 
making authority to the Area Offices has 
made it easier for local communities to co- 
ordinate their applications to HUD, and for 
HUD to coordinate its responses. The local- 
ities have been encouraged to prepare their 
own annual plans for coordinated community 
development. On the basis of these local 
plans, HUD enters into agreements with cities 
covering the full range of housing and com- 
munity development projects for the year. 
These “Annual Arrangements” commit both 
the Department and the various local agen- 
cies of each community to a specific set of 
priorities for the year. 

The benefits of our Annual Arrangements 
strategy were first reflected in our pilot ex- 
periment in Gary, Indiana. 

In December of 1970, Mayor Hatcher of 
Gary completed a negotiation with the De- 
partment under which we committed our- 
selves to approve a coordinated set of appli- 
cations, if they met required standards for 
certain projects in several programs— 

Public Housing, 

Urban Renewal, 

Water and Sewer, 

Code Enforcement, 

Neighborhood Facilities, 

Urban Beautification, and 

Mode! Cities. 

HUD also agreed to provide technical as- 
sistance to Gary, as well as to coordinate 
with the City the processing of applications 
for HUD-assisted housing to be located there. 
The City meanwhile undertook actions to ex- 
pand the supply of housing for low and mod- 
erate income families in its own redevelop- 
ment and Model Cities programs. 

Mayor Hatcher called this Annual Arrange- 
ment “an historic and excellent example of 
what can result from sound Federal-Munici- 
pal relationships.” 

He added: 

“If this is how President Nixon and Sec- 
retary Romney intend to shape their Re- 
publican Federalism then, as a Democratic 
Mayor, I support it fully.” 

Mr. Chairman, the type of intergovern- 
mental cooperation demonstrated in Gary is 
not feasible on a national basis without de- 
centralized decision-making authority in a 
strong field organization. 

It is the intention of the Executive Branch 
to establish a similarly strong and effective 
field structure for the Department of Com- 
munity Development. The field organization 
would be based on the ten Standard Re- 
gions, as established by the President. Unified 
DCD Regional Offices would be established 
immediately. Regional Directors would be 
responsible for all DCD operations and per- 
sonnel in their regions. Each would be sup- 
ported by a Deputy Regional Director, pro- 
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gram specialists, and field operation person- 
nel. The proposed DCD field structure is laid 
out for you in our next chart (number 11). 

“State” DCD offices would be established 
within each Region, While we anticipate that 
these offices would correspond to State 
boundaries in most instances, they would be 
located primarily on the basis of workload, so 
that some States might have more than one 
such office, and a few might be served by an 
office outside the boundaries of the State. 
These offices would administer grants for 
housing, planning, public and community fa- 
cilities and community action assistance. 

The before and after charts I am about to 
show you (charts 12 and 12(a)) illustrate, 
quite dramatically, the concrete and substan- 
tial benefits which could accrue to a city 
official from the one-stop service to be pro- 
vided under the proposed DOD field struc- 
ture. Now the Mayor of Duluth, Minnesota, 
has to deal with four departments and agen- 
cies at five separate offices in three different 
cities in order to take full advantage of Fed- 
eral community development aids. If the 
proposed new Department of Community De- 
velopment were established, that same Mayor 
could be offered one-stop service by the De- 
partment at a single location, Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, for many types of assistance. It 
seems to me that this type of simplification 
offers increased effectiveness in achieving 
both local and national development policies. 
It would be especially helpful to small com- 
munities that simply do not have the staff to 
find their way through a Federal bureaucratic 
maze. 

Within each State, there would of course 
be other local DCD offices close to the people 
who use the Department’s facilities. For ex- 
ample, the county office structure of the 
Farmers Home Administration would be 
brought into DCD intact, and the work of the 
county offices would be coordinated with 
DCD'’s other programs by the State Directors. 
Similarly, local Federal Housing Administra- 
tion insuring offices would remain in the 
field. 

The Division Engineers of the Federal 
Highway Administration would maintain 
their identity. To the extent possible and 
within a reasonable time, the State offices of 
the DCD and the Division Engineers would 
be located together to facilitate their work- 
ing together, This should greatly improve the 
capacity of DCD’s State Directors to deal with 
community development issues on a commu- 
nity-wide basis. 

The new Department would maintain and 
enhance easy accessibility to Federal assist- 
ance where it already exists. Thus, sponsors 
of rura] housing would, as now, be able to 
turn to county offices to make applications; 
the Federal highway programs would remain 
substantively and organizationally intact; 
and HUD housing aid programs would be ad- 
ministered as they are today—that is, in 
field offices. Charts 13, 14, and 15 illustrate 
how the several types of field offices could be 
used to serve more localities better. 

The administration of other Federal com- 
munity development programs—for exam- 
ple, mass transit and Economic Development 
Administration public works projects—would 
be brought closer to the applicant agencies 
and groups, and made part of an overall 
community approach by a unified State DCD 
Office. Chart 16 provides an illustration of 
this, 

To summarize, we are seeking to design a 
field structure that will result in decision 
making which is— 

1. faster than now, 

2. more coordinated than now, and 

3. more responsive to local needs and pri- 
orities than now. 

At the same time, the capacity of the 
Federal Government to deal with problems 
of uneven national growth in a coordinated 
manner would be greatly enhanced. This is 
so for both urban and rural areas. The pro- 
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posed Department could focus on public 
plans and facilities for growth centers in a 
truly comprehensive manner. As a result, the 
benefits of regional infra-structure planning 
on such centers would be real, instead of 
illusory. In addition, the Department’s full 
range of powers could be brought to bear on 
improving rural communities so as to help 
stem the migrations which have contributed 
so much to rural stagnation, central city 
overcrowding and deterioration and subur- 
ban sprawl. 

In fields such as water and sewer assist- 
ance, different existing categorical programs 
now administered by numerous officials of 
scattered agencies would be administered by 
& single official, readily accessible to local 
communities. Thus, related programs could 
be coordinated through unified administra- 
tion, And inter-agency approvals and liaison 
now achievable only in Washington would 
be possible at the field level. I have here 
before-and-after charts (17 and 17(a)), re- 
lating to water and sewer programs, which 
illustrate the simplification DCD would 
achieve. The potentia] savings in time and 
effort are obvious—for Federal, State and 
local Officials and for private industry and 
individual citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, the enactment of this bill 
would be a bold step in that it would create 
a truly new Department important to the 
effective operations of the entire Federal sys- 
tem. It seems to me that the confidence of 
the American people in their government has 
weakened to an alarming extent. As President 
Nixon said in his Message to Congress on 
Executive Reorganization: 

“At this moment in our history, most 
Americans have concluded that government 
is not performing well. It promises much but 
it does not deliver what it promises. The 
greater danger, in my judgment, is that this 
momentary disillusionment with government 
will turn into a more profound and lasting 
loss of faith.” 

I do not, for a moment, suggest that the 
creation of the proposed Department of 
Community Development will, in itself, solve 
our problems, or guarantee the achievement 
of its goals. But it will certainly make an 
extremely difficult task far less difficult. 

Mr. Chairman, because I believe that the 
proposed Department of Community Devel- 
opment could most effectively attack the bar- 
riers to a decent living environment for all 
American families, I urge early and favorable 
action by this Committee on H.R. 6962. 


EVALUATION OF THE WATERSHED 
PROGRAM—A SOLUTION TO POL- 
LUTION 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. SCHWENGEL) is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Conservation and Watershed Develop- 
ment Subcommittee of the Public Works 
Committee in the House of Representa- 
tives, chaired by Congressman Jim KEE, 
of West Virginia, and on which I am the 
minority leader, has been conducting a 
number of field hearings during the past 
several months. So far we have had hear- 
ings at six locations—Ardmore, Okla.; 
Bluefield and Princeton, W. Va.; Macon, 
Ga.; Greenville, Miss—with representa- 
tion from the States of Mississippi, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana; Davenport, 
Iowa; and Wichita, Kans. We plan to 
continue these hearings after the recess 
at several locations in the Western 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of these hear- 
ings as has been noted is to make an in- 
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depth study of the entire watershed de- 
velopment program administered by the 
Soil Conservation Service. We want to 
meet with knowledgeable people at the 
grassroots level to ascertain whether the 
objectives of Public Law 83-566 are being 
met; to learn whether benefits have ac- 
crued as anticipated by the project spon- 
sors when the act was passed; or whether 
we have fallen short or exceeded those 
contained in the original work plans. 
Also, we are interested in learning what 
additional authorities and funding would 
be helpful to make the program fully re- 
sponsive to the needs of watershed com- 
munities. 

We have been greatly impressed with 
the hearings to date. The testimony of 
witnesses has been overwhelmingly favor- 
able in attesting to the many diverse 
benefits accruing to these watershed 
projects. Strong support for the program 
has been demonstrated by witnesses rep- 
resenting practically all public agencies 
and organizations—Federal, State, and 
local—concerned with resource conserva- 
tion and development. It is clearly evi- 
dent, as we had suspected, that many un- 
evaluated or underevaluated benefits are 
accruing when these projects are fully 
implemented. The response at all loca- 
tions was enthusiastic and the attend- 
ance more than had been expected. For 
example in Macon, Ga., the large court- 
room where the hearing was conducted 
was filled to capacity with people stand- 
ing in the aisles and along the back of 
the room. More than 90 testimony state- 
ments were offered. Also at Wichita, 
Kans., nearly 300 attended the hearing. 

Witnesses repeatedly stressed the need 
for greater acceleration of the program 
and for amendments to the Public Law 
566 to provide such authorities as 
Federal cost-sharing for municipal and 
industrial water supply and for water 
quality control; long-term contracts to 
strengthen and help accelerate the land 
treatment program; and authority to use 
other Federal funds for purchase of land, 
easements, and rights-of-way. These are 
the same amendments as contained in 
the House bill cosponsored by JIM KEE 
and myself along with a number of other 
House Members. Our bill is H.R. 11448, 
which was introduced October 27, 1971, 
and is identical to title II of Congress- 
man Bog Poace’s rural development bill 
H.R. 10867. 

I was particularly impressed with the 
work which we saw in our own State. The 
Rock Branch watershed project in Jef- 
ferson County is a “model” of what can 
be done when local people, State, and 
Federal agencies unite to solve their 
watershed problems. The land treatment 
phase, in which you people in the ASCS 
have played such an important part, is 
absolutely spectacular when viewed from 
the air. The impoundments behind the 
grade stabilization structures contained 
clear water—an indication that soil ero- 
sion is being controlled. As evidenced in 
talking to several farmers during the 
watershed tour and further demon- 
strated in the hearing testimony, there 
is real pride in the accomplishments 
brought about by this team arrangement. 

Several things have become apparent 
to me as a result of these hearings. 

First, I think we should look upon the 
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expenditure of funds for watershed de- 
velopment as an investment in America’s 
future. Local organizations, individual 
farmers, together with State and Federal 
agencies assisting these groups, are to be 
commended for the fine job they have 
done with the limited funding made 
available for this important work. At the 
present rate of progress, it will take more 
than 100 years to bring some 8,000 water- 
shed projects still needing attention un- 
der control, and we will have suffered ir- 
reparable losses in that time. It is time 
we got on with this job. 

Second, we cannot overemphasize the 
contribution of the land stabilization pro- 
gram so important in watershed work in 
reducing and trapping harmful sediment 
that would otherwise move into our 
streams and rivers. Sediment is now rec- 
ognized as the greatest pollutant—by vol- 
ume—of water. In addition to its detri- 
mental effects in filling reservoirs, navi- 
gation channels, estuaries, and increased 
water treatment costs, it is the main 
cause of many harmful chemicals, com- 
ponents of fertilizers, pesticides, herbi- 
cides, and bacteria getting into the river 
systems. For it is the sediment particle 
that serves as the transport mechanism 
for these pollutants. 

The significance of the job being done 
to trap harmful sediment is reflected in 
figures furnished by the SCS which show 
that more than 14,650 structures have 
been planned under the watershed pro- 
gram. These planned structures, which 
include reservoirs, debris basins, and 
grade stabilization structures, will store 
1,640,810 acre-feet of sediment weigh- 
ing 2.8 billion tons. To illustrate the mag- 
nitude of these figures it would take 40 
million 70-ton gondola cars to haul this 
amount of sediment. Placed end-to-end 
the cars would extend for 470,000 miles, 
or more than the round-trip distance 
from earth to moon, or would girdle the 
earth nearly 20 times. 

A bill before our Public Works Com- 
mittee, already passed by the Senate, 
proposes the expenditure of some $14 bil- 
lion over the next 10 years to clean up 
municipal and industrial water pollu- 
tion. Even with that huge Federal ex- 
penditure, the pollution problem in our 
rivers will not be corrected, Do you real- 
ize the hillsides in the country produce 
and send 700 times more solid wastes into 
our rivers than all the cities and their in- 
dustries combined? I firmly believe that 
the solution to our river pollution prob- 
lem rests to a significant degree on the 
proper stabilization and management of 
our watersheds. What we need is a mass- 
ive effort with adequate funding of sev- 
eral billions of dollars to complete the 
watershed treatment program in the next 
10 to 15 years. 

In summary, money spent by the Fed- 
eral Government for these watershed 
conservation programs is a paying propo- 
sition and should be considered as an in- 
vestment in America. 

The success of the watershed program 
has demonstrated that it can make ex- 
tensive contributions to: 

First, improving living space for people 
through the conservation, protection, and 
wise use of land and water resources; 

Second, stemming the tide of migration 
from rural to overcrowded urban areas; 
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Third, strengthening communities by 
providing wider economic, social, and cul- 
tural opportunities; 

Fourth, assuring continued high stand- 
ards of living for all Americans through 
Mii use of the Nation’s natural resource 

ase; 

Fifth, contributing basic resource in- 
formation and interpretations needed in 
developing sound and workable national 
land-use policies; and 

Sixth, assuring improvement of our 
lands and waters needed to sustain pro- 
auenon of food, fiber, and forest prod- 
ucts. 

These and associated influences are the 
very foundation for a safe, wholesome, 
and productive environment for our peo- 
ple. 

Mr. Speaker, there can be no solution 
to pollution without the completion of 
the watershed and conservation program 
as envisioned and promoted by all the 
farm leaders, indeed all our rural people. 


PROBLEMS OF WATER POLLUTION 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. HARSHA) is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to address my remarks to an issue 
of crucial national importance. Both the 
Congress and the people are keenly 
aware of the problems of water pollu- 
tion. Unfortunately, we are obliged to 
experience them every day. Conscious 
as we are of the problems, the options 
are many and solutions for effective ac- 
tion are difficult. In part, this may be 
caused by the fact that there is no simple 
answer. 

A really effective solution to major pol- 
lution problems is necessarily highly 
complex, involving all levels of govern- 
ment and requiring extremely good in- 
tergovernmental relationships. The ef- 
fective solutions may well have to go to 
the basic structure of our economic and 
industrial life, to our technological and 
scientific capability, and it must involve 
an analysis of that goal often called 
environmental quality. However, that 
term necessarily incorporates decisions 
which will affect and, in part, determine 
our quality as a nation. 

The basic Federal law addressed to the 
issue of water pollution control is the 
Water Quality Act of 1965, which created 
the first truly national water pollution 
control effort. It was a far-reaching 
measure, which we hoped and expected 
would move us effectively toward a so- 
lution to water pollution, which we rec- 
ognized as a nationwide menace. 

That act incorporated our best judg- 
ments as of 1965, whatever the merits or 
faults of that legislation and its amend- 
ments, or of the implementation of its 


provisions at Federal and State and local 
levels. I believe we can ail agree that 


progress toward our goal has not 
matched our expectations. More must be 
done. New knowledge, new technology, 
and our experience must be kept in mind 
and evaluated as we consider and thor- 
oughly evaluate new legislative direc- 
tions. We hope that the final product 
will provide a framework which will pro- 
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duce the results we want—a restoration 
and maintenance of the quality of the 
Nation’s waters. 

Among the many complexities we must 
face in devising that new legislation, sev- 
eral key issues must be addressed, thor- 
oughly analyzed, and resolved. Some of 
the issues which I see as key are these: 

First. What is the goal that we are 
seeking in this whole effort of water pol- 
lution control? What is the quality of the 
water which we would identify as neces- 
sary and essential? Should this major 
program be addressed to the achievement 
of absolutely pure water? Is such a dras- 
tic step either necessary or desirable? By 
water quality do we mean the highest 
quality that technology can produce? Do 
we mean water quality for the people’s 
use and enjoyment? Until this question 
has been clearly and accurately an- 
swered, none of our answers to the other 
issues will have any real validity. 

Second. What are the social and eco- 
nomic costs of achieving our goal? What 
is the mechanism for relating those costs 
to the social and economic benefits we 
seek? Not only must the reasonable re- 
lationship between these two be recog- 
nized and articulated in our legislative 
solution, but the technique for relating 
these costs and benefits, and clear and 
administerable criteria for assessing such 
costs and benefits must be provided. 

In view of the major problem we face 
and the expenditure of money and effort 
we must make, these social and economic 
tests, which are at the foundation of any 
realistic approach to the problem are 
critical. Eyen if we have clearly identi- 
fied the goal, but we fail to provide for 
the assessment and application of the 
social and economic considerations, our 
strategy in achieving the goal may be 
thwarted or severely deflected with far- 
reaching and possibly disastrous conse- 
quences. 

Third. Will our legislative solution be 
practicable? Will the tasks we place on 
Federal, State, and local governments be 
achievable? Will it take into account 
present capabilities and resources, and 
the pace at which these can be aug- 
mented, if necessary? Will the legisla- 
tion provide for the achievement of spe- 
cific goals on stringent and exacting 
time schedules which are nevertheless 
sufficient to permit thorough, well devel- 
oped, and fully considered implementa- 
tions, or will they be unrealistic and 
promise the American people more than 
can be delivered? 

In short, we must provide a reasonable 
and rational scheme to achieve our pur- 
poses. We must avoid duplication, ineffi- 
ciency, and confusion by providing clear, 
concise, reasonable direction for admin- 
isterable programs. 

Fourth. How will requirements for 
water pollution control be imposed upon 
dischargers? Should a system of Federal 
permits be the mechanism? Should a sys- 
tem of State permits be used? Is the best 
answer here some combination of Fed- 
eral and State permits or some other 
system of administrative orders, legal 
suits, public hearings, or other techniques 
either in addition to permits or in lieu of 
Federal or State permits? The real and 
practical success or failure of our efforts 
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is finally dependent upon the efficiency 
and equity of the enforcement of our 
regulatory requirements. However well 
and efficiently administered the other as- 
pects of the program may be, they are 
meaningless, unless they finally result in 
obliging dischargers to make the neces- 
sary effort toward the achievement of 
water quality. At this point, Federal, 
State, local, and private interests con- 
verge and in part conflict. For this rea- 
son, the structuring of our enforcement 
mechanism must be as carefully and 
finely constructed as possible. 

Fifth. What will the appropriate Fed- 
eral and State role in this overall effort 
be? Is the Federal-State partnership ap- 
proach the best or only approach? What 
do we mean by the Federal-State part- 
nership? This question of intergovern- 
mental relationships has been and must 
continue to be a central concern in water 
pollution control legislation and efforts. 

There are already extensive networks 
of both Federal and State programs and 
actions. We have been continuously con- 
fronted with questions of appropriate re- 
spective roles and authorities. These net- 
works must be made to mesh and work 
together effectively. 

The Senate has given us its answers to 
many of these issues in S. 2770, which 
passed the Senate on November 2. That 
bill is radically different from any of the 
bills on which public hearings were held 
in that body. It bears little resemblance 
to any of the bills considered in hearings 
conducted by the Public Works Commit- 
tee of this House earlier this year. With- 
out going into the merits of that bill, it 
certainly serves to highlight many of the 
issues I have mentioned. I am not pre- 
pared to say that S. 2770 resolves those 
issues, nor do I believe that this House 
should be prepared to accept those an- 
swers until we have had the benefit of 
comprehensive hearings, I am firmly con- 
vinced that full and open discussion of 
the problems and the alternative solu- 
tions is of the utmost importance for a 
full consideration of the issues for the 
provision of the foundation for further 
deliberation, and ultimately for a reso- 
lution of those issues by the House. 

To provide the basis for discussion of 
the issues, I now wish to introduce H.R. 
1895, a bill prepared by the staff of the 
Committee on Public Works. The entire 
membership of that committee on which 
I have now served for 11 years join with 
me as cosponsors of this bill for that 
same purpose. However, this does not 
mean that all the cosponsors agree with 
all of the provisions of this bill. I em- 
phasize, this bill is introduced to provide 
a basis for review of the issues by the 
Public Works Committee in public hear- 
ings. 

The initial public hearings on H.R, 
1895 are scheduled for November 30 in 
the Committee on Public Works. We will 
endeavor during the course of those hear- 
ings to solicit the widest spectrum of 
views and to delve into the issues, we 
may weigh and test the validity and prac- 
ticability of alternative solutions in an 
effort to bring before this House for its 
consideration a strong, realistic, far- 
reaching, and effective water pollution 
control bill. 
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GONZALEZ ASKS INVESTIGATION 
OF FEDERAL WITNESS IMMUNITY 
STATUTE 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
is recognized for 10 


(Mr. GONZALEZ) 
minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a resolution calling for 
an investigation by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the operation of the Federal 
witness statute. 

This action comes about as the result 
of my continuing concern, spanning over 
most of this year, over the immunity 
granted Frank Sharp, who amassed $6 
million fortune in Texas by bank manip- 
ulation and fraud. 

I have repeatedly questioned the role 
of the U.S. Department of Justice and 
of the Federal court itself in granting 
immunity to the big culprit in the Sharp 
case, while indicting others as the result 
of Frank Sharp’s testimony. 

The Justice Department’s criminal di- 
vision head, Will R. Wilson, resigned on 
October 15 as the result of his involve- 
ment with Sharp. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to know how many 
times and under what circumstances the 
Federal Government has granted immu- 
nity to witnesses in civil and criminal 
cases. 

Among other things, I want to know 
just how and why the Justice Depart- 
ment saw fit to grant immunity to Frank 
Sharp, the chief culprit—the master- 
mind—of the biggest and most scandal- 
ous plot in the history of Texas. This man 
literally stole tens of millions of dollars, 
wrecked good businesses by the dozen, 
and subverted the greater part of the 
State government of Texas. Yet he was 
given absolute immunity, and I cannot 
understand why. 

Aside from the monumental stupidity 
represented by the decision to grant im- 
munity to Sharp, I cannot help but won- 
der if this represents a typical application 
of the immunity statutes. If it is, the law 
obviously is going to need some changes. 

I want the Judiciary Committee to find 
out how this law is being applied, and 
whether it needs changes. 

As the thing now operates, Federal 
judges have no choice but to grant immu- 
nity to vriminals, when the Justice De- 
partment asks for it. This gives immense 
and unwarranted powers to prosecutors, 
and the result of this is immunity grants 
to men like Sharp. I think that the judges 
ought to at least have some discretion 
on the immunity question, so that they 
can demand that the Justice Department 
show exactly how it would be in the pub- 
lic interest to grant immunity. 

Second, I wonder whether the immu- 
nity statute as it is currently written is 
even constitutional, and I believe that the 
Judiciary Committee ought to ascertain 
that. 

Finally, under existing Federal laws 
and rules, a person can be convicted on 
the uncorroborated testimony of a wit- 
ness who has immunity. Now a man with 
immunity will testify to anything, be- 
cause he in effect is a puppet of the pro- 
secutor. If he does not say what the pro- 
secutor wants, he can be subject to 
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punishment by the courts. If he pleases 
the prosecutor he will go free. So he will 
say anything. Now under Texas law, you 
cannot convict a man on the basis of un- 
corroborated testimony. We seem to have 
a pretty good record in Texas for the 
prosecution, so I cannot see why the Fed- 
eral Government should not operate un- 
der about the same rules. I think that 
there is a need to require that testimony 
of immune witnesses be corroborated, be- 
fore a conviction can arise. That would 
place no undue burden on prosecutors, 
certainly no greater than Texas law re- 
quires, and it would help end what ap- 
pears to be massive abuse of the immu- 
nity statute under present procedures. 

The whole Sharp deal stinks. I want to 
find out how many other Sharp deals 
have been made under cover of the im- 
munity statutes, and why. Maybe this is 
a law that needs changing. 


ADEQUATE HOUSING FOR THE 
ELDERLY 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. BURKE) , is recognized 
for 25 minutes. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, today I seek recognition to dis- 
cuss another major problem facing the 
elderly of our Nation—that of adequate 
housing. The need for shelter is probably 
one of the most basic, after food, that 
has faced man since the beginning of 
time. The problem has always been par- 
ticularly acute for the aged and the 
infirm because, left on their own, many 
just cannot fend for themselves and 
provide for a roof over their own heads. 
The tragedy is that man has not pro- 
gressed very far from earliest times in 
solving this basic dilemma of housing 
those unable to house themselves. In fact, 
in many ways the elderly today are prob- 
ably worse off with respect to adequate 
housing than their ancestors 50 or 100 
years ago. With all the jolts and shocks 
the family unit has experienced in the 
last 25 years, the elderly today just can- 
not rely on their own kith and kin for 
a basic need such as adequate shelter 
in their declining years. The ideal for 
the American family since the war seems 
to be for the young to get away from 
home as soon as possible and set up a 
home life of their own. The last thing 
today’s families seem to want is a mem- 
ber of the older generation living with 
them to interfere in their private lives. 
Sunday visits are even going out of 
fashion and it is not surprising that nurs- 
ing homes and homes for the aged are 
a multibillion dollar business today, 
whereas a few decades ago you had to 
drive for miles to find one. They are not 
filled to capacity with people that are 
really physically ill, but rather with peo- 
ple that have been left alone and put 
there, sometimes against their will, be- 
cause there is no room for them, not at 
the inn, but the family home. The 
temptation to be melodramatic, I admit, 
is very great, but I do not think I am ex- 
aggerating in anything I have said so far. 

At least, those who are spending their 
old age in institutional homes are those 
who can afford it or whose families find 
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it worth the price. However, many mil- 
lions more just cannot afford it or can- 
not depend on relatives who can afford 
it. These people are either in their own 
homes, some form of subsidized public 
housing, or literally living in hovels, in 
tenement houses and hotels. Statistics 
are lacking on the exact distribution in 
and among these different categories. 
The census never gave much informa- 
tion in this respect. The closest they 
came was in 1960 and then it was felt the 
questions were so personal and embar- 
rassing that they were never asked in the 
latest census, in 1970. Thus, the most 
current official information available, 
limited as it is, goes back to 1960 when 
the census revealed that 30 percent of 
all households headed by persons aged 
65 and over occupied housing that was 
either dilapidated, deteriorating, or lack- 
ing basic facilities. This figure represents 
about 2.8 million substandard units oc- 
cupied by the elderly. Regrettably, there 
are few other sufficiently broad-ranged 
studies to rely on in this area and I 
admit that even this statistic does not 
begin to even scratch the surface of the 
real crisis facing the elderly. Through 
extrapolating available statistics, it is 
possible to estimate that since the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Urban Problems 
concluded that “there was an immediate 
and critical social need for millions of 
decent dwellings to shelter the Nation’s 
low income families” and that at that 
time, the Nation confessed to 24 million 
“poor” people, 20 percent were in all 
likelihood elderly. We are faced extrap- 
olating further with the staggering 
statistic at the end of this circuitous 
route that some five million elderly citi- 
zens were in need of a minimum of be- 
tween 1.2 and 1.6 million units in 1968. 
This need can then be projected as 
necessitating a minimum building rate of 
120,000 units a year. Yet only 41,000 units 
of last year’s housing starts could be 
identified as approved or committed to 
the elderly poor, according to the report 
of the Special Committee on Aging of 
the U.S. Senate, published in 1970. 

There is no question that we are touch- 
ing on a problem of massive propor- 
tions. To date, it is estimated that more 
than 20 million people in America are 
over 65 and by 1985, it is estimated 
that this age group will number 25 mil- 
lion elderly men and women. In view of 
the fact that even the elderly with ad- 
equate income are generally those with 
fixed incomes and experiencing rapid 
erosion of real income with today’s in- 
filation, I think the true proportions of 
the problem can begin to be appreciated. 
Basically, the elderly in this country 
are a hard-pressed sector of the economy 
whether they enjoy an income or not. It 
is this group, too, that must face a 
future of reduced physical ability and 
are not able to provide for themselves. 
Consequently, for all intents and pur- 
poses, they are totally reliant on friends 
or Government for help in their 
dilemma. 

That the elderly are faced with a 
critical housing dilemma is unchalleng- 
able. Even the statistics that over two- 
thirds of the elderly are fortunate to own 
their own homes and that 80 percent of 
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these are free and clear of mortgages is 
hardly comforting. The fact is that given 
their fixed income, this home-owning 
group has probably been the group most 
affected by the incredible skyrocketing 
in local property taxes of the past 10 
years. These homeowners are rapidly 
falling by the wayside and I just wish 
somebody could come up with the real 
figures on how many of those in their 
declining years have been forced to give 
up the struggle of owning their own home 
because they just cannot afford to pay 
their taxes. 

The wage earner or the self-employed 
businessman, while hard-pressed by ris- 
ing taxes to the point of despair, at least 
is able to rely on the prospect of wage in- 
creases or fee increases that are just not 
available to those in old age living en- 
tirely on pensions and/or social security. 
Statistics show that the elderly home- 
owners tend to live in the older, blighted 
sections of town. The percentage of sen- 
ior citizens in model cities target areas, 
for example, range from 10 to 50 percent. 
Their homes, in many instances, are 
deteriorating around them as they strug- 
gle to raise the money necessary for 
taxes. They just cannot afford the re- 
pairs in far too many instances to live 
in dignified surroundings. Things often 
get so bad that when the elderly finally 
give up the fight, they are very often 
selling rundown property for very little 
money in a downtown area. Younger, 
more affiuent suburbanites looking for a 
way out of the commuter fray are pre- 
sented with the opportunity of buying 
inner city property at an incredibly low 
price to restore and eventually sell at 
greater prices. This story has to have a 
familiar ring to it for every member 
here. I am glad to see our inner cities in 
some quarters experiencing a new growth 
and prosperity, a restoration. I regret, 
however, the fact that it has come about 
largely at the expense of the elderly who 
are selling out and leaving their home 
of years at a tragically low price. There 
are always two sides, it seems, to every 
story. In other words, because of their 
fixed income, in a real sense the elderly 
are really forced to watch what is for 
most their only asset depreciate and de- 
cline in relative value compared to the 
homes of those younger and more com- 
petitive. 

Another way of looking at the impor- 
tance of housing to the elderly and the 
shadow the spiraling costs of housing 
cast over their lives is the statistic that 
already it is estimated that 34 percent 
of a retired couple’s budget goes to hous- 
ing. With housing costs going up and up 
and their income remaining fixed this 
percentage would seem to have nowhere 
to go but up in almost every instance. 
Thus, our problem as Federal officials is 
not just that today’s homeless are look- 
ing to us for assistance as their court of 
last resort but the fact that even those 
with homes today, but probably not to- 
morrow, are also looking to us for relief 
and consideration. 

What does the Federal Government 
hold out to these people who look to it 
for housing assistance? Section 202 of the 
National Housing Act authorizes a pro- 
gram of direct loans from the Federal 
Government to nonprofit sponsors who 
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decide to provide housing to the elderly 
and handicapped. This is the real hous- 
ing for the elderly section of the National 
Housing Act, although even here the el- 
derly are grouped with the handi- 
capped—who need not always be 
elderly—in the competition for limited 
funds. The other most widely publicized 
section of the National Housing Act with 
some relevancy to the elderly is section 
236 which provides rental and coopera- 
tive housing for lower income families. 
Since the elderly usually qualify as lower 
income, those interested in constructing 
housing for the elderly in many cases are 
applying under this section. Under this 
section nonprofit, limited dividend and 
cooperative corporations can obtain 
HUD-insured mortgages at the prevail- 
ing interest rates, with HUD making 
monthly payments to the lender reduc- 
ing interest rates cost considerably. 
Effective interest rates have been 
reduced to as low as 1 percent under this 
interest subsidy feature. Tenants pay 
either basic rental or 25 percent of their 
adjusted income. My chief criticism here 
is the elderly are really not able to com- 
pete effectively with others for the 
limited spaces available under this pro- 
gram. High-rise apartments designed for 
low-income families are not always suit- 
able for the elderly who have often need 
for special supportive services in their 
housing projects, such as congregate din- 
ing facilities, special social and recrea- 
tion programs, emergency nursing and 
housekeeping help, outside maintenance 
and transportation. To expect a con- 
struction firm to construct housing under 
this section which provides these serv- 
ices is to expect too much. As often as 
not, these services are just not available 
to the elderly. Consequently, even on 
paper it is not surprising that lumping 
the elderly in which all other low-income 
family situations, quite often families 
with young children, is almost doomed to 
failure before it is even put into practice. 
In practice, the results are quite disap- 
pointing. The facts of life being what 
they are, quite often because of intense 
community opposition to the idea of low- 
income housing, availability of apart- 
ments for the elderly is further reduced. 
All of which leads me to criticize the 
present trend in the administration since 
1968 to lump all needy groups into one 
category with one massive housing pro- 
gram. The fact is that on paper and in 
practice the needs of the elderly are dif- 
ferent from those of other low-income 
groups and should be attacked with spe- 
cial or separate national program. That 
is why it is particularly regrettable that 
section 202 funds have been reduced to 
a trickle in recent years in favor of beef- 
ing up section 236 programs. The elderly 
are just not getting a fair shake in hav- 
ing to rely almost exclusively on section 
236 for large-scale housing development. 
Again, I can take little comfort in the 
fact that most of the low-income elderly 
today are being serviced by the public 
housing program through which the Fed- 
eral Government provides financial and 
technical assistance through HUD, to lo- 
cal housing authorities to plan, build, and 
acquire, own or lease and operate low- 
rent public housing projects. Again, the 
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elderly in ones or twos far too often 
find themselves standing at the end of a 
long queue of families with children 
whose needs must also be recognized by 
the local housing authorities. It is un- 
fair in my opinion, to have the elderly 
in ones or twos forced to compete for 
limited funds and available apartments 
with large families with children. In- 
creasingly the local officiais are being 
required to exercise the wisdom of Solo- 
mon in deciding who comes first, the 
elderly or the babies. 

If I, therefore, have anything to con- 
tribute to the debate on the national 
housing shortage and if I have any ob- 
servation after reviewing available Fed- 
eral housing programs it is that sec- 
tion 202 funds should be revived and re- 
stored; for the elderly there has been 
no other program quite as successful. 
If it cannot be 202 then some other pro- 
gram should be instituted to take its 
place. The main conclusion I have 
reached in recent months is that the 
administration is doing no favor to the 
elderly in consolidating all housing pro- 
grams for the needy into one category. 
Such a consolidation is to ignore the ad- 
vice of the experts and all we have 
learned from experience about how to 
make life in public or large-scale hous- 
ing projects more comfortable, more rele- 
vant, more tailored to the needs of the 
elderly in the 1970's. 

I am not unmindful that HUD has in 
operation a number of programs which 
might help the elderly, such as a special 
rent supplement program. But even this 
does not address itself exclusively to the 
problems of the elderly. Section 231 
mortgage insurance, while tailored ex- 
clusively to provide insurance coverage 
for new or rehabilitated rental housing 
for the elderly just cannot rank for ef- 
fect and results with a program such as 
202 fully funded and operational. A con- 
servative estimate of how much should 
be appropriated if we are to have a mean- 
ingful program of housing for the elderly 
at the Federal level is $150 million a year. 
I repeat, specifically for housing for the 
elderly. I think it extremely regrettable 
that Congress has gone along with the 
administration to the extent that no 
funds were appropriated under the sec- 
tion 202 program in 1970. 

Another area which should be explored 
intensely this Congress are measures pro- 
viding a tax abatement on the Federal 
income tax for local property taxes paid 
by the elderly. Until now we have been 
content, on the Federal level, to sit and 
wait for relief to come at the State level 
in the form of an abatement on local 
State income taxes, where they exist. Not 
only would a drive in this area on the 
Federal level haye the advantage of na- 
tional uniformity but it would also, 
doubtlessly provide much more signifi- 
cant relief, in view of the Federal tax 
bite. We should also turn our attention 
to making the prospect of housing for 
the elderly less the undesirable develop- 
ment that it is at present for local com- 
munities who face the prospect of seeing 
their already limited property tax base 
shrunk further with additional non- 
profit housing. This certainly is one of 
the elements contributing to the oppo- 
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sition of local communities around the 
country to the development of low in- 
come housing for the elderly within their 
boundaries. It is a natural taxpayer re- 
action, There must be a way to allay 
their fears on this count. 

In closing, just let me say that ade- 
quate housing is a basic prerequisite for 
human self-respect and peace of mind, 
If our elderly are to spend their final 
years in the dignity they are entitled to, 
then a minimum prerequisite is adequate 
housing. Has this Nation grown so old 
that it has forgotten one of the most 
stirring issues of the war of indepen- 
dence? “A man’s home is his castle” was 
no mere slogan but an expression of 
deep feeling that one’s home was even 
worth fighting for. As we approach the 
200th anniversary of that war, I say that 
adequate housing for all, especially for 
those unable to take care of themselves, 
will always be worth fighting for. More 
than 25 years ago when I first ran for 
the State legislature, it was at the fore- 
front of my campaigns. I regret to say 
today, 25 years later, it still has to be 
there because the need is still there and 
this country has not begun to meet this 
need. 


THE JOHN F. KENNEDY CENTER 
FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Jounson of California) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the John F. Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts has at last become 
a reality, a living memorial to a beloved 
President and a shining symbol of our 
Capital City’s cultural maturity. The 
great halls and stages of this magnificent 
structure today are presenting to our peo- 
ple, and to the world, the finest that 
America has to offer in contemporary 
music, the theater, ballet, symphony, and 
opera—in all the lively arts that illumi- 
nate the character and the culture of this 
Nation. 

The creation of this cultural center on 
the shores of the Potomac is the fulfill- 
ment of a goal envisaged long ago by the 
Founding Fathers of the Republic, a goal 
finally achieved through the dedication 
and untiring efforts of many people, and 
not the least of them past and present 
Members of this body. And I believe it 
fitting, Mr. Speaker, that the contribu- 
tions they have made to the John F. 
Kennedy Center be inscribed in the 
record of this Congress. 

Many of them have served on, or 
worked with, the House and Senate Com- 
mittees on Public Works, the commit- 
tees which created the authorizing leg- 
islation that gave birth to this Center. 
Without them, this splendid addition to 
the cultural life of Washington and the 
Nation could never have been achieved. 

High on the list of those whom we 
would honor is Representative ROBERT E. 
Jones of Alabama, who, as chairman of 
the House Subcommittee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds in 1958, had the vision 
to urge upon his colleagues the need for 
& national cultural center here at the 
seat of the U.S. Government. 

Working closely with Mr. Jones at that 
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time on the Public Works Committee 
were Representatives JIM WRIGHT of 
Texas, J. Harry McGregor of Ohio, and 
Edwin B. Dooley, our former colleague 
from New York. The year 1958 also saw 
the present chairman of the Public 
Works Committee, Minnesota’s JOHN A. 
BLATNIK, and KENNETH J. GRAY, now 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, supporting the 
National Cultural Center legislation. The 
committee chaired then by Representa- 
tive Charles Buckley of New York, re- 
ported out favorably H.R. 13017, which 
became the National Cultural Center 
Act. 

Those same gentlemen led the floor de- 
bate, where they were joined by Repre- 
sentatives Jim Fulton of Pennsylvania, 
Carroll Kearns of Pennsylvania, Frank 
THOMPSON of New Jersey—the bill’s spon- 
sor—Henry S. Reuss of Wisconsin, Ro- 
BERT WILSON of California, Frances Bol- 
ton of Ohio, Richard Simpson of Penn- 
sylvania and Ken Keating from New 
York. With their leadership, H.R. 13017 
was passed 261 to 55. 

The bill provided for the establishment 
of a Board of Trustees, 15 ex-officio and 
15 appointed by the President, with funds 
to be raised by private subscription. It 
was part of the legislative program of 
President Eisenhower and was actively 
sponsored by White House officials, in- 
cluding Sherman Adams and Bryce Har- 
low. Critical assistance for the legislation 
also came from Leonard Carmichael and 
James Bradley of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, in which the Center was made a 
bureau; from the District of Columbia 
Commissioners; from David Finley, 
Chairman of the Fine Arts Commission; 
from the National Park Service, and 
from the National Capital Planning 
Commission. 

The building was to be constructed on 
Federal lands on the Potomac, a site 
arrived at only after the most vigorous 
controversy, with many Representatives, 
who otherwise supported the concept of 
a National Cultural Center, proposing a 
Mall site which had been designated for 
the air museum. 

Comparable groundwork for the Na- 
tional Cultural Center was done by the 
Senate Subcommittee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, chaired by Senator 
Pat McNamara of Michigan. Testimony 
was presented to the subcommittee in 
support of the Senate version of the na- 
tional cultural Senate bill, S. 3335, by 
Senators FULBRIGHT of Arkansas and 
ANDERSON of New Mexico. The Senate bill, 
sponsored by Senator FULBRIGHT, later 
joined by Senators ANDERSON and Wiley, 
was reported out of committee by the 
then chairman, the late Dennis Chavez 
of New Mexico, with the active support 
of virtually all the committee members, 
including Senators CHURCH, HrusKA, and 
Cotton, and former Senators Neuberger 
of Oregon, Gore of Tennessee, and 
Kuchel of California. This support was 
responsible for Senate approval of the 
measure which followed. 

In 1959, technical amendments were 
made to the National Cultural Center 
Act, with leadership in the House pro- 
vided by the Public Works Committee 
and Congressman THOMPSON, our col- 
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league from New Jersey, Senator Lyndon 
B. Johnson of Texas provided leadership 
in the other body after favorable con- 
Sideration by the Senate Public Works 
Committee—still under the chairman- 
ship of Senator Chavez. 

In 1963, additional amendments were 
made to the act, extending the time for 
raising funds and enlarging the board 
to 45 members. The board of trustees 
had made considerable strides by that 
time. Over $13 million in contributions 
had been raised throughout the country 
and the stage had been set for making 
the center a truly national institution. 

Recognizing the need to sustain mo- 
mentum, Congressmen Buckley of New 
York and Jones of Alabama continued 
in their commitment to see a national 
cultural center brought to life in the 
Nation’s Capital. S. 1652 was favorably 
reported out of the House committee. 
On the floor, Congressman JONES once 
again led the fight, joined by other mem- 
bers of the Public Works Committee, in- 
cluding Congressman McCtoskey of Illi- 
nois, our colleague, FRED ScHWENGEL 
of Iowa, and James C. Auchincloss, Con- 
gressman from New Jersey. James C. 
Wright, Jr., Public Works member and 
member of the center’s board of trustees, 
took the fioor in support of S. 1652, as he 
had supported the 1958 national cultural 
center legislation. In the other body, the 
Senate Public Works Committee once 
again led the way under the leadership 
of the ranking majority and minority 
members of the committee, Senators 
McNamara and Cooper. The bill, spon- 
sored by Senators FULBRIGHT, Salton- 
stall, and Clark, easily passed the Sen- 
ate. Former Senator Morse of Oregon, 
in the floor debates, after committee ap- 
proval, eloquently set forth the respon- 
sibilities of the trustees when he stated 
that: 

In directing the trustees to present all 
forms of the performing arts, Congress in- 
tended the Center to be a showcase of the 
finest talents in America and from abroad. 
It follows that the trustees would therefore 
have an almost elemental interest in foster- 
ing the arts throughout the country. 

The Center, like the Capitol itself, will 
belong to all the people, as do the Wash- 
ington Monument, the White House, the 
Lincoln Memorial, and every other public 
building in the Capital. 


The enactment of S. 1652 was followed 
by a flurry of activity, with President 
Kennedy and General Eisenhower in 
the forefront. Business leaders were con- 
vened in the fall and a massive national 
campaign was planned. 

A broad consensus to see the project 
through had clearly been reached when 
President Kennedy was suddenly struck 
down by an assassin’s bullet. Congress- 
men and Senators, too numerous to men- 
tion, rallied behind the Democratic and 
Republican leadership to support the 
concept of converting the National Cul- 
tural Center into a living memorial to 
John F. Kennedy. Senator Dirksen’s be- 
hind-the-scenes efforts were particu- 
larly noteworthy in this nonpartisan 
movement. 

Again the House Public Works Com- 
mittee was instrumental in developing 
the legislation, originally House Joint 
Resolution 871 and guiding it through 
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to passage. Unprecedented joint hear- 
ings, at the behest of the ranking mem- 
bers of the Public Works Committees, 
Representatves Buckley and Auchin- 
closs and Senators McNamara and Coop- 
ER, were held on December 12, 1963, with 
further hearings on December 16, 1963. 
Our colleague from New York, Repre- 
sentative SEYMOUR HALPERN and the 
Honorable Frank THOMPSON, Jr., testi- 
fied at the joint hearings in support of 
the House Joint Resolution 871. The 
chairman of the House Public Works 
Committee, Representative BUCKLEY, 
promptly and favorably reported out the 
legislation. In justifying the renaming 
of the National Cultural Center, the 
House Public Works Committee stated 
in its report: 

Nothing was more characteristic of Presi- 
dent John F, Kennedy than his support of 
the arts in America. His central concern was 
not merely with the immediate problems of 
government, important and difficult as those 
problems were, but with the quality of the 
American Civilization which he led. He was 
a follower of the arts himself. But, more 
than this, he believed that through its art- 
ists—its poets, musicians, painters, drama- 
tists—a society expressed its highest values. 
He knew that the ultimate judgment of his- 
tory upon the works and worth of mid- 
20th century America could rest not only 
on our ability to protect freedom and ex- 
tend opportunity, but also on the quality 
of our cultural achievements and what those 
achievements told of our Nation. The history 
of man is witness to the validity of that be- 
lief. The triumphs of ancient Greece, of the 
Renaissance, of Elizabethan England, and 
of other great historical periods, are known 
to us largely through the artistic accomplish- 
ments of the times. John F. Kennedy knew 
and understood this and found it congenial 
to his own temperament and enthusiasms. 

No memorial could serve as a better tribute 
to this spacious view than the National Cul- 
tural Center. The establishment of a climate 
within which the Arts could flourish, and 
man could find opportunity for expression of 
his noblest thoughts and deepest passions, 
was a central objective of his administration. 
This was, to him, one of the great challenges 
of a free American society. The National Cul- 
tural Center is an effort to contribute to 
such a climate. Within its walls the poetry, 
drama, and music of our time will find ex- 
pression and support. It was because of this 
that President Kennedy gave so much of 
his own time and attention to the drive to 
establish the Center. We are confident that 
naming the Center after him will serve as an 
additional spur and incentive to the Center 
directors to realize the limitless possibilities 
which were the heart of his vision. 


On the floor of the House the going 
was somewhat more difficult, but again 
members of the Public Works Committee 
spoke up and the legislation was passed. 
Support on the floor came from many 
Public Works Committee members of 
both parties, including Representative 
Auchincloss from New Jersey, Illinois 
Congressman McCrLosKey, Mr. Mac- 
DONALD, Representative from Massachu- 
setts, Representative Jim WRIGHT of 
‘Texas and ROBERT Jones of Alabama, and 
the ranking subcommittee Republican, 
Representative Cramer of Florida. Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 136, in lieu of the 
House joint resolution, passed the House 
on January 8, 1964. 

Senate Joint Resolution 136 had previ- 
ously been approved in the Senate after 
the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
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Public Works, Pat McNamara, reported 
favorably on the resolution with sup- 
porting ranking Republican, Senator 
COPPER, on December 17, 1963. Senators 
McNamara and Cooper have, over the 
years, devoted unstinting energies to the 
passage of necessary legislation for the 
Kennedy Center. They weathered the 
storm of argument and prevailed upon 
their colleagues in the 1963 Senate ac- 
tion and later in the critical 1969 legisla- 
tive proceedings. 

Senate Joint Resolution 136 was spon- 
sored in the Senate by Senator FULBRIGHT 
on his own behalf and also for 54 other 
Senators from both sides of the aisle. The 
bill passed the Senate on December 18, 
1963. The act, renaming the Cultural 
Center, provided for $15.4 million in bor- 
rowing authority and authorized a $15 
million matching appropriation. 

The bipartisan support which charac- 
terized the enactment of Senate Joint 
Resolution 136 has carried forward in 
both bodies to this day. It was only 
through the efforts of such men as Rep- 
resentatives GERALD Forp, former Speak- 
er Joe Martin, SEYMOUR HALPERN, and 
Senators Hucu Scorr, Dirksen, RAN- 
DOLPH, JORDAN of North Carolina, BYRD 
of West Virginia, Saltonstall, Case, 
Prouty, and Javits that the bipartisan 
approach was attained. 

The leadership of the House and Sen- 
ate Committees on Appropriations fol- 
lowing the enactment of Senate Joint 
Resolution 136 was critical to making the 
John F. Kennedy Center a reality. The 
Honorable Michael J. Kirwan, Congress- 
man from Ohio, presided over subcom- 
mittee hearings on Thursday, February 
20, 1964, on the Kennedy Center ap- 
propriations request. At that hearing, 
Daniel Shear, counsel for the National 
Cultural Planning Commission, testified 
concerning the acquisition of additional 
land for the Kennedy Center. Congress- 
woman HANSEN of Washington, always an 
ardent supporter of that which will en- 
rich the lives of Americans, was par- 
ticularly attentive to the needs of the 
Kennedy Center at this time, as were 
former Representative from Wyoming, 
William Henry Harrison, and Congress- 
man Reifel of South Dakota. The com- 
mittee reported favorably on the appro- 
priations, and the bill was approved on 
March 17, 1964. 

Staff support for the 1964 legislation 
was essential to its passage. John Jack- 
son, administrative assistant to Senator 
Saltonstall, and Paul Eaton of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, worked diligent- 
ly to insure that the memorial would be 
funded in the Senate. Their efforts were 
equal to those of Eugene Wilhelm, suc- 
ceeded by George Evans, and other staff 
members of the House Committee on 
Appropriations. 

The late Carl Hayden's Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations favorably re- 
ported out H.R. 10433 on April 4, 1964. 
Floor debate took place on June 22, 1964; 
the bill was passed the following day 
with a slight modification of the House 
version. A conference report dated June 
26, 1964, was submitted by Representa- 
tive Kirwan and was adopted by the 
House and the Senate on June 29, 1964. 

The efforts of the gentleman from Il- 
linois, KENNETH Gray, chairman of the 
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Subcommittee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, in making the Kennedy Center 
a reality, have been incomparable. In 
1969 he mobilized the Public Works Com- 
mittee and Members from both sides of 
the aisle, with the aid of Congressman 
Cramer, to support a critically needed 
additional authorization for construc- 
tion. When others questioned why the 
funds were needed, he found out why: 
the unprecedented increase in construc- 
tion wages during the period of Ken- 
nedy Center construction, coupled with 
initial delays because of the underesti- 
mation of the project by the architect/ 
engineer. He impressed on his colleagues 
the immediate need to avoid further 
escalation in costs. With the character- 
istic bipartisan support of Public Works 
members Grover of New York, the rank- 
ing subcommittee members, CLAUSEN of 
California, CLEVELAND of New Hampshire, 
and ScHWENGEL of Iowa, the authoriza- 
tion bill was approved. It increased the 
center’s borrowing authority by $5 mil- 
lion to total $20.4 million and matching 
fund authorization by $7.5 million to 
total $23 million. 

Our former colleague William Cramer 
provided in the 1969 authorization hear- 
ings uncommon understanding of the 
difficulties of running a performing arts 
institution which also would serve as a 
memorial to an assassinated President. 
He had foreseen in 1963 the need for an 
operation and maintenance appropria- 
tion which is being requested now by the 
Kennedy Center but which was not then 
envisioned. Mr. Cramer reestablished 
bipartisan support for the Kennedy Cen- 
ter and concurred with their Public 
Works Chairman George H. Fallon who 
favorably reported out H.R. 11249 from 
committee. However, a minority report 
was filed, which resulted in the relatively 
small margin of votes for the authoriza- 
tion—210 to 162. 

The Congresswoman from Washing- 
ton, Mrs. Hansen, was instrumental in 
1969 in bringing the project to fruition by 
her work on the appropriation request. 
The subcommittee which she chaired ex- 
pedited review so that construction could 
continue without costly shutdowns which 
might have resulted in the Kennedy Cen- 
ter’s being a lifeless monument on the 
Potomac. Again, South Dakota’s Ben 
Reifel’s support was critical to the 
prompt action given to the bill. 

The very able chief counsel of the 
Public Works Committee, Richard J. 
Sullivan, has been a pillar of strength on 
many projects which will enrich the lives 
of millions of Americans, and particu- 
larly the Kennedy Center. His unceasing 
efforts to make the Kennedy Center 
available to all Americans, both in its 
performing arts activities and as a build- 
ing which memorializes the late Presi- 
dent, and his continued diligence and 
attention to detail have enabled me and 
my colleagues to eliminate the unneces- 
sary and to meet the critical needs of the 
project from its inception. His work in 
1969, with minority counsel Clifton W. 
Enfield, was thorough and of great serv- 
ice to the committee. And high tribute 
should also be given to the work of 
Robert L. Mowson, of the Office of Legis- 
lative Counsel to the House. 

The Kennedy Center’s general counsel, 
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Ralph E. Becker, has been in the project 
for the past two decades. One of the first 
trustees who was appointed by President 
Eisenhower in 1958, Mr. Becker has 
helped unite both parties behind the 
Kennedy Center, establishing it as a 
unique bipartisan project. He has quar- 
terbacked, has had a personal hand in 
all legislation relating to the Center, and 
has been, among other things, instru- 
mental in obtaining many of the foreign 
gifts which grace the Kennedy Center 
today. His work also contributed im- 
measurably to meeting the needs of the 
Center in 1969. In 1969 they were joined 
in the lengthy floor debates supporting 
the critically meeded Kennedy Center 
legislation by Senators JENNINGS RAN- 
DOLPH, of West Virginia, Public Works 
chairman; B. Everett Jorpan of North 
Carolina, Public Buildings and Grounds 
chairman; ROBERT BYRD of West Virginia, 
SHERMAN Cooper of Kentucky, CHARLES 
Percy of Illinois, MILTON Young of North 
Dakota, and Majority Leader MANSFIELD 
from Montana. As always, Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT Was unequivocal in his support for 
the Center, and Richard Royce, J. B. 
Huyett, Jr., and the remainder of the 
Public Works staff worked tirelessly on 
the legislation. 

These debates took place on the 3d 
and 6th of October 1969, when an at- 
tempt was made to postpone authoriza- 
tion of funds pending investigation of the 
cost escalation for construction of the 
Kennedy Center. William W. Schmidt, 
then Commissioner of Public Buildings 
of the General Services Administration, 
Robert B. Foster, Jr., Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Roger L. Stevens, Chairman of 
the Board, and Ralph E. Becker, General 
Counsel of the Center, had previously 
testified about the causes of the increase 
in costs. They frankly acknowledge 
where error had been made: by the 
trustees, the General Services Adminis- 
tration, the contractors on the job and 
the architect. This frank disclosure to 
the Congress carried the day and a later 
General Accounting Office review gave 
the Kennedy Center a clean bill of health. 

There are, of course, numerous others, 
Members of this body and the Senate, 
White House officials under four Presi- 
dents, General Services Administration 
officials and civil servants and Kennedy 
Center staff and officials, who have had 
the courage over the years to understand 
the need for dynamic leadership for the 
country in the performing arts and to 
translate their understanding into af- 
firmative action. The structure which 
now stands on the banks of the Potomac, 
the precursor to other Federal support of 
the arts in America, is the result of their 
labor. 

On September 8, 1971, the Kennedy 
Center presented its inaugural perform- 
ance in the Opera House of Leonard 
Bernstein’s specially commissioned work, 
“Mass.” The following day, the President 
attended the opening of the Concert 
Hall, where a revitalized National Sym- 
phony Orchestra played under the di- 
rection of Antol Dorati. Ginastera’s 
“Beatrix Cenci,” premiered in the Opera 
House on September 10, 1971, with a per- 
formance of the Washington Opera 
Society. The following week a rare pro- 
duction of Handel’s “Ariodante” under 
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the direction of Julius Rudel, was pre- 
sented; at the same time Merle Haggard 
and “Chicago” performed in the Concert 
Hall. While thousands of Americans at- 
tended these and other performances, 
some with the benefit of reduced ticket 
prices, the Kennedy Center has been pre- 
paring for its annual, nationwide Amer- 
ican College Theater Festival. At the 
same time it has thrown wide its doors 
for the public to see the memorial 
sculpture by Robert Berks and to roam 
the halls. All of these and other activities 
memorialize the late President John F. 
Kennedy. The building and activities 
which it spawns represent a challenge 
for us all to continue to enrich the Na- 
tion’s cultural heritage in keeping with 
the aims of John F. Kennedy and three 
other Presidents—Eisenhower, Johnson, 
and Nixon—who have supported the 
Center. 


RELIEF TO THE STATE OF 
ARKANSAS 


(Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
the bill I am introducing today on behalf 
of myself and my distinguished col- 
leagues, the Honorable WILBUR D. MILLS 
and the Honorable BILL ALEXANDER, is in 
response to the following petition to Con- 
gress for the relief of the State of 
Arkansas. 

This legislation will not only bring 
equity but badly needed relief to the 
many people using the overburdened 
transportation system crowding Lake 
Norfolk in north-central Arkansas. 

A new bridge would correct the expen- 
sive inconvenience and inequitable situa- 
tion which has prevailed for the past 28 
years. With huge hidden costs to road 
users and taxpayers, I am hopeful that 
Congress can recognize the ethical im- 
peratives inherent in this early experi- 
ment and then in that light reopen for 
review and evaluation the true socio- 
economic impact of the Norfork Dam 
and Reservoir project and the conse- 
quent in-depth cost benefit relationships, 

Mr. Speaker, I introduce for appropri- 
ate reference a bill to provide for a 
highway bridge across the Norfork Res- 
ervoir in Arkansas and insert the text of 
the printed bill after my remarks and 
petition: 

PETITION TO CONGRESS FOR THE RELIEF OF THE 
STATE oF ARKANSAS 

(Brief in support of the petition of the 
Arkansas State Highway Commission for the 
Congress of the United States to compensate 
the Arkansas State Highway Commission for 
the loss sustained by the Arkansas State 
Highway Department by the flooding of U.S. 
Highway No. 62 and State Highway No. 101 
by the ocnstruction of the Norfork Dam.) 

The construction of the Norfork Dam was 
begun in the Spring of 1941. The United 
States Government and the Arkansas State 
Highway Department could not reach an 
agreement as to just compensation for the 
taking of U.S. Highway No. 62 and State 
Highway No. 101 which would be flooded by 
the construction of the dam. On May 29, 
1943, the United States of America filed a 
Declaration of Taking and deposited in the 
registry of the United States District Court 
Western District of Arkansas the sum of 
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$1,422,000.00 as estimated just compensation 
for the taking of these highways. 

On the same date judgment was entered 
vesting title in the United States of Amer- 
ica to all those portions of U.S. Highway No. 
62 and State Highway 101 including the 
bridges located in the reservoir area. This was 
during the period of time when the United 
States of America was engaged in World War 
II and the prime concern of the country 
was the conduct of the War. On November 1, 
1944, the United States of America filed a 
motion requesting the Court to enter judg- 
ment that no compensation was due the 
State of Arkansas or the Highway Depart- 
ment for the taking of the lands. Although 
this motion was overruled on September 15, 
1945, it is apparent that it caused great con- 
sternation in the Highway Department. 

Within three months after the overruling 
of the motion stipulations were entered into 
and filed with the Court. The stipulation 
basically provided that the Highway Depart- 
ment was entitled to $1,342,000.00 for the 
substitute highways taking into considera- 
tion the use of the dam as a roadway and 
that the Court would determine whether or 
not the Highway Department was entitled 
to compensation for providing temporary 
ferry service and if so that the Highway De- 
partment was entitled to the sum of $80,- 
000.00. From a reading of the judge’s various 
opinions in this matter, it is clear he was 
astounded that the Highway Department 
would enter into such stipulations. What 
caused the officials of the Highway Depart- 
ment to enter into such stipulations can 
only be surmised. 

Certainly the monies deposited into the 
registry of the Court had already been com- 
mitted by the Arkansas State Highway De- 
partment and the loss of such funds would 
have caused serious repercussions throughout 
the State of Arkansas. We can only surmise 
at the pressure which was brought to bear 
upon the Highway officials to enter into these 
stipulations due to the conduct of the War 
and the possible loss of all funds deposited 
in the registry of the Court and other con- 
siderations which were in existence at the 
time, Again it must be remembered that the 
Court’s questioning the Highway Depart- 
ment’s entering into such stipulations was 
made after it was apparent that World War 
II would be concluded and the safety of 
the country was no longer in danger. 

Since the amount in the stipulations con- 
formed exactly to the amount of money de- 
posited by the United States of America, it 
is reasonable to conclude that the agreement 
of the stipulations had been reached by and 
between the United States of America and 
the Arkansas Highway Department prior to 
overruling of the motion filed by the United 
States of America to the effect that the High- 
way Department was not entitled to any 
compensation. It is further clear that due to 
the circumstances that the prime concern 
of the Highway Department was to keep 
what monies had been deposited and with- 
drawn by it as a result of the filing of the 
lawsuit. 

It is interesting to note the Court's state- 
ments in its finding as to the issues in- 
volved in this matter. 

The Court found that the highways and 
bridges were actually flooded on Septem- 
ber 15, 1943, to such an extent that they 
could not be traversed and that the tem- 
porary approaches of the highways and 
ferry would be abandoned when the perma- 
nent substitute highways were constructed, 
and traffic would be routed over the sub- 
stitute highways and across the dam that 
Spans the river. The Court further found 
that it was necessary to cross the reservoir 
and that the parties agreed that the most 
practical manner of doing so was to relocate 
the substitute roads so that they would lead 
across the dam and would obviate the neces- 
sity of building an expensive bridge. Accord- 
ingly the parties by stipulations agreed that 
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the cost of the necessary substitute highway 
was $1,422,000.00 if the relocation is made 
in such a manner that a new bridge would 
not be necessary. 

The Highway Department had by the stip- 
ulations precluded itself from showing that 
the substitute highways would not provide 
the same facilities for the traveling public 
that existed prior to the taking. Although 
the Highway Department had precluded itself 
from offering such evidence the Court went 
to great lengths to point out that had it not 
done so then the Court would have made a 
different award. 

The Court further went on to state that 
compensation to the State of Arkansas could 
not be measured by the cost of substitute 
highways and that just compensation in the 
case would be the actual money lost by the 
Highway Department because of the taking 
of the roads and bridges. The Court pointed 
out that United States of America objected 
to the cost, operation and installation of the 
ferry. The Court said this was compensable 
and expressed amazement that the State of 
Arkansas agreed ot the sum of $80,000.00 for 
the temporary operation of the ferry. 

It is clear from the reading of the opinion 
in this case that the trial court’s decision 
was made on the basis that the use of the 
Norfork Dam as a roadway would serve the 
same purpose as the construction of a bridge 
across the lake at Henderson. The trial court 
pointed out that it was the duty of the 
State of Arkansas to provide the temporary 
crossings, that the State lost not only the 
$1,422,000.00 cost of the permanent substi- 
tute roads, but a good deal more and, but 
for the agreement of the parties would be 
entitled to recover such an amount. The 
Highway Department prevented litself from 
showing or offering evidence of the true 
measure of compensation in this case because 
of the stipulations that it had entered into. 
Attached hereto is a compilation of the his- 
tory and statistical analysis of the traffic 
problems involved in this matter which con- 
clusively shows that the roadway across the 
Norfork Dam did not adequately replace 
the highway facilities in place at the time 
of the taking of those portions of U.S. 
Highway 62 and State Highway 101. 

The trial court understood this but felt 
that it was bound by the stipulations that 
were agreed to by the Highway Department 
and the Federal Government. From a read- 
ing of all the documents in this matter it 
is apparent that the trial court did not think 
that it was providing just compensation to 
the Highway Department and the people of 
the State of Arkansas for the taking of the 
lands involved in the construction of the 
Norfork Dam, but that the Court felt that 
it was bound by the stipulations. 

The next inquiry is to what the Court 
would have found to be just compensation, 
had all the facts in evidence been properly 
considered. 

It is ironic indeed that the very case, 
United States v. State of Arkansas, 164 F2d 
943, that has been cited so frequently as 
exemplifying the federal rule of law there 
recited—“The fundamental principle is that 
the public authority charged with furnish- 
ing and maintaining the public way, whether 
it be a highway, a street, or a bridge, 
must be awarded the ‘actual money loss 
which will be occasioned by the condemna- 
tion***’” (164 F2d 944) can now be seen 
as falling demonstrably short of attaining 
that minimum objective. 

It is to this rule that the Court is refer- 
ring when it follows with the statement— 
“This amount is usually the cost of furnish- 
ing and constructing substitute roads.” This 
is the federal rule of “substitute facilities”, 
designed to furnish “just compensation” to 
the public condemnee when the United 
States is the condemning authority. (Note: 
The Sovereigns Duty to Compensate for the 
Appropriation of Public Property, 67 Harv. 
L. Rev. 1082-1120, at 1115, June, 1967; Dau, 
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Problems in Condemnation of Property De- 
voted to Public Use, 44 Teras L. Rev. 1517- 
1534, at 1530, October, 1966.) 

An excellent elucidation of this doctrine 
is found in the case of United States v. Cer- 
tain Property located in the Borough of Man- 
hattan, City, County and State of New York, 
403 F.2d 800 (2 Cir. 1968). There the Court 
said: 

“Under the Fifth Amendment, the owner 
of property in every condemnation case is 
entitled to ‘Just compensation,’ The standard 
formulation for applying this Constitutional 
requirement is ‘indemnity, measured in 
money, for the owner’s loss of the con- 
demned property.’ Westchester County Park 
Commission v, United States, 143 F.2d 688, 
691 (2 Cir.), cert denied, 323 U.S. 726, 65 
S. Ct. 59, 89 L. Ed. 583 (1944). The owner 
‘ts entitled to be put in as good a position 
pecuniarily as if his property had not been 
taken. He must be made whole but is not 
entitled to more.’ Olson v. United States, 292 
U.S. 246, 255, 54 S. Ct. 704, 708, 78 L. Ed. 
1236 (1934). In most cases the concept of 
‘market value,’ i.e., what a willing buyer (one 
not forced to buy) would pay to a willing 
seller (one not forced to sell) is applied. The 
standard of fair market value—particularly 
with private condemnees—has proven prac- 
tical and effective. 

“The principle of fair market value, how- 
ever, ‘is not an absolute standard nor an 
exclusive method of evaluation.’ United 
States v. Virginia Electric & Power Co., 365 
U.S, 624, 633, 81 S.Ct. 784, 791, 5 L.Ed. 2d 
838 (1961). It should be abandoned ‘when 
the nature of the property or its uses pro- 
duce a wide discrepancy between the value 
of the property to the owner and the price 
at which it could be sold to anyone else.’ 
United States v. Certain Land in Borough of 
Brooklyn, 346 F.2d 690, 694 (2 Cir. 1965). 

“Frequently when public facilities are ap- 
propriated, the market value test is un- 
workable because these facilities are not 
commonly bought and sold in the open 
market, and seldom are operated for profit, 
(Note, Just Compensation and the Public 
Condemnee, 75 Yale L.J. 1058 (1965)). The 
result has been the development of the ‘sub- 
stitute facilities’ doctrine to meet the unique 
needs of public condemnees. Brown v. United 
States, 263 U.S. 78, 44 S.Ct. 92, 68 L.Ed. 171 
(1923) (entire town) (dictum); United 
States v. Certain land in Borough of Brook- 
lyn, supra (playground); United States v. 
Board of Education of Mineral County, 253 
F.2d 760 (4 Cir. 1958) (school grounds); 
State of Washington v. United States, 214 
F.2d 33 (9 Cir.), cert. denied, 348 U.S. 862, 75 
S.Ct. 86, 99 L.Ed. 679 (1954) (highway); 
Town of Clarksville v. United States, 198 
F.2d 238 (4 Cir. 1952), cert. denied, 344 U.S. 
927, 73 S.Ct. 495, 97 L.Ed. 714 (1953) (sewer 
system); City of Fort Worth v. United States, 
188 F.2d 217 (5 Cir. 1951) (streets); United 
States v. State of Arkansas, 164 F.2d 943 (8 
Cir. 1947) (highway); United States v, Des 
Moines County, 148 F.2d 448 (8 Cir.), cert. 
denied, 326 U.S. 743, 66 S.Ct. 56, 90 L.Ed. 
444 (1945) (roads); Mayor and City Council 
of Baltimore v. United States, 147 F.2d 786 
(4 Cir. 1945) (streets and alleys); Jefferson 
County v. T.V.A., 146 F.2d 564 (6 Cir.), cert. 
denied, 324 U.S, 871, 65 S.Ct. 1016, 89 L.Ed. 
1425 (1945) (highway); United States v. Cer- 
tain Land in City of Red Bluff, 192 F, Supp. 
725 (N.D. Cal. 1961) (parking lot). Simply 
stated, this rule insures that sufficient dam- 
ages will be awarded to finance a replacement 
for the condemned facility. 

“When the public condemnee proves there 
is a duty to replace a condemned facility, it 
is entitled to the cost of constructing a func- 
tionally equivalent substitute, whether that 
cost be more or less than the market value 
of the facility taken. City of Fort Worth v. 
United States, supra, 188 F.2d at 223; Town of 
Clarksville v. United States, supra, 198 F.2d 
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at 243. The duty may be legally compelled or 
one which arises from necessity, United 
States v. Des Moines County, supra, 148 F.2d 
at 449; the distinction has little practical 
significance in public condemnation. Insight 
into the usefulness and worth of community 
property may be gained as well from the 
responsible decisions of public officials and 
agencies acting under a broad mandate with 
discretionary powers, as from legislative de- 
terminations announced in statutes. 

“Modern government requires that its ad- 
ministrators be vested with the discretion 
to assess and reassess changing public needs. 
If application of the ‘substitute facilities’ 
theory depended on finding a statutory re- 
quirement, innumerable nonlegal obligations 
to service the community would be ignored. 
Moreover, the ‘legal necessity’ test, applied 
woodenly, may provide a windfall if the con- 
demned facility, though legally compelled, 
no longer serves a rational community need. 
We hold, therefore, that if the structure is 
reasonably necessary for the public welfare, 
compensation is measured not in terms of 
‘value’ but by the loss to the community oc- 
casioned by the condemnation.” 

The public interest in streets, highways 
and bridges is the ability to use them for 
travel. The deprivation or impairment of this 
ability to travel would seem to measure the 
damage suffered by a unit of government 
when its streets are taken by eminent do- 
main. Restoration of any diminished right 
to travel seems best accomplished by the 
present federal method of awarding the cost 
of substitute streets or roads, if substitutes 
are necessary and feasible. Otherwise, an 
award may be made for the cost of beefing 
up existing facilities to handle the increased 
traffic caused by the loss of the appropriated 
streets or roads. 

But the present federal method has been 
expanded to include a consideration of an 
aspect of this cost-of-substitution measure of 
damages that, if not ignored in the case of 
United States v. State of Arkansas, supra, 
was certainly not reflected in the measure 
of damages awarded, The question of the 
adequacy of the substitute facilities and the 
degree of equivalence required by the courts 
was considered in the case of City of Fort 
Worth v. United States, 188 F.2d 217 (5th Cir. 
1951), where a traffic artery was closed by 
condemnation. The federal government 
sought to award compensation by showing 
that an expressway was being constructed and 
an existing street could carry the diverted 
traffic. The city’s evidence indicated that the 
diverted traffic added to the total on the 
additional facilities and that if the closed 
artery were opened, traffic on the other facil- 
ities would diminish. The court viewed the 
problem as one of determining the compensa- 
tion necessary to enable the city to provide 
a facility that would carry the entire traffic 
load in an equally adequate manner as with- 
out condemnation. The Court said, 188 F.2d 
at page 222 and 223: 

“It will not at all do to say that in deter- 
mining the cost of providing any necessary 
substitutes, an award in condemnation may 
be denied because there are already in exist- 
ence other available routes which will in 
some fashion handle the traffic diverted by 
the condemnation. * * * In any event, as is 
clearly shown by United States v. Des Moines 
County, supra; Jefferson County, Etc., v. Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, 6 Cir., 146 F.2d 564; 
United States v. Los Angeles County, 9 Cir. 
163 F.2d 124, and other cases which could be 
cited, the rule universally enforced in such an 
instance recognizes the existence of the duty 
of a municipality to provide for a necessary 
readjustment of its traffic facilities, and that 
the amount of compensation proper in such 
a case is the cost of constructing necessary 
substitute facilities in order to replace and 
rearrange its traffic arteries. 

“In broad outline, the property taken is a 
part of the City’s traffic system which it is 
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under the duty to replace if neecssary. In any 
proper view of the requirements of just com- 
pensation, the substitute ‘necessary’ is that 
necessary to readjust its street and highway 
system to serve the municipality’s require- 
ments and needs in as adequate a manner 
and extent and with equal utility as such 
system would have provided had the facility 
in question not been condemned, so far as 
this is reasonably practical. United States v. 
Los Angeles County, supra, 163 F.2d 124, 

“What means are necessary to reach this 
result, and the cost thereof, will of course 
vary according to the circumstances of each 
case, and we leave this primarily to the trial 
Court, but no application of the rule of nec- 
essity which is restricted only to whether 
there is or can be made, some arrangement 
whereby traffic can be handled, without due 
consideration of the benefits which would be 
derived by such handling if the condemna- 
tion had not been had, can in the very nature 
of the thing afford compliance with the pri- 
mary requirement of Just compensation. * * * 

“It is true that there may, and probably 
will, exist some difficulty in dealing with 
such a subject in an endeavor to provide 
compensation sufficient to restore the mu- 
nicipality to its equivalent position prior to 
condemnation. While we are not expert in 
such matters, we must recognize that traffic 
engineering has become more or less of a 
science necessary in the plan and construc- 
tion of streets and roads. It appears in this 
record that matters such as traffic counts 
and direction and destination of travel can, 
after observation for sufficient time, be esti- 
mated with accuracy so far as future needs 
are concerned. It would not appear extremely 
difficult for the Court after hearing evidence 
available and material on such questions, to 
make a determination fair and just to both 
parties in an amount necessary to restore 
a municipal traffic system as near as reason- 
ably possible and practical to its former state 
of utility. This may or may not require du- 
plicate reproduction as near as possible, or 
the restoration of each feature or form of 
the facility taken. 

“In view of the nature of the subject mat- 
ter condemned and the end to be attained, 
original cost or reproduction costs are not 
proper to be considered. The cost of ade- 
quate substitute facilities to be so computed, 
is proper whether such sum be more or less 
than the value of the street and facilities 
taken. U.S, v. Los Angeles County, Supra. 
We think the true rule in such cases is well 
stated in Jefferson County v. Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, supra, 146 F.2d 564, 565, that 
‘The practical view is to consider the road 
and highway needs of the civil division af- 
fected by the taking and to allow the govern- 
mental unit such sum in damages as will 
pay the cost of road facilities equal * * * to 
those destroyed. 

“* + + The constitutional phrase ‘just com- 
pensation’ means a full and perfect equiva- 
lent for the property taken. Monongahela 
Navigation Co. v. United States, 148 U.S. 
312, 326, 13 S.Ct. 622, 37 L. Ed. 463. Just 
compensation rests on equitable principles 
and means substantially that the owner 
should be put in as good position as he 
would have been if his property had not 
been taken or as nearly so as is possible un- 
der the given circumstances.’ ” 

In Town of Clarksville v. United States, the 
Government condemned parts of the city’s 
water and sewer lines in order to establish 
a flood-control project. The stipulation be- 
tween the parties that the construction of 
substitute facilities would constitute just 
compensaion provided for a judicial deter- 
mination whether (1) the cost of construc- 
tion of a sewage-treatment plant required 
by the state water control board under the 
proposed arrangement and (2) the cost of 
operation and maintenance of five lift sta- 
tions (not needed under the old system), 
which the Government had agreed to con- 
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struct, were compensable items. The court 
found both items to be properly included 
within the meaning of substitute facilities. 
The sewage plant was includible because the 
town could have probably operated under its 
old license for many years without the 
forced alteration by the Government. The 
lift stations were a new element forced upon 
the town by the action of the Government, 
which was required to bear the added burden 
thereby created. While the town sought to 
recover the operating costs for a period of 
ninety-nine years, the court allowed only 
the reasonable cost of operation for a rea- 
sonable time, which it left to the lower court 
to determine on remand. The equivalence re- 
quirement, then, relates to the utility of the 
substitute facility rather than the dollar 
value. Further, the substitute facility must 
be that which the claimant is legally required 
to construct and maintain, and it is imma- 
terial that it be more expensive or efficient 
than the condemned facility. 

Applying the logic of these two federal 
cases to the fact situation involved in the 
condemnation of highways and bridge in the 
Norfolk Dam Project, it is apparent that no 
consideration was given to the cost of the 
bridge requisite to restoration of equivalent 
utility. In the body of the opinion, the Court 
said, at page 944: 

“We think the government's view of the 
case does not take into account the fact that 
the bridge was a part of the substitute high- 
way, the cost of which was not included in 
the sum paid.” 

An inadequate substitute, its manner of 
selection determined by the exigencies of the 
circumstance and the unavailability of ma- 
terials required to furnish the equivalent 
bridge promised by the Government, is no 
substitute at all, and is not just compensa- 
tion. 

There is another facet of the “actual money 
loss occasioned by the condemnation” that 
remains as a hidden cost prevailing to the 
present date. This aspect of the case is cov- 
ered in the case of United States v. Certain 
Lands Located in the Townships of Raritan 
and Woodbridge, Middlesex County, New Jer- 
sey, 246 F.2d 826 (1957). In that case the 
facts were that in 1941 the defendant-ap- 
pellant, the County of Middlesex, New Jersey, 
owned & road known as the Industrial High- 
way. Because of World War II the United 
States expanded the Raritan Arsenal. A sec- 
tion of the Industrial Highway was appropri- 
ated by the United States in April 1942 to 
permit the expansion. The petition in con- 
demnation was not filed until August 1946 
and the case did not come to trial and judg- 
ment until 1956. The jury awarded the 
County of Middlesex $172,000.00 which repre- 
sented the estimated cost of providing sub- 
stitute highway facilities as of the date of 
taking, April 1942. The verdict recognized 
the necessity for the construction of a sub- 
stitute road. The County had not constructed 
a substitute highway up until the time of the 
trial. The County sought to amend the judg- 
ment to include interest on the verdict. 

In the opinion of the three-judge court 
of the Third Circuit Court of Appeals, the 
Court first recognized the general law that 
the measure of “just compensation” for the 
taking of a publicly-owned highway is the 
cost of constructing a necessary substitute- 
highway. Continuing, the Court said: 

“While the general law expressed above is 
universally accepted there is a paucity of 
authority on the issue as to whether interest 
is payable on a sum awarded as compensa- 
tion to cover the cost of providing substitute 
highway facilities. Perhaps one reason for 
the lack of authority on the issue is that 
where substitute roads are necessary they 
frequently have been furnished in kind by 
the United States. See Jefferson County, 
Tenn. v. Tennessee Valley Authority, supra, 
146 F.2d at page 566; United States v. City 
of New York, supra, 168 F.2d at pages 390- 
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391; United States v. State of Arkansas, 8 
Cir., 1947, 164 F.2d 943, 944. 

“We are persuaded that in the case at bar 
the Fifth Amendment and the equities re- 
quire us to allow interest on the compensa- 
tion awarded the County of Middlesex from 
the time of taking to the date of the pay- 
ment. We are conyinced that if we do not 
do so the County of Middlesex would be de- 
prived of just compensation, which, as stated 
in United States v. Des Moines County, 
Iowa, 8 Cir., 1945, 148 F.2d 448, 449, 160 
ALR. 953, should be related to ‘financial 
loss or out-of-pocket expense caused or which 
will be caused, by the taking.’ But the United 
States, while acting within its rights, elected 
to dispute the issue of whether substitute 
highway facilities were necessary. 

“The jury found such facilities were neces- 
sary as of April 1942, We take judicial notice 
of the fact that the costs of building high- 
ways have greatly increased over what they 
were fifteen years ago, and we think it is 
equitable to take this factor into account. It 
is true that the County has been relieved of 
the burden of maintaining the road since 
April 1942 but it is also the fact that the 
County has teen without a necessary sub- 
stitute road for about fifteen years. In addi- 
tion, an increased burden has been placed on 
the County’s alternate highway facilities 
since April 1942.” 

Again we are confronted with a situation 
where the Norfork Dam condemnation 
(United States v. State of Arkansas, 164 
F.2d 943) is cited as reflecting a rule of law 
or a fact situation that is not justified by 
a close examination of the opinion, along 
with the facts and restrictive stipulations 
upon which it was based. 

If the United States of America had, in 
fact, furnished a substitute bridge in kind 
for the bridge on U. S. 62 at Henderson inun- 
dated by the Norfork Project the present 
claim of an inadequate and inequitable com- 
pensation would certainly not attain, nor 
would it be necessary to consider the costs 
stemming directly from the failure of the 
Corps of Engineers to carry through with the 
original plan agreed upon—an interim oper- 
ation of a ferry service, at no cost to the State 
of Arkansas, and the construction of new 
bridge piers near the Highway 62 bridge, 
with the completion of the superstructure to 
be made after the war. 

Applying the logic of the above case with 
regard to “the out-of-pocket expenses caused 
or which will be caused, by the taking,” it is 
apparent that the State of Arkansas has been 
inadequately compensated for the “financial 
loss” that it has suffered over a period of 
twenty-eight years. It was not only inade- 
quately compensated for its re-routing of the 
highways serving the Henderson Ferry, the 
building of long approaches to the ferry, the 
cost of construction of the ferry boats, barges 
and other equipment, and the cost of operat- 
ing the ferry without cost to the traveling 
public to November 4, 1943 (Findings of Fact, 
Statement of District Court, Western District 
of Arkansas, October 14, (1946) but such 
out-of-pocket expenses have continued to 
mount to the present. The inadequacy of the 
payment made to accomplish even the mini- 
mum objectives of relocation of highways 
necessitated by the taking is reflected in the 
opinion of the Arkansas Supreme Court in 
Jennings v. Lynch, 228 Ark. 424, 307 SW 2d 
781. 

In that case, Cecil Jennings and others, all 
citizens and taxpayers living in the vicinity 
of Norfork Lake Baxter County, filed a suit 
in 1956 against Cecil Lynch and the other 
members of the Arkansas State Highway 
Commission, asking the Chancery Court to 
direct the Highway Commission to construct 
a road across the Norfork Dam and to re- 
locate and reconstruct State Highways 62 
and 101 in certain particulars. The Court 
said, at page 428: 

“Exhibit No. 5, in the record, shows that 
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the Highway Commission had, by 1950, spent 
on the ferry at Henderson and the roads in 
the vicinity of the dam as much money as 
it received from the U.S. Government.” 

The payment made by the United States 
had thus been expended by 1950 for neces- 
sary “out-of-pocket” expenses caused by the 
taking, with no substitute highways having 
been built to cross the dam, no bridges hav- 
ing been built to replace the old bridge (“the 
cost of which was not included in the sum 
paid”), and with the State still being re- 
quired to shoulder the high cost of the ferry 
operation (Conclusions of Law: “It was 
the duty of the State of Arkansas to provide 
this temporary crossing. It could not allow 
the highways to be closed”). The “tempor- 
ary crossings” that the State of Arkansas 
provided through its ferry service have been 
operated at a cost of some $4,000,000.00 since 
the operation began in September, 1943 (See 
Cost of Ferry Operations, Appendix A-1, At- 
tached Proposal for Bridging Norfolk Lake), 
and the factor of inflated costs has operated 
not only to use all of the monies provided, 
but also to elevate the costs of providing a 
necessary substitute for this inadequate 
futile arrangement to such astronomical fig- 
ures as to be completely beyond the fiscal re- 
sources supporting the Arkansas State High- 
way System. Has the “just compensation” 
standard of “the actual money loss occa- 
sioned by the condemnation” been met? It 
is the contention of the State of Arkansas 
that it has not even been approached. 

“The actual money loss occasioned by the 
condemnation”—no, not even that minimum 
was adequately reflected in the sum paid. 
True, this failure was based on the stipula- 
tions entered into by the parties in that 
cause (U.S. v. State of Arkansas, supra), but 
equity requires consideration of the circum- 
stances leading to those stipulations. In the 
statement of the District Court in the Con- 
clusions of Law filed on October 14, 1946, 
District Judge John E. Miller stated: 

“3. There is no doubt but that defendant 
had to readjust its system of roads when the 
reservoir area filled with water and inun- 
dated the bridge at the village of Henderson. 
The readjustment required something more 
than the mere relocation and building of 
new roads. It was necessary to cross the res- 
ervoir and all parties agreed that the most 
practical manner of doing that was to so re- 
locate the substitute roads so that they 
would lead across the dam and thus obviate 
the necessity of building an expensive bridge. 
Accordingly the parties by stipulation have 
agreed that the cost of the necessary sub- 
stitute highways is $1,342,000.00 if the reloca- 
tion is made in such manner that no bridge 
will be necessary. 

“In such a situation just compensation to 
the State of Arkansas cannot be measured 
or determined by the same rules as compen- 
sation for the taking of purely private prop- 
erty. Just compensation in such a case is 
the actual money loss occasioned by the 
condemnation and taking of the roads and 
the bridge. United States v. Des Moines 
County, Iowa, et al., 8 Cir., 148 F. 2d 448; 
Jefferson County, Tennessee v. Tennessee 
Valiey Authority, 6 Cir. 146 F. 2d 564. 

“4. The petitioner in the signing and filing 
of the stipulations based its objection to the 
allowance of more than $1,342,000.00 as just 
compensation on the contention that the 
cost of the installation of the ferry and its 
operation was not compensable, while the 
defendant, State of Arkansas, contended that 
such expenditures were items that were com- 
pensable and should be allowed, but strangely 
enough, the defendant agreed that if such 
expenditures were to be allowed as elements 
of just compensation that the court should 
take into consideration only the amount of 
$80,000.00. 

“In the oral argument the petitioner con- 
tended that since the stipulation revealed 
that the cost of providing necessary substi- 
tute highways as of the date of the taking 
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was $1,342,000.00, that such sum constitutes 
and is just compensation. 

“It is clear that the parties had in mind 
at all times such a relocation of the roads 
as would permit the use of the dam in iieu 
of a bridge, and the agreement as to the cost 
of the substitute roads only included the 
actual construction of the relocated roads 
across the dam, and the parties did not in- 
tend to agree that the sum of $1,342,000.00 
included all the costs to the State that were 
caused by the condemnation. The State of 
Arkansas expended large sums of money pro- 
viding temporary means of crossing the res- 
ervoir lake, and spent large sums in the 
operation of the ferry prior to the time when 
it was possible to use the dam for crossing 
the barrier. It was the duty of the State of 
Arkansas to provide this temporary crossing. 
It could not allow the highways to be closed. 
The State has not only lost $1,342,000.00, cost 
of permanent substitute roads, but a great 
deal more, and but for the agreement of the 
parties, would be entitled to recover such 
additional sums as are set forth in para- 
graph two of the findings of fact.” 

The State had indeed lost “a great deal 
more.” It is difficult to now assess to what 
extent the decision to enter Into the improv- 
ident stipulations had been influenced by: 
(1) the conference in the Office of the Sec- 
retary of War on February 16, 1943, at which 
time the State Highway Director had been 
advised that a new bridge on U.S. 62 near 
Henderson was out, including piers for same, 
that it was a ferry or nothing, (2) the mo- 
tion filed by the United States on November 
1, 1944, moving the Court to enter judgment 
adjudicating that, as a matter of law, no 
compensation was due for the taking of the 
interest of the State or Arkansas in the lands 
condemned, and/or (3) the federal govern- 
ment’s insistence, upon each partial disburse- 
ment of funds made upon petition by the 
State of Arkansas, that such disbursements 
be made without prejudice to the rights of 
the United States of America to recover from 
the State or Arkansas any sums disbursed in 
excess of the sum finally determined as be- 
ing the amount due the State of Arkansas. 
In the face of contentions that it was en- 
titled to nothing and that it was threatend 
with the possibility of having to refund mon- 
ies already withdrawn in the amount of $1,- 
342,000.00, be it classified as duress or com- 
pulsion, the impulse or feeling of being 
driven toward acceptance of that which had 
already been withdrawn must have been 
irresistible. 

In State of Washington v. United States, 
214 F.2d 33 (1954), the Court said, at page 40: 

“Where the government takes a segment of 
an arterial highway and there is in existence 
no other road or roads which can adequately 
handle the traffic diverted from the road 
taken, the government is required to provide 
a substitute road or its equivalent in money. 
In such cases the only issue is the amount 
necessary to provide the necessary substi- 
tute.” City of Fort Worth, Tex. v. United 
States, 5 Cir. 1951, 188 F.2d, 217; United 
States v. State of Arkansas, supra; Jefferson 
County etc. v. Tennessee Valley Authority, 
supra. 

In that case, State of Washington v. United 
States, supra, the Court had also said, at 
page 39: 

“The facts of a particular case control the 
application of this rule.” (substitute facilities 
rule) 

The Court, in that case, never reached the 
question of the reasonable substitute, and its 
costs, because it affirmed a lower court rul- 
ing that there existed no reasonable neces- 
sity for replacing the highway taken. How 
different are the facts of this case! The Cir- 
cult Court of Appeals referred to the “con- 
tinuing obligation of the state to furnish and 
maintain its highways for the use of the 
public.” The District Court had said: “It was 
necessary to cross the reservoir.” 
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Applying all of these standards for “just 
compensation” to the facts of this case it be- 
comes apparent that the only way that the 
State of Arkansas can receive a just and ade- 
quate compensation for the “money loss oc- 
casioned by the condemnation” would be 
for the federal government, the United 
States of America, to provide a substitute 
bridge for the one inundated or its equiva- 
lent in money (the money required to bridge 
the Norfork reservoir). 

In the classic case of United States v. 
Wheeler Township, 66 F. 2d 977, the Court 
said with reference to the expenses of main- 
taining public roads: 

“To the extent that this burden has been 
increased by this taking there is a depriva- 
tion for which the law requires compensa- 
tion, * * * If the present standard be taken, 
and tomorrow the township be compelled to 
build a better type of road, there would un- 
questionably be an added expense in build- 
ing such road, caused solely by this con- 
demnation burden. Why should not this 
added expense be made good by the one caus- 
ing it?” 

All of the added expenses have been caused 
by this condemnation of the federal govern- 
ment. “Why should not this added expense 
be made good by the one causing it?” 

There is precedent, of course, for allowing, 
at a later date, the consideration of claims 
against the United States when substantial 
justice requires a reopening of matters nor- 
mally concluded by litigation or by operation 
of law. (See County of Sarpy, Nebraska v. 
United States, 386 F.2d 453 (1967), and Pub- 
lic Law 88-425, approved August 13, 1964, the 
special jurisdictional act referring the case to 
the Court of Claims. In the bill of congres- 
sional reference, jurisdiction was conferred, 
* + + “notwithstanding any statute of limita- 
tions pertaining to suits against the United 
States, or any lapse of time, or bar of 
laches * * +" See, also, North Counties Hy- 
dro Electric Company v. United States, 170 
Ct. Cl. 241, 248-9 (1965) and H. Res. 189, Ist 
Session, 86th Congress, agreed to by the 
House of Representatives on May 19, 1959. 

That resolution directed the Court to “pro- 
ceed with * * * (H.R. 5093, a bill for the re- 
lief of plaintiff, introduced in the House on 
February 26, 1959) in accordance with the 
provisions of sections 1492 and 2509 of title 
28 of the United States Code and report to 
the House of Representatives, at the earliest 
practicable date, giving such findings of fact 
and conclusions thereon as shall be suffi- 
cient to inform the Congress of the nature 
and character of the demand as a claim, legal 
or equitable against the United States, and 
the mount of damages, if any, legally or 
equitably due from the United States to the 
claimant, the statute of limitations, the plea 
of res judicata, laches, any lapse of time, or 
any prior court decision of this claim by any 
court of the United States to the contrary 
notwithstanding.”) 

The first of the Bill of Rights, Amend- 
ment No. 1 to the Constitution, prohibits 
Congress from making any law abridging “the 
right of the people .. . to petition the Govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances.” It is clear, 
therefore, that from the very beginning, Con- 
gress has had a responsibility to act in areas 
which by statute, regulation, and contract 
are now delegated to others, but not alto- 
gether. 

Citizens continue to petition Congress for 
the redress of wrongs. General laws cannot 
cover all situations equitably and “private 
laws” have been the standard answer for spe- 
cial cases. How is such a petition to Con- 
gress redressed? The petition itself, of course, 
does not confer on Congress any right to 
act. That right is spelled out and limited by 
Article I of the Constitution (Section 8. C. 1. 
Congress should pay the Nation’s debts. 

These debts may be legal or merely moral 
or honorary. Columbia Hospital v. United 
States, 125 Ct. Cl. 712 (1953)) and the Bill 
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of Rights. The courts also have refined that 
right. When Congress pays a “debt” by pri- 
vate law it need not be a legal one but may 
be “honorary” or “moral” in the broadest 
sense of equity, and as such, a demonstration 
of the “Nation’s conscience.” As was said in 
the case of Burkhardt v. United States, 113 
Ct. Cl. 658, 84 F. Supp. 553 (1949): 

“+ + + * the term ‘equitable claim’ as used 
in 28 U.S.C. 2509 is not used in the strict 
technical sense meaning a claim involving 
considerations of right and justice as ad- 
ministered by courts of equity, but the 
broader moral sense based upon general equi- 
table considerations.” 

In this context, equity appears to be ethi- 
cal rather than jural, and not grounded in 
any sanction of positive law. 

In seeking private legislation, the peti- 
tioner is confronted with the necessity of 
convincing Congress that he has a claim it 
should consider. Having done so, he may 
obtain relief from a private bill passed for 
his benefit by both the Senate and the House 
and signed into law by the President, or he 
may be required by resolution of either House 
to present his petition to the Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Court of Claims who will accord 
him an adversary trial on the merits and 
make findings and a recommendation to the 
House that referred the bill to him. This 
then becomes the foundation for a private 
relief bill. At one time both the judges and 
the commissioners of the Court of Claims 
resolved these matters for Congress. 

However, the Supreme Court has now de- 
clared the Court of Claims to be a constitu- 
tional court created under Article III of the 
Constitution and has suggested that it is 
improper for it to perform extra-judicial 
functions. So the Court of Claims no longer 
considers congressional references but limits 
its consideration to legal claims over which 
it has general jurisdiction or where jurisdic- 
tion has been conferred upon it by special 
legislation. The commissioners, who are the 
trial judges of the court but are not con- 
stitutional judges, continue to consider con- 
gressional references to determine their 
equities as that term has been defined above. 
In so doing, the commissioners are actually 
performing a legislative function in a judi- 
cial manner. Certain well-defined guidelines 
have been laid down for consideration of 
these claims for private relief and have been 
identified in an excellent discussion by the 
present Chief Commissioner of the United 
States Court of Claims, Colonel Marion F, 
Bennett, AFRes, in the November-December, 
1967, JAG Law Review, “Private Claims Acts 
and Congressional References”, Pages 9-19 
and 39. 

The relief by referral to the Court of Claims 
by Congressional resolution is, of course, in 
addition to the right of Congress to deal di- 
rectly with the petition for redress, or to 
direct an administrative handling by the 
proper department or agency. Annually, for 
several years past, only a fraction of the 
private claims bills have required adversary, 
judicial processing. The overall volume of 
private claims bilis and congressional ref- 
erences, when contrasted to the many thou- 
sands of claims annually asserted against 
the Government, bears eloquent testimony 
to the effectiveness of the manner in which 
most of them are disposed of administratively 
by Uncle Sam's departments and agencies. 

But there will always be the unusual and 
closely contested claims, those suggesting 
need for an equitable exception to the gen- 
eral law, and claims which an agency is sim- 
ply not authorized to adjust or will not for 
policy reasons. It is in this area that the 
sovereign has reserved its right to exercise 
its conscience with measures for special re- 
lief. The touchstone for such relief is that 
of moral and honorable treatment in the 
broadest sense of equity, such as exercised 
by the ancient chancellors in equity cen- 
turies ago. 

The practicalities of time, a chief creator 
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of injustice by delay in this case, indicate 
that following the procedure of referral to 
the Commissioners of the Court of Claims 
would not provide the remedy needed now. 
An administrative handling by direction of 
Congress or direct action by Congress itself 
would provide the needed immediate relief. 

Congress, alone, has within its hands the 
power to remedy the inequities of this situa- 
tion. An award, based upon the reasonable 
necessities of 1948, even if compounded by 
the allowance of interest from that date, as 
in the County of Sarpy case, or by a special 
allowance for delayed payment, as in North 
Counties Hydro-Elec, Co. case, would still 
fall far short of remedying the inequitable 
situation. 

The bridges proposed, on the recommend- 
ed locations, will lie wholly within the 
boundaries of the Norfolk Reservoir Reser- 
vation owned by the United States. The State 
of Arkansas would, at long last, receive a 
just and adequate compensation for “the 
money loss occasioned by the condemnation” 
if these bridges and approaches were to be 
built with monies appropriated for Corps of 
Engineers civil works. 

The Arkansas State Highway Commission 
is obligated to submit this petition on be- 
half of the people of the State of Arkansas, 
for they are the ones who have been truly 
aggrieved. From the time of early planning 
of the Norfolk Flood Control Project, when 
they were assured that the bridge crossing 
for U.S. Highway No. 62 near Henderson 
would be retained, through their mass 
meetings and petitions to the Arkansas State 
Highway Department and the U.S. Corps of 
Engineers when it became apparent that 
such bridge location would be inundated, to 
their post-war pleas for help and public 
hearings directed toward a solution of the 
problems presented to the citizenry of the 
area and the traveling public, the public out- 
cry has been loud, clear and insistent. The 
solution urged here has been the one con- 
sistently sought and the people of Arkansas 
have been the chief victims of the injustice 
created by the failure to provide such a 
remedy. 

As President Lincoln said: 

“Tt is as much the duty of government to 
render prompt justice against itself, in favor 
of citizens, as it is to administer the same, 
between private individuals,” 

We rely upon the Congress of the United 
States to render justice in favor of the citi- 
zenry of the State of Arkansas, 

(Respectfully submitted, By: Arkansas 
State Highway Commission, Little Rock, 
Arkansas 72203.) 


H.R. 11901 


A bill to provide for a highway bridge across 
the Norfork Reservoir in Arkansas 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
comprehensive plan for flood control and 
other purposes in the White River Basin, as 
authorized by the Act of June 28, 1938 (52 
Stat. 1215), and as modified and amended by 
subsequent Acts, is further modified to pro- 
vide for a free highway bridge built to mod- 
ern standards over the Norfork Reservoir at 
an appropriate location in the area where 
United States Highway 62 and Arkansas State 
Highway 101 were inundated as a result of 
the construction of the Norfork Dam and 
Reservoir. Such bridge shall be constructed, 
maintained, and operated by the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, in ac- 
cordance with such plans as are determined 
to be satisfactory by the Secretary of the 
Army in order to provide adequate crossing 
facilities over such reservoir for highway 
traffic in the area. 

Sec, 2. The cost of constructing the bridge 
authorized in the first section of this Act 
shall be borne by the United States except 
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that the State of Arkansas shall be required 
to pay as its share of the cost of construct- 
ing such bridge the sum of $1,342,000, plus 
interest for the period from May 29, 1943, to 
the date of enactment of this Act. Such in- 
terest shall be computed at a rate determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury to be equal 
to the average annual rate on all interest 
bearing obligations of the United States 
forming a part of the public dept on May 29, 
1943, and adjusted to the nearest one-eighth 
of one per centum, The share to be paid by 
the State of Arkansas represents the amount 
paid by the United States to the State of 
Arkansas as insufficient compensation for 
the highways inundated as a result of the 
construction of the Norfork Dam and Reser- 
voir plus interest from the date of payment. 

Sec. 3. There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am joining with 36 of my col- 
leagues on the House Committee on Pub- 
lic Works in introducing a long-range 
water pollution bill. Our aim in cospon- 
soring this measure is to provide a ve- 
hicle for discovering legislative answers 
to the difficult and perplexing questions 
that confront us in the field of water 
pollution. 

Water pollution abatement is a pro- 
gram which will require the investment 
of vast resources and which will likely 
have significant economic and social im- 
pacts on all Americans. 

The abatement of pollution in our riv- 
ers and streams is subscribed to by al- 
most everyone today. It is the means and 
methods of achieving our goals which 
have yet to be devised. 

The bill my colleagues and I introduce 
today does not necessarily reflect a con- 
sensus among us. But, the proposed leg- 
islation is a starting place and will, in 
the days and weeks ahead with proper 
hearings, enable us to effectively come 
to grips with the critical questions and 
issues involved. These include: 

First. The amount of money which 
must be authorized to accomplish our 
objectives; 

Second. The formula for allocation of 
such funds; 

are The Federal/State sharing for- 
mula; 

Fourth. Whether sewage collective sys- 
tems should be included; 

Fifth. The impact on industry of at- 
room src to achieve our water pollution 
goals; 

Sixth. The number of jobs likely to be 
affected in the process; and 

Seventh. The scope of the research and 
demonstration programs needed to assure 
the development of the kind of technol- 
ogy we require to achieve our goals. 

And last, but not least, we will have to 
decide upon timetables and priorities for 
Poeng our water quality objec- 

ves. 

It is obvious from the foregoing that 
we have our work cut out for us. But, I 
am hopeful that the members of the Pub- 
lic Works Committee will, after examin- 
ing witnesses’ testimony from committee 
hearings and after due deliberation, be 
able to come up with the kind of prac- 
tical and achievable bill that can be re- 
ported out. to the House of Representa- 
tives and one that all Americans can 
subscribe: to. 
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NATIONAL FAMILY WEEK 


(Mr. MYERS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, more than 
a year ago, I first introduced a resolu- 
tion which would establish a National 
Family Week observance coinciding with 
Thanksgiving. 

With more than 400 proposals for spe- 
cial observances pending before Congress, 
the House Judiciary Committee has ad- 
vised me that they can not complete 
consideration of this resolution in time 
for a proclamation this year. However, I 
am encouraged that action will be taken 
in time for a national observance in 1972. 

Expressions of support for a National 
Family Week have come in from 
throughout the country. Because 
Thanksgiving is next week, I would like 
to share with my colleagues the follow- 
ing open letter which I direct to the 
President, Members of Congress, and 
Americans everywhere: 


Deak FELLOW AMERICANS: Our Nation's 
freedom was born in the families that formed 
our thirteen colonies. 

Our system of justice, government, educa- 
tion and worship are all grounded in the 
family. 

Unity without uniformity, courage with- 
out recklessness, faith without blindness, and 
hope without dependence are all products of 
the American family, We did not create them. 
We discovered and applied them. 

In the American Family lie the seeds of 
greatness. In the present tide of attacks upon 
the sanctity of the family and home lie the 
roots of our destruction. 

If wars are ever to become past history and 
peace the light of day, the families of this 
Nation will have seen to it. If poverty is 
truly abolished, it will be because families 
cared about others. If illiteracy finally is ban- 
ished, it will be by families who fear ignor- 
ance, If harmony is to return to our land, it 
will come only because families have prac- 
ticed tolerance, patience, understanding, and 
affection to their own and to others. If pros- 
perity is ever to be a natural part of our 
daily living, it will first emerge from homes 
where the spirit flourishes and where ma- 
terialism is of second importance. 

Lay before each American family the con- 
tinuing challenge to save and preserve free- 
dom, dignity, honor, and mutual trust 
among the people. 

National Family Week will be a period of 
annual renewal of all that made of this land 
the place where freedom is born every mo- 
ment of every day. 

There must be a positive response to those 
who have rendered the verdict that the fam- 
ily is no longer of any value; has no purpose; 
and is useless in today’s cruel crises. 

Let that response be a National Family 
Week. 

Let it be within the traditional week of 
Thanksgiving. 

Let every succeeding President, each year, 
proclaim its high purpose. 

Let every public official most responsible 
to citizens of towns, cities, counties and 
states echo that proclamation. 

Then, let us be about restoring the family 
to its proper role in our national life. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS APPRO- 
PRIATED UNDER TITLE I OF ELE- 
MENTARY AND SECONDARY EDU- 
CATION ACT 


(Mr. PERKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
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point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I received 
a disturbing rumor yesterday that I 
think I should share with my colleagues. 
I hope that the preliminary information 
I have received is incorrect. But, if the 
information I have received is correct, I 
hope that the hour is not too late for 
the administration to reverse itself and 
take the equitable course in distributing 
funds appropriated by the Congress un- 
der title I of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act to local educa- 
tional agencies throughout the Nation. 

My colleagues will recall that the Con- 
gress acted expeditiously in passing ap- 
propriations for fiscal year 1972 to the 
U.S. Office of Education. This legisla- 
tion cleared both Houses on June 30, 
H.R. 7016. This enabled the U.S. Office 
of Education to make prompt notifica- 
tion to all the States on the allocations 
to local educational agencies for title I 
purposes, Certainly, this could have been 
done prior to the beginning of school in 
September when the funds were to be 
used. I have just been advised that of- 
ficial notice of these allocations has not 
yet been received by the States, even 
though we are well into the third month 
of the academic year in which the funds 
are to be used. 

As yet, I have received no information 
as to why there has been this great de- 
lay in notification. I have received un- 
official information that 15 States will 
receive less money for title I purposes in 
fiscal year 1972 than they received last 
year. This is a very startling result when 
it is considered that the Congress actu- 
ally appropriated more funds for title I 
in fiscal year 1972 than they appropri- 
ated in fiscal year 1971. The unofficial 
information that I have received indi- 
cates that the States adversely affected 
are as follows: 


1971 


State allocation allocation 


36, 617, 250 
22, 251, 414 
36, 197, 932 
33, 755, 352 

2 32,268, 324 
38, 105, 822 
24, 449, 299 
52, 532, 926 
17, 338, 006 
34, 256, 587 
6, 002, 025 
33, 172, 359 
32, 278, 380 
12, 109, 147 
18, 385, 071 


Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Missouri. ___- a 
North Carolina.. 
Oklahoma___- 
South Carolina 
South Dakota. 
Tennessee... 
Virginia........ 
Washington... 


34, 313, 121 
6, 266, 048 
- 36, 288, 395 
-" 33, 803, 541 
-< 12,255, 022 
West Virginia......... 20,524, 496 


BUREAU OF NARCOTICS AND DAN- 
GEROUS DRUGS KNUCKLES UN- 
DER TO FRENCH POLITICAL 
PRESSURE 


(Mr. RANGEL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked to learn that John Cusack, Eu- 
ropean desk chief for the U.S. Bureau 
of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, is 
being transferred out of Paris. 

The reason? Cusack’s hard-hitting 
fight against the French failure to crack 
down on the heroin processors and traf- 
fickers was embarrassing to the French 
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Government. France is the source for 
most of the heroin which is flooding the 
United States. 

The Department of Justice and the 
American Embassy in Paris are worried 
about smoothing the ruffied feathers of 
French pride. My concern, however, and 
that of John Cusack, is the lives of our 
children and servicemen, lives which are 
endangered by the heroin pouring in 
from our French “ally.” 

I have informed the House of Repre- 
sentatives on numerous occasions that 
France has refused to take action against 
the underworld kingpins who master- 
mind the French heroin traffic. The re- 
cent revelations of top-level corruption 
in the French Government which pro- 
tects these merchants of death, coupled 
with the indictment of a French official 
for complicity in the smuggling of $12 
million worth of heroin to this country 
further verifies the charges made re- 
peatedly by Cusack. Now we find out that 
a French consular official in New York 
City has refused to testify before a Fed- 
eral grand jury investigating this prob- 
lem. 

Today I have written Attorney Gen- 
eral John Mitchell, requesting him to re- 
verse his decision to transfer Cusack. My 
letter follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., November 19, 1971. 
HON. JOHN MITCHELL, 
Attorney General, 
U.S. Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. MITCHELL: It has just come to my 
attention that Mr. John Cusack, European 
desk chief for the Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs, is being transferred out of 
Europe due to political pressure being ex- 
erted on our Government by the govern- 
ment of France. 

I cannot understand why you, as head of 
the Department of Justice, can approve such 
a transfer since Mr. Cusack has been fight- 
ing the flow of heroin from France to the 
United States with more vigor and dedica- 
tion than any other BNDD official in Europe. 

Heroin is murdering the young people of 
my community, Harlem. It has spread like 
@ plague across this nation, to our cities, 
suburbs, rural areas and even our service- 
men. The majority of that heroin is coming 
from France where drug processors and traf- 
fickers flourish with impunity. Despite self- 
serving public relations attempts, the French 
government is unable to convince the peo- 
ple of my community that they are seri- 
ously cracking down on heroin traffic—be- 
cause they are not cracking down. 

Mr, Cusack has been a vocal and strong 
critic of the French hide-and-seek game with 
the truth, and now that revelations of top- 
level corruption are surfacing, he is being 
sacked. Why? 

I urge you not to knuckle under to the 
French attempt to silence its critics and re- 
turn to its business-as-usual policy of pro- 
tecting the drug merchants. 

CHARLES B, RANGEL, 
Member of Congress. 


Instead of being rewarded for his ded- 
ication to his mission and for his efforts 
to save the lives of thousands of young 
Americans, Cusack is being sacked. 
Therefore, the voice of every Member of 
Congress who is concerned about the nar- 
cotics epidemic should be raised in pro- 
test. Our Government should not knuckle 
under to diplomatic niceties and protocol 
when we are talking about drugs. 
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John Cusack should be permitted to 
continue his war against heroin in 
France. 

I am inserting in the Recorp at this 
point several related articles: 

[From the Washington Star, Nov. 18, 1971] 


UNITED States To SHIFT Boss IN Paris 
DRUG OFFICE 


Paris.—John Cusack, outspoken director of 
the U.S. Narcotics Bureau for Europe and the 
Middle East, will be replaced shortly, the 
American Embassy confirmed today. 

Informed sources said Cusack’s removal is 
an attempt to improve relations between 
French and U.S. agents fighting the illegal 
narcotics traffic. 

Cusack has been a critic of French efforts 
to dismantle the illegal heroin laboratories in 
Marseilles, one of the major sources of nar- 
cotics destined for the United States, The 
sources predicted he will get a promotion in 
Washington, 

His hard-driving, relentless style, although 
appreciated by his staff and superiors, has 
embarrassed and annoyed a number of high- 
ranking French police officers, 

Cusack, 48, is due for rotation after more 
than five years of service in France, Italy and 
Turkey. His last 21⁄4 years have been as chief 
of the expanded Narcotics Bureau operation 
in Paris. 

The informants suggested Cusack’s replace- 
ment became imminent with the indictment 
Monday in Newark, N.J., of Col. Paul Four- 
nier, an officer in the French counterespio- 
nage service who is charged with conspiring 
to smuggle $12 million worth of heroin into 
the United States. 

Fournier's superiors deny he is implicated 
in the case, and they are furious at the offi- 
cial American action against him. Cusack’s 
gate might placate them to some ex- 
ent. 

Cusack aroused French official ire in August 
when a Marseilles newspaper quoted him as 
big wheels in the drug business Saying there 
were three or four there whose money and 
political contacts saved them from prosecu- 
tion. The police commented that it wasn’t the 
first time that “Mr. Cusack has, on his own 
initiative, made such declarations which 
until now have proved entirely unfounded.” 

Cusack denied the remarks attributed to 
him. But he also is known to believe that sey- 
eral underworld organizations connected to 
the Mafia maintain laboratories in the Mar- 
seilles area that transform Turkish morphine 
into high-grade heroin. 


[From the New York Times, Nov. 18, 1971] 
CONSULAR SUSPECT CLAIMS IMMUNITY 
(By Ronald Sullivan) 

NEWARK.—A middle-level official at the 
French Consulate in New York City who 
was identified as a “contact” in a $12-million 
heroin smuggling conspiracy has refused to 
appear before a Federal grand jury here, an 
authoritative Government source reported 
tonight. 

The source said that the French official, 
whom the Government declined to name, 
although it knows his identity, had contend- 
ed that he was protected by diplomatic im- 
munity. 

He was said to have asserted that American 
law-enforcement officials had no right to sub- 
poena him or to compel him to answer any 
questions in connection with what the 
United States Attorney here describes as a 
major “criminal organization” trafficking in 
illegal narcotics between France and the 
United States. 

An American Government official said, how- 
ever, that there was some doubt within the 
Department of State whether the consular 
aide was entitled to the protection normally 
given to consulate and embassy officials from 
foreign countries. 
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The doubt is apparently based on the as- 
sumption that if the official is proved to be 
implicated, then his alleged role in the con- 
spiracy “certainly did not come within the 
scope of his official duties,” which form the 
basis for his diplomatic immunity. 

The American Government source said the 
French had thus far not demanded that the 
official be accorded immunity. Furthermore, 
considerable reluctance to push hard has 
been reported within the Department of 
State, since the consulate official's alleged 
involvement in the affair thus far is regarded 
as tenuous as best. 

The consulate official was said to have 
agreed to respond to a serles of written ques- 
tions submitted by Herbert J. Stern, the 
United States Attorney for New Jersey, who 
led the Government’s case against Roger de 
Louette, a former French counterespionage 
agent who pleaded guilty in Federal Court 
here yesterday to his part in an international 
heroin-smuggling conspiracy, 

FRENCH COLONEL NAMED 


De Louette testified that he was recruited 
and directed in the conspiracy by Col. Paul 
Fournier, a supervisory agent in the French 
Service of exterior Documentation and Coun- 
terespionage and de Louette’s former supe- 
rior officer. 

During a lie-detector examination given 
by American officials to de Louette on Sept. 
12, he said that Colonel Fournier had given 
him the “contact” in the French Consulate 
in Manhattan. 

French consulate officials were not avail- 
able today for any comment, and & French 
narcotics officer has branded de Louette’s 
statements as “lies.” 

The official was said to be one of about 31 
officers of varying rank who are assigned to 
the large, busy consulate at 934 Fifth Avenue. 

In Washington, meantime, Nelson G. Gross, 
an assistant secretary of state and the de- 
partment’s senior adviser and coordinator for 
international narcotics matters, said that “we 
have been getting good cooperation from the 
French in this case.” 

DETERMINATION IN WASHINGTON 


“At the same time, however,” Mr. Gross 
said, “what must be done, must be done, no 
matter who is embarrassed.” 

Mr. Stern, the United States Attorney, has 
indicated that the French have not been as 
cooperative as they might have been. 

Mr. Gross said that his department had 
received a communique from the French 
Ministries of Justice and Interior promis- 
ing their full cooperation in investigating the 
charges made public here by a Federal grand 
jury on Monday. 

In a three-count indictment, de Louette 
and Colonel Fournier were charged with 
smuggling into this country 96 pounds of 
heroin, concealed in a Volkswagen camper 
that was shipped from France to Port Eliza- 
beth near here in April. 

De Louette was arrested when he showed 
up to claim the vehicle and an alert customs 
agent searched the vehicle and discovered 
the heroin. He pleaded guilty to the charge 
yesterday and faces a prison term of from 
five to 20 years. 

FOURNIER LIE TEST DENIED 

As for Colonel Fournier, he was questioned 
earlier this week by an investigating magis- 
trate in Paris. Today he was reported by the 
French newspaper France Soir to have taken 
a lie-detector test here last April in connec- 
tion with the charges. 

However, Mr. Stern said today that the 
report was a “lie” and that he had never so 
much as seen Colonel Fournier, despite his 
attempts to question him when he visited 
Paris two weeks ago. He sought French co- 
operation at that time to bring the colonel 
to trial. 

Mr, Stern also said that in addition to 
the initial lie-detector test given to de Lou- 
ette, he was given a second one on Oct, 4. 
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The United States Attorney said the second 
test had been given at the request of French 
officials, who were allowed to submit their 
own questions. 

The expert who gave both tests said that 
de Louette had told the truth both times. 


FRENCH INQUIRY AT STANDSTILL 

Parts, November 17—French judicial au- 
thorities let it be known tonight that cooper- 
ation with the United States Attorney's of- 
fice in New Jersey, which seeks to prosecute a 
French counterespionage agent as a narcotic 
smuggier was at a standstill. 

“Authorized sources” issued a point-by- 
point refutation through the Agence France- 
Presse of statements made in court yester- 
day by Herbert J. Stern, the United States 
Attorney, when Roger de Louette pleaded 
guilty to a charge of conspiring to import 
heroin, The statements implicated the French 
agent, Col. Paul Fournier, in the trafficking. 

Widespread skepticism here about the 
credibility of de Louette’s testimony, differ- 
ences between French and American law and 
annoyance over the attempt to involve an 
official in a sensitive security post have com- 
bined to put a serious crimp in French- 
American cooperation to curb narcotics 
smugglers to the United States. Both govern- 
ments had been systematically praising the 
cooperation. 

U.S. VERSION REFUTED 


Tonight the French refuted to a large ex- 
tent statements in a letter sent Sept. 28 by 
Mr. Stern to Max Fernet, head of the French 
criminal police—letter that Mr. Stern read in 
court yesterday. 

It was confirmed that Mr. Stern had met 
with two high French police officials in Wash- 
ington on Sept. 14, where the Frenchmen 
were attending a seminar on narcotics. But 
the French version of events revealed seri- 
ous differences on the events after that. 

A rogatory commission, a kind of subpoena, 
was issued Aug. 13 by Examining Magistrate 
Gabriel Roussel to Mr. Stern, the French said, 
to get evidence directly from de Louette. 
Through his lawyer, the French went on, 
de Louette refused to accept the commis- 
sion unless he was guaranteed immunity from 
prosecution in France. Magistrate Roussel an- 
swered that French law did not contain a 
provision for such immunity. 

When at the Sept. 13 meeting in Washing- 
ton Mr. Stern expressed surprise that Colonel 
Fournier had not yet been arrested, ac- 
cording to the French version, the French 
police officials told him that they could not 
act unless they had an official statement from 
the person implicating the colonel—and that 
this de Louette had refused to give. 


A TRIBUTE TO W. E. BURQUEST 


(Mr. HALEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, in this day 
and time when so many people are mak- 
ing demands upon our Government, it 
gives me great pleasure to pay tribute to 
an outstanding citizen of my congres- 
sional district who has given a lifetime 
in public and civic service. 

On October 13, 1971, the Board of 
Supervisors of the Sarasota, Fla., Soil 
Conservation District honored my dear 
friend, W. E. Burquest, for his 25 years 
of service on that board in a position 
without salary. Mr. Burquest was instru- 
mental in the organization of the con- 
servation district. He has received many 
awards and recognitions for his work in 
aroeulkurn and specifically in conser- 
vation. 
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The brief summary of his career which 
I place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
this time demonstrates that he is a good 
sound citizen who, to paraphrase the 
words of the late President John F., Ken- 
nedy, did not ask what his country could 
do for him but who has spent many years 
in service to his community, State and 
country. Our Nation needs more “Burk” 
Burquests, who quietly and voluntarily 
do the work and provide the leadership 
that is the strength and the heart of our 
grassroots America. 

BRIEF SUMMARY 


The Board of Supervisors of the Sarasota 
Soil and Water Conservation District are pre- 
senting Mr, W. E. Burquest with a Plaque 
honoring him for his 24 years of Service with 
this Board. The presentation was made at 
their meeting on Wednesday, October 13. 

Mr. Burquest started as a farmer in Sara- 
sota County in 1928. He worked toward the 
Organization of the District and was elected 
a member of the Sarasota District's first 
Board of Supervisors, which met for the first 
time on September 23, 1947. He was elected 
chairman of the Board of Supervisors on 
October 26, 1953 and served in that capacity 
until October 5th of this year. 

He was appointed a member of the State 
Soil Conservation Board by Gov. Ferris Bry- 
ant in 1963, later served as chairman, then 
the name was changed to the Soil and Water 
Conservation Advisory Council up until 1970. 
He was Area Vice-President of the State As- 
sociation of Soll and Water Conservation 
District Supervisors from 1960 to 1964. On 
February 16, 1962, he received the Governor's 
Award under the Florida Wildlife Federation’s 
Conservation Award Program. 

He was elected Chairman of the committee 
of the Sponsors of the Sarasota West Coast 
Watershed Project when the application was 
first made in 1957 and has served in that 
capacity up until the present time. 

Mr. Burquest has been a member of the 
Sarasota Chamber of Commerce for 33 years, 
serving as a director, as a Vice-President and 
as Chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and also the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

He served as a Director of the Florida Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetable Growers Association for 
many years, is a past President of Sarasota 
County Farm Bureau and a past director of 
the Sarasota Livestock Ass'n. 

He is a past President of the Sarasota Ki- 
wanis Club and Past Lt. Governor of Kiwanis 
Division 9 of the Florida District. He was 
Chairman of the Sarasota Civic League in 
1962. 

Mr. Burquest is an Elder of the First Pres- 
byterian Church. He has been a member of 
the Advisory Board of the Salvation Army for 
25 years and is a past Chairman of this Body. 

Mr. Burquest has certainly earned recog- 
nition of his service to the cause of Soil and 
Water Conservation as well as for his service 
to the Sarasota Community. 

Mr. Lyle Dickman of Ruskin, Chairman and 
Mr. Robert N. Morris, Coordinator of the 
State Soil and Water Conservation Advisory 
Council as well as Mr. Lynn Harrison, of the 
Manatee River District, Vice-President of the 
State Association of Soil and Water Conser- 
vation District Supervisors will be with the 
local Supervisors for the presentation. 


JUSTICE FOR TEACHERS 


(Mr. MELCHER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. Speaker, a doc- 
trine of equity should always be the de- 
te: force in enacting and admin- 
istering legislation. Every schoolchild is 
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particularly cognizant of the attitudes of 
school authorities concerning fairness in 
the classrooms and in the schools. They 
recognize the need for authority to run 
the school but quickly rebel if the author- 
ity is not administered equally and fairly 
to all. 

But now it is the schoolteachers who 
are watching their Government to see if 
they are going to continue to be sub- 
jected to unfair, inequitable treatment 
that denies most of them the rights of a 
valid contract signed last spring for their 
services this school year. 

School boards throughout the country 
drew up contracts early in 1971 offering 
them to teachers for this academic year. 
When negotiations were completed, 
budgets were prepared and approved and 
sent on to county officials for their ap- 
proval, and mill levies to collect the nec- 
essary taxes were set and the taxpayers 
are paying that bill. 

All of these steps are followed in a very 
democratic manner and are neither hur- 
riedly completed nor rashly executed. 
The public is fully informed of each 
stage, and the public’s approval and ac- 
ceptance should not be ignored nor set 
aside by arbitrary Federal actions. 

The President’s wage-price freeze 
which resulted in several dictums on 
teachers’ salary contracts by the Cost of 
Living Council was most confusing as the 
school year started. 

Following several contradictory state- 
ments, the Cost of Living Council even- 
tually ruled that no contract could be 
recognized that called for salary in- 
creases unless the teacher had been ac- 
tively teaching prior to the freeze date. 
In effect, they invalidated almost all the 
contracts. If not illegal, it is certainly a 
ruling that should be struck down for 
the sake of equity by either Presidential 
executive order or an act of Congress. 

Most teachers are now being paid what 
they received during the 1970-71 school 
year and, in Montana, with an increase 
of personal State income taxes, their 
take-home pay is even less than last 
year. I do not need to spell out how this 
affects the members of one of our most 
valued professions. 

Hence, while the cost of living has 
soared, these teachers must live on less 
than they did last year. 

I fail to understand how any Govern- 
ment body can void legal and reasonable 
contracts signed in good faith as far 
back as 6 months prior to the freeze date. 
It goes against all sense of justice and 
fair play. 

Americans strongly support the Presi- 
dent’s attempt to control inflation and 
are willing to sacrifice to help achieve 
that goal. However, rulings by the Cost 
of Living Council to deny contract bene- 
fits causes some people to do far more 
than their share. 

I back the amendment to the Economic 
Stabilization Act adopted by both the 
House and Senate Banking and Currency 
Committees requiring retroactive pay- 
ment of all reasonable, valid wage and 
salary contracts signed prior to Au- 
gust 15. 

To do otherwise is inequitable, unjust 
and probably illegal. We must end it 
with retroactive adjustment. 
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URBAN MASS TRANSIT 


(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, that our Na- 
tion’s urban mass transportation sys- 
tems are in dire financial straits needs 
no elaboration. We are all painfully 
aware of their fiscal plight. This plight 
is compounded by the fact that the back- 
log of applications for Federal assistance 
placed with the Urban Mass Transit Ad- 
ministration presently totals $2.6 billion. 

Yet despite the fact that the Congress 
has appropriated $900 million to fund 
the Urban Mass Transportation Assist- 
ance Act of 1970—Public Law 91-453— 
for fiscal year 1972, and despite the fact 
that this full amount is so desperately 
needed, the Nixon administration in- 
tends to spend only $600 million of this 
amount. 

This simply will not be sufficient to 
meet the need. 

In an effort to make the administration 
aware of the serious consequences of not 
allocating the full amount of funding, 52 
Members of the House, at the request of 
Congressman SEYMOUR HALPERN and my- 
self, have signed a joint letter to the 
President urging that the full $900 mil- 
lion provided by the Congress be speedily 
allocated. Similar action, initiated by 
Senator Case and Senator WILLIAMS, has 
been taken by 37 Members of the Senate. 

Not only are these funds necessary, but 
they would be put to almost immediate 
use. According to the Urban Mass Tran- 
sit Administration, the full appropriated 
amount of $900 million can be committed 
between now and the end of the present 
fiscal year—June 30, 1972. In addition, 
a substantial portion of these funds can 
be quickly put to use on existing con- 
struction projects, thereby creating jobs 
in this period of high unemployment. 

Mass transportation stands at a criti- 
cal juncture. Without adequate Federal 
assistance it will be unable to fulfill its 
vital task. The Federal Government has 
made a commitment to help the thou- 
sands upon thousands of individuals re- 
siding in our metropolitan areas deal 
with their serious transit problems. That 
commitment must be met. 

It is essential that the $900 million 
appropriated by the Congress for that 
purpose be made available promptly. 

At this point I include the text of the 
letter sent to the President: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., November 12, 1971. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Presipent: We urge the speedy 
allocation of the $900 million provided by 
Congress for the urban mass transit program 
in fiscal year 1972. 

There is ample justification for committing 
the full amount of this appropriation. After 
years of neglect, the cost of revitalizing and 
expanding our urban and suburban trans- 
portation systems will be substantial. One 
striking measure of the cost of the backlog of 
applications for Federal assistance placed 
with the Urban Mass Transit Administra- 
tion. It presently totals $2.6 billion. 

That the states and cities will not be able 
to undertake the job on their own is beyond 
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question. They understandably must look to 
the Federal Government as their principal 
source of financing. 

Under the 1970 law, which expanded the 
mass transit program, it will be possible to 
provide $3 billion over a five-year period to 
help finance mass transit improvement. How- 
ever if the program is to meet the need, as 
well as live up to the expectation it has 
created, it must be adequately funded. 

The Administration request for a $600 mil- 
lion program level is a step in the right di- 
rection. Under this approach, $510 million 
would be allocated to capital grants, the 
heart of any effort to replace, improve and 
expand local bus, rail and subway systems. 

Yet we believe that at least the full $900 
million appropriated by Congress is needed. 
Under the Congressional figure, the allocation 
to capital grants will be $810 million. 

The Urban Mass Transit Administration 
advises that it can commit the appropriated 
amount between now and the end of the 
present fiscal year next June 30. In addition, 
it believes a substantial portion of the $810 
million can be put to use quickly on existing 
construction projects and thereby create jobs 
in this period of high unemployment. 

Mass Transit stands at a critical junc- 
ture. Without adequate support from the 
federal government it surely will fail in the 
vital job which only it can perform. 

The Federal Government has made a com- 
mitment to help the thousands upon thou- 
sands of people living in our metropolitan 
areas deal with their serious transportation 
problems. We must meet that commitment. 

It is essential that the $900 million be 
made available promptly. 

Sincerely, 

William F. Ryan, Seymour Halpern, Bella 
S. Abzug, Joseph Addabbo, Les Aspin, 
Herman Badillo, Nick Begich, John 
Brademas, James A. Burke, Phillip 
Burton, Hugh Carey, William L. Clay, 
James C. Corman, John Conyers, Jr., 
Ronald V. Dellums, Frank E. Denholm, 
Harold Donohue, Robert Drinan, 
Joshua Eilberg, Dante B. Fascell, Don- 
ald M. Fraser, Bill Frenzel, Cornelius 
E. Gallagher, Ella Grasso, Michael Har- 
rington, Augustus Hawkins, Henry Hel- 
stoski, Louise Day Hicks, Edward I. 
Koch, Spark Matsunaga, Abner J. 
Mikva, George P. Miller, Parren T. 
Mitchell, William S. Moorhead, Robert 
N. C. Nix, Claude Pepper, Bertram 
Podell, Charles B, Rangel, Thomas M. 
Rees, Peter W. Rodino, Jr., Robert Roe, 
Fred B. Rooney, Benjamin Rosenthal, 
Fernand St Germain, Paul S. Sarbanes, 
James Scheuer, Louis Stokes, Samuel 
Stratton, James W. Symington, Robert 
a Tiernan, Charles Wilson, Lester L. 

olff. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


(Mr. MILLER of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
today we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a nation. 
Pride in our Nation is reflected at the 
highest echelons of Government. 

Consider these remarks of President 
Nixon: 

Let us tell young Americans, all Americans, 
that we should love America. But let us love 
her not because she is rich and not because 
she is strong, but because America is a good 
country and we are going to make her better. 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF STRIP 
MINING 


(Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia, Mr. 
Speaker, there follows a statement de- 
livered November 16, 1971: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE KEN HECHLER, 
DEMOCRAT, OF WEST VIRGINIA, ACCOMPANIED 
By IvAN R. WHITE, OF MADISON, W. Va., RE- 
TIRED COAL MINER AND MEMBER OF WEST 
VIRGINIA HOUSE OF DELEGATES. SENATE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON MINERALS, MATERIALS, AND 
FUELS. 

S. 1498, which I endorse, provides that the 
strip mining of coal is to be phased out six 
months after the enactment of the bill and 
includes a number of environmental safe- 
guards covering the underground mining of 
coal. 

Up until recently, most people have 
thought of strip mining as being a peculiarly 
Appalachian problem. Representing the larg- 
est coal-producing state in the nation, I can 
testify that strip mining has ripped the guts 
out of our mountains, polluted our streams 
with acid and silt, uprooted our trees and 
forests, devastated the land, seriously dis- 
turbed or destroyed wildlife habitat, left 
miles of ugly highwalls, ruined the water 
supply in many areas, and left a trail of 
utter despair for many honest and hard- 
working people. 

Now strip mining is a national problem, 
with the land being ripped up and strip- 
pable reserves available in 28 states. The 
members of this subcommittee should visit 
stripped areas, and not only those where 
they are led to showcase reclamation proj- 
ects where great sums of money have been 
spent to prove a point not generally appli- 
cable, or where reclamation has been car- 
ried out on strip-mined areas which used 
some of the older, smaller machinery to mine. 
This committee is well-acquainted with the 
damages caused by clear-cutting, and all 
you have to do is to multiply these environ- 
mental damages many times to get a concept 
of the devastation caused by strip mining. 

This committee deserves the thanks of 
millions of Americans who share with pride 
the vast domain of our public lands. It is 
critical that this committee move quickly and 
decisively to protect America’s public lands 
against the Damoclean sword of strip min- 
ing poised above them, ready to gouge, rip, 
tear and decapitate. Nearly one million acres 
of public and Indian coal lands in the west 
are already leased. The Bureau of Land 
Management indicates that there was a 50 
percent increase in coal prospecting permits 
on Federal lands in the fiscal year ending 
July, 1970. In that year, strip coal prospect- 
ing permits hit 733,576 acres. In the same 
period, the Bureau of Indian Affairs issued 
coal exploration prospecting permits on 
500,000 additional acres—which was pre- 
cisely 500,000 acres more than the prior year. 

As guardians of the public lands, this com- 
mittee will, I trust, look seriously into these 
ominous developments. What belongs to all 
the people must be preserved for the people. 

There is heavy pressure to expand the prac- 
tice of strip mining into western lands. I 
hope that the members of this committee 
representing western states will take a sober 
look at what strip mining has already done 
to Appalachia before you eagerly embrace 
the systematic destruction of your own land, 
streams, and forests. 

The arguments of economics are constantly 
being thrown back at those of us who are 
determined to stop this self-destructive hara- 
kiri. In West Virginia and throughout the 
Appalachian area, we are told that strip min- 
ing means jobs, profits, payrolls and taxes, so 
why destroy an industry to please some na- 
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ture nuts? It is true that we need jobs, and 
people have been leaving West Virginia in 
great numbers. If strip-mining were so 
healthy for West Virginia’s economy, I would 
think more people would stay and be at- 
tracted to come into our state. As a matter 
of fact, of the ten West Virginia counties 
which had the highest production of strip- 
mined coal between 1960 and 1970, nine out 
of the ten had losses of population ranging 
between 6.2 percent and 29 percent—or an 
average loss of 17.6 percent. This is a loss 
of nearly three times the statewide average 
loss in population between 1960 and 1970 (6.2 
percent.) 

The jobs in strip mining are temporary 
jobs, for when the coal is stripped out not 
only are the jobs gone but the land is gone 
too, and this makes the entire area unattrac- 
tive for the tourist. Likewise, people do not 
fiock to live in stripped-out areas where the 
water is polluted and the land ruined. 

In all the discussions of the economics 
of strip mining and the energy crisis, too 
little attention has been paid to the human 
side of the dreary tragedies in strip-mined 
areas. 

A quarter of a mile off the road up a hol- 
low in Fayette County, West Virginia, Mr. 
and Mrs. Harvey Kincaid settled, bought 
and paid for a nice home in a clean neighbor- 
hood. Over a period of 13 years they re- 
modeled the house a little at a time. “Then 
the strippers came four years ago with their 
big machinery and T.N.T.,” said Mrs. Kincaid. 
“First they send in loggers to strip all the 
good timber out and then they come with 
their bulldozers .. . When the rains come 
and there isn’t anything to stop the drain- 
age, the mountains slide and the spoil-banks 
fall down to the next highwall and so on 
until the whole mountain slides. There is a 
Small creek in the hollow and when the 
spring rains come, its banks won’t hold the 
water. So where does it go—into people’s 
yards; into their wells, under and into 
their houses. You have rocks, coal, and a 
little bit of everything in your yards.” 

Mrs. Kincaid went on: “Then the dam- 
ages comes to your house because of so much 
dampness. The doors won't close, the foun- 
dation sinks and cracks the walls in the 
house, your tile comes up off your floors, your 
walls mold, even the clothes in your closets. 
Then your children stay sick with bronchial 
trouble.” Mr. and Mrs. Kincaid moved four 
miles up the road, and one month after 
moving into their new house the same 
strip-mining company started blasting away, 
cracking the walls and foundations. 

I wish each Member of this Committee 
could talk with Mr. and Mrs. Kincaid per- 
sonally. I wish that the Members cf the 
Committee could also talk with the thou- 
sands of other families in 28 states where 
the strip mining of coal is ripping up the 
land. 

This is a human problem. It is hurting 
my people, and your people. I am shocked 
at the weak apologies and milk-and-water 
solutions being seriously advanced by the 
Administration. How can you justify, as the 
Administration Bill does, a two-year period 
beyond the passage of Federal legislation, 
during which the strippers know they can 
continue and escalate their devastation un- 
checked? 

A few months ago a sixteen-inch rock 
crashed through the home of Glen Holliday 
at Stotesbury, W. Va. The rock resulted from 
& blast from a nearby strip mining operation 
of Ranger Fuel Corporation of Beckley, 
W. Va. The rock tore a hole in the roof the 
size of a wash bucket, and luckily missed 
his five children who were in an adjoining 
room. “The rock must have had a lot of 
force to it because it came straight down 
through the roof and put a hole in the floor,” 
according to Holliday. “If anyone in the 
family had been there'it would have killed 
them.” 

The newspaper publicity made the coal 
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company very apologetic, and they sent a 
good carpenter to repair the roof. But every- 
body in the vicinity lives in fear cf what 
may happen next. 

In Amherstdale, W. Va., in my Congres- 
sional District, mud and rockslides come 
down from a hilly strip mine after almost 
every rain. The yards and lawns of the 
townspeople are coated with the gooey re- 
mains of the strip mine. I have had scores 
of letters from the unfortunate residents of 
Amherstdale, but nobody wants to offend 
a company which is a political power in the 
area, An elderly man took a short-cut through 
a muddy area three years ago, he got stuck, 
and nobody heard his cries. They found his 
body in the morning. 

Mrs. Harold Almond of Buckhannon, W. Va., 
wrote me: “In a county not far from here, 
the mines have completely ruined the water 
supply and the people have become so 
apathetic that they just pour more Clorox 
in the water and go on.” Mr. and Mrs. A. H. 
Harshbarger of Stollings, W. Va., wrote me: 
“Strip mining occurred up the creek several 
years ago. Now the bare mountainsides are 
left. When it rains, rocks, soil and plants 
wash down. They have filled up Dingess Run 
until it can no longer take care of the excess 
water which runs off the mountainsides in 
rainy weather. We are bothered by frequent 
floods since stripping was done.” 

A cancer of the earth is spreading across 
our nation, This cancer has already brought 
the death of mighty Appalachian mountains 
and rushing rivers. It has spread into the 
farmlands of the Midwest. It has recently 
attacked the ancient Indian homelands of 
the southwest: on the Black Mesa it is de- 
stroying the oldest area of continuous hu- 
man habitation on the North American con- 
tinent. Already, nearly 3,000 square miles of 
our land have succumbed to this cancer, 
along with hundreds of miles of streams and 
waterways. By the end of this century, un- 
less its spread is curtailed, 10,000 square miles 
will be infected beyond recovery. Indeed, the 
U.S. Geological survey calculates that 71 
thousand square miles of our land may be 
torn away by this disease—the equivalent of 
a strip of dead tissue, 25 miles wide, stretch- 
ing from coast to coast. 

This cancer is strip mining for coal. It is a 
menacing disease—a pathology deriving from 
our lust for energy at the cheapest monetary 
cost regardless of the social cost. Strip 
mining only seems cheaper because the en- 
vironmental costs are passed on to future 
generations. The agents which transmit the 
disease are the giant earth-moving ma- 
chines developed by an onrushing tech- 
nology—machines which can gouge as much 
as 200 cubic yards of earth and rock at a 
singie bite. The result is to pulverize and 
destroy layers of earth and rock which were 
fashioned in geological eras longer than 
human history but are now being uprooted 
in a single generation, Watertables are 
destroyed, depriving the earth of its chan- 
nels of nourishment. The delicate surface 
fabric of life-supporting earth is cast to 
the bottom. Deep strata of rock and shale 
are pulverized and exposed to the elements, 
where they will leech acids and toxic 
minerals into the surrounding streams for 
generations. Mountains, now unstable, crack, 
slip and slide. Rains wash mud, sand and 
toxic substances down into the streams 
and rivers, filling their channels and poison- 
ing their waters. And so the disease spreads 
‘as the waters flow from the mountains 
toward the seas. 

The ultimate victims are human beings, 
people who must live in relation to the land. 
It begins with personal tragedies such as the 
Kincaid family and others I have mentioned; 
the families who have been subjected to a 
hail of boulders raining down on their yards 
from strip mine blasting; the families I know 
who lost their well water when the stripping 
shifted the underground water-courses. 
From personal tragedies stripping escalates 
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to community tragedies. Surrounded by 
naked strip-mined mountains which hold no 
water, the silt-choked Coal River floods, 
periodically sending turgid waters into the 
living rooms of 100 homes and into the base- 
ments of uncounted others; the municipal 
water supply of the city of St. Albans, W. Va., 
is threatened as silt fills the natural reservoir 
which the river once provided and as the 
same silt carries growing quantities of bac- 
teria into the strained treatment facilities; 
and, the ultimate irony, the people of Toney'’s 
Branch in Raleigh County, W. Va., planning 
to drive to their state capitol to protest strip 
mining, are locked in their own hollow when 
an overnight rain sends mud and rocks down 
from the strip mine to block their road. 

The final victims of this cancer are entire 
political systems, As the mechanical monsters 
snatch jobs away from former coal miners, 
they also destroy the regions in which the 
miners live and all possibilities of alternative 
employment. What industry will locate next 
to flood-prone, silted and polluted streams? 
What housing can be built beneath an un- 
stable spoil slope threatening to slide down 
the mountain? Who can lumber the once- 
rich hardwood forests where now hardly 
grasses and weeds can survive? What tourist 
will invest his vacation to inspect moun- 
tains defaced by endless highway scars and 
hideous rockslides? Who will hunt where 
there is no game, or fish in lifeless streams? 
and so we are seeing the growth of nothing 
but dismal ghost towns, whose death rattle 
you can hear when the strip miners scoop 
up their black diamonds of the soil. 

As our mountains are destroyed to pro- 
vide energy for your cities, our people are 
also forced to move to your cities to live on 
your welfare. The next time you figure the 
cost of your electricity, calculate in the cost 
of welfare paid to displaced mountaineers 
and farmers, the cost of abortive regional 
development programs, and the cost to fu- 
ture generations of the loss of great sections 
of our most beautiful and most productive 
land, Cheap power from strip mining is no 
bargain! 

What is the cure for cancer? We passed a 
bill in the House yesterday, and the Senate 
has already acted. The cure, when it is 
discovered, is sure to require the removal 
of cancerous cells when they are found and 
the prevention of.the rapid propagation of 
cancerous cells. 

The Administration Bill on strip mining 
does not propose to remove this cancer. It 
merely sets up guidelines for the states. 
The states are required to administer the 
actual regulations—so the blame for the en- 
suing disaster can be kept a safe distance 
from Washington. Several Appalachian 
states are already administering regulations 
as rigorous as anything the administration 
proposes. The results are the natural and 
human disaster which is the reason for these 
hearings. Let us not pass law which will 
require us continuously to chase our tail in 
this manner while land and people are de- 
stroyed at an evergrowing rate. 

As this Committee proceeds in its hearings 
it will be besieged with arguments concern- 
ing “reclamation’—a word of great promise 
and little substance. My colleagues on the 
House sub-committee gained wisdom by visit- 
ing one—and only one—reclamation site 
which is admittedly the most impressive in 
the nation: the Hanna Coal Company recla- 
mation around Cadiz, Ohio. Here they ex- 
posed themselves only to the interpretation 
of the company. They returned impressed, in 
spite of the scars which clearly remain, in 
spite of the fact that only one species of 
grass has been induced to grow on this whole 
vast area of former farmland and woodland 
(an area uncharacteristically favorable for 
Ohio and Appalachia since the natural lime- 
stone neutralizes acid). They did not learn 
about the destruction of subterranean water- 
courses, changes in the surface temperature 
of the earth, the relative economic value and 
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productivity of the land since strip mining, 
or the effect on the county tax base. They 
did not discover that the same company 
which reclaimed here failed to reclaim strip- 
ped lands a few miles away. Nor did they 
discover the documented fact that the waters 
running from this unusually non-acid land, 
even after treatment by the company, are 
still highly toxic, killing fish and discourag- 
ing plant growth. And Cadiz, Ohio, may be 
perhaps the best example the American strip- 
ping industry has to offer. 

Gentlemen, you must visit strip mines to 
know the problem you are dealing with. But 
do not go out as sheep to be shorn. Do not 
rely on the wolves to be your guides. And 
do not rely too heavily on state reclamation 
officials who must justify their existence by 
sugar-coating the effects of their work. Don’t 
get locked into showcases. Pick sites which 
are truly characteristic of current strip 
mining and “reclamation” practices. Pick 
sites which have been thoroughly studied by 
independent experts—not beholden to gov- 
ernment or industry. Several such sites, I 
know, have been suggested to the Commit- 
tee. Take such independent experts along 
with you so that your eyes are opened in- 
stead of blinded. And by all means, when 
you visit a strip mine, arrange to talk with 
some of the people who live nearby—com- 
mon people whose lives are rooted in the 
community. They will tell you the real story 
of strip mining. 

When you visit strip mining for coal in 
any part of this country you will see a prac- 
tice which must be stopped. Your eyes can 
tell you that, and the conclusions of your 
eyes can be reenforced by ample independ- 
ent scientific data in many areas, and by the 
witness of local residents who live with the 
effects of strip mining. 

What we can plainly see must be stopped. 
But our perception is blunted by an array 
of arguments concerning “reclamation.” 
The truth is that virtually no meaningful 
reclamation—truly restoring the land to its 
original usefulness, productivity and 
beauty—has been attempted in this country. 
Even limited-purpose reclamation, such as 
the $8,000 an acre spent by the State of 
Pennsylvania on Moraine State Park, is 
exorbitantly expensive. The argument about 
reclamation can seduce us into endless pilot 
projects, endless trials and endless errors, 
while all around the cancer is destroying the 
land at an ever increasing rate. 

We cannot assume on the basis of vague 
and untested promises and theories, that a 
cumbersome and expensive regulatory bu- 
reaucracy, whether Federal or State, can 
wave magic wands and restore stripped lands 
to usefulness. We should not prescribe pain- 
killers for cancer. We must stop the spread 
of the cancer. 

The coal reserves of this country are abun- 
dant for the foreseeable future needs of our 
society. It is our one truly abundant mineral 
resource. Most of this coal can only be deep 
mined, and that which can be deep mined 
can supply all our expanding needs for cen- 
turies. In Boone County, W. Va., alone, just 
a small segment of one coalfield, there are 
46 billion tons of coal recoyerable by pres- 
ent technology—enough to supply our whole 
nation for seven years. Of this coal, only 
310 million tons, less than 7% of these re- 
serves, can be recovered by the strip min- 
ing which is spreading rapidly throughout 
the county. To strip mine all this coal, 80% 
of the land area of mountainous Boone 
County would be destroyed—8s0% of the land 
destroyed to obtain 7% of the coal. Who will 
be able to live there to mine the rest? It 
makes no sense. 

Great sums of money have already been 
invested in strip mining for coal. Fortunately, 
most of this investment is currently in areas 
and in equivalent which could survive the 
conversion back to deep mining. The base 
facilities for cleaning and loading coal, the 
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largest part of the investment, can be used 
just as well for deep mining on the same 
sites in most parts of Appalachia and in some 
other areas. Most of the earth moving equip- 
ment, except for the largest shovels, can be 
used for road construction. Most of the em- 
ployees, likewise, are skilled in trades for 
which there is demand in other industries. 

But this situation is rapidly changing for 
the worse. Already in the Southwest hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of private and 
public capital have been invested in strip 
mines and companion power generating fa- 
cilities around “Four Corners.” Much of this 
investment is directly dependent upon strip 
mining. The loss of this may seem great, but 
it is dwarfed by the possibilities of the dec- 
ade ahead. As this Committee is already be- 
coming aware, vast multimillion dollar com- 
plexes for power generation and for coal 
gasification are being planned on the eco- 
nomic presumption of unlimited quantities 
of strip mined coal at prices so cheap that 
they preclude even token reclamation. The 
whole American energy complex is lusting 
after the mountains and plains of the North- 
west and their stippable resources. Once this 
investment is in place, and the subsequent 
environmental and social disaster creates a 
new Appalachia on a vaster scale, who then 
will have the courage to shut down the 
plants? 

The time to act is now. The time to end 
strip mining for coal is now, when the tem- 
porary job losses in most areas can be offset 
even in the short term by economic and 
social gains for the surrounding commu- 
nities. Imagine the upheaval a decade from 
now if the law passed by this Congress proves 
to be insufficient. 

We must not temporize with the cancer of 
the land. We cannot afford to be duped by 
quacks who prescribe pills, palliatives and 
pain killers. We must have the courage to 
recognize the severity of this disease, and pro- 
ceed immediately to save our land and our 
people from this deadly scourge. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to a previous 
order of the House, the House will stand 
in recess subject to the call of the Chair; 
and the bells will be rung 5 minutes prior 
to the reassembling of the House. 

Accordingly (at 2 o’clock and 27 min- 
utes p.m.) the House stood in recess sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker at 
3 o’clock and 2 minutes p.m. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. Arrington, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed with 
amendment in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested, a concurrent res- 
olution of the House of the following 
title: 

H. Con. Res. 466. Concurrent resolution 
providing for an adjournment of the House 
from November 19, to November 29, 1971. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 1938. An act to amend certain provi- 
sions of subtitle II of title 28, District of 
Columbia Code, relating to interest and 
usury. 
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CONFERENCE REPORT ON S. 1483, 
FARM CREDIT ACT OF 1971 


Mr. McMILLAN, on behalf of Mr. 
Poace, filed the following conference 
report and statement on the bill (S. 1483) 
to further provide for the farmer-owned 
cooperative system of making credit 
available to farmers and ranchers and 
their cooperatives, for rural residences, 
and to associations and other entities 
upon which farming operations are de- 
pendent, to provide for an adequate and 
fiexible flow of money into rural areas, 
and to modernize and consolidate exist- 
ing farm credit law to meet current and 
future rural credit needs, and for other 
purposes: 

CONFERENCE Report (H. Repr. No. 92-679) 

The committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the House to the bill 
(S. 1483), to further provide for the farmer- 
owned cooperative system of making credit 
available to farmers and ranchers and their 
cooperatives, for rural residences, and to 
associations and other entities upon which 
farming operations are dependent, to provide 
for an adequate and flexible flow of money 
into rural areas, and to modernize and con- 
solidate existing farm credit law to meet 
current and future rural credit needs, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the House amendment insert the 
following: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Farm 
Credit Act of 1971”. 


POLICY AND OBJECTIVES 


Sec. 1.1 (a) It is declared to be the policy 
of the Congress, recognizing that a pros- 
perous, productive agriculture is essential to 
a free nation and recognizing the growing 
need for credit in rural areas, that the 
farmer-owned cooperative Farm Credit Sys- 
tem be designed to accomplish the objective 
of improving the income and well-being 
of American farmers and ranchers by fur- 
nishing sound, adequate, and constructive 
credit and closely related services to them, 
their cooperatives, and to selected farm- 
related businesses necessary for efficient farm 
operations, 

(b) It is the objective of this Act to con- 
tinue to encourage farmer- and rancher- 
borrowers participation in the management, 
control, and ownership of a permanent sys- 
tem of credit for agriculture which will be 
responsive to the credit needs of all types of 
agricultural producers having a basis for 
credit, and to modernize and improve the 
authorizations and means for furnishing 
such credit and credit for housing in rural 
areas made available through the institu- 
tions constituting the Farm Credit System 
as herein provided. 

Sec. 1.2. THE Farm CREDIT System.—The 
Farm Credit System shall include the Fed- 
eral land banks, the Federal land bank as- 
sociations, the Federal intermediate credit 
banks, the production credit associations, the 
banks for cooperatives, and such other insti- 
tutions as may be made a part of the Sys- 
tem, all of which shall be chartered by and 
subject to the supervision of the Farm Credit 
Administration. 


TITLE I—FEDERAL LAND BANKS AND 
ASSOCIATIONS 
Part A— FEDERAL LAND BANKS 


SEc. 1.3. ESTABLISHMENT; TITLE; 
BRANCHES,—The Federal land banks estab- 
lished pursuant to section 4 of the Federal 
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Farm Loan Act, as amended, shall continue 
as federally chartered instrumentalities of 
the United States. Their charters or organi- 
zation certificates may be modified from 
time to time by the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, not inconsistent with the provisions of 
this title, as may be necessary or expedient 
to implement this Act. Unless an existing 
Federal land bank is merged with one or 
more other such banks under section 4.10 of 
this Act, there shall be a Federal land bank 
in each farm credit district. It may include 
in its title the name of the city in which it 
is located or other geographical designation. 
When authorized by the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, it may establish such branches or 
other offices as may be appropriate for the 
effective operation of its business. 

Sec. 1.4. CORPORATE EXISTENCE; GENERAL 
CORPORATE Powers.—Each Federal land bank 
shall be a body corporate and, subject to su- 
pervision by the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, shall have power to— 

(1) Adopt and use a corporate seal. 

(2) Have succession until dissolved under 
the provisions of this Act or other Act of 
Congress. 

(3) Make contracts. 

(4) Sue and be sued. 

(5) Acquire, hold, dispose, and otherwise 
exercise all the usual incidents of owner- 
ship of real and personal property necessary 
or convenient to its business. 

(6) Make loans and commitments for cred- 
it, accept advance payments, and provide 
Services and other assistance as authorized 
in this Act, and charge fees therefor. 

(7) Operate under the direction of its 
board of directors. 

(8) Elect by its board of directors a pres- 
ident, and vice president, a secretary, a 
treasurer, and provide for such other officers, 
employees, and agents as may be necessary, 
including joint employees as provided in 
this Act, define their duties, and require 
surety bonds or make other provisions against 
losses occasioned by employees. 

(9) Prescribe by its board of directors its 
bylaws not inconsistent with law providing 
for the classes of its stock and the manner 
in which its stock shall be issued, transferred, 
and retired; its officers, employees, and 
agents are elected or provided for; its prop- 
erty acquired, held, and transferred; its loans 
and appraisals made; its general business 
conducted; and the privileges granted it by 
law exercised and enjoyed. 

(10) Borrow money and issue notes, bonds, 
debentures, or other obligations individually, 
or in concert with one or more other banks 
of the System, of such character, terms, con- 
ditions, and rates of interest as may be de- 
termined. 

(11) Accept deposits of securities or of 
current funds from its Federal land bank 
associations and pay interest on such funds. 

(12) Participate with one or more other 
Federal land banks in loans under this 
title on such terms as may be agreed upon 
among such banks. 

(13) Approve the salary scale of the officers 
and employees of the Federal land bank 
associations and the appointment and com- 
pensation of the chief executive officer there- 
of and supervise the exercise by such as- 
sociations of the functions vested in or dele- 
gated to them. 

(14) Deposit its securities and its current 
funds with any member bank of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and pay fees therefor 
and receive interest thereon as may be 
agreed. When designated for that purpose 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, it shall 
be a depository of public money, except 
receipts from customs, under such regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by the Secretary; 
may be employed as a fiscal agent of the 
Government, and shall perform all such 
reasonable duties as a depository of public 
money or financial agent of the Government 
as may be required of it. No Government 
funds deposited under the provisions of this 
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subsection shall be invested in loans or 
bonds or other obligations of the bank. 

(15) Buy and sell obligations of or insured 
by the United States or of any agency there- 
of, or securities backed by the full faith and 
credit of any such agency, and make such 
other investments as may be authorized by 
the Farm Credit Administration. 

(16) Conduct studies and make and adopt 
standards for lending. 

(17) Delegate to Federal land bank asso- 
ciations such functions rested in or delegated 
to the bank as it may determine. 

(18) Amend and modify loan contracts, 
documents, and payment schedules, and re- 
lease, subordinate, or substitute security for 
any of them. 

(19) Perform any function delegated to it 
by the Farm Credit Administration. 

(20) Require Federal land bank associa- 
tions to endorse notes and other obligations 
of its members to the bank. 

(21) Exercise by its board of directors or 
authorized officers, employees, or agents all 
such incidental powers as may be necessary 
or expedient to carry on the business of the 
bank. 

Sec. 1.5, Lanp BANK Stock; VALUE; SHARES; 
Vorine; Divipenps.—(a) The capital stock of 
each Federal land bank shall be divided into 
shares of par value of $5 each, and may be of 
such classes as its board of directors may de- 
termine with the approval of the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

(b) Voting stock of each bank shall be 
held only by the Federal land bank associa- 
tions and direct borrowers and borrowers 
through agents who are farmers or ranchers, 
which stock shall not be transferred, pledged, 
or hypothecated except as authorized pur- 
suant to this Act. 

(c) The board of each bank shall from time 
to time authorize the issue or increase of its 
capital stock necessary to permit the issuance 
of additional shares to the Federal land bank 
associations so that members of such asso- 
ciations purchasing stock or participation 
certificates therein may be eligible for loans 
from the bank. 

(a) Nonvoting stock may be issued to the 
Governor of the Farm Credit Administration, 
and may aiso be issued to Federal land bank 
associations in amounts which will permit 
the bank to extend financial assistance to 
eligible persons other than farmers or ranch- 
ers. Participation certificates with a face 
value of $5 each may be issued in lieu of 
nonvoting stock when the bylaws of the bank 
so provide. 

(e) Dividends shall not be payable on any 
stock held by the Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration. Non-cumulative divi- 
dends may be payable on other stock and 
participation certificates of the bank. The 
rate of dividends may be different between 
different classes and issues of stock and par- 
ticipation certificates on the basis of the 
comparative contributions of the holders 
thereof to the capital or earnings of the 
bank by such classes and issues, but other- 
wise dividends shall be without preference. 

Sec. 1.6. REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE Loans.— 
The Federal land banks are authorized to 
make long-term real estate mortgage loans 
in rural areas, as defined by the Farm Credit 
Administration, and continuing commit- 
ments to make such loans under specified 
circumstances, or extend other financial as- 
sistance of a similar nature to eligible bor- 
rowers, for a term of not less than five nor 
more than forty years. 

Sec. 1.7. INTEREST RATES AND OTHER 
CuHarces—Loans made by a Federal land 
bank shall bear interest at a rate of rates, 
and on such terms and conditions, as may 
be determined by the board of directors of 
the bank from time to time, with the ap- 
proval of the Farm Credit Administration. 
In setting rates and charges, it shall be the 
objective to provide the types of credit needed 
by eligible borrowers at the lowest reason- 
able costs on a sound business basis taking 
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into account the cost of money to the bank, 
necessary reserve and expenses of the banks 
and Federal land bank associations, and pro- 
viding services to stockholders and members. 
The loan documents may provide for the in- 
terest rate or rates to vary from time to time 
during the repayment period of the loan, in 
accordance with the rate or rates currently 
being charged by the bank. 

Sec. 1.8. Evicism.iry.—The services author- 
ized in this title may be made available to 
persons who are or become stockholders or 
members in the Federal land bank associa- 
tions and are (1) bona fide farmers and 
ranchers, (2) persons furnishing to farmers 
and ranchers farm-related services directly 
related to their on-farm operating needs or 
(3) owners of rural homes. 

Sec. 1.9. Securrry.—Loans shall not exceed 
85 per centum of the appraised value of the 
real estate security, and shall be secured by 
first liens on interest in real estate of such 
classes as may be approved by the Farm 
Credit Administration. The value of security 
Shall be determined by appraisal under ap- 
praisal standards prescribed by the bank and 
approved by the Farm Credit Administration, 
to adequately secure the loan. However, addi- 
tional security may be required to supple- 
ment real estate security, and credit factors 
other than the ratio between the amount of 
the loan and the security value shall be 
given due consideration. 

Sec. 1.10, Purrposrs.—Loans made by the 
Federal land banks to farmers and ranchers 
may be for any agricultural purpose and 
other credit needs of the applicant. Loans 
may also be made to rural residents for rural 
housing financing under regulations of the 
Farm Credit Administration. Rural housing 
financed under this title shall be for single_ 
family, moderate-priced dwellings and their 
appurtenances not inconsistent with the 
general quality and standards of housing 
existing in, planned or recommended for the 
rural area where it is located: Provided, how- 
ever, That a Federal land bank may not at 
any one time have a total of loans outstand- 
ing for such rural housing to persons other 
than farmers or ranchers in amounts exceed- 
ing 15 per centum of the total of all loans 
outstanding in such bank: Provided further, 
That for rural housing purposes under this 
section the term “rural areas” shall not be 
defined to include any city or village having a 
population in excess of 2,500 inhabitants. 
Loans to persons furnishing farm-related 
services to farmers and ranchers directly re- 
lated to their on-farm operating needs may be 
made for the necessary capital structures and 
equipment and initial working capital for 
such services. The banks may own and lease, 
or lease with option to purchase, to persons 
eligible for assistance under this title, facili- 
ties needed in the operations of such per- 
sons. 

Sec, 1.11. Services RELATED TO BORROWERS’ 
OPERATIONS.—The Federal land banks may 
provide technical assistance to borrowers, 
members, and applicants and may make 
available to them at their option such finan- 
cial related services appropriate to their on- 
farm operations as determined to be feasible 
by the board of directors of each district 
bank, under regulations of the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

Sec. 1.12, LOANS THROUGH ASSOCIATIONS OR 
AGENTS.—(a) The Federal land banks shall, 
except as otherwise herein provided, make 
loans through a Federal land bank associa- 
tion serving the territory in which the real 
estate offered by the applicant is located. If 
there is no active association chartered for 
the territory where the real estate is located, 
or if the association has been declared in- 
solvent, the bank may make the loan through 
another such association, directly, or through 
such bank or trust company or savings or 
other financial institution as it may desig- 
nate. When the loan is not made through a 
Federal land bank association, the applicant 
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shall purchase stock in the bank in an 
amount not less than $5 nor more than $10 
for each $100 of the loan and the loan shall 
be made on such terms and conditions as the 
bank shall prescribe. 

Part B—FEDERAL LAND BANK ASSOCIATIONS 


Sec. 1.13. ORGANIZATIONS; ARTICLES; CHAR- 
TERS; POWERS OF THE GOVERNOR.—Each Fed- 
eral land bank association chartered under 
section 7 of the Federal Farm Loan Act, as 
amended, shall continue as a federally char- 
tered instrumentality of the United States. 
A Federal land bank association may be 
organized by any group of ten or more per- 
sons desiring to borrow money from a Fed- 
eral land bank, including persons to whom 
the Federal land bank has made a Joan di- 
rectly or through an agent and has taken 
as security real estate located in the terri- 
tory. proposed to be served by the associa- 
tion, The articles of association shall de- 
scribe the territory within which the asso- 
ciation proposes to carry on its operations. 
Proposed articles shall be forwarded to the 
Federal land bank for the district, accom- 
panied by an agreement to subscribe on be- 
half of the association for stock of the land 
bank equal to not less than $5 nor more than 
$10 per $100 of the amount of the aggregate 
loans desired or held by the association 
members. Such stock may be paid for by 
surrendering for cancellation stock in the 
bank held by a borrower and the issuance of 
an equivalent amount of stock to such bor- 
rower in the association. The articles shall 
be accompanied by a statement signed by 
each of the members of the proposed associa- 
tion establishing his eligibility for, and that 
he has or desires a Federal land bank loan; 
that the real estate with respect to which he 
desires a loan is not being served by another 
Federal land bank association; and that he 
is or will become a stockholder in the pro- 
posed association. A copy of the articles of 
association shall be forwarded to the Gov- 
ernor of the Farm Credit Administration with 
the recommendations of the bank concern- 
ing the need Yor the proposed association in 
order to adequately serve the credit needs of 
eligible persons in the proposed territory 
and a statement as to whether or not the 
territory includes any territory described in 
the charter of another Federal land bank 
association. The Governor for good cause 
shown may deny the charter applied for. 
Upon the approval of the proposed articles 
by the Governor and the issuance of such 
charter, the association shall become as of 
such date a federally chartered body cor- 
porate and an instrumentality of the United 
States. The Governor shall have power, in 
the terms of the charter, under rules and 
regulations prescribed by him or by approv- 
ing bylaws of the association, to provide for 
the organization of the association, the ini- 
tial amount of stock of such association, the 
territory within which its operations may be 
carried on and to direct at any time changes 
in the charter of such association as he finds 
necessary in accomplishing the purposes of 
this Act. 

Sec. 1.14. BOARD OF Direcrors.—Each Fed- 
eral land bank association shall elect from 
its voting shareholders a board of directors 
of such number, for such terms, in such 
manner, and with such qualifications as may 
be required by its bylaws. 

Sec. 1.15. GENERAL CORPORATE PoweErs.— 
Each Federal land bank association shall be 
& body corporate and, subject to supervision 
of the Federal land bank of the district and 
of the Farm Credit Administration, shall have 
the power to— 

(1) Adopt and use a corporate seal. 

(2) Have succession until dissolved under 
the provisions of this Act or other Act of 
Congress, 

(3) Make contracts. 

(4) Sue and be sued. 

(5) Acquire, hold, dispose, and otherwise 
exercise all of the usual incidents of owner- 
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ship of real estate and personal property 
necessary or convenient to its business, 

(6) Operate under the direction of its 
board of directors in accordance with this 
Act. 

(7) Elect by its board of directors a man- 
ager or other chief executive officer, and 
provide for such other officers or employees 
as may be necessary, including joint em- 
ployees as provided in this Act; define their 
duties; and require surety bonds or make 
other provision against losses occasioned by 
employees. No director shall, within one year 
after the date when he ceases to be a mem- 
ber of the board, be elected or designated 
a salaried employee of the association on the 
board of which he served. 

(8) Prescribe by its board of directors its 
bylaws, not inconsistent with law, providing 
for the classes of its stock and the manner 
in which its stock shall be issued, transferred, 
and retired; its officers and employees elected 
or provided for; its property acquired, held, 
and transferred; its general business con- 
ducted; and privileges granted it by law 
exercised and enjoyed. 

(9) Accept applications for Federal land 
bank loans and receive from such bank and 
disburse to the borrowers the proceeds of 
such loans, 

(10) Subscribe to stock of the Federal land 
bank of the district. 

(11) Elect by its board of directors a loan 
committee with power to elect applicants 
for membership in the association and rec- 
ommend loans to the Federal land bank, or 
with the approval of the Federal land bank, 
delegate the election of applicants for mem- 
bership and the approval of loans within 
specified limits to other committees or to 
authorized employees of the association. 

(12) Upon agreement with the bank, take 
such additional actions with respect to ap- 
Plications and loans and perform such 
functions as are vested by law in or dele- 
gated to the Federal land banks as may be 
agreed to or delegated to the association. 

(18) Endorse and shall become liable to 
the bank on loans it makes to association 
members. 

(14) Receive such compensation and de- 
duct such sums from loan proceeds with 
respect to each loan as may be agreed be- 
tween the association and the bank and may 
make such other charges for services as may 
be approved by the bank. 

(15) Provide technical assistance to mem- 
bers, borrowers, applicants, and other eligi- 
ble persons and make available to them, at 
their option, such financial related services 
appropriate to their operations as it deter- 
mines, with Federal land bank approval, are 
feasible, under regulations of the Farm 
Credit Administration. 

(16) Borrow money from the bank and, 
with the approval of such bank, borrow from 
and issue its notes or other obligations to 
any commercial bank or other financial in- 
stitutions. 

(17) Buy and sell obligations of or insured 
by the United States or any agency thereof 
or of any banks of the Farm Credit System. 

(18) Invest its funds in such obligations 
as may be authorized in regulations of the 
Farm Credit Administration and approved 
by the bank and deposit its securities and 
current funds with any member bank of the 
Federal Reserve System, with the Federal 
land bank, or with any bank insured by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, and 
pay fees therefor and receive interest thereon 
as may be agreed. 

(19) Perform such other function dele- 
gated it by the Federal land bank of the dis- 
trict. 

(20) Exercise by its board of directors or 
authorized officers or agents all such inci- 
dental powers as may be necessary or ex- 
Pedient in the conduct of its business. 

Sec. 1.16. ASSOCIATION STOCK; VALUE OF 
SHARES; Vorinc.—(a) The shares of stock 
in each Federal land bank association shall 
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have a par value of $5 each. No person but 
borrowers from the bank shall become mem- 
bers and stockholders of the association. If 
an application for membership is approved 
and if the applied-for loan is granted, the 
member of the association shall subscribe to 
stock in the association in an amount not 
less than 5 per centum nor more than 10 per 
centum of the face amount of the loan as 
determined by the bank. Stock shall be paid 
for in cash by the time the loan is closed. 
The association shall then purchase a simi- 
lar amount of stock in the land bank. Stock 
shall be retired and paid at fair book value 
not to exceed par, as determined by the asso- 
ciation, upon the full repayment of the loan 
and if the loan is in default may be can- 
celed for application on the loan, or under 
other circumstances, for other disposition, 
when approved by the bank. The aggregate 
capital stock of each association shall be in- 
creased from time to time as necessary to per- 
mit the securing of requested loans from the 
bank for the association’s members. 

(b) The stock issued by an association 
may be voting stock or nonyoting stock of 
such classes as the association determines 
with the approval of the bank under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Farm Oredit Ad- 
ministration. Each holder of voting stock 
shall be entitled to only one vote, and no 
more, in the election of directors and in de- 
ciding questions at meetings of stockholders. 
Participation certificates may be issued in 
lieu of nonvoting stock when the bylaws of 
the association so provide. 

Part C—ProviIsions APPLICABLE TO FEDERAL 
LAND BANKS AND FEDERAL LAND BANK ASSO- 
CIATIONS 
Sec. 1.17. LAND BANK RESERVES; D1vi- 

DENDS,—(a) Each Federal land bank shall, at 

the end of each fiscal year, carry to reserve 

account a sum of not less than 50 per ceatum 
of its net earnings for the year until said 
reserve account shall be equal to the end of 
such year, after restoring and impairment 
thereof, to the outstanding capital stock and 
participation certificates of the bank. There- 
after, a sum equal to 10 per centum of the 
year’s net earnings shall be added to the re- 
serve account until the account shall be 
equal to 150 per centum of the outstanding 
capital stock and participation certificates of 
the bank. Any amounts added to the re- 
serve account in excess of 150 per centum of 
the outstanding capital stock and participa- 
tion certificates may be withdrawn from such 
reserves with the approval of the Farm 

Credit Administration. 

(b) Any bank may declare a dividend or 
dividends out of the whole or any part of net 
earnings which remain after (1) the mainte- 
nance of the reserve as required in subsection 
(a) hereof, (2) the payment of the franchise 
tax as required by section 4.0 for any year in 
which any stock in the bank is held by the 
Governor of the Farm Credit Administration, 
and (3) with approval of the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

Sec. 1,18. ASSOCIATION RESERVES; DIVI- 
DENDS.—(a) Each Federal land bank associa- 
tion shall, out of its net earnings at the end 
of each fiscal year, carry to reserve account a 
sum not less than 10 per centum of such 
earnings until the reserve account shall equal 
25 per centum of the outstanding capital 
stock and participation certificates of such 
association after restoring any impairment 
thereof. Thereafter, 5 per centum of the net 
earnings for the year shall be added to such 
reserve account until it shall equal 50 per 
centum of the outstanding capital stock and 
participation certificates of the association. 
Any amounts in the reserve account in ex- 
cess of 50 per centum of the outstanding 
capital stock and participation certificates 
may be withdrawn with the approval of the 
Federal land bank. 

(b) Any association may declare a dividend 
or dividends out of the whole or any part of 
its net earnings which remain after (1) 


maintenance of the reserve required in sub- 

section (a) hereof and (2) bank approval. 

(c) Whenever any association is liquidated, 
a sum equal to its reserve account as re- 
quired in this Act shall be paid and become 
the property of the bank in which such as- 
sociation is a shareholder, 

Sec. 1.19. AGREEMENTS FOR SHARING GAINS 
or Losses,—Each Federal land bank may en- 
ter into agreements with Federal land bank 
associations in its district for sharing the 
gain or losses on loans or on security held 
therefor or acquired in liquidation thereof, 
and associations are authorized to enter into 
any such agreements and also, subject to 
bank approval, agreements with other asso- 
ciations in the district for sharing the risk of 
loss on loans endorsed by each such associa- 
tion. 

Sec. 1.20. Lrens on Srock.—Each Federal 
land bank and each Federal land bank as- 
sociation shall have a first lien on the stock 
and participation certificates it issues, ex- 
cept on stock held by the Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration, for the payment 
of any liability of the stockholder to the 
association or to the bank, or to both of them. 

Sec. 1.21. Taxattion.—Every Federal land 
bank and every Federal land bank associa- 
tion and the capital, reserves, and surplus 
thereof, and the income derived therefrom 
shall be exempt from Federal, State, munici- 
pal, and local taxation, except taxes on real 
estate held by a Federal land bank or a Fed- 
eral land bank association to the same ex- 
tent, according to its value, as other similar 
property held by other persons is taxed. The 
mortgages held by the Federal land banks 
and the notes, bonds, debentures, and other 
Obligations issued by the banks or associa- 
tions shall be deemed and held to be instru- 
mentalities of the Government of the United 
States and, as such, they and the income 
therefrom shall be exempt from all Federal, 
State, municipal, and local taxation, other 
than Federal income tax liability of the hold- 
er thereof under the Public Debt Act of 1941 
(31 U.S.C. 742(a)). 

TITLE II—FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE 
CREDIT BANKS AND PRODUCTION 
CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS 

PART A—FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


Sec. 2.0. ESTABLISHMENT; BRANCHES.—The 
Federal intermediate credit banks established 
pursuant to section 201(a) of the Federal 
Farm Loan Act, as amended, shall continue 
as federally chartered instrumentalities of 
the United States, Their charters or organiza- 
tion certificates may be modified from time 
to time by the Farm Credit Administration 
not inconsistent with the provisions of this 
title as may be necessary or expedient to im- 
plement this Act. Unless an existing Fed- 
eral intermediate credit bank is merged with 
one or more other such banks under section 
4.10 of this Act, there shall be a Federal inter- 
mediate credit bank in each farm credit dis- 
trict. It may include in its title the name of 
the city in which it is located or other 
geographical designation. When authorized 
by the Farm Credit Administration, it may 
establish such branches or other offices as 
may be appropriate for the effective opera- 
tion of its business. 

Sec, 2.1. CORPORATE EXISTENCE; GENERAL 
CORPORATE Powers.—Each Federal interme- 
diate credit bank shall be a body corporate 
and, subject to supervision of the Farm 
Credit Administration, shall haye power to— 

(1) Adopt and use a corporate seal. 

(2) Have succession until dissolved under 
the provisions of this Act or other Act of 
Congress. 

(3) Make contracts. 

(4) Sue and be sued. 

(5) Acquire, hold, dispose, and otherwise 
exercise all of the incidents of ownership of 
real and personal property necessary or con- 
venient to its business. 

(6) Make and discount loans and commit- 
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ments for credit, and provide services and 
other assistance as authorized in this Act, 
and charge fees therefor. 

(7) Operate under the direction of its 
board of directors. 

(8) Elect by its board of directors a presi- 
dent, any vice president, a secretary, and a 
treasurer, and provide for such other officers, 
employees, and agents as may be necessary, 
including joint employees as provided in this 
Act; define their duties and require surety 
bonds or make other provision against losses 
occasioned by employees. 

(9) Prescribe by its board of directors its 
bylaws not inconsistent with law providing 
for the classes of its stock and the manner in 
which its stock shall be issued, transferred, 
and retired; its officers, employees, and 
agents elected or provided for; its property 
acquired, held, and transferred; its loans and 
discounts made; its general business con- 
ducted; and the privileges granted it by law 
exercised and enjoyed. 

(10) Borrow money and issue notes, bonds, 
debentures, or other obligations individu- 
ally, or in concert with one or more other 
banks of the System, of such character, and 
such terms, conditions, and rates of interest 
as may be determined. 

(11) Purchase nonvoting stock in or pay in 
surplus to, and accept deposits of securities 
or of current funds from production credit 
associations holding its shares and pay inter- 
est upon such funds. 

(12) Deposit its securities and its current 
funds with any member bank of the Federal 
Reserve System, and pay fees therefor and 
receive interest thereon as may be agreed. 
When designated for that purpose by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, it shall be a de- 
pository of public money, except receipts 
from customs, under such regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary; may be em- 
ployed as a fiscal agent of the Government, 
and shall perform all such reasonable duties 
as a depository of public money or financial 
agent of the Government as may be required 
of it. No Government funds deposited under 
the provisions of this subsection shall be in- 
vested in loans or bonds or other obligations 
of the bank. 

(18) Buy and sell obligations of or insured 
by the United States or any agency thereof, 
or securities backed by the full faith and 
credit of any such agency and make such 
other investments as may be authorized by 
the Farm Credit Administration. 

(14) Delegate to the production credit as- 
sociations such functions vested in or del- 
egated to the intermediate credit bank as it 
may determine. 

(15) Approve the salary scale of the officers 
and employees of the assoclation and the ap- 
pointment and compensation of the chief ex- 
ecutive officer thereof and supervise the ex- 
ercise by the production credit associations 
of the functions vested in or delegated to 
them. 

(16) Amend and modify loan contracts, 
documents, payment schedules, and release, 
subordinate, or substitute security for any 
of them. 

(17) Conduct studies and make and adopt 
standards for lending. 

(18) Enter into loss sharing agreements 
with other Federal intermediate credit banks 
and production credit associations. 

(19) Exercise by its board of directors or 
authorized officers, employees, or agents all 
such incidental powers as may be necessary 
or expedient to carry on the business of the 
bank. 

(20) Participate with one or more other 
Federal intermediate credit banks or produc- 
tion credit associations in the district, in 
loans under this title on such terms as may 
be agreed upon among such banks and as- 
sociations. 

(21) Perform any function delegated to it 
by the Farm Credit Administration. 

Sec. 2.2. FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANK 
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STOCK; VALUE; DIVIDENDS; ADDITIONAL STOCK; 
RETIREMENT. —(&) The capital stock of each 
Federal intermediate credit bank shall be 
divided into shares of par value of $5 each 
and may be of such classes as its board of di- 
rectors may determine with the approval of 
the Farm Credit Administration. 

(b) Voting stock of each bank shall be 
held only by the production credit associa- 
tions which stock shall not be transferred, 
pledged, or hypothecated except as provided 
in this title or as authorized under regula- 
tions of the Farm Credit Administration. 

(c) The Board of each bank shall from 
time to time increase its capital stock to 
permit the issuance of additional shares to 
production credit associations in such 
amounts as shall be determined by the board. 

(a) Nonvoting stock may be issued to the 
Governor of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. Nonvoting stock may also be issued 
to production credit associations in such 
amounts as will permit the association to 
extend financial assistance to eligible per- 
sons other than farmers, ranchers, and 
producers or harvesters of aquatic products. 
Participation certificates, with a face value 
of $5, may be issued in lieu of such non- 
voting stock when the bylaws of the bank so 
provide, 

(e) Participation certificates also may be 
issued by a bank to financing institutions 
other than production credit associations 
which are eligible to borrow from or discount 
eligible paper with the bank. 

(f) Dividends shall not be payable on 
any stock held by the Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration other than the tax 
imposed by section 4.0(c) but noncumula- 
tive dividends may be payable on other 
capital and participation certificates in an 
amount not to exceed a per centum per- 
mitted under regulations of the Farm Credit 
Administration, in any year as determined 
by the board of directors. Such dividends 
may be in the form of stock and participa- 
tion certificates or, when the Governor of 
the Farm Credit Administration holds no 
stock in the bank, in cash. The rate of divi- 
dends may be different between different 
classes and issues of stock and participation 
certificates on the basis of the comparative 
contributions of the holders thereof to the 
capital or earnings of the bank by such 
classes and issues, but otherwise dividends 
shall be without preference. 

(g) Each Federal intermediate credit bank, 
with the approval of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, may determine the amount of 
the initial or additional stock in the bank to 
be subscribed for by the production credit 
associations in the farm credit district served 
by the bank in order to provide capital to 
meet the credit needs of the bank. The 
amount so determined shall be allotted 
among the associations in the district upon 
such basis that, as nearly as may be prac- 
ticable, the sum of the stock already owned 
and the additional amount to be subscribed 
for by each association will be in the same 
proportion to the total amount of stock al- 
ready owned and to be subscribed for by all 
of the associations in the district that the 
average indebtedness (loans and discounts) 
of each association to the bank during the 
immediately preceding three fiscal years is 
of the average of such indebtedness of all 
associations to the bank during such three- 
year period. Each association shall subscribe 
for stock in the bank in the amount so 
allotted to it. Such subscriptions shall be 
subject to call and payment therefore shall 
be made at such times and in such amounts 
as may be determined by the bank. 

Whenever the relative amounts of stock 
in a bank owned by the associations differ 
substantially from the proportion indicated 
in the preceding paragraph, and additional 
subscriptions to stock through which such 
proportion could be reestablished are not 
contemplated, the bank, with approval of 
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the Farm Credit Administration, may direct 
either separately or in combination such 
transfers, retirements, and reissuance of out- 
standing stock among the associations as 
will reestablish the aforesaid proportion as 
nearly as may be practicable. Outstanding 
stock which is retired for this purpose, ex- 
cept as otherwise approved by the Farm 
Credit Administration, shall be the oldest 
stock held by the association and the bank 
shall pay the association therefor at the fair 
book value thereof not exceeding par. 

The banks may issue further amounts of 
participation certificates with the same 
rights, privileges, and conditions, for pur- 
chase by institutions other than production 
credit associations which are entitled to re- 
ceive participation certificates from the 
bank as patronage refunds. Participation 
certificates held by other financing institu- 
tions may be transferred to other such in- 
stitutions upon request of, or with the ap- 
proval of the bank. 

After all stock held by the Governor of 
the Farm Credit Administration has been 
retired, the bank may retire other stock at 
par and participation certificates at face 
amount under regulations of the Farm Credit 
Administration. Such other stock and par- 
ticipation certificates shall be retired with- 
out preference and in such manner that, 
unless otherwise approved by Farm Credit 
Administration, the oldest outstanding stock 
or certificates at any given time will be re- 
tired first. In case of liquidation or dissolu- 
tion of any production credit association or 
other financing institution, the stock or par- 
ticipation certificates of the bank owned by 
such association or institution may be re- 
tired by the bank at the fair book value 
thereof, not exceeding par or face amount, 
as the case may be. 

(h) Except with regard to stock held by 
the Governor, each Federal intermediate 
credit bank shall have a first lien on all stock 
and participation certificates it issues and 
on all allocated reserves and other equities 
for any indebtedness of the holder of such 
capital investments to the bank. 

(i) In any case where the debt of a pro- 
duction credit association or other financing 
institution is in default, the bank may re- 
tire all or part of the capital investments in 
the bank held by such debtor at the fair 
book value thereof, not exceeding par or 
face amount as the case may be, in total or 
partial liquidation of the debt. 

Sec. 2.3. Loans; DISCOUNTS; PARTICIPATION; 
Leastnc.—(a) The Federal intermediate 
credit banks are authorized to make loans 
and extend other similar financial assist- 
ance to and discount for, or purchase from, 
any production credit association with its 
endorsement or guaranty, any note, draft, or 
other obligation presented by such associa- 
tion, and to participate with such association 
and one or more intermediate credit banks in 
the making of loans to eligible borrowers, all 
the foregoing to be secured by such collateral, 
if any, as may be required in regulations of 
the Farm Credit Administration. The banks 
may own and lease or lease with option to 
purchase, to persons eligible for assistance 
under this title, equipment needed in the 
operations of such persons. 

(b) The Federal intermediate credit banks 
are authorized to discount for, or purchase 
from, any national bank, State bank, trust 
company, agricultural credit corporation, in- 
corporated livestock loan company, savings 
institution, credit union, and any associa- 
tion of agricultural producers engaged in the 
making of loans to farmers and ranchers, 
with its endorsement or guaranty, any note, 
draft, or other obligation the proceeds of 
which have been advanced or used in the 
first instance for any agricultural purpose, 
including the breeding, raising, fattening, or 
marketing of livestock; and to make loans 
and advances to any such financing institu- 
tion secured by such collateral as may be 
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approved by the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion: Provided, That ño such loan or ad- 
vance shall be made upon the security of 
collateral other than notes or other such 
obligations of farmers and ranchers eligible 
for discount or purchase under the provi- 
sions of this section, unless such loan or 
advance is made to enable the financing in- 
stitution to make or carry loans for any agri- 
cultural purpose. 

(c) No paper shall be purchased from or 
discounted for any national bank, State 
bank, trust company or savings institution 
under subsection (b) if the amount of such 
paper added to the aggregate Liabilities of 
such national bank, State bank, trust com- 
pany or savings institution, whether direct or 
contingent (other than bona fide deposit lia- 
bilities), exceeds the lower of the amount of 
such liabilities permitted under the laws of 
the jurisdiction creating the same, or twice 
the paid-in and unimpaired capital and sur- 
plus of such national bank, State bank, trust 
company, or savings institution. No paper 
shall under this section be purchased from or 
discounted for any other corporation engaged 
in making loans for agricultural purposes in- 
cluding the raising, breeding, fattening, or 
marketing of livestock, if the amount of such 
paper added to the aggregate liabilities of 
such corporation exceeds the lower of the 
amount of such liabilities permitted under 
the laws of the jurisdiction creating the 
same, or ten times the paid-in and unim- 
paired capital and surplus of such corpora- 
tion, It shall be unlawful for any national 
bank which is indebted to any Federal inter- 
mediate credit bank, upon paper discounted 
or purchased under subsection (b), to incur 
any additional indebtedness, if by virtue of 
such additional indebtedness its aggregate 
liabilities direct or contingent, will exceed 
the limitations here in contained. 

Sec. 2.4 Terms.—Loans, advances, or dis- 
counts made under section 2.3 shall be repay- 
able in not more than seven years from the 
time they are made or discounted by the 
Federal intermediate credit bank, and shall 
bear such rate or rates of interest or dis- 
count as the board of directors of the bank 
shall from time to time determine with the 
approval of the Farm Credit Administration, 
but the rates charged financing institutions 
other than production credit associations 
shall be the same as those charged produc- 
tion credit associations. In setting the rates 
and charges, it shall be the objective to pro- 
vide the types of credit needed by eligible 
borrowers, at the lowest reasonable costs 
on a sound business basis taking into ac- 
count the cost of money to the bank, neces- 
sary reserves and expenses of the bank and 
production credit associations, and provid- 
ing services to borrowers from the bank and 
associations. The loan documents may pro- 
vide for the interest rate or rates to vary 
from time to time during the repayment 
period of the loan, in accordance with the 
rate or rates currently being charged by the 
bank. No obligation tendered for discount 
by a financing institution, without the ap- 
proval of the Farm Credit Administration, 
shall be eligible for discount upon which 
the original borrower has been charged a 
rate of interest exceeding by more than 1% 
per centum per annum the discount rate 
of the bank. 

Sec. 2.5. SERVICES RELATED TO BORROWERS’ 
OPERATIONS.—The Federal intermediate credit 
banks may provide technical assistance to 
borrowers, members, and applicants from 
the banks and production credit associa- 
tions, including persons obligated on paper 
discounted by the bank, and may make avail- 
able to them at their option such financial 
related services appropriate to their on- 
farm operations as determined to be feasible 
by the board of directors of each district 
bank, under regulations of the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

Sec. 2.6. Net EARNINGS—DETERMINATION; 
ANNUAL APPLICATION; SURPLUS ACCOUNT; AB- 
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SORPTION OF Ner Loss.—(a) If, at the end of 
a fiscal year a Federal intermediate credit 
bank shall have stock outstanding held by 
the Governor of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, such bank shall determine the amount 
of its net earnings after paying or providing 
for all operating expenses (including reason- 
able valuation reserves and losses in excess 
of any such applicable reserves) and shall 
apply such net earnings as follows: (1) to 
the restoration of the impairment, if any, 
of capital stock and participation certificates, 
as determined by its board of directors; (2) 
to the restoration of the amount of the im- 
pairment, if any, of the surplus account of al- 
located reserve account established by this 
subsection, as determined by its board of di- 
rectors; (3) 25 per centum of any remain- 
ing net earnings shall be used to create and 
maintain an allocated reserve account; (4) 
& franchise tax shall be paid to the United 
States, as provided in section 4.0 of this Act; 
(5) reasonable unallocated contingency re- 
serve account may be established and main- 
tained; (6) dividends on stock held by pro- 
duction credit associations and on participa- 
tion certificates may be declared as provided 
in section 2.2(f) of this title; and (7) any 
remaining net earnings shall be distributed 
as patronage refunds as provided in sub- 
section (b) of this section. 

Amounts applied to reserve accounts as 
provided in (3) above, either heretofore or 
hereafter, shall be allocated on the same 
patronage basis and have the same tax treat- 
ment as is provided in subsection (b) of this 
section for patronage refunds. At the end 
of any fiscal year that the allocated re- 
Serve account of any bank exceeds 25 per 
centum of its outstanding stock and partici- 
pation certificates, such excess may be dis- 
tributed, oldest allocations first, in stock to 
production credit associations and participa- 
tion certificates issues as of the date of the 
allocations. 

If and when the relative amounts. of stock 
in a Federal intermediate credit bank owned 
by the production credit associations are 
adjusted to reestablish the proportion of such 
stock owned by each association, as provided 
in the first or second paragraphs of section 
2.2(g) of this title, amounts in the reserve 
account that are allocated to production 
credit associations may be adjusted in the 
same manner, so far as practicable, to rees- 
tablish the holdings of the production credit 
associations in the allocated legal reserve ac- 
counts into substantially the same. propor- 
tion as are their holdings of stock. 

No part of the surplus account established 
by a Federal intermediate credit bank on 
January 1, 1957, consisting of its earned 
surplus account, its reserve for contingen- 
cies, and the surplus of the production credit 
corporation transferred to the bank, shall be 
distributed as patronage refunds or as divi- 
dends. In the event of a net loss in any fiscal 
year after providing for all operating ex- 
penses (including reasonable valuation re- 
serves and losses in excess of any such 
applicable reserves), such loss shall be ab- 
sorbed by: first, charges to the unallocated 
reserve account; second, impairment of the 
allocated reserve account; third, impairment 
of the surplus other than that transferred 
from the production credit corporation of 
the district; fourth, impairment of surplus 
transferred from the production credit cor- 
poration of the district; fifth, impairment of 
stock and participation certificates held by 
production credit associations and participa- 
tion certificates held by other financing in- 
stitutions; and sixth, impairment of non- 
voting stock. 

(b) If at the end of a fiscal year a Federal 
intermediate credit bank shall have out- 
standing capital stock held by the Governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration, patron- 
age refunds declared for that year shall be 
paid in stock to production credit associa- 
tions and in participation certificates to other 
financing institutions borrowing from or 
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discounting with the bank during the fiscal 
year for which such refunds are declared. 
The recipients of such patronage refunds 
shall not be subject to Federal income taxes 
thereon. All patronage refunds shall be paid 
in the proportion that the amount of inter- 
est earned by the bank on its loans to and 
discounts for each production credit asso- 
ciation or other financing institution bears 
to the total interest earned by the bank on 
all such loans and discounts outstanding 
during the fiscal year. Each participation 
certificate issued in payment of patronage 
refunds shall be in multiples of $5 and shall 
state on its face the rights, privileges, and 
conditions applicable thereto. Patronage re- 
funds shall not be paid to any other Federal 
intermediate credit bank, or to any Federal 
land bank or bank for cooperatives. 

(c) If, at the end of a fiscal year a Federal 
intermediate credit bank shall have no out- 
standing capital stock held by the Governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration, the net 
earnings of such bank shall, under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, continue to be distributed on a co- 
operative basis with an obligation to dis- 
tribute patronage dividends and with provi- 
sion for sound, adequate capitalization to 
meet changing financing needs of production 
credit associations, other financial institu- 
tions eligible to discount paper with the 
bank, and other eligible borrowers, and pru- 
dent corporate fiscal management, to the 
end that the current year’s patrons carry 
their fair share of the capitalization, ulti- 
mate expenses, and reserves. Such regula- 
tions may provide for the application of less 
than 25 per centum of net earnings after 
payment of operating expenses to the res- 
toration or maintenance of the allocated 
reserve account, additions to unallocated 
contingency reserve account of not to ex- 
ceed such per centum of net earnings as may 
be approved by the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, and provide for allocations to patrons 
not qualified under the Internal Revenue 
Code, and the payment of patronage in stock, 
participation certificates, or in cash, as the 
board may determine. If during the fiscal year 
but not at the end thereof a bank shall have 
had outstanding capital stock held by the 
Governor of the Farm Credit Administration, 
provision will be made for the payment of 
the franchise tax required in section 4.0. 

(d) Such allocations of reserve account 
shall be subject to a first lien as additional 
collateral for any indebtedness of the holders 
thereof to the bank and in any case where 
such indebtedness is in default may, but shall 
not be required to, be retired and canceled 
for application on such indebtedness, and, 
in case of liquidation or dissolution of a 
holder thereof, such reserve account alloca- 
tions may be retired, all as is provided for 
stock and participation certificates in sec- 
tion 2.2(g) of this title. 

Sec. 2.7. DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS ON LIQuI- 
paTIoN.—In the case of liquidation or dissolu- 
tion of any Federal intermediate credit bank, 
after payment or retirement, as the case 
may be, first, of all liabilities; second, of all 
stock held by the Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration at par; third, of all 
stock owned by production credit associa- 
tions at par and all participation certificates 
at face amount; any remaining assets of the 
bank shall be distributed as provided in this 
subsection. Any of the surplus established 
pursuant to section 2.6 (excluding that trans- 
ferred from the production credit corpora- 
tion of the district) which the Farm Credit 
Administration determines was contributed 
by financing institutions other than the pro- 
duction credit associations discounting with 
or borrowing from the bank on January i, 
1957, shall be paid to such institutions, or 
their successors in interest as determined by 
Farm Credit Administration, and the remain- 
ing portion of such surplus (including that 
transferred from the production credit cor- 
poration of the district) shall be paid to the 
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holders of voting and nonyoting stock pro 
rata. The contribution of each such financing 
institution under the preceding sentence 
shall be computed on the basis of the ratio 
of its patronage to the total patronage of the 
bank from the date of organization of the 
bank to January 1, 1957. The allocated re- 
serve established pursuant to section 2.6 shall 
be paid to the production credit associations 
and other financing institutions to which 
such reserve is allocated on the books of the 
bank. Any assets of the bank then remaining 
shall be distributed to the production credit 
associations and the holders of participation 
certificates pro rata. 

Sec. 2.8. TaxaTIon.—Every Federal inter- 
mediate credit bank and the capital, reserves, 
and surplus thereof and the income derived 
therefrom shall be exempt from Federal, 
State, municipal, and local taxation except 
taxes on real estate held by a Federal inter- 
mediate credit bank to the same extent, ac- 
cording to its value, as other similar property 
held by other persons is taxed. The obliga- 
tions held by the Federal intermediate credit 
banks and the notes, bonds, debentures, and 
other obligations issued by the banks shall be 
deemed to be instrumentalities of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and, as such, 
they and the income therefrom shall be 
exempt from all Federal, State, municipal, 
and local taxation, other than Federal in- 
come tax liability of the holder thereof under 
a Public Debt Act of 1941 (31 U.S.C. 742 

a)). 

Sec. 2.9. [Vacant.] 

PART B—PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS 


SEC. 2.10. ORGANIZATION AND CHARTERS.— 
Each production credit association chartered 
under section 20 of the Farm Credit Act of 
1933, as amended, shall continue as a federal- 
ly chartered instrumentality of the United 
States. Production credit associations may 
be organized by ten or more farmers or 
ranchers or producers or harvesters of aquat- 
ic products desiring to borrow money under 
the provisions of this title. The proposed ar- 
ticles of association shall be forwarded to 
the Federal intermediate credit bank for the 
district accompanied by an agreement to sub- 
scribe on behalf of the association for stock 
in the bank in such amounts as may be re- 
quired by the bank. The articles shall specify 
in general terms the objects for which the as- 
sociation is formed, the powers to be exer- 
cised by it in carrying out the functions au- 
thorized by this part, and the territory it 
proposes to serve. The articles shall be signed 
by persons desiring to form such an associa- 
tion and shall be accompanied by a statement 
signed by each such person establishing eligi- 
bility to borrow from the association in which 
he will become a stockholder. A copy of the 
articles of association shall be forwarded to 
the Governor of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion with the recommendations of the bank 
concerning the need for such an association 
in order to adequately serve the credit needs 
of eligible persons in the proposed territory 
and whether that territory includes any area 
described in the charter of another produc- 
tion credit association. The Governor for 
good cause shown may deny the charter. 
Upon approval of the proposed articles by the 
Governor and the issuance of a charter, the 
association shall become as of such date a 
federally chartered body corporate and an 
instrumentality of the United States. The 
Governor shall have the power, under rules 
and regulations prescribed by him or by pre- 
scribing in the terms of the charter or by 
approval of bylaws of the association, to pro- 
vide for the organization of the association, 
the initial amount of stock of the association, 
the territory within which its operations may 
be carried on, and to direct at any time such 
changes in the charter as he finds necessary 
for the accomplishment of the purposes of 
this Act. 

SEC. 2.11. BOARD or Drrecrors.—Each pro- 
duction credit association shall elect from 
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its voting members a board of directors of 
such number, for such terms, with such qual- 
ifications, and in such manner as may be re- 
quired by its bylaws. 

Sec. 2.12. GENERAL CORPORATE POWERS.— 
Each production credit association shall be 
a body corporate and, subject to supervision 
by the Federal intermediate credit bank for 
the district and the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, shall have power to— 

(1) Have succession until terminated in 
accordance with this Act or any other Act of 
Congress. 

(2) Adopt and use a corporate seal. 

(3) Make contracts. 

(4) Sue and be sued. 

(5) Acquire, hold, dispose, and otherwise 
exercise all of the usual incidents of owner- 
ship of real and personal property necessary 
or convenient to its business. 

(6) Operate under the direction of its 
board of directors in accordance with this 
Act. 

(7) Subscribe to stock of the bank. 

(8) Purchase stock of the bank held by 
other production credit associations and 
stock of other production credit associations. 

(9) Contribute to the capital of the bank 
or other production credit associations. 

(10) Invest its funds as may be approved 
by the Federal intermediate credit bank un- 
der regulations of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration and deposit its current funds and 
securities with the Federal intermediate 
credit bank, a member bank of the Federal 
Reserve System, or any bank insured under 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
and may pay fees therefor and receive in- 
terest thereon as may be agreed. 

(11) Buy and sell obligations of or insured 
by the United States or of any agency there- 
of or of any banks of the Farm Credit Sys- 
tem. 

(12) Borrow money from the Federal in- 
termediate credit bank, and with the ap- 
proval of such bank, borrow from and issue 
its notes or other obligations to any com- 
mercial bank or other financial institution. 

(18) Make and participate in loans, ac- 
cept advance payments, and provide serv- 
ices and other assistance as authorized in 
this title and charge fees therefor. 

(14) Endorse and become liable on loans 
discounted or pledged to the Federal inter- 
mediate credit bank. 

(15) Enter into loss sharing agreements 
with the Federal intermediate credit bank 
and other production credit associations. 

(16) Prescribe by its board of directors 
its bylaws not inconsistent with law pro- 
viding for the classes of its stock and the 
manner in which its stock shall be issued, 
transferred, and retired, its officers and em- 
ployees elected or provided for, its property 
acquired, held, and transferred, its general 
business conducted, and the privileges grant- 
ed it by law exercised and enjoyed. 

(17) Elect by its board of directors a man- 
ager or other chief executive officer, and 
provide for such other officers or employees 
as may be necessary, including joint em- 
ployees as provided in this Act, define their 
duties, and require surety bonds or make 
other provisions against losses occasioned by 
employees. No director shall, within one year 
after the date when he ceases to be a mem- 
ber of the board, be elected or designated a 
salaried employee of the association on the 
board of which he served. 

(18) Elect by its board of directors a loan 
committee with power to approve applica- 
tions for membership in the association and 
loans or participations or, with the approval 
of the bank, delegate the approval of appli- 
cations for membership and loans or partici- 
pations within specified limits to other com- 
mittees or to authorized officers and em- 
Ployees of the association. 

(19) Perform any functions delegated to 
bod oY the bank or the Farm Credit Adminis- 

ration. 
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(20) Exercise by its board of directors or 
authorized officers or employees, all such in- 
cidental powers as may be necessary or ex- 
pedient to carry on the business of the asso- 
ciation. 

Sec. 2.13. CAPITAL Stock; CLASSES or STOCK; 
TRANSFERS; EXCHANGE; AND DIvIDENDS.—(&) 
A production credit association may issue 
voting stock; nonvoting stock, preferred 
stock, participation certificates, and provide 
for an equity reserve. Holders of stock, par- 
ticipation certificates, and equity reserve 
shall have such rights, not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this section, as are set forth 
in the bylaws of the association. Stock shall 
be divided into shares of $5 par value each, 
and participation certificates shall have a 
face value of $5 each. 

(b) Voting stock may be purchased only 
by farmers and ranchers, or producers or 
harvesters of aquatic products, who are eli- 
gible to borrow from the association. Each 
holder of voting stock shall be entitled to 
no more than one vote except as otherwise 
provided in subsection (d) hereof. No voting 
stock or any interest therein or right to re- 
ceive dividends thereon shall be transferred 
by act of the parties or by operation of law, 
except to another person eligible to hold vot- 
ing stock, and then only as provided in the 
bylaws. 

(c) Nonvoting stock may be issued to the 
Governor of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion and to other investors. 

(da) Preferred stock, which shall be non- 
voting, may be issued to the Governor and 
to other investors when authorized by a 
majority vote of the outstanding shares of 
voting stock, by a majority vote of the out- 
standing shares of the nonvoting stock, and 
by a majority vote of the outstanding shares 
of preferred stock, except that all stock held 
by the Governor shall be excluded from vot- 
ing hereunder. For the purpose of this sub- 
section only, the holders of such stock shall 
be entitled to one vote, in person or by writ- 
ten proxy, for each share of stock held. The 
authorization to issue preferred stock shall 
state the privileges, restrictions, limitations, 
dividend rights (either cumulative or non- 
cumulative) redemption rights, preferences, 
and other qualifications affecting said stock, 
and the total amount of the authorized issue 
to which it belongs. 

(e) Participation certificates may be is- 
sued to persons eligible to borrow from the 
association to whom voting stock is not to 
be issued. 

(f) Each borrower from the association 
shall be required to own at the time the 
loan is made voting stock or participation 
certificates as provided in the bylaws of the 
association, in an amount equal in fair book 
value (not exceeding par or face amount, as 
the case may be), as determined by the asso- 
ciation, to $5 per $100 or fraction thereof of 
the amount of the loan. Such stock and par- 
ticipation certificates shall not be canceled 
or retired upon payment of the loan or 
otherwise except as may be provided in the 
bylaws. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this section, for a loan in which an 
association participates with a commercial 
bank or other financial institution other 
than a Federal intermediate credit bank or 
another production credit association, the 
requirement that the borrower own stock or 
participation certificates shall apply only to 
the portion of the loan which is retained by 
the association. 

(g) Voting stock shall, within two years 
after the holder ceases to be a borrower, be 
converted into nonvoting stock at the fair 
book value thereof, not exceeding par. Con- 
sistent with the provisions of this part, and 
as provided in the bylaws of the association, 
each class of stock and participation certifi- 
cates shall be convertible into any other class 
of stock (except preferred stock) and into 
participation certificates. 
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(h) As a further means of providing cap- 
ital, an association may, as provided in 
its bylaws, and with the approval of the 
bank, require borrowers to purchase stock 
or participation certificates in addition to 
that required in subsection (f) hereof, or 
invest in the equity reserve, in an aggre- 
gate amount not exceeding $5 per $100 or 
fraction thereof of the amount of the loan. 
Any portion of the amounts invested under 
this subsection which is no longer required 
for the purposes of the association may 
be returned to the owners thereof by re- 
volving or retirement in accordance with 
its bylaws. 

(i) Dividends shall be paid on preferred 
stock in accordance with the authorization 
of the stockholders to issue each stock. Div- 
idends on stock, other than preferred stock, 
and on participation certificates may be 
paid by an association as provided in its by- 
laws at such rate or rates as are approved by 
the Federal intermediate credit bank in 
accordance with regulations of the Farm 
Credit Administration, and may be paid, 
upon such approval, even though the 
amount in the surplus accounts is less than 
the minimum aggregate amount prescribed 
by the bank as provided in section 2.14. 

(j) Except with regard to stock held by 
the Governor, each production credit asso- 
ciation shall have a first lien on stock and 
participation certificates it issues, allocated 
surplus, and on investments in equity re- 
serve, for any indebtedness of the holder of 
such capital investments and, in the case 
of equity reserve, for charges for association 
losses in excess of reserves and surplus. 

(k) In any case where the debt of a bor- 
rower is in default, the association may re- 
tire all or part of the capital investments 
in the association held by such debtor at 
the fair book value thereof, not exceeding 
par or face amount, as the case may be, in 
total or partial liquidation of the debt. 

Sec. 214. APPLICATION OF EARNINGS; RES- 
TORATION OF CAPITAL IMPAIRMENT; AND SUR- 
PLUS AccounT.—(a) Each production credit 
association at the end of each fiscal year 
shall apply the amount of its earnings for 
such year in excess of its operating expenses 
(including provision for valuation reserves 
against loan assets in an amount equal to 
one-half of 1 per centum of the loans out- 
standing at the end of the fiscal year to the 
extent that earnings in such year in excess 
of other operating expenses permit, until 
such reserves equal or exceed 344 per cen- 
tum of the loans outstanding at the end of 
the fiscal year, beyond which 344 per centum 
further additions to such reserves are not 
required but may be made) first to the res- 
toration of the impairment, if any, of capi- 
tal; and second, to the establishment and 
maintenance of the surplus accounts, the 
minimum aggregate amount of which shall 
be prescribed by the Federal intermediate 
credit bank. 

(b) When the bylaws of an association 
so provide, available net earnings at the end 
of any fiscal year may be distributed on a 
patronage basis in stock, participation certif- 
ieates, or in cash, except that when the 
Governor holds any stock in an association 
the cash distribution shall be such percent- 
age of the patronage refund as shall be 
determined under regulations of the Farm 
Credit Administration. Any part of the earn- 
ings of the fiscal year in excess of the operat- 
ing expenses for such year held in the sur- 
plus account may be allocated to patrons on 
& patronage basis. 

Sec. 2.15. SHORT- AND INTERMEDIATE-TERM 
LOANS; PARTICIPATION; OTHER FINANCIAL As- 
SISTANCE; ‘TERMS; CONDITIONS; INTEREST, 
Securiry.—(a) Each production credit asso- 
ciation, under rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the board of directors of the Fed- 
eral intermediate credit bank of the district 
and approved by the Farm Credit Adminis- 
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tration, may make, guarantee, or participate 
with other lenders in short- and intermedi- 
ate-term loans and other similar financial 
assistance to (1) bona fide farmers and 
ranchers and the producers or harvesters of 
aquatic products, for agricultural purposes 
and other requirements of such borrowers, 
(2) rural residents ror housing financing in 
rural areas, under regulations of Farm Credit 
Administration and (3) persons furnishing 
to farmers and ranchers farm-related sery- 
ices directly related to their on-farm operat- 
ing needs. Rural housing financed under this 
title shall be for single-family, moderate- 
priced dwellings and their appurtenances 
not inconsistent with the general quality 
and standards of housing existing in, planned 
or recommended for the rural area where 
it is located. The aggregate of such housing 
loans in an association to persons other than 
farmers or ranchers shall not exceed 15 per 
centum of the outstanding loans at the end 
of its preceding fiscal year except upon prior 
approval by the Federal intermediate credit 
bank of the district. The aggregate of such 
housing loans in any farm credit district 
shall not exceed 15 per centum of the out- 
standing loans of all associations in the 
district at the end of the preceding fiscal 
year. For rural housing purposes under this 
section the term “rural areas” shall not be 
defined to include any city or village having 
a population in excess of 2,500 inhabitants. 
Each association may own and lease, or lease 
with option to purchase, to stockholders of 
the association equipment needed in the op- 
erations of the stockholder. 

(b) Loans authorized in subsection (a) 
hereof shall bear such rate or rates of inter- 
est as are determined under regulations pre- 
scribed by the board of the bank with the 
approval of the Farm Credit Administration, 
and shall be made upon such terms, condi- 
tions, and upon such security, if any, as shall 
be authorized in such regulations. In setting 
rates and charges, it shall be the objective 
to provide the types of credit needed by 
eligible borrowers, at the lowest reasonable 
cost on a sound business basis, taking into 
account the cost of money to the association, 
necessary reserves and expenses of the as- 
sociation, and services provided to borrowers 
and members. The loan documents may pro- 
vide for the interest rate or rates to carry 
from time to time during the repayment 
period of the loan in accordance with the 
rate or rates currently being charged by the 
associations, Such ations may require 
prior approval of the bank or of Farm Credit 
Administration on certain classes of loans; 
and may authorize a continuing commitment 
to a borrower of a line of credit. 

Sec. 2.16. OTHER Services.—Each produc- 
tion credit association may provide technical 
assistance to borrowers, applicants, and mem- 
bers and may make available to them at their 
option such financial related services ap- 
propriate to their on-farm operations as is 
determined feasible by the board of directors 
of each district bank, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Farm Credit Administration. 

Sec. 2.17. TaxatTion.—Each production 
credit association and its obligations are in- 
strumentalities of the United States and as 
such any and all notes, debentures, and other 
obligations issued by such associations shall 
be exempt, both as to principal and interest 
from all taxation (except surtaxes, estate, in- 
heritance, and gift taxes) mow or hereafter 
imposed by the United States or any State, 
territorial, or local taxing authority. Such 
associations, their property, their franchises, 
capital, reserves, surplus, and other funds, 
and their income shall be exempt from all 
taxation now or hereafter imposed by the 
United States or by any State, territorial, or 
local taxing authority; except that interest 
on the obligations of such associations shall 
be subject only to Federal income taxation in 
the hands of the holder thereof pursuant to 
the Public Debt Act of 1941 (31 U.S.C. 742(a) ) 
and except that any real and tangible per- 
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sonal property of such associations shall be 
subject to Federal, State, territorial, and local 
taxation to the same extent as similar prop- 
erty is taxed. The exemption provided in the 
preceding sentence shall apply only for any 
year or part thereof in which stock in the 
production credit associations is held by the 
Governor of the Farm Credit Administration. 
TITLE III—BANKS FOR COOPERATIVES 

Src. 3.0. ESTABLISHMENT; TITLES; 
BRANCHES.—The banks for cooperatives es- 
tablished pursuant to sections 2 and 30 of the 
Farm Credit Act of 1933, as amended, shall 
continue as federally chartered instrumen- 
talities of the United States. Their charters 
or organization certificates may be modifed 
from time to time by the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, not inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this title, as may be necessary or 
expedient to implement this Act. Unless an 
existing bank for cooperatives is merged with 
one or more other such banks under section 
4.10 of this Act, there shall be a bank for 
cooperatives in each farm credit district and 
a Central Bank for Cooperatives. A bank for 
cooperatives may include in its title the 
name of the city in which it is located or 
other geographical designation. The Central 
Bank for Cooperatives may be located in such 
place as its board of directors may determine 
with the approval of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. When authorized by the Farm 
Credit Administration each bank for co- 
operatives may establish such branches or 
other offices as may be appropriate for the 
effective operation of its business. 

Sec. 3.1. CORPORATE EXISTENCE; GENERAL 
CORPORATE Powers.—Each bank for coopera- 
tives shall be a body corporate and, subject 
to supervision by the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, shall have power to— 

(1) Adopt and use a corporate seal. 

(2) Have succession until dissolved under 
the provisions of this Act or other Act of 
Congress. 

(3) Make contacts. 

(4) Sue and be sued. 

(5) Acquire, hold, dispose, and otherwise 
exercise all of the usual incidents of owner- 
ship of real and personal property necessary 
or convenient to its business. 

(6) Make loans and commitments for 
credit, provide services and other assistance 
as authorized in this Act, and charge fees 
therefor. 

(7) Operate under the direction of its 
board of directors. 

(8) Elect by its board of directors a presi- 
dent, any vice presidents, a secretary, a 
treasurer, and provide for such other officers, 
employees, and agents as may be necessary, 
including joint employees as provided in this 
Act, define their duties and require surety 
bonds or make other provisions against losses 
occasioned by employees. 

(9) Prescribe by its board of directors its 
bylaws not inconsistent with law providing 
for the classes of its stock and the manner in 
which its stock shall be issued, transferred, 
and retired; its officers, employees, or agents 
elected or provided for; its property acquired, 
held, and transferred; its loans made; its 
general business conducted; and the privi- 
leges granted it by law exercised and enjoyed. 

(10) Borrow money and issue notes, bonds, 
debentures, or other obligations individually 
or in concert with one or more other banks 
of the System, of such character, and such 
terms, conditions, and rates of interest as 
may be determined. 

(11) Participate in loans under this title 
with one or more other banks for coopera- 
tives and with commercial banks and other 
financial institutions upon such terms as 
may be agreed among them. 

(12) Deposit its securities and its current 
funds with any member bank of the Federal 
Reserve System, and pay fees therefor and 
receive interest thereon as may be agreed. 
When designated for that purpose by the 
Secretary of the treasury, it shall be a de- 
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pository of public money, except receipts 
from customs, under such regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary; may be em- 
ployed as a fiscal agent of the Government, 
and shall perform all such reasonable duties 
as a depository of public money or financial 
agent of the Government as may be required 
of it. No Government funds deposited under 
the provisions of this subsection shall be in- 
vested in loans or bonds or other obligations 
of the bank. 

(13) Buy and sell obligations of or insured 
by the United States or of any agency there- 
of, or securities backed by the full faith and 
credit of any such agency and make such 
other investments as may be authorized by 
the Farm Credit Administration. 

(14) Conduct studies and adopt standards 
for lending. 

(15) Amend and modify loan contracts, 
documents, and payment schedules, and re- 
lease, subordinate, or substitute security for 
any of them. 

(16) Perform any function delegated to it 
by the Farm Credit Administration. 

(17) Exercise by its board of directors or 
authorized officers, employees, or agents all 
such incidental powers as may be necessary 
or expedient to carry on the business of the 
bank. 

Sec. 3.2. BOARD or Direcrors.—(a) In the 
case of & district bank for cooperatives, the 
board of directors shall be the farm credit 
district board and in the case of the Central 
Bank for Cooperatives shall be a separate 
board of not more than thirteen members, 
one from each farm credit district and one 
at large. One district director of the Central 
Bank Board shall be elected by each dis- 
trict farm credit board and the member at 
large shall be appointed by the Governor 
with the advice and consent of the Federal 
Farm Credit Board. 

(b) For the purposes of this section the 
provisions of sections 5.1 (b) and (c), 5.4, 
5.5, and 5.6 shall apply to and shall be the 
authority of the Central Bank for Coopera- 
tives the same as though it were a district 
bank. 

Sec. 3.3. BANK FOR COOPERATIVES STOCK; 
VALUE; CLASSES oF Srock; VorTING; Ex- 
CHANGE.—(a) The capital stock of each bank 
for cooperatives shall be in such amount as 
its board determines, with the approval of 
Farm Credit Administration, is required for 
the purpose of providing adequate capital to 
permit the bank to meet the credit needs of 
borrowers from the bank and such amounts 
may be increased or decreased from time to 
time in accordance with such needs, 

(b) The capital stock of each bank shall be 
divided into shares of par value of 3100 each 
and may be of such classes as the board 
may determine with the approval of the 
Farm Credit Administration. Such stock may 
be issued in fractional shares, 

(c) Voting stock may be issued or trans- 
ferred to and held only by (i) cooperative as- 
sociations eligible to borrow from the banks 
and (ii) other banks for cooperatives, and 
shall not be otherwise transferred, pledged, or 
hypothecated except as consented to by the 
issuing bank under regulations of the Farm 
Credit Administration. 

(d) Each holder of one or more shares of 
voting stock which is eligible to borrow from 
a bank for cooperatives shall be entitled only 
to one vote and only in the affairs of the 
bank in the district in which its principal 
office is located unless otherwise authorized 
by the Farm Credit Administration, except 
that if such holder has not been a borrower 
from the bank in which it holds such stock 
within a period of two years next preceding 
the date fixed by the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration prior to the commencement of vot- 
ing, it shall not be entitled to vote. 

(e) Nonvyoting investment stock may be 
issued in such series and in such amounts as 
may be determined by the board and ap- 
proved by the Farm Credit Administration 
and, except for stock held by the Governor, 
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may be exchanged for voting stock or sold 
or transferred to any person subject to the 
approval of the issuing bank. 

Sec. 3,4. Drvimenps.—Dividends may be pay- 
able only on nonvoting investment stock, 
other than stock held by the Governor °” che 
Farm Credit Administration, if declared by 
the board of directors of the bank. 

Src. 3.5. RETIREMENT oF STrocK.—Any non- 
voting stock held by the Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration shall be re- 
tired to the extent required by section 4.0(b) 
before any other outstanding voting or non- 
voting stock shall be retired except as may 
be otherwise authorized by Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. When those requirements have 
been satisfied, nonvoting investment stock 
may be called for retirement at par. With 
the approval of the issuing bank, the holder 
may elect not to have the called stock re- 
tired in response to a call, reserving the right 
to have such stock included in the next call 
for retirement. When the requirements of 
section 4.0(b) have been met, voting stock 
may ulso be retired at fai. Sook value not 
exceeding par, on call or on such revolving 
basis as the board may determine with ap- 
proval of the Farm Credit Administration 
with due regard for its total capital needs: 
Provided, however, That all equities in the 
district banks issued or allocated with re- 
spect to the year of the enactment of this 
Act and prior years shall be retired on a re- 
volving basis according to the year of issue 
with the oldest outstanding equities being 
first retired. Equities issued for subsequent 
years shall not be called or retired until 
equities described in the preceding sentence 
of this proviso have been retired. 

Sec. 3.6. GUARANTY FUND SUBSCRIPTIONS IN 
Liev or Srocx.—If any cooperative associa- 
tion is not authorized under the laws of the 
State in which it is organized to take and 
hold stock in a bank for cooperatives, the 
bank shall, in lieu of any requirement for 
stock purchase, require the association to pay 
into or have on deposit in a guaranty fund, 
or the bank may retain out of the amount 
of the loan and credit to the guaranty fund 
account of the borrower, a sum equal to the 
amount of stock which the association would 
otherwise be required to own. Each reference 
to stock of the banks for cooperatives in this 
Act shall include such guaranty fund equiv- 
alents. The holder of the guaranty fund 
equivalent and the bank shall each be en- 
titled to the same rights and obligations 
with respect thereto as the rights and obli- 
gations associated with the class or classes 
of stock involved. 

Sec. 3.7. LENDING Powers.—The banks for 
cooperatives are authorized to make loans 
and commitments to eligible cooperative as- 
sociations and to extend to them other tech- 
nical and financial assistance, including but 
not limited to discounting notes and other 
obligations, guarantees, collateral custody, or 
participation with other banks for coopera- 
tives and commercial banks or other financial 
institutions in loans to eligible cooperatives, 
under such terms and conditions as may be 
determined to be feasible by the board of di- 
rectors of each bank for cooperatives under 
regulations of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. Such regulations may include pro- 
visions for avoiding duplication between the 
Central Bank and district banks for co- 
operatives. Each bank may own and lease, 
or lease with option to purchase, to stock- 
holders eligible to borrow from the bank 
equipment needed in the operations of the 
stockholder. 

Sec. 3.8. Extcrsmtry.—Any association of 
farmers, producers, or harvesters of aquatic 
products, or any federation of such associa- 
tions, which is operated on a cooperative 
basis, and has the powers for processing, pre- 
paring for market, handling, or marketing 
farm or aquatic products; or for purchasing, 
testing, grading, processing, distributing, or 
furnishing farm or aquatic supplies or fur- 
nishing farm business services or services to 
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eligible cooperatives and conforms to either 
of the two following requirements: 

(a) no member of the association is 
allowed more than one vote because of the 
amount of stock or membership capital he 
may own therein; or 

(b) does not pay dividends on stock or 
membership capital in excess of such per 
centum per annum as may be approved under 
regulations of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion; and in any case 

(c) does not deal in farm products or 
aquatic products, or products processed 
therefrom, farm or aquatic supplies, or farm 
business services with or for nonmembers in 
an amount greater in value than the total 
amount of such business transacted by it 
with or for members, excluding from the 
total of member and nonmember business 
transactions with the United States or any 
agency or instrumentality thereof or services 
or supplies furnished as a public utility; 
and 

(d) a percentage of the voting control 
of the association not less than 80 per 
centum, or such higher percentage as estab- 
lished by the district board is held by farmers, 
producers or harvesters of aquatic products, 
or eligible cooperative associations as defined 
herein; 

Shall be eligible to borrow from a bank for 
cooperatives. 

Sec. 3.9. OWNERSHIP OF STOCK By BORROW- 
ERS.—(a) Each borrower at the time a loan 
is made by a bank for cooperatives shall 
own at least one share of voting stock and 
shall be required by the bank with the ap- 
proval of the Farm Credit Administration 
to invest in additional voting stock or non- 
voting investment stock at that time, or 
from time to time, as the lending bank may 
determine, but the requirement for invest- 
ment in stock at the time the loan is closed 
shall not exceed an amount equal to 10 per 
centum of the face amount of the loan. 
Such additional ownership requirements may 
be based on the face amount of the loan, 
the outstanding loan balance or on a per- 
centage of the interest payable by the bor- 
rower during any year or during any quarter 
thereof, or upon such other basis as the 
bank, with the approval of the Farm Credit 
Administration, determines will provide ade- 
quate capital for the operation of the bank 
and equitable ownership thereof among bor- 
rowers. In the case of a direct loan by the 
Central Bank, the borrower shall be required 
to own or invest in the necessary stock in a 
district bank or banks as may be approved 
by the Parm Credit Administration and such 
district bank shall be required to own a 
corresponding amount of stock in the Cen- 
tral Bank, but voting stock shall be in the 
one district bank designated by the Farm 
Credit Administration. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section, the purchase 
of stock need not be required with respect 
to that part of any loan made by a bank 
for cooperatives which it sells to or makes 
in participation with financial institutions 
other than any of the banks for cooperatives. 
In such cases the distribution of earnings of 
the bank for cooperatives shall be on the 
basis of the interest in the loan retained by 
such bank. 

Sec. 3.10. INTEREST Rates; SECURITY; LIEN; 
CANCELLATION; AND APPLICATION ON INDEBTED- 
NEss.—(a) Loans made by a bank for co- 
operatives shall bear interest at a rate or 
rates determined by the board of directors 
of the bank from time to time, with the 
approval of the Farm Credit Administration. 
In setting rates and charges, it shall be the 
objective to provide the types of credit 
needed by eligible borrowers at the lowest 
reasonable cost on a sound business basis, 
taking into account the net cost of money 
to the bank, necessary reserves and expenses 
of the bank, and services provided, The loan 
documents may provide for the interest rate 
or rates to vary from time to time during 
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the repayment period of the loan, in accord- 
ance with the rate or rates currently being 
charged by the bank. 

(b) Loans shall be made upon such terms, 
conditions, and security, if any, as may be 
determined by the bank in accordance with 
regulations of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. 

(c) Each bank for cooperatives shall have a 
first lien on all stock or other equities in the 
bank as collateral for the payment of any in- 
debtedness of the owner thereof to the bank. 
In the case of a direct loan to an eligible co- 
operative by the Central Bank, the Central 
Bank shall have a first lien on the stock and 
equities of the borrower in the district bank 
and the district bank shall have a lien 
thereon junior only to the lien of the Central 
Bank. 

(d) In any case where the debt of a bor- 
rower is in default, or in any case of liquida- 
tion or dissolution of a present or former bor- 
rower from a bank for cooperatives, the bank 
may, but shall not be required to, retire and 
cancel all or a part of the stock, allocated 
surplus or contingency reserves, or any other 
equity in the bank owned by or allocated to 
such borrower, at the fair bock value thereof 
not exceeding par, and, to the extent required 
in such cases, corresponding shares and allo- 
cations and other equity interests held by a 
district bank in another district bank on ac- 
count of such indebtedness, shall be retired 
or equitably adjusted. 

Src. 3,11. EARNINGS AND RESERVES; APPLICA- 
TION OF Savincs.—(a) Each bank for co- 
operatives, at the end of each fiscal year 
when said bank shall have stock outstanding 
held by the Governor of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, shall determine the amount of 
its net savings after paying or providing for 
all operating expenses (including reasonable 
valuation reserves and losses in excess of any 
such applicable reserves) and shall apply such 
savings as follows: (1) To the restoration of 
the amount of the impairment, if any, of 
capital stock, as determined by its board of 
directors; (2) 25 per centum of any remain- 
ing net savings shall be used to create and 
maintain a surplus account; (3) it shall next 
pay to the United States a franchise tax as 
provided in section 4.0 of this Act; (4) rea- 
sonable contingency reserves may be estab- 
lished; (5) dividends on investment stock 
may be declared as provided in this title; and 
(6) any remaining net savings shall be dis- 
tributed as patronage refunds as provided in 
subsection (c) or (d) of this section: Pro- 
vided, That any patronage refunds received 
by a district bank from any other bank for 
cooperatives shall be excluded from net sav- 
ings of the district bank for the purpose of 
computing such franchise tax. Amouats ap- 
plied as provided in (2) above after January 
1, 1956, shall be allocated on a patronage 
basis approved by the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. At the end of any fiscal year any 
portion of the reserve established under (4) 
above which is no longer deemed necessary 
shall be transferred to the surplus account 
and, if the surplus account of any such bank 
for cooperatives exceeds 25 per centum of the 
sum of all its outstanding capital stock, the 
bank may distribute in the same manner as 
a patronage refund any part or all of such 
excess which has been allocated: Provided, 
That any surplus and contingency reserve 
shown on the books of the banks as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1956, shall not be distributed as pa- 
tronage refunds. In making such distribu- 
tions except as otherwise provided in section 
3.5 and distributions by the Central Bank, 
the oldest outstanding allocations shall be 
distributed first. Whenever used in this title, 
the words “surplus account” as applied to 
any bank for cooperatives shall mean any 
surpluses and contingency reserves shown on 
the books of the bank as of January 1, 1956, 
and any amounts accumulated as allocated 
or unallocated surplus after said date. Said 
surplus uccount shall be divided to show the 
amounts thereof subject to allocation as pro- 
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vided in this subsection and may be further 
subdivided as prescribed by the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

(b) Whenever at the end of any fiscal year 
a bank for cooperatives shall have no out- 
standing capital stock held by the Governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration, the net 
savings shall, under regulations prescribed 
by the Farm Credit Administration, continue 
to be applied on a cooperative basis with 
provision for sound, adequate capitalization 
to meet the changing financing needs of ell- 
gible cooperative borrowers and prudent cor- 
porate fiscal management, to the end that 
current year’s patrons carry their fair share 
of the capitalization, ultimate expenses, and 
reserves related to the year’s operations and 
the remaining net savings shall be distrib- 
uted as patronage refunds as provided in 
subsections (c) and (d) of this section. Such 
regulations may provide for application of 
less than 25 per centum of net savings to the 
restoration or maintenance of an allocated 
surplus account, reasonable additions to un- 
allocated surplus, or to unallocated reserves 
of not to exceed such per centum of net sav- 
ings after payment of operating expenses as 
may be approved by the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, and provide for allocations to pa- 
trons not qualified under the Internal Reve- 
nue Code, or payment of such per centum of 
patronage refunds in cash, as the board may 
determine. If during the fiscal year but not 
at the end thereof a bank shall have had out- 
standing capital stock held by the United 
States, provision will be made for payment 
of franchise taxes required in section 4.0. 

(c) The net savings of each district bank 
for cooperatives, after the earnings for the 
fiscal year haye been applied in accordance 
with subsections (a) or (b) of this section 
whichever is applicable, shall be paid in stock 
or in cash, or both, as determined by the 
board, as patronage refunds to borrowers of 
the fiscal year for which such patronage re- 
funds are distributed. Except as provided in 
subsection (d) below, all patronage refunds 
shall be paid in proportion that the amount 
of interest and service fees on the loans to 
each borrower during the year bears to the 
interest and service fees on the loans of all 
borrowers during the year or on such other 
proportionate patronage basis as the Farm 
Credit Administration may approve. 

(ad) The net savings of the Central Bank 
for Cooperatives after the earnings for the 
fiscal year have been applied in accordance 
with subsections (a) or (b) whichever is ap- 
plicable, shall be paid in stock or cash, or 
both, as determined by the board, as patron- 
age refunds to the district banks on the basis 
of interests held by the Central Bank in 
loans made by the district banks and upon 
any direct loans made by the Central Bank to 
cooperative associations, or on such other 
proportionate patronage basis as the Farm 
Credit Administration may approve. In cases 
of direct loans, such refund shall be paid 
to the district bank or banks which issued 
their stock to the borrower incident to such 
ioans, and the district bank or banks shall 
issue a like amount of patronage refunds to 
the borrower, 

(e) In the event of a net loss in any fiscal 
year after providing for all operating expenses 
(including reasonable valuation reserves and 
losses in excess of any applicable reserves), 
such loss may be carried forward or carried 
back, if appropriate, or otherwise shall be 
absorbed by charges to unallocated reserve or 
surplus accounts established after the date 
of enactment of this Act; charges to allocated 
contingency reserve account; charges to al- 
located surplus accounts; charges to other 
contingency reserve and surplus accounts; 
the impairment of voting stock; or the im- 
pairment of all other stock, 

(f) Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this section any costs or expenses attribut- 
able to a prior year or years but not recog- 
nized in determining the net savings for such 
year or years may be charged to reserves or 
surplus of the bank or to patronage alloca- 
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tions for such years, as may be determined 
by the board of directors. 

(g) For any year that a bank for coopera- 
tives is subject to Federal income tax, it may 
pay in cash such portion of its patronage 
refunds as will permit its taxable income to 
be determined without taking into account 
savings applied as allocated surplus, allo- 
cated contingency reserves, and patronage 
refunds under subsections (a) or (b) of this 
section. 

Sec. 3.12. DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS AND 
LIQUIDATION OR DissoLuTIOoN.—In the case of 
liquidation or dissolution of any bank for 
cooperatives, after payment or retirement, 
first, of all liabilities; second, of all capital 
stock issued before January 1, 1956, at par, 
any stock held by the Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration at- par, and all non- 
voting stock at par; and third, all voting 
stock at par; any surplus and reserves exist- 
ing on January 1, 1956, shall be paid to the 
holders of stock issued before that date, stock 
held by the Governor of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, and voting stock pro rata; and 
any remaining allocated surplus and reserves 
shall be distributed to those entities to which 
they are allocated on the books of the bank, 
and any other remaining surplus shall be 
paid to the holders of outstanding voting 
stock, If it should become necessary to use 
any surplus or reseryes to pay any liabilities 
or to retire any capital stock, unallocated 
reserves or surplus, allocated reserves and 
surplus shall be exhausted in accordance 
with rules prescribed by Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. 

Sec. 3.13. Taxation,—Each bank for co- 
operatives and its obligations are instrumen- 
talities of the United States and as such any 
and all notes, debentures, and other obliga- 
tions issued by such bank shall be exempt, 
both as to principal and interest from all 
taxation (except surtaxes, estate, inheritance, 
and gift taxes) now or hereafter imposed by 
the United States or any State, territorial, or 
local taxing authority. Such banks, their 
property, their franchises, capital, reserves, 
surplus, and other funds, and their income 
shall be exempt from all taxation now or 
hereafter imposed by the United States or by 
any State, territorial, or local taxing author- 
ity; except that interest on the obligations 
of such banks shall be subject only to Fed- 
eral income taxation in the hands of the 
holder thereof pursuant to the Public Debt 
Act of 1941 (31 U.S.C. 742(a)) and except 
that any real and tangible personal property 
of such banks shall be subject to Federal, 
State, territorial, and local taxation to the 
same extent as similar property is taxed. The 
exemption provided in the preceding sen- 
tence shall apply only for any year or part 
thereof in which stock in the bank for co- 
operatives is held by the Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration. 


TITLE IV—PROVISIONS APPLICABLE TO 
TWO OR MORE CLASSES OF INSTITU- 
TIONS OF THE SYSTEM 

Part A—FUNDING 


Sec. 4.0, Stock PURCHASED By GOVERNOR; 
RETIREMENT; FRANCHISE Tax; REVOLVING 
Funp,.—(a) The Federal land banks, the Fed- 
eral intermediate credit banks, the banks 
for cooperatives, and, subject. to section 2.13 
(d), the production credit associations may 
issue stock which may be purchased by the 
Governor of the Farm Credit Administration 
on behalf of the United States as a tempo- 
rary investment in the stock of the institu- 
tion to help one or several-of the banks or 
associations to meet emergency credit needs 
of borrowers. The ownership of such stock 
shall be deemed to not change the status of 
ownership of the banks or associations, but, 
during the time such stock is outstanding, 
the pertinent provisions of the Government 
Corporation Control Act shall be applicable. 

(b) The Governor shall require the retire- 
ment of such stock at such time as in his 
opinion the bank or association has resources 
available therefor and the need for such 
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temporary investment is reduced or no longer 
exists. If the Governor determines that a 
production credit association does not have 
resources available to retire stock held by 
him, but in his judgment, the Federal in- 
termediate credit bank of the district has 
resources available to do so, the Governor 
may require such bank to invest in an equiv- 
alent amount of nonvoting stock of said 
association and the association then shall 
retire the stock held by the Governor. 

(c) For any year or part thereof in which 
the Governor holds any stock in a bank of 
the System, such institution after complying 
with sections 1.17, 2.6, 2.14, 3.11, respectively, 
shall pay to the United States as a franchise 
tax a sum equal to the lower of 25 per centum 
of its net earnings for the year before estab- 
lishing any contingency reserves or declaring 
any dividends or patronage distribution, not 
exceeding a rate of return on such temporary 
investment calculated at a rate determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury equal to the 
average annual rate of interest on all public 
issues of debt obligations of the United 
States issued during the fiscal year ending 
next before such tax is due, multiplied by 
the percentage that the number of days such 
stock is outstanding is of three hundred 
and sixty-five days. Such payments shall be 
deposited in the miscellaneous receipts in the 
Treasury. 

Sec. 4.1 REVOLVING. FUNDS AND GOVERN- 
MENT Deposirs.—(a) The revolving fund es- 
tablished by Public Law 87-343, 75 Stat. 758, 
as amended, shall be available at the request 
of the Governor of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration for his temporary investment in 
the stock of any Federal intermediate credit 
banks or production credit associations as 
provided in section 4.0 and for any other 
purpose authorized by said Act. Funds re- 
ceived from the partial or the full retirement 
of such investments shall be deposited in 
this revolving fund. 

(b) The revolving fund established by 
Public Law 87-494, 76 Stat. 109, as amended, 
shall be available at the request of the Gov- 
ernor of the Farm Credit Administration for 
his temporary investment in the stock of 
any bank for cooperatives as provided in sec- 
tion 4.0 of this Act. Funds received from the 
partial or full retirement of such investments 
shall be deposited in this revolving fund. 

ic) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized, in his discretion, upon the request 
of the Farm Credit Administration, to make 
deposits for the temporary use of any Federal 
land bank, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. Such Federal 
land bank shall issue to the Secretary of the 
Treasury a certificate of indebtedness for 
any such deposit, bearing a rate of interest 
not to exceed the current rate charged for 
other Government deposits, to be secured 
by bonds or other collateral, to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary of the Treasury, Any 
such certificate shall be redeemed and paid 
by such land bank at the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The aggregate of 
all sums so deposited by the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall not exceed the sum of $6,000,- 
000 at any one time. 

Src. 4.2. POWER To Borrow; ISSUE NOTES, 
BONDS, DEBENTURES, AND OTHER OBLIGA- 
TIONS.—Each of the banks of the System, in 
order to obtain funds for its authorized pur- 
poses, shall haye power, subject to supervi- 
sion of the Farm Credit Administration, and 
subject to the limitations of paragraph (e) 
of this section, to— 

(a) Borrow money from or loan to any 
other institution of the System, borrow from 
any commercial bank or other lending in- 
stitution, issue its notes or other evidence 
of debt on its own individual responsibility 
and full faith and credit, and invest its ex- 
cess funds in such sums, at such times, and 
on such terms and conditions as it may deter- 
mine. 

(b) Issue its own notes, bonds, deben- 
tures, or other similar obligations, fully col- 
lateralized as provided in section 4.3(b) by 
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the notes, mortgages, and security instru- 
ments it holds in the performance of its 
functions under this Act in such sums, ma- 
turities, rates of interest, and terms and con- 
ditions of each issue as it may determine 
with approval of the Governor. 


(c) Join with any or all banks organized 
and operating under the same title of this 
Act in borrowing or in issuance of consoli- 
dated notes, bonds, debentures, or other obli- 
gations as may be agreed with approval of 
the Governor, 

(d) Join with other banks of the System 
in issuance of System-wide notes, bonds, de- 
bentures, and other obligations in the man- 
ner, form, amounts, and on such terms and 
conditions as may be agreed upon with ap- 
proval of the Governor, Such System-wide 
issue by the participating banks and such 
participations by each bank shall not ex- 
ceed the limits to which each such bank is 
subject in the issuance of its individual or 
consolidated obligations and each such issue 
shall be subject to approval of the Governor: 
Provided, however, There shall be no issues 
of System-wide obligations without the con- 
currence of the boards of directors of each of 
the 12 districts and the Central Bank for 
Cooperatives and the approval of the Gover- 
nor for such issues shall be conditioned on 
and be evidence of the compliance with this 
provision. 

(e) No bank or banks shall issue notes, 
bonds, debentures, or other obligations in- 
dividually or in concert with one or more 
banks of the System other than through 
their fiscal agent under any provision of this 
Act except under subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion; Provided, That any bank or banks may 
issue investment bonds or like obligations 
other than through the fiscal agent if the 
interest rate is not in excess of the interest 
allowable on savings deposits of commercial 
banks of comparable amounts and maturi- 
ties under Federal Reserve regulation on its 
member banks. 

Sec, 4.3, AGGREGATE OF OBLIGATIONS; COL- 
LATERAL.—(&) No issue of long-term notes, 
bonds, debentures, or other similar obliga- 
tions by a bank or banks shall be approved 
in an amount which, together with the 
amount of other bonds, debentures, long- 
term notes, or other similar obligations issued 
and outstanding, exceeds twenty times the 
capital and surplus of all the banks which 
will be primarily Hable on the proposed is- 
sue, or such lesser amount as the Farm Cred- 
it Administration shall establish by regu- 
lation. 

(b) Each bank shall have on hand at the 
time of issuance of any long-term notes, 
bonds, debentures, or other similar obliga- 
tions and at all times thereafter maintain, 
free from any. lien or other pledge, notes and 
other obligations representing loans made 
under the authority of this Act, obligations 
of the United States or any agency thereof 
direct or fully guaranteed, other readily mar- 
ketable securities approved by the Farm 
Credit Administration, or cash, in an aggre- 
gate value equal to the total amount of long- 
term notes, bonds, debentures, or other sim- 
ilar obligations outstanding for which the 
bank is primarily liable. 

Sec. 4.4, LIABILITY OF BANKS; UNITED STATES 
Nor LIABLE.—(&) Each bank of the System 
shall be fully liable on notes, bonds, deben- 
tures, or other obligations issued by it indi- 
vidually, and shall be liable for the interest 
payments on long-term notes, bonds, deben- 
tures, or other obligations issued by other 
banks operating under the same title of this 
Act. Each bank shall also be primarily liable 
for the portion of any issue of consolidated 
or System-wide obligations made on its be- 
half and be jointly and severally liable for 
the payment of any additional sums as called 
upon by the Farm Credit Administration in 
order to make payments of interest or prin- 
cipal which any bank primarily liable there- 
for shall be unable to make, Such calls shall 
be made first upon the other banks operat- 
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ing under the same title of this Act as the 
defaulting bank, and second upon banks op- 
erating under other titles of this Act, taking 
into consideration the capital, surplus, bonds, 
debentures, or other obligations which each 
may have outstanding at the time of such 
assessment, 

(b) Each bank participating in an issue 
shall by appropriate resolution undertake 
such responsibility as provided in subsection 
(a), and in the case of consolidated or Sys- 
tem-wide obligations shall authorize the 
Governor to execute such long-term notes, 
bonds, debentures, or other obligations 
on its behalf. When a consolidated or Sys- 
tem-wide issue is approved, the notes, bonds, 
debentures, or other obligations shall be 
executed by the Governor and the banks 
shall be liable thereon as provided herein. 

(c) The United States shall not be liable or 
assume any liability directly or indirectly 
thereon, 

Sec. 4.5, FINANCE ComMuirtTeEsr.—There shall 
be established a finance committee for the 
banks organized and operated under titles 
I, II, and III, respectively, of this Act, com- 
posed of the presidents of each bank. Each 
such committee may have such officers and 
such subcommittees for such terms and such 
representation as may be agreed upon be- 
tween the banks. When appropriate to the 
performance of their function, the subcom- 
mittees, or representatives thereof, of the 
various banks shall constitute such sub- 
committees in connection wtih System-wide 
issues of obligations. The finance commit- 
tees and subcommittees acting for the banks 
of the System shall, subject to approval of 
the Governor, determine the amount, matu- 
rities, rates of interest, and participation by 
the several banks in each issue of joint, con- 
solidated, or Systemwide obligations. 

Sec. 4.6. BONDS AS INVESTMENTS.—The 
bonds, debentures, and other similar obliga- 
tions issued under the authority of this Act 
shall be lawful investments for all fiduciary 
and trust funds and may be accepted as 
security for all public deposits. 

Sec. 4.7. PURCHASE AND SALE BY FEDERAL 
Reserve SysteM.—Any member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System may buy and sell bonds, 
debentures, or other similar obligations is- 
sued under the authority of this Act and 
any Federal Reserve bank may buy and sell 
such obligations to the same extent and sub- 
ject to the same limitations placed upon 
the purchase and sale by said banks of 
State. county, district, and municipal bonds 
under section 355 of title 12, United States 
Code. 

SEC. 4.8. PURCHASE AND SALE OF OBLIGA- 
TIonNs.—Each bank of the System may pur- 
chase its own obligations and the obliga- 
tions of other banks of the System and may 
provide for the sale of obligations issued by 
it, consolidated obligations, or System-wide 
obligations through a fiscal agent or agents, 
by negotiation, offer, bid, syndicate sale, and 
to deliver such obligations by book entry, 
wire transfer, or such other means as may 
be appropriate. 

Sec. 4.9. FISCAL Acency.—A fiscal agency 
shall be established by the banks for such 
of their functions relating to the issuance, 
marketing, and handling of their obligations, 
and interbank or intersystem flow of funds 
as may from time to time be required. 

PAET B—DISSOLUTION AND MERGER 

Sec, 4.10. MERGER OF SIMILAR BaNKs.— 
Banks organized or operating under titles I, 
It, or III, respectively, may upon majority 
vote cast by their voting stockholders and 
contributors to their guaranty funds in ac- 
cordance with the voting strength provisions 
of section 5.2(c) of this Act relating to elec- 
tions. of directors of the district boards, and 
with the approval of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, merge with banks in other dis- 
tricts operating under the name title of this 
Act. 
Sec. 4.11. BOARD or DIRECTORS FOR MERGED 
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Bank,—In the event of merger of two or more 
banks to serve borrowers in more than one 
farm credit district, a separate board of 
directors shall be created for the resulting 
merged bank. The board thus created shall 
be composed of two directors elected by each 
of the district boards involved, at least one 
of which from each district shall have been 
elected by the eligible stockholders of or 
subscribers to the guaranty fund of the 
merging banks, and one director appointed 
by the Governor with the advice and consent 
of the Federal Farm Credit Board. Notwith- 
standing the foregoing, the bylaws of the 
merged bank may, with the approval of the 
Farm Credit Administration, provide for a 
different number of directors selected in a 
different manner. The board so constituted 
shall have such separate and distinct powers, 
functions, and duties as are normally exer- 
cised by a district board related to the op- 
erations and policies of the banks which 
were merged. 

Sec. 4.12. DISSOLUTION; VOLUNTARY LIQUI- 
DATION; MERGERS; RECEIVERSHIPS; AND CON- 
SERVATORS.—(a) No institution of the System 
shall go into voluntary liquidation without 
the consent of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion and with such consent may liquidate 
only in accordance with regulations pre- 
seribed by the Farm Credit Administration, 
Associations may voluntarily merge with 
other like associations upon the vote 
of a majority of each of their stock- 
holders present and yoting or voting 
by written proxy at duly authorized 
meetings, and with the approval of the su- 
pervising bank and the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. The Federal Farm Credit Board may 
require such merger whenever it determines, 
with the concurrence of the district board, 
that an association has failed to meet its 
outstanding obligations or failed to conduct 
its operations in accordance with this Act. 

(b) Upon default of any obligation by any 
institution of the System, such institution 
may be declared insolvent and placed in the 
hands of a conservator or a receiver appointed 
by the Governor and the proceedings thereon 
shall be in accordance with regulations of 
the Farm Credit Administration regarding 
such insolvencies. 


Part C—RIcHTs OF APPLICANTS 


Src. 4.13. NOTICE OF ACTION ON APPLICA- 
TION.—Every applicant for a loan from an 
institution of the System shall be entitled to 
prompt notice of action on his application, 
and, if the loan applied for is reduced or de- 
nied, the reason for such action. 

SEC. 4.14. RECONSIDERATION.—Any applicant 
who has reason to believe that the action on 
his application by an association failed to 
take into account facts pertinent to his ap- 
plication, or has misinterpreted or failed to 
properly apply the applicable law or rules 
and regulations governing his application, 
may, if he so requests in writing within thirty 
days of the date of that notice, request an 
informal hearing on his application and the 
action of the association in reduction or de- 
nial thereof, or the reason for such action, 
in person before the loan committee or officer 
or employee thereof authorized to act on ap- 
plications under section 1.15(11) or 2.12(18). 
Promptly after such a hearing, he shall be 
notified of the decision upon reconsideration 
and the reasons therefor, 

Sec. 4.15. NOMINATION oF ASSOCIATION DiI- 
RECTORS; REPRESENTATIVE SELECTION OF NOM- 
INEES.—Each production credit association 
and each Federal land bank association 
shall elect a nominating committee by 
vote of the stockholders at the an- 
nual meeting to serve for the follow- 
ing year. Each nominating committee 
shall review lists of farmers from the as- 
sociation territory, determing their willing- 
ness to serve, and submit for election a slate 
of eligible candidates which shall include at 
least two nominees for each elective office to 
be filled. In doing so, the committee shall 
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endeavor to assure representation to all sec- 
tions of the association, territory and as 
nearly as possible to all types of agriculture 
practiced within the area. Employees of the 
association shall not be eligible to be nomi- 
nated, elected, or serve as a member of the 
board, Nominations shall also be accepted 
from the floor. Members of the board are not 
eligible to serve on the nominating commit- 
tee. Regulations of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration governing the election of district 
directors shall similarly assure a choice of 
two nominees form each elective office to be 
filled and that the district board represent as 
nearly as possible all types of agriculture in 
the district. 

SEC. 4.16. PROHIBITION AGAINST TAX-EXEMPT 
GuUARANTEES.—Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act, no guarantee shall be 
made on any instrument of indebtedness 
the income from which is exempt in whole 
or in part from Federal taxation, 


TITLE V—DISTRICT AND FARM CREDIT 
ADMINISTRATION ORGANIZATION 
Part A—DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 

Sec. 5.0. CREATION OF Drstricts—There 
shall be not more than twelve farm credit 
districts in the United States, which may be 
designated by number, one of which districts 
shall include the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. The boundaries of the twelve farm 
credit districts existing on the date of en- 
actment of this Act may be readjusted from 
time to time by the Federal Farm Credit 
Board, with the concurrence of the district 
boards involved. Two or more districts may 
be merged as provided in section 5.18(2). 

Sec. 5.1, DISTRICT BOARDS OF DIRECTORS; 
MEMBERSHIP; ELIGIBILITY; Terms.—(a) 
There shall be in each farm credit district 
a farm credit board of directors com) 
of seven members. Each farm credit district 
board may include in its title the name of 
the city in which the banks of the System 
for the district are located or other geo- 
graphical designation. 

(b) To be eligible for membership on a 
farm credit district board a person must 
be a citizen of the United States for at least 
ten years, and a resident of the district for 
at least two years. 

A person shall not be eligible who— 

(1) is or has, within one year next pre- 
ceding the date of election or appointment, 
been a salaried officer or employee of the 
Farm Credit Administration or of any in- 
stitution of the System; 

(2) has been convicted of a felony or ad- 
judged liable in damages for fraud; or 

(3) if there is at the time of his election 

another resident of the same State who was 
elected to the district board by the same 
electorate, except where a district embraces 
only one State. 
No director of a district board shall be ell- 
gible to continue to serve in that capacity 
and his office shall become vacant after 
his election or appointment as a member of 
a district board, he continues or becomes a 
salaried officer or employee of the Farm Cred- 
it Administration, of any institution of the 
System, or a member of the Federal Farm 
Credit Board, or if he becomes legally in- 
competent or is finally convicted of a felony 
or held liable in damages for fraud. In any 
event, no director shall, within one year after 
the date when he ceases to be a member of 
the board, be elected or designated to serve 
as a salaried employee of any bank or joint 
employee of the district for which he served 
as director. 

(c) The terms of district directors shall be 
for three years, except that the terms of ap- 
pointed directors may be for a shorter or 
longer term to permit the staggering of such 
appointments over a three-year period but 
in no event shall such appointed director be 
eligible to serve for more than two full terms. 

Src. 5.2. SAME; NOMINATION; ELECTION; AP- 
POINTMENT.—(a) Two of the district direc- 
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tors shall be elected by the Federal land bank 
associations, two by the production credit 
associations, and two by the borrowers from 
or subscribers to the guaranty fund of the 
bank for cooperatives. The seventh member 
shall be appointed by the Governor with the 
advice and consent of the Federal Farm Cred- 
it Board. 

(b) At least two months before an election 
of an elected director the Farm Credit 
Administration shall cause notice in writing 
to be sent to those entitled to nominate 
candidates for such elected director. In the 
case of an election of a director by Federal 
land bank associations and borrowers through 
agencies, such notice shall be sent to all 
Federal land bank associations and borrowers 
through agencies in the district; in the case 
of an election by production credit associa- 
tions, such notice shall be sent to all produc- 
tion credit associations in the district; and 
in the case of an election by cooperatives 
which are voting stockholders or subscribers 
to the guaranty fund of the bank for coopera- 
tives of the district, such notice shall be 
sent to all cooperatives which are eligible, 
voting stockholders or subscribers to the 
guaranty fund at the time of sending the 
notice. The notice in the case of associations 
shall state the number of votes the board 
of each association is entitled to cast for 
nomination and election based on the voting 
stockholders of the association as determined 
by the Farm Credit Administration as near 
as practicable to the date of the notice. After 
receipt of such notice those entitled to 
nominate a director shall forward nomina- 
tions to the Farm Credit Administration. The 
Farm Credit Administration shall, from the 
nominations received within sixty days after 
it sends such notice, prepare a list of candi- 
dates for such elected director, consisting of 
the three nominees receiving the highest 
number of votes, except that for elections to 
fill vacancies the Farm Credit Administration 
may specify a shorter period than sixty days 
but not less than thirty days. 

(c) At least one month before the election 
of an elected director, the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration shall mail to each person or 
organization entitled to elect the elected 
director a list of the three candidates re- 
ceiving the highest number of votes from 
those nominated in accordance with subsec- 
tion (b). In the case of an election of a 
director by the Federal land bank associa- 
tions, the directors of each land bank associa- 
tion shall cast the vote of such association 
for one of the candidates on the list. Each 
association shall be entitled to cast the num- 
ber of votes specified in the notice prior to 
the nomination poll as determined by the 
Farm Credit Administration to be the num- 
ber of voting stockholders of each associa- 
tion, and each direct borrower and borrower 
through agent shall be entitled to cast one 
vote. Each production credit association shall 
be entitled to cast the number of votes 
specified in the notice of nomination poll 
as determined by the Farm Oredit Admin- 
istration to be equal to the number of voting 
stockholders of such association. Each co- 
operative which is the holder of voting stock 
in or a subscriber to the guaranty fund of 
the bank for cooperatives shall be entitled 
to cast one vote except as provided in sub- 
section 3.3(d). The votes shall be forwarded 
to the Farm Credit Administration and no 
vote shall be counted unless received by it 
within sixty days after the sending of such 
list of candidates, except that for elections to 
fill vacancies the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion may specify a shorter period than sixty 
days but not less than thirty days. In the 
case of a tie another runoff election between 
those tying shall be held. 

(d) Any vacancies in the board of directors 
shall be filled for the unexpired term in the 
manner provided in sections 5.1 and 5.2 for 
the selection of such directors. 

Sec. 5.3 DISTRICT DIRECTORS CONSTITUTE 
Boarps or DIRECTORS FOR FEDERAL LAND 
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BANKS, FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS, 
AND DISTRICT BANKS FOR COOPERATIVES. —The 
members of each farm credit district board of 
directors shall be and shall have all the 
functions, powers, and duties of directors for 
the Federal land banks, the Federal inter- 
mediate credit banks, and the district banks 
for cooperatives in their respective districts. 

Sec. 5.4. DISTRICT BOARD Orricers.—Each 
farm credit district board shall elect from its 
members a chairman and a vice chairman 
and shall appoint a secretary from within or 
without its membership as it may see fit. 
The chairman, vice chairman, and secretary 
shall hold office for a term of one year and 
until their successors are selected and take 
Office. 

Sec. 5.5. COMPENSATION OF DISTRICT BOARD. 
Members of each farm credit district board 
shall receive compensation, including reason- 
able allowances for necessary expenses, in at- 
tending meetings of the board as district 
board and as directors of the district banks 
including travel time. The compensation 
shall not be in excess of the level set by the 
Farm Credit Administration. In addition to 
attending said meetings, a director may not 
receive compensation and allowances for any 
services rendered in his capacity as director 
or otherwise for more than thirty days or 
parts of days in any one calendar year with- 
out the approval of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. 

Sec. 5.6. Powers OF THE DISTRICT FARM 
Crepir Boarp.—(a) Each farm credit district 
board shall have power to— 

(1) Act as the board of directors for the 
district and of the several banks of the Sys- 
tem in the district. 

(2) Provide rules and regulations, govern- 
ing the banks and associations in the district, 
not inconsistent with law. 

(3) Elect or provide for joint officers and 
employees for the banks in its district which 
are institutions of the System or, upon agree- 
ment with banks in other districts, joint of- 
ficers and employees of institutions in more 
than one district. The salary or other com- 
pensation of all such joint officers and em- 
ployees and the allocation thereof between 
the banks shall be fixed by the district farm 
credit board. Officers and employees elected 
or provided for by the district farm credit 
board, whether separate officers and em- 
ployees of the institutions or joint officers 
and employees, shall be officers and em- 
ployees of the district institutions served by 
them. Employment, compensation, leave, re- 
tirement, except as provided in subsection 
(b) of this section, hours of duty, and all 
other conditions of employment of such 
joint officers and employees and of the sep- 
arate officers and employees of the institu- 
tions in the district provided for by the board 
of directors shall be without regard to the 
provisions of title 5 of the United States 
Code relating to such matters, but all such 
determinations shall be consistent with the 
law under which the banks are organized 
and operate. Appointments, promotions, and 
separations so made shall be based on merit 
and efficiency and no political test or qual- 
ification shall be permitted or given con- 
sideration. The limitations against political 
activity and conflict of interest of such of- 
ficers and employees shall be in accordance 
with rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Farm Credit Administration. 

(4) Authorize the acquisition and dis- 
posal of such property, real or personal, as 
may be necessary or convenient for the 
transaction of the business of the banks of 
the System located in its district, upon such 
terms and conditions as it shall fix, and to 
prorate among such banks the cost of pur- 
chases, rentals, construction, repairs, alter- 
ations, maintenance, and operation in such 
amounts and in such manner as it shall de- 
termine. Any lease, or any contract for the 
purchase or sale of property, or any deed or 
conveyance of property, or any contract for 
the construction, repair, or alteration of 
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buildings, authorized by a district farm credit 
board under this subsection shall be exe- 
cuted by the officers of the bank or banks 
concerned pursuant to the direction of such 
board. No provision of law relative to the 
acquisition or disposal of property, real or 
personal, by or for the United States, or 
relative to the making of contracts or leases 
by or for the United States, including the 
provisions set out in titles 40 and 41, and 
including provisions applicable to corpora- 
tions wholly owned by the United States, 
shall be deemed or held applicable to any 
lease, purchase, sale, deed, conveyance, or 
contract authorized or made by a district 
farm credit board or the banks of the System 
under this subsection. 

(5) Authorize agreements for the provi- 
sion of joint services between institutions 
in the System and between districts for those 
banks’ and associations’ functions and for 
those services to borrowers which can most 
effectively be performed by the joint under- 
takings of the district or districts, all of such 
activities to be subject to the same super- 
vision of the Farm Credit Administration as 
is applicable to such institutions under this 
Act. 

(6) Formulate broad policy considerations 
concerning the funding operations of the 
banks in the district and, in concert with the 
other district boards, furnish unified long- 
range policy guidance for the funding of the 
System. 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) of 
this section are qualified as follows: 

(1) Each officer and employee of the banks 
of the System who, on December 31, 1959, was 
within the purview of the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act, as amended, shall continue so 
during his continuance as an officer or em- 
ployee of any such banks or of the Farm 
Credit Administration without break in con- 
tinuity of service. Any other officer or em- 
ployee of such banks and any other person 
entering upon employment with any such 
banks after December 31, 1959, shall not be 
covered under the civil service retirement 
system by reason of such employment, except 
that (1) a person who, on December 31, 1959, 
was within the purview of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, as amended, and thereafter 
becomes an officer or employee of any such 
banks without break in continuity of service 
shall continue under the civil service retire- 
ment system during his continuance as an 
officer or employee of any such banks without 
break in continuity of service and (2) a per- 
son who has been within the purview of said 
Act as an officer or employee of such banks 
and, after a break in such employment, again 
becomes an officer or employee of any of such 
banks may elect to continue under the civil 
service retirement system during his continu- 
ance as such officer or employee by so no- 
tifying the Civil Service Commission in writ- 
ing within thirty days after such reemploy- 
ment. 

(2) Each of the banks of the System shall 
contribute to the civil service retirement and 
disability fund, for each fiscal year after June 
30, 1960, a sum as provided by section 4(a) 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act, as 
amended, except that such sum shall be de- 
termined by applying to the total basic 
salaries (as defined in that Act) paid to the 
employees of said banks who are covered by 
that Act, the per centum rate determined an- 
nually by the United States Civil Service 
Commission to be the excess of the total 
normal cost per centum rate of the civil serv- 
ice retirement system over the employee de- 
duction rate specified in such section 4(a). 
Each bank shall also pay into the Treasury 
as miscellaneous receipts such portion of the 
cost of administration of the fund as is de- 
termined by the United States Civil Service 
Commission to be attributable to its em- 


ployees. 
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Part B—Farm CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 
ORGANIZATION 
Sec. 5.7. THE Farm CREDIT ADMINISTRA- 
TION.—The Farm Credit Administration shall 
be an independent agency in the executive 


branch of the Government. It shall be com- 


posed of the Federal Farm Credit Board, the 
Governor of the Farm Credit Administration, 
and such other personnel as are employed in 
carrying out the functions, powers, and 
duties vested in the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion by this Act. 

Sec. 5.8. THE FEDERAL Farm CREDIT BOARD; 
NOMINATION AND APPOINTMENT OF MEMBERS; 
ORGANIZATION AND COMPENSATION.—(a) There 
is established in the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion a Federal Farm Credit Board, The Board 
shall consist of not more than thirteen mem- 
bers, one of whom shall be designated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. The remainder of 
the Board shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, one from each farm credit district, 
to be known as the appointed members. 

(b) In making appointments to the Board, 
the President shall have due regard to a fair 
representation of the public interest, the 
welfare of all farmers, and the types of in- 
stitutions constituting the Farm Credit Sys- 
tem, with special consideration to persons 
who are experienced in cooperative agricul- 
tural credit, taking into consideration the 
lists of nominees proposed by the Farm Credit 
System as hereinafter provided. 

(c) Each appointed member of the Board 
shall have been a citizen of the United States 
and shall have been a resident of the dis- 
trict from which he was appointed for not 
less than ten years next preceding his ap- 
pointment, and the removal of residence 
from the district shall operate to terminate 
his membership on the Board. No person 
shall be eligible for nomination or appoint- 
ment if within one year next preceding the 
commencement of his term he has been a 
salaried officer or employee of the Farm Credit 
Administration or a salaried officer or em- 
ployee of any institution of the Farm Credit 
System. Any person who is a member of a dis- 
trict farm credit board when appointed as 
a member of the Federal Farm Credit Board 
shall resign as a member of the district board 
before assuming his duties as a member of 
the Board. No person who becomes an ap- 
pointed member of the Board shall be eli- 
gible to continue to serve in such capacity if 
such person is or becomes a member of a dis- 
trict farm credit board, or an officer or em- 
ployee of the Farm Credit Administration, or 
director, officer, or employee of any institu- 
tion of the Farm Credit System. No director 
shall, within one year after the date when 
he ceases to be a member of the Board, be 
elected or designated to serve as a salaried 
officer or employee of any bank, joint officer 
or employee, or officer or employee of the 
Farm Credit Administration. 

(d) The Secretary of Agriculture shall des- 
ignate one member of the Board to serve at 
the pleasure of the Secretary. He shall be 
known as the Secretary’s representative on 
the Board. He shall be a citizen of the United 
States and shall have been a resident of the 
United States for not less than ten years 
preceding his designation on the Board. No 
person shall be designated by the Secretary 
if such person is a member of a farm credit 
district board, an officer or employee of the 
Farm Credit Administration, or an officer or 
employee of any institution operating under 
the supervision of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. The Secretary's representative shall 
not be eligible to serye as Chairman, Vice 
Chairman, or Secretary of the Board but 
shall. otherwise possess all the rights and 
privileges of membership on the Board. 

(e) The term of office of the appointed 
members of the Board shall be six years and 
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such members shall serve until their suc- 
cessors are duly appointed and qualified. No 
appointed member of the Board ‘shall be eli- 
gible to serve more than one full term of six 
years and, in addition, if he is appointed to 
fill the unexpired portion of one term ex- 
piring before his appointment to a full term, 
he may be eligible thereafter for appoint- 
ment to fill a full term of six years. 

All vacancies for the offices of appointed 
Members shall be filled for the unexpired 
portion of the term upon like nominations 
and like appointments: Provided, however, 
That the district board of directors may se- 
lect. a representative to meet with the Board, 
without the right of vote, prior to the filling 
of a vacancy occasioned by death, resigna- 
tion, disability, or declination in the office 
of member from that district, under rules 
and regulations prescribed by the Board. 

(f) A list of nominees for appointment as 
an appointed member of the Board shall be 
presented to the President for consideration 
in the filling of any office of Board member. 
The list shall be composed of one selected 
by each voting group in the district in which 
the member's term is about to expire or in 
which a vacancy occurs, determined in ac- 
cordance with the procedure prescribed in 
section 5.2 of this title for the nomination 
and election of members of a district farm 
credit board, except that the list of candi- 
dates for the Board for final election in the 
district shall be the two nominees of each 
voting group receiving the highest number 
of votes, 

(g) The members of the Board shall meet 
and subscribe the oath of office and annually 
organize by the election of a Chairman and 
Vice Chairman. The Board shall appoint a 
Secretary from within or without the mem- 
bership. Such officers of the Board shall serve 
for one year and until their successors are 
selected and take office. The Board may func- 
tion notwithstanding vacancies exist, pro- 
vided a quorum is present. A quorum shall 
consist of a majority of all the members of 
the Board, for the transaction of business. 
The Board shall hold at least four regularly 
scheduled meetings a year and such addi- 
tional meetings at such times and places as 
it may fix and determine. Such meetings 
may be held on the call of the Chairman or 
any three Board members. 

(h) Each of the Board members shall re- 
ceive the sum of $100 a day for each day or 
part thereof in the performance of his offi- 
cial duties at regular and special meetings 
of the Board and regular and special meet- 
ings of district boards. In addition to at- 
tending said meetings, members may receive 
compensation for services rendered as mem- 
ber for not more than thirty days or parts 
of days in any calendar year, and shall be 
reimbursed for necessary travel, subsistence, 
and other expenses in the discharge of their 
Official duties without regard to other laws 
with respect to allowance for travel and sub- 
sistence of officers and employees of the 
United States. The Secretary's representa- 
tive if he is a full-time officer or employee of 
the United States shall receive no additional 
compensation for his official duties on the 
Board, but may receive travel and subsistence 
and other expenses. 

(i) The Board shall adopt such rules as it 
may see fit for the transaction of its business, 
and shall keep permanent records and min- 
utes of its acts and proceedings. 

Sec. 5.9. Powers or THE Boarp.—The Fed- 
eral Farm Credit Board shall establish the 
general policy for the guidance of the Farm 
Credit Administration and approve the nec- 
essary rules and regulations for the imple- 
mentation of this Act not inconsistent with 
its provisions; may require such reports as 
it deems necessary from the institutions of 
the Farm Credit System; provide for the 
examination of the condition of and general 
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supervision over the perf 
powers, functions, and duties vested in each 
such institution, and for the performance of 
all the powers and duties vested in the Farm 
Credit Administration or in the Governor 
which, in the judgment of the Board, relate 
to matters of broad and general supervisory, 
advisory, or policy nature. The Board shall 
function as a unit without delegating any of 
its functions to individual members, but may 
appoint committees and subcommittees for 
studies and reports for consideration by the 
Board. It shall not operate in an adminis- 
trative capacity. 

Sec. 5.10. GOVERNOR; APPOINTMENT; RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES—The Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration shall be appointed by 
and serve at the pleasure of the Federal Farm 
Credit Board. He shall be responsible, subject 
to the general supervision and direction of 
the Board as to matters of a broad and gen- 
eral supervisory, advisory, or policy nature, 
for the execution of all of the administrative 
functions and duties of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. During any period in which the 
Governor holds any stock in any of the in- 
stitutions subject to supervision of the Farm 
Credit Administration, the appointment of 
the Governor shall be subject to approval by 
the President and during any such period 
the President shall have the power to remove 
the Governor. 

Sec. 5.11. COMPENSATION; SALARY AND EX- 
PENSE ALLOWANCE.—The compensation of the 
Governor of the Farm Credit Administration 
shall be at the rate fixed in the Executive 
Pay Schedule. The Board shall fix the allow- 
ance for his necessary travel and subsistence 
expenses or per diem in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 5.12, COMPLIANCE WITH BOARD OR- 
pERS.—It shall be the duty of the Governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration to comply 
with all orders and directions which he re- 
ceives from the Federal Farm Credit Board 
and, as to third , all acts of the Goy- 
ernor shall be conclusively presumed to be in 
compliance with the orders and directions of 
the Board. 

Sec. 5.13. FARM CREDIT ORGANIZATION —The 
Governor of the Farm Credit Administration 
is authorized, in carrying out the powers and 
duties now or hereafter vested in him by 
this Act and acts supplementary thereto, to 
establish and to fix the powers and the duties 
of such divisions and instrumentalities as 
he may deem necessary to the efficient func- 
tioning of the Farm Credit Administration 
and the successful execution of the powers 
and duties so vested in the Governor and the 
Farm Credit Administration. The Governor 
shall appoint such other personnel as may 
be necessary to carry out the functions of 
the Farm Credit Administration: Provided, 
That the salary of positions of Deputy Gov- 
ernors shall not exceed the maximum sched- 
uled rate of the general schedule of the Clas- 
sification Act of 1949, as amended, The pow- 
ers of the Governor may be exercised and 
performed by him through such other offi- 
cers and employees of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration as he shall designate. 

Sec. 5.14. SraL.—The Farm Credit Admin- 
istration shall have a seal, as adopted by the 
Governor, which shall be judicially noted. 

Src. 5.15. ADMINISTRATIVE ExPENSES.—The 
Farm Credit Administration may, within the 
limits of funds available therefor, make nec- 
essary expenditures for personnel services 
and rent at the seat of Government and else- 
where; contract stenographic reporting serv- 
ices; purchase and exchange lawbooks, books 
of reference, periodicals, newspapers, ex- 
penses of attendance at meetings and confer- 
ences; purchase, operation, and maintenance 
at the seat of Government and elsewhere of 
motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles 
and other vehicles; printing and binding; 
and for such other facilities and services, in- 
cluding temporary employment by contract 
or otherwise, as it may from time to time find 
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necessary for the proper administration of 
this Act. 

Sec. 5.16. ALLOCATION OF EXPENSES FOR AD- 
MINISTRATIVE SERVICES BY THE FARM CREDIT 
ADMINISTRATION; DISPOSITION OF MONEY.— 
(a) The Farm Credit Administration shall 
prior to the first day of each fiscal year esti- 
mate the cost of administrative expenses for 
the ensuing fiscal year in administering this 
Act, including official functions, and shall 
apportion the amount so determined among 
the institutions of the System on such equi- 
table basis as the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion shall determine, and shall assess against 
and collect in advance the amounts s0 ap- 
portioned from the institutions among 
which the apportionment is made. 

(b) The amounts collected pursuant to 
subsection (a) of this section shall be cov- 
ered into the Treasury, and credited to a 
special fund and, without regard to other 
law, shall be available to said Administration 
for expenditure during each fiscal year for 
salaries and expenses of said Administration. 
As soon as practicable after the end of each 
such fiscal year, the Administration shall 
determine, on a fair and reasonable basis, 
the cost of operation of the Farm Credit 
Administration and the part thereof which 
fairly and equitably should be allocated to 
each bank and association as its share of 
the cost during the fiscal year of such Ad- 
ministration. If the amount so allocated is 
greater than the amount collected from the 
bank or other institutions, the difference 
shall be collected from such bank or other 
institutions, and, if less, shall be refunded 
from the special fund to the bank or other 
institutions entitled thereto or credited in 
the special fund to such bank or other in- 
stitutions for use for the same purposes in 
future fiscal years. 

Sec. 5.17. QUARTERS AND FACILITIES FOR THE 
FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION.—As an alter- 
nate to the rental of quarters under section 
5.15, and without regard to any other pro- 
vision of law, the banks of the System, with 
the concurrence of two-thirds of the dis- 
trict boards, are hereby authorized— 

(1) To lease or acquire real property in 
the District of Columbia or elsewhere for 
quarters of the Farm Credit Administration., 

(2) To construct, develop, furnish, and 
equip such building thereon and such fa- 
cilities appurtenant thereto as in their 
judgment may be appropriate to provide, to 
the extent the Federal Farm Credit Board 
may deem advisable, suitable, and adequate 
quarters and facilities for the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

(3) To enlarge, remodel, or reconstruct 
the same. 

(4) To make or enter into contracts for 
any of the foregoing. 


The Board may require of the re- 
spective banks of the System, and they shall 
make to the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, such advances of funds for the 
purposes set out in this section as in 
the sole judgment of the Board may from 
time to time be advisable for the purposes 
of this section. Such advances shall be in 
addition to and kept in a separate fund from 
the assessments authorized in section 5.16 
and shall be apportioned by the Board among 
the banks in proportion to the total assets 
of the respective banks, and determined in 
such manner and at such times as the Board 
may prescribe. The powers of the banks of 
the System and purposes for which obliga- 
tions may be issued by such banks are here- 
by enlarged to include the purpose of ob- 
taining funds to permit the making of ad- 
vances required by this section. The plans 
and decisions for such building and facilities 
and for the enlargement, remodeling, or re- 
construction thereof shall be such as is ap- 
proved in the sole discretion of the Board. 

Sec. 5.18. ENUMERATED Powers.—The Farm 
Credit Administration shall have the follow- 
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ing powers, functions, and responsibilities In 
connnection with the institutions of the 
Farm Credit System and the administration 
of this Act: 

(1) Modify the boundaries of farm credit 
districts, with due regard for the farm credit 
needs of the country, as approved by the 
Federal Farm Credit Board, with the con- 
currence of the district boards involved. 

(2) Where necessary or appropriate to 
carry out the policy and objectives of this 
Act, issue and amend or modify Federal char- 
ters or the bylaws of institutions of the Sys- 
tem; approve change in names of banks op- 
erating under this Act; approve the merger 
of districts when agreed to by the boards 
of the districts involved and by a majority 
vote of the voting stockholders and contrib- 
utors to the guaranty funds of each bank for 
each of such districts, voting in the same 
manner as is provided in section 4.10 of this 
Act; approve mergers of banks operating un- 
der the same title of this Act, merger of 
Federal land bank associations, merger of 
production credit associations and the con- 
solidation or division of the territories which 
they serve; and approve consolidation of 
boards of directors or management agree- 
ments. Such mergers shall be encouraged 
where such action will improve service to 
borrowers and the financial stability, effect 
economies of operation, or permit desirable 
joint management, or consolidation of terri- 
tories and office quarters. 

(3) Make annual reports directly to the 
Congress on the condition of the System and 
its institutions and on the manner and ex- 
tent to which the purposes and objectives 
of this Act are being carried out and, from 
time to time, recommend directly legislative 
changes. 

(4) Except for associations, approve the 
salary scale for employees of the institutions 
of the System, and approve the compensation 
of the chief executive officer of such insti- 
tutions. 

(5) Coordinate the activities of the banks 
in making studies of lending standards, in- 
cluding appraisal and credit standards; ap- 
prove national and district standards, proce- 
dures, and appraisal forms; prescribe price 
and cost levels to be used in such standards, 
appraisals, and lending; supplement the work 
of the district under the foregoing where 
necessary to accomplish the purposes of this 
Act. 

(6) Prescribe loan security requirements 
and the types, classes, or number of loans 
which may be made only with prior approval. 

(7) Conduct loan and collateral security 
review. 

(8) Approve the issuance of obligations of 
the institutions of the System and execute 
on behalf of the banks consolidated and Sys- 
temwide obligations for the purpose of fund- 
ing the authorized operations of the institu- 
tions of the System, and prescribe collateral 
therefor. 

(9) Approve interest rates paid by institu- 
tions of the System on their bonds, deben- 
tures, and similar obligations, the terms and 
conditions thereof, and interest or other 
charges made by such institutions to bor- 
rowers. 

(10) Make investments in stock of the in- 
stitutions of the System as provided in sec- 
tion 4.0 out of the revolving fund, and re- 
quire the retirement of such stock. 

(11) Regulate the borrowing, repayment, 
and transfer of funds and equities between 
institutions of the System. 

(12) Coordinate and assist in providing 
services necessary for the convenient, ef- 
cient, and effective management of the in- 
stitutions of the System. 

(18) Undertake research into the rural 
credit needs of the country and ways and 
means of meeting them and of the funding 
of the operations of the System in relation 
to changing farming and economic condi- 
tions. 
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(14) Prepare and disseminate information 
to the general public on use, organization, 
and functions of the System and to investors 
on merits of its securities. 

(15) Require surety bonds or other provi- 
sion for protection of the assets of the insti- 
tutions of the System against losses occa- 
sioned by employees. 

(16) Prescribe rules and regulations nec- 
essary or appropriate for carrying out the 
provisions of this Act. 

(17) Exercise such incidental powers as 
may be necessary or appropriate to fulfill its 
duties and carry out the purposes of this 
Act. 

Sec. 5.19. DELEGATION OF DUTIES AND POWERS 
TO INSTITUTIONS OF THE Syst—EM.—The Farm 
Credit Administration is authorized and di- 
rected, by order or rules and regulations, to 
delegate to a Federal land bank such of the 
duties, powers, and authority of the Farm 
Credit Administration with respect to and 
over a Federal land bank or Federal land 
bank associations, their officers and employ- 
ees, in the farm credit district wherein such 
Federal land bank is located, as may be de- 
termined to be in the interest of effective ad- 
ministration; and, in like manner, to dele- 
gate to a Federal intermediate credit bank 
such of the duties, powers, and authority of 
the Farm Credit Administration with respect 
to and over a Federal intermediate credit 
bank or production credit associations, their 
officers and employees, in the farm credit 
district wherein such Federal intermediate 
credit bank is located, as may be determined 
to be in the interest of effective administra- 
tion; to authorize the redelegation thereof; 
and, in either case the duties, powers, and 
authority so delegated or redelegated shall 
be performed and exercised under such con- 
ditions and requirements and upon such 
terms as the Farm Credit Administration may 
specify. Any Federal land bank or Federal 
intermediate credit bank to which any such 
duties, powers, or authority may be dele- 
gated or any association to which any power 
may be redelegated, is authorized and em- 
powered to accept, perform, and exercise such 
duties, powers, and authority as may be so 
delegated to it. 

Sec. 5.20. EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS.— 
Except as provided herein, each institution 
of the System, and each of their agents, at 
such times as the Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration may determine, shall 
be examined and audited by farm credit ex- 
aminers under the direction of an independ- 
ent chief Farm Credit Administration exam- 
iner, but each bank and each production 
credit association shall be examined and 
audited not less frequently than once each 
year. Such examinations shall include ob- 
jective a; of the effectiveness of man- 
agement and application of policies in carry- 
ing out the provisions of this Act and in sery- 
icing all eligible borrowers. If the Governor 
determines it to be necessary or appropriate, 
the required examinations and audits may be 
made by independent certified public ac- 
countants, certified by a regulatory authority 
of a State, and in accordance with generally 
accepted auditing standards, Upon request 
of the Governor or any bank of the System, 
farm credit examiners shall also make ex- 
aminations and written reports of the con- 
dition of any organization, other than na- 
tional banks, to which, or with which, any 
institution of the System contemplates mak- 
ing & loan or discounting paper of such or- 
ganization. For the purposes of this Act, ex- 
aminers of the Farm Credit Administration 
shall be subject to the same requirements, 
responsibilities, and penalties as are appli- 
cable to examiners under the Nationa] Bank 
Act, the Federal Reserve Act, the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act, and other provisions of 
law and shall have the same and 
privileges as are vested in such examiners 
by law. 
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Sec. 5.21. CONDITIONS OF OTHER BANKS AND 
LENDING InsriruTions.—The Comptroller of 
the Currency is authorized and directed, 
upon request of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion to furnish for confidential use of an 
institution of the System such reports, rec- 
ords, and other information as he may have 
available relating to the financial condition 
of nationa] banks through, for, or with which 
such institution of the System has made or 
contemplates making discounts or loans and 
to make such further examination, as may be 
agreed, of organizations through, for, or with 
which such institution of the Farm Credit 
System has made or contemplates making 
discounts or loans. 

Sec. 5.22. CONSENT TO THE AVAILABILITY OF 
REPORTS AND TO EXAMINATIONS.—Any Orga- 
nization other than State banks, trust com- 
panies, and savings associations shall, as a 
condition precedent to securing discount 
privileges with a bank of the Farm Credit 
System, file with such bank its written con- 
sent to examination by farm credit exam- 
iners as may be directed by the Farm Credit 
Administration; and State banks, trust com- 
panies, and savings associations may be re- 
quired in like manner to file a written con- 
sent that reports of their examination by con- 
stituted State authorities may be furnished 
by such authorities upon the request of the 
Farm Credit Administration. 

Sec, 5.23. REPORTS ON CONDITIONS OF IN- 
STITUTIONS RECEIVING LOANS OR DEPOSITS.— 
The executive departments, boards, com- 
missions, and independent establishments of 
the Government of the United States, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
and the Federal Reserve banks are severally 
authorized under such conditions as they 
may prescribe, upon request of the Farm 
Credit Administration, to make available to 
it or to any institution of the System in 
confidence all reports, records, or other in- 
formation relating to the condition of any 
organization to which such institution of 
the System has made or contemplates mak- 
ing loan or for which it has or contemplates 
discounting paper, or which it is using or 
contemplates using as a custodian of secu- 
rities or other credit instruments, or a de- 
pository. The Federal Reserve banks in their 
capacity as depositories, agents, and cus- 
todians for bonds, debentures, and other 
obligations issued by the banks of the System 
or book entries thereof are also authorized 
and directed, upon request of the Farm 
Credit Administration, to make available for 
audit by farm credit examiners all appro- 
priate books, accounts, financial records, files, 
and other papers. 

Sec. 5.24. JurispIcrion.—Each institution 
of the System shall for the purposes of juris- 
diction be deemed to be a citizen of the State, 
commonwealth, or District of Columbia in 
which its principal office is located. No dis- 
trict court of the United States shall have 
jurisdiction of any action or suit by or 
against any production credit association 
upon the ground that it was incorporated 
under this Act or prior Federal law, or that 
the United States owns any stock thereof, 
nor shall any district court of the United 
States have jurisdiction, by removal or other- 
wise, of any suit by or against such associ- 
ation except in cases by or against the United 
States or by or against any officer of the 
United States or against any person over 
whom the courts of the State have no juris- 
diction, and except in cases by or against any 
receiver or conservator of any such associa- 
tion appointed in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

Sec. 5.25. STATE LeEGIsLaTiIon.— Whenever it 
is determined by the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, or by judicial decision, that a State 
law is applicable to the obligations and se- 
curities authorized to be held by the in- 
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stitutions of the System under this Act, 
which law would provide insufficient protec- 
tion or inadequate safeguards against loss in 
the event of default, the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration may declare such obligations 
or securities to be ineligible as collateral for 
the issuance of new notes, bonds, debentures, 
and other obligations under this Act. 

Sec. 5.26. REPEAL.—(a) The Federal Farm 
Loan Act, as amended; section 2 of the Act of 
March 10, 1924 (Public Numbered 35, Sixty- 
eighth Congress, 43 Stat. 17), as amended; 
section 6 of the Act of January 23, 1932 (Pub- 
lic Numbered 3, Seventy-second Congress, 47 
Stat. 14), as amended; the Farm Credit Act 
of 1933, as amended; sections 29 and 40 of 
the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of 1933; 
Act of June 18, 1934 (Public Numbered 381, 
Seventy-third Congress, 48 Stat. 983); Act 
of June 4, 1936 (Public Numbered 644, Sev- 
enty-fourth Congress, 49 Stat. 1461), as 
amended; sections 5, 6, 20, 25(b), and 39 of 
the Farm Credit Act of 1937, as amended; 
sections 601 and 602 of the Act of September 
21, 1944 (Public Law 425, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, 58 Stat. 740, 741), as amended; 
sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 16, and 17(b) of 
the Farm Credit Act of 1953, as amended; 
sections 2, 101, and 201(b) of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1956 are hereby repealed. All refer- 
ences in other legislation, State or Federal, 
rules and regulations of any agency, stock, 
contracts, deeds, security instruments, bonds, 
debentures, notes, mortgages and other docu- 
ments of the institutions of the System, to 
the Acts repealed hereby shall be deemed to 
refer to comparable provisions of this Act. 

(b) All regulations of the Farm Credit 
Administration or the institutions of the 
System and all charters, bylaws, resolutions, 
stock classifications, and policy directives 
issued or approved by the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, and all elections held and 
appointments made under the Acts repealed 
by subsection (a) of this section shall be 
continuing and remain valid until super- 
seded, modified, or replaced under the au- 
thority of this Act. All stock, notes, bonds, 
debentures, and other obligations issued un- 
der the repealed acts shall be valid and en- 
forceable upon the terms and conditions un- 
der which they were issued, including the 
pledge of collateral against which they were 
issued, and all loans made and security or 
collateral therefor held by, and all contracts 
entered into by, institutions of the System 
shall remain enforceable according to their 
terms unless and until modified in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Act; it being 
the purpose of this subsection to avoid dis- 
ruption in the effective operation of the Sys- 
tem by reason of said repeals. 

Sec, 5.27. AMENDMENTS TO OTHER LAws.— 
(a) The Executive Schedule of basic pay (80 
Stat. 458, 5 U.S.C. 5311-5317), as amended, is 
further amended by striking from positions 
at level IV the “Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration.” (5 U.S.C. 5315(51)) and 
inserting in positions at level III the addi- 
tional position “(58) Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration.” (5 U.S.C. 5314). 

(b) The third paragraph of section 15 of 
the Federal Reserve Act (12 U.S.C. 393) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“The Federal Reserve banks are author- 
ized to act as depositaries for and fiscal 
agents of any Federal land bank, Federal in- 
termediate credit bank, bank for coopera- 
tives, or other institutions of the Farm 
Credit System.” 

Sec. 5.28. SEPARABILITY.—If any provision 
of this Act, or the application thereof to any 
persons or in any circumstances, is held in- 
valid, the remainder of this Act and the 
application of such provision to other per- 
sons or in other circumstances shall not be 
affected thereby. 

Sec. 5.29. Reserve RIGHT To AMEND OR 
REPEAL.—The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
any provision or all of this Act is expressly 
reserved. 
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And the House agree to the same. 
W. R. Poace, 
JOHN L. MCMILLAN, 
ED JONES, 
PAGE BELCHER, 
CHARLES M. TEAGUE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
GEORGE MCGOVERN, 
JAMES B. ALLEN, 
JACK MILLER, 
HENRY BELLMON, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 


The managers on the part of the House 
and the Senate at the conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1483) 
to further provide for the farmer-owned co- 
operative system of making credit available 
to farmers and ranchers and their coopera- 
tives, for rural residences, and to associa- 
tions and other entities upon which farming 
operations are dependent, to provide for an 
adequate and flexible flow of money into 
rural areas, and to modernize and consoli- 
date existing farm credit law to meet cur- 
rent and future rural credit needs, and for 
other purposes, submit the following joint 
statement to the House and the Senate in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the managers and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

The House amendment generally repre- 
sented a refinement of the Senate bill, mak- 
ing minor technical improvements and 


changes designed to remove objections raised 
by some groups. The conference substitute 
therefore adopts all of the provisions of the 
House amendment with one exception. Un- 
der the Senate bill services or supplies fur- 
nished by a cooperative as a public utility 
were excluded in determining whether a co- 


operative is eligible to borrow from a bank 
for cooperatives as not having business with 
non-members in excess of that with members, 
The House omitted this provision, and it has 
been reinserted in the conference substitute. 

The principal differences between the Sen- 
ate bill and the House amendment are as 
follows: 

1. (a) Land bank first lien: 

1. Senate: No limitation. 

2. House: First lien on interests in real 
estate of classes approved by FCA. 

(b) Land bank loan-value ratio: 

1. Senate: No limitation. 

2. House: Not to exceed 85 percent ap- 
praised value. 

(c) Appraisals: 

1. Senate: Appraisal standards prescribed 
as approved by FCA. 

2. House: Appraisal standards prescribed 
by the bank and approved by FCA. 

2. Rural Housing Limitations: 

(a) Senate: Single family low- and mod- 
erate-priced dwellings. 

House: Single family moderate-priced 
dwellings. 

(b) Senate: None. 

House: Not to exceed 15 percent of out- 
standing loans (similar PCA but 15 percent 
in each PCA or on prior approval larger per- 
cent but not to exceed 15 percent of all PCAs 
in district). 

(c) Senate: None. 

House: Rural areas for housing purposes 
not to include cities and villages in excess of 
2,500 inhabitants. 

3. Financially Related Services: 

(a) Senate: Appropriate to their on-farm 
operation as determined to be feasible under 
regulations of FCA, 

House: Appropriate to their on-farm oper- 
ations as determined to be feasible by the 
board of directors of each district bank, 
under regulations of FCA. 

(b) Senate report: “On farm.” “This would 
exclude tax, estate planning and other serv- 
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ices not necessary to their on-farm operating 
needs,” 

House report: Credit life insurance justi- 
fied as “necessary and incident” to lending. 
“The committee intends that this policy be 
continued and that the various agencies of 
the Farm Credit System should not be al- 
lowed to write or sell any form of insurance 
except credit life insurance which is ‘neces- 
sary and incident’ to protect their outstand- 
ing loans.” (Same for PCA and BC.) 

4. Supervisory Associations: 

Senate: Governor’s power under charter or 
regulations to provide for organization, man- 
agement, and conduct of the business of the 
association. 

House; To provide for organization of the 
association (Same for PCAs). 

5. Cooperative Eligibility: 

(a) Business with non-members: 

Senate: Excludes from 50 percent rule for 
business with non-members “services or sup- 
plies furnished as a public utility.” 

House: Deletes exception. 

(b) Voting media: 

Senate: Minimum of 6634 percent held by 
producers. 

House: Minimum of 80 percent. 

6. Merger of Similar Banks: 

Senate: On majority vote of stockholders. 

House: On majority vote cast by stock- 
holders and contributors to guarantee funds 
in accordance with voting strength same as 
for directors. 

7. Involuntary Mergers of Associations: 

Senate: If they have “failed to provide 
adequate credit services at reasonable costs.” 

House: Deletes, 

8. Prohibition against Tax-Exempt Guar- 
antees: 

Senate: No prohibitions. 

House: No guarantee of any debt the in- 
come from which is exempt from Federal 
tax. 

9. Single Security: 

Senate: Sec. 4.2d. 

House: Adds proviso requiring concur- 
rence of 12 districts and Central Bank. 

10. Change in District Boundaries: 

Senate: In discretion of FFCB. 

House: With concurrence of district boards 
involved. 

11. Appointment of Seventh Member Dis- 
trict Board: 

Senate: Governor appoints and may re- 
move. 

House: Appoints only. 

12. Joint Services Agreements: 

Senate: Authorized with FCA approval 

House: All subject to some FCA supervi- 
sion as applicable to banks individually. 

13. Powers of FFCB: 

(a) General Senate: Establish general pol- 
icy for FCA and the Farm Credit System in 
carrying out the act. 

House; For guidance of FCA “and approve 
the necessary rules and regulations for the 
implementation of this act not inconsistent 
with its provisions.” 

(b) Modify district boundaries: 

Senate: Approve boundary modifications. 

House: With concurrence of the district 
boards involved, 

(c) Approve merger of districts: 

Senate: After majority of the voting stock- 
holders and contributors to guaranty fund of 
each bank in each district. 

House; Upon majority vote of the stock- 
holders and contributors voting with voting 
strength the same as for directors. 

(d) Legislative reports: 

Senate: FFCB make annual reports and 
recommend legislative changes. 

House: Both “directly to the Congress.” 

(e) Governor’s approval of bank's chief 
executive officer: 

Senate: Approve the appointment and com- 
pensation. 

House: Approve the compensation only. 

14. Appropriations Limitation: 
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Senate: Collect asseéssments—“fund au- 
thorized to be appropriated." 

House: Fund “without regard to other law 
shall be available.” 

15. Court Jurisdiction PCA: 

Senate: PCA actions in state courts. 

House: Except where state court has no 
jurisdiction (Indians). 

As indicated above, the conference substi- 
tute adopts the Senate position on item 5(a). 

While the conference substitute adopts the 
language of the House amendment with re- 
spect to item 2(a) and authorizes loans for 
“moderate-priced” rather than low- and mod- 
erate-priced dwellings, there was no differ- 
ence in substance on this point; since au- 
thority to provide loans for ‘‘moderate- 
priced” dwellings includes authority to pro- 
vide loans for low-priced dwellings, as indi- 
cated in the letter set out below from the 
General Counsel for the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration: 

FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.G., November 10, 1971. 
Mr. HARKER T. STANTON, 
Counsel, Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, STANTON: You will recall my 
discussion of that House amendment to 
S. 1483 in Sec. 1.10 which limits rural hous- 
ing financed under the Act to “single-fam- 
ily moderate-priced dwellings’ in lieu of 
the Senate language introduced by Senator 
Miller restricting such loans to “single-fam- 
ily, low- and moderate-priced dwellings.” 

Your attention is called to the House 
report language, page 12, particularly the 
sentence “The Senate authorization for low- 
priced housing was deleted because this is 
usually associated with some subsidy.” You 
will also recall my oral statement that the 
Miller amendment language was adapted 
from the use of the terms low and moderate 
income housing in the Rural Housing Act of 
1949, as amended, and in other housing legis- 
lation. Current housing programs contem- 
plate interest supplements or subsidies down 
to as low as one percent interest to be paid 
by the borrower, depending on his repayment 
ability as compared with a full market rate 
or cost-of-money interest charge. Since the 
Farm Credit nonfarm rural housing loans 
will not be subsidized in any degree, it was 
believed that the description of low-priced 
housing should be eliminated from the Sen- 
ate language. Nevertheless, it is my opinion 
that the ““moderate-priced” limitation in the 
House bill will not preclude loans for low- 
cost housing by the banks and associations 
of the Farm Credit System so long as the 
borrower has ability to repay the rate then 
being charged on such loans by the banks 
and associations of the Farm Credit System. 
Testimony shows that it is anticipated that 
repair and modernization of low-cost hous- 
ing through land bank and production credit 
association loans will be one effective means 
of upgrading the quality of housing in rural 
areas. The testimony also indicates that, in 
the intermediate-term loan field, relatively 
low-cost mobile homes located on permanent 
sites will be financed. 

For the foregoing reasons it is my opinion 
that the House version fully accomplishes 
the objectives of the Miller amendment. 

Sincerely, 
Howarp V. CAMPBELL, 
General Counsel. 


Item 3(b) does not involve a difference in 
language between the Senate bill and the 
House amendment, but rather concerns re- 
port language. The conferees agreed with the 
language used in the Senate report, to wit, 
“This would exclude tax, estate planning, 
and other services not necessary to their 
on-farm operations.”; but differed with the 
House report language. The language in the 
House report appeared at page 17 as follows: 

“Section 1.11—Some credit related services 
are now available to land bank borrowers, 
such as credit life insurance. Present law per- 
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mits only such credit related services. as can 
be justified as ‘necessary and incident’ to 
the banks lending function. The committee 
intends that this policy be continued and 
that the various agencies of the Farm Credit 
System should not be allowed to write or sell 
any form of insurance except credit life 
which is ‘necessary and incident’ to protect 
their outstanding loans.” 

In a letter to Senator Talmadge, dated No- 
vember 3, the Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration commented on this item as 
follows: 

“Section 3(b). We strongly recommend 
that the conferees accept the House language 
in Items 1.11, 2.5, 2.16 and 3.7 concerning 
financially related services to borrowers, but 
that the joint conference report reject the 
attempt by the House committee to limit the 
scope of such services to less than that au- 
thorized by the language of these sections in 
the field of placing insurance to only provid- 
ing ‘credit life insurance “necessary and in- 
cident” to protect outstanding loans.’ 

“Credit life insurance was declared ‘neces- 
sary and incident’ in 1954, hail insurance in 
1967 and comprehensive insurance on point 
of purchase sales in 1965. These insurance 
services have been important to the financial 
wellbeing of the members, as well as a pro- 
tection to associations in the extension of 
credit. To deny associations the right to con- 
tinue these services threatens the best in- 
terests of the members and the associations. 

“In the past, members have expressed a 
need for insurance services. The need factor 
has been evaluated at the local, district and 
Federal Board levels. This approval procedure 
should reassure the committee that the sys- 
tem is only concerned with providing serv- 
ices where member owners have determined 
that real needs exist. The inference that a 
member owned cooperative under appropri- 
ate FCA supervision cannot act in the best 
interest of its membership is contrary to the 
legislative history enacted by Congress over 
the years. 

“The basic thrust of this entire bill is to 
provide a charter for the Farm Credit Sys- 
tem which will allow it to meet both present 
and future needs of its members. The au- 
thority to meet members’ insurance needs 
is a critical part of financial related services. 

“The limitations imposed by the House 
committee report would deal a devastating 
blow to the present and future members of 
this system who look to their associations 
for assistance in achieving efficient and 
profitable farm and ranch operations.” 

The General Counsel for the Farm Credit 
Administration further expanded on the 
extent to which Farm Credit institutions 
sell insurance as follows: 

Farm CREDIT ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., November 16, 1971. 
Mr. HARKER T. STANTON, 
Counsel, Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Harker: In accordance with your 
telephone request of this date, this will in- 
form you that at the present time practically 
all of the production credit associations offer 
to their member-borrowers credit life insur- 
ance in connection with their indebtedness 
to the production credit association. The 
borrower has the privilege of purchasing this 
life insurance in connection with the loan. 
In some associations the percentage of the 
members which take advantage of this serv- 
ice is as high as 85 percent. In others, how- 
ever, only 30 or 40 percent of the members 
are covered. Credit life insurance is placed 
with eleyen different private insurers under 
blanket arrangements. The compensation 
under these arrangements is paid directiy 
to the production credit associations al- 
though the manager or other personnel re- 
sponsible for placing the insurance requested 
by the borrower may be required to be a 
licensed insurance agent under State law. 
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The production credit associations in most 
districts also offer to borrowers hail insur- 
ance. Only about half of the production 
credit associations engage in this activity, 
This, too, is optional with the borrower and 
is placed under blanket policies with some 
twenty-nine commercial companies across 
the country. Almost half of the PCA bor- 
rowers in eight of the twelve districts have 
some hail insurance. Hail insurance placed 
through the production credit associations 
is chosen by from 3 to 18 percent of the PCA 
borrowers whereas from 16 to 37 percent of 
the borrowers carrying hail insurance obtain 
it through other sources. 

Production credit associations also have 
arrangements to place liability and extended 
coverage on farm machinery in connection 
with the point-of-purchase program. When 
an implement dealer sells the machine to a 
borrower, he notifies the PCA which places 
the coverage on the equipment immediately. 
The borrower’s note to the dealer is then 
purchased by the PCA and the cost of the 
insurance is added to the borrower’s account. 

Most of the land banks carry at their own 
expense an errors and omissions blanket 
policy on fire and extended coverage on real 
estate loans. To our knowledge, only one dis- 
trict, the Columbia Land Bank, has a blanket 
policy under which coverage is obtained on 
real estate improvements to their insurable 
value if the borrower fails to present evi- 
dence that he has a paid-up fire insurance 
policy with another company. 

We hope the foregoing information will 
be of assistance to you in advising the con- 
ferees on the Farm Credit Act of 1971. 

Sincerely, 
HOWARD V., CAMPBELL, 
General Counsel. 

The conferees discussed at length the 
scope of insurance services that should prop- 
erly be made available to eligible borrowers. 
It is felt that the sale of liability insurance, 
and any insurance on passenger automobiles, 
is not “necessary and incident” to the func- 
tions of the lending institutions; but that 
they should be able to sell such insurance 
as may be necessary to protect the loan. 
Thus credit life insurance could be sold in 
an amount appropriate to insure repayment 
of the loan, and insurance against loss of 
any collateral securing a loan could be sold 
for the full value of such collateral. It is of 
course not the intent of the conferees that 
the borrowers’ insurance necessarily be pur- 
chased through the Farm Credit System 
lender. These lenders should appropriately 
notify the borrowers that they possess the 
option of buying the insurance needed to 
secure the loan elsewhere if they so wish. 

W. R. Poace, 

JOHN L. MCMILLAN, 

Ep JONES, 

PAGE BELCHER, 

CHARLES M. TEAGUE, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 

HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 

GEORGE MCGOVERN, 

JAMES B. ALLEN, 

JACK MILLER, 

HENRY BELLMON, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


PROVIDING FOR ADJOURNMENT OF 
THE HOUSE FROM NOVEMBER 19 
TO NOVEMBER 29, 1971 


The Speaker laid before the House the 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 466) 
providing for an adjournment of the 
House from November 19 to November 29, 
1971, together with the Senate amend- 
ment thereto. 

The Clerk read the title of the con- 
current resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 
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Page 1, line 5, strike out “1971.” and in- 
sert: “1971, and when the Senate adjourns 
on Wednesday, November 24, 1971, it stand 
adjourned until 10 a.m., Monday, November 
29, 1971.”. 


The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. Hacan (at the request of Mr. 
Boccs), for today, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Pepper (at the request of Mr, 
Boccs), for today, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Corman, for today, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee (at the request 
of Mr. O'NEILL) , for today, on account of 
official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. RANDALL, for 30 minutes, today; 
to revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Jounson of California, for 15 min- 
utes, today, and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Dent (at the request of Mr. Davis 
of South Carolina), for 10 minutes, to- 
day, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr, McKevirr) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include therein 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mrs. HECKLER of Masachusetts, for 15 
minutes, today. 

Mr. Kemp, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. MIzeLL, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Horton, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. HARSHA, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Veysey, for 45 minutes, today. 

Mr. Horton, for 30 minutes, on Novem- 
ber 30. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Davis of South Carolina) 
to revise and extend their remarks and 
include therein extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts, for 25 
minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
conp and extend remarks was granted 
Mr. CABELL, to revise and extend his 
remarks immediately following those of 
Mr. MORGAN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McKevitr) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. GuBSER. 

Mr. DERWINSKI in two instances. 

Mr. McCrory in two instances. 

Mr. HALL. 

Mr. Escu. 

Mr. SPENCE. 

Mr. HALPERN. 

Mr. SCHMITZ. 
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Mr, HORTON. 

Mr. Wyman in two instances, 

Mr. LANDGREBE. 

Mr. FREY. 

Mr. Hosmer in five instances. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL in three instances, 
Mr. Scort. 

Mr. MARTIN. 

Mr, Burke of Florida. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia, 

Mr. Kemp in two instances. 

Mr. MICHEL. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts in five 


instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Davis of South Carolina) to 
revise and extend their remarks and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Dutsxki in four instances. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. 

Mr. GonzaLEZ in two instances. 

Mr. Rarick in three instances. 

Mr. Rocers in five instances. 

Mr, KLUCZYNSKI in two instances. 

Mr. Fountain in three instances. 

Mr. Corman in three instances. 

Mr. RANGEL in two instances. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Burke of Massachusetts. 

Mr. YATRON. 

Mr. Boccs. 

Mr. Dorn in two instances. 

Mr. PurRcELL in two instances. 

Mr. STUCKEY. 

Mr. SEIBERLING in two instances. 

Mr. O'HARA. 

Mr. Rovsu in two instances. 

Mr, FRASER. 

Mr. BINGHAM in five instances. 

Mr. MILLER of California in six in- 
stances. 

Mr. Donouve in two instances. 

Mrs. Sutiivan in two instances. 

Mr. DINGELL in two instances. 

Mr. Boran in three instances. 

Mr. HEcHLER of West Virginia in two 
instances. 


SENATE BILL AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


A bill and a joint resolution of the 
Senate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker's table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 

S. 1938. An act to amend certain provisions 
of subtitle II of title 28, District of Colum- 
bia Code, relating to interest and usury; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S.J. Res. 153. Joint resolution to designate 
the week which begins on the first Sunday 
in March 1972 as “National Beta Club 
Week"; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mr. HAYS, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title, which was 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H.J. Res. 946. Joint resolution making fur- 
ther continuing appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1972, and for other purposes. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the provi- 
sions of House Concurrent Resolution 
466 the Chair declares the House ad- 
journed until 12 o’clock noon on Mon- 
day, November 29, 1971. 

Thereupon (at 3 o’clock and 4 minutes 
p.m.) pursuant to House Concurrent 
Resolution 466, the House adjourned un- 
til Monday, November 29, 1971, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1299. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Emergency Preparedness, Executive Office of 
the President, transmitting the semiannual 
report on the strategic and critical mate- 
rials stockpiling program, covering the pe- 
riod ended June 30, 1971, pursuant to sec- 
tion 4 of the Strategic and Critical Mate- 
rials Stockpiling Act; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1300. A letter from the Chief of Legisla- 
tive Affairs, Department of the Navy, trans- 
mitting notice of the intention of the De- 
partment of the Navy to donate a surplus 
electric railway crossing warning sign to the 
Pacific Southwest Railway Museum Associa- 
tion, Inc., San Diego, Calif., pursuant to 10 
U.S.C. 7545; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1301. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting the sec- 
ond annual report of Gallaudet College on 
the establishment and operation of the Model 
Secondary School for the Deaf, pursuant to 
section 4(c) of Public Law 89-694; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

1302. A letter from the Executive Director, 
Federal Communications Commission, trans- 
mitting a report on the backlog of pending 
applications and hearing cases in the Com- 
mission as of October 31, 1971, pursuant to 
section 5(e) of the Communications Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1303. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide for the appointment of transcrib- 
ers of official court reporters’ transcripts in 
the U.S. district courts, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. POAGE: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on S. 1483. (Rept. No. 
92-629). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HEBERT: Committee on Armed Serv- 


ices. H.R. 9526. A bill to authorize certain 
naval vessel loans, and for other purposes; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 92-680). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. BLATNIK (for himself, Mr. 
CLEVELAND, Mr, Don H. Ciausen, Mr. 
ScHWENGEL, Mr. Snyper, Mr. ZION, 
Mr. McDonaxtp of Michigan, Mr. 
HAMMERSCHMIDT, Mr. MIZELL, Mr. 
Terry, Mr. THONE, Mr, Baker, and 
Mr. MILLER of Ohio) : 

H.R. 11895. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BLATNIK (for himself, Mr. 
JONES of Alabama, Mr. KLUCZYNSEI, 
Mr. WRIGHT, Mr. Gray, Mr, CLARK, 
Mr. EDMONDSON, Mr. JOHNSON of 
California, Mr. Dorn, Mr. HENDER- 
SON, Mr. ROBERTS, Mr. Kee, Mr. 
Howarp, Mr. ANDERSON of California, 
Mr. Carrery, Mr, RoE, Mr. COLLINS 
of Illinois, Mr. Roncauio, Mr. 
BecicH, Mr. McCormack, Mr. RAN- 
GEL, Mr. James V. STANTON, Mrs, 
ABZUG, Mr. HARSHA, and Mr. 
GROVER) : 

H.R. 11896. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts (for 
himself, Mr. ABOUREZK, Mr. Brasco, 
Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. HILLIS, Mr. LENT, 
and Mr. Roncatio) : 

H.R. 11897. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage higher 
education, and particularly the private fund- 
ing thereof, by authorizing a deduction from 
gross income of reasonable amounts contrib- 
uted to a qualified higher education fund es- 
tablished by the taxpayer for the purpose of 
funding the higher education of his depend- 
ents; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey: 

H.R. 11898. A bill to amend the National 
Flood Insurance Act of 1968 to increase flood 
insurance coverage of certain properties, to 
authorize the acquisition of certain proper- 
ties, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DOW: 

H.R. 11899. A bill to amend the Postal 
Reorganization Act of 1970, title 39, United 
States Code, to eliminate certain restrictions 
on the rights of officers and employees of the 
Postal Service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GAYDOS;: 

H.R. 11900. A bill to amend the tariff and 
trade laws of the United States to promote 
full employment and restore a diversified 
production base; to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to stem the outflow of 
U.S. capital, jobs, technology, and produc- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT (for him- 
self, Mr. Mitts of Arkansas, and 
Mr, ALEXANDER) : 

H.R. 11901. A bill to provide for a highway 
bridge across the Norfork Reservoir in Arkan- 
sas; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HENDERSON (for himself and 
Mr. DUŁSKI) : 

H.R. 11902. A bill to provide for addi- 
tional positions in grades GS-16, GS-17, and 
GS-18, to carry out the functions of the 
Economic Stabilization Act of 1970; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mrs. HICKS of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 11903. A bill to amend the General 
Education Provisions Act with respect to 
the maintenance of neighborhood schools; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HULL: 

H.R. 11904. A bill to provide that for pur- 
poses of Public Law 874, 81st Congress, relat- 
ing to assistance for schools in federally im- 
pacted areas, Federal property transferred to 
the U.S. Postal Service shall continue to be 
treated as Federal property for 2 years; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. KEMP: 

H.R. 11905. A bill to amend the Federal 
Salary Act of 1967, and for other purposes; 
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to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 
By Mr. LENT (for himself, Mr, WHITE- 
HURST, Mr. DRINAN, Mr. COUGHLIN, 
Mr. Lone of Maryland, Mr. DuLSKI, 
Mr. HoGan, Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. 
Smrrn of New York, Mr. Ryan, Mrs. 
HECKLER of Massachusetts, Mr. 
DONOHUE, Mrs. DWYER, Mr. RODINO, 
Mr. MINISH, Mr. CONABLE, Mr, KING, 
Mr. STRATTON, Mr. REID of New York, 
Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. Dow, Mr. How- 
ARD, Mr. Hunt, Mr. DANIELS of New 
Jersey, and Mr. THompson of New 
Jersey) : 

H.R. 11906. A bill to amend the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf Lands Act, to establish a Na- 
tional Marine Mineral Resources Trust, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MOORHEAD: 

H.R. 11907. A bill to provide for the preven- 
tion of sickle cell anemia; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. NIX: 

H.R. 11908. A bill to assist in the provision 
of housing for the elderly, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H.R. 11909. A bill to provide incentives for 
the establishment of new or expanded job- 
producing industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments in rural areas; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H.R. 11910. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage higher 
education, and particularly the private fund- 
ing thereof, by authorizing a deduction from 
gross income of reasonable amounts contrib- 
uted to a qualified higher education fund es- 
tablished by the taxpayer for the purpose of 
funding the higher education of his depend- 
ents; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey (for 
himself, Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey, 
Mr. HawKINs, Mr. Burton, and Mr. 
Gaypbos) : 

H.R. 11911. A bill to amend the Service 
Contract Act of 1965 to revise the method of 
computing wage rates under that act; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. THONE (for himself and Mr. 
ScHWENGEL) : 
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H.R. 11912. A bill urging units and individ- 
ual members of the armed services to engage 
in civic works; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. DOW: 

H.R. 11913. A bill to enable producers of 
commercial eggs to consistently provide an 
adequate but not excessive supply of eggs to 
meet the needs of consumers for eggs, and to 
stabilize, maintain, and develop orderly mar- 
keting conditions for eggs at prices reasona- 
ble to the consumers and producers; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LANDGREBE: 

ELJ. Res. 979. Joint resolution to amend 
title 5 of the United States Code to provide 
for the 11th day of November of each year as 
“Veterans Day”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANDALL: 

H.J. Res. 980. Joint resolution to amend 
title 5 of the United States Code to provide 
for the designation of the 1lth day of No- 
vember of each year as “Veterans Day”; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WYMAN (for himself, Mr. 
HALEY, Mr. MICHEL, Mr. SNYDER, Mr. 
WAGGONNER, Mr. HoGan, Mr. GAR- 
MATZ, Mr. KARTH, Mr. Barinc, Mr. 
CLEVELAND, Mr. RUNNELS, Mr. KING, 
Mr. PRENIE, Mr. Jones of North Caro- 
lina, Mr. Ware, Mr. WHALLEY, Mr. 
Gaypos, Mr. SAYLOR, Mr. St GERMAIN, 
Mr. Duncan, Mr. KUYKENDALL, Mr. 
COLLINS of Texas, Mr. ARCHER, Mr. 
FISHER, and Mr. DOWNING): 

H.J. Res. 981. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States with respect to participation in silent 
prayer or meditation in public schools; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WYMAN (for himself, Mr. 
BroYHILL of Virginia, Mr. MorLrLo- 
HAN, Mr. Kee, and Mr. ZaBLockr) : 

H.J. Res. 982. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to participation 
in silent prayer or meditation in public 
schools; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURKE of Florida (for him- 
self, and Mr. Baker, Mr. BARING, Mr. 
BROYHILL of Virginia, Mr. Dennis, 
Mr. McCuiure, and Mr. Mann): 

H. Con. Res. 467. Concurrent resolution ex- 
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sentatives objecting to the éligibility of the 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic and 
the Ukranian Soviet Socialist Republic for 
membership in the United Nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H. Res. 714. Resolution to provide for an 
investigation by the Judiciary Committee 
of the operation of the Federal witness im- 
munity statute; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. PRICE of Illinois (for himself, 
Mr. SmIrTH of Iowa, and Mr. YATES): 

H. Res. 715. Resolution calling for the 
shipment of Phantom F-4 aircraft to Israel 
in order to maintain the arms balance in 
the Middle East; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 

285. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of Michigan, 
requesting the Congress to call a convention 
for the purpose of proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States pro- 
viding that no student shall be assigned to 
nor compelled to attend any particular public 
school on account of race, religion, color or 
national origin; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

Mr. McCLORY presented a bill (H.R. 11914) 
for the relief of Gonzalo Perez, Martha Perez, 
and Gonzalo Perez, Jr., which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

160. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the City 
Council, Englewood, N.J., relative to with- 
drawal of American forces from Southeast 
Asia; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

161. Also, petition of Ralph Boryszewski, 
Rochester, N.Y., relative to impeachment of 


pressing the sense of the House of Repre- officials; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE—Friday, November 19, 1971 


The Senate met at 9 a.m. and was 
called to order by the President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ELLENDER). 


PRAYER 
The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Father, in whose will is our 
peace, we lift our hearts to Thee to renew 
our vows and offer our daily service to 
Thee, In this hushed and holy moment 
of prayer may we find our hearts quick- 
ened and strengthened for the duties and 
responsibilities of this day. Make it a 
great adventure of faith and spiritual 
discipline. And if we should forget Thee 
do not forget us. 

In troubled times may we find in Thee 
the light, the guidance, and the wisdom 
to lead the people. May each day bring a 
larger unfoldment of Thy will for this 
Nation. Through plodding and tedious 
hours keep us serene within and mag- 
nanimous without. May we be diligent in 
duties, faithful in high trust, and ever 


loyal to Thee. At length may we rest in 
the peace of those who do justly, and love 
Thee sincerely. 

We pray in the Master’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
more November 18, 1971, be dispensed 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR THE TRANSACTION 
OF ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the recog- 
nition of the joint leadership under the 
standing order there be a period for the 
transaction of routine morning business, 
not to exceed 30 minutes, with statements 
therein limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the calendar, 
beginning with No. 440, and that the rest 
of the calendar be considered in sequence 
up to and including No. 472. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


INCREASES IN APPROPRIATION 
CEILINGS OF THE NATIONAL PARK 
SYSTEM 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2601) to provide for increases in 
appropriation ceilings and boundary 
changes in certain units of the national 
park system, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
with amendments, on page 1, line 9, after 
“Virginia:”, strike out “section II” and 
insert “section 11”; on page 2, after line 
11, insert: 
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(3) Bighorn Canyon National Recreation 
Area, Wyoming and Montana: section 5 of 
the Act of October 15, 1966 (80 Stat. 913), 
is amended by changing “355,000” to $780,- 
000"; 


At the beginning of line 16, strike out 
“(3)” and insert “(4)”; at the beginning 
of line 19, strike out “(4)” and insert 
“(5)”; at the beginning of line 22, strike 
out “(5)” and insert “(6)”; on page 3, 
at the beginning of line 1, strike 
out “(6)” and insert “(7)”; in line 3, 
after the semicolon, insert “and 
section 2 of such Act is amended by re- 
vising the third sentence to read as fol- 
lows: “Land and waters owned by the 
State of Missouri within such area may 
be acquired only with the consent of the 
State and, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, subject to provision for 
reversion to such State conditioned upon 
continued use of the property for park 
purposes”; ”; at the beginning of line 11, 
strike out “(7)” and insert “(8)”; and, 
on page 4, line 21, after the word “ap- 
proximately”, strike out “233.15” and in- 
sert “267.90”; so as to make the bill read: 


S. 2601 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I—ACQUISITION CEILING 
INCREASES 


Src. 101. The limitation on appropriations 
for the acquisition of lands and interests 
therein within units of the national park 
system contained in the following Acts are 
amended as follows: 

(1) Assateague Island National Seashore— 
Maryland and Virginia: section 11 of the Act 
of September 21, 1965 (79 Stat. 824, 827), 
is amended by changing “$16,250,000” to 
“$20,650,000", and by adding the following 
sentence after the period: “Funds authorized 
to be appropriated for the acquisition of 
lands and interests in land may, notwith- 
standing the foregoing limitation, be in- 
creased in appropriation Acts by such 
amounts as may be necessary to pay interest 
and deficiency awards owed by the United 
States as determined in condemnation ac- 
tions for the acquisition of such lands and 
interests.”; 

(2) Big Hole National Battlefield, Mon- 
tana: section 5 of the Act of May 17, 1963 
(77 Stat. 18), is amended by changing 
“$20,000” to “$42,500”; 

(3) Bighorn Canyon National Recreation 
Area, Wyoming and Montana: section 5 of 
the Act of October 15, 1966 (80 Stat. 913), is 
amended by changing “$355,000” to “$780,- 
000"; 

(4) Effigy Mounds National Monument, 
Iowa: section 5 of the Act of May 27, 1961 
(75 Stat. 88), is amended by changing “$2,- 
000” to $14,000"; 

(5) Fort Donelson National Military Park, 
Tennessee: section 3 of the Act of Septem- 
ber 8, 1960 (74 Stat. 875), is amended by 
changing “$226,000” to “$454,000”; 

(6) Lincoln Boyhood National Memorial, 
Indiana: section 4 of the Act of February 
19, 1962 (76 Stat. 9), is amended by chang- 
ing “$1,000,000” to “$1,320,000” and “$75,000” 
to “$395,000"; 

(7) Ozark National Scenic Riverways, 
Missouri: section 8 of the Act of August 27, 
1964 (78 Stat. 608), is amended by changing 
“$7,000,000” to $11,111,000"; and section 2 
of such Act is amended by revising the third 
sentence to read as follows: “Land and waters 
owned by the State of Missouri within such 
area may be acquired only with the consent 
of the State and, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, subject to provision for re- 
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version to such State conditioned upon con- 
tinued use of the property for park pur- 
We 


(8) Shiloh National Military Park, Tennes- 
see: section 1 of the Act of July 3, 1926 (44 
Stat. 826), is amended by changing “$57,100” 
to “$150,100”, 

TITLE II—DEVELOPMENT CEILING 
INCREASES 

Sec. 201. The limitations on appropriations 
for acquisition and development of units of 
the national park system contained in the 
following Acts are amended as follows: 

(1) Herbert Hoover National Historic Site, 
Iowa: section 4 of the Act of August 12, 1965 
(79 Stat. 510), is amended by changing 
“$1,650,000” to “$3,500,000”; 

(2) Booker T. Washington National Monu- 
ment, Virginia: section 4 of the Act of 
April 2, 1956 (70 Stat. 86), is amended by 
changing $200,000” to ‘$600,000"; 

(3) Johnstown Flood National Memorial, 
Pennsylvania: section 5 of the Act of Au- 
gust 31, 1964 (78 Stat. 752), is amended by 
changing “$2,000,000” to “$2,244,600”. 

Sec. 202. The additional sums authorized 
to be appropriated for development in the 
Acts ay amended in section 201 are based on 
March 1971 prices and may be increased or 
decreased in appropriation Acts by such 
amounts, if any, as may be justified by rea- 
son of ordinary fluctuations in construction 
costs as indicated by engineering cost indices 
applicable to the types of construction in- 
volved for each area. 

TITLE I1I—BOUNDARY CHANGES 

Sec. 301. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to revise the boundaries of the 
following units of the national park system: 

(1) Adams National Historic Site, Massa- 
chusetts: to add approximately 3.68 acres; 

(2) Fort Caroline National Memorial, Flor- 
ida: to add approximately 12.5 acres; 

(3) George Washington Birthplace Na- 
tional Monument, Virginia: to add approxi- 
mately 62.3 acres; 

(4) Glacier National Park, Montana: to 
add approximately 267.90 acres and to ex- 
clude approximately 68.47 acres; 

(5) Isle Royale National Park, Michigan: 
to add approximately 0.52 acre; 

(6) Johnstown Flood National Memorial, 
Pennsylvania: to add approximately 53.6 
acres; 

(7) Lassen Volcanic National Park, Cali- 
fornia: to exclude approximately 482 acres; 

(8) Muir Woods National Monument, Cal- 
ifornia: to add approximately 49.7 acres; 

(9) Petersburg National Battlefield, Vir- 
ginia: to exclude approximately 257.53 acres. 

Sec. 302. The boundary revisions author- 
ized in section 301 shall become effective 
upon publication in the Federal Register of 
a map or other description of the lands ad- 
ded or excluded by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Sec. 303. Within the boundaries of the 
areas as revised in accordance with section 
301, the Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized to acquire lands and interest therein by 
donation, purchase with donated or appro- 
priated funds, exchange, or transfer from 
any other Federal agency. Lands and inter- 
ests therein so acquired shall become part 
of the area to which they are added, and 
shall be subject to all laws, rules, and regu- 
lations applicable thereto. Lands and inter- 
ests therein excluded from the areas pursu- 
ant to section 301 may be exchanged for non- 
Federal lands within the boundaries as re- 
vised, or they may be transferred to the 
Jurisdiction of any other Federal agency or 
to a State or political subdivision thereof, 
without monetary consideration, as the Sec- 
retary of the Interior may deem appropriate. 
In exercising the authority in this section 
with respect to lands and interests therein 
excluded from the areas, the Secretary of the 
Interior may, on behalf of the United States, 
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retrocede to the appropriate State exclusive 
or concurrent legislative jurisdiction sub- 
ject to such terms and conditions as he may 
deem appropriate, over such lands, to be 
effective upon acceptance thereof by the 
State. Any such lands not so exchanged or 
transferred may be disposed of in accord- 
ance with the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949, as amended. 

Sec, 304. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $1,328,000 for the 
acquisition of lands and interests therein 
added to the areas referred to in section 301. 

Src. 305. The authorities in this title are 
supplementary to any other euthorities 
available to the Secretary of the Interior 
with respect to the acquisition, development, 
and administration of the areas referred to 
in section 301. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
92-452), explaining the purposes of the 
measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEED FOR AN OMNIBUS BILL 


The Department of the Interior has been 
concerned for some time about the need to 
develop a less cumbersome means by which 
needed increases in appropriation ceilings 
and selected kinds of boundary changes in 
units of the national park system can be con- 
sidered both by the Congress and within the 
executive branch, At the same time the De- 
partment believes such a method should be 
limited in its application to only those 
changes which are both necessary to imple- 
ment the individual project and are con- 
sistent with the basic legislation authorizing 
& particular park service area. In cases where 
a change, regardless of how desirable it may 
be, would substantially alter the existing au- 
thorization insofar as the size, cost, or the 
general character of an existing area, the De- 
partment believes that separate legislation is 
desirable. 

The Department has developed criteria 
which was used in the selection of the eight- 
een projects included in the proposal submit- 
ted by the Administration and it is contem- 
plated that these same guidelines will be ap- 
plied to future similar omnibus proposals. 
This procedure of combining a number of es- 
tablished and active units of the park sys- 
tem under one act appears highly desirable 
and from a practical standpoint would elimi- 
nate a considerable number of individual 
hearings on these separate projects, 


ADMINISTRATIVE CRITERIA FOR OMNIBUS PROPOS- 
ALS RELATING TO EXISTING AREAS OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM 


The National Park Service has considered 
@ project for inclusion in omnibus proposals 
if the amendment to the original act meets 
one of the following criteria: 

1. The proposed amendment is substan- 
tially in accord with the legislation estab- 
lishing the area, and the proposed amend- 
ment is necessary to adjust or “round out” 
boundaries of existing areas to meet new 
management needs. 

2. The proposed amendment is needed to 
authorize increased appropriations to com- 
plete land acquisition and development pro- 
grams for an existing area, as it is now 
authorized, 

A proposal would not be considered for 
inclusion in omnibus proposals if it would 
substantially after the existing authorization 
insofar as the size, cost, or the general char- 
acter of the area. 
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DESCRIPTION 


As introduced the bill consists of three 
titles, all relating to certain existing units 
of the national park system. Title I increases 
statutory ceilings in appropriations for land 
acquisition at eight areas as recommended 
by the committee; Title II increases statu- 
tory ceilings on appropriations for develop- 
ment at three areas; and Title III authorizes 
boundary revisions at nine areas. 

Under Title I, increases in appropriation 
ceilings for land acquisition are needed for 
seven areas, as follows: 

1, Assateague Island National Seashore, 
Maryland.—Increase in land acquisition from 
$16,250,000 to $20,650,000. This increase of 
$4.4 million is needed to acquire the remain- 
ing 2,923 acres of private lands within the 
authorized seashore boundaries. 

There remains $800,000 available for land 
acquisition under the existing $16,250,000 
limitation. We estimate that to complete the 
land acquisition program using the court’s 
formula for the subdivision lots the sum 
of $5,200,000 will be needed. This, less the 
$800,000 already available, indicates a need 
for an increase in the statutory authorization 
of $4,400,000 which S. 2601, provides. 

2. Big Hole National Battlefield, Mon- 
tana.—Increase in the land acquisition ceil- 
ing from $20,000 to $42,500. The increase is 
needed for acquisition of the Clemow prop- 
erty, amounting to approximately 120 acres. 
This property lies within the authorized 
boundaries on the national battlefield. An 
option, to buy, in the sum of $22,000, has 
been agreed to by the owner for some time. 

3. Bighorn Canyon National Recreation 
Area.—Increases the appropriation ceiling 
from $355,000 to $780,000, thus providing an 
additional $425,000 for land acquisition and 
highway improvement. 

4. Effigy Mounds National Monument, 
Jowa.—Land acquisition ceiling increase from 
$2,000 to $14,000, for the acquisition of ap- 
proximately 93.7 acres known as the Fer- 
guson Tract. This property contains three 
small Indian burial mounds, one of which is 
an outstanding bird effigy. They all illustrate 
the primary theme of the national monu- 
ment. Acquisition costs are $12,000; no de- 
yelopment is proposed, and no additional 
staffing or operating costs are anticipated. 

5. Fort Donelson National Military Park, 
Tennessee.—Twenty-one tracts consisting of 
approximately 22 acres are now urgently 
needed to enable Park Service personnel to 
improve interpretation of the historic re- 
sources of Fort Donelson, and to eliminate 
existing traffic hazards by redesigning roads. 
The proposed ceiling increase is from $226,- 
000 to $454,000, an add-on of $228,000. 

6. Lincoln Boyhood National Memorial, 
Indiana.—The acquisition of the 71.85 acres 
proposed in this legislation will complete the 
memorial by adding to it the remaining lands 
originally patented to Thomas Lincoln in 
1827, with the exception of the railroad right- 
of-way still in use. This will raise the total 
acreage to 200—the legislative acreage ceil- 
ing for the area. The proposed land acquisi- 
tion increase is from $75,000 to $395,000, an 
addition of $320,000. 

7. Ozark National Scenic Riverways, Mis- 
souri—A further total of about 8,400 acres 
of private land must be acquired, to assure 
adequate protection and development of the 
river resources. The estimated cost of ac- 
quiring these additional lands is $2,563,438. 

The sum of $1,239,476 is also being re- 
quested to pay deficiency judgments on 46 
tracts involved in condemnation actions al- 
ready in progress. Finally, an additional $307,- 
970 is the estimate for moving expenses and 
relocation benefits as provided by the Uni- 
form Relocation Assistance and Real Prop- 
erty Acquisition Policies Act of 1970. 

Thus, a total of $4,111,000 is needed to 
complete the land acquisition program for 
this area, and the bill would amend the 1964 
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authorization accordingly, from $7 million 
to $11,111,000. 

8. Shiloh National Military Park (Tennes- 
see).—The acquisition of four tracts total- 
ling 191.5 acres, including the site on which 
historic Shiloh Church stood in 1862, would 
complete the park in accordance with the 
master plan. 

The acquisition of the tracts will enable 
the Park Service to eliminate three of four 
existing accesses, thereby providing more ef- 
fective control of visitors. For this reason, 
the bill proposes an increase of $93,000, 
bringing the new ceiling limitation from 
$57,100 to $150,100. 

Under Title II, increases in appropriation 
ceilings for development there are: 

1. Herbert Hoover National Historic Site 
(Iowa) —New ceiling authority totalling $3,- 
500,000 is needed to permit the completion 
of proper visitor facilities at this site. This 
is an increase of $1,850,000 over the existing 
limitation of $1,650,000. The additional 
funds will be used for further land acquisi- 
tion ($78,000) and general development ($1,- 
772,000) . 

2. Booker T. Washington National Monu- 
ment (Virginia) —In order to complete the 
development for this park, authority is re- 
quested to increase development ceiling costs 
by $400,000. This will permit the elimination 
of modern structures which intrude on the 
scene of the living farm, demolition of an 
existing dwelling, and the construction of 
three employee residences and appurtenant 
facilities such as a water supply and sewer 
system which are urgently needed, Recon- 
struction of significant historic structures 
and expansion of a small existing parking 
lot are also proposed. The proposed ceiling 
addition will increase the limitation from 
$200,000 to $600,000. 

3. Johnstown Flood National Memorial 
(Pennsylvania) .—The proposed development 
ceiling increase of $244,600 includes the con- 
struction cost of a pedestrian bridge, trails 
and interpretive facilities. Terrain character- 
istics at the Croyle Township portion of the 
memorial preclude development of parking 
facilities for visitors. 

Following are the justifications for bound- 
ary changes in nine areas under title III. 

1. Adams National Historic Site (Massa- 
chusetts) —Acquisition of the Beale prop- 
erty immediately west of the Adams site is 
sought because of its direct relevance to the 
historical environment of John Adams’ day. 
Also because of its usefulness as protection 
for the Adams property against private de- 
velopment in that immediate area. 

The cost of adding these 3.68 acres to the 
national historic site is $122,000. Development 
costs total $50,000. 

2. Fort Caroline National Memorial (Flor- 
ida) —Here, 12.5 acres have been proposed 
for donation to enable the Service to round 
out boundaries by including the remaining 
acreage of Spanish Pond and providing pro- 
tection to Shipyard Creek on the western 
boundary. Parking areas at St. John’s Creek 
and Spanish Pond will be enlarged, and an 
interpretive facility with exhibits will be 
placed at Spanish Pond. Utilities will be 
placed underground. Development costs are 
estimated at $89,100; no additional costs are 
anticipated for land acquisition. 

3. George Washington Birthplace National 
Monument (Virginia.)—It is proposed to add 
62.3 acres to the national monument. This 
land is located centrally to the interpretive 
area of the park—its acquisition will add ad- 
ditional land for the development of the 
living farm concept, Land acquisition costs 
are estimated at $57,000. 

4. Glacier National Park (Montana) —A 
boundary change is proposed along the south 
edge of the park. The flood in 1964 on the 
Flathead River and its tributary Bear Creek 
forced the realignment of the Great North- 
ern Railroad tracks in a number of places. A 
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boundary adjustment to conform to the 
new river and railroad location is needed in 
order that a clear interpretation of the 
boundary can be made. This is especially 
needed during the hunting season. A total of 
64.23 acres of parkland will be removed from 
the park and will become right-of-way of the 
railroad. Also 4.24 acres of parkland will be 
removed from the park and will become 
Forest Service land. One-hundred-sixteen 
acres of Forest Service land, 117.15 acres of 
railroad land, and a small tract of private 
land will in turn become parkland. This tract 
of privately-owned land, 34.75 acres, would 
become an inholding within the park, and 
would be acquired under the general acqui- 
sition authority for the park at a cost of 
$6,000. This will result in a net addition to 
the park of approximately 199 acres. 

5. Isle Royale National Park (Michigan) — 
Proposed acquisitions include the abandoned 
Houghton Flour Mill property. The value of 
the subject tract to the programs of the Na- 
tional Park Service at Isle Royale is inesti- 
mable. The land acquisition cost will be ap- 
proximately $31,500. 

6. Johnstown Flood National Memorial 
(Pennsylvania) —In addition to the increase 
in funds for development, as authorized in 
Title II of the bill, there is a need for 53.6 
acres over and above the 55 acres authorized 
by the Congress in 1964. This would provide 
a buffer zone around a good portion of the 
site and would involve the purchase of only 
one 12.24 acre property at a cost of $11,500. 
The remaining average would be donated by 
the township. 

7. Lassen Volcanic National Park (Califor- 
nia).—It is proposed to exclude a tract of 
land containing approximately 482 acres and 
transfer it to the Forest Service. A Forest 
Service access road leading to a fire look- 
out on West Prospect Peak is located 
on this tract. In addition to this use, the 
Forest Service needs this road as an access 
for a timber sale in Lassen National Forest 
planned for FY 1973. The transfer of this 
tract of land would facilitate the manage- 
ment of the park and the Lassen National 
Forest. There are no costs involved in this 
transfer, 

8. Muir Woods National Monument (Cali- 
fornia) —This proposal calls for the addi- 
tion to Muir Woods National Monument of a 
detached tract of land totalling 49.7 acres 
which is located on the opposite side of the 
State highway from the southeastern corner 
of the Monument. Most of these lands are in 
what is called the Camp Monte Vista sub- 
division. While there are a large number of 
lots and parcels in the subdivision (273), 
there are only 15 residences. There is also 
a snack bar-souvenir stand facility (now 
vacant) called Muir Woods Inn, which was 
purchased by the National Park Foundation 
for $110,000 in 1969, and which will be con- 
veyed to the government at cost. The esti- 
mated acquisition cost for the 49.7 acres, in- 
cluding relocation costs, is $1,100,000. 

At the time of the committee hearing on 
the bill, certain of the landowners within 
the proposed taking area for the Muir Woods 
addition were concerned about their prop- 
erty being taken and their existing uses for 
school purposes being discontinued. In ap- 
proving park legislation in the past, the 
committee has consistently sought fair and 
equitable treatment of established residents 
and users of the land to be acquired. In the 
case of Muir Woods, the committee believes 
that the owners of lands devoted to private 
educational purposes should be given ap- 
propriate assurances that their land can 
continue in its present use for a reasonable 
time. The normal periods of retained use and 
occupancy are for the owner’s lifetime, in 
the case of a natural person, or for a period 
of up to 25 years. The committee under- 
stands that the Park Service will negotiate 
continued use and occupancy rights with the 
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owners of the private schools affected on that 
basis. In such event the owners will receive 
full fair market value for their property 
with deductions appropriate to the term of 
use and occupancy retained by the owner. 

9. Petersburg National Battlefield (Vir- 
ginia)—An agreement has been reached 
whereby two areas of Petersburg National 
Battlefield nob needed for park purposes, 
known as Flank and Defense Road—1.92 and 
5.12 miles in length, respectively—will be 
transferred to the City of Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia. The total land volume is approximately 
258 acres. The proposed transfer will elimi- 
nate property no longer of value to the park, 
having been practically incorporated in the 
expansion of ‘the City of Petersburg and no 
longer manageable as part of the park. There 
are no costs involved to the government; 
rather, it is expected that some savings will 
result. 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS TO 5S. 2601 


1. On page 1, line 9, strike “section II” and 
insert in lieu thereof “section 11”. This is an 
editorial amendment. 

2. On page 2, after line 12, insert the follow- 
ing new paragraph (3) and renumber the 
succeeding paragraphs in title I accordingly: 

(3) Bighorn Canyon National Recreation 
Area, Wyoming and Montana: section 5 of the 
Act of October 15, 1966 (80 Stat. 913), is 
amended by changing ‘$355,000' to ‘$780,000'; 

The amendment increases the amount au- 
thorized for land acquisition at Bighorn Can- 
yon Recreation Area from $355,000 to $780,- 
000, an increase of $425,000. This additional 
sum, together with the amount of $165,000 
presently available under the existing s&u- 
thorization is needed to complete the acqui- 
sition of lands and easements needed for the 
transpark road from the Horseshoe Bend area 
in Wyoming to the development area at After- 
bay, near Fort Smith, Montana. 

3. On page 2, after the semicolon in line 25, 
insert the following: 
and section 2 of such Act is amended by re- 
vising the third sentence to read as follows: 
“Land and waters owned by the State of Mis- 
souri within such area may be acquired only 
with the consent of the State and, notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, subject 
to provision for reversion to such State con- 
ditioned upon continued use of the property 
for park purposes.”; 

This amendment is curative in nature. It 
would provide specific Congressional consent 
to enable the Department of the Interior to 
accept the donation of certain State park 
lands, upon which improvements are to be 
constructed, under a reverter provision. A 
statute of the Missouri legislature has speci- 
fied that these donated State park lands must 
be continued in park use and must receive 
initial development expenditures within 
three years of the date of donation; other- 
wise the statute provides for reversion of the 
lands to State ownership. Three key proper- 
ties are involved in the donation, as conveyed 
by deed of December 5, 1969: Big Spring, 
Round Spring, and Alley Spring State Parks. 

In the opinion of the Department of Jus- 
tice, title to these lands, upon which the De- 
partment of the Interior intends to place 
needed facilities, cannot be approved with- 
out the enactment of legislation to author- 
ize acceptance of the property subject to the 
reversion if it is not used for park purposes. 
This Committee is of the opinion that Con- 
gressional action would be required to devote 
Federal park lands to any other uses, and it 
is not aware of any recent case in which the 
Congress has done so. The amendment would 
expressly cure the objection to the accep- 
tance of the three State parks which has 
been raised by the Department of Justice. 

4. On page 4, line 12, strike “233.15 acres” 
and insert in lieu thereof “267.90 acres". This 
amendment is needed to correct a clerical 
error in addition which was contained in the 
legislation submitted by the Department of 
the Interior. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


ALBERT G. FELLER AND 
FLORA FELLER 


The bill (S. 247) for the relief of Albert 
G. Feller and Flora Feller was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S. 247 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Se- 
retary of the Treasury is authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Al- 
bert G. Feller and Flora Feller, of Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska, the sum of $267.12, represent- 
ing the cost to them of having the body of 
their deceased son transported from An- 
chorage, Alaska, to Ketchikan, Alaska, such 
son having drowned prior to returning from 
his United States Army preinduction physical 
examination in Anchorage. 

Sec. 2. No part of the amount appropriated 
in this Act in excess of 20 per centum shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and 
the same is unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Violation of the 
provisions of this section is a misdemeanor 
punishable by a fine not to exceed $1,000. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 


92-455), explaining the purposes of the 
measure. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of the bill is to authorize and 
direct the payment of $267.12 to Albert G. 
and Flora Feller representing the cost to 
them of having the body of their deceased 
son transported from Anchorage, Alaska, to 
Ketchikan, Alaska, such son having drowned 
prior to returning from his U.S. Army pre- 
induction physical examination in Anchor- 
age. 

STATEMENT 

The facts of the case were set out by the 
Department of the Army in its favorable re- 
port on a similar bill of the 9lst Congress, 
S. 2835, and are as follows: 

The Department of the Army has no rec- 
ords concerning Albert G. Feller, Jr., son of 
Albert G. and Fiora Feller, of Ketchikan, 
Alaska, but the following information was 
secured from the claimants, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Juneau, Alaska, and the Se- 
lective Service System. In May 1966, Albert 
G. Feller, Jr., a selective service registrant, 
was given a transportation request by the 
Selective Service System to cover his neces- 
sary travel from Ketchikan to Anchorage, 
Alaska, for the purpose of being inducted 
into the Army. Mr. Feller reported to the 
induction center on May 24, 1966, but he did 
not meet existing standards for induction and 
was rejected. Mr. Feller was given another 
transportation request for the return travel 
to Ketchikan, and was scheduled to depart on 
May 26, 1966. On May 30, 1966, Mr. Feller 
drowned while swimming in Big Lake near 
Anchorage, Alaska. The transportation re- 
quest was returned to the issuing agency, 
and Mr. Feller’s body was shipped home at 
the expense of his parents. 

All administrative claims made by the 
parents for reimbursement of transportation 
expenses for their son’s body were denied 
by the Department of the Army on the 
ground that Mr. Feller had never acquired 
military status and no authority existed for 
payment. The Selective Service System also 
rejected claims by Mr. and Mrs. Feller for 
reimbursement on the ground that it had 
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no authority to make payment. The perti- 
nent Army regulation (AR 606-270, para. 12) 
in force at the time of Mr. Feller’s death 
states that: “For registrants for induction, 
financial responsibility for transportation, 
meals, and lodging, while traveling to and 
from AFEES-Selective Service System [is 
responsible agency]. If Mr. Feller had lived, 
this provision would have covered his return 
transportation. 

Mr. Feller traveled to Anchorage to re- 
port for induction. The United States was 
obligated to provide him with transporta- 
tion to his home in Ketchikan. His untimely 
death terminated this obligation. There is 
no statutory or regulatory authority permit- 
ting administrative settlement of this claim. 
It is the opinion of the Department of the 
Army that it would be equitable to reimburse 
the parents under the unusual circumstances 
of this case. 

The cost of the bill, if enacted, would be 
$267.12. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that, 
from the standpoint of the administration’s 
program, there is no objection to the presen- 
tation of this report for the consideration 
of the committee. 

The committee, after a review of the fore- 
going, believes that the bill is meritorious 
and recommends favorable consideration of 
S. 247, without amendment. 


LUIS C. GUERRERO, GUADELUPE 
GUERRERO, AND ALFREDO GUER- 
RERO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 641) for the relief of Luis C. Guer- 
rero, Guadelupe Guerrero, and Alfredo 
Guerrero which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment on page 1, line 4, after the 
word “Act”, strike out “Luis C. Guerrero, 
Guadelupe Guerrero, and Alfredo Guer- 
rero” and insert Luis Guerrero-Chavez, 
Guadelupe Guerrero-Chavez, and Alfredo 
Guerrero-Chavez’’; so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Luis Guerrero-Chavez, Guada- 
lupe Guerrero-Chavez, and Alfredo Guer- 
rero-Chavez shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of May 20, 
1958, and the periods of time each of them 
has resided in the United States since that 
date shall be held and considered to meet 


the residence and physical requirements of 
section 316 of such Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Luis Guerrero- 


Chavez, Guadalupe Guerrero-Chavez, 
and Alfredo Guerrero-Chavez.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 92-480), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill as amended is to 
enable the beneficiaries to file petitions for 
naturalization. The bill has been amended to 
reflect the proper names of the beneficiaries. 
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DR. BIMAN K. KHASTAGIR 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1299) for the relief of Dr. Biman 
K. Kastagir which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment in line 4, after the 
word “Act”, strike out “Doctor Biman K. 
Kastagir” and insert “Doctor Biman K. 
Khastagir”; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
American in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purpose of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Doctor Biman K. Khastagir 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of April 27, 1965. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Doctor Biman K. 
Khastagir.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 92-481), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
enable the beneficiary to file a petition for 
naturalization. The bill has been amended 
to correct the spelling of the beneficiary’s 
name. 


DR. ALFREDO R. SOLIVA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1436) for the relief of Dr. 
Alfredo R. Soliva which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary with an amendment on page 1, 
line 4, after the word “Act”, strike out 
“Doctor Alfredo R. Soliva” and insert 
“Doctor Alfredo Rivera Soliva”; so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purpose of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Alfredo Rivera Soliva shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of June 26, 1964, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this Act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper officer to reduce by 
one number, during the current fiscal year 
or the fiscal year mext following, the total 
number of immigrant visas and conditional 
entries which are made available to natives 
of the country of the alien’s birth under 
paragraphs (1) through (8) of section 203(a) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Doctor Alfredo 
Rivera Soliva”. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 92-482), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
enable the beneficiary to file a petition for 
naturalization. The bill has been amended 
to correct the spelling of the beneficiary’s 
name. 


HAROLD DONALD KOZA 


The bill (S. 1923) for the relief of 
Harold Donald Koza was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
Harold Donald Koza, lieutenant, United 
States Navy, retired, of Dothan, Alabama, is 
hereby relieved of all liability to repay the 
United States the sum of $4,583.28, rep- 
resenting overpayments of salary paid to 
him for services he performed as a civilian 
employee of the United States Army Aviation 
Center, Fort Rucker, Alabama, for the pe- 
riods from February 24, 1964, through No- 
vember 30, 1964, and April 18, 1965, through 
May 28, 1965, the said Harold Donald Koza 
having been appointed to such civilian posi- 
tion on February 24, 1964, in violation of 
section 2 of the Act of July 31, 1894 (repealed 
effective November 30, 1964), which pro- 
hibited the employment of certain retired 
military officers in a civilian position, and 
subsequently having been erroneously 
granted a step-increase and grade promotion 
based in part upon his illegal period employ- 
ment prior to December 1, 1964. In the audit 
and settlement of the accounts of any cer- 
tifying or disbursing officer of the United 
States full credit shall be given for the 
amount for which liability is relieved by 
this Act. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to the said Harold Donald Koza 
the sum of any amounts received or with- 
held from him on account of the overpay- 
ments referred to in subsection (a) of this 
section. 

Sec. 2. (a) For the purposes of all laws, 
rules, and regulations conferring rights and 
benefits on Federal employees, including, but 
not limited to, civil service status, retirement, 
and retention rights, the service performed 
by the said Harold Donald Koza from Feb- 
ruary 24, 1964, through November 30, 1964, 
as a civilian employee of the Department of 
the Army shall be held and considered to be 
valid and creditable Federal service. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to the said Harold Donald Koza 
an amount equal to the difference between 
the salary received by him as a civilian em- 
ployee of the United States at Fort Rucker, 
Alabama, for the period from May 29, 1965, 
to the date of enactment of this Act, and 
the salary he would have received for such 
period had he been promoted from step 2 
of grade GS-7 to step 1 of grade GS-9 ef- 
fective as of April 18, 1965. 

Sec. 3. No part of the amounts appropriated 
in this Act shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
the claims referred to in this Act, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 


ceeding $1,000. 
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JUN JUEN CHIU YEE (JUN JUEN 
McNEELY YEE) 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2048) for the relief of Jun Juen 
Chiu Yee (Jun Juen McNeely Yee) which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary with an amendment on 
page 1, line 4, after the word “Act”, strike 
out “Mrs, Jun Kuen Chiu Yee” and insert 
“Mrs, Jun Kuen Chiu Yee (Jun Kuen 
ek Yee)”; so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 203(a) (4) and 204 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Mrs. 
Jun Kuen Chiu Yee (Jun Kuen McNeely 
Yee) shall be held and considered to be the 
natural-born alien daughter of Mrs, Charlene 
A. McNeeley, a citizen of the United States: 
Provided, That no natural parent of the 
beneficiary, by virtue of such parentage, shall 
be accorded any right, privilege, or status 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Mrs. Jun Kuen 
Chiu Yee (Jun Kuen McNeely Yee)”. 


JOSE AMARAL DE SOUZA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1481) for the relief of Jose Amaral 
de Souza which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the periods of time Jose 
Amaral de Souza resided in the United States 
since January 22, 1956, shall be held and con- 
sidered to meet the residence and physical 
presence requirements of section 316 of the 
said Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorD an excerpt from the report (No. 
92-479), explaining the purposes of the 
measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill as amended is to 
enable the beneficiary to file a petition for 
naturalization. The bill has been amended in 
accordance with established precedents. 


DEPORTATION OF MONG WAH 
LEONG 


The resolution (S. Res. 194) opposing 
the suspension of deportation of Mong 
Wah Leong was considered and agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate does not favor 
the suspension of deportation in the case of 
the alien hereinafter named in which case 
the Attorney General has suspended deporta- 
tion pursuant to section 244(a)(1) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, as amended 
(8 U.S.C. 1254; 76 Stat. 1247): 

A-8912950, Leong, Mong Wah 
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ROBERT REXROAT 


The bill (S. 1089) for the relief of 
Robert Rexroat was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Robert Rexroat may be classi- 
fied as a child within the meaning of sec- 
tion 101(b) (1) (F) of the Act, upon approval 
of a petition filed in his behalf by Robert 
Stanley Rexroat, a citizen of the United 
States, pursuant to section 204 of the Act: 
Provided, That the brothers or sisters of the 
beneficiary shall not, by virtue of such rela- 
tionship, be accorded any right, privilege, or 
status under the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an excerpt from the report (No. 
92-456), explaining the purposes of the 
measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to facilitate the 
entry into the United States in an immediate 
relative status of the alien child adopted by 


& citizen of the United States and his lawful 
permanent resident wife. 


ANTONIO PLAMERAS 


The bill (S. 1675) for the relief of An- 
tonio Plameras was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Antonio Plameras may be clas- 
sified as a child within the meaning of sec- 
tion 101(b) (1) (F) of such Act, upon the fil- 
ing of a petition in his behalf by Dorothy 
Person, a citizen of the United States, pur- 
suant to section 204 of such Act. The natural 
brothers or sisters of the said Antonio Pla- 
meras shall not, by virtue of such relation- 
ship, be accorded any right, privilege, or sta- 
tus under the Immigration and Nationality 
Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recor an excerpt from the report (No. 
92-457), explaining the purposes of the 
measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to facilitate the 
entry into the United States in an immediate 
relative status of the alien child to be adopt- 
ed by a citizen of the United States. 


RUTH V. HAWLEY, MARVIN E. 
KRELL, ALAINE E. BENIC, AND 
GERALD L. THAYER 


The bill (H.R. 1836) for the relief of 
Ruth V. Hawley, Marvin E. Krell, Alaine 
E. Benic, and Gerald L. Thayer was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 92-460) , explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to authorize the Postmaster General, on such 
terms as he deems just, to compromise, re- 
lease, or discharge in whole or in part the 
individual liabilities of four employees of the 
Post Office at Clare, Mich., for losses resulting 
from a burglary at that post office on the 
night of April 27, 1968. 


STATEMENT 


The facts of the case is contained in the 
House Report (No. 92-107) are as follows: 

The Post Office Department in its report to 
the committee on a bill in the 91st Congress 
recommended relief in the form provided in 
the committee amendment and stated that 
it would favor the enactment of a bill in 
that form. 

As is noted in the bill, the liability of the 
four clerks named in the bill resulted from 
losses due to a burglary on the night of 
April 27, 1968. The Post Office at Clare, Mich., 
was burglarized on that night. The burglars 
gained entry into the post office through a 
basement door by breaking the lock and 
splintering the door. An attempt was made 
to break into the walkin vault of the post 
office but the attempt failed. Investigation 
disclosed that Government loss of $1,237.16 
was incurred when the vandals ransacked 
the envelope drawers of the four clerks caus- 
ing shortages in stamp stock as follows: 


Ruth V. Hawley $528.37 
Marvin E. Krell 

Alaine E, Benic 

Gerald L. Thayer 


1, 237. 16 


The postmaster’s claim for credit due to 
the loss was disallowed because the clerks 
had failed to place their stamp stock in the 
vault after their tour of duty ended, as re- 
quired by postal regulations (Postal Manual 
321.2). 

Under existing law the Department has no 
alternative but to charge losses of this char- 
acter to the postmaster or other employees 
whose negligence contributed to the loss. 
The Department noted that this practice is 
not in accord with current viewpoints of 
enlightened personnel management. Al- 
though liability is expressed in terms of 
compensating the Government for its loss, 
it must be looked upon realistically as a pun- 
ishment and its enforcement as a deterent 
against future negligence, 

The Post Office Department recognizes 
that the assessment of liability as punish- 
ment is capricious. This is illustrated by 
this case in which the liability of the clerks 
varies from $528.37 to $99.87, although their 
fault was the same. Other equitable consid- 
erations likewise cannot be evaluated under 
current law. 

In recommending the provision for admin- 
istrative relief as provided in the amended 
bill, the Department stated: 

“We believe some relief might be granted 
in this case. However, consideration should 
also be given to the fact that the employees 
were negligent. For the foregoing reason, we 
believe the bill should be amended to provide 
that the Postmaster General, upon a deter- 
mination that it is appropriate to do so, is 
authorized to relieve the employees named 
on such terms as the Postmaster General 
deems just and expedient of liability in whole 
or in part with respect to the transaction 
involved.” 

This language recommended by the De- 
partment provides the most practical means 
for reaching a just result in this case. It will 
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enable the Postmaster General to grant relief 
in a manner which will recognize the interest 
of the Government, and the interest of each 
employee. In this connection it can be noted 
that the recently enacted revision of the 
postal laws which will take effect in the 
future provides similar authority for relief 
in section 2601 of revised title 39 of the 
United States Code. 

The Committee agrees with both the rec- 
ommendation of the Department and the 
views offered by the House. Accordingly, it is 


of the opinion that the bill be considered 
favorably. 


BERNADETTE HAN BRUNDAGE 


The bill (H.R. 1867) for the relief of 
Bernadette Han Brundage was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


MRS. MARIA G. ORSINI (NEE MARI) 


The bill (H.R. 1899) for the relief of 
Mrs. Maria G. Orsini (nee Mari) was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 92-462), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Mrs. Maria G. Orsini (nee Mari). 
The bill provides for an appropriate visa 
number deduction and for the payment of 
the required visa fee. 


JESUS MANUEL CABRAL 


The bill (H.R. 1931) for the relief of 
Jesus Manuel Cabral was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 92-463), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to cancel out- 
standing deportation proceedings in the case 
of Jesus Manuel Cabral. 


DAH MI KIM 


The bill (H.R. 1962) for the relief of 
Dah Mi Kim was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 92-464), explaining the purposes 
of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to facilitate the 

entry into the United States as an immediate 


relative of the alien child to be adopted by 
citizens of the United States, notwithstand- 
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ing the fact that they previously adopted 
two alien children. 


MRS, ANDREE SIMONE VAN MOPPES 
AND HER SON, ALAIN VAN MOPPES 


The bill (H.R. 1970) for the relief of 
Mrs. Andree Simone Van Moppes and 
her son, Alain Van Moppes was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 92-465), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ord, as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to preserve sec- 
ond preference status for the widow and son 
or a lawful resident alien, which is the status 
to which they would have been entitled were 
it not for the death of their husband and 
father. 


PARK OK SOO AND NOH MI OK 


The bill (H.R. 2087) for the relief of 
Park Ok Soo and Noh Mi Ok was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 92-466), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to facilitate the 
entry into the United States as immediate 
relatives of two alien children to be adopted 
by a U.S. citizen. 


JOSE BETTENCOURT DE SIMAS 


The bill (H.R. 2107) for the relief of 
Jose Bettencourt de Simas was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 92-467), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to waive the 
excluding provision of existing law relating 
to one who has been convicted of a crime 
involving moral turpitude in behalf of the 
son of a U.S. citizen. 


NEMESIO GOMEZ-SANCHEZ 


The bill (H.R. 2108) for the relief of 
Nemesio Gomez-Sanchez was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 92—468), explaining the purposes of 
the measure, 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to enable Nemesio 
Gomez-Sanchez to be classified as a return- 
ing resident alien. 


LOUIS A. GERBERT 


The bill (H.R. 2408) for the relief of 
Louis A. Gerbert was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
92-469), explaining the purposes of the 
measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
PURPOSE 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to relieve Louis A. Gerbert, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., of Hability of $820.75 for shipping 
charges arising in connection with the ship- 
ment, in 1966, of certain personal and other 
property from San Diego, Calif., to Grand 
Rapids, Mich., when he was on active duty 
with the Navy. The bill would authorize the 
refund of any amounts withheld or repaid 
because of that liability. 


STATEMENT 


The facts of the case, as contained in the 
House report, are as follows: 

“The shipment referred to in the bill was 
made at the time that Louis A, Gerbert, then 
a chief petty officer in the U.S. Navy, was 
being transferred from the staff of the com- 
mander, Cruiser-Destroyer Force, U.S. Pacific 
Fleet, San Diego, Calif., to the U.S. Naval 
Communication Station, Stockton, Calif. At 
the time of his transfer he had his household 
goods moved to his home of record, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., rather than to Stockton, 
Calif. 

“By authority of 37 U.S.C. 406(b) Petty 
Officer Gerbert was entitled to have his 
household goods moved to his new duty sta- 
tion of Stockton, Calif., at Government ex- 
pense, On May 10, 1966, about 1 month prior 
to the actual movement of his goods, he 
signed a standard application form titled 
“Application For Shipment of Household 
Goods” (DD 1299) requesting shipment of 
his household goods to Grand Rapids, Mich. 

“The committee has secured additional in- 
formation concerning this move including 
that contained in a supplemental report from 
the Navy. The Navy has indicated its oppo- 
sition to relief in this instance. As is indi- 
cated in its reports and in that of the Comp- 
troller General, relief is opposed on the 
ground that, except in the case of prior au- 
thorization, shipment was not authorized to 
Grand Rapids. The liability is based on the 
fact that the orders to Stockton would only 
result in payment for shipment for the dis- 
tance from San Diego and Stockton. 

“The committee sought additional infor- 
mation on the circumstances of this move be- 
cause of a paragraph in the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s report which stated that the records 
available to the General Accounting Office 
indicate that Mr. Gerbert requested ship- 
ment to his home rather than to his new 
station for personal reasons and that those 
reasons included the fact that his wife was 
ill. The additional information supplied the 
committee disclosed that Mr. Gerbert has a 
wife and four children. Navy records also 
indicated that the health condition of one 
of his daughters may also have influenced 
his decision to send his family home to 
Grand Rapids. It should also be noted that 
because the family made this move no ship- 
ments were made to Stockton or subsequently 
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from Stockton to Grand Rapids. In this con- 
nection it should be noted that as a chief 
petty officer with nearly 15 years of naval 
service, Mr. Gerbert was entitled to ship- 
ment of his household goods from his last 
duty station to his home of record at the 
end of his enlistment. In other words, he 
would have been entitled to shipment of 
his household goods from Stockton to Grand 
Rapids at Government expense. In view of 
these facts and in view of the indication in 
the General Accounting Office report that Mr. 
Gerbert may have received misleading in- 
formation concerning his rights to have the 
Government bear the cost of shipment from 
San Diego, Calif. to Grand Rapids, it is rec- 
ommended that the bill be considered fa- 
vorably.” 

In agreement with the view of the House, 
the committee believes that the bill is meri- 
torious and recommends favorable considera- 
tion of H.R. 2408 without amendment. 


MIGUELITO YBUT BENEDICTO 


The bill (H.R. 2706) for the relief of 
Miguelito Ybut Benedicto was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 92-470), explaining the purposes 
of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to facilitate the 
entry into the United States as an immedi- 
ate relative of the alien adopted son of a 
U.S. citizen. 


IN KYONG YI 


The bill (H.R. 2803) for the relief of 
In Kyong Yi was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 92-471), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to facilitate the 
entry into the United States as an immedi- 
ate relative of the alien child to be adopted 
by a citizen of the United States. 


REA REPUBLICA RAMOS 

The bill (H.R. 2814) for the relief of 
Rea Republica Ramos was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No, 92-472), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to facilitate 
the adjustment of status as an immediate 
relative of the alien adopted daughter of 
US. citizens. 
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MARY JAMES KATES 


The bill (H.R. 3041) for the relief of 
Mary James Kates, owner of the Glade- 
water Daily Mirror, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 92-473), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to relieve Mary James Kates, owner and 
publisher of the Gladewater Daily Mirror, of 
liability in the amount of $746.63 for reve- 
nue deficiency resulting from errors on post- 
age on second-class material at the post 
office at Gladewater, Tex., in the period from 
October 26, 1966, to November 8, 1967. The 
bill would authorize the refund of any 
amounts repaid or withheld by reason of 
the liability. 

STATEMENT 


As originally introduced in the House of 
Representatives, H.R. 3041 was for the relief 
of Postmaster John Harwin Parrish and 
Mary James Kates. Subsequently the House 
Judiciary Committee amended H.R. 3041 de- 
leting John Harwin Parrish from the bill 
since he had been relieved of liability by the 
Comptroller General. 

In its favorable report on the bill as 
amended, the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the House of Representatives said: 

“The Postal Service in its report to the 
committee on the bill stated that it would 
have no objection to its enactment because 
it had determined that honest mistakes were 
made which led to the revenue deficiency 
and that the publisher relied in good faith 
on advice received from the Postal Service 
at the regional headquarters in Dallas, Tex. 

“The Post Office has advised the committee 
that its records disclose that during the pe- 
riod of November 2, 1966, through June 1, 
1967, mailings of the Daily Mirror were ac- 
cepted at the bulk third-class postage rate, 
when the second-class transient rate (39 
U.S.C. 4362) was the rate properly charge- 
able to the publisher. In so accepting these 
mailings, both the postmaster and the pub- 
lisher relied on the advice from the Postal 
Services Center at regional headquarters in 
Dallas. The advice received was erroneous, 
with the result that a postage deficiency 
occurred in the amount of $746.63. 

“The additional information submitted 
to the committee indicates that the Glade- 
water Daily Mirror began publishing a shop- 
per edition of the newspaper. This edition 
was to come out once a month and the pub- 
lisher contacted the post office to secure the 
necessary permit for mailing. It was planned 
to mail slightly less than 6,000 additional 
copies of the paper to be sent to the rural 
route areas surrounding the city of Glade- 
water, Tex. It was in this period that the post- 
master and the representative of the news- 
paper contacted the regional headquarters of- 
fice of the post office in Dallas to verify the 
exact procedure to be followed in connection 
with these mailings. As the mailings were 
continued, the newspaper contacted the post 
office from time to time to check on the ac- 
curacy of the procedures they were follow- 
ing. It was not until 1967 that the post- 
master received a question concerning the 
procedures being followed because of a post 
office bulletin he had received. A postal in- 
spector reviewed the matter and it appears 
that he made some suggestion concerning a 
change of format but still the newspaper was 
not advised that the rates should be changed. 
As was indicated in the department report, 
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it was ultimately determined in November 
of 1967 that the previous advice was er- 
roneous and that the newspaper owed a postal 
deficiency. 

“The Department, after a review of the 
matter, concluded that it would have no 
objection to the enactment of relief legisla- 
tion. In this connection the Department 
stated: 

“*The Department is satisfied that honest 
mistakes were made in this case which led 
to the revenue deficiency. Legally, the Daily 
Mirror is liable for the deficiency. On the 
other hand, it is also clear that the publisher 
relied in good faith on the erroneous advice 
received from Dallas, and that without fault 
on its part, the publication is now liable in 
the amount of $746.63 because of the admin- 
istrative error. In the light of the circum- 
stances, the Department would have no ob- 
jection to the enactment of relief legisia- 
tion in this case. 

“ ‘Tt should be pointed out that Postmaster 
Parrish has already been relieved of liability 
in this matter by the Comptroller General. 
Therefore, should the committee give favor- 
able consideration to H.R. 3041, the bill 
should be amended accordingly.’ 

“In view of the facts outlined above and 
in the quotation from the departmental re- 
port, the committee has concluded that this 
is a proper matter for legislative relief. The 
Department has recommended that the bill 
be amended to show the amount of the 
deficiency as $746.63 and that the name of 
the postmaster be deleted from the bill be- 
cause the postmaster has already been re- 
lieved of liability in the matter by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States. These 
amendments are recommended by the com- 
mittee and it is further recommended that 
the amended bill be considered favorably.” 

The committee believes the bill is meritori- 
ous and recommends it favorably. 


RONNIE B. (MALIT) MORRIS AND 
HENRY B. (MALIT) MORRIS 


The bill (H.R. 3082) for the relief of 
Ronnie B. (Malit) Morris and Henry B. 
(Malit) Morris was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 92-474), explaining the pur- 
poses of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to facilitate the 
entry into the United States of the adopted 
sons of a U.S. citizen as immediate relatives. 


MRS. MAURICIA A. BUENSALIDO 
AND HER MINOR CHILDREN, RAY- 
MOND A. BUENSALIDO AND JAC- 
QUELINE A. BUENSALIDO 


The bill (H.R. 3383) for the relief of 
Mrs. Mauricia A. Buensalido and her 
minor children, Raymond A. Buensalido 
and Jacqueline A. Buensalido was con- 
sidered, order to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 92-459), explaining the pur- 
poses of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Mrs. Mauricia A. Buensalido and 
her minor children, Raymond A. Buensalido 
and Jacqueline A. Buensalido. The bill pro- 
vides for appropriate visa number deduc- 
tions and for the payment of the required 
visa fees. 


HELEN TZIMINADIS 


The bill (H.R. 3425) for the relief of 
Helen Tziminadis was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
RECORD an excerpt from the report (No. 
92-475), explaining the purposes of the 
measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant first 
preference immigrant status to the adopted 
daughter of U.S, citizens, which is the status 
normally enjoyed by the natural-born alien 
sons and daughters of citizens of the United 
States. 


PAUL ANTHONY KELLY 


The bill (H.R. 3475) for the relief of 
Paul Anthony Kelly was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 


(No. 92-476), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to waive applicable time limitations to per- 
mit the consideration and settlement of a 
claim under section 2733 of title 10, United 
States Code, in behalf of Paul Anthony Kelly, 
a minor, of Troy, N.C., for physical injuries 
he suffered on or about February 1, 1964, as 
the result of the explosion of a device left 
after an Army maneuver in the Uwharrie Na- 
tional Forest. The bill provides that a claim 
which was filed on or about July 7, 1966, shall 
be held and considered to have been timely 
filed and shall be considered, and, if found 
meritorious, settled and paid in accordance 
with otherwise applicable provisions of law. 

STATEMENT 


The facts of the case as contained in the 
House Report (No. 92-77) are as follows: 

“The Department of the Army in a report 
to the committee on a bill for the relief of 
Paul Anthony Kelly in the 90th Congress 
indicated that it would have no objection 
to a bill waiving the applicable statute of 
limitations and authorized the settlement 
of the Kelly claim. The bill introduced in 
the present Congress, H.R. 8904, has been 
drafted to conform with the suggestion of 
the Department of the Army in that report. 

“The accident giving rise to the claim re- 
ferred to in the bill occurred on February 
1, 1964, when Paul Anthony Kelly, then age 
11, and two companions hitchhiked 9 miles 
from their homes in Troy, N.C., to Ophir, 
N.C., ‘to see the Army camp’ located near- 
by. They stopped to play in an adjacent 
community dump where Paul found a gray 
object, later identified as a grenade simu- 
lator. The boys exposed the main charge 
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of the device and Paul ignited the powder 
with a match. The resulting explosion 
burned his face and right arm and hand. 
The boys were taken home by a passing mo- 
torist, and Paul was taken to the Mont- 
gomery Memorial Hospital by his mother. 
He was treated for first and second degree 
burns of the face, and second degree burns 
of the right hand and wrist. On February 
5, 1964, he was transferred to Womack Hos- 
pital at Fort Bragg, N.C., where his burns 
healed rapidly and he was discharged on 
February 17, 1964. 

“Investigation by the Army reveals that 
grenade simulators identical to the one 
which injured Paul, had been used by the 
Army in a maneuver near the Uwharrie 
community dump 1 week prior to the acci- 
dent. After carefully policing the area for 
unexpended ammunition and debris, Army 
personnel threw the refuse into the dump, 
soaked it with gasoline, and burned it. Ap- 
parently the simulator which injured Paul 
survived this procedure intact. 

“The Army in its report stated that im- 
mediately after the accident Mrs. Ruth Kelly, 
Paul’s mother, retained an attorney in 
Charleston, S.C., to seek redress for Paul’s 
injuries. On February 8, 1964, the attorney 
requested claims information from the Army 
and then, in January of 1965, released con- 
trol of the case to another attorney in Kan- 
napolis, N.C. On July 7, 1966, the Kanna- 
polis attorney forwarded a claim (dated July 
5, 1966) for $4,000 for Paul’s injuries and 
resulting medical expense to Headquarters 
XVIII Airborne Corps and Fort Bragg. The 
claim was received at Headquarters XVIII 
Airborne Corps and Fort Bragg on July 11, 
1966. The Department of the Army was with- 
out statutory authority to pay the claim be- 
cause the claim was not timely filed (10 
US.C. § 2733), and the quantum of damages 
could not be determined from the evidence 
furnished the Department. 

“The Army in its report in the 90th Con- 
gress pointed out that the authorization for 
the payment of a lump sum such as was pro- 
posed in the bill in that Congress would have 
been preferential and discriminatory in that 
it would substitute legislative action for the 
normal procedures provided for claims set- 
tlement under the Military Claims Act pro- 
visions of section 2733 of title 10, United 
States Code, The committee agrees that mat- 
ters of this type should be settled in accord- 
ance with the authority and procedures pro- 
vided for in that section. As has been noted, 
the bill, H.R. 8904, is consistent with this con- 
clusion for it provides that the settlement of 
the claim is to be made under the procedures 
of section 2733 of title 10. The bill merely pro- 
vides for a waiver of the applicable statute of 
limitations and the recognition of the claim 
filed on or about July 7, 1966, as a timely 
claim. 

“In its report, the Army indicated that 
should the Congress find sufficient basis for 
the waiver of the statute in this instance, 
it would not object to relief. The committee 
has carefully considered the facts of the 
matter and concludes that the most equi- 
table and just resolution of that matter 
would be to extend the relief provided by 
this bill. Here is a case where the child’s 
mother sought legal advice immediately after 
the accident to determine what steps could 
be taken to obtain redress for the boy’s in- 
juries. While the attorney promptly requested 
information concerning the filing of a claim, 
apparently no action was taken by him 
until the matter was turned over to a second 
attorney in January of 1965, Here again there 
was a delay on the part of the second at- 
torney and when the claim was ultimately 
filed, the 2-year statute of limitations had 
expired. The committee has concluded that 
the mother had shown diligence in seeking 
professional assistance in asserting the claim 
and therefore was diligent and prompt in 
seeking to protect the rights of the injured 
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minor. Secondly it must be remembered that 
the person most directly prejudiced by the 
failure to file the claim is the boy himself. 
It is clearly unfair to impute to him delays 
on the part of other persons over which he 
would normally have no control. This is nota 
matter in which the facts and records are 
unavailable to the Government and it does 
not appear that the Government has there- 
fore been prejudiced by the delay in this in- 
Stance. Accordingly, it is recommended that 
the bill be considered favorably.” 

In agreement with the views of the House 
of Representatives, this committee likewise 
recommends favorable consideration of H.R. 
3475. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
NURSING 


The bill (H.R. 5422) for the relief of 
The American Journal of Nursing was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
92-477), explaining the purposes of the 
measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to authorize the Comptroller General to 
settle the claim of the American Journal of 
Nursing for an advertisement carried by that 
journal in its August 1966 issue for the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
The bill would authorize the settlement of 
the claim in the amount of $238.50 and make 
the payment payable from the appropriation 
“Hospitals and medical care, Public Health 
Service, 1967.” 

STATEMENT 

The bill H.R. 5422 was introduced in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of the 
Comptroller General transmitted to the Con- 
gress in accordance with the provisions of 
section 236, title 31, of the United States 
Code, as & meritorious claim, 

The August 1966 issue of the American 
Journal of Nursing carried an advertisement 
placed by the Public Health Service of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, advertising the fact that there was a 
vacancy in the position of nurse anesthetist 
on a public Health Service surgical team at 
Da Nang in South Vietnam. The bill for this 
advertising has not been paid by the Govern- 
ment because the advertisement was placed 
by telephone in advance of written author- 
ization. The Bureau of Medical Services of 
the Public Health Service wanted to expedite 
the advertisement and desired to assure its 
appearance in the August issue of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Nursing. The Comptroller 
General has observed that his action was 
taken in good faith and a requisition con- 
firming the order was prepared on June 30, 
1966, and approved by proper authority on 
August 5, 1966: however, the governing stat- 
ute required proper written authorization 
prior to publication. The subsequent ratifi- 
cation of the placing of the advertisement 
was held not to comply with the terms of the 
statute. 

The report of the Comptroller General to 
the Congress noted that the Bureau of Medi- 
cal Services of the Public Health Service un- 
der an agreement with the Agency for Inter- 
national Development operates two surgical 
teams in South Vietnam. The teams are lo- 
cated in Da Nang and Nha Trang. The teams 
provide surgical care for the Vietnamese 
civilian population and their work involves 
treatment of casualties who are primarily 
war casualties. In June of 1966, the Bureau 
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of Medical Services was faced with an un- 
anticipated nurse anesthetist vacancy on the 
surgical team at Da Nang. The best method 
to recruit individuals for positions on the 
teams had been by notice in professional 
journals. The decision was, therefore, made 
to place an advertisement in the American 
Journal of Nursing in the same manner as 
had been done on previous occasions. As has 
been noted, the order for the advertising 
was placed by telephone because of the need 
to expedite the advertising and in order to 
place it in the August issue of the journal. 
The problem, of course, is that the technical 
requirement of prior written authorization 
was not complied with in time and the at- 
tempt to cure the discrepancy by subsequent 
confirmation was not effective. 

In recommending this bill, the Comptrol- 
ler General stated that it was the conclusion 
of the General Accounting Office that the 
exigencies of the Vietnam situation, the 
urgency of the recruitment need, and the 
fact that the services were ordered and ren- 
dered in good faith, constitute such elements 
of equity as to warrant favorable considera- 
tion of the claim by the Congress. The Gen- 
eral Accounting Office therefore recommended 
that payment of the claim be authorized, 
The committee has carefully considered the 
facts set forth in the letter of the Comp- 
troller General and agrees that relief is 
clearly required in this case. Accordingly, 
it is recommended that the bill be considered 
favorably. 


EUGENE M.SIMS, SR. 


The bill (H.R. 7085) for the relief of 
Eugene M. Sims, Sr., was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 


92-478), explaining the purposes of the 
measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to authorize the Secretary of the Army to 
settle the claim of Eugene M. Sims, Sr., based 
upon the loss of personal property while on 
active duty in the U.S. Army in Korea in 
1950 by providing that it is to be held and 
considered as a claim cognizable under sec- 
tion 241 of title 31 of the United States Code. 
The Secretary of the Army would be au- 
thorized and directed to consider, settle, and 
if found meritorious, pay a claim based upon 
the said loss, if filed by the said Eugene M. 
Sims, Sr., within 1 year of the date of ap- 
proval of this act. 


STATEMENT 


The facts of the case as contained in House 
Report 1070 of the 91st Congress on an iden- 
tical bill (H.R. 14449) are as follows: 

The Department of the Army in its report 
to the committee on the bill stated that it 
would not object to its enactment should the 
Congress find that the facts justify the relief 
provided by the bill. 

The claim which is referred to in the bill 
arose during the Army service of Eugene M. 
Sims in Korea. The Army states that its 
search discloses only that Mr. Sims con- 
tacted the Army concerning the claim on 
March 30, 1965. Subsequent letters written 
by Mr. Sims and his attorney resulted in 
comprehensive searches but no record of 
any claim could be found, and no informa- 
tion was discovered which would confirm or 
deny the following version of the loss given 
by the claimant. Mr. Sims states that when 
his unit arrived in Korea (his recollection 
is that it was the city of Seoul), the mem- 
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bers were told to pack all of their personal 
items in a box and turn the box in to a desig- 
nated sergeant who would ship the boxes to 
the addressees. He packed the box and gave 
it to the sergeant for shipment to his mother. 
She never received the box. After completing 
his combat tour, Mr. Sims departed from 
Camp Nara, Japan, aboard the General Brew- 
ster and landed at the San Francisco Port of 
Embarkation Center in November 1952 (his 
date is in error). The returning soldiers were 
assembled in a room and told to fill out 
claims forms if they had lost items in ship- 
ment and the Government would pay for the 
items. Mr. Sims filled out the claim forms but 
does not remember the exact date in Novem- 
ber 1952 that he completed and filed his 
claim, In the letter of March 1965, he was 
unable to recall a complete list of the items 
that he packed. In subsequent letters he 
claimed the loss of about $1,600 in currency, 
gifts of silverware and jewelry, and personal 
possessions. 

When the first claim of record was received 
in 1965 Mr. Sims was informed that it could 
not be considered because of the 2-year sta- 
tute of limitations imposed by the Military 
Personnel and Civilian Employees’ Claims 
Act of 1964 (31 U.S.C. 241). The private re- 
lief bill under consideration would remove 
this bar. 

The committee was supplied with further 
correspondence from Mr, Sims describing the 
circumstances of his loss. He states that the 
box containing his personal effects was sent 
to his mother. Mrs. Eva Sims Lewis, General 
Delivery Box 421, Napoleonville, La. He fur- 
ther states that upon arriving home, his 
mother confirmed that she had not received 
the box. His mother had written on a num- 
ber of occasions that the box had not ar- 
rived and he states that it was for this reason 
that he made out a claim in San Francisco, as 
outlined in the Army report. 

The Army in its report states that it is 
possible that Mr. Sims’ claim was lost be- 
cause of the large number of troops who were 
being processed at the time he returned to 
the United States. 


CORBIE F. COCHRAN, JR. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 5419) for the relief of Corbie F. 
Cochran, Jr., which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with amendments on page 1, at the be- 
ginning of line 6, strike out “Junior,”; on 
page 2, line 1, after the name “Cochran”, 
strike out the comma and “Junior,’’; and, 
in line 10, after the name “Cochran,”, 
strike out “Junior,”’. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An Act for the relief of Corbie F, Coch- 
ran.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 92-484), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE AMENDMENTS 

The purpose of the amendments is to cor- 
rectly state the name of the claimant in the 
bill. 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL AS AMENDED 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to provide that an advancement in grade of 
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Corbie F. Cochran as an employee of the 
Department of the Army is to be deemed to 
have been made in conformity with the law 
and to further provide that the employee is 
to be relieved of any liability based upon 
the advancement action validated by the 
provisions of the bill. The bill further pro- 
vides that any money paid or wihtheld by 
reason of the liability referred to shall be 
refunded. 
STATEMENT 

The bill H.R. 5419 was introduced in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
transmitted to the Congress in accordance 
with the provisions of section 236 of title 31 
of the United States Code, as a meritorious 
claim. 

On December 21, 1963, Corbie F. Cochran 
applied for an appointment as a claims in- 
vestigator, GS-9, with the Department of 
the Army at the U.S. Army Transportation 
Center at Fort Eustis, Va. On March 4, 1964, 
Mr. Cochran was advised that he had been 
tentatively selected for that position and 
that his formal appointment would have to 
await a security clearance and a report of 
his medical fitness. While he was awaiting 
confirmation of his appointment to the posi- 
tion of claims investigator, grade GS-9, with 
the Department of the Army, he accepted a 
career-conditional appointment with the De- 
partment of Justice, Bureau of Prisons, in the 
grade of GS-6. This acceptance was made 
on April 13, 1964, and was his initial employ- 
ment by the Government. Shortly thereafter, 
on April 21, 1964, he was notified by the 
Army that he had been selected as a claims 
investigator and was asked to report for 
duty on April 29, 1964. Mr. Cochran, there- 
fore, resigned from his employment with the 
Department of Justice, effective April 24, 
1964, after 12 days employment, and on April 
29, 1964, was appointed to the position of 
claims investigator, grade GS-9, $7,030 per 
annum, with the Department of the Army. 
On May 9, 1965, he received a within-grade 
increase to GS-9, step 2, $7,465 per annum. 

As is outlined in the letter of the Comp- 
troller General, the difficulty of this case 
stems from the fact that section 1310 of the 
Supplemental Appropriation Act of 1952, 65 
Stat. 736, as amended, 5 U.S.C. 43, 1964 ed., 
footnote, had the effect of barring an ad- 
yvyancement from GS-6 to GS-9. This is be- 
cause the bar specifically applied to any type 
of appointment, including reemployment and 
reinstatement made within 1 year after sepa- 
ration from a nontemporary appointment. 

Therefore, the advancement of Mr. Coch- 
ran to grade GS-9 from grade GS-6 upon his 
reemployment with the Department of the 
Army was in contravention of both the 
statute and applicable regulations. 

The commanding officer, Fort Eustice re- 
ports that the claimant made known at the 
time of his reemployment by the Army his 
brief employment with the Department of 
Justice, but this information was overlooked 
in fixing Mr. Cochran’s grade and rate of 
compensation as a result of administrative 
error. 

The error was not discovered until some 
time in May 1965. On June 1, 1965, the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel, De- 
partment of the Army, directed that Mr. 
Cochran’s appointment be corrected effective 
April 20, 1964, to show his entrance grade 
at GS-6, step 1, $5,235 per annum, with 
statutory salary increase, effective July 5, 
1964, $5,505 and step increase to grade GS-6, 
step 2, $5,690 per annum, on May 9, 1965. The 
Deputy Chief of Staff also directed that the 
resulting overpayment of $2,035.52 be col- 
lected from the claimant. On June 20, 1965, 
Mr. Cochran, having met the year in grade 
requirement of the Whitten amendment, was 
promoted to grade GS-7, step 2, $6,250. Both 
actions were accomplished by personnel 
journals dated July 30, 1965. 

The Comptroller General’s letter also 
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points out that in accordance with a proviso 
in the limiting law, the Civil Service Com- 
mission has authorized prospective relief 
which has the effect of confirming Mr. 
Cochran’s position to grade GS-9, effective as 
of August 9, 1965. However, this authority on 
the part of the Civil Service Commission does 
not authorize retroactive relief. Therefore, 
notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Cochran 
performed the duty of a claims investigator 
in grade GS-9 for over 1 year, he remains 
indebted to the Government in the amount 
of $2,035.52, less any repayments, for the dif- 
ference between the compensation of a per- 
son occupying grade GS-6 and that of GS-9 

After noting that the commanding officer 
at Fort Eustis commented favorably upon Mr. 
Cochran’s record, the Comptroller General 
summarized the reasons for relief in this case 
as follows: 

In this case, however, there are several 
factors which we believe warrant making an 
exception. First, the employment accepted by 
the claimant during the period April 13 to 25, 
1964—-some 12 days—with the Department of 
Justice, pending completion of his security 
clearance by the Department of the Army, 
was his first employment with the United 
States and undoubtedly was accepted by the 
claimant without actual knowledge of pro- 
visions of the Whitten amendment and the 
adverse effect such statute would have upon 
his contemplated employment with the De- 
partment of the Army. Second, Mr. Cochran 
actually and successfully performed the 
duties of the grade GS-9 position for over a 
year as evidenced by the report of his com- 
manding officer. Third, the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, after review of the claimant's 
case, accorded him that prospective equitable 
relief which is provided by the Whitten 
amendment as an exception to its time-in- 
grade requirements and authorized his pro- 
motion to grade GS-9, effective August 9, 
1965. 

In accordance with the recommendation of 
the Comptroller General and based upon the 
facts outlined in his letter and referred to in 
this report, the committee recommends that 
the bill be favorably considered. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR SUBMIS- 
SION OF REORGANIZATION PLANS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 6283) to extend the period 
within which the President may trans- 
mit to Congress reorganization plans 
concerning agencies of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations with an amendment 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That (a) section 901(a) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The Congress declares that it is the 
policy of the United States— 

“(1) to promote better execution of the 
laws, more effective management of the 
executive branch and of its agencies and 
functions, and expeditious administration of 
the public business; 

“(2) to reduce expenditures and promote 
economy to the fullest extent consistent 
with the efficient operation of the Govern- 
ment; 

“(3) to increase the efficiency of the opera- 
tions of the Government to the fullest ex- 
tent practicable; 

“(4) to group, coordinate, and consolidate 
agencies and functions of the Government, 
as nearly as may be, according to major pur- 
poses; 

“(5) to reduce the number of agencies by 
consolidating those having similar functions 
under a single head, and to abolish such 
agencies or functions as may not be neces- 
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sary for the efficient conduct of the Govern- 
ment; and 

“(6) to eliminate overlapping and duplica- 
tion of effort.” 

(b) Section 901 of such title is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(c) The President shall from time to time 
examine the organization of all agencies and 
shall determine what changes in such orga- 
nization are necessary to carry out any pol- 
icy set forth in subsection (a) of this section.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 903(a) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Whenever, the President, after in- 
vestigation, finds that changes in the orga- 
nization of agencies are necessary to carry 
out any policy set forth in section 901(a) 
of this title, he shall prepare a reorganiza- 
tion plan specifying the reorganizations he 
finds are necessary. Any plan may provide 
ior— 

“(1) the transfer of the whole or a part 
of an agency, or of the whole or a part of 
the functions thereof, to the jurisdiction and 
control of another agency; 

“(2) the abolition of all or a part of the 
functions of an agency; 

“(8) the consolidation or coordination of 
the whole or a part of an agency, or of the 
whole or a part of the functions thereof, 
with the whole or a part of another agency 
or the functions thereof; 

“(4) the consolidation or coordination of 
a part of an agency or the functions thereof 
with another part of the same agency or the 
functions thereof; 

“(5) the authorization of an officer to dele- 
gate any of his functions; or 

“(6) the abolition of the whole or a part 
of an agency which agency or part does not 
have, or on the taking effect of the reorgani- 
zation plan will not have, any functions. 


The President shall transmit the plan (bear- 
ing an identification number) to the Con- 
gress together with a declaration that, with 
respect to each reorganization included in 
the plan, he has found that the reorgani- 
zation is necessary to carry out any policy 
set forth in section 901(a) of this title.” 

(b) Section 903(b) of such title is amended 
by inserting after “and to each House while 
it is in session” a comma and the following: 
“and furthermore shall not transmit more 
than one such plan to Congress within any 
period of thirty consecutive days”. 

Sec. 3. Section 904 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“$904. Additional contents of reorganiza- 
tion plans 

“A reorganization plan transmitted by the 
President under section 903 of this title— 

“(1) may change, in such cases as the 
President considers necessary, the name of 
an agency affected by a reorganization and 
the title of its head, and shall designate 
the name of an agency resulting from a re- 
organization and the title of its head; 

“(2) may provide for the appointment 
and pay of the head and one or more officers 
of an agency (including an agency resulting 
from a consolidation or other type of reor- 
ganization) if the President finds, and in 
his message transmitting the plan declares, 
that by reason of a reorganization made by 
the plan the provisions are necessary; 

“(3) shall provide for the transfer or other 
disposition of the records, property, and per- 
sonnel affected by a reorganization; 

“(4) shall provide for the transfer of such 
unexpended balances of appropriations, and 
of other funds, available for use in connec- 
tion with a function or agency affected by 
a reorganization, as the President considers 
necessary by reason of the reorganization 
for use in connection with the functions 
affected by the reorganization, or for the 
use of the agency which shall have the func- 
tions after the reorganization plan is effec- 
tive; and 
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“(5) shall provide for terminating the 

affairs of an agency abolished. 
A reorganization plan transmitted by the 
President containing provisions authorized 
by paragraph (2) of this section may pro- 
vide that the head of an agency be an in- 
dividual or a commission or board with 
more than one member. In the case of an 
appointment of the head of such an agency, 
the term of office may not be fixed at more 
than four years, the pay may not be at a 
rate in excess of that found by the Presi- 
dent to be applicable to comparable officers 
in the executive branch, and if the ap- 
pointment is not to a position in the com- 
petitive service, it shall be by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, except that, in the case of an officer 
of the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia, it may be by the Commissioner or 
other body or officer of that government 
designated in the plan. Any reorganization 
plan transmitted by the President contain- 
ing provisions required by paragraph (4) of 
this section, shall provide for the transfer 
of unexpended balances only if such bal- 
ances are used for the purposes for which 
the appropriation was originally made.” 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 905(a) of title 5 of 
the United States Code is amended by strik- 
ing out “or” at the end of paragraph (5), 
by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (6) and inserting in lieu thereof 
a semicolon and the word “or”, and by add- 
ing after paragraph (6) the following new 
paragraph: 

“(7) dealing with more than one logically 
consistent subject matter.” 

(b) Section 905(b) of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “April 1, 
read and inserting in lieu thereof “April 1, 
1973”, 

Sec. 5. Section 911(a) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“10 calendar days” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “20 calendar days”. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to extend the period within which 
the President may transmit to the Con- 
gress plans for the reorganization of 
agencies of the executive branch of the 
Government, and for other purposes.”’. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, that 
completes the call of the calendar. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION TODAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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PERIOD FOR THE TRANSACTION 
OF ROUTINE MORNING BUSI- 
NESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
have a period of 30 minutes for the 
transaction of routine morning business 
with each Senator limited to 3 minutes. 

Is there morning business? 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
as of November 15 the national debt was 
$412.5 billion. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ALLEN). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


EXTENSION OF PERIOD FOR THE 
TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business be extended until 10 
am. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
INTERIM REPORT OF THE RAILROAD PASSENGER 

CORPORATION 

A letter in the nature of an interim re- 
port from the chairman of the Financial Ad- 
visory Panel of the National Railroad Passen- 
ger Corporation; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

PROPOSED IMPROVEMENT OF JUDICIAL 
MACHINERY 

A letter from the Director, Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, Washing- 
ton, D.C., transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to improve judicial machinery by 
providing benefits for survivors of federal 
judges comparable to benefits received by 
survivors of members of Congress, and for 
other purposes (with an accompanying 
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paper); to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


PETITION 


The following petition was submitted: 


A resolution from the General Assembly 
of the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) 
meeting in Louisville, Kentucky, October 
1971, concerning Indochina; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that today, November 19, 1971, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 2559) to 
amend the Consolidated Farmers Home 
Administration Act of 1961 to authorize 
insured emergency loans. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. CANNON. from the Committee on 
Commerce, with amendments: 

S. 1821. A bill to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act, as amended, with respect to the 
transportation of Government traffic by civil 
air carriers of the United States (Rept. No. 
92-503). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments: 

H.R. 3749. An act for the relief of Richard 
C. Walker (Rept. No. 92-504). 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Public Works, without 
amendment: 

S. 2887. An original bill authorizing addi- 
tional appropriations for prosecution of proj- 
ects in certain comprehensive river basin 
plans for flood control, navigation, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 92-506). 


SENATE RESOLUTION 201—REPORT 
OF A RESOLUTION RELATING TO 
EXPENSES OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON THE JUDICIARY 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. ERVIN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, reported the following 


resolutions: 
S. Res. 201 


Resolved, That section 6 of Senate Resolu- 
tion 32, 92d Congress, agreed to March 1, 
1971, is amended by striking out “$3,000” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$10,000”. 


REPORT ENTITLED “A PRE-WHITE 
HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGING, 
SUMMARY OF DEVELOPMENTS 
AND DATA”—REPORT OF THE 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON AGING 
(S. REPT. NO. 92-505) 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report from the Senate Special 
Committee on Aging entitled “A Pre- 
White House Conference on Aging, 
Summary of Developments and Data,” 
together with minority and supplemen- 
tal views. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and printed. 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEES 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable reports of nominations and a 
treaty were submitted: 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT and Mr. WILLIAMS, 
jointly, from the Committees on Foreign 
Relations and Labor and Public Welfare: 

Joseph H. Blatchford, of California, to be 
Director of Action. 

CONFIRMATION OF NOMINATION OF HENRY M. 
RAMIREZ TO BE CHAIRMAN OF CABINET COM- 
MITTEE ON OPPORTUNITIES FOR SPANISH- 
SPEAKING PEOPLE 
Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, it is my 

privilege, on behalf of the Committee on 

Government Operations and its distin- 

guished chairman, the senior Senator 

from Arkansas (Mr. MCCLELLAN), to re- 
port that the committee has voted unani- 
mously to recommend to the Senate that 
the President’s nomination of Mr. Henry 

M. Ramirez to be Chairman of the Cabi- 

net Committee on Opportunities for 

Spanish-Speaking People be confirmed. 
Mr. President, the Government Opera- 

tions Committee held hearings on the 

nomination of Mr. Ramirez on November 

9. At that time the committee heard ex- 

pressions of support from the Senators 

from California (Mr. Cranston and Mr, 

TUNNEY), from Mr. HOLIFIELD, the dis- 

tinguished chairman of the House Com- 

mittee on Government Operations, and 
from my distinguished colleagues, the 

Senator from Arizona (Mr. Fannin) and 

the senior Senator from Maryland (Mr. 

Maruias) . Senator Fannin, Senator TUN- 

NEY, and Senator MATHIAS appeared per- 

sonally to speak on behalf of the nomi- 

nee. 

Representatives of several private 
groups testified, including the Puerto 
Rican Association on National Affairs, 
the National Association for Puerto Ri- 
can Civil Rights, the National Puerto 
Rican Leadership Conference, and the 
Advisory Committee on Chicano Affairs 
to the Governor of Oregon. Opposition 
to the nomination was voiced by a repre- 
sentative of the National Association for 
Puerto Rican Civil Rights, but his right 
to speak for the organization was with- 
drawn by the organization, and two 
members of its board appeared in order 
to support the nomination of Mr. Ra- 
mirez. The only group in outright oppo- 
sition to Mr. Ramirez was the National 
Puerto Rican Leadership Conference. 
The committee concluded that the ex- 
pressions of opposition were not signifi- 
cant or substantial, and did not cast 
doubt on the ability of the nominee. 
These criticisms were instead directed 
mainly at the past record of the Cabinet 
Committee, in particular at its prior lack 
of concern for the problems of Puerto 
Rican Americans, and the fact that few 
Puerto Rican Americans had been repre- 
sented on its staff either in professional 
or clerical positions. 

After Mr. Ramirez’ testimony the 
committee was reassured that the Cabi- 
net Committee would show a new con- 
cern for the problems of all Spanish 
Americans, whether of Puerto Rican, Cu- 
ban, Mexican, or Latin American origin. 

Mr. Ramirez has appointed as execu- 
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tive director for program evaluation and 
coordination a qualified Puerto Rican 
American from New York. Other Puerto 
Rican Americans have been employed in 
positions of responsibility. Under close 
questioning by the senior Senator from 
New York, Mr. Javits, and myself, Mr. 
Ramirez assured unequivocally of his in- 
tention that the committee’s staff and its 
programs will be representative of Span- 
ish-speaking Americans of all origins and 
of all parts of the country, and that the 
Committee’s programs will be equally ori- 
ented toward meeting the needs, solving 
the problems and improving the lives of 
all our Spanish-American citizens. The 
Government Operations Committee has 
jurisdiction over the Cabinet Committee 
and will have ample opportunity to re- 
view the Cabinet Committee’s perform- 
ance. 

I want to note especially the contribu- 
tion of Senator Javrrs, who has taken a 
very deep interest over the years in mak- 
ing the Cabinet Committee more fully 
concerned with the interests of all Span- 
ish Americans, particularly the very sig- 
nificant population of Spanish Ameri- 
cans of Puerto Rican origin in New York. 
I think the senior Senator from New 
York has now achieved a long and hard- 
fought goal, and that the Cabinet Com- 
mittee will conceive of its responsibilities 
and implement its programs with a 
much broader perspective than before. 

I am placing on the desk the report 
of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions recommending the confirmation of 
the nomination of Mr. Henry M. Ramirez 
as Chairman of the Cabinet Committee 
on Opportunities for Spanish-Speaking 
People. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Executive B, a Treaty to resolve pending 
boundary differences and maintain the Rio 
Grande and Colorado River as the Interna- 
tional boundary between the United States 
of America and the United Mexican States, 
signed at Mexico City on November 23, 1970 
(Executive Rept. No. 92-11). 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (for himself and 
Mr. FULBRIGHT) : 

S. 2881. A bill to provide for a highway 
bridge across the Norfork Reservoir in 
Arkansas. Referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 2882. A bill for the relief of Lars Tommy 
Holm. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 2883. A bill for the relief of Miss Etsuko 
Yamamoto. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 2884. A bill for the relief of certain cor- 
porations, associations, and individuals. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

S. 2885. A bill to amend the act of May 19, 
1948, with respect to the use of real property 
for wildlife conservation purposes. Referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 
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By Mr. PERCY: 

S. 2886. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of an additional US. Circuit Judge- 
ship. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, 
from the Committee on Public 
Work: 

S. 2887. An original bill authorizing addi- 
tional appropriations for prosecution of 
projects in certain comprehensive river basin 
plans for flood control, navigation, and for 
other purposes. Ordered to be placed on the 
calendar. 

By Mr. CHURCH: 

S. 2888. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Labor to make grants for the conduct of 
older Americans home-repair projects, and 
for other purposes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing and Urban Af- 
fairs, 

By Mr. JACKSON (for himself and Mr. 
ALLoTT) (by request): 

S. 2889. A bill to amend section 5 of the 
Act of September 21, 1968 (82 Stat. 860), re- 
lating to preparation of a roll of persons of 
California Indian descent and the distribu- 
tion of certain funds. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. McCLELLAN (for himself 
and Mr. FULBRIGHT) : 

S. 2881. A bill to provide for a highway 
bridges across the Norfolk Reservoir in 
Arkansas. Referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce on behalf of myself and my dis- 
tinguished colleague, Senator FULBRIGHT, 
a bill to provide long overdue relief to 
the people of North Central Arkansas, 
who have suffered intolerably and un- 
necessarily from their loss of the bridge 
connecting U.S. Highways 62 and 101, 
which was inundated when the Federal 
Government built the Norfolk Dam in 
1943. 

In 1934 the State constructed a bridge 
to serve Highways 62 and 101. Then, in 
1943—during the Second World War— 
the Federal Government built Norfolk 
Dam and the resulting reservoir de- 
stroyed the bridge. To compensate for 
the loss of the bridge, the State of Ar- 
kansas received $1,342,000 from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

This bill would authorize the Federal 
Government to replace this bridge, 
which, in all equity, it should have done 
earlier. The bill further provides that the 
State of Arkansas shall contribute the 
$1,342,000 it previously received, plus in- 
terest, toward the construction cost of 
the new bridge. 

Mr. President, it is clear that the State 
of Arkansas was inadequately compen- 
sated for the loss it endured. Perhaps, it 
is only one of the multitude of inequities 
which can be attributed to the hectic 
days of World War II. 

The State of Arkansas is willing to 
make full restitution of the inadequate 
funds they received from the Federal 
Government, plus interest, and it is, I 
think, only fair that the Federal Gov- 
ernment be required to replace this 
bridge, whose loss has severely hampered 
the economic growth and development 
of the area. 

This vital transportation link is sorely 
needed. It connects the major east-west 
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artery between the northern part of 
Arkansas. Its replacement is essential to 
the growth of this area and even more 
vital to its capacity to serve the number 
of visitors from outside the State who 
are increasing yearly. 

A new bridge will benefit not only the 
people of Arkansas but facilitate the 
‘travel of the many thousands of Ameri- 
can tourists who each year come to this 
scenic section of the Ozark Mountains 
for their recreational pleasures. The day 
will surely come when this part of the 
country will be one of our most popular 
national recreation areas. Included in 
its attractions are Bull Shoals, Norfork 
and Beaver Lake, the Buffalo River— 
which hopefully will become a national 
river—and the Blanchard Springs Cav- 
erns—which may soon be opened to the 
public. 

Mr. President, I introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, a bill to “provide for a 
highway bridge across the Norfork Res- 
ervoir in Arkansas,” and I ask unanimous 
consent that its text be printed at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 2881 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembied, That the 
comprehensive plan for fiood control and 
other purposes in the White River Basin, as 
authorized by the Act of June 28, 1938 (52 
Stat. 1215), and as modified and amended 
by subsequent Acts, is further modified to 
provide for a free highway bridge built to 
modern standards over the Norfork Reservoir 
at an appropriate location in the area where 
United States Highway 62 and Arkansas State 
Highway 101 were inundated as a result of 
the construction of the Norfork Dam and 
Reservoir. Such bridge shall be constructed, 
maintained, and operated by the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, in ac- 
cordance with such plans as are determined 
to be satisfactory by the Secretary of the 
Army in order to provide adequate crossing 
facilities over such reservoir for highway 
traffic in the area. 

Sec. 2. The cost of constructing the bridge 
authorized in the first section of this Act 
shall be borne by the United States except 
that the State of Arkansas shall be required 
to pay as its share of the cost of construct- 
ing such bridge the sum of $1,342,000, plus 
interest for the period from May 29, 1943, to 
the date of enactment of this Act. Such 
interest shall be computed at a rate deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
be equal to the average amnual rate on all 
interest bearing obligations of the United 
States forming a part of the public debt on 
May 29, 1943, and adjusted to the nearest 
one-eighth of one per centum. The share to 
be paid by the State of Arkansas represents 
the amount paid by the United States to 
the State of Arkansas as insufficient compen- 
sation for the highways inundated as a re- 
sult of the construction of the Norfork Dam 
and Reservoir plus interest from the date of 
payment. 

Sec. 3. There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. 


By Mr. METCALF: 

S. 2885. A bill to amend the act of May 
19, 1948, with respect to the use of real 
property for wildlife conservation pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, earlier 
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this month the Ad Hoc Subcommittee on 
Surplus Property, chaired by my distin- 
guished colleague from Alabama, Sena- 
tor ALLEN, held hearings on several meas- 
ures to amend the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949. 

During the course of the hearings, I 
questioned Mr. Harold S. Trimmer, Jr., 
Assistant Administrator of the General 
Services Administration, concerning that 
agency’s justification in law for apprais- 
ers’ decisions that ignore the recom- 
mendations of those more expert in a 
given subject. I had a specific example in 
mind, and used it to illustrate my ques- 
tion. Mr. Trimmer’s response has led to 
the bill I will introduce today. 

Senators may be interested in a brief 
history, in part excerpted from the hear- 
ings: Below Fort Peck Dam in Montana 
there is a former ranch of 1,660 acres 
that was declared to be surplus by the 
Bureau of Reclamation. Both the Bu- 
reau of Land Management and the Mon- 
tana Fish and Game Commission asked 
that it be given to the Bureau of Land 
Management for recreational purposes 
or, if not to them, to the Montana Fish 
and Game Commission for recreation, 
and for a waterfowl and wildlife refuge. 

The General Services Administration 
determined that the land was not useful 
for recreational purposes and put it up 
for sale. Citizens wishing to examine the 
land were prevented from doing so by a 
guard, posted on the access road, armed 
with a shotgun. The land was subse- 
quently purchased by owners of land 
nearby. 

The Migratory Bird Conservation 
Commission, of which I have had the 
honor to be a member almost as long as 
I have been in the Senate, bought a 
parcel of adjacent land, as we believed 
that the area has value for resource pur- 
poses. 

It was our opinion and the opinion of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, that the 
land declared to be surplus was impor- 
tant and significant recreational land. It 
is the opinion of Mr. Frank Dunkle, who 
is head of the Montana Fish and Game 
Commission, and recent recipient of the 
American Motors’ award for his contri- 
bution to conservation, that the 1,660 
acres would be valuable to the Montana 
Fish and Game Commission. It was the 
opinion of the man who is responsible for 
the Charles M. Russell Game Range, just 
above the land, that it would be a valu- 
able adjunct to the range, and therefore 
important for recreational and wildlife 
purposes. 

Yet, despite recommendations of all of 
these experts in resources management, 
the General Services Administration 
ruled that the land was not suitable for 
that use. 

Mr. Trimmer agrees with me that none 
of his appraisers is a specialist in fish and 
wildlife management and development of 
conservation lands and that if their 
judgment—which I consider inferior in 
such matters—is to be corrected by the 
judgment of professionals, it could be 
accomplished by a simple amendment of 
the law. 

Mr. President, I introduce a bill to 
achieve this purpose. 

My bill would delete one word from 16 
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U.S.C. 667b, the word “chiefly” which ap- 
pears in the following passage: 

Upon request, real property which is un- 
der the jurisdiction or control of a Federal 
agency and no longer required by such 
agency, (1) can be utilized for wildlife con- 
servation purposes by the agency of the State 
exercising administration over the wildlife 
resources of the State wherein the real prop- 
erty lies or by the Secretary of the Interior; 
and (2) is chiefly valuable for use for any 
such purpose... 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire section be printed in 
the Recor» following these remarks: 

There being no objection, the section 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SECTION 687b. TRANSFER OF CERTAIN REAL 
PROPERTY FOR WILDLIFE CONSERVATION PUR- 
POSES; RESERVATION OF RIGHTS 
Upon request, real property which is under 

the jurisdiction or control of a Federal 

agency and no longer required by such 
agency, (1) can be utilized for wildlife con- 
servation purposes by the agency of the State 
exercising administration over the wildlife 
resources of the State wherein the real prop- 
erty lies or by the Secretary of the Interior; 
and (2) is chiefiy valuable for use for any 
such purpose, and which, in the determina- 
tion of the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices, is available for such use may, notwith- 
standing any other provisions of law, be 
transferred without reimbursement or 

transfer of funds (with or without im- 

provements as determined by said Adminis- 

trator) by the Federal agency having juris- 
diction or control of the property to (a) such 

State agency if the management thereof for 

the conservation of wildlife relates to other 

than migratory birds, or (b) to the Secretary 
of the Interior if the real property has par- 
ticular value in carrying out the national 
migratory bird management program. Any 
such transfer to other than the United States 
shall be subject to the reservation by the 
United States of all ofl, gas, and mineral 
rights, and to the condition that the property 
shall continue to be used for wildlife con- 
servation or other of the above-stated pur- 
poses and in the event it is no longer used 
for such purposes or in the event it is needed 
for national defense purposes title thereto 

shall revert to the United States. (May 19, 

1948, ch. 310, § 1, 62 Stat, 240; June 30, 1949, 

ch. 288, title I, § 105, 63 Stat. 381.) 

TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS 

The functions, records, property, etc., of 
the War Assets Administration were trans- 
ferred to the General Services Administra- 
tion, the functions of the War Assets Ad- 
ministrator were transferred to the Adminis- 
trator of General Services, and the War 
Assets Administration, and the office of War 
Assets Administrator were abolished by sec- 
tion 105 of act June 30, 1949, 

EFFECTIVE DATE OF TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS 

Transfer of functions effective July 1, 1949, 
see note set out under section 471 of Title 40, 
Public Buildings, Property, and Works. 

SECTION REFERRED TO IN OTHER SECTIONS 

This section is referred to in sections 667c, 
667d of this title. 


By Mr. CHURCH; 

S. 2888. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Labor to make grants for the con- 
duct of older Americans home-repair 
projects, and for other purposes. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing ‘and Urban Affairs. 

OLDER AMERICANS HOME REPAIR ASSISTANCE ACT 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference the Older 
Americans Home Repair Assistance Act. 
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For most aged persons, the home is 
their only major asset. But today, large 
numbers of older Americans are finding 
themselves financially paralyzed by rap- 
idly rising maintenance costs. Many now 
live in dilapidated housing which is 
oftentimes structurally unfit for human 
occupancy. And in some rural areas, run- 
ning water, indoor toilets, and screened 
windows—accessories which are taken 
for granted in most cities—are the excep- 
tion, rather than the rule. 

In far too many cases, vital home re- 
pairs must be postponed because there is 
insufficient income to meet the elderly’s 
daily personal requirements, such as food, 
clothing, and medicines. Others cannot 
perform these tasks because failing 
health makes it impossible. And some, 
especially elderly widows, simply do not 
have the requisite skills. 

As a consequence, their living quarters 
continue to deteriorate further. In fact, it 
is estimated that perhaps 30 percent of 
all housing occupied by persons 65-and- 
older is either dilapidated, deteriorating, 
or lacking important facilities. 

The bill that I introduce today is de- 
signed to make home-repair services 
available for elderly homeowners who 
would have difficulty in paying for these 
costs. In carrying out this proposal, the 
Secretary of Labor would be authorized 
to enter into contracts with public agen- 
cies and private nonprofit organizations 
sponsoring home-repairs projects, which 
would provide new and gainful employ- 
ment opportunities for individuals 55 and 
older. Under this proposal, the elderly 
property owner would be required to fur- 
nish the supplies and materials. But the 
labor would be available without charge. 
Appropriate safeguards are also included 
in the bill to assure that these projects 
will not result in the displacement of 
employed workers or impair existing con- 
tracts. 

The National Council of Senior Citi- 
zens and the National Farmers Union, 
I am pleased to say, have strongly sup- 
ported this concept in their “Platform 
for the Seventies for All Older Amer- 
icans.” For example, one of their key 
recommendations called for “the reha- 
bilitation of housing units inhabited by 
older people which are being ruined by 
deterioration and decay.” 

Equally important, this measure would 
provide productive employment for old- 
er workers in a wide range of useful ac- 
tivities, such as repairing leaky roofs, 
rebuilding porches to make them safe 
again, replacing rotten floors, and install- 
ing window glass. 

Moreover, this bill would provide a ba- 
sis for building upon the successful pro- 
grams under Operation Mainstream, 
such as the Green Thumb project. Today 
nearly 3,000 Green Thumbers, ranging 
in age from 55 to 94, have already left 
their mark on America by planting over 
4 million trees to beautify our country- 
side, building hundreds of roadside parks, 
and restoring numerous historical sites. 
Additionally, these elderly participants 
have performed valuable repair work in 
public housing units. However, existing 
Department of Labor regulations pre- 
clude repairs on private homes. But un- 
der my bill, Green Thumb and other 
similar community service projects would 
be able to provide these important serv- 
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ices for homeowners who would not be 
able to pay for these costs. 

Pilot projects such as Green Thumb 
have clearly demonstrated that there are 
many older Americans who are ready, 
willing, and able to perform services 
benefiting their localities. Greater utiliza- 
tion of their skills and experience would 
not only help the elderly jobseeker but 
the public as well. 

Today, safe and decent housing is ab- 
solutely essential for a full, satisfying 
life for all elderly persons. And enact- 
ment of the Older Americans Home Re- 
pair Assistance Act can be an important 
step forward in making this goal a 
reality. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this bill be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 2888 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Older Americans 
Home Repair Assistance Act of 1971.” 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) “eligible individual” means an indi- 
vidual who is at least 55 years of age, who 
has an income, as determined by the Secre- 
tary, not in excess of 125 percent of the in- 
come for poor individuals established for 
that fiscal year under the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964, and who has or is deter- 
mined reasonably likely to have difficulty in 
securing employment; 

(2) “home-repair project” means any work 
determined by the Secretary to be appro- 
priate for eligible individuals to perform 
with respect to the repair of a home of any 
adult categorical assistance recipient and 
includes carpentry, painting, masonry, 
plumbing, wallpapering, and electrical work; 

(3) “eligible homeowner" means any per- 
son aged 65 or older whose income is not in 
excess of the intermediate budget for a re- 
tired couple in urban areas of the United 
States, as determined by the most recent data 
available to the Secretary; 

(4) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
Labor; 

(5) “State” means the several States of the 
Union, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 
lands, American Samoa, Guam, and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. 


APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized such 
sums as the Congress shall deem appropriate 
for carrying out the purposes of this Act. 


PROGRAM AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 4. (a) In order to promote work op- 
portunities for unemployed or underem- 
ployed persons who are at least 55 years of 
age and who have poor employment pros- 
pects and to assist eligible homeowners to 
repair their homes, the Secretary is author- 
ized, in accordance with the provisions of 
this Act, to enter into contracts with public 
or private nonprofit agencies or organiza- 
tions for the conduct of home repair proj- 
ects. 

(b) The Secretary shall not enter into 
any contract under this Act unless he deter- 
mines that such project— 

(1) will provide work opportunities for 
eligible individuals who do not have oppor- 
tunities for other suitable paid employment; 

(2) will provide work for such individu- 
als only on a home-repair project; 

(3) will result in an increase in employ- 
ment opportunities for eligible individuals 
and will not result in the displacement of 
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employed workers or impair existing con- 
tracts; 

(4) will utilize methods of recruitment 
and selection which will assure that the 
maximum number of eligible individuals will 
have an opportunity to participate in the 
project to be assisted; 

(5) will include such short-term training 
as may be necessary to make the most effec- 
tive use of the skills and talents of those 
eligible individuals who are participating, 
and will provide for the payment of the rea- 
sonable expenses of individuals being trained, 
including a reasonable subsistence allow- 
ance; 

(6) will assure that reasonably safe and 
healthy conditions of work will be provided, 
and will assure that persons employed under 
such programs will be paid at rates com- 
parable to the rates of pay prevailing in 
the same labor market area for persons em- 
ployed in similar work, but in no event shall 
any person employed under such programs be 
paid at a rate less than that prescribed by 
section 6(a)(1) of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, or the appropriate State 
minimum wage, whichever is higher; 

(7) will be administered with the advice 
of persons who are knowledgeable with re- 
gard to the needs of older persons; and 

(8) will authorize pay for transportation 
costs of eligible individuals which may be 
incurred in employment in any project as- 
sisted under this Act in accordance with 
regulations promulgated by the Secretary. 

EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION OF ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 5. The Secretary shail establish criteria 
designed to achieve an equitable distribution 
of assistance among the States and between 
urban and rural areas under this Act. In 
developing such criteria the Secretary shall 
consider, among other relevant factors, the 
ratios of population, unemployment, and 
income levels. 

LIMITATIONS ON FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 6. (a) Federal financial assistance to 
any program carried out pursuant to this 
Act shall not exceed 90 per centum of the 
cost of such program, including costs of 
administration. The Secretary may, how- 
ever, approve assistance in excess of that 
percentage if he determines, pursuant to 
regulations establishing objective criteria for 
such determinations, that it is necessary to 
further the objectives of this Act to pay such 
excess. Non-Federal contributions may be in 
cash or in kind, fairly evaluated, including 
but not limited to plant, equipment, and 
services. 

(b) Payments under this Act may be made 
in advance or by way of reimbursement, and 
in such installments and on such conditions 
as the Secretary determines necessary to 
carry out the objectives of this Act. 

INTERAGENCY COOPERATION 

Sec. 7. The Secretary shall consult and 
cooperate with the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, the Administration on Aging, and 
any other related Federal agency administer- 
ing related programs, with a view to achiev- 
ing optimal coordination with such other 
programs and shall promote the coordination 
of projects under this Act with other public 
and private programs or projects of a simi- 
lar nature. Such Federal agencies shall co- 
operate with the Secretary in disseminating 
information about the availability of assist- 
ance under this Act and in promoting the 
identification and interests of individuals 
eligible for employment In projects funded 
under this Act. 

PARTICIPANTS NOT FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 

Sec. 8. Eligible individuals who are em- 
ployed in any project assisted under this 
Act shall not be considered to be Federal 
employes as a result of such employment and 
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shall not be subject to the provisions of part 
III of title 5. United States Code. 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 9. (a) The Secretary shall prescribe 
regulations to assure that programs assisted 
under this Act have adequate internal ad- 
ministrative controls, accounting require- 
ments, personnel standards, evaluation pro- 
cedures, availability of in-service training 
and technical assistance programs, and other 
policies as may be necessary to promote the 
effective use of funds received under this 
Act. 

(b) The Secretary may prescribe such ad- 
ditional rules and regulations as he deems 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
Act. 

(c) In carrying out his functions under 
this Act, the Secretary is authorized to uti- 
lize, with their assent, the services and fa- 
cilities of Federal agencies without reim- 
bursement, and with the consent of any 
State or political subdivision of a State, ac- 
cept and utilize the services and facilities of 
the agencies of such State or subdivision 
without reimbursement. 

REPORT 

Sec. 10. The Secretary shall transmit, as 
a part of the annual report required of the 
Department of Labor, a detailed report set- 
ting forth the activities conducted under 
this Act. 


By Mr. JACKSON (for himself and 
Mr. ALLOTT) (by request) : 

S. 2889. A bill to amend section 5 of 
the act of September 21, 1968 (82 Stat. 
860), relating to preparation of a roll of 
persons of California Indian descent and 
the distribution of certain funds. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, I send to the desk for appropriate 
reference a bill to provide for the prep- 
aration of a roll of persons of California 
Indian descent and the distribution of 
certain judgment funds, on behalf of my- 
self and the Senator from Colorado (Mr, 
ALLOTT). 

Mr. President, this draft legislation 
was submitted and recommended by the 
Department of the Interior, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the executive 
communication accompanying the pro- 
posal from the Secretary of the Interior 
be printed in the Recor at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munication was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., November 17, 1971. 
Hon. Spiro T. AGNEW, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a proposed 
bill to amend section 5 of the Act of Septem- 
ber 21, 1968 (82 Stat. 860), “To provide for 
the preparation of a role of persons of Cali- 
fornia Indian descent and the distribution of 
certain judgment funds.” 

Section 5 of the Act provides that not more 
than $325,000 in all shall be available under 
the Act for the costs of roll preparation and 
the distribution of shares. Our proposal in- 
creases that limitation to $475,000. 

Following approval of the 1968 Act regula- 
tions were issued which established Decem- 
ber 31, 1969, as the deadline for filing applica- 
tions for enrollment to share in the funds. 
More than 75,000 persons did so. Due to the 
flood of requests for forms and applications 
being filed, actual review of the applications 
could not begin until November of 1969. Since 
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that time determinations have been made as 
to the eligibility of approximately 35,000 of 
the applicants. The Bureau of Indian Affairs 
has made every effort to complete the Indians 
of California roll and distribute the funds at 
the earliest possible date. To accomplish this 
objective the Bureau is undertaking an ac- 
celerated plan to review the remaining 40,000 
applications. 

The volume and complexity of the work on 
the California roll is overwhelming. In many 
cases an applicant’s ancestry is derived ex- 
clusively from one or more of the tribes with 
claims for lands lying both within and with- 
out the State of California. Since these 
tribes, referred to as “splinter groups,” have 
filed claims for compensation for lands in 
California as well as lands in adjoining states, 
they are excluded from sharing in the $29.1 
million awarded “Certain Indians of Cali- 
fornia.” Consequently, in addition to deter- 
mining whether an applicant is entitled to 
share in the residual balance of the 1944 
Court of Claims award, also being distributed 
under the 1968 Act, it is necessary to deter- 
mine whether his tribal or band affiliation is 
with one of the “splinter groups” named in 
the Act. Identification of band affiliation was 
not a requirement under previous legislation 
providing for preparation of rolls of Cali- 
fornia Indians, and consequently, that in- 
formation is not readily available from the 
previous rolls. This necessary research has 
slowed the review and determination of ap- 
plications. 

The last roll of Indians of California was 
prepared pursuant to the Act of May 24, 1950 
(64 Stat. 189), which amended previous legis- 
lation relating to enrolling Indians of Cali- 
fornia and authorized distribution of $150 to 
each enrollee. That roll was completed on 
June 30, 1955. The roll currently being pre- 
pared has not been merely an updating of 
the 1950 roll but the compilation of an en- 
tirely new roll based upon the applications 
filed. While previous enrollment records have 
been helpful, their use has not obviated and 
of the work required to determine the eligi- 
bility of more than 75,000 applicants. 

The cost of the 1950 roll was $245,000. We 
are now faced with preparing a roll almost 
twice the size some 20 years later with an 
increase in allowable costs of only $80,000. 
The Consumer Price Index of goods and serv- 
ices for California rose from 81.6 in 1950 to 
132.1 in December of 1969. Inflation gives 
partial explanation of our failure to more ac- 
curately estimate the cost of preparing the 
California roll. 

Every effort has been made to keep admin- 
istrative costs to a minimum. In the cate- 
gory of major equipment only typewriters 
were purchased. Other items such as furni- 
ture and file cabinets were obtained from an- 
other Bureau within the Interior Department. 

The bulk of the cost of preparing the roll 
has been and will continue to be the salaries 
of the staff working on the roll. However, 
there is no substitute for the human element 
involved in the review of the records to arrive 
at the results contemplated in the 1968 Act. 
Much of the costs of the Bureau's accelerated 
program are being absorbed by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. However, the Bureau’s 
budget cannot absorb the costs now being 
borne by the judgment money. We see no al- 
ternative but to request that the enclosed 
proposal be enacted. 

A history of the California claims awards 
and current financial statements of the $29.1 
million judgment and the residual balance 
of the 1944 award are enclosed. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that there is no objection to the pres- 
entation of this report from the standpoint 
of the Administration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
HARRISON LOESCH, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 
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HISTORY OF AWARD MADE IN 1944 TO THE “IN- 
DIANS OF CALIFORNIA” BY THE COURT OF 
CLAIMS AND THE AWARD MADE IN 1964 TO 
“CERTAIN INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA” BY THE 
INDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION 


In 1928, Congress enacted legislation (45 
Stat. 602) which permitted a class of Indians 
known as the “Indians of California” to 
bring suit against the United States for 
“lands taken from them * * * by the United 
States to compensate them for their interest 
in lands * * * which the United States 
appropriated to its own purposes without 
the consent of said Indians * * +,” 

The 1928 act defined the Indians of Cali- 
fornia as “all Indians who were residing in 
the State of California on June 1, 1852, 
and their descendants now living in said 
State * + +.” Pursuant to the 1928 act, the 
Secretary of the Interior prepared and ap- 
proved on May 16, 1933, a roll of the Indians 
of California which contained 23,571 names. 
This roll included only persons who were 
alive at the time of the passage of the 
1928 act, individuals who were descended 
from Indians living in California on June 1, 
1852, and individuals who resided in Cali- 
fornia. 

Although the legislation which entitled the 
Indians of California to sue the United States 
in the Court of Claims was passed in 1928, 
the court did not render a judgment until 
1944, when a net award of $5,024,842.34 was 
made. This money was not distributed im- 
mediately, and in 1948 (62 Stat. 1166), Con- 
gress amended the 1928 act to direct the 
Secretary of the Interior before distribution 
to delete from the 1933 roll the names of all 
persons who had died since May 18, 1928, 
and to add the names of persons living in 
California who had been born after 1928 
to persons listed on the 1933 roll, 

While the Secretary was engaged in up- 
dating the 1933 roll, Congress in 1950 again 
amended the 1928 act (64 Stat. 189), this 
time to direct the Secretary of the Interior 
to enroll descendants of the previous en- 
rollees who lived outside of California as 
well as to include persons otherwise eligible 
who had previously been denied enrollment 
because they lived outside the State. The 
1950 act also permitted the distribution of 
$150 to each of the persons certified as eligible 
to be enrolled as Indians of California. 

During the early 1950’s representatives of 
the Department of the Interior struggled 
with developing a roll pursuant to the oft- 
amended 1928 act, but bogged down in the 
large number of appeals from enrollees who 
were unable to establish their entitlement. 
Finally, in 1954, Congress once more amended 
the 1928 act (68 Stat. 240), to direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to resume hearing 
appeals until June 30, 1955, before finally 
approving the roll of the Indians of Califor- 
nia. This was done, and on the prescribed 
date, the Secretary approved a roll bearing 
36,094 names. Each of these persons received 
& share of $150. The shares of deceased en- 
rollees were paid to their heirs or legatees. 

In 1946, shortly after the Court of Claims 
handed down its judgment in 1944 in the 
California case, Congress passed the legisla- 
tion known today as the Indian Claims Com- 
mission Act. Two of the lawsuits filed there- 
after with the Indian Claims Commission— 
those assigned to dockets 31 and 37—were 
filed on behalf of all the Indians of Califor- 
nia. In 1950, the Claims Commission held 
that the Indians of California in dockets 31 
and 37 did not constitute an identifiable 
tribe, band, or group within the meaning of 
the 1946 act and dismissed dockets 31 and 
87. The petitioners appealed this decision to 
the Court of Claims. Two years later in 1952, 
the Court of Claims held that the statutory 
class defined by the 1928 act as the “Indians 
of California” was an identifiable group for 
the purpose of asserting the claims and re- 
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manded the case to the Indian Claims Com- 
mission to proceed with processing the case. 

At this point, the Commission was faced 
with a serious dilemma. Not only had an 
identifiable group known as the Indians of 
California filed a lawsuit relating to all the 
lands within the State of California, but a 
number of individual tribes—which were 
also identifiable in terms of the 1946 Act— 
had filed lawsuits for particular tracts with- 
in the same area. In some cases, these in- 
dividual lawsuits involved only lands in 
California; in others they involved lands ly- 
ing both within and without the State. 

During the years between 1952 and 1958, 
the lawsuits of the California Indians were 
in a considerable snarl. The lawyers for the 
Indians of California in dockets 31 and 37 
combined their suits and attempted to con- 
vince the Claims Comimssion that they 
should be permitted to represent all the In- 
dians of the State, rather than only those 
who had not filed individual tribal suits. In 
1958 the Commission denied their right to 
exclusive representation. The petitioners, re- 
serving their right to appeal to the Court of 
Claims, requested the Claims Commission to 
divide California into two parts: one to in- 
clude all lands claimed by the individual 
tribes and to be known as area A; the other 
to include the remained of the lands in the 
State and to be designated area B. The Com- 
mission compiled with this request. 

Also in 1958, with the concurrence of the 
attorneys, the individual claims of the 
Yokiah, Yana, and Shasta tribes were com- 
bined with those of the Indians of California. 
Dockets 176, 215, and 333 were thus merged 
with dockets 31 and 37. 

In 1959, the Indian Claims Commission 
awarded the Pit River Indians—a tribe which 
had filed an individual suit—compensable 
title to 3,386,000 acres of land in California. 
At roughiy the same time, the Commission 
awarded the Indians of California compen- 
sable title to 57 million acres in area B, This 
latter decision was appealed by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, which again contended that 
the Indians of California did not constitute 
an identifiable tribe, band, or group within 
the meaning of the 1946 act. The claimants 
in dockets 31 and 37 also cross-appealed seek- 
ing review of their claim to exclusive right 
to represent the Indians of California, This 
appeal, in turn, affected other tribal claims 
because of overlap in the areas claimed and 
inconsistencies between the legal theories of 
the various cases. 

In 1963, the attorneys for the Indians of 
California in combined dockets 31, 37, 176, 
215, and 333 reached an agreement with at- 
torneys for the Department of Justice that 
the California suit would be settled for $29,- 
100,000 provided that the Pit River and Mis- 
sion Indians—the only remaining tribes with 
tribal or group claims wholly in the State of 
California—would consolidate their claims 
with those of the area B group. 

The proposed compromise was presented 
to the Mission Indians in meetings on Sep- 
tember 7, 8, 14, and 15, 1963. Of the 3,408 
eligible voters, 1,913 (56 percent) cast ballots. 
The consolidation and settlement was ap- 
proved by 1,559 or 81.5 percent of those 
voting. 

On September 28, 1963, a meeting was held 
at Alturas, Calif., to permit voting by the Pit 
River Indians. Of the 750 eligible voters to 
whom notices were sent, only 187, or 24.5 per- 
cent, cast ballots at the September meeting. 
It was then decided, after consultation with 
the Indian Claims Commission, to seek the 
views of additional Pit River Indians by ab- 
sentee balloting. The final tally of votes cast 
at the meeting and through the absentee 
process was 212 for and 188 against the com- 
promise. 

There was considerable bitterness among 
the Pit River Indians over the close vote and 
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the opponents of the compromise and con- 
solidation, who had held a slight majority at 
the open meeting, protested the decision to 
solicit absentee ballots. Their protests were 
heard by the Claims Commission and were 
rejected. 

From January through March 1964, a se- 
ries of 15 meetings was held at which other 
Indians of California voted. Balloting by 
mail was also permitted. Both in the open 
meetings and in the case of absentee votes, 
the proposal to settle the case through com- 
promise passed overwhelmingly. The final 
tally of votes cast by all three groups was 
11,427 for compromise and 3,310 opposed. 

In accordance with this vote, the various 
dockets involving the Indians of California, 
the Pit River Indians, the Yokiah, Yana, and 
Shasta Indians, and dockets Nos. 80 and 80-D 
of the Mission Indians were combined, and 
the claims of all these groups were settled on 
July 20, 1964, for a total of $29.1 million. 
Upon the ratification of the compromise by 
the Claims Commission, the attorneys for 
both parties withdrew their appeals in the 
Court of Claims. 

Shortly before the above action took place, 
the question of the entitlement of Indian 
tribes or groups with claims lying both with- 
in and without the State of California to 
participate in the Indians of California 
judgment was settled by the Indian Claims 
Commission. The Quechan or Yuma Tribe 
had petitioned to share in the Indians of 
California claim, but the Commission held 
that the Quechans were not a proper party 
to the suit, since they were maintaining a 
separate claim partly for the taking of lands 
outside California and partly within Cali- 
fornia. This decision of the Commission, 
which came on March 3, 1964, affected also 
the rights of certain other tribes which had 
come to be known as the splinter groups. 
These are the Northern Paiute Nation, the 
Southern Paiute Nation, the Mohave Tribe, 
the aforementioned Quechan Tribe, the 
Chemehuevi Tribe, the Klamath and Modoe 
Tribes, and the Yahooskin Band of Snakes, 
the Shoshone Tribe, and the Washoe Tribe. 
All these groups had filed lawsuits claiming 
compensation for lands in California taken 
from them, as well as for lands taken in an 
adjoining State to which they claimed own- 
ership. Some persons affiliated with these 
groups had participated in the voting on the 
compromise issue, but not enough to have 
affected the result: 


CERTAIN INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA AWARD, JULY 20, 1964, 
S. 21, 37, 80, 80-D, 176, 215, 333, AND 347 


STATEMENT AS OF COB JUNE 30, 1971 


14X74262 14X79262 


AWARD $29, 100, 000 
Interest accrued on funds held 

in the U.S. Treasury 

through Dec. 31, 1970 
Interest accrued on matured 

invesiments. 


$3, 721, 230. 30 
6, 130, 587.71 


9, 851, 818. 01 


EXPENDITURES 


Attorneys’ fees. 

Expenses of enroliment pro- 
gram. 

Current investments as of 
June 30, 1971 


—26, 491,000 —9, 643, 543. 66 


Balance on deposit in the 
U.S. Treasury 0 0 


1 Awards of Indian Claims Commission, certain Indians of 
California, award July 20, 1964. 

2 Interest and accruals on interest, awards of Indian Claims 
Commission, certain Indians of California, award July 20, 1964 
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CALIFORNIA INDIANS JUDGMENT FUND ACT OF MAY 18, 
1928, CH 624, 45 STAT. 602 STATEMENT AS OF COB 
JULY 1, 1971 


1 14Xx7491 2 14Xx7991 


RECEIPTS 


Total... Ps. LY 
Proceeds, sale of portion of 
Lower Lake Rancheria, 


used as an offset in 
udgment against the 
United States obtained 
by the California Indians 
Public Law 91-64, 83 
Stat. 105 83, 275, 00 

Interest accrued on funds 
held in the U.S. Treasury 
Dec, 4, 1944, through 
Dec. 31, 1970 

Interest accrued on 
matured investments. 


EXPENDITURES 


$83, 521.40 


2, 089, 571.95 
110, 652. 13 


—4, 037, 130.00 —1, 371, 500. 00 
-+649,60  —245, 326. 62 


— 80, 613, 39 —18, 785. 63 
—10;000. 00 ..........-.... 
—76, 639.12  —148, 608. 42 

—38, 000:00 


Judgment fund available.. 1,034, 721.22 461, 524. 86 
Current investment, 

financial management, 

Albuquerque, N. Mex... 


Per capita payments. 
Expenses of per capita pay- 
ment 


h 
Attorneys’ fees 
Attorneys’ expenses. 
Expenses of enrollment 


—1, 034,421.22  —461. 524, 86 


Balance on deposit in the 


U.S. Treasury. 300. 00 0 


1 California Indians 4 percent judgment fund. r 
3 interest and accruals on interest, California Indians 4 
percent judgment fund. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
5. 1443 AND S. 1444 
At the request of Mr. CHILES, the Sen- 
ator from Kansas (Mr. PEARSON) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1443, a bill 
to eliminate the survivorship reduction 
during periods of nonmarriage of retired 
employees and Members, and for other 
purposes; and S. 1444, a bill to increase 
the contribution by the Federal Govern- 
ment to the costs of employees’ health 
benefits insurance. 
sS. 2465 
At the request of Mr. CHILES, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina (Mr. Hot- 
LINGS) , the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
Humpurey), the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr, MONDALE), the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Harr), and the Senator 
from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON) were 
added as cosponsors of S. 2465, a bill 
to establish the Everglades-Big Cypress 
National Recreation Area in the State 
of Florida. 
S. 2509 
At the request of Mr. Scott, the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire (Mr. COTTON) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 2509, a 
bill to incorporate Pop Warner Little 
Scholars, Inc. 
8. 2724 
At the request of Mr. Jackson, the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 2724, a 
bill to establish a national Indian educa- 
tion program by creating a National 
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Board of Regents for Indian Education, 
carrying out of a national Indian educa- 
tion program, and the establishment of 
local Indian school boards. 

S. 2800 


At the request of Mr. Dots, the Sen- 
ator from Vermont (Mr. Armen), the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT) , the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. BEALL), the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. COOPER), 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. CURTIS), 
the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
Dominick), the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. FANNIN), the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. Hansen), the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD), the Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop), the Sen- 
ator from Kansas (Mr. Prarson), the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr), the Sen- 
ator from Texas (Mr. Tower), the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota (Mr. Youns), 
and the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
STEVENS) were added as cosponsors of 
S. 2800, the Rural Revitalization Act of 
1971. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 177 

At the request of Mr. Humpurey, the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 177 relating to the publication 
of economic and social statistics for 
Spanish-speaking Americans. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 200—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION RELAT- 
ING TO A COMPILATION ENTITLED 
“MAJORITY AND MINORITY LEAD- 
ERS OF THE SENATE” TO BE RE- 
PRINTED AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. MANSFIELD submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

S. Res. 200 

Resolved, That a compilation entitled 
“Majority and Minority Leaders of the Sen- 
ate”, prepared under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, Francis R. Valeo, by the 
Senate Parliamentarian, Floyd M. Riddick, 
shall be reprinted with revisions and certain 
tables as a Senate document, and that an 
additional two thousand copies be printed 
for distribution by the Secretary of the 
Senate. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
52—SUBMISSION OF A CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION RELATING TO 
THE RIGHTS OF THE MENTALLY 
OR PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


(Referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare.) 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, today I am 
submitting, with the Senator from Il- 
linois (Mr. Percy), the Senator from 
California (Mr. Cranston), the Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT), the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY), the Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. HoLLINGS), the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. Stevens), the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota (Mr. McGov- 
ERN), the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr, BROOKE), the Senator from Penn- 
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sylvania (Mr. Scorr), the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Tart), the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. MONDALE), and the Senator 
from Kansas (Mr. DOLE), a Senate reso- 
lution which recognizes the rights of 
mentally or physically handicapped per- 
sons. This resolution recognizes that the 
mentally or physically handicapped 
should have the same basic rights as 
other human beings. 

The handicapped are a very signifi- 
cant segment of society. Six million per- 
sons in the United States are mentally 
retarded; 22 million persons have a 
physically disabling condition severe 
enough to interfere with their ma- 
jor daily activity; hundreds of thous- 
ands either have been crippled in traf- 
fic accidents or are disabled veterans. 
Although a sizable portion of the total 
citizenry, the mentally and physically 
handicapped are a hidden population. 
But no longer can we tolerate this sit- 
uation in which these human beings are 
constantly denied their rights. 

Less than a century ago, most people 
looked upon the mentally handicapped 
and the physically handicapped as hope- 
lessly incapable of being self-sustain- 
ing. Today, we know that the majority 
of mentally or physically handicapped 
could become self-sustaining contribu- 
tors to society rather than burdens on 
society, if education or training were 
available to them. 

One of the most important provisions 
in this resolution is the recognition that 
the mentally or physically handicapped 
person has a right to education or train- 
ing. It is astounding to learn from the 
Office of Education that out of a total 
of 7 million handicapped children, 
60 percent are denied the special educa- 
tional assistance they need and 1 mil- 
lion children are denied entry into pub- 
lic schools. Hundreds of thousands are 
committed to institutions and other pro- 
grams where little more than physical 
sustenance is provided. Such sustenance 
costs at least $150,000 for the lifetime 
of a mentally handicapped person. This 
cost is far in excess of what education 
or training would cost. 

According to the President’s Commit- 
tee on Mental Retardation, much of the 
under performance being diagnosed in 
children as mild mental retardation is 
preventable and reversible if attacked 
early. Many of the physically handi- 
capped children do have the mental 
ability to attend public school but are 
denied that right due to architectural 
barriers and and-or transportation 
problems. This is a grave injustice when 
one considers that handicapped chil- 
dren, even the most severely handi- 
capped, do learn when given the op- 
portunity to participate in educational 
programs designed to meet their special 
needs to learn. There are lawsuits in 
Philadelphia and Washington, D.C., now 
underway in an attempt to establish 
that the mentally retarded have a right 
to education or training. 

The means to becoming independent 
or semi-independent is employment. Al- 
though the mentally or physically han- 
dicapped person may be capable of work- 
ing, he is often denied the opportunity. 
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The handicapped do not want special 
privileges, just an equal chance to com- 
pete for jobs. 

In a study reported by the President’s 
Committee on Mental Retardation, over 
5,000 mentally retarded workers are em- 
ployed by the Federal Government in 
over 100 different wage board classifica- 
tions. Among these 5,000 employees, ab- 
senteeism and recidivism is lower than 
for nonhandicapped workers and job 
performance is excellent. The President’s 
Committee on Mental Retardation stated 
that: 

Employers whose original motivation in 
hiring retarded workers came perhaps from 
charity rather than business sense have dis- 
covered that there are many jobs that the 
retarded can do well—often better than other 
workers—and that intelligence is not the 
only qualification for successful employment. 


Today automation and specialization 
is actually an advantage to the handi- 
capped worker. Cerebral palsy victims 
are being trained to use precision tools; 
paraplegics are working productively on 
assembly lines; one Chicago insurance 
company has found that deaf mutes 
make better than average file clerks and 
checkers; other deaf persons do well as 
linotype, tabulator, and keypunch oper- 
ators; blind workers have made superior 
assemblers, inspectors and sorters in 
such industries as electronics, aircraft 
and missile production. 

Yet, in many cases the handicapped 
employee is not paid a fair wage. Even 
the “protected workshops” set up to help 
the retarded sometimes fail to compen- 
sate the retarded workers adequately. 
Handicapped persons are capable of par- 
ticipating in community life. This indi- 
vidual should have the right to live with 
his own family and participate in all as- 
pects of community life, instead of being 
shunted into an institution, If his handi- 
cap is too severe and he must be placed 
in an institution according to a qualified 
expert, that institution should provide 
an atmosphere which allows the handi- 
capped person to develop to his fullest 
potential. 

Our resolution contains recognition of 
these very basic rights to the handi- 
capped. It amazes me that we even need 
to take such action and that the handi- 
capped all over the country are not 
being allowed full rights as a citizen. 

Such injustices are not isolated to just 
the United States, but rather this is a 
universal problem. 

The United Nations has recognized the 
problem. At the March 1971 meeting of 
the United Nations Commission on Social 
Development, 22 countries expressed 
their support of a declaration of rights 
for the mentally retarded by the United 
Nations General Assembly. This declara- 
tion will be brought before the General 
Assembly on November 25, 1971. While 
our resolution would not eliminate the 
injustices that the mentally or physically 
handicapped now face, it represents an 
expression of congressional support for 
the United Nations fine effort to bring 
universal attention to the inequities suf- 
fered by these individuals. 

Mr. President, we can no longer toler- 
ate these inequities which our handi- 
capped citizens live with everyday. I urge 
that every Senator back this effort and 
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support this needed resolution. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
concurrent resolution be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no. objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


S. Con. Res. 52 


Whereas the universal declaration of hu- 
man rights, adopted by the United Nations 
Commission on Social Development, pro- 
claims that all of the human family, with- 
out distinction of any kind, have equal and 
inalienable rights of human dignity and free- 
dom; and 

Whereas the declaration of the rights of 
the child, adopted by the United Nations 
Commission on Social Development, pro- 
claims the rights of the physically handi- 
capped child to special treatment, education 
and care required by his particular condi- 
tion: Now, therefore, be it: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That Congress 
recognizes the following rights of mentally or 
physically handicapped persons: 

(1) A mentally or physically handicapped 
person has the same basic rights as another 
citizen of the same state and same age. 

(2) A mentally or physcially handicapped 
person has the right to proper medical care 
and physical restoration and to such educa- 
tion, training, rehabilitation, and guidance 
as will enable that person to develop his 
ability and potential to the fullest possible 
extent, no matter how severe his or her de- 
gree of disability. 

(3) A mentally or physically handicapped 
person has a right to economic security and 
to a decent standard of living. He or she has 
a right to productive work. 

(4) A mentally or physically handicapped 
person has a right to live with his or her own 
family or with foster parents, to participate 
in all aspects of community life, and to be 
provided with appropriate leisure time ac- 
tivities. If care in an institution becomes 
necessary, such care should be provided in 
surroundings and under circumstances as 
close to normal living as possible. 

(5) A mentally or physically handicapped 
person has a right to a qualified financial or 
legal guardian whenever such a guardian is 
required to protect the personal well-being 
and interests of that person. 

(6) A mentally or physically handicapped 
person has a right to protection from ex- 
ploitation, abuse and degrading treatment. 
If accused of a crime, the mentally or phys- 
ically handicapped person has a right to a 
fair and speedy trial with full recognition 
being given to his or her degree of respon- 
sibility. 

Sec. 2. Some mentally or physically handi- 
capped persons may be unable, due to the 
severity of their handicap, to exercise for 
themselves all their rights. For others, mod- 
ification of some or all these rights is ap- 
propriate. The procedure used for modifica- 
tion or determination of rights set forth in 
this concurrent resolution should contain 
provisions for proper legal safeguards, should 
be based on an evaluation of the social ca- 
pability of the mentally or physically hand- 
icapped person by qualified experts, and 
should be subject to periodic reviews. Any 
decision from these reviews shall be subject 
to the right of appeal to higher appropriate 
authorities. 


CERTAIN CREDIT FOR NATIONAL 
GUARD TECHNICIAN SERVICE— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 714 


(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service.) 
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Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing an amendment to S. 855. 
S. 855 would amend Title 5 to credit Na- 
tional Guard technician service for Civil 
Service retirement purposes. 

The legislation I am today introduc- 
ing would similarly provide that members 
of either the Alaska Territorial or Na- 
tional Guard, who have completed 6 
years of Reserve service, be accorded the 
same benefits as those who have served 
2 years of active duty in the armed 
services. 

Guard units in Alaska, particularly the 
Eskimo Guard of remote northern and 
western Alaska, are designated for the 
defense of the State and are, in a sense, 
on active duty all the time. 

During World War II, Lt. Col. Marvin— 
Muktuk—Marston organized territorial 
guard units throughout western Alaska. 
Even though the “tundra army” com- 
panies were not federalized at that time, 
Marston built them into a local defense 
system in a period when Japanese inva- 
sion was a danger and then a reality. 
Following the Dutch Harbor bombing in 
the Aleutians in 1942, the Japanese be- 
gan to make coastal defenses and to de- 
velop submarine bases on another Aleu- 
tian island. The guard units had thou- 
sands of miles of coastline to patrol. They 
were undoubtedly familiar with every 
village in Alaska. 

These troops proved so efficient during 
the war that Marston succeeded in hay- 
ing them included in the Alaska National 
Guard system as “scout battalions.” 

These and other Alaskans who have 
loyally patrolled and guarded the tre- 
mendous expanse of Alaska during terri- 
torial and statehood days for 6 years de- 
serve the same status as those who have 
served 2 years of active duty. 

Mr. President, I urge that my col- 
leagues give their most serious considera- 
tion to this amendment and request 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


AMENDMENT No, 714 


On page 3, line 8, insert the following: At 
the end thereof add the following new title: 
TITLE It 

Sec. 201. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, any veteran of the Alaska 
National Guard shall, for the purposes of 
entitlement to benefits under title 38, United 
States Code, be deemed to be a veteran of 
the Vietnam era (as defined in section 101 
(29) of title 38, United States Code) and shall 
be deemed to have met the minimum active 
duty service and discharge requirements nec- 
essary for entitlement to such benefits. 

(b) For the purposes of entitlement to edu- 
cational assistance under chapter 34 of title 
38, United States Code, a veteran of the 
Alaska National Guard shall be deemed to 
have served on active duty for a period of 
twenty-four months. 

(c) Any veteran of the Alaska National 
Guard who completed six years of service (as 
provided in subsection (d)) prior to the 
date of enactment of this Act shall be deemed 
for purposes of any delimiting date pre- 
scribed in title 38, United States Code, to 
have been discharged from active service on 
the date of enactment of this Act; and any 
person who completes six years of service 
(as provided in subsection (d)) on or after 
the date of enactment of this Act shall, for 
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such purposes, be deemed to have been dis- 
charged on the last day of the month in 
which he completes such six years of service. 
(d) As used in this Act, the term “veteran 
of the Alaska National Guard” means any 
person who has performed at least six years 
of service in the Alaska National Guard (in- 
cluding the Alaska Territorial Guard) and 
such service is creditable under section 1332 
(a) (2) of title 10, United States Code, for 
purposes of determining entitlement to re- 
tired pay under section 1331 of such title. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1971— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 715 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on the 
table.) 

Mr. CURTIS submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to 
amendment No. 692, proposed by Mr. 
PASTORE, to the bill (H.R. 10947) to pro- 
vide a job development investment credit, 
to reduce individual income taxes, to re- 
duce certain excise taxes, and for other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 716 AND 717 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on the 
table.) 

Mr. DOMINICK submitted two amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him to 
amendment No. 692, supra. 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 721 AND 722 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on the 
table.) 

Mr. WEICKER submitted two amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him to 
amendment No. 692, supra. 

AMENDMENT NO. 728 


K ee to be printed and to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. COOPER (for himself, Mr, Coox, 
Mr. GURNEY, Mr. BAKER, Mr. WEICKER, 
Mr. Javits and Mr. Scorr) submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed to 
amendment No. 692, proposed to H.R. 
10947, supra. 


AMENDMENTS NOS, 734 THROUGH 737 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on the 
table.) 

Mr. FANNIN (for Mr. GOLDWATER) sub- 
mitted four amendments intended to be 
proposed to amendment No. 692 to the 
bill (H.R. 10947), supra. 


WHOLESOME FISH AND FISHERY 
PRODUCTS ACT OF 1971—AMEND- 
MENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 718 AND 719 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. COTTON submitted two amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 2824) to regulate inter- 
state commerce by amending the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to provide 
for the inspection of facilities used in the 
harvesting and processing of fish and 
fishery products for commercial pur- 
poses, for the inspection of fish and 
fishery products, and for cooperation 
with the States in the regulation of intra- 
state commerce with respect to State fish 
inspection programs, and for other 
purposes. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1972—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 720 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. JACKSON submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H.R. 11731) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Defense for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, and 
for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO, 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an amendment 
I intend to offer to H.R. 11731, the De- 
partment of Defense Appropriations bill 
for fiscal year 1972, which restores funds 
to the Navy’s Surface Effect Ship pro- 
gram, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 731 

On page 23, line 26, and page 24, line 1, 
strike out “$2,281,319,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$2,299,619,000". 

On page 24, after the period in line 4, 
insert the following: “Of the $2,299,619,000 
appropriated in the preceding sentence, not 
less than $33,689,000 shall be available for 
research and development in connection 
with the surface effect ship program.” 


731 


VOTER REGISTRATION ACT AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1971—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 723 THROUGH 727 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on the 
table.) 

Mr. ERVIN (for himself and Mr. AL- 
LEN) submitted five amendments. in- 
tended to be proposed by them jointly to 
the bill (S. 2574) to amend title 13, 
United States Code, to establish within 
the Bureau of the Census a National 
Voter Registration Administration for 
the purpose of administering a voter 
registration program through the mail. 


MARINE PROTECTION AND RE- 
SOURCE ACT OF 1971—AMEND- 
MENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 729 AND 730 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. CASE submitted two amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H.R. 9727) to regulate the dumping 
of material in the oceans, coastal, and 
other waters, and for other purposes. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REVENUE 
ACT OF 1971—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 732 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I am today 
submitting an amendment to the District 
of Columbia revenue bill. 

In 1966, Congress granted its consent 
to the Washington Metropolitan Area 
Transit Authority Compact and to the 
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participation of the District of Columbia 
in that compact. In enacting that legis- 
lation, it declared as policy that costs of 
the regional transit system, to the ex- 
tent that they were not covered by user 
charges, would be shared equally among 
participating jurisdictions, including 
the District of Columbia. Three years 
later, the Congress enacted the National 
Capital Transportation Act which au- 
thorized the Commissioner of the District 
to enter into a capital contributions 
agreement with the Transit Authority 
and the other participating jurisdictions 
in the area. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
reafirm that policy and the commit- 
ments undertaken by the District gov- 
ernment to share the cost of building 
the Metro system. It is a way of assuring 
the people of this area that no matter 
what temporary delays there may be in 
congressional action, the Congress is not 
going to turn its back on the subway 
project and it is not going to ignore the 
obligations it has assumed. 

Yesterday, President Nixon called on 
the Congress to take immediate steps to 
end the delays that threaten the future 
of the Metro system. “Obedience to the 
law is at stake,” he said. And so itis. 

A great deal has been said over the 
past few years about the legal obligation 
of the District of Columbia to build cer- 
tain highways and related projects in 
the District. Little has been noted, how- 
ever, of the legal obligations of Congress, 
acting as the legislative body for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to honor its own con- 
tractual obligations. Yet they are there 
and they are as binding on the Congress 
as anything applying to the District gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. President, I have had prepared an 
extensive legal memorandum on the na- 
ture of this legal obligation and I will ask 
that it be printed in full at the conclusion 
of my remarks. Suffice to note here that 
under the terms of the statutes which I 
have referred to, under a ruling of the 
Supreme Court and under an opinion by 
the U.S. Attorney General, there is no 
question of the obligations of the Con- 
gress to appropriate the District’s con- 
tribution to the subway project. 

But there is far more than a legal issue 
at stake here. The Congress rightly saw 
the necessity for some means of mass 
transit to serve the growing transporta- 
tion needs of the residents of this Na- 
tional Capital area. It agreed to that 
project and on the strength of that agree- 
ment the jurisdictions of northern Vir- 
ginia and of Maryland have contributed 
many millions of dollars. They have 
scrupulously abided by the compact they 
entered into. The Congress has a moral as 
well as a legal obligation to do not less. 

Mr. President, it is time we acted to 
sweep away the obstacles which have 
been placed in the path of Metro. It is 
time, as the President has said, that re- 
sponsible men join in responsible action 
to end this impasse and to salvage public 
faith in the honor of a congressional 
commitment. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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NATURE OF THE OBLIGATION OF THE CONGRESS 
TO FUND THE CAPITAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE 
DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA TO THE TRANSIT AU- 
THORITY 


The failure of the Congress to appropriate 
funds for the District of Columbia annual 
contributions for 1970 and 1971 to the Tran- 
sit Authority has placed the District of Col- 
umbia Government in a position of default 
under its Capital Contribution Agreement 
with the Transit Authority, is now causing a 
slow-down in the Transit Authority's con- 
struction schedule and threatens to invali- 
date the complex inter-governmental ar- 
rangements for financing the regional tran- 
sit system. In view of this situation, it is 
pertinent to consider what obligations, if any, 
are imposed upon the Congress by the Com- 
pact and related legislation to fund the con- 
tractual obligations of the District of Co- 
lumbia to the Transit Authority. 

The Congressional Consent Legislation for 
the Compact (P.L. 89-774, November 6, 1966, 
80 Stat. 1324) and the National Capital 
Transportation Act of 1969 (P.L. 91-143, 
December 9, 1969, 83 Stat. 320) are the prin- 
cipal relevant enactments. 


OBLIGATIONS ARISING FROM THE COMPACT 


Congress acted in a dual role in the adop- 
tion of the Compact. As the national legis- 
lative body, Congress, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the Article 1, § 10, cl. 3, of the Con- 
stitution, granted its consent to the Com- 
pact. In addition, Congress, exercising its 
exclusive jurisdiction under Article 1, § 8, 
cl. 17 of the Constitution to legislate on all 
matters pertaining to the District of Colum- 
bia, enacted the Compact for the District of 
Columbia. The enacting clause of the Con- 
sent Legislation provides, as follows: 

“. . . that the Congress hereby consents 
to, adopts and enacts for the District of Co- 
lumbia an amendment to the Washington 
Metropolitan Area Transit Regulation Com- 
pact, for which Congress heretofore granted 
its consent (Public Law 86-794, 74 Stat. 1031 
as amended by Public Law 87-767 76 Stat. 
764) by adding thereto Title OI, Known as 
the Washington Metropolitan Area Transit 
Authority Compact .. .” 

In State of West Virginia ex. rel. Dyer v. 
Sims (341 U.S. 22, 95 L.ed. 713), which in- 
volved the Ohio River Valley Water Sani- 
tation Compact (54 Stat. 752), the Supreme 
Court considered the nature of the obliga- 
tion of a State to comply with the commit- 
ments imposed by a Compact. The State 
contended that the provision of the Compact 
requiring West Virginia to appropriate funds 
for the Compact Agency contravened sev- 
eral provisions of the State’s Constitution 
and was, therefore, invalid. In a five to four 
decision, with two separate concurring 
opinions, the Supreme Court held that West 
Virginia was obligated to honor the com- 
mitment it assumed under the Compact to 
appropriate for the expenses for the Com- 
pact Agency. 

The factual situations in Dyer and in our 
case present the same issue. In Dyer, Article 
X of that Compact required the participat- 
ing States “to appropriate for the salaries, 
office and other administrative expenses, 
their proper proportion of the annual budget 
as determined by the Commission, and ap- 
proved by the Governors of the Signatory 
States .. .” The State Legislature made the 
appropriation but the Auditor of the State 
refused to issue a warrant upon the treasury 
for the payment of the appropriation, In our 
situation, Section 18(c) of the Compact, pro- 
vides that the commitment for financial 
participation by the District of Columbia 
“shall be created by appropriation or in such 
other manner, or by such other legislation, 
as the Congress shall determine’. In re- 
sponse to this requirement, Congress, in Sec- 
tion 4(a) of the National Capital Transpor- 
tation Act of 1969, authorized the Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia “to con- 
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tract with the Transit Authority to make 
annual capital contributions”. Pursuant to 
this Congressional directive, the District of 
Columbia entered into the Capital Contribu- 
tions Agreement with the Transit Authority. 
Congress, however, has failed to make the 
necessary appropriations to fund the obliga- 
tion. 

A complicating factor in our situation is 
that the District of Columbia has the status 
of a municipal corporation (District of Co- 
lumbia Code, 1967 ed., § 1-102) and is re- 
garded for many purposes as an entity sep- 
arate and distinct from the United States. 
That factor, however, has no relevance in 
determining the responsibilities of the Con- 
gress under the Compact. Congress, as the 
legislative body for the District of Colum- 
bia, has all the legislative powers which a 
State may exercise over its affairs (Berman 
v. Parker, 1954, 348 U.S. 26, 99 L.ed.27; Dis- 
trict of Columbia v. John R. Thompson Com- 
pany, 1953, 346 U.S. 100, 97 L.ed.1480; Neild 
v. District of Columbia, 1940, 110 F.2d 246, 71 
App. D.C. 306) and these powers are exer- 
cised by the Congress as the legislature for 
the Union (Cohen v. Virginia, 1821, 19 US. 
264, 5 L.ed.257; Washington Aqueduct, 1855, 
7 Op.Atty.Gen.115; Winkler v. Daniels, D.C. 
Va. 1942, 43 F. Supp. 265) . Thus, in determin- 
ing the responsibilities of the Congress under 
the Compact, the question is not whether 
the District of Columbia is a governmental 
entity separate and distinct from the Fed- 
eral Government but the relationship of the 
Congress to the District of Columbia. Viewed 
in that context, there is no rationale under 
the doctrine of Dyer which would relieve Con- 
gress as the legislative body for the District 
of Columbia from the obligation to make 
the appropriation for the District of Co- 
lumbia required by the Compact. 

In permitting the District of Columbia to 
enter into the Compact, the Congress, in sub- 
stance and effect, represented to Maryland 
and Virginia that the District of Columbia 
would be able to meet the obligations im- 
posed upon it by the Compact. Only Con- 
gress, as the legislative body for the District 
of Columbia, has the power to fulfill this 
representation. Under the doctrine of Dyer, 
Congress may not unilaterally abrogate its 
representations by withholding funds to meet 
the Compact obligations of the District of 
Columbia. In doing so, Congress places itself 
in the discredited posture taken by West 
Virginia in the Ohio River Valley Water San- 
itation Compact. 


OBLIGATIONS ARISING FROM THE CAPITAL CON- 
TRIBUTIONS AGREEMENT 


The National Capital Transportation Act 
of 1969 and the Capital Contributions Agree- 
ment executed by the District of Columbia 
pursuant thereto, also must be considered 
to determine whether they impose any re- 
sponsibilities upon the Congress separate and 
apart from the responsibilities arising from 
the Compact itself. As stated above, Section 
4(a) of the 1969 Act authorized the District 
of Columbia to make “annual capital contri- 
butions” to the Transit Authority and the 
Capital Contributions Agreement provided 
for such annual capital contributions. 

The United States Housing Act of 1937 pro- 
vides for a similar arrangement for annual 
contributions to local public housing agen- 
cies (50 Stat. 888, § 10, 42 U.S.C. 1410). The 
Attorney General of the United States has 
expressed the view that a contract between 
the United States Public Housing Authority 
and a local public housing agency to pay such 
annual contributions is a valid and binding 
obligation of the United States (41 Op. A.G. 
138, 1953). A copy of that Opinion is an- 
nexed hereto. The rationale of the Opinion is 
found in the following excerpt: 

“I conclude that an Annual Contributions 
Contract entered into pursuant to the terms 
and limitations set forth in the act consti- 
tutes a valid and binding obligation of the 
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United States. Article I, Section 8, Clause 1 
of the Constitution authorizes the Congress 
to ‘pay the debts’ of the United States. This 
‘grant implies the power to incur debts, a 
power which would in any event be inherent 
in sovereignty in the absence of express con- 
stitutional prohibition.” 37 Op. A. G. 241, 
247 (1933). The fact that the debt is in- 
curred by contract entered into by the PHA 
makes it no less valid since the ‘Congress 
may create or use such agencies, * * * as it 
may deem appropriate to aid in carrying into 
execution any of the powers which the Con- 
stitution confers upon Congress.’ Ibid. at 
p. 245. 

There can be no doubt that the Capital 
Contributions Agreement creates a valid and 
binding obligation. 

As pointed out above, the responsibility of 
Congress to fund the obligation is unaf- 
fected by whether the obligation is consid- 
ered to be that of the United States or of the 
District of Columbia. 

The Opinion of the Attorney General rec- 
ognizes that Congress may utilize any agency 
subject to its control “to aid in carrying into 
execution any of the powers which the Con- 
stitution confers” upon it. Since the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is no less subject to the 
legislative power of the Congress than the 
Housing Authority, Congress derives no 
greater insulation from the consequences of 
its legislation when it chooses to act through 
the District of Columbia rather than through 
a Federal agency. 

The Opinion of the Attorney General was 
based on the finding that “Congress desired 
to authorize the PHA to enter into contracts 
for annual contributions .. . and to pledge 
the faith of the United States to the pay- 
ment of the contributions thereby under- 
taken” (supra, at p. 142). In reaching this 
conclusion, the Attorney General stated”... 
that one of the primary purposes of the act 
was to obtain private financing of low rent 
housing projects through the sale of bonds 
by the local agencies and that the annual 
contributions are intended to provide a basis 
for protection of investors” (supra, at p. 
141). The Capital Contributions Agreement 
was designed to perform a comparable func- 
tion in the plan for financing the Transit 
Project. In setting the governing financial 
policy, Congress declared “The costs of the 
necessary facilities [should be] financed as 
far as possible by persons using or benefiting 
from such facilities and the remaining costs 
shared equitably among the Federal, State, 
and local governments” (See, preamble to 
the Consent Legislation for the Compact). 
This standard is incorporated in the Com- 
pact as Section 16. 

In conformance with this standard the 
Authority’s financial plan estimates that 
revenue bonds would be sold to provide ap- 
proximately 30% of the cost of the regional 
system, with the balance of approximately 
$1.7 billion to be contributed as grants by 
the Federal Government and the local Politi- 
cal Subdivisions on a two-thirds to one- 
third matching basis. Such contributions are 
essential not only to provide the portion of 
the costs to be borne by the participating 
Governments but also to make the Author- 
ity’s revenue bonds salable. The Capital Con- 
tributions Agreement provides assurance to 
the bond purchaser that the participating 
Governments will make the capital contri- 
butions required by the financial plan. With- 
out such assurance the bonds would not be 
salable. It is, therefore, clear that Congress 
intended by the Capital Contributions Agree- 
ment to encourage both public and private 
investment. 

In Section 18(c) of the Compact, Congress 
recognized that the District of Columbia, un- 
der the current governmental structure, does 
not have the financial capability, without 
Congressional support, to assume the obliga- 
tion to make the required capital grants. The 
second sentence of Section 18(c) clearly re- 
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fiects the understanding of the compacting 
parties that the District of Columbia was not 
to undertake the commitment solely on its 
own credit to provide its share of the capital 
grants unless the Congress granted it “ple- 
nary powers to create obligations and levy 
taxes”. This qualification recognized that the 
District of Columbia has no power to incur 
any obligations without the approval of Con- 
gress (D.C. Code, 1967, et., § 1-801) and that 
the existing powers of taxation of the District 
of Columbia are inadequate to cover the re- 
quired capital contributions out of general 
revenue. 

In so far as it relates to the District of 
Columbia, Section 4(a) of the National Capi- 
tal Transportation Act of 1969 provides the 
necessary legislative authorization for the 
District of Columbia to enter into the Capi- 
tal Contributions Agreement and Section 4 
(b) increased the authority of the District 
of Columbia to borrow from ‘the United 
States Treasury to cover the authorized com- 
mitment. The District of Columbia has car- 
ried out these legislative provisions by enter- 
ing into the Capital Contributions Agree- 
ment. The seven participating Political Sub- 
divisions in Maryland and Virginia also have 
executed the Agreement to provide their pro- 
portionate share of annual contributions. 
The obligations of the parties, however, were 
expressly conditioned upon the enactment 
by “the 9lst Congress of Federal legislation 
authorizing the District of Columbia to en- 
ter into this Agreement... .” (Capital Con- 
tributions Agreement, Article V). 

The Political Subdivisions in Maryland and 
Virginia, relying on the commitment of the 
District of Columbia in its Capital Contri- 
butions Agreement, as the Congress clearly 
intended that they should, made their capi- 
tal contribution for fiscal 1971 in the aggre- 
gate approximate sum of $56 million and 
have already paid in approximately $20 mil- 
lion, representing one-half of the fiscal 1972 
commitment, with the balance due in Jan- 
uary, 1972. The aggregate obligation of the 
District of Columbia for fiscal years 1971 and 
1972 is appreximately $72 million, none of 
which has been paid as a consequence of the 
failure of the Congress to appropriate the 
funds. 

With respect to the funding of the annual 
contributions, neither the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 nor the National Capi- 
tal Transportation Act of 1969 appropriated 
funds but simply authorized their appro- 
priation. The Opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral relies in substantial part on the fact 
that the Annual Contributions Contract was 
to be utilized by the local housing agencies 
to obtain funds in the public market. Con- 
gress clearly intended that the Capital Con- 
tributions Agreement should serve not only 
to encourage the Political Subdivisions to en- 
ter into commitments to make their propor- 
tionate share of capital contributions but 
to make possible the sale to the public of 
the Authority’s revenue bonds. The feasibility 
of the Authority’s Financial Plan, which 
Congress approved in the 1969 Act, was pred- 
icated on the execution by all of the partic- 
ipating Political Subdivisions of the Capi- 
tal Contributions Agreement. All have done 
so and all have honored their commitments, 
except the District of Columbia which can- 
not meet its obligations until Congress makes 
the necessary appropriations. 

Clearly, the situation presented in the 
Transit Project is comparable in all material 
respects with the problems considered by the 
Attorney General in his Opinion in the 
Housing Act. There, the statutory provisions 
were designed to foster the Congressional 
Policy to provide low-rent housing. Here, the 
1969 Act and the Capital Contributions 
Agreement were designed to carry out the 
Congressional policy for a regional transit 
system. There and here, the PHA and the 
District of Columbia are subject to the sole 
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legislative control of the Congress. There 
and here, Congress authorized PHA and the 
District of Columbia to enter into a con- 
tract to make annual contributions to an 
agency of State Government. There and here, 
PHA and the District of Columbia, pursuant 
to Congressional authorization, entered into 
a contract to make annual contributions. 
There, the contract was designed to induce 
private investors to buy the bonds of the 
local public housing agencies on terms more 
favorable than otherwise would be obtain- 
able. Here, the Capital Contributions Agree- 
ment was designed to induce private inves- 
tors to purchase the reyenue bonds of the 
Transit Authority, which otherwise would 
not be salable. Here, unlike there, the 1969 
Act and the Capital Contributions Agree- 
ment was designed to induce the Political 
Subdivisions to enter into the Capital Con- 
tributions Agreement and to make capital 
grants. Here, unlike there, (so far as appears 
from the Opinion of the Attorney General), 
the Political Subdivisions have made sub- 
stantial capital grants to the Transit Au- 
thority in reliance upon the 1969 Act and 
the execution of the Capital Contributions 
Agreement by the District of Columbia. 

Thus, it is apparent that the facts relied 
on by the Attorney General in the Housing 
Opinion are comparable and the reasoning 
fully applicable to the situation presented 
in the Transit Project. Only one difference 
is to be noted. In the Housing Act, the “faith 
of the United States is solemnly pledged to 
the payment of all annual contributions con- 
tracted for .. .”. The pledge, however, did 
not create the obligation—that was created 
by the annual contributions contract. The 
pledge simply is a recognition and affirma- 
tion of the obligation created by the con- 
tract, provides a waiver of immunity from 
suit and, as the word implies, is a security 
device. That such a pledge is not essential 
to the creation of an obligation is established 
by the many contracts entered into by the 
Federal Government which contain no such 
peldge in either the contracts or the enabling 
legislation. 

In view of the foregoing, it is to be con- 
cluded that Congress, on two separaté bases, 
is under a legal obligation to make the ap- 
propriations required to fund the District 
of Columbia commitment to the Transit Au- 
thority. Under the doctrine ennunciated in 
Dyer, the obligation arises from the Compact 
by virtue of the fact that the Congress is 
the legislative body for the District of Co- 
lumbia. Under the rationale of the Opinion 
of the Attorney General the obligation 
arises, not from the Compact, but from the 
1969 Act and the Capital Contributions 
Agreement. The Opinion of the Attorney 
General establishes that the Congress may 
not unilaterally absolve itself from the 
obligations arising from contracts of its 
agencies which it has authorized them to 
execute. 

The legal issues must be viewed in the con- 
text of the practical aspects of the problem. 
Cooperative federalism is being increasingly 
relied upon to handle important domestic 
programs. The success of this essential po- 
litical process depends in large measure upon 
the reliability of the financial commitments 
made by the participating governments at all 
levels. If Congress differentiates its obliga- 
tions in such programs from those of the 
other participating political entities, such a 
policy would have regressive consequences 
for cooperative federalism as a useful tool 
and would be counter-productive to develop- 
ing concepts of federalism. With respect to 
the District of Columbia, such a policy would 
raise grave doubts as to the acceptability of 
the District of Columbia as a participant in 
any future compacts or other cooperative 
programs in light of the Congressional con- 
trol of the purse strings for the District of 
Columbia. 
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ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO LOCAL PUBLIC 
HOUSING AUTHORITIES UNDER UNITED STATES 
Housine Acr 

The United States Housing Act of 1937, as 
amended, is valid and constitutional. 

A contract to pay annual contributions en- 
tered into by the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration in conformance with the provisions 
of the act is valid and binding upon the 
United States. 

The faith of the United States has been 
solemnly pledged to the payment of such 
contributions in the same terms its faith 
has been pledged to the payment of its 
interest-bearing obligations. 

May 15, 1953. 

The PRESIDENT. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I have the honor 
to comply with your request for my opinion 
upon certain questions submitted by the Ad- 
ministrator of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency relating to the liability of the 
United States for the payment of annual 
contributions under contracts entered into 
between the Public Housing Administration 
(hereinafter referred to as “PHA'’) and cer- 
tain local public housing agencies, 

I am advised that, pursuant to authority 
conferred on it by the United States Housing 
Act of 1937, as amended (50 Stat. 888; 52 
Stat. 820; 55 Stat. 759; 61 Stat. 704; 62 Stat. 
752; 63 Stat. 413; 64 Stat. 48; 65 Stat. 647; 65 
Stat. 705; 42 U.S.C. 1401), PHA®* has entered 
into contracts (herein called “Annual Con- 
tributions Contracts”) with a large number 
of public housing agencies for annual con- 
tributions to assist in achieving and main- 
taining the low-rent character of certain 
housing projects identified in such contracts. 
Each Annual Contributions Contract is in 
substantially the standard form prescribed by 
PHA, such form being in two parts and iden- 
tified as (1) Annual Contributions Contract, 
Part One (Form PHA-2171, Rev. September 
1, 1951), and (2) Terms and Conditions Con- 
stituting Part Two of an Annual Contribu- 
tions Contract (Form No, PHA-2172, Rev. 
September 1, 1951). 

In accordance with the terms of the An- 
nual Contributions Contracts many local 
public housing agencies have issued and 
sold bonds (known as “New Housing Au- 
thority Bonds”) to the public to finance 
their housing projects. In turn, the agencies 
have pledged the contributions to which 
they are entitled under the contracts as 
security for the payment of the principal 
of and interest on the obligations represent- 
ed by the bonds. In each case the bonds have 
been authorized by a bond resolution or 
ordinance in substantially the standard form 
recommended by the PHA (Form PHA-~-2188, 
October 1951). I am advised that, although 
in a few cases variations have been made 
from the standard form of the Annual Con- 
tributions Contract or from the bond resolu- 
tion or ordinance, such variations are minor 
in character and are immaterial for the pur- 
poses of this discussion. 


1 The act confers authority upon the United 
States Housing Authority. However, pursuant 
to section 1 of Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 
1947 (61 Stat. 954; 5 U.S.C. Supp. V, 133y-16 
Note), the United States Housing Authority 
together with its functions was consolidated 
into the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
The section provides that, “There shall be in 
said Agency constituent agencies whch shall 
be known as the Home Loan Bank Board, the 
Federal Housing Administration and the 
Public Housing Administration.” Section 4 
provides: “The Public Housing Administra- 
tion shall be headed by a Public Housing 
Commissioner * * *. There are transferred 
to said Commissioner the functions—(a) Of 
the Administrator of the United States Hous- 
ing Authority (which agency shall hereafter 
be administered and known as the Public 
Housing Administration) * * *.” 
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1. The Constitutionality of the Act: 

The constitutionality of the act was 
settled by Cleveland y. United States, 323 
U.S. 329. There its validity was challenged 
on the theory that the Congress has no 
power under the Constitution to establish 
low-cost housing projects. A majority of the 
lower court held the act authorized by the 
Constitution on the ground that “even 
though the evils of bad housing are local 
in their origin, their effect may become 
so widespread as to create a menace to the 
national welfare and that Congress is em- 
powered to deal with the subject in that 
aspect.” $23 U.S. at p. 331. The Supreme 
Court adopted this view concluding that 
“Challenge of the power of Congress to enact 
the Housing Act must fail.” In doing so it 
emphasized the policy of the act “to promote 
the general welfare of the Nation by em- 
ploying its funds and credit to assist the 
States and their political subdivisions * * * 
by improving housing conditions.” Ibid, at 
p- 333. 

While the Cleveland case, decided in 1945, 
passed only on the validity of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937, before its amend- 
ment by the Housing Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 
413), the latter act did not change the basic 
legislation in any way which would affect the 
decision, but only refined the method of 
paying annual contributions, made certain 
other changes regarding loans by PHA, 
changed tenancy requirements, and revised 
the cost limitations applicable to the con- 
struction of housing projects. Under the orig- 
inal act local housing authorities were re- 
quired to comply with certain conditions in 
order to avoid a reduction or cancellation of 
their rights to receive annual contributions. 
After the 1949 amendment, PHA was author- 
ized to contract for the unconditional pay- 
ment of annual contributions if the alterna- 
tive methods of enforcement provided under 
section 22 (namely, delivery of possession or 


conveyance of a title to PHA subject to re- 
delivery or reconyeyance) were agreed to by 
the housing authorities and PHA. In short, 
the 1949 amendments did no more than 


modify the conditions under which the 
United States would thereafter employ “its 
funds and credit to assist the several States 
and their political subdivisions,” Accordingly, 
I am of the view that the act in its present 
form must be considered valid and consti- 
tutional. 

2. Liability of the United States for an- 
nual contributions: 

Sections 10, 14, and 22 of the act 
authorize the PHA to enter into con- 
tracts to pay annual contributions, sub- 
ject to conditions and limitations as set out 
in the act and, subject to the same condi- 
tions and limitations, to pay such contribu- 
tions. Section 10(f) of the act provides that: 

“Payments under annual contributions 
contracts shall be pledged, if the Authority 
so requires, as security for any loans obtained 
by a public housing agency to assist the de- 
velopment or acquisition of the housing proj- 
ects to which the annual contributions 
relate.” 

Section 420 of the Annual Contributions 
Contract does so require. The basic purpose 
of this pledge is to “make possible the per- 
manent financing of substantially all of the 
capital cost of low-rent housing by the sale 
of bonds to private investors, * * *. 

“The sale of bonds for the permanent fi- 
nancing of low-rent projects at low interest 
rates has been made possible through a 
pledge of the Federal annual contributions as 
security for the bonds.” H, Rept. No. 590, 81st 
Cong., 1st sess., p. 45. See also S. Rept. No. 
84, Pt. 2, 8lst Cong., Ist sess., p. 11. 

It is true that section 22(a) of the act 
provides that the Annual Contributions Con- 
tracts may provide that a local public hous- 
ing agency, in the event of substantial de- 
fault in its covenants to the PHA, shall con- 
vey title to, or transfer possession of, the 
project to which the contract relates to the 
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PHA, subject to redelivery or retransfer as 
provided in the section. However, pursuant to 
the congressional desire to secure the bond- 
holders, section 22(b) provides that, if the 
contract contains provisions which the PHA, 
in such contract, determines are in accord- 
ance with section 22(a), and the local pub- 
lic housing agency has pledged the annual 
contributions as security for the payment of 
its obligations, “the Authority (notwith- 
standing any other provisions of this act) 
shall continue to make annual contributions 
available for the project so long as any of 
such obligations remain outstanding * * +,” 
The authors of the act describe the purpose 
of these provisions as follows: 

“After taking title or possession, PHA 
would continue to make annual contribu- 
tions for the project, but not in excess of the 
amounts contracted for pursuant to statute. 
This would assure both (1) that the project 
will continue to operate as a low-rent housing 
project, and (2) that investors who have fur- 
nished the capital funds for its construction 
in reliance upon the continuance of its low- 
rent character and the making of annual 
contributions therefor during the entire life 
of the loan, will have their investment ade- 
quately protected.” H. Rept. No. 590, supra, 
p. 46; see also H. Rept. 84, Part 2, supra, p. 11. 

It is clear that one of the primary purposes 
of the act was to obtain private financing of 
low-rent housing projects through the sale of 
bonds by the local agencies and that the an- 
nual contributions are intended to provide 
a basis for protection of the investors. In 
accordance with this purpose section 10 (e) 
provides that “The faith of the United States 
is solemnly pledged to the payment of all 
annual contributions contracted for pur- 
suant to this section,” and section 14 pro- 
hibits amendment or superseding of the An- 
nual Contributions Contracts “in a manner 
which would impair the rights of the hold- 
ers of any outstanding obligations of the 
public housing agency involved for which 
annual contributions have been pledged.” It 
appears, therefore, tht the Congress desired 
to authorize the PHA to enter into contracts 
for annual contributions subject to the con- 
ditions and limitations set forth in the act 
and to pledge the faith of the United States 
to the payment of the contributions thereby 
undertaken. 

I conclude that an Annual Contributions 
Contract entered into pursuant to the terms 
and limitations set forth in the act consti- 
tutes a valid and binding obligation of the 
United States. Article I, Section 8, Clause 
1 of the Constitution authorizes the Congress 
to “pay the debts” of the United States. This 
“grant implies the power to incur debts, a 
power which would in any event be inherent 
in sovereignty in the absence of express con- 
stitutional prohibition.” 37 Op. A. G. 241, 247 
(1983). The fact that the debt is incurred by 
contract entered into by the PHA makes it 
no less valid since the “Congress may create 
or use such agencies, * * * as it may deem 
appropriate to aid in carrying into execution 
any of the powers which the Constitution 
confers upon Congress.” Ibid, at p. 245. Of 
course, any delegation of congressional pow- 
ers is subject to “the limitation of a pre- 
scribed standard.” United States v. Chicago, 
Ete., R. Co., 282 U.S, 311, 324, but the stand- 
ards in the act appear, without question, to 
be of sufficient precision. 

In reaching the conclusion that an Annual 
Contributions Contract creates a valid and 
binding obligation of the United States, it 
is pertinent to note that the language of 
section 10 (e), italicized herein, “the faith 
of the United States is solemnly pledged to 
the payment of all annual contributions 
contracted for pursuant to this section,” is 
identical with language used by R. S. 3693 
(31 U.S.C. 731) with respect to the interest- 
bearing obligations of the United States. It 
would be appropriate to conclude therefrom 
that the Congress intended to place on a 
similar footing the obligation to pay annual 
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contributions contracted to be paid pursuant 
to the terms of the act. 

In summary, I am of the view that: 

(1) The United States Housing Act, as 
amended to this date is valid and constitu- 
tional; and 

(2) A contract to pay annual cotributions 
entered into by the PHA in conformance 
with the provisions of the act is valid and 
binding upon the United States, and the 
faith of the United States has been solemnly 
pledged to the payment of such contribu- 
tions in the same terms its faith has heen 
pledged to the payment of its interest-bear- 
ing obligations, 

Respectfully, 
HERBERT BROWNELL, Jr. 


EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1971— 
AMENDMENT 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment to S. 659, a bill to amend 
the Higher Education Act of 1965, the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963, and 
related acts, and for other purposes, and 
ask that the amendment be ordered to 
lié on the table and be printed. 

The purpose of this amendment, Mr. 
President, is to relieve the acute financial 
pressure affecting a great many school 
districts throughout the country because 
of the transfer of property from the 
General Services Administration to the 
newly created US. Postal Service. 
AS a consequence of this transfer, 
children who have in the past been con- 
sidered “federally connected” for pur- 
pose of Public Law 874—the impact aid 
program—no longer qualify as such and 
the schools that they attend are no longer 
eligible to receive Federal funds on their 
behalf under the impact aid program. 

My amendment would authorize a 2- 
year grace period for these school dis- 
tricts in order to permit them to receive 
Federal funds which they already have 
budgeted for the coming year and to per- 
mit 1 additional year for an orderly 
phaseout of this portion of the impact 
aid funding. 

Congressman ROMAN PucINsKI has in- 
troduced a similar bill in the House, H.R. 
11809, and I ask unanimous consent that 
a list prepared at the behest of Congress- 
man Pucrnski showing the affected 
school districts be printed in the Rec- 
orp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Post OFFICE BUILDINGS TRANSFERRED TO 
POSTAL SERVICE JURISDICTION 

Attached is a listing, by State and Con- 
gressional District, of Post Office Buildings 
claimed in prior years which have been trans- 
ferred to the jurisdiction of the U.S. Postal 
Service and have been declared ineligible for 
the 1971-72 school year under the definition 
of Federal property contained in section 
303(1) of P.L. 81-874. The P.L. 874 applicants 
claiming them are indicated with each. 

Other Post Office Buildings were trans- 
ferred but, to date, have not been claimed or 
have been determined ineligible under P.L. 
874 prior to the transfer. Not all buildings 
that were transferred will become ineligible. 

ALASKA 
At large 

Cordova City S.D. 

1606 Ketchikon Gateway Borough S.D. 

2 Greater Sitka Boro S.D. 

805 Wrangell Pub, Schs. 
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ARKANSAS 
Fourth Congressional District 
Camden S.D. No. 35, Quachita County. 
CALIFORNIA 
First Congressional District 
Old Adobe U.8.D., Petaluma. 
Tamalpais U.H.S.D., Larkspur (also 6th 
Cong. Dist.) 
Larkspur S.D. (also 6th Cong. Dist.). 
Marlin Jr. Col. District, Kentfield (also 6th 
Cong. Dist.). 
San Rafael S:D. (also 6th Cong. Dist.). 
San Rafael H.S.D. (also 6th Cong. Dist.). 
Dixie S.D., San Rafael (also 6th Cong. 
Dist.) . 
Novato Unif. S.D. (also 6th Cong. Dist.). 
Third Congressional District 
Rio Linda U.S.D. 
Sacramento City Unif. S.D. 
Los Rios Jr. Col. Dist., Sacramento. 
Robla S.D., Sacramento. 

Fourth Congressional District 
Washington Unif. S.D., North Sacramento. 
Marysville Jr. Unif. S.D. 

Fairfield Suisun Unif. S.D. 
Martinez Unif. S.D. 


Fifth Congressional District 


San Francisco Unif. S.D. (also 6th Cong. 
Dist.) 
Catati Elementary S.D., Sonoma County. 
Sixth Congressional District 
Larkspur S.D. (also Ist Cong. Dist.). 
Marlin Jr. Col. District, Kentfield (also 
1st Cong. Dist.). 
Tamalpais U.H.S.D., Larkspur (also Ist 
Cong. Dist.) . 
San Rafael S.D. (also ist Cong Dist.). 
San Rafael H.S.D. (also 1st Cong. Dist.). 
Dixie S.D., San Rafael (also ist Cong. 
Dist.) . 
Novato Unif. S.D. (also 1st Cong. Dist.). 
San Francisco Unif. S.D. (also 5th Cong. 
Dist.). 
Eighth Congressional District 
San Leandro Unif., S.D. 
Berkeley Unif. S.D. 
Fremont Unif. S.D. 
Pleasanton, Jr. S.D. 
Amador Valley Jt. U.H.S.D., Pleasanton. 
Oakland Unif. S.D. 
Murray 8.D., Dublin. 
S Co. Jr. Coll. Dist., San Leandro. 
Hayward Unif. S.D. 
San Lorenzo Unif. S.D. 
Peralta Jr. Col. Dist., Oakland. 
Castro Valley Unif. S.D. 
Emery Unif., S.D., Emeryville. 
Tenth Congressional District 
Palo Alto Unif. S.D. 
Eleventh Congressional District 
Laguna Salada U.S.D., Pacifica. 
Jefferson S.D., Daly City. 
Jefferson U.H.S.D., Daly City. 
San Mateo U.HS.D. 
Thirteenth Congressional District 
Los Angeles Unif. S.D. (also 17th, 20th, 
21st, 22d, 24th, 26th, 27th, 28th, 29th, 30th, 
and 31st Cong. Dists.). 
Fourteenth Congressional District 
Pittsburg Unif. S.D. 
Mt, Diablo Unif. S.D., Concord. 
Lafayette S.D. 
Richmond Unif. S.D. 
Walnut Creek S.D. 
Orinda U.S.D. 
Acalanes U.H.S.D., Lafayette. 
Moraga Sch. Dist. 
San Ramon Valley Unif. S.D., Danville. 


Fifteenth Congressional District 
San Joaquin Delta Jr. College, Stockton. 


Seventeenth Congressional District 
Twentieth Congressional District 


Twenty-First Congressional District 
Twenty-Second Congressional District 
Twenty-Fourth Congressional District 

Twenty-Sizth Congressional District 
Twenty-Seventh Congressional District 
Twenty-Eighth Congressional District 
Twenty-Ninth Congressional District 

Thirtieth Congressional District 

Thirty-First Congressional District 

Los Angeles Unif. S.D. 

Thirty-Fifth Congressional District 

Oceanside U.S.D. 

Chula Vista City S.D. 

Santee S.D. 

Grossmont U.H.S.D. 

Cajon Valley S.D., El Cajon. 

Escondido U.S.D. 

S. Bay U.S.D., Imperial Beach. 

Lakeside U.S.D. 

Sweetwater U.H.S.D., Chula Vista. 

Lemon Grove S.D. 

La Mesa Spring Valley, S.D. 

San Diego Unif. S.D. 

Orange Glen S.D. 

Jamul Las Flores U.S.D. 

Grossmont Jr. Col. Dist. 

Sweetwater Jr. Col. Dist., Chula Vista. 

San Diego Comm. Col, Dist., San Diego 
County (also 36th and 37th Cong. Dists.) 

Thirty-Sizth Congressional District 
Thirty-Seventh Congressional District 


San Diego Comm. Col. Dist., San Diego 
County (also 35th Cong. Dist.). 
COLORADO 
First Congressional District 
S.D. No., Denver. 

Second Congressional District 
Jefferson Co. S.D. No. R1, Lakewood. 
Englewood S.D. No. 1. 

Adams Arapahoe Jt. S.D. No. 28, Aurora. 

Adams Co. S.D. No. 14, Commerce City. 

S.D. No. 6, Littleton. 

Westminster S.D. No, 50. 

S.D. No. 12, Denver. 

Mapleton Pub. S.D. No. 1, Denver. 

St. Vrain Valley S.D. Re. 1J, Longmont. 
Third Congressional District 

Colo. Springs S.D. No. 11. 

Fourth Congressional District 
Roaring Fork S.D. Re. 1, Glenwood Springs. 
Garfield S.D. Re. 2, Rifle. 

CONNECTICUT 

Second Congressional District 

Town of East Lyme Bd. of Ed. 
Town of Colchester Bd. of Ed. 
New London Bd. of Ed. 

Town of Salem S.D., Norwich. 

Third Congressional District 
Milford Public Schs. 

City of W. Haven Bd. of Ed. 

Derby Bd. of Ed. 

Orange Co. Bd. of Ed., Orange. 

New Haven Bd. of Ed. 

Town of Oxford Bd. of Ed. 

City of Waterbury Bd. of Ed., New Haven 
County. 

Fourth Congressional District 
Bridgeport Bd. of Ed. 

Town of Stratford Acting as a 8.D. 
Shelton Bd. of Ed. 

Trumbull Bd. of Ed. 

Town of Monroe Bd. of Ed, 


Sixth Congressional District 
Windsor Locks Public S.D. 
Granby Bd. of Ed. 
Enfield Bd. of Ed., Thompsonville. 


Windsor Bd. of Ed. 
Hartford Bd. of Ed. 


Town of Suffield Bd. of Ed. 
Bloomfield Bd. of Ed., Hartford Co. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
At large 
D.C. Public Schools. 
FLORIDA 
Ninth Congressional District 
Tenth Congressional District 
Broward Co. Bd. of Pub. Instr., Ft. Lauder- 
dale. 
Eleventh Congressional District 
Twelfth Congressional District 
Dade Co. Bd. of Pub. Instr., Miami. 
GEORGIA 
Third Congressional District 
Muscogee Co. S.D., Columbus, 
Harris Co. Bd. of Ed., Hamilton. 
Houston Co, Bd. of Ed., Perry. 
Crawford Co. Bd. of Ed., Roberta. 
Twiggs Co. Bd. of Ed., Jeffersonville. 
Pulaski Co. Bd. of Ed., Hawkinsville, 
Fourth Congressional District 
De Kalb Co. Bd. of Ed., Decatur. 
City Schs. of Decatur, 
Atlanta Pub. Sch. System (also 5th Cong. 
Dist.). 
Fulton Co. Bd. of Ed., Atlanta (also 5th 
Cong. Dist.). 
Fifth Congressional District 
Atlanta Pub. Sch. System (also 4th Cong. 
Dist.). 
Fulton Co. Bd. of Ed., Atlanta (also 4th 
Cong. Dist.). 
Sizth Congressional District 
Clayton Co. Bd. of Ed., Jonesboro. 
Bibb Co. Bd. of Ed. & Orph., Macon. 
Henry Co. Bd. of Ed., McDonough. 
Carroll Co. Bd. of Ed., Carrollton. 
Fayette County School System, Fayette 
County. 
Monroe Co. Bd. of Ed., Forsythe. 
Seventh Congressional District 
Cobb Co. Bd. of Ed., Marietta. 
Douglas Co. Bd. of Ed., Douglasville. 
Paulding Co. Bd. of Ed., Dallas. 
Ninth Congressional District 
Cherfokee Co. Bd. of Ed., Canton. 
HAWAII 
First Congressional District 
Second Congressional District 
Bd. of Ed. of State of Hawaii, Honolulu. 
ILLINOIS 
First Congressional District 
Second Congressional District 
Third Congressional District 
Chicago Public Schools No. 299 (also 5th, 
6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, & 11th Cong. Dist.). 
Fourth Congressional District 
Posen Robbins Sch. Dist. No. 14314, Cook 
County. 
Fifth Congressional District 
Sixth Congressional District 
Seventh Congressional District 
Eighth Congressional District 
Ninth Congressional District 
Chicago Public Schools No. 299 (also Ist, 
2d, 3d, 10th, & 11th Cong. Dists.). 
Tenth Congressional District 
Chicago Public Schools No. 229 (also Ist, 
2d, 3d, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, & 11th Cong. 
Dists.). 
Melrose Park Broadview S.D. No. 89, May- 
wood. 
Park Forest S.D. No. 163. 
Rich Twp. H.S.D. No. 227, Park Forest. 
Proviso Twp. H.S.D. No. 209, Maywood. 
Cook Co. E.S.D. No. 102, La Grange Park, 
Komarer S.D, No. 94, North Riverside. 
Harvey Pub. Schis. Dist. No. 152, Cook Co. 
West Harvey Dist. Schl. Dist. No. 147, Cook 


Co. 
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Eleventh Congressional District 
Chicago Public Schools No. 299 (also Ist, 
2d, 3d, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, & 10th Cong. 
Dists.). 
Twelfth Congressional District 
Mundelein Cons. H.S.D. No. 120. 
Twp. H.S.D. No. 110, Highland Park. 
Mundelein E.S.D. No, 75. 
Grayslake Comm. H.S.D. No. 127. 
Community Unit S.D. No. 60, Waukegan 
Lake Co. 
Fourteenth Congressional District 
Lisle E.S.D. No. 70. 
Maercker S.D. No. 60, Clarendon Hills. 
Downers Grove H.S.D. No. 99. 
Downers Grove E.S.D. No. 58. 
Naperville Comm. H.S.D. 
Naperville E.S.D. No. 78, Wheaton. 
Lace Marion Hills S.D. No. 61, Wheaton. 
Goodrich S.D. No. 68, Woodridge. 
Comm. Cons. S.D. No. 181, Hinsdale. 
Hinsdale Twp. H.S.D. No. 86. 
Darien Pub. Sch. Dist. No. 61, DuPage Co. 
Joliet Pub. S.D. No. 86 (also 17th Cong. 
Dist.) . 
Joliet Twp. H.S.D. No. 204 (also 17th Cong. 
Dist.). 
Plainfield Comm. Cons. S.D. No. 202 (also 
17th Cong. Dist.) . 
Lockport E.S.D. No. 96 (also 17th Cong. 
Dist.). 
Lockport Twp. H.S.D. No. 205 (also 17th 
Cong. Dist.). 
Community Consolidated Schools, DuPage 
Co. 
Seventeenth Congressional District 
Georgetown E.S.D. No. 177. 
Joliet Pub. S.D. No. 86 (also 14th Cong. 
Dist.). 
Joliet Twp. H.S.D. No. 204 (also 14th Cong. 
Dist.) . 
Plainfield Comm. Cons. S.D. No. 202 (also 
14th Cong. Dist.). 
Lockport E.S.D. No. 96 (also 14th Cong. 
Dist.) . 
Lockport Twp. H.S.D. No. 205 (also 14th 
Cong. Dist.). 
Nineteenth Congressional District 


Rock Island S.D. No. 41. 

Moline S.D. No. 40. 

East Moline Pub. S.D. No, 37. 

Hampton ES.D. No. 29. 

Comm. Unit S.D. No. 200, Sherrard. 

Geneseo Comm. Unit S.D. No. 228. 

Rockridge Comm. Unit S.D. No. 300, Taylor 
Ridge. 

Comm. Unit S.D. No. 115, Oquawka. 

Twenty-Second Congressional District 
Comm. Unit S.D. No. 335, La Harpe. 


INDIANA 
Sixth Congressional District 


Clark Pleasant Comm. Sch. Corp., White- 
land, 

Mooresville Cons. Sc. Corp. 

Metropolitan S.D. of Martinsville. 

Franklin Comm. Sch. Corp. 

Comm. Sch. Corp. of Southern Hancock Co., 


New Palestine. 
Greenwood Comm. Sch. Corp. 
Center Grove Comm. Sch. Corp., Green- 
wood. 
Seventh Congressional District 
Avon. Comm. Sch. Corp., Indianapolis. 
Plainfield Comm. Sch. Corp. 
Eighth Congressional District 
Metropolitan S.D. of Mt. Vernon. 


Ninth Congressional District 

Metropolitan S.D. of Vernon Twp., Croth- 
ersville. 

Scott Co. S.D. No. 2, Scottsburg. 

Salem Comm. Schs. 

Eleventh Congressional District 

Metropolitan Sch. Dist. of Lawrence Twp., 
Indianapolis. 

Metropolitan S.D. of Warren Twp. 

Indianapolis Pub. Schs. 
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IOWA 
First Congressional District 


Bettendorf Comm. S.D. 
The Davenport Comm. S.D. 
Pleasant Valley Comm. S.D. 
Burlington Comm. 8.D. 
Danville Comm. S.D. 
Mediapolis Comm. S.D. 


Sixth Congressional District 


Sergeant B'uf Luton Comm. 8.D. 

Westwood Comm. S.D., Sloan. 

Sioux Comm. S.D. 

Lawton-Bronson Comm. Sch. Dist., Wood- 
bury Co. 


Seventh Congressional District 


Lewis Central Comm. Schs., Council Bluffs. 
Council Bluffs Comm. 8.D. 
KANSAS 
Second Congressional District 
Unif. S.D. No. 437, Topeka. 
Unif. S.D, No. 501, Topeka. 
Unif. S.D, No. 343, Perry. 
Unit. S.D. No. 340, Meriden. 
Unif. S.D. No. 337, Mayetta. 
Oskalooka Unif. Sch. Dist. No. 341. 
Shawnee Heights Unif. S.D. No. 450, Te- 
cumseh. 
Unif. S.D. No. 464, Ronganoxie. 


Third Congressional District 


Shawnee Mission Rural H.S.D. No. 6. 
Common S.D. No. 110, Overland Park. 
Antioch C.S.D. No. 61, Overland Park. 
Shawnee Common S.D. No. 27. 
Roeland C.S.D. No, 92, Shawnee Mission. 
Prairle S.D. No. 44. 
Valley View C.S.D. No. 49, Overland Park. 
Olathe Unif. S.D. No. 233. 
Unif. S.D. No. 231, Gardner. 
Bonner Springs Unif. S.D. No. 204. 
Unif, S.D. No. 500, Kansas City. 
Stanley Unif. S.D. No. 229. 
Shawnee Mission Unif. S.D. No. 512. 
Fourth Congressional District 
Haysville Unif. S.D. No. 261. 
Valley Center Unif. S.D. No. 262. 
Unif. S.D. No. 260, Derby. 
Maize Unif. S.D. No. 266. 
Unif. S.D. No, 259, Wichita. 
Unit. S.D. No. 265, Goddard. 
Unif. S.D. No. 263, Mulvane. 
Fifth Congressional District 
Leon Unif. S.D. Jt. No. 205, 
Douglass Unif. S.D. No. 39. 
Rose Hill Unif. S.D. No. 394. 
Andover Unif. S.D. No. 385. 
Unif. S.D. No. 353, Wellington. 
Unif. S.D. No. 356, Conway Springs. 
Arkansas City Unif. S.D. No. 470. 
Belle Plaine Unif. S.D. No. 357. 
Osage City Unif. S.D. No. 420. 
Unif. S.D. No. 434, Overbrook. 
Unif. S.D. No. 454, Burlingame. 
Marais Des Cygnes Valley D. No. 456, Mel- 
vern, 
Lawrence Unif. 5.D. No. 497. 
KENTUCKY 
Third Congressional District 
Louisville Public Schools. 
Sixth Congressional District 


Berea Ind, Sch. Dist. 
Fayette Co. Bd. of Ed., Lexington. 
Clark Co. Bd. of Ed., Winchester. 
Georgetown I.S.D. 
Paris I.S.D. 
Courbon Co. Bd. of Ed., Paris. 
LOUISIANA 
First Congressional District 
St. Bernard Parish Sch. Bd., Chalmette. 
Orleans Parish Sch. Bd., New Orleans (also 
2d Cong. Dist.) . 
Second Congressional District 


Orleans Parish Sch. Bd., New Orleans (also 
ist Cong. Dist.). 
Jefferson Parish Sch. Bd., Gretna. 
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Sixth Congressional District 
St. Tammany Parish Sch. Bd., Covington. 
MAINE 
First Congressional District 
S. Portland Bd. of Ed. 
Old Orchard Beach Sch. Dist. 
Biddeford Suptg. Sch. Comm. 
Cape Elizabeth Sch. Dept. 
Portland Pub. Schs. 
Yarmouth 8.D. 


Town of Jefferson Sch. Committee, Wind- 
sor. 


Sch. Adm. Dist. No. 57, East Waterboro. 
Maine Sch. Adm. Dist. No. 35, South Ber- 
wick. 
Second Congressional District 
Calais Sch. Dept. 
Vanceboro Sch. Dept., Danforth. 
Sch. Admin. Dist. No. 19, Lubec. 
City of Bangor Sch. Committee. 
Town of Machias S.D. 
MARYLAND 
First Congressional District 
St. Marys Co. Bd. of Ed., Leonardtown. 
Calvert Co. Bd. of Ed., Prince Frederick. 
Third Congressional District 
Fourth Congressional District 
Bd. of Ed. of Balt. Co., Towson (also 7th 
Cong. Dist.) . 
Fifth Congressional District 
Prince Geo. Co. Bd. of Ed., Upper Marlboro 
Bd. of Ed. of Charles Co., La Plata. 
Sizth Congressional District 
Bd. of Ed. of Fred. Co., Frederick. 
Bd. of Ed. of Washington Co Hagerstown. 
Bd. of Ed. of Howard Co., Ellicott City (also 
8th Cong. Dist.). 
Seventh Congressional District 


Bd. of Ed. of Balt. Co., Towson (also 3a 
and 4th Cong. Dists.) 


Eighth Congressional District 
Bd. of Ed. of Mont. Co., Rockville. 
Bd. of Ed. of Howard Co., Ellicott City (also 
6th Cong. Dist.). 
MASSACHUSETTS 
First Congressional District 
Town of Hatfield Sch. Comm. 
Second Congressional District 
Wilbraham Sch. Committee. 
Hampden Wilbraham Reg. S.D. 
Ludlow Sch. Comm. 
City of Springfield Sch. Comm. 
Sch. Comm. of the City of Chicopee. 
City of Holyoke Sch. Comm. 
Twn. of W. Springfield Sch. Comm. 
Westfield Sch. Comm. 


Third Congressional District 
Shrewsbury Sch. Committee. 
Southboro Sch. Comm. 

Milford Pub. Schs. 

Sizth Congressional District 
Nahant Sch. Committee. 
Middleton Sch. Committee. 
Saugus Sch. Committee. 

Danvers Sch. Comm. 
Lynnefield Sch. Committee. 
Rowley Sch. Comm., Georgetown. 
Lynn Sch. Comm. 
Masconomet Reg. S.D., Boxford. 
Swampscott Pub. Sch. 
Salem Public Schools. 

Seventh Congressional District 
Town of Wakefield, S.D. 
City of Revere Sch. Comm. 
Marlborough Sch. Comm. 

Tenth Congressional District 
New Bedford Sch. Comm. 
Fairhaven Sch. Comm, 

Town of Dartmouth Sch. Comm. 
Acushnet Pub. Sch. 
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Twelfth Congressional District 
Falmouth Sch. Comm. 
Bourne Sch. Comm. 
Town of Barnstable Sch. Committee. 
Town of Sandwich Sch. Committee. 


MICHIGAN 
Second Congressional District 
Pub. 5.D. of City of Ann Arbor, Washtenaw 


Seventh Congressional District 
Sch. Dist. of the City of Flint, Genesee Co. 
Eighth Congressional District 
Lansing Sch. Dist., Inham County. 
MINNESOTA 
First Congressional District 


I.S.D. No. 196, Rosemount. 
I.S.D. No. 191, Burnsville. 


Third Congressional District 


I.S.D. No 14, Fridley 

I.S.D. No. 12, Circle Pines. 
Anoka Hennepin I.8.D. No, 286. 
I.S.D. No, 16, Minneapolis 
Brooklyn Center I.8.D. No. 286. 
Special S.D. No. 1, Minneapolis. 
I.S.D. No. 281, Robbinsdale. 
I.8.D. No. 271, Bloomington. 


Fourth Congressional District 


I.S.D. No. 621, New Brighton. 
I.S.D. No. 625, St. Paul. 


North St. Paul Maplewood S.D. No. 622, N. 


St. Paul. 
I.S.D. No. 624, White Bear Lake. 
I.S.D. No. 831, Forest Lake. 
I.S.D. No 833, Cottage Grove 
I.S.D. No. 623, St. Paul. 


Sizth Congressional District 


I.S.D. No. 724, St. Cloud. 

I.S.D. No 742, St. Cloud. 

I.S.D. No. 912, Milaca. 

Princeton I.S.D. No. 477. 

I.S.D. No. 728, Elk River, Sherburne Co. 
Eighth Congressional District 


1.8.D. No. 137, Lindstrom. 
I.S.D. No. 136, Lindstrom. 
1.8.D. No 139, Rush City 
I.S.D. No. 138, North Branch. 
I.S.D. No. 578, Pine City. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Fifth Congressional District 


Biloxi Mun. Sep. S.D. 

Ocean Springs Mun. Sep. S.D. 
Gulport Mun. Sep. S.D. 

Bay St. Louis Mun, Sep. S.D. 

Jackson Co. Unit S.D., Pascagoula. 
Harrison Co. S.D., Gulfport. 

Laurel Municipal Sep. S.D., Jones Co. 


MISSOURI 
Fourth Congressional District 


Cons. S.D. No, 2, Raytown. 

Reorg. S.D. No. 7, Lees Summit. 

Grain Valley S.D. No. 4. 

Ft. Osage S.D.R. 1, Independence. 

S.D. of the City of Independence. 

Blue Springs Reorg. S.D. No. 4. 

Wellington Napoleon Schs. R. 9. 

S.D. of Kansas City. 

Grandview Cons. S.D. No. 4. 

Hickman Mills Cons. S.D. No. 1. 

Reorg. S.D. No. 7, Odessa. 

S.D. of Harrisonville R. 9. 

Kingsville S.D.R. 1. 

Center S.D. No. 58, Kansas City. 

Midway Reorg. S.D. No. 1, West Line. 

Belton S.D. No. 124. 

Raymore Peculiar S.D.R. 2. 

Warrensburg S.D.R. 6. 

Cass Co. S.D. No. R. 8, Creighton. 

Archie Pub. Sch. Reorg. Dist. R. V, Archie. 

Miami Reorg. S.D. No. 1, Bates Co. 
Sizth Congressional District 

Clay, N. Kansas City S.D. No, 74. 

Liberty Publ. S.D. No. 53, 

Richmond S.D.R, 13. 

St. Joseph S.D. 
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Polo Public S.D.R. 7. 

Excelsior Springs S.D. No. 40. 
Reorg. S.D. No. 2, Kansas City. 
Norborne S.D.R. 6. 

Lawson Reorg. S.D.R. XII. 


Seventh Congressional District 


8.D. of Springfield R. 12. 

Willard S.D.R. 2. 

Republic S.D.R. 3. 

Fair Grove S.D. No. R 10. 

Greene County S.D. R-8. Greene Co. 


MONTANA 
Second Congressional District 


Billings E.S.D. No. 2. 
Billings H.S.D. 

H.S.D. No. 1A, Great Falls. 
E.S.D. No. 1, Great Falls. 
Vaughn S.D. No. 74. 


NEBRASKA 
Second Congressional District 


S.D. of Omaha. 
Rapillion Pub., S.D. No. 27. 
Ralston S.D. 
S.D. of the City of Bellevue. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
First Congressional District 
City of Portsmouth Bd. of Ed. 
Oyster River Coop. S.D., Durham and Mad- 
bury. 
Rollingsford S.D. 
City of Dover 8.D. No. 11. 
Timberland Regional Sch. Dist., Atkinson. 
North Hampton S.D. 
S.D. of the Town of Execter. 
Nottingham Cooperative S.D. 
Winnacunnet Coop. S.D., Hampton. 
Concord U.S.D. 
Newmarket S.D. 
Epping S.D. 
Raymond S.D. 
Londonderry S.D. 
Derry Coop. S.D. No. 1. 
Manchester S.D. No. 37. 
Goffstown S.D. 
New Boston S.D. 
Merrimack 8.D. 
Candia S.D. 
Hooksett S.D., Suncook, 
Allanstown 8.D., Suncook. 
Hudson S.D. 
Second Congressional District 
Gorham S8.D. 
Berlin Sch. Dist. No. 3, Coos Co. 
NEW JERSEY 

First Congressional District 

Brielle Bd. of Ed. 
Boro of Freehold Pub. Schs. 

Second Congressional District 
Bloomfield Mun. S.D. No. 6. 

Third Congressional District 
South Belmar Bd. of Ed. Monmouth Co. 
Middletown Twp. Bd. of Ed. 

City of Perth Amboy Bd. of Ed., Middlesex 
Co. (also 15th Cong. Dist.). 
Fourth Congressional District 
Trenton Bd. of Ed. 
Hamilton Twp. Bd. of Ed. 

Fifth Congressional District 
Morris Hills Reg. H.S.D., Rockaway. 

Sizth Congressional District 
Ba. of Ed., Cinnaminson Twp. 
Burlington City Bd. of Ed. 
Burlington Twp. Bd. of Ed. 

City of Beverley Bd. of Ed. 
Riverside Twp. Bd. of Ed. 
Westhampton Twp. Bd. of Ed., Mt. Holly. 


Edgewater Park Twp. Bd. of Ed., Beverley. 
Florence Twp. Bd. of Ed. 


Burlington Co. Voc. Bd. of Ed., Mt. Holly. 
Pemberton Twp. Bd. of Ed., Browns Mills. 
Moorestown Twp. Bd. of Ed. 


Seventh Congressional District 
Hackensack Publ. Sch., Bergen Co. 
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Eighth Congressional District 
Passaic Bd. of Ed., Passaic Co. 
Tenth Congressional District 
Bd. of Ed. of Newark (also 1tlh Cong. 
Dist.). 
Eleventh Congressional District 
Bd. of Ed. of Newark (also 10th Cong. 
Dist.). 
Essex Co. Voc. Schs. Essex Co, 
Thirteenth Congressional District 
Jersey City Bd. of Ed., Hudson Co. (also 
14th Cong. Dist.) . 
Bayonne S.A. 
Fourteenth Congressional District 
Jersey City Bd. of Ed., Hudson Co. (also 
13th Cong. Dist.). 
Fifteenth Congressional District 
City of Perth Amboy Bd. of Ed., Middlesex 
Co. (also 3d Cong. Dist.) . 
NEW MEXICO 
Second Congressional District 
Clovis Municipal S.D. No. 1, Curry Co. 
NEW YORK 
First Congressional District 
C.S.D. No. 5 Twn of Brookhaven, Hol- 
brook. 
U.FP.S.D. No. 5 Twn of Islip, Bayport. 
U.F.S.D, No, 2 Twn of Babylon, Hunting- 
ton. 
CS.D. No. 5 Twn of Smithtown, Kings 
Park. 
U.F.S.D. No. 1 Twn of Huntington, Elwood. 
U.F.S.D. No. 12 Twn of Islip, Brentwood. 
U.F.S.D. No. 3 Twn of Islip. 
Ctr. S.D. No. 7 Twn of Brookhaven, 
Centereach 
S.U.F.D. No. 10 Twn of Huntington, Com- 
mack, 
U.F.S.D. No. 3 Twn of Brookhaven, Port 
Jefferson Station. 
U.F.S.D. No. 1 Twn of Babylon, Dix Hills. 
U.F.S.D. No. 9 Twn of Islip. 
U.F.S.D. No. 5 Babylon, Suffolk Co. (also 2d 
Cong. Dist.). 
Second Congressional District 
UF.S.D. No. 5 Babylon Suffolk Co. (also 
1st Cong. Dist.) . 
U.F.S.D. No. 21 Twn of Oyster Bay. 
U.F.S.D. No. 2 Twn of Hempstead, Union- 
dale. 
UF.S.D. No. 22 Twn of Farmingdale. 
U.F.S.D. No. 17 Town of Oyster Bay, Hicks- 
vills. 
Town of Hempstead, East Meadow, Nassau 
Co. (also 4th and 5th Cong. Dists.). 

Central S.D. No. 4, Town of Oyster Bay, 
Nassau Co. (also 4th and 5th Cong. Dists.). 
Fourth Congressional District 
Fifth Congressional District 

Town of Hempstead, East Meadow, Nassau 
Co, (also 1st Cong. Dist.). 

Central S.D. No. 4, Twn of Oyster Bay, 
Nassau Co, (also Ist Cong. Dist.) . 

Sixth Congressional District 
Seventh Congressional District 
Eighth Congressional District 

Ninth Congressional District 

Tenth Congressional District 
Eleventh Congressional District 
Twelfth Congressional District 

Thirteenth Congressional District 
Fourteenth Congressional District 
Fifteenth Congressional District 
Sixteenth Congressional District 
Seventeenth Congressional District 
Eighteenth Congressional District 
Nineteenth Congressional District 
Twentieth Congressional District 
Twenty-First Congressional District 


Twenty-Second Congressional District 
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Twenty-Third Congressional District 
Twenty-Fourth Congressional District 
School District of the City of New York, 
Brooklyn. 

Twenty-Fijth Congressional District 
City S.D. of the City of Peekskill. 
City S.D. of Yonkers, Westchester Co. 

Thirty-Fourth Congressional District 
Thirty-Fifth Congressional District 
S.D. of the City of Syracuse. 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Third Congressional District 
Onslow Co, Bd. of Ed., Jacksonville. 

Fifth Congressional District 
Forsythe Co. Schs., Winston-Salem, 

Sixth Congressional District 
High Point City Schs., High Point, Guilford 

Co. 

Seventh Congressional District 
Fayetteville City Bd. of Ed. 
Cumberland Co. Bd. of Ed., Fayetteville. 
Hoke Co., Bd. of Ed., Raeford. 

Eighth Congressional District 
Rowan Co, Admin. Unit S.D., Salisbury. 

OHIO 

Fourth Congressional District 
Bethel Local S.D., Miami Co. 

Seventh Congressional District 
Mad River Twp. Local S.D., Dayton. 
Dayton City Bd. of Ed. 

Vandalia Butler City Schs. 

Fairborn City S.D. 

Northbridge Local S.D., Dayton. 
New Carlisle Bethel Local S.D. 
Kettering City S.D. 

Xenia City S.D. 

Washington Twp. Local Schs. Centerville. 
Beavercreek Local Bd, of Ed., Xenia. 
Springfield City S.D. 

Madison Twp. Local S.D., Trotwood. 
Jefferson Twp. Local S.D., Dayton. 
W. Carrollton City S.D. 
Northeastern Local S.D., Springfield. 
Urbans City Sch. 

Eleventh Congressional District 

Exempted Village S.D., Windham. 
Thirteenth Congressional District 
Akron City S.D. 
Fourteenth Congressional District 
Barberton City Schs., Summit Co. 
Sizteenth Congressional District 

Seventeenth Congressional District 

Canton City Bd. of Ed., Stark Co. 

Twenty-Fourth Congressional District 

Middletown City S.D., Butler Co. 

OKLAHOMA 
First Congressional District 

Broken Arrow LS.D. No, 3. 

Skiatook I.S.D. No. 7. 

Sand Springs I.S.D. No. 2. 

Sapulpa I.S.D. No. 33. 

Jenks I.S.D. No. 5. 

Union I.S.D, No. 9, Broken Arrow. 

Owasso I.S.D, No. 11. 

Tulsa I.S.D. No. 1. 

Kiefer I.S.D. No, 18. 

Liberty I.S.D. No. 14, Mounds. 

Sperry I.S.D. No. 8. 

Second Congressional District 


Pryor 1.8.D. No. 1. 
Catoosa I.S.D. No, 2. 
Claremore I.S.D. No. 1. 
~ Coweta I.S.D. No. 17. 
Inola I.S.D No. .5. 
Sequdyah I.S.D. No. 6, Claremore. 
Cleveland I.8.D. No. 6. 
Wagoner I.S.D. No. 19. 
Omulgee 1.S.D. No. 1. 
Mannford I.S.D. No. 3. 
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Oilton L.S.D. No. 20. 
Lone Star Dep..S.D. No, 8, Sapulpa. 
Porter I.S.D. No. 3. 


Third Congressional District 


Krebs D.S.D. No. 9. 
Wilburton I.S.D. No. 1. 
Panola I.S.D. No. 4. 
Stigler I.S.D No 20. 


Sixth Congressional District 
Elk City I.S.D. No. 6. 
OREGON 
Second Congressional District 
Creek Co. S.D. No. 2, Creek Co. 
Fourth Congressional District 


Eagle Point S.D. No. 9. 

Jackson Co. S.D. No. 91, Butte Falls. 
Medford Sch. Dist. No. 549C. 

Central Point 8.D. No. 6, Jackson Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Tenth Congressional District 


Blakely Borough S.D., Peckville. 
Valley View S.D., Peckville. 

Mid Valley Sch. Dist., Olyphant. 
Lakeland Sch. Dist., Lackawanna Co. 
Old Forge Sch. Dist. 

North Pocono S.D., Moscow. 

S.D. of the City of Scranton. 
Riverside S.D., Taylor. 

Dunmore Pub. S.D. 


Eleventh Congressional District 


Pittston Area S.D. 

Wyoming Area S.D., West Pittston. 
Wilkes Barre City S.D. 

Dallas Sch. Dist., Luzerne Co. 
Wyoming Valley S.D., Kingston. 
Plains Jt. S.D., Plains Wilkes Barre. 
Greater Nanticoke Area S.D. 

Ashley Sugar Notch Jt. Schs., Ashley. 


Twelfth Congressional District 
Susquentia Area S.D., Duncannon. 
Fourteenth Congressional District 


Penn Hills Township, Allegheny Co. (also 
20th and 27th Cong. Dists.). 

Wilkinsburg Borough Sch. Dist., Allegheny 
Co. (also 18th, 20th, and 27th Cong. Dists.). 

Churchill Area Sch. Dist., Allegheny Co. 
(also 18th, 20th, and 27th Cong. Dist.). 

Keystone Area Sch. Dist., Allegheny Co. 
(also 18th, 20th, and 27th Cong. Dists.). 

Duquesne Sch. Dist., Allegheny Co. (also 
18th, 20th, and 27th Cong. Dists.). 

Braddock Borough Sch. Dist., Allegheny Co. 
(also 18th, 20th, and 27th Cong. Dists.). 

South Fayette Twp. Sch. Dist., Allegheny 
Co. (also 18th, 20th and 27th Cong. Dists.). 

Clariton S.D., Allegheny Co. (also 18th, 
20th, and 27th Cong. Dists.). 

S.D, of Pittsburgh (also 20th and 27th 
Cong. Dists.). 

Sixteenth Congressional District 

Palmyra Area S.D. 

Annville Cleona S.D. 

Cornwall Lebanon Sub, Jt. Sch. Sys. 

North Lebanon S.D., Fredericksburg. 


Eighteenth Congressional District 


Wilkinsburg Borough Sch. Dist., Allegheny 
Co. (also 14th, 20th and 27th Cong. Dists.). 
Churchill Area Sch. Dist., Allegheny Co. 
(also 14th, 20th and 27th Cong. Dists.). 
Keystone Oaks Sch. Dist., Allegheny Co. 
(also 14th, 20th and 27th Cong. Dists.). 
Duquesne Sch. Dist., Allegheny Co. (also 
14th, 20th and 27th Cong. Dists.). 
Braddock Borough Sch. Dist., Allegheny 
Co. (also 14th, 20th, and 27th Cong. Dists.). 
South Fayette Twp. Sch. Dist., Allegheny 
Co. (also 14th, 20th, and 27th Cong. Dists.). 
Clariton S.D., Allegheny Co. (also 14th, 
20th and 27th Cong. Dists.). 
Twentieth Congressional District 


Penn Hills Twp, Allegheny Co. (also 14th 
and 27th Cong. Dists.) . 

Wilkinsburg Borough Sch. Dist., Allegheny 
Co. (also 14th, 18th and 27th Cong. Dists.). 
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Churchill Area Sch. Dist., Allegheny Co. 
(also 14th, 18th and 27th Cong. Dists.). 

Keystone Oaks Sch. Dist., Allegheny Co. 
(also 14th, 18th, and 27th Cong. Dists.). 

Duquesne Sch. Dist., Allegheny Co. (also 
14th, 18th and 27th Cong: Dists.). 

Braddock Borough Sch. Dist., Allegheny 
Co, (also 14th, 18th and 27th Cong. Dists.). 

South Fayette Twp. Sch. Dist., Allegheny 
Co. (also 14th, 18th and 27th Cong. Dists.). 

Clariton S.D. Allegheny Co. (also 14th, 18th 
and 27th Cong. Dists.). 

McKeesport Area Sch. Dist., Allegheny Co. 

S.D. of Pittsburgh (also 14th and 27th 
Cong. Dists.). 


Twenty-First Congressional District 


New Kensington-Arnold Sch., Westmore- 
land Co. 


Twenty-Fourth Congressional District 
Farrell Area Sch. Dist., Mercer Co. 
Twenty-Sizth Congressional District 


Peters Twp. S.D., McMurray. 
Connelsville Area Sch. Dist., Fayette Co. 
Twenty-Seventh Congressional District 

Penn Hill Twp., Allegheny Co. (also 14th 
& 20th Cong. Dists.). 

Wilkinsburg Borough Sch, Dist., Allegheny 
Co. (also 14th, 18th & 20th Cong. Dists.). 

Churchill Area Sch. Dist., Allegheny Co. 
(also 14th, 18th & 20th Cong. Dists.). 

Keystone Oaks Sch. Dist., Allegheny Co. 
(also 14th, 18th & 20th Cong. Dists.). 

Duquesne Sch. Dist. Allegheny Co. (also 
14th, 18th & 20th Cong. Dists.). 

Braddock Borough Sch. Dist., Allegheny 
Co. (also 14th, 18th & 20th Cong. Dists.). 

South Fayette Twp. Sch. Dist., Allegheny 
Co. (also 14th, 18th & 20th Cong. Dists.). 

Clariton S.D., Allegheny Co. (also 14th, 
18th & 20th Cong. Dists.). 

Sto-Rex Sch. Distr., Allegheny Co. 

Carlynton S.D., Carnegie. 

Bethel Park S.D. 

Montour S.D., McKees Rocks. 

West Allegheny S.D., Imperial. 

Fox Chapel Area S.D., Pittsburgh. 

South Park S.D., Library. 

Baldwin Whitehall S.D., Pittsburgh. 

Brentwood Boro S.D., Pittsburgh. 

Chartiers Valley S.D., Pittsburgh. 

West Jefferson Hills S.D., Pittsburgh. 

S.D. of Pittsburgh (also 14th & 20th Cong. 
Dists.). 

S.D. of the Twp. of Upper St. Clair, Bridge- 
ville. 

RHODE ISLAND 


Second Congressional District 
S. Kingstown Sch. Comm., Wakefield. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
First Congressional District 
Brookings I.S.D. No. 122. 
Lennox I.8.D. No. 100. 
West Central I.8.D. No, 154, Hartford. 
TENNESSEE 
First Congressional District 
Sullivan Co. Bd. of Ed., Bloutville. 
Kingsport City Sch. Sys. 
Sevier Co. Bd. of Ed., Sevierville. 
Second Congressional District 


Knox Co. Bd. of Ed., Knoxville. 


Blount Co. C.D., Maryville. 
Knoxville Ba. of Ed. 


Maryville City Schools. 
Alcoa City S.D. 
Third Congressional District 
City of Chattanooga Bd. of Ed. 
Marion Co. Bd. of Ed., Jasper. 
Hamiltno Co. Bd. of Ed., Chattanooga. 
Fourth Congressional District 
Warren County Bd. of Ed., McMinnville. 
Anderson Co. Bd. of Ed., Clinton. 
Fifth Congressional District 
DeKalb Co. 
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Sizth Congressional District 

Franklin Co. Bd. of Ed., Winchester. 
TEXAS 

First Congressional District 


Daingerfield I.S.D. 
Cason I.S.D. 


Third Congressional District 


Grand Prairie I.S.D. 
Irving I.S.D. 
Duncanville I.S.D. 
Lancaster I.S.D. 
Cedar Hills 1.8.D. 
De Soto I.S.D. 
Dallas I.S.D. 
Fourth Congressional District 


Howe I.S.D. 
Terrell I.S.D. 


Sizth Congressional District 


Red Oak I.S.D. 
Midlothian I.S.D. 


Tenth Congressional District 


San Marcos I.8.D. 
Lockhart I.S.D. 
Blanco I.S.D. 
Hays Cons, I.S.D., Kyle. 
Eleventh Congressional District 


Conally Cons. I.8.D., Waco. 

La Vega I.S.D., Bellmead Branch, Waco. 
Waco I.S.D. 

Midway I.S.D., Waco. 

Robinson I.S.D., Waco. 

Crawford I.S.D., No. 901. 

China Spring I.S.D, 

Mart I.S.D. No. 101 908. 

Lorena LS.D. 

Bosqueville I.S.D., McLenna County. 
Rosebud Lott I.S.D., Rosebud, Falls County. 


Twelfth Congressional District 


Birdville I.S.D., Ft. Worth. 

White Settlement I.S.D., Fort Worth. 
Hurst Euless Bedford I.S.D. 
Arlington I.S.D, 


Thirteenth Congressional District 


Lewisville I.S.D. 
Lake Dallas I.S.D. 
Bridgeport I.S.D. 
Denton 1.8.D. 
Seventeenth Congressional District 


Coahoma I.S.D. 
Forsan Co. Line L.S.D. 


Twentieth Congressional District 


Harlandale I.S.D., San Antonio (also 21st 
& 23d Cong. Dists.). 

S. San Antonio IS.D. (also 2ist & 23d 
Cong. Dists.). 

Southside LS.D. No. 912, San Antonio (also 
21st & 23d Con. Dists.). 

Edgewood I.S.D., San Antonio (also 2ist & 
23d Cong. Dists.). 

Southwest I.S.D., San Antonio (also 2ist & 
23d Cong. Dists.). 

East Central I.S.D., San Antonio (also 21st 
& 23d Cong. Dists.). 

San Antonio LS.D, (also 21st & 23d Cong. 
Dists.). 

North East I.S.D., San Antonio (also 2ist 
& 23d Cong. Dists.). 

Somerset I.S.D. (also 2ist & 23d Cong. 
Dists.) . 

Northside I.S.D., San Antonio (also 21st & 
23d Cong. Dists.). 

Alamo Hts. I.S.D., San Antonio (also 21st 
& 23d Cong. Dists.). 

Judson I.S.D. No. 916, Converse (also 21st 
& 23d Cong. Dists.). 


Twenty-first Congressional District 

Harlandale I.S.D., San Antonio (also 20th 
& 23d Cong. Dists.). 

S. San Antonio I.S.D. (also 20th & 23d 
Cong. Dists.). 

Southside I.S.D. No. 912, San Antonio (also 
20th & 23d Cong. Dists.). 

Edgewood I.S.D., San Antonio (also 20th & 
23d Cong, Dists.). 
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Southwest I.S.D., San Antonio (also 20th 
& 23d Cong. Dists.). 

East Central I.S.D., San Antonio (also 20th 
& 23d Cong. Dists.). 

San Antonio LS.D. (also 20th & 23d Cong. 
Dists.). 

North East I.S.D., San Antonio (also 20th & 
23d Cong. Dists.). 

Somerset I.S.D. (also 20th & 23d Cong. 
Dists.). 

Northside I.S.D., San Antonio (also 20th & 
23d Cong. Dists.). 

Alamo Hts. I.8.D., San Antonio (also 20th 
& 23d Cong. Dists.). 

Judson I.S.D., No. 916, Converse (also 20th 
& 23d Cong. Dists.). 

Boerne Co, Line I.S.D. 

Comal Co. I.S.D., New Braunfels. 

Twenty-third Congressional District 

Harlandale I.S.D., San Antonio (also 20th 
& 21st Cong. Dists.). 

S. San Antonio I.S.D. (also 20th & 21st 
Cong. Dists.). 

Southside I.S.D. No. 912, San Antonio (also 
20th & 21st Cong. Dists.). 

Edgewood I.S.D., San Antonio (also 20th & 
21st Cong. Dists.). 

Southwest I.S.D,, San Antonio (also 20th & 
21st Cong. Dists.). 

East Central I.S.D., San Antonio (also 20th 
& 21st Cong. Dists.). 

San Antonio I.S.D. (also 20th & 21st Cong. 
Dists,). 

North East I.S.D., San Antonio (also 20th & 
21st Cong. Dists.) . 

Somerset I.S.D. (also 20th & 21st Cong. 
Dists.). 

Northside I.S.D., San Antonio (also 20th & 
21st Cong. Dists.). 

Alamo His. I.S.D., San Antonio (also 20th & 
21st Cong. Dists.). 

Judson I.S.D. No. 916, Converse (also 20th & 
21st Cong. Dists.). 

Devine I.S.D. 

Schertz Cibolo I.S.D. 

Floresville I.8.D. 

Potect 1.8.D. 

Marion I.S.D. 

Laredo I.S.D. 

United Cons. I.S.D., Laredo. 

VIRGINIA 
Second Congressional District 

Fredericksburg City Schs. 

City of Alexandria Sch. Bd, 

City of Fairfax Sch. Bd. 

Portsmouth City Sch. Bd. 

Sch. Bd. of the City of Norfolk. 

Sch. Bd. of the City of Virginia Beach. 

Sch. Bd. of the City of Chesapeake. 

Third Congressional District 

Co. Sch. Bd. of Chesterfield Co. 

Fourth Congressional District 

Co. Sch. Bd. of Prince George Co., Prince 
George. 

Sch. Bd. of Nansemond Co., Suffolk. 

Sch. Bd. of Isle of Wight Co., Isle of Wight. 

Co. Sch. Bd. of Prince William Co., Ma- 
nassas. 

Sixth Congressional District 
Co. of Roanoke Sch. Bd., Salem. 

Roanoke City Pub, Schs. 

Tenth Congressional District 

Co. Sch. Bd. of Arlington Co. 
Co, Sch. Bd. of Fairfax Co., Fairfax. 
WASHINGTON 
Second Congressional District 
Edmonds S.D. No. 15, Lynnwood. 

Third Congressional District 
Newport Cons. Jt. S.D. Nos, 56, 417. 
Peninsula S.D. No. 401, Gig Harbor. 
Vancouver S.D. No. 37. 

Fourth Congressional District 


Walla Walla S.D. No. 140. 
Daytona S.D. No. 2. 
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Yakima S.D. No. 7. 
Clarkson S.D. 

Union Gap S.D. No. 2. 
Moxee S.D. No. 90, Yakima. 
Naches Valley S.D. Jt. No. 3. 
Zillah S.D. No. 205. 

Selah S.D. No, 119. 


Fifth Congressional District 
Mead S.D. No. 354. 
Spokane S.D. No. 81. 
Cheney Jt. Cons. S.D. No. 360, 316. 
Sicth Congressional District 
N. Kitsap S.D. No. 400, Poulsbo. 
Clover Pk. S.D. No. 400, Lakewood Center. 
Franklin Pierce S.D. No. 402, Tacoma. 
Eatonville S.D. No. 404. 
Bremerton Cons. S.D. 1000. 
Uni, Place S.D. No. 83, Tacoma. 
Stellacoom 8.D. No. 1. 
Bethel S.D. No. 403, Spanaway. 
Tacoma S.D. No. 10. 
Sumner S.D. No. 320. 
Puyallup S.D. No. 3. 
Fife S.D. No. 417, Tacoma. 
Seventh Congressional District 
Kent S.D. No. 415. 
Highline S.D. No. 401, Seattle. 
Seattle S.D. No. 1, 
Northshore S.D. No. 417, Bothell. 
Bellevue S.D. No. 405. 
Fed. Way S.D. No. 210. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Second Congressional District 
Jefferson Co. Bd. of Ed., Charles Town. 
Tucker Co. Bd. of Ed., Parsons. 
Fourth Congressional District 
Cabell Co. Bd. of Ed., Huntington. 
Wayne Co. Bd. of Ed., Wayne Co. 
WISCONSIN 
Second Congressional District 
Jt. S.D. No. 8, City of Madison. 
Jt. S.D. No. 2, Sun Prairie, 
McFarland C.8.D., Jt. No. 8. 
Jt. S.D. No. 10, Village of Arlington, Poyn- 
ette. 
Third Congressional District 
Jt. S.D. No. City of Prescott. 
Jt. S.D. No. 9, City of Elroy. 
Eighth Congressional District 
Jt. S.D. No. 1, City of Green Bay, 
Jt. S.D. No. 2, West De Pere. 
Tenth Congressional District 
Jt. S.D. No. 1, City of Hudson-Troy, St. 
Croix Co. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON 
NOMINATION 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Tuesday, 
November 23, 1971, at 10 a.m., in room 
2228, New Senate Office Building, on the 
following nomination: 

Levin H. Campbell, of Massachusetts, 
to be U.S. district judge, district of 
Masachusetts, vice Charles E. Wyzanski, 
Jr., retired. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be pertinent, 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas (Mr, MCCLELLAN), 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hruska), and myself as chairman. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON 
NOMINATION 
Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 


behalf of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
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ing has been scheduled for Monday, 
November 29, 1971, at 10:30 A.M., in room 
2228, New Senate Office Building, on the 
following nomination: 

Robert L. Kunzig, of Pennsylvania, to 
be an associate judge of the U.S. Court 
of Claims vice Don N. Larmore, retiring. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be pertinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Arknasas (Mr. MCCLELLAN), 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hruska), and myself as chairman. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


PEKING’S DELEGATES ARRIVE AT 
UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, remark- 
ably candid speeches delivered on the 
occasion of the Peking delegation’s ar- 
rival at the United Nations, by the Soviet 
delegate, Mr. Yokou A. Malik, and 
China’s Deputy Foreign Minister, Chiao 
Kuan-Hua, leave little room for doubt 
about the future thrust of United Nations 
actions. 

For one thing, Mr. Malik reminded us 
that as a result of Russia’s advocacy 
of the policy of universality in the United 
Nations, it has been able “to achieve 
the admission into the United Nations 
of a large number of socialist states in- 
cluding Albania,” which nation offered 
the resolution to seat Red China and 
kick out Taiwan, a charter member of 
the United Nations. 

As for Mr. Chiao, no words were minced 
in outlining the intentions of Communist 
China as a member of the United Na- 
tions and of the Security Council. He 
hailed the General Assembly vote to seat 
Communist China and oust Nationalist 
China as “a victory for Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung’s revolutionary line in foreign 
affairs.” He also laid it on the line with 
respect to the future of Taiwan. He said: 

The Chinese people are determined to 
liberate Taiwan and no force on earth can 
stop us from doing so. 


In addition, he told the United States 
and the world what must be done in 
South Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos. In 
his foreign policy prescriptions for the 
United States he let it be known that 
we must bow to Red China’s demand for 
unification of Korea and then informed 
us what would be required to settle the 
Middle East tensions as well as the prob- 
lems in Asian, African, and Latin Ameri- 
can countries which together now con- 
stitute a voting majority in the United 
Nations. 

Mr. President, the message is loud and 
clear. Communist China now not only 
has a voice, a vote, and a veto in the 
United Nations, but it also has majority 
backing in the General Assembly. There 
is no reason to doubt that Communist 
China intends to use that power to pro- 
mote revolutionary objectives through- 
out the world. These objectives differ 
only slightly from those espoused by 
Soviet Russia. They are differences of 
means and not of ends. 

Mr. President, the New York Times of 
November 13, 1971, published an article 
by Jefferson St. John, entitled “The U.N. 
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Deserves a Decent Burial.” Mr. St. John 
presents revealing insights and judg- 
ments on the United Nations organiza- 
tion. 

Only those who are emotionally tied 
to a post era will take offense at sug- 
gestions that the time is at hand to 
reevaluate the United Nations as an in- 
stitution. The evidence is in—its cata- 
strophic failures have been cataloged. 
It is time now to question its intentions— 
its methods—its ends—its utility and also 
to dispassionately examine the conse- 
quences of our continued participation 
and support of this organization. I am 
satisfied that we can promote the ends 
of world peace by more effective institu- 
tional means than by reliance on a flawed 
and incapacitated United Nations orga- 
nization. 

Mr. President, in support of this judg- 
ment, I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
St. John’s article be printed in the Rec- 
orD, together with published results of a 
recent Gallup poll which reveal that the 
prestige of the United Nations has 
dropped to an alltime low. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Noy. 13, 1971] 
THE U.N. DESERVES A DECENT BURIAL 
(By Jeffrey St. John) 

“This is not the time for cynicism,” ob- 
served Secretary General Thant a few days 
before the ouster of Taiwan from the U.N. 
“This is the time when member states should 
honor their pledges. ...” 

One pledge was to honor the U.N. charter, 
clearly compromised when a founding mem- 
ber, Taiwan, was expelled. This hypocrisy is 
only one of a host of reasons why the United 
States should allow the world organization 
to commit suicide. Further U.S. moral and 
monetary support for the U.N. would be like 
giving life support fluids to a patient whose 
brain waves and vital body functions have 
failed. 

During the debate over Red China’s repre- 
sentation we were urged to “face reality.” 
The reality of the U.N. today is that it is 
philosophically and financially bankrupt: 
The U.S. will only complicate its future con- 
duct of foreign policy if it persists in the 
dangerous delusion that the moribund U.N. 
can work or is worth saving. The most honest 
and courageous act we can perform is to give 
the global organization a decent burial by 
paying for the U.N. to relocate in that grave- 
yard of international conferences, Geneva. 

The U.S. Senate faced reality when it voted 
to scuttle the American foreign aid program. 
It is superficial and shallow to say that the 
action was out of anger at the U.S. defeat 
over the China representation issue. It was, 
in reality, a not clearly identified revulsion 
against the chaos created by a quarter cen- 
tury of American international altruism. 

As we have failed to be the policeman of 
the planet, so we have failed as welfare 
workers of the world via our own efforts and 
those of the United Nations. The worldwide 
hostility we have unleashed as paternalistic 
policeman and alms-giver to the globe was 
perfectly reflected in the unprecedented 
“glee” of U.N. members when they handed 
the U.S. its stunning defeat by ousting Tai- 
wan. Only a country with a hideous capacity 
for self-flagellation would subject itself to a 
climate of hostile and irrational gang rule. 

What doomed the U.N. from the very first 
for its false philosophical foundation, the as- 
sumption that nations would renounce their 
nationalistic self-interest in the name of a 
greater global good. Mr. Thant and others 
have berated member nations for indulging 
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in “nationalistic self-interest” in an age when 
nationalism is the dominant reality. One of 
the first laws of nature and of nations is self- 
preservation and survival, the sisters of 
“selfishness” or self-interest. United Nations 
apologists have explained away every failure 
of the U.N, because of “hypo-nationalistic 
sins of greed and pride.” This is not only an 
evasion, but a revolt from the reality that 
nations are offered nothing but a vague set 
of glittering generalities to replace their own 
deep-rooted institutions, traditions and 
boundaries. 

During the last quarter century the Soviets 
and their allies have consistently served their 
own self-interest and sovereignty by working 
an obstructionist will within the world orga- 
nization. In contrast, the U.S. has consist- 
ently subordinated its self-interest, never 
wanting to believe the specific goals the So- 
viets had in mind when manipulating the 
machinery of the United Nations. It has been, 
and continues to be, the goal of the Soviets, 
now to be aided by the Red Chinese, to use 
the U.N. as a psychological and propaganda 
weapon to isolate the West and particularly 
the United States from the uncommitted 
world. The weakness the U.S. has shown in 
the face of this quarter-century campaign 
has contributed to the loss of respect and of 
the American leadership role in the U.N. 

Current and future attempts to make the 
U.N. “work” will fail as-long as we refuse to 
face two central issues. One, that the world 
organization is used as a weapon against the 
West and its principal patron, America. Sec- 
ond, the U.N. has been unable to fashion a 
system of cooperation that works with, not 
against, the natural self-interest of men and 
nations. 

We need a genuine dialogue and debate 
over whether the United States should fur- 
ther support or participate in a world orga- 
nization that has failed in its stated goals and 
has too often become an instrument for fer- 
menting peace-breaking rather than peace- 
keeping. Let U.N. supporters attempt to de- 
fend the indefensible and answer the prop- 
osition whether in fact it would be more hu- 
mane to give the world organization a decent 
burial. 


GALLUP Says U.S. PUBLIC Rates U.N. PRESTIGE 
AT A RECORD Low 


The prestige of the United Nations has 
dropped to an all-time low in the United 
States, the Gallup Poll reported yesterday. 

The poll was conducted Oct. 29 to Nov. 1, 
after the United Nations rejected the United 
States’ two-China policy. The Gallup organi- 
zation said 1,562 persons had been inter- 
viewed in more than 300 localities. 

It said a downward trend in the United 
Nations’ prestige began in 1967, when 49 per 
cent of the Americans surveyed said they 
felt the United Nations was doing a good 
job. In the latest poll 43 per cent said it was 
doing a poor job. 

The following question was asked during 
the most recent poll: 

“In general, do you think the United Na- 
tions organization is doing a good job or & 
poor job in trying to solve the problem that 
it has faced?” 


TREND SINCE 1967 


Here are the latest results and trend since 
1967: 


[in percent} 


No opinion 


Some of the current bitterness toward 
the United Nations was attributed to its in- 
ability to bring about peace in Vietnam, the 
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Middle East and, most recently in the Pakis- 
tani-Indian conflict. 

Republicans are less favorable disposed 
toward the United Nations than are Demo- 
crats, the Gallup Poll said. Among all age 
groups, persons under 30 give the organiza- 
tion the highest rate of approval. 

RESULTS BY GROUPS 

The following table shows the results by 
political identification, education and age 
groups: 

[In percent] 


No 
opinion 


Netiigal>. =... 
Republicans... _...__. 
Democrats_...............- 
Independents. _..._.. 
College 

High school 

Grade school... 


30 to 49 years. ___ 
50 and over... 


The United Nations started out in 1945 
with overwhelming support, with the Ameri- 
can public in favor of Senate ratification of 
its charter by a 20-to-1 ratio. 

Since the late nineteen-fifties and early 
nineteen-sixties the organization's popu- 
larity has slipped steadily, according to 
the Gallup Poll. 


A TRIBUTE TO TWO DISTIN- 
GUISHED OREGON CITIZENS 


Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, one 
of Oregon’s outstanding citizens is R. W. 
deWeese of Portland. In Oregon, Bill 
deWeese is regarded his own man. He has 
an outstanding record of achievement in 
business and an equally outstanding rec- 
ord of accomplishments as a civic leader. 
That is why I am particularly proud and 
my home State is particularly honored 
to have President Nixon name Bill de- 
Weese of Portland as chairman of the 
committee on State and Local Govern- 
ment Cooperation, an advisory panel to 
the President’s Cost of Living Council, 
Price Commission and Pay Board. 

The Advisory Committee is part of the 
post-freeze apparatus President Nixon 
outlined in his October 7 message on the 
economic stabilization program. 

The committee will advise the Cost of 
Living Council in the application of the 
economic stabilization program to State 
and local governments, their subdivi- 
sions, and their employees. Appointment 
of the Board refiects administration in- 
terest in enlisting the assistance and co- 
operation of State and local govern- 
ments in achieving the anti-inflation 
goals of the economic stabilization 
program. 

Bill deWeese is 60 years old, but he 
has the spirit of a man half that age. 
He believes in this country and he be- 
lieves in hard work. As the former vice 
president for marketing of the ESCO 
Corporation, Bill deWeese made a re- 
markable impact in the business world. 
He still serves as a member of the board 
of directors of ESCO, and is a director 
of the Cascade Corp., Great Western 
National Bank and Oregon Metallurgical 
Corp. He also is a technical counselor for 
Oregon State University and is a director 
of district No. 1 of the Portland Public 
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Schools. He serves on the Portland Met- 
ropolitan Area Urban Coalition and is 
director of the Citizens Coalition for Re- 
sponsibility. He is a graduate of Stanford 
University. 

Let me add some personal thoughts 
about Bill deWeese. 

I have known Bill a long time. There 
is no wasted motion about this man. He 
is superbly prepared and extraordinar- 
ily disciplined. As a result, Bill deWeese 
can accomplish in a few minutes or a few 
hours what it would take most of us 
many, hours or many days to accomplish. 
This committee will not fail because Bill 
deWeese will not let it fail. He will bring 
to this committee the leadership and in- 
spiration which are essential if the job 
is to be accomplished as it should be. I 
know that all of Oregon joins me in ap- 
plauding the naming of Bill deWeese to 
this significant job of responsibility. A 
better choice could not have been made. 

Oregon is indeed honored to have a 
second distinguished person serving on 
this same panel. She is Dr. Eleanor 
Beard, a member of the Oregon State 
Board of Education. 

It has been my pleasure to work with 
Dr. Beard on community programs. 
I know of her great interest in her com- 
munity, in her State, and in her Nation. 
She has held office in State and local 
units of the League of Women Voters 
and the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. Mrs. Beard is a resident 
of Lake Oswego near Portland. She is 
indeed a credit to that community and 
to all of Oregon. I know she will do an 
outstanding job. 


THE ICC MOVES TO HELP 
RECYCLING 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, recently the 
Interstate Commerce Commission took 
an action that will help make recycling 
economically feasible. It ruled that car- 
riers that wish to transport recycled ma- 
terial will no longer have to pay expen- 
sive filing fees and go through lengthy 
hearings to get ICC certification. Since 
many of these carriers are small com- 
panies, the old rules were a tremendous 
burden, which has now been lifted. The 
ICC action will help to relieve the acute 
shortage of carriers for recycled mate- 
rials and will stimulate competition to 
keep transportation rates low. 

Economical transportation is an es- 
sential element of any successful recy- 
cling program. Without it, such pro- 
grams will die on the vine, and materials 
in our solid waste simply will never get 
reclaimed. Our national interest de- 
mands increased recycling, and the ICC 
decisions reflected this realization. 

This move was significant, not for the 
total amount of recycling it will stimu- 
late, but for the new awareness it rep- 
resents on the part of the ICC on this 
issue. In part, the ruling reads: 

Pollution threatens our existence. An 
aware nation is attempting to save and 
restore an ailing environment. 

Programs have arisen throughout the land, 
sponsored by Government, industry, chari- 
table groups and others. The success or fail- 
ure of many of these programs depends on 
the availability of adequate transportation. 
This commission must authorize carriers to 
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allow them to make such transportation 
available. Although certain carriers and car- 
rier organizations believe that their interests 
may be adversely affected to some extent, 
failure to become part of the “team” fight- 
ing to halt pollution might seriously affect 
the future, not only of the trucking industry, 
but all American industry—We earnestly 
hope that all motor carriers will desire to join 
the national effort to save and restore our 
American environment. 


The ruling is, I believe, in response to 
pressure that I and others have applied 
to the ICC in recent months to get it to 
wake up to its environmental responsi- 
bilities. Last month I introduced an 
amendment to S. 1729, the Fast Freight 
Car bill, to require railroads to eliminate 
discriminatory freight rates on recycled 
materials. Our special subcommittee on 
Freight Car Shortages inquired of the 
ICC what it is doing on the matter. To 
date we have received no response. 

Congressman DINGELL has been carry- 
ing on a running correspondence with 
the Commission on this matter. The lan- 
guage of the commission’s most recent 
response, dated October 6, 1971, is, in 
part, as follows: 

This commission has no authority to exer- 
cise specific planning functions with regard 
to the environment ... We are anxious to 
participate in implementing the spirit of the 
Declaration of National Environmental 
Policy. However, in view of past litiga- 
tion regarding the matter of scrap materials 
in ex parte Nos. 265 and 267, in the pending 


proceeding ex parte No. 270, it would be un- 
wise in my opinion to invest any more of our 


limited resources at this time on this par- 
ticular issue, 


Seen in the light of the Commission’s 
past reluctance in this area, the action 
last week is certainly a great leap for- 
ward. 

It is less certain exactly what effect 
the ruling will have on the movement of 
recycled materials. For one thing, it will 
apply only to “waste” products ruling as 
part of a “recognized pollution control 
program.” The meaning of the phrase 
“recognized pollution control program” 
is unclear, despite the Commission’s at- 
tempt at clarification. I hope it will be 
construed broadly so that all good faith 
efforts to recycle solid wastes will be eli- 
gible. A stricter interpretation of the 
phrase would seriously undermine the 
spirit of the new ruling. 

On the other hand, the definition of 
“waste” proposed by the Commission is 
an excellent one. The Commission makes 
it clear that what we are talking about 
is postconsumer solid waste. We would 
not be giving a windfall to manufac- 
turers who are already reclaiming mate- 
rials as a regular part of their production 
processes. 

This is the same definition for recycled 
materials that I am requiring in my bills. 
Only if we aim our recycling incentives 
at the postconsumer solid waste will we 
be accomplishing our most important 
objectives. 

The Commission is to be congratulated 
on its excellent initiative in this area. 
With its newfound environmental aware- 
ness, the Commission should now move 
to consider the environmental impact of 
discriminatory railroad freight rates on 
recycled materials. I urge that other Fed- 
eral agencies such as the Government 
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Printing Office follow the Commission's 
lead. 

It is time that all agencies in the Fed- 
eral Government move to encourage the 
maximum possible amount of recycling. 
Our solid waste problems, and our re- 
source scarcity problems, demand no less. 


CAB CHAIRMAN SEEKS FINANCING 
AGENCY 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, we are all 
greatly concerned about the balance of 
payments problem and our position in 
the world’s marketplace. 

From the time that Wilbur and Orville 
Wright had their success at Kitty Hawk, 
the United States has led the world in 
the exploration of inner space and in 
the development and sale of vehicles for 
that purpose. 

The recent achievements of the Boe- 
ing Co. with the 747, the McDonnell 
Douglas achievement of the DC-10, and 
Lockheed’s efforts toward the L-1011 and 
the C-5, not to mention the spectacular 
achievements of our recent Apollo moon 
missions, still have us in a position of 
world leadership in aerospace. 

However, there are now in the Nation, 
under development, no new air frames or 
powerplants, but these are under devel- 
opment in other nations, In some cases 
this foreign development is using Amer- 
ican ingenuity and technology as a re- 
sult of agreements with U.S. manufac- 
turers. We are at the threshold of ex- 
porting our technology. 

Secor D. Browne, a noted figure in the 
aviation community, an engineer and 
Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, has foreseen the danger of con- 
tinuing down the present path and is 
proposing a way of combating this bur- 
geoning technology drain. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Browne's recent remarks before 
the American Institute of Aeronautics 
and Astronautics Conference in Wash- 
ington, D.C., be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Remargcs BY Secor D. BROWNE, CHAIRMAN, 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, AT THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF AERONAUTICS AND ASTRONAU- 
TICS CONFERENCE, OCTOBER 28, 1971 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think the 

panel has done a remarkable job of defining 
the alligators in which we are up to the hips. 
I’m not sure that I agree in quite the same 
way with the statement about how we get 
rid of them. I don’t want to just plan; I think 
we've got to move and move fast. I'm not 
sure we can wait for a totally integrated na- 
tional-industrial plan. 

Although I agree about our deteriorating 
international competitive position in all our 
industries, I believe we should begin at the 


beginning, and the beginning is the air 
transport market—a market that is, if not 
our greatest balance of payments earner, 
then certainly one of the key ones. 

What we have to have Is a new government 
entity to produce the next generation of alr- 
craft. We certainly are going to have a re- 
quirement for more airplanes despite what 
some of my friends in charge feel as of today. 
I don’t want to buy A-300-B air buses. The 
question is not will the A-300-B—and other 
foreign aircraft—be sold here, they must be 
unless we work out a system of developing 
and financing our own aircraft. 
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It is simply beyond the resources of Boeing 
or Douglas or Lockheed or perhaps the three 
of them put together even with the aid of 
@ prudent financial community—and they 
must be prudent—to carry us through an- 
other transport air frame and engine pro- 
gram. The new 20,000 pound thrust class, 
high by-pass, clean, quiet engine will be made 
in France with GE technology (and some 
from Pratt & Whitney as well) and with the 
full support of the French Government for 
a French company. 

As many of you have heard me say, I don’t 
think that retrofit is technically feasible. In 
terms of time it makes no sense at all. If you 
are going to schedule retrofits, by the time 
you retrofit the airplanes most of them have 
been written off. 

Likewise the economics of retrofit do not 
make sense. But, there is some possibility of 
re-engining. If we re-engine, it looks like we 
will re-engine with French engines. So, how 
do we get off the hook... . 

Again, I come back to some sort of new 
government-supported entity. One of the 
great sorrows of the loss of the SST Program 
was not only the airplane but the loss of the 
beginnings of an entity which would make 
such a program possible again. I think in all 
candor that the SST Program suffered from 
the fact that it was just one office in a de- 
partment with other pressures and duties. 

I also feel there was a barrier between the 
airlines and the manufacturers. There 
seemed to be a lack of adequate communica- 
tion or perhaps a kind of general trust in 
what was being done. 

What I am asking for is some sort of new 
government entity which would be economic 
rather than technical. You could call it a na- 
tional development bank or a finance cor- 
poration. Its job would be to apply the re- 
sources to move ahead with competitive pro- 
grams to a point where airlines could carry 
on with their own money. There is the pos- 
sibility that such a program could be carried 
further with the participation of the airlines 
to the point where aircraft could be shipped 
and would begin to pay for itself. In other 
words, pay the public back. 

Now I have said time and time again that 
I can’t conceive of a worse airline manage- 
ment team than the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
With all due deference to all kinds of govern- 
ment agencies, I don't think that they make 
very good design teams either. I think that 
manufacturers—not government officials— 
ought to design airplanes and engines. And 
I think that manufacturers should design to 
meet carrier needs—not what some govern- 
ment representative thinks the carriers need. 
One of the reasons that Russian airplanes are 
heavier and less efficient than ours, or have 
been so far, is that they are for the most- 
part designed by government teams. It’s dif- 
ficult to get creativity or boldness from a 
government design team, 

But, as I look at the list of government 
offices that are involved with worrying about 
what is going to happen with the aerospace 
industry, I come up with DOT, FAA, NASA, 
the National Aviation and Space Council, the 
Office of Science and Technology, the Domes- 
tic Council, the Council of Economic Ad- 
visors, the Treasury, the Justice Department 
and the Department of Defense. I don’t want 
any of them either designing the airplane or 
running its financial program. So as I say, I 
obviously haven't refined my thoughts but I 
feel this very strongly. 

Now turning to some other points that 
were raised. The first was rationalization of 
route structures. There is no question in my 
mind that we have too much capacity. This 
is in part because in the mid-60’s it looked 
like more route awards made sense. It made 
sense to the carriers who asked for the 
routes and to the Board which granted the 
routes, and to the carriers who bought the 
equipment to service those routes. The 
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awards were made and the carriers loaded 
up with new equipment. 

And as a matter of hard fact without 

the statute there is no way for the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to kick anybody off 
a route. Internationally, it might help Pan 
Am and TWA to cut the competition between 
New York and Paris but I don’t think that 
the French would like us to kick Air France 
out of New York. So, in the real world what 
the CAB can do is limited, 

In the matter of supplementals being ac- 
quired by scheduled carriers, or the supple- 
mentals acquiring scheduled carriers, this is 
another difficult problem, It would take legis- 
lation to bring it off. In Europe, it’s different. 
The supplementals are often the instruments 
of the scheduled carrier which in itself is 
state owned. So that simply means that the 
national governments of Europe and else- 
where in the world can wear any one of three 
hats if they want to: The government, the 
scheduled carrier or the supplemental carrier. 
They also have the great advantage of flying 
the same airplanes on both systems. 

The third point is the matter of iabor 
legislation to balance the equation. This is 
an urgent need and I can’t emphasize it too 
much. I have spent a lot of time talking 
with people in the Administration and with 
influential members of Congress about this 
problem. It is an area which will trouble all 
of us unless something can be done. 

Next was the point about freedom of pric- 
ing. There was a recent editorial in the Wall 
Street Journal that took the Board to task 
and pointed out that George Spater of 
American had said that what we need is price 
flexibility—freedom to price. I don’t normally 
write letters to newspapers, but I did write 
in that case. I pointed out that in the Do- 
mestic Passenger Fare Investigation and de- 
cision of last April, we decided that the pres- 
ent level was wrong and some pricing flexi- 
bility should be given the carriers. We said 
the carriers can go out and raise their fares 
up to 6 per cent in each market. In re- 
sponse everybody, including my friend Mr. 
Spater, rushed out and raised fares the full 
6 per cent in each market; yet, they had a 
range of pricing flexibility available to them 
between the former level and 6 per cent 
above it. I simply say that pricing flexibility 
is a dandy idea, and I wish the carriers would 
use it. As far as I am concerned I am for 
flexibility of pricing and I am for, and I 
believe that the Board is for, the exercise of 
more managerial initiative. While the Board 
has come up with standards in the fare case, 
they are not rigid rules. They are guidelines 
for the carriers to follow in pursuing their 
own responsibilities. 

Another pressing matter is short-haul 
services. I have very strong feelings about the 
Northeast Corridor and other high-density 
transportation corridors, 

I do not think they should be served by 
any type of government subsidized, fixed 
guideway system. By fixed guideway I mean 
the monorail, tracked air-cushion vehicle, 
or improved trains, I simply think that the 
European and Japanese experience with sub- 
sidizing state railway systems is not attrac- 
tive to the American scene particularly when 
we appear to have the capability of mount- 
ing an efficient, economic, short-haul air 
service. In my judgment the example will be 
set for us by the Canadians. They have auto- 
matically solved some of the problems we're 
unable to wrestle with simply because they 
are subsidizing a suitable STOL vehicle and 
we are not. It may not be the greatest in 
the world but the DeHaviland machine is a 
short-haul machine designed for that pur- 
pose and the Canadian Government is sup- 
porting it. The Canadian Government hap- 
pens to own their air traffic control systems 
so they can put in alr navigation and the 
other elements that are part of a total STOL 
system. They own the airports, so they can 
take care of the decisions of whether you 
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build STOL strips in or not. The Canadian 
Government has, I believe, announced that 
they are going to work on the STOL project 
in other places besides their big airports. 
And, of course, they own an airline. So, they 
have all the things they need to mount a 
STOL system and at the time they do it, 
we'll probably still be talking about it and 
doing nothing. 

I know that the Board is unique among 
regulatory agencies in that it has a responsi- 
bility to promote air transportation. 

I understand of course that Mr. Volpe has 
a different charter but I still am a little 
disturbed about the continued amounts of 
money apparently required to subsidize 
Amtrak’s rail services and advertising cam- 
paigns directed against what is essentially 
a free enterprise transportation system. 

The final point goes to priorities. This has 
disturbed me greatly. It disturbed me during 
the SST debate when there was much talk 
about a choice between the SST and other 
things like poverty programs and other wel- 
fare ms. But, the truth is that it is 
not a matter of a choice between social pro- 
grams and something else. It is a choice be- 
tween social programs and the ability to 
support social programs. Obviously, the econ- 
omy cannot be made self-supporting if the 
economy is not a generator of goods. With- 
out generators of wealth, there can be no 
social programs. Over and over again I say 
there is no such thing as a free lunch. The 
way we are going we cannot survive, because 
no one can survive as a Nation of service 
industries and that’s the way we are going— 
& Nation that does nothing but take in each 
other’s laundry. 


COMMUNISM VERSUS CAPITALISM 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, the Honor- 
able John C. Pearson, an attorney at law 
in Tuscaloosa, sent me an article from 
the Presbyterian Journal of October 27, 
1971. The article bears the intriguing 
title “America’s Darkest Hour” and was 
authored by Jack E. Noble, pastor of the 
Riverside Independent Methodist Church 
of Jackson, Miss. 

The Reverend Mr. Noble quotes from 
Lenin, who predicted: 

First we will take Eastern Europe; next the 
masses of Asia. Then we shall encircle the 
last bastion of capitalism, the United States 
of America. We shall not have to attack; it 
will fall like an overripe fruit into our hands. 


The author documents the manner in 
which the policy enunciated by Lenin 
has been implemented over the past two 
decades. The events he describes leads us 
to concur in his judgment that the United 
States may well be facing its darkest 
hour. 

Mr. President, in view of current de- 
velopments with respect to Communist 
nations, I believe that Senators and the 
public in general will find the article 
timely, informative, interesting, and 
challenging. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Not THE WINTER AT VALLEY ForcE, But THIS 
Very Day—Amenica’s Darkest HOUR 
(By Jack E. Noble) 

As Americans we have the greatest heritage 
of any nation on earth. I can remember when 
our history books showed pictures of veterans 
standing with tears running down their 
cheeks as the flag went by. To them it was 
not just a piece of cloth. In that flag they 
saw the dreams and ideals of all this coun- 
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try hoped to be, the dream for which their 
fellow countrymen had died. 

I can remember when we pledged and cov- 
enanted anew that we would die ourselves, 
if need be, to preserve that great dream 
which was on its way to becoming reality, a 
dream which had begun on the East coast 
and stretched across this continent to the 
Pacific: to create a land where men and 
women could worship God together in the 
church of their choice, where people of all 
nationalities would come together to mold a 
great nation. 


A GREAT HERITAGE 


We have a great heritage, and the time has 
come in our history when we need to take 
it seriously. In recent years our young people 
have not been taught about their heritage. In 
only very few of our schools and churches 
have the things which were given to us as 
@ sacred trust been taught to our young 
people. In the average history book today, 
our great patriots such as Patrick Henry, 
Samuel Adams and other leaders of the War 
for Independence, are cast in the role of 
radicals, and what is written of them reflects 
not much, if any, credit upon these famous 
men, 

The Pilgrims came to this country from 
the security of Europe with its walled cities 
and paved streets to carve out of the wilder- 
ness a new life in which they could worship 
God and build a community of freedom, 

Yet much of the modern teaching about 
the Puritans emphasizes only their hanging 
of witches. This dark episode in time, how- 
ever, must not obscure the great heritage 
which they left us: their determination to 
keep the Sabbath holy, respect for the dig- 
nity of work and service to their country, 
and their concern to be law abiding citizens, 
to rear children who feared and respected 
God. 


Today these characteristics of the Puritans 
are not emphasized. Our children have been 
denied from kindergarten through the uni- 
versity a right view and presentation of the 
heritage they have as Americans, 

A people that have lost contact with their 
past and have no knowledge of their heritage 
will not continue to carry on the ideals nor 
perpetuate that which is dear and worthy. 
America is facing the greatest challenge in 
its history. The Communists have made the 
statement that on America’s 200th anniver- 
sary they are going to pull down the Stars 
and Stripes and raise the Red flag. 

If you were to poll the American people, I 
am sure & great percentage of them would say 
this will never happen, that the claim is rid- 
iculous. But if we judge the next five years 
by the past ten years, we not only know that 
it is real, they will even have to slow down 
in order to postpone it for five years. 

Lenin said, “First we will take Eastern 
Europe; next the masses of Asia. Then we 
shall encircle the last bastion of capitalism, 
the United States of America. We shall not 
have to attack; it will fall like an overripe 
fruit into our hands.” 

We only have to look at history to see 
how successful this strategy has been. East- 
ern Europe fell soon after World War II, 
then China went into the Communist camp. 
In 1961 Cuba became a Communist dom- 
inated island influencing the Western hemi- 
sphere, Chile is ruled by a Marxist president 
and is fast moving to become a totally Com- 
munist nation. 

All we have to do is to look at the events 
of the last 20 years to see how well the Com- 
munists have been successful in carrying out 
the policies enunciated by Lenin. As for 
falling into their hands, we are getting riper 
all the time. We are losing our moral per- 
spective. We have anarchy in the streets; 
lawlessness and all the elements of dissolu- 
tion are growing beyond our imagination. We 
know any newly published FBI report will 
tell of the increase in the crime rate. The 
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only surprise is the size of the percentage 
it has risen since the last report. 

When I was teaching high school history in 
the ’50’s, I taught my class that America’s 
darkest hour was at Valley Forge. All of us 
have a mental picture of George Washing- 
ton praying at Valley Forge. We know it was 
a dark hour in the history of this republic. 


DAYS OF OUR YOUTH 


The Continental Congress was an unwieldy 
body which lacked direction, and the only 
thing that held us together at that time was 
the pressure of the war. Desertions were on 
the increase, Congress was not supplying 
Washington with food and clothing or the 
necessary equipment for his army. It was said 
that when he marched, a thousand men were 
barefoot and could be tracked through the 
snow from the blood of their bleeding feet. 

In those days not all were patriots in 
America; some sold their produce to the Brit- 
ish for hard cash because they were afraid 
the Continental currency would be worthless, 
and while Washington was at Valley Forge 
with his army, the social elite were enter- 
taining the British in Philadelphia. = 

It was a bleak and a barren hour in the 
history of this nation, but we had one asset: 
Washington served our nation as a leader, 
as & general in the army, and later as a de- 
voted statesman. Time and time again he told 
those who were nearest him, “We are going to 
win because we are right and because it is 
God’s will.” 

During those days at Valley Forge, days 
which would have broken an ordinary man, 
Washington would leave camp in the early 
morning and journey into the woods. An old 
Quaker noted that when he returned his face 
was always brighter and showed a greater 
sense of determination. He knew he was 
going to win. One morning the Quaker fol- 
lowed Washington and discovered that each 
morning he was going to pray alone and ask 
God for the strength and direction it would 
take to bring fulfillment to the dreams in 
which he believed. 


BASED ON GOD'S LAW 


Our government was based from the be- 
ginning on God’s law. God was acknowledged 
and His will was sought. The early patriots 
realized the odds that were against them; 
they knew there would be suffering and hard- 
ship but they also realized that if they hoped 
to bring about the realization of their en- 
deavors, it would come only through the 
blessing of God. Their leader was a godly 
man, and their government and their hopes 
were based and placed upon God’s Word. 

We see another illustration of this shortly 
after the war ended in victory. The Articles 
of Confederation, because of its looseness, 
was falling apart and it seemed that anarchy 
would reign. The Constitutional Convention 
was called. Each man was a strong individu- 
alist and each one was trying to do the most 
for his section of the country. Different phi- 
losophies were represented at the convention; 
some believed in almost a pure democracy 
and others believed in a strong central gov- 
ernment. 

Day after day they debated during the 
summer heat, the only thing being accom- 
plished that tempers were growing shorter. 
Benjamin Franklin suggested that they have 
prayer, that they look to God and seek His 
guidance. After that, each session was opened 
with prayer and from that time on p. 
began, and as a result we have our Constitu- 
tion. 

Our forefathers pledged not only their 
honor, but also their properties and their 
very lives in many instances. Many times 
all they had left was their honor. They invar- 
iably lost their property. 

Although today the charge is made that it 
was wealthy men who wanted to preserve 
and form a new country so that they could 
have “advantages,” the greatest advantage 
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they had was the fulfillment of their dreams 
to form a country under God wtih freedom 
and justice, and the right to liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. 


NATIONAL SCHIZOPHRENIA 


Now we have been told for the last 20 
or 25 years that Communism is our enemy. 
This would be a most logical assumption be- 
cause the Communist system is militantly 
atheistic and we are a Christian nation. They 
are & socialist nation and we are built upon 
the premise of free enterprise, they rule by 
tyranny, and we rule by freedom and lib- 
erty, and the direction of the government 
is in the hands of the people under law. 
From all their publications we know the 
Communists are set on world conquest. We 
have always been a nation that has believed 
in and strived for the self-determination 
of all nations. 

On this assumption we have spent billions 
in defense and many billions in foreign aid, 
supposedly to contain Communism. Over 
100,000 American lives have been lost since 
World War II fighting Communism. Now if 
we are really fighting Communism, we are 
suffering from a national schizophrenia be- 
cause we sat by and allowed China to fall. 
and then we fought a no-win war in Viet- 
nam. When Russia was weak militarily we 
were armed to the teeth and spent billions 
each year for new weaponry. Now that Rus- 
sia is equal to us, or ahead in every area, 
we are pursuing a policy of unilateral dis- 
armament. 

We are becoming more and more demoral- 
ized at home. The only freedom we have left, 
it seems, is the freedom to sin and break 
laws. We talk about our problems, but our 
problem is basically spiritual and will re- 
quire a spiritual answer. 

We have millions of dreamers every four 
years. The American people believe they can 
elect the right man for president who will 
go to Washington and make everything right. 
This is an idle dream. We have educational 
programs and social programs which we 
hope will solve our ills, and we hope eco- 
nomic pressures will change, but these things 
will never be the answer. There will have 
to be a revival at the grass roots. We, the 
American people, will have to care enough, 
be willing to sacrifice enough and be will- 
ing to do what has to be done to rebuild. 

This country has moved from God. In 
Psalm 127, verse 1, we read, “Except the Lord 
build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it; except the Lord keep the city, the 
watchman waketh but in vain,” and in the 
33rd Psalm, verse 12, “Blessed is the nation 
whose God is the Lord.” All our efforts will 
come to naught without God.” 


BUILT ON ROCK OR SAND? 


The reason we became the most powerful 
nation in the world, the reason we were able 
to help more people in the world than any 
other nation was because we were a nation 
that acknowledged God and built our nation 
on His Word. 

I remember hearing a Korean when I was 
in college. He said that as he and another 
Korean were traveling from the East to the 
West coast, through the great grain fields of 
the Midwest and out through the majestic 
Rockies of the West, his traveling companion 
asked, “Why is it that God has so richly 
blessed this country and has not blessed 
ours?” 

Our speaker challenged us by telling us 
that his answer was, “These people came to 
these shores seeking God and His will. This is 
why this nation was so blessed. They sought 
God.” Then the young Korean speaker fur- 
ther challenged us by saying, "Are you going 
to continue to serve God?” 

Our heritage has been created by people 
who were seeking the will of God. The model 
for our Constitution was the Mayflower 
Compact. It was a document under God 
whereby free people covenanted together so 
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they could be ruled by men whom they had 
appointed themselves, who would look to 
God for the final answer and be directed by 
Him. It was never the intention of our fore- 
fathers that this nation would be a nation 
that would be free from God; they founded a 
nation that was to be obedient under God. 

Benjamin Franklin said, “I have lived, sir, 
a long time, and the longer I live the more 
convincing proof I see of this truth that God 
governs the affairs of men.” 

We can read the documents, the speeches 
and the statements of our forefathers and 
find their dependence upon God clearly 
shown, They acknowledged Him all the way. 
Yet the pronouncements from our high court 
today reflect nothing to indicate that spir- 
itual considerations enter into any decision. 
We are fast becoming a nation that is known 
to be a nation free from God. We have cre- 
ated and encouraged a permissive society. 

We were in our original intent a nation 
ruled by law and not by men. The law was 
derived from God and so therefore the law 
was transcendent and above any man. It was 
objective and all men, the educated, the un- 
educated, the high and the low, were judged 
alike by the laws derived from God's Ten 
Commandments. 


TIME IS RUNNING OUT 


When man moves away from this founda- 
tion to make judgments based on his own 
understanding, and on psychology and so- 
clology, no longer does he have an objectivity 
but a subjectivity whereby one man’s ideas 
and thoughts are of equal weight to any 
other. This will inevitably lead to anarchy, a 
condition which existed in Israel at its low- 
est period. We read in Judges 17:6, “In those 
days there was no king of Israel, but every 
man did that which was right in his own 
eyes,” Out of anarchy there is always the 
prayer for a king or dictator to restore order. 

The day of apathy and complacency in 
America is running out. We have to be blind 
and we have to be foolish not to see that 
things cannot go on indefinitely as they are. 
If America is going to have a free 200th an- 
niversary, there will have to be a change of 
direction. We are at the midnight hour. 

If God's people, and I would certainly like 
to think we are among them, will come into 
His house to repent and confess their sins, 
to ask Him for a rebirth of freedom and be 
willing to do what is necessary to make the 
sacrifice, God can turn the midnight hour 
into a bright and shining morning. We will 
never return to anything better until we 
have a revival in this nation. 

There are some encouraging signs among 
our youth and among other elements which I 
never expected to see. These are good signs, 
but we need not wait. Where we live is 
here. What we do will be here. The hour is 
at hand when we must act. Do we feel the re- 
sponsibility enough to be willing to say, “God 
here am I, send me; work through me. Make 
me be an instrument to Thy glory.” 


MILITARY COUP IN THAILAND 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, once again 
we learn of a military takeover in South- 
east Asia that serves as another grim re- 
minder of the failure of the Nixon doc- 
trine to support freedom and democracy 
in that part of the world. Thailand’s loss 
of parliamentary government and blatant 
assertion of military rule can only re- 
enforce Senate opposition to continuing 
involvement in Southeast Asia. 

Three times in recent weeks the Nixon 
doctrine of using U.S. military and eco- 
nomic aid to assist Asian countries in 
maintaining democratic rule has suffered 
severe setbacks. On October 3, democracy 
was suspended in South Vietnam by the 
uncontested reelection of President 
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Thieu. Cambodia’s national assembly 
was suspended on October 20. And now 
we witness a return to absolute rule in 
Thailand. And yet in all three countries, 
the United States has been the major 
military and economic supplier. 

The Senate has taken a firm stand in 
the revised foreign aid bill against con- 
tinued U.S. support of Thai mercenaries 
fighting in Laos. Estimates are that some 
$200 million was spent in such assistance 
last year alone. Justification for Thai 
support has frequently been founded on 
arguments that Thailand serves as the 
model in Southeast Asia for the Nixon 
doctrine. The House is now provided with 
evidence as to the soundness of the Sen- 
ate stand. 

I recommend to Senators three timely 
articles dealing with the military coup in 
Thailand and ask unanimous consent 
that they be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Nov. 18, 1971] 
Cour In THAILAND 


Thailand’s reversion to absolute rule un- 
der its long-time Premier, Field Marshal 
Thanom Kittikachorn, reflects the mounting 
pressure of changing American policies on 
one of this country’s closest allies in Asia. 

Because Marshal Thanom and his associ- 
ates have cast their lot heavily with the 
United States since they first came to power 
in a military coup d'état in 1957, turning 
their backs on an ancient Siamese tradition 
of neutrality, it is most unlikely that the 
new Government will cut ties with Wash- 
ington. But the abrupt dismissal of a Parlia- 
ment that never posed any serious threat to 
the ruling élite suggests that Bangkok has 
been severely shaken by the evolving Nixon 
Doctrine of self-sufficiency for Asian allies, 
gradual withdrawal of American troops from 
Vietnam and United States overtures to 
Peking. 

In addition, the reauction of American 
personnel and military spending in the area 
and a threatened Congressional cutback in 
aid, coupled with a weakening in the mar- 
kets for Thailand’s principal exports of tin, 
rubber and rice have generated mounting 
economic problems for the regime. Economic 
stringencies have fed social unrest, especially 
in the cities where the impact of heavy Amer- 
ican spending, and heavy-spending American 
troops, has upset traditional Thai values, 
including a tradition of acquiescence to 
authority. 

This abrupt upheaval in Bangkok should 
give the Administration second thoughts 
about Thailand as a model for the Nixon 
Doctrine and a stable base for what is look- 
ing more and more like a policy of victory 
through air power in neighboring Indochina. 


[From the Washington Post, Nov. 18, 1971] 
FRAGILE DEMOCRACIES 
(By Murrey Marder) 

Thailand’s loss of parliamentary govern- 
ment yesterday was the third setback tn just 
over six weeks to the hazardous life-span of 
democratic rule in Southeast Asia. 

For the Nixon administration, caught in 
an unprecedently intense struggle with 
Congress over foreign aid, the retrogression 
could not come at a more inopportune time. 

Each setback has supplied new ammuni- 
tion to the administration’s adversaries on 
Capitol Hill to challenge the effectiveness of 
the Nixon Doctrine in supporting freedom 
and democracy: South Vietnam's uncontest- 
ed re-election of President Nguyen Van 
Thieu on Oct. 3, the suspension of Cam- 
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bodia’s national assembly on Oct. 20, and 
now the military takeover in Thailand. 

In each case, there has been embarrass- 
ment for the United States, which is the 
major military and economic supporter of 
all three nations. But in the case of Thailand 
yesterday, as in the previous instances, Amer- 
ican officials indicated that no variation in 
U.S. policy is expected or likely. 

Present U.S. strategy in the Indochina war, 
these sources point out, virtually locks in 
American policy to support the existing, pro- 
American, military power structures in all 
three countries while American troop with- 
drawals from South Vietnam continue. 

President Nixon, in effect, pronounced the 
grin-and-bear-it attitude of his administra- 
tion over the disappointments for democracy 
in Southeast Asia when he commented de- 
fensively about the South Vietnamese elec- 
tion outcome. 

“We would have preferred .. . a contested 
election somewhat along the lines that would 
meet our standard,” the President said on 
Oct. 12. However, he added, if the United 
States refused to send representatives to the 
inaugurations of winners of uncontested 
elections around the world,” we would have 
only one-third as many delegations to 
send...” 

American officials, trying to put the best 
face on their latest disappointments in Thai- 
land, noted yesterday that the main power 
figures they have been doing business with 
over the years are generally still the men in 
control in Bangkok. At the same time, this 
also illustrates the shallowness of the roots 
of democracy in Thailand—which the United 
States prided itself on nurturing with every 
possible form of military and economic aid. 

Now ousted from office, with all civilian of- 
ficials, is one who holds a service record as 
foreign minister (since 1959), Western- 


trained Thanat Khoman, whose education 
includes attendance at Harvard University’s 


graduate schools. Thanat provided his own 
epitaph yesterday for the Western concept 
of democracy in Thailand: “Somehow or 
other we have not mastered the political 
forms of Europe and America.” 

However, although Westernized democracy 
has a highly hazardous and erratic short his- 
tory in Thailand, that nation, more than any 
other in the region, has been a centerpiece 
of U.S. policy. 

Thailand, an original member of the U.S.- 

built Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, 
has provided the United States with major 
air bases for support of anti-Communist war- 
fare throughout Indochina. It has also sup- 
plied 11,000 troops to fight in South Viet- 
nam. 
The Thai troops were supplied at consider- 
able U.S. cost, estimated by a Senate Foreign 
Relations subcommittee last year as adding 
up to more than $200 million. Thailand also 
has supplied, clandestinely and later, semi- 
openly as “volunteers,” thousands of its 
troops for service in Laos. 

These Thai forces have been the principal 
target of recurring “anti-mercenary” legisla- 
tion initiated in the Senate. 

Sens. Stuart Symington (D-Mo.), Clifford 
P. Case (R-N.J.), J. W. Fulbright (D-Ark.) 
and other critics have repeatedly charged 
that the Nixon administration “circum- 
vented" attempts to shut off U.S. payments 
to these Thai “mercenaries.” 

Current attempts to close this outlet have 
been accompanied by the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee’s protest that: “with con- 
tinuing reports about U.S, financing of Thais 
and Cambodian mercenaries in Laos and even 


Thal mercenaries in Cambodia, it is virtually 
impossible for the Congress to judge the ac- 
curacy of these reports or know how much 
of the taxpayers’ money is being used to sup- 
port these activities .. .” 

The administration is counting on greater 
sympathy for its strategy among members of 
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the House in Senate-House conference to 
blunt, if not to remove, Senate limitations 
on these Thai forces. 


[From the Evening Star, Nov. 17, 1971] 


THAI TAKEOVER Is BLOW TO ADMINISTRATION 
FIGHT FOR AID To ASIA 
(By George Sherman) 

The military takeover in Thailand today 
is seen here as another blow to the Nixon 
administration in its battle with the Senate 
over American aid to Southeast Asia. 

U.S. officials were taken by surprise. They 
maintained that the decision of Premier 
Thanom Kittikachorn and his generals to re- 
move the “inefficient” Parliament came from 
domestic factors—not Thal foreign policy. 

But they said they feared repercussions in 
the U.S. Congress, where the foreign aid pro- 
gram already is under attack. 

Both U.S. officials and congressional sources 
said they saw this latest move against 
democracy as reinforcing Senate opposition 
to continuing U.S. involvement in Southeast 
Asia. 

At stake is the Nixon doctrine of using mil- 
itary and economic aid to help Asian coun- 
tries defend themselves. Regarding Thailand 
the immediate issue is U.S. financing of Thai 
irregulars fighting in neighboring Laos. 

The Senate has passed an amendment by 
Sen. Clifford Case, R-N.J., to the revised for- 
eign aid bill forbidding all U.S. funds for 
such operations. 

Sen. Stuart Symington, D-Mo., who has ac- 
cess to classified material, already has in- 
formed the Senate that 12,000 Thai forces 
are being groomed to operate in Laos during 
the coming dry season. 

No exact figures are available on the cost 
of these operations, Symington said in Oc- 
tober that the U.S. budget for these merce- 
naries—under a Thai general—is 25 percent 
higher than the whole military aid budget 
for the Royal Laotian army. That figure was 
set at $80 million for this fiscal year. 

That would put the figure set aside by 
Washington for the Thais in Laos at about 
$100 million. The funds are included in 
budget for the CIA and Defense Department. 
But the Case amendment would prohibit 
spending these funds. 

The administration says it is not prepared 
to accept the prohibition. It ts resting its 
hopes on the House, traditionally more sym- 
pathetic to American military aid programs. 

According to U.S. officials, the strategy has 
been to have the House pass a version of 
the new aid bill omitting the language of 
the Case amendment. Then, in a conference 
committee session on the over-all measure, 
administration supporters could fight to re- 
move the Senate structures. 

Officials admitted it is an uphill battle. 
Last year Congress put language into the aid 
bill forbidding U.S. support to any “foreign 
forces” in Laos. But the administration has 
claimed that the Thais are individual “vyol- 
unteers” not covered by that earlier prohi- 
bition. 

Case and other Senate critics on the For- 
eign Relations Committee now have moved 
to close that loophole. The dismissal of the 
Thai Parliament and the blatant assertion 
of military rule in Thailand is bound to 
strengthen congressional arguments against 
deeper involvement with still another dic- 
tatorship in Southeast Asia. 

Experts in the U.S. government claim this 
argument is exaggerated. Thailand has had 
a series of military governments since 1932. 
Parliament was reinstituted in 1969, after 
10 years of military government begun under 
Thanom’s predecessor, 

During the past two years Thanom has 
run a predominantly military government 
which has been at odds with the civilian 
Parliament. Reports from Bangkok indicate 
that the final blow came when Parliament 
recently voted to reduce the military budget. 
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The Thai military also is reported to be 
upset about the continuing inability to end 
the guerrilla insurgency supported by China 
in Northeast Thailand. A substantial portion 
of the military budget goes toward that 
operation. 

U.S. officials said Thal-American relations 
have remained stable despite Senate criti- 
cism and Thai moves to open their own 
dialogue with Peking. U.S. forces there have 
been reduced from 48,000 to 32,000 under 
the Nixon doctrine. But that stability is now 
bound to come under new strain. 


THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION AND 
THE CONSTITUTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, many 
people who oppose the Genocide Con- 
vention do so because they believe that 
ratification of the convention will deny 
American citizens their protections under 
the Bill of Rights. But this is not the 
case. The Genocide Convention would 
not infringe on the Constitutional guar- 
antees of the American people. 

Article VI of the Constitution says, 

This Constitution, and the Laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pursu- 
ance thereof; and all Treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under the Authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme Law of 
the Land. 


The Supreme Court in Reid v. Covert 
354 U.S. 1 has made very clear the rela- 
tionship among the Constitution, acts of 
Congress, and treaties. All acts of Con- 
gress and treaties must conform to the 
Constitution. Where they do not, they 
are null and void. Furthermore, the Su- 
preme Court held in the same decision 
that whenever a treaty and an act of 
Congress are in conflict the last enacted 
is controlling. Thus Congress always has 
the opportunity to reconsider enabling 
legislation on the Genocide Convention 
any time it wishes. 

Mr. President, the Genocide Conven- 
tion will not endanger our legal system. 
I urge the Senate to ratify it as soon as 
possible. 


NOMINATION OF WILLIAM REHN- 
QUIST TO THE SUPREME COURT 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, we already 
have had ample evidence that William 
Rehnquist was not involved in any at- 
tempts to harass voters in Phoenix elec- 
tions. Allegations made concerning an 
incident in 1964 have been proven false. 

The smear tactics being used in an ef- 
fort to keep Mr. Rehnquist off the Su- 
preme Court have failed, as smear tactics 
most often do. 

The Phoenix Gazette yesterday pub- 
lished an interview with Vincent Mag- 
giore, who was Maricopa County, Phoenix 
Democratic committee chairman for the 
Democrats in 1962. 

Maggiore says he is angered that at- 
tempts have been made to label Mr. 
Rehnquist as someone who would abuse 
anyone’s right to vote. 

And Mr. Maggiore said: “I would be 
glad to have him judge me.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
Phoenix Gazette article which should be 
of interest to every Senator. 

There being no objection, the article 
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was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
REHNQUIST CALLED VOTE-ABUSE FOE 
(By Lois Boyles) 

The man who was chairman of the Mari- 
copa County Democratic Committee in 1962 
today labeled William Rehnquist as one he 
believes “would be totally opposed” to abus- 
ing anyone’s right to vote. 

The belief was cited by Vincent Maggiore, 
federal bankruptcy referee. “I would say Bill 
Rehnquist is a very democratic type when 
it comes to people’s rights,” Maggiore said. “I 
am a little angered that people in my own 
party are bringing this up (charges of harass- 
ing voters) and using it as a guise to hurt 
a very fine man.” 

Rehnquist—whose nomination to the U.S. 
Supreme Court is being considered today in 
Washington by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee—has been accused by two Phoenix 
Negroes of approaching several black voters 
at Bethune Precinct during the 1964 general 
election and demanding they recite passages 
from the U.S. Constitution. 

Those signing the affidavits—Jordan Harris, 
1825 W. Apache, and Robert Tate, 947 W. 
Watkins—contend they subsequently strug- 
gled with the man they said was Rehnquist. 

The Justice Department has labeled the 
charges “false.” 

Rehnquist supporters have said opponents 
to the appointment have tacked a 1964 time 
tag on an incident that actually occurred in 
1962 and which did not involve the high 
court nominee. 

Maggiore said, “I definitely know Rehn- 
quist was not involved” in any polling place 
squabbles in 1962. He discounted the idea 
the former Phoenix lawyer might have been 
so involved in 1964. 

After the 1962 election Maggiore said he 
had occasion to talk to Rehnquist and to 
mention a proposal a bipartisan group get 
together in the future to check the chal- 
lenges. 

“He was in full agreement that people’s 
rights should be protected,” Maggiore said. 
“He indicated he didn’t want any part in 
anything that would abuse the people's right 
to vote and that anyone doing so should be 
prosecuted to the extent of the law.” 

Maggiore called Rehnquist a “nice man” 
and said “I would be glad to have him judge 
me.” 

As for the 1964 general elections, attorney 
Tom Murphy, then chairman of the county 
Democrats, and attorney Wayne Legg, in an 
identical post with the Republicans, said 
they had no knowledge of any incidents of 
any nature involving Rehnquist. 

Murphy said, “The only recollection I have 
is that 1964 was a lot less of a problem year 
than 1960.” 

As for a specific recollection of Rehnquist 
in relation to 1964 voting, Murphy said he 
had none “other than being aware Bill was 
working for the Republicans.” 

He contended, however, “it is traditional, 
as you know, for the GOP to try to slow down 
voting lines in heavy Democratic precincts.” 


AS JAMES J. KILPATRICK SAYS, THE 
PASTORE AMENDMENT “OUGHT 
TO BE PASSED. IT MERITS A FAIR 
TRIAL.” LET’S GET ON WITH THE 
PEOPLE'S BUSINESS 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, the 
distinguished conservative commentator, 
James J. Kilpatrick, expressed his views 
on WTOP television in Washington this 
morning. He was commenting on the 
campaign spending amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Pastore), an amendment 
now before the Senate. 
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Although I often find myself in dis- 
agreement with views expressed by Mr. 
Kilpatrick, I nevertheless believe him to 
be one of the most forceful, responsible, 
and able exponents of the conservative 
viewpoint in the Nation. 

I happen to think his expressions on 
campaign spending this morning are 
worthy of our consideration. I personally 
might not have quoted George Bernard 
Shaw as an expert on our democratic 
process, as Mr. Kilpatrick did, but the 
Kilpatrick conclusion that we need ways 
to bring about greater participation by 
all the people in our campaign process 
makes such sense to me. 

That is why I think Senator Pastore’s 
amendment makes sense. That is why, 
as Kilpatrick says, “it merits a fair trial. 
It ought to be passed.” Let us get on with 
the people’s business. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Kil- 
patrick’s remarks be printed in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


REMARKS OF JAMES J. KILPATRICK 


“George Bernard Shaw once remarked he 
never looked upon an election ‘without being 
ashamed of the whole sham democratic 
routine.’ He thought such exhibitions ‘were 
entirely intolerable and disgraceful to hu- 
man nature and civic decency.’ He happened 
to be speaking at the time in New York— 
this was in 1933—and he was speaking largely 
from experience with the electoral process in 
England. But Shaw's bitter description ap- 
plies to our own elections today, and espe- 
cially to our own presidential elections. They 
are indeed, in many respects, both intolerable 
and disgraceful, 

“This is particularly true in the matter of 
campaign financing. It is absurd, dangerous, 
and potentially scandalous that candidates 
seeking our highest office be dependent upon 
the kind of massive private contributions 
that have been required in recent years. It 
is idle to contend that large gifts create no 
obligation. Of course they create obliga- 
tions—and these are equally suspect whether 
they are obligations to big labor or to big 
business. A president—any president—enters 
upon his office a compromised man. 

“The proposal suddenly revived in the Sen- 
ate by which taxpayers could contribute a 
dollar each to a federal campaign fund, has 
great merit. The fund would be distributed 
according to a formula that fairly takes into 
account minority parties. Fully implemented, 
the proposal would bar private contributions 
altogether in presidential campaigns. The 
approach has its drawbacks—we would 
abridge one more freedom, the freedom to 
give—but it has great advantages also. At 
the very least, the system merits a fair trial. 
The bill ought to be passed.” 


FEDERAL CIVIL RIGHTS EFFORT— 
1 YEAR LATER 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
week the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights issued an important progress re- 
port, entitled “The Federal Civil Rights 
Enforcement Effort: 1 Year Later.” 

In this highly effective followup action 
on its major analysis of executive branch 
activities directed at securing compli- 
ance with the Nation’s civil rights laws, 
the Commission concluded that the pres- 
ent administration, despite operational 
i ys i ai must continue “to get low 
marks.” 
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I hope this administration will give 
close attention to the Commission’s cen- 
tral argument: 

Actual performance in the resolution of 
problems, not progress in the development 
of mechanisms alone, is the real yardstick 
by which the Government’s civil rights ef- 
fort should be measured. 

It is no consolation to the black farmer 
who continues to receive assistance from 
the Extension Service on a racially separate 
and unequal basis that the Department of 
Agriculture is making progress. It is no 
source of satisfaction to the Mexican Ameri- 
can or Puerto Rican job seeker turned down 
by a Government contractor that the OFCC 
is gradually improving. 


Yes, there has been improvement in 
the Federal Government in terms of 
compiling statistics, preparing reporting 
forms, and planning interdepartmental 
agreements; but all of this remains pre- 
liminary to actually enforcing civil 
rights policies. 

The Commission’s report notes the dis- 
parities among Federal agencies in the 
performance of civil rights responsibil- 
ities, with the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board establishing a program that can 
be highly effective in preventing discrim- 
ination in mortgage lending, while sis- 
ter financial institution regulatory agen- 
cies have declined to undertake similar 
action, to cite only one example. It is 
sharply critical of the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration, charging the 
LEAA with having “barely begun to im- 
plement compliance programs.” 

But I find most disturbing the Com- 
mission's conclusion that, too, often, Fed- 
eral agencies seem determined to avoid 
upsetting the status quo for the sake of 
equal rights, or they have undertaken 
changes in form, but not of substance, to 
avoid unfavorable publicity. Where can 
we find any sense of leadership and init- 
iative in all of this, on behalf of firmly 
establishing equal justice and opportu- 
nity for all Americans? 

How can we have confidence in an ad- 
ministration where promises to enforce 
civil rights policies are only rarely being 
kept? As an example, the Commission 
cites the agreement, announced last 
June, between the General Services Ad- 
ministration and the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, to as- 
sure living accommodations for poor 
people near new Federal installations. 
Yet 5 months passed before even regula- 
tions were issued, and no installation 
site housing investigations have been 
made, 

The Commission and, I sincerely be- 
lieve, the American people, ask nothing 
more than that Federal officials faith- 
fully execute the law. Only by vigorous 
and sustained enforcement, can the Fed- 
eral Governnient redeem the pledge of 
equal treatment made in the historic 
civil rights laws enacted over the past 
decade. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the introductory statement by 
the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights to 
its latest report on the Federal civil 
rights enforcement effort, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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STATEMENT OF THE U.S. COMMISSION ON CIVIL 
RIGHTS ON “THE FEDERAL CIVIL RIGHTS EN- 
FORCEMENT EFFORT—ONE YEAR LATER” 


The report the Commission is issuing to- 
day is a progress report on the status of civil 
rights enforcement by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In October 1970 the Commission published 
a massive study of “The Federal Civil Rights 
Enforcement Effort.” Based on an evaluation 
of more than 40 departments and agencies 
with significant civil rights responsibilities, 
the Commission found that enforcement was 
characterized largely by inaction, lack of co- 
ordination, and indifference. The deficiencies 
we found were so extensive as virtually to 
nullify the impact of the important civil 
rights laws enacted over the last decade and 
to make a mockery of the efforts of the many 
men and women who have fought for equal 
rights. 

Last May, the Commission issued a follow- 
up report to determine what progress, if 
any, had been made in the seven months 
since its October 1970 study. Our basic con- 
clusion was that some advances had been 
made, in the form of tentative first steps 
combined with promises to do better in the 
future. As we put it then: “The dinosaur has 
finally opened one eye.” 

More than a year has passed since the 
Commission first spelled out the numerous 
inadequacies that pervaded the Federal civil 
rights enforcement effort. Where do we stand 
today? There is no simple answer to that 
question, For one thing, the answer depends 
on the frame of reference used in evaluating 
the Federal civil rights effort. Thus, when 
compared to the situation that existed a year 
ago, the structure of the Government's effort 
has been improved in a number of important 
respects. 

For example, the President’s Council on 
Domestic Affairs, the key coordinator of exec- 
utive policy in the domestic area, has estab- 
lished a Civil Rights Committee to focus 
specifically on civil rights issues of national 
importance. The Chairman of this Committee 
is George Shultz, Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget. A year ago, the 
Domestic Council had no plans for includ- 
ing the full spectrum of civil rights within 
the scope of its responsibility. By the same 
token, the Office of Management and Budget, 
which plays a central role in assuring effec- 
tive implementation of national policy, has 
made a significant start in incorporating civil 
rights considerations into its entire opera- 
tion. It was only a year ago that OMB even 
officially acknowledged that it had any civil 
rights function. 

Nor is the advance limited only to these 
two agencies, important as they may be. 
Other agencies—those with more specific civil 
rights responsibilities—also have moved 
ahead, Agencies such as the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development and several 
of those which have responsibilities under 
Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, have 
improved their civil rights structure and 
mechanism substantially. Progress clearly is 
being made, 

But judged by the more objective standard 
of civil rights performance, the Federal Goy- 
ernment continues to get low marks. And in 
the Commission’s view, actual performance 
in the resolution of problems, not progress 
in the development of mechanisms alone, is 
the realistic yardstick by which the Gov- 
ernment's civil rights effort should be meas- 
ured. 

It is no consolation to the black farmer 
who continues to receive assistance from the 
Extension Service on a racially separate and 
unequal basis that the Department of Agri- 
culture is making progress. It is no source of 
satisfaction to the Mexican American or 
Puerto Rican job seeker turned down by a 
Government contractor that the OFCO is 
gradually improving. The rights these peo- 
ple are being denied are rights to which they 
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are entitled mow and the fact that these 
denials continue cannot be justified on 
grounds that the Government is gradually 
gearing up to eliminate them. 

Another reason for the difficulty in assess- 
ing the current status of Federal civil rights 
enforcement is the existence of wide dis- 
parities in the performance of the many de- 
partments and agencies with civil rights re- 
sponsibilities. Some are taking actions neces- 
sary to perform effectively. Others still barely 
recognize that they have any responsibility at 
all. This is true even of agencies with the 
same civil rights responsibilities. 

Thus the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
which regulates savings and loan associa- 
tions, the Nation’s major mortgage lending 
institutions, recently committed itself to an 
ambitious, and we believe potentially effec- 
tive, program to assure against discrimination 
in mortgage lending, which is prohibited by 
Title VIII of the Civil Rights Act of 1968, 
But the Board’s sister agencies, which regu- 
late commercial and mutual savings banks, 
also major mortgage lending institutions, 
have so far declined to adopt similar mea- 
sures. The Small Business Administration 
and the Economic Development Administra- 
tion have been steadily improving their Title 
VI operation, but the Department of the In- 
terior and the Law Enforcement Assitance 
Administration still have barely begun to im- 
plement compliance programs. ... 

The low grades we have assigned to so 
many agencies are indicators of lack of effec- 
tive action on their part in dealing with con- 
tinuing discrimination in areas where the law 
clearly prohibits it. And the fact that many 
agencies still are not organized to carry out 
the law has increasingly tragic and real im- 
plications for the future well-being of this 
country. 

Over the past two years, since the Commis- 
sion began this extensive study of Federal 
civil rights enforcement, we have learned a 
good deal about the impediments that under- 
lie strong civil rights enforcement and about 
what is necessary to stimulate more vigorous 
action. Perhaps the principal impediment the 
Commission has found is inertia on the part 
of the Federal bureaucracy—in some cases, a 
blind, unthinking, fidelity to the status quo; 
in others, a calculated determination to do 
nothing to advance the cause of civil rights. 

For example, last February, the Commis- 
sion sent out questionnaires to a number of 
agenices in an effort to find out what changes 
they had made following the Commission’s 
first report on civil rights enforcement. What 
we learned was that almost no changes had 
been made, that agencies, instead of respond- 
ing affirmatively to the Commission's findings 
and recommendations, had been sitting tight 
in an effort to weather the storm. It is un- 
fortunate that only when the Commission de- 
cided to announce its findings publicly, a few 
changes began to be made and a few promises 
extended. By comparison with the previous 
period, March was a busy month for civil 
rights throughout the Federal bureaucracy. 

By the same token, when the Commission 
again questioned agencies in September to 
find out what additional progress had been 
made, and particularly, whether those agen- 
cies that had made promises were delivering 
on them, we found that only a handful had 
done anything of signficance during the pre- 
ceding months. Again, the actions that were 
taken followed our announcement that we 
would report publicly to the Nation on the 
status of their civil rights enforcement pro- 
grams. In few cases could the actions taken 
be ascribed to the self-initiation of the 
agency. For the most part, they appeared to 
be taken out of a desire to avoid public em- 
barrassment. In other cases, the possibility of 
public embarrassment has failed to bring 
about even the slightest change. 

We also have learned that appearances can 
be deceiving—that the mere establishment 
of a potentially effective civil rights mecha- 
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nism does not necessarily mean that strin- 
gent civil rights enforcement will follow. 
For example, last June the General Services 
Administration and the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development announced a 
new cooperative agreement to assure avail- 
ability of housing for lower-income families, 
open without discrimination, in any com- 
munity in which a Federal installation was 
to be located. It took nearly five months 
before any regulations were issued, and inter- 
nal operating instructions still have not been 
developed. Federal installations still are being 
located on a business-as-usual basis. 

This example is not unique. In response to 
Commission inquiries, agencies are quick to 
announce structural changes that they plan 
to make, or that they have just made. But 
rarely do they report full implementation of 
these changes, and more rarely still, can they 
point to measurable improvements in minor- 
ity living conditions as a result of them. 

In short, most agencies seem determined 
to avoid upsetting the status quo for the 
sake of assuring equal rights and, if change 
must be made, they often will be changes in 
form, but not in substance. 

The lessons we haye learned, however, have 
not all been negative. We have learned that 
difficult as it may be to stimulate needed 
change, it can be done. Not all agencies are 
resistant to the idea of strict civil rights 
enforcement. There are agencies, including 
some that occupy key positions in the Federal 
hierarchy, that have responded affirmatively. 

We also have learned that the instruments 
of continual monitoring of Federal civil 
rights activities and public reporting of their 
inadequacies, which are the principal weap- 
ons at the Commission's command, can 
achieve significant results. What this expe- 
rience suggests is that a greatly expanded 
monitoring effort, involving resources much 
greater than those available to the Commis- 
sion alone, must be undertaken—an effort in 
which the civil rights activities of Federal 
agencies will“be subjected to close and con- 
tinuing scrutiny, and agency heads held 
publicly accountable. 

Here, recent developments are encourag- 
ing. Of special importance is the fact that 
Congress, itself, through a Civil Rights Over- 
sight Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, is now engaged in a review of civil 
rights enforcement to determine how agency 
performance should be improved. Private 
groups as well are recognizing the fact that 
the arena in which the struggle for equal 
rights is being fought has changed, from that 
of legislation to the more difficult one of 
administrative enforcement. 

There are some, embittered by the frus- 
trations of dealing with bureaucracy, who 
may think the Commission is tilting at wind- 
mills, that its effort to move the Federal 
Government to firm enforcement of civil 
rights laws is futile. The bureaucracy, they 
contend, responds only to the usual pressures 
from traditional sources. These pressures are 
exerted by special interest groups that suc- 
cessfully manipulate Federal programs and 
Federal officials. They also are exerted by 
long-time chairmen of key congressional 
committees and subcommittees—almost al- 
ways selected by seniority from safe dis- 
tricts—whose power often is used to serve 
narrow interests, rather than the larger pub- 
lic good. Against these pressures, they are 
convinced that civil rights advocates can do 
little. 

There are others who see the bureaucracy 
in a more optimistic light, put nonetheless 
despair of any progress. From their stand- 
point, it is all the fault of this Administra- 
tion, The President's civil rights statements 
and actions, they contend, have demoralized 
the bureaucracy and rendered it incapable of 
positive civil rights action. 

The Commission takes a different view. 
First, we reject the notion that inaction by 
the Federal bureaucracy is inevitable and we 
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find totally unacceptable the explanation 
that political pressures in favor of the status 
quo are irresistible. The fact that salutary 
changes already have occurred demonstrates 
that efforts to stimulate them are not use- 
less, that counsels of despair are not war- 
ranted. 

Second, we cannot agree with those who 
claim that the problem lies solely with this 
Administration or with the President per- 
sonally. As we have noted previously, prob- 
lems of inadequate civil rights enforcement 
did not originate in this Administration, nor 
was there any substantial period in the past 
when civil rights laws were enforced effec- 
tively. In fact, measured by the structures 
and mechanisms that have been developed 
over recent months, we now are much better 
equipped for civil rights enforcement than we 
were in the past. 

Further, those who keep pinning the blame 
entirely on the President tend to forget the 
wide discretion that Federal officials have in 
performing their duties. Always to point ac- 
cusingly at the President permits many of 
these career and politically appointed officials 
@ false excuse for inaction. 

This is not to say that the President has no 
role to play in civil rights enforcement. He 
represents the ultimate source of policy di- 
rection to which the Federal establishment 
looks for guidance. An expression of firm and 
unswerving dedication to civil rights law en- 
forcement on his part can do much to steel 
the Executive Branch to vigorous action. And 
he is, in the last analysis, responsible for the 
success or failure of his Administration’s 
civil rights program. Above all, it is to the 
President that the Nation looks, not merely 
for efficient administration of the law, but, 
more important, for leadership in helping to 
resolve the difficult problems facing it. 

The Administration has addressed itself to 
& number of important civil rights issues. The 
Commission has agreed with some of the pol- 
icies the Administration has announced and 
disagreed with others. Thus the Commission 
has fully supported the Administration’s call 
for increased staff for civil rights enforcement 
and the establishment of numerical goals 
and timetables to expand minority employ- 
ment opportunities. But the Commission also 
has taken strong exception to some Adminis- 
tration policies, particularly those concerning 
techniques to facilitate school integration, 
Nor is the Commission entirely satisfied with 
the policy on open housing. 

Many of these issues are complex and 
controversial, and have been the subject of 
deep concern to the Nation. The President 
has spoken out on them and this, we think, 
is important in itself. The President cannot 
lead the Nation by remaining silent on the 
important issues troubling its people. Fur- 
ther, such public expressions on the part 
of the Nation’s leader can have the effect 
of sparking a public dialogue, which is s 
necessary element in the proper function- 
ing of a democratic society. 

Equally important, however, is that the 
policies adopted by the Administration be 
of the kind that will unify the country and 
serve the cause of equal justice. Thus it is 
imperative that the President’s Statements 
on such subjects as school integration and 
open housing represent, not the last word, 
but only the beginning if a continuing pub- 
lic dialogue which will lead the American 
people to achieving a society in which all 
can share in the Nation's abundance. That 
goal is not yet in sight. 

The Commission is aware of the strength 
of the forces that serve to impede progress 
in civil rights. We also are aware that the 
American people have grown somewhat 
weary, that the national sense of injustice, 
which was the foundation on which the 
legislative victories of the 1960's were built, 
has dimmed, We are convinced, however, that 
it can be rekindled and that through gov- 
ernmental leadership and vigorous action by 
public and private groups, the Nation’s 
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pledge of equality, reflected so brightly in 
the legislative enactments of the last dec- 
ade, can be redeemed. 

Let us be clear on the basic issue to which 
the Commission’s reports have been ad- 
dressed. The issue is simply law enforcement, 
Let us also be clear on what the Commis- 
sion is asking government to do. We are 
asking nothing more than that Federal 
officials fulfill the obligation which our Con- 
stitution has imposed upon them—that of 
faithfully executing the law. This is the 
touchstone by which they can and must be 
held accountable, It is the standard by which 
the Commission will continue to evaluate 
the Government's performance. 


LET US BAN DES, ONCE AND 
FOR ALL 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, American 
consumers are entitled to much much 
more action than they are now getting. 
True, we have seen some rumblings down 
in the executive branch. As a matter of 
fact, when press officer John T. Walden, 
of the Food and Drug Administration, 
gave the public the kind of information 
it needs about a hazardous product, 
Alberto-Culyer, undoubtedly joined by 
others in the pharmaceutical-cosmetic- 
food complex which makes up the back- 
bone of our consumer economy, tried to 
have him fired. They did not succeed. But 
other than men like John T. Walden, 
where are the regulators? 

There is very little meaningful regu- 
lating going on in either the Food and 
Drug Administration or the Department 
of Agriculture. Undoubtedly, there are 
many responsible men and women in each 
place who would like to do a tougher en- 
forcement job—but they are being 
discouraged. 

DES — Diethylstilbestrol — has been 
identified as a carcinogenic agent by Dr. 
Samuel S. Epstein of Case-Western Re- 
serve University, Drs. Arthur L. Merbst, 
Howard Ulfelder, and David C. Pos- 
kanzer of Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, and Dr. Roy Mertz of Rockefeller 
University. 

When Dr. John N. S. White, formerly 
a veterinarian in the meat inspection 
program of the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture tried to publish articles on the 
hazards of the drug, Diethylstilbesterol— 
DES—in 1965, he was threatened with 
being fired, Outrageous you say?—not at 
all. Such initiative is consistently blocked 
in our regulatory agencies. 

Did I say 1965? Yes, I did. Imagine, 
only today we are discussing DES in the 
Congress when 6 years ago a conscien- 
tious employee of the Department of 
Agriculture was being chastised for tell- 
ing the medical community of his dis- 
covery. 

The statistical base from which the 
Department of Agriculture has drawn its 
DES samples is atrocious. Just look at 
the number of samples inspected between 
1965 and 1968, when, I am told, approxi- 
mately 31 million beef cattle were slaugh- 
tered annually during this period. In 
1965, 2.7 percent of 558 samples had 
DES residues, in 1966, 1.1 percent of 
1,023 samples, in 1967, 2.6 percent of 495 
samples, and in 1968, 0.7 percent in 545 
samples. As Dr. J. S. Stein of the USDA 
slaughter inspection division said in an 
interview with the Associated Press: 
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Our statisticians would shudder at calling 
it a statistically valid sample: 


Besides, whatever happened to the De- 
laney amendment? 

The crux of the matter is this: If any 
carcinogenic residues are detected in any 
meat for human consumption, then that 
agent must be removed. Obviously, the 
only way to remove the agent is to ter- 
minate its use. 

For these reasons, I am wholeheart- 
edly behind S. 2818, which I am cospon- 
soring with Senators Proxmire, BAYH, 
CASE, McGovern, and RIBICOFF. 

This brings me to another point: The 
pending consumer product safety bill 
S. 983, which I am cosponsoring with the 
distinguished chairman of the Commerce 
Committee (Mr. Macnuson). In a cur- 
rent committee print of that bill, we pro- 
vide for the total elimination of the Food 
and Drug Administration and the re- 
placement of that agency with a Con- 
sumer Safety Agency. 

Under the transfer of function title of 
the legislation we would transfer all 
property, records, obligations, commit- 
ments, unexpended balances of appro- 
priations, allocations, other funds, and 
employees in grades GS-11 and below. 
Furthermore, we could transfer author- 
ity over the Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act and institute a new product safety 
standard settin; mechanism. 

We will transfer authority for nearly 
all consumer safety problems to the new 
agency, all assets including persons, but 
none of the liabilities, specifically, those 
officials who have made a mockery of 
protecting the public. 

Furthermore, we propose to include in 
the Consumer Safety Agency a new pro- 
vision calling for the issuance of critical 
safety problem reports by any employee 
of the agency who through research, or 
investigation, discovers a potentially crit- 
ical situation which could cause signif- 
icant injury. If that were the casein 1965, 
we would not be looking at the DES prob- 
lem some 6 years after an employee of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture is 
brazenly called on the carpet for trying 
to tell the truth. 

Furthermore, we propose in our legis- 
letion, a section on agency employees re- 
sponsibility permitting mandamus ac- 
tions against any person in the agency 
who is alleged to be performing an act 
or—and I emphasize this, it is so applica- 
ble to the current situations—failing to 
perform an act in violation of a statutory 
duty imposed upon him. 

It will take brave people, instilled with 
courage to wear the mantle of an em- 
ployee of the Consumer Safety Agency. 
Men like John T. Walden and Dr. John 
N. S. White. But, Mr. President, can we 
afford to give the American people any- 
thing less? I think not. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that several articles and other items 
on this subject be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CANCER FEAR LIES BEHIND DES CONCERN 
(By Morton Minz) 

At the root of scientific concern about the 
use of diethylstilbesterol (DES)—either in 
livestock feed, or by pregnant women to try 
to prevent threatened miscarriage—is what 
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one medical specialist has called the “‘ex- 
quisite sensitivity” of animal embryos to 
carcinogens (cancer-producing agents). 

In mice, for example, one carcinogen caused 
tumors in infants with a dose 1/4000th as 
large as that required to produce tumors in 
adults. 

The New England Journal of Medicine in 
recent months has carried reports on 13 
young women with vaginal cancer whose 
mothers had taken DES in pregnancy 15 to 22 
years earlier. 

Consequently, Dr. Judah Folkman said in 
an editorial in the Journal on Aug. 12, DES 
residues in meat are “worrisome.” 

The human fetus being extremely vulner- 
able, “there is no way of judging the risk of 
stilbesterol residue that remains undetected 
by the current government assay method,” 
he warned. 

That method drew criticism from Sen. Wil- 
liam Proxmire (D-Wis.) on Monday, when he 
introduced a bill to ban DES from the 
diet of cattle and sheep. 

The assay method registers the presence of 
DES residue in meat only if it is present in 
a ratio of at least two parts per billion 
(ppb)—even though the food laws prohibit 
any residue whatsoever of any carcinogen in 
animals destined for human consumption, 
Proxmire said. 

But no assay in 1971 has detected DES 
residue in a ratio smaller than 3.7 ppb, Prox- 
mire said. In 10 samples taken in the first 
six months of this year, from carcasses from 
nine states, he said, the ratios were 36.9 ppb 
in sheep and 15.4 ppb in cattle. In mice, DES 
has caused cancer at a ratio of 6.25 ppb. 

Last year, the Agriculture Department 
sampled only 192 carcasses. The goal for 1971 
is 6,000—more than 30 times as many, but 
still, Proxmire said, “only one-fiftieth of one 
per cent of the 30 million cattle” expected 
to have been slaughtered by year’s end. 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 27, 1971] 
DRUG LINKED TO CANCERS IN DAUGHTERS 
(By Morton Mintz) 

The Food and Drug Administration has sat 
for four and one-half months on an appeal 
aimed at protecting tens of thousands of 
young women from a risk of vaginal cancer 
apparently caused by a drug their mothers 
took to prevent miscarriage, The Washing- 
ton Post learned yesterday. 

The New York State Department of Health 
made the appeal to the FDA on June 15, after 
cancer researchers linked 13 cases of the 
sometimes fatal disease to the ingestion of 
a synthetic estrogen, diethylstilbesterol 
(DES). The number of known cases is now 
60, medical sources said. 

“.. . we are officially notifying all physi- 
cians in New York State of the danger of 
estrogen administration during pregnancy,” 
Dr. Hollis S. Ingraham, Commissioner of 
Health in New York, said in a letter to Dr. 
Charles C. Edwards, Commissioner of the 
FDA. 

“We also recommend most urgently that 
the Food and Drug Administration initiate 
immediate measures to ban the use of syn- 
thetic estrogens during pregnancy,” the letter 
said. 

Ingraham said the department had begun 
a program of “continuous surveillance and 
monitoring” to try to detect the disease—for 
which surgical removal of the vagina is the 
standard therapy—as early as possible. Gen- 
erally, adenocarcinoma of the vagina, as the 
affliction is called, is detectable only after the 
onset of menstruation. 

“We suggest that similar surveillance and 
monitoring programs be conducted nation- 
ally,” Ingraham told Edwards. 

Replying eight weeks later on August 10, 
the FDA chief, through Deputy Commissioner 
James D. Grant, asked for the records on 
three fatal and two non-fatal cases discovered 
by New York State cancer researchers. 
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The agency also said it was “actively eval- 
uating” the eight original cases that three 
physicians at Massachusetts General Hospi- 
tal reported in the New England Journal of 
Medicine on April 13 that simultaneously 
were called to FDA's attention. 

The use of DES, in heavy doses, to prevent 
threatened miscarriage began in the late 
1940s and peaked in the 1950s. 

The FDA letter hinted at the possibility 
that birth control pills—taken in early preg- 
nancy, either in ignorance of it or as a sub- 
stitute for DES to prevent miscarriage—also 
could cause vaginal cancer in the daughters 
of users. 

“Whether this condition would occur with 
any estrogen substance, steroidal, or non- 
steroidal, administered during pregnancy re- 
mains to be defined,” the FDA said. 

The oral contraceptives contain “steroidal” 
forms of estrogen. These differ substantially 
in chemical structure, but not so markedly 
in biological impacts, from the “non-steroi- 
dal” estrogen DES. 

Scientists dispute the significance of the 
difference. Some say research sufficient to per- 
mit valid conclusions has not been done. 
Others tend to exonerate birth control pills— 
on the ground that “steroidal” estrogens 
break down very swiftly in the body; “non- 
steroidal” estrogens do not. 

In any event, untold thousands of women 
took oral contraceptives to preserve threat- 
ened pregnancies for the decade starting in 
1958, a period when the FDA permitted the 
labeling to list such a usage. At the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, an expert source 
said that many physicians continue to use 
these pills and even DES for this purpose. 
Some of the users are diabetics. 

The FDA directed drug manufacturers to 
stop claiming that oral contraceptives could 
prevent threatened miscarriage after its out- 
side experts on contraception reported in 1966 
the evidence of efficacy to be inadequate. 
Yesterday, the NIH source emphasized to a 
reporter that the evidence—for either birth 
control pills or DES—remains insufficient 
today. 

Several scientists not only endorsed the 
proposals Dr. Ingraham made to FDA, but 
suggested that the agency send physicians 
an individual letter similar to one Ingraham 
sent to 37,500 New York doctors on June 22. 

That letter, terming it “likely that more 
young women will develop” vaginal cancer, 
said that any young woman “with persistent 
irregular bleeding should have careful intra- 
vaginal inspection to rule out” the possibility 
that she is afflicted. 

These scientists Included the NIH source; 
Dr. Samuel E. Epstein, a Case Western Re- 
serve University specialist in the biological 
hazards of chemicals; and the three Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital physicians who 
made the stunning discovery of the mother- 
daughter link, Drs. Arthur L. Herbst, Howard 
Ulfelder and David C. Poskanzer. 

The three researchers said yesterday, “phy- 
siclans and the public should be informed 
of these events in a manner similar to that 
used by the New York Health Department.” 

In Cranford, N.J., Dr. Edmond R. Kassouf, 
a practicing physician long concerned with 
the effects of estrogen, urged, additionally, an 
FDA alert to all young women with persist- 
ent irregular bleeding, or whose mothers took 
DES or a related substance, dienestrol, to see 
& physician. “That’s the only way they can 
be given a reasonable chance of protecting 
themselves,” he said. 

Dr. Ballin, director of the association's de- 
partment of drugs, said an editorial with the 
thrust of the Ingraham letter has been writ- 
ten for the Journal of the AMA, is being 
reviewed by the editor and should appear 
within several weeks. 

In Chicago, AMA official Dr. John Ballin 
said of Dr. Kassouf’s “dismay” that “he's 
right.” 
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Dr. Ballin, director of the association’s de- 
partment of drugs, said an editorial with the 
thrust of the Ingraham letter has been writ- 
ten for the Journal of the AMA is being re- 
viewed by the editor and should appear 
within several weeks. 

On Aug. 24, two weeks after the FDA re- 
quested the files on the five New York cases, 
the state health department forwarded them. 

Yesterday, a request for comment from the 
FDA, made at noon, went unanswered. 

Other developments yesterday concerned a 
growing controversy about the inclusion of 
DES in cattle and sheep feed, a practice in- 
tended to increase the meat yield (Dr. Ep- 
stein says its efficacy has not been proved) 
that is forbidden by 21 countries and that 
has produced residues in beef despite con- 
trols by the FDA and the Agriculture 
Department. 

The House Intergovernmental Relations 
Subcommittee set Nov. 11 to resume hear- 
ings on key aspects of DES, including a de- 
partment claim, later admitted to be in er- 
ror, that no DES residues were found in cattle 
carcasses sampled in the first half of 1971. 
Investigators may also question why the de- 
partment, while defending the use of DES 
in feed, pays farmers not to grow feed grains. 

The National Resources Defense Council 
and the Environmental Defense Fund said 
they are considering filing a suit to compel 
the department and FDA to stop use of DES 
in livestock feed. 


THE DANGERS OF DES 


With unsettling regularity, alarming re- 
ports have been appearing recently on the 
synthetic estrogen, diethylstilbesterol (DES). 
It has been established that DES causes can- 
cer in animals, and strong evidence exists 
that it may cause cancer in the daughters 
of women who took the drug to prevent mis- 
carriage. In mid-October, the Agriculture 
Department said it made an “inexcusable” 
error in telling Congress that no DES residue 
could be found in beef from cattle that had 
eaten feed containing the substance. Last 
June the New York State Department of 
Health notified all doctors of the danger of 
DES administration during pregnancy. Can- 
cer researchers linked 60 cases of the disease 
to ingestion of DES. The New York Com- 
missioner of Health suggested that the Food 
and Drug Administration begin surveillance 
and monitoring programs that would try 
to detect the disease as early as possible. 
Exact figures are not available on how many 
persons may be imperiled, but an authori- 
tative estimate is in the tens of thousands. 

The response of both the Agriculure De- 
partment and the FDA to the DES risk has 
not been strong. Agriculture continues to 
insist on the need to allow cattle and sheep 
raisers to use DES in feed, even though 21 
other nations have banned it; moreover, the 
department long ago banned DES from chick- 
en feed. Although new regulations say that 
cattlemen should stop feeding the estrogen 
seven days before slaughter—as against 48 
hours in the old regulations—tittle is changed 
because voluntary compliance is relied on. 
Last March, the department revealed its in- 
difference to the problem: less than one per 
cent of beef carcasses were being tested for 
DES. Now, Sen. William Proxmire (D-Wis.) 
and Rep. Ogden Reid (R-N.Y.) have in- 
troduced bills to assure that DES cannot con- 
taminate the food supply. 

Concerning cancer in young women, the 
FDA has not done what is most needed— 
issue a public alert stating that any young 
woman who knows or suspects that her 
mother took DES in pregnancy, or who has 
persistent irregular bleeding, should go to 
her doctor for a careful examination. In 
addition, the FDA has not responded to the 
appeal of the New York State Health Com- 
missioner for a national surveillance and 
monitcring program. The main response of 
the agency has been to announce a plan to 
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advise doctors not to prescribe DES for preg- 
nant patients. This move may prevent future 
cases from occurring, but it does little to 
protect those whose health may already be 
imperiled. 

The slow and incomplete response of these 
two federal bodies illustrates pointedly the 
need for an independent consumer protec- 
tion agency that would be empowered to act 
against such unacceptable bureaucratic be- 
havior; the House recently passed legislation 
for this agency, but a question exists 
whether the bill provides the needed muscle 
to intervene in time in matters like these. 
With the DES problem fresh in mind, the 
Senate may decide the House bill is in- 
adequate. Meanwhile, it is puzzling to listen 
to the Nixon administration's rhetoric on 
the urgent need to find new ways of curing 
cancer, when right here with DES, it seems 
apathetic about fully protecting the public 
from a known cancer-causing hormone. 

By coincidence, at the same time the pub- 
lic’s health was being given low priority by 
the FDA, C. Joseph Stetler, president of the 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association, 
was quoted as being elated at the general 
activities of the FDA. “We have an imagina- 
tive and cooperative commissioner of the 
FDA. Dialogue now between industry and 
FDA is candid and constant,” That's fine, 
but the FDA is supported by public money 
not to serve the drug industry but to be 
“candid and constant” with the public—the 
millions of citizens who need protection 
from dangerous drugs. 

CANCER EXPERT ATTACKS USE OF 
CATTLE FATTENER 


(By Morton Mintz) 


A leading cancer specialist testified yester- 
day that nothing short of a possible “famine 
situation” can justify continued use of a 
synthetic estrogen known as DES In cattle 
and sheep feed to make the livestock heavier. 

Calling it a “foolhardy undertaking,” Dr. 
Roy Hertz of Rockefeller University said that 
the economic benefits of treating feed with 
DES (diethylstilbesterol)—an estimated sav- 
ing in meat costs of $3.85 per person per 
year—are totally insufficient to outweigh 
even a potential hazard of cancer. 

Disagreeing, Commissioner Charles C. Ed- 
wards of the Food and Drug Administration 
contended that no American need fear the 
possibility of contracting cancer from DES 
residues in meat. 

Tightened controls assure that such resi- 
dues almost never will occur, Dr. Edwards 
insisted. 

But Dr. Hertz, a former top scientist at 
two of the National Institutes of Health, 
termed the controls “impracticable.” 

The commissioner’s assurances, backed by 
witnesses for the Agriculture Department, 
failed to erase doubts held by Rep. L.H. Foun- 
tain (D-N.C.), chairman of the House inter- 
governmentai relations subcommittee. 

Other developments at the hearing con- 
cerned FDA’s response to stunning reports 
made in April and August in the New Eng- 
Jand Journal of Medicine: 13 young women 
whose mothers had taken DES in preg- 
nancy—to avoid possible threatened miscar- 
riage—developed an extremely rare and 
sometimes fatal vaginal cancer 15 to 22 years 
later. 

Dr. Edwards termed “premature” a warn- 
ing sent in June to every doctor in New 
York State by State Health Commissioner 
Hollis Ingraham—although FDA itself is 
now gearing up to send such a warning na- 
tionally, after not replying for eight weeks 
to Dr. Ingraham's appeal for this very action 
and to his offer to supply case histories. 

Edwards, admitting that “perhaps we 
didn't act soon enough,” also conceded under 
questioning by Delphis C. Goldberg of the 
Subcommittee staff, that a National Re- 
search Council panel had told FDA four 
years ago that it had no evidence of the 
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efficacy of DES in preventing miscarriages— 
but that the agency withheld this finding 
until Wednesday, when it formally ruled the 
estrogen “contra-indicated” in pregnancy. 

Asked why the FDA didn’t try to alert 
all young women to seek a prompt medical 
examination if their mothers might have 
taken DES in pregnancy, or if they have ir- 
regular vaginal bleeding, the commissioner 
said the agency had to be “careful. . . not 
to create an emotional crisis on the part of 
American women... .” 

The estimated annual saving of $3.85 per 
person in meat costs was derived by the sub- 
committee from Agriculture Department 
data. Despite the nation’s huge corn crop, 
it costs more to fatten livestock on grain 
alone than on grain augmented with DES. 

The disagreement about the wisdom of 
allowing DES in livestock feed—a practice 
banned by 21 other countries but permitted 
in the United States since 1954—centered 
on the reliability of controls intended to 
assure the absence of residues in meat. 

Current federal rules, said by Edwards 
to be 99.5 per cent effective, require discon- 
tinuation of feed containing DES two days 
before slaughter. Under proposed rules, the 
withdrawal period would be extended to 
seven days and producers would be compelled 
to certify compliance. 

The law forbids any residue whatsoever 
of a carcinogen, or cancer-promoter, in meat, 
DES is a proved carcinogen, having promoted 
cancer in five animal species. The method 
used to detect DES residues can establish 
their presence only if they exceed a ratio of 
two parts per billion (ppb). Thus far this 
year, residues of two ppb to 40 ppb have been 
detected in cattle and sheep livers. 

Edwards and Dr. Clayton Yeutter, admin- 
istrator of the Agriculture Department’s 
Consumer and Marketing Service, empha- 
sized that the human body normally pro- 
duces estrogenic substances in vastly greater 
quantity, and that the chances of eating 
DES-contaminated meat more than once 
approach the infinitesimal. 

But Rep. Fountain questioned the signifi- 
cance of this, partly on the basis of testi- 
mony by five physicians: Roy Hertz; Umberto 
Saffiotti of the National Cancer Institute; 
Morton Lipsitts, of the National Institute of 
Child Health and Human Development, and 
Arthur Herbst and Peter Greenwald, the 
physicians who reported the link between 
vaginal cancer and DES. 

All of them emphasized that no one knows 
how tiny an amount of a carcinogen, taken 
for how short a time, can induce cancer. 
Perhaps one molecule in the 340 trillion in 
a five-ounce serving of beef liver can do it. 

For that reason, Hertz said, it is “ex- 
tremely ill-advised” to add carcinogens to a 
food supply in which such substances al- 
ready are unavoidably present. 

Edwards and Yeutter said they are pre- 
pared to ban DES entirely from feed if the 
controls prove to be ineffective. Hertz con- 
tended not only that the controls will prove 
to be “unfeasible and impracticable,” but 
that the human- cancers which may result 
would not be detectable for 10 to 20 years. 

Hertz warned, in addition, that DES pow- 
der itself is a hazard to those who handle 
it, or who are close to those who handle it, 
and that the excrement of livestock that eat 
it enters the soil and streams. 


FiIrinc oF FDA AIDE DEMANDED 


(By Nancy L. Ross) 

The leading producer of feminine hygiene 
deodorant sprays has demaded the firing of 
a government official following disclosure in 
The Washington Post that the Food and Drug 
Administration will seek to require warning 
labels on sprays containing hexachlorophene. 

Leonard H. Lavin, president of the Alberto- 
Culver Company which makes the number 
one selling spray “FDS,” sent telegrams to 
HEW Secretary Elliot Richardson and FDA 
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commissioner Dr. Charles Edwards demand- 
ing that press officer John T. Walden be “fired 
forthwith” for his “inaccurate, irresponsible 
and unauthorized statements about certain 
products containing hexachlorophene.” Wal- 
den was named as a source in the Post story. 

Lavin accused Walden of “impropriety and 
violation of the ethics of his position.” He 
charged Walden with “apparently helping to 
create adverse opinion (by making) entirely 
erroneous statements public without any 
FDA action or due process.” 

Informed of Lavin's charges, Walden de- 
clined immediate comment. However, an- 
other FDA official confirmed that FDA action 
on hexachlorophene is imminent. He said, 
“An FDA policy on hexachlorophene and 
feminine hygiene deodorant sprays will 
shortly appear in the Federal Register with 
ample time for comment by all interested 
parties.” 

Lavin will meet with Dr. Edwards today 
at 3:30 p.m. to discuss the matter. 

Walden was quoted in the article as say- 
ing the FDA believes “there is no medical 
justification for hexachlorophene in fem- 
inine hygiene deodorant sprays.” Lavin dis» 
puted this statement as “contrary to the re- 
sults of carefully controlled animal and hu- 
man studies in the possession of FDA.” The 
studies were made for Alberto-Culver. 

The FDA has also commissioned its own 
tests on hexachlorophene from the National 
Academy of Sciences. The NAS tests, soon 
to be published, would serve as the basis 
for the proposed warnings on sprays. The 
Wall Street Journal yesterday quoted ex- 
perts who say that feminine hygiene de- 
odorant sprays, which contain a maximum 
of 0.2 per cent hexachlorophene, can cause 
genital irritation because when other com- 
ponents of the sprays evaporate the hexa- 
chlorophene concentration can reach 20 per 
cent. 

Lavin, in a telegram to The Washington 
Post, also charged that statements in the 
article were “undocumented, uninformed 
and completely without scientific basis.” 
Sources for the article, in addition to Wal- 
den, were Dr. Renate D. Kimbrough’s study 
published in the Archives of Environmental 
Health, the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, Medical Letter, a newsletter for 
physicians, the Cosmetic, Toiletry and Fra- 
grance Association and the National Academy 
of Sciences. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
CONSUMER AND MARKETING SERVICE, 
San Francisco, Calif., June 3, 1965. 
Subject: Letter of reprimand. 
To: John N. S. White. 


Thru: Dr. Schick, Area Ve. Tn Chg., Area 
Management Station, MIL, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


I have before me a file disclosing that you 
acted contrary to supervisory instructions by 
offering for publication an article entitled 
“The Effect of Feeding Stilbestrol to Beef 
Cattle”. Several months ago when you sought 
clearance, through appropriate channels, to 
publish this article it was made clear that the 
agency could neither sanction nor permit 
you to offer it for publication while in their 
employ. 

The position was taken because your article 
could have been interpreted as the position 
or carrying the official sanction of the De- 
partment. Those reading your articles would 
reasonably assume your writings were based 
on information gained in your official capacity 
as a Veterinary Meat Inspector. We note you 
signed your name above the title USDA 
Veterinary Meat Inspector when offering your 
article for publication. 

The fact that one of the publishers was 
sufficiently concerned to contact Washing- 
ton officials of the Department is ample 
evidence that you have caused embarrass- 
ment to the Department. 
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You are hereby reprimanded for failure to 
follow supervisory instructions and conduct 
causing embarrassment to the Department. 
You are also warned that a repetition of this 
type of offense could result in severe dis- 
ciplinary action and very possibly removal. 

A copy of this letter will be placed in your 
OPF. 


HANNAH K. DOWELL, 
Chief, Personnel Branch, WAA. 


NEW POWERS FOR SACB: FREEDOM 
IN PERIL 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on October 
5 and 7, 1971, the Judiciary Subcommit- 
tee on Separation of Powers, of which I 
am chairman, held hearings on S. 2466 
and Senate Resolution 163. The bill and 
resolution seek to eliminate the threat 
which Executive Order 11605 presents to 
the constitutional doctrine of separation 
of powers. By Executive Order 11605, the 
President, in effect, seeks to legislate by 
Executive order. 

Senate Resolution 163 expresses the 
sense of the Senate that Executive Order 
11605 is an attempt to usurp the legisla- 
tion powers conferred on Congress by 
the Constitution and is “an infringement 
on the first amendment rights of all 
Americans.” It callis on the President to 
revoke the order or amend or revise it 
to bring it in line with article I, section 
1, and the first amendment to the 
Constitution. 

S. 2466 would make it unlawful for any 
employee of the Department of Justice 
or of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board to carry out or attempt to carry 
out any of the additional duties, func- 
tions, or powers which Executive Order 
11605 purports to confer on the Board. 
The bill provides: 

No money appropriated by Congress shall 
be made available to the Department of 
Justice or the Subversive Activities Control 
Board to execute or implement any of the 
additional duties under Executive Order 
11605. 


As I said in my opening statement 
at the hearings, the major provisions of 
Executive Order 11605 represent an at- 
tempt on the part of President Nixon 
to amend the Internal Security Act of 
1950 by bestowing upon the Subversive 
Activities Control Board new sweeping 
powers far in excess of those Congress 
sought to give it. 

An editorial in the Greensboro Daily 
News of Greensboro, N.C., Monday, Oc- 
tober 11, 1971, ably points out the dan- 
gers inherent in Executive Order 11605. 
I quote from the editorial: 

Rearmed by President Nixon’s Executive 
Order 11605 of last July, [the SACB] now 
threatens to assume powers to meddle with 
and monitor the political thoughts and as- 
sociations of rank and file Americans, wheth- 
er or not they are applicants for government 
jobs. 


I am happy to announce to the Sen- 
ate that my Subcommittee on Sepa- 
ration of Powers has reported out favor- 
ably S. 2466 and Senate Resolution 163. 
I am confident that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee will act on these measures in the 
very near future. 

For the benefit of Members of Con- 
gress and all other interested persons, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor the bills, my opening state- 
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ment at these subcommittee hearings, 
and the editorial from the Greensboro 
Daily News. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. Res. 163 
Resolution expressing the sense of the Sen- 
ate with respect to the doctrine of separa- 
tion of powers as it applies to Executive 

Order 11605, dated July 2, 1971 

Whereas the first section of the first ar- 
ticle of the Constitution states that “all legis- 
lative powers . . . shall be vested in a Con- 
gress"; and 

Whereas the second article imposes on the 
President the obligation to “faithfully exe- 
cute” the laws enacted pursuant to article I, 
section 1; and 

Whereas under the Constitution the Pres- 
ident has no constitutional statutory powers 
to alter by Executive order the content or 
effect of legislation enacted by Congress; and 

Whereas Congress, in exercise of its au- 
thority pursuant to article I, section 1, has 
by statute invested in the Subversive Activ- 
ities Control Board certain powers, functions, 
and duties as set forth in the Internal Se- 
curity Act of 1950, as amended; and 

Whereas these functions, powers, and 
duties as established by law cannot be al- 
tered, amended, expanded, or restricted ex- 
cept pursuant to law enacted by Congress; 
and 

Whereas Executive Order 11605 purports 
to alter and expand the powers, duties, and 
functions conferred by statute on the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board; and 

Whereas the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution guarantees the rights of all Ameri- 
cans to free speech, free thought, free ex- 
pression, and free association; and 

Whereas the purpose of the first amend- 
ment is to make Americans politically, in- 
tellectually, and spiritually free; and 

Whereas these rights include the right of 
every American to advocate ideas no matter 
how foolish, how unwise, or how abhorrent 
to the government, the Congress, or to other 
Americans; and 

Whereas any governmental attempt to pro- 
scribe the advocacy of unpopular, unwise, or 
foolish ideas has the effect of restricting the 
right and ability of Americans to exercise 
their first amendment freedoms; and 

Whereas the functions, powers, and duties 
purported to be conferred on the Subversive 
Activities Control Board by Executive Order 
11605 are inconsistent with the Bill of Rights, 
and especially the first amendment: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate disapproves of 
Executive Order 11605 as an attempt to usurp 
the legislative powers conferred on Congress 
by the Constitution; 

That the Senate disapproves of Executive 
Order 11605 as an infringement of the first 
amendment rights of all Americans; 

That the Senate calls on the President to 
revoke Executive Order 11605, or to amend 
or revise it to bring it into conformity with 
article I, section 1 and the first amendment 
to the Constitution. 


— 


S. 2466 
A bill to insure the separation of Federal 
powers and to preserve the constitutional 
rights of citizens 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. It shall be unlawful for any 
employee of the Department of Justice or 
any employee of the Subversive Activities 
Control Board to out or attempt to 
carry out any of the additional functions, 
duties, or powers which Executive Order 
11605, dated July 2, 1971 purports or under- 
takes to confer on the Board. 
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Sec. 2. No money appropriated by Congress 
shall be made available to the Department of 
Justice or the Board to execute or implement 
any of the additional functions, duties, or 
powers which Executive Order 11605 purports 
or undertakes to confer. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


Today, the Subcommittee on Separation of 
Powers begins hearings on Executive Order 
11605, issued on July 2, 1971, which under- 
takes to grant to the Subversive Activities 
Control Board new sweeping powers to in- 
vestigate various organizations and groups 
in America to determine if they are intel- 
lectually or politically dangerous to the se- 
curity of the Nation. 

There are many of us who feel that the 
promulgation of this Executive Order was 
beyond the constitutional power of the Presi- 
dent. To my mind, it files directly in the face 
of article I, sections 1 and 8, of the Constitu- 
tion, which quite plainly places “all legisla- 
tive powers” in the Congress. 

To remedy the damage done to the doctrine 
of separation of powers by Executive order 
11605, I have introduced two pieces of legis- 
lation, both of which are subject to our con- 
sideration at these hearings. 

The first is S. 2466, which provides that it 
“shall be unlawful for any employee of the 
Department of Justice or any employee of 
the Subversive Activities Control Board to 
carry out or attempt to carry out any of the 
additional functions, duties, or powers which 
Executive Order 11605 . . . purports or under- 
takes to confer on the Board.” The bill also 
provides that no appropriated monies “shall 
be made available to the Department of Jus- 
tice or the Board to execute or implement any 
of the additional functions, duties, or pow- 
ers” under Executive Order 1605. 

The second is S. Res. 163, a sense of the 
Senate resolution which would disapprove of 
Executive Order 11605 as “an attempt to 
usurp the legislative powers conferred on 
Congress by the Constitution” and “as an 
infringement of the First Amendment rights 
of all Americans.” The resolution calls on the 
President to revoke the Order or “to amend 
or revise it to bring it into conformity with 
article I, section 1 and the First Amendment 
to the Constitution.” 

THE FIRST AMENDMENT 

To discuss Executive Order 11605 and its 
Tamifications, it is necessary first to examine 
the First Amendment. This is so because the 
Order obviously is inspired by a lack of faith 
in the First Amendment freedoms and a fear 
of their exercise by persons whose thoughts 
and words are understandably offensive to 
the established order. 

The First Amendment outlaws govern- 
mental action which abridges freedom of 
thought, or freedom of speech, or freedom 
of the press, or freedom of association, or 
freedom of assembly, or freedom of petition, 
or freedom of religion. These freedoms em- 
brace and nourish a kindred freedom, the 
freedom of dissent. 

These freedoms, which may be called First 
Amendment freedoms, were created to make 
Americans politically, intellectually, and 
spiritually free. 

The novelist Thomas Wolfe, sensed this 
when he said: 

So, then, to every man his chance—to 
every man, regardless of his birth, his shin- 
ing, golden opportunity—to every man the 
right to live, to work, to be himself, and to 
become whatever thing his manhood and his 
vision can combine to make him—this, seeker, 
is the promise of America. I do not believe... 
that the ideas represented by “freedom of 
thought”, “freedom of speech”, “freedom of 
press” and “free assembly” are just rhetorical 
myths. I believe rather that they are among 
the most valuable realities that men have 
gained, and that if they are destroyed men 
will again fight to have them. 

The First Amendment grants its freedoms 
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to all persons within the boundaries of our 
country without regard to whether they are 
wise or foolish, learned or ignorant, profound 
or shallow, brave or timid, or devout or un- 
godly, and without regard to whether they 
love or hate our country and its institutions. 
Consequently, the Amendment protects the 
expression of all kinds of ideas, no matter 
how antiquated, novel, or queer they may be. 

In the final analysis, the First Amendment 
is based upon an abiding faith that our 
country has nothing to fear from the exer- 
cise of its freedoms as long as it leaves truth 
free to combat error. I share this faith. 

To be sure, the exercise of First Amend- 
ment rights by others may annoy us and sub- 
ject us at times to tirades of intellectual or 
political rubbish. This is a small price to pay, 
however, for the benefits which the exercise 
of these rights bestows on our country. 


THE NATURE OF FIRST AMENDMENT FREEDOMS 


The First Amendment protects the ex- 
pression of ideas, not the commission of acts, 
and for this reason cannot be invoked to 
justify criminal or violent deeds. 

It is explicit in the First Amendment that 
the freedom of the people to assemble to 
petition for the redress of grievances must be 
exercised peaceably; and it is implicit in it 
that the other freedoms it secures must be 
exercised in like manner. 

First Amendment freedoms are simply de- 
signed to secure to the people a constitu- 
tionally protected right to use the means 
which nature and man’s ingenuity afford 
them to express to others their thoughts, 
ideas, and desires concerning government, 
society, religion, and all other things under 
the sun. Inasmuch as expression has per- 
suasive power, this right must be recognized 
and exercised if government is to be respon- 
sive to the will of the people, and if society 
is to be free. 

Since one of its principal purposes is to 
make America a politically free society, the 
First Amendment assures to every person or 
group of persons the right to express publicly 
ideas concerning any problem of government 
or society without prior restraint or fear of 
ideas are displeasing to government or are 
subsequent punishment even though the 
believed by a majority of our citizens to be 
false and fraught with evil consequences. 

Why did the Founding Fathers secure this 
right to every individual and association and 
assembly within our borders? 

There are two answers to this question, one 
philosophical and the other pragmatic. 

As philosophers, the Founding Fathers be- 
lieved that free and full debate teaches men 
the truth that frees them from the worst sort 
of tryanny, i.e., tyranny over the mind; and 
as pragmatists, the Founding Fathers be- 
lieved that free and full debate is vital to 
the civil and political institutions they es- 
tablished. 

The Founding Fathers were right on both 
counts. 

Freedom of thought and speech are the 
things which distinguish our country most 
sharply from totalitarian regimes. They en- 
able our country to enjoy a diversity of ideas 
and programs, and to escape the standardiza- 
tion of ideas and programs totalitarian tyr- 
anny requires. 

Besides, a free and full interchange of 
ideas concerning the problems of government 
and society makes us aware of conditions 
and policies which need correction, and in- 
duce us to make in apt time and in a peace- 
ful way the reforms that changing times 
demand. As a consequence, violent revolu- 
tion has no rational or rightful place in our 
system. 

POWER OF GOVERNMENT TO PROHIBIT OR 
PUNISH SPEECH 


Like all freedoms, First Amendment free- 
doms may be abused. 

Society is often disturbed by those who 
abuse these freedoms to protest, either right- 
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ly or wrongly, conditions or policies they 
deplore. 

Society must ordinarily tolerate these 
abuses by protesters, however much it may 
hate their thoughts and words. 

This is true because the power of govern- 
ment to deal with them is limited by the 
First Amendment. 

It is well that this is so. If it is justified, 
protest may lead to reform; and if it is un- 
justified, protest may relieve at least tempo- 
rarily the tensions of the protesters. In either 
event, protest has therapeutic value for both 
protesters and society. 

Freedom of thought is absolute, and can- 
not be limited or punished by government 
in any way. Other First Amendment free- 
doms are qualified in the sense that their 
exercise may be circumscribed by govern- 
ment within narrow limits to protect other 
overriding social interests. 

The general rule, however, is that people 
may express their ideas freely, and associate 
or assemble freely to make their ideas ef- 
fective. But this general rule does not pre- 
vail in respect to the exercise of speech, asso- 
ciation, or assembly which defames others, 
invades the privacy of others, constitutes ob- 
scenity, incites to crime or violence, obstructs 
the courts in the administration of justice, 
amounts to sedition, or imperils the national 
security. 

Government may punish by law past 
speech, association, or assembly falling with- 
in these narrow limits, and under extraor- 
dinary circumstances subject it to prior 
restraint by obtaining injunctions from 
courts of equity. 

Except when it acts within these narrow 
limits, government violates the First Amend- 
ment if it attempts to limit its freedoms 
by legislation. Moreover, government violates 
the First Amendment if it engages in con- 
duct which is calculated and intended to sti- 
fle the willingness of people to exercise their 
freedom of speech, association, or assembly. 
It is to be noted in this connection that the 
First Amendment was written for the timid 
as well as the brave. 


POWER OF GOVERNMENT TO PROHIBIT OR PUN- 
ISH SPEECH ADVOCATING CRIME OR SEDITION 
In describing First Amendment limitations 

on the power of government, the Supreme 

Court declared in Terminiello v. Chicago, 337 

U.S. 1, 4, that “freedom of speech, though 

not absolute, is nevertheless protected against 

censorship or punishment, unless shown like- 
ly to produce a clear and present danger of 

a serious substantive evil that rises far above 

public inconvenience, annoyance, or un- 

rest.” 

Strange as it may seem at first blush, the 
Amendment protects advocacy of conduct 
prohibited by law unless it incites action to 
bring such conduct about and creates a clear 
and present danger that it will provoke ac- 
tion to that end. This is so because the 
Amendment protects the expression of ideas, 
no matter how reprehensible they may be. 

Since the doctrine of civil disobedience 
is invoked with such frequency nowadays, 
it seems not amiss to emphasize that the 
Constitution does not countenance civil dis- 
obedience which contemplates and produces 
unlawful acts. 

Government has an inherent right to self- 
protection, and may under some conditions 
prohibit or punish the advocacy or teaching 
of the desirability of overthrowing it by vio- 
lent action. 

Judges have used multitudes of words in 
many cases to define the conditions under 
which government may exercise its rights 
of self-protection by limiting speech, asso- 
ciation, and assembly. 

While the words of some of the judges are 
sometimes somewhat elusive in meaning and 
for that reason difficult to comprehend, I 
interpret these cases to lay down these 
principles: 
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1. The First Amendment protects all utter- 
ances, individual or concerted, advocating 
constitutional or political changes, however 
revolutionary they may be, if the utterances 
contemplate that the changes are to be 
achieved by lawful means. Hence, freedom of 
speech permits an individual or a group to 
advocate the adoption of communism, fas- 
cism, or any other system of government by 
means of the ballot box. 

2. The First Amendment also protects all 
utterances, individual or concerted, advocat- 
ing or teaching as an abstract doctrine the 
desirability of the forcible overthrow of the 
government. This is true even though such 
advocacy or teaching is engaged in with in- 
tent to accomplish violent overthrow and 
with the hope that it may ultimately do 
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3. The First Amendment affords no pro- 
tection, however, to utterances, individual 
or concerted, advocating or teaching action 
for the forcible overthrow of government. 

4. Inasmuch as the capacity of a group 
to create danger is greater than that of an 
individual, the law makes a distinction be- 
tween the power of government to exercise 
its right of self-protection against individuals 
and groups. Government may prohibit or 
punish utterances of an individual advocat- 
ing or teaching action for the forcible over- 
throw of government only if his advocacy 
or teaching creates a clear and present dan- 
ger that it will provoke action. But it may 
prohibit or punish utterances of a group ad- 
yocating or teaching action for the forcible 
overthrow of government if their advocacy 
or teaching takes place under circumstances 
reasonably justifying apprehension that the 
action will occur either immediately or at 
a future time selected by the group. 

When it enacted The Smith Act of 1940, 
Congress made it a felony knowingly or will- 
fully to advocate or teach the desirability 
of overthrowing the government of the Unit- 
ed States or any of its states, territories, 
districts, or possessions by violence.* 

In construing the Smith Act, the Supreme 
Court decided that the words “advocate” 
and “teach” were not used by Congress in 
their ordinary dictionary meanings, because 
they had been construed in prior cases in- 
terpreting similar laws “as terms of art carry- 
ing a special and limited connotation.”? By 
so doing, the Supreme Court adjudged that 
the principles which I have outlined were 
embodied in the Smith Act and in conse- 
quence such Act is not unconstitutional. 


SEDITION LAWS 


The Constitution expressly provides two 
ways to protect our country against domestic 
danger by civil means. Congress may make 
punishable as crimes dangerous acts, and, 
subject to First Amendment limitations, dan- 
gerous words; and those of us who esteem 
our system the best yet devised by man may 
use our First Amendment freedoms to in- 
struct the ignorant, convert the doubting, 
and combat the efforts of those who under- 
take to destroy or injure it. 

Justice Brandeis must have had these con- 
siderations in mind when he made this state- 
ment in his eloquent concurring opinion 
in Whitney v. California, 274, U.S. 357, 378: 

Among freemen, the deterrents ordinarily 
to be applied to prevent crime are educa- 
tion and punishment for violations of the 
law, not abridgment of the rights of free 
speech and assembly. 

Since it was first organized as the nation’s 
legislature, Congress has enacted these sedi- 
tion laws: the Sedition Act of 1798, which 
still lives in infamy; the Espionage and Se- 
dition Acts of 1917 and 1918, which Attorney 
General Palmer grossly abused in his 
“witchhunts” after the First World War; 
and the Smith Act of 1940, whose potenti- 


418 U.S.C. 2385. 
2 Yates v. United States, 354 U.S. 298, 319. 
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ality for abuse has been restricted by Su- 
preme Court cases, which subject its broad 
language to First Amendment limitations. 
Each of these Acts was adopted in a time of 
great national strain. 

By each of these laws, Congress made ut- 
terances it deemed dangerous to the com- 
mon weal punishable as crimes, and thus 
secured to all against whom the laws were 
invoked the right to trial by an impartial 
jury of the vicinage and the other protec- 
tions created by the Constitution to pre- 
vent the punishment of the innocent. 


FEARS OF COMMUNISM 


From the time of the Russian Revolution 
until the day on which Russia became an 
ally of the United States in the Second 
World War, multitudes of Americans enter- 
tained profound fears in respect to the men- 
ace which they believed communism pre- 
sented to peace abroad and security at home. 
As a result of Russia's intransigence in 
Europe and the communist take-over of 
mainland China after the end of the war, 
these fears were revived and intensified, and 
they rightly remain until this day insofar 
as they are based on concern for the threat 
which communism poses to world peace. 

Inasmuch as they were based on concern 
for domestic security, the fears of commu- 
nism persisted with intensity until the mid- 
dle of the 1950's, and they still linger in 
some quarters. 

There is room for dispute as to how sub- 
stantial the communist threat to our domes- 
tic security actually was during the times it 
was feared most. There was some tangible 
evidence and plethoric surmise that commu- 
nists had strongly infiltrated segments of the 
labor movement and had even penetrated 
government and the armed forces to a de- 
gree. The extent of the threat was exag- 
gerated by a tendency on the part of the 
fearful to believe that persons of unortho- 
dox views were tainted with communism. 


Anyway, the fear of the threat to domestic 
security produced two pieces of major con- 
gressional legislation, the Smith Act of 1940, 
which has already been mentioned, and the 
Internal Security Act of 1950, which Con- 
gress passed over President Truman's veto. 


THE SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL BOARD 

Before the Internal Security Act of 1950 
was adopted, our country steadfastly ad- 
hered to the principle that government ought 
not to punish anybody for anything except 
for crime of which he has been convicted in 
@ constitutionally-conducted trial in a court 
of justice. 

The Internal Security Act injected a novel 
concept into our system, which is alien to 
this principle. 

This concept may be summarized in this 
way: 

To protect society, our country should 
maintain a governmental agency to stigma- 
tize publicly organizations the government 
considers intellectually or politically danger- 
ous, and visit upon such organizations and 
their members severe penalties. 

I use the phrase “intellectually or politi- 
cally dangerous” to distinguish the stigma- 
tized organizations and their members from 
organizations and individuals whose legally 
dangerous acts or words are punishable as 
crimes under constitutional safeguards. 

The Internal Security Act of 1950 created 
the Subversive Activities Control Board. By 
the original Act and an amendment of 1954, 
the Board was given jurisdiction to act on 
petitions of the Attorney General to identify 
and require the public registration of com- 
munist-action, communist-front, and com- 
munist-infiltrated organizations, and mem- 
bers of communist-action organizations. 

The Act as amended automatically imposed 
upon the organizations and the members of 
the organizations stigmatized by the Board 
severe penalties. For example, a stigmatized 
organization was denied the use of instru- 
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mentalities of communication unless it 
plainly revealed that they were being used 
by it and that it was “a communist organi- 
zation”; and a member of a stigmatized or- 
ganization was denied the right to hold any 
nonelective office or employment under the 
United States or even to seek such office or 
employment or employment in any defense 
facility without revealing his membership in 
the organization; the right to hold office or 
employment with any labor organization 
subject to the National Labor Relations Act; 
and the right to obtain or use a passport. 

The Supreme Court adjudged, in essence, 
in Communist Party of the United States v. 
Subversive Activities Control Board, 367 U. S. 
1, that Congress had the constitutional 
power to regulate the registration of commu- 
nist organizations because of its finding 
that such organizations advocate or teach 
action for the forcible overthrow of govern- 
ment. It ruled, however, in other cases that 
the procedures prescribed by the Aci to efect 
the compulsory registration of communist 
organizations violated the self-incrimina- 
tion clause of the Fifth Amendment, and 
that major provisions of the Act relating to 
membership in communist organizations im- 
posed penalties upon individuals on the 
theory of guilt by association and could not 
be reconciled with the First Amendment. 

These rulings left the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board with virtually nothing 
it could constitutionally do. 

By an amendment of January 2, 1968, Con- 
gress undertook to revive the moribund 
agency by repealing the compulsory registra- 
tion provisions of the Internal Security Act, 
and by conferring upon the Board power to 
issue declaratory orders determining whether 
organizations it investigates are communist- 
action, communist-front, or communist-in- 
filtrated organizations, and whether individ- 
uals it investigates are members of commu- 
nist-action organizations. 

The revival was short-lived. On December 
12, 1969, the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia Circuit handed 
down Boorda v. Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board, 421 F.2d 1142, holding that the 
provisions of the Internal Security Act and 
its amendments allowing public disclosure 
of an individual’s membership in a commu- 
nist-action organization without finding 
that the individual concerned shares in any 
illegal purposes of the organization to which 
he belongs violates the First Amendment. 

The Supreme Court refused to review this 
ruling, and the Board found itself left once 
again with virtually nothing it could con- 
stitutionally do. 


RECORD OF THE BOARD 


Let us consider the record of the Board 
during the 21 years of its existence. 

During these 21 years, the Board has found 
only one communist-action organization in 
all America, and that was the Communist 
party itself. It was not even able, by consti- 
tutional methods, to impose registration up- 
on it. 

During these 21 years, the Attorney Gen- 
eral filed petitions alleging that 22 other or- 
ganizations were communist-front or com- 
munist-infiltrated. Eight of these petitions 
were dismissed by the Board, and the other 
14 came to naught because the organizations 
had ceased to exist or the Board was unable 
for other reasons to compel their registra- 
tin. 

During these 21 years, the Attorney Gen- 
eral filed petitions alleging that 66 individ- 
uals—that is, 66 persons out of about 200 
million Americans—were members of com- 
munist-action organizations. These petiti- 
tions were frustrated in large measure by 
the Boorda Case and other decisions. 

As one who loves America and hates Com- 
munism, I take much comfort from the in- 
effective record of the Board. It corroborates 
my conviction that despite its enormous ef- 
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forts to peddle its shoddy ideas, Communism 
has made few sales in America, 


PRESIDENT NIXON’S ATTEMPT TO REVIVE THE 
BOARD 


On July 2, 1971, President Nixon issued 
Executive Order No. 11605, which attempts 
to confer on the Subversive Activities Control 
Board vast power to harass and stigmatize 
Americans, 

President Nixon’s Order purports to amend 
Executive Order No. 10450, which was issued 
by President Eisenhower on April 27, 1953, 
to establish loyalty and security require- 
ments for government employment. Hence, 
we must understand what power the execu- 
tive department has in this area. 

As Justice Frankfurter declared in his con- 
curring opinion in Garner v. Los Angeles 
Board, 341 U.S. 716, 724-5: 

The Constitution does not guarantee gov- 
ernment employment. City, State, and Na- 
tion are not confined to making provisions 
appropriate for securing competent profes- 
sional discharge of the functions pertain- 
ing to diverse governmental jobs. They may 
also assure themselves of fidelity to the very 
presuppositions of our scheme of government 
on the part of those who seek to serve it. No 
unit of government can be denied the right 
to keep out of its employ those who seek to 
overthrow the government by force or vio- 
lence, or are knowingly members of an or- 
ganization engaged in such endeavor. 

President Eisenhower’s Executive Order 
applies only to persons presently enjoying 
or presently seeking employment in federal 
executive departments and agencies, and re- 
quires the Civil Service Commission, the em- 
ploying department or agency, or the F.B.I. 
to investigate matters relating to them as 
individuals, including their individual mem- 
berships in subversive organizations, which 
are relevant to the determination of whether 
the employment or retention in employment 
of each of them is clearly consistent with 
the interests of national security. 

Hence, the Eisenhower Order establishes 
forthright and circumscribed procedures for 
insuring the loyalty of federal civil servants. 
Moreover, it merely implements powers 
vested in the President by the Constitution 
and Acts of Congress relating to government 
employment. 

President Nixon's Executive Order is a 
different kettle of fish. 

To be sure, it professes itself to be a mere 
amendment to the Eisenhower Order, and it 
does alter that Order in one or more insig- 
nificant respects. 

The major provisions of his Executive Order 
represent, in reality, an attempt on the part 
of President Nixon to amend the Internal 
Security Act of 1950 by bestowing upon the 
Subversive Activities Control Board new 
sweeping powers far in excess of those Con- 
gress sought to give it. 

To this end, the Nixon Order declares in 
express terms that the Board shall hence- 
forth possess and exercise the power to con- 
duct, on petition of the Attorney General, 
hearings to determine whether any of the 
innumerable organizations which claim the 
membership of millions of Americans who 
do not enjoy or seek federal employment are 
(a) totalitarian, (b) fascist, (c) communist, 
or (d) subversive organizations, or (e) orga- 
nizations which have the policy “of unlaw- 
fully advocating the commission of acts of 
force or violence to deny others their rights 
under the Constitution or laws of the United 
States or of any “State,” or (f) organizations 
“which seek to overthrow the government of 
the United States or any State or subdivision 
thereof by unlawful means.” 

The Nixon Order further declares that in 
making its determinations, the Board shall 
have power to investigate the activities and 
objectives of every group in America which 
commits acts of force or violence; or unlaw- 
fully damages or destroys property, or in- 
jures persons; or violates laws “pertaining to 
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treason, rebellion or insurrection, riots or 
civil disorders, seditious conspiracy, sabo- 
tage, trading with the enemy, obstruction of 
the recruiting and enlistment service of the 
United States, impeding officers of the United 
States, or related crimes or offenses.” 

The Nixon Order provides that the Attor- 
ney General will transmit to each federal ex- 
ecutive department or agency the names of 
all organizations condemned by the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board for its use 
in determining whether persons enjoying or 
seeking employment by it should be employed 
or retained in employment. 

It is manifest, however, that the real ob- 
jective of the Order is to empower the Board 
to brand the organizations and groups speci- 
fied in it as intellectually or politically dan- 
gerous to the established order. It is equally 
as manifest that such branding of these 
organizations and groups will place a politi- 
cal or social stigma on their members, and 
tend to minimize their exercise of freedom 
of speech, association, and assembly. 

I submit that the provisions of the Nixon 
Order which purport to confer new powers 
on the Board have no legal force for these 
reasons: 

1. Their promulgation was beyond the con- 
stitutional power of the President; it is a 
direct violation of the doctrine of separation 
of powers. 

2. They are void for overbreadth. 

3. They violate the First Amendment and 
due process rights of all the members of the 
organizations or groups designated except 
those who share the illegal aims of the orga- 
nizations or groups. 

What was said by the Supreme Court in 
respect to President Truman's Executive Or- 
der in the steel-seizure case, Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company v. Sawyer, 343 U.S. 
689, 588, makes it plain that in his attempt 
to expand the power of the Board, President 
Nixon undertook to make law. 

The President's order does not direct that 
a congressional policy be executed in a man- 
ner prescribed by Congress—it directs that 
& Presidential policy be executed in a manner 
prescribed by the President. 

It necessarily follows that the major pro- 
visions of the Nixon Order are void under 
Sections 1 and 8 of Article I of the Consti- 
tution, which give Congress all the law-mak- 
ing power of the federal government and 
deny any of it to the President. 

I do not question the power of the Presi- 
dent under the Constitution and Acts of 
Congress governing federal employment to 
establish by executive order procedures to 
assure the loyalty of federal civil servants. 
But I do assert with confidence that even if 
it were a bona fide effort to accomplish an 
objective, the Nixon Order would be void 
for overbreadth. 

The Order brings within its coverage the 
organizational memberships of millions of 
Americans who neither enjoy nor seek em- 
ployment in the federal establishment. Be- 
sides, It applies to the activities and objec- 
tives of groups past numbering which have 
no relationship whatever to the loyalty of 
federal civil servants. 

The President has no power to subject the 
organizational memberships, activities, or ob- 
jectives of all Americans to the scrutiny of 
the Subversive Activities Control Board be- 
cause some of them may be employed by 
the federal government or some of them may 
hereafter seek employment by it. 

The Nixon Order also violates the First 
Amendment and the due process clause of 
the Fifth Amendment by applying the theory 
of guilt by association and stigmatizing polit- 
ically and socially all the members of all the 
organizations or groups branded by the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board, including 
those who may be passive or inactive mem- 
bers of such organizations or groups, or those 
who may be unaware of the unlawful aims 
of such organizations or groups, or those 
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who may disagree with those unlawful aims. 
While I do not care to belabor the points, 
a pretty good case can also be made for the 
proposition that some of the powers the 
Order attempts to allot to the Board tres- 
pass upon areas the Constitution reserves 
to the States, and others offend the First 
Amendment principle that government can- 
not touch the mere advocacy of ideas, no 
matter how reprehensible they may be. 


MY FAITH 


Apart from its constitutional infirmities, 
President Nixon’s Executive Order is to be 
deplored because it has no rightful place in 
our land. 

It is not the function of government in a 
free society to protect its citizens against 
thoughts or associations it deems dangerous, 
or to stigmatize its citizens for thoughts or 
associations it thinks hazardous. Yet that 
is exactly what the Executive Order under- 
takes to empower the Subversive Activities 
Control Board to do. 

If America is to be free, her government 
must permit her people to think their own 
thoughts and determine their own associa- 
tions without official instruction or intimi- 
dation; and if America is to be secure, her 
government must punish her people for the 
crimes they commit, not for the thoughts 
they think or the associations they choose. 

In closing, I affirm my faith in the sanity 
and steadfastness of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of all Americans. I shall not fear for 
the security of my country as long as love 
of liberty abides in their hearts, and truth 
is left free to combat error. 

As we open these hearings, I would like 
again to welcome our distinguished profes- 
sional consultants who have contributed so 
much to the Subcommittee’s successful 
studies of the separation of powers. With us 
today are Professors Philip B. Kurland of the 
University of Chicago School of Law, our 
chief consultant; Ralph K. Winter, of the 
Yale Law School; and Arthur S. Miller of the 
George Washington University National Law 
Center. 

[From the Greensboro (N.C.) Daily News, 

Oct. 11, 1971] 


FUNERAL FOR A FOSSIL 


It is no mere coincidence that the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board (SACB) 
and the frivolous Red-hunting career of the 
late Sen. Joe McCarthy of Wisconsin had 
their birth in the same year—1950. 

Senator McCarthy faded away in discredit 
about four years later, when his preposterous 
attempt to brand the Army as a coddler of 
subversives backfired and led to his censure 
by the Senate. But the Control Board, al- 
though its powers have been all but nullified 
by the courts, survives in fossil form to this 
day. Rearmed by President Nixon’s Executive 
Order No. 11605 of last July it now threatens 
to assume powers to meddle with and moni- 
tor the political thoughts and associations 
of rank and file Americans, whether or not 
they are applicants for government jobs. 

Before it can pursue this new role, how- 
ever, the SACB must overcome the formid- 
able opposition of two judicious North Car- 
olinians, Sen. Sam Ervin and Rep. Richard- 
son Preyer. 

In a speech September 22 to the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, Senator 
Ervin called attention to the menace of 
thought-control that is implicit in the Presl- 
dent's order. 

“The real objective of the order (he said) 
is to empower the board to brand the orga- 
nizations and groups specified in it as intel- 
lectually or politically dangerous to the 
established order ... Such branding of 
these organizations will place a political or 
social stigma on their members, and tend 
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to minimize their freedom of speech, as- 
sociation and assembly . . . The order brings 
within its coverage the organizational mem- 
berships of millions of Americans who 
neither enjoy nor seek employment in the 
federal establishment. Besides, it applies to 
the activities and objectives of groups past 
numbering which have no relationship what- 
ever to the loyalty of federal civil serv- 
ants ... The Nixon Order also violates the 
First Amendment and the due process clause 
of the Fifth Amendment by applying the 
theory of guilt by association and stigmatiz- 
ing politically and socially all the members 
of all the organizations or groups branded 
. . - including those who may be passive or 
inactive members ... or those who may be 
unaware of the unlawful aims .. . or those 
who may disagree with those unlawful aims.” 

It is a timely warning, whose real value 
could be emphasized only by a long review 
of some of the idiocies and injustices com- 
mitted in the name of security in the era of 
the 1950s. Suffice it to say that this country 
needs no revival of the offending practices 
described by Senator Ervin. 

Despite his early zeal in the investigation 
of defunct spy-rings, it seems likely that 
Mr. Nixon has bigger fish to fry as President 
and that the flawed executive order recently 
effected over his signature was cooked up by 
Justice Department subordinates with a less 
than perfect sense of the dangers it in- 
volves. Nobody has heard much of the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board, except that 
it has little to do and that President John- 
son underscored its salutary idleness two or 
three years ago by appointing to the Board 
the unemployed husband of one of his sec- 
retaries. We suspect that more constructive 
places on the federal payroll could be found 
for the present Boardmen, if they are other- 
wise unemployable in private enterprise. 

To that end, a bill co-sponsored by Rep. 
Richardson Preyer makes good sense. The 
bill would replace SACB with a so-called 
Federal Employes Security and Appeals Com- 
mission, with the limited job of screening 
applicants for federal jobs while properly 
safeguarding their rights of due process. Be- 
yond this limited function, this country 
needs no roving, free-wheeling band of 
thought policemen, free-loading on the tax- 
payer, with a hunting license to maintain 
surveillance of private political thoughts 
and organizations. At last glance, the FBI 
had that task well in hand anyway—and did 
it for the most part with far greater dis- 
cretion, There is a case for an orderly and 
responsible agency to protect government 
from disloyal infiltration, 

Between them, then, Senator Ervin and 
Con Preyer point the way to a sane 
security system that would preserve the integ- 
rity of government without duplicating the 
panicky and unwise measures taken in haste 
and alarm after the Red scare of the late 
Forties. The Subversive Activities Control 
Board is a fossil. It needs a decent funeral. 


KEMP’S A COMER 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, the Wall 
Street Journal of November 18 printed 
some observations by Mr. Alan Otten in 
his column, “Politics and People,” about 
one of the outstanding freshman Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives— 
the Representative from Bulaffo, N.Y. 

This recognition by the Journal of a 
Member of Congress who has a youthful 
image as well as being youth-oriented 
to some of today’s changing times is 
most appropriate. For the first time next 
year on a national scale there will be a 
new age group of voters, and certainly 
the attributes of a leader like Jack KEMP 
will be important to how well these 
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young people will be able to relate to 
their government. 

We in the United States enjoy the 
greatest system of government thus far 
devised, and it is vital that this new age 
group of voters respect and support the 
democratic values of the Republic. 

Jack Kemp, with his personal appear- 
ances in a number of States, has caught 
the imagination of a lot of America’s 
youth, and has shown them convincingly 
that the system of government by law is 
well worth preserving. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 


RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KEMP'S A COMER 

WASHINGTON. —Every two years, anywhere 
from 35 to 60 new members enter the U.S. 
House of Representatives. Even before they 
arrive, two or three are tabbed as “com- 
ers’—clever young go-getters who will 
quickly emerge from the faceless pack to be- 
come leaders of the House or move on to the 
Senate or even beyond. 

One of the clear comers in the current 
freshman crop is a ruggedly handsome, highly 
articulate conservative Republican from the 
suburbs of Buffalo, N.Y., Jack F. Kemp. His 
fellow Republican freshmen chose him as 
president of their informal group, the 92nd 
Club, He was one of the three newcomers 
admitted into the Chowder and Marching 
Society, that elite group of such present and 
past House GOP greats as Richard Nixon, 
Melvin Laird and Gerald Ford. 

He was picked by the White House to de- 
fend the President’s Vietnam policy on the 
Dick Cavett and David Frost shows in debate 
with dump-Nixon Rep. Paul McCloskey. A 
recent trip to Vietnam won him an unusual 
half-hour audience to report to the Presi- 
dent. He’s in heavy demand as a speaker to 
raise money for House Republicans around 
the country, while Vice President Agnew and 
other administration bigwigs journey to 
Buffalo to help raise funds for his own cam- 
paign. 

“There's no question Jack is the big star 
of the freshman class,” a senior (and non- 
admiring) colleague ruefully remarks. A 
closer look at 36-year-old Jack Kemp helps 
reveal those factors that spotlight one man 
as a comer while others remain in the 
shadows. 

Certainly it helps to start with instant 
name recognition—in this case, from 13 years 
as an all-star quarterback, first for the San 
Diego Chargers and then, until February 
1970, the Buffalo Bills. Mr. Kemp led the 
Bills to two American Football League cham- 
pionships, was AFL Player of the Year in 
1965 and for five years headed the AFL Play- 
ers Association. 

The football reputation, his wholesome 
good looks and his fluent way with words had 
long made him a much-sought Republican 
speaker, particularly on college campuses. 
People, he admits, were intrigued to find a 
professional athlete who not only was a con- 
servative Republican but who also could 
use correctly such words as “bizarre” and 
“self-flagellation,” talk knowledgeably about 
tax depreciation schedules and sulfur dioxide 
pollutants, and quote Edmund Burke (“A 
Representative owes his people not only his 
industry but his judgment”). 

Buffalo Republicans had long been hoping 
for just such a paragon to take on Democratic 
Rep. Richard McCarthy, and Mr. Kemp was 
more than willing. His well-financed and pro- 
fessionally guided campaign was helped 
mightily by Mr, McCarthy's later decision to 
give up the seat and run for the Senate, but 
Mr. Kemp still came to Washington with the 
valuable image of something of a giant-killer. 
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Still another asset was having good friends 
in high places. Old California buddies in- 
cluded White House aides Herbert Klein and 
Robert Finch, House GOP Campaign Chair- 
man Rep. Bob Wilson. Mr. Kemp not only 
campaigned hard for Richard Nixon for Pres- 
ident in 1960 and governor of California in 
1962, but spent two weeks traveling with him 
on behalf of Bob Finch for lieutenant gover- 
nor in 1966. 

These people counsel him, speak in his dis- 
trict, open downtown agency doors for him. A 
Buffalo newspaper cartoon showed Messrs. 
Nixon, Klein and Finch in football uniforms 
blocking for Quarterback Kemp. 

(And he repays the favors, as, for exam- 
ple, helping the White House by debating Mr. 
McCloskey. “My sense of fair play was chal- 
lenged,” he relates. “I don’t quarrel with 
those who say we shouldn’t have been in 
there or should get out faster—I say the lat- 
ter myself—but to label the military as war 
criminals and to say the President really 
doesn’t desire peace—that’s something else.”’) 

The young Congresman has other hall- 
marks of the true comer: boundless ambition 
and a ruthless readiness to put his own needs 
first; a shrewd instinct for spotting good po- 
litical openings, and real hustle to follow 
through and take advantage of them. 

When Amtrak cut back rail passenger serv- 
ice west of Buffalo, he quickly organized 
& House bloc to press for continued service 
west to Detroit and Chicago, persuaded the 
area governors to pick up part of any operat- 
ing deficit, and finally got “provisional” serv- 
ice restored. He has taken the lead in a well- 
publicized push for a House resolution calling 
for United Nations debate on the Soviet 
Union's refusal to permit Jews to leave the 
country. Mr. Kemp says he seeks to dramatize 
the Soviets’ disregard for human rights; 
cynics suggest he’s cannily building good will 
among New York's large Jewish vote. 

Pressed to explain his current reputation, 
the Congressman cites “a built-in advantage, 
as a moderately successful football player," 
and a popular hunger for stronger political 
leadership. “I learned long ago,” he declares, 
“that you can’t quarterback a football team 
by taking a poll and following the consensus. 
You have to weigh risks, make judgments, 
take chances.” 

Mr. Kemp campaigned as a “let’s tell 
what's right about America” Republican, and 
his House record thus far is rated as 100% by 
the American Conservative Union and 15% by 
the Americans for Democratic Action. Yet in 
recognition of Buffalo’s high unemployment, 
he has supported several spending measures 
far larger than the White House wanted. 

Mr. Kemp is at some pains to deny as “ab- 
surd” rumors that he'll be the Conservative 
Party challenger against Republican Sen. 
Jacob Javits in 1974. “I have a forum here to 
exert some leadership, and that’s exactly 
where I want to be,” he says. Clearly, though, 
a Senate seat some day is well within his 
downfield vision. 

It's not going to be all clear going, of 
course. First re-elections are normally con- 
sidered the toughest, though a coming reap- 
portionment plan will probably make his dis- 
trict more Republican. More seriously, some 
colleagues rate Mr. Kemp still naive and 
prone to error. For example, they say, it may 
flatter his ego to debate Mr. McCloskey on 
television or to have Mr. Agnew speak for 
him, but these may not be such good politics 
in a district where many well-educated sub- 
urbanities don't particularly like the war or 
the Vice President. Other House members 
complain that he skimps on the nasty nitty- 
gritty of committee work, and that his fast, 
purposeful pace often leaves bruised feel- 
ings behind. 

It usually takes three or four terms to 
know whether the comers actually live up to 
their early billing. A good many people will 
be watching to see whether Quarterback 
Kemp can still throw the long bomb. 
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THE ABM ISSUE AND THE SECU- 
RITY OF THE NATION 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, the 
charges made by Dr. Albert Wohlstetter 
and the Operations Research Society 
against the intellectual integrity of Dr. 
George Rathjens and Dr. Jerome Wies- 
ner and other eminent scientists oppos- 
ing the ABM were revived in a recent 
column by the estimable Joseph Alsop. 
The ABM issue is of undoubted impor- 
tance to the security of the Nation. It is 
difficult enough to evaluate the claims 
made on behalf of the expensive and po- 
tentially destabilizing ABM without the 
intrusion of such regrettable charges. 

To clear the air I ask unanimous 
consent that the column by Joseph Alsop, 
published in the Washington Post of 
November 8, 1971, and two letters in 
reply, one by Dr. Rathjens and the other 
by George Kistiakowsky, Herbert Scoville 
and Herbert E. York be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of these re- 
marks. Dr. Kistiakowsky was formerly 
Science Adviser to President Eisenhower 
and a chairman of the President’s Science 
Advisory Committee. Dr. Scoville was for- 
merly Deputy Director for Research, 
CIA, and Assistant Director at the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. Dr. 
York was formerly Director, Defense 
Research and Engineering, DOD under 
President Eisenhower and a member of 
the President’s Science Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Nov. 8, 1971] 

MISLEADING SCIENTISTS 


The clamor surrounding the underground 
nuclear test at Amchitka is a very good reason 
for offering an extremely solemn warning. 
On such occasions, & great deal of the more 
leftwing “scientific” evidence must now be 
expected to be as crooked as a ram's horn. 

Some attention has already been given to 
the so-called ORSA report that contains the 
proofs of the foregoing extremely grave state- 
ment. But no one has even begun to grasp 
the full seriousness of this solid, stolid, un- 
impeachably factual report. So it deserves 
re-examination. 

ORSA, in brief, is the Operations Research 
Society of America, with a membership of 
about 8,000 scientists doing defense and in- 
dustrial research and analysis. One of the so- 
ciety’s stated original aims was to establish 
uniform standards and guidelines for this 
new and growing branch of research. 

Hence the society was interested when one 
of its members, Dr. Albert Wohlstetter of 
the University of Chicago, asked for a panel 
to judge the standards of research and analy- 
sis displayed in the bitter debate about the 
“Safeguard” antiballistic-missile system in 
the Senate in 1969. Essentially that meant a 
panel to judge between ABM supporters like 
Dr. Wohlstetter, and its chief scientific op- 
ponents, such as the new president of MIT, 
Dr. Jerome Wiesner, and Drs. George Rath- 
jens and Stephen Weinberg. 

The ABM opponents were invited to make 
any contribution they chose, and also to 
nominate a member of the proposed panel. 
They haughtily refused to have anything to 
do with the inquiry. And they added a wholly 
groundless charge that the inquiry “could 
well appear to the nation as an ugly resur- 
gence” of McCarthyism—but they ducked 
using the actual word. 

A six-man panel of industrial and aca- 
demic scientists was none the less formed, 
under the leadership of Thomas E. Caywood, 
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past president of ORSA. The panel included 
men who had opposed the ABM in 1969, as 
well as men who had been for it. At least 
one former panel member, Dr. Howard M. 
Berger, of Xerox, “still hasn't made up his 
mind.” 

The results were devastating. “Analyses” 
that were “often inappropriate, misleading, 
or factually in error”; failure to meet “ele- 
mentary standards for proper presentation of 
results to permit verification”; failure to 
“distinguish properly between the roles of 
analyst and advocate’”—these were the main 
phrases in the summary of findings. 

Dr. Rathjens was heid guilty of “specific 
abuses of professional standards” in the ABM 
debate. He was further condemned for se- 
lecting his material in a most peculiar man- 
ner, mostly by omitting “data (that) would 
have substantially weakened his case", Other 
highly partisan inaccuracies were also found 
in his ABM testimony and in his subsequent 
exchanges with Dr. Wohlstetter. 

Drs. Wiesner and Weinberg were found to 
have “ascribed official validity” to calcula- 
tions which had no such validity. They were 
further found to have made extremely nasty 
false charges against the chief scientist of 
the Defense Department, Dr. John S. Foster. 

Drs. Wiesner, Rathjens and Weinberg were 
jointly held to have been guilty of “m'suse 
of source material” in the study of the ABM 
in a critique of the Pentagon’s ABM posi- 
tion that was circulated by Senator Edward 
Kennedy. The same “misuse” was also found 
in the work done for Senator Kennedy by 
Dr. Wiesner and ABM charges throughout 
the ORSA report. 

Thus placed in the dock and found guilty 
and crooking the evidence and purposeful 
prevarication, the anti-ABM scientists finally 
condescended to notice ORSA more Seriously. 
They issued a reply, admitting some mis- 
takes, yet claiming they were right about 
what mattered. To this Dr. Rathjens added 
the charge that the neutral panel member, 
Dr. Herbert Berger, secretly harbored per- 
sonal animus against himself. 

To this charge, Dr. Berger has now re- 
plied, in effect, that Dr. Rathjens is again 
prevaricating, and again, Dr. Berger’s evi- 
dence is solid, stolid and unimpeachably fac- 
tual, like the ORSA report itself. No open- 
minded person can fail to read either report 
without concluding it is all too true, both 
in detail and in broad outline. 

It needs only to be added that the sup- 
posed “mistakes” proven in the report were 
at the very heart of the ABM debate. In sum, 
warning. 


[From the Washington Post, Nov. 17, 1971] 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR ON THE OPERATIONS 
RESEARCH COMMITTEE REPORT AND THE ABM 
DEBATE 


Joseph Alsop’s column of November 8 for 
the most part accurately refiects the find- 
ings and tone of the recent critique by the 
Operations Research Society of America of 
the role of myself and others in the ABM 
debate. What Mr. Alsop failed to appreciate 
or conyey to his readers was the fact that 
the ORSA report is a technically incompe- 
tent critique—based on bizarre procedural 
arrangements, selective use of evidence, and 
remarkably uncritical acceptance of admin- 
istration assumptions, many of which had 
little or no foundation in fact. 

This is not the place to discuss all of the 
deficiencies of the ORSA report—we have 
done that in some detail elsewhere—but lest 
readers be misled by Mr. Alsop’s column it 
is perhaps useful to comment on two issues 
in the ABM debate: the possible vulnerabil- 
ity of the U.S. Minuteman force to a Soivet 
SS-9 “first strike” in the mid-70’s, and 
whether the Safeguard ABM deployment 
would make a significant difference in Min- 
uteman survivability. 

Although the second question was really 
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what the ABM debate was all about, ORSA 
focused its attention almost exclusively on 
the first, a hardly surprising fact since Al- 
bert Wohlstetter who instigated the inquiry, 
and whose lead it slavishly followed, had 
largely avoided commenting on Safeguard’s 
utility in both his testimony and his specifi- 
cation of changes. 

As regards Minuteman vulnerability, I 
would point out that estimates necessarily 
had to be based on interpretation of intelli- 
gence information and technical judgment 
of what the situation would be six years 
later. Various participants in the debate made 
quite different judgments, and such differ- 
ences, not mathematical manipulation which 
was essentially trivial, nor the application of 
esoteric operations research techniques, ac- 
counted for my estimating that 25 per cent 
of the Minuteman force would survive while 
Mr. Wohlstetter and Defense Department 
spokesmen estimated 5 per cent. I leave it to 
the reader to draw his own conclusion as to 
whose judgments were more reasonable, 
pointing out that I would now revise my esti- 
mates of Minuteman survivability upward 
as it now seems even less likely than it did 
two years ago that the U.S.S.R. could fully 
equip its SS-9 force with highly effective 
multiple independently targettable reentry 
vehicles (MIRV’s) by the mid-70’s, Reports 
such as those by Michael Getler of a recent 
DOD/CIA sponsored study by TRW (The 
Washington Post, June 17), General Ryan’s 
March 9 testimony before the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, and Secretary Pack- 
ard’s remarks of October 21 lead me to be- 
lieve that the administration too might now 
estimate very substantial survivability. 

The administration seems also to have 
largely come around to the views of its op- 
ponents with regard to the question of Safe- 
guard effectiveness. Thus, it is now 
recognized, even in the Defense Department, 
that the missile site radar is the Achilles’ heel 
of Safeguard, and there are serious efforts 
under way to design a dedicated hard-site 
defense employing less expensive radars as 
many of us recommended. And it is now con- 
sidered, as we had suggested, that Safeguard 
as originally planned will be an inadequate 
defense if a build-up in Soviet missile capa- 
bilities continues, whereas originally it was 
argued that it was needed in case of such a 
build-up. 

Mr. Alsop points out that we admitted 
mistakes. A single example will perhaps put 
that admission in perspective. I had argued 
that Messrs. Laird, John Foster and Wohl- 
stetter had made unrealistic assumption in 
imputing to the Soviet Union the capability, 
in executing an attack against us, of compen- 
sating for all their missile failures by re- 
Placing the failures with other warheads 
aimed at the same targets. In fact, Mr. Wohl- 
stetter had, unlike Messrs. Laird and Foster, 
apparently assumed that 15 per cent of the 
failures could not be so replaced. I was in 
error and was criticized by ORSA for the 
mistakes. It is to be noted that neither Mr. 
Wohlstetter nor the Defense spokesmen of- 
fered any analysis to support their conten- 
tion that such tactics were feasible. Yet, the 
ORSA committee did not criticize this 
omission. Rather, it attempted the back-up 
analysis for them, in so doing finding it 
necessary to use assumptions about Soviet 
MIRV technology totally at variance with 
observations! 

Finally, Mr. Alsop alleges that I charged 
Howard Berger, one of the ORSA committee, 
with harboring personal animus against me; 
that Dr. Berger has claimed I was guilty of 
prevarication in making such a charge; and 
that there is solid evidence to that effect. I 
made no such charge and challenge Mr. Alsop 
and Dr. Berger to produce evidence that I did, 
much less evidence that I lied in making it! 
What I and my colleagues did suggest was 
that since Dr. Berger had previously been 
relieved by me of a position of responsibility, 
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he should have been disqualified either by 
himself or by ORSA from participating in the 
inquiry. In suggesting this, we were not 
charging animus on his part, but rather lack 
of sensitivity and appreciation of reasonable 
professional and ethical norms by him and 
ORSA, a charge which the style of the ORSA 
inquiry fully substantiates. 

As has been the case with so many of his 
columns. Mr, Alsop has again regrettably 
elected to accept uncritically those argu- 
ments consistent with his deep-seated biases 
rather than to attempt to understand and 
elucidate the issues involved in a complex 
question—in this case, those relating to the 
Safeguard deployment question. 

G. W. RATHSENs. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

In September 1971, an Ad Hoc Committee 
of the Operations Research Society of 
America (ORSA) issued a report censuring, 
as not being up to the standards of the So- 
ciety, the congressional testimonies in oppo- 
sition to the Safeguard ABM system of Dr. 
Jerome Wiesner, president of MIT; Drs. 
George Rathjens and Steven Weinberg, pro- 
fessors at MIT, and to a lesser extent, Profes- 
sor Wolfgang Panofsky, Stanford University. 
Predictably, this was put in the Congres- 
sional Record by Senator Jackson, the strong- 
est proponent of Safeguard in the Congress. 
On October 13th, Donald Rumsfeld, Counsel- 
lor to the President, wrote from the White 
House a letter to Robert Machol, president of 
ORSA, stating that the report had been dis- 
cussed personally with President Nixon, that 
Admiral Zumwalt, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, discussed the work in a most favora- 
ble way, and that “you and the Society have 
performed a magnificent service.” To cap 
it off, on November 8th, in a column which 
you carried, the columnist, Joseph Alsop, ex- 
tolled the report and decried the dishonesty 
of the opponents of Safeguard. 

Just to keep the record straight, we think 
it should be known that five members of the 
ORSA Council issued a minority report 
questioning the propriety, impartiality, and 
ability of the Ad Hoc Committee to carry 
out such an investigation. This minority re- 
port was not mentioned by Senator Jackson 
and others. More importantly, this unprece- 
dented investigation was carried out at the 
request of Professor Albert Wohlstetter, the 
leading non-governmental protagonist for 
Safeguard, confidant of Senator Jackson, 
and consultant to Admiral Zumwalt. Profes- 
sor Wohlstetter, who was praised in the re- 
port, is a member of ORSA; the other wit- 
nesses who were censured are not members 
and did not participate in the work of the 
Committee. 

Although the primary purpose of the con- 
gressional hearings was to determine the 
need for Safeguard, and whether, indeed, it 
would work, the ORSA Committee study 
never even addressed the testimony on these 
central issues, but instead concentrated its 
attention on several sub-issues such as (1) 
the vulnerability of our Minuteman deter- 
rent to an administration postulated Soviet 
threat, and (2) the Soviet ability to destroy 
both our minuteman missiles and bombers 
in a simultaneous attack. These sub-issues 
were suggested to ORSA by Professor Wohl- 
stetter, one of the protagonists in the debate 
whose standards the Committee was, in 
theory, investigating. This action by the 
Committee would appear highly unethical, 
and the ORSA Council’s sensitivity to such a 
charge is demonstrated by the fact that it 
excised from its published version of Profes- 
sor Woblstetter’s letter those portions di- 
recting their attention to these sub-issues. 

We think everyone should ask whether a 
group which employs such standards in its 
investigations has demonstrated the compe- 
tence to evaluate the standards of such emi- 
nent scientists with a record of dedication to 
public service as Drs. Wiesner, Rathjens, 
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Weinberg and Panofsky. We think one must 
conclude that the ORSA Ad Hoc Commit- 
tee—and those Council members who en- 
dorsed the report—have just become addi- 
tional protagonists in the continuing ABM 
debate along with Professor Wohlstetter, 
Senator Jackson, the White House and Joe 
Alsop, 
GEORGE B. KIsTIAKOWSKY. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
HERBERT SCOVILLE Jr. 
McLEan, VA, 
HERBERT F. YORK. 
La JOLLA, CALIF, 


TRAGEDY IN ULSTER—VI—VIEWS 
OF THE NEW STATESMAN ON 
WITHDRAWAL OF BRITISH 
TROOPS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, one of 
the principal provisions of Senate Reso- 
lution 180, which I submitted last month 
with the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
RısBIcoFF) , is the call for the withdrawal 
of British troops from Ulster and their 
replacement with adequate alternative 
methods of law enforcement. I am con- 
vinced that the withdrawal of British 
troops is the key to ending the killing and 
brutality in Ulster. Tragically, however, 
just as America maintained for so long 
in Vietnam, the British Government 
continues to maintain that there can be 
no peace until there is a military victory 
over the extremists. 

In recent weeks and months, one of the 
most persistent and eloquent advocates of 
British troop withdrawal from Ulster 
has been the New Statesman, a re- 


spected British publication that has de- 
voted much of its attention to the tragedy 


in Ulster. I believe that the views ex- 
pressed in its columns will be of interest 
to all of us concerned with the issue, and 
I ask unanimous consent that two re- 
cent items, one an article entitled 
“Ulster—Our Vietnam” in the Octo- 
ber 22, 1971, issue, and the other article 
entitled “Into the Ulster Quagmire” by 
Mr. Paul Johnson in the September 3, 
1971, issue, may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: è 
[From the New Statesman, Oct. 22, 1971] 

ULSTER—OUR VIETNAM? 

Unless the Labour Opposition wakes up and 
does its duty, this government will soon turn 
Ulster into our Vietnam. We shall be unable 
to extricate ourselves from an unwinnable 
civil war which corrupts our political morals 
and destroys our army as a fighting force. 
The real tragedy of Vietnam was that the 
Americans did not will it: they slithered into 
it. Indeed they hardly knew they were at war 
until it was too late to withdraw “without dis- 
honour” and “without breach of faith.” Much 
the same is happening to us now in Northern 
Ireland. Already the shooting of a couple of 
soldiers a week is no longer rated front-page 
news: it has become part of the normal proc- 
ess of “upholding law and order” in Northern 
Ireland. Internment without trial, which 
shocked us a few weeks ago, is now accepted 
as part of that same process. To judge by 
their previous facility for blind acquiescence, 
the government will soon be defending the 
methods of our investigators in the camps 
as “inevitable in the circumstances” The 
most deadly disease of British and American 
democracy is the way we acclimatise ourselves 


to the evils done in out-of-the-way places on 
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our behalf. The British army is now occupy- 
ing Ulster and waging the Orangeman’s war 
against the IRA. Like the Kennedy/Johnson 
Administration our government has an- 
nounced that the enemy must first be beaten; 
when that has been achieved they will con- 
sider a political settlement. But in order to 
smash the IRA we should have to cut off 
the supply of arms. We do not have the troops 
to close the border with the Irish Republic 
any more than the Americans had to seal 
off South Vietnam. As for gunrunning, the 
first planeload of communist arms was dis- 
covered in Amsterdam this week. But before 
we succumb to an orgy of self-congratulation 
we should remember that, both in Palestine 
and the Canal Zone where the Czechs sup- 
plied the arms to Jewish and Egyptian ter- 
rorists, our counter-measures failed. There 
is no reason to think that they would be 
more successful in the northern province of 
an island which most Irishmen deeply feel 
belongs to them. 

That is why the government's policy of 
beating the IRA and then making a peace 
settlement is completely impractical. The 
very existence of Stormont precludes a dis- 
cussion of the Irish problem in anything but 
Ulster loyalist terms. On that basis, since 
the IRA has the active support of the Com- 
munist world and the passive support of 
the Erie government and people, there is 
no reason why the fighting should ever stop. 

The Labour Party cannot shrug off its 
responsibilities by being marginally more 
squeamish than the government as each 
stage of the crisis develops. Nor is it any 
use piously asking for all-Ireland conferences 
which everyone knows will never be con- 
vened. The situation cries out for an alter- 
native strategy. The British people want to 
get out of this mess. There is now no tidy 
and painless way backwards, but there is 
a bold alternative available if the Labour 
Party has the courage and sagacity to pro- 
claim it. 

The NEW STATESMAN has urged before that 
we should take a firm decision to withdraw 
the army within a year. Present policies give 
no hope of a political settlement and a rad- 
ical change of policy is at least worth a try. 
Stormont must go to make way for one 
year of rule from Westminster, whose pur- 
pose would be to force the hostile factions 
into compromise under threat of army with- 
drawal. 

Such a suggestion sounds draconian and 
Immediately it is made hands are thrown up 
in horror. It is not democratic, it would cause 
ill-feeling and worst of all it would lead to 
blood-letting. So say the critics. But what 
they do not face is the hopelessness of the 
present situation and the worse horrors soon 
to come. 

As we know from long experience overseas, 
the British army is not immune to the pres- 
sures of a situation that would corrupt, de- 
moralise and brutalise any army in the world. 
Fighting in Ulster is the usual dirty busi- 
ness—which our troops have grown to de- 
test—when they have to police two hostile 
communities. On other occasions they have 
had hopes of a speedy release from the ordeal. 
If the army is told that it must garrison Ul- 
ster for a prolonged period then it will start 
to hit back at the terrorists by copying some 
of their methods. Fighting fire with fire will 
become the justification for tactics beyond 
any humane defence, Surely it was the signs 
that such a thing was beginning to happen 
and a resolution that it should go no further 
that brought us out of India and Palestine, 
Cyprus and Aden. 

It is hypocritical to pretend that the army 
can be left in Ulster without a gradual de- 
pletion of its morale and degeneration in its 
methods. At the very least a change in pol- 
icy would spare us the shame and grief of 
Americans as they discover more and more 
about how the Vietnam war was fought, But 
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a new policy offers more than that. Irishmen 
would be given a choice. Come what may at 
the end of one year the British army would 
withdraw. During that year the Irish could 
co-operate in establishing a settlement if 
they chose. They would clearly understand 
the consequences of not doing so. Failing a 
settlement, when the army left there would 
be civil war. It would be a Palestine situa- 
tion, We believe the great majority do not 
want that. The Labour Party should advo- 
cate a daring course that gives Irishmen, 
freed from the need to posture, a chance to 
opt for moderation. 


[From the New Statesman, Sept. 3, 1971] 
INTO THE ULSTER QUAGMIRE 
(By Paul Johnson) 


Mr. Heath is digging in a pit for himself in 
Northern Ireland. It is not clear how deeply 
or seriously the government has considered 
the various long-term policies which are open 
to it in handling the Ulster problem. All the 
evidence seems to suggest that it is living 
from hand to mouth, reacting to each suc- 
cessive crisis with more of the same treat- 
ment, and hoping that something will turn 
up. This, indeed, is the characteristic posture 
which British governments have adopted to 
Ireland. Officially, the policy is for the secu- 
rity forces to maintain law and order until 
the “reforms” of the Stormont regime have 
time to reconcile the minority to its con- 
tinued existence. But does any member of 
the cabinet honestly believe that either 
aspect of the policy is working, or is likely 
to do so in the future? The truth is, the 
policy cannot possibly succeed, and sooner 
or later even a supremely obstinate man like 
Edward Heath will be brought to admit the 
fact. The question is how soon, how late? 

Huge and hideous, the terrible examples 
of Algeria and Vietnam are before us to 
demonstrate the cost—not just in lives—of 
the failure of sophisticated modern govern- 
ments to recognise that democracies cannot 
contain nationalism by force, and that if 
they try to do so they damage only them- 
selves. Too late, the United States and France 
learned the bitter lesson. The Algerian con- 
flict destroyed the Fourth Republic, and left 
& fearful legacy; even today, there are more 
armed police and security troops in the city 
of Paris than in the whole of Ulster. Vietnam 
shattered many American illusions, not least 
confidence in their native standards of pub- 
lic honour and decency; it educated an en- 
tire generation in violence and cynicism; it 
ended a quarter-century of sustained eco- 
nomic growth, undermined the world’s 
strongest currency, and is now bringing 
about an “agonising reappraisal” of Amer- 
ica’s international role. 

British statesmen watched these tragedies 
unfold with pity and condescension, Thanks 
to British wisdom and experience, such errors 
had been avoided while Britain divested her- 
self of a world empire which made the bur- 
dens carried by France and America seem 
puny by comparison. If only they had taken 
Britain's advice! How ironic, then, if Britain 
should now find herself dragged into a simi- 
lar blind drama on her own doorstep. Ironic, 
yet curiously appropriate, for Ireland has 
always been the sinister joker in the British 
pack. There, over the long centuries, all those 
qualities with which the British credit them- 
selves—humanity, hatred of violence, mod- 
eration, flexibility, pragmatism, the ability 
to devise empirical solutions to logically 
insoluble problems—have been conspicu- 
ously absent. Ireland has been the one great 
historic failure of British statesmanship. Our 
first colony; now our last. It should come as 
no surprise if Ireland proves the deadly sting 
in the tail of British decolonisation. 

Let us look at the omens of disaster in 
turn, beginning with the minority. The gov- 
ernment’s policy hinges on its reconcilia- 
tion. But the Stormont regime has existed 
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for over half a century, time for two entirely 
new generations to grow up and form their 
own opinions, and in that long period Stor- 
mont has never been able to acquire the 
loyalty of more than a handful of Catholics, 
let alone make serious inroads, into the solid 
republicanism of two-fifths of its subjects. 
‘Reforms’ are now being introduced: the 
Stormont White Paper boasts of them. But 
if these changes are desirable—indeed, it is 
admitted, essential—why were they resist- 
ed for 50 years? And why should it be thought 
that the men who resisted them so long, and 
so bitterly, can apply them with success? 
It is not as though there has been any 
change of heart. Stormont still stands for 
‘a Protestant Parliament for a Protestant 
people’. The reforms were introduced in 
response to violence, and under the urgent 
pressure of a British Labour government. 
They cannot, and they are not intended to, 
admit the minority to any substantial role 
in the government of Ulster. They are the 
whitewash on the spulchre; and everyone in 
Ulster knows this. 

Moreover, the attitude of the minority has 
changed decisively in the last two years. They 
were never reconciled to Stormont; but they 
had become resigned to it as at least a tempo- 
rary solution. In the 1950s and early 1960s 
there were very few people, on either side of 
the Border, who believed it could be removed 
by violence. The IRA were occasionally ac- 
tive. But they were forced to operate from 
primitive hideouts in the Republic; they 
could not move about freely among the 
Ulster minority, or expect refuge, assistance 
or even silence from most of its members. 
In many parts of Belfast it was widely be- 
lieved that the ghetto structure of the city 
was crumbling; that Catholics were moving 
into ‘Protestant’ streets and vice versa; and 
that on the new housing estates a completely 
new pattern was emerging. Some of this was 
doubtless wishful thinking, and it certainly 
didn’t apply to Londonderry. Nevertheless, 
there was general agreement that the situ- 
ation was growing no worse, and might even 
be improving. High-minded hopes were ex- 
pressed for the future. 

Today, the situation can only be compared 
to Palestine in the last days of the Mandate. 
The two populations have moved apart— 
physically, and still more emotionally. The 
minority no longer believes that even a 
modus vivendi is possible under Stormont. 
It is this which makes the reforms irrelevant, 
for no tinkering with the details, under the 
existing constitution, can produce anything 
but a solidly-Protestant governing majority 
in Parliament. More seriously, the minority 
as a whole has now renounced parliamentary 
politics and opted for direct action, ranging 
from civil disobedience and demonstrations 
to bullets and gelignite. Force has set the 
Ulster problem in motion again—as, indeed, 
the threat of force by the Unionists created 
it—and it will not now be renounced until 
the problem is resolved. The IRA has ceased 
to be a handful of cranks, mostly from the 
South, and has become the activist wing of 
a broad nationalist movement which em- 
braces the entire Catholic population. It is 
no longer possible to treat them as civil crim- 
inals; they are guerrillas, operating from the 
base of active popular sympathy. 

To make matters still worse, both the 
British army and the British government 
have now forfeited their claims to neutrality. 
They were never very substantial; but the 
recklessness with which Messrs. Heath and 
Maudling threw away these important cards 
makes one despair. Since the emergency 
began Stormont has been trying to persuade 
Whitehall that internment is the solution to 
the security problem. It is not; it is an 
anachronism, appropriate to the days when 
the IRA were an isolated minority of eccen- 
trics, whose identities were notorious. The 
army did not initially like the idea. But it 
seems to have made the mistake of failing 
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to develop its own intelligence service, 
rigorously separate from the machinery of 
the Royal Ulster Constabulary, and thus in- 
herited not only ancient files, lists, and in- 
formers, but ancient attitudes. When, there- 
fore, Heath surrendered to Faulkner over 
internment, as the price of cancellation of 
the Protestant marches, the machinery of 
repression was used, and was seen to be used, 
exclusively against Catholics. 

The violence that followed, which caught 
the government completely by surprise, ac- 
celerated the process whereby the IRA is 
becoming integrated with the Catholic popu- 
lation as a whole. Overnight, the army be- 
came identified with Stormont, and the IRA 
with liberation. Moreover, the army not only 
lost its political virginity; it lost its pro- 
fessional prestige. Its extravagant claims on 
the success of the internment operation were 
immediately refuted. The way the operation 
was carried out produced the maximum 
political damage, and the minimum military 
advantage. So the official version had to be 
changed; from “rounding up the gunmen” it 
became, within hours, “bringing the gunmen 
into the open”. The IRA, having emerged 
for a few days to display its power, and 
confirm its ascendancy over the Catholic 
population, has now reverted to the less 
costly and more effective weapon of gelignite. 
The army, to the Catholics, has become the 
enemy; an enemy, moreover, that can be 
made ridiculous. There it stands, in Ulster, 
& blind colossus; though not, alas, a dumb 
one. 

To complete the catalogue of folly, Mr. 
Heath has now lost his temper with poor, 
reasonable Jack Lynch, the best Dublin 
premier any British government could pos- 
sibly hope to have. By telling Lynch that 
what goes on in Ulster is none of Ireland's 
business—as though those thousands of refu- 
gees streaming across the frontier were fig- 
ments of the Celtic imagination—Heath 
identified himself squarely with the official 
Stormont political theory. One might have 
supposed that Mr. Faulkner himself dictated 
the wording of the telegram, were it not clear, 
from internal evidence, that it is Heath’s un- 
aided work—the language he is accustomed 
to use towards chairmen of public corpora- 
tions and other lesser breeds. Heath has al- 
ready taught the Ulster minority that they 
have no political redress, and that their only 
recourse is violence. Now he invites the Re- 
public of Ireland to draw the same conclu- 
sion. 

Thus, it seems to me, the problem is bound 
to be internationalised. Hitherto Dublin gov- 
ernments have played Britain’s game. They 
have given no assistance, and precious little 
Sympathy, to the Ulster minority. They have 
made it extremely difficult for the IRA to op- 
erate from the Republic. They have prose- 
cuted arms smugglers. Diplomatically, they 
have exercised every possible restraint, even 
in the UK; and they have made no move to 
enlist the support of Britain’s enemies, 
though in the past this has always been the 
response of Irish nationalism. They have, in 
fact, stood idly by. But if the horrors of 
Ulster continue, no Irish government, it 
seems to me, can avoid becoming directly in- 
volved. What happens then? This week’s 
border incident has already brought demands 
from Stormont for a virtual closure of the 
frontier. What will they ask Britain to do 
next? Build an Iron Curtain? Put up a Berlin 
Wall? How far is Heath prepared to go to 
maintain the colons of Ulster? 

Already the bipartisanship at Westminster 
is foundering. It cannot be long before the 
Shadow Cabinet begins to oppose Heath's 
Trish policy not on detail and tactics—that 
has already happened—but on substance and 
strategy. There are signs of deep division 
among the British people, as they watch 
Ulster through the unblinking eye of tele- 
vision. Many fear, rightly, that as with Viet- 
nam and Algeria, the strains of Ulster will 
soon be felt in the homeland, not indeed for 
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the first time. “In the end,” wrote Sir William 
Knollys to Mr. Secretary Cecil in 1599, “that 
state (Ireland) must perish of a consump- 
tion, and it cannot but so infect England as 
it may grow into the like danger.” Ireland 
undermined the regime of Richard II, it 
darkened the last years of the great Queen 
Elizabeth, it broke Charles I’s personal dic- 
tatorship, it forced William Pitt out of office, 
split Gladstone’s party in two, brought Brit- 
ain in 1914 to the verge of military insur- 
rection, and destroyed the triumphant coal- 
ition of Lloyd George. The Irish problem is 
the graveyard of British generals and states- 
men, There are plenty of ancient spectres 
beckoning Heath on, as he wades into the 
quagmire. Can his talks with Lynch at last 
change history? 

For British must, and in time certainly will, 
disengage from Ireland. It is interesting to 
note that even those who still argue that 
Ulster is British, and support our military 
presence, do so increasingly on the sole 
grounds that to withdraw the troops would 
precipitate a blood bath, in which the Prot- 
estant extremists would hurl themselves on 
the defenceless Catholic minority. If this is 
indeed likely, it is an unanswerable reason 
for disarming the Protestants now, some- 
thing no British government has ever dared 
to attempt. But in my view to accept the 
blood-bath theory is simply to capitulate to 
Unionist blub, a bluff successfully main- 
tained for nearly a century, which created 
the anomaly of a separate Ulster in the first 
place. 

It is now time that the bluff was called. 
In any case, the responsibility for the pro- 
tection of Irishmen of all creeds should be 
placed where it morally belongs—on the 
Irish government. A period of direct admin- 
istration from Westminster could be used to 
make transfer of responsibility smooth and 
uneventful; and even afterwards Britain 
should be prepared to offer any assistance the 
Irish government may reasonably require. 
But direct rule is a terminus a quo; the ter- 
minus ad quem is, and must be seen to be, 
all-Ireland rule from Dublin, Only when this 
objective s accepted as an inescapable politi- 
cal fact will violence cease to pay dividends. 
The whole of Ireland can then move into the 
secular age. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF POSITION ON 
VOTES 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I was 
necessarily absent from the Senate for 
several rolicalls on Tuesday, November 
16. However, had I been present I would 
have voted “yea” on Senator HUMPHREY’s 
amendment No. 563—to increase the low- 
income allowance to $1,300 retroactive 
to January 1, 1971—and “yea” on Sen- 
ator FuLBRIGHT’s amendment No. 672, 
and I would have voted “no” on Sena- 
tor Rrsicorr’s amendment to allow a 10- 
percent investment tax credit for indus- 
tries located in urban areas of high un- 
employment and “no” on Senator PEAR- 
son’s amendment to allow a 10-per- 
cent investment tax credit for industries 
located in rural areas. 


SENATOR LEN JORDAN: A 
REMARKABLE MAN 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, 8 years 
of running a sheep outfit in Hells Can- 
yon, Idaho, with only a few distant neigh- 
bors would frighten most of us. The 
ranch in America’s deepest gorge, for- 
biddingly rugged, could be reached only 
on foot or by horse and pack animal, or 
by a 12-hour boat ride up the Snake 
River from Lewiston, Idaho. 
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The long isolation, the realization that 
most emergencies had to be met head on 
by one’s own family—often with no other 
help—would repel nearly all of us. 

But for Len and Grace Jordan, it was 
both a challenge and an opportunity. 
This young couple, both graduates of the 
University of Oregon, might not have 
been expected to be so adept with their 
hands. Their rough ranch home, which 
Len and Grace rehabilitated, finally had 
plumbing—but not the Crane variety. 
The bathtub was handcrafted of con- 
crete by Len himself. The story of their 
adventures is told by Grace Jordan in 
her interesting book entitled “Below 
Hells Canyon.” 

Their full commitment to the success- 
ful running of this remote and isolated 
ranch in wild country required that 
Grace assume the responsibility of teach- 
ing their three children until they 
reached the high school level, when the 
Jordan family moved to a nearby city. 

Mrs. Jordan is an author in her own 
right, with several books published under 
her byline. She and LEN are recognized 
by all who know them well as friendly 
and intelligent, and gifted with a down- 
to-earth philosophy which gives them 
the ability to walk with kings but never 
to lose the common touch. He has a 
remarkable insight into matters of far- 
reaching importance. His grasp of high 
moral principles is astounding. 

Senator Len JORDAN, a Phi Beta Kappa 
graduate in economics, displayed his in- 
terest in books and history in a recent 
talk before the Senate prayer breakfast. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 


sent that Senator Jorpan’s prayer break- 
fast speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SENATE PRAYER BREAKFAST, NOVEMBER 1971 


Recently I was browsing through our book 
shelves looking for a suitable topic for prayer 
breakfast discussion when my eye fell upon 
a book written by the famous historian, 
Arnold J. Toynbee, entitled “Civilization on 
Trial.” It was published in 1948. 

Although each of the thirteen chapters is 
concerned with a different problem, the book 
nevertheless has a unity of outlook, aim and 
idea. The unity of outlook lies in the stand- 
point of a historian who sees the universe, 
and all that is in it, In irreversible movement 
through time and space. 

The common aim is to gain some insight 
into the meaning of this mysterious spec- 
tacle. The governing idea is the familiar one 
that the universe becomes intelligible to the 
extent of our ability to apprehend it as a 
whole. The culminating effect is one of un- 
derstanding of our civilization in its relation 
to history and the road we are to take if we 
are to save ourselves and our civilization from 
disaster, 

In describing his concept of space and time 
Toynbee uses the broadest of definitions. 
Said he: civilizations, like nations, are plural, 
not singular. There are different civilizations 
which meet and out of their encounters, 
societies of another species, the higher reli- 
gions, are born into the world. That is not, 
however, the end of the historians’ quest, for 
no higher religion is intelligible in terms of 
this world only. The mundane history of the 
higher religions is one aspect of the life of 
a Kingdom of Heaven, of which this world is 
one province. 

As to time, he suggests that the span of 
years since history has been recorded may 
seem like a long time. Our scientists tell us, 
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however, that the human race has been in 
existence on this planet for at least 600,000 
years, life on this planet for at least 500,000,- 
000 years and the planet itself for possibly 
2,000 million years. 

In this perspective the last five or six thou- 
sand years that have seen the rise and fall 
of civilizations are periods of such infini- 
tesimal brevity that it would be impossible 
to show them drawn to scale, on any chart of 
whole history of this planet up to date. On 
this true time scale, the events of ancient 
history are virtually contemporary with our 
own lifetime. 

Toynbee suggests that as a training ground, 
the history of the Graeco-Roman world has 
merit because it is visible to us in perspective 
and can be seen by us as a whole, because it 
is over—in contrast to our own Western world 
which is still an unfinished play of which 
we do not know the eventual ending. 

Moreover, the surviving materials for a 
study of Graeco-Roman history are not only 
manageable in quantity but select in quality. 
We can see in the perspective given by lapse 
of time that the works of artists and men of 
letters outlive the deeds of businessmen, sol- 
diers and politicians and the teachings of the 
prophets and saints like Christ and Buddha 
outlast them all. 

In the teaching of the Prophets the unfold- 
ing of history is neither a cyclic nor a me- 
chanical process. It is the masterful and pro- 
gressive execution, on the narrow stage of this 
world, of a divine plan which is revealed to 
us in this fragmentary glimpse, but which 
transcends our human powers of vision and 
understanding in every dimension. 

Toynbee addresses himself to the question 
“Does history repeat itself” with some very 
interesting analyses and conclusions. He 
states: A survey of historical landscape in 
the light of our existing knowledge shows 
that, up to date, history has repeated itself 
about twenty times in producing human so- 
cleties of the species to which our Western 
society belongs, and it shows that, with the 
possible exception of our own, all these repre- 
sentatives of the species of society called 
civilizations are already dead or moribund. 
Moreover, when we study the histories of 
these dead or moribund civilizations in de- 
tail, and compare them with one another, we 
find indications of what looks like a recurring 
pattern in the process of their breakdowns, 
declines and falls. 

Toynbee continues—We are naturally ask- 
ing ourselves today whether this particular 
chapter of history is bound to repeat itself 
in our case. Is that pattern of decline and fall 
in store for us in our turn, as a doom from 
which no civilization can hope to escape? 

In the writer's opinion, the answer to this 
question is emphatically in the negative. 

The effort to create a new manifestation of 
life—be it a new species of mollusc or a new 
species of human society—seldom or ever 
succeeds at the first attempt. Creation is not 
so easy an enterprise as that. It wins its ulti- 
mate success through the process of trial and 
error, 

There is nothing to prevent our Western 
civilization from following historical prece- 
dent, if it chooses, by committing social sui- 
cide. But we are not doomed to make history 
repeat itself. It is open to us, through our 
own efforts, to give history, in our case, some 
new and unprecedented turn. As human 
beings, we are endowed with this freedom of 
choice, and we cannot shuffle off our respon- 
sibility upon the shoulders of God or nature. 
We must shoulder it ourselves. It is up to us. 

Thus the lessons of history would not be 
like an astrologer’s horoscope. They would 
be like a navigator’s chart which affords the 
seafarer who has the intelligence to use it, 
a much greater hope of avoiding shipwreck 
as when he was sailing blind, because it gives 
him the means, if he has the courage and 
skill to use them, of steering a course be- 
tween charted rocks and reefs. The writer 
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is not a determinist in the riddle of human 
life. He believes that where there is life there 
is hope and that, with God’s help, man is 
master of his own destiny, at least to some 
extent and in some respects. 

Writing in 1947, shortly after the end of 
World War II, Toynbee asks the question, 
What shall we do to be saved? 

He suggests a three pronged attack: 

1. In politics, etsablish a constitutional 
cooperative system of world government. 

2. In economics, find working compromises 
(varying according to the practical require- 
ments of different places and times) between 
free enterprise and socialism. 

3. In the life of the spirit, put the secular 
superstructure back onto religious founda- 
tions. 

Of these three goals, said Toynbee, the 
religious one is, of course, in the long run, 
by far the most important, but the other two 
are the more urgent, because if we fail in 
these in the short run, we might lose for- 
ever our opportunity of achieving a spiritual 
rebirth, which cannot just be whistled at 
for our convenience, but will only come, if 
it comes at all, at the unhurrying pace at 
which the deepest tides of spiritual crea- 
tion flow. 

The political task is the most urgent of all. 
The immediate problem here is a negative 
one, Faced as we are with the prospect that— 
given our present interdependence and 
present weapons—the world is now on the 
eve of being unified politically by one means 
or another, we have to stave off the disastrous 
denouement of unification by force of arms, 

Can the United States and the other West- 
ern countries manage to cooperate with the 
Soviet Union through the United Nations? 
If the United Nations (please remember that 
I am quoting Toynbee in 1947) could grow 
into an effective system of world govern- 
ment, that would be much the best solu- 
tion to our political crux. But we have to 
reckon with the possibility of the enter- 
prise’s failing, and to be ready, should it 
fail, with an alternative to fall back upon. 

Could the United Nations split, de facto, 
into two groups without a breach of peace? 

And supposing that the whole face of the 
planet could be partitioned peacefully into 
an American and a Russian sphere, could 
two worlds on one planet live side-by-side 
on a footing of non violent-non cooperation 
for long enough to give a chance for a grad- 
ual mitigation of the present differences in 
their social and ideological climates? 

The answer to this question would depend 
on whether, on these terms, we could buy 
the time needed to carry out our economic 
task of finding a middle way between free 
enterprise and socialism, 

These riddles may be hard to read, but 
they do tell us plainly what we most need 
to know. They tell us that our future largely 
depends on ourselves. We are not at the 
mercy of an inexorable fate. 

So there you have it. That is the way one 
historian sized up the situation in 1947. 

Now, with a generation of hindsight to our 
advantage, what validity do you find in his 
reasoning and what merit do you find in his 
conclusions? 


THE PRESIDENT HELPS TEXTILES 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, the Hon- 
orable J. Craig Smith is chairman of the 
board of Avondale Mills, in Alabama, 
and an esteemd personal friend. He is 
one of Alabama’s most respected busi- 
ness and civic leaders and a highly com- 
petent, farsighted, and articulate spokes- 
man for the textile industry in Alabama 
and the Nation. 

In a guest editorial published in the 
Sylacauga News on November 11, 1971, 
Mr. Smith rendered a much needed pub- 
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lic service in providing perspective on 
the continuing problem of textile im- 
ports from low-wage countries. 

Mr. President, I am confident that 
Senators and the public in general will 
find the editorial both interesting and 
informative. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial entitled “President 
Helps Textiles” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PRESIDENT HELPS TEXTILES 
(By J. Craig Smith) 


President Nixon has concluded agreements 
with the governments of Japan, South Korea, 
Taiwan, and Hong Kong limiting the growth 
of those countries’ exports of mand-made 
fibers and wool textiles and apparel to the 
United States, An arrangement, covering all 
countries, has been in effect for about eight 
years limiting the import of all cotton textile 
items, 

President Nixon sald while he was a candi- 
date, and several times since his election, that 
some reasonable restraint had to be put on 
textile imports. One out of every eight in- 
dustrial jobs in the United States is provided 
by the textile and garment industries. Presi- 
dent Nixon knew that these jobs could not 
be sacrificed without tremendous hardship 
to the individuals concerned and to the econ- 
omy as a whole. In this position, he had the 
full support of the senators and congressmen 
from the textile states. Vigorously and bit- 
terly opposing the President’s efforts were 
the New York Times, the Washington Post, 
Life and Time magazines, several of the 
large New York banks, and many other pow- 
erful influences. It took considerable political 
courage for President Nixon to carry out his 
commitment to limit these imports. 

The textile industry would have preferred 
that the limitation result from Congressional 
action. All hope for this action was lost when 
Congressman Wilbur Mills, chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, made a private 
deal with the Japanese textile industry and 
announced that no legislation limiting im- 
ports would be reported out of his commit- 
tee. After this announcement by Mr. Mills, 
our only hope was Presidential action. 

Approximately 80 per cent of textile im- 
ports are coming from the four low-wage 
countries with which President Nixon has 
now concluded negotiations. These countries 
finally agreed to limit their imports for one 
reason, and one reason only: President Nixon 
finally convinced them that if they did not 
agree to some reasonable limitation, they 
would get something much less to their lik- 
ing. The surtax on imports which the Presi- 
dent put into effect was undoubtedly useful 
in getting agreement. 

All the palaver in the liberal press that 
the textile agreements will cause vast un- 
employment in the four Asian countries is 
without any basis of fact whatsoever. The 
agreements do not provide for any cutback 
in the high level of imports now coming in. 
The agreements also provide for a reason- 
able growth rate. These Asian imports were 
rising at such a terrific rate that had they 
not been restrained, many other American 
mills would have gone the route of our 
Birmingham mill, Handley Manufacturing 
Company, Beaunit, and 50 other recent clo- 
sures in the Southeast alone. 

We are grateful to President Nixon for do- 
ing something about this problem. We are 
grateful to Senators Sparkman and Allen and 
to men Andrews, Bevill, Buchanan, 
Dickinson, Edwards, Flowers, Jones, and 
Nichols, as well as to the other Senators and 
Congressmen from the textile areas, who have 
so valiantly supported our position. This 
support we must continue to have. When 
these agreements expire, it is absolutely es- 
sential that they be renewed. We would pre- 
fer that they be renewed by legislative ac- 
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tion, but if this cannot be had then we must 
have an administration in Washington that 
will act as President Nixon has acted. 


NATIONAL GROWTH POLICY—ITS 
TIME HAS COME 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
December issue of Yankee magazine con- 
tains a splendid and eloquent article en- 
titled “To Make the Morning Last” by 
my good and dear friend and colleague, 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
McIntyre). He addresses himself in the 
article to the revaluation of life styles 
that many Americans today are conduct- 
ing for themselves. He also reminds us 
again of what is happening in both rural 
and urban America due to the lack of any 
national policies dealing with the growth 
and development of our Nation. He spe- 
cifically cites the need for “a national 
growth policy aimed at dispersing people 
and opportunity,” which he goes on to 
say, should be “a policy based on the ob- 
vious premise that we will never cure the 
problems of the cities, never hold them 
or reduce them to workable dimensions, 
until we first cure an ailing countryside.” 

Mr. President, as most Senators know, 
I have often addressed myself to the need 
for a balanced national growth policy. 
The need for getting on with that impor- 
tant task is now. I am at present prepar- 
ing legislation which will address itself 
forthrightly to meeting that need. I hope 
to have that legislation ready for intro- 
duction before Congress adjourns this 
year, and I hope every Member of the 
Senate will give it his utmost attention 
and consideration at that time. 

Mr. President, I commend the article 
to the attention of Senators and urge 
them to take the time to read it. I can 
assure them that it will be time well 
spent. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


To MAKE THE MORNING Last 

(By U.S. Senator THOMAS J, MCINTYRE) 
Most of the change we think we see in life, 
Is due to truths being in and out of favor. 

—ROBERT FROST 

There was a time when the bittersweet 
pleasures of nostalgia were the exclusive do- 
main of those approaching the September of 
their years. 

No more. 

Today—suddenly—all America is turning 
on by turning back. 

Look at the signs: two- and three-genera- 
tions-old fashions in every store window. 
The popular resurgence of the humble bi- 
cycle. The rediscovered pleasures of ice 
cream. The return to organic farming. Trivia. 
Monopoly. Ruby Keeler tap dancing her way 
out of the past and into a Broadway smash 
hit. Divided college campuses uniting long 
enough to pay tumultuous welcome to Buf- 
falo Bob and Howdy Doody. 

And when a Yale instructor penned a mod- 
est little love story with old-fashioned senti- 
ment, cynical critics were stunned when the 
book soared to the top of the best seller list. 

But these are only superficial evidences of 
America’s yearning for a yesterday that was 
greener and quieter, warmer and more serene. 
There are more substantive signs. 

The ecology movement, in a very real 
sense, is an attempt to turn the clock back 
to a time when our rivers ran clean, our air 
Was pure, our landscapes unmarred and un- 
cluttered, and nature was in balance. 
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The yearning for peace goes beyond the de- 
sire to end the conflict in Vietnam. It em- 
braces a wish to be done with all wars, to 
shrink global commitments to more realistic 
dimensions, to turn our attention inward for 
a while and concentrate on solving those 
problems that are ours and ours alone. 

And then there is the craving—no milder 
word will do—to recapture personal iden- 
tity . . . to rescue the “who” and the “what” 
we are from the faceless world of cards and 
numbers and punch-holes .. . to wrest con- 
trol of our individual destinies from those 
remote and impersonal forces that now so 
inexorably direct our fate. 

I see in the nostalgia phenomenon not a 
“copping out,” not a retreat from reality 
and responsibility, but rather a keen aware- 
ness on the part of millions that something 
has gone wrong with us, that somehow we 
have lost our way, that to find it again we 
must retrace our steps from where we are to 
where we came from. 

I see it as a widespread hunger to re- 
identify and clutch fast those standards and 
values and traditions—yes, and those per- 
sonal relationships and manners of life—that 
carried us through crisis after crisis, and 
now, when we need them so again, seem 
blurred and emphemera!l and elusive. 

How else can we explain the depth of the 
nostalgia gripping the country? 

It is easy enough to understand how those 
of my generation, or those in the autumn 
of their lives, can yearn for quieter, sim- 
pler times. Many of us have known them. 

But, the younger generation—born into 
& time of traumatic transcience, living all 
their years under the shadow of the big 
bomb—hasn't. Yet this generation, too, 
seems, clearly bent on flipping back the 
calendar from Now to Then. 

Why? 

I strongly suspect that the answer lies in 
the instinct for survival, the subconscious 
drive to survive as a person, to survive as a 
society. 

Today’s Americans—of every generation, 
of every level of society in virtually every 
community, but perhaps the vulnerable 
young most of all—have been struck, directly 
or peripherally, by the “disease of change” 
that Alvin Toffler examines in his best-selling 
Future Shock. 

Toffler makes a convincing case that the 
accelerating pace of change in our lives 
threatens a massive adaptational breakdown, 
contending that life today moves so fast that 
few of us can establish and maintain those 
ties of permanance—family, friends, places, 
yes, and even things—which anchor us to 
reality and stability. 

He cites the geometrical progresssion of 
stimuli, of demands for learning and atten- 
tion and decisionmaking (the sum total of 
human knowledge quadruples with every col- 
lege graduating class) coupled with the 
frenzied pace and transcience of everyday 
living (20 per cent of us change address each 
year) as a tremendously significant factor in 
the conflict between generations and cul- 
tures, between children and parents, contrib- 
uting as it does to widespread anxiety, con- 
fusional breakdown, irritibility, violence, 
apathy, the proliferation of the drug culture, 
alienation, polarization, mysticism and the 
politics of nihilism. 


I cannot help but feel that the instinctual 
nostalgia we are now seeing in the young 
clearly bespeaks their realization that we 
older Americans once had something they 
never had—roots and ties, time to contem- 
plate before having to cope, far less preoccu- 
pation with material luxuries and far more 
intimate involyement with all things living. 

Witnesses, please, their poignant attempts 
to find this in their own milieu: the “Flower 
Child” phenomenon; the abortive attempts 
at subsistence farming; the establishment 
and the quick demise of commune after com- 
mune; the frantic clutching for warmth 
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and comfort and support from their own 
peers; the wistful lyrics of many of their 
songs—"Slow down, you move too fast; got 
to make the morning last.” 

All right. How can we make the “morning 
last” long enough for them—and all of us— 
to savor it to the full, to catch our collective 
breath, to get our bearings before we move 
on? 

Toffier, and others, have prescribed strate- 
gies ranging all the way from the simplistic 
(refusing to throw away a comfortable and 
comforting old jacket, for instance) to the 
highly sophisticated—creating an educa- 
tional system geared to preparing children 
for a radically changed tomorrow and “tam- 
ing” techinology by submitting each new ad- 
vance to a test of its impact not only on the 
physical environment but also on “the social, 
cultural and psychological milieu.” 

But none of these stratagems comes to grips 
with what may well be the single biggest ele- 
ment in bringing on future shock and the 
“disease of change.” 

I speak of the unplanned, heedless, head- 
long stampede toward urbanization that has 
been going on for more than half a century, 
& stampede that has tumbled city after city 
into the chasm of social and financial chaos 
and left in its wake an empty countryside. 
Bear in mind that at the turn of the century 
only 15 per cent of all Americans lived in 
urban centers. Today—incredibly—more 
than 70 per cent of us are jammed into met- 
ropolitan areas that take up less than two per 
cent of the total land mass of this vast and 
wealthy nation. 

In the past 25 years, 20 million people left 
the countryside for the cities. In the 1950s 
more than a million a year deserted the farms 
and small towns. In the 1960s the rate of ex- 
odus dropped to 600,000, not as a result of a 
slowdown per se but simply because the 
source, the rural population, had shrunk so 
much in the interim. 

And there is no perceptible evidence to 
dispute the urbanologists’ contention that in 
the next 30 years 75 million more of us will 
be crushed into cities where 140 million of 
us already live—or struggle to live in unpre- 
cedented congestion, pollution, crime and 
social disorder. 

Talk about future shock! 

Some of those year 2000 city dwellers will 
be born there, of course. But many others 
will be migrants from rural America. 

Who are they, these people who leave the 
country for the city? 

Well, on the one hand they are the bright- 
est minds, the biggest talents, the potential 
community leaders. And on the other, they 
are the ill-educated, the untrained, the des- 
titute and the discriminated-against. 

Rural America can’t afford to lose the 
gifted. Urban America simply cannot cope 
with any more of the unfortunates. 

There was a time when our great cities 
were citadels of defense, crossroads of trade 
and commerce, glittering centers of learn- 
ing and culture and entertainment, seed- 
beds for social reform, and great melting 
pots which brewed different cultures, races 
and creeds into a single people with a single 
sense of community. 

No more. 

Now far too many of our great urban cen- 
ters have become physically obsolete, un- 
manageable, ungovernable, financially un- 
workable, garbage-strewn, polluted, and 
giant cesspools of crime, drug addiction, 
corruption and despair. 

Worse still, the melting pot has ceased to 
function. Indeed metropolitan America now 
has become the very wellspring of social con- 
flict and polarization. Perhaps never before 
has so much human isolation existed in such 
unbelievable congestion. 

Describing life in today’s cities, former 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman was 
moved to say: “It is a stratified, isolated 
existence in which human beings have lost 
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rapport with other human beings of differ- 
ing status, differing color, differing politics. 
We have lost the mix, the melting pot at- 
mosphere, that was basic to making this 
nation great.” 

Is the plight of our cities hopeless? The 
answer is a qualified “no.” In my judgment 
they can only be saved by reversing the 
thrust of our efforts in their behalf. In short, 
we have to begin treating causes instead of 
symptoms. 

In the past, we have poured billions of 
dollars into city aid, only to see the prob- 
lems outrace the solutions. It is not difficult 
to understand why we followed this ap- 
proach. The ever increasing concentration of 
people in the cities has led to the dominence 
of Congress and State Legislatures by urban- 
oriented legislators. Urban crises monopo- 
lized their attention, and the crises were so 
acute they cried out for immediate action, 
however temporary, however superficial. 

What we need now, as I see it, is a National 
Growth Policy aimed at dispersing people 
and opportunity, a policy based on the obvi- 
ous premise that we will never cure the 
problems of the cities, never hold them or 
reduce them to workable dimensions, until 
we first cure an ailing countryside. 

Less than a third of all our people now 
live in this ailing countryside, but half of 
our total poverty exists there. 

In many rural areas welfare assistance 
programs are minimal, jobs scarce and wages 
abysmal. Schools lag in curricula, budgets 
and teacher salaries, and there are few op- 
portunities for training, upgrading or di- 
versifying job skills. 

The health care gap yawns as widely as 
the job gap, the income gap and the educa- 
tion gap. The doctor-to-patient ratio in rural 
areas is as low as 43 per 100,000, contrasted 
with 171 doctors per 100,000 patients in met- 
ropolitan districts. 

Coupled with all this is a utilities gap that 
continues to discourage industrial growth. 
Nearly 35,000 rural communities are still 
without modern central water systems. 
Another 40,000 lack adequate waste disposal 
systems. 

As long as so much of rural America re- 
mains barren, hopeless and unpromising, the 
exodus of people will continue. And as long 
as the exodus proceeds without deterrent, the 
problems of the cities will continue to multi- 
ply and intensify. 

I am not suggesting for a moment that 
America adopt an arbitrary policy of popula- 
tion control and distribution. Government- 
directed social engineering offends my inde- 
pendent Yankee spirit. 

But I am suggesting that government lead 
the way to a redistribution of people and 
jobs, services and facilities, lead it by in- 
spiration, by example, by supportive legisla- 
tion, by providing or underwriting seed 
money for private and public rural develop- 
ment investment, developing additional fi- 
nancial incentives for industry to expand or 
relocate in less congested areas, and by work- 
ing hand-in-glove with private citizens and 
groups of citizens in planning the kind of 
wise growth that circumvents the problems 
plaguing urban America. 

Space will not permit a detailed examina- 
tion of each of these strategies, but I’m 
happy to report that legislation—much of it 
encouraged and supported by the White 
House itself—has been or soon will be in- 
troduced to facilitate their development. 

The Consolidated Farm and Rural Develop- 
ment Act introduced this year by Senators 
Hubert H. Humphrey and Herman E. Tal- 
madge, for instance, and amendments and 
corollary legislation introduced by Republi- 
can Senator James Pearson of Kansas, may 
well comprise the most ambitious, compre- 
hensive, far-reaching rural development pro- 
gram ever offered to America. 

It is none too soon. 

The war which has tortured and dis- 
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tracted us for seven long years is winding 
down. The time has come for America to 
look ahead, to decide, at long last, where we 
are going ...and the best way to get 
there. 

If we want an America where most of us 
are jammed into a few huge strip cities along 
both coasts, the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Great Lakes, while a handful of us rattle 
around empty little ghost towns, we do noth- 
ing. 

But if we want an America where people 
can breathe again, and see the stars again, 
and “make the morning last” again, then we 
move boldly and decisively to change the pat- 
tern of national growth. 

If we mobilize our resources, if we bring 
to this effort the same dedication, energy and 
ingenuity we brought to the challenge, say, 
of putting a man on the moon, we can 
create a new America—an America where 
our big cities have a chance to catch their 
breath, stabilize their populations, regain 
their health and vigor; an America where the 
countryside is dotted with new towns, reju- 
venated older communities, small urban 
clusters, judiciously located factories, new 
payrolls, enhanced public facilities and serv- 
ices, colleges and technical schools... all of 
this making it possible, for the first time 
in generations, for Americans to live—and 
earn a living—where they want to live and 
earn a living. And poll after poll, year after 
year the story has been the same. Most Amer- 
icans do not want to live in urban centers. 

I opened this consideration of patterns for 
tomorrow by talking about nostalgia. I’d like 
to close it on the same note. 

For nearly ten years now, Mrs. McIntyre 
and I have lived in the Nation’s Capital. The 
electrifying excitement of the city, its aura of 
history enshrined and still being made, its 
oases of landscaped splendor... all this 
coupled with the personal challenges and 
satisfactions of my job have made those 
years memorable and rewarding. 

I have no regrets over haying chosen this 
course of career. In truth, I owe a great debt 
to the people of New Hampshire for having 
given this small town boy the opportunity 
for such a grand experience. 

But ... by birth and by choice I am a 
small town boy. No matter how long I live 
there, Washington, D.C., will never be 
“home.” For “home” to Tom McIntyre is 
something vastly different. 

It is Laconia, New Hampshire, and first 
names and warm faces. It is green leaves and 
blue water—Winnisquam, Winnipesaukee, 
and a sprawling frame house on the shore 
of Lake Opechee. 

It is memories. The old court house. The 
venerable architecture of the mills. The Main 
Street buildings my father built from the 
turn of the century through the Twenties. 
His grocery stores and the dear recollection 
of his tall figure hustling about, waiting on 
customers, wearing the marketman’s frock 
coat and—always—a straw hat. And it is 
other memories, some remote . some not 
so distant. Casino Square and my first penny 
candy. Winter nights and a bobsled (we 
called such sleds a “‘traverse’’) on the Mor- 
rill Street Hill. The neighborhood gang on 
Dewey Street. And all the other green and 
happy places of childhood. 

In a larger sense, “home” is all of New 
Hampshire ... from the mills of Manches- 
ter to Franconia Notch and “The Old Man 
of the Mountains” .. . from the forests of 
the North Country to the sandy beaches of 
Rye and Hampton. 

And it is all the features of a changing 
theatre of seasons. Spring and a awakening 
meadows. The lush seductiveness of summer. 
The diamond clarity of a sunny winter's day. 
And richest of all, the autumn of the year, 
a feast of the senses that moved Gladys 
Taber to say: “If anyone asked me what 
happiness is, I should say it is a September 
day in New England.” 
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And home is people. People I have known 
all my life. And all the bits and pieces of 
memory that go with each of them. 

Home is my roots, my anchor to what is 
real and meaningful. 

Home is the definition of What I am and 
Who I am. 

One hundred-fifteen years ago, Walt Whit- 
man wrote these lines: 


There was a child went forth every day ... 

And the first object he look’d upon, that ob- 
ject he became 

And that object became part of him for the 
day 

or a certain part of the day, 

Or for many years or stretching cycles of 

years, 


Refiect for a moment on a bygone America 
where children once opened their eyes to 
the sight of loving parents who were secure 
in their own identity and sure of their own 
destiny, or first looked upon the loveliness 
of a unfolding rose, or a ripening feld, a 
crystal brook or a placid lake, a stand of 
birch or a lofty mountain. 

And then consider, if you will, the first 
objects looked upon by the children of a 
society which has let its roots wither, a so- 
ciety which has collided with its own en- 
vironment: the ghetto child who opens his 
eyes to a despairing mother, or a broken win- 
dow, or a dirty air shaft, or a trash-piled 
alley ... or a hungry rat. The child of sterile 
suburbs who day after day looks out upon 
the stultifying sameness of a ticky-tacky 
world. The offspring of today’s new band of 
nomads, the transient businessmen, profes- 
sionals and technicians, children who rarely 
look upon a familiar landscape for more than 
months at a time, who make not friends but 
fleeting acquaintances, who have learned to 
know and cherish no more family than the 
immediate. 

What roots do they have? What ties? What 
anchors to reality and identity and security? 
What defense do they have against the on- 
slaughts of future shock and the disease of 
change? 

We Americans have not changed. Deep in- 
side, we have always known how important 
it was to have roots and ties and anchors. 
Our newly rediscovered appreciation of them 
is really nothing more than, as Robert Frost 
put it, an old truth moving back into favor. 

But recognizing and appreciating and wax- 
ing nostalgic, all this is not enough. 

If we truly want to bring back the op- 
portunity to plant roots, to establish firm 
ties, to drop restful anchor, then we must 
bend every effort to re-create an America 
where all this is possible again. 

This will not be easy. 

And it will cost ... cost a great deal in 
time, in ingenuity, in determination, yes, 
and in money. 

But nothing worthwhile comes easy. Noth- 
ing worthwhile comes cheap. Yet what, I ask, 
could be more worthwhile than an America 
again at peace with itself? 


ADMINISTRATION OF OUR LABOR 
LAWS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr, President, I have long 
believed that abuses by monopolistic la- 
bor unions destroy the rights of individ- 
ual union members and, more important- 
ly, the rights of those who choose not to 
join a union. It seems that every day we 
hear of such abuses, and of the power 
that has been amassed by the big unions. 

For years I have advocated reform in 
our labor statutes and in the manner in 
which they are administered by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. Just last 
year this need for reform was empha- 
sized in hearings before the Judiciary 
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Subcommittee on Separation of Powers, 
of which I am honored to serve as chair- 
man, on a bill introduced by the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas (Mr. 
Tower) which would shift jurisdiction 
over unfair labor practice cases from the 
Board to the Federal district courts. The 
subcommittee approved S. 1320, an iden- 
tical bill, on October 28, 1971. 

Recently this need was again empha- 
sized in a letter to the editor of the Wall 
Street Journal by Mr. Carl L. Shipley, 
a very able attorney in Washington, D.C. 
As Mr. Shipley pointed out in his letter, 
freedom of the individual worker must 
be restored by an impartial tribunal in 
order that wage-price escalation can be 
kept in line after the expiration of Presi- 
dent Nixon’s wage-price freeze. 

The need also was poignantly pointed 
out in a letter to Mr. Shipley from Mrs. 
Margaret M. Eigensee of Columbus, Ohio. 
Mrs. Eigensee explained in very vivid 
terms how the power of one union was 
brought to bear on her family and its 
business, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letters of Mr. Shipley and 
Mrs. Eigensee be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered printed in the Recorp, fol- 
lows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, July 12, 1971] 
THE NLRB AND PRICES 
EDITOR: THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

Your editorial "Help for the Labor Board” 
(June 23), suggesting that “perhaps it’s time 
for Congress to redefine” the jurisdiction of 
the National Labor Relations Board, points up 
serious problems, 

Continuing industrial warfare in the form 
of administrative proceedings before the 
NLRB is fogging up the chance for more co- 
operation between labor and management., 
We hear continuously about the adverse im- 
pact of the wage increase-price increase spi- 
ral on inflation. We read of the deteriorating 
U.S. position in the price competition of ex- 
porting our manufactured goods. The Presi- 
dent is urged to impose wage and price con- 
trols or resort to the political stratagem of 
“jaw-boning” workers and employers, 

The basic problem is an out-of-date Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. It was passed in 
1935, amended in 1947 and again in 1959. 
Under the Act, Congress declared a policy of 
“enco + + . Collective bargaining.” 
Over the years the NLRB has tended to con- 
strue its job as affirmative sponsorship of 
unionization. This has led to various thinly 
disguised forms of compulsory union mem- 
bership, and constant pressure on employers 
to “check-off” union dues from workers’ pay- 
checks. Employes are deprived of freedom of 
choice in joining and paying union dues. This 
has led to industry-wide unions, not only in 
the private sector, but now in public employ- 
ment. 

Compulsory unionism and the check-off of 
dues have distorted free collective bargain- 
ing. The nation now lives under the continual 
threat of the general strike or national work 
stoppage in vital areas. It is time for Con- 
gress to change the law and guarantee a 
forum that is impartial. Employes, private 
and public, are entitled to generous income 
and the best possible working conditions. 
They should be able to enforce these basic 
rights in the courts, where all basic contro- 
versies should be resolved. Individual em- 
ployes should have their freedom of choice 
protected—freedom to join or not to join a 
union, freedom to have or not to have union 
dues deducted from their paychecks. If these 
freedoms are restored, and an impartial tri- 
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bunal decides disputes, the wage-price escala- 
tion can be kept in line with increased pro- 
ductivity. 
CARL L. SHIPLEY, 
Republican National Committeeman 
for the District of Columbia. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, 
July 14, 1971. 
Mr. CARL SHIPLEY, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SHIPLEY: I just read your letter 
to the editor of the Wall Street Journal and 
could not restrain from writing this letter 
to you. I am sick at heart and despairing of 
any help from anyone because of what a 
Union has done to my husband and my 
family. All my life, I believed that if I lived 
an honest and conscientious life, I had noth- 
ing to fear and this is what I have taught 
my children to believe. To me, my govern- 
ment was a bulwark for all the hard work- 
ing, civic minded citizens in the land. 

My husband is the owner of a small busi- 
ness—Borchers Carpet Cleaning Company, 
founded 92 years ago by his grandfather, 
Herman Borchers. It is in the original loca- 
tion, in the south side of Columbus where 
the family was born and raised. He employs 
about 55 people, many of them second and 
third generation employes. 

Two years ago, a Union organizer ap- 
proached my husband to tell him he wished 
to organize our employes. My husband told 
him that no one in the company was inter- 
ested, that we have a variety of employes 
doing miscellaneous jobs—they were all satis- 
fied with their hours and wages. The orga- 
nizer told him—“either you let us organize 
you or I'll put you out of business”. Not 
one employe would sign a request for an 
election to determine if they should be rep- 
resented (we would have preferred to have 
an election to settle the issue). There then 
followed harassment and intimidation of the 
most unbelievable nature. Pickets, many of 
them, surrounded our plant in the mornings 
and followed our trucks to customer’s homes 
where they paraded in front of homes and 
businesses. They contacted our customers 
and yillified our company. Pickets marched 
on downtown thoroughfares with signs 
“Borchers are below Union Standards” etc. 
etc. My son was routed out of bed at 6 o’clock 
in the morning and taken to jail on a trump- 
ed up “Assault and Battery” charge. We 
learned that the Union had instructed the 
police to arrest him at that hour. My son 
in law was arrested for “assault and battery”, 
and equally untrue charge. Windows in our 
plant were broken, tires slashed. Our work- 
men were interfered with at various jobs and 
threatened with various acts. Trucks deliver- 
ing goods to our plant were stopped and 
customers going into our plant were ac- 
costed and intimidated. 

In the beginning, we were confident that 
our attorney could certainly handle it and 
protect our rights—what a farce! The unions 
are protected right down the line. My hus- 
band made a trip to the N.L.R.B. board in 
Cincinnati where he was set straight. It rep- 
resents the Union, period. My son wished 
to sue the Union for false arrest but was 
dissuaded by our attorney who told us we 
had very little chance of finding a judge 
who is not Union obligated or at least one 
who would have the courage to buck such 
a powerful organization. All the help we got 
from the “law” was a whopping attorney bill 
which we can ill afford. 

We appealed to our Congressmen, who 
were “shocked” at the situation; our Gover- 
nor “couldn't believe” what was happening. 
Our friends and associates simply could not 
believe that a Union can just set out to take 
over a company and then if thwarted proceed 
to “put us out of business”. The unlimited 
funds they have at their disposal—what 
chance does someone like my husband have 
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against such odds? Are we doomed to close 
up our business as so many are doing rather 
than submit to these gangsters? Isn’t there 
going to be any more opportunity for in- 
dividual incentive? Must we all be a dues- 
paying member of some Union? Believe me, 
my husband would have thrown in the towel 
but for my son and son in law who we had 
hoped would continue in the family tradi- 
tion. God help them—lI’m sure He is the 
only hope there is. 

We have literally exhausted any possibili- 
ties for help. The Unions know only one 
method “violence”. This becomes increasingly 
obvious when we read of the recent conven- 
tion where officers elected to high posts in a 
Union are under indictment for criminal 
acts. In another, one reads of illegal activi- 
ties among high Union officials, What chance 
has a law abiding, God fearing businessman 
against such odds? 

Right now, I am trying to sort out my out 
of date beliefs and wondering how I'm going 
to keep from getting more bitter than I am. 
Is it any wonder that there is less and less 
respect for a government who only recog- 
nizes those people who can contribute large 
sums and the votes that accompany them? 
My brother was killed “defending his coun- 
try” and I have to wonder how the country 
ever inspired such sacrifices. 

If you are still reading, thank you. 

Yours truly, 
MARGARET M. EIGENSEE. 


CoLUMmBUS, OHIO, 
October 6, 1971. 

Dear Mr. SHIPLEY: In answer to your re- 
quest in your September 29th letter, I have 
no objection to having my July 14th letter 
put in the Congressional Record. I would do 
anything I could to help you or anyone to 
curtail union power. I would hate to think 
that any other family would have to be put 
through the nightmare that mine has suf- 
fered, Lack of time prevented me from re- 
plying to your letter of July 21. We have a 
labor file which we would be glad to have 
you see; it is not easy to pick out individual 


- letters as so much of the action was not re- 


corded. The physical acts were the most 
punishing and difficult to prove. As horrified 
and shocked as people generally were at the 
abuse which we took, it was not easy to get 
people to testify as they, too were afraid of 
union retaliation, Our own employes begged 
to be left out of any “witn: ” because 
they have families and were afraid of what 
might happen to them. 

We have stacks of pictures my son in law 
took and I will enclose some of them to 
illustrate how the union organizers swarmed 
upon us during this period. They followed 
our trucks to customer’s homes and bus- 
inesses and picketed there. On several dif- 
ferent occasions, they interfered with our 
workmen, deliberately blocking their work 
efforts. Several individual customers in 
homes were incensed and called police who 
of course could do nothing. In the cases of 
several businesses, the managers were terri- 
fied of the unions and we were of course 
forced to stop. We have been badly hurt, any 
number of customers were told by union or- 
ganizers and heads that they were to no 
longer give us any business or they would 
suffer accordingly. We have no recourse—the 
unions have the protection of the law and 
of course great supplies of cash. My hus- 
band’s trip to Cincinnati was completely 
frustrating—the N.L.R.B. made it plain they 
were interested in the union’s welfare, not 
ours. 

The real blow came when we talked to our 
attorney about suing the union and It’s rep- 
resentatives for haying our son arrested on 
an “assault and battery” charge, a completely 
trumped up charge and he warned us that 
any chances of our winning, if we should 
encounter a judge who had union support, 
would be practically nil, 
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My son and son in law are now helping to 
Operate our business and my hope is that 
more and more young people come to see the 
evil that exists in unions just as they do. 
Just a few short years ago while in college, 
they had very idealistic attitudes about the 
good that unions have done. You will never 
see two more disillusioned young men. You 
have no idea how many people we know who 
go to great trouble to avoid doing any busi- 
ness with union dominated firms. I hope our 
number will grow. 

Please let me know if I can be of any help. 

Yours truly, 
MARGARET M. EIGENSEE. 


DEREGULATION OF UTILITIES 
UNDER PHASE II 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, we have 
been confused, and, in some instances, 
misled as to the direction the Nixon 
administration would take on utility rate 
increases in phase II of its economic 
program. 

Indications in the press and informal 
staff conversations with the Executive 
Office indicated that the White House 
might not be ready to loosen its grip over 
prices in the electric, gas, telephone, and 
other public service areas: First, because 
it was not sufficiently informed as to 
magnitude of rate hikes pending; and 
second, it had not developed the machin- 
ery for making a tight evaluation of the 
inflationary impact of such increases on 
the economy. 

But now we know otherwise. The freeze 
has been virtually taken off all public 
utilities. Primary responsibility for de- 
termining whether the rate increases will 
be inflationary—and thus should not be 
granted—appears to have been delegated 
to the regulatory agencies. For instance, 
on rate increases which have already 
been approved, but were under the 90- 
day freeze, the regulatory agencies are 
required to review the increases for con- 
sistency with the Economic Stabilization 
Act. However, in these cases, the new 
Federal Price Commission appears to 
have no supervening authority to act. 

For rate hikes approved by regulatory 
agencies after November 13, the Price 
Commission has only 30 days—after no- 
tification—to review and take action. If 
it does not, the increase can go into effect. 
The sheer ability of the Price Commis- 
sion staff to read and analyze the volu- 
minous records and decisions of regula- 
tory price orders within 30 days defies 
the imagination. The assumption can 
only be that the bulk of the rate increases 
presently in the mill will clear the dike. 

Utilities with $100 million or more in 
gross receipts are required to notify the 
Price Commission of their intentions to 
seek rate increases, but it is unclear what 
action the Price Commission either in- 
tends to take, or legally can take, to stop 
the big companies from filing rate appli- 
cations before regulatory agencies, or 
how extensive will be the Commission’s 
review of the utility rate increase re- 
quests. My expectation is that the prob- 
lem of deciding what company should be 
stopped from filing for an increase will 
be more overpowering than trying to de- 
cide what authorized increases should be 
permitted, and thus most of the compa- 
nies will be allowed to pursue the regu- 
latory route to its inevitable end. 
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But apart from the administrative 
burden, there is another serious flaw in 
the process. When the Price Commission 
asserts its authority to make a decision 
with respect to a utility’s application for 
an increase, or an already approved rate, 
there is no provision for the facts pre- 
sented by the utility company to be 
tested or opposed by an adversary source. 
I have no doubt that the companies will 
be pouring on the pressure and evidence 
in their best interests, but there is no 
mechanism for keeping the procedure 
honest, no chance for the consumer or 
the public to straighten out the record. 
Because the Price Commission will meet 
in secret, we will never know how persua- 
sive the utility companies will be in get- 
ting approvals to go ahead with their 
cases and increased rates. 

Thus, the new utility price regulations 
are no more than business as usual. The 
Cost of Living Council, which recom- 
mended the basic policy here, has pro- 
vided a mechanism which, as a practical 
matter, could result in the implementa- 
tion of some $4 billion in electric, gas, and 
telephone rate increases in the next 6 
months. The additional billions in an- 
nual increases which may go forward 
thereafter defy the imagination. 

My experience after years of investiga- 
tion is that regulatory agencies, particu- 
larly those at State and local levels, are 
overburdened, understaffed, and general- 
ly incapable of testing the evidence and 
rendering rational judgments with re- 
spect to rate increases under their own 
differing standards. In addition, they 
tend to be biased in favor of the busi- 
nesses they regulate. To rest with them 
the additional responsibility of deciding 
matters of national impact, would seem 
to compound the problem and make the 
inevitable results all the more inflation- 
ary. 

Under present constraints as to staffing 
and time in which to act, the Price Com- 
mission may be seriously limited to han- 
dling only special cases, leaving the bulk 
of anticipated rate increases to fall 
through the cracks. Even with the best 
of intentions, the Federal mechanism, 
as presently empowered and constituted, 
could not possibly cope with the overall 
impact of rate increases in the area of 
regulated industries. 

This, of course, is what the utility in- 
dustry wants. It has been lobbying 
against the freeze and against tight 
Federal controls for months. It is com- 
fortable with the existing regulatory 
process because it has been getting its 
way. For the administration to buy the 
industry line and rely on that process to 
help reduce inflation and restore balance 
to the economy may be one of the most 
dangerous decisions it has yet made. 

It is noted that the Code of Federal 
Regulations provides for appeal proce- 
dures with respect to those whose rate 
increases have been turned down by the 
Price Commission, but there are no direct 
judicial remedies for the consumer or 
individual who feels that the system is 
working against his interests. 

I have asked the Cost of Living Coun- 
cil what provisions have been made to 
afford the public and the consumer full 
rights to be heard and represented in 
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the decisionmaking process—at the regu- 
latory level and at the Price Commission 
level. No answers are available to this 
question at the present time. Nor have I 
been able to find out what specific role 
the Price Commission—or the executive 
branch—intends to play in the State and 
local regulatory proceedings dealing with 
prospective rate increases. 

At the moment, the Price Commis- 
sion is but an advisory commission to 
the President, but its recommendations 
have been given the power of Presiden- 
tial authority. Is this authority to be 
exercised as a result of decisions secretly 
arrived at, and perhaps secretly negoti- 
ated with industry, or will the public 
have the right to know what is going 
on? These are not trivial questions given 
our democratic process of government. 

The 100 major utilities in the electric 
power field last year had a net profit, 
after taxes, which averaged 15 cents out 
of every dollar. The lion’s share of these 
companies have obtained, or are in the 
process of requesting, higher power rates 
for next year and/or the remainder of 
this year. Yet neither the Cost of Living 
Council, the Price Commission, nor any- 
one else in the Federal Government 
knows the number and amount of these 
rate increases that are waiting for the 
phase II regulations. The magnitude of 
the inflationary impact, if these price 
increases are allowed to go forward, 
could not have been given sufficient 
study by the administration. If it had, 
the conclusion to keep the lid on utility 
prices would have been inescapable. 

Mr. President, I have requested that 
Dr. Grayson, Chairman of the Price 
Commission, and a representative of the 
Cost of Living Council appear before 
the Senate Subcommittee on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations as soon as is con- 
venient for them to discuss the future of 
phase II with respect to utility rate in- 
creases. The subcommittee presently has 
under consideration legislation on the 
subject of consumer information and 
representation with respect to utility— 
gas, electric, and telephone—rate in- 
creases and other matters—S. 607, the 
Utility Consumers’ Information and 
Counsel Act. During the course of our 
hearings on this legislation, basic is- 
sues have been raised as to the role, cri- 
teria, and procedures of the Cost of Liv- 
ing Council and the Price Commission 
in dealing with such rate increases. 

The plain fact is that with respect 
to utilities which are monopolies in their 
own special areas, the Nixon adminis- 
tration has not faced the main issue. 
On the big rate increases—where bil- 
lions of dollars are involved—the freeze 
should have been continued, subject to 
special exemptions to be granted by the 
Price Commission under definitive and 
tight guidelines. The burden should have 
been placed on the big corporations to 
prove that rate increases approved by 
State agencies should be permitted to 
take effect. Requests for exemptions by 
companies should be announced in the 
Federal Register, end outside parties— 
consumers, taxpayers. the public— 
should be given an opportunity to argue 
before the Price Commission that the 
requested price increases were detri- 
mental to the national economy as 
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spelled out in the stabilization guide- 
lines set forth by the Price Commission. 

Above all, such guidelines should take 
into consideration the high profits which 
many utilities haye been making over 
the past 2 years. 

Most important, to the extent that 
price-wage controls are successful, and 
interest rates decrease, the need for rate 
hikes will decrease, and the justification 
for lower rates will increase. 

Many of the pending rate increase re- 
quests were based upon projections of 
costs and prices that are being reduced. 
If the administration is going to let these 
rate increases, based upon outdated 
financial projections, go into effect, it 
will be saying that either, first, its wage- 
price controls are ineffective, or second, 
it does not object to inflation created by 
the utility corporations. 

In order to protect the public, the ad- 
ministration should adopt much more 
stringent controls over utility rate cases 
or reverse its opposition to S. 607, the 
utility consumers’ information and coun- 
sel bill, and support the proposal that the 
Utility Consumers’ Counsel and his staff 
could represent the public interest be- 
fore the Price Commission as well as the 
State and Federal regulatory commis- 
sions. 

Mr. President, in order to provide ad- 
ditional background to my remarks, I 
ask unanimous consent that my corre- 
spondence with the Cost of Living Coun- 
cil and the text of chapter ITI of the Fed- 
eral Register, issued Saturday, Novem- 
ber 13, 1971, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
October 1, 1971. 
Mr. ARNOLD R. WEBER, 
Executive Director, Cost of Living Council, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. WEBER: In the event that utility 
rate hikes are permitted—subject to com- 
mission approval—following the 12 Novem- 
ber freeze expiration, substantial increases 
can be expected. An extraordinary number of 
requests are now pending before commis- 
sions, some of which are conducting hearings 
during the freeze period. Government over- 
slight is so slight that no one has even ascer- 
tained from the various State and Federal 
commissions the amount of rate increase re- 
quests pending. Reports in the Wall Street 
Journal and trade press indicate that the 
total of electric, gas and telephone industry 
requests amounts to several billion dollars, 

The reduced costs incident to the wage- 
price freeze and the reduction in interest 
levels anticipated by Secretary Connally 
should substantially reduce utility revenue 
requirements. However, there is presently no 
provision for adequate representation of con- 
sumer interests before the regulatory com- 
missions. This deficiency will be the subject 
of hearings on S. 607, the Utility Consumers’ 
Information and Counsel Act of 1971, to be 
held later this month, before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Intergovernmental Relations. 


I shall preside at those hearings and would 
like to have beforehand information on the 
amount of electric, gas and telephone rate 
increase requests pending before the State 
and Federal commissions. This is information 
which the Cost of Living Council also needs 
for its evaluation of the inflationary impact 
of a return to traditional methods of regula- 
tion. 

Therefore, I request that you direct an ap- 
propriate agency or your own staff to obtain 
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that information as quickly as possible, and 
to share your findings with the Subcommit- 
tee. 
Very truly yours, 
Lee METCALF. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESI- 
DENT, Cost OF LIVING COUNCIL, 
Washington, D.C., November 3, 1971. 

Hon. LEE METCALF, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR METCALF: This is in response 
to your letter of October 1, 1971 to Arnold R. 
Weber. A member of the Council’s staff has 
been in conversation with Mr. Reinemer of 
your staff concerning our interest in pending 
utility rate increases, as a part of the Coun- 
cil's responsibilities for determining coverage 
of these industries in the post-freeze stabili- 
zation program. 

Iam sure that the Price Commission would 
also be interested in knowing how many in- 
creases are pending before State and other 
commissions, for how much, in what areas of 
the country, etc. Unfortunately, the Council 
does not have the staff resources to make 
such a survey, and I doubt that the Price 
Commission will have sufficient resources, at 
least for some time. 

Both organizations would appreciate any 
help your staff can provide. I will forward a 
copy of your letter to Dr. C. Jackson Grayson, 
Jr., Chairman of the Price Commission, so 
that he may know of your interest in this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 
EDGAR R. FIEDLER, 
Deputy Director for Phase I. 
U.S. SENATE, 
November 5, 1971. 

Hon. PAUL W. McCracken, 

Chairman, Council of Economic Advisers, 
Member, Cost of Living Council, Execu- 
tive Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN McCrAcKEN: The Subcom- 
mittee on Intergovernmental Relations pres- 
ently has under consideration legislation on 
the subject of consumer information and rep- 
resentation with respect to utility (gas, elec- 
tric, and telephone) rate increases and other 
matters (S. 607, the Utility Consumer Coun- 
cil and Information Act). During the course 
of our hearings on this legislation, certain 
issues have been raised as to the effect of 
President Nixon's Phase II price stabilization 
program on utility rate increases, and the 
role, criterla and procedures of the Cost of 
Living Council and the Price Commission in 
dealing with such rate increases. It is esti- 
mated that around $3 billion in increases are 
pending and are awaiting the end of the 
present freeze. 

In the absence of Secretary Connally, I am 
taking the liberty of writing to you to ex- 
press to you, on behalf of the Subcommittee, 
an invitation to appear during the week of 
November 15, and to testify with respect to 
those plans, policies and proposals which the 
Cost of Living Council has developed, or is in 
the process of developing, concerning utility 
rate increases approved or pending at State 
and Federal regulatory levels. 

However, since the date of November 15 is 
immediately upon us, it is necessary to obtain 
the following information as soon as possible: 

(1) Have all electric, gas and telephone 
rates been frozen during the Phase I ninety- 
day price freeze, and, if not, what increases 
were permitted? 

(2) Will all such rates be frozen after the 
Phase II date, and if not, what are the in- 
tentions of the Cost of Living Council and 
the Price Commission with respect to any 
rate increases to be permitted? 

(3) What will be the specific roles of the 
Cost of Living Council and the Price Com- 
mission in investigating and making any 
final decisions with respect to such utility 
rates and increases? 
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(4) What procedures, guidelines, or other 
means have been developed for making de- 
cisions with respect to such rates and in- 
creases, and in, particular, what provisions 
have been made to afford the public and the 
consumer full rights to be heard and repre- 
sented with respect to any proposed action by 
the Council or the Commission on such rates 
and increases. 

Mr. E. Winslow Turner, special counsel 
with the Subcommittee, will be in com- 
munication with your staff to arrange the 
date and time for your testimony. We would 
be delighted to hear from any members of 
the Council or the Commission which you 
may wish to have accompany you. We would 
request, however, that the chairman of the 
Price Commission, Dr. Grayson, be available 
for questions. 

We appreciate your special cooperation 
with respect to this very important matter. 

Very truly yours, 
LEE METCALF. 


THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COUNCIL OF 
Economic ADVISERS, 
Washington, November 13, 1971. 
Hon, LEE METCALF, 
U.S. Senate, Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR METCALF: This is in reply to 
your letter of November 5, 1971 inviting me 
to testify about the role of the Cost of Liv- 
ing Council in the control of utility rates 
and asking me certain specific questions, It 
will be clear from the answers to these ques- 
tions, given below, that the subjects of in- 
terest to you are not now the direct respon- 
sibility of the Cost of Living Council, al- 
though the Cost of Living Council has a 
residual, overall responsibility. 

Q 1. Have all electric, gas and telephone 
rates been frozen during the Phase I ninety- 
day freeze, and, if not, what increases were 
permitted? 

A. All electric, gas and telephone rates 
were frozen during the Phase I ninety-day 
freeze. 

Q 2. Will all such rates be frozen after the 
Phase II date, and if not, what are the in- 
tentions of the Cost of Living Council and 
the Price Commission with respect to any 
rate increases to be permitted? 

A. All such increases are not frozen after 
the ninety day freeze. The Cost of Living 
Council has not exempted utility rates from 
control and they are therefore under the 
jurisdiction of the Price Commission. The 
Price Commission has issued the following 
regulation pertaining to regulated public 
utilities: 

Code of Federal Regulations, Title 6 Sec- 
tion 300.016 

(a) In general. A person which is a regu- 
lated public utility as defined in section 
7701(a) (33) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (26 U.S.C. section 7701(a)(33)) may 
charge a price, rate, or tariff in excess of the 
base price if such increase has been ap- 
proved by a regulatory agency. A regulated 
person who had gross receipts of $100 mil- 
lion or more during its most recent fiscal 
year ending on or before November 13, 1971, 
shall inform the Price Commission of all re- 
quests for rate increases and immediately 
notify the Commission in writing of any 
agency order granting an increase and of 
any other authorized increase. A regulated 
person who had gross receipts between $50 
and $100 million during its most recent fiscal 
year ending on or before November 13, 1971, 
shall immediately notify the Commission in 
writing of any agency order granting an 
increase and of any other authorized in- 
crease. 

(b) Special rule. In the case of rate in- 
creases which were approved by a regulatory 
agency before November 14, 1971, but which 
were not permitted to take effect due to 
Executive Order 11615, such rate increase 
may take effect with respect to transactions 
occurring after November 13, 1971. However, 
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before such increases may take effect, such 
regulatory agency shall review such increases 
with regard to their consistency with the 
purposes of the Economic Stabilization Act 
of 1970, as amended. 

Q 3. What will be the specific roles of the 
Cost of Living Council and the Price Com- 
mission in investigating and making any 
final decisions with respect to such utility 
rates and increases? 

A. The Cost of Living Council will be 
monitoring the policies and operations of 
the Price Commission and the Pay Board in 
their totality. It will not review individual 
cases. The Price Commission is retaining the 
right to review individual increases here- 
after granted by regulatory authorities and, 
in the case of utilities with gross receipts in 
excess of $100,000,000, individual increases 
applied for hereafter. The Price Commission 
may take steps to implement more stringent 
standards than are applied by the regula- 
tory authorities, but in the absence of such 
action no approval by the Price Commission 
is required. 

Q 4. What procedures, guidelines, or other 
means have been developed for making deci- 
sions with respect to such rates and in- 
creases, and, in particular, what provisions 
have been made to afford the public and the 
consumer full rights to be heard and repre- 
sented with respect to any proposed action 
by the Council or the Commission on such 
rates and increases. 

A. At the moment it is not possible to add 
to the answers given to questions 2 and 3. 
The Price Commission is now in process of 
establishing procedures, guidelines, etc. for 
implementing the regulations it has just 
issued. 

I would be happy to try to answer any 
other questions you may have about the 
policy of the Cost of Living Council but I 
think you can see that the decision-making 
at this time is in the hands of the Price 
Commission. 

Sincerely, 
PAuL W. McCracken. 


CHAPTER II—PRICE COMMISSION 
Part 300—Price and Rent Stabilization 


It is the purpose of the regulations hereby 
adopted to provide guidance and procedures 
for the implementation of Price Commission 
policies designed to achieve a goal of holding 
average price increases across the economy 
to a rate of no more than 2% percent per 
year. It is expected that all persons will 
voluntarily comply with the provisions con- 
tained in these regulations and all orders 
and other guidance issued hereunder. 

In order to prescribe regulations for the 
Stabilization of prices and rents after No- 
vember 13, 1971, a new Chapter IlI—Price 
Commission is hereby established in Title 6— 
Economic Stabilization of the Code of Fed- 
eral Regulations, and a new Part 300—Price 
and Rent Stabilization is added thereto and 
the following regulations are hereby adopted 
effective November 14, 1971: 


Subpart A—General 
Sec. 
300.001 
300.011 
300.012 
300.013 
300.014 
300.015 
300.016 
300.051 
300.052 
300.080 
300.101 
300.201 
300.202 
300.203 


Summary. 

General rule. 

Manufacturers. 

Retailers and wholesalers. 

Service organizations. 

Rental of real property. 

Regulated public utilities. 

Prenotification firms. 

Reporting firms. 

Other considerations. 

Definition of terms. 

Seasonal patterns. 

Taxes. 

Contracts entered into prior to Au- 
gust 15, 1971. 

Formula-determined rentals. 

Exemptions, 

May 25, 1970, limitation date. 

Price Commission address. 


300.204 
300.401 
300.498 
300.499 
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Subparts B-E [Reserved] 
Subpart F—Base Price 

Sec. 
300. 501 
300. 505 


In general. 

Sales and leases of personal prop- 
erty and services. 

Sales and leases of real property. 

New property and new services. 

800.511 Geographic limitation. 

300.513 Definitions. 3 

Subpart G—Procedures and Administration 

300.601 Records and ceiling price lists. 

300.612 Exceptions by ruling. 

300.613 Rulings. 

300.614 Adverse determinations and appeal. 

300.615 Failure to obtain relief. 

300.616 Reports of alleged violations. 

300.651 Penalties. 

AUTHORITY: The provisions of this Part 300 
issued under the Economic Stabilization Act 
of 1970, as amended (Public Law 91-379, 84 
Stat. 799; Public Law 91-558, 84 Stat. 1468; 
Public Law 92-8, 85 Stat. 13; Public Law 92- 
15, 85 Stat. 38), Executive Order No. 11627 
(36 F.R. 20139, October 16, 1971), and Cost 
of Living Council Order No. 4 (36 F.R. 20202, 
October 16, 1971). 

Subpart A—General 
§300.001 Summary. 

The rules contained in this subpart relate 
to increases in prices and rents which are 
allowable after November 13, 1971, with re- 
spect to: 

(a) Sales and leases of personal property, 

(b) The furnishing of services and 

(c) Sales and leases of real property. 

See § 300.011 for the general rule regarding 
increases in prices with respect to sales and 
leases for property and with respect to serv- 
ices. For special rules applicable to— 

(d) Manufacturers, see § 300.012, 

(e) Retailers and wholesalers, see § 300.013, 

(f) Service organizations, see § 300.014, 

(g) Rental property, see § 300.015, 

(h) Regulated industries, see § 300.016. 

For rules relating to firms required to notify 
the Price Commission before a price and rent 
increase can take effect, see § 300.051. For 
rules relating to firms required to make 
periodic reports to the Price Commission, see 
§ 300.052. See § 300.101 for definitions of 
terms used in this subpart. For rules with 
Tespect to certain special situations, see 
§ 300.201 and following. For rules exempting 
certain transactions from the operation of 
this subpart, see § 300.401. 

§ 300.011 General rule. 

Except as otherwise provided in this sub- 
part, no person may charge a price or rent, 
with respect to any transaction involving 
sales or leases of property or services occur- 
ring after November 13, 1971, which exceeds 
the base price as determined under the rules 
prescribed in Subpart F of this part. 
$ 300.012 Manufacturers. 

A manufacturer may charge a price in 
excess of the base price (as determined un- 
der Subpart F of this part), to reflect allow- 
able cost increases in effect on or after No- 
vember 14, 1971, reduced to refiect produc- 
tivity gains; provided, however, that the ef- 
fect of all of a manufacturer’s price changes 
is not to increase its profit margin as a per- 
centage of sales, before income taxes, over 
that which prevailed during the base period 
(as defined in § 300.101). 


§ 300.013 Retailers and wholesalers. 

(a) In general. A person engaged in retail- 
ing or wholesaling may charge a price in ex- 
cess of the base price where— 

(1) The customary initial percentage 
markup with respect to the property sold is 
equal to or less than such person’s customary 
initial percentage markup which prevailed 
during the base period (as defined in 
§ 300.101), provided 

(2) The effect of all such person’s price 
changes is not to increase its profit mar- 
gin as a percentage of sales, before income 


300. 507 
300. 509 
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taxes, over that which prevailed during the 
base period. 

(b) Posting Requirement. (1) a retailer is 
required to display prominently at the place 
of sale, base prices with respect to: 

(1) All food products (except those which 
are exempt under the provisions of 
§ 300.401); and 

(ii) Those 40 items in each department 
which have the highest sales volume, or those 
items which account for 50 percent of total 
sales in each department, whichever is less. 
Such base prices must be posted on or before 
January 1, 1972. No increase in price is al- 
lowable under paragraph (a) of this section 
until such base prices have been posted. 

(2) A retailer must utilize the following 
interim procedure until base prices are 
posted under subparagraph (1) of this para- 
graph, with respect to base prices for all 
products (except for those exempted under 
§ 300.401), and thereafter, with respect to 
base prices not posted under subparagraph 
(1) of this paragraph: 

(1) There shall be posted on each floor of 
his establishment at least one sign (mini- 
mum of 22’ x 28’’), as specified below, an- 
nouncing availability of base price informa- 
tion: 

BASE PRICE INFORMATION 

Information regarding the lawful base price 
for any item sold by this store not posted 
may be obtained by filling in a Base Price In- 
formation Request Form available at (specify 
location) and by handing it to (fill in). You 
will receive a speedy answer by mail. 

(ii) There shall be made available in at 
least one location on each selling floor, Base 
Price Information Request Forms, as specified 
below: 


BASE PRICE INFORMATION REQUEST FORMS 


Please furnish me with your base price for 
the following item sold in your store: 


(c) The retailer shall respond to each such 
written request for base price information 
within 48 hours from receipt of the request 
using & letter, in substance similar to the 
one specified below, and signed by the owner 
or by an officer of the company: 

To: (Name, Address, City, Zip) 


In reply to your request, we are pleased to 
inform you that our base price for 


Owner or company officer 


$ 300.014 Service organizations. 

A person which is a service organization 
may charge a price in excess of the base 
price with respect to the furnishing of serv- 
ices or the leasing of personal property only 
to reflect allowable cost in effect on Novem- 
ber 14, 1971, and cost increase incurred after 
November 14, 1971, reduced to reflect pro- 
ductivity gains: Provided, however That such 
imcreased price shall not result in an in- 
crease in such person’s profit margin as a 
percentage of sales, before income taxes, 
which prevailed during the base period. 
$300.015 Rental of real property. 

(a)-(c) [Reserved] 

(ad) Special record requirement. Persons 
leasing or offering to lease any real property 
shall maintain records showing— 

(1) The base price (as defined in Subpart 
F of this part) charged with respect to each 
unit of real property. 
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(2) The reason for any difference in the 
price described in subparagraph (1) of this 
Paragraph and the price allowable on or after 
November 14, 1971, and 

(3) The reason for any difference between 
the price described in subparagraph (1) of 
this paragraph and the maximum price al- 
lowable during the period beginning August 
15, and ending November 13, pursuant to 
Executive Order 11615. 

Such records shall be made available upon 
the request of any tenant, prospective tenant, 
or representative of the Price Commission. 
$300.016 Regulated public utilities. 

(a) In general. A person which is a regu- 
lated public utility as defined in section 
7701(a) (33) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (26 U.S.C. section 7701(a) (33)) may 
charge a price, rate, or tariff in excess of the 
base price if such increase has been approved 
by a regulatory agency. A regulated person 
who had gross receipts of $100 million or 
more during its most recent fiscal year ending 
on or before November 13, 1971, shall in- 
form the Price Commission of all requests for 
rate increases and immediately notify the 
Commission in writing of any agency order 
granting an increase and of any other au- 
thorized increase, A regulated person who 
had gross receipts between $50 and $100 mil- 
lion during its most recent fiscal year ending 
on or before November 13, 1971, shall im- 
mediately notify the Commission in writing 
of any agency order granting an increase and 
of any other authorized increase. 

(b) Special rule. In the case of rate in- 
creases which were approved by a regulatory 
agency before November 14, 1971, but which 
were not permitted to take effect due to Ex- 
ecutive Order 11615, such rate increase may 
take effect with respect to transactions oc- 
curring after November 13, 1971. However, 
before such increases may take effect, such 
regulatory agency shall review such increases 
with regard to their consistency with the 
purposes of the Economic Stabilization Act 
of 1970, as amended. 

§ 300.051 Prenotification firms. 

(a) In general. A person which is a pre- 
notification firm (as defined in § 300.101) 
may not charge a price in excess of the base 
price before the Price Commission has ap- 
proved such increased price. However, in the 
event the Price Commission does not act 
upon a requested price increase within 30 
days after receipt by the Price Commission 
of the request for such increase, such in- 
crease may go into effect. 

(b) Ezceptions. Prenotification require- 
ments are not applicable: 

(1) For wholesalers and retailers. 

(2) With respect to price changes resulting 
from calculation of a base price under Sub- 
part F of this part or from the operation of 
§ 300.203, relating to contracts entered into 
prior to August 15, 1971. 

(3) In respect of any price increase which 
reflects increases in costs of labor which 
become effective during the period Novem- 
ber 14, 1971, through December 31, 1971. 

(c) Manner of notification. Such person 
shall notify the Price Commission of its in- 
tention to raise the price of a product or 
service on forms to be prescribed by the 
Commission and shall provide information 
sufficient to enable the Commission to make 
a determination with respect to such pro- 
posed increase. If the Commission finds that 
the information submitted is not sufficient 
to make such a determination it shall notify 
the person and the 30-day period provided in 
paragraph (a) of this section shall begin 
to run from the time the additional infor- 
mation is submitted. 

(d) Reporting requirement. Such person 
shall file a quarterly report with the Price 
Commission within 15 days after the end of 
each fiscal quarter commencing with its first 
fiscal quarter ending after November 13, 
1971. Such quarterly reports shall be made 
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on forms to be prescribed by the Commission 
and shall contain the information required 
by such forms. 

§ 300.052 Reporting firms. 

(a) In general. A person which is a report- 
ing firm shall file a quarterly report with the 
Price Commission in the form provided in 
paragraph (b) of this section within 15 days 
after the end of each fiscal quarter com- 
mencing with its first fiscal quarter ending 
after November 13, 1971. 

(b) Manner of filing. The quarterly report 
required under paragraph (a) of this section 
shall be made on forms to be prescribed by 
the Commission and shall contain the infor- 
mation required by such forms. 

§ 300.080 Other considerations. 

In making any determination, the Price 
Commission will take into account what- 
ever factors it considers relevant to an equi- 
table resolution of the case and considers 
necessary to achieve the overall goal of hold- 
ing average increases across the economy toa 
rate of no more than 24% percent per year. 
$300.101 Definition of terms. 

(8) In general. Except as otherwise pro- 
vided, the definitions contained in this sec- 
tion shall only apply for purposes of Subpart 
A of this part. 

(b) Organizations subject to freeze—(1) 
Manufacturer. The term “manufacturer” 
means @ person who carries on the trade or 
business of making, fabricating, or assem- 
bling product or commodity by manual labor 
or machinery for sale to another person or 
persons. 

(2) Retailer and wholesaler—(i) Retailer. 
The term “retailer” means a person who car- 
ries on the trade or business of selling prop- 
erty to ultimate consumers. 

(ii) Wholesaler. The term “wholesaler” 
means & person who carries on the trade or 
business of purchasing property and, with- 
out substantially changing the form of such 
property, reselling it to another person who 
is not the ultimate consumer. 

(3) Service organization. The term “service 
organization” means a person who carries 
on the trade or business of selling or making 
available services, including the leasing of 
property to another person or persons. The 
term also includes nonprofit organizations, 
governments and governmental instrumen- 
talities which carry on such activities. The 
term also includes a person which provides 
professional services. 

(4) Person. The term “person” includes 
any individual, trust, estate, partnership, 
association, company, corporation, or instru- 
mentality of a governmental unit. However, 
such term does not include a foreign govern- 
ment, an instrumentality of a foreign gov- 
ernment or an international organization. 

(c) Accounting terms—(1) Customary ini- 
tial percentage markup. The term “customary 
initial percentage markup,” means, the cus- 
tomary initial percentage markup, deter- 
mined on an item, product line, department, 
store or other pricing unit basis according 
to the person’s customary pricing practice. 
For these purposes, the initial markup is that 
markup which is applied to merchandise 
when first offered for sale. 

(2) Allowable cost. The term “allowable 
cost” means any cost, direct or indirect, un- 
less disallowed by the Price Commission. 

(3) Profit margins. The term “profit mar- 
gin,” means the ratio that net profits (deter- 
mined before taxes) bears to gross sales as 
reported on the person’s published financial 
statement and in accordance with generally 
accepted accounting principles consistently 
applied. For purposes of determining net 
profits, extraordinary items and taxes on in- 
come shall not be taken into account. 

(d) Reporting requirements—(1) Firm. 
The term “firm” means a person whose gross 
income, in whole or in part, is derived from 
sales, For purposes of this section, if a firm 
or firms are controlled directly or indirectly 
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by another firm, the controlled firm or firms 
and the controlling firm shall be treated 
as a single firm. 

(2) Reporting firms. The term “reporting 
firm” means a firm subject to the require- 
ments of § 101.13 of Chapter I, Part 101 of 
this title. 

(3) Prenotification firms. The term “pre- 
notification firm” means a firm subject to 
the requirements of § 101.11 of Chapter I, 
Part 101 of this title. 

(e) Base period—(1) Base period. The 
term “base period” means the average of any 
two of a person’s last 3 fiscal years ended 
prior to August 15, 1971, the selection of such 
2 fiscal years to be made by such person. 

(2) Markup base period. The term “mark- 
up base period” shall mean, at the person's 
option, either 

(i) The last customary initial markup 
prior to November 14, 1971, or 

(ii) The person's last fiscal year ending 
prior to August 14, 1971. 

(f) Base price. The term “base price” 
means base price as defined in Subpart F of 
this part. 

(g) Other definitions—(1) Product. The 
term “product” means an item of tangible 
personal property offered for sale to another 
person or persons. 

(2) Product line. The term “product line,” 
means an aggregation of products of the same 
manufacturer or different manufacturers, 
substantially similar as to intended function, 
usage, and structure, and offered for sale 
simultaneously, or within the same commer- 
cial season, by a person or persons. 

(3) United States. The term “United 
States” means the States, the District of 
Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. 


§ 300.201 Seasonal patterns. 

(a) In general. Notwithstanding any pro- 
visions of this subpart, prices (including 
rents) which normally fluctuate in distinct 
seasonal patterns may be adjusted subject 
to the provisions of this section. 

(b) Distinct fluctuation. Prices must show 
& large or otherwise distinct fluctuation at a 
specific, identifiable point in time. Such dis- 
tinct fluctuation must be an established 
practice that has taken place in each of the 
past 3 years. New persons may determine 
their qualifications from those generally 
prevailing with respect to persons similarly 
situated, selling or leasing in the same mar- 
keting area. If there are no such similar 
persons in the immediate area, qualification 
may be established by reference to the near- 
est similar marketing area. 

(c) Time of price fiuctuation. The price 
fluctuation referred to in paragraph (b) of 
this section may not take place at a time 
other than the time at which such fluctua- 
tion took place in the preceding year unless 
the date of the price fluctuation is tied to a 
specific event such as a previously planned 
introduction of new models. 

(d) Allowable price, If the requirements of 
paragraphs (b) and (c) of this section are 
met, the maximum price which may be 
charged by such person shall be either— 

(1) The base price determined under the 
provisions of Subpart F of this part, or 

(2) The price charged by such person dur- 
ing the first 30 days of the period following 
the seasonal price adjustment in the preced- 
ing year, whichever is greater. For purposes 
of this subparagraph (2), the price charged 
during such 30-day period shall be the 
weighted average of the prices charged on 
all transactions occurring during such period. 

(e) Limitation. Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of paragraph (d), of this section, the 
price charged by such person may not result 
in an increase of its profit margin as a per- 
centage of sales, before income taxes, over 
that prevailing during the base period. 

(£) Return to nonseasonal prices. Prices 
must be adjusted downward at the same date 
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or identifiable point in time as in the pre- 
vious season. 
§ 300.202 Taxes. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this subpart, prices with respect to transac- 
tions occuring after November 13, 1971, may 
be increased dollar-for-dollar to reflect in- 
creases In excise taxes (including sales and 
use taxes), and duties on imports (including 
the import surcharge imposed by the Presi- 
dent on August 15, 1971), but not increased 
franchise, gross receipts, property, or income 
taxes. 

§ 300.203 Contracts entered into prior to 
August 15, 1971. 

Notwithstanding any other provisions of 
this subpart, the price specified in any bind- 
ing contract for the sale of property or serv- 
ices entered into prior to August 15, 1971, 
with respect to any delivery or performance 
occurring after November 13, 1971, shall be 
allowable provided that the contract price 
shall not exceed that amount which would 
result in an increase in the person’s profit 
margin as a percentage of sales, before in- 
come taxes, over that prevailing during the 
base period. 

§ 300.204 Formula-determined rentals. 

Leases of personal or real property entered 
into prior to August 15, 1971, in which the 
periodic rental price is determined by means 
of a formula specified in the lease agreement 
may continue with such formula in effect. 
However, any increases in the periodic rental 
price due to the passage of time or increases 
in the consumer price index shall not be 
allowed. 

§ 300.401 Exemptions. 

The provisions of this Part 300 shall apply 
to all transactions involving the sale or lease 
of property and services except those enu- 
merated in Subpart D of Part 10 of this title. 
§ 300.498 May 25, 1970, limitation date. 

No provision in this subpart shall oper- 
ate to require a person to establish a price 
or rent which is lower than the average 
price which was received by the person in 
arms-length transactions involving the prop- 
erty or service on May 25, 1970. In cases 
where there were no arms-length transac- 
tions on May 25, 1970, involving the person, 
the nearest date preceding May 25, 1970, on 
which such a transaction did occur shall 
deemed to be May 25, 1970, for purposes of 
this section. However, the rules contained in 
this section shall not apply if the person did 
not offer the property or service on May 25, 
1970, due to causes other than the tempor- 
ary closing of his business. 

§ 300.499 Price Commission address. 

Any document, report, or other informa- 
tion required by these regulations to be sent 
directly to the Price Commission shall be 
addressed to—Price Commission, 2000 M 
Street NW., Washington, DC 20508. 

Subparts B—E [Reserved] 
Subpart F—Base Price 
§ 301.501 In general. 

The rules in this subpart relate to the 
determination of the base price for the 
purposes of applying the provisions con- 
tained in Subpart A of this part, after No- 
vember 13, 1971, with respect to: 

(a) Sales and leases of personal property. 

(b) The furnishing of services, and 

(c) Sales and leases of real property. 

The base price is either (1) the ceiling price 
permitted for the period beginning August 
15, 1971, and ending November 13, 1971, or 
(2) such ceiling price as adjusted in accord- 
ance with the rules provided in this subpart, 
which shall then constitute the base price. 
See § 300.505 for rules relating to the deter- 
mination of the base prices with respect to 
sales and leases of personal property and 
with respect to services, § 300.507 for rules 
relating to the determination of base prices 
with respect to sales and leases of real prop- 
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erty, and § 300.509 for rules relating to the 
determination of base prices with respect to 
sales and leases of new property and with re- 
spect to new services, as therein defined. 


$ 300.505 Sales and leases of personal prop- 
erty and services. 

(a) Sales of personal property and serv- 
ices. The base price with respect to sales of 
personal property and services is the highest 
price charged by the person to a specific class 
of purchasers in a substantial number of 
transactions involving such personal prop- 
erty or services during the freeze base period 
(as defined in § 300.513). 

(b) Leasing of personal property, The base 
price with respect to the leasing of personal 
Property is the highest price charged to a 
specific class of purchasers with respect to 
leases of the same or substantially identical 
personal property in a substantial number of 
transactions during the freeze base period. 

(c) Ten-percent rule, For purposes of para- 
graphs (a) and (b) of this section and 
paragraph (b) of § 300.507, the highest price 
in a substantial number of transactions dur- 
ing the freeze base period shall be the high- 
est price at or above which 10 percent of the 
units were priced in transactions with a spe- 
cific class of purchasers during the freeze 
base period, 

§ 300.507 Sales and leases of real property. 

(a) Sales of real property. This section ap- 
plies to sales of real property not exempted 
under § 300.401. The base price with respect 
to the sale of any interest in real property 
which is held by the person for sale in the 
ordinary course of trade or business is the 
highest price received with respect to the 
Same type of interest in similar real prop- 
erty during the freeze base period. In the 
case of a sale of an interest in real property 
which is not held for sale in the ordinary 
course of a trade or business, such interest 
shall be deemed to be new property for pur- 
poses of paragraph (d) of § 300.509. 

(b) Leases of real property—(1) In gen- 
eral, The base price for a lease of an interest 
in real property is the highest price charged 
by the person with respect to the same or 
substantially identical rental units in a sub- 
stantial number of transactions during the 
freeze base period, A provision is a lease of an 
interest in real property executed prior to 
August 15, 1971, which provides for an in- 
creased rental to take effect August 14, 1971, 
may take effect after November 13, 1971, to 
the extent such increased rental does not 
exceed the base price for the rental of such 
real property, 

(2) Property vacant during the freeze base 
period. If the property had been vacant for 
more than 1 year prior to the beginning of 
the lease period, the provisions of § 300.509 
(b) relating to new real property shall apply. 
$ 300.509 New property and new services. 

(a) In general. For purposes of this sec- 
tion, new property or new services means 
property or services which the person has 
not offered for sale (or lease in the case of 
property) at any time during the 1-year 
period immediately preceding the date on 
which the person is offering the property 
or service for sale (or lease). 

(b) Lease of real property. In the case of 
a person offering real property for lease 
which was never previously leased, the base 
price shall be determined by a computation 
based on the average arms-length price re- 
ceived by persons leasing comparable prop- 
erty in the same marketing area. For pur- 
poses of determining the average price re- 
ferred to in the preceding sentence, only a 
quantity of transactions which is not insub- 
stantial in relation to the total number of 
such transactions need be taken into con- 
sideration. A property, or part thereof, which 
undergoes a substantial capital improvement 
shall be treated as new property for purposes 
of a lease. For purposes of this paragraph a 
substantial capital improvement means a 
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permanent improvement or betterment made 
to increase the value of the property or to 
restore the property or part thereof, the 
cost of which equals or exceeds at least 3 
months’ rent and exceeds $250. 

(c) Personal property or services. Personal 
property or service shall be deemed new if 
substantially different from other property 
or services in purpose, function, quality, or 
technology or if the use of such property or 
service effects a substantially different result. 
Property or services that differ from other 
property or services only in appearance, ar- 
rangement, combination, or function shall 
not be considered as new. A change in fash- 
ion, style, form, or packaging will not ordi- 
narily be deemed to create a new property 
or service. A property, or part thereof, which 
undergoes a substantial capital improvement 
shall be treated as new property for purposes 
of a lease. For purposes of this paragraph a 
substantial capital improvement means a 
permanent improvement or betterment made 
to increase the value of the property or to 
restore the property, the cost of which equals 
or exceeds at least 3 months’ rent and which 
exceeds $100. 

(d) Base price determination. In the case 
of a person offering new property or new 
services, the base price shall be deemed to be, 
at the election of such person, either— 

(1) The price determined under the 
method prescribed in paragraph (e) of this 
section, or 

(2) The price determined under the 
method prescribed in paragraph (f) of this 
section. 

(e) First method, The method referred 
to in paragraph (d)(1) of this section is 
a method by which a person may determine 
the price with respect to new property or 
services by a computation based on the 
unit cost (including direct and indirect 
costs) of a similar property or services of such 
person plus a factor for profit (before income 
taxes) which equals the profit rate actually 
earned with respect to such similar property 
or services. The rules in this paragraph shall 
not be applicable to transactions involving 
property or services with respect to which 
the person offers no other property or serv- 
ices which are similar thereto. 

(f) Second method. The method referred 
to in paragraph (d)(2) of this section is a 
method by which a person may determine the 
price with respect to new property of serv- 
ices by a computation based on the average 
prices received in a substantial number of 
arms-length transactions by persons selling 
or leasing comparable property or services 
in the same marketing area. 

§ 300.511 Geographic limitation. 

The provisions of this subpart shall not 
be applicable to transactions for sales, leases, 
or services occurring outside the United 
States. For purposes of this paragraph, a 
transaction shall be deemed to occur outside 
the United States if delivery of the property 
of rendering of the service which is the 
subject matter of the transaction occurs 
outside the United States, or if real estate 
which is the subject matter of the trans- 
action is located outside the United States. 
If personal property which is the subject 
of a lease is used both inside and outside 
the United States during the period of the 
lease, the transaction shall be deemed to 
have occurred exclusively in the United 
States and the provisions of this subpart 
shall apply. Similarly, if services are partially 
rendered in the United States and partially 
outside the United States, the services shall 
be deemed to have been performed exclu- 
sively in the United States. 

§ 300.513 Definitions. 

(a) In general. Uniess otherwise indicated, 
the definitions contained in this section shall 
apply for purposes of Subparts F and G of 
this part. 


(b) Transaction. A “transaction” shall be 
deemed to occur at the time and place a 
binding contract is entered into between the 
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parties to the transaction. A “transaction” 
shall mean an arms-length transaction, and 
shall include only transactions between un- 
related persons which are not members of 
@ controlled group. 

(c) United States. The term “United 
States” means the States, the District of 
Columbia, and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, 

(a) Person. The term “person” includes 
any individual, estate, trust, partnership, as- 
sociation, company, corporation, governmen- 
tal unit, or instrumentality of a governmen- 
tal unit. However, such term does not include 
a foreign government, an instrumentality 
of a foreign government, an international 
organization. 

(e) Freeze base period. The term “freeze 
base period” means either— 

(1) The period beginning July 16, 1971, 
and ending August 14, 1971, or 

(2) If a person had no transaction dur- 
ing the period specified in subparagraph (1) 
of this paragraph, the nearest preceding 30- 
day period in which he had a transaction, 

(1) Unrelated person. The term “unrelated 
person” refers to a person other than a per- 
son described in 26 U.S.C. section 267(b), as 
amended. 

(g) Controlled group. The term “controlled 
group” means a controlled group of corpora- 
tions as defined in 26 U.S.C. section 1563(a). 

(h) Price. The term “price” includes com- 
missions, membership dues, margins, rates, 
fees, charges, tariffs, and premiums without 
regard to the form in which paid. The term 
also includes rents for the lease of real or 
personal property. 

(1) Service. The term “service” includes 
all services rendered by one person for an- 
other person other than in an employment 
relationship (determined under the normal 
common law rules). The term also includes 
for example, professional services of any kind 
and services rendered by membership associ- 
ations for which dues are charged. 

(J) Sale. The term “sale” includes all sales, 
exchanges, transfers, and dispositions. 

(k) Lease. The term “lease” includes any 
contract for the use of real or personal 
property of any descripition. 

(1) Rent. The term “rent” means any price 
for the use of real or personal property of 
any description. The term also includes any 
charge, no matter how denominated in the 
lease or other agreement, for the use of any 
property or for any service in connection 
with the use of leased property. 

(m) Class of purchasers. The term “class 
of purchasers” means purchasers to whom 
a person has charged a comparable price for 
comparable property or service during the 
freeze base period pursuant to customary 
price differentials between those purchasers 
and other purchasers. The term “customary 
price differentials” includes, but is not lim- 
ited to, price distinctions based on discounts, 
allowances, add-ons, premiums, and extras 
based on differences in volume, grade, qual- 
ity, or locations or type of purchaser, or 
terms or conditions of sale or delivery. 


Subpart G—Procedure and Administration 


§ 300.601 Records and ceiling price lists. 

(a) In general. Any person who sells 
property or services, or leases property sub- 
ject to the price and rent stabilization re- 
quirements of this Part 300 shall keep such 
permanent books of account or records as are 
sufficient to establish the base prices for all 
such property or services offered for sale or 
lease by such person and the prices at which 
such property or services were actually sold 
or leased. 

(b) Inspection of records or lists. Records 
required to be maintained under paragraph 
(a) of this section shall be made available 
for inspection at any time upon the request 
of an officer or employee of the Internal 
Revenue Service for the purpose of ensuring 
compliance with the requirements of this 
part. 
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(c) Special rule for imported items. In 
addition to the records and lists required to 
be maintained under paragraphs (a) and 
(b) of this section, any item which has been 
imported into the United States and upon 
which an import surcharge has been imposed 
by the President in conjunction with other 
measures taken under the Economic Stabili- 
zation Act of 1970, as amended, shall, when 
sold, clearly have indicated upon the accom- 
panying sales ticket or invoice the exact 
amount of the import surcharge the seller is 
passing on to the customer or that such an 
import surcharge though so imposed, is not 
being passed on. 

(d) Period for keeping records. All records 
required to be kept under this section shall 
be maintained and preserved by the person 
required to keep such records for at least 4 
years after the last day of the calendar year 
in which the transactions or other events 
recorded in such accounts or records occurred 
or the property was acquired by such person, 
whichever is later. 

§ 300.612 Exceptions by ruling. 

(a) In general. The Chairman of the Price 
Commission, or his delegate, will by rulings 
make such exceptions from the operation of 
this Part 300 as the Price Commission deems 
necessary for the purpose of preventing or 
correcting gross inequities. 

(b) Requests for exceptions. Except as 
otherwise prescribed by the Price Commis- 
sion, persons requesting exceptions from the 
operation of this Part 300 should submit 
their request, in writing, to the District 
Director of Internal Revenue for the district 
in which such person has his residence or 
principal place of business. The request 
should state the reason why the exception is 
being requested and should contain sufficient 
information to establish to the satisfaction 
of the Price Commission that— 

(1) The application of the provisions of 
this part to such person would result in å 
serious hardship or gross inequity, and 

(2) That the request for exception is 
not part of a plan having as one of its 
principal purposes the avoidance of the 
purposes of the Economic Stabilization Act 
of 1970, as amended, and this Part 300. (See 
§ 300.613 for a more detailed description of 
the manner in which a request for deter- 
mination by the Price Commission should 
be made.) 

§ 300.613 Rulings. 

(a) In general. In the interest of sound 
administration of the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Act of 1970, as amended, and this Part 
300, the Internal Revenue Service will an- 
swer inquiries of persons regarding their 
status for price and rent stabilization pur- 
poses and as to the applicability of this Part 
300 to their proposed acts or transactions. 

(b) Price stabilization ruling. A “Price 
Stabilization Ruling” is an official interpre- 
tation of the law by the Internal Revenue 
Service which has been published in the 
Price Stabilization Bulletin. Price Stabiliza- 
tion Rulings are published for the informa- 
tion and guidance of the Price Commission, 
Internal Revenue Service officials and others 
concerned. 

(c) Ruling guidelines. (1) Rulings will be 
issued only with respect to prospective trans- 
actions, 

(2) Rulings will not be issued on alterna- 
tive plans of proposed transactions or on 
hypothetical situations. 

(3) A ruling will not be issued if the na- 
tional office of the Internal Revenue Service 
knows or has reason to believe that the same 
or identical issue in connection with a pos- 
sible violation of this part by the person 
who is the subject of the ruling request is 
before any field office of the Service or any 
other agency charged with enforcement of 
this part. 

(4) Further, a ruling will not be issued 
with respect to a matter upon which a re- 
cent court decision adverse to the Gov- 
ernment has been handed down until the 
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Government has decided whether to fol- 
low the decision or litigate further. 

(d) Instructions. Any person requesting a 
ruling should direct such request, in writing 
to the District Director of Internal Revenue 
for the district in which such person has 
his residence or principal place of business. 
Each request for a ruling must include— 

(1) A complete statement of all such in- 
formation as is relevant to the status of the 
person and proposed transaction under this 
Part 300, 

(2) Copies of all relevant documents af- 
fecting such status or transaction, and 

(3) A statement, executed under penalty 
of perjury, that such statements and docu- 
ments, to the knowledge of the person mak- 
ing the request, are true and accurate. Only 
one ruling request may be made with respect 
to a particular transaction, and no ruling re- 
quest may be made with respect to an issue 
described in paragraph (c) (3) of this section, 

(e) Determination letters. In the discre- 
tion of the Internal Revenue Service the re- 
quest of the person may be answered with a 
determination letter directed solely to the at- 
tention of the person in cases in which the 
Service deems the question not of sufficient 
importance to the Price Commission, the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, or the public in gen- 
eral to warrant the issuance of a ruling. 
$ 300.614 Adverse determinations and ap- 

peal. 

If a person receives an adverse determina- 
tion letter (as described in paragraph (e) of 
§ 300.613) he may, within 10 days, file a writ- 
ten request for a conference with the district 
director who issued such adverse determina- 
tion letter. If the district director fails to 
reverse his initial determination following 
such conference, the person affected may, 
within 10 days after notice of such final 
determination, file written application for 
an appeal, together with a brief outlining the 
basis for such appeal, with the Price Com- 
mission, A copy of the application for appeal 
and the brief shall, at the same time, be 
directed to the Internal Revenue Service, At- 
tention: Assistant Chief Counsel (Stabiliza- 
tion), Washington, D.C. 20224. 


§ 300.615 Failure to obtain relief. 

If a person is denied relief by the Price 
Commission, either because of an adverse 
determination or because of the Price Com- 
mission's refusal to grant an appeal, such 
person may, within 30 days, file an action for 
relief in the appropriate U.S. District Court. 


§ 300.616 Reports of alleged violations. 

Whenever any person has reason to believe 
that a violation of these regulations has 
taken place, such person should contact the 
nearest office of the Internal Revenue Sery- 
ice. Such cooperation on the part of every 
citizen will insure that the price stabiliza- 
tion program achieves its maximum and in- 
tended effect. 


§ 300.651 Penalties. 

(a) Illegal practices. Any person who, by 
means of inducements, commissions, kick- 
backs, retroactive increases, transportation 
arrangements, premiums, discounts, special 
privileges, tie-in agreements, trade under- 
standings, the falsification of records, the 
substitution of inferlor commodities, the 
failure to provide the same services and 
equipment previously sold or leased, or in 
any other manner seeks to obtain a higher 
price or rent than is permitted by this part 
shall be subject to the provisions of para- 
graphs (b) and (c) of this section. 

(b) Injunctions. Whenever it appears that 
any person is engaged, or is about to en- 
gage, in any act or practice described in 
paragraph (a) of this section, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment may, in its discretion, bring an ac- 
tion in the proper district court of the United 
States to enjoin such acts or practices. Upon 
& proper showing, a permanent or tempo- 
rary injunction or restraining order may be 
granted. In addition, upon proper applica- 
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tions, such court may issue mandatory in- 
junctions commanding any person to com- 
ply with any provision of this Part 300. 

(c) Fines. Any person who willfully vio- 
lates the provisions of this Part 300 shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be subject to a fine 
of not more than $5,000 for each violation. 
See section 204 of title 2 of Public Law 91- 
379 (84 Stat. 800). 

Because the purpose of this Price Com- 
mission regulation is to provide immediate 
guidance as to the price and rent stabiliza- 
tion rules applicable after November 13, 
1971, it is hereby found impracticable to 
issue this Price Commission regulation with 
notice and public procedure thereon under 
6 U.S.C., section 533(b), or subject to the 
effective date limitation of 5 U.S.C., section 
553(d). 

C. Jackson GRAYSON, Jr., 
Chairman of the Price Commission. 


[FR Doc.71—16759 Filed 11-12-71;4:43 p.m.] 


Cost OF LIVING COUNCIL 
[Order No. 5] 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


Delegation of Authority Concerning Imple- 
mentation of Stabilization of Prices, Rents, 
Wages, and Salaries 
Pursuant to the Economic Stabilization 

Act of 1970, as amended (hereinafter referred 

to as the Act), and the authority delegated 

to the Cost of Living Council by Executive 

Order No. 11627 (hereinafter referred to as 

the Executive order) it is hereby ordered as 

follows: 

1, There is hereby delegated to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury (hereinafter referred 
to as the Secretary, subject to the general 
policy guidance of and coordination with the 
Cost of Living Council (hereinafter referred 
to as the Council) and in accordance with 
the general policy of the Act, authority to 
interpret, implement, administer, monitor, 
and enforce the stabilization of prices, rents, 
wages, and salaries pursuant to the coverage, 
classifications, and implementation proce- 
dures established by the Council. Such func- 
tions will include, but not be limited to, the 
following: 

(a) Operation and maintenance of local 
service and compliance centers established 
in support of the economic stabilization pro- 
gram in Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas and such other places as the Secretary 
may determine; 

(b) Dissemination of information and 
guidance to the public; 

(c) Issuance of rulings and the receiving, 
analyzing, and responding to inquiries re- 
lating to the application of regulations and 
other guidance issued by the Council and 
the establishment and operation of an appeal 
procedure; 

(d) Receiving, analyzing, investigating, 
and preparing and forwarding recommenda- 
tions upon applications for exceptions and 
exemptions from coverage, classifications, 
and the implementation procedures to the 
Council for decision; 

(e) Conducting monitoring investigations 
as to the effectiveness of the stabilization 
program; 

(f) Receiving, investigating, and resolving 
by obtaining compliance, where possible, 
complaints received with respect to program 
violations and recommending enforcement 
action to the Council, where necessary; 

(g) Making factual determinations on be- 
half of the Council in furtherance of any 
functions herein delegated; and 

(h) Maintaining adequate records and the 
making of periodic reports to the Council. 

2. All executive departments and agencies 
shall furnish such necessary assistance to the 
Secretary as may be authorized by law. 

3. The Secretary may redelegate to any 
agency, instrumentality, or official of the 
United States any authority under this order, 
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and may, in carrying out the functions dele- 
gated by this order, utilize the services of 
any other agencies, Federal or State, as may 
be available and appropriate. 

4. The Director, Office of Emergency Pre- 
paredness, shall continue to exercise respon- 
sibility and authority under Council Order 
No. 1 as necessary to complete actions in 
process and to effectuate an orderly transfer 
of functions to the Pay Board established by 
section 7 of the Executive order and the 
Price Commission established by section 8 
of the Executive order. 

5. Nothing in this order shall be construed 
to limit or otherwise supersede the authority 
heretofore delegated to the Pay Board by 
Council Order No. 3 or to the Price Com- 
mission by Council Order No. 4. 

6. This order shall be effective at 12:01 
a.m., November 14, 1971. 

By direction of the Council. 

Donatp RUMSFELD, 
Director. 


[FR Doc.71-16760 Filed 11-12~-71;4:43 p.m.]} 


PRICE COMMISSION 
[Order No. 1] 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


Delegation of Authority Concerning Imple- 
mentation of Stabilization of Prices and 
Rents 
Pursuant to Executive Order 11627 and the 

authority delegated to the Price Commission 

(hereinafter referred to as the Commission) 

by Cost of Living Council Order No. 4 (here- 

inafter referred to as the order), it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 

1. There is hereby delegated to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury (hereinafter referred to 
as the Secretary), subject to the general 
policy guidance of and coordination with the 
Commission and consistent with the general 
policy of Executive Order 11627 as developed 
by the Cost of Living Council, authority to 
interpret, implement, administer, monitor, 
and enforce the stabilization of prices and 
rents pursuant to the criteria, standards, and 
implementation procedures established by 
the Commission. Such functions will include, 
but not be limited to, the following: 

(a) Operation and maintenance of local 
service and compliance centers established in 
support of the economic stabilization pro- 
gram in Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas and such other places as the Secretary 
may determine; 

(b) Dissemination of information and 
guidance to the public; 

(c) Issuance of rulings and the receiving, 
analyzing, and responding to inquiries re- 
lating to the application of regulations and 
other guidance issued by the Commission 
and the establishment and operation of an 
appeal procedure; 

(d) Receiving, analyzing, investigating, 
and preparing and forwarding to the Com- 
mission for decision recommendations upon 
applications for exceptions from the criteria, 
standards, and the implementation proce- 
dures; 

(e) Conducting monitoring investigations 
as to the effectiveness of the stabilization 


program; 

(f) Receiving, investigating, and resolving 
by obtaining compliance, where possible, 
complaints received with respect to program 
violations and recommending enforcement 
action to the Commission where necessary; 

(g) Making factual determinations on be- 
half of the Commission or in furtherance of 
any functions herein delegated; and 

(h) Maintaining adequate records and the 
mere of periodic reports to the Commis- 

on. 

2. All executive departments and agencies 
Shall furnish such necessary assistance to 
the Secretary as may be authorized by law. 

3. The Secretary may redelegate to any 
agency, instrumentality, or official of the 
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United States any authority under this or- 
der, and may, in carrying out the functions 
delegated by this order, utilize the services of 
any other agencies, Federal or State, as may 
be available and appropriate. 

4. This order shall be effective at 12:01 
a.m., November 14, 1971. 

By direction of the Commission. 

C. Jackson GRAYSON, Jr., 
Chairman. 


[FR Doc.71-16761 Filed 11-12-71;4:43 p.m.] 


Pay BOARD 
[Order No. 1] 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
Delegation of Authority Concerning Imple- 
mentation of the Stabilization of Wages 
and Salaries 

Pursuant to Executive Order 11627 and the 
authority delegated to the Pay Board (here- 
inafter referred to as the Board) by Cost of 
Living Council Order No. 3 (hereinafter 
referred to as the order), it is hereby ordered 
as follows: 

1. There is hereby delegated to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury (hereinafter referred to 
as the Secretary), subject to the general pol- 
icy guidance of and coordination with the 
Board and consistent with the general policy 
of Executive Order 11627 as developed by the 
Cost of Living Council, authority to inter- 
pret, implement, administer, monitor, and 
enforce the stabilization of wages and sal- 
aries pursuant to the criteria, standards, and 
implementation procedures established by 
the Board. Such functions will include, but 
not be limited to, the following: 

(a) Operation and maintenance of local 
service and compliance centers established 
in support of the economic stabilization pro~- 
gram in Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas and such other places as the Secretary 
may determine; 

(b) Dissemination of information and 
guidance to the public; 

(c) Issuance of rulings and the receiving, 
analyzing, and responding to inquiries re- 
lating to the application of regulations and 
other guidance issued by the Board and the 
establishment and operation of an appeal 


dures; 
(e) Conducting monitoring investigations 
as to the effectiveness of the stabilization 


program, 
(f) Receiving, investigating, and resolving 


by obtaining compliance, where possible, 
complaints received with respect to program 
violations and recommending enforcement 
action to the Board, where necessary; 

(g) Making factual determinations on be- 
half of the Board or in furtherance of any 
functions herein delegated; and 

(h) Maintaining adequate records and the 
making of periodic reports to the Board. 

2. All executive departments and agencies 
shall furnish such necessary assistance to the 
Secretary as may be authorized by law. 

3. The Secretary may redelegate to any 
agency, instrumentality, or official of the 
United States any authority under this or- 
der, and may, in carrying out the functions 
delegated by this order, utilize the services 
of any other agencies, Federal or State, as 
may be available and appropriate. 

4. This order shall be effective at 12:01 
a.m., November 14, 1971. 

By direction of the Board. 

GEORGE H. BOLDT, 
Chairman of the Pay Board. 
[FR Doc.71—-16763 Filed 11-12-71;7:18 p.m.] 
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SENATOR HUMPHREY’S REMARKS 
TO THE NATIONAL MUNICIPAL 
LEAGUE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
Monday, November 15, 1971, I was 
privileged to address the National Mu- 
nicipal League’s Conference on Govern- 
ment in Atlanta, Ga. The National 
Municipal League is an organization of 
civic leaders, government research in- 
stitutes, and public servants dedicated 
to improving the responsiveness of Amer- 
ican government. The league has pub- 
ished articles and drafted model legisla- 
tion on State constitutional revision, 
taxation, programs for the elderly, and 
structural reform in American cities. 

My address to the Conference stressed 
the need for services that are equal 
across the Nation. As I said in the 
speech: 

We are a mobile people. But, our standards 
of service must be constant. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my remarks be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY SENATOR HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

Have you ever wondered what it would be 
like if government really worked? If the 
hungry were fed. If there were no consumer 
abuses. If we had uniformly good schools 
with quality education for all children and 
if our elderly could live out their lives in 
security. 

If our health system prevented illness 
rather than sought to cure it. 

If peace were a fact of life rather than a 
long sought goal. 

What would our future be like? I believe 
we would have a society that permitted the 
cultivation of man’s individual spirit—that 
permitted him to grow, to learn to develop 
the full potential of his talents and abilities. 

Man, at peace with himself, would be at 
peace with others. We could create what we 
all are seeking—a better quality of life. 

But, as we know, that ts not the reality. 

Man is burdened with anxiety, ripped and 
torn by prejudice. Men still dream and hope. 
But they do so encumbered by a sense of 
frustration. 

Government reflects these same frustra- 
tions. 

Government in this nation has become 
muscle-bound. It is big, costly, and seeming- 
ly unable to respond to the needs of people. 

This is true of government at all levels. 
In activity after activity—from street clean- 
ing to public safety—commuunities are barely 
able to meet even the most basic minimum 
levels of service. 

As a result, in all too many instances, the 
spirit has gone out of our cities. And, no 
matter how hard we try, we cannot seem to 
replace it. 

Look at the statistics. People move out of— 
not into—the cities. And they move away 
from—not to—-the rurai areas. They move 
increasingly to the suburbs, creating larger 
and larger mass metropolitan areas. 

And, those who leave the city are often the 
young, those with education, will, spirit, and 
those with earning potential. 

The result is predictable: The gap between 
rich and poor, between the haves and the 
have-nots grows wider, seemingly un- 
bridgeable, and frightening. 

We wonder why and what can be done 
about it. 

Ill not recite to you the usual litany about 
the urban and the rural crises. They are all 
too familiar. 
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What I want to do is give you my thoughts, 
perceptions about how to change life in 
American cities—cities of all sizes with all 
kinds of problems. 

And, this is not gospel. It is just one man’s 
analysis and one man’s desperate hope that 
we can do better. I believe we can, I know we 
must. 

All of us want responsive government. To 
get it, our nation must confront head-on the 
problem of public management. Profession- 
alism, reorganization of institutions, use of 
new technology—these are beginnings, but 
they are not enough. 

We must ask: What does government mean 
to people? 

The average citizen does not differentiate 
among the various levels of government—he 
thinks about the government. 

And, when things do not work, he blames 
the government. If he is disillusioned, if he is 
angry, if he is bitter, if he is frustrated, it is 
the government. 

And we are all part of it. 

But too often, we pretend that it is some- 
one else’s responsibility—the President's, the 
Senator’s, the Mayor’s, the Councilman’s, or 
the City Manager's. 

And government becomes alien, foreign, 
remote from the people. 

What we must learn is that the govern- 
ment must serve people, not a system, or a 
board, or an authority, but people. 

It is not an academic institution. 

Government exists because of and for peo- 
ple. 

I believe we need a refocus on that fact. 
We need to refocus on “street level govern- 
ment” and the essentials of public service. 

People must be able to call city hall and 
have their sidewalks fixed, their apartments 
inspected, their garbage collected, snow re- 
moved, dependable electricity, enough heat. 

Street level government means an equal- 
ization of fundamental services throughout 
the nation. 

There is a great disparity today in the 
quality of government services. 

Our people—no matter where they live— 
should have certain basic standards of serv- 
ice—standards of education, of health, of so- 
cial services, of public services. 

This is their basic right. 

We are a mobile people. But, our stand- 
ards of service must be constant. We should 
have the same basic minimum standards in 
Seattle as we have in Mississippi, in New 
York as in Atlanta. 

But to achieve this will require the mobi- 
lizing of public commitment and the re- 
sources of a nation. We have done this for 
other great enterprises—the rebuilding of 
Western Europe, the landing on the moon. 

We can do it for our communities and 
the people who live in them. 

Already we have the beginning. 

Cities are electing mayors of stature, lead- 
ers who want to do things for people. 

And, the distrust that once existed be- 
tween cities and states is, on balance, dis- 
appearing. More than ever before, leaders are 
recognizing that problems do not affect just 
one government level—problems are public, 
they are the concern of all governments. 

There is a quiet revolution occurring in 
this nation. It is a reyolution of people de- 
manding accountability and sensibility from 
leadership. 

It is a revolution that will reshape the 
nature of federalism from an adversary to a 
partnership—a partnership with national 
policy objectives, but without direct Wash- 
ington controls. 

Commitment—from people and leaders—is 
one half of the equation. Resources is the 
other half. And resources means money. 

Our nation has massive public needs: 
There is a $12 billion poverty gap, a $70 bil- 
lion waste and sewage gap, a $15 
billion clean air gap. 
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In 1975, over $35 billion will be spent by 
state and local government on education, 
over $12 billion on highways, $15 billion on 
health, $13 billion on parks and recreation. 

Where are we going to get this money? 

How are we going to pay the bill? 

As many of you Know, I have introduced a 
revenue sharing bill. Under this proposal, 
states and cities would share in the federal 
tax collections. The reasoning is simple. Since 
the federal government has the largest tax 
base. Why not use it to accomplish local 
social purposes. 

This money is your money and the money 
of the people in your communities. It is not 
the federal or the state government’s money. 
It represents the earnings of people. It should 
be used for programs for people. 

My revenue sharing bill is directly tied to 
making government more responsive. It gives 
more funds to those governments that mod- 
ernize their structure. 

The bill is also tied directly to desperately 
needed tax reform. 

Look at your own communities. About 35 
to 45 percent of your total revenue is raised 
from the property tax. Yet, who gets hit the 
hardest with the property tax? It is the 
moderate income, the middle income, and 
the low income taxpayer. 

Our entire tax system is distributed in- 
equitably. The poor who can least afford it 
pay a disproportionate share of taxes; and 
many who should pay most do not. 

And in the highest spirit of federalism, it 
accepts the negotiation process worked out 
between the cities and states as to the dis- 
tribution of the pass through dollars. 

We need an income tax system at the state 
and local governments—a tax system that is 
progressive and flexible—a tax system that 
will produce the kind of revenues that will 
make social progress possible. 

There is a third resource need: Develop- 
ment. 

Our nation is publicly poor, but privately 
wealthy. For too long we have neglected our 
pressing demands here at home. 

I believe that the 1970’s should be a decade 
of dynamic domestic development. It should 
be a decade of building needed public proj- 
ects, improving essential services, financing 
mass transit, making our government work. 

How are we going to do it? 

The fundamental answer is a new credit 
mechanism—long term credit, and massive 
investment in public works. 

In May of this year, I introduced the Na- 
tional Domestic Development Bank Act of 
1971. 

The objective of my bill is to provide an 
alternative source of funds for new schools, 
medical and hospital centers, day-care cen- 
ters, parks, waste disposal plants, play- 
grounds, and much more, 

Many of you here have used municipal 
bonds, 

And you know how hard it is to’sell a 40- 
year bond at any reasonable rate of interest. 

Yet, the government of the United States, 
through such institutions as the Inter- 
American Bank makes loans for people you 
and I have never met. 

I say to you that if we can make loans to 
Rio de Janeiro, at low rates of interest for 
40 years, then we can make loans to Miami, 
to Williamsport, to Minneapolis, to Atlanta, 
or anywhere else right here-at home. 

We simply must change our financing sys- 
tem. 

We are trying to build new community fa- 
cilities on credit terms that were designed 
for the 1900's. And, it simply won't work. 

We must have a credit structure that will 
eliminate the present stop-start method of 
public finance. 

The National Domestic Development Bank 
emphasizes community planning—planning 
that results in decisions, to move on projects, 
not to have another study. 

It is a bank that emphasizes multi-year 
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financing so that longer-term projects are 
completed. 

And, it is a system that can ensure that 
government does reach the people. 

The National Domestic Development Bank 
can help large cities and counties—but what 
about rural areas? 

Millions of people are leaving rural Amer- 
ice for the cities, compounding the urban 
crisis, adding the problems of poverty and 
joblessness, and welfare. 

It was with this in mind that I intro- 
duced companion legislation to the National 
Domestic Development Bank—a supplemen- 
tary program specifically for communities 
under 35,000 population. 

The Rural Development Bank bill can give 
our smaller towns new hope. 

Credit financing will enable us to build the 
public projects that are so vital and so 
necessary. They can provide jobs. They can 
infuse the economy of a town with money, 
with enterprise. They can put people to 
work. 

Long term credit and investment in pub- 
lic projects and services can help end the 
stagnation of our economy—help end the 
hopelessness. 

If government is to work effectively, then 
our priorities are clear: 

—A government that is people oriented. 

—A minimum basic floor of services for 
all Americans, 

A system of government organization and 
taxes that is up-to-date, progressive, and 
fair. 

And, a financing strategy that provides 
the resources for local people to design their 
own solutions. 

These are the elements—the fundamen- 
tals—that will allow us to improve the hu- 
man condition. 

As Lincoln said, “We must disenthrall 
ourselves of the past, for the times are new 
and the times call for new ideas.” 


FUTURE PROSPECTS FOR NATION’S 
COMMERCIAL AIRLINE INDUSTRY 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Foreign 
Commerce and Tourism, I am particu- 
larly concerned with the future prospects 
for our Nation’s commercial airline in- 
dustry. With the recent Commerce De- 
partment report that the United States 
recorded its greatest balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit in history in the third quar- 
ter of this year, there can no longer be 
any question that we must improve our 
import-export position. 

One important area where we can and 
must improve our import-export posi- 
tion is in the foreign sphere of the airline 
industry. In order to understand better 
some of the basic problems which now 
confront our own airline companies, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remarks of 
Mr. Edward E. Carlson, president and 
chief executive officer of United Air 
Lines, before the 27th annual general 
meeting of the International Air Trans- 
port Association, held in Honolulu, Ha- 
waii, on November 18, 1971, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF EDWARD E, CARLSON 

I was not eyen in the airline industry 
when you met last October in Tehran, That 
surely makes me one of the newest members 
of this association, but you couldn't find a 
more fascinated newcomer. In December 
1970, my 40-year association with the hotel 
industry was interrupted when I was named 
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as Chief Executive Officer of United Air 
Lines. I must say that the initiation routine 
in the airline industry can be an unforgetta- 
ble and sometimes disquieting experience. 
Now, after almost & year in this job, I'm hon- 
ored to be asked to share some observations 
with you. 

I'm respectful of your long association with 
air travel. You have lived through its peaks 
of success and its valleys of disappointment. 
Your meeting last October came near the end 
of one of the most discouraging years finan- 
cially in the history of the industry. When 
the final results of 1970 were in, the Air 
Transport Association of America reported 
that the net operating income of the U.S. 
scheduled airlines was 92 percent less than 
it was four years earlier in 1966. United Air 
Lines alone posted a net loss of over $40 
million in 1970. 

Our analysis of the outlook for 1971 indi- 
cated that revenues were going to be flat. 
Thus, if we were to make any substantial 
improvement in profit, we had to move 
quickly and earnestly in reducing expenses. 
The specific measures taken by United Air 
Lines to reduce costs were typical of those 
taken by other airlines. Overall employment 
was reduced by over 10% to date from its 
peak in August of 1970. This was a particu- 
larly difficult task because it involved the 
security and welfare of many fellow em- 
ployees. Planned capital expenditures were 
slashed by $159 million. A large part of this 
was in aircraft acquisition. Four 747’s were 
deferred from 1971 to 1973. Three DC-10's 
were deferred from 1972 to 1978. Eight DC-10 
purchases were cancelled, and options for 20 
more were passed. We could ill afford to fur- 
ther deplete cash reserves or add capacity 
when we already had an excess. 

The number of departures on the United 
Air Lines system was unilaterally reduced by 
18% during the first half of the year. These 
moves involyed considerable risk of com- 
petitive losses. Also, our efforts to discon- 
tinue or reduce fiying in non-productive 
route segments were not always popular with 
our customers in the cities affected; but 
when confronted with hard economic facts, 
they have been understanding. In major 
markets, the U.S, trunk carriers faced a seri- 
ous problem of over-capacity. The inven- 
tory of seats far exceeded the demand, and 
United joined in requesting the CAB to allow 
the airlines to discuss mutual reductions of 
schedules in certain markets. Agreement was 
reached between United, TWA and American 
in four major long haul markets and subse- 
quently approved by the Board. The reduced 
schedules were effective October 3, and we 
expect a substantial profit improvement in 
the first year under these revised schedules 
with no significant loss of revenue or im- 
pairment of service to the traveling public. 
Since schedules are a competitive feature 
of airline service, it would have been better 
if the same results had evolved due to free 
market forces. 

However, these forces would not have been 
felt in time to avert serious harm through 
this heavy scheduling in certain segments. 
Accordingly, these agreements must have a 
definite lifetime. We have agreed that the 
last of the present arrangements will expire 
September 16, 1972. 

As & newcomer to the business, I’m fasci- 
nated with the fact that while this is a regu- 
lated industry, it is also fiercely competitive. 
Competition is desirable and the public 
should have a choice, but it should not be 
a wasteful choice. If three carriers can pro- 
vide adequate service and make a profit, then 
what is the justification for adding the 
fourth and fifth carriers to the market with 
the result that it becomes financially un- 
attractive to all? 

In any case, as a result of intensive cost 
cuts, coupled with the 6 percent fare in- 
crease which the CAB authorized to become 
effective May 7, we have experienced a sub- 
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stantial improvement in profits. But, as we've 
often said, you can’t save yourself to sol- 
vency. Increased revenue, then, has to be 
a crucial consideration. 

In preparing my remarks for today's con- 
ference with you, I read again with great 
interest the address which Mr. Ian Sinclair, 
Chairman of Canadian Pacific Railroad, 
made to this group in Tehran last year. He 
said in part, “I see signs . . . that the com- 
placency which is typical of the older modes 
of transportation is spreading into the air- 
line industry. A strong market position and 
an apparent lack of inter-modal competition 
when continued too long, lead to reliance on 
custom, habit, and precedent, The ability to 
innovate and develop is lost.” He spoke of 
a “. . . club-like attitude centered around 
shared motivations and values which places 
the value of the club and its members above 
that of the enterprise.” This was a serious 
admonition from a man with many years 
of firsthand experience in the industry. A 
lot has happened since Tehran and I think 
Mr. Sinclair would agree that the club-like 
atmosphere has been shattered during the 
past twelve months. There has been a re- 
markable desire to be innovative in market- 
ing techniques and pricing policies. 

There'll be a fierce tug-of-war for the 
United States pleasure traveler. There is still 
a great deal of fascination with the oppor- 
tunity to visit Europe on the part of a great 
many people in the United States, and every- 
one in the U.S. is watching with interest the 
North Atlantic fare situation. The pleasure 
traveler is very sensitive to the overall cost 
of his vacation, and he plans his travel with 
great care. This coming winter and early 
spring will be a critical period for the United 
States carriers because this is the time when 
the majority of travelers are finalizing their 
plans for the peak summer travel season. 
With the fluctuations we have seen to date 
in the decreased buying power of the dollar 
abroad, we expect there will be a considerable 
uncertainty in the minds of potential travel- 
ers and their travel agents in determining in 
March or April the cost of the June or July 
overseas trip. We expect that some poten- 
tial travelers faced with this uncertainty will 
decide on a vacation on the U.S. Mainland 
or Hawaii where the value of his travel dol- 
lar is constant. In making that statement, 
you obviously recognize that I'm making it 
as the spokesman for United Air Lines; and 
we propose to be competitive. Every other 
domestic U.S. airline worth its salt will be 
in exactly the same competitive posture. 
What then are the conclusions from these 
observations? 

First, let me talk about areas in which we 
can be cooperative. Increased productivity is 
essential for all of us. Since there are not 
likely to be major technological advances in 
the near future to provide drastic improve- 
ments in productivity as the jet aircraft and 
computerization have done, we believe that 
inter-airline cooperation in non-competitive 
areas is a fertile spot to look for productivity 
and, thus, reduce cost. I've been fascinated 
by the cooperation that exists among the 
European airlines and their leadership in de- 
veloping cooperative agreements among 
themselves. Recently, there has been sub- 
stantial progress towards closer cooperation 
among United States carriers, and I cite par- 
ticularly the United-American agreement in 
the early stages of the DC-10 design to 
standardize the cockpit of that aircraft and 
many other features. This was the most suc- 
cessful effort in hardware procurement 
among the United States carriers to date, 
and the evolving spirit reflected in this pro- 
gram has been seen in other areas. United, 
TWA, and American are also currently pur- 
suing many possibilities for the mutual use 
of ground equipment and facilities. We 
should make a continuing effort to identify 
those areas which are truly non-competitive 
and earnestly work to pool resources and 
thus reduce the substantial fixed overhead 
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cost of this capital-consuming industry. 
Some problems will develop as we work in 
this direction because of contracts with la- 
bor unions, but it can be reasoned that a 
financially strong airline industry is impor- 
tant to all employees of all airlines. 

Next, I think we should remind ourselves 
that even today in the United States, 51% 
of the adult population has never flown com- 
mercially and that of the estimated $110 
billion spent in the United States on leisure 
goods and services, only $2.4 billion is spent 
domestically on nonbusiness air travel. We 
really are competing with other forms of 
leisure—sporting goods, swimming pools, 
boats and so on—for potential customers. If 
only 2% of the leisure dollars not spent on 
air travel could be attracted our way, con- 
sumer spending for air travel would be 
doubled. This is revenue which produces real 
profit for the industry as a whole, not price 
war revenue from customers who are going 
to fly anyway and simply do so at a discount 
rate. Now, let me say that although I am 
a newcomer to the airiine business, I have 
spent 40 years in the hotel business or one 
might say “the travel industry.” In so do- 
ing, I have spent my adult business life sell- 
ing “bed nights.” Now I find myself selling 
“seat miles.” Both are equally perishable. 
There’s no inventory to put away for disposal 
at some sale at a later date. Anyone with 
long experience in the travel industry knows 
the tremendous value of attracting even a 
small increase in the discretionary spending 
of people—whether it be for hotel rooms or 
airline tickets. 

Unless there is a sudden change in the 
course of events, during the next several 
months we will see a continuation of the 
historic struggle between the scheduled and 
supplemental airlines of the free world. It is 
reasonable to point out that the historic 
role of a schedule carrier has been to pro- 
vide consistent service over regular routes at 
a price which will allow the carrier to have 
some fair return as detemined by a govern- 
ment regulatory body. This type of service 
developed a sound business market, and 
through the years a significant amount of 
pleasure travel, as well, has been attracted 
to scheduled air service. 

In recent years scheduled carriers have 
been losing a significant portion of that 
pleasure travel. The Air rt Associa- 
tion of America reports that in most North 
Atlantic markets, upward of 60% of the 
sSupplemental’s customers probably would 
have flown on a scheduled carrier if the sup- 
plemental service were not available. This 
dilution exists in other markets as well, and 
the supplementals are getting customers. 
The fact is the supplementals were aggres- 
sive enough to see a market opportunity and 
to capitalize on it. Thus, the challenge to 
the scheduled carrier is to determine if 
earnings can be optimized by offering the 
product in different ways to reassert leader- 
ship in the vacation market by competing 
for large volume business and meeting 
charter prices and supplemental offerings 
to the maximum extent possible. 

In looking to the future, one must recog- 
nize that the airlines cannot go it alone. To 
stimulate new traffic through group price re- 
ductions and service improvements, we must 
have the cooperation of travel agents, hotels, 
suppliers of ground transportation and oth- 
ers who will do their share in the spirit of 
cooperation, realizing that only in 
travel volume through major generation of 
new traffic will bring significantly increased 
profits. 

Let me cite an example. The total cost of 
an average trip to Europe for an American 
traveler in 1970 was $836. If air fares had 
gone up at the same rate as European hotel 
Tates and meals for the past ten years, the 
cost would have been doubled. For a US. 
traveler going to Europe for ten days in 1958, 
air fare represented 75% of the total travel 
expense. In 1970, the air fare was only 
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48% of the total cost. The airlines obviously 
cannot continue to implement economies 
which will offset increases in costs of ground 
phases of travel. As vacation travel increases 
in importance, so will the vacation package 
concept. For the vacation traveler, reason- 
ably priced and attractively designed pack- 
ages can increase revenue and profits through 
new traffic generation. Our experience with 
Group Inclusive Tour packages verifies this. 
Our studies indicate that as many as 80% 
of the people who took advantage of these 
fares would otherwise not have taken the trip. 

Let me emphasize once again the im- 
portance of finding new markets. If we mere- 
ly shuffie passengers from one airline to an- 
other at reduced fares, we only add to our 
own financial woes. We firmly believe that 
coordinated, marketing packages with the 
enthusiastic participation of hotels, tour 
operators, and agents are important. These 
people must be encouraged and invited to 
participate actively in the design and mar- 
keting of group travel. 

At the risk of taking a broad-brush, gen- 
eralized approach to a very complex prob- 
lem, may I just share with you the business 
relationship that is fundamental to all of 
us. There are really three elements to every 
business transaction in the airline industry. 
First, we have the customer. He wants to fly 
or ship goods on airplanes that represent the 
latest in technology and comfort, scheduled 
at times to fit his plans with the maximum 
amount of attention and comfort in cabin 
service. Furthermore, he wants all of these 
things at the lowest possible rate. In other 
words, he wants all he can get! 

The next essential partner is the employee 
who serves the customer. In 1971 United will 
pay approximately 47% of its total revenues 
for salaries and benefits. This certainly gives 
the employee a prominent role in the part- 
nership, and his needs receive corresponding 
attention. What are his needs? Whether he 
is management or non-management, we find 
that the employee wants good working con- 
ditions, good pay, adequate benefits for him- 
self and his family, excellent travel privileges 
and good vacations. In other words, he wants 
all he can get! 

The third partner is the shareholder. Under 
the free enterprise system in a capital 
intensive business such as the airlines, it is 
essential to have the confidence of those with 
dollars to invest in common stock. The air- 
line industry is a great consumer of capital; 
both equity and long term credit. When the 
shareholder approaches the market place to 
invest his money in common stocks, he is 
interested in a company which has a good 
history of earnings and is completely solvent; 
a company with a consistent dividend record; 
@ company which has shown sustained 
growth over a period of years with apprecia- 
tion in the value of its shares; a company 
which has liquidity. In other words, the 
shareholder wants all he can get! 

In the United States, and I would gather 
in all other countries, there is also a fourth 
partner—the government—which has a 
strong voice in the rates we charge and the 
routes we serve. This is as it should be. How- 
ever, this creates a different set of challenges 
for the management of an airline than those 
which exist for many of the corporations in 
other fields of business and industry where it 
is possible to respond immediately with 
changes in price, level of service, or locations 
when significant changes take place in labor 
costs or other factors. Thus we have a respon- 
sibility to convince the representatives of 
government that it is in the national interest 
to maintain a financially strong airline 
industry. 

It is incumbent upon all of us who are 
spokesmen for major companies to make cer- 
tain that we establish the right priority in 
the four partner relationship that I have just 
enumerated. If we must make a judgment, 
we must start with the customer because 
without the customer, the employee is not 
needed; and the shareholder will not buy the 
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shares. We must be competitive; and airlines 
will be competitive. At the same time, we 
must be resourceful enough to price our 
merchandise in such a manner that when our 
efforts are concluded, we will have achieved 
a profit and yet the value of the service to 
the customer will prompt him to look with 
enthusiasm toward future trips. But without 
profit, the service will not be adequate, the 
maintenance of the cabin amenities and the 
schedule offerings will be less than desirable, 
the employees will not be adequately paid, 
and in the final analysis the shareholders will 
not be interested in our offerings. 

In summary, because no company can long 
survive with a poor balance sheet, in all of 
our fare offerings, in all of our pricing tech- 
niques, in all of our competitive efforts, we 
must never lose sight of the compelling fact 
that we must end up with more revenue 
than expenses. The alternative is quite 
obvious. 

I've been speaking here today of the recent 
past and near future which has been very 
cloudy for the scheduled carriers. These 
clouds have been so numerous that it’s some- 
times difficult to see the brighter long-term 
outlook for our industry. By every measure 
we know, this business will show remarkable 
growth over the next ten years—many ex- 
perts predict that revenues will more than 
double in this period. So while we have our 
current problems, we must prepare for the 
upward surge—learn from the experience of 
our current difficulties, but look ahead. If 
we learned our lessons well, we can look for- 
ward to some gratifying years. 

Thank you. 


NOMINATION OF DR. EARL BUTZ 
TO BE SECRETARY OF AGRI- 
CULTURE 


Mr. MONDALE, Mr. President, the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
is conducting hearings on the nomina- 
tion of Dr. Earl Butz for Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

I do not have to tell you or the Sen- 
ate about my concern over the plight 
of our family farmers. I am currently 
sponsoring and cosponsoring several bills 
which seek to increase the economic well- 
being of our farmers and to revitalize 
rural America. Because of these concerns, 
I have to oppose the nomination of Dr. 
Butz. His philosophy of agricultural 
policy does not give any indication that 
he will champion the cause of our family 
farmers. 

Would we confirm the nomination of 
any enemy of business for Secretary of 
Commerce? Would we want an enemy 
of small business to head the Small Busi- 
ness Administration? Of course not. 
Therefore, we cannot settle for Dr. Butz 
as Secretary of Agriculture. The Secre- 
tary should be the spokesman for our 
farmers. The record of Dr. Butz shows 
nothing to indicate that he would serve 
that function. Throughout his career he 
has represented the interests of vertical 
integrators, grocery manufacturers, proc- 
essors and other corporate giants. He has 
advocated the concept of fewer and larger 
farms and has said strongly that a large 
proportion of the farm population should 
leave farming for other types of work. 

Improved efficiency and greater vol- 
ume have often been the theses of his 
speeches. He has said that farmers must 
adapt to this system or die. What that 
idea leaves out is the fact that in that 
type of race for survival, several of our 
most efficient and most hard-working 
farmers will voluntarily leave the farm. 
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Faced with a high degree of risk and 
continually narrowing margins, it be- 
comes all too obvious to many of our 
sharpest young people that they can 
achieve greater economic rewards for the 
same amount of efforts in other forms 
of work. We cannot afford, socially or 
economically, to continue losing these 
people. 

Many farmers in Minnesota who are 
hard pressed by the low corn and feed 
grain prices this fall are topnotch busi- 
nessmen. Several would probably be con- 
sidered efficient, even by Dr. Butz’ 
standards. Being sharp businessmen, 
they will see that they are not getting 
any return for their labor when it costs 
90 cents to produce a bushel of corn 
and they are offered only 88 cents a 
bushel in the market. Would General 
Motors spend $2,700 to build an auto- 
mobile—then sell it for $2,640? 

Mr. President, farm prices are the 
lowest they have been since the depths of 
the great depression. Many of our fine 
farm communities are depressed. Low 
farm income and reduced buying power 
of farmers can only lead to one result— 
stagnation of more communities. We 
cannot afford to allow this to continue, 

The farmers and all Americans are 
entitled to know where Dr. Butz and the 
current administration stand on mat- 
ters of farm policy. What will they do to 
better the critical situation which our 
farmers face? So far we have only the 
past record of the administration which 
has led us to the present overproduction 
and depressed price situation. 

Concerning Dr. Butz, we also only have 
@ past record on which to base our judg- 
ments. He has been an eloquent advocate 
of vertical integrators and conglomerate 
corporations which propose to either 
squeeze independent family farmers out 
of business or reduce them to the status 
of employees. Several of those forces 
have helped to create the current farm 
crisis. 

Dr. Butz has long advocated a laissez 
faire type of agriculture. He loyally 
praised former Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Taft Benson for his alleged at- 
tempt to reduce surplus Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks. In reality, 
during the Eisenhower-Benson years, 
CCC inventory increased fivefold—from 
$1.13 billion in 1952 to $5.37 billion in 
1957. 

During the Benson years, when other 
sectors of the economy were setting new 
highs in profits, wages were increasing, 
and other economic indicators were ris- 
ing, the cumulative total loss of net 
farm income amounted to $14.2 billion. 
As a result of that dreadful decline in 
farmers’ buying power, the Nation suf- 
fered a disastrous loss of smalltown busi- 
nesses which had been dependent upon 
farmers for their volume and profits. 

Mr. President, the time has come to re- 
direct our priorities toward a revitaliza- 
tion of the countryside and this can best 
be started by preserving what we already 
have—the family farmer. Instead of 
forcing more people off the farm, we 
should be finding ways of keeping our 
fine young people on the farms and out 
of troubled, crowded cities. Polls have 
shown that 60 to 70 percent of Ameri- 
cans living in cities would like to live in 
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the country. But, in fact, less than 20 
percent of our people do live in rural 
areas. 

Instead of forcing good farmers off the 
land, we should be rewarding them for 
their tremendous productivity perform- 
ance. They are the envy, not only of other 
farmers over the world, but of other 
American businessmen as well. 

Dr. Butz has not shown that he, as 
Secretary of Agriculture, would take 
steps to remedy the current depressed 
situation or that he will take steps to 
improve the long-run status of rural 
America; therefore, I cannot vote to 
confirm his nomination. 

Mr. President, I have received hun- 
dreds of communications from farmers 
and rural businessmen in Minnesota op- 
posing the nomination of Dr. Butz. I have 
made a selection of some of them, and 
I ask unanimous consent that some of 
the messages be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the messages 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
November 18, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The nomination of Doctor Earl L. Butz as 
Secretary of Agriculture is unacceptable to 
Minnesota, great farming industry that I 
officially represent. A declining farm popula- 
tion and depressed farm economy could ex- 
pect only hastened disaster from this chief 
architecture of the devastating policies ap- 
plied during the sad administration of Ezra 
Taft Benson. Minnesota and American agri- 
culture need a Secretary of Agriculture who 
will champion the cause of the family farmer 
essential to economic growth, rural develop- 
ment, and national population stability. Dr. 
Earl L. Butz in my opinion is at the opposite 
pole—a demonstrated champion of corporate 
farming. I strongly oppose the nomination 
of Dr. Butz. 

JOHN WEPALD, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, 
State of Minnesota. 
OWATONNA, MINN. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.Q.: 

Mr. Butz appointment as Secretary of 
Agriculture is a terrible mistake. Please do 
what you can to recitify this. 

LEO ANTL. 


SAUK RAPIDS, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F, MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Deak S: We cannot and will not tolerate 
the approval of Earl Butz as Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

PAUL WENSMANN, 
WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F, MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I am asking you to use your position to 
stop the appointment of Earl Butz to the 
position of Secretary of Agriculture. He is 
not a friend of the small farmer. Push for a 
nomination of a farming farmer. 

Ep AND DAVE CARLSON. 

GIBBON, MINN. 


WINTHROP, MINN. 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 


We have had a professor for Secretary of 
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Agriculture—look what happened to farm 
prices. How about a Secretary of Agriculture 
with farming experience. Butz is a no no for 
family farmers. 
FRANCIS BIGOAUETTE. 
ARLINGTON, MINN, 


WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

President Nixon’s appointment of Earl Butz 
as Secretary of Agriculture is another kick 
in the pants of American farmers. We need 
someone with real dedication to help the 
farmer not run him off the farm. If you are 
really concerned about your Minnesota farm- 
ers you will raise your voice loud and clear 
against Earl Butz. 

WILFRED LANDKAMMER. 


WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I am asking you to use your position to 
stop the appointment of Earl Butz to the 
position of Secretary of Agriculture. He is 
not a friend of the small farmer. Push for a 
nomination of a farming farmer. 

ROGER HaRBARTH. 

GAYLORD, MINN. 

HARMONY, MINN., 
November 13, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. MoNnDALE: We believe the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Butz for the new Secretary of 
Agriculture Should Not be confirmed by the 
Senate. We submit to you the following rea- 
sons: 

1. As a director for the Ralston-Purina 
company he is not going to have the in- 
terests of the farmer at heart. Ralston- 
Purina is now in the process of integrating 
the hog industry as it has the chicken in- 
dustry. With this type of background just 
how much does he know about the family 
farmer and his problems? 

2. Serving under Ezra Taft Benson in the 
pro communist Eisenhower administration 
does he have the best interests of our great 
nation at heart? 

Daniel Webster said: “Let us not forget 
that the cultivation of the earth is the most 
important labor of man. Unstable is the 
future of the country which has lost its taste 
for Agriculture. If there is one lesson in his- 
tory which is unmistakable, it is that Na- 
tional Strength lies very near the soil.” It is 
time to get a Secretary of Agriculture who 
believes in the family farm and will work to 
keep the family farmer farming! 

Please vote No for Mr. Butz’s confirma- 
tion as Secretary of Agriculture. 

Yours truly, 
Mr. and Mrs. RICHARD KIEHNE. 


FAIRMONT, MINN., 
November 16, 1971. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I am writing in 
regarding to the appointment of Earl Butz 
as Sec. of Agri. 

I understand he stands for corporation 
farming in this case I would strictly be 
against his appointment. We need a Secre- 
tary that would work in the best interest of 
the small farmer instead of getting rid of 
him. 

I would like to see the corn be supported 
at a higher price. What good is our foreign 
markets, if I can’t make any money at the 
price the Dept. of Agri. sets? In 1956 I sealed 
corn for $1.48, how in the world do they 
think we can produce corn any cheaper in 
19712 We are suppose to have intelligent 
people in Washington, they are very intelli- 
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gent when it came to raising their pay. How- 
ever, we farmers are getting less for our 
products in spite of the fact that our operat- 
ing expenses are costing us more each year. 
Just what in the world is the matter to ex- 
pect us to take such a beating? 

Something better be done in the regards 
to the price the farmer gets. 

Yours truly, 
DONALD WILSON. 


Brook PARK, MINN., 

November 16, 1971. 
DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I am writing con- 
cerning the appointment of Dr. Butz as Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. I would like to see a 
man. willing to support family-type farming 
in this position. I do not think Dr. Butz is 
this type of man and would like your sup- 

port in fighting his nomination. 
Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT MONSON. 


STATE BANK OF WORTHINGTON, 
Worthington, Minn., November 15, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: The appointment 
of Earl Butz as Secretary of Agriculture is, 
in my estimation, an insult to the farm fam- 
ilies of this nation. During the 50's when Mr. 
Butz was Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
his greatest efforts appeared to be directed 
toward the promotion of the corporate farm, 
and I think his business associations over the 
years substantiate that and the fact that he 
is not particularly interested in the survival 
of the family-type farmer. 

On several occasions during his previous 
tenure in the Agricultural Department, I 
heard him address bankers’ groups. The in- 
formation he was giving at that time was so 
worded as to give a false and untrue picture 
of what was actually happening. 

In my estimation, this appointment ranks 
in the same category as Carswell and Hayns- 
worth, and I hope you will continue to vigor- 
ously oppose his confirmation. 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN R. TROTH, 
President. 


LAKEVILLE, MINN,, 
November 16, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We, as family farmers strongly oppose the 
appointment of Earl Butz as Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. and Mrs. VERNON W. JENSEN. 


WAvBUN, MINN., 
November 18, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Membership of Mahnomen County NFO 
strongly oppose Earl Butz as Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

ERNEST STOCK, 
Mahnomen County NFO Secretary- 
Treasurer, 


ROCHESTER, MINN., 
November 18, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We find it deplorable that President Nixon 
has chosen Carl Butz for Secretary of Agri- 
culture. We hope you will block this nomina- 
tion on behalf of family farms. 

Marvin NELSON. 
RAY PETERSON. 
THOMAS HEMM, 
NORVAL JOHNSON. 
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KELLOGG, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I protest the placement of Butz as Secre- 

tary of Agriculture. 
Henry Rorr. 
ALEXANDRIA, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Hon. WALTER MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We oppose the nomination of Earl Butz for 
Secretary of Agriculture because he resists 
family farms. 

RAYMOND WAGNER. 

BRANDON, MINN. 

ROCHESTER, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Save rural America—keep Dr. Butz out of 
the Agriculture Department. 

Mr. and Mrs. PAUL DRENCKHAHN. 

MINNEISKA, MINN. 


OWATONNA, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I am a farmer and definitely opposed to 
Dr. Butz as Secretary of Agriculture. 
LESTER BUECKSLER, 


FARMINGTON, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER S. MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Our personal opinion is that Earl Butz is 
worst possible choice for Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT JENSEN. 
Waseca, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Stop appointment of Earl Butz as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. We don’t need corpora- 
tion farms at expense of family farms. 

ELDRED PHILLIPS. 
RUTHTON, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We need solutions in Agriculture not more 
problems, keep Professor Butz out. 

DELBERT ERICKSON. 

BALATON, MINN. 


HOLLOWAY, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I don't support the appointment of Doctor 
Butz as Secretary of Agriculture. Defeat this. 
ROBERT KEENE, 
President, Swift County NFO. 


Utica, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We request your support in opposition to 
the appointment of Earl L. Butz as President 
Nixon’s choice for Secretary of Agriculture. 

HOMER MOTE. 


MARSHALL, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Washington, D.O.: 
We do not feel that Earl Butz should qual- 
ify for Secretary of Agriculture. 
VIRGIL GREGOIRE. 
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LAKEVILLE, MINN., 

November 17, 1971 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As dairymen, we ask you to vote no on 
Butz. 
FRED HARRIS. 


Str. CLOUD, MINN., 
November 17, 1971 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We disapprove of Mr, Butz as Secretary of 
Agriculture. 
Mr. and Mrs. LAWRENNCE FREHAMMER, 
SAUK RAPIDS, MINN. 


WAHPETON, N. DAK., 
November 17, 1971 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Request a no vote for Butz. He isn’t for 
farmers. 

JAMES HASBARGEN WILKINS Co. 

FOXHOME, MINN. 

LEWISTON, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly oppose to Butz appointment to 
Secretary of Agriculture. Urge you work 
against it. 

PAUL. MUELLER. 


DETROIT LAKES, MINN., 

November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I oppose Butz for Secretary of Agriculture. 
He’s no good for farmers. 
Vernon TEREN. 


COLOGNE, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.G.: 
Protesting appointment of Earl Butz as 

Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. and Mrs. NICHOLAS EDEN, 


WABASHA, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We don’t want Butz for Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 
VINCENT EVERSMAN. 


JACKSON, MINN., 
November 16, 1971. 
Senator MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Vote down Earl Butz. 
Wm. J. Rover. 


DopGE CENTER, MINN., 

November 16, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.O.: 

Vote against the confirmation of Mr. Butz 
as Secretary of Agriculture. 
Leroy PAULSON. 


OWATONNA, . MINN., 
November 16, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Washington, D.O.: 

Urge you block Butz appointment, we need 
agricultural secretary who will work for fam- 
ily farmer. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT SPRINGER. 
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CoMFREY, MINN., 
November 16, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Definitely opposed to Earl Butz appoint- 

ment for Secretary of Agriculture. 
DONALD WIESE. 
WINTHROP, MINN. 
November 16, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The squeeze is on the farmer. Throw out 
lemon Butz. We want grass roots representa- 
tion, 

ORVILLE SAXTON. 
HERON LAKE, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Before nomination of Butz, lots of people 
dissatisfied, request nonconfirmation. 
Sincerely, 
KEITH FREKING, 
NFO President, Jackson County. 


MANKATO, MINN., 
November 16, 1971. 


Senator MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.G.: 
I oppose the appointment of Earl Butz for 


Secretary of Agriculture. 
DAVE FREKING. 
HERON LAKE, MINN. 


MONTROSE, MINN. 
November 16, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.O.: 
We do not approve of Earl Butz as Secre- 

tary of Agriculture. 

Mr. and Mrs. KENNETH PAWELK. 


Mapie LAKE, MINN., 
November 16, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Protest appointment of Dr. Butz. 
DUANE BRYANT. 


VERNON CENTER, MINN., 
November 15, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Urge you oppose nomination of Earl Butz. 
JOHN COREY. 
Mora, MINN., 
November 15, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I would like to voice my opposi- 
tion to the appointment of Earl Butz as 
Secretary of Agriculture. I do not think he 
would work for the best interest of the small 
farmer. 

Sincerely, 
MARVIN DRESLER. 


CROAKSTON, MINN., 
November 14, 1971. 

Dear SENATOR: We are writing you to urge 
you to support any efforts to defeat the 
nomination of Earl L. Butz for Secretary of 
Agriculture. He is not a true representative 
of the family farmer and it’s place in Amer- 
ican Agriculture. His interests in agribusi- 
ness companies are in conflict with the hon- 
est efforts of the farmer. We will appreciate 
your efforts in our behalf. 

Any assistance you can give Congressman 
Bob Bergland in his efforts to overhaul the 
Farmers Home Administration would be ap- 
preciated. 
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Thank you for your service to the farmers 
in Minnesota. 
Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. Don SIMMONS. 
St. Louis, Mo., 
November 16, 1971. 

My DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I do indeed 
hope that you will do all you know how to 
prevent Tricky Dick in his tricks to do who 
is politely called “Phase Out” the farm pro- 
gram— 

This new stooge is no different than Cliff 
Hardin who they placed in a soft berth in 
Ralston, It took several weeks for Ralston 
to edge up for the deal after several Educa- 
tional Institutions informed T. D. that they 
had “no place for him at this time.” 

So enter Butz. He is nothing more than a 
crude stand-in for Cliff. 

His record is terrible. So please do to him 
what T. D. says to do to the farmer “Phase 
him out.” 

Your record is excellent. You did not fall 
for the Lockheed deal and the Penn Central 
deal. 

Another thing, don’t fall for these 2 Su- 
preme Court stooges of T. D. They both are 
terrible, both actually are fit to go along 
with the Minnesota Twins Burger & Black- 
mun. 

Thanks so much for your supreme efforts 
for us people in the past. 

My good wishes, etc. 
CHESTER J. CADLE. 
Sr. PAUL, MINN., 
November 15, 1971. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: I received your 
letter October 24 concerning the items on 
public school finance. Although they have 
not yet arrived I am still hoping they come 
for my future use. 

The reason for this letter is to urge you to 
oppose or at least investigate the nomination 
of Mr. Butz to the position of Secretary of 
Agriculture. My opposition stems from his 
associates during the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. 

The American farmer eannot afford to have 
& re-incarnation of the Benson farm policies. 
I was farming with my father at the time 
of his disastrous plans, and well recall their 
effect. Benson's policies resulted in such a 
large surplus of corn and other feed grains 
that it took Freeman seyeral years to get corn 
back to a decent level. The American farmer 
is not in good economic position today; more 
Benson-type ideas will only hasten the de- 
mise of the family farm in Minnesota and 
elsewhere, 

My father was a solid Republican and Farm 
Bureau member until the Benson era. Since 
then, he's been death on Republicans as it 
relates to farm policy. That’s how bad things 
got when Ezra T. had his way. If Butz still 
holds to that basic philosophy, woe to the 
American farmer. I implore you to investi- 
gate him thoroughly. 

By the way, I'd appreciate receiving the 
1971 edition of the Yearbook of Agriculture, 
and a copy of the 1971 Manpower Report to 
the President. Thank you, 

Also enclosed is a change of address form 
for your records, Your newsletter still goes 
to Fairbault. 

Thank you again for all your past assist- 
ance, and your worthy job representing Min- 
nesota. 

Sincerely, 
PauL F. THOMAS. 
OWATONNA, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I, as a farmer, am vigorously opposed to 

seating Dr. Butz as Secretary of Agriculture. 
BERNARD DIETZ, 
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ROCHESTER, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F, MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.O.: 
Suggest you vote against Mr. Butz for Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 


Kasson, MINN. 


WAYNE SUHR. 


BLOOMING PRAIRIE, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F, MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We are opposing the selection of new Sec- 

retary of Agriculture. 

Mr. and Mrs. ISADORE GERGEN. 


FAIRMONT, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We don't need more butts in Washington. 
Too much emphasis on corporation farming 
now. 

GEORGE MATSON. 

TRIMONT, MINN. 


WAHPETON, N. DAK., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.O.: 
I protest the appointment of Earl Butz, 
Wilkin County farmer. 
ELLSWORTH ETTEN. 


ROCHESTER, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Save rural America. Keep Dr. Butz out of 
the Agriculture Department. 
Mr. and Mrs. ALFRED DRENCKHAHN. 
MINNEISKA, MINN. 


ROCHESTER, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Vote against Butz farmers don’t want him. 
LOREN BARNES. 


Norwoop, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I am against the appointment of Dr. Butz 
as Secretary of Agriculture. 
WALTER KRAMER. 


ROCHESTER, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
It is my desire that you vote against the 
appointment of Earl Butz. 
Mrs. HYLAH DURST, 
KASSON, MINN. 


PAYNESVILLE, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We protest the appointment of Earl Butz 

as Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. and Mrs. GERALD BLONIGEN, 
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WILLMAR, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We oppose confirmation Earl L, Butz as 
Secretary of Agriculture. Urge you work 
against confirmation. 

ROBERT LEROHL. 
FaRIBAULT, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D..: 

As a farmer I disapprove of Earl Butz as 

Secretary of Agriculture. 
GERHARDT BLUME. 
OWATONNA, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I urge you to strongly oppose the appoint- 
ment of Earl Butz as Secretary of Agriculture. 
WELDON F. BEESE, 
OWATONNA. MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I urge you to strongly oppose the appoint- 
ment of Earl Butz as Secretary of Agriculture. 
GENE PHILLIPS. 
COLOGNE, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Senate Office Butiding, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Protesting appointment of Earl Butz as 

Secretary of Agriculture. 
CARVER COUNTY. 
WAUBUN, MINN., 
November 18, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We cannot accept Mr. Butz appointment 

as Secretary of Agriculture. 
MARTIN MATTSEN. 
WATERTOWN, MINN., 
November 18, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Am protesting appointment of Butz. He's 

not for family farm. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jor NEATON, 
THIEF RIVER FALLS, MINN. 
November 18, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I protest appointment of Earl Butz as 

Secretary of Agriculture. 
Roy MEBRKENS. 
THIEF River FALLS, MINN., 
November 18, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I protest appointment of Earl Butz as 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

JENS STEEN. 


THIEF RIVER FALLS, MINN., 
November 18, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I protest appointment of Earl Butz as 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
CLAYTON JOHNSRUD. 
GOODRICH, MINN. 


November 19, 1971 


THIEF RIVER FALLS, MINN., 

November 18,1971. 

Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 

I protest appointment of Butz as Secretary 

of Agriculture. 

Lewis L. STENSETH. 


THIEF RIVER FALLS, MINN., 
November 18, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Studying the situation I protest the ap- 
pointment of Earl Butz as secretary of agri- 
culture. 
DONALD L. ERICKSON. 
PLUMMER, MINN. 


THIEF RIVER FALLS, MINN., 
November 18, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
I protest appointment of Earl Butz as Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, 
EDWARD L. STUCY. 
GOODRICH, MINN. 


SPIRIT LAKE, IOWA, 
November 18, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As a family farmer we oppose the nomina- 
tion of Earl Butz for Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, 

BERNARD ARP. 
JACKSON COUNTY, MINN. 


THIEF RIVER FALLS, MINN., 
November 18, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I protest appointment of Earl Butz as 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
BENNIE JOHNSON. 
GOODRICH, MINN. 


THIEF RIVER FALLS, MINN., 
November 18, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I protest appointment of Earl Butz as 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
JEKE L. CHENESTAD. 
OAKLEY, MINN. 


‘THIEF RIVER FALLS, MINN., 
November 18, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I protest appointment of Earl Butz as 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
ALBERT KATRBA. 
GOODRICH, MINN. 


THIEF RIVER FALLS, MINN. 
November 18, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I do not approve of Butz as Secretary of 
Agriculture. 
Gare H. ANDERSON. 


THIEF RIVER FALLS, MINN. 

November 18, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I protest appointment of Earl Butz as Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 
Russ CuLKINs. 


November 19, 1971 


ROTHSAY, MINN. 
November 18, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I strongly protest the appointment of Earl 
Butz as Secretary of Agriculture. 


Sincerely yours, 
WALTER JERGER. 
DETROIT LAKES, MINN., 
November 18, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We protest nomination of Butz as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. We need a friend of 


farmers. 
JAMES G. JOHNSON. 


WAHPETON, N. DAK., 
November 18, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Butz appointment. Need man who 

understands farmers’ problems. 

VICTOR RADIG BRECKENRIDGE. 


Saux RaPms, MINN., 
November 18, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We protest thè appointment of Earl Butz 
as Secretary of Agriculture. 
Mr. and Mrs. JEROME MEHRWETH. 
Derrorr LAKES, MINN., 
November 18, 1971, 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I protest nomination of Butz as Secretary 
of Agriculture. We need a friend of farmers. 
JAMES G. JOHNSON. 
GALLAWA, MINN. 
BELGRADE, MINN., November 18, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Washington, D.G.: 
I want to protest the appointment of Mr. 
Butz as Secretary of Agriculture. 
MARVIN H. MORRISON. 
BELGRADE, MINN., November 18, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We protest the appointment of Earl Butz 
as Secretary of Agriculture. 
Mr. and Mrs. GEORGE GLIEDEN. 


MEDFORD, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Am opposed to Butz for Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Urge you oppose confirmation. 
ALPHONSE WENCL. 


ROCHESTER, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 


Senator MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I am protesting the appointment of Butz 
for Secretary of Agriculture. 
Joun H. WELTI. 
PLaInview, MINN. 


OWATONNA, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Earl Butz is not Agricultural man. I ask 
you not confirm his appointment. 
ART CROFT. 
WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
We have had a professor for Secretary of 
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Agriculture—look what happened to farm 
prices. How about a Secretary of Agriculture 
with farming experience? Butz is a no no 
for family farmers. 
ARNOLD HILESHEIM. 
WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

We have had a professor for Secretary of 
Agriculture—look what happened to farm 
prices. How about a Secretary of Agriculture 
with farming experience? Butz is a no no 
for family farmers. 

ARNOLD LAND. 
WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

We have had a professor for Secretary of 
Agriculture—look what happened to farm 
prices. How about a Secretary of Agriculture 
with farming experience? Butz is a no no 
for family farmers. 

DONALD SCHILLER, 

BROWNTON, MINN. 

WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

We have had a professor for Secretary of 
Agriculture—look what happened to farm 
prices. How about a Secretary of Agriculture 
with farming experience? Butz is a no no 
for family farmers. 

CLAYTON OVERSON. 

GAYLORD, MINN. 


WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

We have had a professor for Secretary of 
Agriculture—look what happened to farm 
prices. How about a Secretary of Agriculture 
with farming experience? Butz is a no no 
for family farmers. 

WALTER LEHRKE, 

GIBBON, MINN. 


WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

We have had a professor for Secretary of 
Agriculture—look what happened to farm 
prices. How about a Secretary of Agriculture 
with farming experience? Butz is a no no 
for family farmers. 

MELVIN SCHUET. 

GAYLORD, MINN. 

WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We have had a professor for Secretary of 
Agriculture—look what happened to farm 
prices. How about a Secretary of Agriculture 
with farming experience? Butz is no no for 
family farmers. 

Sam WHITE. 
WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.O.: 

I am asking you to use your position to 
stop the appointment of Earl Butz to the 
position of Secretary of Agriculture. He is 
not & friend of the small farmer, Push for 
& nomination of a farming farmer. 

OLIVER KROMMER. 

GIBBON, MINN. 
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WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We have had a professor: for Secretary of 
Agriculture—look what happened to farm 
prices. How about a Secretary of Agriculture 
with farming experience? Butz is a no no 
for family farmers. 

RICHARD KuUPHAL. 


— 


WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We have had a professor for Secretary of 
Agriculture—look what happened to farm 
prices. How about a Secretary of Agriculture 
with farming experience? Butz is a no no 
for family farmers. 

DEAN BRUNS. 


GIBBON, MINN. 
WINTHROP, MINN. 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We have had a professor for Secretary of 
Agriculture—look what happened to farm 
prices. How about a Secretary of Agriculture 
with farming experience? Butz is a no no 
for family farmers. 

PAuL YOUNG. 
WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We have had a professor for Secretary of 
Agriculture—look what happened to farm 
prices. How about a Secretary of Agriculture 
with farming experience? Butz is a no no 
for family farmers. 

KENNETH GLEISNER. 


WINTHROP, MINN. 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F, MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We have had a professor for Secretary of 
Agriculture—look what happened to farm 
prices. How about a Secretary of Agriculture 
with farming experience. Butz is a no no for 
family farmers. 

RUEBEN NOTHWEHR. 

GAYLORD, MINN. 

WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.O.: 

We have had a professor for Secretary of 
Agriculture—look what happened to farm 
prices. How about a Secretary of Agriculture 
with farming experience. Butz is a no no for 
family farmers. 

CHARLES Woops. 

WINTHROP, MINN. 

WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We have had a professor for Secretary of 
Agriculture—look what happened to farm 
prices. How about a Secretary of Agriculture 
with farming experience. Butz is a no no for 


family farmers. 
Ben KERR. 


GAYLORD, MINN. 
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WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.O.: 

We have had a professor for Secretary of 
Agriculture—look what happened to farm 
prices. How about a Secretary of Agriculture 
with farming experience. Butz is & no no for 
family farmers. 

ROBERT RUBISCHKO, 

GIBSON, MINN. 

WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I am asking you to use your position to 
stop the appointment of Earl Butz to the 
position of Secretary of Agriculture, He is 
not a friend of the small farmers. Push for 
a nomination of a farming farmer. 

WALTER BusHARD, 

GIBBON, MINN. 

WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I am asking you to use your position to 
stop the appointment of Earl Butz to the 
position of Secretary of Agriculture. He is 
not a friend of the small farmers. Push for 
& nomination of a farming farmer. 

MELVIN LITZAU, 

GLENCOE, MINN. 

WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.O.: 

I am asking you to use your position to 
stop the appointment of Earl Butz to the 
position of Secretary of Agriculture. He is 
not a friend of the small farmer. Push for a 
nomination of a farming farmer. 

ARNOLD JOHNSON. 
WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.O.: 

I am asking you to use your position to 
stop the appointment of Earl Butz to the 
position of Secretary of Agriculture. He is 
not a friend of the small farmer. Push for a 
nomination of a farming farmer. 

ROBERT KIZER. 
WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I am asking you to use your position to 
stop the appointment of Earl Butz to the 
Position of Secretary of Agriculture. He is 
not a friend of the small farmer. Push for a 
nomination of a farming farmer. 

DENNIS FISCHER. 
OWATONNA, MINN. 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Washington, D.O.: 

Oppose Earl Butz for Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

EUGENE Mort, 

BLOOMING PRAIRIE, MINN. 

WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
I am asking you to use your position to 
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stop the appointment of Earl Butz to the 
position of Secretary of Agriculture. He is 
not a friend of the small farmer. Push for a 
nomination of a farming farmer. 
WALLACE BENSON. 
WINTHROP, MINN., 

November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.O.: 

I am asking you to use your position to 
stop the appointment of Earl Butz to the 
position of Secretary of Agriculture. He is 
not a friend of the small farmer. Push for a 
nomination of a farming farmer. 

ROMAN JAUS. 

GIBBON, MINN. 

WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F, MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I am asking you to use your position to 
stop the appointment of Earl Butz to the 
position of Secretary of Agriculture. He is 
not a friend of the small farmer. Push for a 
nomination of a farming farmer. 

ELMER KvuPHAL. 

GAYLORD, MINN. 


a 


WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

President Nixon’s appointment of Earl Butz 
as Secretary of Agriculture is another kick 
in the pants of American farmers. We need 
someone with real dedication to help the 
farmer not run him off the farm. If you are 
really concerned about your Minnesota farm- 
ers you will raise your voice loud and clear 
against Earl Butz. 

HAROLD GROEHLER. 


WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.O.: 

The squeeze is on the farmer, Throw out 
lemon Butz. We want grass roots representa- 
tion. 

MAYNARD RUCKS. 

HENDERSON, MINN. 


WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The squeeze is on the farmer. Throw out 
lemon Butz. We want grass roots representa- 
tion. 

Harvey Srorz. 
WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The squeeze is on the farmer. Throw out 
lemon Butz. We want grass roots representa- 
tion, 

ART WIscH. 

ARLINGTON, MINN. 


— 


WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F, MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The squeeze is on the farmer. Throw out 
lemon Butz. We want grass roots representa- 
tion. 

KENNETH SKARO. 

GAYLORD, MINN. 


November 19, 1971 


WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.O.: 

The squeeze is on the farmer. Throw out 
Lemon Butz. We want grass roots represen- 
tation. 

Tom FOGERTY. 

BELLE PLAINE, MINN. 


— 


WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The squeeze is on the farmer. Throw out 
Lemon Butz. We want grass roots represen- 
tation. 

CLARENCE ANDERLY. 

HENDERSON, MINN. 


WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 

Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The squeeze is on the farmer. Throw out 
Lemon Butz. We want grass roots represen- 
tation. 


CLIFFORD OAKLAND. 


— 


WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 

Senator WALTER: F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The squeeze is on the farmer, Throw out 
pacon Butz. We want grass roots represen- 
ation. 


Vicror KALBASKE. 


WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F, MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The squeeze is on the farmer, Throw out 
Lemon Butz. We want grass roots represen- 
tation. 

RUEBEN JUTZ. 

GIBEON, MINN. 


— 


WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 

Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The squeeze is on the farmer. Throw out 
een Butz. We want grass roots represen- 
tation, 


Larry BUCHE, 


WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.O.: 

The squeeze is on the farmer. Throw out 
Lemon Butz. We want grass roots representa- 
tion. 

AL Donner. 

GREENISLE, MINN. 


WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The squeeze is on the farmer. Throw out 
Lemon Butz. We want grass roots representa- 
tion. 

EMMETT DRESSEN. 

Henderson, Minn. 
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WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

President Nixon’s appointment of Earl 
Butz as Secretary of Agriculture is another 
kick in the pants of American farmers. We 
need someone with real dedication to help 
the farmer—not run him off the farm, If you 
are really concerned about your Minnesota 
farmers you will raise your voice loud and 
clear against Earl Butz. 

KENNETH PESCHAU. 


ARLINGTON, MINN. 


WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

President Nixon’s appointment of Earl 
Butz as Secretary of Agriculture is another 
kick in the pants of American farmers. We 
need someone with real dedication to help 
the farmer—not run him off the farm. If you 
are really concerned about your Minnesota 
farmers you will raise your voice loud and 
clear against Earl Butz. 

JOHN FLOOT. 


WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

President Nixon’s appointment of Earl 
Butz as Secretary of Agriculture is another 
kick in the pants of American farmers. We 
need someone with real dedication to help 
the farmer—not run him off the farm. If you 
are really concerned about your Minnesota 
farmers you will raise your voice loud and 
clear against Earl Butz. 


MINN. 


Ray LUDOWESE. 
STEWART, 


WINTHROP, MINN. 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

President Nixon's appointment of Earl 
Butz as Secretary of Agriculture is another 
kick in the pants of American farmers. We 
need someone with real dedication to help 
the farmer—not run him off the farm. If you 
are really concerned about your Minnesota 
farmers you will raise your voice loud and 
clear against Earl Butz. 

VERN PAULSON. 


WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 16, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

President Nixon’s appointment of Earl Butz 
as Secretary of Agriculture is another kick 
in the pants of American farmers. We need 
someone with real dedication to help the 
farmer, not run him off the farm. If you 
are really concerned about your Minnesota 
farmers you will raise your voice loud and 
clear against Earl Butz. 

LEROY BRIEST. 

GAYLORD, MINN. 


WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 16, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.G.: 

President Nixon’s appointment of Earl Butz 
as Secretary of Agriculture is another kick 
in the pants of American farmers. We need 
someone with real dedication to help the 
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farmer, not run him off the farm. If you 
are really concerned about your Minnesota 
farmers you will raise your voice loud and 
clear against Earl Butz. 

MARVIN STARK. 

GIBBON, MINN. 

WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 16, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

President Nixon’s appointment of Earl Butz 
as Secretary of Agriculture is another kick 
in the pants of American farmers. We need 
someone with real dedication to help the 
farmer, not run him of the farm. If you 
are really concerned about your Minnesota 
farmers you will raise your voice loud and 
clear against Earl Butz, 

Don Prost. 

HENDERSON, MINN. 

WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

President Nixon’s appointment of Earl 
Butz as Secretary of Agriculture is another 
kick in the pants of American farmers. We 
need someone with real dedication to help 
the farmer not run him off the farm. If you 
are really concerned about your Minnesota 
farmers you will raise your voice loud and 
clear against Earl Butz. 

KENNETH NARR. 

ARLINGTON, MINN. 

WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

President Nixon’s appointment of Earl 
Butz as Secretary of Agriculture is another 
kick in the pants of American farmers. We 
need someone with real dedication to help 
the farmer not run him off the farm. If you 
are really concerned about your Minnesota 
farmers you will raise your voice loud and 
clear against Earl Butz. 

GORDON POWERS. 

GLENCOE, MINN. 

WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

President Nixon’s appointment of Earl 
Butz as Secretary of Agriculture is another 
kick in the pants of American farmers. We 
need someone with real dedication to help 
the farmer not run him off the farm. If you 
are really concerned about your Minnesota 
farmers you will raise your voice loud and 
clear against Earl Butz. 

CLARENCE HARBAREARTH. 

GAYLORD, MINN. 


ROSEMONT, MINN., 
November 16, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We as family farmers oppose the appoint- 
ment of Earl Butz as Secretary of Agriculture. 
DONALD GERONIME. 
WINTHROP, MINN., 
November 16, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

President Nixon's appointment of Earl Butz 
as Secretary of Agriculture is another kick 
in the pants of American farmers. We need 
someone with real dedication to help the 
farmer, not run him off the farm. If you are 
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really concerned about your Minnesota farm- 
ers you will raise your voice loud and clear 
against Earl Butz. 
HARLAN LAUWAGIE. 
WILMONT, MINN., 
November 16, 1971. 
Senator WALTER F, MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We strongly oppose having Earl Butz as 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
A. W. LOOSBROCK. 
WILMONT, MINN., 
November 16, 1971. 
Senator MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We strongly protest the appointment of 
Butz as Secretary of Agriculture. 
Mr. and Mrs. Marv RADNER. 


WiLMONT, MINN., 
November 16, 1971. 
Senator MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We strongly oppose having Earl Butz as 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
Mr. and Mrs. B. SUERSTENBERG. 


KENNETH, MINN., 
November 16, 1971. 
Senator MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We strongly oppose having Earl Butz as 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
Mr. and Mrs. CLETIS SPEIKER, 


BUFFALO, MINN., 
November 16, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We protest the appointment of Mr. Earl 

Butz as Secretary of Agriculture. 
Mr. and Mrs. HARVEY BEHRENBRINKER. 
LAKEVILLE, MINN., 
November 16, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We as family farmers oppose the appoint- 
ment of Earl Butz as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

CLINTON ZWEBER. 


LAKEVILLE, MINN., 
November 16, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We as family farmers oppose the ap- 
pointment of Earl Butz as Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 


E. M. SAUBER. 


NORTHFIELD, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
As a family farmer I oppose Earl Butz as 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
HAROLD AND JOAN QUINNELL. 
RANDOLPH, MINN. 
MANKATO, MINN. 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
As farmers we do not want Earl Butz as 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
Mr. and Mrs. HAROLD BELGARD. 
GARDEN CITY. 
STANCHFIELD, MINN., 
November 18, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Urge you oppose Mr. Butz appointment as 


Secretary of Agriculture. 
RAY SUNDERMEYER. 
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Huco, MINN., 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly urge you to reconsider the ap- 
pointment of Earl Butz as Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Larry W. EHRET. 
SPRING VALLEY, MINN. 
November 17, 1971. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Don’t want Butz for Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Like putting fox to guard henhouse, all 
new wealth comes from the land. U.S. short 
billions of dollars as result of robbing farm- 
ers for years. Read book Unforgiven, 

GEORGE HEIDTKE. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Mobile, Ala., Press Register, on Sunday, 
November 14, 1971, published an edi- 
torial entitled, “Waste of Vital Re- 
sources.” The editorial deals largely with 
some very urgent warnings expressed by 
the very able and conscientious Repre- 
sentative from Mississippi, Mr. JAMIE 
WHITTEN. JAMIE Wuirren has been in 
Congress for more than 30 years. He has 
been intimately connected with farm 
problems and difficulties. His warning is 
against the wasting away of two of our 
greatest natural resources—two of our 
greatest assets in this country—timber 
and fertile soil. 

I hope that every Senator will read his 
timely warning, and I hope that all of 
us may take it to heart. 

I ask unanimous consent that it. be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASTE OF VITAL RESOURCES 

Inaccurate as it might be to say that vital 
American natural resources are vanishing. 
Rep. Jamie Whitten of Mississippi has sharply 
focused the spotlight on diminishing na- 
tural resources in this country. 

He names timber and fertile soil as two 
conspicuous examples of what is happening. 

“About 150 years ago,” he told his congres- 
sional colleagues the other day, “this coun- 
try had 8,000 billion board feet of timber. 
Today we have around 1,600 billion feet left— 
only 20 per: cent of the original stand.” 

This decline is cause for concern. Mr. 
Whitten says of the problem: 

“This terrible waste.of timber resources 
points up the extent to which our highly 
competitive economy can deplete a national 
asset in the generation of new wealth. 

“It points up the need for continuing and 
expanding conservation efforts on a national 
basis.” 

Turning from timber to soil, the Mississippi 
congressman had this to say: 

“Only 175 years ago we had 500 milion 
acres of fertile soil in this nation. We have 
already wasted 200 million acres—40 per 
cent—and another 100 million acres— 20 per 
cent—is washing away today. 

“It has been estimated that an average 
of 40 acres of topsoil flow down the Missis- 
sippi River each day of the year. Also, esti- 
mates are that more than one million acres 
of arable land are lost to residential areas, 
highways and other urban developments each 
year.” 

This is an alarming drain on two vital 
natural resources—timber and soil. 

Of course much is being done to better 
protect these vital resources from waste. But 
quite plainly more could well be done, be- 
cause the nation cannot afford to see the 
wasteful drain continue indefinitely. 
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For the drain of waste to continue much 
longer would mean not simply diminishing 
natural resources but vanishing natural re- 
sources. Mr. Whitten makes the point in a 
few words: “Our soil is not an inexhaustible 
resource,” 


RIGHTS OF THE MENTALLY RE- 
TARDED AND PHYSICALLY HAND- 
ICAPPED 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I wish 
to emphasize the importance of the res- 
olution on the rights of the mentally re- 
tarded’ and physically handicapped, 
which I have cosponsored. The resolu- 
tion would put Congress on record as 
recognizing the rights of these disad- 
vantaged individuals to the same basic 
opportunities and protections which are 
afforded to other citizens. 

The resolution would recognize the 
rights of the mentally retarded and phys- 
ically handicapped to; proper medical 
care and physical restoration; educa- 
tion, training, rehabilitation, and guid- 
ance; economic security and a decent 
standard of living; the benefits of fam- 
ily life and community participation; the 
protection of a qualified financial or 
legal guardian when necessary; and pro- 
tection from exploitation, abuse, and de- 
grading treatment. 

I and my family have long been con- 
cerned with the problems of the men- 
tally retarded. After the Second World 
War my parents established the Joseph 
P. Kennedy, Jr. Foundation in memory 
of my oldest brother. The foundation has 
been devoted to alleviation of mental re- 
tardation. Over the past 25 years the 
foundation has sponsored a variety of 
programs for the mentally retarded, in- 
cluding research, treatment, training, 
physical fitness, professional training, 
and programs of public understanding. 
Perhaps the best known example of 
these efforts are the special olympics 
for the mentally retarded, which have 
demonstrated their determination and 
ability to excel at athletics. 

From our work with the retarded, we 
have learned to respect and admire their 
great courage and capacity to contribute 
to society and to enjoy life to the fullest, 
when afforded the opportunity to do so. 

The resolution would be an important 
step toward assuring them those oppor- 
tunities and protections to which all 
human beings are entitled. 

The United Nations Genera] Assem- 
bly will be debating a similar resolution 
later this month. At the meeting of the 
United Nations Commission on Social 
Development last March, 22 nations ex- 
pressed their support of a Declaration of 
the Rights of the Mentally Retarded. 

It is important now for the U.S. Con- 
gress to signify its firm support for this 
important advance in human rights. I 
urge all Members of the Senate to sup- 
port the resolution. 


COMBATING ALCOHOLISM 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a re- 
cent series of articles by Don Duncan of 
the Seattle Times draws attention to a 
serious problem faced by almost every 
American community. 

Mr. Duncan’s perceptive reporting has 
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resulted in what I believe to be an excel- 
lent portrayal of how one community is 
combating alcoholism. The Seattle-King 
County Commission on Alcoholism has 
commended the Seattle Times and Mr. 
Duncan for the service they performed 
in this highly informative series. 

In order that more people may have 
a chance to learn of this work, with po- 
tential value to every community, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the series of articles be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Seattle Times, July 18, 1971] 

THE Times LOOKS aT ALCOHOL PROBLEMS 
(By Don Duncan) 


Today The Times begins a series on al- 
cohol that may be educational, controversial, 
depressing or enlightening, depending upon 
one’s viewpoint. 

It is not intended to be the last word on 
the subject. But, hopefully, it will trigger 
level-headed discussion. 

Some historians feel alcoholic beverages 
from fermented berries may have predated 
the wheel in man’s slow climb from caves to 
split-level homes. 

For many, alcohol has been a joy. For 
others, a curse. 

Fifty million adult Americans are said to 
drink alcoholic beverages socially with no 
measurable ill effects. Although their al- 
coholic consumption may vary considerably, 
they exhibit rather uniform, controlled be- 
havior patterns when drinking. 

These “I-can-take-it-or-leave-it” drinkers 
enrich the public coffers with their bever- 
age purchases. And they probably will 
chuckle, rather than be defensive, over these 
words once penned by Dr. William Osler, 
noted physician: 

“Alcohol does not make people do things 
better; it makes them less ashamed of do- 
ing them badly.” 

For these responsible drinkers and for the 
estimated 27 per cent of adults who are tee- 
totalers or who drink so seldom as to be sta- 
tistically negligible, this series will touch 
their lives only as they can relate to the less- 
fortunate persons who do not, and often 
cannot, drink responsibly. 

For those who have a problem with al- 
cohol—either occasional or chronic—and for 
their spouses, children, relatives, friends and 
employers, this series may mean far more. 
They, too, number in the millions. 

Dr. James Milam, psychologist and co- 
founder, with Dorris. Hutchison, of Alcohol- 
ism Center Associates, Kirkland, puts soci- 
ety’s dilemma over alcoholism this way: 

“We do not outlaw sugar just because 
some people have diabetes. We should not 
outlaw alcohol just because some people are 
alcoholics. 

“But no thinking person suggests we 
should not have researched the causes of 
diabetes and found the controlling agent, 
insulin. We cannot in good conscience do 
less with the tragic and fatal disease known 
as alcoholism.” 


[From the Seattle Times, July 18, 1971} 
ALCOHOL—THE DOMINANT DRUG 


(By Don Duncan) 

Alcohol is this nation’s most used drug— 
not marijuana, or “speed” or heroin. Re- 
searchers estimate alcoholics outnumber 
other “drug-dependent” persons by about 60 
to 1. 

If heroin is a quick plunge into hell, alco- 
holism can be likened to death on the in- 
stallment plan. 

Alcoholism—a progressive and finally total 
breakdown of the body’s resistance to the de- 
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pressant drug, alcohol—has been called the 
nation’s No. 1 public-health problem. 

But few seem to really believe it. 

The mental block is explainable. While the 
disease of alcoholism is not socially accepta- 
ble in most circles, the causative agent, al- 
cohol, is. Thus our hesitancy to make a seri- 
ous, massive assault on the problem. 


36 MILLION ARE PROBLEM DRINKERS 


Dr. Morris E. Chafetz, head of the National 
Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism, 
said recently there are 36 million problem 
drinkers in this nation. 

Of that number, Dr. Chafetz added, 9 mil- 
lion are full-blown alcoholics. That figure is 
rising by 100,000 a year. 

Our nation’s alcoholic population is equal 
to every man, woman and child in the states 
of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, 
Montana, Alaska and Hawaii. 

Alcoholism is highest in urban areas. But 
suburban housewives compose the fastest- 
growing group of alcoholics and problem 
drinkers. 

San Francisco, often called the nation’s 
most sophisticated city, also holds the dubi- 
ous distinction of having the highest alco- 
holism rate. 

55,000 ALCOHOLICS IN KING COUNTY 


The Seattle-King County area has an esti- 
mated 55,000 alcoholics and about 200,000 
problem drinkers—more than 60 per cent of 
the state's total. 

Alcoholism researchers say alcoholics die 
an average of 10 to 15 years sooner than do 
social drinkers or non-drinkers. 

Dr. Chafetz says the disease of alcoholism 
claimed 86,000 lives nationally last year, ex- 
cluding traffic accidents. Only France, which 
has annual per capita consumption of 65 gal- 
lons of wine, has a higher rate of cirrhosis 
of the liver. 

Cirrhosis is the most comimon organic cause 
of death in alcoholics, although victims of 
alcoholism also are more prone to cardio- 
vascular and pulmonary ailments. 

Many alcoholics have a more lingering, 
tragic end, however—incarcerated in mental 
institutions or walking the streets with per- 
manent brain damage. 

Excessive use of alcohol—.1 or more alco- 
hol in the bloodstream—has been linked to 
at least 50 per cent of the nation’s 56,000 
annual motor-vehicle fatalities. 

Every two years, on the highways alone, ir- 
responsible drinkers account for more than 
our total loss of lives in Vietnam. 

Our state had 871 traffic fatalities last year. 
A recent Washington State Safety Commis- 
sion report indicated alcohol-related traffic 
deaths in the state are up 27 per cent so far 
this year. 

10,000 DRINKING DRIVERS ARRESTED 

There were 10,000 arrests in King County 
last year for driving while intoxicated. About 
12 per cent of those arrested were repeat 
violators. 

Jack Nelson, director of the State Depart- 
ment of Motor Vehicles, estimates that 5 to 
7 per cent of all drivers on the highway have 
a serious drinking problem. 

The costs of alcoholism are enormous, The 
debit side of the ledger for one of the great 
tax producers is only beginning to be calcu- 
lated. 

Dr. Chafetz says alcoholism costs $15 bil- 
lion annually in injuries, property damage 
and welfare. 

A United States Senate subcommittee on 
alcoholism last year estimated that an alco- 
holic costs his employer 25 per cent of his 
salary because of poor performance, higher 
accident rates and absenteeism. 

A spokesman for the National Council on 
Alcoholism has estimated the annual cost to 
industry at between $4 billion and $7.5 bil- 
lion, with ‘the larger figure probably more 
realistic, 
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It would be impossible to put a price tag on 
the lives lost or the shattering impact of al- 
coholism on marriages and children. 

In Los Angeles County, which keeps de- 
tailed records, alcohol was found to be a pri- 
mary cause in 75 per cent of divorces. In 
King County, alcohol was found to be a con- 
tributing factor in 30 per cent of 100 divorce 
cases taken at random. 

Alcoholics Anonymous, the world-wide or- 
ganization dedicated to helping alcoholics, 
has a rule of thumb that every alcoholic has 
a profoundly tragic effect on the lives of at 
least seven persons, 

Americans spend an estimated $20 billion 
annually on alcoholic beverages of all types, 

The number of beverage labels is enormous. 
The Washington State Liquor Control Board 
last year received samples of some 33,573 dif- 
ferent distilled-spirit labels and 36,007 brands 
of wine available in the United States. Fig- 
ures on beer labels were not readily avail- 
able. 

Dr. James Milam, psychologist and presi- 
dent of Alcoholism Center Associates, Kirk- 
land, estimates that the nation’s 9 million 
alcoholics account for about half the sales. 

“Since alcoholics outdrink social drinkers, 
10 to 1, they are the major consumers of the 
product that is killing them,” Dr. Milam 
said. 

In Washington State, $166 million worth of 
liquor, wine and beer was sold last year. This 
amounted to 77.2 million gallons of all types 
of alcoholic beverages, excluding sales on mil- 
itary establishments. That works out to 22.89 
gallons for every man, woman and child in 
the state, or a 7.92 per cent increase over 
1969. 

By way of perspective, the money spent on 
alcoholic beverages in this state last year 
would have built 10 domed stadiums, fi- 
nanced 28 school levies similar to the one 
defeated with such disastrous results in the 
Shoreline School District, or paid the salary 
of the state’s governors for the next 5,000- 
plus years. 


LIQUOR SALES UP DESPITE RECESSION 


Despite the most severe recession in the 
state since the depression of the 1930s, liquor 
sales for December, 1970, were up 3,34 per 
cent over the preceding year. A decline in 
hard-liquor sales has been compensated for 
by more sales of beer and wine. 

Some $62.5 million in liquor profits, taxes 
and license fees was distributed this year to 
various arms of government throughout the 
state. The annual tax windfall is much prized 
by its recipients. 

About 2 per cent went into alcoholism 
treatment and research. 


A Deapty Way or Lire IN AMERICA: Few 
VOICES ARE RAISED AGAINST BILLION-DOLLAR 
DISEASE 
Americans, become indignant over smut 

in the mails, reports of diluted hamburger, 

unsolicited credit cards and the cutting of a 

favorite tree—none of which is fatal. 

But few voices are raised over a monu- 
mental and deadly disease like alcoholism, 
which destroys lives and costs billions of dol- 
lars. 


Hard liquor, wine and beer are the legal, 
accepted social lubricants in our nation. The 
frosted glass, the amber fluid in the bottle, 
the tinkling ice are a way of life in many 
circles. 

Beer belongs. Wine is friendly. Whiskey de- 
notes men of distinction. There’s pride in be- 
ing able to afford an expensive brand of 
Scotch. 

Alcoholic beverages are consumed by 
leaders of government, business, the pro- 
fessions and, in many instances, the church. 
One man unwinds with his six-pack, another 
with his martinis, 

“Belong” or not, its existence can no more 
be denied than our rainy weather. 
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It is consumed in considerable quantities 
by many of our lawmakers when they are de- 
liberating in Olympia. The Heads Up Center, 
which fights drug and related problems 
among Eastside teenagers, had a cocktail 
party as a fund-raising device a few years 
back. 

It is considered masculine for one to be 
able to “hold his liquor.” But there is more 
than a little tolerance for those who cannot, 
until they become burdensome. 

The drunk, as a sort of lovable, laughable 
W. C. Fields, is part of American folklore, 
a staple movie comic—at least until “The 
Lost Weekend” and “Days of Wine and Roses” 
depicted him as far more tragic than funny. 

The disease of alcoholism cuts across all 
social and economic lines. No one who drinks 
has a built-in tolerance endowed by educa- 
tion, accomplishment or moral virtue. But 
there are some indications that certain eth- 
nic and cultural backgrounds that have used 
alcohol since antiquity may be less prone to 
the disease, perhaps through an evolutionary 
weeding out of alcoholics. 

The “may” should be emphasized. Studies 
have shown that Jews who have fallen away 
from orthodoxy have a rising rate of alco- 
holism and may have lost some of their “im- 
munity” to the disease. 

We swept our social debris—the unesthetic 
public inebriate—from Seattle’s sidewalks 
with 10,145 arrests in 1969. A third were 
repeaters. 

A Senate subcommittee on alcoholism re- 
ported that of the nation’s 5.8 million arrests 
in 1969, 1.9 million—or a third—vwere related 
to the misuse of alcohol. 

Police traditionally have been reluctant to 
interfere in family squabbles often very 
physical, that grow out of alcohol abuse. 

The man who commits a crime “under the 
influence” is not necessarily excused, but he 
is understood by many in society who re- 
call their own occasional excesses and think, 
“There but for the grace of God .. .” 

There persists in the public’s mind the 
belief that alcoholics are unshaven, out-of- 
work bums staggering on the streets and 
sleeping on benches. Yet only 3 to 5 per 
cent of alcoholics fit this Skid Row image 
of wretchedness. 

The overwhelming majority of alcoholics 
function, to greater or lesser degrees, on jobs 
and as housewives, until they hit bottom 
and accept their disease or until they die or 
suffer incapacitating brain damage. 

An alcoholic is one who has been diagnosed 
by a physician or one who admits to himself 
and to others that he is very sick and no 
longer has any control over alcohol. 

There is no such thing as a “cured” alco- 
holic. The disease of alcoholism is incurable. 
Alcoholics do, however, recover through total 
abstinence. 

Millions affected by alcoholics have tried 
once, twice, even 100 times to proye that 
once recovered they, too, can “drink like 
a man” or “learn to drink like a lady.” Al- 
ways and unfailingly the results have been 
disastrous. 

There are in King County some 20 agencies, 
variously funded and offering a wide variety 
of alcoholism services, aimed primarily at the 
indigent 5 per cent of the population and 
the marginally poor 15 per cent. 

The remaining 80 per cent have the option 
of using some of these facilities, going else- 
where in the state or nation for treatment 
or entering one of the three private treat- 
ment centers here—Shadel Hospital, Alco- 
holism Center Associates or The Studio Club. 

There has been a tendency in the past for 
various lay and professional workers in the 
field of alcoholism to regard their methods 
as “the best” and often “the only way to deal 
with the problem.” 

Psychiatrists, social workers, physicians, 
recovered alcoholics, temperance groups and 
Skid Road missions, too often have guarded 
their little empires. 
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While some jealousies continue, there is 
far more dialog between agencies, public and 
private, than ever before. All involved with 
the problem of alcohol abuse are coming to 
realize that just as alcoholics differ in per- 
sonality, if not in physiological dependence 
upon alcohol, so they will respond in differ- 
ent ways to the variety of approaches aimed 
at arresting their illness. 

But any approach is worthless that is not 
rooted in absolute, continuing sobriety. 

One hears frequent reference to treating 
the “whole man,” a recognition that not only 
his physical, but also his psychological and 
spiritual needs must be met if he is to attain 
and continue sobriety. 

And the treatment must not stop there. 
It also must be buttressed by family coun- 
seling and a host of related social services. 

There are signs of stepped-up public educa- 
tion on alcoholism, an area which with few 
exceptions has been pitifully meager com- 
pared to the powerhouse programs aimed at 
socially unacceptable drugs. 

There still is a reluctance on the part of 
some professional as well as laymen to do 
more than pay lip service to the diagnosis of 
alcoholism as a recognizable, patterned, 
treatable “disease.” 

No less than the American College of 
Physicians, in pointing up the urgency of 
dealing with alcohol as a health problem in 
its meeting last spring, termed alcoholism a 
“disease,” an “addiction” and a “habit” in 
various places in its report. 

Medical-insurance plans, many hospitals 
and a vast majority of the nation’s businesses 
long have pointedly ignored the alcoholic, 
literally signing his death warrant through 
apathy or ignorance. 

Dr. James Smith, director of Shadel Hos- 
pital, says he is “not about to bless mari- 
juana today. 

“Furthermore,” Dr. Smith adds, “if I had 
sat on a Food and Drug Administration board 
7,000 years ago I'd have turned down alco- 
hoi.” 

Quick PRIMER TO DANGER SIGNALS— 
WHERE DO You FIr IN? 


A quick primer on the danger signals of 
alcoholism once was prepared by Dr. Paul 
O'Hollaren, former director of Shadel Hospi- 
tal. 

Dr. O’Hollaren’s scientific chart, resulting 
from case studies of men who began drinking 
at ages 18 and 19, frequently is cited by local 
researchers. 

It ranges from a developmental zone to an 
overt-alcoholism zone to a deterioration zone. 

The total elapsed time from social drink- 
ing to the deterioration phase is about 18.4 
years. 

How do you stack up? 

Developmental zone: Social drinking, once 
a month, once a week, faster, more doubles, 
more drunk, drunk anytime he drinks, 
jealously protects his supply for the week- 
ends, 


Overt alcoholism zone (optimal treatment 
phase): Drinks before breakfast, drinks 
alone, drinks to still hand tremors, requires 
far less than normal amounts.to get drunk, 
has blackouts, admits the problem to himself 
and finally to others. 

Deterioration zone: Delirlum tremens, 
general fatigue, sleeplessness, extreme vita- 
min deficiency, extreme nervousness. 

Some alcoholics skip a few steps. A few 
have been known te accelerate the schedule 


to as little as 12.5 years. Others have stretched 
it out. 


But the average age for men at Shadel, 
the “high-class” treatment center, and at 
Cedar Hills Treatment Center in Maple Val- 
ley, for court referrals, is identical: 42.5. 

By not remarkable coincidence, the aver- 
age age of Skid Roaders and others brought 
into the Seattle Treatment Center from the 
drunk tank is 43. 
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The bank president and the so-called bum 
usually get there about the same time. 

Dr. James Smith, present director of 
Shadel, says the only reason the president of 
General Motors wouldn’t wind up on Skid 
Road if he were an alcoholic is that “his 
bank account would hold out longer than his 
liver.” 


[From the Seattle Times, July 19, 1971] 


ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS—SALVATION OF 
THOUSANDS 
(By Don Duncan) 

Sometimes you get in on a birthday party, 
complete with cake and “Happy Birthday,” 
marking one, two, three or maybe 20 years 
since someone was “reborn” into sobriety. 

Other times you just sit and absorb the 
friendly atmosphere and drink coffee. Alco- 
holics drink enough coffee to float the Skagit 
Belle. 

There are 67 Alcoholics Anonymous groups 
in the Seattle-King County area. There are 
90 A.A. meetings a week. Earlybird, noon and 
night. 

A white-collar worker or an executive sec- 
retary may feel more comfortable at a Lau- 
relhurst-Windermere meeting, or at one on 
Mercer Island or the fastest-growing of all, 
in Bellevue. 

Those who prefer a greater socio-economic 
mix, might find Fremont or Ballard or West 
Seattle more to their liking. 

Vern H., who puffs his pipe and dispenses 
information at A.A. intergroup headquarters, 
Fourth and Pike Building, can steer you to 
the right one. Dial MA 3-3909 for help 24 
hours a day. 

Vern might even bend your ear with his 
patented joke: 

“We expect you to go to 90 A.A. meetings 
in 90 days at the outset. Then if you don’t 
Tike us, we'll refund your misery.” 

A.A. was founded in 1935 by a former New 
York stock broker and an Akron, Ohio, sur- 
geon. Photographs of the late Bill W. and Dr. 
Bob are in every A.A. meeting room in the 
world. That is a lot of photographs, because 
there are some 10,000 local A.A. groups in 
this country and Canada and countless more 
in 90 other countries. 

A.A, is nonprofit and accepts no contribu- 
tions from any but its members. Members 
foot the bills for all their expenses and hall 
rentals. 

Take a typical A.A. meeting on a recent 
rainy night. Maybe 30 men and women sat 
around the table. A young man lurched up 
the steep, long stairway and plopped into a 
chair next to the wall. He was not part of the 
circle, but it was his third such visit in 
three days. He was moving closer and nobody 
wanted to scare him away. 

First names only are used. And when a 
speaker identifies himself, a cheery “Hi, 
Don,” “Hi, Charlie,” or “Hi, Gladys” rings in 
the room. 

They all start the same way, just as Dr. 
Bob and Bill W. taught them. “I am Bill W. 
and I am an alcoholic.” It is not an easy ad- 
mission to make the first time. 

They tell their stories in testimonial style, 
the way those reborn in Christianity or 
faith-healed used to do in midweek prayer 
meetings. Each had sunk to his personal 
bottom and then climed out of the pit, 
occasionally falling back but oh so grateful 
that A. A. was his lifeline. 

Many speak of their dependence upon the 
serenity prayer adopted by A. A.: 

“God grant me the serenity to accept the 
things I cannot change, courage to change 
the things I can, and the wisdom to know 
the difference.” 

It contrasts sharply with paintings on the 
walls—of men on park benches, stupified by 
alcohol, while the raw winter winds swirl 
around them. 

“I’m Chuck and I'm an alcoholic.” 

“Hi, Chuck.” 
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Chuck could identify with the members of 
A. A., “because whether we're from the Skid 
Row or the Top of the Hilton, we're all 
alcoholics.” 

“I'm Lee .. .” Lee is a woman of middle 
age, and she shows every one of her years. 

“I drank all my adult life,” Lee said. “I was 
married to a naval officer. The height of his 
ambition was to teach me to drink like a 
lady. I couldn't. I drank myself right out of 
the marriage, and I married myself a drink- 
ing buddy the second time. I learned to mix 
amphetamines and other drugs with alcohol 
to speed the effect. That, I can tell you, is a 
quick way to the grave.” 

Lee continued: 

“My last marriage was violent. And I was 
the most violent part of it. I came to my first 
A.A. meeting drunk. I tried to talk and I 
cried. That was three years ago. I fell back 
once. It took 11 months for me to get straight 
again. 

“My son is hung up on drugs. My daughter 
has had three nervous breakdowns. I come 
to six meetings a week. Sometimes I’m happy. 
Sometimes I'm desperate.” 

“Hi, George . . .” George is graying. He 
chews on his pipe. He says: 

“It works. A. A. works. Many days you ask 
yourself why can't I drink? Why did this 
have to happen to me? I spend a few years 
and many thousands of dollars practicing 
learning to drink. 

“I tried all the tricks—eating first, stick- 
ing to the same brand, sipping water or olive 
oll to soak it up, and no matter what I did 
I wound up drunk, on beer, on hard stuff 
on anything. 

“I made jail. I ran into ditches. I never 
figured I drank too much. Everybody else 
did, but not me. To prove I could take it or 
leave it, I mashed a fifth of whiskey on the 
sidewalk. I’d show them. 

“Then I made a beeline for the nearest 
saloon,” 

“I’m Frances, and I’m an alcoholic.” 
Frances was a little older than most in the 
room, @ frail, fidgety woman. She has a 20- 
year-old son, a top student in high school and 
a 4.0 average his most recent quarter at the 
University of Washington in chemistry and 
physics. 

Frances spilled out her story: 

“He came to visit me tonight to show me 
his latest grade sheet. Tall, golden blond hair 
and such a nice smile. I wanted to hug him 
and tell him to please come back to me. But 
he won't. 

“He left because of my drinking, and I 
thought to myself tonight, ‘Oh, God, what did 
I do? I was a wino, a 24-hour-a-day wino. 1 
drank myself into a stupor the night of my 
son's high-school graduation party. I just lost 
a couple of days of my life. I see him and I 
don’t know how I could destroy anything so 
precious.” 

Ann is a pretty woman. She comes to A.A. 
to “keep my sanity.” She added: 

“I have lots of false pride. It is a minute- 
by-minute struggle, sobriety. Everything I go 
into, I go into with both feet. I went into 
drinking that way.” 

“I'm Jim .. .” Jim is good-looking, husky, 
partly gray. 

“I try to come here daily. I'm not over- 
whelmed by everything I hear here. I get 
discouraged by my own inarticulateness at 
times. I’ve been able to accept the idea I 
don’t have to drink, though. I hung onto the 
old idea for a couple of months. I’d think, 
‘T’'ll go out of town and drink and nobody in 
A.A. will be the wiser.’ But the third time I 
did it, the idea went away.” 

“I have accepted the idea that this higher 
power—call him God—wouldn’t lay on me 
any troubles he wouldn’t give me the 
strength to handle. I lived 25 years in ding-a- 
ling land. I did a lot of damage to my chil- 
dren, who aren’t children anymore. What can 
one do to apologize? I guess we being mak- 
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ing amends when we stop acting like psy- 
chos.” 

“I’m Barney ...” 

At the conclusion, all stood, bowed their 
heads and recited The Lord’s Prayer. 

The young inebriate reeled from his chair 
and managed to negotiate the long, steep 
stairway once more. 

The words of a local Catholic priest who 
recovered from alcoholism came to mind. 

“A.A. works because God works.” 


[From the Seattle Times, July 20, 1971] 


AL-ANON AND ALATEEN: HELP THROUGH 
UNDERSTANDING 


(By Don Duncan) 


The setting was a church rectory on Capi- 
tol Hill. Suzy said: 

“The best thing I learned was that I wasn’t 
the reason for his drinking. When I accepted 
this, I then realized I couldn’t change him. I 
then changed my life to raise my kids better. 
My daughter is starting to smile and talk 
now.” 

Suzy is a member of Al-Anon, an organiza- 
tion for the spouses of alcoholics. There are 
32 Al-Anon groups in the Seattle area and 
male members are welcome, too. Eastside 
groups have a particularly large number. 

Elsewhere in the city that night another 
meeting was going on. The setting was an up- 
stairs room in a rather ramshackle building. 
Youngsters sat around sipping soft drinks, 
a few smoking, and always talking. 

Ann: “They forget things they say they'll 
do, like promising to take you fishing. ‘Just 
wait till next month or next summer,’ he'll 
Say.” 

Bill jumped in with: “My mother is always 
saying, ‘Where did I go wrong?’ And my dad, 
he cries when he gets drunk. I wouldn’t be- 
Heve it the first time my dad cried. Dads are 
supposed to be strong. It really tears you to 
see them cry.” 

The graying woman leading the discussion 
said, “Everybody in the family is sick when 
someone drinks. We continue to love them 
and try to understand their problems.” 

Ann and Bill are members of Alateens, an 
organization for the teen-aged children of 
alcoholic parents, one or both. They have six 
weekly group-therapy sessions throughout 
Seattle. 

Both Al-Anon, started by the wife of a 
founder of Alcoholics Anonymous, and Ala- 
teens are separate from A. A. But their pro- 
grams are patterned after A. A.’s 12-step 
approach to sobriety. 

The difference is that while A. A. members 
admit their powerlessness over alcohol, Al- 
Anon and Alateen members admit their pow- 
erlessness over an alcoholic mate or parent 
and they try to bring order out of their cha- 
otic lives through shared understanding. 

For further information about either group 
write to Al-Anon Information Service, P, O. 
Box 1361, Seattle 98102, or call CH 6-0767. 

The women in the church rectory were of 
all ages—married, separated, divorced. They 
had all tried pleading, crying, threatening 
and arguing. My, how they argued. 

The boys and girls in the cramped up- 
stairs room were caught in the middle, fre- 
quently put on the spot to arbitrate quar- 
rels between their parents that were more 
childish than any they saw on the play- 
ground, Sometimes siding with one parent or 
another brought a physical beating. 

Many spoke up at the Al-Anon meeting. 

Beth: “I realize now I was often wrong in 
my reactions to his drinking. I was better off 
when I let him suffer the consequences of his 
mistakes than when I tried to bear them for 
him, One day when the boss called and my 
husband had a terrible hangover and said, 
‘Tell him I’m sick,’ I just said very coolly, 
‘Here’s the telephone, make your own 
excuses.’ " 
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Shirley: “My husband fell off once on a 
recent two-week trip. In the past, I’d have 
blown up at him. But I handled it very se- 
renely. When he got home, he’d gone long 
enough, though, and he really fell off. But 
I have learned not to fight with him.” 

Virginia: “I've learned through Al-Anon 
that the only person I can manage is myself. 
We're separated now. I understand he has 
been sober six weeks.” 

Dorothy: “Our boy is straightening out 
now. I'm grateful. I go twice a week to Al- 
Anon meetings,” 

Marg: “My greatest discovery is that al- 
lowing people to be dependent upon you is a 
sign of weakness, not strength.” 

Julie: “I try not to think of the past or 
the future, but to live today. Each morning 
is a new birth. Each evening is a death.” 

Sally: “Last Thursday was one of the 
roughest days of my life. My divorce was final. 
But I divorced him with love and not hate. 
If I'd gone on any longer, it would have been 
with hate. I simply couldn't afford to pay for 
his drinking any longer.” 

Kathy: “We now have five years of sobriety 
at our house and we're now communicating 
in almost all aspects of marriage.” 

Mary: “My husband has been drinking 25 
years. He never lost his job. But he no longer 
could control his drinking. I joined Al-Anon. 
My husband joined A. A. He has been on the 

six months, I live day to day.” 

And finally a very young woman: “It has 
taken me three years to realize my husband 
has a drinking problem. It’s so hard to go out 
to social things. All our friends drink and 
I don’t. I feel out. of place.” 

Most Alateens don’t drink either. But the 
odds on their becoming problem drinkers 
is higher for those whose parents do have a 
problem. One listens to their tales of disgust 
concerning how alcohol has warped their 
lives and wonders why they would ever 
chance the first drink. 

The room crackled with dialog: 

“I get caught in the middle of my parents’ 
fights.” 

“Yeah, my oldest brother got in the mid- 
dle and got belted.” 

“Parents are always asking, ‘Who's right, 
me or him?” 

“My parents keep score on arguments. 
Really, like a couple of kids they are always 
trying to one-up each other.” 

“They try to buy my affection when they've 
been drinking.” 

“My father went just nuts. He took me and 
my brothers and sisters to the Seattle Center 
to make amends for his behavior. He blew 
$300. The works. Rides, Dinner in the Space 
Needle. Would you believe it? $300.” 

“It’s hard to study at home because of the 
fights. It's embarrassing to bring kids home, 
because you don’t know what you'll find. 
You make all sorts of excuses.” 

"I get headaches trying to figure it out.” 

“My dad writes me letters from jail, always 
promising to make everything up to me.” 

“My dad calls me from jail. He needs bail- 
ing out and wants me to get the money.” 

“My dad has been to those places they 
send you as a chronic drunk. He can really 
make things with his hands, You feel, ‘Look 
at what he can do, just look at the beautiful 
things he can make,’ Then he gets out and 
pretty soon he says, ‘Your mother drives 
me to drink.” 

“You ever been around kids without an 
alcoholic dad, and they say, ‘I’ve got a neat 
dad,’ and I think, ‘What’s my dad eyer done 
good for me?” 

“My dad is like one of the children. Mom 
isn’t his wife, she’s his mother,” 

“Tve lived in four homes and this is my 
fifth one. All foster homes. My real parents 
were drunk all the time. What’s a real, nor- 
mal home like where you're their real 
daughter and loved? How can I ever know so 
I can have one myself someday?” 
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[From the Seattle Times, July 21, 1971} 
SHADEL HOSPITAL OFFERS ALTERNATIVES 
(By Don Duncan) 

Men in colorful, identical bathrobes sat in 
soft, theater seats and listened to the youth- 
ful-looking physician tell them that “most 
people have been brainwashed about the dis- 
ease of alcoholism.” 

Dr. James Smith, director of world-famous 
Shadel Hospital, 12001 Ambaum Blvd. S.W., 
pulls no punches in a lecture which can be 
attended by persons interested in alcohol 
problems by telephoning in advance to CH 
4-8100. 

The men, having laid out $1,325 to come 
to Shadel—as men and women have been 
doing since 1935—were in for a very busy 14 
days in the first-class hotel-like complex. At 
the end they not only would not care to 
drink, but they probably would be unable to 
stomach the sight of a liquor advertisement. 

The aversion, alas, does not last a lifetime. 
There comes a time when it comes right back 
down to the man himself. 

Shadel's stocks in trade are sodium penta- 
thol-induced deep sleep and conditioned- 
reflex aversion therapy. An emetic used in 
therapy builds the aversion. 

Several return visits the first year are part 
of the basic fee. “Booster” treatments of the 
drugs are given. 

Dr. Smith explained to the men in bath- 
robes the physiology of alcoholism and some 
of the highly technical research being done 
on blood types, color blindness and taste 
buds to find clues to alcoholism. He has writ- 
ten his own research findings for learned 
journals, 

The recovered alcoholic, Dr. Smith said, 
may well develop an intense craving for 
sweets. He also may substitute heavy coffee 
drinking for alcohol. 

“The volume of alcohol one consumes is 
not the unfailing distinguishing feature be- 
tween alcoholics and non-alcoholics,” he 
added. “There are rare birds who can drink 
a fifth a day without being alcoholics, But 
I can wager that 99 per cent of those who 
drink that much are alcoholics,” 

Alcoholism is one of the few diseases in 
which almost every area of the body may be 
affected, Dr. Smith said. But the hardest hit 
are the central neryous system, cardiovascu- 
lar system, liver and brain. 

Dr. Smith continued: 

“No psychiatrist, Alcoholics Anonymous or 
us can convert an alcoholic into a social 
drinker. The best we can do, or anybody else 
can do, is to convert the alcoholic into a 
nondrinker.”’ 

Each patient had been given a liver-func- 
tion test upon admittance. All were eagerly 
awaiting the results. Dr. Smith told them not 
to be too cocky if they had a good reading 
or to be too depressed if their liver was func- 
tioning far below normal. 

Livers can degenerate quickly if one re- 
sumes drinking. They can regenerate, in part, 
if one stops, 

In tracing the predictable path of the al- 
coholic from social drinking to social and 
physical disaster, Dr. Smith paid tribute to 
the “tremendous ingenuity that goes into 
hiding bottles.” 

One fellow hid them in the air filter of his 
automobile, stopping now and then to put 
up the car hood and pretend to fix some- 
thing, thereby sneaking a nip when his wife 
couldn't see him. Another rigged up an in- 
genious device so he could sip from a tube 
attached to his windshield washer. A woman 
hid liquor in vinegar. bottles around the 
house, And a classic case was the secretary 
who bought inflatable “falsies” and sipped 
from a straw. 

Delirium tremens and convulsions, which 
may occur as & result of withdrawing an al- 
coholic from the drug he needs, can be fatal 
without proper medical treatment, Dr. Smith 
said. 
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Left alone, about 15 to 20 per cent may die 
of D. T.’s if they are relatively young. The 
death rate soars as high as 40 per cent if they 
are over 50. 

“But with good treatment,” 
added, “no one needs to die.” 

No, Dr. Smith said, he never had run across 
a person with D. T.’s who ever saw a pink 
elephant. 

“But,” Dr. Smith added, “I have seen them 
battle some pretty awful hallucinations. And 
again, I've seen them very calm, watching 
a television show—with only a blank heat 
radiator in their rooms as & screen.” 

The “Olympic” record for D. T.’s at Shadel 
is four weeks. The record for blackout is two 
months, set by a salesman, 

Nobody in the room seemed in the mood 
to try for any new records. 

Patients soaked up more things they 
needed to know to survive. Stay away from 
cough syrups containing alcohol. Never, but 
never, buy any over-the-counter medicines 
with alcohol as a base. 

“The drink for old Aunt Tillie before din- 
ner is silly. It is no earthly good for her 
heart. 

“And I would recommend that every one 
tell his child not to drink. And I would de- 
mand that every child of mine got education 
on the subject. 

“I'd also like it to be known by all in the 
alcoholism field that if you treat only the 
psychological problems, the best you can hope 
for is a well-adjusted alcoholic. 

“For goodness sake, don’t trade in one 
addiction for another like barbituates or 
many of the tranquilizers available on the 
market. 

“Take your vitamins regularly. You are 
sadly depleted vitamin-wise.” 

Later Dr. Smith said he has a standard 
answer for those who say the cost of treat- 
ment at Shadel is too high. 

“Listen, if you stay off liquor for seven 
months, and you bought only whiskey at the 
liquor store, you'll save the entire cost in 
booze money. If you bought at the bar, you 
can get it back a lot sooner.” 

During a tour of the facilities, Dr. Smith 
showed a room stocked with enough bottles 
of name-brand liquors, wines and beers to 
make an alcoholic think Christmas had come 
early. Alongside the bottles were enticing 
liquor advertisements. 

This was the room where patients would 
undergo conditioned-reflex aversion therapy, 
and where they would learn to get sick every 
time they tasted the one thing they could 
not live without a few days earlier. 


Dr. Smith 


[From the Seattle Times, July 22, 1971) 


FIGHTER AGAINST DRINKING Is INTENSE, 
‘TIRELESS 
(By Don Duncan) 

It is doubtful if anyone in the Seattle 
area is a more tireless fighter for reform in 
the field of alcoholism than is Dr. James Mi- 
lam, president of Alcoholism Center Asso- 
ciliates, Inc., 10240 N.E. 132nd St., Kirkland. 

The psychologist is intense, outspoken and 
sometimes controversial. But no one ques- 
tions his dedication or his intimate knowl- 
edge of the services available to alcholics. 

Dr. Milam does not mince words. His scorn 
is ill uised when he speaks of those 
who “want to treat the alcoholic’s psycho- 
logical deterioration before they get him off 
the booze.” 

“You can’t talk sense to a man whose 

is out of control,” Dr. Milam says. 

“A alcoholic is the world’s most 
practiced liar. Sober, he has no more crip- 
pling neuroses and psychoses than the rest 
of the population. There are about 15 per 
cent with ‘the crazies’ in this nation, and 
they are proportionately divided between 
alcoholics and nonalcoholics.” 

Dr. Milam adds: 
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“However, alcoholism causes psychologi- 
cal disturbances and regressive behaviors 
that are far more profound than similar 
symptoms in the garden variety of mental ill- 
ness. Traditionally these psychological symp- 
toms have been mistaken for causes of al- 
coholism,” 

Alcoholism Center Associates, Inc., is a pri- 
vate program, featuring a comprehensive 
range of treatment services and a “sequence 
of care adapted to the needs of the individ- 
ual.” 
Treatment components include hospital 
detoxification, resident and outpatient care, 
family counseling. Alcoholics Anonymous ori- 
entation and diagnostic and referral services. 

One of the prime ingredients is Dr. Mi- 
lam’s hard-hitting lectures for alcoholics 
and their relatives. 

Like Dr. Smith’s lectures at Shadel Hos- 
pital, they are open to persons interested in 
the field of alcoholism. Appointments may 
be made by calling 822-1269, Kirkland. 

The lectures contain the basic elements 
of what Dr. Milam calls “The Emergent 
Comprehensive Concept of Alcoholism,” 
spelled out in a 40-page booklet he has pub- 
lished to counter what he feels are myths 
of too-long-standing regarding alcoholism. 

Reversing what Dr. Milam says is the pre- 
vailing belief, the “emergent concept” views 
alcoholism as a “primary, progressively 
pathological reaction to alcohol, regardless 
of premorbid personality or social variables.” 

It is Dr. Milam’s expectation that the 
“emergent concept” will be a breakthrough 
in alcoholism comparable to the founding 
of A.A. and Shadel Hospital in 1935. 

Mrs. Marty Mann of the National Council 
on Alcoholism already has hailed it as a 
wave of the future and Dr. Milam rapidly 
is gaining national recognition as an author- 
ity on alcoholism. 

The cheerful, spacious lecture hall is filled 
as Dr, Milam begins his lecture. Well-dressed 
persons, some chain-smoking and many 
drinking coffee, listen intently. 

They include a crew-cut, white-haired 
man with military bearing, a handsome 
woman of middle age who might once have 
been a model, two pretty, black-skinned 
young women with a man who appeared to 
be their father, an obviously upper-crust 
family among whom one person—you 
couldn't guess which—was an alcoholic. 

“People throughout history have thought 
of alcoholism as a symptom,” Dr. Milam 
said. “Everybody from Dear Abby to psy- 
chologists talk about the alcoholic being a 
loser in school, immature, shy, easily rec- 
ognizable early in life. This simply is un- 
true. 

“Countless persons with these character- 
istics never become alcoholics. Furthermore, 
head injury, illness, all sorts of things can 
reduce one’s ability to tolerate alcohol and 
lead to alcoholism. And, because of inherent 
susceptibilities many normal, moderate 
drinkers graduate innocently into alcohol- 
ism. 

“Tt is a physical problem, plain and sim- 
ple, but with profound psychological con- 
sequences. And it’s a shame that for the 
past 15,000 years we've had the idea, per- 
petuated by professionals, that alcoholism 
primarily is psychological in nature.” 

Dr. Milam thinks plenty of money is be- 
ing laid out In the public sector for alco- 
holism treatment. He believes the private 
sector—"“80 per cent of alcoholics are not 
poor or indigent'’—largely has been ignored. 

Dr, Milam does, however, pay tribute to 
Cedar Hills Alcoholism Treatment Center in 
Maple Valley as “the model for the whole 
country.” He is a consultant to the Cedar 
Hills operation. 

The psychologist is particularly critical 
of “some of the do-gooders” working in the 
field of alcoholism—the professional as well 
as the layman. 
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“You might as well try to design an atom 
bomb by letting well-meaning people do it,” 
the former research director for Shadel Hos- 
pital said, “You won't get an A-bomb.” 

Dr. Milam said: 

“For 34 years after A. A. and Shadel were 
founded, each thought the other was no 
good. Each got dropouts from the other and 
concluded his method was better. The truth 
is they both were good. Shadel got a 50 per 
cent sobriety rate after three years, which is 
phenomenal. 

“Charlie Shadel would have won a Nobel 
prize if he had done it with cancer. But 
he had done it with alcoholism and nobody 
likes to talk about that even though it is 
our nation’s No. 1 public health problem.” 

Then Dr. Milam put forth more of his 
creed: 

“Sobriety must be the primary purpose in 
treating alcoholism. 

“Alcoholics are alike in their dependence 
upon alcohol the world over, regardless of 
other variables. 

“Drinking alcoholics are incompetent to 
diagnose or treat their own condition. They 
must have help to start a recovery. 

“You'll never make it if you keep looking 
for the reasons you drink—bad marriage, 
money, a father who didn’t seem to love you, 
or any other psychological hangups. 

“Not three alcoholics in ten know they’re 
alcoholics until they've been diagnosed. 

“The crime is that society denies and 
minimizes the problem and thus withholds 
effective help.” 

Dr. Milam explained that some alcoholics 
are fearful when they begin to recover. They 
love their rationalizations for continued 
drinking. They no longer can blame anyone 
but their own physical make-up. 

Alcoholism, Dr. Milam said, is a progres- 
sive, fatal illness. It destroys brain cells, 
and some of that destruction is permanent, 
irreversible, pathological damage. It destroys 
the liver, and when that vital organ is gone 
you die. Dr. Milam continued: 

“Td like to explode once and for all the 
idea that, ‘Oh, you can’t be an alcoholic, 
Charlie, because you are too nice a guy.’ Nice 
guy has nothing to do with it. If alcohol has 
become an addictive drug to Charlie, then 
he’s an alcoholic. 

“Alcoholism is a selective addiction. If you 
are a Jew or an Italian with a 15,000-year 
drinking heritage you have a better chance 
of not being an alcoholic than if your ances- 
tors came from the Northern European coun- 
tries, particularly Ireland, with a 1,500-year 
exposure. 

“If you are an Indian or an Eskimo, with 
only a 300-year history of drinking, your 
chances of being an alcoholic probably are 
too high for you ever to risk drinking. 

“Why? Probably evolution, natural selec- 
tion and a natural immunity among sur- 
vivors. It needs research from this new 
premise. 

“I don’t know why you're here in the 
audience. But let me guess. The kids won’t 
speak to you. Your spouse has threatened 
to leave. The boss wants to fire you. Or your 
doctor says you'll die.” 

Dr. Milam closes on a cheerful note. Peo- 
ple do get well from alcoholism by the tens 
of thousands. As an alcoholic progresses in 
recovery he becomes the real person he 
started out to be before alcoholism inter- 
ferred, 

“You can make it,” Dr. Milam said. “But 
you, as a patient, have to disqualify your- 
self to guide your own treatment. You've 
beeen bungling things for too long.” 

In a later interview, Dr. Milam dropped an- 
other of his patented bombs: 

“Don’t go blaming industry for not doing 
anything. Industry got turned off because of 
bad treatment experiences in the past. You 
show industry something that will work, that 
will show really good recovery rates and busi- 
nessmen will respond.” 
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Dr. Milam had spoken. Since he gets 
around, giving freely of his time and exper- 
tise in so many places, he is being listened 
to more and more. 


“EXCLUSIVE” CLUB Is REFUGE FOR FORMER 
ALCOHOLICS 

It isn’t the usual social club, the one on 
the fourth floor of the 1.0.0.F. Hall, 915 E. 
Pine St. Membership requires that one be 
a sober alcoholic and have attended an Alco- 
holics Anonymous meeting the past week. 

It is called Alano. There are Alano clubs 
throughout the nation. 

John McG. runs Seattle’s which offers 
snack-bar lunches, pool tables, playing-card 
tables and soft drinks and coffee. 

When John McG. joined A.A. 15 years ago 
there were only 24 groups in Seattle. Today 
there are almost three times that number. 

“I couldn’t stay sober 30 days,” John McG. 
said. “I failed ‘em all—the church, the psy- 
chiatrist, my wife.” 

John McG. was an artful hider of bottles. 
You name the hiding spot, he tried it. But 
he never thought of doing what Ray Milland 
did in the movie, “The Lost Weekend,” hid- 
ing the stuff in a chandelier. That took real 
imagination. 

“I was always afraid Td get caught short 
without a bottle in the house, I planned my 
life around alcohol. I'd black out. I'd wake 
up in the morning, after a bout, and I’d go 
out to the garage to see if the car was there. 
I'd check the fenders for dents and wonder 
if I'd killed somebody.” 

John McG. opened the door to the Big 
Hall on the second floor of the building, the 
place where A.A. members have Saturday- 
night dances. Good music, lively talk and 
nonalcoholic beverages. 

“It would surprise you, but our bigger 
groups now are on the East Side,” John McG. 
said. “Ten years ago there was just one—at 
Bellevue. Now there are 11 scattered all over. 
The Bellevue group is so big now on Monday 
nights they've had to divide up among sev- 
eral rooms to give everyone a chance to talk.” 

Conversation, laced with laughter, filled 
the Alano Club as members finished their 
lunches and prepared to return to their jobs. 

“We can't change anybody but ourselves, 
no matter how near and dear they are to 
us,” John McG. said, “My wife learned that 
about me. Finally, I changed myself.” 


[From the Seattle Times, July 23, 1971] 


SALVAGING PROBLEM DRINKER Is Just GooD 
BUSINESS 
(By Don Duncan) 

Employers usually can exert far more lever- 
age on problem drinkers than can pleading 
spouses, distraught offspring or well-meaning 
friends. 

The vast majority of persons with alcohol 
problems are functioning, more or less, in 
society. 

They seldom take lightly a threat to pay- 
eheck or pension. 

Quite a few large businesses have set up 
programs to detect and to treat employes 
with alcohol problems, The federal govern- 
ment rapidly is moving off dead center. 

Programs range from good to exercises in 
paper pushing. 

But the vast majority of companies prac- 
tice a conspiracy of silence regarding the 
problem-drinking employe. 

The “conspiracy” is fostered by executives 
who don’t want to rock the boat. They are 
aided and abetted: 

By company-insurance plans that will pay 
for the medical consequences of alcoholism 
but not for preventive treatment. 

By supervisors who say, “Oh, George drinks 
a little too much, but he’s one of our best 
men when he’s sober.” 

By George's co-workers, who try to shoul- 
der his workload when he is absent or in- 
capable of performing up to par. 

While the coverup goes on, year after year, 
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George’s drinking costs his employer a great 
deal of money and his family anguish that 
cannot be measured in dollars and cents. 

One day George commits whatever sin his 
firm considers unpardonable and his employ- 
ment is terminated. Or worse, George’s drink- 
ing progresses to where physical and mental 
deterioration are so massive he either dies or 
is permanently useless as a functioning hu- 
man being. 

Everybody in the office turns out for 
George’s funeral, to commiserate with his 
widow and children. Good old George, dead 
usually between the ages of 40 and 60. Sure 
too bad about George. 

Well-meaning people literally have signed 
George’s death certificate. 

Although there have been alcohol problems 
in this nation since its infancy, it was not 
until the early 1950s that the first company 
policies, aimed at help and not the easy 
copouts of silence and firing, went into ef- 
fect. 

Allis-Chalmers, Eastman Kodak, Consoli- 
dated Edison and Great Northern Railroad 
(now Burlington Northern) were among the 
pioneers. Today an estimated 350 corporate 
alcoholism programs are in effect in North 
America. 

Niles A. Doolittle, social counselor for Bur- 
lington Northern here, says “all of us started 
in desperation, because no one is a prophet 
and there is no guarantee that if you fire a 
guy with a drink problem you won't hire a 
replacement who'll also be an alcoholic 10 
years from now.” 

Doolittle added: “It’s not just good for the 
employe and for his family, but, selfishly, it’s 
good business for the company to straighten 
these men out. They cost money, of course. 
But they usually are good workers when 
sober, and the company has a considerable 
investment in their training and experience.” 

“It used to be a sign of manhood to get 
your foot up on the bar rail,” Doolittle said. 
“I suppose it still is for some. But we're grow- 
ing up a bit. Cancer and tuberculosis once 
were almost forbidden words in polite so- 
ciety. They aren't anymore. Alcoholism 
shouldn't be, either.” 

John Mulligan, director of personnel for 
the Postal Service here, said his agency is 
setting up an alcoholism-recognition-and- 
treatment program that has the wholehearted 
support of unions and management. Re- 
covered alcoholics employed by the Postal 
Service are acting as counselors. Agency 
physicians make regular checks on the prob- 
lem-drinking employe’s progress. Anonymity 
is protected at all levels. 

“We are more enlightened than we used 
to be,” Mulligan said. “We've rescinded the 
law that one couldn't get disability benefits 
due to alcoholism or had to be fired for ‘in- 
temperate use of alcohol.’ Employes are 
granted sick leave to take treatment. Un- 
fortunately, few medical plans will pay the 
cost of private treatment.” 

It is estimated that 10 to 13 per cent of 
Postal Service employes have alcohol prob- 
lems, Mulligan added. 

At the Seattle branch of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corp., Dick Gebow, a company official, 
follows a national policy the company put 
into effect in 1965. It has shown good results. 

Supervisors are charged with spotting a po- 
tential drinking problem, discussing it with 
their immediate supervisors and, if war- 
ranted, making an appointment for the em- 
ploye with the company physician. If the 
diagnosis is positive, treatment and counsel- 
ing are begun. There is periodic reassess- 
ment of the employe, whose file bears only 
a number, not a name. 

“It is not only possible, but it has hap- 
pened that an employe who once had a drink- 
ing problem has gone on to higher positions 
within the company,” Gebow said. “All we 
want is an employe who has shaped up.” 

But even the Bethlehem program does not 
provide company funds for outside treat- 
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ment. Nor is the employe paid while he is 
undergoing such treatment. His job, how- 
ever, is waiting for him when he returns. 

Donald Reiman of The Boeing Co. said a 
company physician works exclusively on 
alcohol-problem cases. While there is no 
organized statement of policy, Reiman said, 
“We try to spot the problem drinkers from 
attendance and performance patterns.” 

We try to work with them at least twice,” 
Reiman added. “If they don’t show improve- 
ment, we re-evaluate their job performance 
and can terminate their employment.” 

A spokesman for the Weyerhaeuser Co. said 
there is no formal program for the large 
lumbering firm, “but management is con- 
cerned.” The spokesman added, “Although 
nothing is spelled out we do cooperate with 
physicians and nurses at our various mills 
when they are confronted by a drinking 
problem.” 

Neither does the Simpson Timber Co. have 
& formal program, according to Melvin 
Munson, vice president in charge of person- 
nel 


“But when we find an alcohol problem in 
an employe, we set up a counseling session 
with our consulting psychologist,” Munson 
said. “We are willing to invest in this. How- 
ever, if it doesn’t work, we're not very toler- 
ant after four or five months, We've got some 
who have been rehabilitated.” 

Munson added: “I think paying for one 
program. We'll loan money, on a selected in- 
dividual basis, for an employe to take private 
treatment. We've got 7,500 to 8,000 employes 
and more trouble, I think, with our salaried 
group than with our union employes.” 

Pacific Northwest Bell’s Seattle office has 
@ full-time alcoholism counselor known as 
Gordon. He performs an information and 
referral function, and he says the firms “one- 
more-chance” philosophy has been effective, 

“The key,” Gordon saic, “is that the com- 
pany must stick to its promise to terminate 
if the employe doesn’t cooperate. The word 
gets around if you do what you say you will 
do. But our basic goal is not to terminate 
but to salvage employes.” 

Gordon believes Pacific Northwest Bell's 

is successful, “conservatively,” 60 
per cent of the time. Anonymity is carefully 
protected. Although employes usually must 
bear the entire cost of treatment, the firm 
will pay an employe’s salary while he under- 
goes private care. 

Alcoholics Anonymous is the “backbone of 
the program” at the telephone company. 
Counseling is offered to the employe and to 
his immediate family. 

Although most companies in the nation 
still are light-years away from being as com- 
passionate about alcoholism as they would 
be for a heart attack or cancer, progress is 
being made. ~- 

What is being done for good old George at 
your company? You know George—the guy 
at the next lathe or the next desk. 


[From the Seattle Times, July 25, 1971] 
POLICE, Courts ArE ACQUIRING Basic TooLs 

THEY NEED To BUILD From HUMAN WRECK- 

AGE 

(By Don Duncan) 

Police and courts, long frustrated by anti- 
quated laws that treated alcoholics as crimi- 
nals rather than sick persons, finally are ac- 
quiring a few of the basic tools they need if 
whole men are to be built from human 
wreckage. 

Two such starts are Cedar Hills Alcoholism 
Treatment Center in Maple Valley, a 112-bed, 
nationally acclaimed model of how a court- 
referral program should work, and Seattle 
Treatment Center on the fourth floor of 
Providence Hospital, beset by some difficult 
growing pains but eventually to replace the 
old drunk tank entirely. 

“Tax burdens turned into tax producers” 
is the favorite expression of Ron Fagan, direc- 
tor of Cedar Hills. The courts send men to 
Fagan's four-year-old, neat-as-a-pin layout, 
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there to be filled with good food, alcohol 
education, group therapy, human dignity and 
the spirit of Alcoholics Anonymous. 

But the thing that makes Cedar Hills more 
than just another place to get men with al- 
cohol problems out of polite society's hair is 
its close tie with a Renton Technical Insti- 
tute program headed by Alonzo O. Odem. 

For the first time, many alcoholics are 
learning the rudiments of such trades as 
metal and woodworking and gardening. Oth- 
ers are sent on to clerical schools, A few have 
been enrolled in Seattle Community College. 

A man of 35 who never before has been able 
to look anyone in the eye and say, “I have a 
skill and I am capable of earning a living,” is 
a proud man, indeed. He also has & fighting 
chance of staying off alcohol. 

The Seattle Treatment Center, bright and 
cheerful until one sees the shuffling feet, 
shaking hands and often comatose figures on 
beds, aims at detoxifying or drying out men 
and women, 

Before they are cleared for release, usually 
in seven days or less, they will be counseled 
and told about A. A., halfway houses, public 
alcoholism clinics and other organizations 
that may help them lick the problem that is 
killing them. 

But there are two drawbacks. The toxicity 
does not leave the body of an alcoholic in a 
few days. It may take months for him to be- 
come as normal as his deterioration will per- 
mit, Further, there is no law that will push 
these men and women into treatment against 
their will. They may be back tomorrow or 
next week. Too many of them will. 

Dr. Hartwell Bass, head of physicians at 
the treatment center, is proud of having 
lost only one patient due to withdrawal, and 
“he had a bad heart.” 

Dr. Bass establishes easy rapport with those 
so shaky they couldn’t hold a bucket of water 
without sloshing it out the sides. He sym- 
pathizes with their withdrawal agonies, is 
saddened when he sees the all-too-frequent 
cases of irreversible brain damage. 

“Let me say I’ve got no quarrel with the 
drug alcohol,” Dr. Bass says, “just how that 
drug is used.” 

There are 11 beds for private, paying pa- 
tients at the treatment center. They aren't 
being used to anywhere near capacity, per- 
haps because many with the ability to pay 
don't want to associate with “Skid Roaders.” 

Yet, passing by the rooms and seeing men 
and women being detoxified, you can’t tell 
the moneyed ones from the penniless. They 
are all sick drunks, 

Superior Court Charles Z. Smith, a mem- 
ber of the board of the Seattle-King County 
Commission on Alcoholism has seen enough 
drunks from the bench to last him several 
lifetimes. And in his role as one of several 
rotating juvenile-court judges he sees the 
tragic impact of alcoholism on families. 

“I discontinued the practice of fining peo- 
ple for being drunk when I was in municipal 
court,” Judge Smith says. “It was a start.” 

If there is light at the end of alcoholism’s 
tunnel, it’s still a very long tunnel, 

Judge Smith would like to see three pleas 
possible in court. Guilty. Not guilty. And, 
similar to the insanity plea, not guilty by 
reason of alcoholism. 

While Judge Smith strongly feels volun- 
tary consumption of alcohol is not an excuse 
for a crime he says a person who is an al- 
coholic may not be voluntarily intoxicated. 
Nor is a person in the throes of D. T.’s neces- 
sarily responsible for his behayior. 

“The fact of a crime can be established in 
court,” Judge Smith said. “The disposition 
of the case for an alcoholic might be dif- 
ferent, however, than for a person who is not 
an alcoholic. Certainly sending an alcoholic 
to prison doesn’t get him treatment.” 

When a man or woman appears in juyenile 
court with a youngster and says, “Judge, I 
haven't got a drinking problem,” Judge 
Smith replies: 

“If your wife says you have, and your kids 
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say you have, and your driving record says 
you have, then you have a problem, whether 
you know it or admit it.” 

Luverne Rieke, University of Washington 
law professor and executive secretary of the 
Washington State Judicial Council, has file 
cards on 220,000 drunks arrested in Seattle 
the past 12 years..He has found instances of 
men who were bailed out four times in one 
day, and he is all too familiar with the tragic 
case of Wayne Jacob Hill, who died in the 
city jail drunk tank in 1969 after his 156th 
arrest for being drunk in public since 1945. 

Hill, on whose behalf the American Civil 
Liberties Union once filed an alcoholism test 
case, received jail sentences totalling 18 
years for drunkenness. His brain was shat- 
tered by alcohol when newsmen visited him— 
Bed Tag 165445, Room 428, Unit 8, Queen 
Anne County Hospital Annex. 

Ironically, his death was hastened when 
he was struck by a drunken driver in Van- 
couver, B.C. 

“During Prohibition the rate of alcoholism 
decreased dramatically,” Prof. Rieke says. 
“But we paid a high price in social and en- 
forcement costs. So that isn’t the answer.” 

A problem of dealing with drunks as crim- 
inals, Prof. Rieke adds, is that “sentences 
ought to be geared to rehabilitate the in- 
dividual. Punishment just to inflect pain is 
useless unless it’s a deterrent. Jail certainly 
is no deterrent for the chronic drunk.” 

“Besides,” Prof. Riek says, “we're not really 
arresting the man because he’s drunk, but 
because he’s vomiting, or because we fear 
him as he staggers down the street toward us, 
or he looks unesthetic, or he’s fallen in the 
street and might get hurt.” 

Prof. Rieke contends “we should get ‘al- 
cohol involvement’ more visible in our legas 
structure. We're just now beginning to look 
at alcohol related to highway deaths.” 

When the state’s voters authorized 
mandatory breathalyzer tests and reduced 
the presumption of drunkeness from .15 to 
.1 for motor-vehicle operators, charts were 
prepared and distributed to police depart- 
ments throughout the state. The charts show 
that drinking quickly, a 100-pound person is 
intoxicated after three drinks. A 240-pound 
person needs seven to arrive at about the 
same point of intoxication. 

A considerable time lag between drinks 
helps. One may subtract small percentage 
points from the formula for each hour fol- 
lowing a drink: 1 hour, .015; 2, .030; 3, .045; 
4, .060; 5 .075, and 6, .090. 

Thus a 160-pound man downing eight 
drinks in six hours would have a reading 
of .188, less .090, or .098 alcohol in his blood— 
just under the legal limit, 

But experts increasingly are saying that 
anyone with a reading of .050 to .1 may be 
intoxicated. If he drives, he should use ex- 
treme caution. 


THEY ALL Say THAT 

Superior Court Judge Charles Z. Smith, 
who come before his bench with serious 
standing of the treatment available for those 
who does not drink, wanted a better under- 
alcohol problems. 

Judge Smith anonymously attended an Al- 
coholics Anonymous meeting, signing the 
guest register in the acceptable way as 
“Charles S.” No last name. No title. 

The chairman called upon various men 
and women to testify to their struggles to 
gain sobriety. Finally he asked “Charles S.” 
if he had anything to say. 

No, Charlie S. did not. 

“Come on, Charlie §,,” the chairman per- 
sisted. “You are among friends.” 

“But I don’t have a drinking problem,” 
Judge Smith replied. 

The chairman paused a moment and with 
a look of benign understanding said, 
“Charlie, they all say that.” 

Judge Smith now is an honorary member 
of A.A, 
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“I Was Lucky," RON FAGAN REBOUNDED AFTER 
4\4 YEARS ON SKID ROAD 

Getting kicked out of Roosevelt High 
School for having booze in his locker was only 
the start of the downhill slide for Ron Fagan, 
director of the Cedar Hills Alcoholism Treat- 
ment Center. 

But Fagan rebounded from 4% years on 
Skid Road. Today he owns a college degree 
from Seattle University and he has written 
authoritative tracts on the Skid Road sub- 
culture. 

“T am lucky,” Fagan says. “I used to think 
I was crazy. My brothers could drink and 
I always wound up in the drunk tank. For 
me, alcohol was playing Russian roulette 
with a bottle, and every chamber was 
loaded.” 

After gaining sobriety through Alcoholics 
Anonymous, Fagan made the dramatic jump 
from being a Seattle Police Department's 
one-time drunk-tank inmate to member- 
ship on the staff as an expert on alcohol 
problems. That was in 1947. He has been in 
alcoholism work ever since. 

“It wasn’t until I discovered all my friends 
were Ph. D.’s that I decided to rectify that 
little ‘misunderstanding’ at Roosevelt and 
get myself an academic background,” Fagan 
says. 

Fagan is proud of Cedar Hills’ reputation, 
of its 120-day program aimed at doing a 
“whole-man” job. When one of his patients 
wins a Toastmasters’ contest or goes out ina 
new suit of clothes to face the world stone 
sober, Fagan beams. 

“People used to whisper, ‘I hear there’s 
consumption in the family’,” Fagan says. 
“We're still that way with alcoholism. I'm 
getting darned sick and tired of seeing peo- 
ple die needlessly, Wake 'em up out there.” 


SOMETIMES You Have To BEND RULES To 
STRAIGHTEN OUT THE AILING MAN 


“If I had died 10 or 11 years ago, my wife 
would have had to scrounge around to get 
enough people to carry me to my grave. To- 
day I’m known all over town by hundreds 
of people and I like to think they’d pack the 
joint.” 

The words were spoken by Hal (not his 
real name), a silver-haired, well-dressed 
businessman. 

Once Hal had visions of being the man 
of distinction, glass in hand and elbow 
perched jauntily on the fireplace mantel. 

“The only trouble is my elbow kept slip- 
ping off,” says Hal, who unashamedly calls 
himself “an alcoholic.” A recovered one. 

Hal made a pretty good run at killing 
himself. One night he was picked up by the 
police, hanging half out of his car. Dead 
drunk. He wound up in the drunk tank, and 
when his wife bailed him out he was smelly, 
unshaven and had a splitting headache. Only 
one cure for that, so he went to the nearest 
tavern for a cool beer to clear the cobwebs. 

“I suddenly realized I was hitting myself 
on the head with the same hammer,” Hal 
said. “I called A.A, from the bar and they 
said they didn’t go to bars. I should go home 
and they’d send a couple of guys to see me.” 

Hal went home. Immediately he regretted 
calling A.A. 

“I had visions of a couple of Skid Road 
types coming to the door, hands shaking and 
Bibles under their arms. Instead, they turned 
out to be a University of Washington pro- 
fessor and a sales manager for a big firm.” 

Hal became sober. He attended A.A. meet- 
ings faithfully. 

“One day I said, “Heck, this is easy.’ I'd 
been sober for quite a spell and I figured I'd 
take a drink, in moderation this time. I had 
one bottle of beer and no bolt of lightning 
struck me. I walked out of the tavern con- 
vinced I had it whipped. A week later I took 
two high-balls and walked away from it. 
And the next thing I knew I was a 24-hour- 
a-day drunk. I tried to put 24 hours of 
sobriety together and I couldn’t do it.” 
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Hal drank in the morning, sneaked nips 
at the office, took long drink-filled lunches 
and stopped off for the happy hour on the 
way home from work, Often he was still on 
his private happy hour when the place 
closed. 

One morning he needed a drink so badly 
he got up at 4 o’clock in the morning to 
make the opening of the first bar. He bolted 
a beer to quiet his nerves and to focus his 
eyes. 

a eThe guy next to me would take a shot 
and then run for the can to throw it up. Jim 
was his name. Jim said to me, ‘I’d give any- 
thing to knock this stuff.’ I said there’s a way 
and I took him to an A.A. meeting at 10 
o’clock that morning. Jim was a fireman. The 
poor devil didn’t make it. This time I did.” 

Seven years ago Hal and a realtor friend 
organized a weekly luncheon group in one 
of the city’s poshest eateries. The well- 
dressed men around the table park their brief 
cases, but many would recognize them as 
physicians, architects, lawyers, bank officials, 
politicians and para-professionals. 

They drink coffee, tea or milk. 

All admit to a drinking problem, but they 
feel uncomfortable in a regular A.A. meeting. 
Besides the luncheon meetings, they also 
have weekly night sessions. 

Despite the non-A.A. affiliation, the group 
spends a great deal of time on the first step 
of A.A. 12-step approach. They admit their 
powerlessness over alcohol. 

“A dying man will listen,” Hal says. “They 
don’t have to be on Skid Road to listen. One 
can reach them when they still have a job, 
a car, a wife and a house.” 

Hal admits he is taking an A.A. program 
and changing it. That makes it controversial. 

“A.A, may be right in criticizing this ap- 
proach,” Hal says. “I owe everything to A.A. 
But I'll take a drunk where I can get him. 
If the problem can be arrested without going 
through all the hell I did, then it's worth 
while to bend the rules.” 

Hal added, “It really cheats the entire com- 
munity when these highly trained men fall. 
I have worked with disbarred attorneys, 
fallen coaches and priests with alcoholic 
tremors. Look around you, if you can’t see a 
guy with a problem in your office, you need 
a new pair of glasses.” 

The first thing one must do for an alco- 
holic is to get him sober, Hal emphasizes. All 
the talk in the world is useless until that 
happens, 

“Alcoholics are insane. They really are. 
They get arrested for drunken driving, their 
wife is sueing for divorce, the boss threatens 
to fire them, they blackout with two drinks 
and when you say, ‘You've got a problem,’ 
they reply, ‘Who me? You sound like my 
witfe’.” 

Hal continued: “After you get a guy off 
alcohol, it’s a never-ending process no matter 
how long you've been recovered. Then you've 
got to restore some spiritual values in the 
man. Many laugh at this, But it’s terribly 
important.” 

Hal is living his sobriety day by day. He 
likes the fact he can walk down the street, 
head high, and see scores of friends. Occa- 
sionally he thinks what distinguished 
mourners they will make. 


[From the Seattle Times, July 26, 1971] 
AGENCIES THAT AID ALCOHOLICS 
(By Don Duncan) 

The telephone rang in the office of Rich- 
ard Silver, director of the Seattle-King 
County Council on Alcoholism, a U.G.N.- 
funded information and referral center. 

A desperate-sounding woman on the line 
said her uncle hadn't eaten for two weeks, 
couldn't stop drinking and was going into 
convulsions. Where could she turn for help? 

Within a few hours, Silver had the man in 
a treatment center. But he knew it probably 
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wasn’t the end of the man's problem. Even 
a brush with death doesn’t keep many alco- 
holics sober for long. 

“You can't get them into most hospitals 
when they are like that,” Silver said. "They 
want them sober. It’s like treating a klepto- 
maniac after he has quit stealing.” 

Silver's office is at 3109 Arcade Building. 
There are similar, usually busy, informa- 
tion and referral centers in Bellevue, Ren- 
ton and the King County Courthouse funded 
by other sources. 

Across town from Silver’s office, in the 
Courthouse Annex, 100 Crockett St., is the 
office of Nick Hughes. 

Hughes is director of the Seattle-King 
County Commission on Alcoholism, often 
confused with the Seattle-King County 
Council on Alcoholism. The commission is 
funded by state, county and city. Unlike the 
council on alcoholism, its job is to coordi- 
nate planning for a multiplicity of organiza- 
tions dealing with alcoholism. 

The commission, appointed by Mayor Uhl- 
man and County Executive Spellman, also 
passes on requests for tax funds, 

“Alcohol certainly is the nation’s most 
frustrating problem,” says Hughes, a social 
drinker. “You can say quit smoking or get 
lung cancer. You can say quit drugs, because 
they not only wreck lives but are illegal. But 
alcohol is legal, the government makes a 
heck of a lot of money from it, and, let's face 
it, millions of people drink without any 
trouble.” 

If Hughes is oriented to political, legisla- 
tive and economic nuances of alcoholism, 
Silver is just as oriented to the social-worker 
standpoint, since that is his academic back- 
ground and he spent several years as a coun- 
selor at a Veterans Administration hospital. 

Silver has been critized as not being close 
enough to Alcoholics Anonymous and too 
often sending a person elsewhere in the state 
or nation for private treatment. But he also 
is applauded in many social-work and edu- 
cation circles for this tireless work. 

“I've changed my mind considerably 
about alcohol problems in recent year,” Sil- 
ver admits. “I used to enjoy talking about 
the alcoholic’s hangups, his feelings of inferi- 
ority, his poor sex life and his mean boss— 
and now I now that it was all very comfort- 
ing to the alcoholic because I never got 
around to telling him to stop drinking, which 
was the real root of his problem.” 

Silver sees about 140 men and women 
a month, some with alcohol problems and 
some merely spouses of those with problems. 
He is familiar with most of the denial tech- 
niques of alcoholics and with wives who say, 
“My husband isn’t an alcoholic, he just has 
this drinking problem.” 

Most schools, in Silver’s opinion, sadly 
have neglected the subject of alcoholism. 

“The major drug problem isn’t with kids, 
it’s with adults,” Silver said. 

Silver frequently counsels the spouses of 
problem drinkers. He is amazed at stories of 
physical brutality, of women keeping clubs 
beside their bed to ward off drinking mates 
who pull them from bed and beat them up 
when they return from drinking bouts, 

“So many women who have lived in a hell 
for years say to me that they would divorce 
their husbands, but they don’t believe in di- 
yorce,” Silver says. “I often reply to them, ‘I 
am surprised you believe in marriage, be- 
cause you haven't got one.’ ” 

Differing radically from many in, the field 
of alcoholism, Silyer says, “I don't buy this 
business of ‘I was drunk and I hit my wife,’ 
or ‘I was drunk and I killed somebody with 
a car.’ There is some responsibility for drink- 
ing. As long as we protect the drunk from 
himself and excuse him he can get away with 
murder.” 

Silver sometimes wonders if others are, as 
concerned about the alcohol problem as he 
is. A typical reaction from old friends he 
meets on the street: 
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“Dick, what are you doing?” 
“I’m a counselor for alcoholics.” 
“My God! You had such potential.” 


[From the Seattle Times, July 27, 1971] 
HELP Up FROM THE BOTTOM FoR ALCOHOLICS 
(By Don Duncan) 


A “halfway house” or a “recovery house” 
(call it either) is somewhere between a per- 
manent home and the gutter or the inside of 
a jail for many persons with crippling alcohol 
problems. 

Seattle has two big ones—the Louis Martin 
Home, 1808 18th Ave., and the Bishop-Lewis 
House, 703 8th Ave. Both provide counseling, 
Alcoholics Anonymous programs, religion, 
group therapy and job placement. 

Few residents of either go on to lifetimes of 
sobriety the first time. Many eventually do, 
however. 

Chuck Hughes runs the Louis Martin 
Home, an old monastery on Capitol Hill. On 
the wall of his paneled, carpeted office are 
these framed words: 

“As it is written, there is none righteous, 
no, not one, 

“For all have sinned and come short of the 
glory of God.” 

Hughes used alcohol as an escape for 
years—"an escape from pain and from prob- 
lems.” 

“They say & person isn’t going to straighten 
up until he reaches bottom,” Hughes says. 
“But who's to say where your bottom is? It 
may be when you still have a home and fam- 
ily. Mine was the Skid Road.” 

Hughes’ staff of six handles a capacity load 
of 134 men. About 600 a year pass through, 
with an average stay of about three months. 

“I'm sorry to say We get a good percentage 
of rebounds,” Hughes says. “The majority 
who make it to sobriety permanently will do 
so between the fourth and sixth tries. The 
guy who makes it the first time takes your 
word for it that he can’t ever drink again, 
that he can't become the first man in history 
to beat the disease of alcoholism and become 
& social drinker.” 

It takes about 24 moiiths for the nervous 
system to return to normal so a recovered 
alcoholic can sit back and enjoy life “without 
being fidgety or nervous,” Hughes says. 
“There are bad spots along the way. Regular 
cycles. We can chart them,” 

The big tragedy, Hughes says, is when he 
finds a brain-damaged alcoholic—‘and we 
see more than our share.” There are plans for 
a center in Sumner, Pierce County, just to 
handle the custody of such alcoholics. 

Hughes has had all types in his halfway 
house—parolees, Skid Roaders, craftsmen, 
business and professional men. 

The men sitting around staring at walls or 
doing little chores as their bodies slowly get 
rid of alcohol’s poisons know Hughes found 
sobriety and hope they can, too. 

Hughes took his first drink at the age of 
3 and got drunk. He never took a drink in his 
life that he didn’t wind up drunk. No sip- 
ping for him. Just fast, hard drinking. 

For years he managed to get to his auto- 
mobile-repair business the next day. But 
youth passed and finally his body’s tolerance 
of alcohol fell to zero. 

“There's no immunity guaranteed to you, 
no matter what your education or back- 
ground,” Hughes says, “Knew a kid who never 
touched a drink until he was 24. Minister's 
son. On his 24th birthday he said to the guys 
egging him on, ‘O.K. I'll try one.’ Four and a 
half months later he was dead. Drank him- 
self to death. The heck of It is, guys will al- 
ways buy you a drink but they won't buy you 
a sandwich if you need it.” 

Hughes added: “Knew an alcoholic gal in 
town who sneaked out of Harborview in her 
nightgown in the dead of winter, walking to 
a tavern barefoot. The police caught up with 
her, but she nearly died of pneumonia.” 
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“Still another alcoholic I know has lost all 
his marbles. Goes to Western Union every 
day, waiting for a check that never comes in, 
and never will. He has lost all touch with 
reality. People think he’s funny. Not me. He 
once was a normal human being.” 

The Bishop-Lewis House, “a recovery 
house” from which many patients leave daily 
for outside jobs, is part of the Pioneer Co- 
operative complex that runs houses for alco- 
holics and public offenders and operates a 
business, Pioneer Industries, that has paid 
out close to $1.5 million in earned income 
since its first contract in December, 1966. 

The tion began with an apple box 
for a chair in 1963. It now has an annual 
budget of $460,000. 

The Bishop-Lewis House differs from the 
Louis Martin Home in having more job-hold- 
ing patients and in its industrial p: $ 

Harold Heath (Heath-Tecna tion) 
“angeled” Pioneer Industries at the outset. 
His name is spoken with reverence by Nor- 
man Chamberlain, executive administrator, 
and Dick Hudson, program director. 

The Bishop-Lewis House is strongly A. A. 
oriented. It offers group therapy, visiting 
lecturers and counseling. 

“We certainly aren’t always successful,” 
Hudson says. “But look at it this way. A guy 
is sober in our plant for six or eight months. 
Then he falls off. That’s six or eight months 
of a lot better life than he would have had 
otherwise. Lots of guys do make it, perma- 
nently.” 

Recently a former resident of the Bishop- 
Lewis House visited Hudson and said he was 
on his first paid vacation in 20 years. He is 
buying a home. He has never been sober 18 
months. 

“The guy is 50 years old,” Hudson said, “and 
he’s beginning to find out what life’s all 
about for the first time.” 


FST AND FOREMOST AN ALCOHOLIC: “Ir I 
DRINK AGAIN I'LL Dre; I Don’r Want To” 


Chuck started to drink in the fifth grade. 
Nobody drank at his home, but a friend’s fa- 
ther always kept liquor around the house and 
they raided the supply. 

That's how it all started, Chuck recalled, 
his good-looking young face straining to re- 
member the details. 

Chuck is in the Louis Martin Home as a 
parolee. First and foremost he is an alcoholic. 

They don’t often reach Chuck's stage at 28. 
But not everyone gets off to a rousing start 
in elementary school. 

Chuck told his story in a slow drawl: 

“In junior high I’d save my lunch money 
to drink with. I'd save up all week with my 
buddies, and we'd plan a beer bust on the 
weekend. But when the weekend came, 
they’d change their minds and go to a movie 
instead, because drinking didn’t mean that 
much to them. So I'd go on my own and get 
some beer and drink. I was real fat then. 
I couldn’t talk to anyone unless I had some- 
thing to give me courage. 

“I was especially shy around girls. But if 
I drank I could go out of my mind and feel 
I was a big man. I got into trouble before 
I got out of high school, Broke into a school. 
Then I stole money from a woman whose 
lawn I was . She was real nice, but 
I needed the money to buy more to drink. 
I lived to drink, 

“At 17 I went into the service. I got out 
about a year later. All I did in the service 
was drink. It was easy. Nobody stopped you. 

“I broke into a service station near the 
small town where I lived in Texas. I only 
felt comfortable around other drunks. To 
finance my drinking, I stole all the time. 
But I couldn't steal unless I had something 
to drink first. It gave me co 

“They gave me five years in prison, and I 
got out after 14 months. The day I got out, 
I hit the booze again. I was drunk a solid 
month. I stole all the time. And when I f- 
nally got caught, it was back to prison. 
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“TA black out when I drank. I was real 
surprised when I learned what the rap was— 
breaking the lock off a newspaper stand to 
get at the nickles and dimes. 

“I got five more years in prison. Made a 
little booze inside the walls but it wasn’t 
easy to fool the guards. 

“That last sentence ran 33 months, and all 
I thought about every day was hitting the 
streets and drinking again. The day I got out, 
I got drunk. I stole a car not long after and 
went back to jail. I got a 10-year probation. 
Don’t ask me why, with my record. Anyway, 
I couldn’t live with it. I ran, I ran and I ran. 

“I've been running since 1968. All over the 
Southwest. Then the Deep South. Running 
and drinking and running. I came to Wash- 
ington State. The first thing I did was get 
arrested up in the northern part of the state. 

“The judge didn’t send me back to Texas. 
He gave me probation. He said he was calling 
some Alcoholics Anonymous guys to take me 
to a treatment center in Seattle where I'd 
be under the court's jurisdiction. Boy, that 
judge had faith. He let me go out on the steps 
to wait. No guard. Nothing. I figured he was 
plain nuts to do that with a bum like me. 

“I could have run to Canada, I thought 
about it. I thought about it, and I didn’t. 
Because, God I'm tired of running. I've got a 
wife—she’s 22 and very immature—and we've 
got a five-month-old daughter. So there I 
was when the A.A. guys came. 

“I walked in here figuring I couldn't put 
my trust in anything but a bottle. But Marg 
and Chuck (Mr. and Mrs. Chuck Hughes, who 
run the Louis Martin Home), they're really 
nice. Marg listens to me. I told her my whole 
story, even the mean parts. 

“Now I’ve been sober three weeks. I wash 
windows, anything to keep busy. My wife's 
in Texas with her folks. But they don’t want 
her and the baby and she'll be coming up. 
I'd like to be a human being when they do.” 

Chuck's voice choked. He said: 

“You know what I'd like to do? You know 
what? I'd like to be clean inside and outside, 
and be able to take my wife and baby on a 
ferryboat to Bremerton on a Sunday after- 
noon. We could sit on the deck and watch 
the boats and the water and feel the fresh 
air. 

“I'd like to work all day and come home 
and help with the dishes and read the paper 
and maybe turn on the TV and talk with my 
wife and play with my little girl. 

“They tell me if I drink again I'll die or 
wind up in a mental institution. I don’t want 
to die. 

“You know what? I never saw a time I 
couldn't cadge a drink. At least one. I could 
walk uptown. And I could come back drunk.” 

And never get on the ferryboat to Bremer- 
ton. 


{From the Seattle Times, July 24, 1971] 


ABSTINENCE MOVEMENT: It’s LESS POPULAR 
Bur STILL ALIVE 
(By Don Duncan) 

Ax-wielding Carry Nations may no longer 
be the scourge of bartenders. But there still 
are a few abstinence-minded preachers in 
pulpits and there are organizations which 
lean that way. 

Remarkably the Alcohol Problems Associa- 
tion, Arcade Building, manages to sublimate 
its old temperance image (once it was the 
Washington Temperance Association) and do 
a good job of reaching high-school-age 
youngsters in classrooms throughout the 
state. 

Much of the credit must go to low-key 
Lester Wetzstein, who is a graduate of the 
Yale University school on alcoholism and who 
carefully avoids moralizing in his lectures. 

The physiology of alcoholism, what alcohol 
does to brain and body, particularly of the 
drinking driver, are his areas of expertise. 

“In the classroom, I emphasize that you 
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must understand alcohol and yourself,” 
Wetzstein says. “You must make the decision 
on whether or not to drink.” 

Among the points Wetzstein hopes will in- 
fluence that choice: 

Alcohol is a depressant, not a stimulant. 
It first anesthetizes the frontal lobe of the 
brain, dulling judgment and social inhibi- 
tions. Drink enough at one time and you 
can die. 

Social drinkers may well cause more high- 
way carnage than drunks do, because many 
drunks don’t drive. 

Alcohol is worthless as a remedy for snake 
bite, head colds or shock. 

Alcohol actually decreases body warmth 
when one is exposed to cold. 

Hot, black coffee may awaken a drunk, but 
only his body’s own rate of oxidation can 
sober him up. 

Heavy drinkers are short on vitamins and 
minerals; their nutrition is impaired and 
they deteriorate physically and mentally. 

Wetzstein’s boss, Leon Hawley, long-time 
executive director of A. P. A., is less amenable 
to making alcohol a choice, however. 

“Many churches have capitulated from the 
principle of abstinence they once held,” 
Hawley says. “There is a breakdown where 
the talk about self-discipline should be the 
strongest.” 

Wetzstein says, “I prefer to say that a 
drug-free life pays dividends. It gives back 
values.” 

“And I'd say that family breakdown accen- 
tuates the alcohol problem,” Hawley said. 

Many who work in the field of alcoholism 
wish they could rid themselves of the “‘moral- 
ists,” who they feel frequently turn many 
persons away from an understanding of al- 
cohol problems. 

But Hawley can say, with some conviction: 
“If you moralize them into never taking a 
mae: they sure can’t become alcoholics, can 
they?” 

One can almost hear Carry applauding up 
there somewhere. 


TEEN-AGE SURVEY—ALCOHOL EDUCATION Has 
LITTLE EFFECT 


Three years ago, Unigard Insurance Group 
of Seattle sponsored a survey of teen-age 
drinking habits and of the alcoholism-edu- 
cation programs aimed at youth in several 
states. 

The conclusion: While education may re- 
sult in a slight modification in the nature 
or form of drinking habits, it is not likely to 
reduce the number of drinkers. 

The conclusion was reached by Ronald L. 
Akers, of the University of Washington's In- 
stitute for Sociological Research, and by 
John L. King, former university regent. 

Other findings: 

From 25 to 90 per cent of high-school 
students, varying by geographic region and 
by schools, have consumed alcoholic bever- 


While most have done little beyond tasting 
them, about a third to a half of high-school 
boys and about a fourth of the girls have 
established a “pattern of drinking.” 

There appears to be an increase in the 
number of teen-age drinkers in the past 20 
years, just as there has been an increase in 
the number of adult drinkers. But over-all 
consumption of “absolute alcohol” actually 
has decreased in the past 60 years. 

Abstaining adolescents are most likely to 
come from abstaining homes. Similarly, 
heavy-drinking adolescents most often come 
from heavy-drinking homes. 

“The impact of socializing agents such as 
church, school, mass media and others in the 
adult community are much less than that of 
either parents or peers.” 

The study indicates that “scare” tactics 
are pretty useless, particularly warnings 
about the dismal future awaiting adolescents 
convicted of drinking violations. 
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“Teen-agers can recognize this and would 
probably write it off as just another example 
of adult duplicity,” according to the survey. 

The surveyors go on to say that speeches 
and the distribution of booklets and pam- 
phlets to adolescents, particularly those em- 
phasizing the dangers of drinking drivers, 
have more impact than preaching “don't 
drink.” 

But there have been no good evaluations 
of such programs. 

The best approach appears to be that of 
providing adolescents with adequate infor- 
mation about alcohol, warnings (“not horri- 
ble or improbable”) about the consequences 
of drinking and driving, education in the 
early warning signs of problem drinking, 
advice against drinking alone or at “wild” 
parties, and education of parents in ways of 
undergirding either their abstinence posi- 
tions or their moderate-drinking standards 
for their children. 

Some states, according to the survey, have 
fairly good programs. Others have little to 
offer. Washington rates so-so. 


[From the Seattle Times, July 29, 1971] 


Many APPROACHES TO THE PROBLEM ...WITH 
MORE AND More OPpEN-MINDEDNESS 


(Eleventh of a series) 
(By Don Duncan) 


Seattle has a variety of men and women, 
in various disciplines, who are trying to make 
significant contributions to an understand- 
ing of alcoholism. 

The fact that they may not always agree 
is less important than the growing spirit of 
cooperation, or at least open-mindedness, on 
so many fronts. 

James E. Royce, S.J., Ph.D. and professor 
of psychology at Seattle University, founded 
the first undergraduate course on alcoholism 
in the United States in 1950. It still is going 
strong. 

To it, Father Royce has added biennial 
institutes on alcoholism at Seattle Univer- 
sity that have attracted some of the best 
minds now at work in the field of alcoholism. 
Recently he conducted a telecourse on alco- 
holism for KOMO-TV. It later was rerun by 
Channel 9. 

Father Royce’s broad and balanced pres- 
entation includes visiting psychiatrists, 
sociologists, social workers, physicians, 
physiologists, representatives of Alcoholics 
Anonymous, Shadel Hospital, Alcoholism 
Center Associates and temperance workers. 

Despair is expressed by Father Royce over 
failure of the government to appropriate 
“one penny” of the multimilljon-dollar fed- 
eral grant for alcoholism research and treat- 
ment. He is highly critical of California’s Gov. 
Ronald Reagan “for wiping out the entire 
alcoholism program in his state.” 

“I got into alcoholism because I saw so 
much of it as a priest and as a psychologist,” 
Father Royce says. “And I was ashamed that 
psychologists weren’t dealing with it.” 

Dr. John Lindberg, who headed the Univer- 
sity of Wi m’s alcoholism-research 
department in the Harborview Annex until 
funds ran out recently, got interested when 
he discovered that so many of his private 
patients had liver disease and they “almost 
invariably were alcoholics.” 

Pointing up the dilemma of the physician, 
Dr. Lindberg said, “The physician cannot 
separate himself from this problem and main- 
tain his professional status. Yet it is frus- 
trating to a physician to do anything mean- 
ingful and satisfying. We tend to turn away.” 

Dr. Lindberg said that while alcoholism is 
controllable and preventable, there are Ir- 
reversible damages to the body of an alco- 
holic “far down the pike.” He is particularly 
saddened to learn of teen-age “thrill drink- 
ers” who kill themselves by gulping more 
alcohol than body and brain can handle— 
“because the poor kids aren’t even alcoholics.” 

“Once alcoholism is identified as a disease, 
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and I think it is,” Dr. Lindberg says, “you 
can apply control and prevention. You also 
have a handle with which to educate stu- 
dents and adults. The die for alcoholism is 
cast before 21 for a number of young people.” 

Dr. Lindberg adds: 

“We know that in delirium tremens there 
is a severe brain syndrome that can, but 
should not be, fatal; that it takes more 
anesthesia to put an alcoholic to sleep, that 
he is more susceptible to other drugs. We 
also know that the greatest effort is being 
expended in picking up the person who is far 
advanced in alcoholism and in treating the 
consequences of his disease.” 

Dr. Lindberg believes the drug fads will 
run their course, LSD, “speed,” barbituates 
have lost their lure. Heroin is in. “Maybe co- 
caine will be next.” 

“But what is there after that?” Dr. Lind- 
berg asks. “After all the fads, the most legal, 
social and acceptable drug will be alcohol. 
They will try what’s left.” 

All the levels of top government are going 
to have to become models of alcohol control, 
making it a point that alcohol is not in- 
volved in high-level decisions, Dr. Lindberg 
believes. 

“A lot of snuff was used at the turn of 
the century,” Dr. Lindberg said. “Very little 
is now. The leaders of society and govern- 
ment simply stopped using it.” 

Dr. Raymond Vath, psychiatrist, believes 
there is too narrow a focus on alcoholism. 

The psychoanalyst looks at the alcoholic’s 
head, the internist at his metabolic changes, 
the sociologist at his environmental stresses, 
the churches at his mora] and spiritual well- 
being. 

“I really believe each has its place and no 
one is the total answer,” Dr. Vath says. 

Dr. Vath also it not “entirely sold” on the 
idea that alcoholism is solely physiological. 

“I'm very wary of any illness that is strictly 
biological,” the psychiatrist added. “The 
organic approach helps deal with the guilt 
feelings. But I think there is more to it.” 

Dr. Vath contends there is an “alcohol 
schizophrenia” in our society. 

“Alcohol is a major industry, a major 
source of tax revenues. It is also a major 
health problem. It is hard to fight things 
that have such tremendous economic value.” 

One of the things Dr. Vath believes is ter- 
ribly important, and is being lost in our so- 
ciety, is the family unit. A good, solid family 
unit, he feels, is much more able to deal 
with alcoholism than one that has disinte- 
grated. 

If Charles Shadel, a chiropractor, could 
pioneer a breakthrough in the treatment of 
alcoholism, there is no reason to discount a 
& veterinarian. Dr. William Sudduth has been 
conducting alcoholism experiments on rab- 
bits at Northeast Veterinary Hospital. They 
are so promising that he has hopes of get- 
ting a federal grant to expand his research. 

Dr. Sudduth’s years of observing animals 
with extreme bowel toxicity made him won- 
der if alcoholics might have a similar pathol- 
ogy, “since the symptoms in animals are the 
Same as those for alcoholics on withdrawal.” 

The veterinarian’s work has taken him 
back, he says, to the old, largely discarded 
“auto-intoxication” idea that all illnesses 
were caused by bowel intoxicity. 

“Medicine began using auto-intoxication to 
explain every ailment known to man, and 
that is silly, of course,” Dr. Sudduth says. 
“But I think they discarded the idea too 
soon,” 

Dr. Sudduth added: 

“My theory is that ingestion of alcohol up- 
sets the delicate bacterial balance in the 
bowel that determines health or sickness. 
These bacterial toxins flood the system, when 
thrown out of balance, causing mental, liver, 
hallucinatory and pancreatic symptoms, all 
identifiable in alcoholics. 

“Continued use of alcohol, however, blocks 
the central nervous system, and, acting as 
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a temporary antibiotic, keeps these toxins in 
check. But once the alcohol is stopped, the 
nervous system no longer is anesthetized and 
the toxins pour out their poisons on the body. 
There are tremors, delirium, tremens, con- 
vulsions and all the other withdrawal symp- 
toms.” 

The man who gets into trouble is one whose 
resistance mechanism has broken down so 
that he is dependent—“the craving”—on al- 
cohol to keep himself functioning, Dr. Sud- 
duth believes. 

“We need a massive effort on a national 
scale, just as we did for the A-bomb,” the 
veterinarian said. “We can find the answers 
in five years, I believe, if we really go all- 
out on this.” 

And then one meets Miss Jane Kuhiman 
of the King County Alcoholism Clinic, 2120 
First Ave. N., who doesn't exactly rule out 
physiological causes for alcoholism but says: 

“Our philosophy is not held by everyone, 
of course. But we feel alcoholism is sympto- 
matic of underlying emotional problems.” 

Miss Kuhlman says some people are known 
to continue to drink after they visit us. 

“But I don’t feel complete sobriety is the 
only measure of success,” she adds. “Their 
total adjustment may still be poor after they 
become sober, Some may still have drinking 
bouts after coming here, but they are better 
off if they have solved some of their other 
problems. Of course, we’ve had many, many 
people we haven't helped at all.” 

Miss Kuhlman’s’ office sees problem drink- 
ers that run the full gamut of the socio- 
economic scale. Most of her referrals come 
from the Seattle-King County Council on 
Alcoholism. 


[From the Seattle Times, July 30, 1971] 
Most ADULTS Know LITTLE ABOUT ALCOHOL 
(By Don Duncan) 


It is not outside the realm of possibility 
that all alcoholic beverages some day may 
bear a label similar to the one first placed on 
cigaret packages: 

“‘Warning—The surgeon general has deter- 
mined that consumption of alcoholic bev- 
erages may be dangerous to your health.” 

The word “is” now has been substituted 
for “may” on cigaret packages. But “may” 
should suffice for alcohol. 

Millions of adult Americans drink alcohol 
without any ill effects. 

But about 40 per cent of drinkers experi- 
ence occasional problems. Some even kill peo- 
ple in automobiles while “under the influ- 
ence.” About 8 per cent of all adults kill their 
own bodies and brains—and frequently their 
homes, marriages and employment oppor- 
tunities—because they are alcoholics. 

The only certainty about the apparently 
selective disease of alcoholism is that alco- 
holics never should drink. 

The entire subject, frequently identified as 
the nation’s No. 1 health problem, is clouded 
by myths and misconceptions. 

One of the favorite “ironies” of our society 
is the father lecturing his son on drugs and 
narcotics after he himself has downed three 
cocktails. Pretty silly, of course. But hard 
drugs inevitably are addictive. Alcohol is not 
inevitably addictive, or even addictive most 
of the time. 

Youngsters don’t know much about alco- 
hol, but neither do their parents. And neil- 
ther do most educators. 

It is virtually impossible today for a child 
to go through school without hearing count- 
less lectures on dope. But it is not only pos- 
sible, but even likely, they never will hear a 
scientific one on alcohol. 

The idea that alcohol is a drug, plain and 
simple, still is a shock to some, 

You can pour it from a fancy bottle, add 
a slice of lemon or an olive, drop in some 
crushed ice and put it in the hand of King, 
President or the sweetest, white-haired 
grandmother in the world and it still is a 
drug. It is a depressant agent that goes to 
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work on the frontal lobes of the brain, gets 
into the blood stream and eventually must be 
processed by the liver, which in the process 
can become diseased and kill an alcoholic. 

As recovered alcoholics have learned, and 
as teetotalers have always known, there is 
nothing more boring at best, and downright 
distasteful at worst, than trying to converse 
in the company of people who are drinking 
heavily. 

It is possible that Winston Churchill still 
spoke as a genius after copious quantities of 
brandy, but Sir Winston simply must have 
started with more brain than any of the folk 
who swing at cocktail parties or in bars. 

Male nondrinkers no longer should bear 
the stigma of being something less than mas- 
culine. But neither should teetotalers be 
viewed as strong-willed “saints.” Most non- 
drinkers either have tried and failed to be 
social drinkers or they prefer better odds than 
they feel alcohol offers for a long and healthy 
life. 

It is high time the public demanded in- 
tensive research of alcoholism, since the drug 
that causes it is legal, tax-producing and un- 
likely to go away as long as so many people 
enjoy It. 

The disease of alcoholism, and it must be 
regarded as that, infects society at all levels. 
Its true cost is incalculable. Certainly it runs 
into many billions of dollars annually. 

Thus President Nixon’s proposed $34.6- 
million “assault” on alcoholism should be 
recognized for what it is—a start. The federal 
government takes in about $4 billion an- 
nually in alcohol taxes, or nearly 1,200 times 
the amount earmarked to fight the problem. 
Our own rather small state’s annual liquor 
sales are five times the President’s “budget” 
for alcoholism. 

Everyone from childhood on should be 
taught to recognize alcoholism’s danger sig- 
nals. It is criminal that so many people must 
be at the point of permanent physical de- 
terioration before a helping hand is offered. 

The Rev. Bill Prasch and Mrs. Bettye Marsh, 
both of whom are deeply involved in alcohol- 
ism education, testify to appalling ignorance 
of alcohol among adults as well as children. 

Businesses can lead the way in prompt, 
early recognition of problem-drinking symp- 
toms and exercising paycheck leverage to re- 
quire treatment. 

Insurance companies can recognize alco- 
holism as a disease best treated in its early 
stages before there is marked physical de- 
terioration. 

Physicians can become as aware.of alcohol- 
ism's early symptoms as they are of those for 
appendicitis or hepatitis. 

Our welfare laws appear to need some re- 
vision when they specify reduced payments 
for people entering alcoholism treatment cen- 
ters but keep payments at higher levels if 
the alcoholic remains in his dwelling and 
drinks himself to death. That is reverse 
incentive. 

Sources of supply can tighten up sales to 
inebriates when they are clearly recognizable. 
This will put a burden on dispensers of al- 
coholic beverages, but it is the law the same 
as following prescribed hours for the sale of 
beverages and not selling to minors. 

There were just 33 arrests in the entire 
state last year for selling alcohol to intoxi- 
cated persons. Yet in Seattle alone more 
than 10,000 drunks were picked up on 
the streets. 

There should be a thorough review of the 
legal .10 of 1 per cent blood-alcohol limit— 
already reduced from .15—to see if it still may 
be too high for safe driving. Many persons 
in the .05-to-.1 range are in no condition to 
be trusted with a couple of tons of steel. Al- 
cohol-related traffic death tolls have become 
& national disgrace. 

Although public funds allotted for alco- 
holism treatment may be meager, it appears 
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they might be better utilized. Most are aimed 
almost exclusively at the Skid Road or at 
virtually penniless alcoholics who make up 
& very small part of the alcoholic population. 
In defense of the long-time practice, it is 
these most-visible alcoholics who are the 
main drain on welfare, public-hospital and 
police funds. But the loss to society of mid- 
dile-class alcoholics can be even more costly. 

There is growing awareness of alcoholism 
in women, particularly in the higher socio- 
economic levels. Marty Mann of the National 
Council on Aicoholism says old statistics 
showing male alcoholics outnumbering fe- 
males 4 to 1 should be junked. She says it 
is getting closer to 50-50 every day. 

King County can be proud of its Cedar 
Hills Alcoholism Treatment Center, a model 
court-referral complex that is, in a way, a 
monument to very-much-alive Ray Olsen, 
the long-time county public servant who 
pushed so hard for it. 

Our city can be proud to have as citizens 
Charles Shadel and Harold Heath—the for- 
mer for recognizing alcoholism as a “disease” 
when the idea was laughable, the latter for 
initial financial backing of Pioneer Indus- 
tries, a firm that helps alcoholics and offend- 
ers earn money with dignity. 

There can be pride, too, in all the toilers 
in the field of alcoholism who never are too 
busy to give a public lecture, attend a meet- 
ing or extend a helping hand to an alcoholic 
in need. 

Alcoholics Anonymous truly has been a 
giver of life to many alcoholics. And even 
the Skid Road missions, whose soup and 
psalms may not change too many alcoholic 
lives, certainly cannot be faulted for being 
humane about a disease that too often is 
ignored “uptown.” 

Some public agencies have learned by mak- 
ing mistakes. But the time has come for the 
nonproducers to be eliminated. Any program 
that does not emphasize total sobriety for 
true alcoholics, as distinguished from those 
on occasional benders, simply is not doing 
the job. 

To those agencies, public and private, that 
I did not contact during this series, my sin- 
cere apologies. It is my hope that almost all 
viewpoints were covered, while avoiding 
duplication. 

Ron Fagan, director of Cedar Hills, likens 
the public’s understanding of alcoholism to 
what we knew about tuberculosis prior to the 
First World War. 

A tent city was set up out in the Ravenna 
District about 1913 to house consumptives. 
A broomstick brigade of righteous men and 
women promptly marched on it and de- 
manded that “those immoral persons” be 
removed. 

Alcoholism’s Dark Ages may be about to 
end. 


CHROME ORE FROM RHODESIA 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, an excel- 
lent analysis of the ramifications of the 
U.S. Congress vote to violate a U.N. ban 
on the importation of chrome ore from 
Rhodesia appeared in this morning’s edi- 
tion of the Washington Post. 

In an article written by Stephen M. 
Schwebel, professor of international law 
at the School of Advanced International 
Studies of the Johns Hopkins University, 
five points were scored which should be 
given considerable study by this body. 

As Mr. Schwebel points out the sanc- 
tions have exerted considerable pressure 
on Rhodesia. So much so that the Rho- 
desian Government may be prepared to 
pay a price by way of promoting more 
humanist policies for removal of the 
sanctions. However, recent action by the 
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U.S. Congress will harden the Rhodesian 
Government’s attitude in this regard and 
impede Great Britain's efforts to come to 
equitable and responsible agreement with 
Rhodesia during their current round of 
negotiations, 

Mr. Schwebel also points out that the 
image of the United States which has 
been willing to throw its international 
weight against racism will be severely 
damaged. 

His third point notes that the U.S. 
standing and infiuence in the United Na- 
tions could be irreparably damaged “by 
a move which the generality of the mem- 
bership finds provocative and the Afri- 
cans find outrageous.” 

Fourth, the United States has been the 
“principal progenitor and patron” of the 
United Nations and has invariably up- 
held the Security Council's authority, 
“insofar as the Council has proved able 
to exert it. For the United States now to 
fiout the Council’s authority is to fly in 
the face of traditional and continuing 
American policy—and the self-interest 
that largely motivates the policy.” 

Mr. Schwebel’s final point is one of very 
great importance for this Nation and 
any image of trustworthiness in our deal- 
ings in the international community. 

As he so aptly points out: 

Violation of a treaty obligation in this un- 
necessary and unvarnished fashion will once 
again underscore a disregard for interna- 
tional law that has increasingly characterized 
American behavior in recent months, with 
damaging effects not only for the fabric of 
international law but for the credibility of 
American diplomacy. 


It is apparent that the U.S. Congress 
did not take cognizance of these ramifi- 
cations of its vote to violate this U.N. ban. 
If it had, the outcome would most cer- 
tainly have been the reverse of what ac- 
tually occurred. 

I am hopeful, as Mr. Schwebel ex- 
presses a similar hope in his article, that 
the President will see fit to take action to 
remove chrome ore from the strategic 
and critical materials list in order to 
maintain the integrity of the United 
States in this matter. To do otherwise 
would be to compound the irresponsible 
and immature action taken by the US. 
Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Schwebel’s article be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Washington Post, Nov. 19, 1971] 
A CHROME-PLATED TREATY VIOLATION 
(By Stephen M. Schwebel) 

President Nixon has signed legislation de- 
signed to remove the embargo on the impor- 
tation of chrome ore from Rhodesia as of 
Jan. 1. That embargo was imposed by Pres- 
ident Johnson in 1967, in response to what 
the current conference report of the House 
of Representatives on the subject describes 
as “mandatory economic sanctions on Rho- 
desia,” Those sanctions are indeed manda- 
tory. They have been adopted and reaffirmed 
in three U.S.-supported resolutions of the 
United Nations Security Council which ex- 
pressly remind members that “the failure 
or refusal by any of them” to implement the 
measures prescribed “shall constitute a viola- 
tion of Article 25 of the Charter.” 
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Article 25, in turn, provides that: “The 
Members of the United Nations agree to ac- 
cept and carry out the decisions of the Se- 
curity Council in accordance with the pres- 
ent Charter.” Interpreting that article, the 
International Court of Justice last June held 
that, “. . . when the Security Council adopts 
a decision under Article 25 in accordance 
with the Charter, it is for Member States to 
comply with that decision .. . To hold oth- 
erwise would be to deprive this principal 
organ of its essential functions and powers 
under the Charter.” 

Whether the U.S. Congress actually meant 
in enacting the chrome legislation to deprive 
the U.N. Security Council of its essential 
functions and powers may be doubted. But, 
if the President permits this breach in United 
Nations sanctions against Rhodesia to be ap- 
plied, the United Nations perhaps may suffer 
no less a loss to its integrity and potential 
than did the League of Nations in the Ethi- 
opian case. In any event, the negative con- 
sequences of the policy, if implemented, will 
be substantial. 

First, at the very moment when the Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary, Sir Alec Douglas- 
Hume, has arrived in Salisbury in a renewed 
effort to reach an agreement between Brit- 
ain and its rebellious territory of Southern 
Rhodesia, his negotiating position is prej- 
udiced by this indication from the United 
States that it may join South Africa and 
Portugal in openly violating United Nations 
sanctions against the racist Rhodesian re- 
gime. While the U.N.’s sanctions have been 
far from successful, they have exerted pres- 
sure on Rhodesia. The export of goods and 
import of capital have suffered. The Rho- 
desian Government may be prepared to pay 
& price, by way of promoting relatively hu- 
manist policies, in return for removal of the 
sanctions; clearly it will not be so prepared 
if the United States in any event may take 
the lead in destroying them. 

Second, the image abroad of the United 
States as a society whose national govern- 
ment is willing to throw its international 
weight against racism—whatever the racial 
problems at home with which that govern- 
ment must contend—will be damaged. 

Third, United States standing and influence 
in the United Nations, already impaired by 
the failure of its campaign to preserve a seat 
for Taiwan, will be further prejudiced by a 
moye which the generality of the member- 
ship finds provocative and the Africans find 
outrageous. On November 16, a resolution 
was adopted by the U.N. General Assembly 
expressing “its grave concern at recent legis- 
lative moves in the Congress of the United 
States ... which, if carried through and 
confirmed, would permit the importation of 
chrome .. , from Southern Rhodesia and 
thus would constitute a serious violation” of 
the sanctions. Citing Article 25 of the Char- 
ter, the resolution calls upon the United 
States to take the necessary measures to 
maintain the sanctions. It was adopted by a 
majority of 106 to 2 (South Africa and Portu- 
gal) with 12 abstentions (the United States 
not participating). 

Fourth, the credit and capacity for ac- 
complishment of the Security Council and 
the United Nations as a whole will be set 
back if the power that has been the orga- 
nization’s principal progenitor and patron 
turns against it in this way. The United 
States has invariably upheld the Council’s 
authority insofar as the Council has proved 
able to exert it. Today, it is a main aim of 
United States diplomacy to achieve a Mid- 
dle East settlement through Security Coun- 
cil guarantees which, if they are to be mean- 
ingful, will have to be binding. For the 
United States now to flout the Council’s au- 
thority is to fly in the face of traditional and 
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continuing American policy—and the self-in- 
terest that largely motivates that policy. 

And last, violation of a treaty obligation 
in this unnecessary and unvarnished fashion 
will once more underscore a disregard for 
international law that has increasingly char- 
acterized American behavior in recent 
months, with damaging effects not only for 
the fabric of international law but for the 
credibility of American diplomacy. 

The principal reason for the legislation the 
Congress has just enacted is stated to be 
that a ban on the import of Rhodesian 
chrome makes the United States dependent 
upon the Soviet Union as a major source of 
a critical defense material. But, while the 
United States currently imports some 60 per 
cent of its chrome from the U.S.S.R., it im- 
ported about 50 per cent from the U.S.S.R. 
when there was no ban on Rhodesian chrome. 
Moreover, the United States possesses so large 
a surplus of metallurgical grade chromite 
in its stockpiles that legislation was intro- 
duced in the Congress last April, with ad- 
ministration support, to authorize the sale 
of 1,313,600 dry short tons. That chrome ex- 
cess is estimated as sufficient to meet defense 
needs for at least a decade. 

Short of the Congress squarely reversing 
itself, is there a way out? Apparently there 
may be more than one way. 

The legislation just enacted, the “Byrd 
amendment,” while incorporated in the veto- 
proof Military Procurement Act, amends the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpiling 
Act to provide that, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, after January 1, 1972, 
the President may not prohibit or regulate 
the import of any material determined to be 
strategic and critical pursuant to the act if 
such material is the product of a foreign 
country or area which is not Communist, 
“for so long as the importation into the 
United States of material of that kind which 
is the product of... Communist-domi- 
nated countries ...is not prohibited by 
any provision of law.” As the House confer- 
ence committee report puts it, “Stated very 
simply, the language provides that the Pres- 
ident cannot prohibit imports of a strategic 
material from a free world country if impor- 
tation of such material is permitted from a 
Communist-dominated country.” 

Accordingly, if the President prohibits the 
import of chrome from Communist-domi- 
nated countries, he may continue to prohibit 
its import from Rhodesia. This the President 
apparently is entitled to do by reason of pro- 
visions of the United Nations Participation 
Act and the Trading With the Enemy Act. 

A simpler course would be for the President 
to direct deletion of chromite ore from the 
strategic and critical materials listed under 
the Stockpiling Act. He apparently is entitled 
to do this under the act, which, while requir- 
ing congressional authorization for sales from 
stockpiles, leaves to executive discretion the 
determination of which materials are stra- 
tegic and critical. Such executive action 
would negate the Byrd amendment alto- 
gether, since it applies only to materials listed 
under the Stockpiling Act. 

By so proceeding on any of these grounds, 
the President would enable the United States 
to uphold its international obligations. Time 
beyond January 1 would be bought, in which 
the Congress either could reconsider the 
question or in which it could—if serious ad- 
ministration pressure were to be exerted— 
adopt the pigeonholed legislation authorizing 
the sale of a portion of the national stockpiles 
of chromite. Were the former course adopted, 
or were the President to have chromite de- 
listed, the lamentable effects of the Rho- 
desian chrome amendment would be largely 
and directly overcome. Were the latter course 
adopted, a ban on the import of Soviet and 
Rhodesian chrome could be sustained for an 
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extended time while the stockpiles are drawn 
down—as the administration has indicated 
they should be. That also would avoid a posi- 
tion of profound international embarrass- 
ment for the United States—and, inciden- 
tally, should drive down the inflated price for 
chrome. 

Encouragement that such possibilities are 
under consideration .n the White House may 
be derived from its statement of Nov. 17 
stressing that the Byrd amendment does not 
come into effect until January and that, 
meanwhile, the United States will not take 
any action which will jeopardize long term 
settlement of Rhodesian problems. 


GOLDEN EAGLE PASSPORT 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, on Novem- 
ber 17, the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs reported S. 1893, a bill to 
restore and extend the Golden Eagle 
passport system. This bill is an important 
part of what should be a concerted effort 
to expand recreational opportunities for 
all Americans. There are several impor- 
tant new features of this bill which I 
feel merit discussion. 

First, the bill enacts for the first time 
the Golden Eagle passport. It has been 
operating since 1965 as a part of the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund Act 
and is scheduled to die at the end of 
this year unless Congress enacts new au- 
thority. 

I urge strongly that Congress take this 
action. Since its inception, hundreds of 
thousands of people have taken advan- 
tage of the Golden Eagle program as 
an inexpensive way to see some of Amer- 
ica’s natural treasures. It has provided a 
way for our citizens to see their national 
heritage. The enormous success of this 
program indicates that it should be au- 
thorized on a permanent basis. 

Second, the bill establishes two dif- 
ferent types of Golden Eagle passports. 
One is the regular passport, as it now 
exists. Its cost will be $10 per family, and 
will admit the holder into all designated 
fee areas. The other passport is the 
Golden Eagle recreation passport. It will 
cover both entrance fees and user fees, 
such as camping. The impetus for this 
second type of passport is the rapid rise 
of camping fees in many of our na- 
tional parks and other areas. Many 
families were being priced out of this type 
of recreation. So we have provided a 
more comprehensive type of permit, 
similar to the Golden Eagle, to cover 
these fees too. 

I strongly support this concept. In my 
testimony before the Interior Commit- 
tee on May 20, 1971, I said: 

The answer to camping costs may lie in 
a double or super Golden Eagle passport 
which admits a family carload not only into 
a park but into the park campgrounds. I 
hope this idea will be explored in these hear- 
ings. If the Golden Eagle Passport is retained 
at $10 and I favor this then a double pass- 
port which covers both entrance and camp- 
ing fees might be priced at $20 or $25. 


I am gratified that the committee 
adopted this suggestion. 

In that hearing I also stated: 

I also hope in these hearings we can con- 
sider the special problems of senior citizens 
who have the leisure to use our national 
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parks, but not always the money. We should 
look into the practicality of issuing a life- 
time Golden Eagle Passport to senior citizens 
when they buy a passport after they reach 
the age of 65 or should consider other alter- 
native means of making our recreation areas 
available to them at little or no cost. 


I am pleased that the committee has 
also adopted that suggestion. As re- 
ported, S. 1893 provides for a Golden 
Age passport allowing citizens 65 or older 
free entrance to designated fee areas. 
They would not have to buy a Golden 
Eagle passport. Additionally, they would 
have to pay only $15 for the annual 
camping permit. 

In reporting the bill, the committee 
rejected a competing administration 
proposal that would have gutted the 
Golden Eagle and replaced it with a $4 
per person permit. Besides greatly in- 
creasing the cost of visiting our national 
parks and recreation areas, this proposal 
would have been an administrative 
nightmare. In addition, the administra- 
tion proposed increasing camping fees 
to levels charged by non-Federal facili- 
ties. The committee definitely rejected 
this concept too, with specific language 
in the bill that rejected this “equivalency 
test’ In so doing, the committee reaf- 
firmed its commitment to keeping the 
price of camping within the reach of all 
Americans. 

The committee has reported an excel- 
lent bill. I urge the Senate to act 
promptly on its passage, before the cur- 
rent Golden Eagle program goes out of 
existence. Hundreds of thousands of 
American families are depending on us. 


NOMINATION OF DR. EARL BUTZ AS 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of Senators to the testi- 
mony I presented before the Senate Ag- 
riculture Committee on the nomination 
of Dr. Earl Butz to be Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. My opposition to Dr. Butz’ 
nomination stems not from any per- 
sonal animosity toward him but rather 
from the belief that a man who has spent 
his entire public life working for and 
with the giant agribusiness. corporations 
that are driving the independent farmer 
off the land is not the kind of man we 
need as Secretary of Agriculture. More- 
over, the fact that Dr. Butz was on the 
payroll of several agribusiness giants at 
the same time as he was serving as dean 
of a land-grant university engaged in 
research and other work of direct inter- 
est to these firms raises very serious con- 
flict-of-interest questions. 

As Senators, we are called upon to 
confirm or reject the nomination of Dr. 
Butz. To do so intelligently we need all 
the information available on Dr. Butz’ 
record. For this reason, I ask unanimous 
consent that a copy of my testimony be- 
fore the Agriculture Committee be in- 
serted in the Recor. The testimony in- 
cludes a report prepared by the agribusi- 
ness accountability project, headed by 
Mr. Jim Hightower, entitled “Agribusi- 
ness Corporations Served by the US. 
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Secretary of Agriculture Nominee, Dr. 
Earl Butz,” and a six-page telegram I re- 
ceived from David Hall, the Governor of 
my home State of Oklahoma, stating his 
objections to Dr. Butz’ nomination. I ask 
unanimous consent that all these may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR FRED R. HARRIS 


Mr. Chairman, since World War II, sweep- 
ing changes have taken place in American 
agricultural productivity, and much more 
is at stake than efficient food production. 

In fact, the very shape and substance of 
the American countryside has been radically 
altered—there has been nothing short of a 
violent revolution in rural America. Consider 
these facts: 

More than 70 percent of our people are 
now packed onto less than 2 percent of the 
Tand; 

In 1970, for the first time since the nation 
was settled coast to coast, our farm popula- 
tion fell below 10 million; 

There were more than six million farms 
in 1940—there are less than three million 
today, and USDA benignly predicts that at 
least another million farms will shut down 
during the next nine years; 

Over the last three decades, 30 million 
rural Americans have had no economic alter- 
natives but to leave their land and their 
rural homes and to move into the alien en- 
vironment of our urban concentrations—this 
forced migration continues today at the rate 
of 800,000 people a year; 

14 million rural Americans are left behind 
in rural poverty, with millions more existing 
just on the edge of poverty; 

47.1 percent of the farm families in this 
country have annual incomes that fall below 
the poverty level of $3,000; 

1.5 million farm workers averaged an in- 
come of $1,083 in 1970, another one million 
farm workers raised their ayerage income to 
$2,461 in 1970 by also doing some non-farm 
work, 

Why can’t independent family farmers, 
farm workers and small town businessmen 
make a living in rural America? 

There are two basic reasons. First, there 
has been a corporate invasion of American 
agriculture. Second, government has sided 
with agribusinessmen, turning its back on 
the little man who traditionally has been 
the strength of this country. 

Food has become big business. In 1970, 
America’s food tab came to $114 billion. It 
is not the independent farmer and the farm 
workers who are bringing that food to market 
and pocketing those billions. It is agribusi- 
ness—corporations such as Tenneco, Del 
Monte, Bud Antle, Ralston-Purina, Green 
Giant, Safeway, Swift, Heinz, U.S. Sugar and 
General Foods. Also, a number of “brave new 
farmers” are trying to harvest those profits— 
these are major industrial giants such as 
Boeing Aircraft, Dow Chemical, Prudential 
Insurance, Coca Cola, Standard Oil, Good- 
year Tire and Rubber, American Brands, and 
Purex. 

If the tractor was the symbol of American 
agriculture thirty years ago, the corporate 
board room is its symbol today. 

Increasingly, agribusinessmen sre in con- 
trol of the land, of agricultural production 
and of farm markets. As they have moved 
into rural America, the little man has been 
moved out: 

While the number of farms has declined 
by half over the last 30 years, the average size 
of farms has doubled; 

Small farms still constitute more than half 
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of the number of farms, but they account 
for only 7.8 percent of farm sales; 

During the past three decades, an average 
of almost 2,000 farms a week have folded; 

For every six farms that fold, one small 
town businessman shuts his doors. 

Yet why, if the corporate giants are so effi- 
cient, do they need the support of the Ameri- 
can taxpayer in the form of billion dollar 
subsidies and other benefits? An investiga- 
tion of tax returns of large scale corporate 
farmers would show many losing money. Of 
course, some intend to show a loss in order 
to get a tax break. And for others, losses in 
production can be easily covered by huge 
profits in processing or marketing. The in- 
dividual farmer doesn’t have these options. 

What is particularly galling to the inde- 
pendent farmer is that numerous USDA and 
university studies show that he possesses the 
needed acreage to farm efficiently. For exam- 
ple, maximum cost-saving production effi- 
ciency is reached at about 1,500 acres for 
cotton, less than 1,000 acres for corn and 
wheat, and 110 acres for peaches. 

Mr, Chairman, the corporation of Ameri- 
can agriculture is not the inevitable result 
of any economic process. The decisions to 
create and administer a farm policy aiding 
the giant agribusinesses are conscious ones; 
they are no more inevitable than a Commu- 
nist nation’s decision to create massive state 
farms, And the result for the independent 
farmer and farm worker is the same whether 
state or corporate interests control rural 
America: they have no power over their own 
lives. 

We are at a crossroads in this nation to- 
day. We can decide that rural America should 
be a place in which people can live and work 
in dignity or that it will simply be a giant 
food factory to produce more corporate 
profits. This is a fundamental issue, and 
America has not faced up to it. We have no 
national rural policy. Instead, we have 
allowed vested economic interests, guided by 
nothing nobler than profit, to determine 
what will exist in the countryside and what 
will be the fate of millions of rural people. 

President Nixon has let us know what kind 
of rural America he wants to see. I don’t share 
his vision. Dr. Earl Butz, the President’s 
nominee as Secretary of Agriculture, is clearly 
an agent of the giant agribusiness corpora- 
tions that are driving the small farmers of 
America off the land. What we need is an 
Agriculture Secretary dedicated to stopping 
the tragic outmigration from rural America, 
We need a man who will speak for the small 
farmer, not the corporate executive. Dr. Earl 
Butz is not that man. 

Dr. Butz at the time of his nomination 
served on the board of directors of Ralston- 
Purina, International Minerals and Chemical 
Corporation, and Stokely-Van Camp, all ma- 
jor agribusiness giants. In addition, he served 
on the board of J. I. Case, a leading farm 
machinery company, until that company was 
acquired by Tenneco. As Dr. Butz had readily 
acknowledged, he was paid $12,000 a year by 
Ralston-Purina; $10,000 by International 
Minerals and Chemicals; $4,800 by Stokely- 
Van Camp; and $3,000 by J. I. Case. He owns 
stock in all of these corporations, except, to 
my knowledge, J. I. Case. 

Mr. Chairman, I have with me a report by 
the Agribusiness Accountability Project on 
the agribusiness corporations served by Dr. 
Butz. This report offers a valuable insight 
into the major agribusiness ties of Dr. Butz. 
I ask that it be inserted into the Committee 
record. 

Dr. Butz has recently announced his in- 
tentions to disassociate himself from these 
corporations, This action will not solve the 
problem of Dr. Butz’ corporate ties, because 
he cannot so easily give up lifelong atti- 
tudes. 
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The incestuous relationship between reg- 
ulatory agencies in our country and those 
being regulated has increasingly become a 
point of public concern. The relationship 
between the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and the giant agribusinesses should 
similarly be of great concern. It is curious 
indeed, Mr. Chairman, that the outgoing 
Secretary of Agriculture should accept a 
high salaried job with Ralston-Purina while 
the new Secretary arrives from the board of 
directors of the same corporation. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the nomination of 
Dr. Butz raises very serious conflict of in- 
terest questions. Dr. Butz has been and is 
now an agribusinessman. Moreover, his rec- 
ord gives no indication that this situation 
will change should he become Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

At Purdue, a national symposium was held 
this past April 14-16 on “Vertical Coordina- 
tion In The Pork Industry." The symposium 
was attended by feed companies, food chains, 
economists, and USDA officials. At least nine 
major executives of the Ralston-Purina 
Company, of which Dr. Butz was then a 
director, were on hand. Part of the program 
at the symposium included the showing of 
a Ralston-Purina film depicting the history 
of the hog industry—an industry fast being 
taken over by Ralston-Purina. Twenty-four 
USDA officials, including two Deputy Ad- 
ministrators, were also on hand, And on one 
of those days, Dr. Butz was the luncheon 
speaker. 

I don’t know whether Dr. Butz in his 
position as dean of continuing education, 
arranged this symposium bringing together 
academics, government officials, and corpor- 
ate farm interests. But it is a fact that the 
company paying Dr. Butz $12,000 a year 
was able to present its position very force- 
fully at the symposium, I wonder if small 
hog farmers were as well represented at the 
conference? 

Mr. Chairman, a symposium of this kind 
involves the use of tax dollars—state and 
federal. The land grant college system ex- 
pends well over half a billion dollars a year 
of tax money—Purdue University has spent 
$8 million on research alone in fiscal year 
1969. The land grant colleges were created in 
1862—the same year as the Department of 
Agriculture—to be the people's universities. 
Serious questions are raised by Dr. Butz’ 
background as to whether some of them may 
have in effect become research clinics for 
agribusiness interests. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the Commit- 
tee will not limit itself to two days of hear- 
ings here in Washington. Rural Americans 
have too much at stake for us to take only 
a cursory glance at who this man is. Gov- 
ernor David Hall of my home state of Okla- 
homa is evidence of that concern in rural 
America over Dr, Butz’ nomination. Yester- 
day I received from him a 6-page telegram 
stating his objections to Dr. Butz’ views. I 
ask that it be printed in the Committee 
record. 

If the Committee acts quickly on the nom- 
ination of Dr. Butz, Senators will have to 
vote on the basis of the information avail- 
able to us now. That information shows Dr. 
Butz to be an extremely articulate advocate 
of big corporate interests in agriculture. His 
record is clear: In 1957 Dr. Butz stated that 
many people “just weren’t cut out to be 
farmers. It’s not at all cold-blooded to sug- 
gest that they seek other employment.” And 
just this week in an interview Dr. Butz told 
the Washington Post that “this trend toward 
less farms is not bad.” 

This attitude does not, I believe, qualify 
Dr. Butz to be our next Secretary of Agricul- 
ture; and I appear here in opposition to this 
nomination, 
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REPORT OF THE AGRIBUSINESS ACCOUNTABILITY 
PROJECT 

The nomination of Dr. Earl L. Butz to be 
Secretary of Agriculture poses a crucial and 
fundamental question: “What do we want 
in rural America?” 

Dr. Butz states forthrightly that rural 
America is a place to do business, not a place 
to live. And for him, doing business is big 
business. It means that large, agribusiness 
enterprises will be in charge, “with more 
highly concentrated capital, higher levels of 
management, more specialization of labor, 
and, if you choose, with a higher degree of 
integration.” 

Dr. Butz’ vision of rural America is of an 
assembly line running from the field to the 
table. As corporations become vertically in- 
tegrated and food production becomes other- 
wise concentrated, fewer independent farm- 
ers will be needed, and those that are left 
will be brought more and more under cor- 
porate control. Farm workers will not be a 
problem, for mechanization will eliminate 
the need for them. Purchase of farm ma- 
chinery, seeds and feeds and other agricul- 
tural inputs will be elther from corporate 
subsidiary or will be coordinated at corporate 
headquarters, so the small-town supplier 
will be expendable. Rural communities them- 
selves will fold as people move to larger urban 
centers. 

Dr. Butz has spent a lifetime working for 
this vision. In every phase of his career, he 
has been close by the side of agribusiness, 
serving its needs as an academician at Purdue 
University, as a politician during the Ezra 
Taft Benson era, as an author and lecturer, 
and as a stockholder and board member of 
agribusiness corporations. From his back- 
ground and with his perspective, Earl Butz 
is better suited to be Secretary of Commerce. 

It is possible to ask more from rural 
America than corporate profits. Earl Butz is 
not the only one with visions of what should 
exist. Millions of people—independent family 
farmers, farm workers, small town business- 
men and other rural citizens—still would 
like to think of it as home. They want to live 
and to work there with dignity. They want 
more alternatives than merging into the cor- 
porate structure or moving into the cities. 
Of course, Dr. Butz puts it to them more 
bluntly: “Adapt or die,” he said, As Secretary 
of Agriculture, he will be in a position to en- 
force that admonition. 

EARL LAUER BUTZ 

Birth: Albion, Indiana—July 3, 1909. 

Education: B.A., B.S.A. Purdue, 1932; Ph.D., 
Purdue, 1937; Student, Universtiy of Chicago, 
Summer, 1936. 

Married: December 22, 1987, Mary Emma 
Powell. Two children: William Powell, 
Thomas Earl. 

Professional Career: Farmer, Noble County, 
Indiana; Grad. Research Assist. in Agricul- 
tural Economics, Purdue U., 1934-35; Re- 
search Economist, Federal Land Bank, Louis- 
ville, Ky., 1935-36; Instructor, Agricultural 
Economics, Purdue U., 1937-39; Assistant 
Professor, 1939-43; Associated Professor, 
1943-46; Professor, Head—Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Dept. Purdue U., 1946-1954; Assistant 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture 
(USDA), 1954-57; Director, CCC; Dean of 
Agriculture, Purdue U., 1957-1967; Dean of 
Continuing Education, Purdue U., 1968-1971 
(President). 

Research Economist—Brookings Institute, 
1944, 1951; Research Staff—National Bureau 
of Economic Research, 1944-45; Lecturer, 
School of Banking, Univ. of Wisconsin, 1946- 
1965; Lecturer, Rutgers Univ., 1950-1958. 

Affiliations: Director, Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company of Indiana, Ralston-Purina 
Company, International Minerals and Chem- 
ical Corp., Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., (Ex) J. I. 
Case Company. 
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Farm Foundation (Chicago, Ill.) Founda- 
tion for American Agriculture (Washington, 
D.C.). 

Chairman, U.S. Delegation FAO, Rome, 
1955, 1957; Member, American Farm Eco- 
nomic Association; Vice-President, 1948; Sec.- 
Treas., 1953-54. 

Member, American Society of Farm Man- 
agers and Rural Appraisers; Member, Indiana 
Academy of Social Science; Vice President, 
1948. 

Member, Canadian-American Committee; 
Member, International Conference of Agri- 
cultural Economists; Member, American As- 
sociation of University Professors. 

Publications (Books): The Production 
Credit System for Farmers (1944). 

Office: Purdue University, Lafayette, In- 
diana. 

Home: 312 Jefferson Drive, West Lafayette 
Indiana. 

Also served on a 16-member committee ap- 
pointed by President Nixon to study Ameri- 
can foreign aid in 1969-1970. 

Currently Vice-President of the Purdue Re- 
search Foundation. 


RALSTON PURINA 


Earl Butz was elected to the board of di- 
rectors of Ralston Purina in 1960. As a mem- 
ber of the board, he received $12,000 an- 
nually in compensation and held 2,000 shares 
of stock. During his tenure, the company 
expanded from sales of $646,753,000 and net 
earnings of $22,859,000 during fiscal year 
1961, to sales of $1,567,009,000 and net earn- 
ings of $56,770,000 during fiscal year 1970. 

The first half of fiscal 1971 has been good 
to Ralston Purina, with the firm reporting 
record high sales of $859,170,000 and its sec- 
ond highest earnings ($28,948,000) for that 
six month period. Fortune magazine ranks 
Ralston Purina 7ist in sales among the 500 
largest industrial corporations in the U.S. 

Ralston Purina describes itself in its an- 
nual report as “diversified in... opera- 
tions, multinational in organization, and 
global in outlook.” Its diverse operations are 
primarily agricultural, includiLg: 

Soybean processing for feed production 
and sale; commercially sold by-products 

Grain merchandising 

Manufacture of sanitation and biological 
products for animal disease prevention and 
control 

Animal and poultry feed formulation from 
grain and grain products, soybean meal, al- 
falfa meal, cottonseed meal, fishery products, 
molasses and vitamin concentrates 

Manufacture and distribution of breakfast 
cereals, hot and cold, and crackers 

Canning and marketing of tuna fish 

Production and processing of catfish 

Pet food manufacture 

Industrial cleansers and waxes manufac- 
ture 

Production and leasing of swine 

Production of mink and pathogen-free 
laboratory animals for medica] research 

Frozen convenience food production 

Restaurant operation and restaurant sup- 
ply (including warehousing and processing) 

Protein products production 

Operation of a ski resort 

Research in feeds, pet foods, beverages, and 
protein products. 

In some categories, Ralston Purina leads 
the industry. Feedstuffs, an agribusiness 
weekly, calls Ralston Purina ‘the largest sin- 
gle factor in the total poultry industry.” 

In its annual report for 1969, Ralston 
Purina dubs itself the number one pet food 
manufacturer. 

The following table shows the amount 
and percentage of consolidated net sales and 
consolidated earnings contributed by each 
lines of business: 
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Agricultural products: Animal and ene feeds, poultry 
products, soybean processing and other related operations; 
Amount. 
Percent. 
Comsumer pr 


Restaurant: Jack-in-the-Box fast service restaurants and 
other cin operations of Foodmaker, Inc: 


international including Canada): Animal and Poultry feeds, 
pp ay ucts, pes foods and other relate Garai 
Amount... A 
Percent_ 


al 
Unallocated corporate expenses. _ 
Interest expense 


Earnings before income taxes 


Ralston’s “multinational organization” in- 
cludes activities in 23 foreign countries with 
markets in Europe, Japan, and Australia ac- 
counting for the major sales. Ralston Purina 
was one of 12 founding companies of a U.S. 
investment concern, the Latin American 
Agribusiness Development Corporation. 

Several aspects of Ralston Purina’s busi- 
ness are subject to regulation by USDA: 

Commodity and Exchange Authority—Ral- 
ston “protects part of its inventory position 
. .- by trading in futures markets.” Abuses 
of futures trading are subject to regulation. 

Consumer and Marketing Service—C & MS 
conducts meat, poultry and egg inspection; 
marketing regulatory programs and a plant 
variety protection pro 

Packers and Stockyards Administration— 
P & S uses its regulatory powers to insure 
free competitive practices in the meat and 
poultry marketing and meat and poultry 
packing. 

Agricultural Research Service—ARS in- 
spects certain exported products and through 
its veterinary service provides for the humane 
treatment of animals used in research fa- 
cilities. 

In addition, USDA’s activities affect Ralston 
Purina economically. In its 1969 Prospectus, 
Ralston Purina states: 

“A very largo portion of the cost of produc- 
ing feeds is represented by the cost of raw 
materials ... The goyernment’s price support 
programs have a significant effect on the 
prices of certain of the Company’s raw ma- 
terials.” 


(Dollar amounts in million} 


Net sales 
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Earnings 


1968 


1968 


$775.1 $734.8 
60 57 


$220. 0 $258. 3 
17 20 


$26.0 $33.1 $46.1 $69.2 
2 3 3 4 


$234.5 $280.1 $255. 3 $256.5 $293.3 
20 21 20 19 19 


$53.6 
44 
$42.8 
36 
$10.0 
8 


$14.9 
12 


$1,174.7  $1,301.2 $1,281.5 $1,386.3 3; 567.0 


ae i 
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Ralston Purina sells to USDA. For exam- 
ple, in fiscal year 1971, approximately 9% of 
the funds expended for the purchase of 
frozen turkeys through Section 32 funds 
went to Ralston Purina. (The Company also 
manufactures cereals for government usage.) 

Two private antitrust suits have recently 
been brought by and on behalf of persons 
who were lesses of Jackin-the-Box restau- 
rants. The suits seek substantial damages 
“for alleged illegal resale price maintenance 
and alleged illegal requirements that lessees 
lease property and purchase restaurant items 
from Foodmaker or Foodmaker designated 
sources at higher than competitive rates.” 

Four members of the board of directors of 
Ralston Purina have close ties with other 
agribusinesses. Donald B, Smiley, is a direc- 
tor of the RCA Corporation which produces 
Banquet Foods, Erwin A. Stuebner is a for- 
mer director of Rohm and Haas Company. 
Leif J. Sverdrup, Jr. is on the board of the 
St. Louis National Baseball Club, Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of Anheuser-Busch. Albert J. O’Brien 
is a director of General American Life Insur- 
ance Company which owns stock in the fol- 
lowing agribusinesses: Tenneco, Anheuser- 
Busch, Dow, Pet, Ralston Purina and Trans- 
america. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERAL AND 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Earl Butz was elected to the board of 
directors of International Minerals and 
Chemical Corporation in 1961. As a member 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Fiscal years 


1967 1968 


Agricultural products: 
Phosphate produc! 
Potash products. = a 50, 400 4 

ural 


73, 400 
9, 000 


101, 500 106, 700 
234, 000 229, 100 


so 82,100 


1969 


72, 000 
42, 400 


96, 700 
211,100 


1970 
76, 200 
46, 300 Trading ai nag 3 

Tota! net sales 
OPERATING INCOME 

Agricultural products 

Industrial products.. 


Food products. 
Trading operations. 


70, 000 
192, 500 


Operating income. 


IMC is the largest domestic producer of 
monosodium glutamate and the fifth largest 
producer of agricultural fertilizers in the U.S. 
IMC mines raw phosphate and potash for its 
own fertilizer products and for shipment to 
other producers. “Virtually all of the phos- 


98.7 


of the board, he received $10,000 in remuner- 
ation and owned 2,000 shares of stock. During 
his tenure at International Minerals, net sales 
increased from $133,786,000 in 1961 to $505,- 
932,000 in 1970. Net earnings changed from 
$9,039,000 in 1961 to $4,503,000 in 1970. For- 
tune magazine listed IMC as 218th in sales 
among the top 500 corporations. 

IMC is an international corporation with 
109 subsidiaries throughout the world. The 
Company engages in four major lines of 
business: 

Industrial products—including feldspathic 
materials and sand binders; highly for- 
mulated resins, oils and esters, bentonite 
clays. 

Food Products, including monosodium 
glutamate sold under the brand name 
ACCENT. Other food products include rices, 
pepper, spice and vegetable products. 

Business losses ascribed to 1970 publicity 
questioning the safety of monosodium gluta- 
mate led to a decision to sell that line of 
business 

Trading operations, among them Con- 
tinental Ore Corporation, a wholly owned 
subsidiary that engages in the purchase and 
sale of ores, minerals, ferroalloys metals, 
carbon products and industrial products 
and materials. 

Agricultural, as a world supplier of fer- 
tilizer materials, mixed fertilizers, plant 
growth regulators, and microbiological in- 
secticide. 

Contributions of the four divisions to net 
sales and income are: 


Fiscal years 
1969 


1970 I 


86, 400 
22, 800 
204, 200 
505, 900 


68, 100 
23, 300 
223, 800 


517, 600 


25, 600 
168, 700 
504, 600 


5, 800 

fioo 

3,300 
13, 600 


phate mined by IMC goes to agriculture... 
almost none to industry.” Phosphate is 
mined by open pit method in Florida where 
IMC controls or owns 49,300 acres of land, 
Of the phosphate recovered in 1970, 50% 
went to foreign markets and 4% was used 


by IMC within its own plants, In 1971, IMC 
formed an association to assist in export 
shipments of phosphate. 

In its potash operation, IMC has federal 
cooperation. IMC leases land from the U.S. 
government through the Bureau of Interior 
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to mine potash. Two tracts of land, one con- 
sisting of 1,342.37 acres and the other of 
2,550 acres, are leased for $1.00 an acre under 
contracts that have been modified on several 
occasions. 

Among IMC’s potash mines are high grade 
deposits near Esterhaxy, Saskatchewan, Can- 
ada. IMO’s income for agricultural products 
has increased significantly because of higher 
prices for potash resulting from production 
controls and a “foor price” higher than pre- 
vailing prices set on January 1, 1971 by the 
Canadian government. IMC’s Canadian oper- 
ations in 1967 netted them an investigation. 
The United States government “initiated an 
investigation into the alleged ‘dumping’ of 
potash into the U.S. by the Canadian pro- 
ducers thereof, including IMC (Canada) ...” 
The investigation determined that Canadian 
producers sold potash in the U.S. market at 
lower prices than the prices charged by such 
producers in the Canadian market and that 
such sales had injured the domestic indus- 
try. Although IMC will be required to pay 
increased duties, the Treasury Department 
as late as June 30, 1971 had not determined 
the extent of the liability. 

IMC'’s operations involve the corporation 
with USDA in one area. Continental Ore 
Corporation engages in “barter transactions 
with the U.S. government under which COC 
receives surplus agricultural commodities for 
export in return for supplying materials to 
the U.S, government agencies or for provid- 
ing funds for operations of government agen- 
cies abroad.” 

“During 1969 IMC reached agreement with 
Internal Revenue Service on a substantial 
number of issues raised by the service units 
examination of the Corporation's federal in- 
come tax returns for the years 1960 through 
1963. Accordingly, IMC provided $5,500,000 by 
a charge to retained earnings for additional 
income taxes relating to all issues through 
June 30, 1969, including interest (no income 
tax effect). 

In November, 1963, the federal government 
filed an indictment charging violations of 
the Sherman Act with respect to export 
prices of phosphate rock from 1956 to 1962. 
(United States vs. International Minerals and 
Chemical Corporation.) 

On December, 1964, an indictment was filed 
claiming that sales by Concentrated Phos- 
phate Corporation Association (IMC is a 
member) to the Republic of Korea which 
were financed by the US, government 
through AID are beyond exemption under the 
Webb-Pomerene Act and in violation of the 
Sherman Act. (U.S. Concentrated Phosphate 
Export Association, Incorporated, et al.). 

In 1970, the U.S. government filed a com- 
plaint regarding pollution caused by a chlor- 
alkali plant in Maine. 

In addition to Butz, at least three members 
of the 12-man board of International Min- 
erals and Chemical Corporation served on the 
boards of other agribusiness corporations 
(they continue as directors). Robert W. Pur- 
cel is a director of the International Economy 
Corporation and the Agricultural Insurance 
Company. John T. Ryan is a member of the 
board of H. J. Heinz, and Thomas H. Roberts 
is a director of DeKalb AgResearch, Inc. 


STOKELY VAN-CAMP, INCORPORATED 


Earl Butz was elected to the board of di- 
rectors (Class II) of Stokely Van-Camp, In- 
corporated on October 7, 1970. His remunera- 
tion is reported at $4,800. Upon election he 
held no stock in the company, but has pub- 
licly stated that at the present he does now 
own stock, 

For the year ending May 31, 1971, Stokely’s 
net sales and operating revenues were $280,- 
863,388, an advance of $6.2 million from 
1970. Net earnings were $6,602,058, up $2.3 
million from 1970. 

The company is listed 362nd in sales ac- 
cording to Fortune magazine’s top 500, num- 
ber 420 in net earnings with a year’s growth 
rate of 0.69%. 
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Stokely Van-Camp, Incorporated is a proc- 
essor of foods for human consumption. In ad- 
dition to its executive headquarters in Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana, its canned foods division 
(Van Camps, Stokely’s Finest, Gatorade) op- 
erates in California, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Tennessee, Texas and Wisconsin, Its 
frozen foods division (Stokely’s Finest, Pic- 
sweet) operates in California, Florida, Indi- 
ana, Minnesota, Oregon and Washington. In 
the latter operation, Stokely Van-Camp, Inc. 
leases land from Indian reservations (tax 
free) to grow crops, according to one report. 

The Capital City Products Division, a proc- 
essor of food oils to produce highly special- 
ized products utilized by other processors as 
ingredients, has its general offices and opera- 
tions in Columbus, Ohio. Pomona Products 
Division's general office and operations are in 
Griffin, Georgia. It distributes and processes 
& line of southern vegetables (Sunshine). It 
is the major marketer of pimientos in the 
United States. 

The Kuner Empson Company Division, 
with headquarters and operations in Brigh- 
ton, Colorado, distributes a line of canned 
fruits and vegetables (Kuners) in the Rocky 
Mountain and Plains areas. Purity Mills Di- 
vision, with headquarters in Dixon, Illinois, 
and operations in Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio 
is a processor of unpopped popcorn (Popeye, 
Betty Zane) and puffed wheat and rice 
(Popeye). 

Stokely’s Can Manufacturing Division, 
with a general office in Indtanapolis, Indi- 
ana, and operations in California, Indiana, 
Tennessee, and Illinois, is a manufacturer of 
cans from tin plate. The cans are supplied 
to other divisions for use in canning. 

Subsidiaries include: 

M. W.. Graves and Company, Ltd., and 
Canada Foods, Ltd., Berwick, Nova Scotia. 
Distributors and processors of canned and 
frozen vegetables and fruits in Maritime 
Provinces of Canada under their own labels, 

Hawaiian Fruit Packers, Ltd, Kapaa, 
Kauai, Hawaii. Packer of pineapple products 
for sale and use of Stokely Van-Camp, Inc, 

Stokely Van-Camp of Puerto Rico, Manati, 
Puerto Rico. Sales corporation. 

Stokely Van-Camp of Canada, Ltd., Essex, 
Ontario, Canada. Processor and distributor 
of canned vegetables distributed in Prairie 
Provinces of Canada under its own label. 

The U.S. Department of Justice filed suit 
August 11, 1971, against Stokely Van-Camp, 
Incorporated, seeking to recover all the “‘sub- 
stantial profits’ made by the company on 
sales of the drink, Gatorade. The complaint 
stated that the formula for the drink had 
been developed at the University of Florida 
under grants from the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. All such in- 
ventions arising out of such grants are the 
property of the government, the Justice De- 
partment contends, In 1968, Dr. James Rob- 
ert Cade, the developer of the drink, along 
with a few assistants formed a trust and 
sold the marketing rights for Gatorade to 
Stokely Van-Camp. A 1969 company report 
states the company pays the trust an an- 
nual royalty of $25,000 plus 3¢ per gallon 
sold. Three weeks prior to the government 
suit the Board of Regents at the University 
of Florida filed a similar suit against its em- 
ployee, Dr. Cade, asserting that it had prop- 
erty rights to the drink. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
twice suspended (in 1969 and 1970) its meat 
inspection operations at Capital City Prod- 
ucts Company because of below-standard 
operations. 

On November 1, 1971 the Food and Drug 
Administration rescinded a previous botu- 
lism warning on a 15,000 can batch of 
Stokely Van-Camp green beans. 

Stokely Van-Camp has large exemptions 
for its workers from overtime provisions of 
the National Labor Relations Act. Agricul- 
tural workers are exempt from almost all 
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provisions (except the $1.30 hour minimum 
wage and some child labor provisions) of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. The company 
makes almost full use of interstate recruit- 
ing system for seasonal agricultural em- 
ployees under the Wagner-Peyser Act. 

On July 31, 1967, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, alarmed by two weeks 
of heavy speculation on Stokely Van-Camp, 
Inc, stock due to the announced marketing 
of Gaterade, imposed a ban against margin 
buying of the stock, i.e. margin was set at 
100%. 

The U.S. Goveriment (Defense Personnel 
Support Center and Veterans Administration 
Marketing Center) was a major 1970 pur- 
chaser of Stokely Van-Camp, Incorporated, 
products ($1,398,757). 

In addition to Butz, at least five other 
members of the 9-man Stokely Van-Camp, 
Inc. board of directors serve in agribusiness- 
related organizations. J. W. Fisher is presi- 
dent of the Ball Corporation, a glass and 
bottle-maker, which is a supplier to Stokely 
Van-Camp and serves on the board of Cal- 
vert Exploration Company, a chemical manu- 
facturer. H. R. Warren is on the board of 
directors for K-B Farms, Incorporated. W. B. 
Stokely III is president of the Indiana Can- 
ners Association and D. H. McVey (who 
served with General Mills from 1930-1960) 
is on the board of directors of the Rockford 
Can Company, which is owned jointly by 
Stokely Van-Camp, Inc. and Quaker Oats 
Company and is a major supplier to Stokely 
Van-Camp, Inc. 

[Telegram] 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., 
November 15, 1971. 
Hon. FRED HARRIS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Press reports about the philosophies of 
Secretary-designate Earl L. Butz appear to 
place him in direct opposition to the best 
interest of Oklahoma Farmers and our State's 
economy. 

Mr. Butz’s strong connections with cor- 
porate conglomerates who are making major 
inroads into farming-ranching enterprises 
would cast serious doubt as to his accept- 
ability as Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Butz’s endorsement of consolidated 
farming and fewer farm families, as quoted 
by Nick Kotz of the Washington Post and 
reported in the Oklahoma Journal, ingores 
two factors: 

First—the family farm is a way of life. By 
forcing families from the farms the rural 
people are moving into congested urban 
areas and adding to the problems of our 
cities, 

Second, the experience and tradition of 
the family farm has produced food for Amer- 
icans at historically low price, Americans 
now pay about 16% of their income for food. 
There is no guarantee that agribusiness com- 
bines will continue this trend. Indeed, evi- 
dence points sharply toward the fact that 
the opposite is inevitable with conditions 
moving closer to monopolies. 

While President Nixon is to be commended 
for changing his mind about abolishing the 
Department of Agriculture, the confirma- 
tion of Mr. Butz as Secretary could have the 
same impact on Oklahoma Ranchers and 
Farms if his views have been correctly re- 
ported, 

Your courageous opposition to Mr. Butz 
appears sOund and in the best interest of 
Oklahoma Agriculture. 


Mr. Butz should answer many ques- 
tions including the following: 

1, Should farmers be given collective bar- 
gaining power to deal with agribusiness? 

2. With fewer food processors, would not 
opportunities for monopolistic control and 
subsequent consumer price increases be in- 
evitable? 
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3. With competition reduced would not 
the food and fiber industry be tempted to 
less innovative and reduced productive 
thinking? 

4. Were not the great advancements in 
agriculture made in a highly competitive, 
family farm environment? 

5. Does not your past close relations with 
corporate conglomerates place you into a 
position that would detract from your un- 
derstanding of the needs of a farmer who 
desires to serve his nation and make a liv- 
ing on his own free enterprise farm? 

6. As farm families are displaced and move 
to urban areas, how do you propose to uti- 
lize workers with farm training in city set- 
tings? 

Having recently returned from the Soviet 
Union, I toured the collective farms and saw 
the listless inefficient and high-cost produc- 
tion of state farms, that was the result of 
a far-leftwing swing. 

In studying Mr: Butz’ promonopolistic 
point. of view, especially in light. of agri- 
business’ declaration to control food from 
the “seedling to the supermarket”, I fore- 
see uninspired peonage for farmers and 
higher prices for consumers, that could be 
the result of a far-right-wing swing. 

Oklahoma farmers want a voluntary farm 
program that will provide fair and equitable 
prices for their work and products, They 
want a responsive Secretary of Agriculture 
who believes that a viable farm program can 
preserve family farms which produce quality 
food at reasonable prices, 

Your support of these positions would be 
deeply appreciated, you have my warmest 
best wishes 


Davin HALL, 
Governor of Oklahoma. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
SOVIET UNION: POWER IN TRAN- 
SITION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the text of my remarks at 
the 1971 Eisenhower Symposium, the 
Johns Hopkins University, Thursday, 
November 18, 1971. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF SENATOR MIKE MANSFIELD 


I am delighted to find myself delivering 
the benediction at these proceedings. It is an 
uncommon experience. The last word is some- 
thing that is rarely reserved for the Leader- 
ship in a Senate of unlimited debate. 

Notwithstanding this built-in propensity 
for talk, however, the Senate has acted with 
unusual dispatch during the past few weeks. 
While this symposium has pondered the 
dilemmas of power, the Senate has sought 
to resolve several,of them. 

With regard to Viet Nam, for example, the 
Senate voted first to establish a national 
policy of full withdrawal within six months. 
Later, at the insistence of the House, which 
had an assist from the Administration, the 
specific time span was removed and full 
withdrawal was accepted only as a Congres- 
sional rather than a national policy. Still 
later, in other legislation, and with the 
reluctant concurrence of the House and the 
Administration, the Senate's insistence on 
full withdrawal from Viet Nam was estab- 
lished as national policy but still without a 
specific withdrawal date. Finally, in a for- 
eign aid bill, the Senate is making one more 
effort to restate its pristine and more em- 
phatic position on Viet Nam, that is, full 
withdrawal within six months. 

In similar tugs and starts and stops, the 
Senate voted to cut, then to increase parts 
of foreign aid, then to reject it in toto, 
only to resuscitate most of the Administra- 
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tion’s aid program in two bills a short time 
later, underscoring the fact that foreign aid 
is a program with more lives than a cat. 

Contrary to the appearances, these actions 
are more than marches up the hill and down. 
They are not empty gestures. They say what 
the people of the nation are saying. In lan- 
guage which is audible in the other Branches 
they say that the Senate wants the war in 
Viet Nam to end completely and soon. They 
say, too, that the Senate is growing insistent 
on a sweeping revision and scale-down of 
foreign aid. 

The apparent indecisiveness of the actions 
arises, in part, from the fact that there are 
other centers of federal power—in the House 
and in the Presidency—wherein other ideas 
are held and with which the Senate must 
come to terms. It is also a reflection of a kind 
of dilemma of power: it is symptomatic of 
the uncertainty of the Congress in confront- 
ing the salient factor of the contemporary 
international situation. 

I am sure this symposium has long since 
identified that factor. It is the surge of 
change which is sweeping the globe. From 
the rimlands of Asia to the western littoral 
of Europe international relationships of a 
generation are giving way; just as currencies, 
fixed in value for decades, are now floating, 
so too are old alliances and alignments. 

In this nation, a new outlook is readily 
detectable. It is present especially in the 
young who are not bound by the fixations 
of the past but it is by no means confined 
to the young. The international experiences 
of the past few years have shocked the 
thought patterns of the entire nation. 

In the United States, the time for a change 
in foreign policy is ripe. If this situation finds 
a counterpart in the Soviet Union, then we 
may well be on the threshold of the liquida- 
tion of the dubious heritage of the cold war. 
Ironically, the era of cold war is ending not 
in the “positions of strength,” which at one 
time were regarded in U. S. policy as an essen- 
tial of peace; indeed, the Secretary of De- 
fense has even raised doubts about the pres- 
ent capacity of our defenses. Nor is the cold 
war closing in drastic changes in the state 
systems of Eastern Europe, or the West, 
which, once in the eyes of more militant 
ideologists in both countries, were held to be 
the only basis for its ending. 

Rather, the heat has been taken out of the 
cold war, if I may mix the temperatures, by 
degrees. Old conflicts have dissolved slowly 
in symposia such as the one which is taking 
place here, to which I allude as symbolic of 
the growth of peaceful interchange between 
the two systems. 

The old conflicts are also diluted by the 
emergence of other international considera- 
tions which have pressed into the purview of 
the two nations. China, for example, now 
looms large in the concerns of the Soviet 
Union. At the same time, the United States 
is immersed in the practical and urgent 
threats to the economy, more or less to the 
exclusion of the theoretical and distant 
menaces of alien ideologies. 

Tronically, this transition comes at a time 
when the affairs of the nation are presided 
over by a Republican Administration which 
was once in the front ranks of what was 
termed the “battle for the minds of men.” 
May I say that the irony is all to the credit 
of the incumbent political leadership. Pres- 
ident Nixon has been able to set aside the 
things of the past. In the light of present 
realities, he is acting to remove some of the 
barnacles which encrust the foreign policy 
of the United States. 

Without detracting from the Administra- 
tion’s achievement in any way, I think it is 
fair to note that the times have been over- 
ripe for this change. I like to think, too, that 
the level of reason is such in this nation 
that the transition might have come under 
any perceptive administration of whatever 
partisan stripe. But, perhaps, that is an ex- 
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cessively sanguine expectation. In any event, 
there is little question of the general effec- 
tiveness of the incumbent Administration. It 
is an effectiveness which tends to support 
Walter Lippmann’s thesis that liberal change 
is best brought about by conservative gov- 
ernment. 

The critical element in the Administra- 
tion’s new approach to international poli- 
cies, it seems to me, is the Nixon Doctrine 
which was unveiled in Guam in 1969. That 
Doctrine set the stage for a diminution of 
the role which the United States has played 
across the spectrum of world affairs for 25 
years. In so doing, it elevated a concept of 
policy much articulated but little practiced 
since World War II—that of shared respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of world peace. 
The changes which have been wrought by 
the Doctrine are already evident not only 
in Southeast Asia but elsewhere around the 
globe, as bases are closed and U.S. military 
forces abroad are reduced. 

In some quarters, there is a tendency to 
see in this process of military contraction 
some sort of shameful furling of the flag. 
Rather, the change is sensible and long over- 
due. It acts to reduce the too heavy burdens 
which have been carried for too long by the 
people of the nation often in the vague name 
of “international commitment.” Moreover, if 
the flag has been placed by a mistaken policy 
in places where it does not belong—as in In- 
dochina—its withdrawal under the Nixon 
Doctrine is not only an essential act in our 
vital national interests, it is also the only 
honorable course. Indeed, if the Doctrine is 
to have historic significance in my judgment, 
it will bring about not a partial but a com- 
plete termination of U.S. military involve- 
ment in Southeast Asia; that means every- 
where on the mainland, be it in Viet Nam, 
Cambodia, Laos, or Thailand and by land, 
sea and air. The Doctrine will also provide, 
if it is to have historic significance, the ra- 
tionale for a continuing reduction in our 
one-sided military efforts elsewhere in the 
world, notably, in Western Europe under 
NATO. 

Notwithstanding the diminution of the 
U.S. military presence abroad, the United 
States is not about to disappear from the 
international scene. This nation’s weight is 
immense and it will continue to be felt in 
many ways and in many places. 

That is as desirable as it is inevitable. In- 
deed, a sensitive concern with affairs beyond 
our borders remains an essential of the 
world’s civilized survival. That such is the 
case argues strongly for a most judicious use 
of our resources abroad. There is no longer 
a surplus to be extended in haphazard, al- 
most indiscriminate fashion, for fear that 
the label of isolation may otherwise be pinned 
on our policies. 

It is reassuring, therefore, that along with 
the military contraction, the omnipresence of 
U.S. economic aid is also in the process of 
receding around the globe. In this scale- 
down which affects largely the bilateral pro- 
grams of aid, the Senate has played and will 
continue to play an important part. It is to 
be anticipated that pressure from the Senate 
will bring about further changes in the basic 
design of the program. 
~The fact is that the present system has lost 
much of the charisma which was imparted 
to it by the Marshall Plan, the Point-Four 
program and the Peace Corps of another 
time. Foreign aid has become, in recent years, 
& lavish grab-bag, an international pork bar- 
rel, and a world wide arms distribution. As 
presently constituted, the program is an 
economic drain on the nation. More seriously, 
it has led the United States via the path of 
a well-meaning humanitarian generosity into 
unwarranted political and military involve- 
ments in the inner affairs of other peoples. 

It may be that foreign aid can be recast 
into its earlier form of people-to-people co- 
operation. As it involves economic develop- 
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ment, the program has already moved in 
large part out of bilateral channels and into 
multilateral agencies. That is a welcomed 
change. It has the virtue of permitting the 
burdens of cost to be shared with other 
nations. At the same time, it insulates this 
nation from adventures in unilateral interna» 
tionalism which can lead, as we have seen in 
Indochina, into tragic entanglements. 

Underlying the new direction in U.S. po- 
licies, I believe, is a growing tendency to view 
this nation’s interests less in the context 
of ideological generalities and more in terms 
of national well-being and survival. Viet 
Nam has alerted the people to the conse- 
quences of a blind pursuit of ideological ob- 
sessions. The dollar crisis and the dangerous 
sidetracking of the nation’s inner needs by 
the demands of the involvement in South- 
east Asia have revealed what lies at the end 
of the road of indiscriminate international- 
ism. Henceforth, it is to be expected that 
the United States will exercise greater dis- 
cretion in choosing grounds on which to 
defend a more narrowly construed concept 
of this nation’s responsibilities and inter- 
ests in the world. 

It is essential that the implications of the 
new U.S. approach be considered most care- 
fully by the other nation whose dilemmas of 
power are juxtaposed against our own in this 
symposium, Indeed, the risks of confronta- 
tion between the United States and the So- 
viet Union may even be increased temporarily 
by the present contracting of the U.S. posi- 
tion, That would be the case if the contrac- 
tion led to probings of the new limits of our 
interests abroad. If such probings were to 
occur, they could very well strike close to 
the vital considerations of civilized survival. 

The effect of a number of other shifts in 
the balances of world power must also be 
considered in this time of transition. The 
world is moving away from a bipartite deter- 
minism of international politics. Major 
questions of war and peace may no longer 
rest overwhelmingly in the province of the 
Soviet Union and the United States. Now 
China is emerging as a major power. So, too, 
at least in economic terms, is the European 
Community and Japan. 

With more major nations on the scene, 
more differences to settle and perhaps, more 
sources of military and nuclear power to 
manipulate, the problems of peace grow 
more complex. We may find that the risk of 
conflict increases in proportion to the ris- 
ing number of contenders and the broader 
the diffusion of international power. 

Hopefully, these unhappy possibilities will 
not come to pass. They need not if the di- 
lution of the roles of the United States and 
the Soviet Union is accompanied by greater 
understanding and restraint between these 
two nations and timely adjustment of rela- 
tionships with third nations. The United 
States and the Soviet Union are in a unique 
position at this point in history. They are 
emerging from a protracted period of mutual 
antagonism, without having come to a di- 
rect military confrontation. There is little 
doubt that the combined strength of the two 
nations, in harmony, could assure to them a 
substantial share in shaping the conditions 
of peace. By the same token, in disharmony, 
that strength can lead to the ultimate disas- 
ter of nuclear war or, at the least, it could 
condemn the possibilities of establishing a 
durable peace for decades to come. 

I do not think that this new situation and 
the opportunities presented for negotiation 
have been lost on the Nixon Administration. 
The President, as you know, is pursuing a 
policy of rapprochment with the Soviet Un- 
ion. He is proceeding on the assumption that 
many of the differences between the two 
governments can now be accommodated and 
that the interest of neither is served by con- 
tinuing conflict. 

In this process, the highest priority should 
continue to rest on the negotiations with 
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regard to disarmament. The SALT talks have 
been described by the President as “the most 
important arms control negotiations this 
country has ever entered.” Their successs 
could provide an inestimable contribution to 
international stability. By the same token, 
however, their failure could signal a re- 
sumption of the nuclear arms race at a point 
of great risk. 

The initial indications reveal at least a 
mutual understanding of viewpoints and a 
mutual eagerness to move towards agree- 
ment. The Soviet concern is already de- 
lineated as seeking to forestall the U.S. de- 
ployment of defensive weapons, that is the 
anti-ballistics missiles, and to enlarge the 
talks to include U.S. nuclear weapons which 
are deployed at forward bases in Europe and 
elsewhere within relatively short-range bases 
in Europe and elsewhere within relatively 
short-range of Eastern Europe. On the other 
hand, the prime U.S. concern, it is clear, is 
the desire to limit Soviet offensive missiles 
and to maintain our alliances in Burope and 
the Far East, 

Each of the two governments have ac- 
knowledged the priorities of the other. At 
least that is a beginnig, in which the cards 
have been placed vn the table. The candor is 
refreshing and provides, in my judgment, 
some modest basis for hope to the arms- 
burdened people of both nations. In the 
months ahead the negotiators will be pre- 
occupied with complex questions involving 
the mathematics of limitation, In what way 
must the United States curb its deployment 
of ABM’s and by how much if agreement is 
to be reached? At what point should there 
be a ceiling on offensive Soviet ICBM’s or 
on Soviet missile carrying submarines in 
order to achieve an agreement? 

If the negotiators find answers to ques- 
tions of this kind and an agreement is 
reached, the Senate will be well prepared to 
act on its responsibilities with regard to rati- 
fication. Even now, the talks are being 
watched with special interest in the Senate. 
Just a few weeks ago, I visited the U.S. Am- 
bassador to the SALT talks who was at that 
time in Helsinki and, I must say, was re- 
assured by his optimism. 

Beyond disarmament, it seems to me that 
the two most complex issues which will con- 
front the Soviet Union and the United States 
during this period of transition involve the 
relationships with inner Europe, east and 
west, and with China. With respect to China, 
it seems to me that the President has taken 
a highly significant initiative in his deci- 
sion to go to Peking. The visit should not be 
expected to achieve much in the way of sub- 
stance. After a lapse of contact for almost 
@ quarter of a century, however, the very 
act of going should open new prospects for 
building a stable peace in the Western Pa- 
cific. If these prospects are to materialize, 
clearly they cannot be pursued by the United 
States in China oblivious to the concerns of 
the Soviet Union or Japan. It would be dan- 
gerous in the extreme if the path to Peking 
were to bypass either Moscow or Tokyo. 

In my judgment, a durable pattern of in- 
ternational stability in East Asia depends 
upon relations of comity among all four 
principal powers. I am delighted, therefore, 
that by the Treaty of Okinawan Reversion, 
as well as in his brief meeting in Alaska with 
the Emperor of Japan, the President has 
acted to protect—so to speak—one flank of 
his peregrination to the Chinese capital. At 
the same time, his announced visit to Moscow 
should safeguard the other, especially when 
it is coupled with the public assurances 
which he has given that a rapprochement be- 
tween China and the United States is in no 
way designed to exacerbate Sino-Soviet dif- 
ficulties. 

It may be that the round of personal con- 
tact by President Nixon will lead subsequent- 
ly to more tangible results than meetings of 
this kind in the past. Who, now, for example, 
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And what was 


remembers Glassboro? 
achieved there? 

A natural follow-through of the President’s 
visits, it seems to me, might well be quadra- 
partite talks on the maintenance of peace— 
a peace of the Pacific. In considering this 
question there is a need for a frank con- 
frontation of the four major nations—Japan, 
the Soviet Union, China and the United 
States—whose power converges in the West- 
ern Pacific. There is also need for greater 
contact on this question between them and 
the smaller countries of the region. The clar- 
ity of direct contact can contribute, I be- 
Heve, to the stability of a situation in 
which the nuclear power of three nations al- 
ready converges and where the technical ca- 
pacity exists to add a fourth input at any 
time. Indeed, it would seem that Japan, alone 
having chosen to eschew nuclear weapons, 
might well take the initiative in calling such 
a conference. A quadrapartite conference 
might well be designed in the first instance 
to seek to bring nuclear dangers—whether 
in testing or in potential confiict—under ra- 
tional control in the Western Pacific. 

With regard to Europe, negotiations under- 
way and agreements already achieved appear 
to be leading to a more stable situation. 
That progress provides further rationale for 
the reduction of the military deployments of 
both the Soviet Union and the United States. 
The circumstances are there, I believe, for 
a new thrust for peace in Europe. The pres- 
ent Administration has shown a greater re- 
sponsiveness to these circumstances than 
has heretofore been the case. For its part, I 
believe the Soviet Union has given evidence 
of a new flexibility in responding affirma- 
tively to the “eastern policies” of Chancellor 
Willy Brandt. I refer in particular to the 
non-aggression pact which the Soviet Union 
and West Germany have already initialed and 
& similar treaty with Poland wherein West 
Germany has explicitly accepted the Oder- 
Neisse boundary. Finally, it should be noted 
that the Soviet Union has provided, in a 
four-power agreement, with France, the 
United Kingdom and the United States, offi- 
cial acknowledgment of the present status of 
West Berlin and its ties to West Germany. 

In the light of these agreements as well 
as the hopeful emanations from the SALT 
talks, there is a timely opportunity for ne- 
gotiating mutual and balanced reductions of 
forces between the NATO and the Warsaw 
Pact countries. Such reductions might well 
be over and above what I have long since 
believed can be a unilateral draw-down of 
50% in U.S. force levels in Europe. May I 
say that I do not regard the present level 
of U.S. forces in Europe in any sense as a 
“bargaining chip” in negotiating a mutual 
reduction of forces with the Soviet Union. 
There is no bargaining power in the irrela- 
vant; and excessive and antiquated U.S. de- 
ployment in Europe, and the enormous costs 
which it entails cannot strengthen the U.S. 
position in negotiations. It can only weaken 
further the international economic position 
of this nation. 

Whether the Soviet Union reciprocates or 
not, therefore, I believe the United States 
would be well-advised to make a substantial 
reduction of its military deployment in West- 
ern Europe. Indeed, a unilateral initiative in 
this connection may even act as a spur to 
mutual agreement. I do not think the Soviet 
Union will find it practicable to keep in- 
flated forces in Eastern Europe when there 
are not inflated U.S. force levels in Western 
Europe. I am reminded again of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower's conclusion that one division of 
U.S. forces in Europe would suffice for the 
purposes of the North Atlantic Treaty. That 
conclusion was set forth a dozen years ago 
by the first NATO Commander but has been 
studiously ignored by successive administra- 
tions ever since. 

Looking beyond prospective developments 
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in arms control and the political and military 
stabilization of Europe, it seems to me that a 
major objective of our relationship with the 
Soviet Union should be a substantial increase 
in economic interchange. This nation’s trade 
with the Soviet Union and the entire Eastern 
bloc has been held in check for many years 
by rusty barriers designed to prevent the 
shipment of so-called strategic items to Com- 
munist countries. 

The present Administration has moved to 
facilitate the growth of trade in non-stra- 
tegic goods with Eastern Europe. Neverthe- 
less, the volume of U.S. trade with the bloc 
countries remains slender by any measure. 
Even though this trade rose by 30 percent in 
1970 over the previous year, the total volume 
now amounts to only seven-tenths of one 
percent of U.S. trade with all countries. 

Until the advent of the present Adminis- 
tration, the United States government had 
been most reluctant to spur commercial rela- 
tionships with Eastern Europe. By contrast, 
the Western Europeans have pursued these 
ties with great vigor for a number of years. 
In 1969, their combined trade with Eastern 
Europe was 15 times that of the United States 
in dollar volume. 

The potential of East-West trade could be 
more fully realized by U.S. business if cer- 
tain steps were to be taken at once. One 
would be the restoration of equal treatment 
to Soviet export commodities and a bill to 
accomplish this is now pending tn Congress. 
Another would be to revise the list of strate- 
gic items to permit American business to sell 
goods in Eastern Europe which are now freely 
offered there by other western nations. Still 
another would be to broaden the executive 
waiver power by which prohibitions can be 
lifted on financing sales to Eastern European 
nations through the Export-Import Bank. 
None of these things will necessarily result 
in a dramatic upsurge in trade but they 
might lead to increasing economic contacts. 
Over the long run, that could do much to 
strengthen the stability of the Soviet-U.S. 
relationship. 

Following closely on the heels of trade, is 
the whole matter of cultural interchange 
which has so much to do with the percep- 
tions that the two nations have of each 
other. Hopefully, if the people of the United 
States and the Soviet Union educate enough 
of each other’s students, listen to enough 
of each other's musicians, watch each oth- 
er's athletes compete, hold a sufficient num- 
ber of symposia and so on through a wide 
range of activities, they might come to an 
increased understanding and appreciation 
with consequent reduction in the possibility 
of conflict. That is the premise on which our 
cultural exchange program is based. It seems 
to me to be a sound premise. Unfortunately, 
the present program with the Soviet Union 
has fallen on hard times for a variety of 
reasons, not the least of which have been 
acts of harassment by militant groups in this 
nation. 

The Soviet Union and the United States 
have come a long way from the days of the 
Berlin Blockade, the Hungarian uprising, 
the Cuban missile crisis, and the bombastic 
encounters of the 1950's and early 1960's. We 
stand now at the threshold of a new era in 
which many of the suspicions and antag- 
onisms of the past can be set aside. President 
Nixon has an opportunity to consolidate this 
progress, indeed, this progress to which his 
Administration has so greatly contributed. 

It is a moment of historic opportunity— 
not in terms of national gain or political 
profit—but in the opportunity which is of- 
fered to increase the probability of the de- 
cent survival of modern civilization. If there 
is any lasting conclusion to which this sym- 
posium has led, I trust it is that we—both 
nations—the Soviet Union and the United 
States should not fail to seize this oppor- 
tunity. 
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CLIFFORD M. HARDIN 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, Secretary 
Clifford M. Hardin has many friends and 
admirers in Nebraska. He is affection- 
ately known as Cliff to Nebraskans. 
The Omaha World-Herald, in its lead 
editorial on November 15, 1971, wrote of 
Mr. Hardin’s service as Secretary of 
Agriculture. Iam sure that all the friends 
of Mr. Hardin will be pleased to have 
this editorial placed in the ConcrEssion- 
AL RECORD. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CLIFFORD M. HARDIN: A Success STORY 


There is an outstanding characteristic that 
has shown up repeatedly in the various en- 
deavors undertaken by Clifford M. Hardin 
throughout the 56 years of his life. The char- 
acteristic is success. 

As an Indiana farm boy, he was an out- 
standing 4-H Club member. That success 
won him a scholarship to Purdue University, 
where he became an agricultural economist. 

At 31, five years after receiving his doctor 
of philosophy degree, he was chairman of the 
department of agricultural economics at 
Michigan State University. At 37, he became 
dean of that university’s School of Agricul- 
ture. And at 38 he was appointed chancellor 
of the University of Nebraska, the youngest 
man ever to hold that position. 

Thes university flourished under Dr. Har- 
din. There were important academic and 
physical improvements, Even before the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska annexed the University 
of Omaha, enrollment had more than dou- 
bled during the Hardin administration. Har- 
din had much to do with that merger. 

In 1969, Hardin left Nebraska to become 
a member of President Nixon's Cabinet. 

It is not easy to gauge the success or failure 
of a ‘secretary of agriculture. It’s a “no- 
winner” kind of job. Hardin served through 
extremely difficult times—a period of infia- 
tionary costs for farmers without com- 
mensurate increases in most commodity 
prices paid them, especially for feed grains. 

Darwin Olofson, the chief of this news- 
paper’s Washington Bureau, is one of the 
most Knowledgeable writers on agriculture 
and Department of Agriculture-related pol- 
itics in the capital. 

He described Hardin as a good secretary, 
& successful secretary. 

His rapport with Congress was good, said 
Olofson, and “he managed reasonably well 
to keep people off the President's back.” 

Last year, as the Republican representa- 
tive of a Republican administration, Hardin 
managed to steer major farm legislation 
through a Democrat-controlled and largely 
urban-oriented Congress. 

Those are attributes of a good Cabinet 
Officer. 

Hardin had his critics, but he never was 
attacked as violently and as bitterly as his 
two predecessors, Orville Freeman and Ezra 
Taft Benson. 

Those who have been condemning him will 
be assailing his successor, Earl Butz, “in two 
or three weeks,” Olofson predicted. 

When a Cabinet officer leaves before the 
end of a presidential term, there is often the 
suspicion that he was pressured out of his 
job. There is nothing to indicate that this 
was the case with Hardin. There is every rea- 
son to believe that he did leave because, af- 
ter years of public service, he could scarcely 
afford to turn down what President Nixon 
described as “an exceptionally attractive of- 
fer” in private industry. 

Hardin will become vice chairman of the 
mammoth Ralston Purina Co. 

Nebraskans who know him so well will 
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wish him success. And it is a sound predic- 
tion that he will be successful in private 
business and that he will contribute to the 
success of his new company. 


CLEAN AIR ACT PROVIDED AUTHOR- 
ITY FOR ACTION TO COPE WITH 
SERIOUS POLLUTION IN BIRMING- 
HAM, ALA. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, with- 
in the past 2 days we have witnessed 
perhaps the most stringent response to 
an emergency situation arising from pol- 
lution ever taken in the United States. 

With a heavy pall of pollution hang- 
ing in stagnant air over the city of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., a Federal judge used for 
the first time, the authority granted in 
the Clean Air Amendments of 1970 and 
ordered 23 major industrial installations 
closed. This was drastic action, but the 
situation that prompted it was declared 
serious enough to justify drastic action 
to protect the health of the people of the 
Birmingham area. The temporary clo- 
sure of these industries affected 25,000 
workers. 

When Congress developed the Clean 
Air Act last year, questions were raised 
about the inclusion of strong provisions 
to cope with air pollution. Mr. President, 
the approach taken by Congress was 
shown this week to be right. Emergency 
powers are necessary to permit officials 
to act swiftly when the well-being of 
people is threatened. 

The Senate recently passed a water 
pollution bill which I believe to be equally 
strong in its provisions. The situation in 
an Alabama city this week shows that 
our country, with its concentrated, in- 
dustrialized communities, must have the 
tools at hand to act immediately when 
unusual situations arise. 

It is my hope that the legislation we 
are passing in Congress will prevent these 
problems from developing in the future. 
If they do, however, we must be ready 
to act to safeguard our people. 


THE 478TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO 
RICO 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, today 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is 
celebrating the 478th anniversary of its 
discovery. This year, the celebration has 
an added importance since Puerto Rico 
is also commemorating the 450th anni- 
versary of the founding of its capital, 
San Juan. 

Since 1952, Puerto Rico has had a spe- 
cial and unique relationship with the 
United States, a relationship whose ori- 
gin can be traced to the imaginative 
mind of former Gov. Luis Munoz Marin. 

The political and economic matura- 
tion of the island resides in great part 
on the development of the commonwealth 
concept. 

That relationship was ratified in a ref- 
erendum by the people of Puerto Rico 
4 years ago, and the United States has 
abided by that determination. I would 
hope that the key to future change in 
Puerto Rico always will be the view of 
the majority of the citizens of that island. 

In the past 20 years, the economic de- 
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velopment of Puerto Rico has been among 
the fastest in Latin America. The herit- 
age and culture of Puerto Rico has en- 
riched all who have traveled to the Carib- 
bean island, and the many residents of 
the 50 States who trace their past to the 
island have brought their culture and 
language to enrich our own. 

In my own State of Massachusetts, 
there are estimated to be more than 70,- 
000 Puerto Ricans, with the largest num- 
ber living in Boston. For New England, 
the Puerto Rican community has added 
more than a language to the Massachu- 
setts citizenry. The Puerto Rican com- 
munity has begun to take a full share in 
the life of the State, providing an addi- 
tional proud chapter in the history of 
Puerto Rico-United States relations. 


RIGHTS OF THE MENTALLY AND 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, at a time 
when national interest has been so in- 
tensely focused upon the human rights 
of socially and economically disadvan- 
taged persons, it is ironic to find our 
country’s 6 million mentally retarded 
persons and 22 million physically handi- 
capped persons lacking in equally zeal- 
ous advocacy and representation. 

I am therefore, very pleased to join my 
distinguished colleague from Kentucky 
in introducing, today, this resolution 
calling for a declaration of rights for the 
mentally and physically handicapped. 

It shocks me that in this day and age 
such a declaration is necessary. How- 
ever, many Americans are unaware of 
not only the special problems of the 
mentally and physically handicapped 
but of the fact that those afflicted are 
denied many rights and privileges which 
you and I take for granted. The evidence 
of prejudice toward the handicapped is 
reminiscent of antiquated attitudes to- 
ward persons who are “different.” Ves- 
tiges of such attitudes can easily be seen 
in such areas as unequal job opportuni- 
ties, unequal educational opportunities, 
social ostracism, exclusion from normal 
community and family life and the stub- 
born myth that programs for the handi- 
capped are basically for charity. 

I recognize that not all handicapped 
persons will be able to enter or return to 
the full social and economic mainstream 
of our society, but given the opportunity 
to education, training and the right to 
legal process and equal treatment, the 
handicapped can all be helped to achieve 
a more productive and satisfying quality 
of life. 

The social, economic, and human im- 
pact on the Nation of limitations in 
the daily living, health, education and 
employment of 28 million mentally and 
physically handicapped Americans—or 
14 percent of our population—can no 
longer be ignored. As the President's 
Task Force on the Physically Handi- 
capped reported: 

The magnitude of the needs of the pres- 
ent and steadily increasing numbers of these 
handicapped people should be of the most 
serious concern to government at all levels 
and to the citizens of this nation. 


Mr. President, this resolution, I hope, 
will begin a national commitment to 
eliminate the glaring neglect of our 
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handicapped citizens. The mentally and 
physically handicapped should have the 
same basic rights and privileges as you 
and I. They should have the right to the 
possibility of maximum independence, 
security and dignity. 


THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, 108 
years ago, on November 19, 1863, Pres- 
ident Abraham Lincoln delivered an ad- 
dress dedicating the cemetery at Gettys- 
burg. Abraham Lincoln’s words need no 
introduction, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Gettysburg Address be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the address was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE DEDICATION OF THE 
CEMETERY AT GETTYSBURG, NOVEMBER 19, 
1863 
Four score and seven years ago our fathers 

brought forth on this continent, a new na- 

tion, conceived in Liberty, and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that nation, or any nation 
so conceived and so dedicated, can long en- 
dure. We are met on a great battle-field of 
that war. We have come to dedicate a portion 
of that field, as a final resting place for those 
who here gave their lives that that nation 
might live. It is altogether fitting and proper 
that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we can not dedicate, 
we can not consecrate, we can not hallow, 
this ground. The brave men, living and 
dead, who struggled here, have consecrated 
it, far above our poor power to add or detract. 
The world will little note, nor long remem- 
ber what we say here, but it can never forget 
what they did here. It is for us the living, 
rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished 
work which they who fought here have thus 
far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to 
be here dedicated to the great task remain- 
ing before us—that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to that cause 
for which they gave the last full measure of 
devotion—that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain—that 
this nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom—and that government of 
the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth. 

November 19, 1863. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


WELFARE REFORM ON THE 
AUCTION BLOCK 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it is my 
observation that the issue of welfare 
reform has recently been openly and 
flagrantly put on the auction block for 
sale to the highest bidder. 

For 18 months or more, ever since the 
administration first indicated its willing- 
ness to consider the concept of a guaran- 
teed annual income as a part of welfare 
reform, the wild bidding to up the ante 
has been building to a crescendo. This 
auction, conducted under the cloak of 
concern for America’s poor, is beginning 
to be seen for what it really is—the rank- 
est kind of political vote buying. 

Such antics, I think, diminish the 
stature of the Congress. Perhaps we 
should be grateful, though, inasmuch as 
they also serve to point up the disastrous 
consequences which must be anticipated 
if the concept of a guaranteed annual 
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income is ever given legislative approval. 

Let me review the record. When first 
proposed by the administration, the an- 
nual income guarantee was to be $1,600 
for a family of four. The outcry from the 
welfare lobby was so great that the fig- 
ure was raised to $2,400 when the bill 
was reintroduced in the 92d Congress as 
H.R. 1. Thus, the ante was raised 
once before Congress ever acted on the 
measure. 

Every one of these bills disregards cer- 
tain kinds of income and continues vari- 
ous other forms of assistance—rent sub- 
sidies, medicare, child care, and so forth, 
which inflates the annual income figures 
well above the minimum which they ap- 
pear to decree. 

For example, benefits potentially avail- 
able to a female-headed family of four 
in Wilmington, Del., under provisions of 
H.R. 1, can increase the federally guar- 
anteed income of $2,400 to a figure of 
$4,357. This is accomplished by an earn- 
ings disregard for the first $720 of earned 
income, a State supplement of $216, pub- 
lic housing assistance amounting to $598, 
and medicaid benefits of $460. From this 
is deducted $37 in Federal, State, and 
social security taxes. If there are no 
earnings at all, no taxes are paid and 
public housing assistance increases to 
$728, netting this same family the equiv- 
alent of $3,804 in cash and benefits. 

In Chicago or New York the total in- 
come equivalent for this family is sub- 
stantially greater. These figures are 
based on the so-called “Williams charts,” 
prepared for the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. Even when the more conservative 
estimates preferred by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare are 
used, this family, with no earned income 
at all, will net $3,368 in Wilmington. With 
earnings of $720, the net figure increases 

to $4,195. 

Now an amendment has been offered 
in the name of 18 Senators providing an 
initial minimum income of $3,000 which 
will escalate by 1976 to a level no less 
than an income equal to the poverty 
level. Not satisfied with that, another 
Senator and presidential aspirant has in- 
troduced S. 2747 calling for an initial 
minimum income of $4,000 escalating by 
1976 to a level no less than an adequate 
income as defined by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics low living standard, ad- 
justed annually for changes in the me- 
dian family income and local cost of 
living differences. 

Moreover, whereas H.R. 1 provides for 
income supplements up to an annual in- 
come level of $4,300 for a family of four, 
S. 2747 provides such supplements, ini- 
tially, to those with incomes up to 
$6,500, going eventually to a level of more 
than $10,000. It is very clear then, from 
these maneuverings, the pressures which 
will constantly be on the Congress to 
increase the benefit levels once the con- 
cept is adopted. 

What of the cost of such grandiose 
scheme? The Washington Post blandly 
announced that S. 2747 would cost ini- 
tially, $5 billion more than H.R. 1— 
which varying estimates indicate will 
cost from $5 to $10 billion more than the 
present programs in its first year—and 
eventually the gap probably would 
widen. Given the escalatory provisions 
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built into the bill, probably can only be 
described as a patently deceptive adverb 
in that context. 

Of more significance is the following 
observation of Chairman WILBUR MILLS 
during the House debate on H.R. 1: 

If we went the route of the National Wel- 
fare Rights Organization and had brought & 
bill to the House that had a basic floor of 
support for a family of four without any 
income of $6,500 we would have been asking 
the House to approve a measure that would 
add not less than $70 billion to the present 
cost of welfare—$70 billion. 


Yet the Bureau of Labor Statistics low- 
est adequate income standard, the bene- 
fit level goal for 1976 set out in S. 2747, 
is now $6,500. If it would cost $70 billion 
to implement such a program this year, 
it will undoubtedly require an even 
greater outlay by 1976. But how many 
enthusiasts for such legislation have 
stopped to consider that its cost—at $70 
billion—represents more than half the 
national income from personal and cor- 
porate income taxes for fiscal year 1972, 
which is estimated at $130.4 billion, and 
nearly one-third of the entire fiscal year 
1972 budget of $229.2 billion. 

The Washington Post quotes the au- 
thor of S. 2747 as saying he introduced 
the measure “in hopes of raising the 
threshold of eventual compromise,” 


above the level of H.R. 1 which he termed 
“fatally inadequate.” At least there is 
no equivocation about the desire to see 
the bill auctioned off to the highest bid- 
der. 

But if Chairman MILLS’ figure is even 
remotely accurate then the cost assess- 


ment of S. 2747 as reported by the Post 
is a ludicrous understatement. 

Consider, too, that a minimum guar- 
anteed annual income level of $3,600 
for a family of four would qualify one- 
fourth of the entire U.S. population to 
go on the dole. At $6,500, nearly half the 
population would become eligible. 

Worst of all, the debate over the min- 
imum guaranteed income has centered 
almost entirely around these so-called 
ceilings and whether or not they con- 
stitute a living income or a raid on the 
taxpayers when, in fact, they are grossly 
misleading figures that are not repre- 
sentative of the economic impact of the 
measures, either on the income to be 
received by individual families or on the 
cost to the Federal Treasury, 

The practical effect of all these pro- 
grams would be once again to tilt the eco- 
nomic picture toward rampant inflation, 
the cruelest of all taxes upon the very 
poor they profess to help. 

It all adds up to a gigantic political 
shell game—a “now you see it, now you 
don’t” attempt to con the voters out of 
their votes in return for the promise of 
more and more. 

It is time to stop evaluating welfare 
reform in terms of the minimum level of 
income guaranteed. It is time to begin 
looking at it in terms of those things 
which really need reforming—the in- 
equities, the rigidity, the abuses and in- 
consistencies. If these were reformed and 
State and local officials were given mean- 
ingful control over the programs, costs 
could be reduced instead of increased 
while higher quality, more equitable as- 
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sistance was being provided those who 
are truly needy. 

The guaranteed minimum income 
should not be a part of welfare reform. 
Let it be divorced from welfare reform. 
You cannot reform welfare by adding 
10 or 12 million to the existing rolls. 
Let us get on with the business of true 
welfare reform and not welfare expan- 
sion under the guise of reform. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND MACHINISTS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, this past 
October the International Association 
of Machinists and Aerospace Workers in 
New England held a conference and ex- 
pressed their support for no-fault auto- 
mobile insurance, a strong consumer pro- 
tection agency, and legislation to protect 
American jobs from the impact of for- 
eign imports. 

Mr, President, I believe it is important 
that we consider the significance of these 
resolutions; and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION No. 1 
NO-FAULT RESOLUTION 


Whereas, the cost of automobile insurance, 
a necessity for virtually every working man 
and woman, has risen more than 65% in the 
past decade, a rate far greater than the 
average increase in take-home pay or the 
cost elements for which such insurance com- 
pensates, and 

Whereas, only 40 cents of each dollar paid 
by consumers for liability protection is 
actually spent for the protection of acci- 
dent victims, and 

Whereas, the total sums paid for per- 
sonal and family loss from serious-injury 
and fatal automobile accidents is only 20 
per cent of the actual loss suffered under the 
present “fault” insurance system, and large 
numbers of families suffer serious financial 
reverses as a result, and 

Whereas, the average cost of automobile 
insurance to all policyholders is as much 
as 40% greater under the present “fault” sys- 
tem than it would be under a no-fault sys- 
tem, and a major portion of this excess is 
the result of expensive, time-consuming 
litigations; 

Now therefore, the Connecticut State 
Machinists, AFL-CIO, strongly re-iterates its 
support of adoption by the New England 
Conference of Machinists of a no-fault sys- 
tem of automobile insurance covering all 
accidents except those in which the victims 
are permanently disabled or disfigured or 
suffer extreme financial loss, and 

Be it further resolved, that this resolution 
be communicated to the Governors, the 
chairmen of the appropriate committees of 
the General Assemblies, and Special Com- 
missions which at the direction of the Legis- 
latures are studying the no-fault system. 


RESOLUTION No. II 
CONSUMER PROTECTION 


Whereas, the American consumer has been 
victimized by fraudulent advertising, decep- 
tive packaging, and products far below ac- 
ceptable standards of safety and perform- 
ance. Comprehensive legislation backed by 
an effective administration agency, is needed 
to protect the rights of the consumer, 

Therefore be it resolved, that this confer- 
ence go on record in support of appropriate 
federal legislation to establish an agency 
with sufficient powers and staff to protect 
American consumers against fraud, 
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RESOLUTION No. III 
IMPORTS 

Whereas; tons of thousands of American 
workers in all industries have seen their 
jobs wiped out by the flood of imports from 
low-wage countries. While American workers 
average more than the national $1.60 mini- 
mum wage, workers in foreign countries 
earn but a fraction of this amount, as little 
as 9 cents an hour in South Korea, 11 cents 
in India and Pakistan, 15 cents in Taiwan, 
18 cents in Portugal, 23 cents in the Philip- 
pines, 30 cents in Mexico, and 39 cents in 
Japan, to give but a few examples. So long 
as imports have free and unlimited access 
to the American market, garment and textile 
jobs are in jeopardy. 

Be it resolved, that this conference whole- 
heartedly support the AFL-CIO efforts to 
secure federal legislation to regulate the rise 
in apparel and textile imports; and 

Be it further resolved, that the Officers and 
Executive Board of the New England Con- 
ference of Machinists continue its efforts to 
secure the necessary legislation and under- 
take every action at its command to check 
job erosion brought about by imports. 


THE WELFARE EXPLOSION 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, much dis- 
cussion—much of it intelligently criti- 
cal—has been occasioned by the publica- 
tion of a new book concerning the wel- 
fare explosion. 

The book is by Profs. Frances Fox 
Piven and Richard Cloward and is “Reg- 
ulating the Poor: The Functions of Pub- 
lic Welfare,” published by Pantheon. 

We owe the authors a debt of gratitude, 
but not for their theory—which is that 
welfare is a vicious scheme engineered 
by the powers that be for the torment of 
the unfortunate; and that the disastrous 
working of the welfare system is a bless- 
ing in disguise because it destroys social 
cohesiveness and hastens the advent of 
some unspecified revolutionary change. 

Rather, we owe them thanks for pro- 
voking intelligent men of good will to de- 
molish their theory. 

On September 13 I caused to be printed 
in the Recor a spirited and wise demoli- 
tion by Mr. Irving Kristol. Today I want 
to call the attention of the Senate to an- 
other tidy essay with similar aim and 
effect. This is by Nathan Glazer and is 
from the current issue of New Yorker 
magazine. 

So that all Senators can profit from 
Professor Glazer’s wise analysis of the 
welfare issue, I ask unanimous consent 
to have his essay printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“REGULATING” THE Poor—or RUNNING THEM 
(By Nathan Glazer) 

New Yorkers might properly be concerned 
about the tripling of the number of persons 
on welfare in New York City during the 


1960s. That rise, from 330,000 to 1 million, 
was accompanied by an enormous increase in 
the budgetary requirements for relief, to the 
point where welfare costs in New York City 
for the first time in history exceeded educa- 
tion costs, traditionally the larget single ele- 
ment in the city budget. It occurred while the 
unemployment rate dropped (unemployment 
began to rise again in 1970, but that was after 
this enormous increase had already been ac- 
complished). And it was accompanied by 
an aggravation of almost every problem that 
we associate with poverty—family breakup, 
the loss of social control over youth, increas- 
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ing juvenile delinquency and crime, increas- 
ing drug addiction, increasing filth in the 
streets, increasing signs of misery and anger 
among the poor. 

Those who seize upon Frances Fox Piven 
and Richard Cloward’s Regulating the Poor: 
The Functions of Public Welfare (Pantheon, 
389 pages, $10) will remain, I am afraid, only 
partially enlightened. They will, however, 
learn a good deal about how this enormous 
rise came about—where it took place, at what 
time, and even under what administrative 
and legal conditions. Oddly enough, it hap- 
pended during a decade when new reforms 
were instituted that were designed to reduce 
the rolls, first with kindness (the reforms of 
1962, which were to support more social 
work with clients for purposes of rehabilita- 
tion}, and then with harshness (the reforms 
of 1967, with work incentives and attempts to 
simply freeze the AFDC rolls). No matter. 
The numbers on relief rose. They rose in 
New York City to the point where one in 
seven or eight of the population was on relief, 
and they rose in the rest of the country. 

From one point of view, there is no mys- 
tery to the rise of the numbers on welfare 
in a time of relative prosperity. They rose, 
as Piven and Cloward (both faculty mem- 
bers at Columbia’s School of Social Work) 
explain, because there was a substantial body 
of people employed to see that they rose. 
There were 100,000 workers in Community 
Action Agencies, established under the Office 
of Economic Opportunity after 1964; one of 
the major tasks of this legion was to tell poor 
people about welfare, accompany them to 
welfare agencies, argue for them, organize 
them in sit-ins, distribute simplified ac- 
counts of the rules governing welfare and 
the benefits available. In short, there were 
100,000 recruiters for welfare that were not 
there before. In addition, there were at least 
1,800 lawyers paid for by OEO projects in 
1968; one of their functions was to chal- 
lenge the restrictions around the granting of 
welfare—residence restrictions (relaxed), 
restrictions on ‘“man-in-the-house” rules 
(also relaxed), and midnight searches and 
other harassing forms of investigation 
(abandoned). Litigation eliminated restric- 
tive practices and intimidated welfare 
agencies and workers into accepting more on 
the rolls and into giving them more. Finally, 
there was the National Welfare Rights Or- 
ganization—the book is dedicated to George 
A. Wiley, its leader—which was organized, ac- 
cording to the authors, in large measure by 
federally paid and recruited VISTA organiz- 
ers, and which continued and expanded the 
pressure of community organizers and 
lawyers. 

So in a sense there is no mystery, and 
Piven and Cloward have explained clearly 
how and why the number of families on wel- 
fare in the late 1960s exploded. The unsat- 
isfying part to New Yorkers is likely to be 
not the immediate why, which we understand 
well enough, but rather, what we are to 
think of it. Was this a good thing or a bad 
thing? Is it good for the city? Is it good for 
the poor? And in the largest sense, what wel- 
fare policies should we adopt for the good of 
the city, the poor, and the nation—which of 
course suffered in very much the same way, 
even if the New York figures are most im- 
pressive in their size. 

The purpose of welfare today, as in the 
past, the authors suggest, is to “regulate,” 
or “discipline,” the poor, so that they are 
required—forced—to take low-income jobs 
that no man or woman should be required 
to take. It “succeeds” by making it very hard 
to get on welfare, and by degrading the poor 
so they are shamed when they accept wel- 
fare, and try to avoid it if at all possible. 

This theory of welfare as regulating the 
poor comes through clearly enough. But it 
is when the authors try to explain the role 
of the explosion of welfare in regulating the 
poor that they get very fuzzy. Welfare did 
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not go up simply because the numbers of 
the poor increased. Piven and Cloward point 
out that the number of poor people in North- 
ern cities increased in the 1940s and 1950s 
owing to the agricultural revolution in the 
South, and it was only in the 1960s that the 
welfare rolls exploded, and in the second 
half of the decade at that. Welfare did not 
go up because we became more generous and 
Presidents Kennedy and Johnson wanted to 
do more for the poor in the 1960s. “The 
historical pattern,” they assert, “is not one 
of increasing liberalization.” The power 
structure never wants to do more for the 
poor, Welfare did not go up because the 
administration was forced to do more for 
the poor, because of disorder and demands. 
That comes closer to it, but Piven and Clow- 
ard do not quite say that either. Rather, 
they say, the powers-that-be decide quite 
consciously to do somewhat more for the 
poor in order to draw the teeth of dise 
order, So by scattering the crumbs of wel- 
fare, they attempt to accommodate the dis- 
order of the poor by concessions. Once these 
concessions are granted—temporarily, it is 
insisted—and have their effect in stilling dis- 
order, then the “regulating” functions of 
the welfare system come into effect again. 
The direct relief of welfare is replaced by 
work relief. Through work relief at low 
wages the poor are forced to take any job 
on the market. Low-wage labor is repien- 
ished, and employers may now utilize it 
for greater profits, and the welfare rolls are 
cut back. 

Thus there is a cycle of welfare, and the 
authors insist the cycle is not to be found 
only in the United States between the early 
1960s and the early 1970s, but also in Roose- 
velt’s New Deal (unemployment, increasing 
welfare, disorder, more welfare, work relief, 
cutting back first on welfare and then on 
work relief), and even in England between 
the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Now there are a number of oddities about 
this approach. One oddity is the assump- 
tion—indeed the insistence—that powers— 
the administration, or the corporate leaders, 
or the government—are all-knowing, all- 
powerful, never wrong, and fully united. The 
authors know why the poverty program was 
established—it was a phase in the regulation 
of the poor, to draw their teeth by providing 
a bit more, prior to the phase of increasing 
harshness and repression, as they are driven 
back into the labor force. No one else in- 
volyed, however, seems to know this. Piven 
and Cloward's attitude toward the partici- 
pants who formulated the poverty program 
and wrote their accounts is one of disdain. 
Yet, as indicated clearly in this book, there 
were indeed all sorts of objectives in the 
poverty program. Some people wanted reform 
(which the authors characteristically put in 
quotes because in their view nothing ever 
happens except as part of a cycle, and “re- 
form" is only one stage of it); some wanted 
to do something for the poor, some wanted to 
get votes, some wanted to coordinate federal 
services so they were more efficient, some 
wanted to put pressure on public and private 
welfare agencies to change their practices, 
some even wanted revolution, some wanted 
to rub raw the sores of discontent, etc., etc. 
All these, according to Piven and Cloward, 
are either mistakes, misunderstandings, or 
the views of persons without the higher in- 
sight that the purpose of the government 
poverty program was to respond to mass dis- 
content by a phase of repression. And simi- 
larly with the New Deal. 

There is a second oddity about this point 
of view. In this approach, history consists of 
one active element—the powers—and a pas- 
sive element—the poor. Left out are all the 
intermediaries, e.g., the social workers whom 
Professors Cloward and Piven teach, and the 
theoreticians of change (whether “reform,” 
“revolution,” or something else) that they 
themselves are. But more strikingly, Cloward 
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and Piven's poor remain a faceless mass with 
no distinctive characteristics—people who 
are worked on by the powers, and respond as 
the powers wish. Even when they become ap- 
parently active, and pour onto the welfare 
rolls, that is all a matter of design by the 
powers—they after all gave the money to 
hire the community organizers and the law- 
yers and NWRO organizers; and have it all 
worked out as to where it fits into the scheme. 
According to Cloward and Piven, the power 
of the powers is indeed quite awesome. If 
there are few on the welfare rolls, well, that 
is because the powers want to maintain an 
army of unemployed, keep pay rates down 
and require people to accept any work at any 
rate. If there is an explosion of the welfare 
rolis, that is because the powers want to 
draw the teeth of the restive poor by throw- 
ing them some bones. 

Professors: Piven and Cloward are quite 
modest about their own role in the explosion 
of the welfare rolis. They are more com- 
mitted to their view of history—in which 
everything comes from the existing powers— 
than to the proper evaluation of their own 
role. Seven or eight years ago a foundation 
executive spoke to me of their plan to get 
everybody possible to join the welfare rolls, 
thus bringing on a real crisis, and replacing 
the rotten system with—what, I asked? I 
was skeptical less of the possible success of 
this venture—it was very successful, it 
turned out—than of the hope that it would 
be replaced by something “better” rather 
than—as is happening even in such liberal 
states as New York—by something harsher, 
I thought that to encourage as many people 
as possible to take advantage of welfare bene- 
fits would lead to a worse society, and they 
thought it would lead to a better society. It 
is this issue that is most troubling to me; 
oddly enough, it plays all too small a role 
in their account. 

Cloward and Piven are unreservedly com- 
mitted to increasing the numbers on wel- 
fare. They are against work requirements— 
and, as far as one can tell, even work incen- 
tives. In any case, they do not discuss them 
in this book, either those introduced in 1967, 
or those introduced in experimental and 
demonstration projects, or those proposed in 
the Nixon welfare reform proposals. They 
are still quite committed to their welfare 
revolution, and against all Proposals cur- 
rently considered for reform. They conclude: 
“In the absence of fundamental economic 
reforms ... we take the position that the 
explosion of the rolls is the true welfare 
reform, that it should be defended, and it 
should be expanded [their italics}. Even 
now, hundreds of thousands of impoverished 
families remain who are eligible for assist- 
ance but who receive no aid at all.” 

But what do they mean by “fundamental 
economic reforms”? In view of the fact that 
only this would justify the ceasing of the 
expansion of the welfare rolls it would be 
important to know. They are quite coy, but 
are willing to give one indication: “Reforms 
in economic policy that would lead to full 
employment at decent wages.” This is all 
they say. It does not get us far. For the 
second half of the 1960s at least we had full 
employment in New York City, in the sense 
that anyone could get a job at the minimum 
wage if he or she were willing or able to get 
to work on time and perform at a minimally 
satisfactory level. Tens of thousands of such 
jobs went begging. But obviously that is 
not what the authors mean. What then do 
they mean? 

At what point would they feel their “funda- 
mental economic reform” consisting of “full 
employment at decent wages” had come to 
pass? They do not say and there is no way of 
knowing. They are quite insistent about what 
it is not. It is not the Nixon plan, with its 
incentives for work. It is not public service 
employment (“work relief”)—this, they in- 
sist, is only the prelude to cutting the relief 
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rolls and forcing people to work at wages they 
apparently would not consider decent. 

Short of this totally unspecified reform, 
they seem quite complacent about insisting 
that more and more people be organized to 
get onto the relief rolls, even though they 
give what is to my mind a quite horrifying 
account of what this means. Thus, they 
write: “When large numbers of people come 
to subsist on the dole, many of them spurn- 
ing what little low-wage work may exist, 
those of the poor and near-poor who continue 
to work are inevitably affected. From their 
point of view, the ready availability of relief 
payments (often at levels only slightly below 
prevailing wages) undermines their chief 
claim to social status: namely, that although 
poor they nevertheless earn their liveli- 
hood. . . . 

“Moreover, when attachments to the work 
role deteriorate, so do attachments to the 
family, especially the attachment of men to 
their families. For all practical purposes, the 
relief check becomes a surrogate for the male 
breadwinner. The resulting family breakdown 
and loss of control over the young is usually 
signified by the spread of certain forms of dis- 
order—for example, school failure, crime, and 
addiction. In other words, the mere giving of 
relief .. . does little to stem the fragmenta- 
tion of lower-class life, even while it further 
undermines the patterns of work by which 
the lower class is ordinarily regulated.” 

These are truly astonishing passages, when 
taken together with the conclusion of the 
book that “the explosion of the rolls... 
should be defended, and expanded.” Why 
would Piven and Cloward want to reduce the 
commitment to work? Why should they want 
to encourage the further breakdown of the 
family and the loss of control of the young? 

Perhaps they feel most work is makework, 
or leads to profits for private entrepreneurs, 
or is demeaning, and thus the reduction of 
commitment to work for the poor is the way 
to their ultimate salvation. The authors are 
consistently suspicious of low-paid work. 
Thus, they describe the New Deal’s WPA as 
“enmeshing people in the work role” in order 
to “quiet” the populace. On the other hand, 
whatever their antipathy to work, they are 
quite clear that the dole does weaken the 
family, does weaken social control over the 
youth, does lead to an increase in crime 
and addiction. If this is the effect of weak- 
ening the commitment to work produced by 
money relief, they should be less committed 
to an expansion of relief than they are. They 
should at the least consider how relief with 
dignity should be given. They should con- 
sider more seriously how persons can again 
be involved in work. One can only conclude 
that their commitment to the destruction 
of the system of work is so complete that they 
are quite prepared to see the full destruc- 
tion of the poor on the way to reaching this 
objective. 

This may be happening already. Ten 
years ago in New York City there were only 
one-third as many families on welfare as we 
have today. Ten years ago 12-13 percent of 
the black population was on welfare—today 
it is more like 35 percent. The figures for 
Puerto Ricans are even higher. And one can 
soberly ask oneself, whatever this has done 
to the city, what has it done for low-income 
blacks and Puerto Ricans? Has it reduced 
starvation and given them more food? Has it 
improved their housing? Has it improved 
their environment? Has it improved their 
clothing? Has it heightened their self-respect 
and sense of power? Has it better and more 
effectively incorporated them into the eco- 
nomic and political life of the city? These 
are not questions the authors ask, or seem 
very bothered about. Yet these are ques- 
tions they should ask. Blanche Bernstein, di- 
rector of research at the New School's Cen- 
ter for New York City Affairs, has estimated 
that 50 percent of the increase in welfare 
receipts in New York City during the 1960s 
was due to desertion and 25 percent was due 
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to illegitimate births. She reports that in 
1961 there were 12,000 deserted families on 
welfare in New York City. By 1968 there were 
80,000. What happened in New York City 
Was not an explosion in welfare alone. The 
city witnessed an explosion in desertion and 
in illegitimacy, an explosion concentrated in 
the black and Puerto Rican population. 

Astonishingly, Cloward and Piven seem 
totally indifferent to that explosion and what 
it meant. Was it a response to lack of jobs 
or opportunities? Then why did it occur 
when jobs became plentiful and opportu- 
nities expanded? Or was it in part a response 
to welfare itself—its incentives, its ways of 
life, and the aspects of degradation that are 
integral to the notion of means-tested sup- 
port and that seem inevitable, regardless of 
the liberality of welfare administrators and 
the numbers of lawyers engaged in defending 
welfare rights? I would argue that there was 
a close relationship between the explosion 
of welfare and the disaster that overtook the 
poor black and Puerto Rican areas, a disaster 
on a scale that we have not seen before in 
any other impoverished immigrant group. 
The disaster was that welfare, along with 
those who pressed its expansion, deprived the 
poor of New York of what was for them—as 
for the poor who preceded them—the best 
and indeed only way to the improvement of 
their condition, the way that involved com- 
mitment to work and the strengthening of 
family ties. In place of this, the advocates 
of revolution through welfare explosion prop- 
agated a false and demeaning sense of the 
“rights” of the poor, one which had disas- 
trous consequences. For whatever the rights 
to welfare—and they are certainly rights— 
they are not the rights through which peo- 
ple can come to the best and strongest con- 
ception of themselves and their powers, and 
through which they can come to the best 
path to advancement. 

Relief is necessary to the poor. In any ciy- 
flized society it must be given generously, 
and if needed, extensively. But it should be 
the aim of every society to find and encour- 
age other means to the maintenance of a 
decent standard of living than the distribu- 
tion of charity. For whatever the position 
of modern advocates of welfare rights, wel- 
fare can never, if given regularly on an ex- 
tensive scale, be other than alms, and what- 
ever alms did for the souls of those who gave 
them, they could not be good for the souls 
of those who received them. Every society— 
capitalist, socialist, or “welfare state’’—tries 
to find ways to replace money relief and to 
make it unnecessary. To advocate its ex- 
pansion as a means of dealing with distress 
is one thing; to advocate its expansion as a 
means of breaking the commitment to work 
with its attendant effects on self-respect and 
on family life is irresponsible. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ALLEN). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ALLEN). Is there further morning busi- 
ness? If not, morning business is con- 
cluded. 
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REVENUE ACT OF 1971 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate the un- 
finished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the pending business, H.R. 
10947, to provide job development in- 
vestment credit, to reduce individual in- 
come taxes, to reduce certain excise 
taxes, and for other purposes. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

AMENDMENT NO. 708 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is Amendment No. 708 
of the Senator from Arizona (Mr. Fan- 
NIN), which the clerk will state. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

On page 29, after line 19, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“PROHIBITION OF CERTAIN POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 

Sec. 1062. (a) Section 501 (relating to ex- 
emption from tax) is amended by redesignat- 
ing subsection (f) as (g) and by inserting 
after subsection (e) the following new sub- 
section: 

““(f) PROHIBITION OF CERTAIN POLITICAL 
Acrivirres—No organization described in 
section 501(c) (5) which requires any person 
to pay membership dues, fees or other assess- 
ments, as a condition of employment shall 
be exempt from taxation under subsection 
(a) for any taxable year in which any part 
of its income or of the amounts received 
for its support is used— 


“*(1) to support or oppose any candidate 
for public office, 


“*(2) to support or oppose any political 
party.’ 

“(b) The amendment made by this sec- 
tion shall apply to taxable years beginning 
after the date of the enactment of this Act.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BENTSEN). The Senator from Arizona is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, first, in 
all candor, I must say that I believe the 
income tax checkoff system that is being 
proposed by amendment No. 692 is un- 
desirable. It would provide for a new 
monolithic political party system. 

If amendment No. 692 should pass, it 
will provide the national parties and ma- 
jor candidates with a great new source 
of campaign funds. We are told that can- 
didates will no longer have to be beholden 
to big business or big labor. 

Therefore, there should be no objec- 
tion to my amendment which simply 
would provide an effective means of bar- 
ring further illegal political contributions 
by unions or other organizations. 

Senator GRIFFIN, my distinguished col- 
league from Michigan, pointed out yes- 
terday that even if amendment 692 pass- 
es it still would not prohibit massive con- 
tributions by big labor. We do have laws, 
rather effective laws, which hold down 
the abuses by big business. Since we have 
delved into the matter again here today, 
let us close the loophole that has robbed 
union men of millions of dollars each 
year to pay the cost of campaigns run 
by the political favorites of union bosses. 

If we are to provide a truly voluntary 
checkoff system through the income tax, 
we should be ready to abolish the illegal 
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political bite being taken out of the un- 
ion checkoff for involuntary dues. 

Millions of American working men and 
women are forced to pay dues each 
month to unions. Contrary to the wishes 
of many of these union members, their 
dues and assessments are being used for 
political purposes. 

Unions reported spending $10.7 mil- 
lion for political purposes in the 1970 
elections, and this is only the very tip of 
the iceberg. Millions more were spent by 
the unions for unreported contributions, 
to provide facilities for campaigns, to pay 
for supplies for campaigning, to pay the 
salaries of supposed union officials who 
actually were full-time political cam- 
paigners for various candidates. 

Mr. President, last week, I inserted in 
the Recor a list of salaries and expenses 
totaling $443,862.95 paid to officials of 
the AFL-CIO for political education. 
These salaries were not filed with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, as 
one would suppose under our reporting 
system procedures. These salaries were 
reported to the Department of Labor by 
the AFL-CIO. As far as can be deter- 
mined from records, it would appear that 
the funds to pay these salaries came from 
the AFL-CIO general fund which is 
drawn from union dues. 

It should be noted that the salaries 
are only for employees earning $10,000 
or more. COPE reported other expendi- 
tures of $969,328 for 1970 in its report to 
the Clerk of the House. It is obvious that 
the entire COPE total should have been 
at least $1.4 million for 1970. 

Mr. President, as we all know, this kind 
of report is misleading in that it grossly 
understates the actual expenditures— 
estimated to total $6 million or $7 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record two 
tables from the book entitled “Financing 
the 1968 Election,” written by Herbert E. 
Alexander. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


LABOR NATIONAL-LEVEL COMMITTEES GROSS DISBURSE- 
MENTS, 1956, 1960, 1964, 1968 


A J Gross 
Reporting disbursements 
committees (millions) 


GROSS DISBURSEMENTS OF THE 10 LARGEST LABOR NA- 
TIONAL-LEVEL COMMITTEES, 1960, 1964, 1968 


1968 1964 


Committee for good 
$122, 000 
989, 000 


Marine engineers 
Seafarers... 
Trainmen._. 
UAW 


Steelworkers 


rc ty 2 UAW committees together, $560,000 was spent 


in 1968, $391,000 in 1964, and $138; 


CXVII 


in 1960. 
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Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, these re- 
ports, show that the Labor National- 
Level Committees gross disbursements 
for 1956, 1960, 1964, and 1968 were: 1956, 
$2.2 million; 1960, $2.3 million; 1964, $3.7 
million; and i968, $7.1 million. 

Those are rather sizable amounts. 

Mr. President, these tables show that 
in 12 years the number of labor commit- 
tees reporting on the national level more 
than doubled. Their reported contribu- 
tions went from $2.2 million to $7.1 mil- 
lion. Again, let me point out that these 
represent only a fraction of the actual 
union expenditures for political cam- 
paigning. 

The executive director of COPE, Alex- 
ander E. Barkan, has provided some im- 
pressive statistics on the role that his or- 
ganization and other union bodies 
played in the 1968 elections. 

Barkan has said that they distributed 
110 million pieces of printed matter. 

They registered 4.6 million voters— 
mostly of one political party. 

COPE operated telephone banks in 638 
locations with a total of 8,055 telephones. 

This—and again it is only a very small 
sample—shows how deeply the unions 
were involved in the election of public 
officials. It was the union members who 
paid the freight for the materials and 
facilities used, and for the salaries of 
union officials who served as the key 
political organizers. 

No one asked the union workers 
whether they approved of this, 

No one asked the union rank and file 
which candidates should be supported. 

The decisions were made by the union 
bosses who have fantastic resources at 
their disposal to use in grinding their 
favorite political axes. These union bosses 
naturally are going to use these resources 
to promote the election of public officials 
who will support legislation and policy 
that is to the benefit of the union bosses. 

One of the major jobs of Government 
is protecting rank and file workers from 
exploitation by ruthless union leaders. 
How is Congress supposed to do this when 
so many Members become deeply in- 
debted to the union bosses? 

This brings us back to the matter of 
protecting the integrity of our entire po- 
litical system. 

Congress has enacted effective laws to 
prevent big business from gaining an 
iron grip on the Government. In the leg- 
islation we are considering today, the 
objective is to keep some balance in our 
campaign and election system—to pre- 
vent special interests from “buying” the 
candidates. 

It is my contention that big money 
from union bosses is the biggest threat 
to our political system because of the 
concentration of resources and the con- 
trol of not only funds but the facilities 
and manpower that can make or break 
candidates for public office. 

If we do not put some meaningful re- 
straint on the unions they will be left 
free to “buy” the candidates election 
after election. 

It occurs to me that without my 
amendment, the passage of amendment 
692 would enhance the role of king- 
maker for the union bosses. 

Unions will be able to concentrate their 
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buying power on primary elections. They 
can throw their considerable resources 
behind chosen candidates in the early, 
hard-to-finance days of campaigns. Once 
they get the nomination of their man, 
then they can rely on the public funds to 
help carry their man to victory in the 
general election. 

Mr. President, unions have prospered 
because they have been given broad pro- 
tection by Congress. Our laws are heavily 
biased in their favor. This is why they 
can exact dues and assessments to amass 
the resources that can make or break 
politicians in certain areas of our Nation. 

Yet, the union membership makes up 
only a small portion of our country— 
less than 10 percent of our population. 

Mr. President, it is time that we whittle 
the political power of the union bosses 
back down to its rightful size. 

The amendment I have introduced 
would deny tax-exempt status to orga- 
nizations using mandatory membership 
dues or assessments for political pur- 
poses. 

The bill would prohibit any organiza- 
tion which requires the payment of dues 
or other assessments and which mem- 
bership in such organization is a condi- 
tion of employment from claiming an 
income tax exemption for any taxable 
year in which any part of its income or 
of the amounts received for its support 
is used, directly or indirectly: 

First, to support or oppose any can- 
didate for public office. 

Second, to support or oppose any po- 
litical party. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BENTSEN). The time of the Senator has 
expired. 

Mr, FANNIN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself an additional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona is recognized for an 
additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, labor 
unions currently are taxed on unrelated 
business income, but under 501(c) (5) of 
the Internal Revenue Code they are not 
taxed on passive or investment income, 
such as dividends, interest, annuities, 
or royalties; 501(c) of the code provides 
some 17 categories of exemptions for a 
number of varied organizations. 

Section 501(c) (5) is the only one of 
the 17 paragraphs that contain no defi- 
nitions, limitations, or prohibitions. Be- 
cause of this, my amendment is an ab- 
solute necessity. 

Tax exemption under section 501(c) 
of the Code is a special privilege which 
was intended only if tax exempt organi- 
zations do not engage in activities be- 
yond their exempt purposes. 

Congress clearly intended that unions 
should not engage in political activities 
through the use of involuntary dues. This 
was spelled out in the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act. 

The Internal Revenue Code has been 
interpreted as permitting a union tax 
exempt status no matter how much of its 
money it spends for political purposes. 
In a very real sense, the Internal Rev- 
enue Code is condoning illegal political 
activity and rewarding it with a tax ex- 
emption. 

Mr. President, it is common practice 
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for a portion of involuntary union dues 
to be allocated to special committees 
which channel these funds into political 
campaigns. These often are called “‘Politi- 
cal education” or “community action” 
committees, but this is a very thin veil. 
These committees “educate” people to 
support the politicians who are in favor 
with the union bosses. They bring about 
“community action” which will boost the 
political fortunes of the chosen party or 
candidate. 

This amendment is intended to put 
some reasonable restraint on the stag- 
gering sums of money and resources now 
being poured into these political activi- 
ties by the unions. 

This would not prevent the use of sep- 
arate political arms or organizations. I 
do not dispute the right of unions to have 
political action machinery which is truly 
supported by voluntary contributions. 

This amendment would not affect 
other voluntary political action groups 
such as the League of Women Voters or 
associations which are allowed to engage 
in certain political activity under other 
sections of the Internal Revenue Code. 

Someone is bound to argue that we do 
not need this amendment because politi- 
cal spending by unions already is illegal. 

Mr. President, it is obvious that the 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act has not 
done the job. There have been attempts 
to enforce this law, but the results have 
been singularly unimpressive. 

Mr. President, my amendment would 
bring an effective new restraint on the 
undesirable and illegal political spending 
by labor organizations. These organiza- 
tions are more concerned about main- 
taining their tax exempt status than 
they are about the remote possibility of 
prosecution under current law. 

As I said earlier, tax exemption under 
section 501(c) is a special privilege. The 
amendment would make it clear that this 
privilege will continue only so long as 
unions do not abuse the privilege. 

Unions could remain tax free simply 
by sticking to the business of being 
unions rather than playing at the role of 
kingmaker. To keep their tax-exempt 
status, they would have to remain free of 
political wheeling and dealing. 

One more point I would like to make 
is the fact that my amendment is con- 
sistent with the Supreme Court decisions 
in the Street and Allen cases. The Jus- 
tices held that Congress did not intend 
to authorize unions to use compulsory 
dues and fees for political purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself an additional 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona is recognized for an 
additional 2 minutes. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I am very 
concerned about the abuses being per- 
petrated by labor unions in collecting 
dues and assessments for political pur- 
poses. The Wall Street Journal recently 
carried an excellent article telling of the 
shameful tactics used by the Marine 
Engineers Beneficial Association, AFL- 
CIO, to collect political funds from 
pensioners. 

The Wall Street Journal article says, 
in part: 
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The Marine Engineers, or MEBA, is not a 
union that seems in need of help. It collects 
initiation fees of $1,000 from young men 
wanting to join, and it can afford to pay 
President Jesse Calhoon a $75,000 salary. 

But MEBA lacks a membership willing to 
give generously to the union's political fund. 
So, to compensate for stinginess among sea- 
going engineers, it leans on pensioners who 
can't so easily elude the political collectors— 
and at times leans on deceased members’ 
widows too. 

Supposedly, the retirees are all donating 
voluntarily, as Federal law requires. But be- 
cause the union controls pension payments, 
a member applying for retirement thinks 
twice before refusing to contribute. Once a 
pensioner has agreed to give, the union makes 
sure he doesn’t forget: it deducts the $10 con- 
tributions from the monthly retirement 
checks it sends out. 

In most cases, the oldsters supplying politi- 
cal dollars don’t know where their money is 
going. 


Mr. President, we should provide some 
protection from this type of extortion by 
union bosses. We should protect not only 
pensioners, but every rank and file work- 
er who is having money taken from his 
paycheck for union dues. And in the 
process we will be protecting the Ameri- 
can public from union officials who are 
more interested in pulling the strings of 
political power than they are in watch- 
ing over the welfare and rights of their 
members. 

Allow me to summarize. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
protect the rights of rank and file union 
members who are now forced to contrib- 
ute to political causes they do not believe 
in. It is designed to maintain some bal- 
ance in our political system by requiring 
unions to abide by the same regulations 
that apply to other segments of our 
society. 

Mr. President, I yield 6 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon is recognized for 6 
minutes. 

Mr, PACK WOOD, Mr. President, prior 
to my election to the Senate, I practiced 
labor law for about 5 years and had a 
fair degree of personal relationship with 
most of the union business agents for 
the various different unions that exist 
in a normal city. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PACK WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There.is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FANNIN. I thank the distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, in 
addition to practicing labor law I had oc- 
casion to be the Republican county 
chairman in the county that included the 
Portland area, with about 500,000 peo- 
ple, from 1960 to 1962. During that time 
I had some degree of relationship with 
COPE, the Committee on Political Edu- 
cation. 

In Oregon and throughout the Nation 
on occasion, unions endorse some candi- 
dates. I had occasion to go to the Labor 
Temple and to work during the day with 
union-paid officials, who were on union 
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salaries, on the union premises, in an 
effort to lend a hand in making phone 
calls and sending out literature. We 
worked on behalf of Republican candi- 
dates or Democratic candidates, but the 
union was working on behalf of all those 
they endorsed. 

I am talking about the expenditure of 
money—not COPE contributions because 
in theory those are voluntary. In theory 
the union member checks off $1 or $2 
for COPE and that money goes to the 
expenditure of funds for political can- 
didates. 

I am talking about salaries, sound 
trucks, telephones, space, mimeograph 
and typewriters, all paid for out of union 
dues and being used for true partisan 
support of candidates, Democrat and Re- 
publican, all in violation of the law, and 
none of those violations ever prosecuted. 

Mr. President, the unions are going 
to tell you, and I have heard them say 
this with a straight face, “Why, all of 
our contributions are voluntary. We do 
not spend any ‘dues’.”” 

Anyone who has been in politics, espe- 
cially to the extent of having been elected 
to the Senate, cannot be blind to the fact 
that union dues, uniform assessments, 
and membership fees, which are paid by 
union members, are being used for par- 
tisan political endeavors, in addition to 
the so-called COPE contributions. This 
Senate cannot turn its mind from the 
fact that it exists. There is not a single 
Senator in this room who knows other 
than that it does exist. 

If because it inures to the partisan 
benefit of some is reason not to choose 
to recognize it legally, so be it. But let 
us make it clear when we vote. If the 
amendment of the Senator from Arizona 
is rejected the Senate is saying to the 
unions of this country, “You go ahead 
and illegally spend your dues, illegally 
spend your uniform assessments, because 
we in the Senate, while we piously claim 
you should not do it, are going to refuse 
to pass the one law that could make a 
difference, and that is the removal of 
your tax-exempt status.” 

I know it would be said by other Sen- 
ators that there are other laws pro- 
hibiting unions from giving money and 
why do we not enforce those laws. There 
are other laws. The Corrupt Practices 
Act prohibited people from giving more 
than $5,000 to a campaign, and other 
kinds of contributions, and that is ob- 
served in the breach. The reason we 
passed the Campaign Financing Reform 
Act was that we recognized that the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act, despite its legal lim- 
itations, does not work. We should rec- 
ognize that the legal limitations on the 
books to prevent unions from spending 
dues, assessments, and initiation fees do 
not work. If we truly want it to work, we 
should agree to this amendment. If we 
do not care, let us reject the amendment, 
but let us admit what we are doing when 
we do it. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, how much 
time do we have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 7 minutes remaining. 

Mr, FANNIN. I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I am 
very safe in saying that this amendment 
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is an old chestnut. It has been before this 
body several times and sponsored by the 
same individual. It is an antilabor 
amendment. It was voted down in 1969. 
It seems to pop up every time we have a 
bill of any nature. 

Now, the inconsistency here, if I may 
say so, in rebuttal to the two speeches 
made, is the fact that if they really want 
purity in presidential elections they 
should vote for the checkoff. And this is 
the reason. If you allow every taxpayer 
of this country to allocate to the presi- 
dential fund $1 of what he owes the Gov- 
ernment, candidates will be free of any 
influence of any organization, be it labor 
or anything else. 

But this is a sledge hammer amend- 
ment to beat labor over the head. 

We hear the argument they are doing 
things illegally and getting away with it. 
You have a Republican Attorney Gen- 
eral; why does he not prosecute? He has 
the jurisdiction and the responsibility. If 
you know of any labor leader or anybody 
else in this country doing anything il- 
legally, I say have him indicted, tried, 
and convicted. But this idea that you cast 
an aspersion on the whole labor move- 
ment in this country just because some 
individuals do not agree with that move- 
ment is something I cannot accept. 

Mr. President, I do not want to take too 
much time. This amendment should be 
rejected. Its proponents do not have the 
courage to say “labor.” They say only 
“organization.” They even hide that 


when they make speeches. All they say is 
“labor.” Why do they not be honest with 
themselves and put it explicitly in the 


amendment. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. GURNEY Mr. President, I think 
what the Senator wants to accomplish 
with his amendment, as I understand it, 
is to take the political influence out of 
elections. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is right. 

Mr. GURNEY. That is, the influence 
that may go with substantial contribu- 
tions. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is right. 

Mr. GURNEY. Regardless of where 
they come from. 

And they also seek, I presume, to get 
into the campaigns of both parties an 
equal amount of money or something 
that is approximately equal so that a 
political campaign will hopefully hinge 
upon the candidates themselves and the 
issues as they present them. 

Is that not what the Senator seeks to 
do? 

Mr. PASTORE. Precisely. 

Mr. GURNEY. Very well. Now I go to 
my question. I think that the Senator 
is right in his assertion that as far as 
this campaign contribution amendment 
is concerned, that will put an equal 
amount of money into both political 
parties. That is all right as far as it goes. 
But now, let me ask the Senator this 
question. The Senator has been in poli- 
tics a lot longer than I have, and a lot 
longer than most of us have. 

Mr. PASTORE. Thirty-five years con- 
tinuously. 

Mr. GURNEY. He knows precisely how 
the political apparatus in this Nation 
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works. He also knows what the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Oregon just 
said, and that is that there is a great deal 
of political activity in every campaign on 
the part of labor, and there is nothing 
wrong with that. It goes to some of our 
candidates, as well as to some candidates 
on the Senator’s side. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is right. 

Mr. GURNEY. Only, unfortunately, it 
goes to candidates on the Senator’s side. 
That is all right. That is part of the 
process. 

But my question to the author of 
the amendment is this: It was estimated 
in the 1968 campaign that organized la- 
bor put $60 million into the campaign. 
I do not know whether that is an ac- 
curate statement but certainly we all 
know that they put tens of millions of 
dollars into that campaign. How in the 
world is the Senator going to explain 
to the Senator from Florida or any other 
Member of this body how you can make 
both political parties equal so far as 
moneys that go into that campaign are 
concerned, under the Senator’s amend- 
ment, if he does not do something to plug 
the loophole of what the labor organiza- 
tion spends on political campaigns that 
we cannot do anything about. If he can 
tell me how we can equalize that input, 
I will be inclined to support his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator asked me 
a question. First of all, this is an indict- 
ment you have not proved. Did they put 
in the $10 million legally or illegally? 
The argument here is that it was done il- 
legally. They indict on the floor of the 
Senate a respectable organization. Now, 
there are possibly some thieves and 
crooks somewhere in labor organizations. 
There are thieves and crooks even in pub- 
lic life. But the point is why are you 
choosing labor and indicting all labor 
without proof? 

Mr. GURNEY. I did not do that. 

Mr. PASTORE. Without—— 

Mr. GURNEY. Just a moment now. I 
did not do that. 

Mr. PASTORE. All right, You are ask- 
ing me the question: Why do I not sup- 
port the amendment? For the simple rea- 
son that this amendment is an indict- 
ment of labor and you have not proved 
the case. 

Mr. GURNEY. I have not said it was 
an indictment of labor. 

Mr. PASTORE. No, but—— 

Mr. GURNEY. As a matter of fact, I 
admitted that the amendment was fair 
to both political parties insofar as the 
amendment itself goes. What I asked 
the Senator is this: How are you going 
to equalize on the side of all the other 
influences that go into a campaign— 
businesses, professionals, just ordinary 
people? How are you going to equalize the 
tens of millions that organized labor puts 
into political campaigns? That is all I 
want to know. 

Mr. PASTORE. Do you mean they do 
it voluntarily through their workers? 

Mr. GURNEY. What is that? 

Mr. PASTORE. Do they do it vol- 
untarily through their workers, and if 
so what is wrong with that? 

Mr. GURNEY. Well 

Mr. PASTORE. Why cannot a work- 
ingman put $2 into my campaign like 
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the man who bought a $500 ticket to go 
to your Republican affair last week? 

Mr. GURNEY. I can tell the Senator 
from Rhode Island that there are a whole 
lot of workers who came to me after the 
election and said, “Senator, why don’t 
you do something about the AFL—-CIO”— 
or the particular union involyed—“tak- 
ing my union dues and putting them into 
the campaign of a man running against 
you when I support you?” I know people 
came to me in Florida after every 
election—— 

Mr. PASTORE. You are indicting—— 

Mr. GURNEY. I am not indicting. 

Mr. PASTORE. Because they came to 
you. 

Mr. GURNEY. You said these contri- 
butions are voluntary. That was the an- 
swer to the Senator from Oregon that 
they are not voluntary. 

Mr. PASTORE. The voluntary thing 
is that they have put it into COPE. The 
question to decide is whether that is 
violating the law. If that man came to 
me, I would say, “Go see the district 
attorney.” 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, is the 
Senator saying that all this money is 
voluntary? 

Mr. PASTORE. I have no idea, but I 
say most of it is. It is just as voluntary, 
or maybe just as honest or just as ques- 
tionable, as the man who pays $500 for 
a fund-raising ticket. 

Mr. FANNIN. When you talk about an 
indictment of labor organizations; yes, 
that is true. I am indicting some of those 
labor organizations who are committing 
illegal acts and it is in the news every 
day what they are doing. 

Mr. PASTORE. You are 
them all. 

Mr. FANNIN. Those who are in viola- 
tion of the law; yes. The best article that 
illustrates what is happening—— 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, 
whose time are we working? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the 
time of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FANNIN. I was answering the 
Senator’s question. 

Mr. PASTORE. You are not answer- 
ing the question: You are asking a 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island—— 

Mr. PASTORE. Use your own time. 
Make your speech. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, 
much time do I have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 7 minutes. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
would like to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. PASTORE. On your time, I will 
answer any question. 
ee PACK WOOD. I will ask it on your 

e. 

Mr. PASTORE. No. On your time. 

Mr, FANNIN. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Oregon 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Are you suggesting 
that if there is any violation of the laws, 
we have ample laws to prosecute? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is right. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Was not the same 
thing true with respect to other viola- 
tions; we had the Corrupt Practices Act 
that covered this situation? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is right. 


indicting 


on 


how 
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Mr. PACK WOOD. Did not we pass the 
Campaign Reform Act because we knew 
the law did not work? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is right. 

Mr. PACKWOOD, Just exactly the 
same situation as here. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is not just exact- 
ly the same situation as here. You jump 
over two humps. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Does the Senator 
from Rhode Island support the use of in- 
voluntary dues—not voluntary contribu- 
tions, but involuntary dues and assess- 
ments, and membership fees—for par- 
tisan politics? 

Mr. PASTORE. No one should be 
forced to do anything. That is duress, 
and it is against my principles. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. You do not accept 
that? 

Mr. PASTORE. I will not accept it. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. In your 35 years in 
politics have you ever seen money paid 
by union members or union workers as 
dues used for partisan politics? 

Mr. PASTORE. I have received money 
from COPE. I have received money from 
individuals. I have never received money 
under the table. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Answer my ques- 
tion: Have you ever seen money or dues 
paid by union members or a union build- 
ing used for political partisan purposes? 

Mr. PASTORE. No. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. In your 35 years you 
have never seen that? 

Mr. PASTORE. No, no. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Let me ask you one 
last question: If I bring you evidence that 
it happens, would you support this 
amendment? 

Mr. PASTORE. No. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. That is right—— 

Mr. PASTORE. No. Wait a minute. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. I see what you are 
saying. 

Mr. PASTORE. You know what I will 
do. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. You do not want to 
support the amendment when we have 
evidence that it happens—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senators 
will cease until we get this body back in 
order. The Senator from Rhode Island 
has the floor. 

Mr. PASTORE. You bring that indi- 
vidual to me and I will take him down to 
John Mitchell. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator asking to be recognized? 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes, on my time. You 
bring him to me and I will take him down 
to John Mitchell to let you prove he did it. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one brief question? 

Mr. PASTORE. On your time. 

Mr. GURNEY. I do not have time. 

Mr. PASTORE. Well, get it. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. GURNEY. Following the colloquy 
between the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon and the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island, have you ever wit- 
nessed or known of a boilerroom opera- 
tion in the State of Rhode Island run 
by labor unions? 

Mr. PASTORE. What is a boilerroom 
operation? 

Mr. GURNEY. Well, I must say, if the 
Senator does not know what one of those 
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things is, he had forgotten all the 35 
years’ experience he has ever had. 

Mr. PASTORE. No, I have not forgot- 
ten one thing. 

Mr. GURNEY. It is where a union has 
about 100 or 200 or 300 people in a room. 

Mr. PASTORE. And they do what? 
Torture them? 

Mr. GURNEY. And they tell them what 
to do. Have you never heard of one of 
these operations? 

Mr. PASTORE. No, no. Where I come 
from we have good unions and I am 
proud of every one of them. 

Mr. GURNEY. That does not have any- 
thing to do with it. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am not ready to in- 
dict them. 

Mr. GURNEY. What has that to do 
with what the Senator is saying? We just 
got through saying that the unions fi- 
nance partisan operations, and the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island knows that just 
as much as I do. 

Mr. PASTORE, How come you end up 
with all the money? How come you end 
up with all the dough? 

Mr. GRIFFIN, Because the unions do 
not report what they get. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We will 
return to regular order. Who is asking 
for recognition? 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. On my time. Will you 
tell me how much you have in your 
treasury now? 

Mr. GURNEY. Are you asking me a 
question? 

Mr. PASTORE. How much do you 
have in the Senate Republican Campaign 
Committee? 

Mr. GURNEY. If I knew, I would an- 
swer. If there is anybody here who knows, 
I hope he does answer. 

Mr. PASTORE. If you find out, let me 
know. 

Mr. GURNEY. I will ask the Senator 
what is wrong with that? Is there any- 
thing wrong with the Democrats or 
Republicans raising money? 

Mr. PASTORE. No. 

Mr. GURNEY. The Senator is envious 
because the Senator’s party has a huge 
campaign debt that is not paid and the 
Republicans have received that and some 
other money. 

Mr. PASTORE. You mentioned some- 
thing here. You have been throwing 
around $60 million from the unions. You 
have been throwing around $10 million. 
I am just asking how much has been 
thrown into your office. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. On your time. 

Mr. COOK. If I may have 30 seconds, 
I will only say- 

Mr. PASTORE. Wait a minute. I do 
not yield. Take it out of your time. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I yield 30 
seconds to the Senator. 

Mr. COOK. The Senator from Rhode 
Island said all day yesterday and the day 
before, “Do not worry about your fund. 
You already have it,” I thought you knew 
how much we had. That is what you have 
been telling us. You told us repeatedly 
for two and a half days, “You do not 
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have to worry about that,” and so on. 
The Senator does not have to know the 
answer. He already has it. 

Mr. PASTORE. What is your ques- 
tion? 

Mr. COOK. You have been telling us 
all about this. I thought you knew. That 
is the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
yields time? 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona has 3 minutes remain- 
ing. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
has made quite an issue about identifying 
the role of labor in electoral politics. I 
have here an article entitled “The Po- 
litical Activities of Unions” by Alexander 
E. Barkan, director of COPE, which ap- 
peared in “Issues in Industrial Society,” 
in 1969. 

Here, I think, is the best example of 
what is being done, and it is not being 
done by voluntary dues, it is being done 
through compulsory dues. This is what 
Alexander Barkan says: 

The real untold story of this election— 


Referring to the 1968 election— 
is the role of the labor unions in it. This 1s 
& remarkable story. There {s no question but 
that the trade union movement effort mate- 
rially affected the outcome and contributed 
substantially to Mr. Humphrey's total vote. 


Then he goes on to say: 

Evidence of the intensity of labor's politi- 
cal activity in 1968 was the 55 million pieces 
of printed matter distributed by national 
COPE to union members and an addiitonal 
60 million-plus distributed by state AFL-CIO 
bodies and international unions. It is un- 
likely that any organization—including the 
two major parties—ever produced so much 
political literature in any one campaign. 


Is the Senator from Rhode Island try- 
ing to tell me that all these activities 
were supported entirely by the voluntary 
contributions to COPE? I am sure he 
does not. Would the Senator care to re- 
spond to the question as to whether he 
believes that this was all done by volun- 
tary dues to COPE? 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
Rhode Island will speak for himself. 

Mr. FANNIN. I just asked the Senator 
a question. 

Let us see what George Meany said: 

The fact is that labor has never succeeded 
in raising by voluntary contributions more 
than a small fraction of the total amounts 
expended in any campaign. 


That was published in the Washington 
Post, in a statement by AFL-CIO Presi- 
dent George Meany. 

I do not know what could be more im- 
pressive as to what has actually hap- 
pened than the quotations from these 
gentlemen who are so active, both in the 
AFL-CIO, of which George Meany is 
president, and in COPE, of which Alex- 
ander Barkan is director. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All the 
time of the Senator from Arizona has 
expired. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, during the 
Senate’s consideration of the Revenue 
Act of 1971, an amendment was offered 
by Senator FANNIN to deny a tax exemp- 
tion to any organization which requires 


Who 
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membership dues or fees as a condition 
of employment and which uses any part 
of its income for political purposes. Ex- 
isting law already prohibits use of com- 
pulsory dues for political activities. The 
Fannin amendment as I read it would 
have established a penalty for use of vol- 
untary contributions as well. That raises 
serious constitutional questions in my 
mind. I do not believe the Congress 
should be in the business of restricting 
the voluntary political activities of a 
particular group of individuals and for 
that reason I opposed the amendment. 

By contrast, I voted not to table the 
Dominick amendment to the campaign 
spending bill which was before the Sen- 
ate on August 4. That amendment sought 
to strengthen the prohibition against 
political use of compulsory dues money 
but it specifically exempted voluntary 
contributions. Section B of the amend- 
ment provided that: 

Nothing herein shall prohibit the volun- 
tary contribution of any individual members 
of any organization to or for the benefit of 
any candidate or political committee, as long 
as such contribution is unrelated to dues, 
fees or other monies required as a condition 
of membership in such organization or as a 
condition of employment. 


I am opposed to forcing individuals to 
contribute to a political candidate or 
party whom they may not support and I 
would vote to strengthen existing law in 
this regard. But it is not corrective of 
such abuses as may exist to turn the coin 
and say there will be no political contri- 
butions of any kind by the members of 
that organization. 


Mr. GAMBRELL. Mr. President, during 
the Senate’s consideration of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1971, containing the pro- 
posals for tax relief under phase II of 


the President’s economic policy, an 
amendment was offered by Senator 
Fannin of Arizona to deny tax exempt 
status to any organization which re- 
quires “any person to pay membership 
dues, fees, or other assessments, as a 
condition of employment,” if the orga- 
nization uses “any part of its income or 
the amounts received for its support” for 
political purposes. 

Under existing law, use of compulsory 
union dues contrary to the wishes of un- 
ion membership is restricted. The Fannin 
amendment, however, would have denied 
tax exempt status to a labor organization 
which makes political contributions with 
the consent of, and even from voluntary 
contributions of, its membership. 

In this respect, the Fannin amend- 
ment was more restrictive than the Dom- 
inick amendment, which was tabled in 
the Senate in early August, and I there- 
fore voted against the Fanning amend- 
ment. 

It is unfortunate that efforts to pre- 
vent involuntary political contributions 
by union members, have been so poorly 
prepared. The Fannin amendment, like 
the Dominick amendment, was hastily 
drawn during debate covering other sub- 
jects, and overshot the mark which it 
sought to reach. 

I would join in a responsible effort to 
eliminate involuntary political contribu- 
tions, and am opposed to heavy political 
influence from special and secret sources. 
For this reason, I have supported the 
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Political Campaign Reform Act of 1971 
placing limits on spending and contribu- 
tions, and requiring full disclosure of 
contributions and contributors. This leg- 
islation covers contributions by labor 
unions and other special interest sources. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I want 
to say one thing. When we held the 
hearings on the campaign expenditures 
bill that was approved by this body, and 
against which the Senator from Arizona 
appeared before our committee with the 
same kind of an amendment. 

When the Deputy Attorney General, 
Mr. Kleindienst, came before our com- 
mittee, I asked him categorically, “Do 
you recommend the insertion of this 
amendment into the law?” 

He said, “No, I do not. I do not.” 

That is all I wish to say to my Repub- 
lican brethren. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Is there anything in 
this amendment that applies equally to 
business and corporations in terms of 
their contributions, or is this solely di- 
rected against the labor unions? 

Mr. PASTORE. Well, there is quite a 
bit. Very cleverly, it says “no organiza- 
tion,” but when they get up to make their 
speeches, all they talk about is the labor 
unions. They know if they would write 
in there “labor unions,” it would be a 
dead duck. They know that. 

That has been the ploy here. That is 
the maneuver: “Let’s sugarcoat it a little 
bit, and maybe they will swallow it.” 

I do not think the Senate is willing to 
swallow anything like that. 

In answer to the question of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, there is hon- 
esty in everyone and there is a little dis- 
honesty in almost everyone. I am not say- 
ing labor unions are 100 percent pure, 
and I am not saying that everyone who 
belongs to the National Association of 
Manufacturers is not a decent man, or 
that everyone who belongs to the cham- 
ber of commerce is not a decent man, or 
that everyone who works for the Lock- 
heed Co. in an executive capacity is a 
dishonest man. I am not saying that. All 
Iam saying is that they are running an 
amendment here as an indictment of the 
entire labor movement of this country, 
and I cannot buy it, and I will never 
buy it. I hope the amendment will be 
defeated. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BENTSEN). All remaining time having 
been yielded back, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Arizona (Mr, FANNIN). On this 
question, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE), the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jackson), the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern), the Sen- 
ator from Alabama (Mr. SPARKMAN) and 
the Senator from Georgia (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson), and the Senator from 
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Alabama (Mr. SPARKMAN) would each 


vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. SAxBE) is absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Kansas (Mr, PEAR- 
son) is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Monpt) is absent because of illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, 
nays 61, as follows: 

[No. 362 Leg.] 
YEAS—31 


Allen Dominick McClellan 

Allott 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd, Va. 

Cotton 
Jordan, N.C. 
Jordan, Idaho 

NAYS—61 

Gambrell 
Gravel 
Harris 
Hart 
Hatfield 
Hollings 


Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Tunney 
Weicker 

Mondale Williams 

g Montoya 
Fulbright Moss 
NOT VOTING—8 
Mundt Sparkman 
Jackson Pearson Talmadge 
McGovern Saxbe 


So Mr. Fannrin’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


Hartke 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
BENTSEN). Who yields time? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Is time required to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Some- 
one must yield time. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, with the time not to 
be charged against either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent that Mr. Ken Davis, a 
member of the staff of the Senator from 


(Mr. 
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Pennsylvania (Mr. Scorr); Mr. Joel 
Abramson, a member of the staff of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee—— 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GAMBRELL). The Senate will be in order. 
The galleries will be in order. The Sen- 
ator wishes to speak. 

Mr. MATHIAS (continuing). And a 
member of the staff of the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. Case), as designated by 
him, be permitted on the floor during the 
debate and votes on the pending amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, would the 
Senator withhold that request? 

Mr. HARRIS. I withhold that request. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that David Huber, a mem- 
ber of my staff, be permitted on the floor 
during the debate and votes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my assistant, 
Timothy Brosnahan, be permitted on the 
floor during the debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during the 
course of the debate and the votes 
today, James Sanderson, of my staff, 
be permitted on the floor. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, the distin- 
guished acting majority leader, the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia (Mr. BYRD), has 
asked me to help him out, because he is 
at a meeting right now. I know that he 
has been very careful about this kind of 
request. I think that there would be no 
objection if the staff members were per- 
mitted to be present on the floor for 
debate on the amendment. However, I 
think that I must object to the request 
until the Senator from West Virginia can 
be consulted. However, if the Senator 
from Colorado wishes to request permis- 
sion for him to be present during debate 
on the pending amendment, I have no 
objection. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I will wait 
until the Senator gets through, and I will 
take the fioor in my own right. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. HARRIS, Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of % quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time not be 
charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr, President, after con- 
ferring with the assistant majority lead- 
er, I now request that my staff assistant, 
Mr. James Sanderson, may be permitted 
on the floor during the course of the 
debate—— 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not 
object—— 

Mr, ALLOTT. Mr. President, I should 
like to state my request before I am 
interrupted. 

I ask unanimous consent that James 
Sanderson, my staff assistant, be permit- 
ted on the floor during the debate and 
rollcalls today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I will not ob- 
ject, I would like to ask unanimous con- 
sent that my assistant, Mr. Carey Parker, 
also be permitted on the floor. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. For how 
long? 

Mr. KENNEDY. During the course of 
the debate. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. On this 
bill? 

Mr, KENNEDY. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Hearing no objection to the 
request of the Senator from Colorado, 
that request is agreed to. 

Does the Senator from Massachusetts 
have a request? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I send an amend- 
ment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is recognized. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. He made 
a similar request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The Senator from Colorado is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I send 
a the desk two amendments for print- 

g. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received and print- 
ed, and will be held at the desk. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I re- 
quest that my amendment No. 710 be 
reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The amendment was read as follows: 


On page 7, line 8, delete "1971", and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “1973”. 

On page 26, line 22, delete “1972” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “1974”. 


On page 29, line 2, delete “1970” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “1972”. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
distingushed Senator yield? 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator. 
If the Senator would prefer to make a 
statement on what his amendment is 
about—— 


November 19, 1971 


Mr. WEICKER, No. I realize the Sen- 
ator has other business to look after, 
pay I yield the floor to him for 7 min- 
utes. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstand the amendment of the distin- 
guished Senator it would delay the effec- 
tive date of the Pastore amendment. 
That I would support. My reasons for 
supporting it are that I believe that the 
Pastore amendment, amendment No. 692, 
before us, is an outrage. I predict that 
it will meet with the disapproval of a 
vast majority of the American voters 
when they find out what has happened. 
I hope that the Senate will stop and 
think before the final vote is taken to 
incorporate this amendment as a part of 
the very necessary tax bill which must 
be passed. 

This amendment carries the provision 
that any taxpayer in making out his 
income tax return can make a certain 
check mark on his return and $1 of his 
taxes can be paid into a fund to be used 
for the campaign expenses of politicians 
running for office. 

Let us consider just how this works. 
If the Treasury Department takes the 
dollar and turns it over to this fund for 
political purposes the Treasury is short 
& dollar. The transaction is the same as 
if the Treasury mailed to the taxpayer a 
dollar and the taxpayer in return put it 
into a political campaign, or it is just the 
same as if there were a direct payment 
out of the Treasury to finance the presi- 
dential campaign. This, I would oppose, 
but at least it is more forthright. 

This amendment is before us not be- 
cause of the desires or actions of the 
rank and file of citizens of the United 
States who affiliate with the Democrat 
Party. These Democrats, like Repub- 
licans, put our country above party. This 
amendment, I dare say, is not before us 
because the rank and file of Democrat 
Senators approve of it. It is before us 
because of the scheming of the political 
strategists of the Democrat Party. 

This raid on the Treasury is no small 
matter. Should in a given year 150 mil- 
lion taxpayers file individual tax returns 
and one-half of them authorize the 
check-off which comes not out of their 
money but out of the public treasury, it 
would amount to $75 million. 

Mr. President, we hear a lot about 
priorities. There is not enough money in 
the Treasury to provide the full amount 
for those worthwhile causes that have 
a high priority. We could recite a long 
list of activities for human welfare where 
more money is being sought. In addition 
to the human needs of people, there are 
many public needs that are suffering for 
the lack of money. Why should the pol- 
iticians’ coffers have a “super top prior- 
ity”? If this nefarious scheme passes, 
these Democrat strategists will get their 
hands on the money before it ever rests 
in the Treasury or comes within the ju- 
risdiction of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand the 
daily statement of the United States 
Treasury for November 9, 1971. It shows 
that the national debt on that date was 
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$413,999,139,134.81. A year ago on that 
date it amounted to $383,093,867,954.87. 
Think of the idea of turning millions and 
millions of dollars over to the Democrat 
National Committee at a time when the 
national debt is increasing at the rate 
of $58,000 per minute. 

The Republican National Committee 
does not want this money. In the first 
test vote in the Senate every Republican 
voted against it. 

It is difficult to believe that the Demo- 
crat National Committee is callous 
enough to insist that the Democrat 
Members of this Senate should have to 
vote on such an immoral proposition. I 
am convinced that great numbers of the 
Democrat Senators would find this most 
distasteful. 

This raid on the public treasury and 
this clever but unwise and unsound and 
unfair strategy on the part of the Dem- 
ocrat chieftains is not only bad but it is 
worse because of the attempt to place 
this in the much needed tax bill that 
should be enacted. 

The bill before us does a number of 
things. It brings relief for individuals 
which will mean more jobs. It provides, 
among other things, for the reinstate- 
ment of the investment credit and the 
repeal of the tax on new automobiles. 
The whole objective of these actions is 
to produce jobs. Jobs mean wages. Wages 
and income mean more revenue for the 
Government. Jobs mean fewer people on 
welfare. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the Senator yield 
to me for 1 additional minute? 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, if the 
Democratic high command forces the 
President of the United States to either 
veto the tax bill or accept it with such an 
outrageous provision in it, it will be the 
biggest political blunder on the part of 
the Democratic National Committee of 
the century. 

To say the least there should be no 
money flow out of the Treasury for po- 
litical campaigns until the Congress of 
the United States sets the Nation’s fi- 
nancial house in order. I, therefore, will 
propose an amendment which makes this 
pending amendment ineffective until the 
budget is balanced. 

Mr. President, in the meantime I shall 
support the amendment of the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut, and 
I thank him for yielding. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska because he has put his finger 
on the key issue of priorities. I am sure 
the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
braska receives daily in his mail pleas 
from his constituents relative to prob- 
lems of employment, problems of health, 
problems of transportation, problems of 
housing, problems of environment, dis- 
ease, and so forth. 

I would like to know from the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska just how many cards 
and letters he has received imploring 
him to do something about supplying 
him or anybody else on this flocr with 
additional campaign funds. 

Mr. CURTIS, I am certain I cannot 
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tell how many requests I get, but I am 
certain the elderly of this country who 
are waiting for more housing to be built 
for the elderly will be up in arms if they 
find out we are taking money out of the 
Treasury instantly without any appro- 
priation—device, even—and put it in 
political campaigns. It is public money. 
It is not the politicians’ money. I think 
it would be wrong for the budget bal- 
ance, but we ought to wait until we take 
care of the needs. 

Mr. WEICKER. I thank the Senator. 
The point I am making here is, Who 
asked for this? Who asked for it? Where 
are all the cards and letters asking us to 
“Please pass this amendment so that the 
politicians will be taken care of”? They 
told us to produce a revenue bill so we 
could get people back to work, so we 
could get the economy going again. We 
certainly have received mail relative to 
the real problems and priorities that ex- 
ist, but where are the cards and letters 
asking for the Pastore amendment? I 
have not received one single letter sug- 
gesting that a Federal campaign fund is 
a priority. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, on my time? 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. How many cards did 
the Senator receive on the accelerated 
depreciation reserve? 

Mr. WEICKER. I have received letter 
after letter saying, “Please do something 
to get the economy going’”—something 
that has caused me sometimes to go 
against the administration. But finally 
we have arrived at an economic cure that 
we can agree on. Yes; I have received let- 
ters asking me to do something about 
the 10-percent unemployment in my 
State. 

Mr. PASTORE. And most of them are 
Democrats, and we have unemployment 
in my State, and I am for the Senator’s 
bill. When some of our colleagues voted 
against the ADR, I voted for it. It was 
carried only by three votes. I heard some 
of our colleagues say, after my argument, 
that my argument was the only reason 
they voted for it. 

I am for the accelerated depreciation 
reserve. I am for the 7-percent invest- 
ment credit. That has nothing to do with 
it. What I am complaining about is that 
you are delaying the passage of this bill 
by the tactics used. You wanted to de- 
lay the operation of it for 7 years. Now 
you bring it down to 2 years. If you lose 
that, you will bring it down to 1 year. 
If you lose that, you will get it down to 2 
months, and keep going until you get it 
down to tomorrow, 

Mr. WEICKER. The reason is that I 
think it is a travesty to use human misery 
and unemployment to vote a smelly bill 
through the Senate. 

Mr. PASTORE. You speak on your 
time. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I have the 
floor. It was yielded to me by the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, he can 
only yield for a question. He does not own 
the floor, but he can peddle it around. 

Mr. COOK, You do not own the floor 
either, I would suggest to the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 
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Mr. PASTORE. You yield the floor? 

Mr. WEICKER. Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I want it clearly un- 
derstood that the tactics being employed 
here are to delay—delay—delay. Yester- 
day the Senator from Connecticut sug- 
gested that we postpone the effectiveness 
of this legislation until 1977. Today he 
comes in and he says, “Let us make it 2 
years.” He will come in tomorrow, if he 
loses this one, and say, “Let us make it 
1 year.” And this is how it is going. 

Now, my friend from Connecticut keeps 
talking about unemployment, as though 
he is distressed about it more than I am. 
Unemployment means as much to me 
as it does to him, and I dare say I have 
done more about it than he has ever done. 

Mr. President, we want the bill that 
the President would like to have. But, 
for some reason, it matters not that the 
Republicans on that side of the aisle be 
in the minority or the majority, it is 
either their way or nothing at all. This 
is a filibuster. Let us face it—it is a fili- 
buster. If they are going to use these 
tactics, what they are doing in effect is 
delaying the President’s program. That 
is what they are doing. So I say the time 
has come to look at this matter straight 
in the face. 

They keep saying here, “You are go- 
ing to raid the Treasury of the United 
States.” Now, let us see what this bill 
actually does. The bill leaves it up to the 
individual taxpayer, who can determine, 
by his own choice, that of the money 
that he is to pay—— 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. PASTORE. Let me finish my sen- 
tence. Of the money he has to pay to the 
Government anyway, he is saying, “Take 
that dollar that will go into the Treasury, 
that I have to pay anyway, and allocate 
it to this fund, so that the people of this 
country will have the proper exposure of 
the candidates, whether those candidates 
are rich or poor, so the people may decide 
for whom they shall vote.” 

If a person feels that this is a raid, he 
does not have to check it off. But who has 
the definite decision? The Senator from 
Connecticut? No. The Senator from 
Rhode Island? No. My decision can only 
go to $1, and his decision can only go to 
$1; but the real decision is to be made by 
the American taxpayer for himself. 

What does it amount to? When you add 
it all up, about $60 million—$15 million 
less than we spend in 1 day in Vietnam. 
To do what? To lose American boys, the 
way they are dying in Vietnam? Nothing 
of the kind. It is just to make sure we get 
the best individual to be the President of 
the United States. That is our purpose. 

They say the American people are not 
going to like the opportunity of the check- 
off. Let us assume that responsibility. We 
will assume the responsibility of going 
before the American people and protect- 
ing and defending what we are doing 
here today. I am not afraid of it. I am not 
afraid to explain to the American people 
and to the people of my State why I voted 
for the bill. I will stand up and tell them 
why, and when I do, I will wave the 
American flag at the same time. I will 
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wave the flag and say, “It is because the 
day has come when we remove the old 
roadblock—the fact that the only time 
one can afford to run for the Presidency 
is if he has a barrel of money—either he 
or his family—either that or he has to go 
out and get on his knees and humiliate 
himself at cocktail parties, at $500 din- 
ners, in order to raise his campaign 
money.” 

That is what we are here for. I can keep 
making this speech time and time again, 
and I say to you Republicans who have 
voted solidly against this proposal, we 
Democrats accept your challenge to de- 
fend ourselves. We are glad to do it. You 
like to use the word “raid.” Well, use it. 
We like to use the word “purity” of the 
ballot. We like to use the word, the best 
to become President. And that is what it 
is all about. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. PASTORE. I will yield on the time 
of the other side. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. PASTORE. On the time of the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOK. Does the Senator mean 
a parliamentary inquiry cannot be made, 
that it has to be charged to a side? 

Mr. PASTORE. When we are operating 
on limited time, that is true. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator who has the floor does not have to 
yield for a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that time be allowed 
for the Senator to make a parliamentary 
inquiry without charging the time to 
either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I would like 
to submit a parliamentary inquiry. The 
Senator from Connecticut had the floor 
and yielded the floor to me, and I was 
told by the Senator from Rhode Island 
that he could not yield the floor to me 
except for a question, and I want to put 
to the Chair the question: If the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut had the floor and 
he yielded the floor to me for 5 min- 
utes, is it not correct that I was entitled 
to the floor for the 5-minute period? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut had the right to 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky un- 
der the unanimous consent agreement, 
but the Senator from Rhode Island had 
the floor at the time the request was 
made. 

Mr. PASTORE. Another parliamentary 
inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is it not true that all 
the Senator from Connecticut can do is 
yield 5 minutes? He cannot yield the 
floor. The power of recognition is in the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator is correct. 
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Mr. PASTORE. Is the Senator from 
Rhode Island right or wrong? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is what I thought. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield the 
fioor at this time? 

Mr. PASTORE. I am all through. I 
made my speech. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senator from 
Michigan may have the opportunity to 
make a parliamentary inquiry without 
the time being taken from either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. As long as we are try- 
ing to get the rules clear here, is it not 
also a fact that when the Senator from 
Rhode Island has the floor, he does not 
have the option to yield it, provided it 
is assigned to the other side? If he wants 
to hold the floor, it seems to me he would 
only be able to hold it from his side. If he 
is going to require that time be yielded 
from the other side, he would have to 
yield the floor, would he not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, A Sen- 
ator is entitled to place conditions on his 
yielding especially when we are under 
limited and controlled time. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr, COOK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, this amendment is 
really very simple, and I cannot quite 
understand the ranting and raving of 
the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island. All it says, very frankly and very 
honestly, is that here we are, in 1971, 
there is an election next year, and as a 
matter of fact I would assume that, with 
this amendment, the Senator from Con- 
necticut would even buy this bill, if it did 
not carry with it an amendment that, 
first of all, requires that the President 
of the United States, who is President 
now, must sign the bill and, when he 
signs it, he also says to the American 
people, at the time that he signs it, “I 
am assigning myself the ability, if I am 
the candidate of my party, to take $21 
million out of the fund.” 

It would seem to me that this also ap- 
plies to every Senator who is a candidate 
for the Presidency or a potential candi- 
date for the Presidency, so that he could 
stand up before the people next year and 
say, “We have got a system going, be- 
ginning with the next election, that will 
see to it that this no longer occurs, but 
for this election I can honestly stand up 
and say to you I did not vote for or par- 
ticipate in a bill that gave me $21 million 
of your money to campaign with.” 

That is all this amendment says; and 
I assume that, if it is successful, the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut will vote for the 
Pastore amendment. It says we are not 
creating a fund for 1972, and allowing 
that fund to be established by the votes 
of people who will be participants in it, 
but that it will apply to the following 
election. That is what it says; and it also 
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says to the President of the United 
States, whoever he may be, “Mr. Presi- 
dent, you do not have to sign it for right 
now, and be the recipient of the $21 mil- 
lion. You can sign it into law and stand 
before the people and be able to say, at 
the next election for President of the 
United States, ‘There will be a fund, but 
I have not put my name on a bill that 
has given to me, as the prospective nomi- 
nee of my party, almost $21 million of 
your money to spend.’ ” 

That is what this amendment says. 
And I will be frank with the Senator 
from Rhode Island, if this amendment is 
agreed to, so that the provision does not 
apply to the election that is coming up, 
I will vote for his amendment; but I 
do not believe that it looks very good 
for the Senate of the United States to sit 
here, with all of the potential candidates 
voting “yea,” and then, after the con- 
vention next year, picking up $21 mil- 
lion worth of credits against their bills. 

One of the reasons, I might say, is a 
little article published in the newspaper 
this morning, which indicates that the 
telephone company has told the Demo- 
cratic National Committee to pay its 
overdue 3-year-old $1.4 million tele- 
phone bill by July 1, and they also say 
that they have got to put up securities 
or a bond for next year. 

Now, what can that security and bond 
be? It is very simple. They can say, “IIl 
tell you what, we do not need security 
or a bond after the national conven- 
tion, because we will be able to draw on 
the Federal Treasury.” And someone in 
this room, conceivably, on that side of 
the aisle, who is voting “yea” on all these 
things, is going to be the recipient of 
the ability to take credit for it. I say it 
is wrong. But if this proposal goes into 
it, I say to the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land, to make it effective 4 years from 
now, so there will not be any opportunity 
for there to be what I consider to be the 
greening of the Democratic Party, not 
the greening of America, then I will vote 
for his proposal. 

Let us not embarrass the President of 
the United States, if he does not have all 
that money the Senator from Rhode 
Island says he has—and I do not know 
whether he has it or not—by forcing him 
to put his signature on a bill that would 
give him $21 million of the taxpayers’ 
money; and let us not embarass some 
Member of this body on that side of the 
aisle by putting him in the same position. 
Let us put it into operation 4 years from 
now. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOK, Gladly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. PASTORE, If a Senator just had 
to cough a little bit, would the Senator 
from Kentucky say he was ranting and 
raving? 

Mr. COOK, I would say so, yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I was in- 
terested in hearing the Senator from 
Kentucky explain what the amendment 
said. I was glad to hear that the Sena- 
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tor from Kentucky now acknowledges 
that this principle is good, that it is 
sound, and that if this were 4 years from 
now he would vote for it, and that he 
said the Senator from Connecticut would 
also. I do not know whether the Senator 
from Connecticut agrees with that, but 
the Senator from Kentucky has said 
that. So now we recognize the principle 
is sound, that this is good, to allow the 
people to make their choice and deter- 
mine whether we should haye that dol- 
lar or not. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHILES. I am glad the Senator 
recognizes that the principle is sound 
and good. When I finish my remarks, I 
shall be glad to yield. 

But the Senator’s amendment says a 
little more to me than that we are going 
to put this off for 4 years. The amend- 
ment says to me, “We acknowledge that 
the principle is sound, but we do not 
want to do it now. We want to raise the 
money another way.” The amendment 
says to me, “We have got $30 million; we 
can raise it from big contributors, We do 
not have to worry about $1 contribu- 
tions, where everyone will only have the 
requirement of choosing whether to con- 
tribute $1. We are going to be able to get 
into the big money, and then we can 
worry later about how we have to dis- 
burse the fund.” 

That is what the amendment says to 
me. Like every other amendment we 
have had today, it says, “We do not want 
to give people the right to determine 
whether they want to check off $1.” 

But I say to the Senator, we do not 
merely seek to give people the right to 
determine whether they want to check 
off $1. We want to give people an equal 
voice, so that every man who checks 
that return can have as much to do with 
financing the campaign for President of 
the United States as the guy with $5 mil- 
lion to contribute. That is what the Pas- 
tore amendment says to me. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I do not 
say I think it is that sound. I do not 
favor it in principle. I am just trying 
to make a better situation out of a bad 
situation. I am only proposing this 
amendment so there will be no taint. 

Mr. CHILES. The Senator said he 
would vote for it. I would think the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky would not vote for 
the amendment, if he does not think it 
is sound. 

Mr. COOK. Sometimes you have to. I 
daresay sometimes the Senator from 
Florida has voted for what he did not 
think was sound, but voted for it be- 
cause he was unable to get anything 
better. 

Mr. CHILES. I would hope that the 
Senator would permit the Senator from 
Florida to speak for himself, as to how 
he would vote, 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Florida spoke for me, and said I 
thought it was the soundest principle in 
the world. 

Mr. CHILES, No, I only understand 
the Senator to say he would vote for 
the Pastore amendment, with this pro- 
vision. 

Mr, COOK. The Senator is saying I 
said it is sound in principle. 
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Mr. CHILES. Iam. 

Mr. COOK. I am merely saying to the 
Senator that if it is sound, it will be just 
as sound to go into it after a period of 
time, so that there is no taint on any 
candidate who would either haye to vote 
for it or sign a bill to say that it was 
written into law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield 1 minute to the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, I say to 
the Senator from Florida that I hope he 
recognizes he is using the editorial “we” 
when he says, “We think the principle of 
this amendment is sound.” I am not part 
of the “we.” I do not. Because I do not 
think it is sound to tax people and split 
the money between two major parties 
and thereby shut out any diversity in 
our society to institutionalize, if you will, 
the political process by a tax. 

Do not tell me this checkoff is anything 
but a tax. It is not a voluntary thing that 
has anything to do with the individual 
contributing his dollar. No. When he 
checks that box, he is taxing everybody 
in the United States for a piece of that 
action, because you cannot choose what 
party you want the money to go to. If 
you really have confidence in the Ameri- 
can people, why not let them put down 
where the money should go? Why split 
it up between the fat cats on top today? 
Why not let the young people have some 
of the money? Show that you have con- 
fidence in the American people. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield myself 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. President, how much time remains 
to the proponents and the opponents? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut has 12 minutes, 
and the Senator from Rhode Island has 
20 minutes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, for the purpose of getting 
the yeas and nays on the amendment? 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, briefly, 
I should like to set forth the purposes of 
this amendment, and additionally I shall 
have some comments to make on remarks 
that have emanated from the other side 
of the aisle. 

All this amendment tries to do is to 
bring some sense of ethics and propriety 
to the proposed legislation. I tried to 
make the Senate 100-percent clean yes- 
terday by the 6-year amendment making 
sure that none of us would share in the 
emoluments generated by the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Rhode Island. 
At least not until we went to the people 
who elected us and told them what we 
had done; and then they would have a 
choice as to whether to keep us or kick us 
out. That is fair enough. 

What I have done here today is to 
shorten the length of time, so at least we 
get the presidential election of 1972 out 
of the way. I do not think the President 
should share in this money, any more 
than I think any Members of the Senate 
should share in it. That is what it does, 
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very simply. It does concede merit to 
much of what the Senator from Rhode 
Island is trying to do. Yes, it does. I do 
not happen to belong to the school that 
believes that because it emanates from 
the Democratic side, it is all bad. It is 
not. I think he has a good idea going 
here. It is a reform we need. There is not 
100-percent disagreement. But, for 
heayen’s sake, let us give it some degree 
of ethical responsibility. 

The Senator from Rhode Island makes 
mention of the Vietnam war, going to 
the American people, and so forth. I 
want to reemphasize the point I made 
yesterday. Very simply put, the reason 
why the Democratic Party has no money 
and the reason why the Democratic 
Party does not occupy the White House is 
that the Democratic Party got us into the 
Vietnam war and was unable to get us 
out of the Vietnam war; and the Ameri- 
can public made the judgment that such 
a party was deserving of neither their 
money nor the White House. 

Now, let me warn my friends on this 
side of the aisle that if we fail to get out 
of Vietnam, or if we involve ourselves 
in additional conflicts throughout the 
world, we will not enjoy the confidence of 
the American public, and it will be we 
who neither have the money nor the 
White House. 

On our side of the fence, we are in the 
minority, as I stated last night—both in 
this body and in the House. There is good 
reason. It is not, as the Senator from 
Rhode Island and Members on the other 
side of the aisle have said many times, 
that we have all the money in the world 
to spend. If we have all the money and 
that is supposed to buy an election, why 
are we not in the majority? Because over 
the years—not recently, but over the 
years—we failed to generate or kindle 
the response on the part of the American 
people necessary to being elected. I guess 
we did not have the ideas, the issues, the 
candidates. That is what elections really 
are decided on in this Nation—the qual- 
ity of the candidates, the quality of the 
issues. When the money does not come 
in, it does not come in for a lack of those 
reasons, or it comes in for those reasons. 

This is what is at issue here in the 
amendment of the Senator from Rhode 
Island. What he says is that you can 
make all the errors in the world, you can 
do anything you want with our interna- 
tional or national policies, and you are 
not going to be held accountable; that 
the American people are still going to pay 
to keep you in office. 

That is what is at issue here. It is not 
a question of the purity of the vote. It 
is not a question of rich versus poor. It 
is a question as to whether the emphasis 
in American politics is still going to be 
on quality or whether we are going to 
subsidize failure and mediocrity. It is as 
simple as that. 

Mr. President, am I still operating 
within the framework of the 5 minutes 
which I requested? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 5 
minutes of the Senator have just ex- 
pired. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I am 
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glad that the Senator from Connecticut 
has yielded me time to pursue an inquiry 
which I made earlier of the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

The Senator from Rhode Island, when 
he was speaking so eloquently and so 
forcefully to the Senate—let me say to 
the Senator that he did not need to wrap 
the flag around his shoulders to persuade 
the Members of the Senate of his pa- 
triotism and his devotion to the country. 

Mr. PASTORE. I did not wrap it 
around me; I waved it. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I think the Senator 
was wrapping it firmly around himself. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is the language 
of the Senator from Maryland, not mine. 

Mr. MATHIAS. There is no question 
about his devotion and his patriotism. 
We are all convinced of that. But he 
talked about the fact that this proposal 
would give people a choice. There is a 
limited amount of accuracy in that state- 
ment. It does give people a choice. It 
gives people the choice of diverting from 
the general revenues, into a special fund, 
$1 of the tax money they would other- 
wise pay. But that is the choice they 
have—no more—just diverting money 
out of the Treasury, away from the gen- 
eral purposes of the Government, into 
a special fund. At that point, they lose 
all control over their dollar. 

In the hypothetical situation I laid out 
yesterday, of every dollar, 40 cents prob- 
ably would go to Mr. Nixon, 40 cents to 
the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
PasTORE) —— 

Mr. PASTORE. I am not running for 
the Presidency. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Some people have 
greatness thrust upon them, and that 
might be the case. 

So 40 cents to Senator PASTORE, 12 
cents to George Wallace, and 8 cents to 
Gene McCarthy. What kind of choice is 
that for people? Is that a real choice? 
Many people are somewhat fastidious 
about the kind of political principles they 
support. Some might not want to support 
any one of those four candidates. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the Senator. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Some of them might 
feel very reluctant about that. 

I am going to offer an amendment, as 
I promised the Senator from Rhode 
Island I would at a very early stage of 
this debate; and if that amendment, 
which would give a checkoff and a 
choice, a real choice, to the American 
people, is adopted, then I am prepared to 
support this plan. But I do not think the 
Senator from Rhode Island can honestly 
say to the American people that any real- 
istic choice is involved here, because the 
only choice is to contribute to a system, 
and that system will further dehumanize 
the political process and limit participa- 
tion instead of expanding it; and I think 
it will be altogether harmful. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PASTORE. If the Senator wants 
more time, I will yield it to him, because 
I am going to answer him, 

Mr. MATHIAS. No. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, let me 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
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Maryland that I think he has lost sight 
of the principle involved here. We are 
not aiming at aggrandizement of the 
candidate. That is not the question at 
all. We have got to recognize the fact 
that, at the minimum, it takes $20 mil- 
lion to make a real run for the Presi- 
dency. It takes that amount of money if 
you expect to win. The big question is, if 
you do not have that kind of money, do 
the candidates have the proper exposure 
for the benefit of the people? If you lose 
sight of that, you fall into error. The 
money can be used only for the purposes 
of a campaign. 

The question is, How much money must 
be spent in order that the people of the 
United States will have the proper ex- 
posure to the candidates and the issues, 
so that they can make a valid judgment? 
That is the judgment and theory that is 
involved here. That is the reason this was 
made into a fund. 

I want to say to my good friend from 
Maryland that his idea was considered 
in depth. It has merit. It has considera- 
ble merit, because he has a limitation in 
his amendment that no matter how much 
is checked off for a party nominee, you 
can only write in z number, which is the 
15 cents formula. 

Mr. MATHIAS. No one can run away 
with the whole box. 

Mr, PASTORE. That is right. No one 
can run away with the whole box. That 
is a meritorious limitation. The only 
trouble with it is this: We have had many 
arguments made on that side of the aisle, 
by the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr), by 
the Senator from Colorado (Mr. DOMI- 
NICK), yesterday, and by two or three 
other Senators, that we are not recogniz- 
ing minority parties or independent par- 
ties. They went so far as to glorify the 
name of Mr. McCarthy, for whom they 
will never vote anyway. 

So, what happens? When you attempt 
to designate your party, you are doing 
that by April 15, 1972. That is the last 
day to file the income tax return. How 
do you know if McCarthy will run? How 
do you check him off? What do you do 
for him? That is the one gap the Senator 
will have to explain to me. If he can 
get that solution, he has a good amend- 
ment. But let the Senator tell me how 
we handle the situation where the known 
candidate will get the checkoff and those 
not yet known cannot get the checkoff 
because the taxpayer does not know who 
he is yet or what party he will represent 
yet. What do we do about that? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Would the Senator 
like an answer to that right now? 

Mr. PASTORE. Wait a minute. I will 
give the Senator the time, if he needs 
it. What concerns me is what do we do 
about minority parties? Take the Wal- 
lace candidacy. Whether you like him or 
not, whether you vote for him or not, he 
has a right as an American to run. He 
has a right to be treated like everyone 
else. That is what you are trying to do. 
By the same token, someone else might 
come along and file in a certain number 
of States whereby be becomes qualified 
on the presidential ballot. He is a can- 
didate no one ever heard of on April 15 
because he does not file until May, June, 
or July, and he was out of the picture 
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completely then. What happens to him? 

Where is the equity? That is what dis- 
turbs me. If the Senator can explain 
that and fill that in, maybe we have an 
answer here, because I would welcome 
the Senator’s vote. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Let me say, in response 
to the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island, that we contemplated this prob- 
lem. Of course, it is true that anyone 
who— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tun- 
NEY). On whose time is the Senator 
speaking? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seven- 
teen minutes. 

Mr. PASTORE, I give 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Maryland. That is the gen- 
erosity of the Democrats. [Laughter.] 

Mr, GURNEY. Will the Senator re- 
serve 1 minute to me to ask a question 
later on? Do not give it all away. 

Mr. MATHIAS. The Senator from 
Rhode Island is generous, as he always 
is, and I appreciate it. But what I will 
have to say will be a good investment of 
his time, because we can answer the 
question of whether there is a choice in 
the plan as it now stands, and how it 
might be improved so that there could be 
a choice. 

It is true, if a citizen were obeying the 
law, the last time he would have an op- 
portunity to check off and choose would 
be the 15th of April. Under long-estab- 
lished political custom in this country, 
we will not know who the nominee of a 
party will be until someone in the 
summer. That is a practical difficulty 
with which we are confronted. But in the 
amendment which I intend to offer, we 
do define what “party” is, and we make 
it broad enough to take care of not only 
the major parties but also new political 
movements so that they are not 
stifled whether McCarthy or whether 
Wallace 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator read 
that part of his amendment, please? 

Mr. MATHIAS. We define “party” as 
follows: 

“Party” for the purposes of this Act shall 
mean any political party which registers its 
name with the Comptroller General in ac- 
cordance with regulations promulgated by 
the Comptroller General, and declares its 
intent to nominate a candidate for the office 
of President and Vice President in the next 
presidential election. 


What could be simpler than that? 

Anyone who is seriously considering 
running for President in November has 
an inkling of that fact by the 15th of 
April, so that is broad enough to take 
care of the problem. 

Mr. PASTORE. If the Senator will 
yield, the Senator from Maryland has a 
staff member who has researched this. 
That designation with reference to the 
Comptroller General will have no stand- 
ing because you have not qualified in the 
States to be a party and you cannot be a 
party until you qualify under State laws. 
You file in the primary and run in the 
primery and get a certain number of 
signatures. All of that is very compli- 
cated—— 

Mr. MATHIAS. These are matters 
which could be resolved in the period 
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between the close of the tax year and 
the 15th of April and the actual des- 
ignation of a nominee by the party 
which is so qualified. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maryland yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I am speaking on the 
Senator’s time and I am totally subject 
to his indulgence, but I would like to 
finish this thought first, if I may. 

Under the committee bill, you guar- 
antee that there will be a Wallace ticket, 
for example, You really guarantee it, 
because you guarantee that there will 
be $6 million or $8 million available for 
the Wallace campaign. Under this pro- 
posal, people would have a choice. 

I know that the Senator, with his rec- 
ord in Rhode Island and his record 
throughout the country, is not afraid to 
let the people choose. I do not think he 
is afraid to give the discretion to the 
people. He does not distrust the choices 
that people make. He does not do that. 
That is not his record. However, I can- 
not understand why he is so reluctant 
to let a taxpayer choose the political 
vehicle—— 

Mr. PASTORE. Of the money. 

Mr. MATHIAS (continuing). Through 
which or under which his or her money 
will be channeled within the limitation. 

Mr. PASTORE. Would the Senator 
consider—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 5 
minutes of the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land have expired. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes to pursue this. 

Would the Senator consider a combi- 
nation of the two in some form? The 
thing that concerns me is the new start- 
ers. I would not want to feel that here 
we are jacketing in parties that have re- 
ceived 5 percent of the vote and who do 
have legal questions that arise, as io 
whether a legal party can be considered 
in April when someone has to qualify for 
that party in May. This raises the ques- 
tion whether we cannot work in a com- 
bination of the two, whereby a person 
would have the choice to say it could be a 
Democratic or a Republican nominee, or 
an American Party nominee, or what- 
ever party nominee—at the same time we 
could open the door so that the indi- 
vidual can put his dollar in the pool 
without any choice or further allocating 
it to protect a new party or a third or a 
fourth party. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I would like to explore 
that with the Senator. We have to rec- 
ognize plan is involved, the auditing and 
the bookkeeping problems will be ex- 
tremely difficult to solve. A candidate 
who arrives on the scene without the old 
base will have the right to be reimbursed 
under the Pastore plan, but he will not 
know what the reimbursement will be 
until the votes are counted. £o that there 
are all kinds of enormous auditing prob- 
lems here. 

If we are going to say that the auditing 
problems and the practical considera- 
tions are going to be so great that noth- 
ing can be done, I believe that we had 
better go home and give up the game. 

Mr. PASTORE. There is no pride of 
authorship here. There is no desire to 
do anything that is partisan, although, 
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apparently, we have not been able to get 
that point over. If the Republicans come 
up with a combination that is acceptable, 
I tell the Senator frankly, I would be 
amenable to it and I would be recom- 
mending that your staff sit down with our 
staff and see if we can work out some- 
thing that makes some sense. I am per- 
fectly willing to be reasonable. Even 
though we have been winning consistent- 
ly, we are not trying to clobber anyone 
here. If we could come up with some- 
thing that will be more palatable to the 
other side, yet not do injustice to the 
concept we are trying to establish here, 
I would be agreeable to talk it over and 
to consider it. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, as the 
Senator knows, I told him yesterday that 
I was willing then and I am willing now 
to sit down with him and have the staff 
sit down and explore it to the fullest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, on this 
very point, because I think all of us 
should be concerned with the prolifera- 
tion of political parties and I think we 
see some of that going on today, I think 
we can agree that one of the great 
strengths of the American political party 
has been a stable system of politics. 

I would like to inquire of the Senator 
from Rhode Island if, where the amend- 
ment breaks down the money and permits 
it to be available to different groups and 
political parties, it would not encourage 
proliferation. 

Mr. PASTORE. Well, it might. How- 
ever, the point was made on the other 
side, in the argument against my amend- 
ment, that we were not doing enough for 
third and fourth parties. I do not mean 
to be facetious, but they even raised the 
point that it might involve McCarthy. I 
do not want to stop him if he wants to 
get on the ballot. I want him to get on 
the ballot like everyone else, if he wants 
to do so. It is true that it does contain a 
suggestion of proliferation. 

Mr, GURNEY. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted that the Senator made that point. 
I voted against the amendment yester- 
day for that reason. I do not support 
the idea either. I think the idea is ex- 
tremely dangerous. One of the reasons 
we had a hangup in this body on the 
electoral college system, which is long 
overdue, is because of the fear that we 
might come up with an idea that encour- 
ages the proliferation of political par- 
ties. 

As I see it, this is the greatest danger 
that has been presented to the Senate. 
I hoped that the Senator from Rhode 
Island and the Senater from Maryland 
could come up with some workable ar- 
rangement so that we could make a de- 
cision that would eliminate at least pro- 
liferation. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, as I 
said before, I am amenable to anything 
that makes sense. We are trying to take 
the whole presidential electoral process 
out of the arena of big, astronomical 
money and contributions. That is all I 
am trying to do. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, may I 
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make one other comment on the Sena- 
tor’s time? 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes, the Senator may. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I think 
that the last colloquy that we have just 
had between the Senator from Maryland 
and myself and the Senator from Rhode 
Island points up the very fact that we 
should not be writing political campaign 
bills on the floor today in a tax matter 
which affects the country. I think that 
points this up more than any other col- 
loquy we have had. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I might 
say in answer to the Senator from 
Florida that he brought up a social se- 
curity amendment which I supported. 
And that was writing legislation on the 
floor of the Senate. And certainly I did 
not accuse him of anything wrong. I sup- 
ported him. I was one Democrat who 
supported him, 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for 1 minute on his time? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I do not 
have the time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island has 6 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I am for 
the Pastore amendment. I am all for 
it. I am for the most controversial part 
in the amendment. Mr. President, I as- 
sure the Senate and my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from Rhode Island 
in all honest sincerity that I am for the 
amendment. 

I would like to say as floor manager 
of the bill, however, that we have gotten 
to the point where we are arguing over 
amendments to the amendment present- 
ed to the Senate by the Senator from 
Rhode Island that would drastically af- 
fect the proposed method of financing 
presidential campaigns. 

We have other amendments to the bill 
that are purely tax amendments. Could 
we agree in the interest of getting on 
with the bill, rather than arguing about 
amendments to setting the campaign 
amendment temporarily aside and 
getting on with the other tax amend- 
ments? I would like to do that without 
prejudice to anyone, Then we could come 
back to the campaign financing issue 
after we have made some progress on the 
rest of the bill. 

Mr. President, as far as I am concerned 
I would like to move ahead with the bill 
right now. We are at a phase where we 
are talking about an amendment that I 
have not seen. However, I do know what 
the Senator is talking about. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I laid 
it on the Senator’s desk yesterday. 

Mr. LONG. I have not seen it. I would 
love to see it. 

Mr. MATHIAS, There it is. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator has handed 
me about three papers. 

Mr. MATHIAS. There are three copies 
of the amendment. 

Mr. LONG. I see. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I yield 
1 additional minute to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
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ator from Louisiana is recognized for 1 
additional minute. 

Mr, LONG. Mr. President, I would like 
to ask whether we could agree to tem- 
porarily lay aside the campaign amend- 
ment and go back to the tax amend- 
ments for a while, because at least in 
that area, it would seem to me that we 
would be making progress toward the 
final culmination of the consideration of 
the pending bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I will 
answer the distinguished chairman of 
the committee. 

Mr. LONG. I will vote for it. I am for 
it. 

Mr. PASTORE. I know, but we are 
talking about tactics and not substance. 
If the majority leader is willing to put it 
off temporarily with the understanding 
that when it comes back we will be at 
the same point, I would be agreeable. 

Mr, LONG. That is what I am talking 
about. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is a matter that 
is up to the majority leader and that I 
have no contro] over. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, would 
we be able to have a short quorum call 
without the time being charged against 
either side? 

Mr. PASTORE. That would be agree- 
able. 

QUORUM CALL 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a short 
quorum call without the time being 
charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, -ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

RECESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate stand 
in recess until not later than 12:45, sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair, with the 
time not to be charged against either 
side. 

Mr. President, I revise my request and 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess until 10 minutes to 1. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

At 12:18 p.m., the Senate took a recess 
until 12:50 p.m.; whereupon the Senate 
reassembled, when called to order by the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. Tunney) in the 
Chair). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

The Senator from Connecticut has 4 
minutes remaining. 

Mr, WEICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that no time be 
charged to either side. 

Is anyone from the side of the oppo- 
nents in the Chamber, before we com- 
mence debate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 

from Connecticut? 

Mr. LONG. What is the request? 

Mr. WEICKER. I wanted to make sure 
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that Senator Pastore or Senator LONG or 
someone else representing the opponents 
Was present before we commenced the 
debate. 

Mr. LONG. I have not had a chance to 
study the amendment, but I assume that 
I am regarded as the opposition, so I 
will undertake that burden. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield myself 2 
minutes. 

Mr. President, in essence, I think the 
amendment is clear as to what it at- 
tempts to achieve. It does not deny the 
propriety of the principles espoused by 
the Senator from Rhode Island. I think 
we all recognize the necessity for reform. 
What it does is to cut out the unseemly 
haste—I think that is the best expres- 
sion—of getting the hand in the cookie 
jar. 

In effect, it recognizes that there is a 
valid principle of reform, that should be 
enacted for the benefit of future Ameri- 
cans, but not for the benefit of those 
Members who are voting on this bill or 
the gentleman who presently occupies 
the White House, or anyone who, in 
effect, is going to bring into being the 
legislation. Certainly, in a day and age 
when we lack credibility, such an en- 
deavor can only be termed honorable 
and living up to the highest traditions 
of this Nation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 2 minutes have expired. 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield myself 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

I would be more than willing to with- 
draw my pursuit of this goal if, in fact, I 
could get all parties to agree—I mean the 
President of the United States, the 
Republican National Committee, the 
Democratic National Committee, and 
those who are Democratic candidates— 
not to participate in any of the funds 
engendered by this legislation. 

Quite frankly, this request might come 
forth during the course of the debate, 
and then let us see who is acting on 
the basis of high principle for the Na- 
tion or who is acting on the basis of low 
reality. 

I think that will cut it pretty fast as 
to the rhetoric. Principle or reality. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. LONG, Mr. President, those of us 
who favor the amendment feel that if 
what we are proposing is good, and we 
believe it is, and if it would make for 
better government, and we believe it 
would, then the time has come to do it. 
If it is not a good idea, then it should 
not be done at any time, 


This is an issue on which, as far as 
we can determine at this point, we have 
eliminated the shortcomings that could 
be raised and have been raised in the 
earlier phase of this issue. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LONG. I yield myself 1 additional 
minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has no more time. 

Mr. LONG. Then, I will not yield my- 
self 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
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ator from Connecticut has 1 minute re- 
maining. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I would 
hope that in the time ahead, in the im- 
mediate time ahead, it would be possible 
to sit down with the proponents of the 
Pastore amendment and; quite frankly, 
make it a better amendment, with sug- 
gestions presented by the Senator from 
Maryland and the Senator from Con- 
necticut, on the side of substance, on the 
side of ethics, and on the side of pro- 
priety. 

Nobody is saying that the Pastore 
amendment is wrong. It has merit. But it 
has become obvious that additional good 
ideas have been presented on the floor. 
I hope that as we go back to the tax 
measure, if that is what we are going to 
do, we can utilize some of the ideas to 
make it a better amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Con- 
necticut. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Baru), the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE), the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern), the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Netson), and the 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. SPARKMAN) 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. McGovern) would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alabama (Mr. 
SPARKMAN) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. SAXBE) is absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Kansas (Mr. PEAR- 
son) and the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
STEVENS) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpdt) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
BEALL), the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
GOLDWATER), and the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Tower) are detained on of- 
ficial business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. BEALL) and the 
Senator from Texas (Mr, Tower) would 
each. vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 37, 
nays 51, as follows: 
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Scott 
Stafford 
Taft 
Thurmond 
Weicker 
Young 


Jordan, Idaho 
Mathias 
McClellan 


NAYS—51 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Cranston 
Eagleton 


Eastland 
Ellender 
Ervin 
Fulbright 
Gambrell 
Gravel 


Bentsen 
Bible 
Burdick 
Byrd, W. Va. 
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Harris 
Hart 
Hollings 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javits 
Jordan, N.C. 
Kennedy 
Long 


Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Smith 
Spong 
Stennis 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Pastore Tunney 
Pell Williams 


NOT VOTING—12 


McGovern Saxbe 

Mundt Sparkman 
Goldwater Nelson Stevens 
Hartke Pearson Tower 

So Mr. WeIcKEr’s amendment (No. 
710) was rejected. 

Mr. PASTORE, Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment at the desk. I ask that it 
be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
RisicorrF). The clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


On Page 3, line 15, immediately following 
the word “any” insert the words “independ- 
ent, unaffiliated”. 


Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McGee 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 
Muskie 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Leonard, 
one of his secretaries. 


RAILROAD-HIGHWAY SAFETY RE- 
PORT OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF TRANSPORTATION—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tunney) laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of 
the United States: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to submit to the Congress 
Part I of a two-part study of Railroad- 
Highway Safety in accordance with the 
requirements of the Federal Railroad 
Safety Act of 1970 (P.L. 91-458). 

Railroad-highway grade crossing 
safety is not a simple issue. It has many 
complexities which arise from such fac- 
tors as the division of authorities and 
responsibilities for grade crossing safety 
among many governmental levels and 
jurisdictions, the important role of the 
private railroad companies who own and 
maintain the rights-of-way, the division 
of financial responsibilities between gov- 
ernment and the private industry, and 
the cost and reliability of protective de- 
vices and grade separations. 

This Report was prepared by the De- 
partment of Transportation as a com- 
prehensive background survey of the 
problems involved. It contains a useful 
history of the grade crossing issue, a 
review of current problems and a dis- 
cussion of the grade crossing problem 
within the context of highway safety. 

Any recommendations for specific ac- 
tion will be presented in Part I of this 
Report to be submitted by next July 
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1972, under the provisions of the High- 
way Safety Act of 1970 (P.L. 91-605). 

I commend this Report to you as im- 
portant groundwork for a better under- 
standing of the issues in this field, and I 
request that any definite legislative ac- 
tion on this subject be deferred until Part 
II of the Report has been transmitted 
to the Congress. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WHITE House, November 19, 1971. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
message received from the President of 
the United States be jointly referred to 
the Committee on Commerce and the 
Committee on Public Works, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to a concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 466) providing for an adjourn- 
ment of the House from November 19, to 
November 29, 1971, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (H.J. Res. 946) 
making further continuing appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1972, and for 
other purposes. 

The enrolled joint resolution was sub- 
sequently signed by the President pro 
tempore. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 10947) to pro- 
vide job development investment credit, 
to reduce individual income taxes, to re- 
duce certain excise taxes, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I 
strongly support the objectives of title 
IX of H.R. 10947, to provide more equita- 
ble tax treatment for citizens who make 
contributions to candidates for public 
office. 

I have always resented the attitude that 
political giving is somewhat less noble, 
less in the public interest thar giving to 
the United Fund, buying Easter seals, 
supporting the Red Cross or many other 
similar so-called tax-exempt organiza- 
tions. 

Government is a necessary part of so- 
ciety. In our system, political parties and 
campaigns are equally necessary. 

Citizens who support the political proc- 
ess are in most cases among the most 
unselfish and the most to be admired. 
They deserve to be treated the same as 
others who make sacrifices in the public 
good with no expectation of selfish gain. 

The citizens who support the political 
process in most cases are most unselfish 
and most of them are to be admired and 
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deserve to be treated the same as others 
who make contributions. 

While I am in agreement with the pur- 
poses of title IX, I feel there is a small 
but highly significant deficiency in the 
amendment. I am offering this amend- 
ment to help correct it. 

The problem is that, under the bill as 
written, special interest groups can use 
the device and the inducement of tax 
exemption to gather large sums of money 
from their members and then use these 
funds to make large single contributions 
to certain candidates. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, may we haye order in the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma will suspend. The 
Senate will be in order. Senators will 
please take their seats. The Senator 
from Oklahoma is entitled to be heard. 
The Senator from Oklahoma may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, special 
interest groups can use devices that are 
tax exempt to get larger sums of money 
from their members and use these funds 
en bloc to make large single contribu- 
tions to certain candidates or causes. 

For instance, if we had a national as- 
sociation with a 14,000 to 15,000 member- 
ship, such as the National Association of 
Manufacturers, that association could 
form a political action committee. They 
could then urge each of the members 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers that they should contribute $50 
to the committee, for which he would be 
entitled to tax deduction. If all of the 
members contributed, that would mean 
an amount of $750,000. 

I think any of us can realize that this 
much money in the hands of a political 
organization can have a significant im- 
pact on a large number of candidates or 
even on an entire political organization. 
If only one in 10 members contributed 
$50 it would raise a slush fund of $75,000. 

Take another national organization, 
the American Medical Association. Our 
research has discovered that there are 
about 200,000 to 225.000 members of the 
American Medical Association. Again, if 
each member of the American Medical 
Association was to ante up $50, for which 
they would be eligible to receive a tax de- 
duction, it would provide a fund of more 
than $11 million, which in the hands of 
that organization could certainly have a 
tremendous impact on the outcome of 
any political campaign. And, again, if 
only one in 10 were to contribute, it 
would make available approximately 
$1,125,000. 

Take the Teamsters Union. The Team- 
sters Union has 1,800,000 members, If 
each member of the Teamsters Union 
were to contribute $50, which they could 
deduct from their taxes, it would make 
a campaign slush fund of $90 million. 

Mr. President, this is the very thing 
that. I would like to get away from. I 
would like to see individuals give money 
to any campaign or to the candidate of 
their choice. However, when the money 
is given to an organization which may 
have very strong lobbying practices, in 
my judgment it provides a dangerous 
possibility that could damage, rather 
than help, the political climate in the 
country. 
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Here again, if only 1 out of 10 Team- 
sters were to contribute, it would still 
amount to $9 million. 

The American Farm Bureau has 1,- 
800,000 members. The same facts would 
apply to the American Farm Bureau as 
apply with relation to the Teamsters 
Union. 

The National Education Association 
has from 1 million to 1,100,000 teachers 
that belong to that association. If each 
teacher were to contribute $50, for which 
he would be entitled to a deduction, it 
would amount to a slush fund of up to 
$55 million, However, if only 1 in 10 were 
to contribute, it would still amount to 
$5,500,000 that would be available for 
political campaigns. 

Mr. President, one can easily see that 
such coordinated organizational fund- 
raising activities raises the possibility, 
even the likelihood, that serious abuses 
will arise, such as coercion of members 
to get them to give. The ability of an 
organization to make large single con- 
tributions would create a dangerous po- 
tential for making deals with candidates, 
who are desperate for funds. 

It is my firm belief that single small 
gifts from a large number of contribu- 
tors is the healthiest method of financ- 
ing campaigns. In this way, the tempta- 
tion for deals is nonexistent. People who 
contribute $10, $20, or $50, or $100, do 
not expect any direct and selfish gain by 
reason of the contribution. People would 
be encouraged to make contributions 
only because they wish to see good gov- 
ernment in their country, or their local 
unit of government. If we could encour- 


age this kind of giving, as I feel title IX 
generally would do, this would vastly in- 
crease the participation on the part of 


individual political 
process. 

Title IX, I believe, if amended, would 
accomplish this greatly needed objec- 
tive, which is to see a large number of 
our citizens making small contributions 
with no strings attached. The contribu- 
tions could be to candidates, committees 
of candidates, or to political parties of 
the country. 

For these contributions, they would ex- 
pect no special favors, but rather would 
expect to see that the candidates elected 
would perform the duties of their office 
in the very best way possible. 

In my judgment, unless the language 
on page 3, line 15, of amendment No. 692 
is changed, the present condition could 
be worsened instead of improved. 

My amendment simply adds the words, 
“independent, unaffiliated” following the 
word “any”, in line 15 so that the defini- 
tion of a political contribution would in- 
clude, among other things, “any inde- 
pendent, unaffiliated committee, associa- 
tion, or organization—whether or not in- 
corporated—organized and operated ex- 
clusively for the purpose of influencing, 
or attempting to influence, the nomina- 
tion or election of one or more individ- 
uals who are candidates for nomination 
or election to any Federal, State, or local 
elective public office, for use by such 
committee, association, or organization 
to further the candidacy of such individ- 
ual or individuals for nomination or elec- 
tion to such office.” 

Mr. President, this means that so long 


citizens in the 
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as the taxpayer makes his contribution 
directly to the candidate or to a commit- 
tee established by the candidate or a 
political party, the contribution would 
be tax deductible. 

However, if the contribution is made 
through a committee affiliated with an 
organization created for professional, 
business or other purposes, such contri- 
bution would not be tax deductible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I am sure 
the Senator has good intentions, but it 
seems to me that this amendment might 
do many things to frustrate the purpose 
of the provision he wants to amend. The 
Senator would add the words “independ- 
ent, unaffiliated” to the definition of a 
political committee to which contribu- 
tions eligible for the credit or deduction 
could be made. These words raise a lot 
of questions—independent of what? Un- 
affiliated with whom? 

But even more fundamentally, if peo- 
ple want to get together and form a 
committee to raise money to support 
someone for office, why should we pre- 
vent people from contributing to that 
committee? It is a proper political do- 
nation. They should be permitted to 
make it. 

This Senator has no intention at all of 
forcing anyone to make a contribution 
and the Pastore amendment would not 
force anyone. But a person should be 
allowed to make contributions if he 
wants to. 

The Senator’s amendment, however, is 
so vague and indefinite that it probably 
would apply to all kinds of situations to 
which the Senator might not want it to 
apply. 

Unaffiliated with whom? If people as- 
sociated with a labor union want to form 
an organization and raise money for a 
candidate they support, the contribu- 
tions to the organization are proper po- 
litical contributions. I do not believe that 
they should not be able to do it. If a 
group of business people feel a man has 
done well and has made a good public 
official and they want to join together 
and support that man, just because they 
are members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce or a manufacturing association is 
not a good reason why they should not 
be able to get together and raise money 
to support a candidate. 

My point of view is that this language 
is so vague and indefinite that it might 
very well prohibit all kinds of very proper 
and highly motivated people from get- 
ting together and raising money for a 
legitimate political purpose. 

For that reason I oppose the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, at this time I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Georgia 
with regard to other matters involved 
here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. GAMBRELL. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the distinguished junior Senator 
from Louisiana yielding this time for me 
and the Senator from Iowa to engage in 
a brief colloquy in reference to a matter 
which I would like to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Senate. 

I offered an amendment to the amend- 
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ment of the Senator from Rhode Island 
which, I believe, has been given the num- 
ber 703. 

My amendment seeks to require any 
candidate who would receive money or 
distribution of funds under the Pastore 
amendment to be nominated by a party 
which is governed by a national commit- 
tee which has been democratically se- 
lected and fairly apportioned. 

In substance, the amendment would 
require the Democratic Party and the 
Republican Party, if they wish to have 
their candidates participate in the funds 
under the Pastore amendment, to fairly 
apportion their national committees to 
require them to be elected in a democratic 
manner. 

I do not know the system of the Re- 
publican Party, but the Democratic Party 
has a system under which two national 
committeemen or &2 man ‘and woman, are 
elected from each State by the national 
convention each 4 years. Democrats resi- 
dent in the State do not have an oppor- 
tunity to vote in the selection of those 
national committeemen and committee- 
women, 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GAMBRELL, I yield for a question. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I wish only to com- 
ment on the Senator’s reference to our 
party. Our States select our own national 
committee from the States. 

Mr. GAMBRELL. Are they apportioned 
by population? 

Mr. DOMINICK. By the central com- 
mittee, at a central committee meeting 
in each State. 

Mr. GAMBRELL. Then, the State of 
Alaska has as many representatives on 
the national committee as the State of 
California. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Yes, there is a na- 
tional committeeman or woman from 
each State. 

Mr. GAMBRELL. This is another part 
of my proposal, that they be fairly ap- 
portioned. 

In my party we have during the past 
4 years, pursuant to mandate from 
the national convention in 1968, gone 
through a program of reform whereby 
delegates to our national convention 
next year are supposed to be democrat- 
ically selected and fairly apportioned 
within each State. I have supported that 
reform. I initiated similar reform when 
I was chairman of the State party in 
Georgia to require our State committee 
members to be fairly apportioned in the 
State and democratically selected. 

My amendment would step up to the 
national committee level the same re- 
quirements the national committee im- 
posed on each State delegation to the 
national convention. I think this would 
be a desirable reform. 

I have not called up my amendment 
because I think it would be only fair to 
give the national committee a reason- 
able opportunity to cause the reform 
itself. 

I, a number of other Members of this 
body, and a number of Democrats 
throughout the country would be very 
interested and seek very urgently to ac- 
complish this reform before the con- 
yention next year. I urge my colleagues 
to give it consideration and I urge sup- 
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port from their States and in the na- 
tional committee. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GAMBRELL. I yield. 

Mr. HUGHES. I compliment the 
junior Senator from Georgia on this 
particular amendment which would in- 
corporate into law, if it were brought up 
and passed, many of the principles our 
party has been trying to bring into be- 
ing through party reorganization as a 
result of the mandate of the 1968 Na- 
tional Convention of the Democratic 
Party. It does not go as far as many 
discussions that have taken place in 
this country have suggested, but it would 
reapportion selection of the national 
committee of the parties involved on a 
proportional basis, that proportion being 
on the basis of one man, one vote, or one 
Democrat, one vote. It could go as far 
down into the States as being selected 
on the basis of one Democrat, one vote 
in the congressional district to affect in- 
ternal selection in States which have a 
convention procedure rather than a 
primary procedure for selecting State 
nominees. As these matters differ from 
State to State, the importance of this 
amendment would be the reapportion- 
ment of the National Convention and 
the representation of the national com- 
mittee, which thereby makes the deci- 
sions handed out through the national 
chairman of our particular party, that 
involve selection of the convention site, 
the procedures by which they are con- 
ducted. They must go through that con- 
vention political process in order to be 
translated into a platform that is then 
translated through the candidates of the 
people of America and, hopefully, trans- 
lated at that time through the Congress 
of the United States, to have a direct 
effect on the people of the land as a 
result of the political processes of this 
Nation. 

If this process becomes clogged at any 
point, it then is a hindrance to the indi- 
viduals in the State having an active 
voice in the political procedures that 
affect their lives every day they live. 

The junior Senator from Georgia has 
brought this issue into focus in having 
presented his bill, or in presenting his 
amendment—I do not know whether he 
intends to call it up—but as one who has 
been active in the political reform of the 
Democratic Party, I want to commend 
him for bringing it to our attention. 

Mr. GAMBRELL. Mr. President, I 
would like to ask the Senator from Iowa, 
while he is on his feet, if in fact the na- 
tional committees of the two parties run 
the two parties for a period of 4 years 
between the conventions and if the re- 
form we have had in the Democratic 
Party, when it comes to a head in the 
convention, simply covers 4 days in 4 
years, and the rest of the 4 years we 
have the undemocratic management sys- 
tem. 

Mr. HUGHES. I am unable to speak 
for any other member of the Demo- 
cratic Party, in which I have been ac- 
tive, and I know the junior Senator from 
Georgia has, but the effect is that our 
national committee today, which na- 
tional committee was selected prior to 
the 1968 national convention, not only 
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made the decisions then, but has made 
the decision now for the next national 
convention. That has prevailed for the 
preceding 3 years and will continue for 
the next 7 or 8 months, until the new 
selection process takes place. So, in fact, 
it is the governing body for 4 years. 

Mr. GAMBRELL. And if it is not re- 
formed prior to the next convention, we 
will have an undemocratically selected 
national committee for the next 4 years 
and an unfairly apportioned national 
committee for the next 4 years? 

Mr. HUGHES. That is correct, because 
unless it is reapportioned then for the 
next 4 years, or until 1976, we will again 
be faced with an unfair apportionment 
of the representation of the people of this 
country in our political party. 

Mr. GAMBRELL. I thank the Senator 
from Iowa for those comments. 

It seems to me that all the talk of re- 
form in the Democratic Party is so much 
hot air if the reform does not go to the 
body which governs the Democratic 
Party for 4 years with the exception of 
4 days. The reforms we have been talk- 
ing about and about which there has 
been so much hue and cry simply reform 
for 4 days, and not 4 years. The reform 
we are talking about in the Pastore 
amendment is a fine contribution to the 
political history of this country, but it 
seems to me to be a little hypocritical to 
be talking about a magnificent reform of 
this type and talk about reforms in 
Georgia, Iowa, and other parts of the 
country, but when the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee meets in Washington 
to decide such things as who shali be 
chairman of the credentials committee 
or who shall be chairman of the plat- 
form committee, or such other matters, 
they meet with an undemocratically se- 
lected organization to manage its party. 

I feel strongly that our national com- 
mittee and that of the Republicans, if 
they purport to be a fair and represent- 
ative political management body in this 
country, should adopt reforms along the 
lines I am suggesting in this amendment. 

May I say I do not plan to call the 
amendment up with reference to the Pas- 
tore amendment, but I do intend to call 
up, and have pending, a bill to this ef- 
fect, and plan to offer it as an amend- 
ment if it continues to be disregarded by 
the national committee and the leader- 
ship in the committee to which it has 
been referred. 

Mr. President, moving on to another 
subject, but in reference to this bill, and 
in the absence of the Senator from Lou- 
isiana, who has yielded, as I have indi- 
cated, I support the Pastore amendment 
because, as it stands, without any alter- 
ation or without any modification, it is a 
tremendous step forward in the political 
life of this country. It furnishes a plat- 
form on which candidates of all stripes 
and persuasions can stand and be heard, 
and no candidate has to be excluded for 
lack of money or opportunity to make his 
voice heard in the world. 

What bothers me about the position of 
our brothers on the other side of the aisle 
is, to carry their position to its extreme 
in logic, they would not want to have a 
public platform in a public park provided 
to members of any political persuasion to 
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make a speech. They do not believe in a 
publicly supported opportunity for candi- 
dates to be heard. That is all in the world 
this is. It is a platform on which candi- 
dates for political office can stand, and I 
dare say with public facilities that will be 
made available to presidential candidates 
of all persuasions. Next year that will be 
worth much greater than the $20 million 
or $40 million or $100 million. It is a pub- 
lic platform in a public park or other 
public place that is equally available to 
all candidates, whether they be Wallace, 
McGOVERN, or anyone else. 

I do not see why there is any difference 
between that and the public furnishing 
of the opportunity for candidates to be 
heard throughout the land, without dis- 
crimination because they are unknown or 
without discrimination because they do 
not have money. It seems to me their op- 
position is simply an effort to choke it 
off so they will be in an underfinanced 
position, which is exactly what the bill 
undertakes to prevent in the first place. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GAMBRELL. It is not my time. I 
think the Senator might ask the Senator 
from Oklahoma to yield on his time. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. GAMBRELL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MILLER. Did I understand the 
Senator to say Senators on this side 
of the aisle do not wish to support 
public financing of an opportunity to 
present public appearances by political 
candidates? 

Mr. GAMBRELL. I said that was the 
ultimate conclusion of the principle 
which you are standing for—that the 
money should not be made equally avail- 
able for candidates to expose their ideas. 
I wondered if that is any different from 
making a public park available for that 
purpose. 

Mr. MILLER. Let me clarify the rec- 
ord. The Senator from Georgia has over- 
looked the fact that there has always 
been strong support on this side of the 
aisle, including that of the Senator from 
Towa, for a limited tax deduction or a 
tax credit on the income tax return for 
political contributions, and that certainly 
amounts to public financing, if I under- 
stand the meaning of public financing. 
Would the Senator agree with that? 

Mr. GAMBRELL. I would agree with 
that, but that sort of financial arrange- 
ment makes it possible for a rich man to 
put more into a campaign than a poor 
man. All we are trying to say is that 
everybody should be able to put up $1 
for this purpose. 

Mr. MILLER. May I say to my col- 
league from Georgia that we have always 
agreed on a maximum of $50 or $100 
and a $25 or $50 tax credit. So I do not 
understand his reference to the rich and 
the poor. 

Mr. GAMBRELL. A $50 deduction 
means more to a rich man than it does 
to a poor man, and he is also in a much 
better position to make it. 

Mr. MILLER. It is for that reason that 
the Senator from Iowa has preferred the 
tax credit approach. I must say, if we 
are going to get into the question of 
giving the rich man a preference over 
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the poor man, the Senator from Georgia 
could have supported my amendment, 
which would have given the tax credit 
instead of the personal exemption in- 
crease. So I think we had better be care- 
ful about the charge about the rich man 
and the poor man. 

Mr. GAMBRELL. I am talking about 
the opposition on that side of the aisle 
to the second part of the Pastore amend- 
ment, the checkoff system. 

Mr. MILLER. I wanted to clarify it, 
because I did not think the Senator from 
Georgia would deny that we are support- 
ing a tax deduction or tax credit as a 
means of public financing of political 
campaigns. 

Mr. GAMBRELL. I would be inclined 
to agree that some on that side of the 
aisle have supported those means of pub- 
lic support for political campaigns which 
would work in their favor. But what Iam 
saying is that the ones that would ap- 
parently work against their interests cur- 
rently, they are opposing currently. 

Mr. MILLER. May I say to my friend 
from Georgia, I wish he would not say, 
“which will work in their favor.” I have 
never supported a tax credit or tax de- 
duction for political campaign purposes 
with the idea that it would benefit any 
one person or any one political party. I 
have done so in order that people in 
general can join in financing the cam- 
paigns of political candidates and po- 
litical parties, and let the chips fall 
where they may. I see no reason why a 
tax credit, for example, should not work 
with equal favor to the members of both 
parties. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to the statement by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 
Lona), I say to him that it is intended, 
of course, that this amendment be defi- 
nite and clear; and I would certainly 
welcome any suggestions as to how it 
could be made more so. It is certainly not 
intended by the amendment that anyone 
would be restricted from making a dona- 
tion. If the American Medical Associa- 
tion wants to set up a political action 
committee and go out and collect money 
and use it for a political slush fund, cer- 
tainly they can do so; but that kind of 
political giving certainly, in my judg- 
ment, should not be tax-exempt, because 
any oragnization that does so is likely 
to. use the funds to forward its position 
on issues that may come before various 
governmental agencies, and while this 
certainly is legitimate activity, I do not 
feel that such activity should be sup- 
ported, in part, by Federal revenues, but 
that such kinds of giving should certainly 
not be tax deductible. 

What I am trying to accomplish by 
this amendment is to make it so that if 
the individual citizen gives the money to 
any one candidate, or to a committee set 
up for the sole purpose of forwarding the 
campaign of a candidate, this is a de- 
ductible type of contribution, and if we 
can make it more clear and more defi- 
nite, certainly I would welcome the sug- 
gestions of the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, if the Sena- 
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tor will yield, the language now in the 
Pastore amendment says: 

(B) any committee, association, or organi- 
zation (whether or not incorporated) orga- 
nized and operated exclusively for the pur- 
pose of influencing, or attempting to 
influence, the nomination or election of one 
or more individuals who are candidates for 
nomination or election to any Federal, State, 
or local elective public office, 


The committee would have to be set 
up to try to bring about the nomination 
or election of a candidate, or candidates, 
and they would have to have, according 
to my understanding, particular candi- 
dates in mind. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, let us 
use a real entity. Let us talk about 
AMPAC, the political education arm of 
the American Medical Association. As I 
read the amendment, that organization 
would not be eligible. I wonder if it is 
intended by the Senator from Louisiana 
that such an organization would be able 
to collect money on a tax-exempt basis? 

Mr. LONG. Let me ask the Senator, 
doesn’t that group do other things than 
try to elect a particular candidate or a 
number of designated candidates, or are 
they limited entirely to that? That would 
be the test. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I do 
not have any inside information as to 
how they operate, but I know that that 
organization and many others similarly 
organized and run do actively seek the 
nomination or election of one or more 
individuals or candidates for election to 
Federal office. It seems to me if they did 
that, certainly they would be eligible 
under the terms of this act. 

Mr. LONG. Let us just talk about the 
intent. In other words, let us assume that 
people say, “All right, now, here are the 
candidates we want to support, and here 
are 30, 40, or 50 people that we think 
have done a good job so that we should 
go out and pass the hat and raise some 
money, and whatever we can raise we 
should distribute pro rata among all of 
them,” or “we should give twice as much 
to this one as to the other one, because 
he is running in twice as large a State.’ 

Having decided that, they devote 
themselves exclusively to try to elect 
these candidates. It could be all Repub- 
lican or all Democratic candidates, or a 
combination, but they designate who 
they have in mind to support. 

If you know to whom you are contrib- 
uting your support when you support 
the committee, and they are working ex- 
clusively for that purpose, and not in- 
volved in other things, then that dona- 
tion to them would be for political pur- 
poses to help finance those campaigns. 
It would seem to this Senator that they 
should be permitted to regard that as a 
political contribution toward the support 
of a number of candidates or group of 
candidates, and that it would be just as 
much deductible as if they had contrib- 
uted directly to a candidate, or gone 
around and mailed 10 individual contri- 
butions to 10 different candidates. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, the dif- 
ference of opinion between the Senator 
from Oklahoma and the Senator from 
Louisiana is that when an organization 
formed for a professional or business rea- 
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son, or for a labor reason, or any other 
reason, uses its mailing list, its staff, 
and whatever good offices it has to solicit 
campaign contributions, and then takes 
those contributions in bulk, in a large 
bulk sum, and goes into the political 
arena and gives its support to the candi- 
dates they choose, who in many cases are 
candidates they have selected to forward 
the purposes of the organization, to me 
the organization is a very self-serving 
operation, and it is wrong to expect the 
Federal Treasury to put up half the 
money they are using, which is what we 
do when we give a tax deduction or a tax 
credit, as under the Senator from Rhode 
Island's proposal. 

Mr. LONG. Of course, that is a reason 
why I am not enthusiastic about the de- 
duction and the $25 tax credit. 

Mr. BELLMON. Let me say I am in 
favor of that, as I said earlier. 

Mr. LONG. As far as I am concerned, 
a private campaign contribution is often 
a contribution by a person who is either 
seeking to reward a candidate for past 
favors, or to contribute for favors hoped 
to be received in the future. The self- 
seeking nature of a private campaign 
contribution is not eliminated just be- 
cause the contribution is made to sup- 
port a number of candidates rather than 
to support one candidate. In either event, 
it may be a completely selfish contribu- 
tion on the part of the taxpayer. 

The proposal here is to make cam- 
paign contributions deductible or to al- 
low the taxpayer a tax credit. I am not 
enthusiastic about this part of the 
amendment, but if we are going to have 
it, it seems to me there is no reason we 
should deny people the right to get to- 
gether and form an association to sup- 
port a candidate or group of candidates. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, it is 
not the intent of the amendment that it 
would in any way prohibit a group from 
getting together for the purpose of sup- 
porting candidates or groups of candi- 
dates, but the purpose is to keep orga- 
nizations that are already together for 
quite a different purpose from getting 
into the business of raising tax deductible 
funds for forwarding the purposes of 
their organization. 

Mr. LONG. Under the language of the 
Pastore amendment, they cannot do that. 
The Senator’s amendment is not nec- 
essary to keep that from happening. 

If these people have an association 
that has any purpose other than to sup- 
port the nomination and election of a 
candidate or a group of candidates, then 
the deduction or credit would not be 
available for contributions to the asso- 
ciation. The language here is clear that 
they have to be organized and operated 
exclusively for the purpose of influenc- 
ing, or attempting to influence, the nom- 
ination or election of one or more in- 
diviauag who are candidates for public 
office. 

Mr. BELLMON. Could such an orgá- 
nization be affiliated with, say, the 
Teamsters Union? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. People who are in the 
American Medical Association or people 
who are in a labor union could form a 
separate association, the only purpose 
of which is to help elect somebody to of- 
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fice. If that were exclusively what the 
association is organized and operated 
for, to help elect somebody to office, con- 
tributions to it could be deducted as po- 
litical contributions. I do not see how 
we can separate that from the kind of 
situation where any group of people get 
together and set up a campaign commit- 
tee to support one man for Senator or 
one man for Governor or one man for 
President. It would seem to me that, in 
any event, the purpose is the same. It 
is to join together and act collectively to 
try to nominate somebody or a group 
of people and support these people for 
office, and a contribution to that kind 
of association is a political contribution. 

If the association is set up and oper- 
ated exclusively for the political purpose 
of electing someone to office, contribu- 
tions to it would be deductible contribu- 
tions. But, if it is set up for any pur- 
pose other than that—for example, if 
it is a labor union or a medical society 
or if such a group establishes an associa- 
tion for purposes other than electing 
someone to public office—the contribu- 
tions would not be deductible. 

Mr. BELLMON. Does the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana see the danger 
here? If, say, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation wants to undertake to influence 
the direction of Government, it is very 
simple to set up a subsidiary organization 
devoted strictly to the purpose that is 
permissible under the bill—the nomina- 
tion or election of one or more individuals 
to office—and use the mailing lists and 
the publications of the existing organiza- 
tion and put together a very large polit- 
ical slush fund; and this, then, could be- 
come a tool of the existing organization 
and could be virtually outside the purpose 
of the bill, which is to eliminate that kind 
of questionable activity. 

Mr. LONG. I understand what the Sen- 
ator is speaking of, but I do not see how 
the people can be denied the opportunity. 

Mr. BELLMON., It is not intended to 
deny it. If they want to make a regular 
contribution and not have it tax deduct- 
ible, they can do it. I am talking about 
taking from them the right to take a tax 
deductible contribution from a large 
membership and use it for a slush fund 
of an organization that already exists. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator is talking 
about doctors who organize a group of 
doctors for political action, and they have 
a list of candidates who they think voted 
for what they think is right, and they 
also have a list of candidates who voted 
against what they think is right. They 
ask doctors and others to contribute to 
the group. 

Or, on the other hand, you may have a 
group of laboring people who get together 
and form an organization—call it COPE, 
the Committee on Political Education; or 
call it something else—and say, “Here is a 
list of candidates’—it could be 300— 
“who have voted the way we think is 
right and that helps the laboring man. 
Here is a list of candidates who voted 
against the way we think a laboring 
man’s interests would lie. We would like 
to ask people to contribute, because we 
want to help this group and we want to 
fight that group.” 

Why should they not have the privilege 
of going out and saying “We do not think 
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Senator Jones is our friend at all, so let’s 
go out and raise money to oppose Senator 
Jones. We do not think Senator Rappa- 
hanock is a friend of ours, so give us some 
money to fight him. We do not think Sen- 
ator Gunk is a friend of ours, so give 
us money to fight him. On the other hand, 
here is a group of fellows who are our 
friends, so give us a check for each one 
of them.” 

It is difficult for me to understand why 
they should not be able to do that. They 
are contributing to the candidates with 
whom they agree, and they should be 
able to do it collectively, just as they 
can do it individually. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, to me, 
there is nothing in the amendment I 
propose that would keep a group of doc- 
tors or a group of labor people or a group 
of farmers or any other group from get- 
ting together to raise funds to support 
candidates who they believe will help 
their purpose. This is entirely proper; it 
is done now; and I do not propose to 
change it. But, under the terms of the 
proposed legislation, we are going to ask 
the Federal Treasury to pay roughly half 
the cost of such activities, and this is 
what I believe is wrong. 

If the individual citizen wants to give 
$50 to a candidate or a dozen candidates, 
that citizen wants to make a small con- 
tribution in the interest of trying to help 
the governmental processes of the coun- 
try. 

But when that citizen puts in his con- 
tribution to a slush fund of an orga- 
nization, then, so far as I am concerned, 
that becomes an investment, and he ex- 
pects some kind of return from it—at 
least, he may, depending upon the way 
the organization is run, I do not feel it is 
proper for Congress in this way to sub- 
sidize the selfish interests of various 
groups, no matter what their purposes 
are. 

Mr. LONG. Unfortunately, the Sena- 
tor’s amendment goes far beyond any- 
thing he has in mind. This amendment 
say that the committee or organization 
must be independent and unaffiliated. 
If I go out and organize a committee, I 
would assume that they were affiliated 
with me and that they were associated 
with me. Thus, if I were the fellow who 
went out and got the group together, it 
could be contended—very logically, un- 
der the language of the Senator’s amend- 
ment—that inasmuch as they were affil- 
iated with RussELL Lone, a contribution 
to that group, to support his candidate, 
would not be deductible, although it 
would be deductible if they were not af- 
filiated with someone. 

But they cannot be affiliated with any- 
one, according to the amendment. They 
cannot be affiliated with Senator BELL- 
MON; or perhaps they are the Senator’s 
friends, and they organize because he 
asked them to do so. In that case, it can 
be contended that they are not inde- 
pendent, that somebody has the power to 
persuade them to do what he thinks they 
should do; and, and therefore, that they 
are not independent, that they can be 
controlled by someone. In this manner no 
committee could be assured that it was 
entirely independent of and unaffiliated 
with someone. 

If the Senator’s amendment were 
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drafted so that it did exactly what he is 
talking about when he says that this is a 
committee that is controlled by a labor 
union or a committee controlled by a 
medical association, in which case the 
contribution would not be deductible, I 
would think that he might have a better 
argument. But his amendment says that 
the committee must be independent, 
which would suggest that it must be in- 
dependent of everyone—that is hard to 
demonstrate—and that it must not be 
affiliated with anyone. 

It could well be argued that under the 
amendment no committee could qualify; 
or, at the very least, no one would know, 
when he made a contribution to a com- 
mittee, whether or not it was deducti- 
ble. A taxpayer is entitled to know, un- 
der the law, what the tax consequence 
is 


The Senator has an understandable 
concern. If the Senator wants to take 
some kind of action, I think it would be 
better to have the members of our staff 
try to draft something to carry out his 
intent and limit it to the cases he has 
described, rather than use the broad, 
general language he has in the amend- 
ment, which we think could very well 
negate the whole intent of permitting 
a committee to be organized to raise 
funds to support a candidate or a num- 
ber of candidates. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I am 
thankful for the suggestion of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana. I 
believe it certainly has merit. It was my 
intention to accomplish the objective I 
have tried to explain to the Senate. If 
the Senator would agree, I should like to 
ask for a quorum call, and perhaps we 
could try to work out some language 
that might be satisfactory. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a question, be- 
fore he does that? 

Mr. BELLMON. I yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. I should like to pursue 
that a little further and pose a question 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
Finance Committee, if I may have his 
attention. 

In what way would the addition of 
these two words to this section by the 
amendment of the Senator from Okla- 
homa—“independent” or “unaffiliated,” 
as I understand the words—in any way 
inhibit committees being organized and 
working in behalf of a political cam- 
paign? I do not understand that, but 
that was the Senator’s statement. How 
could this prevent anybody from orga- 
nizing and aiding the Senator's campaign 
or my campaign or the President of 
either of our parties? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the point is, 
a committee may not be affiliated with 
anyone. The committee could not be 
dependent on anyone. It would have to be 
independent of everyone and everything, 
It would have to be unaffiliated with 
everyone and everything. How could we 
know, when we contributed to a com- 
mittee, that that committee was inde- 
pendent of everything and everyone and 
also was unaffiliated with everything and 
everyone? 

It might be affiliated with someone but 
if it is organized exclusively for the pur- 
pose of supporting a particular candidate 
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for office, it would seem to me that con- 
tributions to it should be deductible. 
Frankly, if the Senator wanted to do the 
kind of thing he has in mind, he should 
pinpoint what he wants, who he wants 
to forbid a committee to be affiliated with, 
and who he wants a committee to be in- 
dependent of. If he will specify that, then 
we can know what we are talking about. 
The Senator says he wants to have it in- 
dependent of the American Medical As- 
sociation, independent of the AFL-CIO, 
independent of the Teamsters Union. We 
can understand what we are talking 
about, if that is what we are saying. 

This language, however, would mean 
that it would have to be independent of 
and not affiliated with anyone or any- 
thing. If a committee is organized to 
support Senator Jones it seems to me that 
that committee would be affiliated with 
Senator Jones. It also is affiliated with 
whoever, or it is controlled by whoever, 
organized it for the purpose of helping 
Senator Jones. The language negates the 
Senator’s own intentions. 

The Senator’s purpose is not carried 
out with the language that he has, be- 
cause the language goes so far beyond 
what he proposes to do. I would suggest 
that we not withhold action on other 
amendments which someone might care 
to offer while we are waiting for the Sen- 
ator to draft a different amendment, 
but that he either withdraw the amend- 
ment or that we vote it up or down and 
then go on to something else. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, if I may 
make an observation, I do not disagree 
with anything the chairman has said. 
What I am trying to point out is that 
the statement concerning these two 
words, that it would inhibit or prevent 
political activity, is really not the right 
expression, because what we are talking 
about is tax deductibility. That is the 
principle involved. It has nothing to do 
with whether we can organize X, Y, Z 
committees to back a political candidate 
for President. We are talking about tax 
deductibility. The Senator suggests that 
possibly it would be a good idea for all of 
these organizations to be put in the same 
boat as far as all contributions would 
be tax deductible. The insertion of these 
two words has nothing whatsoever to do 
with inhibiting or preventing any kind 
of political activity. As a matter of fact, 
we know now, so far as some of the or- 
ganizations which have been mentioned 
here during the course of the debate are 
concerned, that the deductions are not 
taxable; but there are all kinds of polit- 
ical activity, believe me, on behalf of the 
organizations, and I was merely trying 
to straighten out this record, that the 
Senator’s proposed amendment, with the 
insertion of these two words, has nothing 
whatsoever to do with inhibiting, pro- 
hibiting, nullifying, discouraging, chill- 
ing—or any other adjective you want to 
use—political activity on behalf of a 
committee independent of an unaffiliated 
committee. I was just trying to straight- 
en that out. I know that the Senator 
would not think of doing anything like 
that. 

Mr. LONG. If we are going to permit 
a person to make a contribution to the 
candidate himself or to a number of in- 
dividual candidates, the question is, why 
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should we not permit him to let his con- 
tribution be made through a committee 
organized to support those candidates? 
Let us say that in the State of Dela- 
ware, for instance, the Republicans pre- 
fer a person not to make a contribution 
to the candidate himself. As Senators 
will remember, former Senator John 
Williams of Delaware took that view. He 
did not want a contribution made di- 
rectly to him but rather to the Republi- 
can Party, in order to support all the 
Republican candidates who would be on 
the slate. In this manner he would not be 
beholden to anyone who made a contri- 
bution to him directly, and the contri- 
butions, if made to a whole group, would 
not favor him over anyone else. 

If it could be argued that the com- 
mittee is raising money for those candi- 
dates affiliated with the Republican 
Party, then contributions to it would not 
be deductible. There is no reason why it 
should not be deductible, if one wants to 
make a contribution to that committee 
for the slate of candidates. 

Mr. GURNEY. That is covered in sec- 
tions D and E on page 4 of the Pastore 
amendment. 

Mr. LONG. Yes. But the problem 
would exist if the committee were not 
designated by the national committee— 
if it were just a committee to support 
that slate of candidates. A committee is 
always going to be affiliated with some- 
one—the organizers, the candidate, or 
someone else—and so the amendment 
wouldn’t allow tax deductible contribu- 
tions to be made to a political committee. 
But if we allow a person to contribute 
directly to the candidate, then why not 
allow him to do it through a committee. 
Why should we not allow contributions 
to be made through a committee or- 
ganized for a candidate or a group of 
candidates? 

Mr. President, I yield back my time. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
DAN of Idaho). All time on this amend- 
ment has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. BELLMOoN). On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Baym), the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. CHILES) , the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE), the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern), and the Sena- 
tor from Alabama (Mr. SPARKMAN) are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern) and the Sen- 
ator from Alabama (Mr. SPARKMAN) 
would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. SAxBE) is absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hruska), the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
PEARSON) and the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. STEVENS) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Monpr) is absent because of illness. 
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The Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) is detained on official business. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Hruska) would vote 
“yea,” 
The result was announced—yeas 27, 
nays 62, as follows: 
[No, 364 Leg.] 
YEAS—27 
Curtis 
Dols 
Dominick 
Fannin 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 


Jordan, Idaho 
McClellan 


NAYS—62 


Gambrell 
Gravel 
Harris 
Hart 
Hatfield 
Hollings 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javits 
Jordan, N.C. 
Kennedy 
Long 
Magnuson 


Allott 
Baker 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Brock 
Buckley 
Cook 
Cotton 


Miller 
Packwood 
Percy 
Roth 

Taft 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Weicker 
Young 


Aiken 
Allen 
Anderson 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Boggs 
Brooke 
Burdick 
Byrd, Va. 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Cannon 
Case 
Church 
Cooper 
Cranston 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Ervin 
Fong 
Fulbright 


Montoya 
Moss 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Pastore 
Pell 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Smith 
Spong 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevenson 
Symington 


Mansfield 
Mathias 
McGee 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
NOT VOTING—11 


Hruska Saxbe 
Chiles McGovern Sparkman 
Goldwater Mundt Stevens 
Hartke Pearson 

So Mr. BELLMON’S amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LONG. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recor is as follows: 

On page 17, line 12, after the word “fund”, 
include the following: 

“Provided, that all campaign debts in- 


curred within the previous five years arising 
from presidential campaigns are paid and 
satisfled in full by the party receiving the 
money. The Comptroller General of the 
United States shall make the determination 
as to whether said debts are fully satisfied.” 


Bayh 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for 1 minute? 

Mr. HANSEN. Yes, indeed. I yield to 
the Senator from Montana. 
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ADJOURNMENT OF THE TWO 
HOUSES OF CONGRESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to iay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on House Concurrent Resolution 466. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
DAN of Idaho) laid before the Senate the 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 466) 
which was read as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That when the 
House adjourns on Friday, November 19, 1971, 
it stand adjourned to meet at 12 o'clock 
meridian, Monday, November 29, 1971. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask that 
it be considered. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask that 
we have absolute perfect order because 
this amendment is very important. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will please be in order so that Sena- 
tors may hear this important amend- 
ment, which the clerk will state. 

The amendment was read as follows: 

On page 1, at the end of line 56, strike the 
period and insert a comma and the follow- 
ing: “and when the Senate adjourns on 
Wednesday, November 24, 1971, it stand in 
adjournment until 10 a.m. on Monday, No- 
vember 29, 1971.” 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I will not, I do 
this to point out that while the other 
body at a very critical time in our leg- 
islative process is—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for 1 additional 
minute? 

Mr. HANSEN. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion is not debatable. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Republican leader may make a 
few remarks. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Without the time be- 
ing charged? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, my apolo- 
gies for proceeding out of order. 

While the other body, at the height 
of a crucial part of the legislative proc- 
ess is, for reasons best known to itself, 
recessing for 10 days, the Senate intends 
to be absent for only 2 working days. 
This is because we want to get ahead with 
the tax bill and get ahead with other 
business. Certain suggestions are pending 
which could expedite progress on this 
bill. They have been made by me on 
behalf of my colleagues. We are doing the 
best we can and we want to adjourn in 
December, as early as possible. 

To prove our good faith, the joint 
leadership have asked our colleagues not 
to be absent beyond the recess period 
granted, even though the other body has 
gone for a longer time. That is all. 
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I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, may 
I be heard under the same conditions? 

Mr. HANSEN. Would the Senator not 
use time on the amendment? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Not on the time of 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. HANSEN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have sent a telegram to every Demo- 
cratic Senator requesting his continued 
presence because this is a most impor- 
tant bill which is confronting us and I 
would anticipate that we would have a 
very good attendance tomorrow and on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of 
next week. I would like to see this legis- 
lation expedited. So far, we are playing 
it by ear, but that is the best we can do. 

Mr. SCOTT. We may be returning 
with some suggestions for the Senate’s 
approval at a later hour. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I hope so. It is news 
to me. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thought I would take 
the majority leader into my confidence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 466), as amended, was agreed to, as 
follows: 

H. Con. Res. 466 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That when the 
House adjourns on Friday, November 19, 1971, 
it stand adjourned to meet at 12 o'clock 
meridian, Monday, November 29, 1971, and 
when the Senate adjourns on Wednesday, 
November 24, 1971, it stand adjourned until 
10 a.m., Monday, November 29, 1971. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1971 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10947) to provide job 
development investment credit, to reduce 
individual income taxes, to reduce cer- 
tain excise taxes, and for other purposes. 

Mr, HANSEN. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senators 
will please take their seats so that the 
Senator may be heard. The Senate will 
be in order. 

The Senator may proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming is recognized. 

Mr. HANSEN, Mr. President, my 
amendment is simple and direct. Its in- 
clusion would strengthen this bill by 
making explicit and as a matter of law 
one of the most fundamental of all Amer- 
ican traditions, the tradition that Amer- 
icans pay their bills. The amendment 
reads: 


On page 17, line 12, after the word “fund”, 
include the following: 

“Provided, that all campaign debts in- 
curred within the previous five years arising 
from presidential campaigns are paid and 
satisfied in full by the party receiving the 
money. The Comptroller General of the 
United States shall make the determination 
as to whether said debts are fully satisfied.” 
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While the inclusion of the amendment 
would clearly strengthen the bill, let me 
make clear my very strong belief that 
our failure to adopt it would be nothing 
short of scandalous. The Senate has 
made plain in the present debate that its 
concern is with equity. What the Senate 
is seeking in the current enterprise is 
a way to separate from the electoral 
process the economic entanglements 
that, some claim, demean the electoral 
process. 

The threat is there—and no one will 
deny it—that the fiscal obligations in- 
curred by a presidential candidate may 
possibly weigh more heavily on him in 
the execution of his duties than the good 
of the Nation. 

I note with interest, Mr. President, 
that it is the Democrats—I repeat, that it 
is the Democrats—who have this fear. As 
a Republican, I have every confidence 
that the Republican nominee can, will, 
and always has, put his country first. 
However, I agree that in that sense the 
current debate has merit. The present 
effort to find an acceptable and responsi- 
ble way out of this democratic dilem- 
ma is the kind of high enterprise that 
this body must here today concern it- 
self with, and it is precisely for this rea- 
son that I offer my amendment. 

My amendment simply makes it clear 
that political debts incurred within the 
past 5 years must be paid. 

I would note that this morning’s paper 
calis attention to the fact that one of 
the major telephone companies in the 
United States has made certain demands 
upon one of the political parties that its 
debt, going back to 1968, must be paid 
by July ist. It is in this context, Mr, 
President, that I think it should be obvi- 
ous that what I talk about is not some 
nightmare, some fantasy of one’s imag- 
ination, but, rather, a very real concern. 

Though I am well aware of the fate 
that has befallen the other good amend- 
ments provided by our side of the aisle, 
I do not expect my Democratic friends 
will oppose this amendment, because it 
seems to me they must feel, and I do be- 
lieve they feel, as I do, and as my Re- 
publican colleagues do, that they want 
to pay their bills, that they want to be 
honest, that they do not want to go 
around being a bunch of deadbeats. I do 
not think that, and I do not accuse them 
of that, and I do not propose this amend- 
ment with any idea at all that it will 
have any opposition. 

I think it is so elementary, sound, just, 
and fair that it will merit the kind of 
support that will insure its adoption im- 
mediately following the close of this de- 
bate. As a matter of fact, I would be sur- 
prised if there were debate, if there are 
those on the other side of the aisle who 
would challenge what I say here, because 
I cannot think——_ 

Mr. PASTORE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, if I may, 
let me say that I shall be very happy to 
yield to my Democratic colleague, a man 
for whom I have great respect, a man 
whose integrity is well known, and whose 
honesty is his bond. I want, however, to 
finish my statement, if I may, because 
I have assured some of my Republican 
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colleagues that I shail be glad to yield 
time to them. 

As my great Democratic Senate col- 
league knows, he has time on his side, 
and as quickly as I finish and after I 
have yielded to my Republican colleagues 
the time I assured them I would, I shall 
be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Rhode Island such time as I have re- 
maining. 

My amendment simply makes it clear 
that political debts incurred within the 
past 5 years must be paid. It states to this 
Congress, and most importantly to this 
Nation, that there is nothing in this bill 
which can absolve the debts incurred by 
the major political parties in past cam- 
paigns over the last 5 years. 

No matter what this debate may tell us 
about past campaign finance methods, it 
cannot tell us that because those methods 
were inefficient or inequitable, the conse- 
quences of past inefficiency may be ig- 
nored. 

In America people expect to get what 
they pay for. That is a truth so basic to 
our way of life that it has become a 
cliche. But it is also fundamentally true 
that in America one pays for what he 
gets, I am proposing nothing more com- 
plex or mysterious than that we write 
this truth into law. 

I say that to fail to adopt this amend- 
ment would be scandalous. If we fail to 
adopt it, we ignore our obligation as law- 
makers to make the law both crystal 
clear and responsive to the people’s un- 
derstanding of their own obligations. As 
politicians, we apply those obligations to 
ourselves or we do not. It is our decision. 
But if we do not adopt my amendment, 
Mr. President, we send a clear signal to 
the people of this country that hypoc- 
risy is alive and thriving in the United 
States Senate. 

Every law we pass here places obliga- 
tions on our citizens, obligations that 
often require financial sacrifice. We are 
talking about a tax bill, about the right 
of Government to levy taxes and to take 
whatever subsequent steps may be nec- 
essary if those taxes are not paid. And 
we are not talking about voluntary con- 
tributions. We are talking about tax dol- 
lars that are paid, under penalty of law, 
and we are talking about a system where- 
by we are going to take those tax dollars 
and turn them over to our political 
parties. 

It is in that context that I think what 
we do here and now is tremendously im- 
portant in declaring, in a clear, unmis- 
takable fashion, what the sentiments, 
what the moral fiber, what the commit- 
ment of the Members of the Senate is. 

We often create new obligations for 
our citizens. Sometimes we raise taxes 
and require a greater sacrifice. But we 
do it motivated by concern for the com- 
mon good. 

Out of this same concern, how can we 
fail, then, to require of ourselves that as 
politicians we meet our own obligations? 
It is clear to me that we cannot. 

I recognize that the campaign spend- 
ing reform bill that we now consider will, 
in the opinion of its sponsors, produce a 
campaign fund that can satisfy the needs 
of all presidential candidates. Proponents 
contend that is certainly is the inten- 
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tion of this legislation to do just that. 
But individuals now involved in the 
campaign for 1972 have already incurred 
some debts under the old method of 
campaign financing. Others, according 
to press reports, have dropped out of the 
race already, badly in debt. And debts 
remain from the 1968 presidential cam- 
paign which were incurred in good faith. 

Iam only suggesting to the Senate, Mr. 
President, that these campaign debts 
must be paid; that we must make it clear 
that we have no intention by whatever 
action we take on this legislation to at- 
tempt to absolve those debts. 

I would assume that a vote against this 
amendment would in truth be a vote that 
a political party or a political candidate 
is governed by different laws and a dif- 
ferent moral code than those by which 
we govern and which we expect from 
the American people. 

I wonder who here, Mr. President, is 
willing to accept that sort of a criterion. 

Mr. President, I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator for his amendment. 
I think it makes a great deal of sense. 

I would like to make the point that 
while it has been assumed here that only 
the Democrats have debts, this is not 
necessarily the case. In my State the 
Republican Party is in debt from the 
last campaign. I think both parties in my 
State have indebtedness. Ours is larger 
than that of the Democrats. 

I realize, of course, that this legisla- 
tion applies only to presidential cam- 
paigns. But let us not fool ourselves; the 
principle being established here will soon 
be expanded. If this proposal should be- 
come law, there is no question but that 
within a short period of time there will 
be moves to finance out of the public 
treasury, with tax dollars, the campaigns 
of Senators, Governors, and the others 
running for public office. The precedent 
that would be set by the adoption of the 
Pastore amendment would lead inevi- 
tably in that direction. 

What the Senator from Wyoming is 
saying, it seems to me, is that the debt 
of the Republican Party in Michigan 
should not be paid off with taxpayers’ 
—— Is that what the Senator is say- 

g? 

Mr. HANSEN. Would the Senator re- 
peat his question? I am sorry, there is a 
lot of interference. May we have order, 
Mr, President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I was making the point 
that the Senator’s amendment is emi- 
nently fair and reasonable. I was point- 
ing out that Democrats are not the only 
ones who have debts and calling atten- 
tion to the fact that in my State of 
ee the Republican Party is in 

I also said I have no illusions. If this 
Pastore amendment is adopted, it would 
be setting a precedent which would be 
expanded upon—that it would be but a 
very short time until there would be 
movements to finance other campaigns 
out of the public treasury. 

Mr. HANSEN. I agree with what the 
Senator from Michigan is saying. 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. What the Senator is 
really saying is that debts incurred by 
Republicans or Democrats should not be 
paid off with the taxpayers money. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. HANSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I think that is a prin- 
ciple that ought to be agreed to, and I 
hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of my time, in order that 
my friend from Rhode Island may speak 
on his own time. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, before 
the Senator does that, will he yield to me 
for about 2 minutes? 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, if I may 
do so, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I have read the Sen- 
ator’s amendment with some care and, 
if my interpretations are correct, I am 
certainly in favor of the amendment. 

Am I correct in saying that, before 
any money would be distributed under 
this proposal, prior existing debts must 
be paid out of voluntary contributions? 

Mr. HANSEN. I would say this: What 
the amendment presumes to say—and it 
is my hope that this will be the inter- 
pretation—is that, before any moneys 
can be distributed by the Comptroller 
General, he must be satisfied that all 
previous debts of both parties, or of 
whichever party is to receive the money, 
have been paid. There is nothing said as 
to how those bills shall be paid. It might 
be that the party would want to go to 
a lending institution and borrow money 
to pay off those debts. 

It simply says that all parties which 
want to participate in this distribution 
of tax dollars to political parties shall 
have first paid all debts they owe, before 
they can get any money. It does not pre- 
scribe the manner in which those debts 
are to be paid. 

Mr. DOMINICK. But if they went and 
got a loan at a bank and paid off out- 
standing debts, would the Treasury 
money then be available to repay the 
loan? I certainly do not think that should 
be the case. 

Mr. HANSEN. I will say this: The 
Comptroller General shall have first been 
satisfied that all debts have been paid 
and satisfied. I believe the Senator from 
Colorado is correct; simply to change a 
debt from one place to another, it would 
seem to me, would not meet the thrust 
of my amendment. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming. When we get a little 
more time, I shall comé back and see if 
he has any more of them. I think it is a 
good idea. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of my time in order that 
the Senator from Rhode Island may 
comment. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I must 
say that I have boundless respect and 
regard for the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming. I not only respect him, I 
love him. 

Mr. HANSEN. The love affair is 
mutual. 
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Mr. PASTORE. But I am a little sur- 
prised, even so, at the temerity of his 
saying I should accept the amendment 
with question and without debate. 

As a matter of fact, if you raise your 
copy of this amendment and put it to the 
light, you can see the elephants all over 
it. (Laughter.) 

And sadly enough, the trunk is hang- 
ing down. And do you know why? In 
shame. 

This is the situation. We have drawn 
a bill that gives a candidate, a lawful 
candidate of a party, specifically the 
candidate a certain amount of money to 
spend in his campaign, and it must be 
spent in his campaign. Now Mr. HANSEN 
would say, “But before he can collect any 
money to get the proper exposure before 
the people, he has got to make sure that 
the national committee’—over which he 
has no control—‘“has paid all the debts 
incurred by it over 5 years.” 

Oh, what a sledgehammer that is. I 
mean, how far will you go in trying to 
badger us? 

The reason we are doing this: if I can 
make my position understood, is not to 
enrich the coffers of the national com- 
mittee one way or the other. The money 
does not go to the committee. The money 
goes to the candidate. He is the one who 
is responsible. He is the one who has to 
apply for it, and he is the one who is go- 
ing to account for it. 

I think my good friend from Wyoming 
gave his hand away when he talked about 
a telephone bill that has not been paid. 
Yes, the Democratic Party is in debt. It is 
in terrible debt. I do not know how much 
it owes, but it runs into the millions of 
dollars. 

Does he mean to fasten this on the 
candidate personally? What kind of elec- 
tion do you want next time? The kind 
they had in Vietnam, with only one can- 
didate? Is that the kind of election you 
want? Or do you want the candidates to 
appear before the people to explain their 
views, to be granted the opportunity for 
the exposure that is necessary to bring 
their message to the American people? 

That is what we are talking about. And 
I have never seen anything so punitive 
in all my life. This is like putting your 
brother in jail for something you did. 
That is what it amounts to. And that is 
the purpose of this latest amendment. 

I think that the Senator from Colo- 
rado was on the right track. He misun- 
derstood this amendment, but I tell him 
very frankly, he did not have a bad idea 
in the misunderstanding. What he want- 
ed to make certain is that you could not 
use the public’s money to pay off the 
debts that a national committee incurred 
5 years ago. 

I would buy that. That is what the act 
says. Even the surplus money from what 
a candidate may have had to borrow for 
his primary cannot be used; If he has 
any money left over, he has to give it 
back before he can take any of this 
presidential fund. There can be no carry- 
over, 

But the Senator from Wyoming does 
not say that. What the Senator from 
Wyoming is saying is that before any 
Democrat in the next election can use 
any of this money, once he is nominated 
by the convention, he has to make sure 
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that the Democratic Party has paid all 
its debts for the last 5 years. 

And you think I ought to take it? Well, 
I may be a nice guy, but I am not stupid. 

I think this amendment should be 
roundly defeated. I must say that I am 
surprised that it should have been in- 
troduced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, before 
yielding to the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee, I yield myself 2 min- 
utes. 

I must say that the Senator from 
Rhode Island speaks more clearly than 
he sees. I see no elephant on this bill. 
I do see many honest Americans hoping 
that the political parties will observe the 
same rules that the rest of us are called 
upon to observe, that we pay our debts. 
The whole idea of the tax system in this 
country is that no one shall escape the 
obligation and responsibility of paying 
his debts. 

We are asking approximately 70 mil- 
lion Americans to pay their debts to the 
United States of America, and we are 
going to take some of those tax dollars 
and give them to all those who may 
qualify, under the terms of this bill, to 
aspire to become President of the United 
States. Then, if I correctly understand 
my good friend, the Senator from Rhode 
Island, he is saying, “But we will forget 
the past. It does not matter if you owe 
a lot of money around this country. If 
a lot of little people who have a hard 
time paying their phone bills are going 
to have their phone bills made greater 
because some of those aspiring to become 
President did not pay their bills, because 
some politicians thought it was all right 
to forget a debt in excess of a million 
dollars, forget all about that. Let the 
little guy pick up the tab.” 

That is what my good friend, the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, is suggesting. He 
is saying this is the way we ought to do 
this. Why does he say this? Because we 
are going to come out with the symbol of 
purity. He said this morning that this 
will not be a raid on the Treasury; that 
this is simply an effort to assure purity 
in the choice of a man in whose hands 
shall be placed the destiny of our coun- 
try, the President of the United States. 

It is just that simple. It does not mean 
anything else. Are we going to pay our 
bills, or are we going to shift those bur- 
dens upon others, whose shoulders are 
even less firm than ours, asking that they 
pay? 

I do not ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island to respond to that. I think the 
American people should respond to that, 
and I expect that they will. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming has 10 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HANSEN. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. COOK. I was very interested in 
the remarks of the Senator from Rhode 
Island when he said that this did not go 
to a campaign committee, that this will 
go to an individual, and that the in- 
dividual was the one who qualified for 
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this $20 million that would be in the 
fund. 

Does the Senator from Wyoming—I 
present this to all Senators, and for the 
benefit of the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land—have any idea what would hap- 
pen if the presidential candidate who has 
approximately $20 million at his disposal 
died the week before a November elec- 
tion? 

Mr. HANSEN. I shudder to think of it. 

Mr. COOK. Does the Senator have any 
idea how those bills would be paid? Does 
he have any idea what would occur as a 
result of a new candidate being picked 
by the Republican Party who was not 
the nominee of his convention, as is set 
forth in this bill; and if he is not the 
nominee of his convention, as established 
in this bill, he might not even qualify 
for any funds at all? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HANSEN. I yield 1 additional min- 
ute. 

I think the question is very appropri- 
ate. I am certain it makes the point that 
needs to be understood clearly here this 
afternoon. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question on my time, 
on that point, inasmuch as the Senator 
from Rhode Island has been mentioned? 

Mr. HANSEN. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I wonder if before St. 
Peter would let the Senator from Wyo- 
ming in, he would want to make sure that 
his debts were paid. 

Mr. COOK. That does not answer the 
question. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator did ask 
what would happen in the case of death. 
The poor fellow would have to go there 
or someplace else. If he were a Demo- 
crat, he would go to Heaven—and he 
could not take the money with him. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. HANSEN. I can only say that the 
good opinion that the Senator from 
Rhode Island has of members of his 
party is shared by me. I think they will 
go to Heaven, 

I yield 4 minutes to the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, I asked for 
this time simply to pursue this line of 
questioning. 

Under the bill as written, if a candi- 
date elects to receive these moneys from 
the Public Treasury—in essence, from the 
taxpayers of the United States—he com- 
mits himself not to exceed the total of 
$20.4 million in his campaign. Is that not 
true? 

Mr. HANSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. BROCK. He can spend no money 
beyond that. If he spends slightly less, he 
has to return those moneys. 

Mr. HANSEN. Yes. 

Mr. BROCK. He gets $20 million, and 
he cannot spend more than that. So that, 
in prospect, this bill would prohibit the 
accumulation of debts. Is that not so? 

Mr. HANSEN. I would think so. 

Mr. BROCK. All that the Senator from 
Wyoming is proposing, then, is that we 
apply that in the instance of the current 
election, so that the debts do not affect 
the 1972 elections and the taxpayers are 
not required to repay the excesses of the 
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Democratic Party from 1968. Is that not 
so? 

Mr. HANSEN. That seems a fair inter- 
pretation. 

Mr. BROCK. In effect, what the Sen- 
ator is saying is that what is sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the gander. What 
is good in 1972 is good in 1976, and the 
law should apply equally across the 
board. 

What troubles me is this: The Senator 
from Rhode Island made perhaps the 
most accurate statement of the day when 
he said he was friendly but not stupid. 
I think he has demonstrated the validity 
of both in ‘abundance this day. I agree. 
But I think he has demonstrated his 
acumen in opposing this amendment, 
only in the sense that he is protecting 
the interests of his party, not in the sense 
of trying to define how this amendment 
would work; beeause the fact is that in 
most instances the political committee 
that works for the election of a Presi- 
dent, after the candidate is nominated 
by a party, is the national committee of 
that party. That is true of the Democrat- 
ic Party and of the Republican. Party, 
and it has been so historically for many 
years. Is that not true? 

Mr. HANSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. BROCK. It is also true that when 
any party or any individual has a debt, 
and it continues to do business with the 
crediting firm, moneys paid in on ac- 
count are applied first against the debt 
and not against new purchases. Is that 
not so? 

Mr. HANSEN. I would think so. 

Mr. BROCK. In any normal business 
practice, that would be true. 

So the Senator from Rhode Island was 
not really correct in saying that once the 
Democratic Party created a new national 
committee, this money could not be used 
to pay off the debt. As a matter of fact, 
it has to be. The creditors will insist that 
it be used to pay off the debts of the 
Democratic Party dating back to 1963 
before they will provide new services. 
That is a matter of commonsense busi- 
ness logic. Is that not so? 

Mr. HANSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. BROCK. I think the Senator from 
Wyoming is simply saying this: By what 
conceivable right does this body obligate 
the taxpayers of the United States to pay 
off the campaign obligations of any po- 
litical party 4 years in the past? 

Mr, PASTORE. I want to say once 
more to my friend that this money can- 
not be paid or used to pay anybody’s 
debts, only those of the candidate, and 
only from the time he is nominated un- 
til the time of the election, period. If 
the Senator does not understand it that 
way, I suggest that he read the bill. 

Mr. BROCK. I have read the bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. What the Senator from 
Wyoming is actually saying in his 
amendment is that if Mr. MUSKIE or Mr. 
McGovern or Mr. KENNEDY or anybody 
else is nominated at the convention, he 
cannot receive a dime of this money un- 
til the national party pays all the money 
it owed in the past 5 years. If that is not 
laying somebody’s sins on a third party, 
I do not know what it is. 

The Senator from Colorado had his 
finger on the crux of this whole matter, 
and this is what the bill the Pastore 
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amendment makes emphatic that the 
candidate cannot pay off the debts of 
anybody, even his own, if they are in- 
curred before he is nominated. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee yield for a question? 

Mr. BROCK. I yield. 

Mr. COOK. Does the Senator see any- 
thing in the amendment that makes it 
illegal for the telephone company, the 
first time the telephone bill is paid after 
there is a Democratic nominee in August, 
to apply payment of that bill to an exist- 
ing bill? 

Mr. BROCK. Nothing whatsoever. 

Mr. COOK. Is there anything in here 
that says, as a matter of fact, that it 
would in any way prohibit the telephone 
company, when it receives that first pay- 
ment on the bill after the August con- 
vention of the Democratic Party, or after 
convention of the Republican Party, that 
they cannot apply that payment to an 
existing bill? 

Mr. BROCE. The way the amendment 
of the Senator from Rhode Island is writ- 
ten, there is nothing in it to prohibit that 
action. 

Mr. PASTORE. I suggest that you read 
the amendment. What you are saying is 
that if the telephone company shuts off 
the telephone service of the national 
committee because it has not paid its bill, 
and the national committee cannot pay 
that bill until, let us say, a year later then 
it is the individual candidate who is held 
liable. What you are actually saying is 
that any candidate cannot have a tele- 
phone unless he makes sure that the 
bill owed by his national committee is 
paid. That is what the Senator from 
Wyoming said. He says you could not 
take a dime, until every bill incurred by 
the national committee in the previous 5 
years has been paid in full. 

Mr. BROCK. But even though the 
problems——— 

Mr. PASTORE. Take HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY. Money is owed on the last cam- 
paign. Let us assume that he is made 
his party’s nominee, this year. Let us 
assume that. You are saying that he 
cannot take 5 cents of this presidential 
fund to be used in the new campaign 
exclusively for the new campaign until 
he proves that he has paid the bills that 
are previously owed. 

Mr. COOK. I ask the question again: 
Is there anything in here that prohibits 
the supplier of a service from adding or 
attaching a payment that is made by a 
candidate onto an existing debt? That 
is all I am saying. Is there anything in 
the bil]—— 

Mr. PASTORE. I am not talking about 
what the telephone company might do. 
The point is, the candidate cannot use 
the money to pay a back bill. That is 
on page 10 of section (b) of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COOK. The point I am trying to 
make is that the candidate pays a $5,000 
telephone bill and the telephone com- 
pany takes that $5,000 and applies it onto 
an existing bill. I am not talking about 
what the candidate does. I am talking 
about whether there is anything in here 
that prohibits in any way the vendor of 
a service from applying that payment, 
if it is a payment made on a current bill, 
to an existing debt? 
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Mr. PASTORE. That would raise a 
serious question as to whether the tele- 
phone company would become responsi- 
ble and be in violation of the law because 
that candidate cannot use that money 
for any prior debt. 

Mr. COOK. I say to the Senator, please 
do not pass on to corporations third par- 
ty responsibility for any liability of that 
kind——_ 

Mr. PASTORE. I am not doing that. 
Iam reading the law. 

Mr. COOK. I am afraid the Senator 
is stretching the law so that the tele- 
phone company or any other vendor 
could be in violation here. I think the 
Senator is aware of that. 

Mr. BROCK. The question is, Must we 
apply that money to pay the debt first? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BEALL). The time of the Senator has 
expired. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield me 3 min- 
utes? 

Mr. HANSEN. I am happy to yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. GURNEY. I came in a little late. 
Mention was made of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee’s telephone bill which 
I understand is overdue to the extent of 
$1.4 million; is that not correct? 

Mr. HANSEN, I would not know. That 
story is out of the Washington Post. 

Mr. GURNEY. Well, at least that is 
from a report published in the Washing- 
ton Post which, incidentally, is a pub- 
lication highly favorable to the Demo- 
cratic party, I believe. 

Mr. HANSEN. Some think so. 

Mr. GURNEY. Earlier today we had 
colloquy on the subject of boilerroom 
operations which, I understand, have be- 
come quite common in the political game 
ever since the invention of the telephone. 
I am not sure that Alexander Graham 
Bell knew what he was doing for politi- 
cal campaigns when he invented the tele- 
phone, but boilerroom operations are 
widely used by both parties. 

Much to my amazement, the Senator 
from Rhode Island disclaims any knowl- 
edge of any such activity on behalf of 
political candidates as respects boiler- 
room operations. 

My question to the Senator from 
Wyoming is: Does any part of this $1.4 
million owed by the Democratic National 
Committee to the telephone company in- 
volve boiler room operations? Does the 
Senator have any idea? 

Mr. HANSEN. I must say, first of all, 
that I simply do not know whether the 
committee owes one dime. According to 
the Washington Post, that is what they 
owe, but I would not know about boiler- 
room operations there. I must admit that 
my naivete approaches that of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island. 
I, too, know nothing about boilerroom 
operations, but perhaps the Senator from 
Rhode Island could enlighten us fur- 
ther on that. 

Mr. GURNEY. I might pose that ques- 
tion to the Senator from Rhode Island: 
Does he know whether any part of the 
telephone bill was incurred as a result 
of boilerroom operations? 
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Mr. PASTORE. Let me answer that 
question by asking the Senator from 
Florida: Is he trying to be funny? Please 
be honest with me. Are you trying to be 
funny? 

Mr. GURNEY. I am trying to find out 
whether the telephone company bill 
owed by the Democratic National Com- 
mittee had anything to do with the 
boilerroom operations. 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not know what 
you are talking about. Will the Senator 
please be a little more explicit? 

Mr. GURNEY. I cannot pursue the 
question any further. 

Mr. PASTORE. I cannot help that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BEALL). The Chair would inform the 
Senator from Wyoming that he has 114 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I am 
ready to yield back my time. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I have a 
minute and a half left, I think? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself that 1144 minutes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I with- 
hold the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, let me say 
this, that it seems strange, indeed, that 
people in parties who would hope to lead 
this country could be so intent on cap- 
turing the first prize that the methods 
they choose to get there would be of no 
concern to them. I cannot believe that 
there are many people’in this Chamber 
who do not think that the basic ingredi- 
ent of honesty which has as a corollary 
the paying of one’s bills, is not the most 
important step that must be taken along 
the way. I cannot believe that the Office 
of the President is a prize of such worth 
as to justify casting aside morality, all 
the mores, all the ethics that as a people 
we have built up—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Wyoming has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, there is 
no question of immorality or dishonesty 
involved here. I assume that the parties 
acknowledge these obligations. I think 
the Republican Party, at one time, was 
in debt. I do not believe there was any- 
thing immoral or dishonest about that. 
In time, they got the money and paid 
their bills. They raised the money ac- 
cording to the system. After awhile, the 
Democratic Party, according to the sys- 
tem, will raise the money and will be 
able to pay its debts. 

To come back to the statement that 
when the telephone company has money 
owing to it from an individual, it does 
not have to give that individual further 
service, I doubt very much that a candi- 
date could use this fund, or that any 
other candidate could use the fund to 
pay previous debts because it would be 
in violation of the law or the individual 
pays the money he owes on his debt. The 
individual would have to find some way 
to pay it back, but he cannot use this 
money—I repeat, he cannot use this 
money under the provisions of this act 
either to pay the debts incurred, whether 
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in a primary or money used to pay off 
debts on any previous obligations. This 
money has to be used strictly for cam- 
paign purposes. It is subject to guide- 
lines promulgated by the Comptroller 
General from the time the candidate is 
nominated until the time of election day, 
if he so chooses to accept that money. 
That is what the law is all about. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
think it is awfully unwise to involve the 
national committees in what we are try- 
ing to do here for this reason. The prime 
purpose of the national committee is to 
elect Democratic nominees in our case 
and Republican nominees in the case of 
the Republican National Committee. 
However, they do many other things. Asa 
matter of fact, over the years I have been 
associated with the national committee 
when we would raise money for a given 
senatorial candidate. Their work is quite 
varied. 

After the nomination in July of the 
Democratic candidate and in August of 
the Republican candidate, the commit- 
tees will concentrate on this. However, in 
the meantime they are registering people. 
That money is used for that purpose. 

These funds should not be used over 
a 4-year period by the national com- 
mittee. What we are trying to do here 
strictly and literally is for a presidential 
race, 

Mr. PASTORE. And a candidate in 
that race. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. A part of the telephone bill was 
incurred for a lot of other purposes. 

Although that is a prime purpose of a 
national committee, I know of cases 
where they have helped raise money for 
congressional candidates, the same as the 
Republican National Committee has. 

I have been chairman of the commit- 
tee a couple of times when we would be 
an agent of the national committee to 
aid the Democratic nominees. Once in a 
while we find a Democratic nominee for 
the U.S. Senate that has been aided by 
the national committee in his own State, 
maybe in a voter registration drive, and 
when the nominee is chosen, he is not 
too happy. Sometimes he does not lift a 
finger to do anything. 

The national committee has varied ac- 

ivities. It is not at all solely and literally 

for the purpose of electing a President, 
although that does become its main job 
when the nominees are selected. 

It would be a very complex thing to 
get into the debt of the national commit- 
tee for 3 years back when we had the 
last presidential election. This would 
complicate it so that we would never get 
the cobwebs out of it to see what we are 
doing. 

This is not the property of the Presi- 
dent or anyone else. It is the property 
of the Democratic Party, which has some 
varied opinions once in a while about 
nominees of some of our people. It is not 
the property of the President. It is the 
property of the Democratic Party 
nationwide. 

Mr. PASTORE. And it should not be 
made responsible for things like this. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. It should not have anything to do 
with whatever arrangements they have 
with the telephone company. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator sees the 
gimmick here. They want to shut it off 
completely. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, we con- 
sidered this matter when we were con- 
sidering election reform legislation 
earlier last year in title IV of the hill we 
passed, S. 382. After considerable study 
and debate in the committee, we deter- 
mined that there should be some provi- 
sion with respect to regulated industries 
and regulated industries alone. 

We adopted a provision in the bill that 
was passed and sent to the House that 
reads as follows: 

Src, 4. The Civil Aeronautics Board, the 
Federal Communications Commission, and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
each promulgate, within ninety days after 
the date of enactment of this Act, its own 
regulations with respect to the extension of 
credit, without security, by any person regu- 
lated by such Board or Commission to any 
candidate for Federal office (as such term is 
defined in section 301(c) of the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971), or to any person 
on behalf of such a candidate, for goods fur- 
nished or services rendered in connection 
with the campaign of such candidate for 
nomination for election, or election, to such 
office. 


We considered this matter thoroughly. 
And we imposed this restriction with re- 
spect to the regulated industries, which 
is as far as we are enttled to go. Cer- 
tainly to try to impose an obligation upon 
a candidate who might receive these 
moneys for the nomination to pay the 
debts of another candidate, over which 
he had no control, would be absolutely 
absurd. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, that bill has 
not become law yet nor, obviously, have 
the regulations been promulgated. 

Mr. CANNON. The Senator is correct. 
This is the bill that passed the Senate. 
It is now on the House side. I think they 
have started to consider it along with 
other election reform legislation. I 
understand it has been put over until 
after the Thanksgiving recess. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that the basis upon which 
the Senate is operating in that connec- 
tion is that in the case of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, all of these bod- 
ies are regulated in terms of what they 
can charge and in what areas they can 
operate by the Federal Government. Here 
we are dealing in exactly the same fund. 
And we said there that they have to take 
care that they do not get into debt. Here 
we are appropriating Federal tax funds 
for the benefit of political purposes. 

It seems to me that we ought to put 
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something in this bill to make sure that 
the debts are paid. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, this 
money is paid to assist a candidate in 
running in a national election and not 
for the purpose of taking that money 
and paying the debts of another candi- 
date over which he had absolutely no 
control. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The Senator was not 
here during the colloquy about the un- 
democratic processes of the national 
committee and how it should be changed, 
because the national committee deter- 
mined who was on the national commit- 
tee and those members incurred most of 
the debt. If the Senator had been here 
for that colloquy he would be able to see 
why we are concerned about the overrid- 
ing influence of the Democratic Commit- 
tee to determine who the candidate will 
te and the debts that will be incurred. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I did not 
yield for a speech. I yielded for a ques- 
tion, 

The Senator must be aware that the 
restriction in the bill absolutely prohibits 
the payment or use of any of these funds 
before the nominee becomes a candidate 
of the party. So, we would be saying that 
he cannot legally do it. Now, we are say- 
ing that he has to pay those bills or else 
he cannot have the money. 

I thanx the Senator from Rhode Island 
for yielding. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been consumed or yielded back. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wyoming. On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. BayH), the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Cuties), the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE), and the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) are nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. SaxBE) is absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hruska), the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
Pearson), and the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. STEVENS) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska), would 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 30, 
nays 60, as follows: 

[No. 865 Leg.] 
YEAS—30 


Allott Cotton 
Baker 

Beall 

Bellmon 


Bennett 


Weicker 
Young 


Hansen 
Jordan, Idaho 
NAYS—60 


Bentsen 
Bible 
Burdick 


Byrd, Va. 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Cannon 
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Nelson 
Pastore 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stennis 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Taft 
Talmadge 


Case 
Church 
Cooper 


Inouye 


McClellan 
McGee 


McIntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss Tunney 

Muskie Williams 
NOT VOTING—10 


Hruska Saxbe 
McGovern Stevens 
Mundt 

Pearson 

So Mr. Hansen’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the amendment of the 
Senate to the concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 466) providing for an adjourn- 
ment of the House from November 19, to 
November 29, 1971. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 10729) to 
amend the Federal Insecticide, Pungi- 
cide, and Rodenticide Act, and for other 
purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 10729) to amend the 
Rodenticide Act, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, submitting a 
nomination, was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Geisler, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. BEALL) laid before the Sen- 
ate a message from the President of the 
United States submitting the nomination 
of Leroy J. Contie, Jr., of Ohio, to be a 
U.S. district judge for the northern dis- 
trict of Ohio, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 10947) to pro- 
vide job development investment credit, 
to reduce individual income taxes, to re- 
duce certain excise taxes, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. DOMINICKE. Mr. President, I send 
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to the desk an amendment and ask that 
it be read, and I ask that a copy be de- 
livered to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will read the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 16, line 15, after “General” insert 
“; Approval by Congress”. 

On page 16 beginning with line 20 strike 
out through line 2 on page 17 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “from time to 
time to the Congress the amounts of the 
payments to which such candidates are en- 
titled under section 1004. 

“(b) The Comptroller General shall certify 
to the Secretary for payment to such candi- 
dates under section 1006 the amounts ap- 
propriated by the Congress for such pur- 
poses after the certification by the Comp- 
troller General under subsection (a).”. 

On page 17, line 20, before “except” insert 
the following: “as provided in appropriations 
Act, and”. 


Mr, DOMINICK. Mr. President, I will 
explain it in a moment, 

Right now I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes, and I yield 30 sec- 
onds to the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
COOPER). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask for 
the attention of the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

While several Senators are in the 
Chamber, I wish to say that I shall offer 
an amendment which I think should haye 
some appeal to Members of the Senate. 
The Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER) 
and the Senator from New York (Mr. 
JAVITS) will join me, and perhaps also 
the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
WEICKER). 

The amendment would strike title IX 
of the amendment of the Senator from 
Rhode Island, provided also that funds 
shall be available to candidates before 
the nomination—that is when they need 
the money—and secondly, would sub- 
stitute for title IX the Clean Elections 
Act, which was sponsored by the Senator 
from Rhode Island, was passed by the 
Senate, and is sleeping in the House. The 
amendment will provide funds for can- 
didates and will also provide a clean elec- 
tions bill. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I would like 
to join the Senator in that. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I want 
to join the Senator in that. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, if I 
may have the attention of my col- 
leagues, I think I can be fairly explicit 
about this amendment. If I may have the 
attention of the Senator from Kentucky 
and the Senator from Tennessee, because 
they may be interested in my comments. 

Without changing the formula, I am 
proposing that before payments are 
made the appropriation process must be 
gone through so that the Appropria- 
tions Committee can determine whether 
or not the proper amounts are being paid 
out. That is the effect of the amendment, 

Let me tell my colleagues why that is 
necessary. First of all, in the process of 
determining how much money is going 
to be put in the pocket of a candidate, 
the Internal Revenue Service will have 
to go through over 85 million individual 
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returns. It will have to do that to as- 
certain whether there is a tax liability. 
Then, as they wean out the ones that 
do not have a tax liability of $1 or more, 
there will be 59.4 million returns with a 
tax liability of $1 or more; 40,800,000 of 
those will be joint returns. 

If every taxpayer who makes a return 
makes a checkoff—which I very much 
doubt—there will be $100,200,000 in- 
volved in this particular bill. That is a 
lot of money. It is going to be divided 
betwee. the major parties and the éligi- 
ble minor parties and is going to be 
based on how much individuals decide to 
contribute. 

For example, under the bill, it provides 
that a taxpayer can make a checkmark 
and say he will contribute a dollar. What 
happens ii the taxpayer says no, he wants 
to contribute $10? What are we going 
to do about that? What happens if he 
says, “I have checked it off. I want it to 
go to a specific candidate”? Are we go- 
ing to say no? Obviously we are going 
to say “no” under the bill, because if a 
person has designated his choice, we 
are going to appropriate out of the gen- 
eral Treasury. It is an automatic appro- 
priation. It is backdoor spending to the 
potential tune of $100 million. There is 
no appropriation review. There is no 
method for Congress to determine what 
is going on, 

What happens is that the certifica- 
tion and the examination under section 
1007—which is provided so they can go 
over the candidate’s books, schedules, 
records, and information—occur after 


the payment has been made. It says so 
specifically in the bill. 
Section 1005(a) reads as follows: 


On the basis of the evidence, books, records, 
and information furnished by the eligible 
candidates of a political party and prior to 
examination and audit under section 1007, 
the Comptroller General shall certify from 
time to time to the Secretary for payment to 
such candidates under section 1006 the pay- 
ments to which such candidates are entitled. 


So you have nothing. The candidate 
comes in and says, “Here are my quali- 
fied expenses. This is what I think it 
ought to be.” 

Before any records or books are ex- 
amined at all, that amount, is certified 
from the information that is received by 
the Comptroller General. He does not 
have any right to review it or question it. 
Then he goes ahead and certifies it to the 
Secretary, and the Secretary pays, and 
the Appropriations Committee has no 
idea until after it is all over how much 
money is going to be spent, where it is go- 
ing to be spent, who is going to get it, who 
will be eligible, or anything else, until 
after the fact. 

What I am saying is that in that inter- 
vening time between the time when the 
Comptroller General has received the 
papers and the information, and prior to 
audit, the Comptroller General then re- 
ports it to the Appropriations Committee, 
and the Appropriations Committee, at 
that point, would have the right to get 
together with the various officials in the 
Federal Government, just as we do with 
every other expenditure that goes 
through this Congress—or at least most 
of them, anyway; not as many as we 
would like sometimes—and put them all 
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together, and say, “All right, this seems 
to us, on the basis of the information we 
have before us now, a proper charge upon 
the Treasury of the United States.” 

If they find out that certain of these 
expenses, as they are developed in the 
process of the hearings, are not eligible, 
obviously they would be thrown out, and 
less money would be made available. 

This makes it before the fact. Other- 
wise, what we really have here is a de- 
cision by the Senate of the United States, 
or the Congress of the United States, if 
this should go all the way through, that 
the very first order of priority on any 
single expenditure from the U.S. Treas- 
ury is going to be for political purposes, 
for electing a President. 

I think the Senator from Washington 
will be extremely interested in this, be- 
cause it requires an expenditure every 
fiscal year. It is not just in the election 
years. You accumulate this fund every 
year; and it could be as much as $400 
million by the time you get to the 1976 
collection. Then you say, only after the 
expenditures have been made for candi- 
dates, that the balance of the fund shall 
be put back into the Treasury, and then 
you start the accumulation all over again. 
You could also come to the other situa- 
tion. You could find, after you have gone 
through 85 million separate returns and 
59.4 million individual returns, of which 
44.8 million are joint returns, that only 
1 million people have checked the box. 
Then you have only $1 million to spend, 
and over 4 years you have $4 million. 
Possibly that is not a problem. It indi- 
cates that people do not want their tax 
money used this way, and I would not 
blame them a bit on that; I would not 
want mine used that way, and I would 
not check the box. And I do pay more 
than $1 in taxes each year. 

But I can tell you this: We do not 
know what we are dealing with here, and 
we will not know what we are dealing 
with until we have gone through 6 or 7 
years of this process, so that the Ameri- 
can people can decide whether this is the 
way they want to go forward, or whether 
they want to return to giving money to 
the candidate of their choice, which in 
my opinion is the only way it ought to 
be done. 

So, having said that, the only control 
we can put in here is the appropriation 
process, that I can see, that will be at all 
feasible. I think we all rely on the Appro- 
priations Committees extensively, over 
and over again, to try to determine how 
much money ought to be spent on the 
vast demands that there are out of the 
tax revenues that are given to the Fed- 
eral Government, and only they can de- 
termine whether or not this amount 
ought to be paid or that amount ought 
to be paid. 

When we make a mechanistic—and 
that is what it is in this proposal, mech- 
anistic—calculation that we are going to 
have a drawdown on the Treasury each 
year of an amount which is determined 
by reviewing that many returns, it strikes 
me that we have g ne away overboard in 
the process of taying to figure out how 
we can get Federal tax funds in a polit- 
ical campaign. 

We have a few other problems, it 
strikes me, in this particular proposal. I 
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tried to do something before with respect 
to title 9. But this one, I think, is the real 
key one. For the life of me, I do not see 
why just in the case of political cam- 
paigns we should go to any length in 
order to avoid the normal appropriation 
process. That is what we have done here. 

Having said that, I am happy to hear 
whatever reply the Senator from Rhode 
Island may make, and I reserve the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr, PASTORE. Mr. President, let me 
say this to the Senator from Colorado: I 
appreciate his point of view, but I think 
under all the circumstances it is regret- 
tably unsound, I would be the last, as a 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, to deny that committee any juris- 
diction over the expenditure of money. 
But I say to the Senator, I think you 
have to be very realistic about this if 
you want this law at all. 

If we want this law at all, we have got 
to read and digest the law in order to 
understand why it is rather impossible 
to do what the Senator from Colorado 
has suggested. 

Here is the story: No man is entitled to 
this money under any circumstances un- 
til he is nominated. To give the Senator 
an example, the Democratic Convention 
will be held in July. When that conven- 
tion comes around, almost all the Demo- 
crats will go to the convention. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Senate will be in recess. 
Then the next month, the month of Au- 
gust, the Republicans will hold their con- 
vention, 

As the Senator well knows, before you 
can be entitled to this money, you have to 
make application for it; and you can- 
not make application for it until such 
time as you are nominated. And when 
you are nominated, Congress is out of 
session, and for practical reasons, as a 
matter of timing, it would be impossible 
to do what the Senator from Colorado 
suggests. 

But in order to achieve a sound pro- 
cedure in administering this presiden- 
tial campaign fund, the Senators must 
understand what we have done here. 

No. 1, as shown on page 21, we have 
required the Comptroller General to 
make a report to Congress as to the 
amount of money given out, how it was 
spent, and under what circumstances. 
Not only that, it has to be spent accord- 
ing to rules and regulations formulated 
by the Comptroller General, and I in- 
tend to accept an amendment by the 
other side which would subject this to 
court review, which will be a clarification 
of the law. 

But then I point out page 27. Realizing 
the fact that Congress must be cognizant 
of what is going on, we wrote here sub- 
title B, to establish a presidential elec- 
tion campaign fund advisory board; and 
this is what it is supposed to do: 

(a) There is hereby established an Ad- 
visory Board to be known as the Presiden- 


tial Election Campaign Fund Advisory Board 
(hereinafter in this section referred to as 
the “Board”’). It shall be the duty and func- 
tion of the Board to counsel and assist the 
Comptroller General of the United States in 
the performance of the duties and functions 
imposed on him under the Presidential Elec- 
tion Campaign Fund Act of 1971. 

(b) The Board shall be composed of the 
following members: 
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(1) the majority leader and minority 
leader of the Senate and the Speaker and 
minority leader of the House of Representa- 
tives, who shall serve ex officio; 

(2) two members representing each politi- 
cal party which is a major party (as defined 
in section 1002(6) of the Presidential Elec- 
tion Campaign Fund Act of 1971), which 
members shall be appointed by the Comp- 
troller General from recommendations sub- 
mitted by such political party; and 

(3) three members representing the gen- 
eral public, which members shall be selected 
by the members described in paragraphs (1) 
and (2). 


Then it goes on to explain the further 
functions of the board. 

I do not think we could have done 
much more than we have done. I point 
out again, I would not be adverse to the 
Appropriations Committee process, but 
the trouble is that under the circum- 
stances it becomes impossible. I mean, 
at what point would they decide who 
made what application and for what 
kind of money and for what purpose he 
is going to use it? 

You have to have a standing advisory 
council to do this, because when deci- 
sions are to be made, the Senate and the 
House will not be in session, and that is 
the problem. That is the serious problem, 
and I do not see how you can overcome 
it. 

For that reason, I hope that the Sen- 
ator, rather than expect me to accept 
his amendment, would withdraw it. I 
know exactly what he wants. He wants 
honesty and proper accounting in the 
spending of this money. This provision 
requires that while the money goes into 
the fund, what is not spent has to go 
back to the Treasury right after election. 
And what is spent is going to be spent 
under very strict supervision. Let the 
Senator read the penalties herein con- 
tained. We have an advisory council that 
not only has to oversee operations but 
also has to make sure that the Comp- 
troller General carries out the responsi- 
bilities of his office. That is about as far 
as I thought we could go. I hoped we 
could have the appropriation process, 
but it just will not work. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator said 
earlier—and I know he is telling the 
truth—that any amendment which helps 
to perfect or carry out the intent of his 
amendment or to take care of any over- 
sight that the mind of man can con- 
ceive, the Senator from Rhode Island 
would be willing to accept. Obviously, 
though, he is not in favor of accepting 
something that would make the provi- 
sion fail to work. 

The problem with the Senator from 
Colorado’s améndment is this: When 
people book you for television time or 
for radio time or when they accept your 
ads in the newspaper, they want to know 
right then, “Do we get paid or don’t we 
get paid?” They just would not know that 
because they would not be paid unless 
Congress appropriates the money and 
the President signs the bill. 

Usually, when we act on an appropri- 
ation bill, we appropriate the money and 
then, having appropriated the money, 
the money is paid out as the expenses 
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occur. In this case, however, we wish to 
make the money available as expenses 
are incurred—we wish to have them paid 
then. But the money would not be made 
available under the Senator’s amend- 
ment until after the expenses are 
incurred. 

The Comptroiler General is named in 
this bill because we want to have some- 
body who is not in politics make that de- 
cision; a man who would have to do 
business with the candidates, and who 
could serve with either one—to work with 
them and keep tabs on them, to see that 
the money is spent honestly and 
honorably. 

It is not unprecedented to have an 
automatic appropriation. We do it with 
interest on the national debt and with 
other items, not knowing what the cost 
will be, but knowing that something must 
be paid. 

The Senator made one good point, and 
I will tell the Senator that I would be 
willing to support an amendment to take 
care of one thing the Senator from 
Colorado mentioned. He said the fund 
might accumulate more money than 
would be needed. I would be happy to 
vote for an amendment that would pro- 
vide that if the fund ever accumulated 
more than $80 million, anything more 
than that would go back in the general 
funds. 

Frankly, if it would persuade some 
Republicans to vote for the bill, I would 
be willing to support an amendment that 
would add the words to the checkoff, 
where the person would designate $1 for 
the presidential fund, so that it would 
read “, if needed,”. 

To make it clear, if more money went 
into the fund than was needed, the re- 
mainder would go back into the Treas- 
ury. That seems to have created a great 
deal of consternation on the other side 
of the aisle—that the checkoff might be 
so well received that everyone might de- 
cide that he wanted his dollar to go under 
the fund. 

I would be glad to support an amend- 
ment to do that, if it would make those 
who raise these doubts vote for the meas- 
ure or be any more agreeable to it. The 
certainty that you will be paid, and that 
there is not going to be any politics in 
deciding whether you do or do not get 
paid, is something that should be re- 
solved. The day might come when there 
might be some very partisan members on 
the Appropriations Committee who may 
have ill will from past experience in sery- 
ing with those running for President, 
and they might refuse to recommend the 
appropriation. Thus, after $20 million 
of liability had been incurred, Congress 
might not pass the bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have no doubt that 
they will get paid, but the question is, 
When? A hearing might be going on down 
there all during August, and two or three 
candidates running for office would be 
trying to get television time and to pay 
their bills. The Appropriations Commit- 
tee can hold things up if they do not like 
it. That goes on here too frequently. I do 
not want to be personal. The bills ulti- 
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mately will be paid, but when? I have 
seen the Appropriations Committee when 
they can dillydally once in awhile, if 
they do not like something. We want this 
to go to them so that it can be used for 
the benefit of the public. 

Mr. LONG. We want to be sure that 
partisanship stays out of it. That is the 
reason why the Comptroller General is 
designated to look at the vouchers and to 
certify that the expense should or should 
not be paid. That is the only way it can 
be done with assurance that it will work. 
Otherwise, how do you know that those 
who do not like the idea might not gain 
control of Congress at that very election, 
and even though the law provided that 
the expenses be paid, just refuse to ap- 
propriate the money in view. of the fact 
that it required the appropriation 
process? 

If you want the person who puts the 
man on the air or who runs his ad in the 
newspaper to know he is going to be 
paid, the best way is to provide an auto- 
matic and a permanent appropriation. 

Mr. PASTORE. If the Senator will 
permit me, I want to make another ob- 
servation, in answer to what the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado said— 
that he does not know how many peo- 
ple are going to contribute. 

I said yesterday that there are two 
schools of thought with respect to this: 
the school of thought that coincides and 
agrees with the Senator from Colorado, 
that we ought not have any public fi- 
nancing at all; and the school of thought 
that we ought to go as far as the Brit- 
ish system, where it is all financed pub- 
licly and the campaign period is lim- 
ited. We have not gone that far. We are 
just limiting it to the national office of 
President of the United States. 

The Senator said that he does not 
know how many people are going to 
contribute. I do not think anyone has 
the answer to that. I am hopeful that 
the people generally will participate. But 
I want to make this observation: If what 
he has predicted might be true, that 
perhaps only $2 million will be collected 
under this program, I will tell him, 
frankly, that I will be the first to come 
back and say, “Let us have done with 
it.” If this is not going to be productive— 
and we will never know until we try it— 
if it eventuates that after several years 
all that has been accumulated is $5 mil- 
lion, I think we have offered something 
that the people do not accept. I do not 
think I can talk for the people, to say 
that they want it, any more than anyone 
can say that the people do not want it. 
That is something I do not know. 

There is tremendous feeling on this 
side from people who are not trying to 
be partisan about it. The Senator from 
Michigan thinks all campaigns should be 
publicly supported, because he is aware 
of the money it costs and the scandalous 
situations that are arising and the cor- 
ruption that can grow out of a great deal 
of money—and a great deal of money 
sometimes could lead to corruption. 

I realize what the Senator is trying to 
do, but I hope he will reconsider it. I 
tell him very frankly that I do not see 
how it would work, because the bill would 
have to originate in the House. That is 
not all. We have it written into the law, 
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for example, that if the presidential com- 
paign fund reaches only the amount that 
will allocate, let us say, $10 million, when 
a person is entitled to $20 million, he will 
have to raise the balance on his own. If 
you go to the appropriation process, there 
will be a great deal of pressure to appro- 
priate the full amount, and this can be 
done only on the money that is allocated 
to that particular fund. If, because of 
the 113 million taxpayers, each one sub- 
scribes a dollar under these circum- 
stances and it comes to $113 million, the 
surplus money has to go to the Treasury, 
anyway. 

My own projection is that it will not 
run much above $50 million. As I said 
yesterday, that is $25 million less than 
it costs us for 1 day in Vietnam. 

What are we doing? We are trying to 
give popular exposure to the presiden- 
tial candidates so that the people will 
know them and the issues. That being the 
case, if a Senator does not see fit to with- 
draw his amendment, I must say in full 
honesty that when time is yielded back, 
I shall move to table. 

Mr. DOMINICE. I thank the Senator 
for being so frank. I suspect that this is 
the first amendment on which there will 
be a motion to table. 

Mr, PASTORE. If the Senator has a 
strong feeling about it, I will withdraw 
that. 

Mr. DOMINICK. It is all right with 
me. It does not make any difference. I 
want to make some comments in any 
event. I want to make some comments 
on the statement just made. First of all, 
with respect to the mechanics of how the 
bill will work, the Senator from Rhode 
Island was pointing out that the final in- 
come tax returns are filed in April and 
the conventions are in July and August of 
that year. Then he went on to say that 
the appropriations process would not 
work because Congress would be out of 
session. I do not really understand that, 
because the qualified expenses that will 
be eligible for payment out of the fund 
do not start until September 1 of any 
year. To the best of my recollection—and 
I admit that I have only been in Congress 
for 11 years now—we have never gotten 
out of here by September 1 in most cases. 
As we are doing now, it goes into late 
November or early December. It seems to 
get later every year. 

Even if we were out of session, and let 
us say we are out of session 3 weeks be- 
fore the election of 1972, which will put 
us about into the middle of October, 
there is nothing in the world which says 
that these qualified expenses must be 
paid out of public funds within 30 days. 
There is nothing in here which says when 
they have to be paid. The Senator from 
Rhode Island has made a deep plea in 
connection with the amendment of the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. HANSEN), 
saying that we should not worry even if 
debts are over 4 years overdue, which is 
true insofar as, I gather, the national 
committee of the Democratic Party is 
concerned. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Colorado will yield on my 
time, I never said such a thing. I never 
said that we should not worry about 
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debts which are overdue. All I said was 
that we should not apply debts to a man 
who had nothing whatever to do with 
them when they were first incurred. 

Mr. DOMINICE. I accept the state- 
ment of the Senator from Rhode Island 
but it is obvious that he did not really 
think those debts should be paid prior to 
getting our hands on this money. That 
is true, because we just finished voting it 
down. So there is not anything—and 
this is the point I am making—that says 
we have to pay all these expenses within 
30 days, nor is there anything that says 
these expenses are to be paid within 
60 days. The likelihood is that, with the 
distinguished Senator from Washington, 
and the distinguished Senator from Lou- 
isiana who handled the Appropriations 
Committees really very well, we could get 
action on this in a pretty short time if 
we are in session and we would have the 
opportunity, by so doing, to have Con- 
gress have the ability to determine what 
is going on. 

For example, and I say this to the 
Senator from Rhode Island, the Sena- 
tor from Washington, and the Senator 
from Louisiana, think of this: How much 
will it cost the IRS to run through in- 
dividually over 85 million separate re- 
turns, to find out, first of all, who is eli- 
gible; and then to find out among the 
people who paid $1 or more whether 
they have checked off their contribution; 
how much extra computer work they will 
have to do; and how much additional 
personne] they will have to put on; and 
how much overtime will be involved? 

Those expenses also, in fact, should be 
paid out of the fund, if we are going to 
do it that way, because they will be cre- 
ated by this bill but it will not be paid 
out. It will be by a separate expenditure, 
which the general taxpayer, who may 
not have agreed to check off any money 
for a contribution, will have to bear the 
cost of this. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. COOK. I would like to add to this 
discussion relative to the Comptroller 
General and the problems that would be 
caused between his Office and the IRS. 
The Senator will recall, in S. 382, when 
we gave the responsibility to the Comp- 
troller General to do this, that he said he 
did not want it, that he did not know 
whether he could do it, and that he did 
not know whether he had the staff to do 
it. Frankly, he said that it would be a 
kind of principal agent relationship with 
Members of Congress and that under 
those circumstances he thought he would 
be overseeing his own principals and he 
did not want that responsibility. 

I might add that we probably have that 
same problem here. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
letter from the Comptroller General 
dated May 25, 1971, to the chairman of 
the Committee on Commerce, the Sena- 
tor from Washington (Mr. MAGNUSON), 
relative to the bill that was then before 
us. 

There being no oblection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Washington, D.C., May 25, 1971. 
Hon, Warren G, MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, U.S. 
Senate 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This replies to your 
request of March 10, 1971, for comments on 
S. 1121, 92d Congress, a bill to be cited as 
the “Campaign Financing and Lobbying Re- 
form Act of 1971.” The bill contains five 
main titles with the following principal 
provisions: 

Title I provides an income tax incentive to 
encourage individuals to make political con- 
tributions to candidates at all levels—Fed- 
eral, State, and local—by means of a full tax 
credit for contributions up to $50 in any 
year ($100 for a husband and wife filing a 
joint return). 

Title IT amends the criminal code provi- 
sions relating to elections and imposes a 
$1,000 annual limit on political contributions 
by any person. The $1,000 limit also applies 
to campaign spending by any candidate or 
his immediate family. 

Title III concerns the reporting and dis- 
closure of campaign contributions and ex- 
penditures. Political committees and candi- 
dates for Federal office—President or Vice 
President; Senator; Representative; Resident 
Commissioner or Delegate to Congress— 
would be required to file reports of contri- 
butions and statements of expenditures with 
the Comptroller General of the Untied States. 
Statements would also be required from any 
other person who makes contributions aggre- 
gating $100 or more within a calendar year. 

Section 308(a) prescribes the duties of the 
Comptroller General under title III. He is to 
develop procedures and forms; preserve re- 
ports and statements for at least 10 years 
(except 5 years for the House of Representa- 
tives) and make them available for public 
inspection and copying; prepare and publish 
an annual report and special reports from 
time to time; assure wide dissemination of 
summaries and reports; make audits and field 
investigations with respect to reports and 
statements filed with him and with respect 
to alleged failures to file; and report appar- 
ent violations of law “to the appropriate law 
enforcement authorities.” He is also given the 
same powers as the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion (15 U.S.C. 49, 50) to issue subpoenas for 
the attendance of witnesses and the produc- 
tion of documentary evidence. 

Section 308(b) of title III provides that any 
candidate may file a complaint with the 
Comptroller General charging a violation of 
the title, If, on the basis of investigation and 
after notice and opportunity for a hearing 
on the record, the Comptroller General de- 
termines that a violation has occurred, he 
shall order the violator to take such action as 
necessary to correct the injury caused by the 
violation, including making public the viola- 
tion and the nature thereof. The Comptroller 
General may also take action to correct the 
injury by making public the violation and by 
making public complete statements contain- 
ing the information required by title IIT. 
Appeals from orders of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral may be taken, within 60 days, to the 
United States Court of Appeals for the local 
circuit or to the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia circuit 
The findings of fact by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral are made conclusive, “if supported by 
substantial evidence.” The court may affirm, 
reverse in whole or in part, or remand the 
case to the Comptroller General to take fur- 
ther evidence. Such appeals are to be given 
priority ahead of all other actions. 

Section 308(c) provides a civil penalty up 
to $5,000 for violations of a final order of the 
Comptroller General in the same manner as 
applies to orders of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission (15 U.S.C. 45(1)). 

Title IV repeals the “equal time” provisions 
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for broadcasting in presidential elections, 
and—in 1972 only—in congressional and 
gubernatorial elections. Broadcasting charges 
for candidates for any office may not exceed 
the lowest unit charge of the station. No 
candidate for President, Senator, Represent- 
ative, or Governor, may spend for broadcast- 
ing a total of more than 7 cents times the 
number of votes cast In the last preceding 
general election for the office, or $20,000, 
whichever is greater. In primary elections, 50 
percent of the above amount is allowed. 

Title V would amend the Federal Regula- 
tion of Lobbying Act, enacted in 1946. It 
would place the administration of the Act 
under the Comptroller General instead of 
under the Secretary of the Senate and the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives as at 
present. It would increase the period for 
preservation of records from 2 years to 5 
years. It would broaden the coverage of the 
Act to include the expenditure of funds, 
where a “substantial part” or a “substantial 
purpose” is to pass, defeat, or influence legis- 
lation before the Congress, and to include 
persons who expend over $1,000 to pass, de- 
feat, or influence legislation before Congress 
“by the use of any means involving direct 
communication” with Congress. It would 
also require lobbyists having contingent fee 
contracts to file with the Comptroller General 
a description of the contingency and of the 
amount of the fee, either in dollar amount 
or percentage of recovery. 

Title V would also add a new section to the 
Act prescribing the duties of the Comptroller 
General “as the agent of Congress,” as fol- 
lows: (1) to develop methods and forms for 
the filing of reports and statements; (2) to 
make all filed reports and statements avail- 
able for public inspection; (3) to ascertain 
whether any person has failed to report as 
required or has filed any incomplete or in- 
accurate report, and notify such person that 
he is obligated to report in compliance with 
the Act; (4) to refer to the Justice Depart- 
ment any failure to register or any filing of a 
false, improper, or incomplete registration or 
information; (5) to make studies and recom- 
mendations to Congress as necessary or ap- 
propriate; (6) to retain each filed report and 
statement for 5 years and make them avail- 
able as public records open to public inspec- 
tion; and (7) to transmit an annual report 
to Congress on the administration of the Act. 

We shall discuss below the two main fea- 
tures of the bill directly involving the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. 


CAMPAIGN FINANCING 


We are opposed to title IIT of the bill be- 
cause it places the responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of its campaign financing pro- 
visions in the Comptroller General. It is the 
position of the General Accounting Office 
that we should not be given the responsibil- 
ity for any audit, investigative and enforce- 
ment duties in connection with campaign 
fund reporting. We consider that the effec- 
tiveness of our Office depends in large meas- 
ure upon a reputation for independence of 
action and objectivity of view. Not only must 
we remain free from political influence, but 
we must zealously avoid being placed in a 
position in which we might be subject to 
criticism, whether justified or not, that our 
actions and decisions are prejudiced or in- 
fluenced by political considerations. We are, 
therefore, apprehensive of any measure that 
might place us In a position where we might 
be subject to such criticism, the inevitable 
result of which would be a diminution of 
congressional and public confidence in our 
integrity and objectivity. 

Because our relationship to the Congress 
closely resembles that of principal and agent, 
we especially wish to avoid being placed in 
the anomalous situation of having to in- 
vestigate and report on our principal. Over 
the years this Office has had frequent and 
recurring associations with many of the 
various committees of the Congress as well 
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as with many of the individual members 
thereof. Our relationship has been most 
harmonious. However, we are fearful that the 
relationship would be severely impaired were 
we required to investigate, inquire into, and 
report on individual members of the Con- 
gress concerning campaign funds and ex- 
penditures. 

We agree that there is a need for legisla- 
tion relating to the disclosure and financing 
of Federal election campaign costs, but 
strongly recommend that the administration 
of any legislation in this area not be placed 
in the General Accounting Office. 

REGULATION OF LOBBYING 


The current law, the Federal Regulation of 
Lobbying Act, was enacted in 1946 and was 
designed to require public disclosure of cer- 
tain activities of those persons engaged in 
lobbying. Using criminal sanctions to effect 
compliance, that Act sought disclosure of 
lobbying activities by imposing certain rec- 
ord keeping, registration, and reporting re- 
quirements upon persons within its purview. 
The Act lodged administrative responsibility 
with the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Secretary of the Senate. Ac- 
cording to a report of the House Committee 
on Standards of Official Conduct, House Re- 
port No. 91-1803, the current law has, with- 
out exception, been described as a thorough- 
ly deficient law. 

Under S. 1121, the Federal Regulation of 
Lobbying Act would be amended by a broad- 
er measure to be administered by the Comp- 
troller General. In reporting on earlier meas- 
ures that would have simply transferred re- 
sponsibility for the administration of the 
Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act from the 
Secretary of the Senate and Clerk of the 
House of Representatives to the Comptroller 
General, we have advised that we would 
interpose no objection to such transfer, if the 
Congress deemed it desirable, so long as our 
Office performed its role as an agency of 
the Congress. We note that section 506(b) 
of S. 1121 expressly provides that the Comp- 
troller General would be acting “as the agent 
of the Congress” in exercising his powers 
and duties under the Act. We view this pro- 
vision as manifesting a clear intention that 
all duties to be performed by the Comptroller 
General under S. 1121 would be performed 
by him as an agent for the Congress. Ac- 
cordingly, and while we would not seek re- 
sponsibility for the administration of the 
proposed Act, we will accept such responsi- 
bility if the Congress desires. 

Section 602 of the bill authorizes appropri- 
ations of such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the Act. While we are not pre- 
pared at this time to offer any meaningful 
estimate of man hours translated into dollar 
amounts because meaningful estimates must 
be based on an experience factor after sev- 
eral months operation, it is clear that the 
administration of this Act would require a 
substantial increase in the staff and the ap- 
propriations of the General Accounting Office. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER B. STAATS, 

Comptroller General of the United States. 


Mr. COOK. He made it clear—I wish 
I could find the paragraph in here— 
where he said, in essence, that he felt 
he stood as an agent to his principals 
and that, under the circumstances, he 
did not want to be placed in the position 
where he was auditing his principals. 
Obviously, if he is going to audit the 
records of the President, he is going to be 
auditing one of his principals. 

Mr. DOMINICE. That is an extremely 
important point. I am delighted that the 
Senator from Kentucky brought it up. 
That is what will happen. The nominees 
of each party must send in their reports 
to the Comptroller General and, regard- 
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less of who will be President, their data, 
their information and documents in re- 
lation to their expenses will have to be 
reviewed by the Comptroller General. 
The expenses will be on a nationwide 
basis, and they will just pour in from 
every place in the country, and a deter- 
mination as to their qualification will 
have to be made, and then the comp- 
troller will certify to the Secretary and 
the Secretary will pay the money out. 
The Comptroller General will be inspect- 
ing the records, of course, of the man 
who will be his President for the next 
4 years. At least one will be. As a result, 
he will be in an extremely embarrassing 
position, as he was under the other act. 

Mr. COOK. If the Senator will yield 
further, let me read that paragraph I 
referred to earlier: 


We are opposed to title III of the bill be- 
cause it places the responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of its campaign financing pro- 
visions in the Comptroller General. It is the 
position of the General Accounting Office 
that we should not be given the responsibil- 
ity for any audit, investigative and enforce- 
ment duties in connection with campaign 
fund reporting. We consider that the effec- 
tiveness of our Office depends in large meas- 
ure upon a reputation for independence of 
action and objectivity of view. Not only must 
we remain free from political influence, but 
we must zealously avoid being placed in a 
position in which we might be subject to 
criticism, whether justified or not, that our 
actions and decisions are prejudiced or in- 
fluenced by political considerations, We are, 
therefore, apprehensive of any measure that 
might place us in a position where we might 
be subject to such criticism, the inevitable 
result of which would be a diminution of 
congressional and public confidence in our 
integrity and objectivity. 

Because our relationship to the Congress 
closely resembles that of principal and agent. 


I assume that is the same with the 
President of the United States— 

We especially wish to avoid being placed in 
the anomalous situation of having to inves- 
tigate and report on our principal. Over the 
years this Office has had frequent and recur- 
ring associations with many of the various 
committees of the Congress as well as with 
many of the individual members thereof. Our 
relationship has been most harmonious. How- 
ever, we are fearful that the relationship 
would be severely impaired were we required 
to investigate, inquire into, and report on 
individual members of the Congress concern- 
ing campaign funds and expenditures. 


Mr, DOMINICK. I thank the Senator 
from Kentucky. That hits the meat of 
the problem we have before us. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Would it be necessary, un- 
der the Senator’s amendment, to pass a 
bill through Congress and have the Pres- 
ident sign it into law to pay the ap- 
propriations discussed here? 

Mr. DOMINICE. It would be part of 
the regular appropriations process; yes. 

Mr. LONG. Then we would have to 
pass an act of Congress and have thé 
President sign it or override the veto. 

Mr. DOMINICE. He can veto the bill, 
yes, and that would be a part of the ap- 
propriation bill. It would not necessarily 
be an individual bill. It would be highly 
unlikely for him to do so. It would put 
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him in a bad political light if he vetoed 
someone else’s qualified expenses—even 
worse if he vetoed one of his own. 

Mr. LONG. But that is one of the 
things we would like to know when the 
expenses are incurred, that they would 
be paid with the certainty that a certain 
amount of money would be available. But 
that certainty would not remain if we 
had to pass an act of Congress which 
had to be signed by the President. Frank- 
ly, it could be the subject of the partisan- 
ship that sometimes invades this Cham- 
ber as well as the House. 

The Senator made reference to the 
Comptroller General. The fact that the 
Comptroller General would send that 
letter is a good indication of the fact 
that he is about the right person we 
would want to handle it. 

Mr. DOMINICK. This is on the Sen- 
ator’s time, right? I do not have much 
more. 

Mr. LONG. I asked the Senator to 
yield to me but I will proceed on my 
own time. 

Mr. President, I yield myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. LONG. If we had someone eise who 
had the confidence and the impartiality 
and who was beyond the reach of poli- 
tics to the extent that the Comptroller 
General happens to be, we would be in 
favor of putting the responsibility for 
refusing the expenditures with him. But 
this impartiality and objectivity in the 
Comptroiler General is the reason why 
it should be there. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral is not asking for it and would prefer 
not to have it. That is an indication that 
that is where it should be. He is not 
wedded to either side and is outside of 
politics. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, it is not 
a question of whether the Comptroller 
General wants it or does not want it. It 
is up to the Congress of the United States 
to decide what he should do. If we think 
it is a good thing, he has to take it. We 
invite his cooperation and we give him 
authority. If the Senate decides we 
should not pass the law, he does not have 
anything to worry about. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Nine 
minutes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
think that the colloquy has been very 
interesting. Suppose we have the pay- 
ment of expenses. So, the data comes 
in. The Secretary then certifies to the 
Comptroller General and says, “I have 
the data. I do not know what it all is, 
but I have the data.” The money is paid 
out. The candidate is defeated. He goes 
home to nurse his wounds. 

Subsequently, there is an audit and 
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$50,000 is found to be ineligible for pay- 
ment. The candidate is sitting there at 
home, and the United States, with a win- 
ning candidate in office, is forced to 
bring an action of some kind against a 
defeated candidate in order to recover 
the money. 

What kind of political position does 
that put anyone in? The President of the 
United States is newly elected. The At- 
torney General is perhaps newly appoint- 
ed. The Congress of the United States 
by this amendment has put them in a 
position where they have to go after the 
individual and have him return the 
amount that has been overspent by ac- 
tion of the Federal Government to start 
with, by not having taken the necessary 
precautions before it made the payment. 

It seems to me that we have been 
going much too fast without looking at 
the matter thoroughly enough. This 
process would make an enormous im- 
provement in the bill. 

I do not like the bill. I do not like to 
use tax funds for this purpose. I think 
that having a person designate on his 
tax return where the money will go, if 
we had a checkoff where they could say, 
“Deduct a dollar for President Nixon or 
Senator Jackson or Senator HuMPHREY 
or whomever,” it might be a different 
thing. 

In that case, the citizens would be ex- 
ercising their free choice. But here, where 
we are doing it solely on the basis of 
spreading it out according to what we 
want, and not what the people want, I 
think the bill is wrong in theory. 

The Senator from Rhode Island re- 
ferred to an advisory committee and said 
that the Congress has an overseeing re- 
sponsibility because we have three Mem- 
bers of Congress on the committee. As far 
as I can see, the Members of Congress are 
in the minority. And there is not anyone 
on the committee to represent the minor- 
ity parties on the advisory board. Once 
again they have been knocked in the 
head. And that has not accomplished 
anything. 

Mr. GAMBRELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I will yield on the 
Senator’s time. 

Mr. GAMBRELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator seems to be concerned about 
the auditing of these accounts. I think 
it is an indication of the fairness and 
impartiality in which the bill is presented. 
If it is enacted this year, the Comp- 
troller General under the Republican ad- 
ministration will have an opportunity to 
write the regulations governing it. And 
I assume that they will be written in 
such a way that they will not need an 
act of Congress, an audit, or anything 
else 


We are not asking for an auditing of 
the accounts. We are asking for the 
Comptroller General in a Republican ad- 
ministration to write the regulations as 
to what should be done. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, let me 
say to the Senator from Georgia that the 
Comptroller General is not a political of- 
fice. They have been laboring for 11 years 
under all kinds of problems. The present 
Comptroller General came in under 
President Johnson’s administration. So, 
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I do not think that is much cake cutting 
on either side. 

What I am saying is that whether the 
Comptroller General is totally honest, 
and I am sure he is, and whether the 
Secretary is totaliy honest, and I am sure 
he is, and whether this Congress, is to- 
tally honest, and I am sure it is, the fact 
of the matter remains that qualified ex- 
penses are explicitly mentioned here and 
they are subject to an audit after the 
payments have been made. 

That is a heck of a way to do business, 
I suggest, to have an audit to determine 
whether things have been done in a 
proper manner. 

They ought to have the audit before 
paying the bill. However, in this measure 
we say that we will pay first and find 
out later if it is right. It does not make 
any sense to me. That is why I think very 
strongly that the amendment ought to 
pass 


Mr. President, I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. WEICKER. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado for yielding. I concur 
101 percent in his comments. 

Mr. President, I have to comment upon 
the remarks made by the Senator from 
Rhode Island earlier, remarks that he has 
made again and again during the debate, 
about candidates haying to grovel for 
money and indebt themselyes to givers 
of large amounts. 

Let us make no mistake about it. Let 
us tell the American people what the 
amendment is about. It does not elimi- 
nate that possibility. It takes only a small 
segment of the election process into con- 
sideration. But what about the primary 
and the period preceding the primary? 
It covers none of these activities in which 
I imagine debts are being incurred by 
various candidates. 

I think it important to point out that 
if this election bill carried the principle 
of the Senator from Rhode Island all the 
way, then the comments of the Senator 
would be correct. But unfortunately there 
is a tremendous loophole. Specifically all 
the electioneering that takes place before 
the convention. 

As far as the exchange between the 
Senator from Colorado and the Senator 
from Rhode Island as to the responsibil- 
ity of taking care of another man’s debts 
incurred 3 to 4 years before, there is a 
difference in philosophy. The purpose of 
a political party is to focus responsibility. 
It is the purpose of having political par- 
ties. The Senator has always been op- 
posed to nonpartisan or bipartisan efforts 
because there is no way to focus the re- 
sponsibility for right or wrong. 

I think the Democratic Party should 
be held accountable for the acts of men 
they had in office, 2, 3, or 4 years ago, as 
long as we are paying the consequences 
today. There comes a time when the issue 
may become moot, but not as long as we 
are living with the consequences. 

We are living with the economic con- 
sequences of the Democratic administra- 
tion of the sixties today. We are living 
with Vietnam today. As far as I am con- 
cerned, those are the responsibilities of 
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the Democratic Party. If, for some reason 
or other, that makes people a little less 
generous in giving because they remem- 
ber these errors, so be it. That is the con- 
sequences of a political system. The peo- 
ple know who is responsible—in the case 
of Vietnam and the economy the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

God knows, we suffered from Demo- 
cratic recollections of the depression of 
the 1930's. This has been thrown in Re- 
publican faces even to this day. So the 
Democrats will have to put up with Viet- 
nam and the economy. That is the way 
the system operates and properly so. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado has 1 minute re- 
maining. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, we are 
dealing here with a situation where, theo- 
retically at least, we could have as much 
as $100 million a year going into a fund. 
It does not get paid out until after 4 
years. Whatever excess remains after 
taking care of expenses goes back to the 
Treasury. So, we could have $400 million 
pocketed in this fund. 

Certainly we ought to have some kind 
of an appropriation procedure before we 
go ahead with this. Appropriations ought 
to be going forward to put it into the 
fund, and audits ought to be going for- 
ward before the payments are actually 
made to the candidate. Under this meas- 
ure they are actually being paid before 
we really know the obligations or the 
debts that are legitimately incurred un- 
der the terms of the bill. 


When we are dealing with, as I said 


before, 85 million individual returns 
which have to be scanned, 59 million of 
which at the present time pay more than 
$1 in taxes, when we do not know how 
much added expense in every one of these 
branches will have to be incurred to meet 
the terms of this measure, it seems to me 
appropriate that the Committee on Ap- 
propriations in this situation, as in every 
other situation, should have jurisdiction 
over determining what expenditures are 
going to be made. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I do 
not want to prolong the debate. I merely 
want to say that under the law this 
money, this fund, is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the U.S. Government. When the 
election is over any remainder goes back 
to the Treasury of the United States. 
I want to make that clear. It goes back 
to the Treasury by the effect of the law 
itself and no one can change it, once 
it is law, uniess Congress does it. 

I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back or consumed, 
the question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Baym), the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. CHILES), and the Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. HARTKE) are necessarily ab- 
sent. 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Saxsz) is ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hruska), the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
Pearson), the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
STEVENS), and the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. THURMOND) are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr, GOLD- 
WATER) is detained on official business. 

if present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Hruska) and the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. THURMOND) 
would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 36, 
nays 54, as follows: 

[No. 366 Leg.] 


Aiken 
Allott 
Baker 
Beall 
Bellmon 


McClellan 
Miller 
Packwood 
Percy 
Roth 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Smith 
Stafford 
Taft 
Tower 
Weicker 


Bennett 
Boggs 
Brock 
Brooke 
Buckley 
Byrd, Va. 
Cook 


Gurney 

Hansen 

Jordan, Idaho 
NAYS—54 


Hatfield 
Hollings 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javits 
Jordan, N.C. 
Kennedy 
Long 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McGee 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metcalf Williams 
Mondale Young 
NOT VOTING—10 


Hruska Stevens 
Mundt Thurmond 
Goldwater Pearson 

Hartke Saxbe 

So Mr. Dominick’s amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr, WEICKER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has recognized the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time? 

Mr. WEICKER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time be charged to neither 
side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


Allen 
Anderson 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Burdick 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Cannon 
Case 
Church 
Cranston 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Fulbright 
Gambrell 


Montoya 


Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stennis 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Gravel Tunney 
Harris 
Hart 


Bayh 
Chiles 
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objection? Without objection, it is so or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING, HOUSING AND URBAN 
AFFAIRS TO FILE REPORT TO- 
MORROW 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may file to- 
morrow a report from the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
dealing with the President’s phase II 
economic program, together with indi- 
vidual views, and that we may have until 
midnight to make the material available 
to the printer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 16947) to pro- 
vide job development investment credit, 
to reduce individual income taxes, to re- 
duce certain excise taxes, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I ask unanimous 
consent that the time for the quorum 
call not be charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT NO, 728 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment for myself, 
Senator BAKER, Senator Javirs, Senator 
WEICKER, Senator Cook, Senator GUR- 
ney, and Senator Scorr, and ask that it 
lie on the desk and be printed. I may call 
it up later, but it depends upon circum- 
stances. 

First, my amendment incorporates the 
provisions of S. 382, the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971 as passed by the 
Senate on August 5, 1971. 

Secondly, part E of my amendment al- 
lows the same amount of tax credit of 
$25, or tax deduction not to exceed $100 
as does the Pastore amendment, but 
limits the tax credit and deduction to 
campaign contributions for candidates 
for the Office of President and Vice Presi- 
dent. These tax incentives would be ex- 
tended to campaign contributions to all 
presidential candidates in the precon- 
vention or primary period as well as 
during the period after such presidential 
candidates have received the nomination. 
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of their respective political parties and 
have undertaken their campaigns for 
election. 

In order that these financial contribu- 
tions be eligible for a tax credit or tax 
deductions the candidate is required to 
publicly declare his candidacy for Presi- 
dent or Vice President and to file a noti- 
fication of his candidacy with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

I think this amendment would provide 
substantial sums to candidates of all 
parties, and would give the Congress a 
final oportunity to pass an election re- 
form bill this year. 

I hope very much that this amend- 
ment will be considered on both sides of 
the aisle, particularly by the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island, be- 
cause he was one of the chief architects 
of the Election Reform Act, which has 
been passed by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
will be on the table. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the time not be 
charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHILES). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, what 
is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is amendment No. 692 
of the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
PASTORE). 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there an amendment to the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is none pending as yet. 

Mr. TAFT. I have an amendment to the 
amendment which I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated. 

Mr. PASTORE. May I ask the Senator, 
is this amendment printed? 

Mr. TAFT. The amendment is not 
printed but it is a simple one. I can give 
Senators the language. I have copies 
coming on the way over from my office 
but they are not here yet. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 26, line 4, strike ‘political com- 
men. and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
“Any corporation, labor organization, part- 
nership, association, political committee, po- 
litical education committee, or any other 
committee” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Ohio will yield, I ask 
to be recognized with no time to be taken 
from the time of the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Montana is 
recognized. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, we will 
stay in session until a reasonable hour 
tonight—49 or 10 o’clock or thereabouts— 
and dispose of as many amendments as 
we can. 

The Senate will come in at 9 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. We will continue the 
resumption of the business before us. We 
hope to stay in to a reasonable hour 
tomorrow—I would guess 6, 7, or maybe 
8 o'clock. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
TOMORROW TO 10 A.M. MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER 22, 1971 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
this time I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
tomorrow, it stand in adjournment until 
the hour of 10 o’clock on Monday morn- 
ing next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR THE SENATE TO CON- 
VENE AT 9 A.M. TUESDAY AND 
WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday and 
Wednesday morning next, the Senate 
convene at the hour of 9 a.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. So, all Senators are 
on notice that we will have long sessions. 
We will have plenty of amendments. 
There will be no lack of amendments. 
Tomorrow there will be no lack of votes, 
may I say, to my distinguished friend, 
the Senator from New Hampshire, and 
the other 98 Senators. 

So we can anticipate a lot of votes, if 
nothing else. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may proceed for 2 
minutes without the time oeing taken 
from the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
cbiection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I simply 
want to say that the majority leader and 
I will do our best to see if we can work 
out agreements on amendments, agree- 
ments on order of priority of amend- 
ments, agreements which might expedite 
passage of the bill. 

This consummation, devoutly to be 
wished, has not as yet been achieved. We 
will, I am sure—and I say this for both 
of us—continue working and we will see 
what comity does, we will see what sched- 
ules do, we will see what engagements 
do. We will see even what the Sabbath 
may accomplish, among us and our 
brethren. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
I say, if the minority leader will yield, 
that we will both keep open minds and do 
the best we can to keep the Senate func- 
tioning and working on a reasonable and 
rational basis. 

Mr. SCOTT. And we will pray devoutly 
on Sunday, a prayer that we hope will be 
joined in by the remainder of the Senate. 
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REVENUE ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 10947) to pro- 
vide job development investment credit, 
to reduce individual income taxes, to re- 
duce certain excise taxes, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I have of- 
fered an amendment to the language 
which is very brief, we will have copies 
here very shortly. 

On page 26, on line 4 of section 1010 
(f) (1) of the bill it is provided at the 
present time that: 

It shall be unlawful for any political com- 
mittee which is not an authorized commit- 
tee with respect to the eligible candidates of 
& political party for President and Vice Presi- 
dent in a presidential election knowingly and 
willfully to incur expenditures to further 
the election of such candidates which would 
constitute qualified campaign expenses if 
incurred by an authorized committee of such 
candidates, or to make contributions to such 
candidates or any of their authorized com- 
mittees to be used, directly or indirectly, to 
defray qualified campaign expenses, in an 
aggregate amount exceeding $1,000. 


Mr. President, I concur with the pur- 
poses of this section. And I believe that it 
is a distinct contribution to the handling 
of the problem in the way that title 10 
proposes to handle it. 

I would like to say once again some- 
thing I said in proposing my amendment 
of yesterday. I do not basically agree 
with the approach in title 10. I think it 
is a mistaken approach. If the amend- 
ment I had offered on yesterday had 
been agreed to, I would not have voted 
to retain title 10 regardless. 

I might say that I consider the terms 
of the amendment I offer so important 
and so revolutionary and so much needed 
in the electoral process in this country 
today that if this language were agreed 
to, I believe, I would be constrained to 
vote to retain this title 10, because it does 
not seem likely that the improvement 
that would incur would come about 
through any campaign bill we would be 
likely to pass. 

The language in my amendment would 
delete the words “political committee” in 
line 4 and substitute the words “any cor- 
poration, labor organization, partnership, 
association, political committee, political 
education committee or any other 
committee.” 

Mr. President, I think this language is 
necessary purely to accomplish the pur- 
poses of the bill. 

In mentioning political committee, as 
the present terms of the bill does, the de- 
sire, of course, is to prevent any politi- 
cal committees from being formed as a 
subterfuge so that they can go out be- 
yond the authorization of the committees 
and make expenditures that were not 
within the limitations of the expendi- 
tures which are in the bill. 

My purpose is to apply that same re- 
striction to any other type of organiza- 
tion. I might point out that it does not 
include an individual. An individual, I be- 
lieve, should be able to make any kind 
of expenditure or effort he wants to him- 
self on behalf of a presidential candi- 
date or a party in whom he has confi- 
dence and desires to support. 
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However, we already have, of course, 
prohibitions in the corrupt practices act 
against expenditures of the type involved 
for corporations or labor organizations 
or labor unions as such. And I have re- 
peated them here. I brought it in here 
again, perhaps in a redundant manner, 
but neverthless in a manner to bring 
them specifically under the provisions 
of this particular section, in addition to 
the section of the corrupt practices act, 
under which they would already be con- 
strained to some degree. 

However, I have gone on and included, 
in addition to political committee, part- 
nerships, associations of whatever kind, 
political education committees, or any 
other committee. 

It seems to me that with respect to any 
other group, no matter what its back- 
ground might be, no matter what its 
purpose might be, when it goes out to 
spend funds on behalf of a particular 
presidential candidate, whether author- 
ized or not, whether the political com- 
mittee is or is not in a sense contribut- 
ing to the election of a particular indi- 
vidual, we all know, and let us be candid, 
we all know and know very well that 
many activities of this sort are being 
done indirectly today. 

Many committees do not report ex- 
penditures for a candidate and make 
such expenditures on behalf of candi- 
dates for political office, for the presi- 
dency or otherwise. 

In my State campaign for the Senate 
last year, my opponent, for instance, had 
reported expenditures on his behalf or 
contributions to his campaign commit- 
tee from labor organizations in the State 
at a higher figure than those reported by 
any other senatorial candidate through- 
out the Nation. These reported expendi- 
tures constituted a total of $170-some- 
odd thousand, as compiled from the 
records on file with the Secretary of 
State of the State of Ohio, over and be- 
yond those reported expenditures. 

I would suggest, I am reasonably cer- 
tain that indirectly a tremendous amount 
of effort was put in expenditures of oth- 
er items, values and services, and ex- 
posure provided by political education 
committees. 

I am not alleging any violation of the 
law by the unions themselves spending 
these funds. But there certainly were 
very clearly, as pointed out by the rec- 
ord, contribution made by those organi- 
zations which demonstrate very clearly 
their sympathies in that particular race. 
I think they are wrong in their sympa- 
thies, but nevertheless that is how they 
wished to make their expenditures on be- 
half of a candidate in that particular 
race. 

But going beyond that, I am reason- 
ably confident they have made expendi- 
tures for services and other items of 
value which were considerably, perhaps 
several times, in excess of the actual 
money contributions that might have 
been made on behalf of my opponent in 
that race. 

I say what is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander, if this restriction 
is going to be applied to political com- 
mittees, as I think it must. I think the 
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Senator from Rhode Island is correct in 
having this restriction in the proposal. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT, I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. This amendment has 
just been introduced. I have just received 
a copy. I have been studying it as the 
Senator went along. I would like to ask 
2 few questions. From the copy I have the 
amendment states: 

Strike “political committee” and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“Any corporation, labor organization, part- 
nership, association, political committee, po- 
litical education committee, or any other 
committee,” 


Does that include COPE? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes, it would. 

Mr, PASTORE. Does the Senator mean 
that COPE could only spend not more 
than $1,000 to promote the candidacy of 
someone COPE believed in? 

Mr. TAFT. That would be sound prin- 
ciple. I am glad the Senator from Rhode 
Island stated it so correctly. If there is 
to be a limitation of $20 million, or what- 
ever the effect of the bill is to be, on ex- 
penditures or. behalf of a particular po- 
litical candidate, which is the purpose of 
this section, I feel strongly it should ap- 
ply to COPE or any other such group. I 
do not care whether it might be labor 
or management. I do not care what the 
issue might be. But if we are to have a 
limitation in the bill, and lacking con- 
tributions on behalf of a particular cam- 
paign, and then put a prohibition on any 
other political committee coming in, why 
should not the same thing apply to other 
committees? 

If the Senator is telling me that COPE 
is not a political committee—which I 
think it would be under the language 
here—that flies in the face of fact, for 
we all know it is a political committee. 

To qualify as being an education or- 
ganization but to say that it is not a polit- 
ical committee flies in the face of the 
facts. 

Mr. PASTORE. If I may proceed on 
my own time, let us assume that a group 
on @ campus, say faculty members, got 
together and formed a committee. Does 
the Senator mean to tell me they would 
have to get the permission of the candi- 
date to be authorized to make a state- 
ment in his support? Do we not get into 
freedom of speech here? 

Mr. TAFT. I do not believe freedom of 
speech would apply except to an indi- 
vidual. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am talking about a 
committee, a committee of faculty mem- 
bers say at Columbia University who 
might get together and buy radio time 
for $1,000 to broadcast their support. 
Would they have to get the permission 
of the candidate? 

Mr. TAFT. I suggest if the amount put 
on as a limitation of expenditures, as an 
attempt to put an overall limit on ex- 
penditures in presidential campaigns is 
included, if this is to have meaning, it has 
to have that. 

Mr. PASTORE. There is a distinction. 
Usually a political committee is formed 
for the purpose of directly aiding that 
candidate and there is no question about 
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being authorized by that candidate. We 
wrote something to that effect in the 
other bill. How far are we going to go 
without obligating independent organi- 
zations and committees furthering the 
promotion of a particular candidate on 
their own? 

I know what the Senator is trying to 
accomplish but I am wondering on this 
amendment whether or not we may be 
opening Pandora’s box. There is no ques- 
tion about what the Senator said. 

Mr. TAFT. I am perfectly willing to 
agree with the Senator that labor organi- 
zations are the principal organizations. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is right. 

E _ TAFT. Making expenditures of this 
nd. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is the thing that 
concerns me to no end. 

We insert something in general terms, 
and then we inject labor every time. We 
are trying to indict labor in one way or 
another, as though labor meant second- 
class citizens. After all, they have a per- 
fect right to endorse candidates of their 
choice and they have a right on their own 
to further what they believe to be their 
cause. 

This amendment provides: 

(ft) (1) It shall be unlawful for any politi- 
cal committee which is not an authorized 
committee with respect to the eligible candi- 
dates of a poltiical party for President and 
Vice President in a presidential election 
knowingly and willfully to incur expendi- 
tures to further the election of such candi- 
dates which would constitute qualified cam- 
paign expenses if incurred by an authorized 
committee of such candidates, or to make 
contributions to such candidates or any of 
their authorized committees to be used, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to defray qualified cam- 


paign expenses, in an aggregate amount ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


Now, it strikes me it is rather hazy at 
this point and that is the thing that deep- 
ly disturbs me. 

A corporation or labor organization 
cannot make contributions anyway. As 
to partnerships, individually they can. 
Associations are in the same category. 
That is the guts of this. Then, there is 
COPE. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator is aware of a 
good many cases of committees orga- 
nized in a good many other areas in the 
labor area. We have heard a great deal 
of screaming about AMPAC and a num- 
ber of other organizations of this kind 
that have been set up and continue to 
collect funds and make contributions for 
candidates, I think all these contribu- 
tions should come in. I think they should 
all be under the limitation. If there is go- 
ing to be a limitation, let there be a lim- 
Sanon and a limitation that is meaning- 

ul. 

I predict this amendment will be de- 
feated on the same kind of party line as 
other amendments. I suspect that will 
be true. But I bring the amendment up 
today because this is a matter on which 
we are going to have to make a decision 
on this kind of an amendment, and I 
think this is the direction in which it 
will be considered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to ask for the yeas and 
nays? 
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Mr. TAFT. I yield to ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. PASTORE. Before the Senator 
does that could the Senator temporarily 
withdraw this amendment with the con- 
dition he can presently renew it. This is 
in order to give our staff a chance to 
study it? I do not want to say we are 
going to defeat this amendment just be- 
cause we defeated the others. I would like 
to understand it better. This comes as a 
surprise and I would like to know its 
ramifications. We have a long way to go. 

I would ask unanimous consent that 
the time the Senator has consumed even 
up to now be not counted. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time? 

Mr. PASTORE. Without taking it from 
any time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE, I say to my distin- 
guished colleague from Ohio that I dis- 
cussed this matter with the members of 
the staff, and certain very thorny prob- 
lems have presented themselves. For 
instance, I am wondering about this: Let 
us assume that a labor organization 
regularly publishes a newspaper. Is the 
Senator saying that if they furthered the 
candidacy of a particular candidate who 
came under the provisions of this law, 
they would be limited to space publicity 
to a value not to exceed $1,000, which 
would be considered as a contribution to 
that candidate? Is that the Senator’s 
understanding? 

Mr. TAFT. I would say that the answer 
to that question, in my judgment, not 
having researched the matter, but as a 
matter of first opinion, would be that it 
would depend upon the nature of the 
material which would be printed in that 
newspaper, 

Let me go on and elaborate somewhat 
on that, if I may. 

My feeling is that a simple editorial on 
an individual candidate, in the editorial 
columns of the newspaper, would prob- 
ably, I think, be within the prerogatives 
under the free speech provisions of the 
Constitution. But going beyond that, or 
continual news coverage and other 
activity designed and capable of being 
interpreted as participating in a mate- 
rial way—and I think such activity could 
contribute in a material way—to the 
candidacy of a particular candidate, 
would fall within the purview of the pro- 
hibition. 

Mr, PASTORE, Taking the illustration 
a step farther, let us assume that the 
New York Times wrote an editorial 
promoting a candidacy, as they usually 
do, promoting the candidacy of either 
candidate. Of course, that would repre- 
sent a space cost of more than a thousand 
dollars. Would that be subject to the 
prohibition ? 
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Mr. TAFT. Of course, a part of the 
problem that the Senator raises is that 
it is already in existence, under the law. 
I would suggest that probably the same 
standards apply in that situation to labor 
newspapers as apply to normal news- 
papers. The New York Times is already 
a corporate entity. But whatever prac- 
tices it might engage in that might violate 
the provisions of the act, the same stand- 
ards would apply as to a labor newspaper. 

Mr. PASTORE. But they involve a 
larger expenditure; what is the con- 
struction of that? I can understand 
making a contribution in terms of 
money and say it is too high. We are 
talking about committees that have not 
been authorized. 

Mr. TAFT. Suppose they run free ad- 
vertisements, in the normal political ad- 
vertisement sense? The New York Times 
would thereby be contributing to the 
candidacy of a given candidate. 

Mr. PASTORE. But why not an edi- 
torial? That is furthering a candidacy, 
is it not? 

Mr. TAFT. I do not believe, within the 
purview of this legislation, that it would 
be so interpreted. 

Mr. PASTORE. We have made some 
history here. I will oppose this amend- 
ment, for the reason that I think the 
implications here would be serious. But 
I would recommend to the conferees— 
if it ever reached that point—that they 
would take all of that into considera- 
tion and perhaps work something out. 

I will tell the Senator, frankly, that 
I am not one to disparage the thought 
that once you come to this you are lim- 
ited to a certain amount of money. On 
the other hand, I do not want to begin 
to straitjacket organizations that have a 
legal right, because of the character of 
their constitution, to proceed to express 
their personal opinion without permis- 
sion from or obligation to the candidate 
they favor. I do not feel that they should 
have to get his permission or be subject 
to a fine. That is getting into pretty dan- 
gerous territory. 

I do not want any outsider to make a 
contribution—I do not care what the or- 
ganization is—unless the person comes 
under it. But this goes a step further. 
The reason why it was put in the law was 
to recognize the fact that somewhere 
along the line are certain parties who 
have no direct contact with the candi- 
date, but only because they lixe his view 
on issues they want to support him. They 
do not want to get permission to be au- 
thorized, because they are independent 
in that respect. On the other hand, they 
Sa not want to subject themselves to a 

e. 

In this day and age, you might say 
they can operate up to $1,000. We are 
talking about the Presidency. We are 
not talking about a ward councilman or 
a mayor. We are talking about the Presi- 
dency. When you incur an expense to 
promote the candidacy of a presidential 
candidate, $1,000 is small. 

Mr. TAFT. I would be in favor of 
knocking out $1,000, for that matter. I 
do not see why the limitation. We pro- 
pose to amend the language. I do not see 
why the $1,000 should remain in there. 
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Mr. PASTORE. The Senator’s entire 
case has been an attack upon COPE and 
how they operate. I know, as a matter of 
fact, that the Chamber of Commerce and 
the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers are interested in candidates and have 
been over the years. But in the eyes of 
some, every time the word “labor” is 
seen, it takes on an awful look to them. 
I do not know why. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield to me for a 
question? 

Mr, TAFT. I believe the Senator from 
Rhode Island has the fioor. 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield the floor. 

Mr. TAFT. Before yielding to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan, I wish to state that 
during the period we suspended actıvi- 
ties on the floor, it came to my attention 
that in order to make the amendment 
meaningful, it should be modified to 
apply as well to the sanctions provision. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I move to 
modify my amendment on page 26, line 
15, as follows: 

On page 26, line 15, strike “political com- 
mittee” and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “any corporation, labor organization, 
partnership, association, political committee, 


political education committee, or any other 
committee”, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has the right to modify his amend- 
ment, and it is so modified. 

Mr, TAFT. So that it stands in the 
same language in the sanctions section 
as in the prohibition section. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, we have 
taken a very delicate situation and have 
drawn it into a criminal category. I am 
largely in sympathy with what the Sen- 
ator wants to do, and I think it ought 
to be corrected in conference. Now we 
are getting right at the guts of the thing. 
Now the Senator is throwing it into the 
penalty section. I think we are making 
a criminal offense out of it, and that is 
pretty dangerous ground. For that rea- 
son, I have to oppose it. 

Mr. TAFT. I am sure the Senator 
would not want an amendment in the 
bill in which there is no sanction. It 
seems to me that the sanction against 
a political committee would be the cor- 
rect sanction to apply against the other 
groups as well. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator will ad- 
mit that it came as an afterthought, even 
to him. 

Mr. TAFT. No, it did not. I certainly 
intended the sanctions to apply. It has 
been called to my attention that they 
might not. I thought they would apply 
without the modification. 

I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I regret that I have not 
been on the floor throughout the ex- 
planation by the Senator from Ohio of 
his amendment. 

Do I correctly understand that- his 
amendment point up the fact that the 
so-called limitation of $20 million that 
would go to the campaign of a presi- 
dential candidate is no limitation at all 
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insofar as an organization such as COPE 
is concerned? Is that the situation? 

Mr. TAFT. That seems to be the inter- 
pretation given by the sponsor of the 
amendment. I take it that that is true. 
The language in the definition of politi- 
cal committee that appears on page 9, 
subsection 8, might be thought by some 
to apply to a political education com- 
mittee such as COPE. It reads: 

(8) The term “political committee” means 
any committee, association, or organization 
(whether or not incorporated) which accepts 
contributions or makes expenditures for the 
purpose of influencing, or attempting to in- 
fluence, the nomination or election of one or 
more individuals to Federal, State, or local 
elective public office. 


But as I recall the cases dealing with 
this question which have gone to the 
courts, there has been a very liberal in- 
terpretation of what an organization 
might be that calls itself an educational 
organization, such as COPE. For that 
matter, the same applies to any of the 
other organizations that have been set 
up as political education committees. I 
feel very certain that what one would 
think would be the normal interpreta- 
tion of that language, which would in- 
clude COPE, has been taken into con- 
sideration in the drafting of the pro- 
posed legislation, and that the language 
here, as construed, or as it would be 
construed by the courts on the basis of 
precedents presently on the books, would 
not include COPE or any other political 
education committee. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. It is interesting to me— 
and I say this with no disrespect—that 
the sponsor of the amendment, the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, does not accept 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Ohio. It seems to me that that points 
out very clearly that COPE is not covered 
and apparently was not intended to be 
covered. So there is no limitation of $20 
million. Of course, the junior Senator 
from Michigan knew that all along and 
never really believed that there was. But 
many people who read the newspapers 
might think there really is. 

Mr. TAFT. This is a practical situa- 
tion we have in my own State when one 
is running, under the rather strict cam- 
paign expenditure limitation laws of my 
State and the reporting that has to be 
done. Yes, COPE’s direct contributions 
to the candidate are reported. They have 
to be reported to the Secretary of State. 

As I have indicated, in my own cam- 
paign, contributions of this sort from this 
type of labor organization constituted 
more than $170,000 of my opponent’s 
warchest. But that did not stop COPE 
from going out and engaging in other ac- 
tivities which contributed materially to 
his campaign. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Suppose, for example, 
they decide that they want to support a 
candidate for President. There need be, 
of course, no particular agreement or 
understanding or authorization from 
that candidate for the Presidency. But 
they decide that they are going to go 
out and go from door to door and find 
out who is inclined to support that can- 
didate and then make sure those peo- 
ple get to the polls on election day. That 
is a very valuable part of a campaign. 
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Mr. TAFT. It certainly is, and it would 
be included in campaign expenditures as 
defined. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. If union members, 
themselves, are used for that purpose— 
and they are in many elections—that 
ought to be regulated very carefully, but 
it is not. 

Every amendment that has been of- 
fered to try to make the limitation mean- 
ingful so far as labor organizations and 
their political activities are concerned 
has been beaten down on the floor. Un- 
fortunately, I do not think the public 
realizes that there are these big loop- 
holes, not only in this bill but also in the 
other so-called clean elections bill that 
passed this body because it had such a 
noble title on it that we all had to vote 
for it. It is over in the House now and 
it has the same loophole in it—no mean- 
ingful limitation insofar as what labor 
organizations can do politically. The pub- 
lic does not know that yet. They think 
there is a limit when there is not. 

Mr. TAFT. I agree with the Senator 
from Michigan. I was saying a few min- 
utes ago that I do not expect this amend- 
ment to be adopted because there are 
some political implications in it that I 
do not think will be “bought” by the 
other side at this time. But the issue 
raised by this amendment is one of the 
most important political issues before 
America today. It is an issue that the 
public, sooner or later, will wake up and 
demand Congress take some action on. 
It is not too early to call attention to it, 
once the Senate goes on record today as 
to what its position is. 

Iam delighted to have this debate now, 
because I think the issue has been made 
very clear by the Senator from Rhode 
Island in his responses, where he has 
pointed out that the question is whether 
an organization such as COPE or AMPAC 
is included in this limitation, or is it not. 

Mr. PASTORE. As I said before, I am 
not expressing any strong feeling one 
way or the other. I would like to leave 
that to the Senate. It seems to me it is 
not clear at all exactly what we are up 
against in this, because we may be im- 
pinging upon the freedom of speech. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator from Rhode 
Island has raised the questions. For 
one thing, after replying to his earlier 
suggestion that I might withdraw the 
amendment at this time and try to work 
out other language answering some of 
the questions after additional research, 
I have been considering that, but my 
feeling is that it would be a mistake to 
do that now. I think the amendment 
should go to a vote, and if the amend- 
ment should be defeated and if there 
is some sentiment for doing something 
about the problem, we can frame a sep- 
arate section dealing with this issue 
which we will be ready, willing, and able 
to bring up later. 

Mr. PASTORE. I would hope that the 
conferees would be able to get to that, 
but if it is $20 million, it should be $20 
million. What disturbs me is the freedom 
of speech point and how far we may be 
going to circumvent that. 

Mr. TAFT. Let me ask the Senator 
from Michigan, who gave us another 
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example not involving freedom of speech 
but political canvassing—— 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Freedom of speech is a 
very small part of what COPE does. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is one of the 
most sacred rights every American has. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Fine, of course, and we 
must protect it, but what about all the 
rest of the things they do? 

Mr. TAFT. How does the Senator feel 
about canvassing over the telephone 
bucket shop? I know a great deal about 
the telephone bucket shop and how it is 
run for political election. If the Senator 
from Rhode Island has been so fortunate 
to be so far ahead of that that he has 
not had to use it, I can only envy him; 
but in the kinds of activities which are 
financed, backed, and organized by orga- 
nizations of this type, such as COPE, are 
they going to be forbidden or not? Are 
they going to be forbidden within this 
limitation? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. This amendment, I 
think, emphasizes the point that the 
junior Senator from Michigan made yes- 
terday, that the Pastore amendment does 
not put a ceiling at all on what would be 
spent in a campaign. The practical effect 
of it would probably be to add on to what 
is spent in a political campaign instead 
of putting any ceiling on or a limit on 
what will be spent. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
clerk please state the time remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Montoya). The Senator from Ohio has 
8 minutes remaining. 

Mr. TAFT. And the Senator from 
Rhode Island? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventeen 
minutes remain to the other side. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I am 
ready to yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. Dommyick) would 
like to comment on this and I yield him 
such time as he may need for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. DOMINICKE. My understanding is 
that, in addition to the original amend- 
ment, the Senator has also included the 
same wording in the penalty section on 
page 26; is that correct? 

Mr. TAFT. That is correct. On line 15 
we have deleted the words “political com- 
mittee” and put in exactly the same lan- 
guage included in the original amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DOMINICK. That, in your opin- 
ion, is the enforcement provision behind 
your effort to try and limit the other or- 
ganizations which are spending, because 
the other organizations presumably are 
not authorized committees; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. TAFT. That is correct. 

Mr. DOMINICE. One of the things I 
was not clear on, and I discussed this 
with some people during the temporary 
“adjournment” we had here earlier, was 
how many authorized committees can 
you have in the bill? I did not under- 
stand that at all. It looks as though there 
is only one but I am not sure whether 
that this true. 

Mr. TAFT. I am not sure, I say to the 
Senator from Colorado, but I would be 
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glad to have the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land enlighten us on that point. 

Mr. DOMINICK. How many authorized 
committees can we have under the bill? 
One or any number? 

Mr. PASTORE. He can have any 
amount, but he would be responsible for 
the full amount that they would spend. 

Mr. DOMINICK. He could have polit- 
ical committees collecting funds for him 
for payment of whatever portion of his 
qualified expenses are not paid for by 
political funds and he could have that all 
over the country, could he not? 

Mr. PASTORE. Only money by polit- 
ical parties. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I say political funds— 
I said he could have, for the purpose of 
paying so-called qualified expenses, au- 
thorized committees, committees author- 
ized by him over the entire country. Let 
us say there are only three per State. 
That would be 150 committees authorized 
specifically by him to solicit and obtain 
voluntary contributions from the Ameri- 
can public. Now, as I understand it, if 
that is true, and I think this is what the 
Senator from Rhode Island has just said, 
and his qualified expenses are not so 
large as the amount of money raised, 
then the candidate is required to pay it 
back into the Treasury. Is that correct? 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes, if he is a member 
of a major party. If any money comes in 
in excess of the $20 million. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Does he have to pay 
the political money back, or his own 
money back in? 

Mr. PASTORE. Anything that he col- 
lects by any committee authorized by him 
directly or indirectly. 

Mr. DOMINICK. He gives it back to 
the Treasury? 

Mr. PASTORE. Restitution has to be 
made. 

Mr. DOMINICK. To the Treasury? 

Mr. PASTORE. Not to the Treasury 
but to the contributors. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Well, I did not read 
it that way. Maybe I am wrong. I read 
the amendment I do not know how many 
times. There are so many loose ends in 
it, it is very hard to follow. 

Mr. PASTORE. It is very simple. Once 
he comes under law—and I am saying 
this on my time, Mr. President—all he 
can collect from the Government is $20 
million. He cannot collect one penny 
from anyone else. That is as simple as 
I can make it. He cannot collect one 
penny. If anyone gives him a penny, he 
has to give it back. He cannot have it 
both ways. But we are not talking about 
that but about an independent, unau- 
thorized committee that functions on its 
own, without any contact with the can- 
didate himself—because the candidate 
has not become a party to the transac- 
tion because otherwise indirectly it is 
authorized—but any group acting on its 
own. I gave the example of the college 
campus group that gets together on be- 
half of a Republican or a Democratic 
candidate and they publish a pamphlet 
urging the candidacy of Mr. Nixon, say, 
at a cost of $1,500. The question is, Are 
they subject to a $5,000 fine? I askei that 
question, and the Senator from Ohio 
said “Yes.” 
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That is what bothers me. That is what 
bothers me. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, would 
the Senator from Rhode Island on his 
time yield me a few minutes to ask some 
more questions briefly so as to get the 
record clear? 

Mr. PASTORE, I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. First of all, do I 
understand that the top level of expenses 
cannot exceed the amount that will be 
paid by the Federal Government? 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator is cor- 
rect—by the candidate or any authorized 
committee. I hope that the Senator is not 
endeavoring to entrap me. I have been 
around a little bit, too. 

Mr. DOMINICE. It can go way over 
what is paid by the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. PASTORE. I have made it plain. 
He cannot collect a nickel over $20 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Anybody, under the cir- 
cumstances of the principle that the 
Senator from Rhode Island is espousing, 
to follow it through, anyone that made 
any payment to a major party, is mak- 
ing a gift to the Federal Government 
indirectly. That is the problem that I see 
if we go this route. There are candidates 
who will not elect to go that route. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I want 
to say to the Senator from Ohio that this 
is the most sensitive area in which we can 
legislate. This problem was in the other 
bill. The only problem is that the Senator 
from Ohio always keeps on hammering 
at COPE, instead of hammering at the 
chamber of commerce. 

Mr. TAFT. Or an oil company. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator keeps 
hammering at COPE, COPE. The devil 
appears to be COPE. It appears to be 
COPE every time. It is a tough area in 
which to legislate. For example, anyone 
is entitled to think as he likes and to 
say what he thinks. He is not authorized 
by the candidate to do so. He gets to- 
gether a committee because they think 
it is to their advantage, whether school 
teachers, COPE, or some other group. 
And they issue an article that costs 
$1,500. The candidate does not know what 
it is about. He never heard of the arti- 
cle, much less read it. Under this law, 
this group would be subject to a $5,000 
fine. It is hard for me to buy. It is close to 
the line. 

I repeat that there is a lot of substance 
in what the Senator is saying. However, 
we are dealing in a very sensitive area. I 
will tell the Senator, frankly, that I do 
not have the perfect answer. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the situation 
the Senator described would fit within 
the political committee as defined in the 
bill. It may be covered anyway and sub- 
ject to the criminal sanctions. 

Mr. PASTORE. For political reasons. 
But this may not be for political reasons. 
It may be for personal reasons. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Rhode Island is run- 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will the 
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Senator from Rhode Island give me a 
few minutes. 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, there 
are a number of things which make the 
pending bill so very difficult for anyone to 
understand. Let us say that the Senator 
from Rhode Island is running for the 
Presidency. So far as I know, he is one 
of the few on that side of the aisle who 
has not said or intimated that he is up 
to this time. So I use him as an example. 
Let us say that in 1972 Senator PASTORE 
is running for the Presidency. 

Mr. PASTORE. Can the Senator not 
use someone else’s name? Let us not let 
that get in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Please let us not let that get in the Rec- 
ORD. Just say PETE DOMINICK. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The April returns 
come along and we then find out. We are 
going to take a couple of months to find 
out how many people have followed 
through with this procedure. In the 
meantime, the Senator is running and he 
gets the nomination. At what point, I 
wonder, does the Senator have to decide 
whether he is going to rely on political 
contributions or on what he might get 
out of this pot. 

Mr. PASTORE. Almost immediately. 

Mr. DOMINICK., Almost immediately, 
the Senator is correct. So the Senator 
decides to jump in and finds all of a 
sudden that all he can get is $2 million. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Can the Senator back 
out at that point and say he does not 
want it? 

Mr. PASTORE. No. The trouble is that 
the Senator is not getting the calendar 
right. The returns are made on April 15. 

Mr. DOMINICK. That is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. Within a matter of 
weeks, everyone knows how much is in 
the pot. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I do not see how they 
can do it. We have 89 million returns to 
check. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, we have 
computers today. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I know, but we do not 
have big enough computers to check this. 
I have talked to IRS about it. 

Mr. PASTORE. We will know at least 
by June. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Maybe. 

Mr. PASTORE. The first convention is 
in July. So when a man is nominated 
he will know enough to make his choice. 

That is in 1972. In 1976 it will be an- 
other 4 years. After the 1972 cam- 
paign, the money will have to go back 
to the Treasury and we start over again. 
The next time the return is filed, they 
check it off again. The returns are to 
be filed by April 15. 

I think that with the mechanism we 
have today and the speed we have de- 
veloped, a nation that has been able 
to go to the moon can readily find out 
pretty much what is in the pot. 

Mr. DOMINICEK. Mr. President, if 
Senator Pastore gets $20 million, maybe 
he can run as Senator Pastore as the 
nominee for President. He decides that 
$20 million will probably be sufficient. 
So he decides to go. 

Let us suppose he gets $10 million and 
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does not think it is enough. He has to 
make the decision immediately after the 
nomination. But there is not a single 
nominee who will rely on the fact that 
there will be enough in there. They are 
already raising money all over the place, 
and the Senator knows it. 

The question is, we have passed this 
bill and what happens to the money that 
has been so raised. What will we do about 
it? 

Mr. PASTORE. If it is in excess, they 
have to give it back. They keep books and 
they know who they get money from. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, there 
are five or six Senators from the Demo- 
cratic side who will run in the Demo- 
cratic primaries next year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. All time has 
expired on that side. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island has 12 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 3 minutes? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield the Senator 5 
minutes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator. Some of those ex- 
penses and some of those contributions 
are going to be incurred constantly dur- 
ing the primary until a person is nomi- 
nated. By that time, if he is any kind of 
political candidate—and there is not 
anyone in the Senate who is not or other- 
wise he would not have been here—he 
would have raised a fund already to try 
to help him through the rest of the elec- 
tion. All of a sudden he says, “No, I don’t 
need it.” That means he will have to 
send it back to whom, to what commit- 
tees. They are committees formed under 
the existing law, the law that was passed 
4 or 5 years ago. 

This is one of the reasons that I 
thought the amendment of the Senator 
from Connecticut heiss Spri gooi, Leyra 
hings will be so fouled up nex 
pai one of these candidates that they 
will not know what they are doing in the 
way of the money that has been raised 
and that they are trying to spend. In 
addition, as I understand, although this 
is money they can spend to do anything 
under the bill as now written, any person 
in a political education committee, with- 
out the Taft amendment, can go out and 
spend as much money as they want. 

Mr. TAFT. As far as I know he can 
on the basis of what is in the bill. I 
assume that is the case. And it has been 

erified by the debate. 
2 Mr. DOMINICK. It would not make 
any difference whether it was COPE or 
IMPACT or any one of the other various 
political education committees around. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator from Colo- 
rado is correct. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I suppose that makes 
it even-Stephan, but it does not cut down 
on the expenses. As I pointed out on the 
previous amendment, that I could not get 
by the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island, if you appropriate money by 
backdoor spending out of the Treasury 
every fiscal year, by 1976 you could have 
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$400 million in the presidential campaign 
fund, and that is certainly not what I 
would call trying to put a limitation on 
expenses in an election. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I listened with interest 
to the Senator from Colorado with re- 
spect to the matter of the timing of this 
checkoff. Does the Senator mean the 
taxpayers make the checkoff prior to any 
knowledge as to who will be the nomi- 
nees? 

Mr. DOMINICK. The Senator is to- 
tally correct. They are saying, “I want 
to put it in a pot and you can use it for 
whoever the nominees might be.” 

Mr. CURTIS. Is that buying a candi- 
date in a poke? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I think so. 

Mr. PASTORE. We are considering the 
modification. I hope after the Senator 
reads it he will be more amenable to the 
bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think any modification 
will help the bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is true. It always 
does. That is what we are here for. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The modifications al- 
ready offered would have helped the bill. 
I am sorry we got tied up here and were 
not able to get them through. 

Mr. PASTORE. If Senators on that 
side of the aisle did not vote so solidly 
we could have, 

Mr. DOMINICK. Senators on the other 
side voted solidly. 

Mr, PASTORE., I would not say that. 
We had some Senators who did not, and 
I am not critical of that because they 
exercised their consciences. But on the 
other side there was not one defection. 

Mr, DOMINICK. I want to emphasize 
again that the bill, unless the Taft 
amendment is agreed to, has nothing to 
do with cutting down on overall ex- 
penses. All you do is say, “Okay. We will 
spend $10 million of Treasury money. 
Then we will go out and get political 
education committees of various indus- 
tries to spend twice as much as we are 
going to spend.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT), and the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Saxse) is absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Nebraska (Mr, 
HrusxKa), the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
Prarson), the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
STEVENS) and the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. THURMOND) are necessarily 
absent. 
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The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MuwnptT) is absent because of illness. 

Also, the Senators from Tennessee (Mr. 
BAKER and Mr. BROCK), the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. BENNETT), the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. DoLE), the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) and the Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. Javits) are 
necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Hruska), and the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. THurmonp) 
would each vote “yea”. 

The results were announced—yeas 30, 
nays 56, as follows: 

[No. 367 Leg.] 

YEAS—29 
Dominick 
Fannin 
Fong 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Jordan, Idaho 
McClellan 


Miller 
Packwood 


Allott 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Boggs 
Buckley 
Byrd, Va. 
Chiles 
Cook 
Cotton 
Curtis 


Weicker 
Young 


Aiken 
Alien 
Anderson 
Bayh 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Brooke 
Burdick 


Montoya 
Moss 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Pastore 
Pell 
Proxmire 


Hatfield 
Hollings 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Jordan, N.C. 
Kennedy 
Long 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McGee 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
NOT VOTING—15 


Fulbright Mundt 
Goldwater Pearson 
Hartke Saxbe 
Cooper Hruska Stevens 
Dole Javits Thurmond 

So Mr. Tart’s amendment, as modified, 
was rejected. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 5 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I yield 
time from the time allotted on this side 
on the Pastore amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BROOKE, Mr. President, is a mo- 
tion to adjourn in order at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A motion 
to adjourn is in order at this time, and 
is a motion of highest privilege. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I move 
we adjourn. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
wouid the Senator withhold that? This 
is a most unusual procedure. It is a pre- 
rogative usually accorded to the lead- 
ership on both sides. I would hope the 
distinguished Senator would not pursue 


Cranston 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Eliender 
Ervin 
Gambrell 
Gravel 


Baker 
Bennett 
Brock 
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that motion; but of course if he wishes 
to, that is his right. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me to say to the ma- 
jority leader that I did not realize, and 
I want to be sure that he knows that I 
did not realize, that that was the mo- 
tion the Senator from Massachusetts 
was going to make when I yielded him 
the time. I join in the remarks of the 
distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It happens to be a 
joint responsibility accorded to us by 
custom and tradition, by the Senate. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I will 
respect custom and tradition. I ask that 
the majority and minority leaders se- 
riously consider the temper of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts in making that 
motion. 

Mr. President, I withdraw the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion is withdrawn. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to read the amendment. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Buckley’s amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, strike out lines 10 through 15. 

On page 2, line 16, strike out “(2)” and 
insert “(1)". 

On page 2, line 24, strike out “(3)” and in- 
sert “(2”. 

On page 6, strike out lines 5 through 8 and 


insert: 
“(1) Amount.—The deduction under sub- 


section (a) for any taxable year shall not 
exceed $100 ($200 in the case of a joint re- 
turn of a husband and wife). 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, may 
we have order? Will the Senator yield, 
on my time? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is this a printed 
amendment? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. No, it is not. I send 
a copy of the amendment to the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island. It 
is easy to explain. 

I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will not the Senator 
tell us what it is all about, before we 
order the yeas and nays? 

Mr. COOK. The yeas and nays have 
already been ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Have the yeas and 
nays been ordered, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. How much 
time does the Senator from New York 
yield himself? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I yield myself 5 min- 
utes. 

The amendment addresses itself to 
a rather surprising discrimination that 
appears in two sections of title IX. I speak 
of that discrimination which affects 9 
million of my constituents, and which 
affects 94,354,000 Americans—aill of 


those who happened to be married. 
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The amendment as now written grants 
to the individual, the unmarried indi- 
vidual, up to a $25 tax credit. However, 
a husband and wife filing a joint return 
are allowed, between them, that same 
$25; or, if they choose to file individual 
returns, they are each allowed only 
$12.50. 

This same discrimination against mat- 
rimony is repeated in the limitation on 
deductions. Again, whereas the single 
individual is entitled to deduct up to 
$100 each taxable year, the married in- 
dividual is limited to $50. 

I am not quite sure why this provi- 
sion was inserted, but it does have the 
effect, next year, of depriving 94,354,000 
Americans of a potential personal de- 
duction of $50 each—a deduction which 
is accorded to their fellow citizens who 
happen not to have been married. 

I might point out that the bill to 
which the amendment is sought to be 
appended is supposed to stimulate con- 
sumption by increasing personal exemp- 
tions. 

Mr, COOK. Mr. President, may we 
have order? It is difficult to hear the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. The Senator will 
not proceed until we have order in the 
Chamber. Senators will take their seats. 
The Senator from New York will not 
proceed until all Senators are at their 
desks. 

The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I thank the Chair. I 
certainly feel that it would be in the spirit 
of the underlying bill to which these 
amendments are being appended to make 
sure that everyone is treated equally as 
far as the potential deductions are con- 
cerned. I ask the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island the reason for this 
discrimination against people who hap- 
pen to be married. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, on first 
impression, this might seem to have been 
an oversight. As a matter of fact, serious 
thought was given to the question. You 
could argue it one way or the other, de- 
pending on the judgment you want to 
use, and depending on the frugality that 
has to be exercised in determining how 
much money is involved. 

The committee gave this serious 
thought. The Senator from New York, as 
a conservative, is being much more gen- 
erous than the committee chose to be. 
What we did was make it $25 per couple, 
and of course if one were unmarried and 
filed a single return, it would still be 
the $25. 

Then, of course, we provided the deduc- 
tion of $100 for the married couple, 
which would be $50 apiece. 

I think we have gone pretty far, but 
I leave it up to the sentiment of the 
Senate. For my part, I think it would be, 
if I may say so, touching on fiscal irre- 
sponsibility if we increased the amount. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. COOK. I would first have to say 
that the Senator from New York and 
the Senator from Rhode Island indicated 
that the committee discussed this mat- 
ter. I do not know what committee dis- 
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cussed it, because it is my understanding 
that this Pastore amendment was pre- 
pared by the Senator individually for 
presentation on the Senate floor. 

Second, I think the Senator’s amend- 
ment is so well-taken that I would sug- 
gest to him that I wonder if the pro- 
ponents of the amendment as it pres- 
ently stands would not only want to see 
to it that somehow this fund is created, 
but somehow or other, in order to get 
some logical contribution to political 
candidates, insist that husbands and 
wives have to be of the same political 
affiliation. Because apparently if hus- 
bands and wives differ in political philos- 
ophy, and one gives a contribution to a 
Republican and the other gives a con- 
tribution to a Democrat, they are im- 
mediately cut in half as to what they 
can deduct on their income tax return 
on a joint basis; whereas, if one who is 
single decides to give the entire amount 
of his contribution to one candidate or 
another, he gets the opportunity to take 
all of it. 

We have had a number of things on 
this floor, including the Tunney amend- 
ment, designed to insure that husbands 
and wives who both wish to work can 
have a greater exemption to pay for day 
care centers for their children, so that 
they can both work. 

Does that not mean, if they can both 
work, that they can both give money to 
the candidates of their choice and be 
treated the same as other individuals un- 
der this bill? 

If we are really talking about fiscal ir- 
responsibility, we ought to be talking 
about the entire amendment. But if we 
are talking about fiscal responsibility, 
we surely should not attempt to achieve 
it by way of discrimination. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I very 
much agree with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, and I am very much 
taken by the remarks of the Senator 
from Rhode Island. I am delighted, in- 
cidentally, to hear talk about fiscal re- 
sponsibility from that side of the aisle; 
and if the Senator prefers, I would be 
delighted to rearrange my amendment in 
order to cut the exemptions and the de- 
ductions for the single individuals down 
to the level allowed by the distinguished 
Senator’s amendment for married peo- 
ple. If he would prefer that, I would be 
glad to submit a substitute amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. If the Senator does 
that, I will accept it. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Very well. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator a question. It does not directly re- 
late to the amendment, but I have given 
considerable thought to this legislation. 
Assuming that title X becomes the law, 
can this money be spent to pay salaries of 
employees, directors, or chairmen of po- 
litical committees, and if so, is there any 
limit on how much they might be paid 
from these tax funds? 

Mr, BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I am 
afraid I am not an authority on title X. 
I believe that it would perhaps be more 
useful if the Senator from Nebraska 
would direct his questions to the propo- 
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nent of the amendment, so that he could 
tell him exactly what he had in mind 
in drafting title X. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. The time to be equally 
divided, in order that I might work up 
a substitute amendment as suggested by 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I offer 
a substitute for the amendment which I 
earlier withdrew and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It wiil 
take unanimous consent if that is an 
amendment in the second degree. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the original 
amendment be withdrawn and the or- 
der for the yeas and nays be rescinded 
and that the Senator introduce it as an 
amendment in the first degree and I will 
accept it. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I would 
like to retain the order for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator can ask for the yeas and nays over 
again. We have enough here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to rescinding the yeas and 
nays and withdrawing the amendment? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

The clerk will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 2 strike out line 7 and insert: 
“exceed $25 (except that in the case of a 
joint return the amount shall be $50), pay- 
ment of which is made by the taxpayer (or 
either spouse in the case of a joint return) 
with-”. 

On page 2, strike out lines 10 through 15. 

On page 2, line 16, strike out “(2)” and 
insert “(3)”. 

On page 2, line 24, strike out “(3)” and 
insert “(4)”. 

On page 6, strikes out lines 6 through 8 
and insert: 

“(a) shall not exceed $50, except that in 
the case of a joint return the deduction shall 
not exceed $100." 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, we know what the 
amendment would do. We will be per- 
fectly willing to accept it or to vote “aye.” 

Mr, BUCKLEY. Nevertheless, I would 
like to continue to make some of the 
observations and remarks which I had 
not made in making my earlier presen- 
tation. I very much appreciate the con- 
sideration of the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. President, I feel that the amend- 
ment which has now been substituted for 
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the earlier one, the new amendment that 
I have submitted, does overcome any de- 
ficiency which I pointed to earlier. It 
will also have the effect of achieving a 
maximum tax saving, about $450,000, 
which in these days is not to be sneezed 
at. 

I am also delighted to say that it re- 
moves that stigma relating to the state 
of matrimony which might have been 
attached to the Senator from Rhode 
Island, and I know that a man of his 
sobriety and fine reputation would not 
have wanted to have done that. 

Mr. President, I would like to take this 
occasion to talk a little collaterally to this 
amendment in itself. 

I believe that the IX provides a more 
appropriate way in which one should 
analyze the tax structure of the United 
States in order to encourage a direct, 
broad-based participation by Americans 
in their political process. It leaves to each 
individual the choice of how he will con- 
tribute, to whom he will contribute, and 
the extent to which he will contribute. 

It also means, frankly, that candidates 
such as I, who have had to depend on 
broad sources of financing through the 
mails, can reach our constituencies in a 
much broader and more effective base. 

I received 40,000 contributions. Had 
this new amendment been in effect, I 
know that I would have had major 
contributions. 

One of my opponents, on the other 
hand, borrowed $2.5 million from his 
mother for the primary fight. 

I think this is an amendment that 
moves in the proper direction. I also feel, 
however, that the contrast between title 
IX and title X is particularly apparent 
when we see the involuntary marshaling 
of tax dollars on the one hand, provided 
for in title X in contrast with the mecha- 
nism of title IX, where the individual 
taxpayer is encouraged to take an inter- 
est in all of the candidates who are avail- 
able in his locality and at the national 
level, to take sufficient interest to deter- 
mine how he will utilize the tax credit 
we are providing to make this financial 
commitment which will more directly 
involve him in the candidate of this 
choice or the party of his choice. 

I think this is important to a healthy 
process and a healthy direct involvement. 

Mr. President, how much time re- 
mains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 30 minutes on the new amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. On my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HANSEN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 
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Mr. BUCKLEY. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I thank 
my colleague for yielding. I want to say 
I did not understand clearly what the 
amendment was supposed to accomplish 
as it was first proposed. It is my under- 
standing the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore), along with the Senator 
from New York, has worked out a com- 
promise that is acceptable. Am I cor- 
rect about that, at least insofar as those 
two Senators are concerned? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. That is correct. It elim- 
inates the discrimination against mar- 
ried people which was built into the origi- 
nal Pastore amendment by reducing the 
tax credit allowed the individual taxpay- 
er, the unmarried taxpayer, and the de- 
duction allowed the unmarried taxpayer 
down to the level allowed for married 
taxpayers in both categories. In the 
process it achieves a potential savings of 
a half million dollars, assuming each in- 
dividual qualifies for the deduction and 
takes advantage of it. 

Mr. HANSEN. Do I understand then, 
making the comparison between an in- 
dividual taxpayer and a married couple 
paying taxes, the individual taxpayer 
would be entitled to take only one-half 
the amount of a deduction—would be en- 
titled to only one-half the amount of the 
credit that would be available to a mar- 
ried couple? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. To a married couple 
filing a joint return, yes. 

Mr. HANSEN. What is the situation if 
married couples file separate returns? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. The same situation 
as the individual. 

Mr. HANSEN. The same as the in- 
dividual. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Otherwise we would 
have had a situation where 94 million 
Americans would have been, in effect, 
second-class citizens, although presum- 
ably their individual votes are as im- 
portant in the electoral process. 

Mr. HANSEN. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the time may be taken equally from 
both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, what 
is the request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That the 
atta be charged equally against both 
sides. 

Mr. PASTORE. I object to that. The 
Senator knows I am going to accept his 
amendment. I cannot understand this 
at all. After all, it is a simple thing. The 
Senator contends there was a discrimi- 
nation in there, we debated it back and 
forth. One could take it or leave it. Be- 
cause of the Senator from New York we 
agreed to it. 

If the Senator wants a quorum call he 
will have to do it on his own time. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I yield such time as 
the Senator from Kentucky requires. 

Mr. COOK. May I say to the Senator 
from New York I am of the opinion that 
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last Saturday there was a series of votes, 
68 to 0, 69 to 0, and I could not under- 
stand when I looked at the rolicall why 
anyone would ask for a rollcall vote on 
amendments that apparently had been 
accepted by 68 and 69 Senators, with no 
votes against them. I could not under- 
stand that. So I cannot understand the 
attitude of the Senator from Rhode 
Island that he is upset about it. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am not upset about 
anything. All I am saying is that there 
is going to be a 100-percent vote. 

When you have won your case, be 
silent. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I think the 
remarks of the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land were contrary to the rules and they 
should be stricken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. PASTORE. Oh, I do not care. I 
will strike it if I hurt anybody’s feelings. 

Mr. COOK. I remind the Senator from 
Rhode Island about what he said to one 
of our colleagues—I think it was the 
Senator from Tennessee—that he was 
out of order in his remarks. I think it 
should work both ways. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is the Senator from 
Kentucky getting to be thinskinned? 

Mr. COOK. Not a bit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 


yields time? 
CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum and I ask 
unanimous consent that the time be di- 
vided between both sides. 

Mr. PASTORE. Take it out of our time. 
I mean that. All the time to be taken 
out of the side of the opposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? The Chair hears—— 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. COOK. Have the yeas and nays 
been ordered? 

Mr. WEICKER. I made a request for 
& quorum call. 

Mr. PASTORE. Out of my time. 

Mr. WEICKER. I am willing to share 
it. 

Mr. PASTORE. No, no; out of my time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There is just too 
much sweetness in life. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. WEICKER. No. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No, a quorum call 
was put in by the Senator from Connecti- 
cut and it is on the time of the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. WEICKER. The yeas and nays 
have already been ordered, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, I regret 
to do this, but I shall insist that we have 
a live quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

The rollcall was resumed and con- 
cluded, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 

[No. 368 Leg.] 
Mondale 


Hatfield 
Hollings 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Jordan, N.C. 
Jordan, Idaho 


Schweiker 
Scott 


Smith 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is present. Who yields time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield back the re- 
mainder of the time of the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New York yield back his 
remaining time? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
pick). All remaining time has been 
yielded back. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
New York (Mr. BUCKLEY). On this ques- 
tion, the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT), the Senator from Indi- 
ana (Mr. HARTKE), and the Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. Sronec), are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. SAxsBE) is ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
AIKEN), the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hruska), the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
Pearson), the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Percy), the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
Stevens), the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Tarr), and the Senator from South Car- 
olina (Mr. T'aurmonp) are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munort) is absent because of illness. 

Also, the Senators from Tennessee 
(Mr. Baker and Mr. Brocn,, the Sen- 
ator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT), the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. DoLE), the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), 
and the Senator from New York (Mr. 
JAVITS) are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Hruska) and the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. THurmonp) 
would each vote “yea.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 82, 
nays 0, as follows: 
[No. 369 Leg.] 


Hatfield 
Hollings 


Weicker 
Williams 


Young 
Ellender 


NOT VOTING—18 
Goldwater Percy 
Hartke Saxbe 
Hruska Spong 
Javits Stevens 
Mundt Taft 
Fulbright Pearson Thurmond 
So Mr. BuckLey’s amendment was 
agreed to. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1971— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 738 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. PELL, for himself and Mr. STAF- 
FORD, submitted an amendment intended 
to be proposed by them jointly to the bill 
(H.R. 10947), to provide a job develop- 
ment investment credit, to reduce in- 
dividual income taxes, to reduce certain 
excise taxes, and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 739 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. MILLER submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to 
amendment No. 692, proposed to the 
bill (H.R. 10947), supra. 

AMENDMENT NO. 740 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. MATHIAS submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him 
to amendment No. 692, proposed to the 
bill (H.R. 10947), supra. 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 741 AND 742 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. DOMINICK submitted two amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him to 
amendment No. 692, proposed to the bill 
CŒ.R. 10947), supra. 
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ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF AN 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 700 


At the request of Mr. PELL, the Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. STAFFORD) was add- 
ed as a cosponsor of amendment No. 700, 
intended to be proposed to the bill (H.R. 
10947) to provide a job development in- 
vestment credit, to reduce individual in- 
come taxes, to reduce certain excise tax- 
es, and for other purposes. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF A 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 49 


At the request of Mr. ALLOTT, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama (Mr. SPARKMAN) and 
the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
Byrp) were added as cosponsors of Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 49, calling for 
the humane treatment and release of 
American prisoners of war held by North 
Vietnam and its allies in Southeast Asia. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 10947) to 
provide job development investment 
credit, to reduce individual income taxes, 
to reduce certain excise taxes, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Montoya). Who yields time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself as much time as I may desire 
on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana is recognized. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
think, in view of the feeling and the feel- 
ings of the Senate, it would be most in- 
advisable to continue the fruitless discus- 
sions which have marked the activities of 
this body today. 

May I say, in all candor, that this has 
not been one of the Senate's finest hours. 
We have been dilatory. We have used 
tactics of obstruction. We have been 
playing politics, to put it plainly. 

The economic situation in the country 
is improving only gradually—if at all. 
This, at one time, was, as I understood 
it, considered the administration’s high- 
est priority measure. 

To repeat, the economy, while it may 
be showing a trend upward here and 
there, is not in too good shape. 

The latest indices in the cost of living 
show two-tenths of 1 percent for the 
month of October. The latest unemploy- 
ment figure is 5.8 percent, down from 6.1 
percent a few months ago. The rate of 
inflation is still somewhere in the vicinity 
of 5 percent or a little above. 

The President undertook certain ac- 
tions, first in the statement he made to 
the American people on August 15 last 
at which time he made recommendations 
as to what should be done. He put into 
effect directives which he thought were 
in the interest of the Nation as a whole 

Mr. President, I approved of what the 
President did. I approved of the shock 
treatment. applied because I felt that in 
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no other way could the desired effect be 
achieved. 

Since that time, the President has 
asked us to lay aside consideration of the 
welfare program, H.R. 1, and the rev- 
enue sharing proposals. Later, he came 
back and said that he did not mean that 
we should not consider them this year 
but that we should report them out and 
pass them next year. They should be out 
of the committees. 

As a result of what the President rec- 
ommended, the Finance Committee laid 
aside its consideration of H.R. 1 and 
took up the tax package now before this 
body. The committee spent long hours— 
many long hours and many days, in 
seeking to bring out a bill which would 
in some form or some fashion meet the 
wishes of the President and conform to 
the emergency which he stated truth- 
fully was and is upon this country. 

The manager of the bill, the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 
Lonc), the proponent of the pending 
amendment the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore), and 
the leadership on this side of the aisle— 
and, may I say, where possible, the lead- 
ership on the other side of the aisle— 
were prepared to enter into a time agree- 
ment to vote on the pending amendment. 

It should be said that this agreement 
which was made by the majority leader, 
the Senator from Montana now speak- 
ing, was offered to accommodate the ad- 
ministration as a way of expediting the 
economic tax bill. 

I think it should be clear to all by now 
as to where the blame for the delay lies. 

It is not on this side of the aisle, but it 
is elsewhere. 

The Senator from Montana has pro- 
posed a number of times to enter into a 
unanimous-consent agreement covering 
the various divisions inherent in the 
pending measure, but all those proposals 
were objected to. 

The Senator from Montana is pre- 
pared, once again, to offer a unanimous- 
consent agreement, but I feel loath to 
do so because I feel that it might be ob- 
jected to once more. 

May I say to the Members of this body 
and specifically to certain ones who made 
sacrifices to be here tomorrow, that in 
view of what has occurred, I am sorry 
that a Saturday session was scheduled, 
but a Saturday session has been sched- 
uled and the session will be held and 
rolicall votes will occur. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that when the Senate completes 
its business today, it stand in adjourn- 
ment not to the hour of 9 o’clock tomor- 
row morning, as previously agreed, but 
to the hour of 10 o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, we 
will come in at 9 o'clock tomorrow 
morning then, which was the previous 
agreement. 

Mr. President, the reason the Senator 
from Montana—and I speak as a Senator 
from a State—made the request was that 
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many Members are tired and I thought, 
due to the fact that this was a hard 
week, this might be a reasonable accom- 
modation, to give them a little more 
pi but then the Senate will abide 

y—— 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, this Senator 
went through this experience, except on 
the opposite side of the coin. We all re- 
member that when the former Senator 
from Delaware, John Williams, was here, 
he led the fight on the other side of the 
aisle to keep the very same provision we 
are talking about here from going into 
effect. 

The attitude of the former Senator 
from Delaware at that time, as I under- 
stood it, and his group was that they just 
were not going to let the President pass 
a bill—which incidentally involved the 
same issue, the same investment tax 
credit, 7-percent investment tax credit, 
the same economic issue—until they were 
able to have a vote on their views with 
regard to this issue that is involved in 
the Pastore amendment at a time when 
they could have all their troops present. 

We had seven votes over a period of 5 
weeks. They were not satisfied, and I 
would count the troops, and eventually 
we would get our troops back and we 
would vote again. And they were not sat- 
isfied. Eventually we got to a vote. 

Their attitude was that the President 
wanted this bill badly enough that he 
would have to let them vote on the 
amendment at a time of their choosing. 

Frankly, the way I had it counted, 
with the Vice President in the chair, 
now Senator HUMPHREY, formerly Vice 
President HUMPHREY, we could win it. 
I had to keep our troops in town and 
let the thing come to a vote. 

I recall the attitude of those who were 
against President Johnson's position at 
the time. They were confident that they 
had a majority. I am not positive they 
had a majority, but if so, they had it 
by a margin of one vote, if any. Their 
attitude was that they were not going 
to let that bill pass unless they were 
going to vote on the bill at a time of 
their choosing. 

I do not know why those on this side 
of the aisle who are interested in the 
same issue would permit them to array 
their forces and permit them to run 50 
plays against the goal line and then an- 
other 50 plays against the goal line. We 
should play the game the same way. 
When they are ready to vote on the 
Pastore amendment, we will be glad to 
accommodate them at a time when they 
can be here and we can be here. 

I say to those interested in the Pastore 
amendment, which is mainly those on 
this side of the aisle, that I do not think 
we have to accommodate those who show 
very little interest in going ahead with 
the bill. 

It seems to me that at some time we 
should lay the bill aside and have some- 
one call the President to see if he wants 
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the bill enough to let us vote up or down 
on the Pastore amendment. If he does 
not want it that much, it seems to me 
that we should get on to some other 
bill which is not a revenue bill. However, 
to spin our wheels here arguing about 
some sort of perfecting amendments 
to insert some words that offer no addi- 
tional meaning but really confuse the 
language of the bill is not the way, it 
would seem to me, to do business. 

The best I can make out, there is a 
majority, even allowing for pairs for 
those Senators who are absent. If we 
have a majority and the opposition wants 
to pass the bill, we should take a vote. 
This would let them vote. That is all 
we have been voting on in the last 24% 
days. 

I would urge the leader to lay this bill 
aside and get on to other business, Per- 
haps he might want to let the opposi- 
tion run another 50 plays to the goal line. 
I assume that we can keep the troops in 
town tomorrow. 

We are giving the opposition an op- 
portunity to vote if everyone is in town. 
That does not make much sense to me. 

I think that one of these days our able 
leadership is going to tell those who do 
not agree with the Pastore amendment 
that he does not agree with them, and I 
hope that time will be soon. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, we have 
reached a place here where accusation 
exceeds accusation, where even comity is 
breaking down. And I will return to that 
in a minute, because I thought we had 
an understanding as to who would be 
occupying the chair at 8 o’clock. But 
perhaps more important than our get- 
ing along with each other, I am prepared 
to make a proposal in perfectly good 
faith. I am going to test the good faith 
of the opposition. I am going to find out 
before the Senate and the country who 
is engaging in politicking. 

I have asked one Senator who has not 
been voting with me what is happening. 
He said that they are afraid to go be- 
cause they are afraid they will jeopardize 
the money they will get. 

Let me tell the Senator that if Sen- 
ators here who subsequently become 
candidates for the Presidency or who 
are now candidates for the Presidency 
vote themselves a slush fund of $20 
million, in my judgment, they are going 
to be accused by speakers from one end 
of this country to another of conflict 
of interest. 

They are going to have a hard time ex- 
plaining how they can sit here as Sen- 
ators and vote themselves an enormous 
slush fund and walk out and spend the 
taxpayers’ money from that slush fund 
and say they are for purity in the elec- 
tion, because this is the greatest conflict 
of interest of which a Member of the Sen- 
ate can be guilty of, in my opinion. 

Now, if that is what you want to do, all 
right. However, let us review the situa- 
tion. Where are we? We have tried all 
day, and I will propose another unani- 
mous-consent request, to get on with the 
substantive measure of the tax bill. We 
have proposed that we go on with the bill 
and with the amendments which would 
be handled by the distinguished Senator 
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from Louisiana and the distinguished 
Senator from Utah. We will get on with 
the people’s business. We will concern 
ourselves with what is to be returned to 
the people in the tax bill, not what is to 
be grabbed from the people by the polit- 
ical grab bag operation. 

We are willing to do that. We are not 
delaying the Senate. This bill would have 
been passed by now, in my opinion, if it 
had not been for the interjection of a 
political fund raising amendment to bail 
out a political party from its own short- 
comings and its own failure to impress 
the people of this country sufficiently 
with their merits to raise their own 
money and not the money of the taxpay- 
ers to do it for them. So, what did they 
do. We were going along very nicely with 
the tax bill. We would have finished it by 
now, I think. However, they come in here 
and offer section X. What happens. 
Somebody has to call the tune. Somebody 
has to tell the people. Somebody has to 
ring the bell. Somebody has to sound the 
alarm. Somebody has to say, “Why do 
you take $40 million or $50 million from 
the social welfare purposes involved in 
the tax bill and give it to yourselves?” 

Every moment you do that, you are in- 
creasing the number of Senators who will 
have to vote against the tax bill, includ- 
ing the speaker, including myself, because 
I cannot buy a bill which is for the bene- 
fit of myself and my colleagues. 

I cannot face a situation which would 
deprive me from going into all States of 
the Union where candidates are running 
for reelection without being free to say, 
“You voted this money at the expense 
of the people in this audience, and here 
are one-thousand people.” That is, if I 
can get that big a crowd, and I think 
I can with as sufficient and concise ora- 
tory of this type. And I will say to this 
1,000 people, 

Look at the incumbent and look at the 
opponent, and say to yourself, “Do you want 
a man who voted a slush fund out of your 
pocket or do you want a man who is opposed 
to this grab bag?” 


No, we are not delaying the bill. We 
are ready right now to go back to the 
bill and I am ready to propose now a 
unanimous-consent request and that 
je 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield for a unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield for that pur- 
pose, providing I hold the floor. 

Mr. SCOTT. Before I propose the re- 
quest I better clarify something. It was 
my understanding there was an agree- 
ment that the Senator from Connecticut 
would be in the chair from 8 o’clock on. 
I may be wrong on this; I do not want 
to do anybody an injustice. We never 
had the problem of comity before. But 
the Senator was ousted from the chair, 
over his objection. He will confirm that. 
The chair was turned over to a Member 
of the majority party, for purposes which 
escape me. I hope it does not happen 
again, but if it does I am going to ask 
my colleagues not to occupy that chair 
during the late hours of the day. If our 
tenure is so uncertain and a tenure at 
will, I am going to ask them not to co- 
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operate because we exist here only 
through cooperation. 

Having said that, and having vented 
myself of a very minor degree of ill will, 
which will get me no friends, I now pro- 
pose a unanimous consent request with 
the consent of the distinguished majority 
leader and that is—— 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that section 10 of the so-called Pas- 
tore amendment—otherwise known as 
the relief of George Wallace or debilita- 
tion of SHIRLEY CHISHOLM, or whatever 
one wants to call it—— 

I ask unanimous consent that section 
10, that consideration of it be deferred 
until 1 o’clock on Monday; that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the immediate considera- 
tion of the other and substantive items in 
the tax bill; and that we then return to 
consideration of the Pastore amendment 
at the time indicated on Monday. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, and I shall 
object, we are on the Pastore amendment 
at the present time. I think the only way 
we can face up to it is to face up to it. I 
think the time has passed when the Pas- 
tore amendment can be laid aside. The 
issue is before us and the leadership is 
prepared to suggest to the Senate that 
we are prepared to vote on this side at 
any time, and we think that on the basis 
of majority rule, that the majority, no 
matter on what side it is, should be the 
determining factor. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would like to make 
a countersuggestion and request of the 
minority leader that he give the most 
serious and if possible immediate con- 
sideration to an agreement on a time cer- 
tain to vote on the various divisions. 

Mr. SCOTT. I will withdraw, with the 
consent of the majority leader, my re- 
quest for unanimous consent and submit 
another, 

I request unanimous consent that at 
this time we return to the consideration 
of the amendments, other than the Pas- 
tore amendment to the tax bill, that we 
return to the consideration of the Pastore 
amendment at noon on Monday, and 
that we vote on the Pastore amendment 
and all amendments or amendments 
thereto, not otherwise disposed of, not 
later than 3 p.m. on Monday. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I do so only 
to yield the floor to the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island to find out 
what his reaction is. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, if this 
appears to be somewhat rash, it is, but 
there is only one characterization I can 
make of the oratory of the minority lead- 
er, inasmuch as he used my name, by 
characterizing his emotion over his ra- 
tionality as pure baloney. 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator will have 
to do better than that to be persuasive. 

Mr. PASTORE. You just wait until I 
get through. [Laughter.] 

You just wait until I get through. 

The name “Pastore amendment” has 
been battered around this Chamber now 
for the last 3 or 4 days, and we have 
talked emotionally about what we are 
doing for ourselves and the fact we do 
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not want to leave it to the people. We 
do not want to leave it to the people? 

What is the essence of the Pastore 
amendment? The Pastore amendment is 
that the people of this country who pay 
the taxes shall have the ultimate deci- 
sion to decide whether or not $1 of their 
taxpayer money shall be allocated to 
make sure that the American people 
have the privilege and opportunity, not 
only to well know their candidates but 
also to know the issues that are being 
advocated by their candidates. 

If you call that selfishness, I call that 
denial of the right of the people to de- 
cide what they can do for themselves. I 
realize there is a little politics in this. 

Mr. COOK. Twenty million dollars 
worth. 

Mr. PASTORE. There is a little politics 
on both sides. All you have to do is look 
at the votes, and I know what the votes 
are. Let us face it. Let us face it. 

The coffers of the Republican Party 
are loaded with dough. All we are look- 
ing for is a little bit of yeast. 

Mr. COOK. Tell us how much. 

Mr. PASTORE. After all, what are we 
saying here? What are we actually say- 
ing here? 

Here we are, we spend $75 million a 
day for our involvement in Vietnam— 
$75 million a day. And what are we talk- 
ing about here? Fifty million dollars to 
make sure that the people of the United 
States will have the opportunity to elect 
the best man as President and Com- 
mander in Chief of the United States of 
America. 

What are we doing here? We are say- 
ing, “Take the Presidency off the auc- 
tion block and give it back to the people. 
Give it back to the people where it be- 
longs.” 

But you do not have that confidence. 
At one time you talk about $113 million 
and the next time you say it is only $2 
million we get. Let us wait and see, Let 
us wait and see, 

The Senator from Rhode Island has 
said time and time again that if only 2 
million people vote for it or allocate the 
$1 I will be the first one to ask for the 
repeal of this, but on the other hand if 
50 million people participate I say we 
have struck something that is good for 
the future and destiny of this great land 
of ours. 

We get up here and shake our bodies 
about what we are doing for ourselves. 
That is good politics. But let me tell you 
something. The American people are not 
that blind. Only a week ago all over this 
country you had your President hopping 
from city to city, to do what? To charm 
people who could afford to buy a $500 
ticket. Why were they there? Because 
they liked his looks, or are you kidding 
yourselves? I bet 80 percent were waiting 
for ambassadorships, and between you 
and me they stand in the first line, and 
that is what we are trying to rid this 
Government of. We are trying to rid this 
Government of the power of money and 
give it back to one man, one vote, one 
dollar. That is all we are talking about. 

[Applause—laughter.] 

That is the clarion call—one man, one 
vote, one dollar. 
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Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, may we 
have order? I cannot hear the speaker. 

iLaughter.] 

Mr. PASTORE. Do you know what I 
am going to do for the Senator from 
Iowa? I am going to allocate $10 for a 
hearing aid for him, 

[Laughter.] 

Because I think he needs it badly. 

So I say to my colleagues, do not kid 
yourselves. The stakes here are big. The 
stakes here are tremendous. We are not 
talking about peanuts here tonight. We 
are talking about big stakes. We are talk- 
ing about the ability of one party, be- 
cause it is in power, to raise $50 million 
while another major party has to go beg- 
ging, and that is not fair. That is not 
fair. That is not good for democracy, if 
you want equality and justice. It is not a 
matter of who can raise money. 

I see the Senator from Colorado there 
just chirping away. I guess if I had his 
money I would not worry, either. 

Mr. . Are you talking about 
me? 

Mr. PASTORE. No; I am talking about 
Colorado—the man who was just smiling, 
and I am saying to my colleagues—— 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PASTORE. I have the floor. If 
you want to raise a point of order, raise it. 

Mr. SCOTT. The point is you do not 
have the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PASTORE. I have the floor. All 
I want to say is, go on with your fili- 
buster, you destroy the President’s pro- 
gram, and I want to say to my colleagues 
on the other side, I have supported your 
pres ident more times than some of you 

ave. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President— 

Mr. PASTORE. And so I conclude by 
saying, you try what you want, but in 
the long run justice will prevail, and this 
idea, “I ask unanimous consent that we 
go back to the old bill without the Pas- 
tore title X”—you can sell that to the 
Indians, but not to Pastore. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
would like—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let us 
have order in the Senate Chamber. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
we have order? Who has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana has the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would most re- 
spectfully request the distinguished Re- 
publican leader to repeat his unanimous 
consent request. 

Mr. SCOTT. I shall be glad to, now 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island has run down. 

Before I repeat it, let me say that for 
every dollar checked off under this 
amendment, the rest of the people in this 
country are taxed that much more to 
run the Government—which we have lost 
sight of. 

I would like to make the point, also, 
when the Senator from Rhode Island 
mentions the $500 tickets, what about 
the $1,000 dinners on his side? When he 
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pleads only for an equal amount of dol- 
lars, he cheerfully refers to that every 
time he mentions money. 

I would like to further mention the 
reference to a filibuster. A filibuster is 
evidently to be defined now as a tactic 
of reaction on our part to an attempt by 
the majority side to grab the money 
from the taxpayer and run. I do not so 
define a filibuster. I define it as the high- 
est possible duty of a Senator that when- 
ever we see the public deprived of their 
tax money for the benefit of an indi- 
vidual to be used in his campaign, we 
should resist it with all the force at our 
command, and if we have the votes, we 
will be successful, and if we do not, we 
will carry the issue to the country—I 
think to the extreme discomfort of those 
who have voted for this money. 

Now I repeat the unanimous-consent 
request. The Senator from Connecticut 
has asked the majority leader to yield, 
if he will do so before I repeat my request. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I will 
be delighted to yield if I do not lose the 
floor, and then—— 

Mr. SCOTT. And then I will repeat the 
request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana yields to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate being recognized by the Sen- 
ator from Montana, being in the position 
I am in rather than in the Chair, due to 
his efforts——_ 

Mr. MANSFIELD. What did the Sen- 
ator say? 

Mr. WEICKER. I would only com- 
ment—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No, Mr. President. 
What did the Senator say? 

Mr. WEICKER. I said I appreciate 
being where I am rather than in the 
Chair which was due the Senator from 
Connecticut at the time—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Due to my efforts, 
did you say? 

Mr. WEICKER. Yes. I was asked to 
remove myself from the Chair, in order 
that the Senator from New Mexico might 
be recognized to take the Chair. But let 
us get to the merits—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. First, I want the 
record clear that I had no responsibil- 
ity for what happened up there, and I 
hope the Senator will take my word for 
it. 


Mr. WEICKER. I take the Senator's 
word for it. 

Let me first say to the Senator from 
Rhode Island, the suggestion that we get 
to the business of America, which spe- 
cifically is not campaign funding, but 
which is the economic bill, came not 
from this side of the aisle but from the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana, 
who suggested for a few minutes that 
we might consider important proposals 
attendant to this bill that are relevant 
to this bill. Therefore, I want to make 
clear that it is not the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, the minority leadership, 
or my party who made the suggestion, 
but, rather, the Senator from Louisiana, 
and I think he is correct. If we are going 
to spend some time in these sessions, 
it should be for the people who are un- 
employed and the economy that is lag- 
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ging, and not for those are going to get 
the money for campaigns. 

Number two, the Senator from Rhode 
Island said we spend $75 million every 
day on Vietnam. Because we are spend- 
ing $75 million a day in Vietnam—and 
more than that prior to this administra- 
tion—is why your party cannot raise $2 
a day in the United States, because that 
is where you put it. 

And then lastly, the piety exhibited 
by the Senator from Rhode Island and 
the majority leadership on the other 
side as to this great bill to reform elec- 
tions in the United States—make no mis- 
take about it, there is no piety. You are 
holding America and its unemployed 
and the lagging economy in hostage to 
pay your campaign debts. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Montana has the floor. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I do 
not wish this colloquy to go any further. 
I think the Senate has had enough to say 
for one day and one night, and I am 
prepared to move that the Senate ad- 
journ very shortly—— 

Mr. SCOTT. Before that—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Before that I would 
like to hear the unanimous consent re- 
quest repeated. 

Mr, SCOTT. Mr. President, in order 
that we can get back to the people's busi- 
ness, I propose again a unanimous con- 
sent request that we set aside considera- 
tion of the Pastore amendment, that we 
return to consideration of other amend- 
ments in the Tax Bill until noon of Mon- 
day next, that thereafter the Pastore 
amendment shall again be in order, and 
that a vote shall be had in the interim 
on amendments, and not later than 3 
o'clock there shall be a vote on the Pas- 
tore amendment and on any amendment 
or amendments thereto undisposed of. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator from 
Pennsylvania state the reasons for his 
request? 

Mr. SCOTT. Certainly. I have already 
stated my reasons. 

Mr. PASTORE. I know. He just made 
a unanimous consent request. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, who has 
the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana yielded to the 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island has addressed a 
question to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania as to why I have posed a unani- 
mous-consent request. It is because I be- 
lieve that action on the tax bill and 
the impact of that tax bill on the peo- 
people of this country are of such impor- 
tance that we should get on with it; 
that we should make it a priority order 
of business; that we should then dis- 
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pose of the Pastore amendment in as 
brief a time as possible so that we can 
get to the Defense Department ap- 
propriation bill and the economic pack- 
age; and if the Senator is further curi- 
ous—he is seeking to ascertain whether 
we have the votes or not—— 

Mr. PASTORE. No, no, if the Senator 
will yield, with the consent of the ma- 
jority leader—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Did the Senator from 
Pennsylvania request that on Tuesday 
next, we will vote on the Pastore amend- 
ment? 

Mr. SCOTT. Monday next. 

Mr. PASTORE. On Monday? 

Mr. SCOTT. I requested that by 3 
o’clock on Monday we vote on the Pas- 
tore amendment, together with any 
amendments to the Pastore amend- 
ment that have not been disposed of 
by that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object——_ 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I have a right to re- 
serve an objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has a right to object. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I reserve the objec- 
tion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator for that purpose. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the majority 
leader very much. 

What happens to amendments to the 
Pastore amendment which are pending, 
which have not been voted on, if we have 
been considering the tax amendments in 
the meanwhile? How do we get any dis- 
cussion on those? 

Mr. SCOTT. My unanimous-~consent 
request would allow fcr a 3-hour inter- 
val. If the Senator from Colorado thinks 
that is not enough, I would be glad to 
extend the time on Monday to allow ad- 
ditional time, but it would be my hope 
that we could dispose of most of the 
amendments as expeditiously as possible. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Further reserving 
the right to object—and I do not know 
whether I shall or not—I want to say 
this: Having been caught in the same 
kind of a time bind that the Senator from 
Rhode Island seems to be caught in on 
two occasions, at the urging of the ma- 
jority leader and the whip of the major- 
ity party, I have withdrawn my amend- 
ments so as not to hold up the pending 
business. 

The Senator from Rhode Island does 
not seem willing to do that. He seems 
willing to hold up the tax bill as a hostage 
to his own political amendment, and I 
find this extremely difficult to accept. It 
strikes me at this point that what they 
are doing is saying, “OK, we are going 
to go along with that,” as opposed to 
saying, “OK, you keep it up against the 
blade, and if you, by virtue of your 
amendment, want to kill the whole tax 
bill, that is your responsibility and not 
anyone else’s.”’ 

I find that extremely hard to swallow. 
I will say to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, my distinguished minority leader, 
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and to the majority leader, that I have 
put up three amendments—no, two 
amendments; I have two more only— 
both of which were substantive and good 
amendments, I thought, to this bill. I 
was unable to get very many Senators 
to listen. That is an understandable sit- 
uation. I was unable to get anyone over 
there even to accept the appropriation 
process of this Government to figure out 
whether or not we ought to use it in 
effectuating the Pastore amendment. 

Having gotten that off my chest, and 
having told Senators on the other side 
that we find it difficult to find that we 
always give and they do not, I will say 
I will not object to my own leader’s re- 
quest, because I think that would be 
invidious of me, but I say I do this with 
considerable alarm, by virtue of the fact 
that we are letting ourselves be hostages 
to an amendment which has nothing to 
do, in fact, with the matter before us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sena- 
tor for that purpose. 

Mr. COOPER. I do not think I ordi- 
narily hold up the works of the Senate, 
but I must say I find myself in a good 
deal of sympathy with the Senator from 
Colorado. This may seem personal, but 
today I offered an amendment with five 
or six cosponsors which attempts to be 
of some help. It would accept almost 
wholly title IX, except that it would make 
those funds available also for candidates 
before nomination, and it would sub- 
stitute for title X the election reform 
bill which this body has passed, and of 
which the Senator from Rhode Island 
was one of the chief architects. 

I would like to have a chance to pro- 
pose that on Monday, to see if my friends 
on the other side would be willing to 
accept title IX, which they themselves 
proposed, and be willing to accept as a 
substitute for title X the bill which this 
body passed, and which they called the 
great election reform bill. 

I think I must say also that I have 
listened to my good friend from Rhode 
Island—long-time friends, we call each 
other, and I think he is. I do not mind 
having this title of this amendment 
called what it is, but I do hate to hear 
it clothed in virtue. I think myself it is 
the most undemocratic amendment of 
any kind I have seen before this body, 
because it is an attempt to force people 
to donate to candidates whom they op- 
pose. 

I just wanted to know what the pros- 
pects are for Senators who have now, 
even as late as I, offered amendments, 
to have them voted upon. I want to have 
my amendment voted upon. It is the 
amendment of the majority. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, if the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky and 
the distinguished Senator from Montana 
will yield, I would propose amending my 
request so that, instead of the Pastore 
amendment becoming the order of busi- 
ness at noon on Monday, with the votes I 
have suggested occurring not later than 
3 p.m., I would suggest that the Pastore 
amendment become the order of business 
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at 9 a.m. on Monday, which would then 
give 6 hours for the introduction and dis- 
position of amendments, if that meets 
with the approval of the distinguished 
junior Senator from Colorado, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky, and the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire, who I see 
is on his feet. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, may I 
reserve the right to object? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, I yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. COTTON. I am not trying to inject 
myself into this donnybrook; as far as I 
am concerned I would just as soon vote 
on the Pastore amendment right now. 
I do not think we are gaining anything 
by all this maneuvering. The issue has 
been pretty well defined. 

But there were five amendments at the 
desk to follow the Pastore amendment, 
amendments to the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. COTTON. I came in fifth, so there 
were four for the time allotted before 
mine is reached. 

As to the amendment of the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky, which 
may be a cure-all for all ill feeling and 
wounded hearts, I can see the benefits 
of it. Iam in the same position that he is. 
I am a good soldier, and if this is a party 
fight, I want to be on the Republican 
side, and I do not want to object to any- 
thing that my leader asks for, but I wish 
he would not make a request that is ab- 
solutely sure to freeze the Senator from 
New Hampshire right out from consid- 
eration of his amendment. 

The amendment I have was presented 
on the tax bill 2 years ago. The Senate 
passed that amendment by a vote of 65 
to 30. It is germane; it does not cost a 
red cent; and it is, I think, an amend- 
ment that deserves another considera- 
tion. It was thrown out in conference 
with the House of Representatives 2 years 
ago, as I think the distinguished chair- 
man of the Finance Committee will 
recall. 

What I would like to inquire from the 
distinguished majority or minority 
leader, whoever wants to answer it, is, 
if we do not have a chance to discuss 
the amendments that are at the desk and 
to vote on them prior to the time that 
we go back to the Pastore amendment, 
will we have any chance after the Pas- 
tore amendment is disposed of? Because 
you can filibuster all you want to, but 
I just do not like to be pushed off the 
floor of the Senate and deprived of the 
opportunity to present an amendment 
which is a serious amendment and which 
the Senate has once passed by a vote of 
65 to 30. 

That is my inquiry. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will allow me to resume the 
floor, I think that the requests and sug- 
gestions of the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Cooper) and the 
distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Cotron) could both be taken 
care of, because the Senator from New 
Hampshire already has an allotted time 
for an amendment which he has had 
printed, I believe. 
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Would it be all right to suggest, may 
I say to the distinguished Republican 
leader, that he add the following: That 
all amendments considered during the 
interval be those on which time has al- 
ready been limited. 

That would take care of this and the 
others. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object ——_ 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if I understand the request that 
is propounded by the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, it is that the Pastore 
amendment be temporarily laid aside 
until 9 o’clock on Monday morning; that, 
in the meantime, the Senate proceed to 
consider other amendments to the bill. 

I invite attention to the fact that if 
the Pastore amendment is laid aside un- 
til 9 o’clock on Monday morning and we 
come in tomorrow, when we proceed to 
consider this bill on tomorrow, the first 
amendment up will be No. 697, by Mr. 
NELSON, on which there is a 1-hour time 
limitation. Of course, amendments can 
be offered to that amendment, and mo- 
tions can be made, with time thereon. 

Following the disposition of that 
amendment, the next amendment which 
is clocked in is No. 544, by Mr. NELSON, 
on which there is a time limitation of 1 
hour. Again, amendments in the second 
degree and motions and appeals would be 
in order. 

Following that amendment, there is an 
amendment by Mr. FULBRIGHT, No. 674, 
on which there is a 30-minute limitation. 
Again, amendments in the second degree 
and motions and appeals, with the excep- 
tion of nondebatable motions, have cer- 
tain time limitations which I do not re- 
call at the moment. 

Following that, an amendment by Mr. 
EAGLETON, No. 687, would be taken up, 
and there it a time limitation of 30 min- 
utes on that amendment, with amend- 
ments in the second degree and so forth 
in order, again. 

Then, No. 5, the amendment by Mr. 
Cotton, on which there is a time limita- 
tion of 1 hour, would be taken up. 

Following that amendment, an amend- 
ment by Mr. Hansen, on which there is 
a limitation of 1 hour, would be called 
up. 

So here are six amendments dealing 
with other parts of the bill on which there 
is a total time limitation of four and a 
half hours, aside from the time on roll- 
calls, aside from time on amendments in 
the second degree, motions, and so forth. 

So there is a good day’s work tomorrow 
on the six amendments to which consent 
has already been given to limit time 
thereon. It seems to me that this aspect 
poses no problem at all. If we agree to the 
request by the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania—the Republican 
leader—these six amendments automati- 
cally fall into line for consideration. 

Then, when we come in on Monday, 
and we return to the consideration of the 
Pastore amendment the first thing, could 
we have the understanding that a vote 
occur on that amendment at 3 p.m. on 
Monday? 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object——— 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Would the 
Senator make it at, rather than by, 3 
p.m.? 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I will yield when the 
Senator from West Virginia has finished. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. COOK. It is my understanding 
that the Senator from New York has al- 
ready asked for a division on the Pastore 
amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. That is 
correct, 

Mr. COOK., Is the Senator saying that 
prior to 3 o’clock, the division must also 
occur, including all amendments to the 
Pastore amendment, and then a division 
must take place; and if a division is un- 
successful, then a final vote on the 
Pastore amendment at 3 o’clock; or does 
he say that the vote on the division 
which, in essence, is a vote on the Pastore 
amendment, must take place at 3 o’clock? 

Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. I under- 
stand the minority leader’s request to be 
that there would be a vote on the Pastore 
amendment at 3 o’clock. 

Mr. COOK. Division has already been 
ordered. 

r Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. That is 
rue. 

Mr. SCOTT. That would be two votes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. That is 
correct. The vote would occur on title IX 
first, and it would be immediately fol- 
lowed by a vote on title X. 

Mr. COOK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS, Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. CURTIS. I rise now to inquire 
what would be the status of amend- 
ments that are offered to the Pastore 
amendment. I haye in mind one amend- 
ment which the junior Senator from Ne- 
braska has offered that is printed—it 
will be printed. It was offered some time 
ago. Can we have assurance that there 
will be time, when we return to the Pas- 
tore amendment, for a discussion of all 
amendments that are offered; and if so, 
how much time? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. At such 
time as the Senate returns to the consid- 
eration of the Pastore amendment—and 
that would be on Monday, at 9 a.m.— 
the time agreement with reference to 
that amendment would still be in effect. 

Mr. CURTIS. I did not so understand 
the request of the distinguished minor- 
ity leader. It seems to me that under his 
request, one amendment could be de- 
bated for the entire time. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I was just 
about to say that the agreement with 
reference to the Pastore amendment 
would not be vitiated by the unanimous- 
consent request. Once we get back on the 
amendment by Senator Pastore, that 
agreement would still obtain, and there 
would be 1 hour on any amendment to 
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the Pastore amendment until the hour 
of 3 o'clock is reached. 

Mr. CURTIS. If it is not vitiated, sup- 
pose we have 10 amendments. How are 
we going to have an hour for 10 amend- 
ments and vote on some of the amend- 
ments and vote on the amendment itself? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Under the 
rules and precedents of the Senate, in a 
situation where there is unanimous 
consent of this kind, there would be 1 
hour on each amendment until the hour 
of 3 o'clock. When the hour of 3 o'clock 
arrives, if there is a pending amendment 
in the second degree, we would vote on 
that amendment. There might be only 
10 minutes left. 

Mr. CURTIS. Suppose there are 
amendments waiting to be offered that 
have not even been called up. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. They 
could be offered. There would be no de- 
bate on them, but they would be voted on 
prior to the two votes on the two titles 
of the Pastore amendment. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Arizona has a question that 
bears on that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana has the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. What is suggested here 
can very weil prevent someone from pre- 
senting his amendment and explaining 
it. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. That hap- 
pens here many times when we have a 
consent agreement that we vote at a 
particular time on an amendment or a 
bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. It happens when we vote 
cloture. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. It also 
happens when we have unanimous con- 
sent to vote at a particular time on an 
amendment, as here. A Senator has a 
right to make a motion or to offer an 
amendment when all time has expired, 
but he cannot have any time for debate 
on it, except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand that; but, 
as does the Senator from Colorado, I dis- 
like to object to an agreement offered 
by the leadership. But I think the rec- 
ord should stand that we are asked to 
agree to a procedure here in which 
amendments offered in good faith may 
never even get to be explained. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. FANNIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, my colleague from Ari- 
zona (Senator GOLDWATER) asked me to 
offer four amendments for him this af- 
ternoon. I did so. He is absent on business 
and could not be here. I am sure that he 
intended tc offer these amendments, and 
that he would expect to have the 30 min- 
utes provided. I do not want to object, 
but I think he certainly should be given 
consideration. Will he have time? Thirty 
minutes was allotted on each of those 
amendments—30 minutes on each side. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. May I say that 
tomorrow we would have the amend- 
ments which have been enunciated by 
the assistant majority leader; and after 
the Pastore amendment is disposed of 
one way or the other, then other amend- 


ments would be in order and would be 
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given consideration. The Senator’s rights 
will be protected. 

Mr. FANNIN. Is it understood that 
these are amendments to the Pastore 
amendment? These amendments are 
amendments to the Pastore amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. On the bsasis of 
what the Senator from West Virginia has 
said, they could be offered; but it would 
depend on the amount of time used on 
other amendments as to whether the 
amount of time Senator GOLDWATER de- 
sires would be available. 

Mr, SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. I suggest that the time 
for the vote on the Pastore amendment 
be changed to 5 p.m. While this may not 
give every proponent of an amendment 
1 hour or even half an hour, it would give 
us 8 hours debate on Monday on amend- 
ments to the Pastore amendment. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I feel, 
since I introduced these amendments on 
behalf of my colleague, Mr. GoLDwaTER— 
because he could not be here tonight, he 
is absent on business—that it would not 
be my province to say that we would not 
have the time of 1 hour, which would be 
30 minutes on a side, on which to debate 
each amendment. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Would the Senator 
allow us to come to an agreement, if pos- 
sible; and, in the meantime, discuss the 
matter with the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) on his 
return? 

Mr. FANNIN. Would it be that the dis- 
tinguished majority leader could give us 
assurance of 1 hour of allotted time to 
each amendment, if my colleague so 
desires it? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is why I would 
like to discuss it with him, because I 
could not give that assurance in good 
faith now. 

Mr, FANNIN. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Montoya). The Chair would like to get 
some clarification on the unanimous- 
consent request. This is a request to en- 
compass only those amendments for to- 
morrow which are pending, the six which 
have been enumerated and amendments 
thereto; is that correct? 

Mr, SCOTT. Mr. President, that is the 
request of the assistant majority leader, 
that part of it. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. That is 
not my request. I am simply saying that 
the unanimous-consent request to lay 
aside the Pastore amendment—— 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Montana yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Could any 
other amendment be offered under that 
unanimous-consent request when these 
are disposed of? 

Mr. SCOTT. Under my unanimous- 
consent request; yes. 

Mr, COOK. Mr. President, if there are 
only six amendments tomorrow to the 
tax bill which are not pertinent to the 
Pastore amendment, after the vote on 
the Pastore amendment the bill is open 
to amendment anyway, and any further 
amendments anyone wishes to introduce 
to the bill would then be available, is that 
not true? 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. That is right. I 
thought I said so, but I am glad that the 
Senator reemphasized it. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, let me re- 
state my unanimous-consent request, 
then, that we lay aside the consideration 
of the Pastore amendment until we have 
disposed of those six amendments as to 
which unanimous consents have already 
been had, and that subsequent thereto, 
amendments shall be in order whether to 
the Pastore amendment or not but that, 
in any event, at 9 a.m. on Monday next, 
the Pastore amendment shall be in order 
or continue to be in order, and that a 
vote on the Pastore amendment and any 
undisposed of amendments to amend- 
ments or substitutes shall be voted on 
at 5 p.m. on Monday. This gives time— 
before the 6 hours—to consider amend- 
ments to the Pastore amendment if de- 
sired, after these six amendments to the 
bill itself, and it gives us 7 or 8 hours on 
Monday. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object once again, if I 
may—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, sir-—— 

Mr. DOMINICK. I would like to have 
some idea as to how many amendments 
to the Pastore amendment have not yet 
been disposed of. The Senator from 
Arizona said that his colleague, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, has introduced four amend- 
ments. I have three amendments. The 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER) says 
that he has one. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Cooper) has one. The Sena- 
tor from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis) has one. 
The Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Cook) 
has three. The Senator from Wyoming 

(Mr. Hansen) has two. 

How are we going to get through all 
those amendments by 5 o’clock and get 
some decent consideration of them? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. DOMINICE. A quick count shows 
that we have 15 amendments over here, 
at the desk for printing. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It may well be, de- 
pending on the outcome of some of the 
amendments, that others might not be 
offered. There is always the possibility 
that the sponsors of the amendments 
might consider reducing the time on 
them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the—— 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, do I have the assur- 
ance of the majority leader that my col- 
league, Mr. Gotpwater, will have the 4 
hours in which to debate his amend- 
ments, with 30 minutes on each side? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No, I could not give 
the Senator that assurance, but I would 
like to talk with the Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. GOLDWATER) to see if some- 
thing could be worked out. May I say that 
I have always found Senator GOLDWATER 
to be a most reasonable and understand- 
ing man. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. FANNIN. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. I will not object, having 
that assurance from the majority leader. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the distinguished Republican 
leader include in his unanimous-consent 
request a provision that there be a limi- 
tation on the amendments that could be 
called up tomorrow? The limitation I am 
referring to is that we consider only 
those amendments tomorrow on which a 
time limitation has already been agreed 
to. That would place a limitation on the 
number of amendments tomorrow—six 
at the most. 

Mr. SCOTT. I would rather not, if the 
assistant majority leader does not mind, 
for the obvious reason that we may have 
some more amendments come in. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I see. Very 
well, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Pennsylvania? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, what is the 
unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Consent to the 
unanimous-consent request has just been 
given. It will allow the Senate to take up 
six amendments on a 1 hour time limita- 
tion tomorrow, beginning at 9 o'clock 
and ending at 5 o’clock, and then we 
come to the vote on the division on the 
Pastore amendment. 

One thing I want to make clear, that 
while the hour of 5 o’clock has been set, 
I think the Senate should be on notice 
that if an accommodation is necessary 
with a Senator like the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), that accom- 
modation will be made. 

Mr. FANNIN. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? There being no ob- 
jection, the unanimous-consent request 
is agreed to. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It has already been 
agreed to. It was just agreed to. 

Mr. HANSEN, It was? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Yes, it was. Even 
when the Senator raised the question, 
but if the Senator wants to rescind it, 
I will be glad to doso. 

Mr. HANSEN. No. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, if I under- 
stand it correctly now, beginning on 
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Monday next, we come in at 9 o’clock 
and then do I understand correctly that 
we will be voting on amendments to the 
Pastore amendment every hour after 9 
o'clock with the same 1-hour limitation 
on amendments up until 5 o’clock, and 
then at 5 o’clock we will be voting on 
amendments which may arise therefrom? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is what it will 
amount to, but again I ask my colleagues 
to understand the situation which has 
developed because of the fact that the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) 
has four amendments, about which we 
knew nothing. It may go beyond that 
time. 

Mr, LONG, Then Senators should be 
on notice that they can expect a vote on 
the first amendment to the Pastore 
amendment to come at about 10 o’clock 
on Monday morning next? 

_ Mr. MANSFIELD. Roughly. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. If the dis- 
tinguished majority leader will yield, I 
am not going to belabor this, but there 
is something that the distinguished Re- 
publican leader, I thought, included in 
his request that concerned me. It is for 
that reason that I want to have it clari- 
fied. I thought he indicated that on to- 
morrow we would proceed with other 
amendments to the bill which would in- 
clude the six, and I thought he went on 
to include amendments also to the Pas- 
tore amendment. 

Mr, PASTORE. No. 

Mr. SCOTT. No. I will be glad to clari- 
fy that. I may have said it, but I think 
I requested that we vote on the six 
amendments first and then on other 
amendments to the bill, not including 
any amendments to the Pastore amend- 
ment. That will simplify it. 

The distinguished majority leader and 
I will undertake to work out something 
in regard to the four amendments of the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) 
with protection of the time there. Some- 
how, even if it is necessary to ask for a 
change in the unanimous-consent re- 
quest, we will do so. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator, 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Montana has the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming. 
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Mr. HANSEN. That was precisely the 
point I was attempting to raise and I 
thank my distinguished colleague for 
clarifying the situation. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, may I say, 
on the basis of what the leader has said, 
that I am confused about tomorrow. I 
thought I heard it explained by the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia and I thought 
others had, too, that tomorrow we were 
going to come in and discuss the six 
amendments and that we do not go on to 
anything else. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. If 
the Senate wants to, it can, but it will be 
up to the Senate to decide that. But we 
have those six on tomorrow, 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished majority leader yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Colorado and then I 
shall move to adjourn the Senate. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I have 
one short piece of legislative history 
which I want to establish with regard to 
this bill. 

Do we have to get unanimous consent 
for me to have time to do that, or do I 
have to take time out of amendments on 
tomorrow to do it? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We will try to come 
to an accommodation in some way with 
the Senator. I cannot answer the ques- 
tion now. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, it will not 
take 5 minutes. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 9 A.M. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move, in accordance with the previous 
order, that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until 9 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 9 
o’clock and 10 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Saturday, No- 
vember 20, 1971, at 9 a.m. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate November 19, 1971: 
U.S. DISTRICT COURTS 
Leroy J. Contie, Jr., of Ohio, to be a U.S. 


district judge for the northern district of 
Ohio vice James C. Connell, retired. 
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VETERANS DAY—NOVEMBER 11 


HON. EARL F. LANDGREBE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral of my distinguished colleagues 
in this House have already intro- 
duced legislation to return the Vet- 
erans Day holiday back to its tradi- 
tional November 11 date. I commend 
these gentlemen and I will be joining 
them shortly with identical legislation of 
my own. I would urge my colleagues to 


give speedy and favorable consideration 
to this action, which would serve to re- 
mind Americans of the importance and 
value of their precious heritage. 

Until recently, I had looked upon the 
shift away from our traditional holiday 
observances and toward the new 3-day 
weekend holidays with equanimity. I 
cared little about it one way or the other. 
Then, two things happened within the 
past week that have given me pause to 
reflect. 

First, I participated in a traditional 
Veterans Day observance in Hobart, Ind., 
on the old date of November 11. The ob- 
servance, sponsored by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, was one of the most mov- 


ing ceremonies I have ever experienced. 
My first thought was, “Patriotism is not 
dead in Hobart.” 

But then the greater significance of the 
event hit me. November 11 was not even a 
holiday any more. And still the people of 
Hobart turned out. Why? To pay tribute 
to those brave men, living and dead, who 
sacrificed so greatly to preserve their 
Nation and their freedom. Hobart’s citi- 
zens did not need a day off from work 
to do this; they did it because they 
cared—because they valued the heritage 
of the American veteran. 

The second event took place Sunday in 
Merrillville, Ind., only a few miles from 
Hobart, when I attended worship services 
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at the Prince of Peace Lutheran Church. 
This is not my home church, but I had 
several appointments in Merrillville that 
day. The pastor, Rev. Larry L. Shaver, 
delivered the sermon on the importance 
of the American legacy. I obtained an 
excerpt of that sermon and commend it 
to the attention of the House. The ex- 


cerpt follows: 

From SERMON DELIVERED BY Rey. Larry L. 
SHAVER, PRINCE or PEACE LUTHERAN 
CHURCH, MERRILLVILLE, INDIANA, SUNDAY, 
NOVEMBER 14, 1971 
Recently, I was shocked to read that our 

traditional Armistice Day observation of No- 
vember 11 was being abandoned in favor of 
adding another 3-day holiday to the growing 
schedule of leisure-loving America. I sup- 
pose to many people this was looked upon 
as a very good move, especially to those who 
are thought to be overworked. But the im- 
portance of our American legacy is much 
more important! It seems that we have taken 
the freedoms provided by our forefathers’ 
blood, sweat, tears and diligence and partially 
examined their sacrifice, siphoning off that 
which brings us pleasure and discarding that 
which costs us. 

I've been told by some well-meaning peo- 
ple that we are not to become excited about 
our forefathers’ experiences, And what is 
more, what they thought important is not 
necessarily binding on us today. 

I cannot stand by and agree with apathetic 
and naive acquiescence to a partial view and 
appreciation of American history. I believe 
our legacy as Americans is something to get 
excited about. Our legacy as Americans is 
something to be proud of. Our legacy as 
Americans has an eternal lesson we must 
keep before us, namely, that freedom and 
the exercise of that freedom comes through 
and is guaranteed by our responsibilities 
gladly accepted and sacrifices willingly paid. 

November 11 was a day set aside by 
thoughtful Americans as a day of solemn 
commemoration and astute hope for lasting 
world peace. It was a day men wanted to re- 
member as a day when all wars should cease. 
Men died for that conviction. But our pres- 
ent day society has allowed through ignoring 
that precious legacy the latitudinarian ele- 
ment of our society to permeate. So, the new 
permissiveness that “everybody is doing it” 
ushers in the dangerous guarantee that 
legacy will be ignored and history will be 
forgotten. We have forgotten first principles. 
The Bible warns us that “to whom much is 
given, much is required.” 

The first book of the Bible, Genesis, lays 
down a clear mandate for law and order as 
the basis of a created universe. God wants 
man to live in an ordered society. But we 
in America have decided that occasions 
of prayers of commemoration and solemn 
thanksgiving should be replaced with a 
three-day holiday, a three-day vacation, if 
you please. 

In a time when we need to embellish the 
fact of a costly national legacy, we have 
chosen to abandon the responsibilities to 
heed the lesson the legacy teaches. Monday 
can now be used to sober up from Sunday. 
In intent, this is a far cry from the famous 
Bible verse thought so precious to some 
framers of the Constitution, namely “Right- 
eoushess exalteth a nation.” 


NATIONAL DAY OF RECOGNITION 
FOR SENIOR CITIZENS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
stand today to commend the efforts of 
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VIP—Very Important Patients—to dedi- 
cate Thanksgiving Day as a day of re- 
membrance to America’s senior citizens. 

This nonprofit, voluntary agency has 
served to remind us all of the great debt 
of appreciation that we owe to the 20 
million citizens age 65 and over. Indeed, 
in the final analysis, it was through their 
sacrifice, perseverance, and hard work 
that this Nation has scaled the heights of 
greatness. 

I can think of no more appropriate 
time to extend our gratitude to this all 
too often neglected segment of our popu- 
lation. Thanksgiving is a day when we 
should take pause; to stand back and 
recall the many blessings that we have. 

Unfortunately, for all too many sen- 
ior citizens, especially those living alone 
or in homes for the aged, Thanksgiving 
Day is but another day filled with un- 
broken solitude. This is why I am most 
proud to join with my colleagues to make 
this occasion a truly meaningful event 
for these deserving people. 

Mr. Speaker, these Americans which 
we seek to honor next week have written 
an admirable chapter in American his- 
tory. Their record speaks for itself. I 
need not remind anyone here today of 
their defense of this country in two world 
wars nor their perseverance during the 
depths of the great depression. These are 
but a few examples of the spirit and vi- 
tality of this generation which we call 
older Americans, 

They have displayed a quality of lead- 
ership and strength of moral character 
which, unlike mere physical power, en- 
dures the test of time. These same quali- 
ties still burn fiercely within these peo- 
ple to light the way for those of us who 
may be too easily tempted to despair. 

I would be deeply disappointed, Mr. 
Speaker, if this national day of recogni- 
tion did not serve as the impetus for a 
renewed concern for the peculiar handi- 
caps which the elderly face. There is a 
great deal that we can do legislatively to 
amend these inequities. 

In the meantime, I hope that all Amer- 
ican families will take a moment this 
coming Thursday to acknowledge the 
blessings that our older citizens have be- 
queathed to us and demonstrate a con- 
tinuing concern for their welfare. 


LEGISLATIVE QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON. WILMER MIZELL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. MIZELL. Mr. Speaker, since I first 
entered Congress in January 1969, I have 
done my best to provide the most accu- 
rate and effective representation possible 
for the people of the Fifth District of 
North Carolina. 

Through a large volume of constituent 
mail, frequent visits with citizen groups 
in the district, open office hours in each 
of the district’s eight counties, in private 
conversations with hundreds of my con- 
stituents every year and in other ways, 
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I have sought to learn their views on the 
great issues facing the Nation today, 
as well as their individual problems in- 
volving the Federal Government. 

One of the most effective means I have 
found of gaging popular opinion in my 
district is the legislative questionnaire, 
a series of several questions dealing with 
matters of concern to my constituents 
and to the Nation at large. 

I have recently tabulated the results 
of my 1971 legislative questionnaire, and 
I have already announced the results of 
the polls to the news media in the Fifth 
District. 

I believe the results of the poll will 
also be of interest to my colleagues in the 
House, perhaps to compare my constit- 
uents’ responses to those in other areas 
of the country. 

Therefore, I would now like to place 
in the Recorp the text of my news re- 
lease announcing the questionnaire re- 
sults. 

The text follows: 
LEGISLATIVE QUESTIONNAIRE 

WasHINGToN, D.C—U.S. Representative 
Wilmer (Vinegar Bend) Mizell (R.-N.C.) to- 
day released the results of his 1971 legislative 
questionnaire. 

Based on almost 10,000 responses, the poll 
reflects the opinions of Mizell’s fifth district 
constituents on a wide variety of issues. 

In releasing the results, Mizell said, “I sin- 
cerely want to thank the thousands of people 
in the fifth district who responded to my 
questionnaire. The results of this poll will be 
an invaluable tool in my efforts to represent 
as accurately and effectively as possible the 
views of the people I serve.” 

The questions and opinion percentages are 
as follows: 

1. Do you favor the busing of school chil- 
dren to achieve racial balance? 

5% yes; 93% no; 2% uncertain. 

2. Do you bbelieve the present welfare sys- 
tem needs to be reformed? 

93% yes; 5% no; 2% uncertain. 

3. Do you support a welfare reform that es- 
tablishes a guaranteed annual income? 

13% yes; 82% no; 5% uncertain. 

4. Do you favor Congress enacting a na- 
tional health insurance program to cover 
catastrophic or prolonged illnesses? 

69% yes; 24% no; 7% uncertain. 

5. Do you support the President's Viet- 
namization program for ending American 
involvement in Vietnam? 

79% yes; 16% no; 5% uncertain. 

6. Do you support the overall objectives 
of the President’s revenue sharing proposal 
to move power and control from Washington 
to the local level? 

80% yes; 13% no; 7% uncertain. 

7. Do you think government workers and 
other public employees snould have the right 
to strike? 

25% yes; 69% no; 6% uncertain. 

8. Do you believe pornographic material 
should be sent through the mail only to 
those who have specifically requested it? 

77% yes; 17% no; 5% uncertain. 

9. Are you satisfied with President Nixon’s 
overall performance? 

55% yes; 37% no; 8% uncertain. 

10. Do you favor restoring the right of 
voluntary prayer in schools and other pub- 
lic facilities? 

92% yes; 5% no; 3% uncertain. 

11. Do you favor the President's proposed 
trip to mainland China? 

65% yes; 26% no; 9% uncertain. 

12. Do you favor the admission of mainland 
China to the United Nations? (Select one) 

(A) Provided Nationalist China retains its 
seat in the U.N?—71%. 

(B) Even if the result is Nationalist 
China’s withdrawal or removal from the 
U.N.?—16%. 
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WELFARE REFORM: TIME TO DO 
IT RIGHT 


HON. WILMER MIZELL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. MIZELL. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
leagues all know that I have spoken sev- 
eral times in this Chamber and else- 
where on the need for meaningful and 
constructive reform of the welfare sys- 
tem in America. 

In my 1971 legislative questionnaire, 
93 percent of my constituents in the Fifth 
District of North Carolina who responded 
to the questionnaire said they felt some 
kind of welfare reform was necessary. 

The Congress has been considering 
this same problem during this session, 
and the House has passed a bill that goes 
a long way toward providing improved 
assistance to those who really need it. 

One of the provisions of that bill, how- 
ever, is totally unacceptable to me and, 
again according to my latest question- 
naire, unacceptable to the vast majority 
of the people I represent. 

That provision is the establishment of 
a guaranteed annual income floor. 
Eighty-two percent of my constituents 
responding to my recent questionnaire 
expressed definite opposition to this pol- 
icy. I voted against the legislation passed 
by the House earlier in this session, large- 
ly on the basis of my unqualified and un- 
compromising opposition to a guaran- 
teed annual income. 

But I am still anxious for this Con- 
gress to continue its efforts to find a more 
suitable and practical solution to the wel- 
fare problem. 

In my efforts to contribute to this 
worthwhile debate, I would like to insert 
in the Record at this time the text of a 
speech delivered last month to the West 
Virginia Chamber of Commerce by Mr. 
Archie K. Davis, who, as current presi- 
dent of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
is one of my most prominent constitu- 
ents. 

I believe his remarks will prove infor- 
mative and enlightening to my col- 
leagues, and I urge them to give careful 
consideration to Mr. Davis’ well-ex- 
pressed message. 

The text follows: 

WELFARE REFORM: TIME To Do Ir RIGHT 

(Address by Archie K. Davis) 

My primary purpose this evening is to dis- 
cuss briefly some matters of grave concern 
to us all. I am aware that such an approach 
files in the face of the public relations dictum 
that everything must be presented in a posi- 
tive way. Unfortunately, the closest I can 
come to honoring that advice is to state 
that this country of ours, without question 
and in a very positive way, is deeply in 
trouble. 

As Winston Churchill realized, early in 
World War II, there comes a time when 
sugar-coating bad news is ignoble and totally 
inadequate to the occasion, for great and 
courageous peoples haye a way of overcom- 
ing seemingly insurmountable obstacles once 
they have made up their minds to face them. 

Until President Nixon’s dramatic eco- 
nomic policy statement, we Americans had 
not really faced up to our troubles. We were 
living—midway through the second half of 
the Twentieth Century—in a state of eu- 
phoria, if not in a fool’s paradise. 
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EVIDENCE OF ECONOMIC TROUBLE 


Consider the evidence that confronted the 
President and his economic advisors just 
three weeks ago: 

The postwar era of total American indus- 
trial and technological supremacy has ended. 
We now live in an age of intensifying inter- 
national competition, but we have continued 
to behave, in many ways, as if nothing has 
changed. 

Our economic problems have been steadily 
compounding. We have grown accustomed 
to three-year increases of 30 and 40 percent 
in wages, which have resulted in escalating 
prices in the face of relatively high unem- 
ployment, Our balance of payments position 
remains highly unsatisfactory. The United 
States faces its first trade deficit since 1893. 
The Federal budget deficit for fiscal 1971, 
just ended, is a near record $23.2 billion. 
The Administration estimates that if we were 
at full employment, the budget would have 
shown a surplus of $2.5 billion. But what 
difference do hypothetical calculations of 
non-existent full employment surpluses 
make when we are living through a deep- 
rooted and persistent inflation which has 
shown few signs of abating? 

The post-World War II inflation in other 
industrial countries, particularly Canada 
and Great Britain, says Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman Arthur F. Burns, “shouts 
warnings that even a long stretch of high 
and rising unemployment may not suffice 
to check the inflationary process.” 

The reason is that inflationary tendencies 
in our economy have become chronic be- 
cause of the rise of the welfare state, the 
growing imbalance in the power of the labor 
unions, and the shift of employment towards 
the service industries. 

The welfare state pushes the Federal Gov- 
ernment, under any administration, towards 
chronic budget deficits, and we have had 16 
years of such deficits in the 21 fiscal years 
since 1950. Budget deficits that recur so regu- 
larly contribute to expectations of inflation, 
even though deficits incurred in recessions 
may not contribute to excess demand in a 
technical sense. 

There are many new and costly forces at to- 
day’s union bargaining table. They include 
unrealistic wage expectations of more mili- 
tant union members who, expecting that 
chronic inflation will continue, want pro- 
tection from both past and future inflation, 
They include wage settlements patterned on 
30 percent increases compounded over a 
three-year period in basic industries like 
steel, compared with annual productivity 
gains of three percent per man-hour. 

The result of excessive cost-push by unions 
in an economy pledged to full employment 
has been lessened resistance of employers to 
excessive wage demands. And the result of 
the wage-price spiral has been the loss of 
competitiveness in American products—and 
jobs—in the marketplaces of the world. 
Therefore, we are seeing an ominous trend 
towards government restriction of trade with 
other countries in order to protect union 
jobs and industry products in affected in- 
dustries. But building discriminatory walls 
of tariffs and quotas to keep out foreign 
products would only bring retaliation as 
trading partners prohibit or restrict our ex- 
ports to them. 

The rising pressure by unions and some 
industries for selective trade restrictions, 
however, occurs at just the time when Europe 
and Japan offer a new competitive challenge 
to our mass production industries and jobs. 
The rapid move of the EEC countries toward 
economic unity gives their corporations, for 
the first time in the modern industrial era, 
economies of scale in production for a sub- 
continental freetrade market—an advantage 
that we have long enjoyed. 

Japan, whose people save and invest more 
than 20 percent, as contrasted with our five- 
to-six percent of personal income, has more 
than doubled our record of growth since 
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World War II. Continued expansion by Japan 
in coming decades at past rates would make 
Japanese incomes the highest in the world. 

Meanwhile, the shift of employment here 
from goods-producing to service industries 
may see 60 percent of our labor force in serv- 
ice industries by 1980. Our gains in produc- 
tivity, however, have come most rapidly from 
agriculture and manufacturing. This means 
that, in order to maintain the real growth 
in our output which has been the source of 
our gains in reducing poverty, we need to 
concentrate on improving productivity in 
the service industries as well as in agriculture 
and manufacturing. 


NEW PROBLEMS AND OLD ILLUSIONS 


It is only when we view our problems in 
their total relationship to one another that 
we begin to comprehend their total magni- 
tude. A growing welfare state, chronic govern- 
ment deficits, steadily mounting inflation, a 
deteriorating competitive position in world 
trade, shrinking trade surpluses, the possibil- 
ity of mounting unemployment, continued 
deficits in the international balance of pay- 
ments, the declining value of the dollar, de- 
valuation—all are so closely related that ac- 
tion and reaction are inevitably and predict- 
ably linked. 

This was the grim and sobering evidence 
that confronted the Nation’s top economic 
planners that August weekend at Camp 
David. 

I believe these men realized that some- 
where along the line, no matter how well-in- 
tentioned, we had gotten off the track. Our 
house was not in order. In a relative sense, 
other parts of the world were positioning 
themselves to move ahead of us. We could no 
longer afford the illusion of unchallengeable 
supremacy; that day had long passed, and yet 
there were—and still are—those among us 
who seem to think we still have unlimited 
resources, that the law of supply and demand, 
a desire to work, competitive efficiency in pro- 
duction, and financial responsibility really 
don't apply to us. 

The irony of the moment is why this great 
nation of ours, at a time when its world 
leadership is seriously challenged, is so pre- 
occupied with welfarism that it has been 
neglecting the basic ingredients of economic 
opportunity. 

Such thoughts, I am sure, must have oc- 
cured to the President, because the economic 
program he announced August 15 places great 
emphasis on re-creating economic opportu- 
nity—on stimulating Industry and providing 
new jobs. We cannot yet tell if the program 
will achieve its commendable goals, but there 
is no disagreement about the objectives. 

And the President did something else of 
great significance on that day: He announced 
that the proposed welfare reform and revenue 
sharing programs would be deferred. 


TIME TO REEXAMINE THE WELFARE PROBLEM 


We do not know if Congress will accede to 
the President’s wishes—the House has al- 
ready passed the welfare reform bill—but we 
may hope so. There is a desperate need to 
pause and take a long, hard look at the en- 
tire subject of welfare reform before we 
plunge recklessly into a disaster of unprece- 
dented magnitude. 

So with these thoughts in mind, I would 
like this evening to make a contribution 
to what I hope would be at least a year of 
responsible, thorough analysis of the welfare 
problem and its solution. We have gained a 
valuable breathing-space; it is essential that 
we use it to the best possible advantage. 

And it is within this context one must 
strongly question the wisdom of the existing 
bill, H.R. 1, the so-called “welfare reform” 
measure with a price of almost incalculable 
dimensions. Attempting to solve the welfare 
problem in the manner represented by this 
bill would be directly comparable to fighting 
a fire with gasoline. 

But to understand why this is true, we 
need to know something of the background 
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of our persent welfare system—or nonsystem, 
to be more precise. 

“Welfare” today comprises four major in- 
come-maintenance or income-supplement 
programs, plus Medicaid. Medicaid is worth 
an entire speech in itself, but I will exclude 
it from this discussion as it is not really 
& general income supplement. 

The four programs remaining are Old Age 
assistance, Aid to the Blind, Aid to the Per- 
manently and Totally Disabled, and Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children. 

There are really no problems with the 
first three of these programs—aid to the 
aged, the blind and the disabled. The num- 
bers of recipients in these categories have 
remained fairly stable over the years. There 
is no alarming growth trend, nor is there 
any argument about the justification for aid. 
These unfortunate citizens are unable to 
work through no fault of their own. Our 
society can care for them, and simple com- 
passion demands that we do so. The only 
reform needed with respect to these cate- 
gories is a simplification of administrative 
procedures, which is provided in H.R. 1, along 
with federalization of the payments, which 
is simply a form of revenue-sharing. It is one 
of the new noncontroversial sections of the 
bill. 

AFDC: THE ROOT OF THE PROBLEM 


The entire welfare problem is associated 
with the fourth category of ald—Aid to Fam- 
ilies with Dependent Children. 

AFDC began modestly enough in the 1930's, 
as a federal supplement to state widow's 
pensions. It has since become a monster that 
seems to feed and grow larger on every at- 
tempt to reduce its size. By the beginning 
of this year, there were nearly 10 million 
people on AFDC rolls. The typical AFDC fam- 
ily has three children, one adult. Most live 
in big cities. Half the families are white, 
half black. In three cases out of four, the 
father is absent. Two out of five families in- 
clude illegitimate children. 

From the early 1950's to 1970, the average 
monthly benefit of AFDC families more than 
doubled. Throughout these same years, the 
numer of welfare workers has increased 50 
percent faster than the number of welfare 
recipients. 

There are now at least 168 programs in the 
Federal Government designed to eliminate 
poverty. They are conservatively estimated 
to have cost $23 billion in the fiscal year 
1970. The projected cost for these programs 
for fiscal 1972 is $31.1 billion. That is enough 
money to provide $4,800 for every poor fam- 
ily of four, if it were distributed directly to 
the recipients, 


MORE MONEY NOT THE ANSWER 


In short, we have attempted to overcome 
the problem by a vast increase in the amount 
of money and manpower devoted to its solu- 
tion. The result is almost incredible: The 
AFDC rolls increased by nearly 300 percent 
during the most affluent period in this na- 
tion’s history. In the last ten years alone, the 
cost of AFDC benefits has gone up nearly 
500 percent, to $4.85 billion for 1970. 

It should not be surprising to discover that 
offering higher welfare benefits tends to in- 
crease the number of people on welfare. That 
is. the effect one would naturally expect. 
As AFDC payments get larger, they reach the 
wage level for low-paying jobs. New Jersey 
and Alaska, for example, both have AFDC 
Payment schedules calling for more than 
$4,000 a year for a family of four. In New 
York City, a family of four on AFDC, and 
living in public housing, is receiving the 
equivalent of more than $7,000 a year. Under 
these circumstances, one would expect many 
workers in low-paying jobs to quit work and 
go on welfare. There is ample evidence that 
this is precisely what is happening. The high- 
er the welfare benefits, the faster this process 
will escalate. 

Needless to say, if the incentives are such 
that former workers are quitting in favor of 
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welfare, it is not realistic to expect many 
welfare recipients to seek jobs, There is evi- 
dence that many welfare recipients would 
prefer to work for a living, but not if it means 
@ cut in their income. The welfare recipient 
who is receiving the equivalent of $7,000 a 
year in aid, without taxes, will hardly leap 
at a job paying $4,000 a year, with taxes, if 
it means the loss of the ald. 


GUARANTEED INCOME A GUARANTEED DISASTER 


H.R. 1 attempts to meet this problem by 
permitting the welfare recipient to keep some 
of his welfare check even after getting a job. 
As the bill now stands, the government would 
provide a minimum of $2,400 a year for a 
family of four with no income, and would 
pay benefits on a decreasing scale until a 
family's earned income reached $4,320. That 
means the government would be paying 
money to those with low-paying jobs as well 
as to those without jobs. 

This tapering-off of aid is supposed to pro- 
vide an incentive for the recipient to seek 
work. Apparently not even the authors of 
H.R. 1 felt this incentive would work, for 
included in the bill are provisions requiring 
the able-bodied and trainable to accept job- 
training and jobs. 

Several studies have shown that this kind 
of work “incentive” is really an incentive to 
quit work. The most recent was a study com- 
missioned by the National Chamber and con- 
ducted by two Georgetown University econ- 
omists, Prof. Alfred J. Tella, and his wife, 
Dorothy. It indicated that the effect of work 
“incentives” like those proposed in H.R. 1 
would tend to induce the “working poor” to 
work less, not more. 

A federal test of the guaranteed income 
concept is now in progress in New Jersey. It 
is not yet complete, but the preliminary find- 
ings indicate the same result as the Cham- 
ber study, namely, guaranteed income plans 
reduce rather than enhance the work incen- 
tive. To put it another way, neither the theory 
nor the recipients work well in practice. 

So in the final analysis, what the taxpayer 
would be asked to do under this bill is to 
pay for a huge expansion in the numbers of 
people on welfare—from 10 to 25 million—in 
the name of “welfare reform,” but without 
any real reform. 

Further, there is every evidence that the 
cost of this program—if it were enacted— 
would increase more sharply than any welfare 
program in U.S. history. The initial proposal 
of a minimum benefit of $1,600 a year has 
already been increased twice—to $2,200 and 
then to $2,400—and the law is not yet 
through Congress! The National Welfare 
Rights Organization is demanding a guar- 
anteed minimum income of $6,500 a year— 
a figure that would cover half the popula- 
tion of the country and cost $75 billion a 
year, if there were still any taxpayers left 
to pay it. 

The fact that it would make the welfare 
problem worse, rather than better, is un- 
doubtedly the biggest thing wrong with the 
“welfare reform” bill, but it is not the only 
thing wrong with it. 


SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES UP 


If this bill were passed, Social Security 
Taxes would go up as well. Next year, the 
tax rate would increase from 5.2 to 5.4 per- 
cent, which doesn’t sound Hke much in itself, 
but the taxable wage base would also rise— 
from the present $7,800 to $10,200. These two 
changes would cost an extra $142.30 a year 
for anyone making at least $10,200 annually. 
They would cost his employer the same 
amount. 

In other words, for the average man, 
this one increase alone would more than 
wipe out the benefits of the tax relief the 
President has proposed for next year. 

And that’s only the first of a series of 
proposed rate increases. By 1980, the cost 
of Social Security under H.R.1 would be 
double the cost scheduled for that year under 
the present law. The combined employer- 
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employee tax rate would increase from the 
present 10.4 percent to 14.8 percent by 1980, 
and the wage base would climb to $14,100. 

Some of the government’s own experts are 
reported to be questioning the need for such 
steep increases, and we can only hope that 
those reports are true. If the government 
takes away with its left hand more than it 
gives with its right, efforts to stimulate con- 
sumer buying activity are doomed to early 
failure. 

What, then, might be the net effect of the 
kind of welfare program embodied in H.R. 1? 
It could expand dramatically the numbers 
on welfare in our nation, reduce significantly 
the amount of work performed, and raise 
ominously the taxes ordinary Americans may 
have to pay in order to finance a huge under- 
class of nonworkers and part-time workers 
who will have, with government approval, a 
vested interest in steadily increasing the level 
of income guarantee in the years ahead. 

If anyone thinks “it can't happen here,” he 
only has to look at New York City, where 
with a modified income guarantee in effect 
for the working poor, one out of seven people 
in that rich city are on welfare—that's 1,200,- 
000 people out of 7 million, receiving close 
to $2 billion in support from taxpayers. 


WELFARE AND INFLATION 


There is much more yet that is wrong and 
disturbing about the philosophy exemplified 
by H.R.1. It is that such an expansion of 
the welfare state would threaten the middle 
class family with continued chronic inflation, 
just when the country is at last trying to 
come to grips with that danger. 

The plain fact is that inflation and higher 
taxes have long been eating away the real 
gains in income of many middle class Amer- 
icans, The Tax Foundation has calculated 
the experience during the 1960’s of a hy- 
pothetical family, the Greens, having a 19- 
year-old son—a freshmen in college—and a 
17-year-old girl, a high school senior. Charlie 
Green makes $11,000 a year, owns his own 
home, worth $30,000, and commutes to his 
job by car. Total direct taxes (not counting 
hidden taxes) now take 32 cents out of every 
dollar of his income, compared to 23 cents 
ten years ago. Even though he earns $3,500 
more in salary than in 1960, there is no net 
gain. Higher taxes have taken over half his 
pay raise: $1,768 to be exact. Inflation has 
taken the other half, since the dollar of 1960 
has shrunk to 77 cents today. 

Inflation and taxes in this country have 
been wiping out the gains in real income of 
tens of millions of poor and nonpoor families 
while our government leaders, again no mat- 
ter how well-intentioned, have been funda- 
mentally undermining our will to work for a 
living. The huge increase in taxes of the 
1960's has not brought the people of this 
country the reduction in poverty, the in- 
crease in human welfare, or the improved 
quality of life that the liberal spenders prom- 
ised us. Instead, they have brought the op- 
posite. 

No matter how hard Congress tries to 
“abolish poverty by 1976,” poverty cannov 
be abolished by legislation, it can only be 
abolished by intelligent use of our resources 
to raise people’s real incomes by economic 
growth and a stable dollar. Abolishing 
poverty by legislative fiat is a tragic and 
deceptive shell game to buy off the poor, 
while taxes and inflation eat away at their 
incomes and at the vital center of our con- 
fidence in intelligent economic advance. 

GUARANTEE OPPORTUNITY, NOT INCOME 

The National Chamber believes we need in 
this country to open, not close the door to 
job opportunity. We can guarantee opportu- 
nity for the poor and the nonpoor, for busi- 
ness and labor, not by more subsidies that 
swell the size of an already surfeited wel- 
fare state, but by getting our government 
fiscal house in order, winning the battle 
against inflation, which has been bleeding 
poor and nonpoor alike, and providing condi- 
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tions for stable, noninflationary economic 
growth and high employment. 

The National Chamber is urging the Ad- 
ministration and Congress to develop a con- 
tinuing new program which recognizes (1) 
that most AFDC families are on welfare be- 
cause they have lost their regular bread- 
winner, and (2) that the long-range solution 
must be found in helping the family adult— 
in most cases, a mother—become a regular 
breadwinner. 

This new program must emphasize occu- 
pational rehabilitation, and operate at the 
community level in our 130 larger cities 
(where the majority of AFDC families live). 
The goal must be to train able-bodied adults 
now on AFDC and to get them into jobs. 
This can be done by: 

Identifying the manpower potential of 
AFDC adults in each of these communi- 
ties. 

Developing priorities among these adults 
for referral to job training. 

Making expanded child care facilities 
available, so that AFDC mothers can take 
job-training and subsequent jobs. 

Identifying shortages of qualified workers 
for entry-level jobs—on a continuing basis, 
through such methods as the Job Bank. 

Providing adequate training allowances. 

Continuing some welfare for a period of 
time; for about one year of regular full-time 
employment, to facilitate debt repayment 
and help overcome the uncertainties of ini- 
tial job success. 

Solution of the AFDC problem must be 
given top priority in any welfare reform. 
Additionally, the Administration and the 
Congress should develop a program for up- 
grading the regularly employed family heads 
whose present earning capacity is relatively 
low. 

This approach should be centered on estab- 
lishing public-afterwork training programs 
for those in “working poor” families, It would 
help those at lower-pay levels to improve 
their lot, if they have initiative and desire, 
and it would also help meet employers’ needs 
for workers with better skills. 

It would help solve the AFDC problem, be- 
cause, as these workers moved up the ladder, 
jobs for AFDC adults would be opened. , 

Such a constructive two-part alternative 
is needed to solve our welfare problem. We 
do not need merely a welfare expansion bill. 

A REPRIEVE 

This review of the relationship of inflation 
to welfare schemes brings us full circle to 
E.R. 1 and its threat to overflow our welfare 
rolls, escalate our tax rates, and dry up the 
work effort of our people. 

President Nixon has given us a reprieve. 
He has recognized that bold, new initiatives 
are essential to surmount our serious eco- 
nomic problems. And he has also recognized 
that it is time to set aside some of the old 
initiatives that threatened to lead us ever 
downward. 

I heartily endorse his strong leadership in 
the struggle for economic stability, and I wel- 
come his implied assessment of the family 
assistance plan as a program we cannot now 
afford. 

But it is important to remember that 
where H.R. 1 is concerned, a reprieve is not 
a pardon. Nor is the decision to stall this 


costly program the President’s alone. Busi- 
ness leadership will still be sorely needed to 
combat with all the vigor at its command 
the potentially disastrous effects of a guar- 
anteed income. 

Every businessman in this country, who 
cares about the social values which have 
made this nation great, should urge his 
senators to defer H.R. 1 not just for a year, 
but forever. Then let’s get busy and find a 
real solution to the welfare problem. We in 
the National Chamber intend to do all we 
can, and we need your help. 
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THE NORTHERN IRELAND SITUA- 
TION: A REPORT, NO. 15 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, an English 
inquiry panel recently investigated 
charges of brutality by British soldiers 
against citizens of Northern Ireland. 
Their conclusions were that there was 
no brutality. This is absurd. 

I have been including in the RECORD 
over the last several weeks, affidavits of 
abuse and brutality. Bear in mind, that 
these are only a few of the cases. Many 
will not sign affidavits for fear of repris- 
als. The inquiry was nothing short of 
whitewash. 

Mr. Speaker, we here in Congress must 
continue to protest the persecution and 
denial of rights that are daily occur- 
rences in Northern Ireland. My resolu- 
tion calling for a plebiscite in all of Ire- 
land to determine the question of na- 
tional reunification should be passed. To 
delay action is to deny to the citizens of 
Northern Ireland the justice they are 
due. 

The report follows: 


REPORT ON ARREST, INTERROGATION AND TREAT- 
MENT OF: JOSEPH HUGHES 

Age: 45. Father of 10 children, ages 3-19. 

On Monday August 9, 1971 at about 4 a.m. 
my wife heard shouts and the door being 
broken down. There were 8 soldiers there. 
She woke me. She preceded me downstairs 
and was butted by a rifle in the stomach. 
My daughter Geraldine (16) was struck on 
the head with a baton. The officer in charge 
kept repeating, “Hugh Joseph Hughes” (not 
my name). Another said, “let’s have him.” 
The soldiers were agitated and in hurry and 
kept saying, “the women will be out any 
moment.” 

I was pulled by the hair on to the street, 
batoned on the head and kicked on the leg. 
I was then forced to run 400 yards in my 
bare feet to a truck. 

The children upstairs panicked and 
screamed as I was rushed off. My wife was 
butted with a rifle as she protested to the 
soldiers. 

I was transferred to a lorry, made to be 
face down on the floor, covered with blank- 
ets and struck with rifies. There were other 
detainees in the lorry, some lying on top of 
each other. 

The lorry drove off to collect other detain- 
ees. We reached Girdwood Army Barracks 
about 7 a.m. I was pushed off the lorry and 
on to the ground. I was put into a room and 
interrogated, (mame, address, politics etc.) 
During the morning a number of detainees 
were maltreated by the army in full view of 
the police: 

About 12 noon I was removed to Crumlin 
Road jail. There were two other detainees in 
the cell, one was taken away later. I was 
kept there until Tuesday night 10 August at 
11 p.m. I was finally released at 11:45 p.m. I 
was refused transport home and had to go up 
Cliftonville Road, while there was a lot of 
shooting in the vicinity. 

My specific complaints are: 

1. Injuries to myself: 

(a) From batoning 

(b) A severe stomach wound inflicted by 
a soldier with his gun when on the lorry 

(c) Blisters on my heels and feet from 
forcible exercise over the obstacle course 

(d) An army injury received when I re- 
fused to sing “The Queen” 
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(e) Wounds on hands and legs from kicks 

2. Obscene language—e.g.: 

(a) On the obstacle course 
train like soldiers, you bastards.” 

(b) In the lorry, “Your Virgin Mary was 
the biggest whore in Bethlehem. 

(c) Also in the lorry, “Sure they are all the 
Pope’s bastards.” 


“Run and 


FAVORABLE ACTION TAKEN BY 
HOUSE BANKING AND CURRENCY 
COMMITTEE ON VARIOUS LEGIS- 
LATIVE PROPOSALS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on Novem- 
ber 16, the House Banking and Currency 
Committee met in executive session and 
took action on several bills. It has been 
requested that these bills be placed on 
the next suspension calendar, which I be- 
lieve will be Monday, December 6. The 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee, the Honorable WILLIAM B., Wip- 
NALL, and the full committee are in ac- 
cord with the request to have these bills 
placed on the suspension calendar for 
this date. 

In an effort to provide the Members of 
the House with as much information on 
the import of this legislation as soon as 
possible, I am taking this time to inform 
the Members of the legislation which the 
committee favorably reported and pro- 
vide a brief analysis of each of the sub- 
stantive provisions thereof. 

The House Banking and Currency 
Committee, by a vote of 25 to 0, favorably 
reported H.R. 11452, to amend the Na- 
tional Flood Insurance Act of 1968 to ex- 
tend for 2 years—until December 31, 
1973—the date by which an area must 
have adopted adequate land use and con- 
trol measures in order to qualify for flood 
insurance coverage and the date as of 
which the existing authority for emer- 
gency Federal implementation of the 
program will expire, to suspend—until 
December 31, 1973—the existing provi- 
sions making flood insurance coverage a 
condition of Federal disaster assistance, 
and to assure the inclusion of church 
properties among those for which flood 
insurance is provided. 

H.R. 11452 basically extends and 
amends certain provisions of the Na- 
tional Flood Insurance Act of 1968. The 
National Flood Insurance Act was en- 
acted as part of the omnibus 1968 Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Act after al- 
most 15 years of consideration by the 
Congress. Under the 1968 act, in order to 
qualify for flood insurance, a comprehen- 
sive flood study of the community by the 
Corps of Engineers would have to be un- 
dertaken and completed so that an actu- 
arial basis upon which to write the flood 
insurance policies could be determined. 
For many communities this would repre- 
sent many years before they could qual- 
ify for this coverage. In the 1969 hous- 
ing bill, with the cooperation of our 
distinguished ranking minority member, 
the emergency fiood insurance program 
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was enacted, which waived the compre- 
hensive flood study for flood prone com- 
munities and permitted the Federal 
Flood Insurance Administrator to deter- 
mine a proper premium rate to be 
charged. There is no question that this 
program has proved most successful and 
popular throughout the country, but 
more important, it has provided essen- 
tial flood insurance for many areas of 
this country who need this coverage 
immediately. At the present time some 
653 communities have Federal flood in- 
surance coverage and of these 653, some 
433 are covered under the emergency 
flood program, This program expires on 
December 31, 1971, and must be re- 
newed for another 2 years if these com- 
munities are to be able to keep their flood 
insurance. 

Another section of H.R. 11452 would 
extend for 2 years—until December 31, 
1973—the date by which an area must 
have adopted adequate land use and con- 
trol measures in order to qualify for flood 
insurance coverage. Many communities 
just now being covered by flood insur- 
ance face a much too early time within 
which to make adequate provisions for 
land use and control measures. 

Section 3 of H.R. 11452 would sus- 
pend until December 31, 1973, the exist- 
ing provisions of the Flood Insurance Act 
prohibiting Federal disaster assistance 
to the extent that flood insurance is 
available in an area. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, section 4 of H.R. 
11452 amends the Flood Insurance Act 
and makes it clear that church proper- 
ties are to be included in the definition 
of those properties eligible to be covered. 

Mr. Speaker, the second bill which the 
committee favorably reported is H.R. 
11488, which, if enacted, would amend 
section 404(g) of the National Housing 
Act by striking out “1.75 percent” and 
substituting in lieu thereof “1.60 per- 
cent.” An amendment to this bill was 
adopted, which amends the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1965. 

The purpose of the two sections of 
H.R. 11488 are as follows: By changing 
the ratio of insurance reserves held by 
the Federal Savings & Loan Insurance 
Corporation to insured savings from 114 
percent to 135 percent, it would provide 
an estimated $450 million in additional 
funds which savings and loans could 
make available for home mortgage 
loans, rather than being forced—as ex- 
isting law would require—to prepay such 
funds into the FPSLIC. This would be the 
effect of this amendment. In no way 
would the FSLIC fund be impaired. 

Present law requires that if the ratio 
of the Federal Savings & Loan Insurance 
Corporation reserves to insured savings 
falls below 1.75 percent by December 31 
of a given year, member savings and loan 
associations are required to commence 
prepaid insurance premiums equal to 2 
percent of their savings growth during 
the year. It was not anticipated that 
FSLIC reserves would fall to 1.75 until 
1973 or 1974—by which time the Con- 
gress would have worzed out a more per- 
manent and stable method of maintain- 
ing an adequate FSLIC financial struc- 
ture. There has been, however, an ex- 
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traordinary increase in insured savings 
in 1971—-which has been extremely help- 
ful in stimulating home building—and 
the reserve ratio may drop to 1.75 or 
slightly below by December 31, 1971. The 
reserve ratio decline is solely the func- 
tion of the increase in savings and does 
not refiect a reduction of dollar reserves. 

By changing the 1.75 in existing law to 
1.60, the triggering of the prepaid premi- 
ums can be postponed for a year, giving 
Congress enough time to review this mat- 
ter and time to devise a permanent sys- 
tem for generating FSLIC reserves. This 
amendment would leave the FSLIC re- 
serves at a very adequate level—substan- 
tially above the 1.25 reserves existing for 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration. 

The amendment adopted to this legis- 
lation by the committee would extend 
the waiver of conformity to comprehen- 
sive planning as a prerequisite to water 
and sewer grants. This waiver expired 
as of October 31, 1971, and this section 
would reinstate it to June 30, 1972. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 11488 as amended 
passed the committee unanimously. 

Mr. Speaker, the House Banking and 
Currency Comimttee also favorably re- 
ported, with amendments, House Joint 
Resolution 838 which, if enacted, would 
defer until January 1, 1973, the effective 
date of an amendment to section 5219 of 
the revised statutes relating to the taxa- 
tion of national banks by States, by a 
vote of 21 to 4. 

Basically, Mr. Speaker, Public law 91- 
156 revised the law as regards the ability 
of States to tax national banks. This act 
provided for a two-step revision of Sec- 
tion 5219 of the revised statutes. For the 
period from December 24, 1969, through 
December 31, 1971, this law permitted 
the home State of a national bank to sub- 
ject such bank to any tax that is imposed 
generally on a nondiscriminatory basis 
throughout the taxing jurisdiction— 
other than a tax on intangible personal 
property. The interim provisions also 
authorized imposition of a number of 
taxes on national banks that have their 
principal offices outside the taxing State, 
if the tax is imposed generally through- 
out the taxing jurisdiction on a nondis- 
criminatory basis. Such taxes included 
sales and use taxes, taxes on real prop- 
erty, documentary stamp taxes, taxes 
on tangible personal property, and taxes 
imposed on the ownership, use or trans- 
fer of tangible personal property. 

This act also directed the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem to make a study to determine the 
impact on the banking system and other 
economic effects of these changes in ex- 
isting law, especially the effects of allow- 
ing States to impose intangible property 
taxes, so-called doing business taxes 
and other similar taxes on national 
banks. The Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System concluded its 
study and states that additional legisla- 
tion is needed before the permanent 
amendment becomes effective on Janu- 
ary 1, 1972. The House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee has not had the time to 
delve into this matter in detail. It is, 
therefore, for this reason that this ex- 
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tension has been recommended by the 
committee. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, by a vote 
of 14 to 11, favorably reported House 
Joint Resolution 944, with an amend- 
ment. The effect of this legislation, if 
enacted, as amended, would retain for 
an additional 6 months, until June 30, 
1972, the discretionary authority which 
the Secretary of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development and the 
Director of the Veterans’ Administration 
have with respect to the establishment 
of FHA and VA mortgage interest rates 
at levels determined necessary to meet 
mortgage market rate conditions. 

Also, the committee adopted an 
amendment which would allow the Gov- 
ernment National Mortgage Association, 
for a period of 6 months after enactment, 
to issue commitments to purchase mort- 
gages where the original principal ob- 
ligation does not exceed more than 50 
percent of the limitations now contained 
in existing law. This means that in high- 
cost areas GNMA would be allowed to 
issue commitments on FHA-insured 
mortgages where the original principal 
obligation amounts to a range of $33,000 
to $36,000, whereas now they are limited 
to issue commitments to purchase mort- 
gages only up to a range of $22,000 to 
$24,000. 

Mr. Speaker, as indicated initially, my 
reason for making this statement is to 
provide the Members of this body with 
the basic information necessary to con- 
sider various proposals which, hopefully, 
the Speaker will place on the suspension 
calendar for December 6. Certainly at 
that time, if recognized for this purpose, 
as chairman of the committee, I shall 
endeavor to fully explain these proposals 
and attempt to answer any questions that 
may be raised. 


AVIATION IN ALASKA 


HON. NICK BEGICH 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, aviation 
plays a major role in communication and 
transportation in Alaska. As a result, it 
is absolutely necessary that the industry 
be safe and reliable. 

Much of the responsibility of assuring 
that the aviation industry is safe and 
reliable depends on the flight and ground 
school instructors. It is their responsibil- 
ity to provide the aviation industry with 
qualified men and women. Through their 
dedication and service, they have shown 
they are committed to this responsibility 
and will continue to make Alaska’s air 
travel safe, reliable, and efficient. 

In an effort to show our gratitude for 
the dedication shown by these people, 
Gov. William A. Egan of Alaska 
proclaimed the week of October 24, 1971, 
Alaska Flight and Ground School In- 
structor’s Week. I am proud of the work 
done by these instructors, and they can 
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be proud of their magnificent contribu- 
tion to the growth of aviation in Alaska. 

I am including a copy of the procla- 
mation for my colleagues’ inspection: 
PROCLAMATION—ALASKA FLIGHT AND GROUND 

SCHOOL INSTRUCTORS’ WEEK 

The air commerce and general aviation 
industry has contributed immeasurably to 
the growth and development of the state of 
Alaska and shall continue to play a vital 
role in the future development of this great, 
sovereign state. 

The state of Alaska recognizes the impor- 
tant functions of all flight and ground school 
instructors in their continuing dedicated 
effort to foster and promote safe flight stand- 
ards in all fields of aviation in Alaska. 

The Alaska Transportation Commission is 
the sponsoring agent for a Flight Instructor 
Clinic to be presented in Anchorage by the 
Federal Aviation Administration during the 
month of October 1971. 

Therefore, I, William A. Egan, Governor 
of Alaska, do hereby proclaim and call upon 
the people of our state to observe the week 
beginning October 24, 1971, as Alaska Flight 
and Ground School Instructors’ Week to be 
dedicated to the Alaska flight and ground 
school instructors in recognition of their 
continuing efforts to raise the standards of 
aviation and assure high quality of avia- 
tion training to present and future Alaskan 
pilots. 

Dated this 19th day of October, 1971. 

Witui1aM A, Escan, Governor. 


RESOLUTION—HOPE FOR PEACE IN 
IRELAND 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress and the people of this country have 
been deeply concerned over recent devel- 
opments in Northern Ireland, especially 
with the growing violence and killing as 
a result of the hostilities between the 
Catholic and Protestant factions in this 
dispute. 

I have joined with a number of my 
distinguished colleagues in introducing a 
sense of Congress resolution expressing 
our fervent hope for peace and setting 
forth our wish to see a unified Ireland, 
with an end to this tragic strife. 

Thus, I am especially pleased to call to 
the attention of my colleagues in the 
House a resolution recently adopted by 
the Bedding, Curtain & Drapery Workers 
Union of New York, AFL-CIO, which 
similarly expresses the hope that this 
turmoil and discrimination cease in 
Northern Ireland. 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas, the Catholic population in North- 
ern Ireland is a minority which has been 
subject to discrimination in housing, employ- 
ment and voting rights by the Protestant 
majority of Northern Ireland; and 

Whereas, at the request of the government 
of Northern Ireland, Great Britain has dis- 
patched armed troops to ald the Protestant 
dominated government in suppressing the 
efforts of the Catholic minority to obtain 
equal rights, justice and opportunity; and 

Whereas, the presence of the British troops 
has led to increased hostility and polariza- 
tion between the peoples of Northern Ire- 
land; and 

Whereas, the Protestant Prime Minister of 
Northern Ireland has invoked “emergency 
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powers” which permits the incarceration of 
the Catholic minority without trial; and 

Whereas, the presence of British troops and 
the invocation of “emergency powers” has 
resulted in the death of at least seventeen 
people, the arrest of hundreds more, and the 
wholesale suspension of the Catholic minor- 
ity’s civil liberties; 

Therefore, it is hereby resolved that the 
members of Local 140, U.F.W.A., are strongly 
opposed to British military intervention and 
the support which it provides the oppressive 
majority, and hereby demands that the 
British Government immediately withdraw 
its military forces from the territory of 
Northern Ireland as a step toward unity of 
all Ireland and freedom. 


ALTERMATT OF CONNECTICUT 


HON. ROBERT H. STEELE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr, STEELE. Mr, Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 

[From Journal of American Insurance, 
NOVEMBER-DECEMBER, 1971] 


ALTERMATT OF CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut may be known officially as the 
Constitution State, but to millions of 
Americans it’s the Insurance State, and with 
good reason. 

Hartford, the state capital, has practically 
become synonomous with the word “in- 
surance.” In all, some 59 insurance com- 
panies with total assets of more than $30 
billion have home offices in the state. Over 
42,000 persons are employed in the state’s 
insurance industry. 

The list of Connecticut insurance “firsts” 
is long, but a few of them are: 

The first auto insurance policy. 

The first aviation policy. 

The first accident insurance policy. 

The first industrial engineering organiza- 
tion designed to reduce the number and 
severity of industrial accidents. 

The first life insurance policy for astro- 
nauts in $ 

Diversification, however, is the key to Con- 
necticut’s economy, One of the smallest states 
in the nation (it ranks 24th in population 
and 48th in area), it has the highest per 
capita personal income, is 12th in total value 
added by manufacture, and in 1970, had a 
gross state product of $17.8 billion. 

Of the total GSP, some 38 percent was at- 
tributable to the output of manufactured 
products; the services on nonmanufacturing 
establishments added another 61 percent, and 
agriculture made up the balance. 

Today, the state is a national leader in 
the production of aircraft engines, helicop- 
ters, submarines, bearings, silverware, copper 
rolling and drawing and the cold finishing of 
steel shapes. 

Connecticut ranks first in the nation in 
the per capita number of industrial re- 
search laboratories, and in recent years there 
has been an influx of major business organi- 
zations relocating corporate headquarters or 
executive offices in the state. 

During the past three years such note- 
worthy names as American Can Company, In- 
ternational Business Machines, Xerox Cor- 
poration and Schweppes, Limited, have con- 
structed or announced plans for new facili- 
ties in the state. 

Helping to underwrite the economy of Con- 
necticut is the insurance industry which 
supervises the activities of the 633 insurance 
companies licensed to do business in the 
state. Heading the department is Paul B. Al- 
termatt who was appointed Connecticut In- 
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surance Commissioner on February 10, 1971, 
to a term which will expire on March 1, 
1975. 

Commissioner Altermatt attended New Mil- 
ford public schools in Connecticut, and later 
graduated from Wesleyan University in Mid- 
dletown. From 1951 to 1953 he served as a 
U.S. Marine Corps officer and had a tour of 
duty in Korea, 

In 1956, he was graduated from George- 
town Law School, Washington, D.C., and was 
admitted to practice law in the state and 
federal courts of Indiana and Connecticut. In 
1957 and 1958 he practiced law in Muncie, 
Indiana, and then returned to Milford where 
he became a partner in the law firm of 
Cramer and Anderson, serving until he 
resigned to take up his state duties. 

Commissioner Altermatt is a member of 
the American Bar Association, the Indiana 
Bar Association, the Connecticut Bar Asso- 
ciation, Danbury Bar Asscciation, and Litch- 
field County Bar Association. He is also the 
former town attorney of New Milford and 
Bridgewater, and former chairman of the 
United Fund and Milford Hospital Fund 
Drive. He is also a long-time member of the 
New Milford Board of Education. 

As a member of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners, he serves as 
Chairman of Zone 1, which includes eight 
Eastern states and the Virgin Islands. He is 
also a member of the NAIC Committee on 
Financial Condition, Examination and Re- 
porting. In addition, he serves on the group’s 
Valuation of Securities Subcommittee, and 
the Subcommittee to Consider Elimination of 
Reinsurance Offset in Model Rehabilitation 
and Liquidation Act, where he is vice chair- 
man. 

Commissioner Altermatt, 41, is married to 
the former Ann Taylor. They have five chil- 
dren, 


PRESIDENT NIXON SHOULD TAKE 
ACTION ON CHEESE IMPORTS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, President 
Nixon should delay no longer in taking 
action on the Tariff Commission’s rec- 
ommendations on quota-type cheese 
costing 47 cents a pound or more. 

The Commission, at the President’s 
request, held hearings earlier this year 
and submitted their recommendations to 
him on July 28. At that time they rec- 
ommended that the 47-cent-price break 
be eliminated and that those cheese types 
costing over that amount be placed in the 
same quota with their less costly coun- 
terparts. 

Though more than 3 months has 
passed, the President has done nothing. 

Unfortunately cheese costing more 
than 47 cents a pound, still outside of 
quota, is coming into this country at a 
far greater rate than last year. For the 
first 9 months of 1971 these were run- 
ning 10 to 15 percent above the same 
period last year. 

I believe that much of this increase is 
due to the fact that importers are try- 
ing to get as much shipped in as they 
can before quotas are imposed by Presi- 
dential action. Thus any delay on the 
President’s part in taking action is only 
playing into their hands, to the detri- 
ment of the domestic dairy industry. 

For these reasons it is imperative that 
the President take early action. 


November 19,1971 
TELL IT LIKE IT IS 


HON. ROBERT H. STEELE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. STEELE. Mr. Speaker, in politics 
as in advertising, these days, the empha- 
sis is on youth. Our advertising experts 
tell us that the youth market is of prime 
importance—that young people set the 
styles, and will be tomorrow’s major cus- 
tomers. As for politics, there are few 
among us who do not expect the new 
young voters to be a decisive force in the 
next elections. 

It is one of the great strengths of Radio 
Free Europe and Radio Liberty and they 
have won a solid and increasing place in 
the minds of young Soviet citizens and 
young East Europeans. The letters they 
receive confirm this more and more. And 
RFE’s audience surveys show that the 
steady growth in listenership which this 
station enjoys is coming primarily from 
the 16-to-25 age group. 

Here are the figures—based on public- 
opinion polls conducted by leading West 
European  opinion-testing institutes 
among East European visitors to the 
West. 

In Czechoslovakia, the percentage of 
persons 16 to 25 who listen to RFE 
jumped from 40 percent to 65 percent. 
between 1965 and 1969. 

In Hungary it jumped from 53 percent 
to 67 percent, and in Poland from 35 per- 
cent to 56 percent. 

In the first two countries, RFE now at- 
tracts larger proportions of youth than 
of any other age groups. 

In Poland the young listenership has 
almost drawn even with the others. 

RFE’s music programs have had an ef- 
fect in attracting the young. But as a 
Hungarian boy recently wrote to Radio 
Free Europe: 

We don’t turn off the station while it 
broadcasts news .. . often we listen to you 
on the streets; the policeman stands by and 
pretends not to hear it. Three boys in our 
group are sons of Party officials, and the 
same is true about their fathers. 


As that letter suggests, music may 
have initially brought a lot of young lis- 
teners to Radio Free Europe, but the 
radio’s youth-oriented programs have 
held this new audience and made it a 
permanent one. First there is Radio Free 
Europe’s straightforward, no-nonsense 
news about internal affairs of East Eu- 
rope and the outside world. But also there 
are lively talk programs for youth, con- 
ducted by East Europeans—many of 
them young and only recently arrived in 
the West—who have learned from their 
own experience what it is like to be cut 
off from the world and even from the 
truth about one’s own country. These 
programs deal with ideals, discussions 
and dissent among Western students, fun 
and fashion, films, books, religion, and 
history. They include free-speaking 
roundtable conferences and interviews 
which are widely popular. 

A Rumanian student writing to the 
Neue Literatur—a cultural publication 
in his own land—in February of this 
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year, explained the need for such pro- 
grams. He wrote: 

Here we are not used to discussions. Our 
heads are stuffed with the ideas and theories 
of other people. We do not ask for freedom to 
act, but why are we denied the freedom to 
think? 


East European governments worry 
about their young people listening to 
youth-oriented programs from the West. 
They know that it creates a pro-West- 
ern cult, which has an underlying politi- 
cal significance. Nevertheless, the East 
European radios have been forced to copy 
such broadcasts and air them at the very 
same time Radio Free Europe does its 
own. Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, and Bulgaria all do this. 

Hungarian officials who try to guard 
the ideological purity of young people 
have gone even further. Back in 1965, 
when Radio Free Europe introduced a 
late-afternoon program of music and 
talk called Teenager Party, the national 
youth organization’s monthly journal ad- 
mitted that the “overwhelming majority 
of the young people are definitely en- 
thusiastic” about that program. 

There have even been direct admis- 
sions of Radio Free Europe’s impact. The 
Soviet official youth publication Komso- 
molskaya Pravda said last May that 
Western nonpolitical programs directed 
toward youth are “seemingly innocent”— 
but, it warned, the 16-year-olds who to- 
day are only interested in these pro- 
grams will become accustomed to listen- 
ing to Radio Liberty and Radio Free Eu- 
rope and will begin to listen to other pro- 
grams of these stations. 

In May of last year, there was a par- 
ticularly frank appraisal of Radio Free 
Europe in the Czechoslovak Communist 
Party’s theoretical journal, Nova Mysl, 
based on a study of listenership by the 
Czechoslovak radio itself. The writer said 
this study revealed that Radio Free Eu- 
rope was the most popular of foreign ra- 
dio stations among Czechoslovak listeners 
of all ages, and especially popular with 
youth. The author went on, and I quote: 

Analysis of the sociological structure of the 
respondents shows that the number of lis- 
teners was substantially higher among young 
people and among people of higher educa- 
tion, who are clearly interested in gathering 
information from the largest number of 
sources... 


The telling point here, I think, is the 
admission that Radio Free Europe’s lis- 
tenership is highest among the young 
and the well educated, who want “infor- 
mation from the largest number of 
sources.” The standard propaganda line 
against Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty used to be that they were “cold 
war instruments,” staffed by aging ref- 
ugees who had lost touch with their 
countries, capable only of anti-Commu- 
nist polemics or extravagant claims for 
the capitalist system. But that line has 
changed—at least among responsible 
critics in East Europe. They recognize 
that these stations concentrate on events 
and trends within the East European so- 
cieties themselves, and that they know 
what they are talking about. Especially 
they recognize that these stations speak 
the same language as the young and 
imaginative and liberal-thinking element 
inside East Europe. 
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Czechoslovak Party leader Gustav 
Husak, on the day he took over from 
Dubcek in April, 1969, complained that 
the journalist and writers and intellec- 
tuals who had tried to create “socialism 
with a human face” in 1968 were still 
thinking and saying the same things a 
year later ... and that Radio Free 
Europe was talking their language. Husak 
said: 

If one reads the monitoring of Radio Free 
Europe, one finds the same things—the same 
way of speaking—and frequently the same 
terminology as one does in the writings of 
some of our publicists. 


And a year earlier, the Polish Party 
Central Committee’s chief of “Educa- 
tional Affairs”—that is, ideological in- 
doctrination—complained that the 
March 1968 demonstrations of students 
and writers in Poland had provided am- 
munition for Western broadcasters. He 
said: 

Free Europe could proclaim to all and 
sundry that it had not invented an “anti- 
regime affair,” but had merely provided a 
platform for the writers of Poland. 


In short, what Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty are doing is to drag facts 
and ideas out into the light of day, 
where young East Europeans can ex- 
amine them and make up their own 
minds. And I need hardly add: the way 
they make up their minds will affect 
the future of our young people as well 
as themselves. 

We can even hope that this ventilating 
of facts and ideas will persuade the 
Communist governments themselves to 
give their youth a chance to think. 
Let me quote again from the Soviet 
youth journal, Komsomolskaya Pravda, 
on May 29 of this year. It said that Soviet 
publicists could draw serious lessons 
from the work of Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty, and added: 

The press reports which we publish should 
deal more openly with the unfavorable as- 
pects and developments of our society. It 
is better for us to analyze these aspects our- 
selves than to wait for the commentaries 
of Western radio stations . . . We fail to 
impress many people these days by talking 
about the “bared teeth of savage imperial- 
ism.” We must analyze things more thor- 
oughly for our young people. 


When official radio in the Communist 
bloc acts seriously on this recommenda- 
tion, it will start to draw listeners away 
from Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty. Until their competition follows 
their route, however, Radio Free Europe 
and Radio Liberty have an important 
role to play. 


WILL THE U.N. EXPEL THE 
UNITED STATES? 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 
Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
proval of this Congress to permit the 
President to authorize purchase of 


chrome ore from Rhodesia so long as 
this country is dependent on Communist 
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sources as the sole supplier was signed 
into law yesterday at noon. Such action 
by this Congress to approve of non-Com- 
munist sources for strategic materials 
vital to our national security and defense 
drew immediate retaliation from the 
United Nations. By a vote of 106 to 2 the 
United Nations sought by the use of 
world propaganda to intimidate the Pres- 
ident of the United States to violate the 
laws as well as the security of the people 
of his own Nation. 

The interesting follow up to the U.N. 
called for prohibition of trade with Rho- 
desia was U.S. approval of $528 million 
in export licenses for sophisticated U.S. 
equipment to be shipped to a truck fac- 
tory in the Soviet Union. 

The expulsion of the Nationalist Chi- 
nese may prove to be to their benefit. In 
fact, many informed Americans feel that 
expulsion of the United States by the 
United Nations “peace bloc” would bene- 
fit the United States. And they would 
expel the United States if it were not that 
we were bankrolling the organization and 
furnishing the real estate as well as sup- 
pling the barn which houses the con- 
spirators. 

I include the following related news 
clippings: 

[From the Chicago Tribune, Nov. 17, 1971] 
U.N. Vores 106 to 2 To BAN CHROME DEAL 
(By William Fulton) 

New Yorx.—Members of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly, including Red 


China, today ordered the United States to 
continue its ban on the importation of 
chromium ore from Rhodesia. 

The vote was 106 in favor, 2 against with 


13 abstentions. 

The resolution attempted to force a rever- 
sal of congressional action permitting Presl- 
dent Nixon to purchase the ore from 
Rhodesian sources as long as this country is 
dependent on the Soviet Union as the sole 
supplier. 

The U.N. Security Council in 1968 em- 
bargoed the ore along with other Rhodesian 
products in an effort to bring the Salisbury 
white minority government to its knees. 

HAS CONGRESS’ OK 


Both houses of Congress have approved the 
new legislation, which is awaiting the Presi- 
dent’s signature. The United States did not 
participate in today’s voting on the grounds 
the matter was still in the constitutional 
process. 

“We do not participate, announced Astro- 
naut Alan B. Shepard Jr., a U.S. delegate, 
when his country’s name was called. 

Portugal and South Africa cast today’s 
negative votes. Abstentions were registered 
by Belgium, Brazil, Britain, Canada, Domin- 
ican Republic, El Salvador, France, Greece, 
Guatemala, Italy, Luxemburg, Malawi, and 
the Netherlands, 

Today’s attempt by the assembly to apply 
pressure upon a sovereign state in the midst 
of law-making procedure was unprecedented. 


CONCERN TOLD 


The U.N. resolution expressed the assem- 
bly’s “grave concern at the recent legislative 
moves in the Congress of the United States 
of America which, if carried thru and con- 
firmed, would permit the importation of 
chrome into the United States from southern 
Rhodesia and thus would constitute a seri- 
ous violation of the above-mentioned Se- 
curity Council resolution imposing sanctions 
against the illegal regime in southern 
Rhodesia.” 

A key operating clause called upon the 
Government of the United States to take the 
“necessary measures” to prevent Rhodesian 
imports. It reminded Washington of Article 
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25 of the U.N. Charter stating that member 
countries would carry out Security Council 
decisions. 

The resolution requested the government 
of the U.S. report to the assembly on the 
action taken. 

Twenty-four countries most of them Afri- 
can, drew up the resolution. The Soviet 
Union hopped on the bandwagon. 

TERMED ILLEGAL 

Soviet Delegate Ivan G. Neklessa charged 
that the “illegal Ian Smith regime” in Rho- 
desia was being supported by the United 
States, Britain and other North Atlantic 
Treaty Allies. 

Ambassador Huang Hua, delegate for the 
Communist People’s Republic of China, said 
that his vote for the current resolution did 
not imply it had supported previous resolu- 
tions on this subject. This was interpreted 
to mean that past action had not been severe 
enough. 

Rako Naco of Communist Albania said his 
delegation would have preferred a stronger 
resolution even to the point of condemning 
“United States imperialists.” 

Hassan Kaid Abdulleh of Somalia charged 
the American Congress has defied the U.N. 
by its vote. 

RESUME ARMS DEBATE 


The assembly resumed its debate on a So- 
viet proposal for a world disarmament con- 
ference, postponed until the arrival of the 
Red Chinese delegation. Representatives of 
Poland, Bulgaria and Hungary, Soviet satel- 
lites, were among the speakers. 

Western delegates regard the matter as a 
grandstand play for Afro-Asian delegates de- 
manding a greater voice in U.N. disarmament 
talks. The Westerners feel a global confer- 
ence would be too unwieldy for effective 
negotiations. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, 
Nov. 18, 1971] 


New CHROME Law Puts ADMINISTRATION ON 
Spor 


The White House is being studiously in- 
decisive about the new law allowing US. 
imports of Rhodesian chrome in direct vio- 
lation of U.N. sanctions against the rebel 
white regime in Africa. 

The law was contained as an amendment 
by Sen. Harry F. Byrd Jr., I-Va., in the $21.3 
billion military procurement legislation 
signed yesterday by President Nixon. 

Byrd argued that resuming chrome imports 
from Rhodesia allows the U.S. to break its 
current dependence on the Soviet Union for 
this strategic material, which is used mainly 
in the manufacture of steel. 

But White House press secretary Ronald 
L. Ziegler and State Department officials 
noted yesterday that the amendment does 
not become effective until Jan. 1. Ziegler 
said the United States would make no com- 
ment or take any action to “jeopardize” the 
current negotiations between Britain and 
Rhodesia to end the rebellion. 


PROTESTED IN U.N. 


The chrome amendment has caused a 
storm of protest in the United Nations. On 
Tuesday the General Assembly voted 106-2 
to condemn the United States for breaking 
the Rhodesian embargo. Yesterday angry 
black African delegates threatened to take 
the matter to the U.N. Security Council. 

But the more immediate problem for the 
Nixon administration is the impact of the 
law on relations with Britain. British For- 
eign Secretary Sir Alec Douglas Home is now 
in the Rhodesian capital of Salisbury ne- 
gotiating a compromise with the all-white 
regime, and the British have suggested this 
symbolic American break of the sanctions 
undermines a “tough” British position. 

American officials admit that the new law, 
requiring the President to admit Rhodesian 
chrume into the U.S. so long as that ore is 
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bought from Communist countries, is in vio- 
lation of the U.N. charter. But the legisla- 
tion is perfectly legal, they say, since a U.S. 
statute, effective subsequent to provisions 
of a treaty, prevails over the obligations of 
that treaty. 

MOST FROM SOVIET UNION 

Last year the United States imported about 
$35 million worth of chrome, nearly 60 per- 
cent of it from the Soviet Union. The ad- 
ministration, in opposing the Byrd amend- 
ment in Congress, argued that the huge U.S. 
stockpile of this strategic material was suf- 
ficient guarantee against over-dependence 
on the Soviet Union. 

Now the administration, according to U.S. 
Officials, is studying the new law to see 
whether any loopholes exist in administering 
it. In the meantime they are playing down 
the importance of this congressional mandate 
to break the U.N. charter. 

[From the Washington Evening Star, 
Nov. 18, 1971] 
Factory Toots—$528 MILLION SALE TO 
RUSSIA OKAYED 
(By George Sherman) 

The Commerce Department today an- 
nounced approval of $528 million in new 
licenses for American equipment to be 
shipped to a truck factory in the Soviet Un- 
ion, 

It is the second announcement of a multi- 
million dollar trade deal with the Soviet Un- 
ion by the Nixon administration this month. 
On Nov. 5 the administration said $136 mil- 
lion in seed grain was being sold for cash to 
the Soviet government. 

The announcement today covers 54 licenses 
for truck and machine too] equipment to go 
to a foundry at the Kama River truck plant. 
The licenses, which cover potentially defense- 
related equipment, have been approved by 
both State and Defense departments. 


STANS VISITING RUSSIA 


The announcement follows by only a day 
the departure for Moscow of Commerce Sec- 
retary Maurice H. Stans on a mission to in- 
crease trade with the Soviet Union. He is 
scheduled to stay 10 days, returning Dec. 3 
by way of Warsaw. 

Before leaving yesterday, Stans is reported 
to have told a group of leading American 
businessmen in New York that the adminis- 
tration sees a potential of $5 billion in trade 
developing annually between the Soviet Un- 
ion and the United States. 

Given the current tally on Soviet-Ameri- 
can trade, the estimate is considered star- 
tling by experts here. Last year the United 
States exported $118 million in goods to the 
Soviet Union, and imported $72 million from 
there. So far this year U.S. exports to the 
Soviet Union are running at $111 million, 
with a projected total for 1971 of $150 mil- 
lion. 

Imports to the United States from Russia 
have declined. For the first nine months this 
year they were only $48 million, with a 
projected total for this year of $65 million. 

But Commerce Department officials point 
out that licenses given for trade of poten- 
tially defense-related materials have in- 
creased enormously. So far, $1,112,000,000 
worth of licenses have been given this year 
for such trade to the Soviet Union. 

Officials note that administration has 
launched a calculated campaign to increase 
trade as a preliminary to President Nixon’s 
scheduled trip to Moscow in May. This deci- 
sion reflects the conclusion in policy-making 
circles that Moscow, partly because of its con- 
flict with China, has decided to reach long- 
term agreements with the West. 

Last June the administration sought to 
stimulate trade with the Soviet Union by 
taking grain and many other items off the list 
which requires prior government consent to 
export to the Communist bloc. It did this at 
the same time it announced the relaxed trad- 
ing restrictions for Communist China. 
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The 54 licenses authorized today come on 
top of 15 others worth $461 million already 
authorized for the Kama River truck plant. 
The over-all project is estimated to be worth 
$1.5 billion and is going forward despite the 
decision by the Mack Truck Co. to withdraw 
from another $750 million deal regarding 
that plant. 

The material authorized for the foundry 
today includes equipment and machine tools 
to manufacture truck axles and transmis- 
sions, plus the furnaces to produce crank- 
shafts and gears. 

Under American law, the U.S. government 
can approve these exports if it can show they 
will not be for military use and that the 
same equipment could be obtained by the 
Soviet Union from non-U.S. sources. 


COMPUTER HARDWARE AND TECH- 
NIQUES IN UNITED STATES 
UNDERUTILIZED 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I have long 
been concerned about the underutiliza- 
tion of the computer hardware and tech- 
niques developed in this country. If we 
are to remain out in front in this excit- 
ing field, we must give greater attention 
to broadening the practical application 
of the techniques and hardware. I am 
including recent correspondence with the 
National Bureau of Standards Center for 
Computer Sciences and Technology. I am 


sure my colleagues in the House will find 
it worth their attention and concern: 
OCTOBER 12, 1971. 


Mrs. RUTH M. Davis, 

Director, Center for Computer Sciences and 
Technology, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Gaitherburg, Md. 

Dear Mrs. Davis: I want to thank you for 
your thoughtful and most helpful testimony 
before the Science Research and Development 
Committee, of which I am a member. 

I wish to ask you two questions to be an- 
swered in writing for the record. I have long 
been concerned about the gap between the 
potential of computer hardware and the level 
of utilization of that hardware. I believe that 
this gap is due to the fact that we have two 
kinds of specialists (computer technicians 
and problem area subject matter specialists) 
who often are unable to communicate effec- 
tively with each other. The failure to inter- 
face computer expertise and social problems 
leads to underutilization of computers. 

Is it your experience that the quality of 
performance of the Center is related to the 
quality of the inputs developed for com- 
puters? 

Is it your opinion that the value of com- 
puters is closely related to the quality of the 
systems that generate the activity for which 
the computer is adopted? 

I would very much appreciate your views 
on these matters. Please forward copies to 
me and to the Committee. 

Thanking you in advance, I remain 

Yours sincerely, 
T. HANNA, 
Member of Congress. 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS, 
Washington, D.C., November 17, 1971. 

Hon. RICHARD T. Hanna, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Hanna: Thank you for your 
letter of October 12 requesting additional in- 
formation relative to my testimony before 
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the Subcommittee on Science, Research and 
Development on September 22. 

Your observations and questions concern- 
ing the gap between the potential of com- 
puter hardware and the level of actual 
utilization of that hardware are most per- 
ceptive. The effective utilization of computer 
resources is a problem of serious concern to 
the Center for Computer Sciences and Tech- 
nology at a time when there is a need to 
insure that computer services meet the needs 
of the computer customer. 

I have attached an answer to the two ques- 
tions you have raised. Because of the inter- 
relationship of the two questions, I have 
answered them as a single question. I am 
sending copies of this correspondence to Mr. 
Philip Yeager for use by the Subcommittee 
as you requested. 

I would be happy to provide any further 
information you may want regarding the 
subject of computer utilization, 

Sincerely, 
Rouru M. Davis, Ph. D., 

Director, Center for Computer Sciences 

and Technology. 


Question 1. Is it your experience that the 
quality of performance of the center is 
related to the quality of the inputs devel- 
oped for computers? 

Question 2. Is it your opinion that the 
value of computers is closely related to the 
quality of the systems that generate the 
activity for which the computer is adopted? 

These two questions, as we view them, 
directly address a major problem we ali face 
in dispelling unjustified misapprehensions 
and criticisms of computers, I should like to 
rephrase your questions as part of my answer, 
however, so that there will be no doubt as 
to what is my interpretation. 

The first question highlights the relation- 
ships between the quality of computer serv- 
ices provided to customers and the complete- 
ness, accuracy, and timeliness of the informa- 
tion supplied to the computer system for 
processing. It also, and correctly so, implies 
the need for an adequately managed in- 
formation system to insure proper inspection 
and analysis of the inputs to computer sys- 
tems followed by the correction of detected 
errors and the insertion of missing relevant 
information. 

I would be quite comfortable in rephras- 
ing your question to state axiomatically 
that: 

The quality of computer services is direct- 
ly dependent upon the completeness, ac- 
curacy, and timeliness of the inputs avail- 
able to the computer system. Conversely, if 
the handling of information being supplied 
for processing by a computer system is poorly 
done, then the computer services being pro- 
vided will not be satisfactory to customers. 

Some of the most frequent and, perhaps, 
most disconcerting examples of the relation- 
ship between quality of input and quality of 
computer services provided occur in com- 
puter-based systems for maintaining cus- 
tomer billings and providing account state- 
ments. The pervasiveness of computer usage 
for these functions has exposed large num- 
bers of people to the frustrations of in- 
accurate billing statements caused by poor 
quality inputs to the computer. Some of 
these cases, such as a recent one involving 
the repossession of a citizen’s automobile 
based on erroneous information from a com- 
puterized billing system, are submitted to 
the courts for resolution. 

Some business enterprises have initiated 
significant legal actions to recover damages 
resulting from alleged inadequate perform- 
ance of computer systems. Scientific Amer- 
ican magazine’s suit to recover damages 
caused by the inaccurate performance of a 
computer system to handle files on subscrib- 
ers, and Transworld Airlines’ suit relative to 
its computerized passenger reservation sys- 
tem are two examples of the growing concern 
of business over the quality of computer 
services. Most often, the causes of these 
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service problems are incorrect inputs pre- 
pared manually for computer processing. 

Another example of this relationship in- 
volves the quality and accuracy of the soft- 
ware developed to run on computers. There 
is a tendency for customers to assume that 
the numerical results produced by their 
computers are accurate; however, in some 
cases this is an unwarranted assumption, 
For example recent validation tests of 27 
computer programs for calculating least 
Square representations of data showed that 
many of those programs gave poor results, 
some totally unacceptable. The major con- 
cern here is that important policy decisions 
may be made on the basis of computer- 
produced data which are invalid because of 
inaccuracy in the input data or in the com- 
puter software or both. 

The second question addresses a very com- 
plex and significant topic about which much 
misunderstanding and confusion have arisen. 
It essentially contains its own answer. I 
should, therefore, like to rephrase the ques- 
tion as a set of descriptive statements as 
follows: 

Computers are oftentimes acquired to per- 
form some portion of the functions which 
are the responsibility of an existing organiza- 
tion. The newly acquired computers may 
perform in a different way, functions pre- 
viously done or may perform new functions 
not done previously. 

In either case, the services provided by 
the computer system are affected by the 
quality of performance of all the other or- 
ganizational elements on which it depends, 
As a result, the actual value of a computer 
to a customer will be less than its realizable 
value when the computer is inserted into an 
organization of low quality performance. 
Similarly, the acquisition of a computer will 
not, per se, improve the quality of services 
provided. 

Unfortunately, there are numerous ex- 
amples of organizations planning the ac- 
quisition of a computer with high expecta- 
tions of success in solving specific problems 
only to find later that the problems not only 
were not solved but, indeed worsened by 
the computer. Many local governments, for 
example, are finding that the acquisition 
of computers on an uncoordinated, depart- 
mental basis has not really solved their prob- 
lems: instead the computer system makes 
more untenable problems in compatibility 
and information transferability between 
existing department systems. Frequently, 
this failure is due to narrow and inaccurate 
snalyses of a single department's functions 
without regard to the interactions with other 
departments or without any serious attempt 
to streamline functions to create a quality 
environment in which the computer can 
function effectively. As a result, systems con- 
flict with each other, create chaos in provid- 
ing services, and drive operating costs up- 
ward. These difficulties, primarily the high 
operating costs, are forcing local govern- 
ments to reappraise their computer utiliza- 
tion and perform comprehensive systems 
analyses across the whole spectrum of gov- 
ernmental functions in order to develop 
applications which are of sufficient quality 
and effectiveness to warrant the costs of 
implementation and operation. 

Some eastern states are learning that com- 
puters, per se, will not improve the quality 
of services in the area of maintaining ac- 
countability of old oil and gas wells, These 
states, accustomed to maintaining a manual 
accountability of locations of such wells 
through files of old deeds, have attempted 
to automate the process. The input to the 
computer is information derived from deeds, 
& source which was inadequate even in the 
manual system. As a result, states which 
need to locate old wells to replace rotten 
wooden plugs in order to protect the environ- 
ment against leakage and to prevent injury 
to people who might fall into the abandoned 
wells are finding that their expensive com- 
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puter systems provide little improvement 
over the manual system. This further illus- 
trates the correctness of your concern about 
the value of a computer being dependent 
upon other supporting systems. 


LEN B. JORDAN—IDAHO'S DISTIN- 
GUISHED CITIZEN OF THE YEAR 


HON. ORVAL HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
when I came to the Congress nearly 3 
years ago I was given so much assist- 
ance by so many of the Members that 
it would be impossible for me to recount. 
From my own State of Idaho, Senator 
LEN JorpaANn smoothed the path, and con- 
tinues to do so, at every opportunity. 
No newcomer to the Congress has ever 
had a finer friend and mentor than I 
have in Senator Jorpan. On Monday 
night in Idaho’s capital city of Boise, I 
was honored to be present as the 45th 
All-Idaho Congress named Senator Jor- 
DAN as Idaho’s Distinguished Citizen, 

Ralph J. Comstock Jr., president of the 
Idaho State Chamber of Commerce, pre- 
sided at the standingroom only ban- 
quet which was attended by business and 
professional leaders from all parts of 
Idaho. He pointed out that Senator Jor- 
pan had more than met the criteria set 
for the distinguished citizen recogni- 
tion, that is, “achievement in the high- 


est traditions of individual enterprise, 
devotion to principle and service to his 
State and its people.” 

In private life, Senator JORDAN has been 


@ laborer, cowboy, accountant, wool- 
grower, cattleman, and businessman. He 
enlisted in the Army during World War 
I and earned an officer’s commission be- 
fore his honorable discharge. The Sen- 
ator worked in lumber camps and on 
ranches and utilized football schol- 
arship to help him attain a degree in 
business administration. He was not only 
a varsity halfback but his scholarship is 
attested to by holding the key of Phi 
Beta Kappa. 

Senator Jorpan has given more than 
20 years of service to Idaho and the 
United States, serving in the Idaho House 
of Representatives, as Governor of Ida- 
ho; Chairman, U.S. Section, Interna- 
tional Joint Commission; member, In- 
ternational Development Advisory 
Board and as a U.S. Senator. 

Since their marriage, his wife Grace, 
an outstanding author and lecturer, has 
worked by his side and shared in his 
public service. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks I 
include the letter sent by President Nix- 
on.to Senator Jorpan; the text of re- 
marks made by Marcel Learned on “Len 
Jordan—The Man” and remarks made by 
J. Lynn Driscoll in presenting the award 
to the Senator: 

WHITE HOUSE, 


Washington, D.C., November 5, 1971. 
Dear LEN: Nothing could give me greater 
pleasure than to express my wholehearted 
concurrence in your selection as Idaho's Dis- 
tinguished Citizen of the Year. 
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Your twenty years of public service as 
State Representative, Governor, and United 
States Senator speak for themselves of dis- 
tinguished accomplishment and unswerving 
dedication to the public trust. 

There is little one can say to embellish 
the high standard you have set, or to add 
luster to the effective legislative leadership 
that has earned you the confidence of the 
people of Idaho and the respect of your 
colleagues and associates. 

As one who has valued your friendship, 
your judgment and your support, I am proud 
to join in tribute to you as a distinguished 
citizen of your State and your Nation. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD NIXON. 


LEN JORDAN—THE MAN 


Address Given at the Presentation of the 
Distinguished Citizen of Idaho Award to 
the Honorable Len B. Jordan, U.S. Senator 
by Marcel Learned in Behalf of the 45th 
All-Idaho Congress 
Senator Len, Grace, 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I consider it my very good fortune, Len, 
to have been asked to speak at this presenta- 
tion tonight. Over a long number of years 
it has been not only my privilege to have been 
associated with you professionally and in 
your business affairs, but, more importantly 
(to me, at least) as a personal friend. 

Vividly do I remember the combinations of 
business and pleasure I have shared with 
you—particularly the visits we made together 
to some of the ranches in which you were in- 
terested. 

I seriously debated with myself as to how 
I might structure this presentation—should 
I relate all the mass of statistics and accom- 
plishments that this man has garnered over 
the years? Certainly his accomplishments are 
many—they are most impressive. Yes, they 
indeed are worthy of note. Still, it seemed to 
me that we have gathered here tonight to pay 
homage to Len Jordan—The Man—not his 
accomplishments—and in this respect it also 
seemed to me that we ought to explore a bit 
the Inner man of Len Jordan—what makes 
him tick—why has he been able to ascend 
to high places? 

A few days after I mentioned to Jane that 
I had been afforded this opportunity for to- 
night, she handed me a clipping from the 
newspaper that she believed might be appro- 
priate for a “theme,” as it were, for what I 
have to say about Len Jordan—The Man. I 
liked the quotation and I want to share it: 

“On his desk in Tokyo, the late General 
MacArthur kept a plaque inscribed as fol- 
lows: Youth is not a time of life—it is a 
state of mind. You are as young as your 
faith—as old as your doubt; as young as 
your self confidence—as old as your fear; as 
young as your hope, as old as your despair.” 

I think that quotation fits Len Jordan— 
for he is, in his own way, a philosophical 
man. And as such, he is a young man—for 
he has faith, he has hope, he has self con- 
fidence—and he is a believer in the rights 
of others. 

Faith—Yes, Len Jordan has faith—a 
faith that is of multiple facets, Grace Jordan 
has said that Len's faith was based upon a 
belief in three things—the honesty of hu- 
man nature, a just and kindly God—and the 
law of averages. And Len has lived by those 
tenets all his life. He believes in people and 
he thrusts them—uniless, of course, some- 
one comes along such as occurred in Wash- 
ington a couple of years ago. And then he 
used a part of his faith—his “law of aver- 
ages.” He felt he had more than a 50-50 
chance that a quick blow to the chin of his 
opponent would give him the edge. And so it 
did—the potential robber lost his shirt and 
Was most happy to make a speedy exit with- 
out any of Len’s possessions. 

Len Jordan has always been a God-fearing 
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man. It is interesting that when Len was at- 
tacked, he was on his way to the Senate 
Prayer Breakfast. He merely brushed himself 
off, said nothing to anyone, delivered that 
morning to the Senate Prayer Breakfast his 
speech entitled “The Good Samaritan,” and 
then went about his business. It was only 
when his secretary noticed an ugly welt ap- 
pearing over his eye that the story was 
reluctantly told later that day. 

Len has solid religious beliefs—based upon 
the very practical approach that he needs the 
help of God in his everyday endeavors. It has 
been said that the prayers a man lives on 
his feet are just as important as those he 
Says on his knees. 

I think Len Jordan himself best epitomizes 
the honesty of human nature. Years ago, 
shortly after Grace and Len had come out 
of the Snake River Canyon and settled in 
Grangeville, Len had the opportunity to ac- 
quire an insurance agency. This agency had 
been run by a young man who had gone to 
the War. He was a pilot and he had been de- 
clared missing in action, The young man’s 
father sold that agency to Len Jordan. Len 
took it and built the agency to more than 
double its previous size—then the soldier 
appeared on the scene, very much alive—and 
I'm sure we can all imagine the chagrin of 
the young man and that of his father who 
sold the agency to Len. It is a measure of the 
stature of Len Jordan—The man that he re- 
turned the business intact to that young 
pilot for exactly the amount he had paid for 
it when it was a much smaller business, 

HOPE—Certainly Len Jordan—the man 
has—and has always had—hope. Len was 
caught in the depression days with his funds 
in a bank which closed for the bank holiday 
and that bank never reopened. Len, with a 
great wife and three small children, had but 
little else except a fine reputation, a willing- 
ness to work 18 hours each day, and a hope 
for the future. 

A bank owned Kirkwood Bar Ranch, the 
“Home Below Hell's Canyon” that Grace Jor- 
dan made famous. The bank had confidence 
in Len Jordan. He believed his “law of aver- 
ages” would help him succeed—Len Jordan 
had the faith that caused him to believe he 
could pay off on that ranch. Len and Grace 
fought the bears, they fought the cougars. 
Len rode the range in all kinds of weather— 
and they raised a family to their teens. Len 
worked tirelessly improving his wool and 
lamb output by better breeding practices. 
He kept his expenses trimmed to the bone. 
And eleven years after Len and Grace moved 
to the Canyon, hope had paid off for them. 
They had accumulated a modest stake and 
they moved their family to Grangeville. It 
was from Grangeville that Len Jordan was to 
ultimately launch his political career. Yes, 
Len had hope—he had faith—he believed in 
people. 

And Len Jordan is a man of great Self- 
confidence. Had that not been so, he would 
never have risen to the heights he has 
achieved. I'm sure, Len, that we might be for- 
given for indulging just briefly in the politi- 
cal arena tonight. For it was self-confidence— 
belief in yourself—that elected you Governor 
of the State of Idaho. You were virtually an 
unknown back in 1950 within the political 
world, were you not? I’m told that in the 
first meeting wherein your possible candidacy 
was first discussed, you, Grace, Dave Doane 
and Bill Campbell comprised the entire 
“committee.” 

And it was the confidence displayed by 
Grace, Bill and Dave that provided the spark 
you needed to announce your intentions. I 
think I'd be remiss if I didn’t mention that 
you had a formidable press section, Len. 
Grace, being the writer that she is, prepared 
your press releases, and Bill Campbell, being 
the errand boy that he is (excuse me, Bill) 
delivered those releases to the local news- 
papers. Incidentally, I think it of interest 
that one of Len’s great friends today was his 
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Democratic opponent in that Governor's race, 
Calvin Wright. Well, each of us knows the 
results of all of your campaigns, Len. Grace 
has been a great campaigner with you, and 
you have had a multitude of great people to 
assist you. Your own self-confidence, your 
confidence in others, and their confidence in 
you, has always stood you in good stead. 

And, ladies and gentlemen, may I indulge 
one bit further in the realm of politics. Len 
Jordan and Frank Church have made a great 
team in the U.S. Senate. Here, a Democrat 
and a Republican have stood side by side on 
those matters important to Idaho. And I 
think it a tribute when the Senator from the 
other side of the aisle recently said “Len, I 
hardly know how to say how much I shall 
miss you. Our relationship has indeed been 
ideal.” 

Self-confidence—Yes, indeed, Grace tells 
the story about Len having a very severe 
toothache one night when they lived in that 
Home Below Hell’s Canyon. Grace's father 
was a country doctor who sometimes had to 
pull teeth. Len found the dental forceps used 
by the good doctor and decided he could pull 
his own lower molar. Things were going fine 
until the tooth was about half out and the 
forceps slipped off. The pain was doubly se- 
vere by this time, but Len set Grace’s bed- 
room mirror on the kitchen table, pulled the 
kerosene lamp a bit closer, reapplied the 
forceps and again went to work. He grunted, 
he groaned, and he succeeded in extracting 
the tooth. Grace built up the fire, fixed Len 
a cup of coffee and he went to bed, obviously 
pleased with himself. 

Len Jordan—The Man?—Might he not 
more appropriately be called Len Jordan—the 
Gentleman?—for the definition of a gentle- 
man is a man who is well-bred—and a man 
who is an honorable person, Yes, I think we 
could all agree that: 

Len Jordan—the Gentleman—Has Faith, 
not doubt; Self-confidence, not fear, Hope, 
not despair. 

Thank you much for this privilege. 


REMARKS BY J. LYNN DRISCOLL IN PRESENTING 
DISTINGUISHED CITIZEN OF IDAHO AWARD 
TO SENATOR LEN B. JORDAN 
When Hugh Wilson offered me the op- 

portunity to take this place on tonight's 

program and after I had accepted the inyi- 
tation, I began to wonder why he had selected 
me for this honor. After considerable mental 

effort the only plausible conclusion that I 

could come to was that he wanted someone 

who by having already qualified for the 
groups which Len will soon be joining and 
who could therefore rightfully welcome him 
to the now much publicized Senior Citizens 

Fraternity and the Unemployed. 

While I cannot say that I was personally 
acquainted with Len Jordan during his days 
as a sheepman below Hell's Canyon, and in 
the Grangeville area, I knew of him in those 
days and then became very well acquainted 
with him as Governor of Idaho, as a member 
of the International Joint Commission, the 
Canadian-U.S. Commission, working on set- 
tlements of the problems involved in the 
use of the waters in the rivers arising in 
Canada and flowing into the U.S. and vice 
versa; and then as U.S. Senator. 

While I have not always agreed with him 
I have most certainly learned to respect his 
ability, his intelligence, his judgment and his 
honesty. I have seen him, as many of you 
have, take actions or cast votes that were 
not politically popular and which beyond 
doubt cost him votes at the ballot box but 
his innate honesty made him do what his 
conscience told him was right regardless of 
the political consequences. 

Due to his living and working below Hell’s 
Canyon for so many years, his experience as 
Governor of the State of Idaho when there 
was strong pressure being brought to bear to 
have the present Hell's Canyon Dam built by 
the Bureau of Reclamation to provide funds 
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for the irrigation of the Mountain Home 
desert, his years on the International Joint 
Commission and later as United States Sen- 
ator where he had full access to all the engi- 
neering studies and reports on Hell's Canyon 
and the Snake River, I know of no man bet- 
ter qualified to vote intelligently on the 
proper program for the use of Hell’s Canyon 
than Len Jordan nor in whom I would have 
more confidence in his judgment on that 
question. 

In passing let me suggest that if you have 
not already read the book, “Life Below Hell’s 
Canyon” written by Grace Jordan, Len’s dis- 
tinguished wife, I suggest you do so. It is 
& very interesting and entertaining book. 

Len, I sincerely regret your decision not 
to run for office again. I am very sure you 
could have been easily reelected but I believe 
I understand your reasoning. In all honesty 
I must say that I find myself in total agree- 
ment with your decision. 

It is now my privilege to present you with 
the award that the Idaho State Chamber of 
Commerce has seen fit to bestow upon you, 
the 1971 Distinguished Citizen of Idaho. I 
know of no one more richly deserving of it. 

Welcome, Len, to the Senior Citizens and 
the ranks of the Unemployed!! 


BELL HELICOPTER—A PRIME EX- 
AMPLE OF GOOD MANAGEMENT 
IN THE AEROSPACE INDUSTRY 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, it may be 
unfortunate in one respect that so much 
recognition is given to various deficien- 
cies, large and small, in the performance 
of various aerospace companies on var- 
ious Government procurement. 

A tragic consequence of this preoc- 
cupation with negatives is the American 
public’s image of an industry that played 
a major role in holding this Nation to- 
gether during World War II and two 
other major conflicts in our century. A 
growing segment of the public is placed 
under the impression that the aerospace 
industry now is being led by inept, 
bumbling management. 

Against this background it is incum- 
bent on us to present to the public the 
other side of the coin. 

A number of aerospace firms have, 
over a period of many years, exercised 
very good management and avoided 
monumental cost overruns and severe 
technical difficulties. 

A refreshing example is Bell Heli- 
copter Co., of Fort Worth, which has 
achieved an outstanding record in filling 
Government contracts. 

Perhaps no single aircraft program has 
been of more importance to the US. 
Army than the development of the UH-1 
“Huey” and, subsequently, the AH-1 
Huey Cobra helicopters. The Bell man- 
agement record on these projects speaks 
for itself: 

During the period of 1958-69, Bell Heli- 
copter Co. compiled a record of on- 
schedule deliveries unmatched in air- 
craft manufacturing. This achievement 
included one 18-month span during 
1965-66 when production increased 150 
percent to meet the Government’s war- 
time needs. 
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While many defense-related firms have 
released figures showing cost overruns 
on their Government programs, Bell has 
fulfilled its obligations at below negoti- 
ated cost on more than $1 billion worth 
of business with the U.S. Government. 

On the UH-1 and AH-1 programs, 
Bell has achieved cumulative value en- 
gineering savings of $18.5 million to the 
U.S. Government. 

Cumulative work simplification pro- 
gram savings have amounted to $9 mil- 
lion. 

Bell’s cost awareness program, inaugu- 
rated in 1964, has resulted in overall 
savings of $58.8 million. 

Thus these three programs alone have 
resulted in identifiable savings totaling 
$86.3 million for the benefit of the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 

It should be noted in regard to the 
value engineering, work simplification, 
and cost awareness programs that these 
savings are computed on the basis of the 
net amount that accrued during the 12- 
month period following actual installa- 
tion of the improvement. However, actual 
savings are far greater when one con- 
siders that these economies continue to 
accrue as long as the object of the cost 
improvement is in effect. 

During the course of the UH-1 and 
AH-1 programs, Bell has maintained a 
high level of logistics support while meet- 
ing production demands. This has in- 
cluded supporting aircraft accumulating 
some 3 million flying hours yearly. 

This Bell success story began in 1955 
when the Defense Department named the 
company winner of an industrywide de- 
sign competition to develop the Army’s 
first turbine-powered helicopter. It was 
to be used for medical evacuation and 
general utility missions. 

The initial UH-1’s met or exceeded 
contract requirements for speed, load 
capacity, rate of climb and hovering ca- 
pabilities. In the ensuing years, successive 
models have been gradually upgraded to 
accommodate a number of growth ver- 
sion engines, to double their tactical pay- 
load capacities, and to carry out a large 
range of missions, including weapons- 
firing roles. 

Officially called Iroquois but more pop- 
ularly known by their GI-coined name of 
Hueys, these helicopters also joined the 
inventories of the Marines, Air Force, 
and Navy in the 1960’s—the only vertical- 
lift aircraft in history to enjoy such 
commonality of use. 

There were many skeptics when the 
Hueys went into Vietnam combat. How- 
ever, they carried out their combined 
roles of aerial ambulance, truck, jeep, 
and artillery so effectively under the most 
demanding climatic and topographic 
conditions that the conflict became 
known as the helicopter war. 

That these versatile machines were de- 
signed to absorb enemy hits in major 
components and still return safely home 
is vividly pointed up in Army statistics. 
These show that throughout their service 
in Vietnam, the loss rate has been one 
helicopter for every 33,000 sorties, and 
their availability rate has been an ex- 
tremely high 72 percent. 

However, by 1964, Bell had become in- 
creasingly aware of the fact that Hueys 
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serving as armed escorts for their troop- 
carrying counterparts required increased 
speed, maneuverability, range, and en- 
durance plus improved protection for 
helicopter and crew. 

In September 1965, Bell announced 
that it had developed the high-speed, 
tandem-seat, streamlined Huey Cobra 
gunship to meet these requirements. The 
Government awarded Bell a production 
contract in April 1966, and 14 months 
later the first Huey Cobra was delivered 
to the Army. This is an amazingly short 
period of time from diagnosis to fulfill- 
ment of a critical need. It undoubtedly 
resulted in the saving of countless lives. 
Huey Cobras were credited with blunt- 
ing the Communist Tet offensive of early 
1968 and have been the backbone of our 
close support of ground troops ever since. 

During the past decade almost 10,000 
of these two series of helicopters have ef- 
fectively served our Armed Forces and 
those of other free world nations. This 
is a tribute to the foresight of Bell man- 
agement and its parent organization, 
Textron Inc., and their continuing ef- 
forts in product improvement and re- 
search and development—much of which 
has been company-sponsored. 

Bell has long been recognized as a low- 
cost producer. Effective and comprehen- 
sive cost controls are inherent in the 
company’s operation. 

In 1968, Bell received the first annual 
U.S. Army Aviation Systems Command 
Contractor Cost Reduction Award. In 
1969, the Department of Defense cited 
these efforts, presenting its Contractor 
Cost Reduction Achievement Award to 
Bell. 

The company has maintained close co- 
operation with the Smal] Business Ad- 
ministration to insure participation by 
smaller firms in building Bell helicopters. 
In 1969, 65.5 percent of purchase orders 
were placed with small businesses, repre- 
senting 28.4 percent of dollar value of all 
purchases. 

This is the other side of the coin— 
the side that all too seldom is given rec- 
ognition. In the face of the highly pub- 
licized adversities with which a num- 
ber of aerospace companies are faced, 
I believe the public is entitled to know 
about these and other examples of good 
management, cost consciousness and 
technical excellence in the aerospace in- 
dustry. 


SPEECH OF CHAIRMAN WILBUR 
MILLS BEFORE THE 58TH NATION- 
AL FOREIGN TRADE CONVENTION 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday, 
November 16, Hon, WILBUR MILLS, chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee—with whom I have been privi- 
leged to serve—delivered a major address 
before the 58th National Foreign Trade 
Convention. As usual, the chairman’s 
speech was remarkable for its clarity, its 
directness, its competency, and its com- 
prehensiveness. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Chairman Mutts pointed out the 
frightening parallels between the world 
trading situation which existed during 
the darkest days of the great depres- 
sion and which exist today. He warned 
that while international trading imbal- 
ances cannot be corrected overnight, it is 
imperative that action be taken soon: 

Indeed, there is every evidence that, as the 
timetable for lifting the additional duty on 
U.S. imports remains indefinite, the nego- 
tiating leverage for achieving a meaningful 
realignment of currencies will be dissipated. 


He stated that our present drift must 
not be allowed to destroy the mechanisms 
and atmosphere which have permitted 
world trade to expand from $55 billion 
in 1950 to $311 billion in 1970. 

As Chairman Miutu’s pointed out, the 
President’s action of August 15 was 
taken without congressional authoriza- 
tion and without the request for enabling 
legislation. To provide legitimacy for this 
Nation’s policies, to give direction and re- 
store confidence, the Congress and the 
executive must cooperate in the develop- 
ment of new policies. 


I am sure that under the guidance of 
the able gentleman from Arkansas we 
will soon be able to develop a trade policy 
that will be in the best interests of our 
own Nation and of the world trading 
community. 

Following is a full text of Chairman 
Muu’s statement: 

REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN WILBUR D. MILLS, 

BEFORE THE 58TH NATIONAL TRADE CONVEN- 

TION, New York, N.Y., NOVEMBER 16, 1971 


I am both pleased and honored to be here 
today and to participate with you in your 
exploration of the “Imperatives for World 
Economic Progress” in this 58th National 
Foreign Trade Convention, This annual con- 
vention has a long tradition of deliberating 
on those policies of business and government 
which enhance the free flow of trade and in- 
vestment and which contribute to economic 
growth and well-being throughout the world. 

I am sure I am not the first speaker to pay 
tribute to that tradition by quoting from a 
statement by Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 
Secretary Hull spoke a great many truths 
concerning the importance of foreign trade 
and the vital necessity of international co- 
operation in trade relations. As I view the 
state of our international economic affairs, 
it occurs to me that a statement of Secretary 
Hull before the Committee on Ways and 
Means is particularly apropos at this time. 

The date is March 8, 1934, and the state- 
ment is in support of H.R. 8430, which be- 
came the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
of 1934. Secretary Hull observed: “The field 
of international trade, however, upon the ex- 
istence of which the economic lives of scores 
of nations depend, and the economic well- 
being of all nations in important measure 
depend, is hopelessly clogged and obstructed 
by prohibitions, embargoes, quotas, restric- 
tions, and numerous other economic and 
currency impediments, The processes of ex- 
change and distribution have broken down 
and adequate relief imperatively requires 
the restoration of confidence, employment, 
normal commodity prices, and normal trade, 
both internal and external.” (Emphasis sup- 
plied.) 

This description of conditions in interna- 
tional trade of 37 years ago appears to me 
to be perilously close to conditions which 
can develop in the world economy should the 
present attitudes and policies in world trade 
centers persist. Prohibitions, import quotas, 
bilateral restrictions, discriminations, eco- 
nomic and currency impediments are com- 
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ing to be increasingly used, if not in prac- 
tice, at least in terms of proposals by gov- 
ernments as they seek to protect their own 
economic situations or to redress real or al- 
leged imbalances in their economic affairs. 

There is no doubt that the economic con- 
ditions, both internal and external, which 
faced the United States this past summer 
were of an extremely serious nature. Infla- 
tion, under-employment and long-time 
budgetary deficits domestically, were re- 
flected in increased imports, lagging exports, 
and deficits in our balance of payments and 
balance of trade. 

These conditions to which the President 
addressed his action on August 13 did not 
develop overnight. And I believe we need 
to remind ourselves that they cannot be 
corrected in a brief period of time. 

Internationally, the President’s action in 
imposing an additional duty of 10 percent 
on most dutiable imports and suspending 
the convertibility of the dollar into gold 
represented for the United States a new 
freedom from the rules of the game as they 
particularly applied to this country. Given 
the role of the dollar in the international 
monetary and financial system, the United 
States has not had the flexibility enjoyed 
by other countries to adjust the value of 
its currency to reflect shifts in economic 
conditions and relative economic strengths. 
In trade, the position of leadership assumed 
by the United States had up until this sum- 
mer foreclosed unilateral action in the trade 
field to assist in the necessary adjustments 
in the international economic accounts. 

The President's shock treatment certainly 
worked up to a point. Our international eco- 
nomic problems have now received the at- 
tention of our trading partners which they 
previously had tended to ignore in face of 
the overall economic strength of the United 
States. I believe that the reaction of our trad- 
ing partners after the initial shock has been 
for the most part one of cooperation. 

The correctness of the United States action 
on August 15 will be lost sight of, however, 
if other governments are given time to re- 
act in response to pressures from their own 
producing interests. Indeed, there is every 
evidence that, as the timetable for lifting 
the additional duty on United States i 
remains indefinite, the negotiating leverage 
for achieving a meaningful realignment of 
currencies will be dissipated. 

Indeed, as Mr. Hull observed, we need a 
“restoration of confidence,” for despite the 
actions of August 15, we still have a crisis 
of confidence on the part of the business 
community and labor. This is particularly 
true of our trade policy. 

Abrupt changes in policy are usually char- 
acterized as the end of an era. It is my hope 
that the forces which have been set to work 
since August 15 will not result in the end of 
the era of cooperation in international trade 
and monetary policy in which world trade 
has expanded from $55 billion in 1950 to 
$311 billion in 1970. 

Trade expansion policies, including the 
trade policy the United States has pursued, 
anticipate economic adjustments. Trade ex- 
pansion policies run into trouble when the 
economic adjustments resulting from reduc- 
tion in trade barriers develop faster than 
they can be assimilated by the affected eco- 
nomic interests. The success cf the trade 
agreements program until recently has been 
due to the recognition that trade liberaliza- 
tion must proceed surely but slowly if it is 
to remain economically viable and politically 
acceptable. 

The leadership the United States has been 
able to exert in international trade is due to 
the fact that under the trade agreements 
extension acts and the Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962, the Congress and the President were 
speaking with one voice. The failure to ex- 
tend the President's trade agreement au- 
thority after June 30, 1967, has contributed 
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substantially to the deterioration of con- 
sistency in our trade policy and indeed has 
raised the question as to whether the United 
States has a trade policy. 

The history of the trade agreements pro- 
gram has been one of the President seeking 
increased flexibility to deal with our trade 
problems internationally and the Congress 
providing written safeguards in recognition 
of the interest of producing groups in our 
economy. Thus, over the years, a balance of 
forces was achieved in delegating tariff ad- 
jJustment authority to the President under 
specified conditions which provided for 
escape from situations of import competition 
to which industries and workers could not 
adjust. 

In the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, the 
Congress granted the President more sweep- 
ing tariff reduction authority than ever be- 
fore. However, despite the introduction of 
the concept of adjustment assistance for 
firms and workers injured by imports, the 
safeguard provisions of the 1962 Act and 
their administration failed to recognize that 
our producing interests would need quick 
and effective relief in dealing with the type 
of competition from imports that subse- 
quently developed. In part, we failed to rec- 
ognize that economic growth abroad has con- 
tributed greatly to the efficiency of foreign 
producers. Moreover, in administering other 
phases of our trade laws, we have failed to 
take into account the type of trade practices, 
often government-assisted, which have 
placed our own producers at a disadvantage, 
not only in the United States markets but 
abroad. 

The tremendous shift in attitudes toward 
our trade policy on the part of a number of 
major industries and labor unions is com- 
pelling testimony to the failure of govern- 
ment policy to deal adequately with com- 
petitive forces to which our own trade laws 
should be addressed, It is an important as- 
pect of the crisis of confidence on the part 
of manufacturers and workers. 

Industry after industry has failed in ite 
efforts to obtain relief under the tariff ad- 
justment provisions, or, as they are known 
more familiarly, the escape clause provisions, 
of the Trade Expansion Act. Relief under the 
Antidumping Act or the countervailing duty 
provisions has either been so slow in coming 
or administered so reluctantly that the 
United States producers have despaired that 
the government would provide any assistance 
with unfair pricing policy of the foreign ex- 
porters and their governments, 

There has been improvement recently in 
the administration of the Antidumping Act. 
Nevertheless, the complete breakdown in 
confidence of both management and labor 
that the government would respond to severe 
problems of import competition has caused 
industry after industry to seek legislated 
import quotas. Such proposals would impose 
quotas on imports across broad industrial 
sectors. Such relief is in contrast to the more 
selective type of relief contemplated in the 
escape clause provisions, and is, of course, 
of great concern to our trading partners, 
since it represents a completely different ap- 
proach from trade policy that this country 
has pursued up to this time. Such an ap- 
proach contradicts the type of international 
obligations which we must insist our trading 
partners live up to in view of our own great 
interest in world markets. 

I share the concern of those who feel that 
the trade problems facing the United States 
are so serious that we must devise trade 
controls which will limit imports to a cer- 
tain percentage of the domestic market. I 
still feel, however, if we amend our present 
laws wisely and prudently, we can retain the 


benefits of expanded world trade and safe- 
guard our own producing interests, both 


business and labor. 

But we must do so very soon. That is why I 
am concerned that we have not been able to 
take advantage of the Imposition of the addi- 
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tional duty on imports to obtain quick and 
responsible action on the part of all major 
trading nations in the realization of exchange 
rates. It obviously is not possible to agree on 
a restructuring of the international mone- 
tary system in a short period of time. Never- 
theless, an interim agreement on currency 
values could do much to quiet the concerns 
of many that the longer the present situa- 
tion in the international monetary market 
persists, the more governments will resort 
to artificial currency manipulations and 
trade controls. I think we need to remember 
that whatever the cost of the failure to act 
earlier to make fundamental changes in the 
international monetary systems, it is at least 
partially offset by the great increase in 
world trade achieved under that system due 
in no small part to stable currency values. 
Thus, in any political strategy to reform the 
monetary system, I think we must keep in 
mind that the reforms must be accomplished 
without losing the economic benefits all 
countries enjoyed under the old system. 

Among the beneficiaries, too, have been 
those economic interests actually engaged 
in international trade and investment. The 
indefiniteness of the present monetary and 
trade situation is not one that instills con- 
fidence in businessmen to make those deci- 
sions which lead to economic growth. Thus, 
the very nature of the present series of con- 
frontations in trade policy give me great 
concern. 

As I have indicated, the imposition of the 
additional duty on imports was basically 
sound and necessary in view of the currency 
crises and other ominous trends of last 
summer, Indeed, I had publicly stated my 
willingness to consider legislation under 
which a temporary border tax adjustment 
could be imposed. However, the President’s 
action in imposing the 10 percent additional 
duty on most dutiable imports was without 
the specific authorization of the Congress. 
As you are aware, there has been no clear- 
cut explanation of the legal basis of the 
President's action under the national emer- 
gency he declared. Suffice it to say, the Presi- 
dent has apparently terminated, in whole or 
in part, previous Presidential proclamations 
reducing duties pursuant to his trade agree- 
ment authority. 

On some $4.5 billion in imports in 1970, 
the President’s action had the effect of ter- 
minating all previous trade agreement con- 
cessions so that the rates of duty applying 
to imports are the statutory rates of 1930. 
It now appears that some importers are con- 
sidering whether to petition for a ruling on 
the legality of the additional duty. A col- 
lateral question arises as to the President’s 
authority, under the trade agreement provi- 
sions, to rescind the additional duty once 
he has terminated th= orevious tariff reduc- 
tions. 

Still another problem that must be faced 
is whether and how the President will deal 
with the last stage of the Kennedy Round 
scheduled to become effective on January 1, 
1972, under a previous trade agreement proc- 
lamation which the President has termi- 
nated, in part, or “suspended.” While such 
a question may appear superfiuous in face 
of the 10 percent additional duty, it will 
hardly appear so minor to our trading part- 
ners. 

Thus, my concern here is that, despite the 
obvious necessity of the additional duty, the 
lack of appropriate consultation with and 
delegation of authority from the Congress 
regarding this matter in particular has 
created uncertainty as to what trade policy 
in the United States is, and what the aims 
of this country are in dealing with our trad- 
ing partners. 

Again, in my own view, we are in the posi- 
tion we find ourselves because, by force of 
circumstances in both the executive branch 
and in the Congress, it has not been possible 
to work together to develop a balanced pack- 
age of trade measures which would, on the 
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one hand, give the President authority and 
flexibility to deal with trade problems inter- 
nationally and, on the other hand, provide 
in our own domestic trade law reasonable 
and effective programs to deal with adverse 
competitive situations and available to all 
producing interests on the same basis. 

In this regard, it is popular these days to 
state that many of our international trade 
problems will be solved if we recapture the 
competitive spirit and effectiveness of the 
proverbial Yankee Trader. I, too, subscribe to 
that theory. I certainly do not share the 
views of others that United States exports 
are passe, and that the United States should 
resign itself to becoming a service economy. 
Such a concept may fit the econometric 
models that are also popular these days, but 
which have little in common with the real 
world. 

A part of the real world of international 
trade is contained in a number of bills pend- 
ing before the Committee on Ways and Means 
which are based on hard analysis that exist- 
ing trends in trade are robbing United States 
workers of job opportunities and eliminating 
profitable operations of many small firms 
which cannot adjust by investing abroad. 
The realities of trade policy in the 1970's, 
therefore, must involve a new awakening be- 
tween workers and business in the United 
States as to the mutuality of their interest. 
For too long have we ignored the vital com- 
mercial aspects of day-to-day developments 
in our trade relations. Too often, market ac- 
cess problems abroad for United States pro- 
ducers have gone unsolved and the only 
viable answer for the individual corporations 
has become increased investment to produce 
abroad. It may well be that we should spend 
less time in coordinating policies and more 
time and thought to developing a single gov- 
ernment department which will have the full 
responsibility for pursuing United States 
commercial interests abroad with the same 
fervor and success that foreign producers 
expect and obtain from their governments. 

The world moves very swiftly these days. 
If we do not shortly begin to exhibit that 
maturity and political ability to understand 
and be understood by our major trading 
partners, all of the benefits we have come 
to enjoy from years of international eco- 
nomic cooperation can soon disappear. More- 
over, there is a task ahead of rebuilding a 
trade policy for the United States which will 
reflect, first, its economic and, second, its 
political position in the world today. This 
task cannot be accomplished by the Presi- 
dent alone, Today more than ever before, the 
President's power and flexibility to meet 
problems in trade must necessarily rest on 
the authority delegated to him by the Con- 
gress. 

Finally, both management and labor must 
work toward the common goal of recaptur- 
ing the competitive edge in producing in 
this market and abroad. This may sound like 
so much sophistry to some, but if this coun- 
try is to remain the economic power and 
political force in the world economy that our 
traditions demand, it must be done through 
business and labor working with and through 
government toward their own interests both 
as producers and consumers. 


ADMIRAL ZUMWALT OUTLINES 
NAVAL TRENDS 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 
Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, Adm. E. 
R. Zumwalt, Chief of Naval Operations 
and member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 


made an excellent speech on October 
14 of this year concerning various fac- 
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ets of the current decline of our naval 
forces in the face of a Soviet naval build- 
up which the admiral characterizes as, 
“a seeming frantic effort.” 

Before inserting this sobering assess- 
ment of the Soviet naval threat into the 
Record for the benefit of my colleagues 
I would like to take the liberty of listing 
here a few of the essential points made 
by our Chief of Naval Operations. 

Admiral Zumwalt points out that: 

Between 1966 and 1971, when the U.S. pro- 
duced 88 combatant and amphibious ships, 
Soviet shipyards produced more than 200. 

Two of the products of their development 
and shipbuilding are capable of directly 
challenging the ability of the United States 
to use the seas. These are the expanding So- 
viet anti-ship missiles, and their submarine 
forces. They exist andare at sea today, and 
they are increasing at a rapid rate. 

Anti-ship missile launching platforms 
have increased four-fold since 1960, while 
the Soviet submarine force now numbers 
over 300 attack and cruise missile subma- 
rines as compared to the 57 which the Ger- 
mans had at the beginning of World War II. 

Not counting ballistic missile types, the 
Soviets overtook and passed us in total num- 
bers of nuclear submarines in 1963—almost 
eight full years ago—and they are still build- 
ing them at a faster rate than we are. 

Since 1965, Navy strength has been re- 
duced by 25 percent of its ships, 20 percent 
of its combat aircraft and 7 percent of its 
total uniformed and civilian personnel. Thus 
while the Soviets have been making a seem- 
ingly frantic effort to build a Navy capable 
of challenging olr own . . . we have been 
sliding steadily downhill. 

To replace even our present level of naval 
forces on an orderly basis every 25 years, we 
must invest $3 billion each year in new con- 
struction, at 1972 price levels. We have not 
been able to approach that level of invest- 
ment for the last eight years. 

Although the dollar level of Navy fund- 
ing today is higher than in the years before 
Vietnam, our real purchasing power has been 
cut 13 percent as a result of inflation. We 
haye in effect lost a whole generation of 
shipbuilding in the last decade—and, given 
the accelerated Soviet effort in the same 
period, they have established tremendous 
relative momentum, 

Today, our allies and the uncommitted na- 
tions of Eurasia and Africa may well see 
themselves as increasingly encircled by off- 
shore Soviet naval might as a result of visible 
and frequent Soviet naval exercises in the At- 
lantic, and the continuous Soviet naval pres- 
sn in the Mediterranean Sea and Indian 

cean, 


Admiral Zumwalt projects present 
trends into the future and, based on an 
increasingly evident U.S. weakness rela- 
tive to the Soviet Union, sees our allies 
first moving toward “an accommodation 
by some toward Soviet Power, then 
growing neutralism, and finally, the 
United States could become an island, 
economically and militarily isolated— 
and Americans might haye no choice 
but to stand helplessly watching as the 
ee sands of our hour of greatness run 
out.” 

The full text of the remarks delivered 
by Admiral Zumwalt at the military 
banquet of the Chamber of Commerce— 
Navy League, St. Louis, Mo., on Octo- 
ber 14, 1971, follow: 

REMARKS By ADM. E. R, ZUMWALT, JR. 

I am delighted to be with you here in St. 
Louis—Gateway to the West since the earli- 
est days of the republic, and now an increas- 
ingly important gateway to world markets 
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for as commerce of the American middle- 
west. 

It is clear that St. Louis is deeply involved 
in the international trade of our country 
when one considers that the overseas export 
trade alone from the port of St. Louis in 
1969 amounted to a value of $322 million 
dollars; and further, that the state of Mis- 
souri has had the highest annual growth 
rate in overseas trade of all the 50 states in 
the past decade. These are impressive indi- 
cators that this community is indeed aware 
of the significance of our overseas trade. 

I am sure, then, that you will be interested 
in hearing my perceptions of the changing 
realities of American maritime power—and 
the possible implications I see for the future, 
assuming the continuance of present trends. 
I also want to discuss with you the Nixon 
Doctrine which seeks a generation of peace. 

First, by way of background, you are all 
aware that unprecedented demands are to- 
day being placed upon the energies and re- 
sources of our nation as a result of the con- 
fiuence of the two great currents of world 
and national affairs—within the nation we 
are buffeted by turbulence arising from well 
springs of social, political and economic in- 
stability, while in the world beyond our 
shores, ponderous forces are afoot, slowly 
tipping the scales of the international se- 
curity balance to a position markedly differ- 
ent from that of the past 25 years. 

Many of the specific issues arising from 
these dual pressures on the nation have been 
widely publicized, and are therefore known 
to you—but I would like to speak to you to- 
night of a trend which is neither widely 
known nor clearly understood in America. 

This is the fact of the declining balance 
of the naval strength of the United States 
as compared to the Soviet Union, and its 
implications for the future welfare of our 
country. 

I believe that it is vital for all Americans 
to understand the nature and extent of the 
change in our military and maritime situa- 
tion because, although honest men may dif- 
fer in their choices of solutions to commonly 
perceived problems, it is essential to clearly 
understand the nature of the problem be- 
fore an informed choice can be made. The 
ultimate decision makers on this, as on all 
issues, are the American people acting 
through their elected and appointed repre- 
sentatives. Thus, they need to be as well- 
informed on this issue as they are on those 
now more widely-publicized in the land if 
a rational ordering of priorities for our na- 
tional resources is to be made. 

Secretary Laird recently pointed out that, 
although the United States is the number 
one nation in the world economically and 
would maintain that position in the future, 
he could not say the same thing about the 
projected relative position of the United 
States militarily in the years immediately 
ahead. He added “I’m still convinced the 
American people do not want to be inferior 
militarily ...and I think this talk of budget 
cutting will be something of the past... 
once they realize the significance of the 
tremendous momentum of the Soviet 
Union.” 

That momentum encompasses the full 
spectrum of military power. Within the con- 
ventional field specifically, Soviet naval and 
maritime power is on the increase, and the 
fact that it is has added a new dimension 
to world affairs. Only the best informed and 
most perceptive Americans have sensed that 
it has already changed the secure viewpoint 
from which we have observed world affairs 
since 1945. Here is why. 

The Soviet Union emerged from World 
War II as the greatest of the European land 
powers. When the Soviets shortly thereafter 
tried to use their superior land power to 
acquire European and middle eastern terri- 
tory, we and our allies undertook to halt 
them by executing a series of mutual de- 
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fense agreements. NATO was the foremost 
of them, and was followed by a number of 
bilateral and multi-lateral pacts which now 
include over 40 nations in what has come 
to be known as the free world alliance sys- 
tem. These agreements were backed by 
American economic strength, our Navy and 
our strategic nuclear superiority. They were 
effective in countering Soviet thrusts and 
are responsible in large part for western 
strength and prosperity today. 

These are maritime alliances in the full- 
est sense. They depend utterly upon the 
ability of the United States to freely use the 
seas to support its allies and to prevent 
them from being encircled from the sea, 
Their maritime nature can best be demon- 
strated by considering the relative positions 
of our friends and our potential opponents. 
Almost all of our allies are overseas, as are 
all of our potential opponents. 

The President noted the unique maritime 
dependence of the United States in 1970 
when he said: 

“One other point I would make briefly is 
this: What the Soviet Union needs in terms 
of military preparedness is different from 
what we need. They’re a land power pri- 
marily, with a great potential enemy on the 
east. We're primarily of course a sea power 
and our needs, therefore, are different.” 

This is a most perceptive and telling ob- 
servation. Soviet vital interests require a 
large army and air force to protect the 
Eurasian heartland—our vital interests re- 
quire a capability to control and use the 
seas which bind together the maritime alli- 
ance of which we are a part. 

Why then are the Soviets committing re- 
sources to building a Navy? Because, since 
World War II, the balance of world power 
has depended upon a series of countervailing 
western alliances, which in turn depended to 
a great extent upon the large and powerful 
United States Navy which came out of that 
war. 

As in the past two centuries, when Rus- 
sian objectives of expansion were forestalled 
by the British and Japanese fleets, the So- 
viets today perceive the U.S. Navy as the 
key obstacle standing in the way of their 


Since World War II, the U.S. Navy, in 
conjunction with its allied free world navies, 
has been the guarantor to all that our sea- 
borne commerce and strategic materials 
would continue to flow and that our inter- 
locking alliance system was underwritten by 
credible naval power. 

The Soviets see this fact as a point of 
yulnerability, and so they have carefully 
optimized their forces tu be most effective 
against the U.S. Navy. 

Our Navy has four principal functions and 
capabilities which it must provide: 

First, in this nuclear age, it must con- 
tribute to deterrence of nuclear war. 

Second, it must be able to control the 
areas of the sea that we wish to use—in 
short, to keep our sea lines of communica- 
tions open. 

Third, when it is our national policy to do 
so, it must be able to project U.S. power 
ashore on foreign soil and against opposition 
to protect our own vital interests or support 
our own or allied ground forces. 

Fourth, in peacetime it must manifest an 
overseas presence demonstrating to our allies 
and possible adversaries that a challenge to 
our overseas interests or those of our allies 
may result in a confrontation with U.S. 
armed forces. 

After the strategic nuclear role, the most 
essential of these capabilities is that of Sea 
Control, for if we are unable to use the seas 
against opposition, all other missions are neu- 
tralized—the Soviets also perceive this as 
vulnerability, and they have chosen their 
weapons well. The Soviet Navy thus far is 
designed not to overpower us on the surface 
of the sea and to attack our shores, but to 
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deny us the use of the seas and to drive us 
from the positions from which we support 
our alliances. The large Soviet submarine 
and missie fleets are admirably suited to the 
task. 

Having thus set the stage, let me develop 
the case further hy pointing out four realities 
in today’s environment which influenced our 
need for and govern the Navy's ability to per- 
form these functions. 

The first of these realities is nuclear parity. 
Today, we no longer possess superiority in 
nuclear arms. Soviet arms are on a par with 
ours. 

The main effect of this stand-off is that the 
United States must look to conventional 
forces to provide the means of protecting our 
interests. Without sufficiently strong and 
mobile conventional forces we may only have 
two options where our interests are threat- 
ened: to engage in nuclear war, or to back 
down. These, as you recall, were the only 
options available to Khrushchev in the 1962 
Cuban Missile Crisis. 

The second reality ts the Nixon Doctrine. 
Although under it we will continue to honor 
our commitments, it stresses increased, self- 
reliance on the part of our allies and promises 
reductions in our own overseas bases and 
forces. As such it contains important naval 
implications: 

First, if we are to reduce overseas forces 
and bases, it is essential that we maintain 
a credible capability to return in force if 
needed—even if opposed—for in the absence 
of such a capability, both our allies and pos- 
sible adversaries may question the worth of 
our commitments. 

Second, our commitments demand ade- 
quate sealift. Even with the availability of 
the newest cargo aircraft, over 90 percent of 
Overseas military cargoes must travel to their 
destinations on the surface of the oceans. For 
this reason, there can be no plan for the pos- 
sible engagement of U.S. armed forces over- 
seas which does not assume that we or our 
allies will be in control of the sea lines of 
communication to the threatened area. 

Finally, we must maintain an independent 
U.S. capability to prevent an effective chal- 
lenge to our free use of the oceans and of 
international air space. There will be times 
when we will be called upon to go it alone. 
Cuba was one such instance, Jordan in 1970 
was another. 

The third reality, as I have mentioned 
previously, is Soviet naval and maritime ex- 
pansion. Since we no longer possess nuclear 
superiority, Soviet naval expansion gives 
them the potential to greatly diminish our 
conventional military capability to support 
our alliances and to protect our commerce. 

As we might have expected, this Soviet 
naval growth can be traced directly to the 
Cuban Missile Crisis of 1962, when the weak- 
ness of the Soviet Navy and U.S. strategic 
nuclear superiority forced them to back down 
in the face of a resolute U.S. stand. 

Since then, the Kremlin has allocated vast 
resources to gaining strategic nuclear par- 
ity and to naval building programs—re- 
sources made available in part by drastic cut- 
backs in the Soviet manned space effort. To 
illustrate their renewed naval emphasis, be- 
tween 1966 and 1971, when the U.S. produced 
88 combatant and amphibious ships, Soviet 
shipyards produced more than 200. The So- 
viet fleet now approaches the U.S. fleet in 
total numbers of combatant ships. 

This development has not gone unnoticed 
by our allies—in the new edition of the 
prestigious naval annual Jane's Fighting 
Ships, its editor Mr. Raymond V. B. Black- 
man says: 

“The situation for the U.S, Navy is serious. 
By any standards, the Soviet fleet now rep- 
resents the supernavy of a superpower.” 

Two of the products of their development 
and shipbuilding are capable of directly 
challenging the ability of the United States 
to use the seas. These are the expanding So- 
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viet antiship missile forces, and their sub- 
marine forces. They exist and are at sea 
today, and they are increasing at a rapid 
rate. 

Anti-ship missile launching platforms have 
increased fourfold since 1960, while the So- 
viet submarine force now numbers over 300 
attack and cruise missile submarines as com- 
pared to the 57 which the Germans had at the 
beginning of World War II. Not counting 
ballistic missile types, the Soviets overtook 
and passed us in total numbers of nuclear 
submarines in 1963—almost eight full years 
ago—and they are still building them at a 
faster rate than we are. 

The fourth and final reality is our own 
reduction in the numbers and strength of 
our own naval forces. 

Since 1965, Navy strength has been reduced 
by 25% of its ships, 20% of its combat air- 
craft and 7% of lts total uniformed and 
civilian personnel. 

Thus, while the Soviets have been making 
a seemingly frantic effort to build a Navy ca- 
pable of challenging our own, even to the 
possible extent of conceding the moon race 
to us, we have been sliding steadily downhill. 
Two forces prompted our decline. 

First, to replace even our present level of 
naval forces on an orderly basis every 25 
years, we must invest $3 billion each year in 
new construction, at 1972 price levels. We 
have not been able to approach that level of 
investment for the last eight years. 

The higher budgets of the Vietnam years 
were committed to replacement of losses or 
expenditure of weapons—shipbuilding allo- 
cations were cut back to help pay these daily 
operating costs of the war. In essence, we 
were forced to accept steadily growing obso- 
lescence as one of the costs of that war. 

Secondly, although the dollar level of Navy 
funding today is higher than in the years be- 
fore Vietnam, our real purchasing power has 
been cut 13% as a result of inflation. We 
have in effect lost a whole generation of ship- 
building in the last decade—and, given the 
accelerated Soviet effort in the same period, 
they have established tremendous relative 
momentum, 

If these two opposing trends continue, it 
is inevitable that the United States Navy 
will one day be inferior to the Soviet Navy. 

In my opening remarks, I said that Ameri- 
cans must understand the nature and extent 
of changes in our military and maritime sit- 
uation and also their implications with re- 
gard to our welfare, future security and eco- 
nomic well-being. 

What would be the affect on Americans if 
the relative circumstance I have suggested 
does ultimately come to pass? 

First, one must accept the fact that the 
ability to move commerce across the earth’s 
surface, and, if need be, to project power be- 
yond national boundaries, are foremost 
among the essential determinants of a na- 
tion’s international importance. For the 
United States, both of these factors entail 
movement over the world’s oceans. 

The elements of national power are clearly 
understood by both our allies and our ad- 
versaries. Today, our allies and the uncom- 
mitted nations of Eurasia and Africa may 
well see themselves as increasingly encircled 
by offshore Soviet naval might as a result of 
visible and frequent Soviet naval exercises 
in the Atlantic, and the continuous Soviet 
naval presence in the Mediterranean Sea and 
Indian Ocean. They are watching these de- 
velopments with interest. 

No one can foresee the future, but it is 
possible to construct a hypothetical scenario 
for the future which fits the facts as they are 
and which is consistent with the lessons of 
history—a scenario which can become real 
only if we allow it to. First, there are certain 
assumptions which cam be drawn from the 
facts as they are known today: 

For instance, it is generally considered 
that, so long as an approximate parity in 
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nuclear delivery and defense systems exists 
between the USSR and U.S., nuclear war is 
not likely between them. The awful results 
to the populaces of both nations would make 
initiation of nuclear attack an irrational 
act, 
If we concede the irrationality of a nuclear 
war between the U.S. and USSR, we must 
further hypothesize the improbability of a 
NATO war. Because of the enormous impor- 
tance of the outcome of a NATO conflict, we 
have tied our nuclear commitment to NATO 
for the past twenty-five years. The near cer- 
tainty of a NATO war triggering a nuclear 
exchange is recognized by both parties. For 
this reason, it is logical to assume that both 
parties will try to avoid circumstances which 
could lead to a NATO war. 

And so, my scenario is premised on an as- 
sumption that the Kremlin may therefore be 
expected to continue seeking to achieve its 
objectives short of nuclear war. And, for the 
first time in modern history, the door is ajar 
for Russia to break free of the entanglements 
of encircling land alliances and to spread 
power and influence toward historical objec- 
tives in the Middle East, Asia and even in 
Europe. 

Under such circumstances, the Kremlin 
could choose to follow this course: 

They could continue to avoid nuclear war, 
or situations which they perceive could read- 
ily result in nuclear war, 

In the absence of an agreement at the 
SALT talks they may continue their build-up 
of strategic nuclear weapons for psychologi- 
cal effect. 

They could take advantage of the momen- 
tum of their naval expansion and increase 
“showing the flag” or “gun boat diplomacy” 
actions in Eurasia and Africa. 

They could continue to foster communism 
worldwide through aid and subversion, ex- 
ported along with trade and economic pro- 
grams to key areas of western vulnerability. 

Finally, possibly later in this decade, if 
they feel they are ready, they could be free 
to confront the United States with superior 
force in a non-NATO area of the world where 
we must stand alone, and we might be forced 
to back down, as they were forced to do over 
Cuba, Under my hypothesis, if and when 
this time comes, the Soviets would be very 
rational and cautious, as we have been when 
the preponderance of power lay with us— 
they would be certain to allow us the option 
to back away—and they would carefully cal- 
culate the outcome so that our allies and 
friends around the world will clearly per- 
ceive the fact that we have backed away. 

And, if we allow this scenario to become 
reality, or even to become a realistically cal- 
culable outcome, our allies may then make 
the interpretation that our weakness reflects 
a lack of will to continue as a great power, 
and they may choose to believe that the game 
is over for us all, 

If they did so, there would first be an ac- 
commodation by some toward Soviet power, 
then growing neutralism, and finally, the 
United States could become an island, eco- 
nomically and militarily isolated—and Amer- 
icans might have no choice but to stand 
helplessly watching as the final sands of our 
hour of greatness run out. 

But the tragedy to America’s hopes and 
aspirations I have described need not come 
to pass—there is yet time for you, and your 
fellow Americans, to influence the outcome. 

The dilemma you face is real—the needs of 
our cities; of the environment; of our more 
deprived citizens and of an adequate defense 
must all be provided for—and our resources, 
although vastly greater than those of any 
other nation, are not limitless, But as Pres- 
ident Nixon has said: 

“Let us not, then, pose a false choice be- 
tween meeting our responsibilities abroad 
and meeting the needs of our people at home, 
We shall meet both or we shall meet neither,” 

Americans know that the paths of history 
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are littered with the remnants of great na- 
tions whose strength at crucial times was 
proven second-best—and I believe very 
strongly with Secretary Laird and President 
Nixon that the dynamic ideology of indi- 
vidual freedom espoused by all Americans 
will not permit such a tragedy to overtake us 
or those who have stood with us. 

Finally, President Nixon has designed his 
Nixon Doctrine around the three pillars of 
strength, partnership and a willingness to 
negotiate. We are in or about to begin many 
talks and negotiations which we believe can 
lead to a generation of peace and world sta- 
bility—and the Navy's role during this peri- 
od is to contribute to the strength of our na- 
tion as we negotiate. 

With your help the Navy is ready to do its 
part of the job. 


COL. RICHARD BENSON, ELKINS, 
W. VA., LUMBERMAN AND SKILLED 
PILOT, PROVIDES HAPPY HOURS 
FOR YOUNGSTERS FROM THE 
WEST VIRGINIA CHILDREN’S 
HOME AND GROUP OF CUB 
SCOUTS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, much 
of what we see and hear is both bad and 
sad. News that floods our television 
screens, travels the air waves to our 
radios, and appears in newspaper type, 
is too often weighted on the negative side 
of our constantly changing American 
scene. 

Sometimes we ponder if people are 
pausing, in their hurried life, to be kind 
and helpful to others. 

Richard Benson, of Benson Lumber Co. 
in Elkins, W. Va., recently entertained 54 
youngsters from the West Virginia Chil- 
dren’s Home with a bountiful wiener 
roast, airplane rides, and short spins in 
Benson’s 1914 Model T Ford. Benson and 
his wife, Dorothy, hosted youngsters 
from the West Virginia Children’s 
Home who thoroughly enjoyed their 
hospitality. 

Benson also took a group of 86 Cub 
Scouts, Boy Scouts, and members of their 
families, for rides in his refurbished 
DC-3, the Gooney Bird. The Elkins 
Scouts had Carl R. “Budd” Bennett, of 
Buckhannon, as their copilot. 

These young people were excited with 
their experiences, and their letters to 
Benson emphasized their enthusiasm, 
some of which were quoted in the No- 
vember 8 issue of the Inter-Mountain, 
published in Elkins, and edited by Eldora 
Nuzum. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Inter-Mountain, Elkins, W, Va., 
Nov. 8, 1971] 
Irs LIKE CHRISTMAS—54 CHILDREN AT 
BENSONS SATURDAY 

The tali dark-haired boy peered out the 
airplane window eagerly. “Boy,” he said to 
nobody in particular, “this is just like Christ- 
mas.” 
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He and the other 53 youngsters at the West 
Virginia Children’s Home were invited by 
Elkins lumberman and pilot, Richard Ben- 
son for a ride in his DC-3 plane and for an 
old-fashioned weiner roast in the Benson's 
backyard on Saturday afternoon. 

The weiner roast featured—what else— 
hot dogs, marshmallows, pop, potato chips 
and lots of games. 

But the big attraction of the day was an 
airplane ride for every child. The children 
were divided into two groups and then each 
group went for a half-hour ride in Benson’s 
DC 3. 

All through the flights the young passen- 
gers talked and squealed with excitement. 

“Wow, this is the first time I’ve ever been 
on an airplane. Can I sit with you? When 
are we going to take off? Hey, are we taking 
off? Wheeeeeeecee! Can we take off our seat- 
belts now? Look down there. Is that a cow? 
That’s not big enough to be a cow. Can I 
go up and see the pilot? Watch me be sick, 
I'm going to be sick. Hey, this is fun! Can 
we go again?” 

Once on the ground, the children were 
caught up in still more excitement. 

They were provided with sharpened sticks, 
given hotdogs and pointed in the direction 
of the open fire. 

“That was good,” one boy said happily, 
polishing off a hot dog. “Can I have another 
one?” 

“Me, too,” a girl chimed in. “That makes 
five for me!” 

When the hotdogs were gone they toasted 
marshmallows—approximately 1,000 of 
them—and gulped pop. Many danced to 
music provided by tapes set out along the 
bank of the stream which borders the Ben- 
son’s yard, while others threw footballs and 
played golf. 

Some romped with the Benson’s Great 
Dane, “Princess,” and more played with 
“Dustball,” a cocker spaniel owned by next- 
door neighbors Mr. and Mrs. Harry Marson. 

Another star attraction was a 1914 antique 
car, Benson’s pride and joy, which Don Adams 
drove and countless excited kids rode—and 
rode. “Can I drive, can I drive?” boy after boy 
shouted hopefully. 

Sunday night, after the outing at the Ben- 
sons was over and only memories left, the 
youngsters sat and wrote to the adults who 
“threw” the party. 

“I enjoyed the picnic very much,” said 
nine-year old Keith Dills. I also liked the 
airplane ride. The most fun was the games, 
and the roasted hotdogs. And the very best 
is how nice the people were.” 

“I thought that everyone had a groovy 
time,” said 16-year-old Rhonda Sands. “All 
I have left to say is thank you for the fun 
time you all gave us, and for taking time 
to do it.” 

“It was the first time that I had ridden 
in a plane and it was very exciting,” said 
Francine Palmer, 14, “The food was good, 
I like the Model T Ford car, too. I'm glad you 
took time out to give us so much fun.” 

“I liked the airplane, that was the best,” 
Cynthia Critelli wrote. “It was the first time 
I had been on one.” 

“I liked the plane ride very much,” said 15- 
year-old Marvin Hollandworth. “And the hot 
dogs were delicious. I really liked the party a 
lot. I wish that we could do something for 
you all sometime.” 

“I like the picnic,” wrote eight-year-old 
Craig Dills. “I like the airplane. I like the 
Model T car. I like to look down out of the 
airplane. I wish I could go back.” 

“I enjoyed the picnic and the delicious 
food,” said Roger Graves. “I wish that I could 
do something for you someday. I want you 
to know that I enjoyed the airplane ride, and 
it was the first time I was on an airplane. 
So I guess that was the reason that I enjoyed 
it so much.” 

“We saw houses that looked like blocks and 
cows that looked like dots,” wrote ten-year- 
old Joseph West. “Thanks a lot.” 
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“Just a few lines to let you all know we en- 
joyed the airplane ride,” Jerome Graves 
wrote. 

“It was fun riding that and the truck. 
It was my first time in an airplane. I want to 
thank you for all letting us come to the pic- 
nic. Have a fun winter!” 

“It is fun to do something you have 
never done in your life. and I had never been 
on & real airplane until you all took me,” 
14-year-old Lorraine Farmer wrote. “Thank 
you very much.” 


MARINER 9, FIRST MANMADE OB- 
JECT TO ORBIT ANOTHER PLANET 
OF OUR SOLAR SYSTEM 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, recently a historic milestone was 
reached in America’s unmanned space 
exploration program directed by NASA, 
when the Mariner 9 spacecraft became 
the first manmade object to orbit 
another planet of our solar system. Sev- 
eral days ago, I had the privilege of 
visiting Caltech’s Jet Propulsion Lab- 
oratory in Pasadena, Calif., during the 
very critical orbit insertion maneuver of 
the Mariner spacecraft. The calcula- 
tions were so precisely implemented by 
the Jet Propulsion Laboratory mission 
operations team that the orbit achieved 
was well within the planned nominal 
parameters. A small orbit trim was later 
performed to refine the orbit to improve 
telecommunications to earth. 

The near perfection of this project 
can be traced to the high caliber of man- 
agement of NASA, Caltech and the Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory who together 
achieved a rare working relationship 
where each contributed complementary 
expertise required to meet the rigid de- 
sign and operations schedules. 

To a large degree, the success of the 
Mariner program can be attributed to 
the conservative engineering approach 
of basing, in part, the design of each 
succeeding spacecraft upon the proven 
designs of prior Mariners, as well as the 
Ranger and the Surveyor projects. 
Another factor was the retention of ex- 
perienced technical teams at Jet Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory and NASA. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Dan Schneiderman, currently 
Mariner ’71 project manager was also 
project manager of the successful 1967 
mission to Venus. Earl Glahn, the NASA 
Mariner '71 program manager was also 
associated with Jet Propulsion Labora- 
tory on a previous space mission. 

While at Jet Propulsion Laboratory, I 
read an article in the Los Angeles Times 
for November 14, 1971, covering the orbit 
insertion phase of the Mariner mission. 
Mr. Speaker, I insert this article in the 
RECORD: 

MARINER 9 ENTERS ORBIT AROUND Mars 


FLAWLESS MANEUVER SETS STAGE FOR 3- 

MONTH PHOTO PROBE 

Mariner 9 intercepted Mars Saturday, fired 
its rocket brake and looped into orbit around 
the dust-shrouded planet 75 miles from 
the surface. 

The flawless encounter after a flight of 
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almost half a year marked the first time a 
spacecraft has orbited another planet and 
set the stage for three months of photo- 
graphic exploration and mapping when 4 
vast Martian storm subsides. 

Scientist Albert Hibbs, monitoring space- 
craft communications for newsmen an- 
nounced the complete success of the extraor- 
dinary maneuver sequence after Mariner 
reappeared from behind the planet. 

“Everything looks exactly as predicted,” he 
said. “The results of the orbital maneuver 
appear to be so close to perfect they would 
be off if they were any closer. 

EVERYTHING LOOKS GOOD 


“Mariner 9 vanished behind the planet 
within one second of the time expected. 

The battery is charging at high rate. We 
are getting data as we should. The space- 
craft looks good. The orbit looks good. Every- 
thing looks good.” 

Chasing Mariner to the same target planet 
are two heavy Soviet probes which the Rus- 
sians acknowledged Saturday will attempt 
to land instrument packages on the Mar- 
tian surface, the first within a few days, the 
second at the end of the month. 

Cheers resounded in mission control at 
the Jet Propulsion Laboratory in Pasadena 
when Mariner cut off the 300-pound thrust 
of its little braking engine at precisely the 
right second and again when the probe re- 
appeared after vanishing behind the planet 
for 36 minutes. 

Just prior to encounter, the spacecraft elec- 
tronic brain maneuvered it through two turn 
sequences (roll and yaw) to align it properly 
for the 15-minute braking burn that slowed 
it from 10,917 m.p.h. to 8,612 m.p.h. and per- 
mitted its capture by the invisible tether of 
Martian gravity at 4:33 p.m. 

Critical in the gyro-stabilized maneuver 
sequence were two periods when the probe's 
signals to earth were cut off in shifting an- 
tennas. 

A CRUCIAL MOMENT 


And particularly crucial was the regaining 
of Mariner’s stabilizing lock on the sun after 
the maneuver was completed. Without power, 
the probe’s batteries could have kept it func- 
tioning for only five minutes after it appeared 
from behind the planet. 

As it was, the sun lock was regained shortly 
before Mariner disappeared behind Mars. The 
cruciform probe flipped into an initial orbit 
that carried it from a low point of about 800 
miles out to a high point of approximately 
11,000 miles. 

The braking burn started when Mariner 
was 1,711 miles off the Martian surface, 
streaking over the sunlit side of the southern 
hemisphere 60 degrees below the planet’s 
equator, 

Fourteen minutes after engine cutoff— 
when orbit was achieved—the probe raced 
behind the planet and started its long climb 
up the far side of Mars to reappear off the 
dark side at a point 60 degrees above the 
equator, 

Its momentum carried it to the 11,000- 
mile-high point of the orbit, called apoapsis, 
where its speed dwindied to 1,969 m.p.h. 
only to accelerate again as Mars dragged it 
back to the low point (periapsis) at a ve- 
locity of 8,612 m_p.h. 

The spacecraft swept into its initial orbit 
that will be altered with a trim maneuver 
Tuesday to reduce the high point of the swing 
to 10,200 miles and settle Mariner into a two- 
a-day orbit routine. 

Details of these distant events in space 
were transmitted to the monster 210-foot 
Goldstone antenna near Barstow, but be- 
cause of the vast distance involved con- 
trollers at the Jet Lab were always more 
than six minutes behind time in learning 
what had ired. 

This also means that if Mariner’s electronic 
brain reports some critical occurrence in the 
weeks to come it would be more than 13 
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minutes—with signals at the speed of light— 
before the probe could be given corrective 
commands (with instant response from 
earth), considering two-way signal time. 

In passing behind Mars, and then reap- 
pearing after 36 minutes, the spacecraft pro- 
vided its first occultation information for 
scientific study of the Martian atmosphere. 

This is data obtained from variations in 
radio signal strengths as the transmissions 
pass through the Martian atmosphere just 
before and just after the probe is occulted 
or hidden behind the planet. 

Three earlier flyby explorations of Mars 
(Mariner's 4, 6, and 7) produced only one 
entering and one exit occultation study each. 
Mariner 9, by comparison, will provide two 
sets of data each day—in two orbits—for a 
total of 180 studies in three months. 

Mariner’s final series of approach pictures, 
Played back to mission control Saturday 
night after the spacecraft hooked into orbit, 
showed Mars looming huge in size but still 
obscured by dust raised by the storm that 
has been sweeping the planet. 

Scientists were encouraged, however, de- 
spite the blank appearance of the planet on 
the TV monitors, because computer enhance- 
ments indicated that features not visible in 
the raw photos will show up when the pic- 
tures are finally processed. 

They said also that the dust storm will be 
a bonanza for investigators studying varia- 
ble features of the planet and said Mariner's 
camera should be able to follow the course 
of the waning storm and learn much about 
the processes that affect the surface, 

Another encouraging factor was the im- 
proved view of the southern polar cap, which 
showed up distinctly in photos taken closer 
to the planet. 


MISS KATHERINE W. CLOSE, 
ALLEGANY COUNTY, MD. 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, for many 
years the work of the Republican Party 
in Allegany County, Md., has been fur- 
thered immeasurably by the long and 
diligent work of Miss Katherine W. 
Close. But her dedication to the GOP 
is matched only by her loyalty to the 
Baltimore Colts in general, and star 
quarterback Earl Morrall in particular. 

Recently, Miss Close had the opportu- 
nity to have dinner with Mr. and Mrs. 
Morrall, as well as with Tom Matte, stel- 
lar halfback of the Colts. Needless to say, 
this was a tremendous thrill for her. On 
November 10, 1971, the Cumberland Eve- 
ning Times published an article written 
by its very able sports editor, J. Suter 
Kegg, detailing the occasion. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the Recorp, so that Senators might 
read of the work of this fine Republican 
lady. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Cumberland Evening Times, 

Nov. 10, 1971] 
Morrart Harts “Ciose” CALL 
(By J. Suter Kegg) 

For years Katherine W. Close has been a 
Republican pillar, being regarded as one of 
the most diligent and hardest-working party 
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members in Allegany County. So it was nat- 
urally a tremendous thrill when some years 
ago she met the late President Eisenhower 
at a reception for U.S. Sen. Charles McC. 
Mathias, then a congressman from Maryland's 
Sixth District. 

But something embarrassing happened to 
Miss Close that day. She was so excited by 
the chance to shake the President’s hand 
that she couldn’t think of Allegany when he 
asked her which county she was from. 

Two Sundays ago Miss Close had a similar 
experience, only this time she didn’t lose her 
tongue. She not only met her favorite football 
player, quarterback Earl Morrall of the Balti- 
more Colts, but had dinner with him and his 
wife at the Green Spring Valley Inn follow- 
ing the Steeds’ 34-21 victory over Pittsburgh. 

Also in the party were Tom Matte, the 
Colts’ veteran running back, and Dr. and 
Mrs. James Cotton. Dr. Cotton is head of the 
Geography Department at Frostburg State 
College. 

Matte was a “friendly intruder” of sort at 
Green Spring Valley Inn because prior to 
entering professional football he played at 
Ohio State. And anyone who knows anything 
about the Big Ten realizes that Ohio State 
and Michigan State are enemies on the grid- 
iron, 

Miss Close became an admirer of Morrall 
when he was an All-American at Michigan 
State. She had seen him play there a num- 
ber of times and followed his career with 
enthusiasm when he entered the NFL. In 
1968, the year the Colts got him in a trade 
with the New York Giants, Earl’s popularity 
rating with the Frostburg woman rose dra- 
matically. 

“Can you imagine a 62-year-old woman 
being a football hero-worshipper?” Miss Close 
asked. “But I guess it’s true because there’s 
not a player for whom I’ve had as much 
admiration as Earl. Up until I met him I read 
everything I could about his personal life and 
I pictured him as being an All-American off 
the field as well as on it.” 

She is convinced of this more than ever 
following the dinner meeting of two Sundays 
ago. The same goes for Morrall’s wife, Jane. 
“She, like Earl, is the type of person upon 
meeting for the first time, you think you've 
known all your life. And whereas I couldn’t 
talk when I met President Eisenhower, I do 
not believe I ever stopped chatting during my 
visit with the Morralls.” 

Miss Close didn’t go to Baltimore empty 
handed upon learning that she was going to 
meet the Morralls. She baked one of her 
special pound cakes and took it along, top- 
ping it with, as she put it, “real yummy icing 
with lots of calories.” 

The surprise of the day, however, was the 
appearance of the amicable, ever-smiling Tom 
Matte. "He really put the icing on the cake,” 
she said, “in spite of being from Ohio State.” 

Miss Close is an authority when it comes to 
cakes. Prior to retiring three years ago, she 
was home service counselor in schools and 
among homemaker groups for the Potomac 
Edison Company for 38 years. She has also 
served many years as judge of baked goods in 
the Cumberland Fair as well as the Garrett 
County Fair. 

Up until last year Miss Close, who resides 
at 93 Broadway in Frostburg, had seen Mich- 
igan State in at least one home game for 
17 straight seasons. Her brother-in-law, Louis 
Potter Jr., is professor of music at MSU, a 
position he held prior to that at Illinois. 

She used to see Illinois play, too, but no 
one on that team ever impressed her as has 
Earl Morrall. 

Miss Close never saw a pro grame in person 
until this year. She sat through the rain in 
Baltimore’s opener with the Jets, as she did 
when the Colts entertained the Steelers. “But 
it was worth it, well worth it,” she said. 
Morrall happened to lead the Colts to victory 


in both games. 
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SURRENDER OF PANAMA CANAL? 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, as my 
State of Louisiana is an important coast- 
al State with large numbers of people 
involved in shipping. I have long been 
interested in Panama Canal problems 
because 70 percent of trans-Isthmian 
traffic either originates or terminates in 
U.S. ports. What happens to traffic 
through the Canal inevitably makes its 
impact on many States in our country, 
especially those with ocean shipping, 
such as Louisiana. 

In recent years in the Congress I have 
observed with increasing concern that, 
because of ill-advised policies of placat- 
ing radical revolutionary groups in Pan- 
ama, continued U.S. sovereignty over the 
Canal Zone and Canal is in serious dan- 

er. 
j This, Mr. Speaker, is not accidental but 
the result of inept conduct of canal poli- 
cies on the part of certain elements in 
the Department of State who at this mo- 
ment seem determined to surrender to 
Panama our treaty-based sovereignty 
over the Canal Zone, regardless of the 
provision of article IV, section 3, clause 
2 of the U.S. Constitution that vests this 
power in the entire Congress and not 
alone in the treatymaking department 
of our Government—President and Sen- 
ate. 

On November 8, 1971, the able and dis- 
tinguished chairman of the House Pan- 
ama Canal Subcommittee, Mr. MURPHY 
of New York, announced that on Novem- 
ber 29 his committee would start hear- 
ings on the entire canal problems. This 
is most fortunate for the taxpayers of 
our country who as of June 30, 1968, had 
invested a net total of more than $5,000,- 
000,000 in the Panama Canal enterprise, 
including its defense. 

In this connection, I would stress that 
the Canal Zone is not an ordinary piece 
of real estate comparable to that for a 
shopping center but a strategic major 
artery of marine transportation. It is 
naive or worse for officials of our govern- 
ment to think that they can give away 
a bowling alley or other elements of that 
vast industrial enterprise with impunity, 
for the canal must remain wholly Ameri- 
can or it will be lost to the only other 
great power capable of handling it. 

As informed Members of both the Sen- 
ate and House have repeatedly stressed 
the real issue at Panama is not United 
States sovereignty over the Canal Zone 
versus Panamanian but US. control 
versus U.S.S.R. domination. Its loss by 
the United States as planned by certain 
elements in the State Department would 
be a threat to the entire free world. 

On November 18, 1971, Anthony Har- 
rigan published in his column Sensing 
the News, an interesting discussion of the 
present Canal situation. I note with spe- 
cial interest that he did this on the 68th 
anniversary of the signing of the treaty 
with Panama that granted the United 
States exclusive sovereign powers over 
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the Canal Zone in perpetuity for the pur- 
pose of constructing, maintaining, op- 
erating, sanitating and protecting the 
Panama Canal. 

Because of the timeliness and perti- 
nence of the indicated article, I quote it 
as part of my remarks: 

SENSING THE NEWS 
(By Anthony Harrigan) 
SURRENDER OF PANAMA CANAL? 


Current negotiations concerning the 
future of the Panama Canal could lead to 
another setback for the cause of freedom 
in this hemisphere. 

Public attention has been focused on the 
Nixon administration’s new Asian policy, 
which has resulted in expulsion of the free 
Chinese from the U.N. and American ap- 
peasement of Red China. But the U.S, is in 
danger of surrendering strategic advantage 
much closer to home. In Washington, many 
observers believe the Nixon administration 
is prepared to turn over much of the Panama 
Canal Zone to the Panamanians. 

No need exists for such action, The United 
States purchased the Canal Zone and dug 
the canal. It has been generous, perhaps ex- 
cessively generous, with Panama. The U.S. 
has a right to the Canal Zone in perpetuity. 

Control of the Canal Zone is one of the 
few strategic and political advantages the 
U.S. possesses in Latin America after a decade 
of retreat from a position of unquestioned 
power in this hemisphere. Indeed the Panama 
Canal is essential for interfleet mobility for 
major U.S. naval vessels. Effective operation 
of the canal wouldn't be feasible if an un- 
stable, left-oriented Panamanian govern- 
ment controlled the Canal Zone. Panama, 
unfortunately, is a notoriously unstable 
country. 

Sen. Strom Thurmond (R-S.C.) recently 
pinpointed the strategic importance of the 
Panama Canal, saying: “As an artery of 
marine transportation, the Panama Canal 
enterprise became, and still is, a part of the 
coastline belonging to the United States. As 
such its exclusive control by the United 
States is necessary for national defense just 
as the control of the Chesapeake Bay or 
New York Harbor is necessary for national 
defense.” 

The senator added: “It is discouraging to 
report that negotiations are once again un- 
derway with Panama, even though the pres- 
ent government is a revolutionary regime 
with little prospect of stability and with no 
procedures for ratifying a new treaty.” 

It is shocking that U.S. officials would con- 
template giving away a U.S. strategic advan- 
tage and throw away the vast sums American 
taxpayers have invested in the Canal Zone. 
Transfer of the Zone to Panama would de- 
prive the United States of significant mili- 
tary and economic protection. It is doubtful 
that the U.S. could use the canal in a time 
of international crisis if an antagonistic 
regime were in charge in the Canal Zone. In- 
deed whoever controls the Canal Zone is in 
@ position to exert leverage on all countries 
using the canal, especially the South Ameri- 
can countries whose goods must transit the 
canal to reach U.S. and European markets. 
Panama is not a suitable country to exercise 
this leverage. The world already has had bit- 
ter experience with another unstable coun- 
try—Egypt—controlling a key waterway. 

Today, the Panama Canal Zone is an island 
of freedom in a region ridden with demagogic 
or totalitarian regimes. Central America, in 
particular, has a long history of petty dicta- 
torships and violence. In World War II the 
free world narrowly avoided Axis political 
domination in 

An American resident of the Canal Zone 
recently protested in a letter to The New 
York Times any sell-out of the U.S. control 
of the Zone, noting “the rule of terror under 
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which the people of Panama exist.” The au- 
thor of the letter asked: “Is this the kind of 
life we are expected to live in the Canal 
Zone? Are we Americans, who have fought 
for freedom since the birth of our country, 
going to surrender now?” 

Now is the time for the American people 
to let President Nixon know that they are 
opposed to any surrender of U.S. sovereignty 
in the Panama Canal Zone or any lessening 
of American control over the “Crossroads of 
the World.” If the American people don’t 
assert their convictions on this point, the 
U.S. security interest in the Panama Canal 
Zone may fare as the cause of the Free Chi- 
nese has fared at the hands of liberal ad- 
visers in the White House and State Depart- 
ment. 


MEMORIAL RESOLUTION FOR THE 
LATE CLINTON M. HESTER, CHAIR- 
MAN, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
np gas MEMORIAL COMMIS- 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, Clin- 
ton M. Hester, a cherished personal 
friend and, until his death recently, 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the James Madison Memorial Commis- 
sion, will be missed by members of the 
commission and those who are inter- 
ested in and have worked for the Madi- 
son Memorial Library. 

Clinton Hester diligently studied the 
Madison era and gave exceptional serv- 
ice to the commission. He was dedicated 
to this high purpose and toiled each day 
as a gentleman and benefactor. 

Dr. Harold W. Dodds, chairman, James 
Madison Memorial Commission, and pub- 
lic members: Dr. Colgate W. Darden, Jr., 
Norfolk, Dr. William T. Hutchinson, Chi- 
cago; Senate Members: ALAN BIBLE of 
Nevada, WALLACE F. Bennett of Utah, 
Roman L. Hruska of Nebraska, and the 
Senator now speaking; House Members: 
EMANUEL CELLER of New York, JOHN M. 
Stack, Jr., of West Virginia, WILLIAM C. 
Wamp ter of Virginia and S. FLETCHER 
Txuompson of Georgia, have participated 
in the formulation of a memorial resolu- 
tion for Clint Hester. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MEMORIAL RESOLUTION FOR THE LATE CLINTON 
M. HESTER, CHAIRMAN, EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE, MADISON MEMORIAL COMMISSION 
The members of the James Madison Memo- 


rial Commission record with genuine sorrow 
the death of Clinton M, Hester, Esquire, a 
member of the Commission since its creation 
and for several years Chairman of its Execu- 
tive Committee. Mr. Hester was a lifelong 
student of the Madison period of our coun- 
try’s history and deeply interested in the 
Madison Memorial Commission, He was firm 
in his determination that Madison, who 
played such a leading role in the formative 
years of our nation’s history, should be me- 
morialized in an appropriate manner. We re- 
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gret that his hope to see this realized in the 
form of the Madison Memorial Library of the 
Library of Congress to the accomplishment of 
which he contributed so substantially could 
not be fulfilled. He was untiring in promoting 
the aims of this Commission. His devotion 
and his valuable services as Chairman of our 
Executive Committee will be a constant re- 
minder of his exemplary citizenship. 


THE OLD FIRST CHURCH OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., BECOMES 
A HISTORICAL LANDMARK 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Old 
First Church of Springfield, Mass., one 
of New England’s most striking ex- 
amples of the lingering Federalist in- 
fluence on the Greek revival architec- 
ture of the early 19th century, has just 
been designated a historical landmark by 
the Massachusetts Historical Commis- 
sion, 

It is a beautiful church, Mr. Speak- 
er, and it wholly merits its new status. 

Completed in 1819 in what is now 
Springfield’s Court Square, it is the ear- 
liest extant church by Isaac Damon and 
quite probably the second one he de- 
signed. The parish it serves—the First 
Congregational Parish—was organized 
in 1637 and is now considered the oldest 
continuing body of worship in Massa- 
chusetts. 

I was honored, Mr. Speaker, to take 
part in the ceremonies dedicating the 
Old First Church as a historical land- 
mark. 

I place in the Recorp an Old First 
Church bulletin outlining the church's 
history, the program for the dedication 
ceremonies, and an article about the 
church published August 25, 1819, in 
Springfield’s old Federalist & Journal: 
REACHING BACK WHILE REACHING FORWARD 

Biest more than most churches with a 
glorious past, we who are privileged to serve 
the church today drew strength from the 
past in order to thrust ourselves into the pres- 
ent and future with the same Gospel pro- 
claimed by those who have gone before us. 
It is with a deep sense of the past, and ap- 
preciation for it, that makes us a unique 
community of Christians facing the future 
together. The church has always been that 
instrument of God's which combines both 
past and present and has a unique ability 
to survive into the future. 

Next Monday afternoon at 2:00 p.m. in 
our sanctuary we will be invited to share a 
joyous occasion involving our rich heritage. 
It will also give us an opportunity, both as 
individuals and as a church, to reevaluate 
ourselves and our ministry and think again 
of reaching forward into the future. 

You will recall that on September 12 a 
special meeting of the church was held fol- 
lowing our regular morning worship. At that 
meeting a motion was passed that requested 
the Massachusetts Historical Commission to 
designate Old First Church an historical land- 
mark, This action had been on the minds of 
many of our members for many years and 
the motion presented to the meeting on Sep- 
tember 12 was passed with great enthusiasm. 
As a result of our action, the Massachusetts 
Historical Commission will hold an open 
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public meeting in our sanctuary on Mon- 
day afternoon, October 18 (this coming Mon- 
day) starting at 2:00 p.m. The purpose of 
the meeting will be to certify our beautiful 
church as a state landmark. 

It wiil mark another significant milestone 
in the long history of Old First Church. 
Please plan to come. If you work, try to get 
an hour off; and if you have other appoint- 
ments, perhaps you will feel this to be im- 
portant enough to rearrange your schedule. 
Your presence will help us make it the grand 
and glorious day memory of the past and 
hope for the future that it deserves to be. 

Many of you will not need to be reminded 
that our present building is the fourth meet- 
inghouse to accommodate our congregations 
throughout its long history. The Massachu- 
setts Historical Commission, after inspecting 
the church and reading something of its his- 
tory, has prepared an evaluation that will un- 
doubtedly become an important record for 
the church. The evaluation reads: 

“The First Church of Christ, Congrega- 
tional, completed in 1819, is the earliest ex- 
tant church by Isaac Damon and is probably 
the second church he designed. This is the 
fourth meetinghouse built for the First Par- 
ish, which was organized in 1637 and is 
thought to be the oldest continuing body of 
worship in Western Massachusetts. 

“The First Church seems to set the pattern 
for church design Damon was to follow 
throughout most of his career, Elements used 
in the First Church—the tower and arch, the 
spire stages derived from the Wren-Gibbs 
idiom—continues to appear in Damon's later 
churches. 

“The style of the First Church is a country 
builder's interpretation of the transition be- 
tween the late Federal and early Greek Re- 
vival styles. The building contains the same 
components as the numerous New England 
meetinghouses built during this period. A 
rectangular mass with pitched roof houses 
the auditorium. The giant Doric portico, car- 
rying the same roof pitch as the auditorium, 
serves as a focal point for the entrance. The 
tower, which partially projects from the audi- 
torium, rises from the platform of the portico 
through its roof. It is supported, in part, by 
the roof of the auditorium and terminates in 
a three stage spire. 

“Although alterations to the auditorium 
have been made at various times, the basic 
proportions of the room have not been dis- 
turbed and little change has been made in 
the components most important to the char- 
acter of the church. The gallery, which is 
supported by graceful Ionic columns, still 
runs along three sides of the chamber. The 
original coved ceiling remains in place, 
though its curves have been shortened and 
decorative detail added at a later date. 

“In the 1870's a brick Parish House was 
added to the rear of the Church. This Vene- 
tian Gothic structure was altered in the mid- 
twentieth century, but fortunately a few 
original architectural details remain ” 

In 1945 the church published a bookiet en- 
titled “Meeting Houses of. First Church of 
Christ” written by Harry Andrew Wright. At 
the end of that booklet he mentions the great 
timbers in the church which came from far 
up the Connecticut River. They were im- 
mense white pines that cannot be fr und to- 
day, He also relates the following: 

“Here worshipped Thomas Blanchard, who 
in 1825 (146 years ago) drove through Main 
Street in the world’s first automobile, a car 
equipped with three-speed transmission, foot 
brake and differential. Here came John 
Brown, whose soul still marches on. Here 
Jenny Lind sang. In 1848, in the center aisle, 
the body of John Quincy Adams lay in state 
when enroute from Washington to Boston,” 

And to this place, so lovely and beautiful, 
so rich in memories, and so filled with hope 
and faith for the future, we have invited our 
Mayor, our Commissioners, our friends and 
loved ones, to hear the Massachusetts Histor- 
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ical Commission hold thelr meeting and des- 

ignate this church as a State Historical 

structure, Do plan to be with us as we reach 

back and reach forward. 

WELCOME TO OLD FIRST CHURCH ON THE OC- 
CASION OF ITS CERTIFICATION AS A MASSA- 
CHUSETTS HISTORICAL LANDMARK 


MEMBERS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL 
COMMISSION 


John F. X. Davoren, Chairman, 

Dr. Richard W. Hale, Jr., Acting Chairman. 

Thomas B. Adams. 

Dr, John O. Brew. 

Msgr. Edward G. Murray. 

Robert F. Needham. 

Prof. William H. Pierson, Jr. 

Dr. Maurice Robbins, 

Dr. Clifford K. Shipton. 

Dr. Walter M. Whitehill. 

Albert B. Wolfe, Esq. 

Carroll P. Sheehan. 

Alfred Sherman. 

Arthur W. Brownell. 

Bruce Gullion, 

Miss Anne Wardwell, Survey Director Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. 


OPEN MEETING OF THE MASSACHUSETTS HIS- 
TORICAL COMMISSION 


Certification ceremony 


Remarks from the Senior Minister of Old 
First Church, Rev. Delwin R. Lehmann. 

Remarks from Mr. Robert Walker, Chair- 
man, Special Committee of the Church. 

Remarks from the Honorable Frank H. 
Freedman, Mayor of Springfield. 

Remarks from the Chairman and-or Act- 
ing Chairman, State Historical Commission. 

The Anthem, Old First Church Choir, “How 
Lovely Is Thy Dwelling Place” from Brahms 
“Requiem”. 

Dedication Prayer, Rev. Lehmann. 

The Singing of the Hymn 264, “O Where 
Are Kings and Empires Now.” 

Remarks and Benediction, Dr. Frederick 
Field Driftmier, Senior Minister South Con- 
gregational Church. 

The Procession to the Hall of Records, The 
Commission and Representatives of the 
Church. 

INVITED GUESTS 


The Honorable Edward P. Boland, Repre- 
sentative. 

The Honorable Frank H. Freeman, Mayor. 

Commissioners of Hampden County, Wil- 
liam F. Stapleton, Chairman, Armando G. 
Dimauro, Stephen A. Moynahan. 

Springfield City Council Members, Paul 
Sears, President. 

Springfield Planning Board, Stephen Pit- 
kin, John R. Wilson, 

Miss Juliette Tomlinson, Director, Con- 
necticut Valley Historical Society. 

The Council of Churches of Greater Spring- 
field. 

Historical District Study Committee, ap- 
pointed by the Mayor, Stephen E. Hays, Mrs. 
Raymond Kalita, Mrs. Theodore Morehead, 
Lester J. Premo, Donald O. Reichert. 

Rey. Avery Post, President, Massachusetts 
Conference, U.C.C. 

Rev. James L. Lancaster, Western Area 
Office, Massachusetts Conference, U.C.C. 

Mr. J. Norman Alberti, Moderator Old First 
Church, 

{From the Springfield (Mass.) Federalist & 
Journal, Aug. 25, 1819] 
DEDICATION 


On Thursday last, the capacious and state- 
ly house recently erected by the first parish 
in this town, for public worship, was set 
apart by religious services for the name of 
the Lord God of Israel. The Rey. Mr. Osgood 
preached from Zechariah vi, 12 & 13. The 
sermon was practical, highly-finished and 
impressive, and might fearlessly abide 
scrutiny in word, or doctrine. 

The Rey. Mr. Storrs, of Longmeadow, pro- 
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nounced the consecrating prayer with elo- 
quence and devotion. 

Col. S. Warriner, of Pittsfield, led in the 
performances of sacred music, and to those 
who know him, it is needless to say they were 
of the first order: They consisted of four set 
pieces, selected very judiciously in point of 
length and character. We wish those who de- 
cry every attempt at excellence among 
Americans, could have heard on that day, 
“Ordination Anthem,” composed by T. Hast- 
ings, an American, sung by an American 
choir, with an American master at their 
head. But “every one to his notion;” we wish 
ours might be as well suited in some of our 
grand cities, by some of the trans-atlantic 
nonpareils. 

Every part of the day’s services was orderly 
and gratifying—we rejoice in the liberality 
that has erected this grand temple—we hope 
its sacred walls will neither witness a dif- 
fusion of the unprofitable speculations of 
men, nor the extension of unwarrantable in- 
dulgence to their consclences—we hope the 
watchman who is set over this branch of the 
house of Israel, will never cease to blow the 
trumpet, and warn the people, whenever and 
from whatever quarter he sees the coming 
of the sword, and that he who walks around 
our holy dwelling may ever be justified in 
making a good report. 

The house was filled to overflowing—it is 
pretty accurately ascertained that more than 
three thousand people have assembled on this 
occasion. 

A CARD 

We think ourselves safe, when in behalf 
of the parish generally we publicly testify to 
the orderly and exemplary deportment of the 
workmen who have just completed our meet- 
inghouse—Capt. Isaac Damon, the Architect, 
will long be remembered by us with that 
respect and regard which the upright, useful 
and liberal citizen will always find. 


DECLINING QUALITY OF URBAN 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. METCALF, Mr, President, one of 
the most critical domestic problems fac- 
ing this Nation today is the rapidly de- 
clining quality of the urban environ- 
ment. This is a problem of massive pro- 
portions encompassing every area of 
critical concern to the American people. 
The difficulty of eliminating pollution 
and overcrowding, providing adequate 
transportation and housing facilities 
and, in general, improving the quality of 
life for all Americans are amply reflected 
by the deplorable conditions in many of 
our Nation’s cities. 

Last semester, the University of Penn- 
sylvania’s Graduate Division of Civil and 
Urban Engineering and Office of Con- 
tinuing Engineering Studies conducted a 
“Colloquium on Urbanism” to provide an 
in-depth consideration of the urban 
dilemma and its relationship to the en- 
gineering profession. On March 31, 1971, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson) presented a 
lecture entitled “Overview on Environ- 
mental Problems” to colloquium partici- 
pants. Mr. President, in view of the sig- 
nificance of the Senator’s remarks to the 
activities of Congress, I ask unanimous 
consent that major excerpts from the 
address be printed inthe RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

OVERVIEW ON ENVIRONMENTAL PROBLEMS 

(By Senator Henry M. Jackson) 
I, INTRODUCTION 


The task of upgrading our metropolitan 
and urban areas is actually only one aspect 
of the larger national objective of providing 
quality life in quality surroundings for all 
Americans, 

Unfortunately, the importance of this as- 
pect is often lost amid the fashionable en- 
thusiasm and expressions of grave concern 
which spur the vanguard of each new social 
movement bent on creating new public 
values. We must be cautious not to minimize 
the problems confronting our urban areas 
and direct ourselves in a conscious effort to 
achieve a balanced perspective from which 
to analyze and hopefully, to develop realistic 
and attainable solutions. 

The American city in the decade of the 
1970s embodies in an intensified form all 
the environmental problems which the 
American people presently face. Overcrowd- 
ing, pollution, noise, severe strain on com- 
mon and finite resources, lack of recrea- 
tional opportunity, and inefficient and de- 
structive use of the land are among the prob- 
lems significantly magnified by the pressures 
of congestion, by exaggerated notions of the 
rights of private property, by the inertia of 
history, and by outmoded laws, policies and 
institutions. 

These problems in turn exacerbate the dis- 
parities which exist among the various in- 
come groups. The 1970 Census reveals that 
while 20% of the American population re- 
ceives 48% of the total national income, 
another 20% receives only 3%. Of the latter 
group, over one-half reside in our urban 
areas. It Is toward this segment of the popu- 
lation that a major part of our national ef- 
forts to improve the quality of life must be 
directed, for it is this group to whom the 
advantages of a quality environment have 
been most consistently denied by choice, by 
economic factors and by unequal access to 
amenities, 

We must also keep in mind that, as this 
nation embarks upon the implementation of 
an urban policy with renewed commitment 
and with newly acquired legislative tools, 
we must, at the same time, apply considerable 
energy and resources to the development of 
an effective program which will revitalize 
our rural communities and halt the sub- 
stantial out-migration to urban areas. 

In 1790, when the first census was taken, 
95 per cent of our population lived in rural 
areas. Today only 10.5 million—less than 
5 per cent—remain, At the present time, 70 
per cent of our population is crowded onto 
1 per cent of the land. And the rural to 
urban shift is still gaining momentum, 

Today over two-thirds of the American 
people live in some 230 metropolitan areas. 
If past trends continue the next 100 million 
Americans will also live—whether they want 
to or not—in one of these already over- 
burdened cities and compound the problems 
which congestion generates. 

Only three years ago, amidst a climate of 
intense racial and social unrest aggravated 
by rapidly deteriorating systems of essential 
public services, the condition of our nation’s 
cities and metropolitan areas came to the 
fore as a matter of critical national concern, 
The ills plaguing our cities were easily identi- 
fied: overcrowding, inefficient transporta- 
tion systems, increasing tax burdens, un- 
equal job opportunity, inadequate educa- 
tional facilities, unavailable or barely hab- 
itable housing, racial discrimination, short- 
ages of medical services. All these problems 
elicited intensive efforts to develop new ap- 
proaches and new programs to improve the 
urban social environment. 

Over a short period of time, however, wide- 
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spread public concern and government sup- 
port have subsided, to be roused only spo- 
radically by the occasional tragic incidents 
of hot summer days. A look at our cities to- 
day reveals that little of substance has been 
achieved and the priority social problems of 
three years ago remain and, in many cases, 
have grown worse. 

Simultaneous with the decline in construc- 
tive actions to improve the state of our cities 
has been a growing public awareness cf the 
condition of our environment. The attain- 
ment of environmental quality has emerged 
as & major national objective. It is my hope 
that this new national goal will not be 
transitory and will not fade from the minds 
of the American people and their elected rep- 
resentatives before meaningful progress has 
been made toward its attainment. Perhaps 
the most important aspect of this growing 
concern is the recognition that the concept 
of “environment” embraces far more than 
merely the natural environment of air, water 
and land; but also includes man-made en- 
vironments, both economic and social. If we 
are to attain a “quality environment” not 
only must we clean our rivers and curb the 
pollution of our atmosphere, but we must 
also eliminate poverty, improve education, 
and provide decent housing and jobs before 
it can be justly said that we have achieved 
a quality life, in a quality environment for 
all Americans. It is through recognition of 
the enormous scope of the problem which 
confronts us, and of the inter-dependence 
of both natural and man-made environments 
that progress has been made. No longer will 
we delude ourselves into believing that end- 
ing water pollution, preserving wilderness, 
providing jobs or improving education will 
alone solve our “environmental” problems. 

Another point which is important to at- 
taining a perspective on the problems of the 
urban environment is that programs to rem- 
edy these problems require money, Environ- 
mental programs, to a large extent, must 
compete with other programs for scarce 
funds. Fortunately, a large portion of the 
required funds will, through new laws and 
the direction of new institutions, be spent 
by private enterprise to correct past abuse 
and to avoid future misuse of the common 
resources of air, water and land. There is 
also the question of individual responsi- 
bility. Whether we can in fact turn our vast 
national resources, human, natural, scien- 
tific and technological, to the accomplish- 
ment of the task at hand is largely depend- 
ent upon the ability of the American people 
to internalize those understandings, values 
and attitudes which will guide their conduct 
in a manner which will result in a better 
environment. 

I. THE EMERGENCE OF ENVIRONMENTAL MAN- 
AGEMENT AS A PUBLIC FUNCTION 


1. Changing needs and values 


As the United States approaches her 200th 
Anniversary as a nation we are confronted 
by a circumstance that is totally new in hu- 
man history. Man has rapidly completed the 
occupancy of the easily inhabitable areas 
of the earth while his numbers have con- 
tinued to increase at an accelerating and 
exponential rate. Simultaneously, unprece- 
dented economic power and advances in sci- 
ence and technology have permitted man to 
make enormously increased demands upon 
available resources and the environment. In 
no nation are these coincidental develop- 
ments—especially man’s mastery of science 
and technology—more dramatically evident 
than in the United States. And yet, many 
Americans still find it difficult to understand 
why environmental management should now 
suddenly become “everybody's business.” 
Long-accepted values, traditions and ways 
of thinking and acting In relation to one's 
surroundings are now being called into ques- 
tion. A better understanding of what has 
happened can be obtained by a simple exer- 
cise in arithmetic. 
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At the time of the American Revolution 
the total population of the continental 
United States barely exceeded 3 million in- 
dividuals. The resource and environmental 
demands of the American Indians and 
European colonists on the Atlantic seaboard 
were very light when contrasted with current 
exactions and pressures. By the close of the 
20th century if the U.S. population ap- 
proximates 300 million, which is entirely 
possible, the daily stress man places on the 
environment will, on the basis of numbers 
alone, have increased 100 times over. Tech- 
nology has alleviated some forms of stress 
(as on forests for fuel or on wildlife for 
food) but science, technology, man’s mastery 
of sophisticated machinery, and tremendous 
consumption of energy resources has greatly 
increased environmental stress in general. 
The net result has been enormous and un- 
precedented demands upon the environment 
and on a finite resource base. 

The rate at which the Nation has changed 
since 1890 when the frontier officially ceased 
to exist has been unexceeded by any other so- 
cial transformation in history. Scarcely one 
long generation removed from the last days 
of the frontier, America has become an ur- 
banized and automated society with publicly 
institutionalized values in social security, la- 
bor relations, civil rights, public education, 
and public health that only a short while ago 
were considered utopian and radical. In the 
absence of a system for adequately assessing 
the consequences of technological change, 
who could have predicted the many ways in 
which applied science would transform the 
conditions of American life? Powerful new 
tools applying the discoveries in chemistry, 
physics, biology, and the behavioral sciences 
were put to work for improving the health, 
wealth, comfort, convenience and security of 
Americans. Using the vast natural resources 
of the American environment, we were able 
to achieve the world’s highest standard of 
living in a very short period of time. Unfor- 
tunately, we are now coming to recognize that 
our productive technology has been accom- 
panied by side effects which were not al- 
ways foreseen nor welcomed. Experience has 
shown us that large social costs as well as 
benefits can flow from the careless applica- 
tion of technology. 

Over the years, in small but steady and 
growing increments, we in America have been 
making very important decisions concerning 
the management of our environment. Un- 
fortunately, these haven’t always been very 
wise decisions. Throughout much of our his- 
tory, the goal of managing the environment 
for the benefit of all citizens has often been 
overshadowed and obscured by the pursuit of 
narrower and more immediate economic 
goals. 

It is only in the past few years that the 
dangers of this form of muddling through 
events and establishing policy by inaction 
and default have been very widely perceived. 
Today, with the benefit of hindsight, it is easy 
to see that in America we have too often re- 
acted only to crisis situations. We always 
seem to be calculating the short-term conse- 
quences or the alternatives open to future 
action. 

This nation long ago would probably have 
adopted a coherent policy for the manage- 
ment of its environment had people rec- 
ognized that overstressing or misusing the 
environment incurred huge social and eco- 
nomic costs. This recognition came belatedly 
for several reasons: environmental deteriora- 
tion in the past tended to be gradual and 
accumulative, so that it was not apparent 
that any cost or penalty was being exacted; 
it seemed possible to defer or to eyade pay- 
ment either in money or in obvious loss of 
environmental assets; and the “right” to 
pollute or degrade the environment (unless 
specific legal damages could be proved) was 
widely accepted. Exaggerated doctrines of 
private ownership and an uncritical popular 
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tolerance of the environmental side effects 
of economic production encouraged the be- 
lief that costs projected onto the environ- 
ment were costs that no one had to pay. 

Today, the American people and govern- 
ment at all levels are coming to realize that 
to enjoy the benefits of technological ad- 
vance, the environmental costs of all that we 
do must be made a part of all products and 
all resource-commitment decisions. From 
now on “pay-as-you-go” will increasingly be 
required to insure against the risks inherent 
in man’s manipulation of nature. 

2. A public environmental policy and 

philosophy 

Fulfillment of this new public responsi- 
bility means that government must break 
the shackles of incremental policy-making 
in the management of the environment. We 
must recognize that in order to make intel- 
ligent decisions which are not based in the 
emotion of conservation’s cause celebre of the 
moment or in the error of simply perpetuat- 
ing past practices, a national capacity must 
be developed for constructive criticism of 
present policies and the development of 
new institutions and alternatives in the 
management of land, air, water and living 
space. Developing this capacity requires that 
representatives from all elements of our 
national life—industry, the university, Fed- 
eral, State and local government—participate 
in forming the needed policies. It requires 
the creative utilization of technology to im- 
prove the condition of the environment and 
to prevent unanticipated future instances of 
costly abuse. It also requires that govern- 
ment, business and industry pay closer at- 
tention to a far greater range of alterna- 
tives and potential consequences when they 
make decisions having environmental im- 
pacts than they have in the past. 

In the 1960’s there were sporadic, uncoor- 
dinated efforts to deal with various aspects 
of the “environmental problem.” All of these 
efforts were responses to specific problems. 
We did not attempt to formulate, let alone 
achieve, a coherent statement of policy or 
public philosophy with respect to man’s rela- 
tionship to his surroundings. This awaited 
the 1970's. 

On January 1, 1970, the “National Envi- 
ronmental Policy Act of 1969” became law. 
Though few realized it at the time, this 
measure was to make important institutional 
reforms and fundamental and far-reaching 
changes in the Federal decision-making 
process. Environmental values which had in 
the past been ignored with impunity were 
suddenly elevated as a matter of Federal law 
to the status of national goals. All Federal 
agencies were directed to consider environ- 
mental values in all of their actions. A three- 
member Council on Environmental Quality 
was established in the Executive Office of the 
President to insure that the statutory man- 
date was followed and that environmental 
issues of national concern received the per- 
sonal attention of the President. 

Adoption of the Act constituted Congres- 
sional recognition of our Nation’s need for a 
comprehensive policy and a new organizing 
concept by which governmental functions 
can be weighed and evaluated in the light of 
better perceived and better understood en- 
vironmental requirements and goals. As the 
Act’s author, I felt a national policy for the 
environment was necessary to provide both a 
conceptual basis and legal sanction for ap- 
plying to environmental management the 
sophisticated methods of analysis which have 
proven to be of value in universities, private 
enterprise, and in some areas of government. 

The National Environmental Policy Act 
declared that: 

“.. . İt is the continuing policy of the 
Federal government, in cooperation with 
State and local governments, and other con- 
cerned public and private organizations, to 
use all practicable means and measures, in- 
cluding financial and technical assistance, in 
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& manner calculated to foster and promote 
the general welfare, to create and maintain 
conditions under which man and nature can 
exist in productive harmony, and fulfill the 
social, economic, and other requirements of 
present and future generations of Ameri- 
cans.” 

The Act also sets forth national environ- 
mental goals to “the end that the Nation 
may— 

(1) fulfill the responsibilities of each gen- 
eration as trustee of the environment for 
succeeding generations; 

(2) assure for all Americans safe, health- 
ful, productive, and esthetically and cultur- 
ally pleasing surroundings; 

(3) attain the widest range of beneficial 
uses of the environment without degradation, 
risk to health or safety, or other undesirable 
and unintended consequences; 

(4) preserve important historic, cultural, 
and natural aspects of our national heritage, 
and maintain, wherever possible, an environ- 
ment which supports diversity and variety of 
individual choice; 

(5) achieve a balance between population 
and resource use which will permit high 
standards of living and a wide sharing of 
life’s amenities; and 

(6) enhance the quality of renewable re- 
sources and approach the maximum attain- 
able recycling of depletable resources.” 

These goals are “man” oriented. They are 
concerned with humanity and man’s rela- 
tionship to his surroundings. Too often, in 
my view, Federal policies and laws become 
“object” oriented. Human values and aspira- 
tions become submerged in programs and 
numbers. We see this in declarations about 
how many new cities, highways, and housing 
units are needed. The issues tend to become 
quantitative and objective. Qualitative, hu- 
manistic considerations are too often lost. 

Passage and implementation of the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act was begun 
in an atmosphere of public attention—almost 
a competition for primacy in advocating en- 
vironmental causes. This atmosphere has had 
beneficial as well as detrimental effects upon 
achievement of the Act’s objectives. Public 
support undoubtedly has greatly accelerated 
the adoption of the new mandate by the 
various Federal agencies. It has also resulted 
in making the Council on Environmental 
Quality a focal point of Federal decision- 
making. The importance assigned to the 
Council by the White House has greatly 
strengthened it in its relations with other 
agencies. The Council has achieved great 
stature and influence throughout the Execu- 
tive establishment in an incredibly short pe- 
riod of time. 

Along with attention, however, have come 
pressures which have made the transition 
to comprehensive environmental manage- 
ment more difficult. The President has looked 
to the Council for day-by-day guidance on 
current environmental issues and, conse- 
quently, it has become preoccupied with 
short-term crises. 

The Council’s preoccupation with en- 
vironmental “brush fires” has detracted 
from other major responsibilities assigned 
to it under the Act. The Council, for ex- 
ample, has made little progress toward de- 
veloping procedures for the collection and 
analysis of raw data and for the measure- 
ment and evaluation of environmental in- 
dicators so necessary as @ proper base for 
long-term decision-making. It has made 
little contribution to the tremendous job 
of improving policies and procedures, for 
making the hard tradeoff decisions between 
preservation and development that will meas- 
ure our ultimate success in environmental 
management. 

The contemplative consideration of gen- 
eral directions, the anticipation of emerg- 
ing problems, and the design of new decision 
criteria are critically important; though 
they are not dramatic and, thus, seldom 
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newsworthy. Fulfilling these functions will 
not capture public attention the way the 
latest pronouncement on mercury poison- 
ing, a major oil spill, or the Alaska pipe- 
line can, In the final analysis, however, man’s 
ability to survive on this earth and to enjoy 
quality social cultural, and esthetic con- 
ditions and experiences will not turn upon 
the handling of a single contaminant, nor 
the decision on a particular oil spill or con- 
struction proposal. It will depend upon our 
ability to develop policies and decision- 
making models which integrate environ- 
mental concerns along with the full range 
of other important human values. 
3. Recent institutional changes 


a. National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration—In addition to adoption of the 
National Environmental Policy Act, other 
changes have been made in the Federal es- 
tablishment to improve responsiveness to the 
new importance of enylronmental concerns. 
The President has established two new orga- 
nizations which are primarily concerned with 
environmental matters. The first is the es- 
tablishment of a National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration within the De- 
partment of Commerce. This reorganization 
involved the transfer of a number of exist- 
ing agencies to better consolidate the na- 
tion’s oceanographic effort. 

b. Environmental Protection Administra- 
tion—The second reorganization, created a 
new independent agency, the Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA). This important 
Federal reorganization involved the con- 
solidation of existing agencies, but it also 
removed these agencies from the Executive 
Departments and created a new independent 
entity in government. EPA has developed its 
own constituency and its own institutional 
viewpoint which are now no longer influenced 
by the broader divergent interests and re- 
sponsibilities of their former parent depart- 
ments. EPA provides a new center of activity 
and source of influence in environmental af- 
fairs. It is a particularly potent one because 
it commands a large and growing technical 
staff, a significant budget, and some of the 
nation’s strongest environmental action pro- 


grams. 

In establishing EPA, the President said 
that one of his objectives was to divorce the 
environmental protection and enforcement 
concerns of the Federal government from the 
conflicting developmental missions of the 
parent departments in areas such as water 
resources development, transportation, and 
urban assistance. 

The Federal government has important 
traditional responsibilities in support of eco- 
nomic and social development. Under the En- 
vironmental Policy Act, it also has important 
environmental protective responsibilities. 

That conflict or competition inevitably 
exists between environmental protection 
functions and the developmental demands of 
society is undeniable. The organizational 
choice which must be made is where the con- 
flict should take place. The establishment of 
EPA removes a great many of these decisions 
from the internal workings of the Executive 
Departments and places EPA in an adversary 
position on the side of environmental protec- 
tion versus some other entity with develop- 
mental responsibilities. EPA, which must 
serve a preservation oriented constituency, 
will find it difficult to accept compromise. 
The debates and decisions will certainly be 
made more visible, and some of them will 
necessarily be elevated to the White House 
level for final judgment. 


4. Proposed institutional and policy 
changes 
a. Environmental Policy Institute 
While some of the responsibilities now 
being placed upon EPA and the Council on 
Environmental Quality are probably transi- 
tory, it is evident that there is a need for a 
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highly skilled and competently staffed orga- 
nization to provide a continuing interdis- 
ciplinary, professional service in environmen- 
tal policy analysis . . . analysis which would 
reduce and order the massive amounts and 
difficult complexity of raw data to forms more 
readily understandable by and useful to 
environmental decision-makers. 

To fill this need I have introduced in the 
92nd Congress a bill to establish a National 
Environmental Policy Institute. The Institute 
would perform many of the important long- 
range needs which were recognized in the 
National Environmental Policy Act, but 
which have not received adequate attention 
because of the pressing, more immediate de- 
mands being placed upon the Council's re- 
sources and personnel. 

Some of these long-range needs include: 

Designing a uniform and comprehensive 
system of national and worldwide environ- 
mental monitoring; 

Subjecting available data on urban prob- 
lems and on domestic natural resources to 
analysis; 

Developing proposed methods for antici- 
pating future and emerging environmental 
problems before they reach crisis proportions 
(air and water pollution and the introduc- 
tion of chemical agents such as lead and 
mercury into the environment prove classic 
examples of problems which could have been 
largely avoided if they had been perceived as 
“problems” at an early enough point in 
time); and 

Providing in-depth policy analyses, using 
systems analysis techniques, of alternative 
solutions for dealing with environmental 
problems. 

5. Making traditional Federal programs 

relevant to urban America 


During the past decade the Nation has 
made unprecedented progress in providing 
present and future generations of Amer- 
icans with recreational opportunity, natural 
beauty, solitude, and other environmental 
amenities. Over the past decade alone, Con- 
gress has acted to set aside and preserve a 
large portion of the land, the mountains, the 
rivers, and the lakes which make up our 
Nation’s natural heritage. 

Between 1960 and 1968, four new national 
parks, six new national monuments, and 29 
new national memorials, historic parks and 
historic sites were established. 

In 1961, there was only one national sea- 
shore, today there are seven more. 

In 1964, there were no national recreation 
areas, Today there are eight: in the West, 
on the Gulf, and in the East. 

In 1965, there were no national lakeshores. 
Today there are three and others are under 
study. 

This is an impressive record of national 
commitment. These areas are important to 
our national history; our traditions and the 
future enjoyment of all our people. 

Often lost, however, amid the public en- 
thusiasm to set these great scenic and rec- 
reation areas aside is a recognition that they 
are not available, at the present time, to “all” 
our people. Historically, environmental and 
recreational programs which have enjoyed al- 
most unopposed support have involved the 
preservation of areas accessible only to mid- 
die and upper income groups, Unfortunately, 
these programs have little present relevance 
to life in the crowded inner city. 

New emphasis must be placed on acquir- 
ing recreational facilities which are acces- 
sible to our larger metropolitan areas. Pri- 
mary consideration in the development of 
such facilities must be given to making 
them accessible both financially and logisti- 
cally, to the low-income, high population 
density, high social problem areas. 

A case in point is the proposal to estab- 
lish the Gateway National Recreation area 
on the New York-New Jersey shore in New 
York’s harbor, which I have joined other 
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members of the Senate in sponsoring. This 
area would serve nearly 50 million visitors an- 
nually with indoor and outdoor recreational, 
educational and cultural facilities. The out- 
standing feature of this plan is that it brings 
“Parks to the People”. Principal considera- 
tion has been given to development of an 
innovative mass transit system to provide 
efficient and economically feasible transpor- 
tation from the inner city to the recreation 
area.. 

This is the kind of program which is neces- 
sary if we are to serve that large segment of 
the population whose employment and hous- 
ing circumstances have virtually barred ac- 
cess to environmental and recreational 
amenities. 

Ill. THE NEED FOR BALANCE 
1. “No growth” versus “quality growth” 


As the national will to preserve a quality 
environment grows it is essential that we 
not lose sight of the actual meaning and 
intent of a national environmental policy. 
Environmental policy, broadly construed, is 
concerned with the maintenance and man- 
agement of those life-support systems— 
natural and man made—upon which the 
health, happiness, economic welfare, and 
physical survival of human beings depend. 
Environmental policy should not be con- 
fused with efforts to preserve natural or 
historical aspects of the environment in a 
perpetually unaltered state. Environmental 
quality does not mean indiscriminate pres- 
ervationism, but it does imply a careful 
examination of alternative means of meeting 
human needs before sacrificing natural 
species or environments to other competing 
demands. 

Environmental quality is therefore, con- 
cerned with the total environmental needs 
of man—ethical, esthetic, physical, and in- 
tellectual as well as economic. 

Such a concept of the environment ren- 
ders more complex the problems we face. And 
because of such complexity, many have re- 
treated to simplistic responses. 

At one extreme are those who argue that 
social and environmental change cannot or 
should not be consciously planned or given 
direction. They make dire predictions of ruin 
should the laws of the free market be 
amended, no matter how slightly, by the laws 
of society. They argue that public planning 
and implementation of policies for protection 
of our environment invade constitutionally 
(protected private rights. 

On the other hand, we are all familiar with 
the litany of those who attribute all of the 
Nation's environmental ills to “economic 
growth.” Their answer is a policy of “no 
growth,” “slow growth” or growth confined 
to today’s urban boundaries. 

One cannot fault these new advocates of 
the status quo for their concern for the 
environmental crises. All of us are increas- 
ingly outraged as our sensibilities are as- 
saulted, our enjoyment impaired, and, even 
at times, our well-being threatened by an 
economy that, in the past, institutionalized 
environmental degradation. 

Yet many of these new “Miniver Cheevys,” 
these advocates of a “no growth” policy, have 
themselves flourished in America’s growing 
affluence. Thus they seldom appreciate the 
consequences that adoption of a no growth 
policy would bring. One need only review the 
state of the nation today—lost productivity, 
declining tax revenues and the high social 
costs of unemployment—to gain an apprecia- 
tion of the price which this nation has paid 
over the past two years for conscious policies 
that stifle economic growth. 

A strict policy of no growth ignores the 
interests of millions of Americans for whom 
the struggle to attain job security and pro- 
vide the necessities of life for themselves 
and their families leaves little time for pur- 
suit of abstract notions of environmental 
esthetics. 
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I am deeply concerned that the tactics of 
some environmental extremists are jeop- 
ardizing the whole movement for a live- 
able environment. Excluding all other alter- 
natives, they ask us to choose between 
preservation and progress, between tech- 
nological advance and environmental deg- 
radation, Their dogmatic approach has put 
economic growth and environmental quality 
on a collision course. 

I am convinced that this small band of ex- 
tremists are already alienating support that 
the environmental quality movement can ill 
afford to lose. By ignoring the interests of 
millions of Americans for whom job secu- 
rity and the prospect of the good life are 
decent aspirations, they are turning the fight 
for environmental quality into a confronta- 
tion between. the “haves” and the “have 
nots”. The poor people of this country want 
good jobs and decent housing. They aspire 
to the material goods and comforts enjoyed 
as a matter of course by more affluent Ameri- 
cans. Understandably, they don’t want to be 
volunteered as the first victims of some state- 
backed program of spartan rigor. 

One of the most disturbing aspects of this 
no growth approach is the tendency to hold 
science and technology responsible for all of 
our environmental problems. It takes little 
effort. or imagination to trace almost any en- 
vironmental problem to some scientific, tech- 
nological, or engineering development. The 
indispensable contribution of science, tech- 
nology and engineering to our well-being is 
however, easily forgotten, when unreason- 
ing extremists attempt to sacrifice economic 
growth and public well-being on the altar 
of ecology. Also, conveniently disregarded is 
the fact that it is not science and technology 
but the way in which they are used that has 
damaged our environment in the past and 
constitutes a major threat to the future of 
environmental quality. Barry Commoner has 
suggested that recent industrial processes do 
appear to tax more heavily our environment. 
Yet, it is we who chose those processes. 
Technology can pollute and it can clean and 
preserve; it is up to us to give to it the proper 
direction. 

Establishment of a no growth concept ac- 
companied by major cutbacks in areas of sci- 
entific and technological advance would soon 
make this nation a technological Appalachia 
at a time when we need our best scientific 
and engineering talent as never before. For 
the present and in the future we must rely 
heavily on this talent to solve major environ- 
mental problems—to provide clean energy, to 
devise pollution-free manufacturing proc- 
esses, and to develop new techniques for 
recycling and reusing our resources. The so- 
lution to these problems is not to halt the 
development of science and technology but 
to develop and preserve responsible programs 
and policies to guide their use. 

Let's face it: Economic growth is essential 
to achievement of all our national goals. 
Economic growth underwrites our programs 
for public welfare, for private prosperity, and 
for protection of the environment. That extra 
GNP every year, properly used, means not 
only cleaner air and water, but better hous- 
ing, better schools, and a higher standard of 
living for all Americans. That is why people 
won't rush to board the ecological bandwagon 
if they are led to believe that economic 
growth must be sacrificed to save the en- 
vironment, 

Just look at some of the needs we have to 
meet in the next few years: 

We must build 26 million new housing 
units in the next decade. 

By 1975 our parks and recreation areas, 
many of which are already overcrowded, will 
receive twice as many visitors as today, per- 
baps 10 times as many by the year 2000. 

Each decade, new urban growth will ab- 
sorb § million acres, an area equivalent to 
the State of New Jersey. 

By the year 2000, we must more than 
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double the physical plant of all our cities. 
This means bulding a new school, hospital, 
highway and university for every one now in 
existence. We will have to accomplish in three 
decades what our forebears did in 200 years. 
And we must do it without degrading the 
quality of the environment, 

It is obvious that the most urgent domestic 
problem we face in the last one-third of the 
20th century is preparing for and accommo- 
dating growth. This will require innovation 
because our existing urban and metropolitan 
areas simply cannot continue to absorb more 
and more people. 

It is clear that present trends must be 
reversed. We can no longer continue to ig- 
nore growth patterns which threaten to dis- 
rupt and cripple the ability of metropolitan 
areas to provide good government and a 
decent place in which to raise a family. 

Equally clear is the fact that we cannot 
hope to keep pace with the demands of our 
dynamic society unless we enjoy sound and 
vigorous economic growth, Otherwise, we 
simply won't have the necessary resources to 
do the job. 

It took us more than 200 years to achieve 
our first trillion dollar GNP. We will add the 
second trillion in only ten years. The chal- 
lenge is to add that second trillion without 
destroying our environment. Successfully re- 
organizing our systems of government at all 
levels will help to insure the kind of invest- 
ment in both public and private sectors that 
will help achieve our social and economic 
goals with clean water, clean air and clean 
land. 

While we cannot ignore the past, the 
growth that will take place over the next 
few decades offers us a great opportunity for 
a fresh start. In effect, we must rebuild 
America before the year 2000. Whether plan- 
ned or not, we will find ourselyes making 
this kind of investment in any event. The 
imminence of this awesome investment con- 
fronts us with a challenging choice: We can 
do it on the haphazard, hit-or-miss basis of 
the past or we can harness the full power 
of the public and private sectors In a dynamic 
attempt to protect and shape our physical en- 
vironment. Considering the alternativer 
there is no real choice. 


2. The national energy crisis 


A striking example of the need to balance 
the preservation of nature with the need to 
provide the essential requirements of a grow- 
ing society has arisen in the area of energy 
supply and utilization. 

For the first time in decades there is a real 
question concerning the adequacy of the 
supply of energy for the rapidly growing U.S. 
market. At the same time there is intense 
public concern about the impact on the en- 
vironment of producing, transporting, and 
consuming fuels such as coal, oil, nuclear 
energy, or electric power. And in the near 
future, there is likely to be consumer re- 
sistance to the increased prices which will 
surely result from inflation, from the costs of 
implementing environmental protection 
measures and from a potential weakening of 
competitive forces in the energy business. 

Our ability to develop a comprehensive and 
effective energy policy will be a vital factor in 
the future achievement of our most impor- 
tant national goals. National security, full 
employment, equal opportunity, and provid- 
ing for quality life in a healthful and satis- 
fying environment are all fundamentally de- 
pendent upon developing adequate solutions 
to our energy problems. To attain these goals 
the Co: and the Nation must initiate 
policies which will lead to the development 
of new technologies capable of supporting a 
strong industrial economy, providing the nec- 
essities and conveniences of a modern society, 
and avoiding the placing of intolerable de- 
mands upon the resources and environmental 
systems involved. 
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The nation is now entering a transition 
from a time when an ever-increasing annual 
use of such resources can no longer be taken 
for granted. Energy supply has become in- 
creasingly threatened by the pressures of our 
rapidly expanding population and continuing 
economic growth. 

Energy demand has been growing at a very 
fast rate—about 5% per year for the past 
five years—nearly double the long-term aver- 
age. This growth rate has exceeded the ex- 
pectations of industry and government in 
planning to meet consumer demands. The 
growth rates have been especially strong for 
electric power and natural gas, exceeding 7%. 

Some of the energy industries have, to a 
major extent, been living off of their resource 
inventories for several years. In addition, 
their surplus productive capacities have now 
all but disappeared. Exploration and develop- 
ment of oil, natural gas, and coal resources 
have not kept pace with increased usage, and 
today there is little domestic reserve capacity 
to meet expected peaks in demand. 

Delays in completion of new nuclear power- 
plants combined with the start-up and op- 
erating difficulties of new large electric power 
generating plants of all types are causing 
brownouts and blackouts and forcing utili- 
ties to curtail service on days of peak load. 

The new emphasis on environmental con- 
sideration has played a significant role in lim- 
ting our nation’s energy supply. 

Air pollution standards, when imple- 
mented, could, for example, make most of 
our coal resources and imported residual oil 
unusable because of their high sulphur con- 
tent, unless new technology is developed to 
effectively eliminate harmful emissions. 
These same air pollution regulations have 
greatly increased the demand for natural gas 
and thus contribute to the present gas 
“shortage”, The coal mine safety act along 
with tanker accidents and oil spill problems 
in off-shore drilling pose additional con- 
straints on supply. The gamut of problems in 
siting powerplants and finding acceptable 
routes for high voltage transmission lines are 
making it difficult to meet construction time- 
tables for new power facilities. 

In effect, we have a new dimension to 
energy demands—the nation wants its 
energy in a clean form and with a minimum 
of damage to the human and physical en- 
vironment. These new demands impose severe 
restraints on energy supply. To deal with new 
demands a national energy policy must be 
developed. It must be concerned with the im- 
plementation of new environmental and 
health and safety standards in a decisive and 
rapid manner while at the same time avoiding 
energy supply shortages, unemployment and 
economic dislocations. 

By Senate resolution, the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee has been au- 
thorized to conduct a two-year study of this 
nation’s energy policies. It is hoped that this 
study will produce an evaluation of the exist- 
ing energy supply situation as well as long- 
range projections of the future of power 
production. It is further hoped that the 
study will produce substantive policy recom- 
mendations for achieving an adequate bal- 
ance between the energy demands of a grow- 
ing society and the nation’s demand for a 
quality environment achieved through effi- 
cient use of its natural resources. 

3. Toward a national land use policy 

One cannot help but be impressed by the 
fact that environmental management is prin- 
cipally concerned with tradeoff decisions be- 
tween environmental preservation and the 
demands the development places upon en- 
vironmental resources. 

‘We have made great strides toward intro- 
ducing environmental values into all gov- 
ernmental decisions, and we have initiated 
action programs to deal with the problems 
which have been identified. We have not, 
however, developed institutional machinery 
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and the specific laws and policies which we 
will need to do a comprehensive, coherent 
job of management rather than merely react- 
ing to problems which already exist. 

We need a framework within which the 
spectrum of proposals to use environmental 
resources for economic growth and social 
betterment can be balanced against one an- 
other and measured against the demands 
they collectively impose upon the environ- 
ment. We need a focal point upon which 
we can compare alternative proposals to 
achieve our goals. The focal point, I sub- 
mit, is the use of land. 

To a very great extent, all environmental 
management decisions are intimately related 
to land use decisions. All environmental 
problems are outgrowths of land use patterns. 
The collective land use decisions which we 
make will dictate our success in environ- 
mental management. The land use decisions 
of today will shape the environment of fu- 
ture generations. 

If, as I contend, land use underlies en- 
vironmental quality, then environmental 
quality objectives can best be achieved 
through reform of the laws and institu- 
tions by which the Nation makes its land 
use decisions, Presently, land use is dictated 
by private motives and influenced, for bet- 
ter or worse, by governmental action at all 
levels. Most of these decisions and actions 
are unrelated to environmental values. 
Clearly, many of them will continue to be 
dictated by private objectives—very often 
economic objectives. 

Some of the decisions which have been 
made in response to private goals and nar- 
row, single purpose public missions, how- 
ever, have resulted in the kind of enyiron- 
mental insults which are no longer acceptable 
to society at large. 

In accord with goyernmental responsibill- 
ties for environmental management, we 
must be certain that every governmental ac- 
tion, whatever its principal aim, recognizes 
the environmental impacts, avoids unaccep- 
table damages, and minimizes unavoidable 
losses. We have begun to work toward this 
goal. 

Beyond this, however, we can no longer 
permit private decisions to go forward in dis- 
regard of the general public demand for 
environmental quality. We must impose upon 
private proposals criteria which will prevent 
unthinking, unnecessary environmental im- 
pairment and which will prohibit the loss of 
important public values in the name of 
short-term private. profit. 

The basic authority and responsibility for 
regulating private land use actions rests with 
the State governments. States, or their polit- 
ical subdivisions have traditionally applied 
public standards to private lands through 
zoning, property taxes, and regulation. Some 
of the States, notably Hawail and Colorado, 
have begun to implement statewide land use 


planning. 

Often, funds to collect data and build a 
technical staff are lacking. In some States, 
the resistance to “planning” in any form is 
difficult to surmount. In every State, the tre- 
mendous influence of Federal activities such 
as highways, water resource projects, air- 
ports, and military establishments is largely 
beyond the control of the State government. 
For these reusons, a National land use pol- 
icy is needed. 

I have introduced legislation in the Sen- 
ate which is designed to effect some basic 
changes in the Nation's management of its 
land resources. The “National Land Use Pol- 
icy Act” I have proposed has three major pro- 
visions. First, it establishes a grant-in-aid 
program to assist State and local govern- 
ments in improving their land use planning 
management capability. Second, States are 
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required to exercise “States Rights” and de- 
velop and implement a state-wide “environ- 
mental, recreational and industrial land use 
plan.” Third, the Federal government’s re- 
sponsibility for coordinating Federal land use 
planning activities, for improving Federal- 
State relations, and for developing data on 
land use planning activities, trends and pro- 
jections is enlarged and centralized. 

The continued initiation of Federally fi- 
nanced public works within a state will be 
contingent upon performance of the state's 
land-use planning responsibilities. When a 
state-wide plan has been completed and re- 
viewed by the Federal coordinating body, the 
Federal agencies will be obliged to act in 
conformity with it unless compelling reasons 
of national policy justify exceptions. 


CONCLUSION 


In recent years and months, the level of 
debate on environmental issues has, in my 
judgment, not been very distinguished. Many 
people have chosen to engage in what might 
be characterized as the “demon” theory of 
environmental concern. The basic ss mp- 
tion of the “demon” theory is tha’ t ere are 
evil. men in society who are eng.ged in a 
conspiracy to pollute, to plunder, to destroy 
the quality of American life. Among the 
“demons” identified is the engineering pro- 
fession. Engineers are characterized by some 
as destroyers: dam and highway builders 
and deyelopers of new technology who wreak 
havoc on the environment. 

To blame technology and engineers for the 
problem is simplistic and like all simplistic 
answers it has no validity. Technology has 
Served the purposes which society demands. 
Until society incorporates into its systems 
those criteria which recognize ecological 
and environmental values, technology will 
continue to serve the predominant values 
of the recent past—the economic laws of the 
marketplace. 

Fortunately, the developments which I 
have been discussing signal some significant 
changes in society’s values. Economic indices 
are no longer viewed as the sole criteria for 
progress. We are entering an era in which 
qualitative values and esthetic factors are 
considered as important, even more impor- 
tant in some respect, than economic wealth. 
What most critics fail to appreciate, how- 
ever, is that these new values, if they are 
to be realized, require the services of tech- 
nology. To successfully manage the pressures 
which modern society imposes upon the en- 
vironment will be the greatest scientific and 
engineering problem in the history of man- 
kind. 

Engineers have always accommodated 
sonstraint in their work. They are accus- 
tomed to measuring and recognizing eco- 
nomic values. Now they must recognize and 
incorporate environmental values in their 
daily work. To see and meet demands for 
electric power without insult to the esthetic 
values of the countryside or pollution of the 
air and water is as valid an engineering 
problem as to seek to meet the same de- 
mands within the capital investment capa- 
bilities of the producers. Admittedly, it is 
probably a more difficult problem, having 
more constraints and new factors which are 
more difficult to measure. 

Solving these problems successfully will 
tax the most advanced analytical methodol- 
ogies. Above all, it will require the most 
innovative capabilities and the best tech- 
nical minds. I urge the engineering com- 
munity to accept the challenge of environ- 
mental management. For if you can help this 
Nation to accommodate the demands of a 
growing economy without sacrificing the 
quality of the environment, it will be the 
greatest contribution your profession has 
ever made. 
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Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the complex parliamentary situation 
which will confront the House when we 
begin consideration of amendments to 
H.R. 11060, the Federal election reform 
bill, following the Thanksgiving recess, 
I want to bring to the attention of our 
colleagues a proposal which I may offer 
as an amendment at the appropriate 


time. 

If I should decide to offer it, Mr. 
Speaker, the amendment would direct 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Comptroller General to make a joint 
study of the feasibility of substituting 
special-purpose Federal scrip in place of 
cash or checks for purposes or campaign 
contributions and expenditures. 

The scrip plan is not designed to take 
the place of any other campaign finance 
reform proposal; it is designed to make 
any such reform adopted by Congress 
work effectively. By replacing money— 
which is virtually impossible to trace in 
political campaigns—with serially num- 
bered scrip by means of which each 
transaction can be recorded, computer- 
ized, and publicly reported, both disclo- 
sure and limitations can be made 
enforceable. 

As a part of my remarks Mr. Speaker, 
I include a newsletter and my statement 
before the Committee on Standards of 
Official Conduct which will explain the 
scrip plan in greater detail. I also in- 
clude the text of the amendment. 

Let me emphasize, Mr. Speaker, that 
the amendment, in the event it is offered, 
will simply provide for a 1-year study of 
the plan, a study which I am confident 
can be made without requiring additional 
personnel or appropriations by the De- 
partment of the Treasury and the Gen- 
eral Accountng Office. 

The newsletter, statement, and amend- 
ment follows: 


NOBODY KNOWS—BUT WE CAN FIND OUT 


At a recent post-election meeting of pro- 
fessional political consultants in New York 
City, the campaign manager for the success- 
ful candidate for Governor of one our largest 
states estimated his candidate spent $2 mil- 
lion to be elected. 

His opponent's campaign manager immedi- 
ately dissented. “You spent at least $4 mil- 
lion,” he declared with considerable convic- 
tion. 

That two top professionals, s0 close to the 
scene, should disagree so markedly about a 
matter the law requires be publicly recorded 
and reported is bad enough. 

But it’s even worse when you come to real- 
ize that neither political pro really knows 
how much was spent—or does anyone else. 

Campaign financing, it is clear, has gotten 
completely out of hand. Estimates of the 
cost of electioneering in this year’s Congres- 
sional campaigns alone—an off-year, at 
that—vary from $100 million to $200 mil- 
lion, a huge sum of money that engulfed 
much of the nation in a torrent of words 
and images: from billboards, direct mail, 
Tadio and television, newspapers, fliers, mag- 
azines and a host of campaign gimmicks. 
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TOO MUCH MONEY 


Obviously—and the pros concede this— 
much of it was wasted, Too much of even 
expert use of the media (and a great deal is 
low quality) tends to turn people off and 
ceases to be either interesting or informa- 
tive. 

But, and here’s one big part of the prob- 
lem, so long as the money comes in, it will 
be spent. Few, if any, candidates ever feel 
they have enough; there's always something 
more that can be done that just might make 
a difference. 

Too much money is bad enough, but 
couple it with too little reliable information 
as to where it comes from, who gets it, and 
how it’s spent, and we produce an increas- 
ingly serious result—an electorate which se- 
verely distrusts the electoral process. 

Money is the critical element in political 
campaigns. Adequate funds are essential to 
enable candidates to reach the people effec- 
tively, to make themselves known, to present 
their programs and debate the issues, to ex- 
plain and to persuade. 

But money, by the same token, is the root 
of political evil. Too much for one candidate 
and too little for another prevent the people 
from making a balanced judgment. Personal 
wealth may give a candidate an unbeatable 
advantage. Excessive reliance on a few big 
contributors—or contributions of question- 
able integrity—may compromise an elected 
Official’s independence or objectivity and thus 
destroy the whole purpose of representative 
government, 

TOO LITTLE CONTROL 


Most of all, however, it's the not know- 
ing that hurts. Federal and State laws set 
limits on contributions to and expenditures 
by candidates and political committees and 
require public reporting of such spending. 
But, with few exceptions, these laws are so 
full of loopholes and exemptions, so unrealis- 
tic in their limitations, so seldom enforced 
and so often unenforceable, that they have 
little meaning or effect, What evidence we do 
have of election financing practices inevit- 
ably feeds the suspicion and distrust and 
cynicism of voters—a steadily diminishing 
proportion of whom even bother to cast their 
ballots, 

I do not believe we can go on much longer 
without making fundamental reforms in our 
election finance laws. A great many have 
been proposed—more realistic spending and 
contributing limitations, elimination of loop- 
holes which often exempt political commit- 
tees and primary elections from legal re- 
quirements, tax deductions or credits to en- 
courage more but smaller contributions, and 
many more—most of which have consider- 
able merit. 

Nevertheless, even these changes, desir- 
able as they may be, would not make a sub- 
stantial difference until or unless we find a 
way to trace political money from its source 
to its final destination—and in & manner that 
will make it possible for the public to under- 
stand and make timely judgments as to its 
use in specific elections. 


ACCOUNTABILITY IS POSSIBLE 


This is the basis, therefore, of the proposal 
I launched last week—after considerable 
thought and study—a proposal which would 
provide a reasonably foolproof way of ac- 
counting publicly and systematically for all 
campaign contributions and expenditures 
and thus make possible the effective controls 
we need. 

Since money—cash—is virtually impossible 
to trace, my plan calls for the substitution 
of specially designed Federal scrip, to be 
issued and redeemed by the U.S. Treasury 
and designed to serve as the exclusive medi- 
um of exchange for purposes of Federal 
elections. 

Here, briefly, is how it would work. The 
scrip would be issued in the same denom- 
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inations as money. It would be sold—and 
could be redeemed—at all U.S. Post Offices 
and all Federally licensed financial institu- 
tions such as commercial and savings banks, 
savings and loan associations and credit 
unions. Each individual piece of scrip would 
be identiiable by a serial number. It would 
also contain a brief form on its back, together 
with cne or two small detachable certifi- 
cates, for the purpose of indicating the pur- 
chaser, the candidate or committee to which 
it is contributed, the purpose for which it’s 
spent, and the person or company receiving 
it as payment for goods or services. At each 
step of the way, from purchase to redemp- 
tion, the information would go straight into 
a Treasury Department computer which 
would produce comprehensive, cumulative 
weekly public reports. 
REFORM CAN WORK 

To make the new system work, the law 
would have to prohibit entirely the use of 
anything but scrip for contributions or ex- 
penditures aimed at influencing, directly or 
indirectly, any Federal election. Penalties for 
violations would be provided and both par- 
ties to a violation would be liable—the con= 
tributor and the candidate, the purchaser 
and the provider of campaign goods or 
services. 

Both publicly and privately, the response 
to my proposals to date has been most en- 
couraging. Students and practitioners and 
observers, alike, of the political process rec- 
ognize thé pressing need for reform. And this 
plan—with the help of computers which 
surely have the capacity to handle this rela- 
tively small job—has the virtues of sim- 
plicity, convenience, equity to all involved, 
ease of administration, and technical feasi- 
bility. It can work. 

Alone, the scrip plan would, for the first 
time, guarantee the people’s right to know 
the facts of election spending and provide 
the essential means for legislating effective 
reforms, Together with such reforms, the 
Plan would help to restore the people’s con- 
fidence in the integrity of our elections. 
Each, I think, a rather important objective. 

So far, I’ve run into only one major ob- 
jection: the plan would be likely to work too 
well. 

In all seriousness, this will probably be the 
chief hurdle confronting the plan here in 
Congress. Beneficiaries of the present loose- 
ness won't want to tighten it up. But we'll 
know better when the House Committee on 
Standards of Official Conduct holds hearings, 
hopefully this Fall. 

Meanwhile, I solicit comments and criti- 
cisms, We all have a stake in assuring clean 
elections, 


— 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE 
FLORENCE P. DWYER 


Mr. Chairman, I am deeply grateful that 
you and your colleagues have begun your 
consideration of campaign contributions and 
expenditures while the issue is fresh in peo- 
ple’s minds and while the experience of the 
last campaign is still immediate and com- 
pelling. 

With your help, I hope the Congress can 
assemble the facts, consider the alternatives, 
and determine a course of corrective action 
in a field in which disregard for the law has 
become a national scandal. 

No special purpose would be served by 
reciting the facts of campaign finance to- 
day—its inequities, its loopholes, its favorit- 
ism, and the dangerously hidden nature of 
this activity which denies to the people 
their legal right to know who is influenc- 
ing Federal elections. The nature of the prob- 
lem is too well known. What we need to find 
is a solution. And a solution, if it is to 
come, will only emerge from the kind of ac- 
tive public concern which we are experienc- 
ing today. 
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One of the most encouraging manifesta- 
tions of this interest in election spending 
reform has been the reaction to the Presi- 
dent's veto of the Political Broadcasting Bill 
(S. 3637). Almost without exception, sup- 
porters and opponents alike of the bill— 
Members of Congress, the Administration, 
the press, radio and television, and private 
organizations and individuals—have em- 
phasized the need for comprehensive reform, 
covering all aspects of campaign finance. 
They seem especially united on two points: 
that we're spending too much on elections 
and that the principal difficulty in reform is 
to identify contributors, the candidates to 
wom they give, and the amounts of their 
contributions. 

Obviously, the two are inseparably linked. 
We cannot hope to control spending until we 
find a way—a reasonably foolproof way—to 
determine how much is being spent and 
where it is coming from, in other words to 
trace campaign funds from their origin to 
their final destination. 

As I see it, there are only three ways of 
accomplishing this objective: 

First, by doubling the size of the F.B.I. 
and assigning the new agents to full-time en- 
forcement of the election laws. 

Second, by subsidizing completely all the 
costs of Congressional and Presidential cam- 
paigns, with the Federal Treasury paying all 
campaign bills directly, up to the legal maxi- 
mum, and with all other spending prohibited. 

Third—and this is the proposal I wish to 
submit for your consideration—by substitut- 
ing for cash or any other medium of ex- 
change a single-purpose Federal scrip, is- 
sued by the Treasury in denominations sim- 
ilar to those of our regular currency, avail- 
able to contributors through post offices and 
existing Federally chartered financial in- 
stitutions, with each piece numbered serially 
for instant identification, and with the whole 
process from purchase to redemption put on 
to computers for systematic public account- 
ing. Contributions and expenditures in any 
other form than scrip would be completely 
prohibited. 

The first alternative, I suggest, is mani- 
festly impractical. The second, while it has 
considerable merit, is probably well in ad- 
vance of public opinion. 

The third—my own proposal—is, I submit, 
technically feasible, relatively inexpensive, 
eminently fair and equitable and, most im- 
portant effective. 

Before I outline my ideas in greater de- 
tail, let me emphasize this point: My plan 
is not intended to be a comprehensive re- 
form proposal. It does not, of itself, change 
anything in present law except for the form 
in which contributions and expenditures 
may be made. It does not establish new 
limits, nor does it provide any subsidies, 

What it would do, however, is two essen- 
tial things: It would make the present sys- 
tem manageable, in the sense that it would 
automatically reveal what we now cannot 
know about contributions and expenditures; 
and it would make any further reform work- 
able and effective by closing the loopholes 
which money now keeps open. 

I would go even further: Without some 
such means as I propose, no reform I have 
yet seen—except for a total Federal subsidy— 
could work properly, simply because cash is 
impossible to trace in political campaigns. 
And what can’t be traced cannot be con- 
trolled. 

Simple as it is, my plan would provide this 
essential foundation for reform: A systemat- 
ic, continuous, and public accounting of all 
election funds, and in a manner that will 
make it possible for the people to understand 
and make timely judgments about the source 
and use of funds in specific elections. 

Here, in somewhat greater detail, is how 
my plan would work. A contributor would 
stop at his bank or savings and loan associa- 
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tion or credit union or post office—there is 
at least one in every community—and ex- 
change his check or cash for scrip in the 
amount he wishes to contribute. In doing so, 
he would simply fill in a detachable certifi- 
cate with his name, address, principal 
source of income, and the candidate or com- 
mittee to which he is contributing. That 
small certificate would immediately be sent 
to the Treasury Department and the in- 
formation placed in the computer. 

On the reverse side of the scrip, a similar 
short form would be provided on which the 
recipient candidate or committee’s name 
would be entered together with the purpose 
for which the scrip was being spent, Finally, 
the person or company providing the goods 
or services would confirm the transaction in 
the space provided and simply redeem the 
scrip for cash or deposit it in his account. 
The scrip would then be returned to the 
Treasury Department and the information 
on it entered in the computer. 

Given our high level of technical compe- 
tence in the computer field, it would be a 
simple matter to publish weekly reports of 
all contributions and expenditures. 

To make the new system work, the law 
would have to prohibit entirely the use of 
anything but the scrip for contributions or 
expenditures designed to influence, directly 
or indirectly, any Federal election, Penalties 
for violations would be provided and both 
parties to a violation would be Mable to 
prosecution—the contributor and the can- 
didate, the purchaser of the goods or serv- 
ices and the provider. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that this system 
would be at least 90 to 95 percent effective— 
a degree of efficiency I think most of us 
would settle for. Since the great bulk of 
campaign spending is done with responsible 
firms and institutions—radio and television 
stations, newspapers, printers, the Post Of- 
fice, outdoor advertising companies, and the 
like—there is little likelihood that such 
firms would risk clear violations of the law 
by accepting payment in a form other than 
scrip. And with this degree of compliance 
assured, a very strong measure of pressure 
would be brought to bear on any others who 
might be inclined to deviate. At worst, the 
area of potential violations—under-the-table 
payments to workers or staff, for instance— 
would be greatly restricted and, hence, much 
easier to identify if the need arose. 

Let me emphasize again, Mr. Chairman, 
that my proposal is not intended to substi- 
tute for, or serve as an alternative to, any 
other campaign finance reforms. While it 
can stand alone and thus improve the intel- 
ligibility of the present system, it is designed 
to accompany—and make _ effective—any 
more comprehensive reform Congress may 
enact, whether it is one which imposes new 
restrictions and limitations on campaign fi- 
nance, or one which provides a degree of 
Federal subsidy, or both. 

My concern is that.if we are serious about 
clean elections, if we want reform that will 
really work, then any plan we adopt must 
include the means of making campaign con- 
tributions and expenditures completely visi- 
ble and accountable, 


I believe my plan will accomplish this cen- 
tral objective, and thus help to restore our 
people’s badly damaged confidence in our po- 
litical process. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY Mrs. DWYER 

(Page and line references are to H.R, 
11280.) 

Page 45, immediately after line 14, insert 
the following: 
FEASIBILITY STUDY OF USE OF FEDERAL SCRIP IN 

POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS 

Sec. 402 (a) The Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Comptroller General of the United 
States are directed to study the feasibility of 
a plan to strengthen the effectiveness of dis- 
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closure requirements and the enforceability 
of limitations on contributions and expend- 
itures by (1) prohibiting the use of cash, 
checks, credit cards or any other medium of 
exchange in any campaign for Federal office 
(as defined in section 301 (c) of this Act) 
and (2) requiring the use of Federally issued 
scrip for the purposes of contributions and 
expenditures in connection with any cam- 
paign referred to in clause (1) of this sub- 
section. 

(b) In conducting this study, the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Comptroller General 
shall consider, but not be limited to, the 
following factors in the formulation and im- 
plementation of the scrip plan: 

(1) The issuance of scrip by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in size and denominations 
similar to United States currency, with each 
piece serially numbered and accompanied by 
the necessary number of detachable certifi- 
cates for purposes of record-keeping, to be 
available for purchase at all Federally char- 
tered or licensed financial institutions and 
all U.S, Post offices, and to be fully redeem- 
able by such financial institutions and post 
offices in cash or other negotiable instru- 
ments. 

(2) The installation and operation by the 
Secretary of the Treasury or the Comptroller 
General of the United States of automatic 
data processing equipment adequate for the 
purpose of recording all sales, exchanges, and 
redemptions of serially numbered scrip and 
for reporting in a form available to the pub- 
lic all such sales, exchanges, and redemptions 
of scrip, including in each such instance the 
name, address and principal source of income 
of the purchaser of scrip, the name and 
address of the candidate or political commit- 
tee to which the scrip was contributed, and 
the name and address of the person redeem- 
ing the scrip together with identification of 
the goods or services for which the scrip was 
exchanged. 

(3) The prohibition of the use of cash, 
checks, or other negotiable instruments or 
medium of exchange, or credit, in amounts 
exceeding $50, for the purpose of making 
contributions to any candidate or political 
committee in connection with any election 
for nomination or election to Federal office. 
In the case of contributions in the amount 
of $50 or less, candidates and political com- 
mittees shall purchase scrip and simultane- 
ously submit to the seller of scrip a complete 
list of the name and addresses of contrib- 
utors and the amounts of their contribu- 
tions. 

(4) The prohibition, equally binding on 
both the purchasers and purveyors of goods 
and services for Federal election purposes, 
of all expenditures by candidates and politi- 
cal committees and others in connection with 
any campaign for nomination for election, 
or election, to Federal office in any form other 
than scrip. 

(5) The design of the scrip. Such scrip 
should be designed in such manner as may 
be necessary to permit the recording of the 
purchase, exchange, and redemption of scrip 
by names and addresses of the parties in- 
volved and the identifying of the goods or 
services for which the scrip was expended. 
Such information should be available in such 
form as may be necessary to permit its trans- 
fer to computers at the time of each pur- 
chase, exchange, and redemption of such 
scrip. 

(6) The need, if any, of supervisory ar- 
rangements to assure the adequate function~ 
ing of the scrip plan, including compliance 
and enforcement, 

(7) Determination of the form and con- 
ditions under which continuous informa- 
tion could be made publicly available regard- 
ing campaign contributions and expendi- 
tures. 

(8) The nature and amount of penalties 
to be assessed for violations, and the man- 
ner in which such penalties should be shared 
by parties to a violation. 
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(9) The possibility, under the scrip plan, 
of eliminating requirements for record-keep- 
ing and reporting imposed on candidates 
and political committees under political 
campaign finance laws. 

(10) The cost to the Federal Government 
of implementing and operating the scrip 
plan as compared with similar costs under 
existing or proposed political campaign fi- 
nance control systems. 

(c) The Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
shall report to the President and to the Con- 
gress the results of the study conducted un- 
der this section not later than one year after 
the date of enactment of this section. Such 
report shall contain such recommendations 
as the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
may deem appropriate. Such recommenda- 
tions shall be made jointly, except that, in 
the case of any disagreement, both the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the Comptroller 
General of the United States may submit a 
separate recommendation. 

And renumber the following section ac- 
cordingly, 


KEMP'S A COMER 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
opportunity to watch him on the gridiron 
when he was quarterback for the Buffalo 
Bills and for the past 11 months I have 
had an opportunity to observe him as a 
legislator. He does well in both roles. 

I was very pleased and impressed at 
the complimentary article in Thursday’s 
Wall Street Journal on our colleague and 
my neighbor, the Honorable Jack F. 
Kemp, of Buffalo, N.Y. 

The excellent article by Alan L, Otten, 
Journal political writer, speaks for itself 
and I include it as a part of my remarks. 

The article follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Nov. 18, 1971] 
KEMP’S A COMER 
(By Alan L. Otten) 

WASHINGTON.—Every two years, anywhere 
from 35 to 60 new members enter the U.S. 
House of Representatives. Even before they 
arrive, two or three are tabbed as “comers”— 
clever young go-getters who will quickly 
emerge from the faceless pack to become 
leaders of the House or move on to the Senate 
or even beyond. 

One of the clear comers in the current 
freshman crop is a ruggedly handsome, highly 
articulate conservative Republican from the 
suburbs of Buffalo, N.Y., Jack F. Kemp. His 
fellow Republican freshmen chose him as 
president of their informal group, the 92nd 
Club. He was one of three newcomers ad- 
mitted into the Chowder and Marching So- 
ciety, that elite group of such present and 
past Mouse GOP greats as Richard Nixon, 
Melvin Laird and Gerald Ford. 

He was picked by the White House to de- 
fend the President’s Vietnam policy on the 
Dick Cavett and David Frost shows in debate 
with dump-Nixon Rep. Paul McCloskey. A 
recent trip to Vietnam won him an unusual 
half-nour audience to report to the President. 
He’s in heavy demand as a speaker to raise 
money for House Republicans around the 
country, while Vice President Agnew and 
other administration bigwigs journey to Buf- 
falo to help raise funds for his own campaign. 

“There's no question Jack is the big star of 
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the freshman class,” a senior (and non-ad- 
miring) colleague ruefully remarks. A closer 
look at 36-year-old Jack Kemp helps reveal 
those factors that spotlight one man as a 
comer while others remain in the shadows. 


THIRTEEN YEARS OF FOOTBALL 


Certainly it helps to start with instant 
name recognition—in this case, from 13 years 
as an all-star quarterback, first for the San 
Diego Chargers and then, until February 
1970, the Buffalo Bills. Mr. Kemp led the Bills 
to two American Football League champion- 
ships, was AFL Player of the Year in 1965 
and for five years headed the AFL Players 
Association. 

The football reputation, his wholesome 
good looks and his fluent way with words had 
long made him a much-sought Republican 
speaker, particularly on college campuses. 
People, he admits, were intrigued to find a 
professional athlete who not only was a con- 
servative Republican but who also could use 
correctly such words as “bizarre” and “self- 
flagellation,” talk knowledgeably about tax 
depreciation schedules and sulfur dioxide pol- 
lutants, and quote Edmund Burke (“A Repre- 
sentative owes his people not only his indus- 
try but his judgment”). 

Buffalo Republicans had long been hoping 
for just such a paragon to take on Democratic 
Rep. Richard McCarthy, and Mr. Kemp was 
more than willing. His well-financed and pro- 
fessionally guided campaign was helped 
mightily by Mr. McCarthy's later decision to 
give up the seat and run for the Senate, but 
Mr. Kemp still came to Washington with the 
valuable image of something of a giant- 
killer. 

Still another asset was having good friends 
in high places. Old California buddies in- 
cluded White House aides Herbert Klein and 
Robert Finch, House GOP Campaign Chair- 
man Rep. Bob Wilson. Mr. Kemp not only 
campaigned hard for Richard Nixon for Pres- 
ident in 1960 and governor of California in 
1962, but spent two weeks traveling with him 
on behalf of Bob Finch for lieutenant gover- 
nor in 1966. 

STILL QUARTERBACKING 


These people counsel him, speak in his dis- 
trict, open downtown agency doors for him. A 
Buffalo newspaper cartoon showed Messrs. 
Nixon, Klein and Finch in football uniforms 
blocking for Quarterback Kemp. 

(And he repays the favors, as, for exam- 
ple, helping the White House by debating Mr. 
McCloskey. “My sense of fair play was chal- 
lenged,” he relates. “I don’t quarrel with 
those who say we shouldn't have been in there 
or should get out faster—I say the latter my- 
self—but to label the military as war crimi- 
nals and to say the President really doesn’t 
desire peace—that’s something else.”) 

The young Congressman has other hall- 
marks of the true comer: boundless ambition 
and a ruthless readiness to put his own needs 
first; a shrewd instinct for spotting good po- 
litical openings, and real hustle to follow 
through and take advantage of them. 

When Amtrak cut back rail passenger serv- 
ice west of Buffalo, he quickly organized a 
House bloc to press for continued service west 
to Detroit and Chicago, persuaded the area 
governors to pick up part of any operating 
deficit, and finally got “provisional” service 
restored. He has taken the lead in a well-pub- 
licized push for a House resolution calling for 
United Nations debate on the Soviet Union’s 
refusal to permit Jews to leave the country. 
Mr. Kemp says he seeks to dramatize the So- 
viets’ disregard for human rights; cynics sug- 
gest he’s cannily building good will among 
New York’s large Jewish vote, 

Pressed to explain his current reputation, 
the Congressman cites “a built-in advantage, 
as a moderately successful football player,” 
and a popular hunger for stronger political 
leadership. 
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CONSENSUS, NO; DECISIONS, YES 


“I learned long ago,” he declares, “that you 
can't quarterback a football team by taking 
a poll and following the consensus, You have 
to weigh risks, make judgments, take 
chances,” 

Mr. Kemp campaigned as a “‘let’s tell what’s 
right about America” Republican, and his 
H>use record thus far is rated as 100% by 
the American Conservative Union and 15% 
by the Americans for Democratic Action. Yet 
in recognition of Buffalo’s high unemploy- 
ment, he has supported several spending 
measures far larger than the White House 
wanted. 

Mr. Kemp ts at some pains to deny as “ab- 
surd” rumons that he'll be the Conservative 
Party challenger against Republican Sen. 
Jacob Javits in 1974. “I have a forum here to 
exert some leadership, and that’s exactly 
where I want to be,” he says. Clearly, though, 
a Senate seat some day is well within his 
downfield vision. 

It's not going to be all clear going, of 
course. First re-elections are normally con- 
sidered the toughest, though a coming reap- 
portionment plan will probably make his dis- 
trict more Republican. More seriously, some 
colleagues rate Mr. Kemp still naive and 
prone to error. For example, they say, it may 
flatter his ego to debate Mr, McCloskey on 
television or to have Mr. Agnew speak for 
him, but these may not be such good politics 
in a district where many well-educated su- 
burbanites don’t particularly like the war or 
the Vice President. Other House members 
complain that he skimps on the nasty nitty- 
gritty of committee work, and that his fast, 
purposeful pace often leaves bruised feelings 
behind. 


It usually takes three or four terms to 
know whether the comers actually live up to 
their early billing. A good many people will 
be watching to see whether Quarterback 
Kemp can still throw the long bomb. 


NATIONAL BIBLE WEEK 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker: 

You are a child of the universe, no less 
than the trees and the stars; you have a 
right to be here. And whether or not it is 
clear to you, no doubt the universe is unfold- 
ing as it should. Therefore, be at peace with 
God, whatever you conceive Him to be. And 
whatever your labors and aspirations, in the 
noisy confusion of life, keep peace in your 
soul. 


These words, originally found unsigned 
‘on an empty wall of Old St. Paul’s 
Church, Baltimore, in 1962 and titled 
“Desiderata”, capture simply and pre- 
ciously the essence of the message and 
meaning of the Bible. Each man con- 
ceives his God in his own manner. Yet 
all individuals seek similar answers—all 
men question, all doubt, all at one time 
express the words of Jeremiah, “Why 
me?” and the dream of Micah: 

And they shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares, and their spears into pruninghooks: 
nation shall not lift up sword against na- 
tion, neither shall they learn war anymore. 
Ch. 4: 3. 

The biblical words we read so en- 
veloped in human emotion are in turn, 
words which provide our chief source 
of human consolation: 
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Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith 
your God. Isaiah 11: 1. 


It is often reiterated that the Bible 
was regarded by the founders of the 
Nation as their greatest personal treas- 
ure. The hope, the promise, the inspira- 
tion which gave them the necessary cour- 
age to continue despite all difficulties and 
disappointments were found within its 
covers. 

I recall the story of an old religious 
teacher who began the first day of his 
class by throwing the Bible on the floor 
and shouting: 

This book is not holy. How can it be holy 
if its words hold no meaning for you and 
if you make no effort to understand its 
words? 


One is encouraged to study and to 
question, for only in questioning will the 
answers be found. 

The Bible has been described as “a tree 
of life for them that hold fast to it’—a 
tree with its branches spreading, in- 
twining, bending and straightening, yet 
continually reaching and growing. 

A young boy was asked by his grand- 
father to bring him a copy of the New 
Testament. The old man, looking up at 
the boy stated: 

My son, you carry that book easily in your 
youth but when you are as old as I am, it 
must carry you. 


The contents of the Bible touch upon 
nearly every area of human thought, 
from philosophy and government to 
poetry and ethics. Its authors include the 
shepherd and the king, men of consider- 
able learning and men counseled through 
the experiences of day to day life. Be- 
neath this diversity of human author- 
ship lies a wonderful unity, pointing to 
the operation of one directing mind. 
Thus, while variety is found in writing 
style and emphasis, a powerful theme of 
direction persists. 

Look again at the words of “Desider- 
ata”—be at peace with God . .. and keep 
peace in your soul. This is the ever pres- 
ent theme of our Holy Scriptures, be it 
said by a wise man, a beggar or a prophet. 
Jeremiah, Hosea, Hezekiah—their dis- 
tinction lies in the fact that they were 
human beings who dared to speak out 
against the unfair practices of their 
day, men who refused to compromise 
with injustice. The simple words of the 
prophet Micah carry with them the full 
message of peace for every man and for 
every nation: 

And what doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly and to love mercy and to 
walk humbly with thy God. Ch. 6:8. 


As we observe the 31st annual Amer- 
ican Bible Week, may we refiect once 
again upon his words. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN— 
HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
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“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadis- 
tically practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,600 American prison- 
ers of war and their families. 

How long? 


PROTECTING AMERICAN JOBS 
HON. JOHN F. SEIBERLING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, for 
many months I have been greatly con- 
cerned about the impact of imports on 
employment in this country, and, in par- 
ticular, employment in the tire indus- 
try. Although the impact is fairly easy 
to determine, the solutions are not. 

Legislation has been introduced, and 
is now pending before the Ways and 
Means Committee, which addresses it- 
self to this problem and proposes various 
solutions. I have written the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, the 
Honorable WILBUR MILLS, urging that 
hearings be scheduled on this subject at 
the earliest practicable date. 

In the meantime, I think it will con- 
tribute to a better understanding of the 
problem and the implications of some 
of the proposed remedies if material al- 
ready available can be inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for study by the 
many Members of Congress who are also 
concerned. For this purpose, I think I 
can say that the tire industry typifies 
the. problems facing many industries. 
Accordingly, I intend to insert into the 
Recorp from time to time materials re- 
lating to the problems of international 
trade as they affect the tire industry. 

As the initial insert I am offering the 
statement of Mr. Peter Bommarito, in- 
ternational president of the United Rub- 
ber, Cork, Linoleum & Plastic Workers 
of America, AFL-CIO. This statement 
was made in person several months ago 
to the Members of the House who con- 
stitute the Northeast Ohio Congressional 
Council. While it may be that the Presi- 
dent’s actions in connection with the 
dollar “float” and the import surcharge 
have had some effect on the immediate 
crisis, the long-range problem remains. 

Mr. Bommarito’s statement follows: 

PROTECTING AMERICAN JOBS 

My name is Peter Bommarito, I am the In- 
ternational President of the United Rubber, 
Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO. I welcome this opportu- 
nity to attend this meeting and to present 
to you the problems confronting the mem- 
bers of our Union. I appreciate the concern 
that you display, as evidenced by your pres- 
ence. 

JOB SECURITY 

The single most important subject facing 
the rubber worker today is the stability of 
his employment. During the past two decades 
the number of jobs available and the em- 
ployment in the Akron rubber companies 
has declined drastically. The Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company in 1944 employed 12,- 
000 production and maintenance workers. 
The number is now down to 4,000. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company dropped from a high of 
11,000 to the present 4,000. The Goodyear 
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Tire and Rubber Company fell from a high 
of 15,800 in 1943 to 7,000 present active em- 
ployees. In the three large Akron-based rub- 
ber companies alone over 24,000 jobs have 
ceased to exist since World War II. The U.S. 
Department of Labor estimates nationwide 
job losses for the period 1966-1969 at 700,- 
000 because of Imports alone. 


REASONS GIVEN 


Many theories have been offered by econ- 
omists, industrialists and other concerned 
civic leaders as to why the jobs have left 
not only in the Akron area but in the nation 
as a whole. Economists talk about comparable 
advantages; industrial leaders blame high 
wages and low productivity; civic leaders are 
at a loss for an explanation, Regardless of 
what theories we accept it is time that we 
take a realistic approach to the overall un- 
employment problem based on facts and not 
suppositions, based on the truth and not 
propaganda. 


IMPACT ON NATIONWIDE EMPLOYMENT 


The American worker today is the major 
victim of the falloff in exports, of the flood of 
imports, or both. The current deterioration 
of the U.S. position in international world 
trade is having an adverse effect on employ- 
ment and job security. The workers have 
come to the unions for help and their unions, 
acting in concert, seek redress and remedies 
to this very great threat. Tens of thousands 
of workers are suffering loss of jobs, unem- 
ployment, lowered standards of living and 
loss of their dignity in their role in our work- 
oriented society. The workers’ grievances are 
with the government of the U.S. because it 
is the government's foreign trade and invest- 
ment policies that are responsible for this 
situation. It is time to adopt a trade policy 
that enhances the well-being of the American 
people in place of one that increases cor- 
porate profits and enhances private greed. 
Organized labor intends to pursue this is- 
sue and continue to fight for international 
trade and investment policies that will restore 
the workingman’s dignity and end these 
hardships. 

TRADE UNIONS’ POSITION 


Since 1934 the trade union movement has 
supported government policies for the ex- 
pansion of world trade. This support was 
based on labor's goal of increased employ- 
ment and improved living standards, both at 
home and abroad. As world trade expanded, 
changes in economic conditions occurred; 
foreign governments established direct and 
indirect subsidies for exports and erected 
barriers to imports. U.S. investments, com- 
bined with patent and license agreements, 
transferred American technology through- 
out the world—by the late 1960's imports 
were taking over large and growing portions 
of U.S. domestic markets of manufactured 
merchandise and components. 


TIRE AND OTHER PRODUCT IMPORTS 


The total value of automobile tires im- 
ported in early 1960 was $10 million; today 
this figure exceeds $300 million. That is ap- 
proximately 10% of the domestic tire market. 
In 1969 the deterioration in our balance of 
trade reflected a deficit of $173 million for 
the tire industry. This represents a net job 
loss to 7500 American workers (based on 457 
persons employed for every 1 million tires 
produced). 

In 1957, 6% of the bicycle tires sold in the 
U.S. were brought in by foreign industries; 
today 85% of the bicycle tires and tubes pur- 
chased in the U.S. are imported from for- 
eign producers. Only two American com- 
panies operating domestically are now in ex- 
istence. 

The U.S. has become a net importer of 
steel, autos, trucks, automotive parts, cloth- 
ing, footwear, glass, electronic goods, musi- 
cal instruments, television, wigs, hair pieces, 
TV sets and transistor radios to mention 
only a few. These events are the results of 
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changes in world economic conditions that 
require change to be made in the U.S. trade 
policies. The hard facts of life dictate that 
the government's foreign trade policies be 
swiftly modified in light of the rapidly in- 
creasing domination of foreign products. 
COMMON FALLACIES 

For the past several years the American 
consumer has been led to believe by leading 
industrialists, the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce and newspaper editorials that in- 
creased imports created a distinct eco- 
nomic advantage with resultant low 
prices. We also read and hear that job 
exports are the fault of organized 
labor for constantly asking for higher wages, 
increased fringe benefits or strict antipol- 
lution measures and stringent safety and 
health regulations; that it is the fault of 
the workingman because of low productivity, 
disinterest in his job, disloyalty to the com- 
pany and a lack of enthusiasm for zero de- 
fects that. causes the increase in unemploy- 
ment, but that just isn’t the truth. 

IMPORTS VERSUS PRICES 


Imports do not serve to “discipline” prices. 
Often, the American consumer receives no 
benefit at all. The imports are generally sold 
at the prevailing American price, with re- 
sultant substantially widened profit mar- 
gins. We were told that the American indus- 
trialists’ answer to the small import foreign 
car was the Pinto—it was produced with en- 
gines imported from England and Germany 
and the standard transmission from other 
European manufacturers. Sales price—higher 
than the import. 

“Buy American” has become a myth, It 
should read “Buy American if you can find 
it.” Only recently an Akron rubber worker 
from Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
purchased an American made car with what 
he thought was American produced Good- 
year tires only to find that the tires actually 
were made in Austria, Nearly all foreign im- 
port tires are sold domestically at American 
prices regardless of the cost of production. 
Make no mistake about it, the sales price 
will be at whatever amount the consumer is 
willing to pay. There are few import bar- 
gains. 

There are also multinational corporations 
who produce component parts in American 
and foreign subsidiaries—assemble them in 
Mexican border plants, and return them duty 
free to the United States under TSUS Item 
807. Although the corporation has realized a 
tremendous labor savings, it is not passed on 
to the consumer. Shoe prices rose 38% be- 
tween 1960 and 1971, faster than the 31% 
increase in the overall Consumer Price In- 
dex. During this period the shoe imports 
skyrocketed, many shoe factories closed their 
doors, thousands of American shoe workers 
lost their jobs, yet the consumer benefited 
not at all. 

WORKER'S ADJUSTMENT 


There are many people who show a com- 
plete indifference to these trade-caused work- 
er problems and they recommend that an un- 
employed worker should adjust, equating a 
worker with a retooling of a machine. This 
attitude is not only shocking in terms of 
social ethics, it reflects an ignorance of the 
workers’ problems. 

Labor is not an interchangeable part as 
some economists believe. A jobless rubber 
worker in Akron does not automatically be- 
come a clerical worker in New York or even 
in Portland. 

While capital and machines can be moved 
from one part of the country to another, 
or to other countries, workers do not have 
full mobility. Workers have great stakes in 
their jobs and their communities. They have 
skills that are related to the job or industry. 
They have seniority and seniority-based 
benefits such as vested pensions, vacations, 
and supplemental unemployment benefits. 
Workers have investments in their homes, a 
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stake in the neighborhood, schools and 
churches. This lack of mobility is not a 
fault. It is a virtue. It is an important factor 
in giving stability to a community and to 
society. Moreover a worker's skill is among 
his most valuable assets. It cannot, however, 
be transferred to another industry or occu- 
pation with ease, if at all. 

Further illustration of this indifference is 
the lack of data and information on the 
impact that international trade has on U.S. 
workers. There is a great void of information 
bearing on the employment impact and 
other effects on workers. This shortcoming 
can only be attributed to a lack of interest 
by foreign trade experts in government and 
business. We note that there is a great 
abundance of information and data avail- 
able from the U.S. government to business- 
men who wish to relocate their business 
abroad. 

MULTINATIONAL EXPLOITATION OF LABOR 


It has long been the history of most cor- 
porations to exploit labor. Organized labor, 
through its efforts, was successful in over- 
coming the once prevalent 7 day, dawn to 
dusk, sweat shop conditions that once ex- 
isted in this country. 

In the early 1930s and on into the 40s the 
working conditions in the shops of this na- 
tion were unbearable. Men and women were 
forced to work under intolerable conditions 
that threatened their safety, impaired their 
health and caused early retirement and pre- 
mature death. Through the concept. of col- 
lective bargaining, organized labor obtained 
for the working force a decent wage and 
vastly improved working conditions. The 
workingman achieved a high degree of dig- 
nity with equity and security. 

In order to combat these successful efforts, 
the corporations began to divide and diver- 
sify. Looking for pools of cheap labor, plants 
moved from the highly industrialized cities 
in the north to the rural nonindustrial areas 
of the southern states. For several years they 
were able to maintain Jow wages among 
these workers; however, organized iabor once 
again was able to improve the standard of 
living and the working conditions in these 
plants through the bargaining process. 

The corporations then turned to a multi- 
national status and exported American jobs 
to foreign markets at the same time reduc- 
ing, and in many instances eliminating their 
flow of exported goods to these countries. 

U.S. firms invested approximately 3.8 bil- 
lion dollars in plants and machinery in for- 
eign subsidiaries in 1960. The U.S. Commerce 
Department estimates that U.S. based plants 
will invest more than 8 billion dollars abroad 
in manufacturing in 1971. 

During the past 25 years about 8 thousand 
subsidiaries of U.S. companies have been es- 
tablished on foreign soil with estimated an- 
nual sales of approximately 200 billion dol- 
lars, obviously displacing U.S. produced 
goods in both American markets and world 
markets, These companies also export Ameri- 
can technology; some of it developed through 
the expenditure of government funds paid 
for by American tax payers—their biggest 
export, of course, is U.S. jobs. 

The multinational is not simply an Amer- 
ican company moving to a new locality where 
the same laws apply and where it is still 
within the jurisdiction of Congress and the 
government of the United States. This is a 
runaway to a foreign country, with different 
laws, different institutions and different 
labor and social standards. In most instances, 
even the name changes. The tentacles of 
American industry reach far into foreign 
lands. It is ironic that these same multi- 
national corporations have sought to in- 
fluence U.S. trade legislation in the name 
of “free trade.” Unlike their competing cor- 
porations in the U.S., these multiglobal op- 
erations are beyond the reach of present U.S. 
law or the laws of any single nation. 
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INTERNATIONAL BANKS 


In the 1960's we have seen an important 
related phenomenon—the expansion of 
United States-based international banks, 
which service and help to finance foreign 
subsidiaries of U.S. companies. At present, 
there is a vast global network of branches of 
U.S. banks, which moves funds easily from 
one country to another, beyond the direct 
reach of the monetary policies of any govern- 
ment, including our own. 

When the government’s squeeze on the 
American money market threw homebuild- 
ing into a recession and hit other groups in 
the American economy in 1969, the U.S. in- 
ternational banks increased their borrowings 
from their foreign branches by an amazing 
$7 billion. 

This $7 billion was for the aid and com- 
fort of the American central offices of those 
international banks and their prime cus- 
tomers—the big corporations. The rates to 
the special customers were considerably less 
than those paid by small businessmen or 
home-buyers. When the money squeeze eased 
here, and the interest rates declined, this 
same “hot money” was transferred back 
abroad, and was partly responsible for the 
recent dollar crisis in the money 
markets, Financial reporters attributed much 
of the manipulation in the money market to 
the treasurers of multinational corporations 
who were busy selling their dollars for 
stronger currencies. 

In view of these developments by the 
banks, the multinational firms and the radi- 
cally changed concepts of international rela- 
tionships, the question must be asked: How 
long can the United States government and 
the American people permit such operations 
of private companies and banks to continue 
without regulation? 


CANADIAN-MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY 
AGREEMENT 


The Michelin Tire Company of France and 
the Canadian government have entered into 
an agreement the effect of which will un- 
doubtedly become a most serious threat to 
the security of employees in the United 
States tire industry. 

The Canadian government has committed 
to Michelin a 15-year, $50 million low cost 
loan from the Provincial government’s Mm- 
dustrial Promotion’ Agency to aid in the 
building of three plants. The Federal De- 
partment of Regional Economic Expansion 
has also signed an agreement with the 
French company offering two grants totalling 
$10 million. 

Canada has granted tariff concessions by 
proposing the reduction or complete elimi- 
nation of tariffs on most Michelin imports, 
to commerce in 1971. Further tariff relief has 
been offered on imported production ma- 
chines in conjunction with a rapid write-off 
of production equipment in two years and 
on buildings in five years. 

The entire value of the company’s invest- 
ment, including government grants, is also 
eligible for depreciation. Property tax con- 
cessions are available limiting annual taxes 
to 1% of the value of the buildings for ten 
years with no taxes to be levied during this 
same period on land, equipment or inventory. 

It is my opinion that the foregoing agree- 
ment between the Canadian government and 
Michelin Tire may be construed as a viola- 
tion of the contractual authority of the 
GATT Agreements. I am of the further opin- 
fon that these subsidies, in the form of spe- 
cial concessions, could be offset as provided 
for under Section 303 of the Tariff Act by 
the imposition of countervailing duties. 

I offer the following specific steps for the 
protection of American workers and for the 
preservation of our industrial society: 

1. The U.S. government must stop helping 
and subsidizing U.S. companies in setting up 
and operating foreign subsidiaries. Section 
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806.30 and 807 of the Tariff Schedules should 
be repealed; these sections of the Tariff Code 
Provide especially low tariffs on imported 
goods, assembled abroad from U.S.-made 
parts. Moreover, the U.S. tax deferral on 
profits from foreign subsidiaries should be 
eliminated, so that the profits of these sub- 
Sidiaries will be subjected to the U.S. cor- 
porate income tax for the year they are 
earned. 

2. The government should regulate, super- 
vise and curb the substantial outflows of 
American capital for the investments of U.S. 
companies in foreign operations. 

3. The government should regulate, super- 
vise and curb the export of American tech- 
nology—by regulating the foreign license and 
patent arrangements of American companies. 

4. The government should press, in appro- 
priate international agencies, for the estab- 
lishment of international fair labor stand- 
ards in world trade. 

5. In the face of growing unresolved prob- 
lems, an orderly marketing mechanism is 
needed immediately to regulate the flow of 
imports into the U.S. of those goods and 
product-lines in which sharply rising imports 
are displacing significant percentages of U.S. 
production and employment. Such quotas 
that bar the rapid displacement of U.S. pro- 
duction and employment by flood tides of 
imports could slow down the disruptive im- 
pacts on American society and help to pro- 
vide an orderly expansion of trade. 

6. The U.S. government should. take im- 
mediate positive action by continued ne- 
gotiations with the Canadian government as 
provided under the terms of the GATT Agree- 
ments to alleviate the Michelin situation. 


WHITSON KIRK: 50 YEARS OF 
SCOUTING 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, it is a pleas- 
ure for me to direct the attention of my 
colleagues to the exemplary record of 
dedication and service in behalf of the 
Boy Scouts of America that has been 
achieved by Mr. Whitson Kirk, of Webb 
City, Mo. 

Mr. Kirk is being honored as the only 
individual in the Mokan Area Council 
who has accumulated 50 years of serv- 
ice to Scouting, during the council’s an- 
nual recognition ceremony. 

As a recipient myself of the Silver 
Beaver and Silver Antelope awards, and 
one who has also long been interested in 
Scouting, I can attest to the truly com- 
mendable service Mr. Kirk has rendered. 

I submit the following newspaper arti- 
cle and Boy Scout service record of Mr. 
Kirk for enlightenment of all: 

[From the Joplin (Mo.) News Herald, 
Jan. 10, 1967] 
Wess Crry Man Has LONG RECORD 
IN SCOUTING 
(By Irene Holt) 

Wess Crry, Mo.—Whitson Kirk, 902 West 
Second street, has the longest registered ten- 
ure with the Boy Scouts of any adult in the 
Mo.-Kan. Area Council, with a 43-year rec- 
ord, according to Richard Miller, council 
scout executive. “It could be said that if we 
have a Mr, Scouting in the Joplin area it 
would be Whitson Kirk,” Miller said. 

Kirk, who is president of the Mo.-Kan. 
Area Council, was reelected for a second 
term, beginning this month. He first joined 
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Webb City troop No. 2 sponsored by the First 
Presbyterian church in January, 1920. Ken- 
neth Glazier, was scoutmaster of the troop 
and Dr. Raymond Kuhn, assistant scout- 
master. Rufus Lane of Joplin was scout com- 
missioner of the Webb City district. 

“Our scout uniforms were fattened after 
the World War I soldiers’ uniforms,” Kirk 
said. “We had laced up breeches, wrapped 
up leggings, and a wide-brimmed hat. 

“At the time I went into scouting Webb 
City was operating on its own basis with a 
complete scout organization within the 
town, In June, 1924, 12 or 15 of us were the 
first to make an overnight stay at Camp Nih- 
kagaha. In that group was William Chinn, 
Gordon Told, and Chester Roney. We camped 
three days beside the spring there.” 

Kirk, who is a life scout, has held every 
office in the local troop, being senior patrol 
leader, at the time of the first camp-out. 

When asked why his interest in scouting 
had continued through the years, he said: 
“I have always liked it. It was also partly for 
civic pride and partly because I was left 
without a father at the age of 10 and a 
mother at 13. Other scout leaders had taken 
me under their guidance so I always tried to 
pay back some of it.” 

Whitson Kirk Jr., who lives in Leawood, 
Kan. also is a life scout. 

In 1950, while serving as contingent leader 
for the Mo-Kan area group, he made the trip 
to Valley Forge, Pa., to the National Jamboree 
there, accompanied by 68 scouts from the 
area. This is a four-year national program in 
scouting. “Normally a boy will spend four 
years in the scouts. The aim is to give every 
boy a chance to attend.” 

Last August Kirk attended the voluntary 
training center at Philmont Scout ranch near 
Cimmaron, N.M. as finance chairman. The 
same week he was there for training Ed 
Johnson, public relations chairman, also 
attended. 

Kirk received the Golden Sun award in 
1938 and the Silver Beaver award, the high- 
est award a council can give adults, in 1944. 
He also is a member of the Vigil Honors of 
the Order of the Arrow for honor campers. 
He was on the camping committee at the 
time of the securing of donations for the 
Frank Childress Scout reservation. 

It is generally acknowledged that Kirk was 
instrumental in formulating all the arrange- 
ments after Paul Childress told Kirk of his 
intention to give, in memory of his mother 
and father, the two sections of land with all 
the improvements to the Girl Scouts and 
Boy Scouts. This was an unusual intention— 
for the Girl Scouts and Boy Scouts to own 
something jointly, and after months of work 
it was through Whitson Kirk’s efforts that 
this was accomplished. 

“Whitson is an unusual council president 
in that his scouting background entails work 
as a scoutmaster, troop committeeman, past 
council commissioner, and an individual that 
has been involved in the camp development 
program at both the old Camp Nihkagaha 
and the present Frank Childress Scout Reser- 
vation,” Richard Miller said. 

Whitson Kirk is general manager of Gen- 
eral Steel Products Company, 2002 West 
Seventh street. 


Boy Scour AND COMMUNITY SERVICE 
RECORD oF WHITSON J. KRE 
1, BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
A. Loca! level 

Tenderfoot Scout, January 1, 1920, Ken- 
neth W. Glaser, Scoutmaster, Troop 2, Pres- 
byterian Church, Webb City, Missouri, Rufus 
Lane, Scout Commissioner. 

Member Troop 1, September, 1921. 

Member Troop 25, September, 1922; Sen- 
ior Patrol Leader 1923 to 1926; Assistant 
Scoutmaster, September, 1926-1938; Scout- 
master, October 31, 1939-1940; Troop Com- 
mittee, 1940-1962. 
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B. MoKan Area Council 

Neighborhood Comimssioner, December 31, 
1941-1942. 

Chairman of Camping and Actitvites, De- 
cember, 1942-1943. 

Scout Commissioner, March 31, 1945-1949. 

Council Executive Board Member or Mem- 
ber at Large, 1949-1971. 

Chairman of Organization and Extension, 
March 31, 1950. 

President of MoKan Area Council, 1966 and 
1967. 

Attended Regional Meeting, Colorado 
Springs. 

Attended Regional Meeting, Kansas City. 
Attended National Meeting, Dallas, Texas. 
C. National council 

Natonal Jamboree, Valley Forge, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Philmont Scout Ranch—Leaders Training 
1966. 

II. OTHER ACTIVITIES 

A. General Manager of General Steel Prod- 
ucts Company, employed there 42 years. 

B. Member of Webb City Rotary Club 
since 1945. 

C. Member of Presbyterian Church—Webb 
City; Elder since May 5, 1946; Board of 
Trustees—elected in 1952—completing 6th 
term. 

D. Member American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers since 1953. 

E. Member Webb City Housing Authority 
Board. 

Il. SPECIAL OUTSTANDING ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


A. In 1961, through the coordinating efforts 
of Mr. Kirk, Mr. Paul Childress made a gift 
of 200 acres including buildings and fencing 
to be used jointly by the Boy Scouts of 
America and the Girl Scouts of America for 
a camping area. This facility is presently 
being used by both Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts and is known as Childress Scout Res- 
ervation. 

B. While President in 1967 of the MoKan 
Area Council the present Scout Service Cen- 
ter was acquired anu opened as a Scout 
Service Center. Dignitaries at the open house 
included the Governor of the State of Mis- 
souri, Warren E. Hearnes. 


Iv. AWARDS 


A. In 1939 he was awarded the Order of 
the Golden Sun, a special award presented 
by the MoKan Area Council Boy Scouts of 
America annually to outstanding Scouters, 

B. December 6, 1944 he was awarded the 
Silver Beaver by the National Court of Honor. 

C. On August 29, 1959 he received the 
Vigil Honor, Order of the Arrow. 


PROSPERITY—DOES IT TRICKLE 
DOWN OR PERCOLATE UP? 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ventional thing to say these days is that 
the President’s most effective political 
ploy is his ability to surprise everyone by 
doing what is least expected. We are told 
that his China trip was unexpected, and 
his sudden conversion to wage and price 
“controls” was a total surprise. 

There is no doubt, of course, that the 
trimmings on Presidential policies are 
usually arranged in as surprising and at- 
tention-getting a manner as possible. But 
when you penetrate the rhetoric and ex- 
amine the substance, the policies of Pres- 
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ident Nixon in most cases, notably in- 
cluding the area of wage and price “‘con- 
trols,” is really not all that new and 
different. 

Most Republican Presidents after Lin- 
coln have believed, with a deep and fer- 
vent faith, in the proposition that busi- 
ness men are the only creators of na- 
tional wealth, and that everyone else 
prospers or fails depending on how much 
of the businessman’s profits trickle down 
to them. Neither the working man nor the 
farmer, in this orthodox Republican view 
of the world, actually contribute any- 
thing to the Nation’s well-being. It is 
only as they share in the profits of busi- 
ness that they can expect to be well-off. 
This fervid belief in the law of economic 
gravity has survived Republican depres- 
sion after Republican depression. It sur- 
vives crises after crisis and is one area, 
at least, in which truly good Repubicans 
can be counted upon to put principle 
ahead of politics. President Nixon is fol- 
lowing loyally in the footsteps of many 
of his GOP predecessors, and in the trail 
blazed by the previous Republican ad- 
ministration of which he was a part. 
Those administrations did not let massive 
unemployment and the prospect of losing 
an election shift them away from their 
devotion to the trickle-down theory, 
and neither is the present administra- 
tion. 

Naturally, the President seeks to put 
the best face on it. 

This summer, when the President an- 
nounced his freeze on working people’s 
wages, and expressed his pious wish that 
profits might also be kept within mod- 
eration, he sought to justify it by ex- 
pressing the belief that somehow this 
would fight unemployment and fight 
inflation. Since the unemployment was 
largely caused by the President’s earlier 
efforts to fight inflation, the unemployed 
could be pardoned a certain skepticism 
about the new Nixon formula for creat- 
ing jobs. But if you believe in trickle- 
down economics it all makes sense. Under 
the ancient trickle-down theory, if you 
just direct every organ of public policy 
and private power to insure that those 
who have the most set more, then it fol- 
lows that those who have the least may, 
somehow, from the generosity of those 
who have everything, get something. 

The other side of the administration’s 
anti-inflation coin—the administration's 
idea of what to do for business when you 
freeze workers’ pay—is to propose big 
tax breaks for industry, in the hope that 
they will somehow create jobs for the 
unemployed. 

As I suggested at the beginning of these 
remarks, the more you examine the 
Nixon surprise economic package the less 
surprise and the more Republican ortho- 
doxy there appears in it. 

Fortunately, the President is not the 
only ex-Vice President around to give us 
economic advice. There is another, pres- 
ently an active Member of a nearby 
legislative body, and his advice continues 
to be basically a good deal sounder than 
that of his fellow ex-Veep. 

The able junior Senator from Minne- 
sota has persuaded the Senate to amend 
the pending tax legislation to increase 
the minimum standard income tax de- 
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duction from $1,000 to $1,300. This will 
not do much for big businessmen directly 
or individually, but it will provide a mas- 
sive shot in the arm for the economy by 
making more money available to those 
who have it the least and need it the 
most. 

Senator HumpuHREY’s proposal is not 
based on trickle-down theories. It as- 
sumes that it is the people who create 
wealth and that big business and the 
banks and the other beneficiaries of 
“Nixonomics” profit only as the people 
are prosperous. Senator HUMPHREY be- 
lieves that wealth moves upward, while 
President Nixon believes that wealth 
trickles down. Both men are deeply sin- 
cere. And their respective ideas have 
been tried out. The prosperity of the 
1960’s stemmed from an application of 
the Humphrey theory. The Nixon theory 
has given us the highest unemployment 
rates in years. I know which theory I 
accept. 

The distinguished Washington Post 
columnist, William Raspberry, in today’s 
issue of that newspaper, analyzes the 
comparative theories of the Humphrey 
and Nixon school of economics. I ask 
unanimous consent that that column be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 


Tax BREAK FOR THE POOR 


(By Willlam Raspberry) 

Not everyone is convinced that the Presi- 
dent’s proposal of investment credit tax 
breaks for big firms will work out the way 
Mr. Nixon hoped when he dubbed it a “job 
development” scheme. 

The theory is that manufacturers will be 


moved by the prospect of an investment 
credit to lay in new machinery, increase 
their productivity and, ultimately, provide 
more jobs. That prospect would seem more 
logical if most plants were operating at full 
production now. They aren’t. 

One of the best hopes that the proposal 
really will lead to major economic stimula- 
tion is contained in an amendment intro- 
duced this week by the junior senator from 
Minnesota. 

What Hubert Humphrey has proposed (his 
bill cleared the Senate Tuesday by a vote 
of 46 to 34) is an increase in the minimum 
standard income tax deduction from $1,050 
to $1,300, a device for giving tax relief to 
poor and low-income families. 

While the main proposal, which Humphrey 
supports, is based on the hope that manu- 
facturers will use their new tax advantage 
to create new jobs, and thereby stimulate 
the general economy, the Humphrey amend- 
ment would virtually guarantee economic 
stimulation. 

Big firms can exercise options about what 
to do with their tax savings. But poor peo- 
ple really have no option; they will spend 
all they get, whether through wages or tax 
refunds, And they will spend it on the things 
that manufacturers produce—food, clothes, 
TV sets—thus increasing sales which stimu- 
lates production, which creates jobs. 

As Humphrey put it. it’s the difference 
between trickle-down and percolate up. 

Not only is percolating up a more certain 
prospect; it also directly helps those who 
most need help—the poor. Humphrey esti- 
mates that some 70 per cent of the benefits 
under his proposal would go to families 
with incomes under $4,500 a year. 

“If there is any group of American fami- 
lies that deserve some consideration by Con- 
gress,” the former Vice President said, “it is 
that group of families with incomes under 
$4,500 and that group that we call lower- 
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middle-income families of $10,000. These 
people are the great purchasers of consumer 
goods because they represent such a multi- 
tude of our people. They can help stimulate 
the economy if they have a little additional 
purchasing power.” 

He would provide that new purchasing 
power right away. His amendment would ap- 
ply the new deduction to 1971 income. That 
might make a problem for the Internal Rev- 
enue Service, which has its tax forms al- 
ready printed, but it would be an unmiti- 
gated boon to an awful lot of poor people. 

Aside from what the Humphrey proposal 
would do to stimulate the sluggish Ameri- 
can economy, it would go a long way toward 
eliminating one of the incongruities of our 
tax laws. 

As things are now, millions of people 
whose incomes fall below the level officially 
defined as poverty still are subject to income 
taxes. 

Humphrey's amendment would come very 
close to making tax-free-income levels and 
poverty levels the same. But it would also 
provide some relief for low- and moderate- 
income families. 

For example, a family of four whose in- 
come is $7,500 a year would save about $60 
in taxes. That isn’t much but it involves so 
many people that it would be bound to pro- 
duce some economic stimulus, As Humphrey 
observes, “Low-income families do not save— 
they spend.” 

He said his proposal would cost $992 mil- 
lion in revenues, but he thinks it 1s worth 
it. 

“The Treasury loses this revenue,” he said. 
“There’s no getting around It. But it loses 
it from those who can least afford to pay— 
and, I may say, those whom society can 
least afford to tax.” 


THE TAX REFORM ACT OF 1972—RE- 
INTRODUCED WITH COSPONSORS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 5, I introduced a bill, H.R. 11058, the 
Tax Reform Act of 1972. Twenty-five 
Members have since expressed their wish 
to cosponsor this legislation with me, and 
yesterday I was pleased to introduce two 
bills under this title: H.R. 11862 on be- 
half of myself and Mr. Asrın, Mr. Bot- 
LING, Mr. DANIELSON, Mr. WILLIAM FORD, 
Mr. HALPERN, Mr. HAwKINs, Mr. HELSTO- 
SKI, Mr. Jacoss, Mr. JOHNsoN of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. McFaLL, Mr. Meeps, Mr. 
Moorueap, Mr. Moss, and Mr. OBEY; and 
H.R. 11863 on behalf of myself, Mr. PEP- 
PER, Mr. Pike, Mr. Rees, Mr. Reuss, Mr. 
RYAN, Mr. ScHWENGEL, Mr. Sisk, Mr. 
STOKES, Mr. Van DEERLIN, Mr. WALDIE, 
and Mr. CHARLES H. Wilson of Cali- 
fornia. 


The enacting clause of the Tax Reform 
Act of 1972 reads: 

To gear the income tax more closely to 
an individual’s ability to pay, to broaden the 
income tax base of individuals and corpora- 
tions, and to otherwise reform the income 
and estate tax provisions. 


In short, this is a bill with one major 
objective: To provide meaningful reform 
of our tax laws in order to make them 
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more equitable and more productive of 
revenue. 

None of the provisions of the Tax Re- 
form Act is new or novel. Proposals to 
make our tax laws more equitable and 
productive have long been proposed and 
discussed, in and out of the Congress. 
In theory, our tax rates are progressive 
and should have the effect of placing the 
tax burden according to an individual’s 
ability to pay. But, a variety of special ex- 
emptions, incentives and privileged in- 
terpretations of complex tax laws have 
made a mockery of the theory. In- 
equities abound, not only in the area of 
individual income taxation, but likewise 
in regard to corporation, estate and gift 
taxes. 

Some reform was accomplished in the 
Tax Reform Act of 1969, but it did not 
go far enough. Events since the 1969 
Act have made it imperative that the 
Congress give its attention to further 
reform, both in the interest of tax equity 
as well as gaining revenue. 

This is especially true in view of the 
prospective enactment of the Revenue 
Act of 1971, which reflects the tax as- 
pects of the President’s new economic 
policy. In attempting to solve the dual 
problems of infiation and unemployment, 
which have reached crisis proportions 
because of the administration’s stand- 
pat policies of the past 244 years, the 
Ways and Means Committee acted 
quickly on this legislation, though mak- 
ing significant changes in the President’s 
recommendations. While this legislation 
is necessary, it is also true that under 
the House-passed bill some $15 billion 
will be lost to the Treasury for the cal- 
endar years of 1971, 1972, and 1973. This 
is a substantial loss, especially since the 
deficit for fiscal year 1972, based on the 
administrative budget, is estimated to be 
over $35 billion. 

The Tax Reform Act of 1972 is not 
meant to be an alternative to the Reve- 
nue Act of 1971. Rather, it is meant to 
complement that Act. It would assure 
greater revenue in the long run, would 
reduce our budget deficits, and in times 
of high economic activity could even help 
to eliminate a budget deficit entirely. 
It would strengthen the economy by 
channeling greater purchasing power to 
individuals at the lower income levels, 
who are more likely to spend their earn- 
ings than persons with larger incomes. 
It would remove a number of lower in- 
come people from the income tax rolls, 
even though they would still be respon- 
sible for substantial social security 
taxes. Finally, it would enable us to 
tackle more vigorously the great volume 
of unmet needs which continue to cry 
for attention and which Government 
must meet. 

The additional revenue produced by 
the Tax Reform Act of 1972 could help 
us begin to rehabilitate our cities, im- 
prove our educational system, redevelop 
the rural areas of the country, meet the 
Nation's growing health care crisis, pro- 
vide adequate housing, minimize the con- 
dition of poverty in the American scene, 
and effectively control pollution. We also 
need to find ways to assist local govern- 
ment to meet their traditional respon- 
sibilities and somehow help to lessen 
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the awesome burden of property taxes on 
homeowners. At the same time, we must 
not lose sight of the need for adequate 
financing of essential on-going Federal 
programs. 

Very simply, this all takes money, 
most of which must come from Federal 
revenue. We must find a way, and the 
way can be found only by “producing” 
revenue for the Treasury, not by “reduc- 
ing” it. By a conservative estimate, the 
Tax Reform Act would bring $11 billion 
new revenue into the Treasury for cal- 
endar year 1973, and when fully effective 
by 1980, Treasury would receive in ex- 
cess of $19 billion a year. When we con- 
sider the revenue loss resulting from the 
Revenue Act of 1971, even the conserva- 
tive figures I have just quoted make en- 
actment of the Tax Reform Act essential. 
As the economy improves and the ex- 
panded tax base produces more than 
adequate revenue, the Congress then can 
consider rate reduction—the most desir- 
able end product of tax reform. 

At the conclusion of these remarks, 
I am inserting a summary of the pro- 
visions of the tax reform proposal; 
also, several tables showing the tax bur- 
den in 1973 under present law and under 
the proposal to substitute a tax credit 
for the personal exemption allowance at 
selected levels of adjusted gross income. 
This is summarized in title I, section 101 
of the bill. I call special attention to 
these tables for they clearly point up an 
important purpose of the Tax Reform 
Act—to gear the income tax more closely 
to an individual’s ability to pay. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
examine the provisions of the Tax Re- 
form Act carefully. Its enactment will 
help us to find our way back to fiscal 
responsibility and equitable tax treat- 
ment for the average American taxpay- 
` er—both necessary ingredients for a sta- 
ble, prosperous, and healthy economy. 

The summary of contents of the Tax 
Reform Act and four tables follows: 
SUMMARY OF CONTENTS OF TAX REFORM BILL 

Section 1—Short title 

This section provides that the Act may be 

cited as the Tax Reform Act of 1972. 
Section 2—Technical and conforming 
changes 


This section provides that the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall, within 90 days after the 
date of the enactment of the Act, submit 
to the Committee on Ways and Means a 
draft of any technical and conforming 
changes in the Internal Revenue Code which 
should be made to reflect the substantive 
amendments made by the bill. The bill, for 
example, does not attempt to make all con- 
forming amendments to the cross refer- 
ences provisions within the Code or to the 
various tables of contents in the Code. 
TITLE I—AMENDMENTS PRIMARILY AFFECTING 

INDIVIDUALS 
Section 101—Credit against tax for personal 
exemptions 

This section provides a credit against tax 
for personal exemptions in lieu of the ex- 
isting deduction from gross income for per- 
sonal exemptions. The credit provided is 
$150 for each exemption. Thus, a single per- 
son over age 65, and with no dependents, 
would have a credit against tax of $300 (two 
exemptions). 

Under present law, a deduction of $750 
against gross income for a personal exemp- 
tion is worth $525 to the taxpayer in the 
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highest bracket, but only $107 to a taxpayer 
in the lowest bracket. While the $150 credit 
will be of more benefit to taxpayers in the 
low brackets than the existing $750 deduc- 
tion from gross income, it will, of course, be 
of less benefit than the $750 deduction to 
taxpayers in the higher brackets. Approxi- 
mately 30 million taxpayers with adjusted 
gross incomes below $10,000 will receive a 
tax reduction under this amendment. But 
over all, this section of the bill would in- 
crease tax revenues by approximately $1.9 
billion a year. 

This section also provides that if the tax- 
payer is claiming a child as a dependent 
(and thereby receiving a credit of $150 
against tax) the parent shall include in his 
gross income any income received by the 
child during the taxable year from a trust 
created by the parent, and also any divi- 
dends, interest, or royalties received by the 
child from any property given to him by 
the parent. Income which is so taxed to the 
parent would not be taxable to the child. 
This provision will not apply if the parent 
does not choose to claim the child as a 
dependent. 


Section 102—Repeal of $100 dividend 
exclusion 

This section repeals the provision in pres- 
ent law that allows a taxpayer to exclude 
from from gross income $100 of dividends 
received on corporate stocks. Present law 
gives no similar exclusion in the case of in- 
terest received on savings accounts, a much 
more common form of investment by in- 
dividuals in the lower brackets. 


Section 103—Floor on charitable 
contributions 


This section provides that charitable con- 
tributions by an individual are deductible 
only to the extent they exceed 3 percent of 
adjusted gross income. This is the same floor 
as applies in the case of the deduction of 
medical expenses. Under the amendment, 
routine contributions to the church and 
other charities, like routine medical and 
dental expenses, would not be deductible, 
but extraordinary amounts would be deduc- 
tible when they exceed the 3-percent floor. 


Section 104—Elimination of vacation resort 
house as tar shelter 


This section eliminates as tax shelters 
such items as beach cottages, condominiums 
at ski resorts, mountain cabins, and the like, 
which the taxpayer uses for pleasure and 
rents when he can in order to obtain tax 
deductions greater than the rentals. The 
amendment would also apply to the rental 
of a house which is used by the taxpayer as 
his principal place of residence. 

Under the amendment deductions for 
depreciation, repairs, insurance, agent fees 
in handling rentals, etc., would be allowed 
as deductions only up to the amount of ren- 
tals received during the year reduced by 
interest and taxes paid (and deducted) on 
the rental property. The rentals would not 
be taxed (except in the unusual case where 
they exceed all expenses) because they would 
be offset by allowable deductions; but the 
excess costs for repairs, depreciation, in- 
surance, etc., could not be used to shelter 
income from other sources. 


Section 105—Disallowance of es at- 
tending conventions outside the United 
States 


This section disallows expenses of travel 
(including meals and lodging) of an individ- 
ual in connection with attending a conven- 
tion held outside the United States. As a 
general rule, such expenses are incurred 
primarily for pleasure rather than business. 
Thus, expenses of lawyers attending the 
American Bar Convention in London in 1971 
would have been disallowed if the amend- 
ment had been in effect. The amendment ap- 
plies to expenses incurred after the date of 
the enactment of the bill. 
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Section 106—Computation of earnings and 
profit on a consolidated basis 


Some conglomerate companies have been 
paying dividends which are not fully taxable 
because the parent company does not have 
sufficient earnings and profits to cover the 
distribution although the consolidated group 
had earnings and profits during the year 
greater than the amount distributed. This 
section of the bill provides that the earn- 
ings and profits of a parent corporation for 
a year shall not be less for dividend pur- 
poses than the earnings and profits of the 
consolidated group for the year. 

Section 107—Dividend on certain sales of 
stock 


The Tax Court held that if a transaction is 
described in section 304 of the Code (which 
can produce dividend income if stock of one 
controlled corporation is sold to another 
controlled corporation) and is also described 
in section 351 (dealing with tax-free ex- 
changes), then section 351 applies and not 
section 304. This section of the bill changes 
the rule of the Tax Court case and provides 
that the tax-free provisions of section 351 
do not apply to the extent the application 
of section 304 produces an amount taxable 
as a dividend. 

Section 108.—Termination of stock option 

provisions 

Under present law, an officer ef a corpo- 
ration is not taxed at the time he exercises 
a qualified stock option granted him for per- 
formance of services. If he sells the stock 
after 3 years, the compensation is taxed only 
as @ capital gain. If he holds the stock until 
he dies, the compensation is never taxed. 
This section of the bill provides, in the case 
of options options granted after 1971, that 
the compensation realized on exercise of a 
stock option will be taxed at the time of 
exercise as ordinary income. 

The enactment of this amendment will 
be welcomed by many corporate sharehold- 
ers. The liberal granting in the past of stock 
options has diluted, in some cases seriously, 
the equity ownership of shareholders cf the 
companies who grant stock options. With 
the demise of tax free stock options, man- 
agement will no ionger have to explain or 
contend to shareholders that authority to 
grant stock options is necessary to attract 
or keep “key employees”. 

Section 109.—Limitation on deduction for 
percentage depletion on royalties 

The percentage depletion allowance is in- 
tended to provide an incentive for the dis- 
covery and development of oil and gas and 
other minerals. In the case of royalty in- 
come this incentive is generally meaning- 
less. As one commentator asked with respect 
to the passive owner of an oil royalty: “What 
perils has he overcome in the quest for oil? 
To what extent has he been gambling with 
fate like a tenacious wildcatter? 

This section of the bill provides that the 
owner of a royalty cannot deduct percentage 
depletion after he has received depletion 
deductions in an amount equal to 4 times the 
amount he expended for exploration and 
development of the deposit from which he is 
drawing his royalty. In the usual case of a 
landowner who receives royalties from a 
lessee who did the exploration and develop- 
ment work, this would mean that no per- 
centage depletion would be allowed. But 
the owner of an overriding royalty may have 
sub-leased the property after having first 
made expenditures for exploration and de- 
velopment and he would be allowed percent- 
age depletion on his royalty income until 
he has recovered 4 times his expenditures 
for exploration and development. This mul- 
tiple of 4 times would apply even though 
the drilling or development expenditures 
were deducted when incurred. 
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Section 110.—Disallowance of certain double 
deductions 


Present law provides that the expenses of 
administering an estate can be deducted 
by the executor on either the income tax 
return or the estate tax return, but not on 
both. The courts have heid that expenses 
of the executor in selling property can be 
deducted on the estate tax return and can 
also be used on the income tax return as 
an offset against the selling price of the prop- 
erty. This section of the bill provides that 
such selling expenses cannot be used in the 
income tax return as an offset to the selling 
price if they are deducted as an expense 
of administration on the estate tax return. 

Section 111.—Treatment of trust income 

payable to children of grantor 

Under present law, a father can, in effect, 
deduct on his income tax return gifts to his 
children if he makes a gift out of income 
from stocks and agrees to do so for at least 
10 years. To get that result, the parent need 
merely transfer stock to himself as trustee 
and agree to pay out to his children the in- 
come from that stock for 10 years, at which 
time the stock will be returned to him free 
of the trust. Use of short-term trusts in this 
manner is commonplace with affluent tax- 
payers who can afford to give some of their 
dividend income to their children. 

This section of the bill provides that the 
income of such a trust will be taxed to the 
grantor (if he has a reversionary interest) 
so long as the income is payable to a child 
who is under the age of 21 years or who is 
attending college and is a dependent of the 
taxpayer for purposes of the credit for per- 
sonal exemptions. 

Section 112.—Repeal of exemption for 
earned income from foreign source 


Under present law, citizens of the United 
States can exclude from gross income cer- 
tain amounts of income they earn in foreign 
countries if they are present in the foreign 
country for 17 out of 18 months or if they 
become a bona fide resident of the foreign 
country. The exclusion is $20,000 a year if the 
taxpayer meets the 17 out of 18 month test 
and is $25,000 a year if he is a bona fide 
resident of the foreign country. This section 
of the bill denies such exclusion from gross 
income in the case of taxable years begin- 
ning after the date of enactment. The for- 
eign tax credit will prevent double taxation 
of the income if the foreign country also 
taxes the earned income. 

Section 113.—Nontazed capital gains: 
Carryover basis at death 


Under present law, on the death of an in- 
dividual his property receives a new basis for 
tax purposes—the fair market value used 
for purposes of the estate tax. Unrealized 
capital gains are, therefore, not taxed when 
the executor or the heirs sell any appreciated 
property held by the decedent. This section 
of the bill provides for a carryover of the 
decedent's basis if the decedent's gross es- 
tate exceeded $60,000. The decedent’s basis 
in appreciated property is increased by its 
proportionate share of Federal and State es- 
tate taxes attributable to the amount of the 
appreciation, This section would apply to 
decedents dying after June 30, 1972. 

Section 114—Repeal of alternative capital 
gains tax for individuals 


This section repeals the alternative capital 
gains tax for individuals. The tax was par- 
tially repealed by the Tax Reform Act of 
1969. With this amendment, one-half of all 
long-term capital gains (not offset by capi- 
tal losses) would be taxed to the individual 
as ordinary income. 

Section 115.—Capital loss carryback for 

individuals 

This provision grants relief to an individ- 
ual who has an unused capital loss of at 
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least $10,000 by allowing him to carry it back 
(as can a corporation) to the 3 preceding 
taxable years. Cases have arisen where a large 
capital gain in one taxable year is followed 
by a large capital loss in the following year 
which may never be utilized even with the 
unlimited carry forward. 

The carryback is elective with the tax- 
payer. This will make the provision less of 
an administrative burden on the Internal 
Revenue Service, for in many cases the tax- 
payer would rather not file a claim for re- 
fund (and audit) of taxes paid in a prior 
year if the loss can be used on a carry- 
forward. Moreover, if the taxpayer elects to 
treat a net capital loss as a carryback, the 
entire capital loss is treated under the 
amendment as a long-term capital loss even 
though it is made up completely or in part 
from short term losses. 

The carryback cannot be used to offset 
ordinary income, although a carryforward 
can offset ordinary income up to $1,000 a 
year, and the carryback cannot produce or 
increase a net operating loss for a preceding 
taxable year. In the case of the death of the 
taxpayer a net capital loss for the year of 
his death can be carried back even though 
the loss is less than $10,000. 


Section 116—Repeal of capital gain treat- 
ment for patents 


Under existing law, capital gain treatment 
is granted on the sale by an individual of a 
patent even though he is a professional in- 
ventor. This section of the bill repeals this 
provision, so that sale of a patent by the 
person whose persona) efforts created the 
property will produce ordinary income, just 
as the sale of a copyright does under exist- 
ing law. 

Section 117.—Income tax treatment of cer- 
tain gifts to members of family 


It has become fairly common for an indi- 
vidual who has produced a copyright or a 
literary or musical composition which is 
producing royalty income to give it to his 
children or to a trust so that the income 
will be less heavily taxed. This section of 
the bill provides that where there is a gift 
of such property by the taxpayer to a mem- 
ber of his family, to a trust for the benefit 
of any member of his family, or to a corpora- 
tion more than 50 percent owned by the tax- 
payer or his family, the taxpayer will be 
treated as having received ordinary income 
at the time of the gift in an amount equal 
to the fair market value of the property at 
that time. 


Section 118—Farm losses 


The excess deductions account with respect 
to farm losses, adopted by the Tax Reform 
Act of 1969, applies only if the taxpayer has 
nonfarm income in excess of $50,000, and 
even then a farm loss is taken into account 
only to the extent it exceeds $25,000. This 
section of the bill reduces the $50,000 figure 
to $30,000, and reduces the $25,000 figure to 
$10,000. 


Section 119—Transfers taking effect at death 


Before the enactment of the 1954 Code, if 
@ taxpayer transferred property to a trust 
which provided that the income should be 
accumulated during the grantor’s life and 
upon his death the trustee should pay the 
corpus and accumulated income to his chil- 
dren, such a transfer was included in the 
decedent's gross estate as a transfer taking 
effect at death. The 1954 Code provided that 
such a transfer will be included in the gross 
estate only if the decedent retained a rever- 
sionary interest equal to 5 percent of the 
value of the property. This section of the bill 
strikes out the 5-percent reversionary inter- 
est test since it is completely a non sequitur 
in a statute which imposes an estate tax on 
a lifetime transfer of an interest which can 
be possessed or enjoyed only by surviving the 
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transferor. This amendment would apply to 
transfers made after December 31, 1971. 
Section 120—Life insurance included in gross 
estate 

Prior to the 1954 Code, life insurance on a 
decedent's life was includible in his gross 
estate to the extent he paid the premiums on 
the policy. In such a case it was immaterial 
whether he had given the policy to members 
of his family before his death. This section 
of the bill restores the premium payment test 
in the case of life insurance, so that the in- 
surance will be included in the insured’s 
gross estate in the ratio that the premiums 
paid by the decedent on the insurance policy 
bears to all premiums paid on that policy. 
In applying this rule the premiums paid by 
the decedent before July 1, 1971, shall not be 
included in the numerator of the fraction 
but would be included in the denominator. 


Section 121—Charitable deductions in the 
case of estate tar 


The first amendment made by this section 
of the bill provides that a charitable bequest 
will be deductible for estate tax purposes only 
if it is to be used predominantly within the 
United States or its possessions, Under pres- 
ent law, a citizen of the United States can 
give his entire estate to a church located in 
Germany or to an orphanage in Israel and 
no Federal estate tax will be imposed on his 
estate. 

The second amendment places a limitation 
on the charitable deduction for estate tax 
purposes, similar to what we have for the in- 
come tax. Under present law, a decedent can 
give his entire estate to a private foundation 
created by his will, and no Federal estate tax 
will be imposed. This amendment states that 
the aggregate charitable deduction shall not 
exceed 50 percent of the gross estate reduced 
by the debts of the decedent and the ex- 
penses of administration. 

The third amendment deals with the inter- 
play of the charitable deduction and the 
marital deduction for estate tax purposes. 
The marital deduction cannot exceed 50 per- 
cent of the adjusted gross estate (gross 
estate less debts, losses, and expenses of ad- 
ministration). Cases have arisen where exec- 
utors have claimed, in order to raise the 
amount of the adjusted gross estate for pur- 
poses of the marital deduction, that transfers 
made to charities during the decedent’s life- 
time were includible in the gross estate. 
Increasing the gross estate for such lifetime 
transfers produced no estate tax for the 
charitable deduction was increased by the 
same amount, but a larger maximum deduc- 
tion was allowed for bequests to the surviv- 
ing spouse. This amendment provides that in 
computing the adjusted gross estate there 
shall be excluded any transfer made by the 
decedent during his lifetime if an estate tax 
charitable deduction is allowed for that 
transfer, 

Section 122—Underpayments of estimated 
tar 


This section provides that an individual 
cannot base his estimated tax payments on 
the prior year’s tax (or at the current year’s 
rates applied to the prior year’s facts) if in 
any one of the 3 preceding taxable years the 
tax shown on his return was in excess of 
$100,000. 

Section 123—Joint ventures for drilling oil 
wells or development of other minerals 
Under present law, drilling funds are being 

peddled as tax shelters for affluent taxpayers. 

The general technique is for the taxpayer to 

make an investment as a limited partner 

under an agreement which provides that the 
entire amount which he invests will be de- 
ductible by him in the same year as intan- 
gible drilling costs. The amendment made by 
this section of the bill would put a stop to 
this tax shelter by providing that any unin- 
corporated organization which has more than 
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5 members and which is formed or created 
after January 1972, for the primary purpose 
of exploring for or developing oil or gas wells 
or other mineral properties, shall be treated 
for the purposes of the Internal Revenue 
Code as a corporation. It is also provided that 
subchapter S (election to treat a corporation 
like a partnership) will not apply to a cor- 
poration if it has more than 5 shareholders 
and the deductions for intangible drilling or 
mine development costs exceed its net income 
from mineral properties, computed without 
regard to the depletion deduction and the 
deductions for drilling and development. 


Section 124—Income accumulated in foreign 
corporations for United States citizens 


Under present law, a citizen of the United 
States, by use of a foreign corporation, can 
accumulate a fortune while living in the 
United States without the payment of any 
income tax (by himself or the corporation) 
to the United States on the accumulated 
fortune. If the foreign corporation is en- 
gaged in shipping, no income tax will be paid 
by the corporation on the shipping profits 
to any country. The United States citizen 
will not be taxed on undistributed profits of 
the foreign corporation because it will have 
enough business income to avoid being 
treated as a foreign personal holding com- 
pany. This section of the bill provides that 
after a United States citizen’s share of the 
accumulated earnings of a controlled foreign 
corporation (or a group of controlled cor- 
porations) exceeds $1 million, from then on 
the individual will be taxed on his share of 
70 percent of the current earnings of the 
foreign corporation even though the earn- 
ings are not distributed. This rule will apply 
only if the individual has an interest of 10 
percent or more in the controlled foreign 
corporation. 


TITLE II. AMENDMENTS PRIMARILY AFFECTING 
CORPORATIONS 


Section 201—Depreciation deductions not to 
exceed book depreciation 


This section provides that a corporation 
cannot take depreciation deductions for a 
taxable year in an aggregate amount in ex- 
cess of the depreciation taken into account 
in reporting profit or loss for the year to 
shareholders. This amendment would great- 
ly reduce the revenue loss over the next 
decade of approximately $40 billion which 
will result from the Treasury’s recent ADR 
regulations (Asset Depreciation Range), 
since it is not likely that many publicly held 
corporations would be willing to report to 
shareholders the reduced earnings which 
would be created by computing book depre- 
ciation in accordance with ADR. In the case 
of an affiliated group of corporations, regu- 
lations will prescribe whether the report by 
the common parent corporation to its share- 
holders, rather than the report of subsidi- 
aries to the parent, will be taken into account 
for purposes of this amendment. 


Section 202—Limitations on dividends 
received deduction 


Subsection (a) of this section of the bill 
provides that the dividends received deduc- 
tion cannot exceed 85 percent of taxable 
income (computed without regard to the net 
operating loss deduction or to any capital 
loss carryback). The chief effect of this is 
to change present law which allows a full 
deduction for 85 percent of dividends re- 
ceived if this deduction will produce or in- 
crease a net operating loss for the taxable 
year. The amendment also provides that 
any amount disallowed for the taxable year 
because of the net income limitation shall 
be allowed as a deduction for the following 
taxable year if there is sufficient taxable in- 
come in that year. This gives the taxpayer a 
carryover which he does not have under 
present law. 

Subsection (b) provides that dividends re- 
ceived from an unaffiliated corporation shall 
be reduced (for purposes of the dividends 
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received deduction) by the amount of any 
interest on indebtedness incurred or con- 
tinued to purchase or carry the stock of the 
unaffiliated corporation. An unaffiliated cor- 
poration is any corporation except one that 
is a component member of a controlled group 
of corporations which includes the taxpayer. 

This section of the bill also provides that 
if the aggregate amount of dividends received 
during the year from unaffiliated corporations 
(after first being reduced by any interest 
paid as provided in the preceding paragraph) 
exceeds the amount of dividends paid by the 
corporation during the taxable year, no divi- 
dends received deduction shall be allowed 
with respect to the excess. Thus, if no divi- 
dends are paid by the taxpayer, no dividends 
received deduction can be claimed for diyi- 
dends received from unaffiliated corporations. 
However, the amount which is so disallowed 
shall be treated as a dividend received in the 
following year for purposes of the dividends 
received deduction. Moreover, if dividends 
paid during a taxable year exceed the divi- 
dends received during the year from unaffi- 
liated corporations, the amount of the excess 
will be treated as a dividend paid in the 
following year for purposes of the dividends 
received deduction. 


Section 203—Dividends in property to foreign 
corporations 


This section provides that a dividend in 
property paid to a foreign corporation shall 
be the fair market value of the property, 
instead of the adjusted basis In the hands of 
the distributing company. The Internal Rev- 
enue Service says that this result is reached 
under present law, but the Courts disagree. 
The amendment is prospective only, but it is 
provided that no inferences shall be drawn, 
in the case of past distributions, from the 
fact that the amendment is not retroactive. 


Section. 204—Use of appreciated property to 
redeem stock 


Under present law, if a corporation redeems 
stock with appreciated property, gain is rec- 
ognized except in certain cases. One of the 
exceptions is where stock or securities are 
distributed pursuant to a court proceeding 
under the antitrust laws. This section pro- 
vides that the stock or securities must have 
been acquired before January 1, 1970, in or- 
der for the exception to apply. It is not be- 
lieved corporations which have violated the 
antitrust laws should have a tax benefit not 
available to other corporations who distrib- 
ute appreciated securities. 


Section 205—Denial of tar-free exchanges in 
case of investment companies 


In 1966 tax-free exchanges of appreciated 
stock for shares of mutual funds (so-called 
swap funds) was brought to an end by an 
amendment which provided that section 351 
of the Code would not apply to transfers to 
an investment company. This amendment 
did not complete the job. For years the Mas- 
sachusetts Investment Trust, and other mu- 
tual funds, have been issuing their shares to 
acquire all of the stock or assets of family 
held personal holding companies, and these 
exchanges are treated under section 368 as 
tax-free reorganizations. This is nothing but 
swap funding to obtain diversification plus 
a readily marketable security. The amend- 
ment would make such exchanges taxable 
and it would also make mergers of two in- 
vestment companies taxable. 


Section 206—Certain transactions disquali- 
fied as reorganizations 


This section of the bill provides that there 
cannot be a tax-free reorganization if the 
shareholders of the smaller company in- 
volved in the transaction end up with less 
than 20 percent of the voting stock of the 
surviving corporation in a merger or of the 
acquiring corporation in the case of a so- 
called B reorganization (stock-for-stock) or 
& so-called C reorganization (stock-for-as- 
sets). If a conglomerate company whose stock 
is listed on the New York Stock Exchange is- 
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sues less 20 percent of its voting stock to ac- 
sues less than 20 percent of its voting stock to 
acquire the stock or assets of a company 
whose stock is not listed, it is more realistic 
to treat the shareholders of the unlisted com- 
pany as having sold out for a marketable se- 
curity rather than having taken part in a re- 
organization of their company. A similar pro- 
vision was contained in the House version of 

the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

Section 207—Repeal of special treatment of 
bad debt reserves of financial institutions 
This section of the bill provides that banks 

and other financial institutions who now are 
allowed to take special deductions for re- 
serves for bad debts will, in the case of tax- 
able years beginning after 1971, compute any 
addition to a reserve for bad debts on the 
basis of the actual experience of the tax- 
payer, the rule which is applied to all other 
corporations. 


Section 208—Repeal of deduction for western 
hemisphere trade corporations 


This section of the bill repeals the special 
deduction now allowed domestic corporations 
who obtain most of their income from foreign 
countries in the Western Hemisphere. 


Section 209—Involuntary conversions 


This section provides that if gain on an 
involuntary conversion of property is not rec- 
ognized because the taxpayer purchases 
stock of a corporation owning property of 
the kind which was converted, the basis of 
that property in the hands of the corpora- 
tion shall be reduced by the amount of gain 
not recognized on account of the purchase 
of the stock. 

Section 210—Computation of underpayments 
of estimated tar 


This section of the bill provides that a 
corporation cannot compute its estimated in- 
come tax payments on the basis of the prior 
year’s tax (or on the basis of the prior year’s 
facts and the current year’s rates) if in any 
one of the 3 preceding taxable years the tax 
shown on its return was in excess of $300,000. 


TITLE IN—AMENDMENTS AFFECTING INDIVIDUALS 
AND CORPORATIONS 


Section 301—Repeal of exemption for in- 
terest on new issues of State and local 
bonds 


This section of the bill provides that in- 
terest on State and local bonds issued after 
December 31, 1972, will not be exempt from 
Federal income taxation. In the case of in- 
terest on State and local obligations issued 
before January 1, 1973, such interest will 
continue to be exempt from taxation, but 
section 401 of the bill provides that such in- 
terest will be treated as an item of tax pre- 
ference for purposes of the minimum tax. 


Section 302—Deduction for depreciation 
based on equity on rental real estate 
This section provides that in the case of a 

building which the taxpayer rents to others, 

the deduction for depreciation cannot ex- 
ceed the taxpayer's equity in the building 
and the land. That is, no additional deduc- 
tions for depreciation will be allowed (in- 
cluding existing buildings) to the extent it 
would reduce the adjusted basis of the build- 
ing below the unpaid balance of the mort- 
gage on the land and building (minus the 
tax cost of the land). However, until the de- 
preciation deductions equal the equity, the 
depreciation would be computed on the en- 
tire cost of the building and not on the 
amount of the equity. This amendment 
would not apply to a building if the primary 
use is by the taxpayer and not by tenants. 

This amendment would practically eliminate 

real estate ventures as tax shelters for in- 

vestors. 


Section 303—Charitable gifts of appreciated 
property 
Under an amendment made by the Tax 


Reform Act of 1969, if capital assets which 
have appreciated in value are given to a pri- 
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vate foundation, the charitable deduction is 
reduced by one-half of the capital gain the 
individual would have had if he had sold 
the property at fair market value. This sec- 
tion of the bill extends this rule to gifts of 
appreciated property to any charity. 
Section 304—Computation of net operating 
loss deduction 

This section of the bill overrules a decision 
of the Tax Court which held that a net oper- 
ating loss which is carried back or forward 
does not have to be reduced by long-term 
capital gains in an intervening year if the 
alternative tax was paid on the capital gains. 
This amendment provides that capital gains 
are taken into account, for this purpose, in 
the same manner as other gains. Prior to 
the Court decision, capital gains have never 
received preferential treatment for net oper- 
ating loss purposes. The amendment applies 
only in computing deductions for taxable 
years ending after the date of the enactment 
of the bill, but it is provided that in the case 
of earlier taxable years no inferences shall 
be drawn from the fact that the amendment 
does not apply retroactively. 


Section 305—Capital expenditures in plant- 
ing and developing fruit and nut groves 


Present law requires the capitalization of 
expenditures incurred in planting citrus or 
almond groves, This section of the bill would 
extend the rule of capitalization to any fruit 
or nut grove planted after June 30, 1971. 


Section 306—Limitation on aggregate deduc- 
tions for percentage depletion 

This section of the bill provides that the 
aggregate deductions of a taxpayer for per- 
centage depletion on oil and gas and other 
minerals cannot exceed one-half of the tax- 
payer’s taxable income from all mineral 
properties, computed without regard to per- 
centage depletion and as if all the properties 
(whether or not in production) were a sin- 
gle property. By comparison, Canada grants 
& percentage depletion deduction of 14 of the 
aggregate net income from all mineral prop- 
erties, without a limitation based on separate 
properties. This amendment does not disturb 
the existing limitation that percentage deple- 
tion in the case of a mineral property cannot 
exceed 50 percent of the taxable income from 
that property. The amendment is a limita- 
tion on the aggregate of the percentage de- 
pletion deductions, first computed sepa- 
rately for each property. 


Section 307—Repeal of capital gain treat- 
ment for timber and for coal and iron ore 
royalties 


This section of the bill repeals the provi- 
sion of existing law which grants capital 
gain treatment on the cutting of timber and 
for coal and iron ore royalties. 

Section 308—Repeal of tax exemption for 
ships under foreign flag 


This section of the bill repeals the pro- 
vision of existing law which state that a 
non resident alien of a foreign corporation 
(even though 100 percent owned by a U. S. 
corporation or an American citizen) is not 
taxable on income derived within the United 
States from the operation of ships docu- 
mented under the laws of a foreign country 
which grants an equivalent exemption to 
United States citizens or corporations. 


Section 309—Limitations on foreign tar 
credit 


The first amendment made by this section 
of the bill provides that a foreign tax credit 
shall not be allowed for any foreign tax on 
income which is excluded from the taxpay- 
er's gross income so far as the Federal in- 
come tax is concerned. In addition, any for- 
eign income tax paid on a gain realized by an 
individual or domestic corporation which is 
not recognized under the Internal Revenue 
Code would likewise be a non-creditable tax. 
The basic rationale for this amendment is 
that the foreign tax credit is supposed to 
eliminate double taxation on income. If the 
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United States does not tax the income, there 
is no reason to give a credit for the foreign 
tax paid on that income by the taxpayer. 
The second amendment made by this sec- 
tion provides that the foreign tax credit 
shall be subject to both the per country 
limitation and the overall limitation. This 
was the applicable rule from 1932 to 1954. 
The third amendment made by this sec- 
tion provides three new rules with respect 
to the treatment of capital gains for foreign 
tax credit purposes. The first rule is that in 
computing taxable income for purposes of 
the per country and overall limitations, 
there shall be excluded any capital gain 
which is treated as income from sources 
outside the United States unless the gain is 
taxed by a foreign country. Most capital 
gains are not taxed by foreign countries and 
treating such capital gains as foreign in- 
come for purposes of the limitations can re- 
sult in a reduction of the tax which the 
Federal Government receives on income of 
the taxpayer from United States sources. 
The second new rule is that there shall be 
excluded, in computing taxable income for 
purposes of the limitations, any long-term 
capital gain which is from sources within 
the United States. This change operates only 
in favor of the taxpayer. Under present law, 
if a corporation pays a foreign tax of 48 per- 
cent on the income earned abroad, the per 
country limitation will not allow a full credit 
for that tax if there are long-term capital 
gains in the United States, since such gains 
are taxed at less than the 48-percent rate. 
The third rule added by the amendment 
is that for purposes of the limitations the 
United States tax (against which credit can 
be taken) shall be reduced by the United 
States tax on any capital gain excluded from 
taxable income under the two rules de- 
scribed above. 


Section 310—Holding period of capital assets 


This section provides that a capital as- 
set must be held for more than 12 months, 
rather than 6 months, to qualify as a long- 
term gain. This provision was in the Tax 
Reform Act of 1969 as it passed the House. 
Section 311—Gain from the sale of certain 

property between related persons 


This section expands the scope of section 
1239 of the Code which now treats as ordi- 
nary income any gain on the sale of depreci- 
able property between a husband or wife or 
between one individual and a corporation 
which is more than 80-percent owned by that 
individual (or by his spouse and minor chil- 
dren and grandchildren). Section 1239 was 
designed to prevent a step-up in basis of 
property subject to depreciation by pay- 
ing only a capital gains tax on the amount 
of the step-up. 

This amendment expands section 1239 so 
that it applies to sales between a trust and 
the grantor or beneficiary of the trust, and 
to sales between corporations which are 
component members of the same controlled 
group of corporations. It also covers a sale 
where several individuals as co-owners sell 
property to a corporation which they control. 

The amendment also extends the scope of 
section 1239 to sales of land, if the land 
is held by the purchaser for sale to custom- 
ers in the ordinary course of a trade or 
business. At the present time a taxpayer can 
sell land which he holds for investment to 
a wholly owned corporation for subdivision 
and sale to customers, and the corporation 
receives a step-up in basis (for purpose of 
computing ordinary income on sales) at a 
cost to the seller of only a capital gains tax. 
This amendment would treat the seller’s gain 
as ordinary income. 


Section 312—-Recapture on sale of purchase 
price previously deducted 


Section 1245 now provides for recapture 
of depreciation previously deducted (after 
1961) on personal property if the property 
is sold at a gain. That is, the gain to the 
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extent of the prior depreciation deductions 
since 1961 is treated as ordinary income 
rather than capital gain. 

This amendment provides the same rule of 
recapture if the taxpayer deducted the pur- 
chase price of the property as an expense 
when he acquired it. Thus, if a lawyer de- 
ducts the purchase price of periodicals and 
other books as he acquires them, any gain 
on the subsequent sale (to the extent of the 
amount previously deducted) would be ordi- 
nary income. Likewise, if the lawyer gave the 
books to a charity, the charitable deduction 
would be reduced by the amount of ordinary 
income he would have had if he had sold the 
books. This reduction would occur under the 
existing provisions of section 170(e) of the 
Code, taking into account the amendment 
of section 1245 by this section. 


Section 313—-Recapture of depreciation on 
sale of real property 

This section of the bill provides that if 
depreciable real property is sold at a gain, the 
gain shall be treated as ordinary income to 
the extent of depreciation taken on the real 
estate for periods after June 30, 1963. This 
provides for real estate the same rules that 
are applied under existing law for recapture 
of depreciation on personal property which 
is sold at a gain, except that all depreciation 
deducted after 1961, instead of June 30, 1963, 
is taken into account in the case of personal 
property. 


Section 314—Gain from disposition of certain 
mineral properties 

Under present law, a taxpayer can deduct 
the intangible drilling costs on a lease, and if 
the drilling is successful he can sell the lease 
and receive capital gain treatment on the 
entire gain. This provision would recapture 
as ordinary income the deduction taken for 
intangible drilling and development costs if 
they were incurred 10 years before the sale 
of the lease. The amendment also would 
apply to development expenditures deducted 
in the case of a mine. 

The recapture provisions are similar to 
those now provided under section 1245. How- 
ever, the amount to be recaptured for in- 
tangible drilling or for development costs 
would be reduced by the amount (if any) of 
any additional depletion deductions the tax- 
payer would have received if the costs had 
been charged to capital account. 


TITLE IV—-AMENDMENTS OF MINIMUM TAX ON 
TAX PREFERENCES 


Section 401—Minimum tax 


Although the Tax Reform Act of 1969 
adopted a minimum tax on tax preferences, 
it remains possible for individuals with very 
high economic incomes to pay, literally, no 
Federal income tax. This is possible primarily 
because State and municipal bond interest 
and intangible drilling costs are not treated 
as tax preferences under existing law for 
purposes of the minimum tax. The amend- 
ments made by this section of the bill, to- 
gether with section 301 of the bill which re- 
peals the exemption for State and municipal 
bond interest, will insure that no one with 
a high income can continue to avoid pay- 
ment of Federal income taxes. 

This section makes a number of amend- 
ments to the existing provisions of the mini- 
mum tax. First, it repeals the provision of 
existing law that allows regular income taxes 
to be deducted from the items of tax prefer- 
ences. 

Second, the $30,000 exemption for tax pref- 
erences is reduced by the bill to $12,000. 

Third, the following items are added to the 
list of items which constitute tax prefer- 
ences: 

(1) Deduction of intangible drilling and 
development costs tor oil and gas wells. 

(2) Deduction of development costs in the 
case of mines. 

(3) Tax-exempt interest on State and lo- 
cal bonds (issued before January 1, 1973). 

(4) Credit allowed for foreign income taxes. 
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(5) Credit allowed for the Investment cred- 
it on depreciable property. 

(6) Deduction of charitable contributions 
to the extent attributable to appreciated 
property. 

(7) The amount of farm losses. 

(8) The amount of smortization for coal 
mine safety equipment. 

Another provision is added to avoid a tax 
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on an item of preference if the taxpayer ob- 
tained no tax benefit from the item, This 
provision will permit a taxpayer to elect to 
waive the deduction of an item of tax pref- 
erence, or to treat a capital gain as ordinary 
income, in which case the item would not 
be taken into account for the minimum tax. 
However, such waiver can be made only at 
such time, and subject to such terms and 
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conditions, as may be set forth in regula- 
tions promulgated by the Secretary or his 
delegate. 

Finally, this section of the bill strikes 
from existing law the provisions which treat 
tax preferences attributable to foreign 
sources more favorably than preferences 
attributable to sources within the United 
States. 
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INSIDIOUS SYSTEM OF APARTHEID 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 
Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the insid- 
ious system of apartheid in South Africa 


is implemented primarily through a law 
which requires all South Africans to 
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carry a government pass showing their 
racial group and other information. Un- 
der a new law to further enforce apart- 


heid, central government records are 
being established on every man, woman, 
and child, and 50-page identification doc- 
uments are being issued to all adults 
which they must carry at all times. 
This elaborate system of apartheid im- 
plementation, of course, is extremely 
cumbersome. To make it efficient, the 
Government of South Africa has recently 
decided to computerize the entire opera- 
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tion, and has announced that the com- 


puters will be provided by International 
Business Machines, Inc.—IBM. 


The American Committee on Africa 
has recently issued a most revealing fact 
sheet on IBM’s role in the apartheid en- 
forcement system in South Africa. I trust 
that this information will be of interest 
to the many Members of the Congress 
and readers of the Recorp who deplore, 
as I do, the policy of apartheid in South 
Africa. I, therefore, submit it for publi- 
cation at this point in the RECORD: 
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IBM IN Sourn AFRICA 
BIG BROTHER 360-50 


An IBM computer is the key U.S. contri- 
bution to the South African police state sys- 
tem of classification of people by race in order 
to control and exploit them. Africans have 
long been required to carry and produce on 
demand a reference (pass) book which now 
records jobs, tax payments, permission to be 
in a particular area, and other details; be- 
tween two and three thousand people are 
arrested every day for technical violations of 
such apartheid regulations. As of August 1, 
1966, every individual 16 or older in South 
Africa was required to possess an identifica- 
tion card stating his racial group. 

Extending its degree of control over all 
the people of South Africa, the state, in 
1970, produced a “Population Registration 
Act” under which a central register is being 
compiled which will contain detailed in- 
formation about every woman, man and child 
in South Africa, This will include every per- 
son’s identity number, name, sex, date and 
place of birth, race classification, citizenship, 
marital status and a photograph. It will also 
store information about every individual's 
residential and postal address, health infor- 
mation, particulars concerning passports and 
permits to leave the country and dates of 
departure and return; particulars concerning 
driver's licenses, gun licenses, etc.; educa- 
tional qualifications and occupation; the 
Official language each individual chooses to 
use; and finally, particulars of death or final 
departure from the Republic. 

So far as Africans are concerned, the 
register will contain all the above informa- 
tion and, as well: 

District in which he ordinarily resides; 

Ethnic group or nation and tribe to which 
he belongs; 

If his date and place of birth are unknown, 
estimated year of birth, and district in which 
he was born; 

If he is not a South African citizen, his 
fingerprints. 

When introducing the legislation in Parlia- 
ment, the Minister announced that the 
whole records system would be computerized 
(over a five year period) thus making it far 
more efficient. In March, 1971 the South 
African Government announced that an IBM 
360/50 computer was to be rented at a 
monthly cost of $43,978.73 to operate the sys- 
tem. Thus all the information used to 
register, regulate and control African labor 
under the myriad tax and so-called pass 
laws will be processed into easily accessible 
form through the IBM computer. 

In addition to being listed at the central 
register from February 1, 1972, every white, 
Coloured and Asian person will have to carry 
a 50-page blue identification document full 
of personal information similar to that listed 
above, All those under 16 will have 12-page 
light green books instead of the longer docu- 
ments; the green book will be issued to and 
infant instead of a birth certificate. Africans 
will continue to carry their 96-page reference 
books for the present, 

To keep the population register and all 
identity documents up to date, fresh copies 
of two photographs must be submitted when- 
ever the current ones are no longer recog- 
nizable. The Secretary of the Interior must 
be notified of any change in permanent or 
residential address within 14 days (or such 
time as he may set); the proprietor of any 
premise is responsible for all its residents 
and must notify the Secretary within 45 days 
of arrivals and departures if the people con- 
cerned have not done so themselves. Thus 
the whole of the population comes under 
complete state control, and people are turned 
into informers against one another. 

The ruling National Party Congress in 
Windhoek (Namibia) has demanded that 
the “Book of Life” identification system be 
extended at once to include Africans in that 
territory. One delegate reveals white expecta- 
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tions for the new computerized control by 
protesting that thousands of Ovambos 
(Namibia’s most numerous African group) 
“defect” from their jobs and take other jobs, 
and remain in “South West Africa,” i.e. out- 
side their assigned homeland, illegally. 
Whites, Coloureds, Namas in Namibia are 
already scheduled for registration, thus solid- 
ifying South African control and integration 
of the territory in defiance of both the 
United Nations and the International Court 
of Justice. 
THE PASS SYSTEM 

South Africa’s system of apartheid rests 
firmly on rigorous and detailed police con- 
trols, and the computer which can stream- 
line and speed up enforcement of the con- 
trols will be a boon to the white regime. 
Apartheid's core is the preservation of the 
cheap labor supply that makes South Africa 
so profitable for foreign investors. Africans, 
the majority of the workers, have no political 
or economic rights; their unions are not rec- 
ognized and strikes are illegal. They are al- 
lowed into 87 per cent of the country (called 
the white areas) only as workers, while the 
aged, the children, the unemployed, the dis- 
abled, all termed “superfluous appendages,” 
are subject to deportation to the 13 per cent 
of the land reserved for Africans. Once work- 
ers are in these reserves they can get out 
only by taking jobs through the local labor 
bureau. The passes show their permission to 
be in the white areas. These areas are like- 
wise divided into places and even buildings 
where Whites or Coloureds or Asians or 
Africans (those temporarily permitted) may 
live or work or eat or see a movie or play 
tennis, Everything depends on race. Race 
depends on classification. And identification 
will depend on IBM. As a corollary, political 
opposition to the system must be ruthlessly 
suppressed, for the ruling whites are out- 
numbered more than four to one. This is 
easier when the whole population is chained 
by an internal passport system, and Big 
Brother 360/50 knows all about them, with 
a 50-page compulsory document for a start. 

BRAINS FOR APARTHEID 

Number One Policeman is not IBM’s only 
job in South Africa. Two years ago the Na- 
tional Research Institute for Mathematical 
Sciences of the Government Council for Sci- 
entific and Industrial Research in Pretoria 
installed an IBM system valued at $2.8 mil- 
lion and further additions are planned to 
cope with the ever increasing needs of the 
Institute. IBM is thus aiding the indus- 
trial and scientific (and as a corollary, mili- 
tary) expansion of the apartheid state in a 
very fundamental way.1 The Council works 
with NASA (the U.S. Space Agency) and it 
sold to the U.S. Army a military electronic 
device “tellurometer” which is developed in 
cooperation with Plessy (armaments com- 
pany). Viet Nam has revolutionized war in 
many ways, the most far-reaching of which 
(though not yet fully efficient) is the elec- 
tronic battlefie'd, and South Africa is so far 
advanced in the technique that it has been 
able to aid the U.S. Army. Gen. William 


1 “Defense” is a misnomer for South Afri- 
ca’s military activities. It controls Namibia 
illegally by force and one of its greatest vio- 
lations of the League of Nations (now UN) 
mandate was the fortification of the Caprivi 
strip, where air bases are aimed against the 
north; the airport it is building for Malawi 
is reported to have similar significance. South 
African troops have been in Rhodesia (Zim- 
babwe) supporting the illegal Smith regime 
since the first guerrilla attacks after UDI. 
There are South African helicopter bases, 
and reportedly troops, in Angola aiding 
Portuguese forces against the liberation 
movements, and in the Tete province of 
Mozambique for the same reason. 
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Westmoreland, in the Congressional Record 
for October 16, 1969 revealed: 

On the battlefield of the future, enemy 
forces will be located, tracked, and targeted 
almost instantaneously through use of data 
links, computer assisted intelligence evalu- 
ation, and automated fire control. With first 
round kill probabilities approaching cer- 
tainty, and with surveillance devices that 
can continually track the enemy, the need 
for large forces to fix the opposition physi- 
cally will be less important. 

IBM thinks for South African Airways, too. 
As part of the government’s $50-70 million 
expansion of facilities at Jan Smuts inter- 
national airport, SAA has spent $8.4 million 
to put in a “new fully automated, integrated 
passenger reservations and message-switch- 
ing system.” Its nerve center is IBM duplex 
system 360. The computer system, known as 
SAAFARI for South African Airways Fully 
Automated Reservations Installation, links 
all major cities in South Africa with the 
central computer in Johannesburg to give 
instant information. It became operational 
in 1971, South African Airways is a govern- 
ment agency whose operations are con- 
trolled by apartheid law, and plays a key 
role in its outreach tactics. The airline’s 
expansion to major world centers (i.e. New 
York and Rio in 1969) is part of the drive 
for tourists which is bolstering foreign ex- 
change and also sending home foreign sym- 
pathizers who have seen only the privileged 
white society and shared its pleasures. 

Another duplexed IBM system 360 is in 
use by Volkskas, a large banking system with 
branches throughout the country whose data 
will be linked through the IBM network. 
IBM has a special team devoted to businesses 
dealing with stocks and shares. The Volkskas 
innovation set off speculation about other 
fields, especially in higher education, where 
centralized data banks would improve ef- 
ficiency and information. Volkskas-IBM is 
using the wire services of the Post Office 
telecommunications system, as, presumably, 
Similar computer ventures would. Thus the 
South African government and IBM co- 
operate to improve financial facilities and 
Strengthen the apartheid economy. South 
Africa's largest retail chain, O.K. Bazaars, is 
among the businesses that have installed 
IBM systems. 


IBM AND THE LABOR “SHORTAGE” 


IBM deals in small business as well as 
large. In June, 1971, the first IBM copier 
commercially installed in South Africa was 
acquired by the Manufacturers Life Insur- 
ance Company in Johannesburg; that means 
an almost infinite field for expansion has 
opened. One of the most dangerous aspects 
of IBM’s operations in South Africa is the 
extent to which apartheid supporters may 
find automated solutions (consistent with 
white control) to the artificial scarcity of 
skilled labor created by job discrimination 
laws. If IBM continues its growth in South 
Africa it will become an indispensable pillar 
of apartheid. 

The government’s determination to keep 
nonwhite workers from skilled jobs serves 
as a brake on the growth rate of the ex- 
panding economy and industrialists are pro- 
testing, trying to import skilled white work- 
ers instead of employing South Africa’s non- 
whites (IBM is said to import many of its 
ranking employees), searching for alterna- 
tive ways to meet the artificial shortage. A 
paper presented at a National Development 
and Management Foundation conference 
dealing with the labor shortage argued that 
the computer could “significantly reduce the 
demand for labor.” A Sunday Times (Johan- 
nesburg) section on computers (August 1, 
1971) under the heading “Labour Scarcity 
Propels Us Into Computer Age” opened: 
“South Africa's continuous shortage of 
skilled labour is making it un ideal market 
for computer and data-processing equip- 
ment.” 
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U.S.-owned computer firms in South Africa 
may insist that they oppose apartheid and 
are helping their workers in spite of it. But 
the fact that their computers can do more 
than any other technique to enable apartheid 
to survive; computer methods allow the econ- 
omy to run with a minimum number of 
skilled workers, methodically reducing the 
economic pressure that was beginning to 
force training and upgrading on the job for 
black workers. 


100 PERCENT AMERICAN 


IBM does business in South Africa* 
through a wholly owned subsidiary, Interna- 
tional Business Machines (S.A. Pty.). Because 
of its favorable growth rate, IBM has this 
year invested an additional $3.42 million by 
buying shares in the local company, nearly 
doubling its capitalization, now $8.4 million. 
The new U.S. funds were to enable the com- 
pany to obtain more computers from the 
United States to lease in South Africa. The 
market, which five other companies share 
with IBM, is now worth around $50.4 mil- 
lion annually, but IBM’s South African man- 
aging director believes the potential is $252 
million and will more than doubie that in a 
decade. In 1970 more than half the parent 
IBM's net income came from overseas and it 
controls more than half the market in every 
country except Britain. 

THE IBM OPERATION 

IBM has been in South Africa since 1952, 
primarily as a marketing operation. As of De- 
cember, 1970 it employed about a thousand 
people, some 75 of whom were nonwhites, in- 
cluding 50 Africans. 125 employees received 
training overseas last year but no racial 
breakdown of this, or how many and who 
went to the United States, is available. Al- 
most certainly all this training was for 
whites, IBM claims every other employee is a 
university graduate. 

IBM reports that black employees hold po- 
sitions in accounting, planning, and service 
areas, warehousing, and maintenance, and 
that their numbers will be increased as the 
“growth and nature” of the business permit. 
The word “nature” assumes that some type 
of job reservation is in effect. Since blacks 
comprise the great majority of all South Af- 
rican workers, the percentage employed by 
IBM is small (5 per cent). As all U.S. com- 
panies in South Africa, IBM discriminates 
openly. 

Advertisements placed by IBM in the South 
African (white) press to attract employees do 
not mention color but they could not meet 
U.S. Civil Rights Acts standards on either sex 
or age criteria: “A matriculated young lady 
under 30”, “go-ahead young man under 35” 
and the like. 

IBM also reports identical pay scales for 
black and white, but this gives no clue as 
to how many identical jobs and how many 
identical pay checks there are (one of the 
ways South Africa meets its labor “shortage” 
is by retitling, and sometimes breaking down, 
white jobs to be done by nonwhites at lower 
job rates). Blacks employed by IBM are re- 
ported to earn twice as much as blacks sim- 
larly employed by other companies, but even 
these wages may still come out below the 
poverty datum line. IBM is proud of many 
benefits provided for all employees (insur- 
ance, pensions, medical and educational aid) 
and estimated the cost at $700 per employee 
per year; but there is no indication of em- 
ployee participation in the determination 
or direction of these. 

IBM PRINCIPLES AND APARTHEID 

In the general statement which prefaces 
its seven principles of business practice, 
IBM gives away the basis of its support for 
apartheid. 


? IBM has small marketing and service op- 
erations in Angola, Mozambique, and South 
West Africa (Namibia). Shipments to Rho- 
desia were stopped In 1968. 
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It is the policy of IBM to hire people strict- 
ly on their qualifications to perform a given 
job, regardless of race, colour, creed, national 
origin, age or sex, insofar as laws and local 
practices within the country permit (em- 
phasis added). 

Against this background, IBM’s anti-apar- 
theid statements are irrelevant. Not only law 
constrains IBM, but local practice takes prec- 
edence over qualifications to perform the 
job. 

By South African standards, IBM may be a 
better than average employer as it claims; 
but by U.S. standards it is in violation of 
labor and civil rights legislation. As far as 
apartheid is concerned, IBM—like all other 
U.S. employers in South Africa—cannot pro- 
tect its workers from the worst ravages of 
the system: breakup of families, subjection 
to segregated facilities, the indignity of hav- 
ing every aspect of political and economic 
life determined by others. There is no indi- 
cation that IBM has registered any protest 
against such “local practices.” And it directly 
strengthens the police state tyranny of the 
apartheid government far more than most 
U.S. concerns which primarily aid the econ- 
omy. 

Among its principles, ironically, IBM lists: 

To play our part in furthering the progress 
of the communities in which our facilities 
are located; and to recognize our responsibili- 
ties as a corporate citizen of the nation and 
the world. 

In the South African community, it aids 
the police apparatus to suppress dissent and 
so prevent change and progress. In the world 
it defies the efforts of the United Nations to 
isolate and remove support from apartheid. 
(For instance, General Assembly Resolution 
2506 (XXIV), November 21, 1969, asks mem- 
ber states “to desist from collaborating with 
the Government of South Africa by taking 
steps to prohibit financial and economic in- 
terests under their national jurisdiction from 
cooperating with the South African Govern- 
ment and companies registered in South 
Africa.") 

WHO IS IBM? 


IBM is a corporate entity, but many iden- 
tifiable people share responsibility for its 
partnership in apartheid. 

First are its officers and directors who profit 
themselves, and who represent those who 
profit most. Those whose other interests are 
particularly relevant are listed. Protests 
should be directed to them. IBM’s general 
offices are at Armonk, New York, 10504. 

Thomas J. Watson, chairman of the Exec- 
utive Committee. Mr. Watson is also an offi- 
cial or trustee of Bankers Trust Company, 
Rockefeller Foundation, Brown University 
and the California Institute of Technology. 

T. Vincent Learson, newly appointed 
chairman and chief executive. He came up 
from the ranks in IBM and is a member of 
the Board of Overseers of Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Bruce Bromley whose legal firm, Cravath, 
Swaine, and Moore, handles IBM’s business. 

Paul L. Davies of Lehman Brothers, a firm 
that has arranged loans and investments for 
southern Africa status quo interests. 

John M. Fox, President of United Fruit 
Company. 

G. K., Fulston of Olin Corporation, whose 
subsidiary Olin-Mathieson Chemical Corpo- 
ration does business in South Africa. 

Amory Hougton Jr. is chairman of the 
Board of Corning Glass Works, is a director 
of U.S. Steel, New York Life Insurance, serves 
on the boards of Harvard University and Epis- 
copal Theological Seminary, and is a Trustee 
of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Grayson Kirk, president emeritus of Co- 
lumbia University, serves on the boards of 
Socony-Mobil, Con Edison, the Council on 
Foreign Relations, the Asia Foundation, the 
Greenwich Savings Bank, Nationwide Securi- 
ties, and is a trustee of the Institute of In- 
ternational Education. 
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Louis H. LaMotte, of New College and Ben- 
nett College. 

Patricia Harris of Fried, Frank, Harris, 
Shriver, and Kampelman, named in April, 
1971 as a woman and black token representa- 
tive following an annual meeting in which 
opposition to IBM management and policies 
was voiced. 

Second are the stockholders, few of whom 
have questioned IBM policies. Among them 
are: 
American Baptist Convention; Christian 
Church, Disciples of Christ; Lutheran Church 
in America; United Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A.; United Church of Christ; Protestant 
Episcopal Church; United Methodist Church. 

It is likely that many universities are 
also represented among the stockholders. 
People who are concerned should find out 
whether they are related to stockholders in 
any way: church, university, union, pension 
investment, other agencies and groups. 

Third are the customers, who buy or rent 
typewriters, copiers, and computers, or who 
support agencies, organizations, and busi- 
nesses that do. Check your own home and 
Office. 

Fourth are the workers of IBM, among 
them the IBM Black Workers Alliance which 
calls upon IBM to end its business in South 
Africa, as well as demanding an end to ra- 
cial discrimination in IBM employment poli- 
cies In the United States. (Other similar or- 
ganizations of IBM workers include the 
Black United Front and the Concerned 
Workers Alliance.) BWA reports the firing of 
three employees and forced resignation of a 
fourth, all in the Washington, D.C. area be- 
cause of their campaign against business with 
South Africa. Complaints about discrimina- 
tion have been filed with the Human Rela- 
tions Commission in Washington. 


ACTION AGAINST APARTHEID 


Directors can demand that IBM withdraw 
from southern Africa. That means leased 
computers will stop implementing apartheid. 

Stockholders can yote for directors who 
will withdraw; can demand withdrawal 
themselves; can sell their stock if IBM won't. 

Customers can stop buying and leasing. 
Everybody can boycott. 

Workers can organize and educate to build 
the Alliance and join with other forces 
against apartheid. 

Everybody can raise the issue in some way. 
Write to IBM, especially if you have contact 
with an officer or director. Write to the press 
the next time a story on wonderful IBM 
(they are frequent) appears. Bring it up in 
meetings, organize delegations to see those 
responsible if you are part of any agency 
involved with IBM, Learn more about south- 
ern Africa so you can effectively tell others 
why I8M—and all US. enterprise—should 
stop support for apartheid rule and get out 
of South Africa now. 

References: Source of information used in 
preparing this Fact Sheet include the Ar- 
gus; Financial Mail, Forbes (September 1, 
1971), Hansard Q&A; IBM material: corre- 
spondance, notices and reports of annual 
meetings, official releases such as Personnel 
Policies and IBM Principles; Natal Mercury; 
New York Times; Office of Church Resource 
Studies material; Rand Daily Mail; South 
African Digest; South Africa Property Gaz- 
ette; The Star; The Sunday Times; Survey 
of Race Relations 1971; The Technological 
Warlords (Computer People for Peace); Wall 
Street Journal. 

For further information: The American 
Committee on Africa, 164 Madison Avenue, 
New York, New York 10016. 


REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA, HOUSE oF As- 
SEMBLY DEBATES (HANSARD), SECOND SES- 
SION—FOURTH PARLIAMENT, MARCH 2, 1971, 
QUESTIONS AND REPLIES 
New system of the population registration. 
4. Mr. E. G. Malan asked the Minister of 

the Interior: 
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(1) Whether it is still intended (a) to 
commence with the new system of the popu- 
lation registration on ist June, 1971, and 
(b) that the entire conversion is to take ap- 
proximately five years; if not, (i) what is the 
new date or period and (ii) what are the 
reasons for the change: 

The Minister of the Interior: 

(1) (a) No. 

(b) Yes. 

(i) 1st February, 1972. 

(ii) The completion of the accommoda- 
tion to house the register and the computer 
was delayed on account of the shortage dur- 
ing 1970 of cement and certain steel prod- 
ucts. 

(2) how many persons employed by (a) 
his Department and (b) other departments 
will, it is estimated, mainly be working on 
it during the 1971-72 financial year: 

(2) (a) 438 as from ist February, 1972. 

(b) None. 

(3) what will be the official designation of 
the person directly in charge of the system: 

(3) Deputy Secretary. 

(4) whether the cost of the new system 
has been estimated for the 1971-72 financial 
year; if so, what is the estimated amount: 

(4) Yes. R500,000. 

(5) whether computers will be used for 
the system during 1971-"72: if so, (a) how 
many, (b) what is the name of each model 
and (c) what is the purchase price or rental 
of each model. 

(5) Yes. 

(a) One; which will also be used for other 
departmental work and bureau services for 
other Government Departments. 

(b) I.B.M.360/50. 

(c) Monthly rental of R31 413.38. 


JAPAN AND THE EMERGING PACIFIC 
ECONOMY 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, there is no dispute that the 
United States must dramatically improve 
its trade and payments position in the 
world. Although the President’s economic 
program attempts to correct the Na- 
tion’s present international economic po- 
sition, at the same time we must not com- 
pletely isolate ourselves as many trade 
protectionists have advocated. I have 
long maintained that free trade is neces- 
sary both to the United States as well 
as to the rest of the world. To revive trade 
protectionism would create serious long- 
range consequences, 

I would like to place in the RECORD an 
excellent speech by the Honorable H. E. 
Nobuhiko Ushiba, Ambassador of Japan 
to the United States at a recent civic 
luncheon in Los Angeles sponsored by 
the Bank of Tokyo of California. The 
Ambassador urged a more prosperous 
Pacific economy which is only possible 
with the close cooperation of the United 
States, Japan, Taiwan, Korea, and 
Australia. 

The speech follows: 

JAPAN AND THE EMERGING PACIFIC ECONOMY 

I am honored to have a part in this pres- 
tigious gathering of international business 
leaders. Together you represent, not only the 
present and future of the great and grow- 
ing Southern California economy, but also 


a potent force for trade and development 
throughout the vast Pacific region. You have 
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demonstrated this through your long tradi- 
tion of close and mutually rewarding ties 
with your neighbors across the Pacific. 

You will gladly join me, I am sure, in con- 
gratulating the Bank of Tokyo of California 
for making this event possible. As you per- 
haps know, the Bank of Tokyo has the long- 
est experience of any Japanese financial in- 
stitution in the field of international trade, 
especially trans-Pacific trade. 

I feel fortunate to be in such excellent 
company! 

The timing of our get-together is appro- 
priate for two reasons: 

First, although the Pacific is the world’s 
“youngest” region—in the sense that it is 
only recently discovering its Interdependence 
as a region—it has what may be the greatest 
growth potential of any area of the world. It 
is by far the vastest and most populous re- 
gion. Its wealth in diversified resources has 
scarcely been tapped, let alone measured. 
And it is now taking its first steps toward 
interdependent economic development. 

Second, whether healthy patterns of trade 
and investment do emerge in the Pacific, and 
the many different peoples of the region be- 
gin to share in a common prosperity, depends 
very much on the two nations represented 
in this room. The future of the Pacific de- 
pends in great measure on the vision and pol- 
icies of the United States and Japan, the two 
most powerful economies in the Pacific—in- 
deed, in the free world. 

Let me deal with these points in turn. 

It is difficult, I realize, to think of the huge 
Pacific as a single region. It is really a hemi- 
sphere, whose population is concentrated 
around its edges. Yet the Asian edge of the 
Pacific alone contains well over a third of 
the human race. In addition to Japan and 
the United States, the Pacific contains three 
other highly developed economies—Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand. It also contains 
three of the fastest-growing economies in the 
world—Japan, Taiwan and the Republic of 
Korea, And the trade and investment pat- 
terns now emerging in the Pacific suggest the 
future shape of a dynamic and potentially 
prosperous Pacific economy. 

By far the largest volume of Pacific trade 
is, of course, between Japan and the United 
States. It is estimated this trade will sur- 
pass $12 billion, both ways, this year. In all 
the world, only Canada and the United 
States enjoy a larger two-way commerce, 

There are other traditional trading pat- 
terns in the Pacific region. Just as the United 
States has a special “vertical” economic re- 
lationship with developing Latin America, 
Japan has a comparable vertical relationhip 
with the nations of Southeast Asia, and of 
course with neighboring Taiwan and the Re- 
public of Korea. Last year the developing 
countries of Asia consumed one quarter of 
Japan's exports, and provided 16 percent of 
our imports. Japan's imports from these 
countries are now growing very rapidly, and 
an increasing proportion of these imports 
are manufactured goods—especially textiles, 
including apparel, and sophisticated con- 
sumer goods such as watches and electrical 
appliances. Japan's textile imports from East 
and Southeast Asia, for example, doubled in 
the last two years to $314 million. Japan is, 
in fact, rapidly becoming a net importer of 
textiles as developing Asia enters the indus- 
trial age. 

Pacific trading patterns have also been 
affected by the growth of the European Com- 
mon Market, and by the approaching entry 
of the United Kingdom into the European 
Community. Japan is already a much larger 
market for Australia than Britain—in fact, 
two and a half times as large. Australia 
ships 85 percent of its tron ore and a third 
of its wool crop to Japan—a quarter of its 
total exports to the world. 

The United States has become Australia’s 
second largest market, and part of a tri- 
angular relationship that is vital to Aus- 
tralia’s economy. In the fiscal year which 
ended last June, for example, Australia’s 
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trade deficit of $600 million with the Unit- 
ed States was offset by its trade surplus of 
$700 million with Japan. This interaction 
should be kept in mind by those who are 
concerned over Japan’s current trade sur- 
plus with the United States. The triangular 
relationship provides a more realistic per- 
spective to bilateral trade accounts. 

Britain’s entry into the European Com- 
munity is not only encouraging Australia 
to diversify its markets, it is also a stimulus 
to more rapid industralization, including ore 
processing and steel making. This is be- 
ing accomplished in part with Japanese and 
American as well as European capital and 
technology. Under these same pressures, New 
Zealand is turning from Britain and the 
European Community to the Western Pa- 
cific as a market for its meat and dairy ex- 
ports, and Canada for its grain exports. 

A long-range but promising prospect is 
for Latin America to export its minerals, 
timber and other raw materials to the West- 
ern Pacific, and especially to resource-hungry 
Japan, 

In short, the complex patterns of a multi- 
lateral trading relationship throughout the 
Pacific have begun to emerge. There are also 
some difficult obstacles to overcome before 
these patterns can mature. The greatest un- 
certainties are those facing the developing 
countries of the region, especially developing 
Asia, Their chief problems are to achieve sus- 
tained economic growth and profitable par- 
ticipation in regional and world trade. They 
must do both if they are to enter the main- 
stream of the Pacific and world economies, 

A handful of developing Asian countries 
succeeded in doubling their GNP during the 
last decade. These were the Republic of Ko- 
rea, Taiwan, Thailand, Singapore and Ma- 
laysia. Among the 18 less-developed countries 
who are members of the Asian Development 
Bank, average economic growth rates com- 
pared favorably during the 1960's with the 
rest of the developing world. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, much of the benefit of this 
progress was canceled out by rapid popula- 
tion growth. 

Developing Asia has also made some en- 
couraging progress in trade expansion. Dur- 
ing the later half of the sixties, this trade 
grew 7.5 percent a year on a compounded 
basis. The content of this trade also im- 
proved. Import emphasis has been shifting 
from consumer goods to capital goods, and 
an increasing proportion of the exports is 
manufactured goods. 

Some of the signs have been less encour- 
aging. Trade between developing Asian coun- 
tries has grown hardly at all, and their over- 
all trade has grown more slowly than world 
trade. Thus their share of world trade is 
actually declining. In addition, the terms 
of trade for nearly all developing countries 
have worsened. Prices have been rising for 
the capital goods they must import in order 
to industrialize, and prices have been falling 
for the primary commodities which still 
furnish the bulk of the exports of the devel- 
oping countries. The net effect on payments 
of these price trends is about $4 billion a 
year. 

The trade outlook for developing Asia has 
also been depressed by two other recent de- 
velopments which have had a sluggish effect 
on world trade—the winding down of the 
Vietnam war, which has dampened import 
demand within the area, and the general 
business slowdown which has affected all 
the advanced industrialized democracies— 
Japan, North America and Western Europe. 
The outlook in mid-1971, in other words, was 
not very promising for the developing econ- 
omies of the Pacific region. With few ex- 
ceptions, domestic economic growth was 
barely keeping ahead of population growth. 
And international economic developments 
were unfavorable to trade expansion. 

Since this summer, the outlook has become 
even bleaker. 

Economic policies adopted by the United 
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States since August 15 are having the fol- 
lowing effects: 

All exports to the United States, other 
than certain exempted items, must now 
hurdle the 10 percent import surcharge. This 
is a considerable hardship for all your trad- 
ing partners, but it is especially hard on the 
developing economies that are only begin- 
ning to earn their own way in international 
trade. 

Almost all types of textiles entering the 
United States, especially those coming from 
Far Eastern countries, are now regulated by 
rigid quotas. Again, the effect is damaging 
to Japan, but it is relatively more damaging 
to countries such as the Republic of Korea 
and Taiwan, who have entered the textile 
trade as an important step in their own 
industrialization. 

More recently, scheduled cuts in the Amer- 
ican aid program—and the shocking threat 
to abandon the program entirely—have 
raised real fears in the developing countries 
that their economic modernization plans are 
in jeopardy. 

Suddenly the vision of interdependent 
economic development throughout the 
Pacific has receded. The enormous power and 
importance of the American economy has 
never been demonstrated more starkly. 

Let me say very quickly that the reasons 
for these unilateral American actions are 
understood by your Pacific neighbors, as 
elsewhere in the world. There is no question 
that the United States must significantly 
improve its trade and payments position in 
the world. The United States cannot con- 
tinue to operate in deficit, either for its own 
economic health, or for the health of the 
international economy, in which it plays the 
dominant role. 

It is also widely recognized that your prin- 
cipal trading partners—Canada, Japan and 
Western Europe—have the responsibility to 
cooperate in achieving this objective. Coop- 
erative measures are already in process, in- 
cluding the multilateral realignment of cur- 
rencies. Even before President Nixon’s Au- 
gust 15 announcement, Japan had already 
initiated a number of steps designed in large 
part to ease America's international eco- 
nomic burdens. These included advancing 
by nine months the effective date of its Ken- 
nedy Round tariff cuts, reducing import bar- 
riers to Western European levels, reducing 
export pressures, expanding our foreign aid 
program, applying preferential tariffs to 
exports from the developing countries, and 
liberalizing both inward and outward capi- 
tal flows. 

Japan, in other words, has been trying to 
deal responsibly with the delicate interna- 
tional economic situation, and the difficult 
American position in the international econ- 
omy. The aim of these various Japanese 
measures taken during 1971 has been to re- 
flate the Japanese economy, shifting re- 
sources from the private to the public sector, 
dampening our export drive, and stimulating 
imports. Admittedly, these measures have 
not yet obtained their desired effect to a 
satisfactory extent, since recession still per- 
sists in Japan and recovery from general 
business slowdown has been further delayed 
owing to uncertainties created by the new 
economic policies of the United States. Yet, 
we have been and are still attempting seri- 
ously to accomplish this turnaround with- 
out any adverse effects on our trading part- 
ners, and especially on the developing 
countries of Asia. 

Unfortunately, however, Japanese and 
American economic policies are now seri- 
ously out of phase with each other. It is as 
if we were working at cross purposes. This 
is not a situation that can be allowed to 
continue. The long-range consequences 
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would be too serious—in a revival of trade 
protectionism around the world, in de- 
pressing the growth of world trade, in un- 
dercutting economic growth in the develop- 
ing areas. 

We have all glimpsed a better vision, and 
we need to readjust our policies in concert 
to achieve it. 

As I suggested at the outset, the poten- 
tially prosperous Pacific economy is an im- 
portant part of that vision. I do not con- 
ceive of the emerging Pacific as a new and 
exclusive trading bloc, but rather as a dy- 
namic economic community fully integrated 
with an expanding world economy. I view 
it, not as a rival to an inward-looking Euro- 
pean Community, but rather as an open 
system that will encourage an open Com- 
mon Market. 

Obviously there are certain essential steps 
in achieving this aim. The flow of foreign 
aid and investment to developing Asia must 
be increased, not reduced. The rich markets 
of the advanced industrialized world must 
be opened wider, not restricted, to the ex- 
ports of the developing countries. 

This is the course Japan has chosen. Ja- 
pan’s foreign aid last year reached $1.8 bil- 
lion, close to 1 percent of our GNP, and 
second only to the United States in value. 
Sixty percent of Japan’s aid is now chan- 
neled to developing Asia. Japan’s total for- 
eign. private investment is now $2.7 billion. 
Of this, $233 million has been invested in 
Southeast Asian manufacturing, and an- 
other quarter billion in Latin American 
manufacturing. 

We Japanese are committed, in other 
words, to the vision of an expansive, inte- 
grated and prosperous Pacific Community 
in full partnership with a growing world 
economy. This dream is possibly only with 
the full and vigorous participation of the 
most powerful and creative economy in the 
world—the United States. 


JOSEPH SMITH—A MAN OF VISION 
AND VISIONS 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege on Sunday afternoon last to be 
present at the National Portrait Gallery 
for the presentation by President W. 
Wallace Smith of a copy of the only 
known life portrait of his grandfather, 
that great religious leader, Joseph Smith, 
Jr., 1805-44. 

In my judgment, some of the finer 
things that have been said or could be 
said describing the subject of this pres- 
entation comes from the Office of Public 
Affairs of the Smithsonian Institution in 
its announcement that this portrait copy 
will be on public display in the gallery’s 
second floor sculpture court on and after 
Monday, November 15, 1971. 

Marvin Sadik, Director of the National 
Portrait Gallery, in his news release 
described Joseph Smith as “a man of 
vision and visions, who as a founder of a 
new church in America, will always oc- 
cupy an important place in the religious 
history of this country.” 

Mr. Sadik went on to say: 


The addition of this portrait to the perma- 
nent collection of the National Portrait Gal- 
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lery will add a significant chapter to the 
story of our past. 


The Director of the National Portrait 
Gallery in this same release tells of the 
life of Joseph Smith, Jr., when during 
the 1820’s a series of visions revealed to 
this religious leader a “divine appoint- 
ment” to restore Christ’s chureh, which 
Smith and five other men organized to- 
gether with some 30 converts on April 6, 
1830. The same year Smith published 
“The Book of Mormon,” an account of 
the ancient Hebrew people transplanted 
to America. Some said he “translated” 
this record under divine guidance from 
golden plates unearthed 3 years earlier 
by angelic direction. 

Director Sadik, in his announcement 
of the presentation of the portrait con- 
tinues his description of the happenings 
in the life of Joseph Smith by saying: 

Nearly two decades after his series of 
visions, Smith wrote of his earlier experi- 
ences: “So great were the confusion and 
strife among the different denominations 
that it was impossible for a person young as I 
was and so unaccustomed to man and things, 
to come to any certain conclusions as to 
who was right and who was wrong.” 


Joseph Smith, Jr., therefore, did what 
a number of Americans with similar feel- 
ings have done. He started a new church. 
Later, Smith led a series of pilgrimages 
westward from New York to establish the 
city of Zion. These journeys took the 
Latter Day Saints to Ohio, Missouri, and 
finally to Illinois where they built the 
city of Nauvoo. There Smith had both 
ecclesiastical and political authority as 
prophet, mayor, and military command- 
er. It was there the Latter Day Saints 
found some of their neighbors angry and 
hostile. It was in Illinois that Smith and 
his brother were arrested and assassi- 
nated on June 27, 1844, 

Two years later many of Smith’s fol- 
lowers began their famed trek to Great 
Salt Lake Valley in Utah. Others re- 
mained in Dlinois and Missouri. Among 
those who remained in Missouri was 
Smith’s wife and young son, Joseph 
Smith OI. Smith’s son became the presi- 
dent of the reorganized Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints in 1860. The 
presidency has remained in the Smith 
family since that time and the church is 
now headed by President W. Wallace 
Smith. 

Mr. Speaker, as one high school stu- 
dent in my home city of Independence, 
Mo., who would often follow our foot- 
ball team in its games away from home 
I recall hearing so frequently my fellow 
students proudly say, “I’m from Zion 
City.” 

Today the world membership of the 
Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints returns every 2 years 
for a conference at the auditorium, in 
their Zion City of Independence, Mo. 
There in Heritage Hall they stand in 
reverence before the original portrait of 
their founder and prophet, Joseph 
Smith. Now, Mr. Speaker, all the Mem- 
bers can take pride in knowing a copy 
of that original will hang in the na- 
tional portrait gallery in our Nation’s 
Capitol. 
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LATVIAN INDEPENDENCE, 
NOVEMBER. 18, 1918 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, today, 
November 18, marks the 53d anniversary 
of Latvian independence. Also today this 
proud Baltic Republic is enslaved by the 
cruelest colonial empire of all times, the 
Soviet Union. 

This fact, however, does not deter the 
Latvian people to be free. Latvians in 
exile the world over have not ceased the 
struggle to free their country and their 
countrymen from Soviet oppression. 

Peace cannot accommodate itself unto 
the peoples of the world so long as a 
sizable segment of world population suf- 
fers a tyranny in quest of world empire. 

The will to be free is derivative of 
aspiration. The will-to remain free with- 
ers when tranquilized by complacency. 

We ourselves must not be complacent 
to remain free and to help those who 
aspire to be free. So long as free men 
elect to live in the shadow of tyranny, 
basking in their own complacency, wish- 
ing not to be’ disturbed, peace will con- 
tinue to elude mankind. 

As Latvia celebrates her anniversary 
of independence, let us join her and her 
sister captive nations in their quest to be 
free nations again. 

I should like to place in the RECORD 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


today a press release issued by the Chi- 
cago Latvian Community Center, 
The release follows: 


LATVIAN INDEPENDENCE, NOVEMBER 18, 1918 
THE LATVIAN NATIONAL ANTHEM 


God, bless free Latvian Land, 
Guard well my Fatherland, 
Thus pray my heart and mind: 
God, save Latvia! 


Let there sound free my voice, 
Daughters and sons rejoice! 
Let there be a happy choice! 
God, bless Latvia! 


We are still too close to the events to get 
& true perspective, but it may be confident- 
ly asserted that when the full story comes to 
be told, the epic of the Latvian struggle for 
independence will rank high among the 
world’s record of such performance. With- 
out an épopée, said Gothe, can never become 
of much worth, but in their quest of free- 
dom the Latvian peoples have contributed 
much to the “Mosaic of America”, and proved 
their worth. Therefore: it is the duty of 
those of us who are living in freedom to 
remind the world what we are, what we 
are going to be, why we have existed and 
why we are going to continue to exist. 

The economic development in independ- 
ent Latvia will show. to. those who have 
doubted and still doubt that, in spite of a 
comparatively small political unit for eco- 
nomic opportunity, Latvia could exist with- 
out the help, as the political exploitation 
was called, of her powerful neighbors. At 
the end of World War Two, approximately 
100,000 persons emigrated from Latvia and 
later were dispersed throughout the free 
world. Today, statistics show that, through 
three generations, many hundreds of this 
number are true scholars of higher learn- 


SENATE—Saturday, November 


The Senate met at 9 a.m. and was 
called to order by the President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ELLENDER). 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God who has watched over 
this Nation in the past and raised up 
prophets and patriots, soldiers and 
statesmen for every period of need, guide, 
we pray Thee, these Thy servants, called 
by the people to serve the present age. 
Grant them patience, charity, and wis- 
dom for their tasks. May the prayers of 
the people ascend on their behalf. An- 
swer these prayers, we beseech Thee, as 
may be most expedient for the welfare 
of the Nation. May goodness and mercy 
attend them here, follow them hereafter, 
that they may abide with Thee eternally. 
Tisk pray in the dear Redeemer’s name. 

en. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
a November 19, 1971, be dispensed 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider two 
nominations on the Executive Calendar, 
under New Reports. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
nominations on the Executive Calendar, 
under New Reports, will be stated. 


ACTION 


The second assistant legislative clerk 
read the nomination of Joseph H. 
Blatchford, of California, to be Director 
of Action. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
sidered and confirmed. 


CABINET COMMITTEE ON OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR SPANISH-SPEAK- 
ING PEOPLE 
The second assistant legislative clerk 

read the nomination of Henry M. Rami- 

rez, of California, to be Chairman of the 

Cabinet Committee on Opportunities for 

Spanish-Speaking People. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is consid- 
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ing in the humanities, as well as technical 
sciences and other departments. The numeri- 
cal majority are of the younger generation, 
those who attained their success in emigra- 
tion and this shows the strength of vital 
creativity in the people even during difficult 
times. 

Therefore, to reiterate the contributions 
of the Latvian peoples and their great en- 
deavors to fit into the pattern of the “Mosaic 
of America”, and bringing their hopes of 
freedom to this great country, their ethnic 
heritage and cultures, arts, science, history 
and knowledge which has contributed much 
to this great country of America. 

The legal existence of Latvia still con- 
tinues despite the military occupation, of 
the U.S.S.R. The Soviet administration oc- 
cupying Latvia lacks any legal basis, and in 
accordance with recognized principles of in- 
ternational law, should be regarded only as 
a temporary military occupation. 

The major powers, including the United 
States, have refused to recognize the incor- 
poration of the Latvian State into the 
U.S.S.R. as claimed by the latter. In ac- 
cordance with the principles of international 
law, a military occupation cannot terminate 
the legal existence of a state. 

Unable to plead their own cause, we urge 
the President of the United States to bring 
the forces of world opinion at the U.N. 
and other international forums to bear on 
behalf of the restoration of the independ- 
ence of Latvia. 

All men are by nature free and inde- 
pendent, and have certain inherent and in- 
alienable rights—among these are life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness. Lest We 
Forget: we are thankful for primacy, sanc- 
tity and prayer. As an American, we must 
be thankful for many more blessings—the 
list is long. 


20, 1971 


ered and confirmed; and without objec- 
tion, the President will be immediately 
notified of the confirmation of these 
nominations. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


RIGHTS-OF-WAY AT FORT 
DERUSSY, HAWAII 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 430, S. 1466. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

S. 1466, to authorize the Secretary of the 
Army to grant certain rights-of-way for 
road improvement and location of public 
utility lines over a portion of Fort DeRussy, 
Hawaii. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which was 
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ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed 
as follows: 
S. 1466 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, pur- 
suant to the requirements of section 809 of 
the Act of October 21, 1967, Public Law 90- 
110 (81 Stat. 279, 309), and for the purpose 
of enabling the widening and improvement 
of Kalia Road in the city and county of 
Honolulu, Hawaii, the Secretary of the Army, 
or his designee, is hereby authorized to grant, 
under existing statutory authority and in ac- 
cordance with existing regulatory procedures, 
easements over such portions of Fort De- 
Russy, Hawaii, as are determined available 
therefor, (1) to the city and county of Hono- 
lulu for a road right-of-way and related uses, 
including but not limited to water and sewer 
pipelines, fire hydrants, and other necessary 
appurtenant structures, and (2) to appro- 
priate parties for electric, gas, telephone, or 
other public utility lines required to be lo- 
cated within the new roadway area. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the 
calendar, beginning with No. 479 and 
ending with No. 488, with No. 487 ex- 
cluded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR THE COM- 
MITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSU- 
LAR AFFAIRS 


The resolution (S. Res. 138) authoriz- 
ing the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs to expend additional funds 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

S. Res. 138 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interlor 
and Insular Affairs is hereby authorized to 
expend from the contingent fund of the 
Senate, during the Ninety-second Congress, 
$20,000 in addition to the amount, and for 
the same purpose, specified in section 134 
(a) of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
approved August 2, 1946, as amended. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR THE 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 


The resolution (S. Res. 182) to pro- 
vide additional funds for the Committee 
on Finance for routine committee ex- 
penditures, was considered and agreed to, 
as follows: 

S. Res. 182 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance 
is authorized to expend from the contingent 
fund of the Senate, during the Ninety-second 
Congress, $20,000 in addition to the amount, 
and for the same purposes, specified in sec- 


tion 134(a) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR THE 


COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ 
FAIRS 


The resolution (S. Res. 185) to provide 
additional funds for the Committee on 


AF- 
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Veterans’ Affairs, was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 
S. Res. 185 

Resolved, That the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs is hereby authorized to expend from 
the contingent fund of the Senate, during 
the Ninety-second Congress, $10,000, in addi- 
tion to the amount and for the same pur- 
pose specified in section 134(a) of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act, approved August 
2, 1946. 


ORGANIZED CRIME 


The resolution (S. Res. 187) authoriz- 
ing the printing for the use of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations of ad- 
ditional copies of part 4 of its hearings 
entitled “Organized Crime,” was consid- 
ered and agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 187 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions one thousand six hundred additional 
copies of part 4 of the hearings before its 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations 
during the Ninety-second Congress, first ses- 
sion, entitled “Organized Crime”. 


GUIDE TO FEDERAL PROGRAMS 
FOR RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 50) authorizing the printing of the 
handbook entitled “Guide to Federal 
Programs for Rural Development” as a 
Senate document was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That with the 
permission of the copyright owner the hand- 
book entitled “Guide to Federal Programs 
for Rural Development”, published by the 
Independent Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, be printed with emendations as a Sen- 
ate document, and that there be printed 
twelve thousand additional copies of such 
document for the use of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


SUSPENSION OF RULE IV TO PER- 
MIT PHOTOGRAPH OF SENATE IN 
SESSION 


The resolution (S. Res. 197) tem- 
porarily suspending rule IV of the Rules 
for the Regulation of the Senate Wing 
of the U.S. Capitol to permit a photo- 
graph in the Senate in session was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That rule IV of the Rules for 
the Regulation of the Senate Wing of the 
United States Capitol (prohibiting the tak- 
ing of pictures in the Senate Chamber) be 
temporarily suspended for the sole and spe- 
cific purpose of permitting the United States 
Capitol Historical Society to photograph the 
United States Senate in actual session. 

Sec. 2. The Sergeant at Arms of the Sen- 
ate is authorized and directed to make the 
necessary arrangements therefor, which ar- 
rangements shall provide for a minimum 
of disruption to Senate proceedings. 


GRATUITY TO WILLIEMAE C. ABNEY 
The resolution (S. Res. 198) to pay a 
gratuity to Williemae C. Abney was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
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Williemae C. Abney, widow of Robert Abney, 
an employee of the Architect of the Capitol 
assigned to duty in the Senate Office Build- 
ings at the time of his death, a sum equal to 
six months’ compensation at the rate he 
was receiving by law at the time of his death, 
said sum to be considered inclusive of fu- 
neral expenses and all other allowances. 


GRATUITY TO MAMIE B. WALLACE 


The resolution (S. Res. 199) to pay a 
gratuity to Mamie B. Wallace was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund at the Senate, to 
Mamie B. Wallace, widow of Robert J. Wal- 
lace, an employee of the Architect of the 
Capitol assigned to duty in the Senate Of- 
fice Buildings at the time of his death, a 
sum equal to six months’ compensation at 
the rate he was receiving by law at the time 
of his death, said sum to be considered in- 
clusive of funeral expenses and all other al- 
lowances. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOK YEAR 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 149) to 
authorize and request the President to 
proclaim the year 1972 as “International 
Book Year” was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That in recognition 
of (1) the fact that the United States, dur- 
ing its entire history, has im- 
portance of universal education in a free 
society and the commitment of the people 
and Government of the United States to the 
free flow of information, (2) the fact that 
books are basic to both universal education 
and the free flow of information, and (3) the 
designation by the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
of the year 1972 as “International Book 
Year”, the President is authorized and re- 
quested to issue a proclamation designating 
the year 1972 as “International Book Year”, 
and calling upon executive departments and 
agencies, the people of the United States, and 
interested groups and organizations to ob- 
serve such year with appropriate ceremonies 
and activities both within and without the 
United States. 


ORDER FOR THE TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a period 
for the transaction of routine morning 
business, not to exceed 20 minutes, with 
time therein to be limited to 3 minutes 
to each speaker. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REVENUE 
BILL—H.R. 11341 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, and after 
discussing the matter with the distin- 
guished minority leader, it is our hope to 


bring up H.R. 11341, an act to provide 
additional revenue for the District of 
Columbia which, I understand, is non- 
controversial, although an amendment 
will be offered, which will be accepted. 
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The purpose of the amendment is to 
help to speed up the appropriations proc- 
ess and get the appropriations bill to the 
floor of the Senate that much sooner. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair would inquire of the Senator from 
Montana. Will that be during the day? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Hopefully, Mr. 
President, during the morning hour, if 
Senators MATHIAS, SPONG, and EAGLETON 
who have been sent for, can come to 
the Chamber. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR STAR PRINT OF 
AMENDMENT NO, 608, H.R. 10947 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a star print 
be made of my amendment No. 608 in 
order to correct a technical printing 
error made in the first printing of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREE- 
MENT—TIME LIMITATION ON 
NELSON AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I have 
discussed the matter with the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
NELSON), the manager of the bill; the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia (Mr, 
TALMADGE); the ranking Republican 
member of the committee, the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah (Mr. BEN- 
NETT); and the distinguished minority 
leader, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr, Scorr), and with their approval— 
and I hope the Senate’s—I ask unani- 
mous consent that the time on the two 
Nelson amendments be reduced from 1 
hour to a half-hour apiece, the time to be 
equally divided as heretofore agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 
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ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
TODAY TO 9 A.M., MONDAY, NO- 
VEMBER 22, 1971 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
view of the agreement reached yester- 
day, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate, instead of coming in at 10 o’clock 
on Monday, as had been agreed to, and 
in line with the agreement made, come 
in at 9 o’clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
joint leadership has consulted with the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) 
about his amendments. We have reached 
a satisfactory conclusion, and the hour 
of 5 o’clock appears fairly definite at 
this time. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


DEFICITS IN FEDERAL FUNDS, 
1953-72 INCLUSIVE 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, I 
have prepared a tabulation on the defi- 
cits in Federal funds, 1953 to 1972, inclu- 
sive. I ask unanimous consent that the 
tabulation be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


DEFICITS IN FEDERAL FUNDS, 1953-72 INCLUSIVE 


{tn ditions} 


Surplus(+) 
3 or deficit 
Receipts Outlays (-) 


“ 
~ 
> 
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2,042.7 


1 Estimated figures. 


Source: Office of Management and Budget, except 1972 
estimates. 
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COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following com- 
munication which was referred as indi- 
cated: 

PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION, FIS- 
CAL YEAR 1972, For DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE (S. Doc. No. 92-44) 
A communication from the President of 

the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation, for the fiscal 
year 1972, in the amount of $350,195,000 for 
health manpower programs of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on - Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs, 
without amendment: 

8, 2891. An original bill to extend and 
amend the Economic Stabilization Act of 
1970 (Rept. No. 92-507). 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 2890. A bill to authorize the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to furnish assistance to pro- 
vide for the emergency transitional employ- 
ment by State or local governments of Fed- 
eral employees who lose their positions as 
the result of reductions in force in areas 
of high unemployment. Referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (from the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs) 

S. 2891. An original bill to extend and 
amend the Economic Stabilization Act of 
1970. Ordered to be placed on the calendar. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 2890. A bill to authorize the Civil 
Service Commission to furnish assist- 
ance to provide for the emergency tran- 
sitional employment by State and local 
governments of Federal employees who 
lose their positions as the result of re- 
ductions in force in areas of high unem- 
ployment. Referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

FEDERAL EMPLOYEES TRANSITION ACT OF 1971 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, in recent 
years the Federal Government has made 
significant reductions in its civilian la- 
bor force. In 1970 and 1971 alone, 105,- 
000 employees have been forcibly 
dropped from the Federal payrolls. 

These reductions, which often take the 
form of mass layoffs or “rifs” at major 
Government installations, have had a 
severe impact on local economic condi- 
tions in many parts of the country. Busi- 
nesses have closed. Supporting indus- 
tries have shut down. In some cases lo- 
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cal commerce has been all but obliterated 
in the wake of these cutbacks. 

To a large extent these reductions-in- 
force have resulted from the diminished 
manpower requirements for national de- 
fense. With the slow winding down of 
our military involvement in Indochina, 
there has been a reduced need for these 
supporting installations here at home. 
Moreover, this downward trend in Fed- 
eral employment has been accelerated 
considerably in the last few months by 
a conscious administration policy aimed 
at cutting Government payrolls. 

Regardless of their justification, these 
Federal cutbacks have resulted in great 
human hardship to the families of these 
workers who receive the “rif” notices. 
They have also led to a worsening of eco- 
nomic conditions in communities which 
have long depended on Federal jobs and 
wage income for their commercial sta- 
bility. The net effect of these mass lay- 
offs is to throw thousands more workers 
into labor markets which are, in many 
cases, already hit by substantial umem- 
ployment. 

The Federal employee who is caught in 
one of these mass “rif’s” finds little public 
recognition of his predicament. The usual 
civil service benefits, such as transfer 
rights, are almost irrelevant in localities 
where thousands are looking for work 
and jobs in Government and in private 
industry are scarce. 

In these cases the trained Federal em- 
ployee has no opportunity to use the 
skills and experiences gained from years 
of Government service. His talents are 
allowed to become dormant and a major 
public investment is wasted. 

Today I introduce legislation which I 
believe gets to the heart of a number 
of these problems. The Federal Employee 
Transition Act of 1971 would authorize 
the Civil Service to assist these eco- 
nomically depressed communities in em- 
ploying these “riffed” workers on a tem- 
porary basis, thus giving them an oppor- 
tunity to put their skills to work for the 
good of the community. 

The operation of such a program would 
present few difficulties. At present, the 
Civil Service Commission maintains pre- 
cise records as to the skills, training, and 
experience of all Federal employees. This 
body would be well equipped to take 
advantage of this information in 
channeling these human resources to 
local public service. 

At the time of a Federal reduction-in- 
force in an area of unemployment, the 
local government would apply for special 
funds to hire the “riffed” employee. Com- 
munities applying for such assistance 
would inform the Commission of the 
types of jobs they wanted filled and 
supply the relevant information. Priority 
would be given to those jobs which offered 
the best opportunity for permanent 
careers. 

The public benefits of this problem 
would be considerable. Local communities 
would be given the opportunity to take 
advantage of skilled Federal employees in 
their efforts to supply needed public serv- 
ices. Talents developed through years of 
Government service would be put to work. 
New wage income would reduce the eco- 
nomic shock felt by these areas when a 
major government installation cuts back 
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on its payrolls. Commerce would be given 
a needed boost and new markets would 
be given a chance to develop. 

The transitional employment would 
give a welcome breathing spell to the 
“viffed””. Federal employees and their 
families. It would allow them the oppor- 
tunity to learn new skills which could be 
utilized in private industry. In many 
cases this temporary employment would 
lead to a permanent position in the local 
public service. 

Ultimately this program would have a 
great effect on reducing the general un- 
employment. It would also allay the 
chronic fears of many Federal employees 
which is often sparked by any reference 
to the term “new national priorities.” 

Most of all it would open up the possi- 
bility that these skills and experience 
developed at the taxpayers expense 
would not go to waste but would be put 
to immediate local use. 

I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

S. 2890 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Federal Employee 
Transition Act of 1971”. 

STATEMENT OF FINDINGS AND PURPOSES 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds and de- 
clares that— 

(1) the release of Federal employees as & 
result of reductions in force in economically 
depressed localities tend to aggravate the 
economic conditions in such localities; 

(2) there is little opportunity for dis- 
placed Federal employees to find alternative 
employment, either in government or in 
private industry in such localities; and 

(3) furnishing resources for transitional 
public service employment and related train- 
ing and manpower services can ease the 
impact of unemployment for the affected 
Federal employees and reduce the pressures 
which tend to generate further unemploy- 
ment. 

(b) It is the purpose of this Act to pro- 
vide emergency transitional employment in 
State and local governments for those per- 
sons affected by Federal reductions in force 
in localities of high unemployment. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. For the purpose of this Act— 

(1) “Federal agency” means any Execu- 
tive department, military department, in- 
dependent establishment, or agency in the 
executive branch of the Government of the 
United States; 

(2) “eligible employees” means an indi- 
vidual who is released by a Federal agency 
as @ result of a reduction in force and who 
resides in or who was, prior to such release, 
employed in, a locality of high unemploy- 
ment; 

(3) “participant” means an eligible em- 
ployee who is, or is proposed to be, employed 
under an emergency transitional employ- 
ment program; 

(4) “eligible applicant” means— 

(A) a unit of State or general local gov- 
ernment; 

(B) a public agency or institution which 
is a subdivision of State or general local gov- 
ernment; 

(C) any combination of units of general 
local government; or 

(D) an Indian tribe on a Federal or State 
reservation, which is, or which is in, a local- 
ity of high unemployment; 

(5) “locality of high unemployment” 
means an area which the Secretary of Labor 
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determines has a rate of unemployment sub- 
Stantially above the national average; 

(6) “Commission” means the United 
States Civil Service Commission; and 

(7) “State” means any State of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, or the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 4. The Commission shall enter into 
agreements with eligible applicants in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this Act in 
order to make financial assistance available 
for emergency transitional employment pro- 
grams to employ eligible employees who have 
been released in reductions in force in locali- 
ties of high unemployment. Such transition- 
al programs shall provide for employing eli- 
gible employees in work of needed public 
service and shall provide, to the extent feasi- 
ble, training and manpower services which 
are otherwise unavailable and which may 
enable such employees to obtain employment 
not supported under this Act. 


APPLICATIONS 


Sec, 5. (a) Financial assistance under this 
Act may be provided by the Commission for 
any fiscal year only pursuant to an applica- 
tion which is submitted by an eligible appli- 
cant and which is approved by the Commis- 
sion in accordance with the provisions of 
this Act. 

(b) An application for financial assistance 
for an emergency transitional employment 
program under this Act shall include provi 
sions setting forth— 

(1) assurances that the activities and serv- 
ices for which assistance is sought under this 
Act will be administered by or under the 
supervision of the applicant; 

(2) a description of the area to be served 
by such programs, a copy of the determina- 
tion by the Secretary of Labor that such 
area is, or is located in, a locality of high 
unemployment, and data indicating the 
number of anticipated participants and their 
income and employment status; 

(3). assurances that special consideration 
will be given to the filling of jobs which 
provide sufficient prospects for advancement 
or suitable continued employment by pro- 
viding, when feasible, complementary train- 
ing and manpower services designed to (A) 
promote the advancement of participants to 
employment or training opportunities suita- 
ble. to the individuals involved, whether in 
the public or private sector of the economy, 
(B) provide participants. with skills for 
which there is an anticipated high demand, 
or (C) provide participants with self-devel- 
opment skills, but nothing contained in this 
paragraph shall be construed to preclude 
persons or programs for whom the preceding 
objectives are not feasible or appropriate; 

(4) assurances that, to the extent feasible, 
transitional employment shall be provided 
in occupational fields which are most likely 
to expand within the public or private sec- 
tor as the unemployment rate recedes; 

(5) & description of the methods to be 
used to recruit, select, and orient partici- 
pants, including specific eligibility criteria, 
and p to prepare the participants for 
their job responsibilities; 

(6) a description of jobs to be filled, a 
listing of the major kinds of work to be per- 
formed and skills to be acquired, and the 
approximate period of time during which 
participants would be assigned to such jobs; 

(7) the wages or salaries to be paid par- 
ticipants in programs assisted under this 
Act and a comparison with the wages paid 
for similar public occupations by the same 
employer; 

(8) assurances that all participants, other 
than necessary technical, supervisory, and 
administrative personnel, will be selected 
from among eligible employees; and 

(9) such other assurances, consistent with 
the provisions of this Act, as the Secretary 
deems necessary, in accordance with such 
regulations as he shall prescribe. 
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APPROVAL OF APPLICATIONS 


Sec. 6. An application, or modification or 
amendment thereof, for financial assistance 
under this Act may be approved only if the 
Commission determines that— 

(1) the application meets the requirements 
set forth in this Act; 

(2) the approvable request for financial 
assistance does not exceed 90 percent of the 
cost of carrying out the program proposed 
in such application, unless the Commission 
determines that special circumstances or 
other provisions of law warrant the waiver 
of this requirement; 

(3) an opportunity has been provided to 
Officials of the appropriate units of general 
local government to submit comments with 
respect to the application to the applicant 
and to the Commission; and 

(4) an opportunity has been provided to 
the Governor of the State to submit com- 
ments with respect to the application to the 
applicant and to the Commission; and 
For the purpose of clause (2) of the preced- 
ing sentence, contributions by or in behalf 
of an applicant may be in cash or in kind, 
including real and personal property or any 
combination thereof, or services. 

ALLOCATION OF FUNDS 

Sec. 7. (a) The amounts appropriated under 
this Act shall be allecated by the Commis- 
sion in such a manner that the sum of 
$300,000 shall be the minimum amount allo- 
cated for each State and its subdivisions 
during the 1972 fiscal year, and $900,000 shall 
be the minimum amount allocated for each 
State and its subdivisions during the 1973 
fiscal year. 

(b) The remaining funds shall be allocated 
equitably by the Commission in accordance 
with (1) the numbers of Federal employees 
who have been released in reductions in force 
in localities of high unemployment, and (2) 
the potential of the eligible applicants to use 
the funds most effectively. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS AND CONDITIONS 

Sec. 8. (a) The Commission may make 
payments with respect to financial assistance 
agreements under this Act In installments, in 
advance, or by way of reimbursement. The 
Commission is authorized to withhold such 
payments in order to recover any amounts 
expended in the current or immediately prior 
fiscal year by an applicant in violation of any 
provision of this Act or any condition or 
other requirement imposed under this Act. 

(b) The Commission shall not provide 
financial assistance for any program under 
this Act— 

(1) unless the agreement with respect to 
that program specifically provides that no 
person with responsibilities in the operation 
of such program will discriminate with re- 
spect to any program participant or any eli- 
gible employee in such program because of 
race, creed, color, national origin, sex, politi- 
cal affiliation, or beliefs; 

(2) which involves political activities, and 
neither the program, the funds provided 
therefor, nor personnel employed in the ad- 
ministration thereof, shall be, in any way or 
to any extent, engaged in the conduct of 
political activities in violation of chapter 15 
of title 5, United States Code; 

(3) unless the agreement with respect to 
that program provides that participants in 
the program will not be employed on the 
construction, operation, or maintenance of 
so much of any faciuity as is used or to be 
used for sectarian instruction or as a place 
for religious worship; and 

(4) unless it determines that participants 
shall be paid wages which shall not be lower 
than whichever is the highest of (A) the 
minimum wage which would be applicable to 
the employee under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, if section 6(a)(1) of such Act 
applied to the participant and if he were not 
exempt under section 13 thereof, (B) the 
State or local minimum wage for the most 
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nearly comparable covered employment, or 
(C) the prevailing rates of pay for persons 
employed in similar public occupations by 
the same employer. 

(c) The Commission is authorized to issue 
such regulations as may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this Act. 

REPORTS FROM AGENCIES 

Sec. 9. Each Federal agency shall, upon 
request, furnish to the Commission reports 
containing— 

(1) the names and addresses of employees 
of that agency who have been released as a 
result of reductions in force; 

(2) a description of the employment held 
by each such employee and a description of 
that employee’s background and experience; 
and 

(3) such other information as the Commis- 
sion may require in order to carry out its 
functions under this Act. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Src. 10. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated not to exceed $50,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972, and $150,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 11. This Act shall become effective 
upon the expiration of 90 days after is en- 
actment. 


ECONOMIC STABILIZATION ACT OF 
1971—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 743 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. CRANSTON (for himself, Mr. 
BUCKLEY, Mr. Ervin, Mr. Dots, and Mr. 
JorDAN Of North Carolina, submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (S. 2712) to extend and 
amend the Economic Stabilization Act 
of 1970, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1971— 
AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENT NO. 744 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. BEALL submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H.R. 10947) to provide a job develop- 
ment investment credit, to reduce indi- 
vidual income taxes, to reduce certain 
excise taxes, and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 745 


Mr. COOPER (for himself, Mr. BAKER, 
Mr. Javits, Mr. WEICKER, Mr. Cook, Mr. 
GurRNEY, and Mr. Scorr) submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed to 
amendment No. 692, proposed to the bill 
(H.R. 10947), supra. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS ON 
BLACK LUNG LEGISLATION 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
House of Representatives has recently 
passed H.R. 9212, black lung amendments 
to title IV of the Federal Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act of 1969. On the 
Senate side, Senator RANDOLPH has been 
joined by Senators BYRD, HARTKE, and 
myself in introducing similar but broader 
legislation (S. 2675) and Senator HARTKE 
has introduced S. 2289 cosponsored by 
Senator RANDOLPH. 

All of us know of the leadership of our 
distinguished colleague from West Vir- 
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ginia, Senator RANDOLPH, in enacting the 
first black lung benefits program in 1969. 
It was his amendment, adopted without a 
dissenting vote, which brought desper- 
ately needed relief to thousands of de- 
serving people. 

Therefore, I have asked Senator Ran- 
DOLPH, as the ranking majority member 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare and of its Subcommittee on La- 
bor, to chair the hearings on this legis- 
lation. 

Those hearings will begin on Wednes- 
day, December 1, 1971. Any persons wish- 
ing to be heard should contact the coun- 
sel to the Subcommittee on Labor at 
room G—237, New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20510, telephone 
225-3674. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


CRIME AND THE ELDERLY 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, we 
read daily in the newspapers and maga- 
zines of the crime rates and the costs as- 
sociated with this crime. Yet, how often 
do we hear of the impact of these crimes 
in human terms? How often do we hear 
of the long-term impact of these events? 
At a recent hearing of the Subcommit- 
tee on Housing for the Elderly of the 
Senate Committee on Aging, I attempted 
to ascertain just what this impact is 
and what could be done to prevent such 
crimes. 

Elderly persons are especially vulner- 
able to crime. They not only have less 
physical power to resist but they are hurt 
more deeply as the result of criminal 
activity. It is obviously easier to knock 
down an older person and take his money 
than it is to do the same to a middle- 
aged person. Housing for the elderly, 
however, is often constructed in areas 
that abound with crime. There is often 
resistance to the construction of new 
dwellings for the elderly in established, 
stable neighborhoods. This resistance, 
sometimes expressed in zoning law, in 
effect forces much of this housing into 
areas with a high incidence of crime. 

Many elderly homeowners, of course, 
either cannot, or will not, move out of 
crime-ridden neighborhoods. Perhaps 
they have become attached to the house 
in which their childen grew up, or per- 
haps their few surviving friends live in 
this area. We know that relocation 
places great burdens upon the elderly 
and that many would rather take their 
chances where they are, rather than un- 
dergo those hardships associated with 
moving. 

Elderly witnesses reported that many 
old people are afraid to set foot outside 
their homes after dark. They are, in 
effect, “prisoners in their own homes.” 
Some elderly are afraid to go marketing. 

An elderly witness from my own State 
of New Jersey was employed and in good 
health prior to his being mugged. It has 
been a year since that mugging, and this 
gentleman is still feeling the effects of 
that crime. He has suffered physically, 
emotionally, and financially. He lost his 
job and was forced to go on welfare. Even 
now, he is harassed by local youths who 
know the man arrested for the mugging. 

Much other compelling testimony 
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emerged from the hearing, including a 
statement by Mr. Noel E. Tomas, North- 
east regional representative for the 
National Council on the Aging. Mr. 
Tomas is the former director of a city 
agency on aging in Hartford, Conn. He 
was deeply concerned in that position 
with a serious crime problem in that 
city. He has since explored similar prob- 
lems in other communities. I ask unani- 
mous consent that his statement be 
printed in the RECORD. 

In addition, I also ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD two 
recent New York Times articles which 
tell of specific criminal activities directed 
at the elderly in New York City. These 
articles provide only a sampling of re- 
cent stories on similar happenings; the 
Times is to be commended for focusing 
public attention on a serious and per- 
haps growing problem. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TESTIMONY OF NOEL E. Tomas 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Housing for 
the Elderly: 

My name is Noel Tomas, I am the North- 
eastern Regional Representative of the Na- 
tional Council on the Aging, Elderly in Model 
Cities Project. 

It is with mixed emotions that I am ap- 
pearing before your Subcommittee. The sub- 
ject of criminal attacks against old people, 
to whatever degree from felonies to simple 
harrassment, is one I view with alarm and 
subjective feelings. It is in that context that 
I welcome this opportunity to appear before 
your distinguished group to shed some light 
on a subject talked about by many, long con- 
fronted by the elder segment of our popula- 
tion living in lower income federally assisted 
housing, but little examined at our state and 
national levels. 

It is your exploration of this subject with 
action implied that presents the ray of hope 
to hundreds of brutalized aged citizens. The 
implications that swift results from your 
level of attention will lift up our public hous- 
ing projects of terror, where these exist, to 
the standards promulgated in the Housing 
Act which defined such quarters to be “de- 
cent, safe and sanitary.” 

Whether this terror is real or imagined 
and it is both, its effects right now on our 
older citizens demand countermeasures if 
they are to surylye to their predicted life 
expectancies rather than die or cease to func- 
tion rationally before then. 

In a sense, then, I am classifying real and 
imagined crime facing the older person on 
an equal critical survival level with food. And 
I will illustrate later in my testimony one 
such case where, thank God, an aged woman 
was able to survive the horrors and can now 
think of other needs just above the survival 
index, such as medicines and doctors’ visits 
which she gave up when faced with fear. 

You have asked me to talk about crime 
against our elder citizens living in public 
housing. I will do so by presenting various 
cases to illustrate the nature of the crimes 
in the cities of Hartford, Conn., where I did 
an exploratory study when I was Chairman 
of the City Commission on Aging; in Balti- 
more, Md., and Lowell, Mass., where I now 
work and in Boston where my Regional Office 
is located. 

I have some witnesses who are residents of 
the housing projects in Baltimore and Boston 
who will explain the feelings of those people 
suffering from criminal attacks in their com- 
munities. 

And I will suggest some thoughts for cor- 
recting some of the security problems. This 
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will be illustrated by some direct action re- 
reported by my Boston witness, who, inci- 
dentally, is a representative of the Council of 
Elders. 

If I may begin with a letter from a resident 
of one of the more infamous public housing 
projects in Hartford, Charter Oak Terrace, 
where criminal attacks are more frequent and 
considered a way of life, I believe it expresses 
in that tenant’s words what many old people 
have indicated to me and others in a variety 
of restricted communications and fear-filled 
explanations. I will further illustrate with 
news stories other crimes that typify those 
committed more frequently than the public is 
aware of. I have submitted a collection of 
such news articles to this Subcommittee for 
its perusal. 

This woman wrote, “I hope you will not 
think me presumptuous for writing you. I was 
happy to know somebody was trying to do 
something; I have been hoping to see some- 
body come to investigate, but finally I decided 
perhaps we have been overlook, 

“Now I do not want any publicity, that is 
what you said. Iam a woman 68 years old and 
my husband 67. Two months ago he had his 
third stroke, leaving him with his right arm 
and hand useless, his right leg crippled. He 
can get around but with difficulty. 

“I live in Charter Oak Terrace. My apart- 
ment is on two floors. My husband has to go 
up and downstairs. He has to come down 
backwards and has fallen twice, not seriously. 
I have lived here six years. There never has 
been one drop of paint since I moved in here. 
The roof leaked for six months. Finally the 
ceiling fell down at least a 2-foot square 
piece. It is in the same shape as it was over 
& month ago. The Housing did fix a part of 
the roof after that. The paint is chipped and 
falling off throughout the house. Some of the 
windows are broken. The Housing fixed the 
worst ones. 

“Last summer kids threw rocks, bottles and 
cans through my doors and windows. My 
screen doors are here to show the affects. 
Across the street from me, the large boy shot 
BBs at my kitchen window time after time. 
I called police several times. They said they 
could do nothing. One policeman finally went 
over there and took the gun away. Since then 
every chance the kids get, they bombard the 
house with rocks. I won’t call police anymore. 
It doesn't do any good. Police can't catch 
them. Just last night somebody, some kid, of 
course, threw a large chunk of ice at my door. 

“If we did anything to any of these kids, I 
could see it in a way, but I never talk to any- 
body other than a couple of neighbors and 
my husband can scarcely walk. We both have 
bad hearts and to tell you the truth it is 
terrible. 

“I want to move out of here. I am scared to 
death to live here. My daughter has tried to 
talk to different people about our getting into 
decent housing, but to no avail. Everybody 
tells me and her that we can’t move. 

“We cannot afford to move into a private 
house. All we receive is Social Security—my 
husband $123.40 and me $56.10. 

“We have four rooms and need that many. 
I have a daughter in Norwich (an institu- 
tion for those with mental problems). She 
comes home once a month for one or two 
weeks. My husband is a tuberculosis patient 
also, but of course is okay now. He had been 
in Cedarcrest twice. He has one lung and one 
kidney left from the TB, 

“I have health problems too and every- 
thing combined is not what adds up to a 
very cheerful life. 

“Now please don’t think I am trying to 
give you a sob story. Everything I have told 
you is ‘gospel truth’ and you can verify it. 
I would not write if you had not promised 
it would be anonymous. 

“Thank you for reading my long letter.” 

In & feature article in the September 13, 
1970 Sunday Parade Magazine, the lead be- 
gan, “In Boston not too long ago during a 
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crime wave, scores of elderly residents of a 
housing project were mugged. This outrage 
became too much for Mrs. Gertrude Pratt, 
a chipper lady in her 70s who represented 
@ senior citizens group—the Council of El- 
ders. She sent a request to City Hall for an 
appointment to discuss the problem. She got 
no reply. So she sent a registered letter to 
City Hall which concluded: 

“This is an election year. Would you like 
us to tell people that our Mayor doesn’t want 
to listen to old citizens?” 

That hit a raw nerve. City Hall phoned back 
immediately. A meeting was arranged with 
the mayor. And two days later foot patrol- 
men were assigned to the housing project 
during the dangerous hours of darkness.” 

Another recent headline and story in the 
Boston Herald read, “Mission Hill Elderly 
cite Robberies Terrorism—Guardsmen 
Urged to Protect Project. 

“Anthony Ferd thinks the National Guard 
should be called to protect the elderly at the 
Mission Hill housing project in Roxbury. 

“Without it, he figures, the muggings, rob- 
beries and terrorism will continue. 

“The 68-year-old Ford says that in the 
three years he has lived at the project, he 
has watched it go from bad to worse as bands 
of young hoodlums roam the streets. 

“He has been beaten and robbed three 
times and has had his Social Security checks 
stolen from his mailbox on several occasions. 

“As a result, Ford, and most of his elderly 
neighbors are afraid to venture outside their 
apartments.” 

In a Hartford Courant December, 1969 story 
headlined “You Can’t Have Flowers, Elderly 
Mourn, Recounting Terrors,” it was said, 

“Residents of the housing project at 
Charter Oak Terace had rejected increased 
police protection as an answer to crime and 
disorders in the project neighborhoods, 

“A woman who circulated a petition signed 
by 116 of the elderly in the summer of 1968 
said better police protection comes and goes 
capriciously in the project. ‘Now I've given 
up fighting,’ she said. ‘It is always forgotten,’ 
added her neighbor, also one of the 300 
elderly at Charter Oak Terrace. 

“Pear is much stronger at this time of 
the month because the young hoodlums 
know that the Social Security checks of the 
elderly arrive now and that they can rob 
them without much difficulty or fear of ret- 
ribution,’ she said. 

“The woman told of a companion of theirs 
who was robbed last month, although she 
had taken the precaution of going to the 
bakery without her purse. And though it 
was about 10 a.m. on a Sunday morning, a 
youth cut off the pocket of her coat, scooped 
up the coins and fied, they said. 

“Her neighbor told of trying to sit on a 
lawn chair outside during the summer 
months. The gangs will go by, she said, ‘and 
if they see you’ve got something like a piece 
of candy, they grab it and run away.’ 

“You can’t have flowers or they'll trample 
them,’ her companion continued, ‘And if 
they put a tree outside to look at, they cut 
it down.’ 

“Both of them agreed the troubles in 
Charter Oak Terrace are caused by youths 
of all races. 

“The woman who has given up fighting re- 
counted the experiences of a man who was 
robbed and beaten last month in his own 
apartment. The attackers threw eggs at him 
after he was beaten, she said ‘Eggs are hard 
enough to get on our money,’ she said. ‘They 
don't care what they do.’ 

“And she added, ‘Once you live here you 
stay here until you die. And everybody's 
afraid of their shadows around here,’ 

“*Everybody’s afraid to do anything at 
all,’ she concluded.” 

Then the Hartford Courant said in an edi- 
torial: (See attached editorial). 

Without fail, the crimes continued in 
Hartford despite the measures Hartford of- 
ficials were able to take and in the Courant 
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June 10 of this year, this story appeared: 
(See attached article). 

What brought about my investigations 
into criminal attacks and harrassment on 
the elderly late in 1969 and into 1970 and 
to this day I expressed in this letter I wrote 
the Mayor and City Council. (see attached 
letter). 

That was not the end of Mrs. Wagner's 
story. She wrote me this month and I spoke 
to her this week in her new home in Gulf- 
port, Fla. 

She said in her letter: “I have received 
your letter and was surprised and glad to 
hear from you. As you see by this letter, I 
have left Hartford last April and moved to 
a little quiet town, because the situation 
for the elderly people was just getting un- 
bearable in Hartford. This move was not 
easy for me leaving my family and friends 
behind me, but it was the only way to stay 
sane and forget the horrible experiences I 
had to go thru in Hartford, 

“If there is anything I can do to help you 
in your fight for the elderly, I'll be more 
than willing. Thanking you again for your 
concern and kindness while I was in the 
hospital beaten up so badly.” 

Mrs. Wagner, who is now 71, located the 
retirement village in Florida where some 
Hartford friends had relocated. It also costs 
her the $65 a month she formerly paid in 
Hartford. She is in private housing. Al- 
though medicine costs are double Hartford's 
and health department facilities are negli- 
gible compared to Hartford, she has found 
a peace of mind she said that has rebuilt her 
strength. 

“I will never come to Hartford again, 
even for a visit to my son and daughter and 
their families,” She said. “I am more alert 
than most people my age and can care for 
myself. I've always been on my own. Even 
when you are desperate, you can do more 
than you think. I had to move with my son’s 
help from Hartford before I lost my mind all 
together. 

“What happened to me and others in Hart- 
ford in that Village, I can never forget. Many 
of those people are moving. One woman, 
she is Jewish, isn't being allowed to move 
out. I don’t think that is right. How long 
can one suffer from those people flipping 
cigarette ashes in your face, pushing you 
into the streets, shoving you aside at a 
store counter ... If I have peace of mind, 
Ican do without food to get it,” 

Mrs. Wagner is very bitter racially, a prej- 
udice, she did not suffer before the assault 
on her in Mary Mahoney Village. She noted 
that some blacks might be better people 
than she, but she is afraid of them and if 
any move into Gulfport, she will move again, 
this time to Austria where a friend of hers 
lives. 

During the period when I was Chairman 
of the Hartford Commission on Aging, we 
began a study of both physical and social 
conditions among the elderly residing in 
public housing. It was then in my report 
which has been submitted to your Subcom- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman, that I said, 

“Probably the most significant data that 
has been documented is the crime rate that 
singles out the elderly and is occurring at 
higher rates than the percentage of similar 
crimes against citizens in the City of Hart- 
ford. Fully 30 percent of the 211 surveyed re- 
ported crimes against them and their 
property. 

“Of the people responding, 23 percent have 
had their apartments broken into. Thefts 
ranging from money to household furniture 
(including items worth more than $100) 
took place among 27 percent of the respond- 
ents. Of all the thefts, 38 percent took place 
during 1969, 24 percent of the individuals 
knew who committed the crimes and 70 per- 
cent of these had reported the burgiaries and 
robberies to the police. 

“Of the 190 persons who answered the 
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question on assault upon their person, six 
per cent reported attacks, 45 per cent of 
these took place in 1969 (not including those 
occurring after this report’s publication 
which included a rape and several assaults). 

“The interviewers noted that a reluctance, 
even a fear, prevailed during several of the 
interviews. It appeared that in the crime 
area, the tenants might have feared re- 
prisals regardless of the assurances of an- 
onymity, therefcre, some crimes may not 
have been reported to the interviewers and 
authorities. 

“Of the 211 respondents, 65 persons (31 
per cent) expressed a fear of neighbors, kids 
and others in the project. And 5 persons 
said they would move immediately if they 
could. Nine persons cited dogs as a major 
problem to them. 

Lowell, Mass. does not have the severity 
of crime that the elderly suffer in the larger 
cities. I have submitted a survey of that 
city to this Subcommittee for its examina- 
tion as I have a report on Baltimore, Md. 

I do not wish to minimize the problems 
of harrassment and criminal attacks on the 
elderly in Lowell, but, I believe that city and 
Baltimore compare to the detailed findings 
the Hartford study revealed. 

Baltimore only differed in that a number 
of murders had taken place such as two mur- 
der-rapes in the Lawrence Douglas project 
where entries were made through windows 
and the murder of a deaf and dumb man 
who was beaten and robbed in his apart- 
ment in the Gilmore project and then after 
his killing a few weeks later, his aged wife 
was robbed in the same apartment. Assaults, 
muggings and purse snatchings are common- 
place in Baltimore. 

The response to calls for help in both cities 
is slow, almost withheld in Lowell. But meas- 
ures are being taken to correct the Lowell 
police response problem. 

I would like you to hear about how some 
of the elderly feel about being subjected to 
and living constantly with criminal at- 
tacks. Miss Catherine Gant, who in her 60s 
works as a health aide in the project in 
which she resides in Baltimore, McCullough, 
is here to talk about those problems. 

(Questions of Miss Gant.) 

Before I speak about solutions, let me sum- 
marize the crimes that occur against aged 
people who live in poverty ghettos, There were 
the murders I spoke of in Baltimore, the 
rape of a 78-year-old Baltimore woman at 
3 a.m. in her apartment and the many other 
rapes, burglary and house breaks such as the 
case of a 76-year-old Hartford woman who 
woke up at night to find a man in her living- 
room, who grabbed a knife from a companion 
outside the window and fied when her son 
answered her shout to call the police, purse 
snatchings and assaults, check and mail 
thefts, tying up elevators in high-rise build- 
ings, vandalism to windows, screens and doors 
for which the tenant must pay repairs if they 
cannot and will not identify the culprit, 
neighborhood fighting and rowdyism, window 
peeping, door knobs being tried all night long, 
lights kept on all night and even tenants 
staying up all night and sleeping during the 
daytime, spitting upon and speaking abusive- 
ly to old people, running them down with bi- 
cycles, shooting BBs at them and many other 
indignities, harassments, shakedowns and 
attacks—all of this taking place in this na- 
tion would lead one to believe we have cre- 
ated or allowed to develop a chamber of hor- 
rors for these golden years of life where the 
worst of human nature can thrive. It is a 
means by which we allow the destruction by 
physical terror and mental paranoia our el- 
derly poor. 

So what are the solutions? Certainly retali- 
ation with a superior police force is an an- 
swer, but not the best one nor the least 
costly. 

In the Boston Globe it was reported this 
year, “Men who are convicted of knocking 
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down and robbing elderly women will get no 
leniency from Superior Court Judge Wilfred 
J. Paquet. 

“Following a Suffolk Superior Court jury 
verdict of guilty against Gary L. Boseman, 
17, and John A. Hopkins, 22, both of Rox- 
bury, Judge Paquet sentenced Boseman to 
eight years at Concord and Hopkins to nine 
to 15 years at Walpole. 

“The word has to go out that these people 
who Knock down and grab handbags from 
old ladies, whether in Roxbury or any other 
part of the city, will not get a chance to do 
it again by receiving a suspended sentence 
or probation, Judge Paquet said. 

“Boseman and Hopkins were charged with 
taking a handbag containing 50 cents from 
Bertha Holland, 85, and knocking down her 
companion, Helen Bartlett, 74, last April 18. 
The two women, residents of the Elizabeth 
Carleton Home on Columbus Avenue, were 
walking near that home at the time.” 

In my opinion, that too is not a good solu- 
tion because it too does not get at the core of 
the problem, It is becoming more of the re- 
action sought by public officials in keeping 
the peace temporarily, but not permanently. 

Mr. Oliver Ifill, a resident of one of Bos- 
ton’s housing projects, as both a resident and 
a member of the Council of Elders, has dealt 
with some immediate solutions, I would like 
him to compare very briefly the crime there 
to that I spoke of in Hartford, Lowell and 
Baltimore. And then I would like him to 
speak about a couple of the solutions his 
group was able to effect. After his comments, 
I will present a few more thoughts for your 
consideration. 

(Mr. Ifill’s testimony.) 

Some solutions have been suggested. Let 
me suggest other ideas. We are talking about 
crime in complex terms when we speak about 
one or a group of individuals committing 
brutality upon another. We are simplifying 
our focus slightly when we narrow the area 
of crimes to federally assisted housing proj- 
ect environs where the elderly aged poor 
are clustered. The objective we seek simply 
stated is to reduce criminal attacks on poor 
old people living in public housing. 

We have data showing the range of crimes 
committed, when, where, how and against 
whom. We are aware the solutions must be 
both immediate and long-term if we are to 
effect a reduction more permanently. 

Therefore, these ideas come to mind for 
lessening crime. We need eyes and instan- 
taneous communications to harass the 
would-be criminal. We need obstacles to 
create great difficulties for him in getting at 
old people. We need swift police response to 
effect captures. We need self-protection de- 
vices or education for the old person to pre- 
vent harm being inflicted upon him and 
his loss of property. We need attitudes and 
motives developed among susceptible young 
people and irresponsible adults that will 
change their anti-social behavior to sccially 
productive and concerned roles. 

There are immediate and long-range goals 
stated among that listing. 

In the eyes arena I am talking about peo- 
ple and electronic devices. These include 
teen patrols, scout or other types of escort 
trips when Social Security checks arrive, 
adopt a grandparent, telephone reassurance, 
church and synagogue visitations and serv- 
ices, group feeding to lessen grocery store 
trips or group buying at better discounts 
with stores delivering to a central project 
distribution point, neighborhood grade 
school holiday entertainment, housing se- 
curity patrols, burglar photo-electric beams, 
wired window panes and doors, one-way 
glass in doors, central alarm buzzer systems, 
mass housing unit electronic alarms con- 
nected through police dispatchers instan- 
taneously to neighborhood police patrol 
units (such as Lowell, Mass. is developing 
in model cities), refined police surveillance 
mobile units (although this breeds a “big 
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brother” feeling like Hoboken, NJ.’s tele- 
vision cameras mounted at high-crime street 
corners). 

When I talk about other obstacles, I speak 
about such construction materials as un- 
breakable glass, fiberglass or plastics; van- 
dal-proof screens, sliding outer doors and 
electronic locks; limited access to buildings 
containing older people; non~hallway build- 
ings with bright, abscessed vandal-proof 
lights; projects apart from multi-family 
projects for elderly only (as Baltimore is 
phasing elderly into and Lowell is phasing 
families out of); better situated projects 
with more thought and federal requirements 
for neighborhood selection, possibly regional 
projects surrounding a core city with each 
project broken into small clusters among 
more middleclass “safe” neighborhoods; no 
more basement utilities for laundry, etc., but 
placed on each floor; elevators with constant 
television monitors or photo camera for 
identification of troublemakers; various pro- 
tective project fencing and outside lighting, 
and cheaper modular construction tech- 
niques so security costs can be included to 
keep unit prices at present federal stand- 
ards. 

Other police response besides those I noted 
in the eyes section could include a special 
project patrol either on scooters or on foot 
with sophisticated individual surveillance 
devices. Even the consideration of legislating 
that some crimes taking place within fed- 
erally funded projects are a federal crime 
or a crime requiring joint police jurisdiction 
such as local, state and/or federal. 

Self-protection devices for the elderly now 
range from small purse alarms to tear gas 
weapons. Most devices are more self-assur- 
ing than they are protective short of the 
“kil” weapons which would be most danger- 
ous in the hands of any citizen. 

Perhaps the marking in obscure places of 
property in the apartment unit for later 
identification such as is done in Boston, 
other personal property with markings so 
that police can identify such goods if these 
appear in local pawn shops or other outlets 
may be a preventive step. Going to stores 
alone during near darkness hours and the 
securing of the apartment property need to 
be stressed among the elderly. It may be 
housing authorities need Congressional di- 
rection or federal regulations to set aside a 
portion of their budgets to purchase social 
and protective services from such commu- 
nity service agencies, 

But the root of crime remains the most 
important issue to attack. The alienation 
that is growing more widespread among 
youngsters and parents and parental non- 
concern has much to do with crime reduc- 
tion, There are programs being tested in a 
number of communities that need examina- 
tion and adoption on a wider scale. Several 
are directed at getting the youth involved 
again in his community. Others are helping 
put the old and the young together in pro- 
ductive relationships. 

Ideas that stretch past the point of pres- 
ent public acceptability might be tested. 
Such a test could be directed at the sex crim- 
inal now housed in various institutions in 
this nation, On a volunteer basis, he might 
be tested to determine his present violent 
sexual reactions toward the old person and 
the youngster. Then he might be fed a diet 
of pornographic materials and his reactions 
tested again for violence severity. 

Somehow there must be more immediate 
answers to stopping the sex criminal than by 
waiting to catch each one after an attack 
occurs or filling institutions with them. I 
am suggesting in order to stop violence of 
this kind against the old and the young, 
other avenues must be traveled besides lim- 
ited psychiatric therapy. 

I also submit that an elder tenant or ad- 
vocate should be a required member on 4 
housing authority board of commissioners. 
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And I would suggest that ombudsmen be 
considered for the elderly within cities. 
Such a position cam be approved by the 
mayor and city elected officials and funded 
federally with administration left to appro- 
priate units in a state university. 

Many other ways of reducing crime against 
the elderly can be conceived. All must be 
tested. Those now in existence that appear 
successful and those programs and social 
conditions of foreign nations where crime 
against the older person is almost negligible, 
need to be examined and listed for expan- 
sion and/or application in this nation. 

Without a gocd planning and coordination 
approach based on vigorous input from old 
people, especially in the areas where Con- 
gress creates legislative direction and fund- 
ing for units of the federal government to 
contract, operate, or delegate programs, serv- 
ices, planning and coordination, construc- 
tion and other activities, the risk of piece- 
meal action and fragmentation will remain 
high. And it is the aged victim of crime who 
continues to be exposed to the chambers 
of horror he now lives in. 

If Congress is going to move on crime 
against old people and the many other re- 
lated problems of our aged citizens, then it 
will have to do so on a large scale. We hope 
that you will move against the problems 
quickly, with commitment and the necessary 
funding required to get the job done. 


[From the New York Times, Nov. 10, 1971] 


CENTER FOR ELDERLY ROBBED A THIRD TIME 
HERE IN THREE WEEKS 


“We're just miserable,” Frances King, di- 
rector of the Sirovich Senior Center, said 
yesterday. 

On Monday night, for the third time since 
the weekend of Oct. 24, the center, in a 
five-story building at 203 Second Avenue, 
between 12th and 13th Streets, was broken 
into and looted. This time the thieves took 
a camera and darkroom furnishings, includ- 
ing lenses, lamps and an enlarger—the third 
enlarger to be stolen in recent weeks. Also 
taken was a tape recorder, given by a bene- 
factor after the first two burglaries. 

In all, according to Miss King, burglars 
have taken about $8,000 worth of goods from 
the center, including many of the musical 
instruments used by its orchestra, which 
performs at nursing homes and hospitals. 

The center serves about 600 people be- 
tween the ages of 60 and 98. 

Among the items stolen during burgla- 
ries on the weekend of Oct. 24 and on Oct. 
27, according to Miss King, were cameras 
and lenses, slide and motion-picture pro- 
jectors, typewriters, adding and sewing ma- 
chines, a lectern, fans, tape recorders, sil- 
verware, scissors, $100 in cash from a safe 
and gifts to be distributed to members at 
Christmas. 

Aside from some office equipment, Miss 
King said, the goods were uninsured. She 
said that the police were investigating the 
burglaries and had been very cooperative 
with the center, which is operated by the 
city’s Department of Social Services in co- 
operation with the William I. Sirovich Me- 
morial Association. 

Despite the thefts, Miss King said, many 
of the center’s activities, such as language 
classes and current events programs, go on. 

“The glee club continues to sing,” she 
said. “They couidn't take their voices away.” 


SLAYING Spurs A RISE In QUEENS HOUSING 
PATROLS 


(By John Darton) 

The city and Housing Authority police in- 
creased their patrols in a moderate-income 
housing project in Far Rockaway, Queens, 
yesterday following the death of an 80-year- 
old woman who was mugged near her build- 
ing Monday morning and died that night. 

The police said the victim, Mrs. Dora 
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Zabrowsky, had been attacked by a teen-ager 
on a walkway near her building, at 54-41 
Almeda Avenue, in the mammoth Edgemere 
Houses project. 

The assailant punched her in the face and 
grabbed her black pocketbook, containing 
about $5 and a Social Security card, as she 
slumped to the ground. He fled down Almeda 
Avenue and has not been apprehended. 

The mugging occurred at about 11 A.M. At 
10:40 P.M. the police in the Far Rockaway 
precinct received word from Peninsula Hos- 
pital that Mrs. Zabrowsky, who suffered a 
fractured pelvis, broken left arm and a frac- 
tured jaw, had died. 

According to the police, no witnesses to the 
murder have come forward. But on the basis 
of a description furnished by the victim 
they are searching for a youth about 14 years 
of age. 

FEAR RESULTS 

The killing of an elderly neighbor, has 
filled the residents of Edgemere Houses with 
terror. Some have told the police that they 
were afraid to leave their apartments. 

Lately the 24-building complex, bordered 
by a large park and a neighboring project 
almost equal in size, has become a stalking 
ground for muggers. Particular targets are 
the elderly residents, who make up about 
one-third of the more than 1,400 people 
living there. 

The muggers, some say, are mostly teen- 
age boys who frequently accost their victims 
in vestibules or elevators. 

“Who cares for the elderly people?” said 
one tenant. “Nobody cares. When you go 
out of your apartment, you thank God when 
you come back.” 

In recognition of the fears, a spokesman 
for the Housing Authority police said eight 
men had been added to the two or three 
normally on duty at Edgemere Houses. The 
city police said an extra force of 12 patrolmen 
and two sergeants also had been assigned 
there. 

Mrs. Zabrowsky was said by the police to 
have lived in Edgemere Houses with her hus- 
band, Philip, for about seven years. 


WHICH WAY, AMERICA? 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, last 
spring the National Urban League lost 
a great leader in the tragic and untimely 
death of Whitney M. Young, Jr. 

Speaking only a few months after 
Whitney Young’s death, the then acting 
executive director, Harold R. Sims, told 
the 1971 Urban League Conference that 
Whitney Young’s policies would be con- 
tinued. The Urban League has always 
been concerned with problems of poverty 
and jobs, health and education, crime 
and environment. The challenge which 
it has offered, and which it continues to 
offer, is to call to all Americans to join 
in combating these afflictions. 

I believe that Mr. Sims’ point of view is 
one which is shared by millions of Ameri- 
cans, and which therefore must be heard. 
On one point in particular I think we 
must all agree: on the eve of the 200th 
anniversary of the founding of this Na- 
tion, we need a new declaration of in- 
terdependence. We are one Nation. We 
are interdependent. And we will solve our 
problems only insofar as we recognize 
this fact. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the complete text of this im- 
portant speech by Harold R. Sims be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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WHICH Way, AMERICA? 


(Keynote Address by Harold R. Sims, Acting 
Executive Director, National Urban League, 
at the 1971 National Urban League Con- 
ference) 

This 6lst Annual Conference of the Na- 
tional Urban League opens under the long, 
deep shadows of a loss so profound, a void- 
creation so great, that it defies reason, un- 
derstanding and faith—the untimely and 
tragic death of our leader, colleague and 
friend—Brother Whitney Moore Young, Jr. 

Whitney, the humanist, statesman, con- 
fidant of Presidents, yet, champion of youth, 
justice, and the poor; the giver of power, 
voice and hope and the fighter for equality 
of results; the greatest ambassador to all the 
racial, warring camps of our time—the bold 
leader, who built bridges between the races 
and unity among black people is no longer 
with us in the physical presence of this hour 
and in the imagery of our every day. 

W. E. B. DuBois has written that 
“Throughout history, the powers of single 
black men flash here and there like falling 
stars, and die sometimes before the world 
has rightly gauged their brightness.” The 
powers of Whitney Young blazed across the 
American firmament for a brief decade of na- 
tional leadership—a shining star of inspira- 
tion—a black prince whose temporal exist- 
ence was untimely ended, but whose work 
and meaning will live on so long as there 
are men who can dream and people who 
value justice and decency. 

And so, in a very real sense, we meet not 
under the shadows of death, but in the 
bright sunshine of his life and the legacy he 
bequeathed us. He lives on through our deeds 
and commitment. He lives on through the 
voice, hope and power he gave to those who 
were voiceless, hopeless and powerless. 


The spirit of Whitney Young is alive and 
well; 

We only laid to rest his earthly shell; 

His movement is marching on! 


This great man dreamed bold dreams and 
charted the great voyage of spirit and 
hope that this society must take. His dreams 
are our dreams. His program is the Urban 
League's p . His hopes are our hopes. 
His cause is the Urban League’s cause. Our 
identification with his lfe’s work is total 
and complete, and our commitment to bring- 
ing it to fruition is all-encompassing. 

He believed in an open society; a society 
founded not in narrow separatism nor in the 
cultural suicide of assimilation, but rather a 
society founded on mutual respect, coopera- 
tion and pluralistic group self-consciousness 
and pride, in which black people have their 
fair share of the power, the wealth and the 
comforts of the total society. Towards this 
we still strive. 

He called for a Domestic Marshall Plan; 
a massive public-private effort on the scale 
of that taken by this nation to rebuild the 
ruined remnants of post-World War II Eu- 
rope; an undertaking that led to booming 
economies; full employment and new housing 
in the cities of our former enemies, while 
black veterans who fought in that war en- 
dured poverty, joblessness and slums at 
home. It was Whitney’s idea for this nation 
to do at home what it so willingly did abroad. 
He called for a massive reordering of national 
priorities so that the poor and non-white 
minorities would receive the resources and 
national commitment to make America’s age- 
old promise of equality and decent living 
standards, come true for all, and not just for 
a majority, whose composition is determined 
by wealth and skin color. He wanted specific 
goals and timetables set for reaching those 
goals. He wanted for Americans what this 
nation helped other people to achieve. To- 
wards this, we still go forward. 

He was the first to realize that it’s not 
enough to talk about equal opportunities; 
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there must be equal results. Equality is a 
sham if it does not mean that black people 
share equally in all aspects of society’s re- 
wards. His measure was that equality will 
have been reached when there are propor- 
tionately as many blacks as whites who suc- 
ceed and who fail. Towards achieving this 
condition, we still strive. 

He transcended the provincialism of “do- 
ing your own thing” in a vacuum; he refused 
to accept the limits of the microcosm of the 
minority community alone. He knew that 
we must transcend the boundaries imposed 
upon us, and forge solid unity within the 
black community and go forward from there 
to build action coalitions with other minori- 
ties and with all poor people. And from that 
base of shared interests and common power, 
to negutiate with the Establishment and 
build coalitions around issues that would 
bring power and equality to America’s op- 
pressed masses, finally bringing us truly to- 
gether as a nation founded on equality and 
justice. Towards this, we are committed. 

He believed in building strong black or- 
ganizations and strong, black-led interracial 
coalitions which we, as a movement, ex- 
emplify. 

Whitney’s legacy is a dynamic, revitalized 
League, and this movement’s achievements 
since his tragic death, amply demonstrate 
his unique and unprecedented achievement 
of building the strongest human rights or- 
ganization in the history of the nation. 

For the first time in our 61 years, we lost 
a leader in office—not just a leader, but the 
most effective spokesman of the poor and 
champion of black people in the country. 
His warmth and his humanity had suffused 
the movement. It was not just organizational 
pain we felt, but it was personal grief and 
anguish, as well. And it came at a time of 
great national crisis and organizational chal- 
lenges. 

Any other organization may have faltered 
and stumbled blindly, splitting apart in de- 
spair, in shallowness, and opportunism. Any 
other organization may have simply marked 
time, holding the fort and sat still wait- 
ing, .. . waiting, . . . waiting. But for the 
Urban League, at a time when the suffer- 
ings of black people and poor people are 
increasing we could not sit tight. At a time 
when the challenges facing the agency and 
the total society were mounting to unprece- 
dented proportions, we could not mark time. 
At a moment when Whitney had been taken 
from us, his organization, his followers, his 
disciples who walked in his footsteps and 
who sharpened their skills to serve him, 
could not betray his legacy and the meaning 
of his life. 

That could never be true of this agency 
and its freedom-fighters. Instead, these past 
137 days have been covered with the glory 
of achievement and with the restless, ener- 
getic momentum of a united, determined 
movement—61 years in the struggle—out to 
exceed its previous grasp, and to carry its 
work forward to a new plateau of excellence. 

This, we haye done. 

First, we met the enormous demands of 
the tragic interment, with a dignity and 
with a professionalism that served his mem- 
ory well. Our respect and dedication re- 
mained in those difficult days that followed, 
as we worked to smooth the path for Whit- 
ney’s treasured family, preserving their me- 
morial options, and absolutely refusing to 
exploit his name or his memory. 

Once we had done that, we promptly moved 
to assure & confused public that the Urban 
League was still in business, and Whitney's 
agenda was still in vogue. We spoke out 
forcefully on the issues and provided lead- 
ership in the nationwide campaign to create 
jobs and called attention to the plight of 
black workers who are experiencing depres- 
sion unemployment in a trillion-dollar econ- 
omy. 

We continued through our programs to 
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serve students, workers, welfare mothers, 
veterans, the unemployed .. . all of Amer- 
ica’s hungry and dispossessed. These Urban 
League programs continued to have results 
to the general society far out of proportion 
to their limited costs. Our Labor Affairs pro- 
gram places apprentices and journeymen, and 
every dollar spent on it generates $15 in 
benefits. The cost of each apprentice is almost 
equal to the taxes he pays in his first year 
of work. Every dollar spent on the On-the- 
Job training program yields society $13; 
every dollar spent on our Veterans Affairs 
program multiplies by more than ten in its 
impact on society. These programs and our 
many others put green power into black 
hands and have a tremendous impact on 
making this a better country for all. 

And we did more than keep the Urban 
League machine humming at full capacity— 
we expanded into new areas of concern, in 
response to the new challenges of these 
terrible times. 

A major study of the creeping cancer of 
housing abandonment was published by the 
Urban League, focusing national attention 
on the way cities are dying today. Unnoticed 
and unsung by the complacent majority. Our 
documentation of the death agonies of urban 
housing is a call to action that provides a 
testing ground of whether we will remain a 
great nation or whether this society’s values 
and its meaning will like its housing for the 
poor, be abandoned, desolate and rubble- 
strewn. 

The Urban League Research Department, 
in concert with 53 of our affiliates, came up 
with a penetrating documentation of the 
employment crisis in black America that re- 
sulted in our call for the immediate designa- 
tion of 53 cities as employment disaster 
areas. At this conference, we will also set 
forth a major statement on the strengths 
of the black family, on the nation’s Census 
and on the perils of the situation facing the 
black aged—action research that we hope 
will lead to new paths for the League and 
for the nation. 

We successfully met the challenge of fi- 
nancing our operations at a time of red ink 
and national recession. The League has im- 
plemented internal management strategies 
that make us by far the most efficient public 
or private agency in the field of human re- 
sources. 

We became the first of our kind to initiate 
major programs in correctional system re- 
form, new town development and construc- 
tion and master planning for long-term re- 
sults in meeting human needs. 

And we have moved our program of effec- 
tive partnership further ahead, employing the 
hard-earned nickels and dimes of black tax 
money for the benefit of black people. Shortly 
before his death, Whitney went to the White 
House and pointed out the irony and futility 
of federal spending to bail out private cor- 
porations with public money; the tragedy of 
disproportionate concern over physical re- 
sources while human resources were ne- 
glected, 

Out of that meeting came a commitment 
to involve black-run community organiza- 
tions in the implementation and evaluation 
of federal programs, and the Urban League 
has taken the lead in insuring that black 
people will benefit from the otherwise dor- 
mant dollars that could be the levers of 
change. 

They represent an unprecedented return 
on the investment of private individuals, or- 
ganizations and foundations in the Urban 
League over the last 61 years—a private in- 
vestment which we know will not only be 
sustained but increased. 

Some of these new commitments will en- 
able us to expand our job training, health, 
and veterans programs. Some will result in 
demonstration projects that will innovate in 
new areas, such as the establishment of com- 
prehensive centers in urban and rural areas. 
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Others will involve the first black evalua- 
tion of federal programs, and still others will 
set the stage for major reforms in employ- 
ment practices and in the system of crimi- 
nal justice that discriminatees against black 
people. 

And we moved ahead on our total pro- 
gramming thrust that involved Urban 
Leaguers—on their own time—in changing 
their professions and the institutions they 
come in contact with. And on our total or- 
ganizational strategy aimed at involving Ur- 
ban Leaguers in every professional ethnic 
and human rights organization important 
to the success of our program and our ob- 
jectives. 

We did these things because we had to; 
because the plight of black people is still 
profane and sacred, withdrawn and extro- 
verted, overstudied and undermet; because 
we were determined not to sit still but to 
move forward. 

For this is a bad year for blacks, browns, 
reds and the poor. Poverty for the first 
time in decades is on the rise. Over a million 
people are now counted among the long term 
unemployed. Black unemployment, espe- 
cially teen-agers, exceeds depression level 
averages in the core areas of major cities, and 
approaches ten percent overall. Environ- 
mental deterioration continues. Access to 
quality health care lessens. Consumer pro- 
tection is largely rhetoric. Housing starts are 
paltry and inaccessible to most blacks and 
lower income citizens. Career oriented jobs, 
where created, tend to be in suburban areas. 
Crime, dope and unrest run rampant. Cities 
teeter on the edge of bankruptcy. Here in 
Detroit, as in many other big cities, public 
jobs go unfilled for lack of funds, while un- 
employment hits nearly one out of every six 
families. 

Veterans return in increasing numbers 
from the slaughter of a war nobody wants 
and everybody hates. Trained to destroy, ill- 
cared for and job denied, they find that 
their blood has been spilled in vain, that 
jobs are closed to them and that the barred 
streets are their reward for heroism in battle, 
sacrifice in war. 

This city offers us the story of one such 
black GI, one man who was called a hero 
one day, and tragically killed, a victim of 
his environment, the next. His name was 
Dwight Johnson, and he grew up in a proj- 
ect in Corktown. He was an altar boy and an 
Explorer Scout. He overcame the grinding 
poverty and frustration of black ghetto life. 
He was called to the army and went to Viet- 
nam. Sergeant Johnson served his country 
as he was told to; he became a hero, the 
winner of a Congressional Medal of Honor, 
the highest award a man can win. He went 
to the White House and received it from the 
President. He was also honored right here in 
Cobo Hall, at a massive dinner at which the 
Army Chief of Staff spoke. But the horrors 
of war pursued him. His sleep and his dreams 
were red with the blood he had seen spilled. 
And he was haunted by his memories and 
his uncertain future. The debts piled up, and 
the pressures on a black man from the ghetto 
mounted. 

Dwight Johnson was killed in a grocery 
score the police said he had tried to hold up, 
but the real truth may have been that, as his 
mother was quoted in the newspapers, 
“Sometimes I wonder if he was tired of life 
and needed someone else to pu'l the trigger.” 

The tragic death of an American hero is 
not only a Detroit story; it is an American 
story; it’s a black story of hope shattered 
against the rocks of adyersity and of a fellow 
human being whose potential was warped 
in a manipulative, callous society. There are 
hundreds of thousands of Dwight Johnsons, 
and it is our solemn responsibility to change 
this society so that it cannot do to them 
what it did to him. 

He stands as a symbol of how this society 
relentlessly crushes the aspirations of black 
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people and other minorities. His story, and 
the challenges non-white people face today, 
places a great responsibility on the Urban 
League movement at this Conference. 

Our task then is reflected in what the 
Black Coalition of Waterbury, Connecticut 
wrote me days after Whitney's tragic death. 

“First,” they wrote, “we think you should 
tell the politicians that kind words for the 
dead are not enough, that verbal commit- 
ment to black dreams is not enough, and 
that a wreath on the grave of a dead black 
man is not the same as a loaf of bread on 
the table of his live brother. We don’t need 
the white man to teach us how to grieve for 
our dead. We have had plenty of practice. 

“Second, we think you ought to make 
it clear to the black community that the 
struggle has not been won just because 
the President comes to our funerals. When 
he comes to our births, to our weddings, to 
our graduations, when he starts to share our 
life, not just our death, then we may be 
able to say things are changing. 

“That has not happened yet. You can make 
it happen, Let us get on with the living; 
we have had enough of the dying.” 

And so we are asking at this assembly, 
this week, “Which way, America?” Which 
way, business? Which way, Labor? Which 
way, church? Which way, school? Which 
way, government? Which way, citizens? 
Which way, reds, blacks, yellows, whites and 
browns? Which way, Americans—together 
up or apart down? Will we continue down 
the road to separatism, conflict, hate, war, 
extinction, resegregation and repression? Or 
will we turn and head up the road to real to- 
getherness, harmony, peace, love, survival, 
racial pluralism, liberty and justice? Will we 
put away our race prejudice or simply put 
the old hates in a new bottle? Will we banish 
the idea that one economic class must rule 
over another or will we sustain an unethical 
aristocracy? Will we accept the responsibil- 
ities and sown seeds of our realities, or will 
we continue to blame the victim and reap 
the harvest of fools? 

We say that history, fact and vested inter- 
est leave us only one direction to travel—to- 
wards the free society we've died and suf- 
fered to attain—and that way is the way 
which requires us to demonstrate by exam- 
ple and through sharing—that the rights of 
the least or less privileged of our citizens 
are as worthy of the same protection as are 
those of our highest—that the principles of 
truth, justice and humanity cannot be re- 
served for rich folks and white folks only. 

One way for America to go in mapping out 
this progressive and constructive route is to 
create partnerships for effective action in hu- 
man development and use; partnerships 
among creditable and committed public and 
private sources in the interest of human re- 
sources and systems change; partnerships 
between decent, concerned people of all races 
in all our places, of all beliefs in all our king- 
doms, of all faces and needs within a frame- 
work of result-oriented militancy which seeks 
to make life, liberty and happiness pursuits 
for all, Partnerships between groups with 
similar interest and like purposes; partner- 
ship for results beyond racism and philos- 
ophy. 

The important thing in such partnerships 
or coalitions we think, is to be tough-minded 
and flexible enough to coalesce around the 
issues with those with whom you will not 
always agree. We must also in partnership- 
building, never lose sight of our goals and 
clearly separate in our minds and our rhet- 
oric, tactics from strategy. There is a non- 
white agenda that we've got to pursue, a 
blueprint for building black, brown, red, 
yellow and poor folk power and equality 
within a framework of pluralism, and the 
test of our coalition or partnership tactics 
must be integrity and bulldog tenacity of 
our pursuit towards ultimate goals. 

For the present system of applying patent 
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medicines to society’s open, bleeding wounds 
must be replaced by a bi-partisan, public- 
private commitment to meet society's unmet 
human priorities with a massive infusion of 
funds, brains and effort that will get at the 
root causes of America’s urban and rural 
disintegration. 

It is the work of this conference to find 
ways to help us mount strategies for the 
seventies to help us do this so that under 
the new leadership of our exceptionally able 
and experienced Executive-Director-Elect, 
Vernon E. Jordan, Jr., a trusted colleague 
and friend, we can move the Urban League 
movement into a new era of power and lead- 
ership in America. 

My father always observed that, in the 
history of mankind, the nations that grew 
and prospered always acted in time. Arnold 
Toynbee proved that 26 great civilizations 
did not act in time and died internally from 
decay and rot. The seconds are ticking fast 
for America too, and the time is now. Rhet- 
oric won’t help; neither will promises of to- 
morrows. The tensions that threaten to split 
us apart—tensions between black and white, 
young and old, male and female, suburb and 
city—man and his machines—are all mount- 
ing and the clock keeps ticking—ticking with 
nuclear power and rocket speed. Now is the 
time; now is the moment for action and for 
courage. 

Now is the time to expose the cancer of 
hate and deception that eats at the heart of 
this nation, For this is a country that tells 
black people who provided slave labor for 
250 years and who, throughout its history 
have done the hardest, dirtiest and most 
back-breaking of America’s tasks, that they 
are lazy. This is a nation that runs schools 
that teach Indian children that Columbus 
discovered America. This is a country that 
proclaims “all men are created equal” and 
then relegates every ninth citizen to the 
bottom rung of the ladder because his skin 
is black. 

Now is the time for this country to face up 
to the hell it has created for its own people— 
not to mention those in distant lands—and to 
act with honor and dignity as befits a nation 
with pretensions to power, leadership and 
morality. 

Now is the time for this Administration 
and this country to push forward on a hu- 
mane, massive, nonpartisan program to end 
poverty want, racial tensions, and urban and 
rural decay; to create a meaningful, well- 
paid job for every adult who can and will 
work; to build the houses for every family 
now lacking decent shelter; to create the 
schools and careers for every child in the 
land; to provide the health security that will 
leave no one uncared for and to create the 
framework of that society which every citi- 
zen can truly say is just and good. 

Now is the time to move beyond racism, 
beyond petty prejudice beyond the stifling 
confines of a system based on exploitation 
and suspicion. Time to move beyond civil 
rights to human rights! 

And now is the time for the Urban League 
to fulfill its broad, noble goal set forth last 
year, to build a lasting unity among black 
people; a unity that spans the generation 
gaps and ideological gaps; a unity that fo- 
cuses on the many things that we share 
tather than on the few things that divide us. 
For there is a brotherhood in blackness, in 
oppression, and in poverty that is the foun- 
dation stone of our coming strength and 
power. 

And it is now time to start moving beyond 
the program of black unity to build a new 
unity among America’s oppressed minori- 
ties—black, brown, yellow, red, and the mil- 
lions upon millions of poor and exploited 
people who are white—to build an example 
of the United Nations Charter in action 
among ourselves so that we might really 
influence, through that example, the results 
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of the one located within poor borders in 
New York City. 

The shifting sands of current conditions 
and short-term tactics must not sway us from 
pursuing our ultimate goal of a pluralistic, 
open society with integrity, leadership and 
tenacity. 

And now is the time for America to say to 
its black people, indeed to all its non-white 
minorities, what Whitney Young persistently 
said it must say; that “We believe in you, as 
you have believed in us through centuries of 
degradation and horror, Your faith has been 
betrayed in the past, but we, white America, 
now recognize that we are one people with a 
common destiny, and the fate of the man 
highest will be that of the man farthest 
down.” 

America must and should say this because 
it tolerated slavery for the few, and paid for 
it with the graves of many. It tolerated rac- 
ism and segregation and is paying for it now 
in racial strife and mistrust. It tolerated or- 

crime and drug addiction that vic- 
timized black people, and is now paying for it 
in heroin in white suburban schools. It 
tolerated poverty and urban decay and is now 
paying for it in a wrecked economy and in a 
decline of its cities. It tolerated racism at 
home and now pays for it in suspicion by 
good Third World nations abroad. Truly, as 
Frederick Douglass said, “Crime, allowed to 
go unpunished, unresisted and unarrested, 
will breed crime.” The crimes of the past and 
the present may yet kill this country’s future. 
It is reaping that which it hath sown. 

But descent to oblivion, like ascent to 
glory, is reversible, The tide can be turned if 
this nation will but steel itself to the effort. 

Now is the time for the United States of 
America, on the eve of the 200th Anniver- 
sary of its Declaration of Independence, to 
come forth with a Declaration of Interde- 
pendence—a declaration of unity that rec- 
ognizes health, pluralistic diversity, a decla- 
ration that the needs of some must be the 
needs of all, an affirmation that 200 years 
late, the American dream will be the Amer- 
ican reality; a Declaration of Interdepend- 
ence (declaring, that all Americans will be 
free to work out our common destiny with- 
out the hate and the racism and the eco- 
nomic deprivation that have kept us chained 
to the ground, when we should be on the 
launching pad of greatness. 

So. Which way, America? In the words of 
Blake, “He whose face gives no light will 
never become a star. The busy bee has no 
time for sorrow. What is now proved was 
once only imagined. When thou seest an 
eagle, thou seest a portion of Genius; lift 
up thy head.” 

Which way, America? Can we lift up our 
heads to the American eagle? Will it take 
our hopes and dreams and fiy to freedom? 
Or will it, burdened by inequities and big- 
otry, fall down from the skies in which it 
hoped to soar? 

For our sakes, for our children’s sakes, for 
the sake of all mankind, let it soar high 
and bold, let it take Whitney Young’s chal- 
lenge and his program and with wings like 
that, it must span the heavens with that 
glory that only goodness and integrity com- 
mand! So that the summary of Whitney's 
life, our life, America’s life will not be a 
long foolish day’s journey into night, but 
rather a long wise night’s journey into day. 
In that way our deeds can become Whit- 
neys legacy and his time our future. 


PROPOSED LEASE OF LAND AT 
HANFORD 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp correspondence forwarded to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
by the Atomic Energy Commission con- 
cerning a proposed lease of land in the 
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Commission’s Hanford project near 
Richland, Wash. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., Nov. 3, 1971. 
Hon. JOHN O. PASTORE, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic Ener- 
gy, Congress of the United States. 

Dear SENATOR Pastore: The Atomic Energy 
Commission proposes to lease certain land 
located in the Commission's Hanford project 
near Richland, Washington, to the Washing- 
ton Public Power Supply System for the 
purpose of constructing and operating Han- 
ford No. 2, a light water nuclear electric 
generating station having a design capacity 
of 1,100 MW. This land would be leased un- 
der the authority of Section 120 of the Atom- 
ic Energy Community Act of 1955, as amend- 
ed, and Title 43 USCA 931-c. 

Section 120 of the Community Act provides 
that the Commission may lease land on the 
Commission’s Hanford project upon a de- 
termination by the Commission that such 
disposition will serve to prevent or reduce 
the adverse economic impact of actual or 
anticipated reductions in the Commission’s 
programs in the area and that compensation 
to the Government for any such disposition 
shall be the estimated fair market value or 
estimated fair rental value of the property 
as determined by the Commission. 43 USCA 
931-c authorizes the Commission to grant 
leases to states, municipal corporations or 
other public agencies to construct on public 
domain lands under its jurisdiction public 
buildings or public works. 

Section 120 of the Community Act provides 
that before any disposition of property the 
basis for the proposed disposition (with nec- 
essary background and explanatory data) 
shall be submitted to the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. Accordingly, enclosed are 
the Commission's determinations (Appendix 
“A"), and the basis of the arrangements for 
the proposed disposition (Appendix “B”). 
The proposed lease is included as Appendix 
“C.” Appendix “D" is a copy of a letter dated 
September 29, 1971 from J. J. Stein, Manag- 
ing Director of the Washington Public Power 
Supply System, forwarding a resolution of the 
WPPSS Board of Directors approving the 
proposed leasing arrangements. 

We will be pleased to provide any supple- 
mental information the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy may wish. 

Sincerely, 
R. E. HOLLINGSWORTH, 
General Manager. 
Enclosures: Appendices “A”. “B”. 
(Appendix “A”) 
FINDINGS AND DETERMINATIONS 


Pursuant to the Atomic Energy Community 
Act of 1955, as amended, Section 120, and 
Title 43 USCA 931-c, the following Findings 
and Determinations are made. 


FINDINGS 


1. Since 1964, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has engaged in the cutback of the pro- 
duction facilities at Richland, Washington, 
The latest reductions involved the shutdown 
of the KE reactor and other programmatic 
cutbacks and adjustments. At the end of 
Calendar Year 1970, Hanford operations and 
service contractors employed more than 6,300 
people. As a result of the latest reactor shut- 
down and other reductions, employment by 
these contractors was approximately 5,300 on 
August 31, 1971. This total will be further 
reduced to about 5,150 by June 30, 1972 be- 
cause of additional reductions in reactor op- 
erations and support services. 

2. The construction by the Washington 
Public Power Supply System of the proposed 
nuclear electric generating plant will result 
in a construction employment at a peak of 
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about 800 people, construction wages will 
approximate $55 million, with secondary 
wages in the community of approximately 
$5 million. 

3. The normal operating crew for this 
plant in continuous operation in 1977 will be 
between 85 and 100 employees. 

4. The Richland economy is still primarily 
dependent upon AEC employment and main- 
taining a viable community there is impor- 
tant because of continuing AEC programs. 

5. The Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, con- 
ducted in January 1971, a real estate study 
of several sites on the Hanford reservation 
which were then under consideration by the 
Washington Public Power Supply System as 
potential construction sites. The proposed 
site was one of those surveyed. 

6. On the basis of the study, the Corps of 
Engineers recommended that a part of the 
land to be leased be valued at $150 per acre 
and the remainder at $100 per acre. 

7. Based on a reasonable return on invest- 
ment the Corps of Engineers concluded that 
an estimated fair rental value of the $150 per 
acre land is $10.50 per year and the $100 per 
acre land is $7.00, 

8. The parties have agreed that the annual 
rental of the plant site for the first five-year 
period will be $3,976 per annum and $7,952 
per annum for the remainder of the term 
of the lease; provided, that after the initial 
ten-year period and at subsequent intervals 
of five years or more, the annual rental is 
subject to revision by the Commission. 

DETERMINATIONS 

I hereby determine that: 

a. Lease of 728 acres of Government-owned 
land under Section 120 to the Washington 
Public Power System for the purposes of 
construction, operation, maintenance and 
use of a nuclear electric generating plant will 
serve to prevent or reduce the economic im- 
pact of actual or anticipated reductions in 
the Commission’s programs at Richland, 
Washington. 

b. Lease of 358 acres of Government- 
owned land under Title 43 USCA, Section 
931-c, for the purposes stated in a. above will 
be to a municipal corporation for construct- 
ing and maintaining public buildings and 
performing public works. 

c. The compensation to the Federal Goy- 
ernment under the proposed arrangements 
between the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Washington Public 
Power Supply System represents fair rental 
value as required by Section 120 of the 
Atomic Energy Community Act of 1955, as 
amended, and fair market value as required 
by Title 43 USCA 931-c. 

R. E. HOLLINGSWORTH, 
General Manager. 
Dated: Nov. 3, 1971. 


(Appendix “B") 
BASIS FOR DISPOSITION—BACKGROUND AND 
EXPLANATORY DATA 


OBJECTIVE 


The objective of this proposed arrangement 
is to reduce the economic impact of recent 
reductions in the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s programs at Richland, Washington, by 
leasing to the Washington Public Power 
Supply System (WPPSS) certain real prop- 
erty located in the Commission's Hanford 
project so that WPPSS may construct a light 
water nuclear electric generating plant hay- 
vag) a nameplate rating of approximately 1,100 


PARTIES 


The Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Washington Public Power Supply System, 
Kennewick, Washington, a municipal corpo- 
ration, joint operating agency and publicly 
owned utility, organized under the laws of 
the State of Washington, and composed of 17 
public utility districts. 
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OPERATING ARRANGEMENTS 

The plant will be constructed and operated 
by the Supply System in accordance with 
an agreement between the Supply System 
and the Bonneville Power Administration. 
The plant capability will be purchased under 
agreements between the Supply System, 
Bonneville and 95 statutory preference cus- 
tomers of Bonneville, nine of which initially 
will purchase a zero share. Under the Net 
Billing Agreements, each participant will as- 
sign its share of the plant capability to 
Bonneville. Payments by the participants to 
the Supply System will be credited against 
the billings made by Bonneville to the par- 
ticipants for power and certain services. The 
output of the plant will be added to the other 
power resources of Bonneville, 

POWER PLANT DESCRIPTION 

The plant proposed by WPPSS would be 
in the range of 1,100 MW in design capacity 
and will utilize a boiling water type reactor. 
The project proposes to use a cooling tower 
system. The plant would cost approximately 
$400 million and is scheduled to come on the 
line in 1977. It would be number four in a 
series of seven thermal plants which have 
been approved by the Joint Planning Coun- 
cil for the Pacific Northwest. The plant was 
originally scheduled to be constructed at 
Roosevelt Beach in Grays Harbor County, 
Washington, but as a result of the four-year 
moratorium on the plant scheduled for Eu- 
gene, Oregon, the WPPSS plant was re- 
scheduled to come on the line a year earlier. 
To meet the deadline, the plant site was 
shifted to Hanford to speed the certification 
and licensing processes because the Hanford 
site characteristics were well known. 


SITE DESCRIPTION 


The site selected by the Supply System is 
shown on the attached maps, (Exhibit 1). 
The location is approximately six miles north 
of the 300 Area. The nuclear electric generat- 
ing plant and related facilities will be located 
in Section 5. The pump station will be lo- 
cated on the river frontage in Section 2. 
‘The plant and pump site will be connected by 
a corridor across Sections 3 and 4, approxi- 
mately two miles long and 1,000 feet wide for 
roads, utilities and similar facilities. Total 
acreage of the site is 1,086 acres. Sections 3 
and 5 are acquired lands, and Sections 2 and 
4 are public domain, Actual use of the site 
for a nuclear electric generating plant is con- 
tingent upon the Supply System being able 
to establish that the site is licensable and 
meets other safety, programmatic and en- 
vironmental concerns. 


LEASING AUTHORITY 


It is proposed that the acquired land be 
leased under Section 120 of the Atomic 
Energy Community Act of 1955, as amended, 
and the public domain land under authority 
of Title 43 USCA 931-c. The legislative his- 
tory of Section 120 indicates that it is limited 
to acquired lands. The code section cited 
authorizes Federal agencies having juris- 
diction over public lands to grant leases 
to states, municipal corporations, or other 
public agencies to construct on such lands, 
public buildings or public works. Au- 
thority to lease under this section is lim- 
ited to 30 years. WPPSS’ bond counsel has 
advised that the use of this authority would 
not appear to create any legal difficulties or 
impair the marketability of the bonds, (Ex- 
hibit 2). The Regional Solicitor, Depart- 
ment of Interior, BPA, concurs in the view 
that the AEC has authority to lease the pub- 
lic domain lands to WPPSS under this code 
section and that a subsequent extension of 
the lease would not be inconsistent with 
the statute, (Exhibit 3). 


ECONOMIC IMPACT 


Since 1964, the AEC has been engaged in 
the cutback of production of plutonium at 
Richland and has shut down eight reactors 
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and associated separation facilities. The lat- 
est reduction in Commission activities at 
Richland involved the shutdown of the K 
Reactor, and other programmatic adjust- 
ments and consolidation of support services. 
At the end of Calendar Year 1970, Hanford 
operating and service contractors employed 
slightly more than 6,300 people. As a result 
of the latest reductions, employment by 
those same contractors was about 5,300 at 
August 31, 1971. This total will be fur- 
ther reduced to about 5,150 by June 30, 
1972, because of additional reductions in 
reactor operations and support services. Al- 
though other AEC programs and the diver- 
sification efforts of the operating contractors 
have tended to temper the efforts of earlier 
cutbacks, the economy of Richland is still 
primarily dependent upon the level of AEC 
employment. The construction of the pro- 
posed nuclear electric generating plant will 
result in a construction employment which 
will peak at a level of about 800 during the 
period 1974 through 1976. It is estimated that 
the construction wages will approximate $55 
million and the secondary labor wages in 
the community will be about $5 million. The 
normal crew for the plant during the oper- 
ating period is 85 to 100 employees. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS’ APPRAISAL 


Both the Atomic Energy Community Act 
and ‘fitle 43 USCA 931-c require that fair 
compensation to the Federal Government be 
obtained for the leased premises. The Corps 
of Engineers conducted a real estate study in 
January 1971 of several sites on the Hanford 
reservation which were under consideration 
by the Supply System, including the site 
finally selected. Subsequent correspondence 
with the Corps established that a further 
detailed appraisal of the selected site was 
unnecessary at this time. On the basis of the 
study, the Corps recommended that 100 acres 
(river frontage Section 2) be valued at $150 
per acre and the balance of the acreage (986) 
be valued at $100 per acre. In the absence of 
precedence for a lease of this type in the area, 
the study concluded that reliance must be 
piaced on a reasonable return on investment 
which was computed to be seven percent of 
the fee value, or $10.50 per acre for 100 acres 
of river frontage, and $7.00 per acre for the 
balance. 


GENERAL FEATURES OF PROPOSED LEASE 


1. Uses—The Commission will make avail- 
able approximately 1,086 acres of land upon 
which the Supply System will construct and 
operate a nuclear electric generating plant 
and related facilities. The plant will be de- 
signed, constructed and operated in accord- 
ance with the construction permit and an 
operating license issued by the Commission 
and in a manner determined by the Commis- 
sion that will not materiaily interfere with 
existing or proposed Commission programs in 
the Hanford reservation area. 

2. Term.—The term of the nuclear generat- 
ing plant site which will be leased under the 
provisions of Section 120 of the Atomic 
Energy Community Act of 1955, as amended, 
will be 50 years with options for extension 
for two successive ten-year periods. The term 
for the rest of the site, which will be leased 
under 43 USCA 931-c, will be 30 years with 
provision for extension. 

3. Payments——The annual rental for the 
plant site for the first five-year period will be 
$3,976 per annum. The rental for the remain- 
der of the term of the lease will be $7,952 
per annum, provided that after the initial 
ten-year period and at subsequent intervals 
of five years or more, the annual rental is 
subject to revision by the Commission. 

4. Termination—The Commission will 
have the right to terminate the leased 
premises for misuse or disuse or if the Sup- 
ply Systeia becomes insolvent. The Supply 
System will be able to terminate the lease if 
it is unable to obtain the necessary permits 
and licenses, such as the construction per- 
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mit. The lability of the Supply System in 
such event would be limited to the pro rate 
portion of rental due as of the day of ter- 
mination and the obligation to restore the 
premises, 

5. Ownership, Removal and Disposition of 
Property.—The Supply System will have one 
year following expiration or termination of 
the lease to remove any of its property 
whether affixed to the land or not. If the 
Supply System attempts to salvage or remove 
any property affixed to the land, it will have 
to restore the premises to its original condi- 
tion if requested by the Commission. Any 
property not removed will become the prop- 
erty of the Government. The Supply System 
will be required to secure the premises 
against all health and safety hazards. 

6. Protection Against Claims and Losses. — 
The Supply System will hold harmless and 
indemnify the Commission, its contractors, 
and their employees for loss or damage aris- 
ing out of activities on the leased premises, 
unless the injury, destruction or death is 
caused by the negligence or the fault of the 
Commission or its contractors or as to which 
the Supply System is a person indemnified 
under Section 170 of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended. The Supply System will 
be required to maintain insurance to provide 
protection against such claims and actions. 

7. Commission Access Rights—-The Com- 
mission will have the right of access at all 
times to the leased premises for all reasonable 


purposes. 

8. Government-furnished Supplies and 
Services-——The Commission will provide sup- 
plies and services to the Supply System to the 
extent (1) that they are not reasonably com- 
mercially available; (2) that the Commission 
has excess capability; and (3) that the Com- 
mission continues to provide such supplies 
and services for its own needs. The charges 
will be based upon the Commission's estab- 
lished pricing policy. The Commission or its 
contractors would not be responsible for in- 
terruptions in services or for failure to pro- 
vide any supplies or services. 

9. Miscellaneous Provisions.—The lease has 
other provisions relating to ingress and egress 
right, condition of the leased premises, taxes 
and assessments, and various other standard 
clauses required in all contracts to which an 
agency of the United States is a party. 


FRICTION IN CONGRESS 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, when 
President John F. Kennedy was a Mem- 
ber of the other body, but aspiring to 
election to the Senate he referred to the 
House of Representatives as a bucket of 
worms, in which it was difficult to make 
an individual impact. Later, when he was 
a Senator he lamented the frustration 
of service here, because the real deci- 
sions were made downtown. 

These interesting and significant re- 
lationships within the institution of gov- 
ernment have been explored by Adam 
Clymer in the Baltimore Sun on Novem- 
ber 14, 1971. I ask unanimous consent 
to include it in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SILLY Or SAD, FRICTION IN CONGRESS 
(By Adam Clymer) 

WASHINGTON.—This is the time of year 
when the House starts feeling like Aladdin’s 
genie, a little weary of doing the work while 
the Senate, just by rubbing on a bottle, gets 
the credit. 

The late night oratory goes like this (Rep- 
resentative H. Allen Smith, a California Re- 
publican, last Wednesday): 

“If we do not stand up here today, we are 
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giving notice to the other body that they 
can continue to run over the House when- 
ever the notion strikes them... .” 

The validity of this self-image of hard- 
working dedication is open to considera- 
ble question. The House, after all, usually 
works a three-day week and will take off 
ten days for Thanksgiving. Its pride is order, 
not substance; what gets done, or whether 
it gets done at all, seems to matter less than 
doing it the way it was done in 1912. “If 
I start departing from precedent, there's no 
end to it,” proclaimed Speaker Carl B. Al- 
bert a few weeks back. 

SENATE FORGETS THE HOUSE 


But even if the mirror is flawed, how 
the House sees itself is what matters in the 
friction between the two bodies. 

And it probably doesn’t help a bit that 
the Senate doesn’t answer back in kind. 
“The Senate forgets the House,” one leading 
Republican senator said. 

“I don’t think senators think about the 
House much at all,” observed Senator J. 
Glenn Beall, Jr. (R., Md.). The Senate, sev- 
eral senators agreed last week, spends its 
energies contending with the executive, not 
with the House. And this tone, said Senator 
Hugh Scott, Pennsylvania Republican who 
is the minority leader, leads the House to 
“feel the Senate looks down on it.” 

The most frequent expression of that feel- 
ing is the commonplace greeting to a senator 
who wanders over to visit the House: “Oh, 
slumming again?” 

And again it is heard in the defensive con- 
tentions of representatives that theirs is “the 
people’s House” or Mr. Albert’s promise last 
January to “give this House of Representa- 
tives its rightful place, a pre-eminent place, 
among the branches of government.” 

The Senate doesn’t bother with such 
claims so much, though occasionally it pats 
itself on the back for its deliberation and 
boasts of its constitutionally greater role in 
foreign affairs (matched by the House’s con- 
stitutional precedence on taxes and self- 
assumed precedence in appropriations). It 
feels secure in its six-year terms, its ready 
access to television and the newspapers, even 
its superior social status in Washington. 


FRICTION IS SERIOUS 


The friction is more than an amusing so- 
cial foible, for it is refiected in the lack of 
consultation between the two houses on 
major bills, both before and after passage. 
This shows up most glaringly in the joint 
House-Senate conference committees which 
seek to compromise differences after two ver- 
sions of a bill have been passed, and in the 
popular mythology in each house that its 
conferees always sell out to the other body's. 

This was the issue that Mr. Smith was un- 
happy about. The Senate had tacked several 
amendments onto the military procurement 
bill that didn’t have much to do with mili- 
tary procurement. Under the tight parlia- 
mentary rules of the House they would have 
been out of order. 

They included, among others, a declara- 
tion on pulling out of Vietnam, a new mili- 
tary pay raise, and a provision to allow the 
import of Rhodesian chrome ore to break the 
United Nations embargo. 

The conferences modified the first, 
scrapped the second, and kept the third. 

But because the House has been annoyed 
for years with the Senate custom of adding 
“non-germane” riders (either because it 
couldn't get the measure out of one of its 
own committees regularly, because it was 
blocked in a House committee, or simply to 
increase its leverage by sticking something 
the House didn’t want onto a bill the House 
did want), the House adopted a rule last year 
to make this practice difficult. 

Under that rule, which slipped past the 
Senate unnoticed, House conferees are barred 
from even negotiating on Senate provisions 
which would be non-germane if they had 
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been offered in the House. There is a locp- 
hole; they may negotiate if a separate House 
vote is taken when the measure is sent to 
conference to allow them to negotiate. But 
because one of the arts of the House is avoid- 
ing votes on controversial issues (the Senate 
seems to thrive on them), not once this year 
have House leaders facilitated such a vote. 
“NON-GERMANE” RIDERS 

At least twice so far this year, armed serv- 
ices bill conferees from the House have gone 
ahead and negotiated anyway, though they 
used the argument of House rules in the 
conference as an additional bargaining point. 
And Wednesday night, after taking one of 
those separate votes after the fact (uphold- 
ing the Rhodesian chrome importation), the 
House accepted the conference report. 

One of the key problems for the House lies 
in its inability—and the unwillingness of 
its parliamentarian, Lewis Deschler—to 
adapt to new rules, even of its own choosing. 
If the chrome vote had gone the other way, 
the whole conference report might have been 
dead, and the confusion over what would 
happen next contributed to the decision on 
chrome. 

The issue is a growing one, with Senate 
leaders becoming increasingly aware of and 
annoyed by it. Senator Mike Mansfield (D., 
Mont.), the majority leader, said last week 
he expected to discuss it soon with Mr. 
Albert. 

Sometimes the issues haye been amaz- 
ingly petty. A few years back, appropria- 
tions conferences were stalled until the 
two aging committee chairmen found a 
room equidistant between the House and 
Senate chambers. Senator Scott recalled that 
once when he was in the House (from 1943 
to 1959) one of the larger gripes was that 
Senators were provided with electric clocks 
in their offices while representatives were not. 


OTHER ISSUES 


There are other issues. The Senate spends 
more freely on everything except defense. It 
is more worried about the war. It is quicker 
to seize on “liberal” popular issues, like the 
environment, slower on “conservative” ones, 
like busing or school prayer. 

Those differences merge into attitudes. 
House members feel they are closer to the 
real pulse of the nation, with their smaller 
districts. And senators, while they don’t say 
so to reporters, think they are more in tune 
with the nation because they don’t repre- 
sent just one city or collection of corn fields, 
but states that include both. 

That feeling, and the necessity to specialize 
in a small area of expertise if one is to make 
a name in the mob of the House, leads to 
another resentment. House members often 
feel that their greater knowledge is ignored 
by the public while a senator can flit from 
topic to topic, making headlines wherever he 
goes, Indeed, Senator Mansfield contended 
this was one of the major problems, arguing 
that “the press is to blame for giving the 
Senate too much attention.” Representa- 
tive Abner J. Mikva (D., Ill.) commented that 
“when a senator sneezes, it’s national news,” 
and said that senators and their staffs often 
paid as little attention to representatives as 
the press, creating friction and inviting back- 
biting. 

Some of this is reportorial sloth, some the 
star quality of the Senate’s many would-be 
presidents, some the apparently greater abil- 
ity of the Senate to concentrate on immedi- 
ate national concerns, and some the House’s 
long refusal to admit television into its com- 
mittee meetings—a practice that ended this 
year but only after television had come of 
age. Moreover, the House rules themselves 
minimize the importance of speeches, while 
the Senate's glorify them. 

But the difference in expertise is acknow- 
ledged, by Senator Mansfield and others, al- 
though one senator observed caustically that 
“while House conferees usually know their 
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subject better, they always come in assum- 
ing that they do.” 
TAKE SELVES LESS SERIOUSLY 

Much of the difference is a matter of style. 
A majority can upset the leadership in the 
Senate far more easily than it can in the 
House; the 100-member Senate is more cas- 
ual, more free-wheeling, more democratic 
while the House has to have tight rules to get 
anything done in a body of 435. But, per- 
haps relaxing outside the chamber, repre- 
sentatives talk more casually, take them- 
selves and their colleagues less seriously than 
do often pompous senators. 

The differences are there, perhaps accentu- 
ated by an accident of architecture. Origi- 
nally—in Philadelphia’s Independence Hall— 
the Senate was one flight up and was logi- 
cally known as the Upper Chamber. Today, 
they are on the same level architecturally, 
but not in the minds of the public, or— 
really—in the minds of the members. 


SHERIFF JERSEY JOE WALCOTT 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on No- 
vember 2 the people of Camden County, 
N.J., elected a most remarkable man as 
their sheriff—Jersey Joe Walcott. 

I am sure that he is familiar to all of 
us as the former heavyweight champion 
of the world. But there are other aspects 
of Jersey Joe Walcott the man which are 
not so familiar to many people. 

Jersey Joe Walcott possessed the God- 
given ability to rise to the top of his 
profession. But he never lost sight of the 
fact that there are many young people 
who do not have such great gifts, so after 
his ring career, he returned to his native 
Camden to help those young people. 

Ralph Bernstein, of the Associated 
Press, has written a story which describes 
the career of this most remarkable man. 
The story shows that in life as in the 
ring, Jersey Joe clearly has earned the 
right to be called a world’s champion. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JERSEY JOE? SHERIFF CREAM? SAME MAN BUT 
DIFFERENT IDEAL 
(By Ralph Bernstein) 

(Eprror's NotTe.—New Jersey’s Camden 
County has a new sheriff, a man whose 
toughness is not likely to be challenged. He’s 
Jersey Joe Walcott, former world heavy- 
weight champion who returned to his home 
town after his retirement from prize fight- 
ing. He’s been fighting to help its youth ever 
since. Last Tuesday's election brought him 
new honors.) 

CAMDEN.—Jersey Joe Walcott has had two 
careers. In his first he was required to knock 
people down. Now, he is picking people up. 

Walcott was the heavyweight boxing 
champion of the world at 37, the oldest man 
ever to hold the title. 

“When I was a fighter it was understood 
that the fellow who could knock the most 
people down is the fellow who will reach the 
top the fastest,” says Walcott who, after 21 
years in the ring, knocked out Ezzard Charles 
in 1951 to win boxing’s most coveted title. 

DIFFERENT PHILOSOPHY 

Now, at 57, Jersey Joe has won a new title— 
sheriff of Camden County, across the Dela- 
ware River from Philadelphia. He was elected 
in the Nov. 2 election to become New Jersey’s 
only black sheriff. And he has a different 
philosophy of life. 

“The fellow who can pick up the guy who 
is a fallen human being and help him to 
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find his way, I think that is as great a chal- 
lenge as boxing and believe you me this is 
what will be done.” 

Walcott, who lost his title to the late 
Rocky Marciano in 1952, and failed to regain 
it in a return bout a year later, came back to 
Camden, his home town, after his retirement 
from the ring. 

HAD TO QUIT 

He was born Arnold Cream, the third of 
10 children. His father was a laborer and 
Arnold had to quit school at the age of 14 
to help support the family. 

He turned to boxing, took the name of 
Jersey Joe Walcott and won his first fight for 
& $7.50 purse. 

“In 1951 when I won the title I made a 
promise to myself and to God,” Walcott re- 
called, as he sat in his office still glowing 
from his election victory. “I said that if I be- 
came champion I would dedicate my Hfe to 
serving people, young people.” 

That’s exactly what Jersey Joe has done. 

After his return to Camden, Walcott took 
a job as a juvenile aid officer at $10 a day. 
He said his pay was classified as expense 
money. 

HELPED PATROL STREETS 

“T have been trying to help young people 
ever since, doing my thing my way, trying 
to prove to people that this is a land of 
opportunity for those who are willing to pay 
the price, I mean make the sacrifices, have 
faith and work hard.” 

Later, he was appointed assistant director 
of public safety in charge of juvenile affairs. 
He handled the administrative phase of his 
job during the day, and at night he helped 
patrol the streets and keep the peace. 

He is credited with helping ease racial 
tensions in the city. In 1969, he was named 
head of the Department of Community Rela- 
tions. 

What did Walcott tell the kids who were 
walking the wrong side of the street? 

“My best approach and most effective, is 
that I try to sit down with one or many and 
explain to them the type of things that I've 
experienced, the life that I lived, the condi- 
tions that I lived under, the faith that I had, 
and the realization that there wasn't any 
shortcuts to success. This way I developed a 
good relationship with young people.” 

WON BIG MARGIN 


Walcott led the Democrats to their first 
victory in this county of 450,000 in many 
years, carrying several candidates into office 
with him. He believes his sincerity and dedi- 
cation helped carry him into the sheriff’s 
office by a margin of about 8,000 votes. 

“I don’t say anything today that I can’t 
say tomorrow,” observes the ex-fighter. 

Walcott made all his speeches off the cuff, 
during the recent campaign, refusing to use a 
speech writer. He wouldn’t allow any of his 
supporters to say a derogatory word against 
his opponent, and the day after victory took 
his Republican opponent, William Strange, 
out to lunch. 

Walcott feels he has been blessed in every 
area of life, despite the death of his wife 
about a year ago. He notes proudly that his 
oldest son, Arnold Jr., is a lieutenant on the 
Camden police force; two daughters are 
schoolteachers, one a beautician and another 
an executive secretary, His youngest son is a 
Baptist pastor. 

“Life has just begun,” he says. 


NEW OCEAN SEARCH-RECOVERY 
VESSEL 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, on 
Thursday, November 4, I had the op- 
portunity to tour Alcoa Seaprobe, a 243- 
foot, all-aluminum search-and-recovery 
vessel which is based here in Washing- 
ton. 

To my knowledge, no existing or pro- 
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posed ship has anything approaching 
Seaprobe’s capabilities. It was developed 
by the Aluminum Co. of America to re- 
cover 200-ton payloads from a depth 
of 6,000 feet; to search, core, and sample 
mineral deposits on the sea floor; and 
to perform other oceanographic research 
and exploratory functions. 

As a member of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, I have often won- 
dered how the tragedies of the U.S. sub- 
marines Thresher and Scorpion might 
have been averted. Perhaps the answer 
lies with vessels like the Alcoa Seaprobe. 

The capabilities of the ship are de- 
tailed in the following remarks by 
F. Worth Hobbs, vice president of Ocean 
Search, Inc., owner and operator of 
Alcoa Seaprobe. I ask that Mr. Hobbs’ 
remarks be printed in the Recor» at this 
time. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was order to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

REMARKS By F. WORTH HOBBS 


In April, 1963, loss of the nuclear subma- 
rine Thresher in more than 8000 feet of water 
focused worldwide attention on existing lim- 
itations for conducting deep-ocean search 
and recovery operations. These limitations 
were emphasized further during the H-bomb 
search off Palomares, Spain, in 1966, the 
search for the submarine Scorpion near 
Azores in 1968, and the recovery of the re- 
search submerisible Alvin off Martha’s Vine- 
yard in 1969. 

Most major search and recovery operations 
have called on the combined efforts of surface 
ships; towed devices containing magnetom- 
eters, sonars, television and still cameras; 
manned submersibles and remotely operated 
manipulator devices. The Alcoa Seapore pro- 
gram is designed to capitalize on the best 
features of existing search and recovery sys- 
tems. 

In search and recovery work, the primary 
limitations of submersibles (Alvin, Pisces, 
Aluminaut, Trieste, etc.) are: 

(1) endurance in terms of time on sta- 
tion and susceptibility to the effects of 
weather 

(2) precise positioning ability on the bot- 
tom 

(3) no heavy lift capability 

Most towed sensor systems (Mizar, Deep 
Two, Obbs) are limited by: 

(1) inability to conduct real time examina- 
tion of bottom objects (photographic cover- 
age only) 

(2) no lift capability 

Currently available, remotely operated 
manipulator devices (Curv, J-Star, Nedar, 
Sord, Rum) are limited by: 

(1) the relatively small area over which 
they can search 

(2) light lift capability only 

The Alcoa Seapore concept brings the deep- 
ocean working environment a broad gauge 
capability with the following basic advan- 
tages: 

(1) stable surface platform capable of using 
bottom-mounted acoustic or surface and sat- 
ellite precision positioning systems 

(2) omni-directional Voith-Schneider 
ship propulsion system 

(3) precision ship control system for 
search and recovery maneuvering and posi- 
tioning control 

(4) tethered and remotely controlled 
bottom-search sensors, and recovery devices 
which do not require man-rating, i.e., not 
certified for human occupancy and life sup- 
port 

(5) heavy lift capability limited only by 
the tensile strength of the pipe string used 

(6) endurance up to 45 days on station 

The deep-ocean work systems of the Alcoa 
Seaprobe concept currently are in the de- 
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velopmental stage. The search and sensor 
package—the “‘pod’’—has been tested to 600 
feet in the Great Lakes. The first generation 
recovery device and pipe thruster system 
have been tested in the shallow waters of 
Chesapeake Bay. The pipe handling system 
(without the “pod” or recovery devices) has 
been tested to 6100 feet under static and 
dynamic conditions in deep water off the 
Virginia coast. 

Upon departure from Washington, the 
ship will proceed to the Bahamas for con- 
tinued test and evaluation of the entire sys- 
tem to 8000 feet. After the 8000-foot tests, 
any system modifications necessary to ex- 
tend the capabilities to the design goal depth 
of 18,000 feet will be made. 

In addition to conducting traditional 
search and recovery operations, the capabil- 
ities of Alcoa Seaprobe will be readily appli- 
cable across the full range of academic and 
scientific ocean endeavor. Such activities will 
include oriented bottom sample retrieval, 
intermediate depth coring, precise position- 
ing of data gathering packages, ocean floor 
mapping, examinations of sea mounts for 
geological and biological data and dumping 
ground surveys. The range of applications 
essentially is unlimited once the funda- 
mental principles and capabilities are 
proven. 

Another area of potential use which re- 
quires further examination lies in the field 
of underwater archeology. It is possible 
Alcoa Seaprobe could be used to recover ob- 
jects of archaeological significance from 
ocean depths where reduced oxygen content, 
cold temperatures, minimal currents, and 
small sedimentation rates enhance the pres- 
ervation of the object, as well as ease the 
task of locating it. Research in this field is 
currently underway on a number of fronts 
within the archaeological community. 

We are most enthusiastic about the per- 
formance of the ship. The systems and the 
crew have performed admirably in prelimi- 
nary tests, and we are looking forward to 
continued deep-water tests in the Bahamas. 


THE NOMINATION OF EARL BUTZ 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Nixon’s nomination of Earl Butz for 
Secretary of Agriculture is a blow to our 
farmers not only because of Mr. Butz’ 
devotion to agribusiness, but also because 
of his obsession with agribusiness. 

Mr. Butz’ record on this is clear and 
consistent: the steady decline in the 
number of farms in America is inevitable, 
it will continue, it is not bad, there is 
nothing Government can do about. 

Mr. Butz predicts that we will lose an- 
other 1 million farms in this country by 
1980. And he predicts that of the Na- 
tion’s 1 million “commercial” farms, 
400,000 will be out of business by the end 
of this decade. 

Who are those 400,000 commercial 
farms over whose economic demise Mr. 
Butz will willingly preside? The top 1 
million farms in this country, according 
to the last reported U.S. Census of Agri- 
culture, sold nearly $10,000 a year of 
farm products or more. These are not n- 
efficient operators, tilling the soil with 
horse-drawn plows. These are highly 
capitalized, large-scale operations with 
over 200 acres of farmland each. And 
yet Mr. Butz predicts that 40 percent of 
these farmers will be out of business by 
the end of the decade. 

The psychology of bigness, of which 
Mr. Butz is a leading apostle, is largley 
responsible for the mess that farmers 
are already in. Over the past 20 years, the 
land grant colleges, the extension service, 
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and some farm organizations have been 
preaching bigness and growth for 
growth’s sake. But lack of efficiency is no 
longer the crucial farm problem. Most 
agricultural economists agree that op- 
erations the size of those for which Mr. 
Butz predicts failure are efficient pro- 
duction units. The basic agricultural 
problem is not insufficient production, 
but surplus production. 

The record of the past two decades is 
clear: the decline in the number of farms 
has not meant a decline in total farm 
production. In fact, farm production has 
steadily increased each year while 70,000 
farmers annually were driven from their 
farms. For as the number of farms has 
decreased sharply, the average size of 
each farm has grown dramatically. 

The overriding trend in agriculture 
over the past two decades has been the 
concentration of farm production into 
fewer and fewer hands. Today, less than 
1 percent of the Nation’s farms gen- 
erate about one-third of all farm sales. 
The smallest 56 percent of our farms 
produce only about 8 percent of all farm 
sales. 

Those of us who deplore this creeping 
concentration are not simply romantics 
who long for a return to the 18th cen- 
tury. We are pragmatists who realize that 
the backbone of a rural economy must 
be in its agriculture, and that unless we 
can preserve the small, independent, and 
already efficient farm operations, we can- 
not reverse the flow of population to our 
already overcrowded cities. 

Too many farmers have already been 
trapped by the growth syndrome. They 
are told to get bigger so they buy more 
acreage. In order to work the increased 
acres, they are forced to buy more farm 
machinery and go more deeply in debt 
to pay for it. To amortize their debt they 
are pressured to produce even more, to 
expand even further, to go more deeply 
in debt. 

It is like running on a treadmill where 
the treadmill is moving faster than the 
runner. 

The farmers who are being squeezed 
out of business by the larger operators do 
not want to leave farming. I have never 
seen a smiling farmer boarding up his 
barns. This is an essential fact that Mr. 
Butz does not seem to recognize. The 
drive of the Department of Agriculture, 
Mr. Butz told his confirmation hearings 
in the Senate Agriculture Committee, 
must be to find rural alternatives to 
farming for farmers forced to leave. 

The trends are going to continue. 


He told the Washington Post in a re- 
cent interview. 

No matter what government does .. . This 
trend toward less farms is not bad... (it) 
releases people to do something else useful in 
our society. 


With about 5 million Americans pres- 
ently unemployed, and welfare rolls 
bulging in our cities, where does Mr. Butz 
suggest these “released” farmers go? 

Bigness and concentration in farming 
are neither accidental nor inevitable. 
They are in large part the product of 
farm policies, tax laws, and Department 
of Agriculture practices over many years. 
The farm subsidy program, as it is pres- 
ently designed, disproportionately fa- 
vors the large operator. The bulk of 
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farm price support payments go to the 
largest farm operators. Our tax laws 
encourage bigness. The Federal Exten- 
sion Service, part of the Department of 
Agriculture, has from its beginnings had 
a strong bias toward the larger farmers 
in the Nation. The research policies of 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
land-grant colleges have shortchanged 
the problems of the small operators in 
their rush to serve agribusiness and 
large farm operations. 

There is much that a willing Secretary 
of Agriculture could do to reverse the 
trend toward concentration and bigness. 
But Earl Butz shows no disposition to 
marshal the resources of that Depart- 
ment to save the small operator. 

“Adapt or die, resist and perish,” sum- 
marizes Mr. Butz’ agricultural philos- 
ophy. It is not a conclusion he has re- 
cently arrived at, but an essential tenet 
of his agricultural thinking. 

On March 10, 1955, he told the Record- 
Stockman: 

Too many people are trying to stay in 
agriculture that would do better some place 
else. 


On November 29, 1957, he told the 
U.S. News & World Report that what is 
wrong with the Nation’s farm economy 
is “too many farms.” “There are some 
people who just weren’t cut out to be 
farmers,” he went on, explaining that 
many of these will leave the farms for 
other jobs “if the politicians will stay 
out of their hair.” 

Perhaps the most comprehensive 
statement of Mr. Butz’ vision, at least 
at the time, was a statement he made to 
the Cincinnati Post on May 6, 1958: 

This is not a new trend toward larger and 
fewer commercial] farms. It has been going 
on for decades. It has only been accelerated 
in the present decade. It will accelerate still 
more in the decade ahead. All the power of 
government can’t stop it. Nor should it, It 
can only confuse the issue. The big growth 
will be in enterprise managers. After all, 
integration generally involves single enter- 
prises, not whole farms. 


These changes may alter the traditional 
entrepreneurial, risk-taking function of the 
individual farmer. It may even move him in 
the direction of a quasi-riskless, semi-guar- 
anteed wage earner. But this is not neces- 
sarily bad, per se. He may be, and frequently 
is, better off this way than he was before. 

The commercial farm will increasingly as- 
sume the characteristics of a manufacturing 
establishment. The gross margin per dollar of 
receipts will become narrower, and profits 
will depend increasingly on growing volume. 
This will place still more pressure on the 
smaller and less productive farm units. 

Our country-side will become “rurban- 
ized". Our modern science and technology 
have made it possible for farm and city folk 
to live alongside each other in our newly 
“rurbanized” communities. The effect of the 
resulting intermingling has been that there is 
no longer a clearly defined farm population 
and industrial population, especially within 
forty or fifty miles driving distance of our 
big industrial centers. 

Ultimately farmers will lose their voca- 
tional identity. At this point farming will no 
longer be a “way of life”, but will be a “way 
of making a living,” just the same as other 
business enterprises. 

Political leaders will resist the trend toward 
large, well-capitalized units in agriculture, in 
their oratory, in their Congressional hearings, 
and in their legislation. The philosophy of 
the small- owner-operated family farm is 
deeply ingrained in our social and political 
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pores. The controversy over this issue is often 
more emotional than economic. 

Political pressure will continue to be on the 
side of maintaining small, family farms, even 
though modern technology dictates strongly 
that family farms become larger. 

There is no prospect that ambitious politi- 
cians in. Congress will stop demogoging the 
emotionally explosive family farm issue, any 
time in the foreseeable future. 


I do not share Mr. Butz’ vision. The 
efficient, but small independent operator 
who has spent his life building his farm 
business should have a right to stay in 
farming. We must break our obsession 
with business and growth for its own 
sake. As Edward Albee once wrote: 

Growth for the sake of growth is the ide- 
ology of the cancer cell. 


The following letters are merely a rep- 
resentative sample of the many letters of 
opposition to Mr. Butz’ nomination that 
I have received from farmers, rural busi- 
nessmen, and concerned citizens in my 
state: 

From a high school senior: 

I am an 18 year old senior in high school 
and someday plan to farm. I am deeply dis- 
turbed by the fact that Mr. Nixon has nomi- 
nated Mr. Butz for Secretary of Agriculture. 
All newspeper reports and TV interviews 
tend to show that he favors the large cor- 
poration farm over individual family farms. 
I don’t want to see a man with his opinions 
representing the farmer. 


From an Iowa farmer: 


We farmers feel like we've been “kicked 
in the teeth” for making a touchdown, We 
were encouraged to plant corn and offset the 
blight. Now we can’t make expenses with 
the market price. 

Several years ago we had a fair price which 
the government brought way down by dump- 
ing corn on the market. Now why don’t they 
stabilize the market by buying it? 


From another farmer: 


I am writing in regard to the appointment 
of Mr. Earl Butz for Secretary of Agriculture. 

It seems to us, that we have enough prob- 
lems without having someone with his back- 
ground and ideas to represent us. 

We farm 430 acres in Butler County and 
would like to keep on doing so, We feel that 
with someone like Mr. Butz, it wouldn’t be 
long and we would be forced off to big cor- 
porations. 

Please do what you can to get a plain Dirt 
Farmer in the Agriculture Department. We 
don’t want someone like Mr. Butz. 

P.S. We don't want another Benson. 


From a tax and management consult- 
ant to farmers in my State: 

I am writing regarding the proposed ap- 
pointment of Earl Butz to the post of Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. I believe that careful 
investigation is necessary as from the in- 
formation in the press and so forth I quese 
tion very much if he has the interest of the 
average farmer at heart. He is quoted to have 
said that “adapt or die” indicating that he 
thinks farms have to get larger and more 
closely associated with agribusiness. He is 
quoted as predicting that farms will be re- 
duced by 1,000,000 by 1980. 

I do tax work for a good many farmers and 
I have yet to see that growing big is neces- 
sarily the answer as I have several clients 
who are walking on pretty thin ice because 
they are trying to get big. The large majority 
of the farmers I work for are average farms 
and doing very well, paying their bills, pro- 
viding a good home for their wife and family 
and taking their place in community ac- 
tivities. 

I think the word $ucce$$ has too many dol- 
lar signs in the name. 
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BUCHWALD SPOOFS MILITARY ON 
BIG WEAPONS PROCUREMENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in the 
past few years the examination by the 
critics of the Pentagon have turned up 
some pretty horrible examples of weap- 
ons waste. Some do not work. Some are 
unneeded. Others are built by one serv- 
ice to keep pace with a sister service. 

One of the biggest questions of them all 
is why we need more than 15 aircraft 
carriers. The Russians have none. As one 
Senator has said, to knock them out with 
modern missiles is easier than hitting a 
bull in the butt with a bass fiddle. Yet 
the Navy continues to push and press and 
lobby for more carriers. 

This is bad in itself. But when it oc- 
curs at the same moment the Navy tells 
us it must have billions for moderniza~ 
tion of the fleet, it appears to me to com- 
pound the waste. 

Now Art Buchwald has placed the en- 
tire matter in perspective. He argues that 
the Navy’s success in getting its carrier 
will make it possible for the Army to pro- 
cure its new tank and for the Air Force 
to rush the B-1 bomber into production. 
If one service gets a billion for a carrier— 
and, in fact, carriers and their support- 
ing ships cost $1.8 billion—then what is 
there to stop the Army and the Air 
Force? 

Mr. Buchwald puts the matter better 
by spoofing it than many of us have been 
able to do with serious argument. I ask 
unanimous consent that his article en- 
titled “Billion Dollar Aircraft Carrier” 
be printed in the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BILLION DOLLAR AIRCRAFT CARRIER 
(By Art Buchwald) 

WASHINGTON.—It had to come sooner or 
later. The unthinkable has become think- 
able. The U.S. Navy is asking for one billion 
dollars to build one aircraft carrier. 

No one thought it would happen for five 
years, but when the word got out there was 
jubilation in all the military services at 
the Pentagon. 

An Army general said, “I never thought 
the Navy would have the guts to ask for it, 
but now they've broken the sound barrier, 
we're all free to ask for a billion dollars for 
our favorite weapon.” 

“Then you're not mad at the Navy for 
asking for that kind of money for an aircraft 
carrier?” I asked. 

“Why should we be mad?” the general 
answered. “We've been piddling around with 
$100 million here, $100 million there on a 
new piece of hardware, when everyone knows 
you really can’t get a bang for a buck less 
than a billion. 

“But we didn't know how Congress would 
react until the Navy asked for the billion 
for a carrier. It didn’t faze them in the 
least, so now if the Navy can get a billion 
for an aircraft carrier, we can get a billion 
for something we've wanted to build for some 
time. 

“What is that?” 

“It’s a giant tank,” he said, “and it takes 
up eight football fields. It’s the greatest ad- 
vance in military hardware since the inven- 
tion of the Gatling gun.” 

“A billion dollars for one tank?” 

“It's not just a tank, you fool,” the gen- 
eral said. “Look at this model. The top of 
the tank is flat so bombers can take off and 
land on it. On the sides you have missiles 
and in the front and rear you have four 16- 
inch guns,” 
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“But even with all those things it doesn’t 
seem as if it would cost a billion dollars.” 

“Aha, that’s the surprise,” he chuckled. 
“You see this here on the bottom?” 

“It looks like a keel.” 

“Exactly. This is a floating nuclear air- 
borne tank, something the U.S. Army can- 
not do without.” 

“But it looks just like an aircraft carrier,” 
I said. 

The general took the model away angrily. 
“How can it look like an aircraft carrier?” 
he said. “It’s painted brown!” 

The Air Force was also celebrating the 
Navy’s billion-dollar breakthrough. An Air 
Force colonel in research and development 
showed me the latest plane the Air Force 
wants to build. 

“This is the greatest bomber ever designed 
by man,” he said. “It flies at 60,000 feet, 
floats on water and can cut its way through 
a jungle so silently that not even birds can 
hear it.” 

“But it looks like a tank,” I said. 

“How can it be a tank?” he grumbled. 
“It says U.S. Air Force on the side.” 

Although there was excitement in the 
Army and Air Force wings of the Pentagon 
it was nothing comparable to what was go- 
ing on over at the Navy Department. 

Officers were handing out cigars and you 
could feel the excitement in the air. 

While I was talking to one admiral, an- 
other admiral came down the hall and my 
admiral rushed up to him saying, “Zeke, 
for gosh sakes, I haven't seen you in four 
years. You look like a billion dollars.” 

The other admiral laughed. “You look 
like a billion dollars yourself.” 


NOMINATION OF EARL BUTZ TO BE 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, the 
nomination of Earl Butz to be Secretary 
of Agriculture has provoked an angry re- 
action among farmers in the State of 
Illinois. 

This has been a disastrous year for 
farmers in the Midwest. A catastrophic 
decline in corn prices has had devasta- 
ting consequences for farmers in Illinois. 
The nomination of Mr. Butz hardly gives 
them cause to believe that better times 
are coming. 

I share their view that this nomina- 
tion reflects the administration's indif- 
ference to the plight of small farmers. 
In this appointment, as in many other 
ways, Mr. Nixon has come down on the 
side of big business—in this instance, big 
agribusiness. 

I want Senators—particularly those 
who do not have large farm constitu- 
encies—to know how farmers in my 
State feel about the nomination of Mr. 
Butz. I ask unanimous consent that ex- 
cerpts from representative letters and 
telegrams I have received from rural 
communities be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS AND TELEGRAMS 

From Alma, Ill.: “Why Butz for Secre- 
tary of Agriculture? Represents only large 
corporations. Small farmers must be con- 
sidered.” 

From Peoria: “Please oppose Butz nomi- 
nation ... His close connection with agri- 
cultural interests and apparent hostility to 
small farmers makes him an undesirable 
choice.” 

From Nashville: “Farming at stake. Butz 
not qualified. I speak as Farm Bureau mem- 
ber.” 
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From Ashley: “Help us solve problems, do 
not create new ones. Do not seat Butz.” 

From Brownstown: “Butz for Secretary 
of Agriculture would be capital punishment 
for small farmers.” 

From Peterpoint: “Save the family farm. 
Request you do not confirm the appointment 
of Earl Butz.” 

From Glen Carbon: “Give agriculture back 
to farmers. Give Butz the boot.” 

From Nashville: “As Farm Bureau member, 
I request Butz not be seated.” 

From Peru: “A vote for Earl Butz is a vote 
against me, a farmer.” 

From Danville: I object to Earl Butz ap- 
pointment ... He isn't for the family-size 
farmer.” 

From Sterling: “Don’t believe Earl Butz 
represents farmers. Please vote against con- 
firmation.” 

From Tiskilwa: “I am very dissatisfied with 
President Nixon’s selection of Earl Butz... 
We need a man to work for the family type 
farmer.” 

From Morton: “As a farmer I oppose the 
nomination of Earl Butz .. .” 

From Springfield: “Illinois Farmers Union 
opposes the nomination of Earl Butz... 
We believe his corporate agribusiness inter- 
est would have priorities over family farm 
interest...” 

From Seaton: “Please do not seat Earl 
Butz ... He will ruin family farmers.” 

From Pana: “I am opposed to Earl Butz 
. . . The family farmer needs help.” 

From Hartsburg: “I don’t approve Earl 
Butz ... It would be disastrous.” 

From Buncombe, a telegram with 12 sig- 
natures: “Cannot tolerate Earl Butz for Sec- 
retary of Agriculture.” 

From Lolstant: “Vote against Butz. Let’s 
keep the family farm and private enterprise.” 

From Greenville, a telegram with 40 sig- 
natures: “Against Earl Butz for Secretary of 
Agriculture. He favors corporations and 
against family farmers.” 

From Pocahontas: “Protest appointment 
of Earl Butz; has too many ties in agribusi- 
ness and is opposed to family farms.” 

From New Boston: “I believe Mr. Butz to 
be a very poor choice for Secretary of Agri- 
culture.” 

From Taylorville: “We as farmers are op- 
posed to the appointment of Earl Butz as 
Secretary of Agriculture.” 

Prom Elgin: “We bitterly protest the nomi- 
nation of Earl Butz ... There has to be fam- 
ily farms if people are going to eat.” 

From Morton: “Please do all you can to 
stop the nomination of Earl Butz as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, He is not for the farmer.” 

From Hartsburg: “Because of Earl Butz’s 
corporate interests I sincerely believe he 
shouldn’t be Secretary of Agriculture.” 

From West Brooklyn: “As a farmer I do 
not approve Earl Butz as Secretary of Agri- 
culture.” 

From Hillsboro,, a telegram with 30 signa- 
tures: “We oppose the appointment of Earl 
Butz as Secretary of Agriculture.” 

From Sheffield: “Butz must go.” 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 
have announced my intention to vote 
against the confirmation of Mr. Butz. I 
ask unanimous consent that my state- 
ment to the Committee on Agriculture 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR ADLAI E. STEVENSON 
III, OF ILLINOIS, BEFORE THE SENATE COM- 
MITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, NOVEMBER 19, 1971 
Mr. Chairman, I am dismayed—as all who 

have an interest in the well-being of rural 

America and its people should be—by the 

President’s nomination of Mr. Earl Butz as 

Secretary of Agriculture. 

The piece of paper on which the nomina- 
tion was transmitted to this Committee may 
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be the death warrant for the remains of 
rural America. Mr. Butz now speaks of his 
interest in the survival of family farms, 
but his record in the board rooms of agri- 
business, as Assistant Secretary under Ezra 
Benson, and at Purdue, bespeaks a commit- 
ment to the very forces responsible for the 
demise of some 3 million family farms since 
World War II. 

I appear before this Committee as a Sen- 
ator from one of our great heartland states. 
Tlinois is one of the nation’s largest agri- 
cultural producers. Family farms are the 
lifeblood of rural Illinois and of many of 
our urban communities. 

I appear before you also as Chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Migratory Labor of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. In 
an effort to help farmworkers and their 
families overcome the helplessness and hope- 
lessness that are the stigma of migrant la- 
bor, the Subcommittee has undertaken a 
searching examination of questions relevant 
to the nomination of Mr. Butz. 

Our inquiry has brought us face to face 
with a vast upheaval in rural America—an 
upheaval the more remarkable because it is, 
for the most part, unseen and unheard by 
most Americans. 

Often, in speaking of life in rural America 
we resort to statistics—and the figures some- 
times disguise as much as they reveal. They 
tell us, for example, that Americans in great 
numbers have been leaving the farms and 
moving to the cities. But the numbers do 
not capture the hidden meaning of the rural 
migration: ruined hopes, deserted homes— 
a dying way of life. 

The American dream, whatever else it may 
mean, has always had something to do with 
free men tilling their own soil: prosperous, 
independent citizens in control of their own 
lives, enjoying a full and fair return for 
their hard work. 

The dream goes a Jong way back. Thomas 
Jefferson was its most eloquent champion. 
But it is still very much a part of our image 
of ourselves, Most of us still believe, or want 
to believe, that a man of modest means can 
survive and prosper by his own toil on land 
he calls his own. 

There are some these days who consider 
that version of the American dream quaint, 
if not obsolete—like the buggy whip or the 
pot-bellied stove. They call themselves “real- 
ists.’ They are devoted to “progress” and 
“efficiency.” They advance a new sort of ideal 
for rural America which emphasizes bigness 
and “economies of scale.” They do not mourn 
the passing of the family farm and the small 
town. They tell us that today, the earlier 
version of the American dream is little more 
than a nostalgic fantasy. 

I am not so sure. I am not ready to aban- 
don that old dream until we study the alter- 
natives—until we examine the new way of 
rural life admired by these so-called realists. 

If reality must mean bankruptcy and frus- 
tration for the small farmer and the farm- 
worker, what price reality? 

If “progress” in rural America means hun- 
ger, disease and malnutrition; poor medical 
care and low educational standards; bad 
housing and decaying communities, then 
what price “progress”? 

If “efficiency” means that we must have a 
permanent underclass of migrant workers, 
depressed and dispossessed, what price “effi- 
ciency”? 

If “economies of scale” mean that our cities 
must bear the pressure of rural out-migra- 
tion, with its burden of welfare payments, 
unemployment and social tension, then we 
can rightly ask if “reality” is worth what it is 
costing us. 

Upon examination it may be found that the 
small farmer, tilling his own land, is a more 
efficient producer than the agribusiness farm, 
particularly in the labor intensive production 
of fruits and vegetables. It may be found that 
he produces a better quality product and does 
less violence to the earth and water. 
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Mr. Butz says the government should not 
intervene to save the small farmer. Upon 
mere reflection, it may be found that the 
government has intervened—with tax laws, 
land reclamation programs and the services 
of land grants colleges—to help agribusiness 
and hurt the small farmer. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not take up this Com- 
mittee’s time by reciting once more Mr. 
Butz’s identification with policies and prac- 
tices that have contributed to the dehuman- 
ization of rural America. Despite his recent 
assurances of an interest in the fortunes of 
small farmers, I am forced to conclude that 
Mr. Butz’s philosophy, like his stock port- 
folio, refiects his commitment to big busi- 
ness—hbig agribusiness. 

I suggest, Mr, Chairman, that in consider- 
ing this nomination the Senate cannot ignore 
the many voices speaking out in and for rural 
America. 

The fate of our nation is still bound in 
large degree to the fate of rural America. For 
every six farms which close down, a small 
business shuts its doors. The plight of our 
cities arises in large measure from the plight 
of rural Americans. 

Our object ought to be a national policy 
whose effect is not simply “efficiency,” or 
progress,” or “economy of scale,” but a decent 
life for all rural Americans. 

In pursuit of such a policy, many ques- 
tions have to be asked: 

Will a citizen in the America we are build- 
ing be able to find a decent, independent life 
in a small town or on his own farm land? Or 
will he be a nameless worker in a vast food- 
processing combine, managed by a corporate 
owner? 

Will rural America be dominated by its 
own citizens—or by absentees who care great- 
ly about profits, and only vaguely about the 
quality of rural schools, rural hospitals and 
rural life? 

Will the goal of public policy be a decent 
standard of living for all Americans—or sim- 
ply a higher level of profits for some? 

Is the United States Department of Agri- 
culture living up to its self-declared “moral 
and legal responsibility to farmers and farm- 
workers"? Or is it, through indifference, or 
design, or soulless “realism,” abetting the 
destruction of the family farm—and of farm 
families? 

Mr. Chairman, we cannot meet our re- 
sponsibility to rural America by permitting 
the President to place the Department of 
Agriculture under this man. To confirm as 
Secretary of Agriculture the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture who said in 1955 “Adapt 
or die! Resist and perish” would be to sign, 
seal and deliver a symbolic death warrant for 
rural America. I hope the Senate won't do it. 


ISRAEL NEEDS MORE AIRCRAFT 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the ad- 
ministration is continuing a policy which 
presents the gravest threat to peace in 
the Middle East. Only 4 days ago the 
Secretary of State justified the adminis- 
tration policy of refusing to sell jet air- 
craft to Israel by claiming the Soviet Un- 
ion had shown “restraint” in supplying 
arms to Egypt. Yesterday the State De- 
partment announced that the Soviet Un- 
ion has shipped more planes to Egypt 
which, for the first time, can fire air-to- 
surface missiles. The introduction of this 
new offensive armament greatly in- 
creases Egypt’s potential for aggression 
against Israel. In spite of the mass of evi- 
dence that the balance of power is shift- 
ing dramatically in Egypt’s favor, the 
State Department continues to “assess 
the impact” rather than to act to restore 
the balance. 

On October 15, more than three-quar- 
ters of the Members of the Senate joined 
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to urge the President to supply F-4 
Phantoms to Israel. For all of this time 
the administration has ignored the con- 
tinued shipment of Mig-—21’s and the 
TU-16’s to Egypt. It has also disregarded 
our statement of concern that Egypt will 
not conduct serious negotiations as long 
as they hope to succeed militarily. Fi- 
nally, the administration has refused to 
react to Israel’s pleas for the means of 
self-defense. 

Now that the State Department has 
agreed to facts which confirm our view 
of the changing strategic situation in the 
Middle East by the military build-up in 
Egypt, I believe we again should strongly 
encourage the President to take affirma- 
tive action on Israel’s pending request 
for F-4 Phantom aircraft. The threat of 
war is too critical to permit further de- 
lay; therefore, I feel it is essential for 
everyone concerned about this issue to 
express his position once again, hoping 
that the administration will finally act. 


TRAGEDY IN ULSTER—VII—ROOTS 
OF THE PRESENT CRISIS, PART 1 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the No- 
vember 14, 1971, issue of the London 
Sunday Times contains the first article in 
a current two-part series, tracing the 
roots of the present tragedy in Ulster. 
The series presents a long and excellent 
analysis and chronology of the events 
that brought Ulster from the peaceful 
civil rights movement of the mid-sixties 
to the threshold of civil war today. 

A major section in the first part of the 
series deals with the deterioration in con- 
ditions that led to the decision to send 
British troops into Ulster in 1969, and it 
closes in turn with the deterioration in 
relations between the British troops and 
the Catholic minority they were sent to 
protect. 

The second part of the narrative, to be 
published in tomorrow’s Sunday Times, 
will deal with the most recent events 
leading up to the initiation of the intern- 
ment policy by the British Government 
in August 1971. 

Mr. President, I believe that the ar- 
ticle contains an extremely valuable rec- 
ord of the development of the tragedy 
in Ulster today, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the ar- 
ticle was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

INSIGHT: A PERSPECTIVE ON ULSTER—THE 
BLOODY PATH Pavep WITH Easy OPTIONS 

The narrative that starts below—the first 
of a two-part report—is an attempt to get at 
the roots of the present tragic imborglio in 
Northern Ireland. We have talked to as many 
of the principal actors, past and present, as 
we could: Ministers, generals, civil servants, 
guerrilla leaders. 

How did a clinical peace-keeping exercise 
by British troops turn into a murderous con- 
frontation from which there sometimes 
seems no way out? The reasons that emerge 
go beyond history, religion and politics. They 
include incompetence, secret intrigue, 
blunder and betrayal. 

But the narrative of Ulster is not simply a 
story of evil or guilty or even callous men. 
There have been many good intentions and 
many honest mistakes, and if some of the 
criticisms we make are informed by hind- 
sight they may none the less have lessons for 
the future. 
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Our enquiries haye brought countless fresh 
points of fact to light; but chiefly they illum- 
inate the hardening attitudes among the 
politicians, the Provisionals, the soldiers and 
the Protestants which contributed over a 
period of three years, to a slow and inexorable 
darkening of the scene. 

The beginning of the recent story of Ulster 
is a lethal error by the ruling Ulster Protes- 
tants. It was to mistake the Civil Rights 
movement of the Sixties for an attack on the 
State of Ulster itself. Thus, by choice of the 
ruling elite, the energy of the reformist im- 
pulse has been made to shake the founda- 
tions of society. 

Every previous challenge to the authority 
of the rulers of Ulster had indeed involved 
an attack on the existence of their State. At 
the beginning of the Sixties, Ulster had just 
been subjected by the Irish Republican Army 
to @ six-year campaign, in which armed men 
from the South attacked across the border 
with the aim of promoting a rising among 
Ulster Catholics. 

It was, by present standards, small-scale. 
Six Ulster policemen and eleven IRA men 
were killed in the whole campaign. It was 
also a total failure. Many unionist politi- 
cians, and especially Brian Faulkner, then 
Minister for Home Affairs, believed that this 
owed much to the use of internment. But 
the underlying cause was an almost total 
lack of response from the Catholics in Ulster. 
The IRA communique announcing the end 
of the campaign admitted that the chief 
reason was “the attitude of the general pub- 
TOL 5 nT 

Whatever their views about the legitimacy 
of the Protestant Government and the injus- 
tices it visited upon them, the Catholics were 
not then ready to support its overthrow by 
violence. Ulster was therefore, at some level, 
a workable society. The IRA was for the mo- 
ment irrelevant. 

The time was ripe to begin dismantling the 
apparatus of total Protestant supremacy—es- 
pecially the electoral gerrymander which gave 
the Unionist a monopoly of power, and the 
various physical and legal instruments, not- 
ably the armed militia (the B-Specials), by 
which they oppressively exercised it. 

The Unionist did not see it that way. The 
suggestion that Catholics might be admitted 
to the Unionist Party, which Brian Paulkner 
revived ten days ago, got nowhere then. At 
the first suggestion Sir George Clark (now 
chairman of the Unionist Standing Commit- 
tee) brought out the Reformation brim- 
stone: “An Orangeman is pledged to resist 
by all lawful means the Ascendancy of the 
Church of Rome. . . .” Lord Brookeborough, 
Prime Minister until 1963 and author of the 
dictum that “there is only room for one 
political party in Ulster,” said that those 
who favored admitting Catholics were 
“charging against windmills and beating 
their heads against a wall.” 


1960's A New MIDDLE CLASS EMERGES 


But socially and economically Ulster was 
slowly changing. Lord Cameron, the Scottish 
judge who in 1969 was appointed by the 
Labour Government to inquire into the Ulster 
disturbances, summed up the effects of social 
advance: “A much larger Catholic middle- 
class has emerged, which is less ready to 
acquiesce in the acceptance of a situation of 
assumed (or established) inferiority and dis- 
crimination... ." 

The weapons of this new class were not 
guns, but ones Protestant Ulster was perhaps 
less equipped to deal with. 

The new middle class, Catholic as well as 
Protestant, was often close enough to its 
working-class originals to see itself as a 
spokesman for working-class grievance. It 
contained able and ambitious men and 
naturally developed a measure of theoretical 
radicalism among its student population, But 
the complaints it articulated in the mid- 
Sixties were moderate by any sensible stand- 
ards. 
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They were typically set out in a Sunday 
Times article of July 3, 1966, which instanced 
such matters as gerrymandering and public 
employment in Londonderry. 

The classic example (of gerrymandering) is 
Londonderry, Ulster’s predominantly Catholic 
second city. There are 14,325 Catholics on the 
local roll, and 9,235 Protestants; but the 
wards are so organised as to give Protestants 
majorities in enough of them to win control 
of the City Council... 

In employment, the pattern of prejudice is 
the same, In Londonderry the heads of all 
City Council departments are Protestant. Of 
177 salaried employees, 145—earning £124,- 
424—are Protestant, and only 32—earning 
£20,420—are Catholic. 

At that time the suggestion that reform 
would never come without “vigorous prod- 
ding from Westminster” attracted deep 
Protestant fury. Three years later the Cam- 
eron Report presented a picture which was 
not substantially different, though far more 
authoritative. But Cameron was reporting 
after the violence had begun, and the 
sequence of events which led to it needs to 
be carefully set out. 

The decisive step was the foundation of 
the Northern Ireland Civil Rights Association 
in 1967. This took place against a background 
in which Catholic grievances had been widely 
acknowledged, but had been met with glassy 
indifference by the majority of Unionists 
politicians. 

A typical confrontation occurred at a con- 
ference in London in 1965. Charles Brett, a 
Belfast lawyer (and a Protestant), called for 
“Immediate legislation to deal with discrim- 
ination in employment and housing.” John 
Taylor (now a Minister in the Faulkner Goy- 
ernment) immediately repudiated the neces- 
sity for any such reforms. Religious discrim- 
ination, he declared, was being used as a “po- 
litical strategem” by the Republicans. 

One Unionist who did admit the need for 
reform—and publicly at that—was Terence 
O'Neill, who had succeeded Brookeborough 
as Prime Minister in 1963, O'Neill’s admis- 
sion confirmed Catholic faith in the legit- 
imacy of their demands, but at the same time 
his inability to carry his party into actual 
and concrete reform increased Catholic frus- 
tration. 

Powerful currents began to run through 
the Catholic community, and it was the Civil 
Rights Association which, almost uninten- 
tionally, tapped them. It had been modelled 
on the National Council for Civil Liberties 
in England, and for its first year of exist- 
ence it behaved similarly, dealing with indi- 
vidual complaints. 

In June, 1968, a Catholic family were evict- 
ed from a council house in which they had 
been squatting at Caledon, a village of the 
Dungannon Rural District. On June 13, a 19- 
year-old Protestant named Emily Beattie, 
secretary to a prominent Unionist, was moved 
into the house. The case, which seemed a 
particularly gross one, was brilliantly pub- 
licised by Austin Currie, the local Nationalist 
(i.e., Catholic) member of the tiny Opposition 
at Stormont, the Ulster Parliament. 

Currie suggested that the Civil Rights 
Association should stage a march between 
the neighbouring towns of Coalisland and 
Dungannon, to protest against the inequities 
of local housing policy. With some reluc- 
tance, the CRA agreed, and it was announced 
for August 24. 

The immediate response from hard-line 
Unionists was that there would be violence 
if the march entered Market Square, Dun- 
gannon. 

In the event, the march was a huge suc- 
cess—especially because it halted peacefully 
at a police barrier some distance away from 
Market Square. Several thousand people 
gathered to hear Currie and a battery of 
speakers, The police, in the words of Miss 
Bernadette Devlin, were very good-natured. 

“There was a hope among many partici- 
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pants that something new was taking place in 
Northern Ireland, in that here was a non- 
violent demonstration by people of many 
differing political antecedents ... united on 
a common platform of reform.” The words 
are those not of a marcher but of Lord Came- 
ron, 

The police calculated that seventy of the 
stewards at Dungannon were Republicans, 
and ten of them members of the IRA—but 
on the other hand, there had been no dis- 
play of Republican symbols, such as the Tri- 
colour flag. The meeting closed with the 
marchers singing, hopefully, “We Shall Over- 
come.” 

It took only one more demonstration—in 
Londonderry on October 5, 1968—to turn civil 
rights into a mass movement. And it was a 
mass movement which, according to the 
well-publicised views of the then Minister of 
Home Affairs, William Craig, was under the 
control of the Irish Republican Army. 

“We have investigated this matter with 
particular care,” wrote the Cameron Com- 
mission later. ‘. . . While there is evidence 
that members of the IRA are active in the 
organisation, there is no sign that they are 
in any sense dominant or in a position to 
control or direct policy of the Civil Rights 
Association,” 

The situation was admittedly subtle. First, 
not all Republicans are gunmen: the term 
can cover an IRA gelignite bomber or the- 
oretical adherents of the Wolf Tone Society 
and James Connolly Clubs. Secondly, repub- 
licanism is one of the major streams in Irish 
political history: almost any successful 
broad-based movement would take in people 
who had been part of it. 

Secondly, there was the new policy of the 
TRA. After the collapse of the 1956-62 cam- 
paign, the old TRA of Gaelic piety and vio- 
lence virtually ceased to exist, so much so 
that many of the disgust—until, in 1969, 
some Ulster police brought the gun back into 
politics. 

So far as Northern Ireland was concerned, 
the IRA concentrated on taking part peace- 
fully in the open Civil Rights campaign. 
And at least among those members who 
stayed with the new “political” IRA, the 
policy stuck, Cameron commented upon the 
fact that members of the IRA who served 
as stewards in Civil Rights demonstrations 
were “efficient and exercised a high degree 
of discipline. There is no evidence 
that such members either incited to riot or 
took part in acts of violence.” 

The leaders of the new-look IRA seemed 
to have an each-way bet in the Civil Rights 
movement. If the reforms were granted, so 
much to the good; they would share in the 
credit. If, on the contrary, reforms were 
savagely refused by the Unionist Right, then 
there was a Machiavellian consideration: the 
ruling party of Ulster would be split, and 
through the resultant chaos the IRA would 
lead the people toward Socialism. 

At this stage in the narrative, what is 
significant is that from any reasonable Ul- 
ster standpoint it should have been possible 
to see that a marching-and-talking IRA (es- 
pecially one that was prepared de facto to 
recognise Partition) must be an improve- 
ment on a shooting-and-bombing IRA. And 
quite certainly it was a basic act of misgovy- 
ernment to allow that there was anything 
revolutionary in the set of demands that 
Civil Rights finally adopted as its pro- 
gramme. These were: 

1 One-man-one-vote in local elections 

2 The removal of gerrymandered bound- 
aries 

3 Laws against discrimination by local 
government, and the provision of machinery 
to deal with complaints 

4 Allocation of public housing on a points 
system 

5 Repeal of the Special Powers Act 

6 Disbanding of the B-Specials. 
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OCTOBER 1968: POLICE ATTACK ON MARCH 


It was Lord Cameron’s dry estimate that 
these reforms were not such as would “in any 
sense endanger the stability of the Con- 
stitution.” To judge by his response, the 
Minister for Home Affairs did not see things 
in that light. The confrontation came almost 
immediately after the success of the Dun- 
gannon march, when a similar demonstra- 
tion was announced for October 5, in Lon- 
donderry. 

Derry is an emotive symbol in the Ulster 
tragedy, a flashpoint of Catholic and Pro- 
testant history. In the siege of 1689 the 
Protestant citizens held the wall for 109 days 
against Catholic besiegers. Its recent history 
has been one of grotesque unemployment— 
one in five of the men out of work—and the 
crudest Protestant manipulation of housing 
allocation and political power. 

The Derry police regarded the local march 
committee with disfavour, which is under- 
standable in view of the presence in Eamonn 
McCann, of at least one eagerly self-confessed 
revolutionary. Rather less reasonably, they 
went on to equate the whole Civil Rights 
movement with Republican extremism. 

During September, the Civil Rights Associ- 
ation notified a march route to the police, 
one which crossed the river by the Craigavon 
Bridge and ended inside Derry’s famous Walls 
(whose gates the prentice lads slammed 
against Catholic James II in 1689). Five 
days before the march was due, the General 
Committee of the Apprentice Boys of Derry— 
who of course, are substantial citizens these 
days—informed the police that the “annual” 
parade of persons attending their Initiation 
Ceremony would be passing over exactly the 
same route on the same day as the Civil 
Rights march. 

The police concluded that violence was 
likely. On October 3 the Minister for Home 
Affairs issued an order banning marches in 
Londonderry. 

The Apprentice Boys’ parade was cancelled 
without demur. (Curiously enough, this “an- 
nual” event had never occurred before and 
has not since.) But the Civil Rights moye- 
ment faced a harder decision. After a long 
and agonising meeting the local militants 
insisted on defying the Ministerial ban, and 
the national leadership reluctantly acceded. 

Originally, the prospects for the march 
had not been spectacular, because the local 
organizers did not carry great weight in the 
Catholic community. But “the effect of the 
ministerial order was to transform the sit- 
uation. It guaranteed the attendance of a 
large number of citizens . . . who actively 
resented what appeared to them to be totally 
unwarranted interference.” 

The events of October 5 were splashed on 
television sets all over the world. Over 2,000 
people gathered at the Waterside station, 
representing “most of the elements in op- 
position to the Northern Ireland Govern- 
ment and the Unionist regime in London- 
derry.” Mr. Craig and the police, it seems, 
were prepared for violence. They did not 
regard it as sufficient to let the march pro- 
ceed and lay charges afterwards. 

The march immediately faced a police cor- 
don, and the officer in charge warned that 
women and children should depart. The 
marchers tried to avoid the police by taking 
a different route, but when that route also 
was blocked they walked right up to the 
police. At this point, two Stormont Oppo- 
sition MPs, Mr. Gerry Fitt and Mr. Eddy 
McAteer, were batoned, and Fitt (who also 
sits at Westminster, and had brought over 
three Labour MPs) was removed to hospital. 

The Cameron Commission found that Fitt 
was making an “irresponsible” speech, but 
also that he and McAteer were batoned 
“wholly without justification.” 

The immobilised march now turned into 
a meeting, which after half an hour was 
asked by its leaders to disperse. What hap- 
pened next is far from clear, but Cameron 
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decided that there were certainly extremists 
present—not of the IRA—who wished to 
provoke violence, or anyway a reckless con- 
frontation with the police. 

Violence, certainly, was what they got. It 
appears that some of the Young Socialist 
Alliance from Belfast threw their placards 
and banners at the police. Some stones were 
also thrown, and “many of the police having 
drawn their batons earlier, the County In- 
spector in charge ordered them to disperse 
the march . . . the police broke ranks and 
used their batons indiscriminately. .. .” 

The physical injuries involved eleven po- 
licemen and seventy-seven civilians, mainly 
with bruises and lacerations to the head. The 
political results sprang from the shocking 
effect of televised police violence, and on Sun- 
day, October 6, a group of students from 
Queen's University, Belfast—some of whom 
had been at Derry—marched in protest to 
the home of William Craig. “Their reception 
by Mr. Craig was hostile and calculated to 
incense already infiamed feelings, He so far 
forgot his position ... as to call the students 
generally ‘silly bloody fools.” 

The day after Craig’s well publicised dis- 
play of intransigence, some 800 students de- 
cided on a protest march to Belfast City Hall. 
This immediately attracted a counter-demon- 
stration led by the Rev. Dr. Ian Paisley. Only 
at the price of halting the student’s march 
and provoking a three-hour sitdown in the 
city centre could the police keep the two 
groups apart. 

Out of this experience grew the People’s 
Democracy group of Bernadette Deviin and 
Michael Farrell, loosely based on students 
and ex-students of Queen's. PD was no more 
a conspiracy of violence than was the Civil 
Rights Association (indeed, its members 
stayed under the CRA “umbrella"), but it 
was prepared to go further by sit-downs and 
disruption in bringing violence upon itself— 
“calculated martyrdom,” Cameron called the 
attitude. 

Several streams of violence, each dominant 
at different times, were now running in 
Northern Ireland. There was the violence of 
parts of the Royal Ulster Constabulary (the 
RUC, it should be remembered, was an over- 
stretched, if over-armed, force). There was 
the unofficial, sometimes conspiratorial vio- 
lence of some inflamed Protestant citizens, 
who assumed from Mr. Craig’s behaviour that 
a Fenian rising was imminent. There was the 
special category of violence by off-duty mem- 
bers of the B-Special Constabulary. 


NOVEMBER 1968: O'NEILL Makes REFORMS 


In the face of impressive difficulties the 
Prime Minister, Terence O'Neill, was trying 
to stitch together a Cabinet consensus which 
would enable him at last to deliver some 
tangible reforms to the Catholic population. 
The problem was not only that his Home Af- 
fairs Minister took the public stance that 
any such action would be mere pandering to 
revolution. O’Neill’s private, and not un- 
justified, suspicion was that his Minister for 
Commerce, Brian Faulkner—an old enemy— 
was calculating the best moment to with- 
draw support. 

Events still centred on the city of Derry, 
sick with unemployment and communal ten- 
sion, as indeed they were to do again and 
again until Derry became the immediate 
cause of British involvement. In the furious 
aftermath of the October 5 beatings the 
Derry Citizens’ Action Committee was 
formed: its dominant figure was an ex- 
teacher called John Hume. 

The committee made clear that it would 
mount a series of protests against the be- 
haviour of the police and the partisan struc- 
ture of Derry Corporation. On November 13, 
Mr. Craig announced a one-month ban on 
all processions within Derry Walls. 

This was followed three days later by an 
enormous Catholic and Civil Rights proces- 
sion, 15,000 strong. Had the procession been 
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violent, it could certainly have swept aside 
the police barriers protecting the forbidden 
territory. As it was, the march dispersed after 
a “token” breach of the barriers by its 
leaders. 

Restraint was about to break when on No- 
vember 22 O'Neill announced his reform 
package. It was not large but it was a begin- 
ning: an Ombudsman, a system of housing 
allocation by points, a promise to repeal parts 
of the Special Powers Act and the announce- 
ment that there was to be a comprehensive 
reform of local government elections by the 
end of 1971. He also suspended the hopelessly 
unrepresentative Derry Corporation, and put 
in a nominated commission: the effect on 
the Catholics of Derry was to produce a 
period of calm. 

The effect on Protestant opinion was other- 
wise, as was shown at Armagh and Dungan- 
non. 

A Civil Rights march had been announced 
for November 30 in Armagh. The local police 
had no objection to the march plans: al- 
though known Republicans were involved, 
the police did not expect them to be pro- 
vocative. However, the Armagh RUC found 
themselves confronted with Ian Paisley, who 
informed them that the Government had 
quite lost control in Derry, and that if they 
did not stop the Armagh march he intended 
to do the job himself. 

During the week before the march, red- 
painted notices were shoved through letter- 
boxes in Armagh: 

Ulster’s Defenders, A Friendly Warning, 
Board up your windows, Remove all women 
and children from the City on Saturday, 30th 
November, O’Neill must go. 

Minatory posters also appeared, bearing 
the initials of the Ulster Constitution De- 
fense Committee: that is to say, the con- 
trolling mechanism of the Ulster Protestant 
Volunteers, whose members pledge that 
“when the authorities act contrary to the 
Constitution, the body will take whatever 
steps it thinks fit to expose such unconstitu- 
tional acts.” The arbiters of unconstitutional 
behaviour appeared to be Dr. Paisley, chair- 
man of the UCDC, and Major Ronald Bunt- 
ing, Commandant of the UPV. 

Around 1 a.m. on November 30 Paisley 
and Bunting arrived in Armagh with a con- 
voy of cars, which were parked around 
Thomas Street on the route of the march. 
For the rest of the night about 130 people 
stayed with them, walking about and talk- 
ing in small groups. Approached by the 
police, Dr. Paisley said he intended to hold 
a religious meeting. 

At 8 a.m., the police placed roadblocks 
around the town and began to search incom- 
ing cars. They found two revolvers, and 220 
other weapons, such as pipes hammered into 
points. “The groups standing in Scotch Street 
and Thomas Street were now seen to be 
carrying weapons such as sticks and large 
pieces of timber. Dr. Paisley carried a black- 
thorn stick and Major Bunting a black walk- 
ing stick.” 

The police did not care to break up the 
Paisleyite crowd, because its individual 
armed members might be even harder to 
control. There was no option but to ask the 
unarmed civil rights march to stop—which 
it did, although the stewards had “some 
rough work” enforcing orders. Trouble was 
thus averted, except for the case of an ITV 
cameraman struck down with a leaded stick. 
But the fact remained that a lawful march 
had been prevented by carefully-laid plans 
of violence. 

In Dungannon, where Major Bunting had 
been involved in a “violent and tirresponsi- 
ble” (Cameron’s words) counter-demonstra- 
tion against People’s Democracy on Novem- 
ber 23, there was worse trouble on December 
4. Protestant extremists, including off-duty 
B Specials, gathered to counter a Civil Rights 
meeting in the Parochial Hall. There was 
stone-throwing, from both sides, and then 
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a member of the Protestant crowd fired a 
shot at a Press photographer which narrowly 
missed. 

The Right Wing of the Protestants was 
already affronted by the failure of the Catho- 
lics to respond with sufficient humility to the 
O'Neill reform package. On December 11 
Capt. O’Neill went further by dismissing Wi- 
liam Craig from the Ministry of Home Affairs, 
a move which evoked more hostility from the 
Right. The previous day O'Neill had made 
an emotional appeal on television for a 
united and peaceful Ulster, and there was 
enormous public response in his support. The 
Civil Rights bodies agreed to give him time: 
they called a truce over Christmas. 


THE MARCHERS ARE “SEEN ON THEIR Way” 

It was at this delicate moment that the 
students in the People’s Democracy decided 
to stage “the long march" from Belfast to 
Londonderry. With the O'Neill package and 
the Craig dismissal already achieved, it was 
a dangerous exercise in gloating. 

According to some of the leaders of PD 
the long march—through Protestant strong- 
holds—would not have been completed if 
the ferocity it met with at the end could have 
been anticipated. But that may have been 
only one of many views in the amorphous 
body of PD. The character of the outfit was 
frankly conveyed in some words of Berna- 
dette Devlin, which may have been a little 
too frank for her colleagues’ taste: 

“We are totally unorganised and totally 
without any form of discipline. .. . I'd say 
there are hardly two of us who really agree.” 

Basically, the PD people were non-commu- 
nist Marxists, themselves of Catholic origin, 
pursuing the idea—a novel and possibly 
thankless one in Ulster—of inter-denomina- 
tional workers’ revolution. As one of them 
observed some time after the Long March: 
“Everyone applauds loudly when one says in 
a speech that we are not sectarian, that we 
are fighting for the rights of all Irish work- 
ers, but really that’s because they see this 
as a new way of getting at the Protestants.” 

Because a march 73 miles across the proy- 
ince would cross many strong Protestant 
areas and entail serious physical risk, it ap- 
pealed. 

Certainly there were militants, extremists 
and even subversives among the Civil Rights 
workers, and this was especially true of the 
People’s Democracy faction. 

But, although Lord Cameron and his col- 
leagues found that “politically subversive 
and mischievous” people did at times “in- 
flame passions .. . and either irresponsibly 
or deliberately invoke violent incidents,” they 
also wrote: “We disagree profoundly .. . 
with the view which professes to see agita- 
tion for civil rights as a mere pretext for 
other and more subversive activities.” 

The march began on New Year’s morning, 
1969, peacefully and comically, with 80 partic- 
ipants. Their progress, inevitably, was 
haunted by Major Bunting, who started off 
skittishly pretending to “lead” the march 
with a Union Jack; he dropped out of the 
procession, his timing inviting ribald re- 
marks, at the entrance to Bellevue Zoo. 

One anarchist had turned up, but nobody 
would help him carry his banner. A Repub- 
lican Club contingent was asked not to carry 
the Republican flag; in the end anarchist and 
Republicans compromised. They would carry 
their poles but the banners would be furled. 

After three days of the march, on Janu- 
ary 3, Paisley saw Captain Long, the new 
Minister for Home Affairs, and tried without 
success to try to persuade him to ban the last 
stage. 

That night, while the PD marchers rested 
in Claudy, eight miles outside Derry, Paisley 
held a religious meeting in the Derry Guild- 
hall. Outside, in Guildhall Square, a riot 
broke out, and the windows of the Guildhall 
were smashed. Major Bunting told the audi- 
ence to prepare for the defence of the women 
and children; chairs and banisters were bro- 
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ken up to make clubs, and Paisley supporters 
debounched from the hall in defensive for- 
mation, Outside, a considerable fight took 
place, and Major Bunting’s car was burnt out. 

Bunting took care to inform both the Pro- 
testant audience and the media that it was a 
“Civil Rights mob” which had endangered 
women and children. He also said that as 
many people as possible should be at Brack- 
field Church next morning, near Burntollet 
Bridge, “to see the marchers on their way.” 

The Cameron Commission found that the 
Guildhall riot had nothing to do with any 
Civil Rights organization. It was random and 
largely drunken sectarian hooliganism, 
sparked by the mere fact of Paisley’s presence. 

On the morning of January 4, the marchers 
arrived at Burntollet Bridge, led by an escort 
of eighty policemen. Waiting for them were 
about 200 men, armed with clubs of various 
kinds. 

Certainly these people were inflamed by the 
belief that the Derry riots of the night before 
had been fomented by civil rights workers. 
But their attack was hardly spontaneous, for 
many of them wore white arm-bands to iden- 
tify each other in the thick of the fight. 

There was no chance that the police could 
protect the unarmed marchers against as- 
sault. The attackers had chosen a natural 
ambush site, where fields sloped sharply down 
to the road. Here, they had stacked “ammuni- 
tion,” such as rocks and lumps of old iron. 

The police were able to protect the head 
of the march to some extent, but they could 
do nothing about the main body. When the 
missiles began to rain down, some of the 
marchers tried to escape through the fields, 
where they were set upon individually. 

Both the police and the marchers were 
taken aback by the ferocity of the attack, 
and indeed the affair probably exceeded any 
coherent Protestant intentions. 

For all moderate opinion, the result of the 
march was disastrous, If it was the aim of 
the PD marchers to demonstrate a commit- 
ment to violence among substantial numbers 
of Protestants, they succeeded perhaps bet- 
ter than all but their hardiest spirits de- 
sired. Also, in Catholic mythology, they dem- 
onstrated a complaisance by the police to- 
wards violence. 

The Cameron Commission found, to the 
contrary, that the police did make a serious 
attempt to stop the ambush at Burntollet, 
and that they were unready rather than 
complaisant. But on the night of January 
4-5, and on several nights thereafter in 
Derry, members of the RUC proceeded to do 
things enough to justify some, if not all, of 
the mythology. 

As the Catholics of Derry see it, there has 
been for years a simple, frightening pat- 
tern about police reactions to trouble in the 
city. Disorder breaks out—often, as on Jan- 
uary 4, 1969, the result of Protestant provo- 
cation. Immediately afterwards, the police 
mount a punitive expedition against the 
Bogside, the Catholic “ghetto” area. 

Whatever the truth about other occa- 
sions, something very like this must have 
happened the night after the Protestant at- 
tacks on the PD marchers. 

It should be said that the first reaction 
of the Bogsiders that night was to start 
building barricades in their streets, a task 
in which they were encouraged by some of 
the PD people. This, which they themselves 
called “protection,” could be counted as a 
provocation to the forces of the law—but 
one of a rather special kind, for the RUC 
did not then and do not now exercise any 
real police control of the Bogside. 

We have to record with regret [said the 
Cameron Commission] that our investiga- 
tions have led us to the unhesitating con- 
clusion that on the night of January 4-5 a 
number of policemen were guilty of miscon- 
duct which involved assault and battery, ma- 
licious damage to property, to streets, in the 
predominantly Catholic Bogside area giving 
reasonable cause for apprehension of per- 
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sonal injury among other innocent inhabi- 
tants, and the use of provocative sectarian 
and political slogans. . . . 


THE CAMPAIGN THAT BROUGHT O'NEILL Down 


This was a cool, legal description of a 
night in which groups of burly RUC men 
roamed through the Bogside, crashing from 
time to time into the tiny terrace houses 
and dealing out arbitrary “punishment” with 
their batons. The Commission thought that 
even though the police were overstretched 
and exhausted, there could be “no acceptable 
justification or excuse" for this “unfortunate 
and temporary breakdown in discipline.” 

The very appointment of the Cameron 
Commission to investigate such incidents 
was itself now to become part of the drama. 

The appointment was used as casus belli 
for the campaign which brought O'Neill 
down. Some people surmise that had Mr. 
Faulkner, the present Prime Minister, him- 
self succeeded to the Premiership (in March 
1963), then his power-base in the Unionist 
right might have been used to make success- 
ful reform where O'Neill was bound to fail. 
What is beyond surmise is that, as events 
turned out early in 1969, that power was 
used to destroy O'Neill's last chance. 

On January 23, eight days after Cameron’s 
appointment, Faulkner resigned from 
O'Neill’s Cabinet, citing as his reason the 
lack of “strong government.” Weakness, in 
his view, was being shown by appointing a 
Commission to investigate the disturbances 
of the Civil Rights campaign: he had always 
been “unhappy” about the idea. Then, while 
claiming to be in favour of reform, Faulk- 
ner deplayed a classic reactionary defence: 
he affected to object to the manner, not the 
matter, of reform. 

The Ulster Government, he said, must 
choose between two quite different courses. 
Either it must gain Unionist Party approval 
for “a change of policy,” including immedi- 
ate universal suffrage in local elections, or it 
must set out simply to resist “the pressures 
being brought to bear.” 

O’Neill’s reply was bitterly contemptuous 
politics. In view of the supposed strength of 
Faulkner's view on the Commission, O'Neill 
found it “rather surprising ... that you did 
not offer to resign when the Cabinet reached 
its decision. . . .” 

“J will remind you,” he went on, “that 

. after the events of October 5 in Lon- 
donderry .. . it was you who were one of 
the principal protagonists of the view that 
there ought to be no change under what 
you described as ‘duress’ It was true, said 
O'Neill, that when the Commission was 
mooted, Faulkner had proposed instead that 
the party be asked outright to approve one- 
man-one-vote. But as Faulkner himself had 
said earlier that the franchise could not be 
changed in the short term, and knew “full 
well” that the party would refuse, then the 
suggestion was “disingenuous.” 

“You also tell me that you ‘have remained’ 
through what you term ‘successive crises.’ 
I am bound to say that if, instead of ‘pas- 
sively remaining’ you had on occasions given 
me that loyalty and support which a Prime 
Minister has a right to expect from his 
deputy,, some of these so-called ‘crises’ might 
never have arisen.” 

O'Neill had one move left to make. He 
called a general election for February 24 
(1969), a gamble predicated on the hope that 
he might find among the electors the “‘mid- 
dle ground” support which was insufficiently 
available among the politicians. 

It is hard to recall, now that the Falls 
Road and the Ardoyne are IRA fortresses, 
that in February, 1969, O'Neill, the Unionist 
Premier, could go into those districts and be 
swept off his feet by cheering crowds. And 
it is worth remembering that, in strict terms, 
O'Neill won the election. That is, he and 
the Unionists who supported or tolerated his 
policies formed a simple majority in the new 
Parliament. 
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But to resurrect his full authority O'Neill 
needed to inflict exemplary punishment on 
his opponents. He did not do so. In only two 
cases were established anti-O’Neill mem- 
bers upset by O'Neill supporters. Out of 
thirty-one contested Unionist seats, eleven 
were won on specifically anti-O’Neill plat- 
forms, while others were ambiguous. The 
anti-O’Neill victors included some of the 
most important Protestant spokesmen (Wil- 
liam Craig, Desmond Boal, Joe Burns) to- 
gether with Brian Faulkner and several of 
his present Government (Captain John 
Brooke, John Taylor, Harry West). “Wee 
Johnnie” McQuade, a wizened docker, who 
outdoes Paisley in intransigence if not in 
coherence, increased his majority, and 
O'Neill himself, who had never before had 
to defend a seat, came within 1,414 votes of 
losing to Paisley. 

It was therefore a weakened O'Neill who 
now faced a further turn of the screw. And 
Derry was once more the scene of a particu- 
lar incident with powerful symbolic effects: 
the Samuel Devenney affair. 

The North Derry CRA proposed to stage a 
march on April 19, 1969, which would start at 
Burntollet Bridge and enter the city. Fears 
that Protestant reaction would be violent 
caused the Ministry of Home Affairs to ban 
the march, and after a long meeting with the 
Minister the CRA officials agreed to respect 
the ban. 

On the 19th, there was a spontaneous sit- 
down by Civil Rights supporters inside the 
Derry walls. Nearby, there was a gathering 
of Paisleyites who had been to Burntollet just 
in case the march might take place. Stone- 
throwing between the two groups began. 

The police response was to drive the Cath- 
olics back into the Bogside, and the result 
was a battle which lasted until midnight. 
(One policeman in difficulties fired two shots, 
which he said were sent up into the air). Al- 
though the events of the 19th were outside 
Cameron's terms of reference, the Commis- 
sion still reported that “we were presented 
with a considerable body of evidence to estab- 
lish further grave acts of misconduct among 
members of the RUC... these should be 
vigorously probed and investigated.” 

The Devenney family were among the vic- 
tims. At 9 pm on the 19th—this comes not 
from Cameron, but from subsequent inquest 
records—Samuel Devenney, a man of 43 with 
a weak heart and a record of TB, was at home 
with his wife and five children, aged between 
five and eighteen. Nearby, some Bogside teen- 
agers were stoning a group of RUC men. 


APRIL 1969: BOGSIDE’S FIRST MARTYRS 


Six police Land Rovers came round the 
corner, and the youths dashed into the near- 
est open doorway, which chanced to be the 
Devenneys’ in William Street. Just what hap- 
pened to them is uncertain, but somehow 
they got away—probably by rushing straight 
through the house while the Devenney chil- 
dren tried vainly to stop them. 

The policemen then burst into the house, 
and fell upon the Devenney family with 
batons and boots. 

Samuel Devenney was taken to a hospital 
with a badly-cut scalp, and within hours he 
and his family had become symbolic martyrs 
for the whole of the Bogside. 

His subsequent death—which was never 
linked by medical evidence to the police 
assault—and the consequences of the de- 
layed abortive inquest belong later in the 
narrative. But the vital fact should be noted 
here that the officers who made the assault 
were never brought to justice. 

The reason why the matter could never 
be “probed and investigated” as Cameron 
recommended was more significant than the 
brutality of the event itself. 

On the night Samuel Devenney was beaten 
the senior officers of the RUC in Derry were 
not in control of what was happening in 
Bogside. Police from other forces had poured 
into the city: nobody knew where they had 
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come from, or where they had been de- 
ployed. At the station nearest to the action, 
the desk log was not kept properly: in any 
normal force, the culprits might have been 
traced from the duty rosters, but in Derry 
that night those basic documents were not 
kept. 

Records are one essential attribute of a 
police force which is restrained by law, but 
in Derry on the night of April 19, 1969, large 
sections of the RUC had turned into a sec- 
tarian mob. 

Yet the beatings which the RUC had 
handed out in Derry did not slake the in- 
creasing Right-wing Unionist demands for 
“strong government.” Indeed, the case for 
strength appeared to become incontroverti- 
ble, for bomb explosions now became a part 
of the political brew. 

On April 20, the Belfast water-supply lines 
from the Silent Valley reservoir were se- 
Triously damaged by gelignite explosions. On 
April 25 there were further and more dam- 
aging explosions, which dislocated supplies 
to the city fairly thoroughly. 

“IRA plan behind the blasts, says RUC,” 
ran the Belfast Telegraph headline. 

The bombs alone, of course, did not bring 
O'Neill down, but they were weighty final 
straws. On April 28, the Premier resigned, 
saying that what was impossible for him 
“may be—I do not know—easier for someone 
else.” He was, in the words of the Daily Tele- 
graph, “the one politician willing to lead this 
province of 1,500,000 people out of the dark 
shadows of religious strife.” Two other, and 
less sensible, comments on his fall may be 
worth recording, one denying the reality of 
any “dark shadows,” and the other revelling 
in their opacity: 

Bernadette Devlin, on this occasion, 
thought it was all capitalist nonsense to talk 
about religious strife. and distilled the PD 
view into the starkest naiveté it has yet 
achieved: “Ulster’s problem is mot a Catholic- 
Protestant problem." 

The Rev. Ian Paisley, exulting over the 
fall of a “traitor,” said: “We see this as the 
hand of God.” 

The Almighty’s hand, however, had re- 
ceived some assistance on this occasion. At 
the time, the view that the Silent Valley 
bombs were IRA work could not be effectively 
discounted, and even today the history of 
the episode is clouded. But after the British 
intervention, and after Sir Arthur Young had 
taken over the Royal Ulster Constabulary, 
William Stephenson and several other men 
were placed on trial for the Silent Valley ex- 
plosions. Stephenson was self-styled “Chief 
of Staff” of the Ulster Volunteer Force, the 
shadowy Protestant equivalent of the IRA: 
he pleaded guilty and gave evidence against 
the other men charged, who pleaded not 
guilty. 

The evidence of Stephenson, a man of du- 
bious character, was not enough to convict 
his fellow prisoners, and they were acquitted. 
(The atmosphere of the trial was marred by 
the fact that towards its end a bomb went 
off outside the jury room.) But it is still 
reasonable to take Stephenson’s own plea 
and conviction as evidence that it was 
Protestants who first turned to the use of 
gelignite in this particular cycle of Ulster 
politics. 

Ulster's constitution is the Government of 
Ireland Act, 1920, one section of which says 
that “Notwithstanding the establishment of 
the Parliament of Northern Ireland . . . the 
supreme authority of the Parliament of 
Westminster shall remain unaffected and 
undiminished over all persons, matters and 
things [in Northern Ireland].” If there is 
one thing which has united Labour and Tory 
at Westminster, it is a desire to leave that 
section gathering dust as long as possible. 

During all the long exposure of Ulster 
injustice in the Sixties, any Parliamentary 
question at Westminster was turned aside on 
the grounds that “by convention” the “in- 
ternal affairs” of Northern Ireland should 
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not be discussed. During the 1964 election, 
Harold Wilson saw Sir Alec Douglas-Home, 
about to appear on a TV programme beamed 
at Northern Island, tear off his own tie and 
put on one which bore the Red Hand of 
Ulster: Wilson was amazed at even so trifling 
and symbolic a breach of the tradition of 
separateness. “Any politician who wants to 
get involved with Ulster,” he muttered, 
“ought to have his head examined.” 

Throughout 1968, Wilson managed to min- 
imise his entanglement with Terence O'Neill's 
problems, although he concurred in the 
O'Neill's reforms of November, 1968, and in 
the appointment of Lord Cameron’s Com- 
mission. But after the fall of O'Neill, it be- 
came steadily plainer that the British Gov- 
ernment was going to get deeply involved. 

It seems reasonable to look for evidence 
that some major debate took place within 
the Labour Government at this point. We 
have not, however, been able to find any. 
There does not seem to have been a Cabinet 
meeting which was devoted entirely to Irish 
questions until after the troops went in (in 
August, 1969) and Labour's policy is well 
described in the words of a civil servant. “We 
chose the least disturbing option every time,” 
he said. 

Terence O'Neill's calibre was that of a de- 
cently competent Westminster Tory, which is 
what he set out to be before he became king 
fish in the more limited Stormont pool. 

He was succeeded by an honourable, but 
politically simpler man, his distant cousin 
James Chichester-Clark. Conceivably, rela- 
tions with Westminster would have been 
better had the “professional” Faulkner won, 
but Faulkner lost by one vote: a result which 
instances the effect of personality in Ulster 
politics. 

Even though it was the withdrawal of 
Chichester-Clark’s support which finally 


brought O'Neill down, O'Neill still voted for 
his cousin against Faulkner. It was done not 
for family loyaity or for reasons of state, but 


simply because “Jimmy had only been trying 
to bring me down for six weeks. Brian had 
been trying for six years.” 

The authority of the old O'Neill Govern- 
ment had been destroyed during a long 
winter of the repression of marches and 
demonstrations designed to advertise the 
grievances of the minority. The authority of 
the new Government now faced the summer 
season of Orange marches, designed to exalt 
the supremacy of the majority. More than 
one newspaper speculated that British mili- 
tary force would soon have to come into play, 
and it was scarcely difficult to anticipate the 
dangers. There remained, all the same, much 
complacency in both Stormont and West- 
minster. 

There were already British troops in 
Northern Ireland, but they were garrison 
troops, not engaged in putting down riots, 
Their headquarters was in Lisburn, in pleas- 
ant rolling country worlds away from the 
gritty Belfast slums. Nevertheless, when Gen- 
eral Sir Ian Freeland arrived on July 9 to 
take up his command as GOC Northern Ire- 
land, he smelt trouble in the air at once. 

Next day, Freeland met Chichester-Clark 
and Anthony Peacocke, head of the RUC. The 
first big Orange parades, the Boyne celebra- 
tions in Derry, were just forty-eight hours 
away. Violence had been mounting for the 
past three weeks: rival crowds, savage 
speeches, sporadic punch-ups. Yet Chiches- 
ter-Clark and Peacocke were unworried. 
There would be no trouble, they told Free- 
land. Orange marches never caused trouble. 

As there has been no lack of people to ex- 
plain later that Freeland was not “the right 
general for the job”—whoever that unlikely 
paragon may have been—it might as well be 
said that he seems to have been one of the 
few actors on the Ulster scene who never tried 
to pretend the difficulties did not exist. But 
in face of Stormont’s optimism, there was 
nothing he could do except warn Whitehall. 

Neither Freeland nor any other serious 
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soldier seems to have been exactly enthusias- 
tic about the chances that a military pres- 
ence could restore communal peace to Ulster, 
but the one thing they were sure of was that 
an inadequate military presence would be 
disastrous. 

Freeland had just 2,400 garrison soldiers 
in the province, and half of them were tied 
up guarding power-stations because of the 
April bombs. Still, Ulster in Ministry of De- 
fence reckoning stood behind the Far East, 
the Rhine Army and the Strategic Reserve 
in the queue for reinforcements. “Why won't 
they realise we are on the brink of civil war?” 
said Freeland to one of his staff in July. 

On July 12 the Orangemen marched in 
twenty places throughout Ulster, including 
Londonderry, by now a city of seething 
neurosis. By the morning of July 13, 1969, 
the police were scarcely able to keep the 
two communities apart. 


LABOUR AGREES TO TROOPS, But WITH STRINGS 


Three days later, the British Government 
began to prepare. A rising young minister, 
Roy Hattersley, was summoned to the Prime 
Minister's room at the House of Commons. 

Wilson explained that he had planned a 
Government reshuffle in September, but 
meanwhile the Defense Secretary, Denis 
Healey, had to go soon into hospital. Would 
Hattersley therefore leave the Department of 
Employment and Productivity at once, and 
go to Defense as Healey’s deputy? His first 
task would be to make ready for the possible 
use of British troops in Ulster. 

The obvious step, after the disturbances 
of July 12, was to ban all further parades in 
the province. It could hardly be said to be 
undemocratic after the bans imposed on Civ- 
il Rights marches, and it was clear that the 
RUC's capacity to maintain order was now 
vestigial. 

Both Wilson and Healey favoured a ban. 
But Ulster was firstly the responsibility of 
the Home Secretary, James Callaghan. He 
talked to Chichester-Clark, and reported 
that the Ulster Premier would fall from 
power if he had to cancel the Orange marches 
still to come. Reluctantly, the Cabinet agreed 
to the marches, and this was to become a 
familiar mechanism: a British government 
agreeing to follow a policy which it did not 
favour, but which was thought necessary to 
protect an Ulster Premier from his “sup- 
porters.” 

The alternatives were to accept a new Pre- 
mier, perhaps some such primitive as Craig— 
or to impose direct rule from Westminster. 
There is conflicting testimony about how seri- 
ously and in what terms direct rule was dis- 
cussed by Labour. 

The Ministry of Defense calculated on the 
basis that direct rule could mean military 
rule, if the Ulster civil service refused to co- 
operate. That would require some 30,000 
troops. Denis Healey, wrestling with NATO 
commitments, said that was “impossible.” 

The real reasons against direct rule were 
perhaps less concrete. Crossman and Jenkins 
lectured the Cabinet on the lessons of Irish 
history. “If there is one thing I have learnt,” 
said Jenkins, “it is that the English cannot 
run Ireland.” “It was damned easy to get 
Makarios to the Seychelles,” said Callaghan, 
recalling Cyprus, “but damned hard to get 
him back again.” 

Most of the Labour Government discussion 
towards the end of July turned on a tech- 
nical question: assuming that troops were 
to go to the aid of the civil power, on what 
basis should they do so? The question of 
what civil power they ought to be aiding was 
never really faced. 

Sir Elwyn Jones and the law officers pro- 
duced a “minimum answer” which raised as 
few principles as possible. The soldiers 
should go in as “common law constables.” 

On July 30-31, 1969, the Labour Cabinet 
held a two-day meeting to wrap up business 
before the summer holidays. Wilson and Cal- 
laghan were given authority to give Chi- 
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chester-Clark troops if he asked for them. 
The “strings” would be worked out later. 

Two days later the consequences of La- 
bour’s ambiguous formula began to work 
themselves out on the Ulster streets. On 
August 2 an Orange march paraded past the 
block of Catholic flats, near Belfast city 
centre, which are ironically named Unity 
Flats. At the height of the riot that followed, 
when it looked as though two police stations 
might be overrun, the Belfast police com- 
missioner, Arthur Wolseley, called troops to 
his aid. 

For a few hours about sixty men of the 
First Queen’s, plus a tactical HQ unit, were 
actually stationed at police headquarters in 
East Belfast. But Freeland ordered them 
back to barracks before the fact came out, 
and the August 3 message log of 39th Bri- 
gade (the Ulster force) makes clear the rea- 
son, and the Army’s interpretation of the 
formula: 

“No question of committing troops until 
all methods exhausted by the police.” 

Wolseley and his chief, Peacocke, ques- 
tioned Freeland. Did “all methods” mean 
that the police had to call out the B-Specials 
before the Army would move? 

It did. 

Even the RUC men were taken aback, Did 
Westminster not realise that the effect call- 
ing the B-men into Belfast would have on 
the Catholics? 

As one of Freeland’s own officers not long 
afterwards referred to the B-Specials as “a 
trigger-happy bunch of sportsmen,” there 
could be no doubt how he felt. But all he 
could do was repeat his orders. The con- 
sequence of the British Government's posi- 
tion was that before troops could go in, the 
Stormont Government must be forced into 
an assault that the Catholics would neither 
forgive nor forget. 

In the words of one of its members, the 
policy of the Labour Government amounted 
to “doing anything to avoid direct rule.” Yet 
during the week before the Apprentice Boys’ 
march, the London newspapers were full of 
stories suggesting the exact opposite. 

The Financial Times, on August 6, was 
quite unambiguous: “British troops would 
only be used to restore law and order in 
Ulster if the Northern Ireland Government 
first agreed to surrender its political au- 
thority to Westminster. 

The journalists were reporting with per- 
fect accuracy the information which Harold 
Wilson was feeding into the political lobby 
system. “Harold,” recollected a Whitehall 
civil servant, “was huffing and puffing about 
‘not being a rubber stamp for Stormont’.” 

This was a last-minute attempt to bluff 
the crisis away, the theory being, apparently, 
that if the Ulster Cabinet read in the news- 
papers that Labour policy was the opposite 
of what it really was, then they might be 
frightened to ask for troops, and might 
therefore ban the Apprentices’ parade. 

But it is not easy to bluff men who are 
playing for political survival. On Friday, Au- 
gust 8, Chichester-Clark had an angry ses- 
sion with Callaghan at the Home Office. 
Chichester-Clark was demanding reserves of 
CS gas and Army helicopters: Callaghan, 
supposedly, was “explaining the facts of 
life” to the Ulster Premier. 

“Jimmy more or less told Callaghan to 
stuff it,” said Chichester-Clark’s brother 
joer who sits as a Westminster Unionist 


AUGUST 1969: PETROL BOMBS BEGIN To FLARE 

Over the weekend of August 9-10, the Stor- 
mont Cabinet learned that despite Callag- 
han's sermonising, they would not lose their 
independence if they called in British troops. 
The only lasting result of this episode was 
to convince the Ulstermen that Whitehall 
only rarely meant what it said, and on Mon- 
day, August 11, the Stormont Cabinet met 
and ratified their decision to let the Ap- 
prentices hold their parade. 
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The decision set off a series of complex 
and often violent interactions in Derry, Bel- 
fast and Whitehall, The week of August 11- 
16 was when the British public suddenly 
came face to face with the fact that there 
was a part of Britain where politics could 
kill. 

The sheer savagery of the streets was con- 
veyed at the time by television and news- 
papers. What was harder to distinguish, let 
alone convey, in the bloodstained jumble of 
events, was the sequence that precipitated 
British power into Ulster. 

The Apprentice boys’ parade on August 
12, 1969, was not significantly more “provoc- 
ative” than others in previous years. But to 
discuss it in degrees of provocation is to 
imply that it is, like a students’ demonstra- 
tion in England, a basically pacific event 
which may on occasion be taken over by 
wild spirits. 

The Apprentices’ parade is a matter of 
solid citizens celebrating their continued 
enjoyment of something which they hold to 
be required for their survival: namely po- 
litical hegemony over their Catholic fellow- 
citizens. 

It therefore assumed on August 12 its 
normal form of 5,000 men wearing bowler 
hats (the Orange “uniform”) marching along 
the walls of Derry, which enclose the old 
Protestant town and look down upon the 
impoverished Catholic Bogside. They were 
accompanied by bands and banners, and 
sang The Boyne and other anti-Catholic 
songs. 

As they went, some people in the parade 
threw pennies down into the impoverished 
Catholic Bogside. 

In August, 1969, after nearly ten months 
of intense political excitement, the Bogsiders 
were not prepared to take insults quietly. It 
is not clear to us when pennies were replaced 
by stones, nor from which side the first stone 
came. 

What matters is that violence was implicit, 
and that the moment it erupted it assumed 
a pattern which the police could not con- 
tain. 

The Catholics began to build barricades 
across the entrances to the Bogside. On the 
roofs of flats and houses, children were put 
to work making crates of petrol bombs. The 
RUC drew up on the perimeter of the Bog- 
side, and behind them the old city was full 
of gangs of Protestant youths anxious to fol- 
low the police into the Bogside and teach the 
Catholics a lesson. 

On Tuesday night, and throughout Wed- 
nesday violence assumed a ritual form. RUC 
constables, armed with batons and riot 
shields, made charge after charge into the 
Bogside. Each time they were repelled by 
rocks and petrol bombs. 

From the police viewpoint, this was an 
attempt to restore authority in the face of 
hooliganism. In the view of the Bogside it 
was simple self-defense. Samuel Devenney 
had died three weeks earlier: with his ex- 
ample in mind, it was not necessary to be 
a radical, but only an ordinary family man 
to want to make sure that there was not 
another RUC “punitive expedition” into the 
Bogside. 

Throughout Wednesday the attempt to 
subdue the Bogside continued, with the po- 
lice becoming more disorganised. 

There is no doubt that during the rioting 
the Republican tricolour was fiying from 
several Bogside buildings. To Protestant 
opinion throughout Ulster, it seemed obvious 
that the province was facing a Fenian insur- 
rection. 

The next afternoon, as the wind shifted 
and began to blow CS gas back into the 
city’s Protestant area, the order went out 
from the new Prime Minister in Stormont 
to mobilise the B Specials. 

Almost at once these armed and scarcely 
trained men began to mingle with Protestant 
mobs who were burning shops in the out- 
lying Catholic pocket of Bishop Street. There 
would have been a ferocious clash between 
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the Specials and the Bogsiders, if events had 
continued on this course. 

But at 3:30, half-an-hour after the call 
went out for the B-men, Chichester-Clark 
had called Downing Street and said that his 
police could no longer guarantee order in 
Derry. At the same time a letter from the 
police chief Peacocke conveyed the same 
formula to an unsurprised General Free- 
land. 

It was a call—this time unavoidabie—for 
British troops. 

Northern Ireland’s permanent garrison was 
not in great strength because earlier that 
month one of the four battalions had been 
sent to Kenya. But the police admission that 
order could no longer be maintained meant 
they had to be committed at once. At 5 pm 
that day—Thursday, August 14, 1969—the 
first truckloads of soldiers began rumbling 
across the River Foyle into Derry. 

As the police departed, the Bogsiders 
cheered. There could be no doubt that the 
RUC withdrawal was a short-term Catholic 
victory, nor that the news of that cheer 
reached Belfast the same evening. In Derry, 
of course, a Catholic victory is alway possible, 
for the Catholics have a local majority and 
easy access to the border with the Republic. 
In Belfast, the Catholics are outnumbered 
and hemmed into their ghettoes: tradition- 
ally, the Belfast Catholics have been held 
hostage for the good behaviour of others 
elsewhere. 

And on Thursday night, the traditional 
mechanism went into action in Belfast, 

The sending of troops into Derry was bound 
to shatter the last remnants of civil order in 
Belfast. Because the B-men had to be mobil- 
ised before there could be a call to the mili- 
tary, the Catholics, in genuine fear, would 
start to barricade the Falls and Ardoyne 
ghettoes. Because it meant a defeat for the 
RUC, it would provoke Protestant attacks on 
the Catholic areas, in which the police 


would be likely to get involved. 


Whatever the trigger, there can be no 
doubt of the ferocity of the violence which 
reached its apex in Belfast on the night of 
August 14/15, 1969. Before it was extin- 
guished, ten civilians had been killed and 145 
civilians and four policemen wounded by 
gunfire. 

The RUC was in an anxious mood. Accord- 
ing to Deputy Commissioner Bradley, intelli- 
gence sources said the IRA had plans to pick 
off selected officers with sniper fire. 

(In fact, it was not until October that the 
first RUC man was killed, and then it was by 
a Protestant gunman.) 

The events of August 14/15 in Belfast are 
known in Catholic mythology as “the 
pogrom", a misuse of history as severe as any 
Protestant rubbish about the Revolution Set- 
tlement. The Scarman transcripts disclose 
nothing akin to the Turkish massacre of the 
Armenians: they do disclose, however, the 
RUC using firearms with such freedom as to 
quite disqualify it from being called a police 
force. And the circumstances in which 
Shoreland armoured cars with Browning ma- 
chine guns came into play were certainly 
such as to provide the seeds for myth. 

The Shorelands—unarmed—had first been 
brought on to the Belfast streets to control 
rioting on Tuesday. On Wednesday morning 
Anthony Peacocke, head of the RUC, had 
consulted with Arthur Wolseley, the Com- 
missioner for Belfast, and Wolseley’s deputy, 
S. J. Bradley. An immediate order was placed 
for ten more Shorelands. This decision was 
certainly Peacock’s, as evidence before the 
Scarman Tribunal shows. But the decision 
was also taken to arm the existing Shore- 
lands with .30 calibre Browning machine 
guns, and this no one is prepared to ac- 
knowledge. 

Bradley told the Tribunal that he and 
Wolseley recommended to Peacocke that the 
guns—normally kept to border skirmishes— 
should be fitted. Peacocke said he could not 
remember being asked to take such a deci- 
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sion. They were, however, fitted, and several 
inexperienced crews were assembled to man 
them. 


TROOPS ENTER BELFAST AND A MYTH Is BORN 


A Browning machine-gun of this sort has 
a range of about two miles, and fires ten 
high-velocity bullets every second. It is a 
sophisticated weapon of war, unsuited for 
riot control in a crowded city. 

Around midnight on August 14, there was 
a battle near the Divis Street section of the 
Falls Road. Here, a complex of post-war flats 
and maisonettes overlooks a mass of Vic- 
torian terraces. It is a Catholic area. 

A mob from the Protestant Shankill Road, 
slightly to the north, had come down to at- 
tack the St. Comgall's Catholic School on 
Falls Road near the Divis Flats. Shots were 
being exchanged, both Catholics and Protes- 
tants were being wounded, and just as a 
detachment of three Shorelands arrived a 
Protestant civilian named Herbert Roy was 
shot. 

The police believed that there was at least 
one man shooting from the Divis Flats. In 
the opinion of District Inspector Cushley, in 
charge there, it would have been correct for 
the Shorelands to fire at the flats, if they 
could see an “identifiable target.” This, even 
though innocent people in the flats would 
be endangered, One such person was a nine- 
year-old boy named Patrick Rooney, who 
was sheltering in his bedroom. 

Head-Constable Gray first told the 
armoured car crews they could open fire. To 
judge from his evidence, Gray was under 
considerable pressure. “People were shouting, 
‘A man is dying, a man is dying. What are 
you going to do?'” (The man was Herbert 
Roy, bleeding to death on the pavement.) 
Gray's suggestion was that the armoured cars 
might fire over people’s heads; Inspector 
Cushley amplified this by saying they could 
engage “identifiable targets.” 

Exactly how the cars came to open fire, 
and what they thought they were firing at, 
is not clear from the evidence of the 
crews—who appeared at the Scarman Tri- 
bunal under code-names. One man thought 
there was a machine-gunner by the Divis 
Flats. Another saw a grenade-thrower. It was 
quite clear, however, from subsequent in- 
vestigation that at least eight bursts of 
Browning fire hit the Divis Flats. The guns 
cannot in practice fire fewer than five rounds 
in a burst. 

Four bullets entered Patrick Rooney's 
bedroom, and blew half his head away. 

It should, of course, be said that of the 
six people killed on that night, several were 
Protestants like Herbert Roy. But they were 
killed in Catholic areas; in other words, they 
were not killed by Catholic mobs going into 
Protestant districts. And indeed, where police 
guns and batons did drive the Catholics off 
the streets, they were followed over and 
over again by Protestant mobs setting fire to 
houses. By Friday morning, around 150 
houses, nearly all Catholic, had been de- 
stroyed by fire. 

The flow of events now began to submerge 
both Army and politicians. When his troops 
went into Derry, General Freeland realised 
they would have to cover Belfast, too. But he 
told Whitehall that he was so short of men 
that they would have to be deployed with ex- 
ceptional care for any hope of success; at 
least thirty-six hours would be required. The 
Vice-Chief of the General Staff, Lieut-Gen 
Fitzgeorge-Balfour, agreed, and the Home 
Secretary was told that the troops would go 
into Belfast on Saturday, August 16. 

But at noon on Friday, August 15, Cal- 
laghan had a Press briefing scheduled. With 
the morning papers carrying the news of the 
burning of Belfast, he could hardly have 
cancelled it. Callaghan badly needed some- 
thing to say, “Gentlemen,” he announced, 
“the troops are going into Belfast.” 

Freeland got the news of this abrupt ac- 
celeration of the move into Belfast when he 
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happened to tune in to BBC radio’s World at 
One news programme. Fitzgeorge-Balfour and 
Roy Hattersley, the Army Minister, heard at 
the same time, and there was an argument of 
no small proportions which culminated in 
this exchange: 

FITZGEORGE-BALFOUR (opposing the moye) : 
As an old soldier, let me tell you that the 
time spent on reconnaissance is never wasted. 

HATTERSLEY: As a young politician, let me 
tell you that when the Home Secretary says 
troops are going into Belfast, troops are go- 
ing into Belfast, 

Two hours later, the soldiers were desper- 
ately trying to get in between the two com- 
munities, but without any certainty where 
one ended and the other began. “We couldn’t 
have been worse off,” said Freeland. The 
Army was going in too late to save the Cath- 
Olics from the attacks of the night before, 
too early to be prepared against future at- 
tacks, and too thin on the ground to be ef- 
fective. Out of the confusion, another Cath- 
olic myth was born. 

On Priday night, a reinforcement battalion 
landed at Aldergrove and drove straight to 
the Crumlin Road—but they were too late. 
That afternoon Protestant workers had 
crossed into the fringes of the Falls ghetto to 
burn more Catholic houses in Bombay Street. 
The Army, it was said, had stood by and let 
it happen. The truth was that the handful of 
Welsh soldiers who were in the vicinity did 
not have the slightest idea what was going 
on. 

Despite incidents like this, which were ex- 
ploited only much later, there were numer- 
ous reports about the gratitude with which 
the Catholics were receiving the troops, es- 
pecially in Derry. And it is no doubt true that 
the incursion cut short an offensive which 
certainly some Protestants were prepared to 
see claim many more Catholic lives. “If it 
hadn't been for the ing British Army,” 
complained one Unionist statesman to the 
former Prime Minister, now Lord O'Neill, “we 
would have killed a thousand of them by 
Saturday.” 

There is no doubt about the bitterness of 
some Protestant reaction. (It was not the 
Catholics, but Ian Paisley who first com- 
pared the British Army to the SS). And this, 
together with some fine reforming rhetoric 
from James Callaghan, concealed for a time 
the underlying reality: that when the Labour 
Government sent troops to aid “the civil 
power” in Ulster, they sent them to support 
the Orange supremacy. In at least one quar- 
ter, the truth was realised. 

Aboard the Thames houseboat which is his 
London residence, Captain Lawrence Orr, 
leader of the Unionist MPs at Westminster 
and Grand Master of the Grand Orange 
Council of the World, said: “We're getting 
the troops, and we're getting them without 
strings.” 

A few days after Britain entered its most 
significant military commitment for a gen- 
eration, there was a meeting at which the 
Labour Cabinet solemnly asked themselves 
if there might not be some Oxford academics 
who could perhaps advise them on Northern 
Irish affairs. The depth of Ministerial in- 
nocence was profound: it is generally held 
that until 1969 the last ministerial presence 
in the province had been Labour’s 1964 Home 
Secretary, Sir Frank Soskice, and that for 
one afternoon. 

Yet the Labour Government, chiefiy 
through the presence of James Callaghan, 
managed to give the impression of being 
more or less in control of Ulster. This is 
something that the Tories have failed to do, 
but in retrospect this has more to do with 
the fact that Labour were lucky to lose the 
General Election before the new season of 
Orange marches began, and before the emer- 
gence, late in the drama, of the IRA gunmen. 


OUTFLANKED BY WILSON ON THE B-SPECIALS 

The truth is that Labour's policy on Ulster 
was short-term and limited in objectives. 
The Cabinet formed a Northern Ireland Com- 
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mittee which included Wilson, Callaghan, 
Healey, Jenkins and Lord Gardiner. But it 
was concerned in the main with “sorting 
out the endless disputes between Freeland 
and the police or between the Ministry of 
Defence and the Home Office.” 

Labour reformed the police and announced 
social reforms. But what is now seen as the 
central issue, the Protestant monopoly of 
Power at Stormont, was never tackled; and 
to be fair nobody in public life in England 
was urging Labour to tackle it. “We ought 
to have got round to it early in 1970, but 
the Election came and we missed our 
chance,” one of the Ministers involved has 
refiected to us. 

Labour made two other errors with whose 
consequence the Tories have had to live. First, 
they overestimated their own capacity to 
force on the Stormont Government the need 
to make reforms which would be really 
meaningful, quickly, to the Catholic popula- 
tion. Second, they underestimated the extent 
to which the very fact of the military pres- 
ence, even in a “peace-keeping” role, might 
itself corrode the trust of the community 
and leave the way open for the ruthless ex- 
ploitation of new senses of grievance. 

Indeed, the first tangible result of Labour 
policy was a misunderstanding which almost 
destroyed the authority of James Chichester- 
Clark, their supposed agent of reform. 

On August 19, 1969, James Chichester- 
Clark, escorted by Brian Faulkner, went to 
London for a five-hour bargaining session 
with Harold Wilson, James Callaghan and 
Denis Healey. The outcome was the famous 
“Downing Street Declaration,” which com- 
mitted both governments to reform in hous- 
ing, employiient and civil liberties. But it 
turned out that what was not written down 
was what really mattered. 

Discussing strategy before the meeting, 
Chichester-Clark, Faulkner and Robert Por- 
ter, the new Ulster Minister for Home Affairs, 
had realised that Labour would want the B- 
Specials disbanded. They also agreed that it 
would be political suicide to agree. 

They devised a scheme, and when the B- 
men came up, Chichester-Clark sprang it. 
Why not, he proposed, put both the police 
and the B-Specials under Army command? 

“I think you could fairly say,” he reported 
later, “that a pin might have been heard to 
drop.” The three Labour men retired to con- 
sider this suspicious surrender, when they 
returned, accepting it, Chichester-Clark 
thought that he was home. He agreed to 
their suggestion that the B-Specials should 
also be “phased out” of riot control. 

The meeting broke up just as ITN'’s News 
at Ten was beginning, and Wilson went on 
at once to announce that “the B-Specials 
are being phased out.” Horrified viewers in 
Ulster took this to mean disbandment— 
which was exactly what it did mean in the 
mind of Denis Healey at least. 

Of course, it was not what Chichester- 
Clark had in mind. But he was at the other 
end of the studio, and he did not hear what 
Wilson was saying. Therefore, when he fol- 
lowed Wilson on to the programme and mut- 
tered a few standard sentiments, he appeared 
to acquiesce in the destruction of the B- 
men. He had no idea what he had done—or 
what had been done to him—until he landed 
at Belfast Airport in the early hours and 
was met by his incredulous wife, who had 
watched the programme. 

At once, a feeling of doom overcame Chi- 
chester-Clark. In retrospect, he feels that he 
never really recovered from the damage the 
episode did him. He just about managed to 
quell the inevitable revolt among the Stor- 
mont Unionists by handing out assurances 
on the future of the B-men, but in the 
Downing Street talks he had agreed to the 
idea that Lord Hunt should be appointed 
to look into the organisation of the Ulster 
police. 

When, on October 10, 1969, Lord Hunt re- 
ported, and recommended that the B-men 
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indeed be disbanded, it merely seemed that 
Chichester-Clark had been party to a plot. 


FREELAND GIVES THE RIOTERS A BLOODY NOSE 


The Hunt Report came as an appalling 
shock to Protestant opinion, because more- 
over it recommended that the regular RUC 
should be sweepingly reformed and disarmed. 
Its release on a Friday night was admirably 
timed to fit in with the weekly rhythms of 
Belfast violence (a mistake which has not 
been repeated), and it evoked riots from the 
Protestant Shankill mob as bad as anything 
since 1922. 

An RUC inspector was killed: no police- 
man, surely, could die a more ironic death 
than to be shot down by a mob protesting 
against disarmament of his own force. But 
the most potent thing about these riots 
was the manner in which the Army put them 
down, It illustrates, outside the Catholic 
context, the effects which follow when an 
army is pressed into service as a police force. 

The Army claimed later that the rioters 
fired more than 1,000 rounds from weapons 
which included a machine-gun and several 
sub-machine-guns. Even if that figure is a 
little high, there can be no doubt that the 
Shankill riots were a considerable affray. 
Equally, there is no doubt that the Army’s 
reaction was vigorous. “We gave them a 
bloody nose,” said Freeland. 

The heartiness of that euphemism begins 
to convey the difference between civilian and 
military scales of violence, for tie “bloody 
nose” amounted to two Protestants shot dead 
by Army marksmen, and a large number in- 
jured. 

Edward Bawman, a 32-year-old plumber'’s 
mate, was one of the injured. Bawman and 
two friends were among those accused in 
court of disorderly behavior. An Army ser- 
geant said that he had seen three men throw- 
ing stones: when they flew down a side street, 
he was ordered to pursue and arrest them. 

Bawman said in court that he and the 
other two had been talking outside his house 
when soldiers charged down the street. They 
fled indoors to avoid trouble. Seconds later 
the soldiers burst in, and the evidence of 
violence was not arguable: Bawman had a 
broken arm, and at the hearing another was 
still in hospital with a fractured skull. 

“They beat us and beat us and beat us,” 
he said. The case against Bawman and his 
friends was dismissed because the magis- 
trates could find no clear pattern in the evi- 
dence, except that violence had clearly been 
used and the accused men had been the re- 
cipients. 

The ruggedness of the military approach 
to law and order was one thing. There were 
also signs that its application might be ar- 
bitrary: a point which can be made by look- 
ing at some of the cases in which evidence 
was given by Sergeant William Power of the 
Third Battalion, Light Infantry. 

Sergeant Power, clearly an outstanding 
soldier, won the BEM for his courage during 
the Shankill riots. He gave evidence in at 
least a dozen cases—mostly charges of dis- 
orderly behavior—arising from them. In four, 
convictions were overturned on appeal, when 
striking inconsistencies emerged from Army 
evidence. 


Tue Army Gers DOWN THE BARRICADES 

There was the case of Cyril Brinkley, a 
labourer aged thirty-one. Sergeant Power 
said that about midnight he saw Brinkley 
come forward from a crowd of about 800 and 
throw a petrol bomb. Power said he had then 
dashed forward and arrested Brinkley. 

Brinkley told, in detail, a different story 
which the magistrate did not believe but the 
higher court did: 

After watching Match of the Day on tele- 
vision, I was out for a walk about midnight 
when I head someone say that a man had 
been shot. I went to Mansfield Street, where 
I saw man who I knew lying on the ground. 
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I took a white cloth and eventually 
reached the Shankill Road, where I went up 
to a military barricade and asked if I could 
phone for an ambulance... I was told to 
shut up. The next thing I knew I was lying on 
the ground. My face was busted, also my 
right eye. ... The nearest I ever got to a 
petrol bomb was seeing them on TV. 

When we subsequently checked the Army 
log for that night, October 11/12, we found 
corroboration for Brinkley’s story. 

Such incidents do not remotely justify Ian 
Paisley’s claim at the time that the British 
Army was emulating the SS. They do not 
show that Sergeant Power was deliberately 
lying. What they do support is the reasoned 
complaint of a senior police officer that “the 
Army quite often had no idea who they had 
arrested, when or where.” 

This is scarcely surprising, for soldiers are 
not trained to make arrest and note evidence. 
As a result, the Army can be used for com- 
munity pacification only with certain clear 
risks to relations between the community 
and the Executive, something that few peo- 
ple in or out of Whitehall had taken on 
board in 1969. Mr. Enoch Powell emphasized 
the point in a speech yesterday, but even 
now it sounds perverse. 

In 1969 the relations thus put at risk were 
between the Protestant and the ruling power. 
It was not until the start of this year that 
the corrosive impact of the Army began to 
bear upon the Catholics. 

The British Army is composed of decent, 
honourable and well-trained men, but given 
this intrinsic unsuitability for the job it is 
irrelevant to say that “no other army could 
have shown such restraint,” or to compare 
it favourably with American behaviour in 
Vietnam. Towards the end of 1969 there were 
several behind-the-scenes disputes about 
this basic question, between General Free- 
land and Sir Arthur Young, the City of Lon- 
don policeman sent out, after the Hunt 
Report, to take over the RUC from Anthony 
Peacocke and civilianise it. 

Freeland’s original orders in August had 
been “to command and task” the RUC as 
well as the Army. Young, when he arrived, 
got that changed, though he had to threat- 
en resignation, and Freeland's responsibility 
became to “co-ordinate” Army and police. 
Young and Freeland did not always see eye 
to eye on what this means, but there was 
no direct way to resolve conflicts, because 
the British Government was similarly di- 
vided. Healey ran the Army, Callaghan ran 
the police, and Callaghan, jealous of the 
Home Office’s role, saw to it that plans for 
a joint Ulster Department were scrapped. 

In theory, difficulties should have been 
solved at Stormont’s Joint Security Com- 
mittee, chaired by Robert Porter, with Free- 
land and Young as its most powerful mem- 
bers. But Freeland had been given sole 
charge of “security operation” by the Down- 
ing Street Declaration, and he felt that this 
entitled him to mount road-blocks, searches, 
vehicle curfews and the like without neces- 
sarily consulting the committee. 

In September the Army had a signal! vic- 
tory in its volatile relations with the Cath- 
olics. It got the barricades down—by talking 
with the IRA, still in its peaceful posture. 

The Unionists complained furiously, and 
accurately, that the Army was negotiating 
with the IRA. But there was very little choice 
about this, unless the Army wanted to fight 
its way in and destroy the barricades itself 
(which was just what the Unionists wanted 
to. see). 

In negotiating to get the Falls barricade 
down, Freeland’s chief of staff, Brigadier 
Tony Dyball, had a certain number of con- 
tacts to work through. On the Belfast “Peace 
Committee,” he had met a Falls Road priest 
named Fr Patrick Murphy, who had close 
contacts with the CCDC, which was largely 
dominated by Jim Sullivan of the IRA. 

On Saturday, September 6, Freeland him- 
self went to the upstairs room of St. Peter’s 
Presbytery on the Falls Road to meet Fr 
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Murphy, & businessman named Tom Conaty 
(another Peace Council contact), Jim Sulli- 
van himself and what Murphy called “six 
or eight good men and true,” who accom- 
panied Sullivan. 

Disastrously, in the Army view, news of 
the meeting reached Tony Geraghty of The 
Sunday Times, and next day we carried a re- 
port that the Army was negotiating with the 
IRA. It was one of those hard cases where 
a true report has unhappy consequences. 
That night, there was a Protestant riot in 
Belfast, and on Monday, September 8, Chi- 
chester-Clark had to go on television and 
say that the barricades were an act of de- 
fiance, and must come down in twenty-four 
hours. 

Both Army and Catholic leaders were hor- 
rified, and everyone began to play for time. 
The idea came up of a delegation to Cal- 
laghan, and after hasty factional debate, a 
formidable team was assembled: Conaty and 
Murphy of the Peace Council; Paddy Devlin 
and Paddy Sullivan, both MPs in the Catho- 
lic minority at Stormont; Gerry Fitt, a col- 
league at Stormont and also the Westmin- 
ster MP for Belfast West; Jim Sullivan from 
the CCDC (or the IRA) and a lawyer named 
Jim McSparren. Callaghan agreed to see this 
gathering at 2 pm on Thursday, and in the 
swcantime the threat of barricade removal 
was held over. 

The meeting lasted seven hours. Callag- 
han said that he couldn’t see Sullivan, be- 
cause of the rumpus over the Sunday 
Times story, so Sullivan and Paddy Ken- 
nedy repaired to the Irish Club. (Accord- 
ing to Conaty, they later came back se- 
cretly to meet Callaghan in his ante-room.) 
Agreement was reached, with Callaghan’s 
personal assurance that if the barricades 
came down there would be soldiers at each 
end of every street to prevent Protestant in- 
cursions. 

The weekend was spent trying to sell this 
deal to the rest of the CCDC, in the face 
of obstruction from men like Billy McKee 
and Francis Card, who were soon to emerge 
as leaders of the Provisional IRA. On Mon- 
day, when the Army was getting desperate, 
Fr Murphy had to call in his bishop, Dr 
Philbin, to work over the CCDC leadership. 

Just before midnight, Brigadier Dyball 
rang Murphy, and the priest said it looked 
all right for Tuesday morning, but not too 
early for God’s sake. Murphy still needed 
time to explain things, to get some sleep, 
and get back on the street for the demoli- 
tion. 

They agreed on 11 am. Then Dyball called 
back to suggest 9 am. Murphy said it was too 
early—even when the Bishop called, at Free- 
land’s instigation, also to ask for 9 am. 
Murphy fell into bed at 5:30, to be awakened 
at 8:30 with the news that the Army had 
arrived. 

When Murphy refused to come out, the 
Army waited patiently till 11 am, when Dr. 
Philbin turned up and the demolition began. 
In front of the TV cameras, the Bishop re- 
ceived a long denunciation from one of the 
future Provisionals, but all the barricades 
were down by Wednesday morning. 

Ten days later, three Catholic houses were 
burnt, and the barricades went up again. This 
time Murphy negotiated direct with Free- 
land, and once more they were removed. 

That such a raw-edged relationship be- 
tween the Army and the Catholics should 
have survived through the autumn and into 
1970 was an amazing feat of human relations. 
But the underlying remained—the 
fact that no Army, however well it conducts 
itself, is really adapted for police work. 

Arthur Young, the police chief, continued 
to argue that the presence of the Army on 
the streets kept the tension screwed up and 
made it virtually impossible to get any civil- 
ian policing under way. 

“My task,” Young used to say, “is to talk 
the police back into the Falls,” a piece of 
shorthand for a complex political problem. 
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The Unionist, and the general Protestant 
position was that when the Army had ar- 
rived in August and separated the two com- 
munities, it had “expelled” the police from 
the Catholic areas. These were the famous 
“no-go” areas behind the barricades, with 
which Ian Paisley made such play. 

Since the Army had expelled the police 
from the Falls, said the Unionists, the Army 
must somehow put them back. The truth 
was that the RUC had not patrolled the Falls 
area for five years, except in pairs of armed 
Land Rovers—indeed, in the days of Home 
Affairs Minister Craig they had closed a 
station in the Falls, just as in the Bogside 
of Derry, But although Freeland, Young and 
Porter all knew this, none of them could say 
it publicly. 

The first task was to somehow win the 
Catholics’ confidence, and Young's policy 
was simply to talk to anyone. Seated beneath 
tricolour flags, listening to beery Republican 
songs, Young got an ovation from the Cen- 
tral Citizens’ Defence Committee above a bar 
in the Lower Falls, and if he heard the sound 
of previous RUC chiefs revolving in their 
graves he gave no sign, 

The method scarcely commended itself to 
Protestant opinion, and in mid-October, 
1969, with Young in London for the day, Por- 
ter announced that the police were going 
back into the Falls—if necessary, with mili- 
tary backing. Porter was under immense 
back-bench pressure at the time, because this 
was just after Lord Hunt's verdict on the 
B-Specials, 

Trying to repair the damage, Young spent 
the next day touring the Falls. Unfortu- 
nately, television cameras caught him talk- 
ing to Jimmy Sullivan, the CCDC and IRA 
leader. Protestant outrage was little soothed 
by the fact that the IRA had still not yet 
made a single aggressive move. 

What drove Young to such risks was short- 
age of time. He knew the “honeymoon” with 
the Catholics could not last while executive 
power lay with Protestant Stormont, and in 
November he proposed a bold solution to 
Freeland. The basic riot squad, he suggested, 
should be 100-200 soldiers armed only with 
batons, plus 100 policemen similarly equip- 
ped. 

Porter seized on the idea, He wanted un- 
armed troops—“batons and gym shoes’’—to 
accompany RUC men on patrols into Catho- 
lic areas, Gradually, he believed, it would be 
possible to withdraw the soldiers. 

In retrospect it looks a risk worth the tak- 
ing: it might just have appeased Porter's 
back-benchers without alarming the Cath- 
olics, 

Freeland’s reaction, however, to both origi- 
nal idea and elaboration was outright re- 
fused. “Soldiers in riot situations,” Freeland 
told the Joint Security Committee, “must 
carry guns, and show they mean business,” 
A man with a gun, of course, means only one 
kind of business—but in the end, that is the 
business the Army is in, 

Granted, Freeland has plenty to go on 
apart from military convention. There was a 
question whether the RUC was yet fit for 
such a task. Young had arrived to find a 
force which was not only partisan and dis- 
posed to violence (he once defined a baton 
charge, in RUC terms, as “each policeman 
drawing his baton, and striking the nearest 
member of the public”) but also under 
strength, out of date, and demoralised by 
having been placed under Army command. 

It was easy enough to restore formal in- 
dependence, and with a little more difficulty 
the RUC was persuaded to drop the distinc- 
tion of being the only armed police force in 
Britain. 

But to get the force back in charge of the 
streets was another matter. Here, Freeland 
effectively had the final say, and he neither 
agreed with Young’s optimism about the 
RUC changes, nor saw the argument that the 
Army's presence on the streets actually hin- 
dered further RUC improvement. 
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The Army thought RUC staff work semi- 
literate (“You couldn’t get them to number 
paragraphs,” said one of Freeland’s officers, 
“because they used to write like Mark 
Twain—start a new paragraph when you feel 
like a drink”), and they thought its intel- 
ligence was years out of date. But bascially 
they considered the RUC as not really a 
police force at all, but an undisciplined para- 
military body. 

The impression had been first created when 
Army officers discovered how the RUC had 
used their armoured cars on the Falls Road. 
And it was strengthened when, at Young’s 
request, they cleared the RUC armoury at 
Sprucefield. “We took enough out of there to 
equip a division,” said an officer. 

If the RUC cut loose again, Freeland 
feared, the Army’s own knife-edge relation- 
ship with the Catholic minority would be 
imperilled, 


1970—AND THE CaLM Is DECEPTIVE 


As 1969 drew to a close, the Labour 
Government still managed to maintain a con- 
fident demeanour. This was largely because 
of Callaghan’s deftness. 

Ulster dropped out of the headlines, but 
the quiet was dangerously deceptive—an¢d 
perilous in itself, for it induced a false sense 
of security in the British Government and in 
British public opinion. Whitehall was con- 
gratulatng itself on the excellence of the 
troops’ relations with the Catholic popula- 
tion—which was, of course, a simple inverse 
product of the fact that relations were at 
that stage bad between the Army and the 
Protestants. 

And nobody appreciated that relations with 
the Catholics could not for much longer be 
maintained by friendly soldiers while the 
mechanism of Unionist supremacy remaineé 

The Downing Street Declaration of Au- 
gust, 1969, had committed both governments, 
in theory, to a series of reforms. These took 
in all the demands of the Civil Rights movee 
ment, all the more of the concessions O’Neilt 
had made: fair housing practice, new bound- 
aries and adult suffrage in local elections, 
fair employment laws, the disarming of the 
RUC, the setting up of an ombudsman sys- 
tem and a civilian police council. But these 
were, of course, exclusively legislative re- 
forms, which were—hopefully—to be passed 
by an unreformed Stormont. 

In Ulster, where a sectarian block vote has 
given permanent power to a single party, 
there has always been a strong case in 
Ulster for proportional representation. One 
academic who, at this time, passed on to 
Labour the tip that even the IRA might con- 
sider this a major concession, was given a 
cool reception by Callaghan’s understudy, 
Shirley Williams. “Think what Jeremy Thorpe 
and the Liberals would make of it,” he 
was told. 

Labour began to lose its sense of urgency, 
and with it a grasp of the scale of change 
needed. Callaghan himself was affected by 
the mood. 

One of his first acts after the troops went 
in had been to instigate the setting-up of 
reform working parties. By the end of 1969 
a small group under the Ulster Attorney- 
General, Basil Kelly, had spent four months 
examining the Special Powers Act—the key- 
stone of the system of supremacy. 

Perhaps surprisingly, Kelly's group re- 
ported in the early days of January, 1970, that 
it was time to make an end of Special Powers, 
at least in the form in which it stood. 

The Act, they said, was demonstrably des- 
potic, and much of it meaningless, or unen- 
forceable, or both. Some especially useless 
additions had been made during the Craig 
regime: membership of “Republican clubs” 
had been made illegal, and the sale of the 
IRA paper, the United Irishman, had been 
proscribed. 

The first was unenforceable, there being 
no sensible way of defining a Republican 
club. The second was bigotry, since on the 
whole the United Irishman (the voice of the 
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Official, or “political” IRA) was scarcely more 
infiammatory. than such Protestant journals 
as the Newsletter, Belfast's respectable 
morning paper. 

(An anecdote illustrates the flavour of 
Newsletter thought: the paper was, and is, 
fond of advocating “firm measures” to deal 
with Catholic disorder. One day, a high-rank- 
ing British officer was sufficiently annoyed to 
get the editor, Cowan Watson, into a con- 
versational corner and make him reveal just 
what ‘‘measures” he had in mind. At last, 
the astounded officer understood Watson to 
suggest that perhaps a few Catholic hostages 
could be taken, and if necessary shot. Con- 
firming this to us later, Watson said that he 
thought the context might be that “by trying 
to be more humane now, one was leading to 
greater inhumanity later.”) 

Attorney-General Kelly’s working party ad- 
vised that out of the Special Powers Act, only 
the power of internment should be kept— 
but instead of being dependent upon the sig- 
nature only of the Minister of Home Affairs, 
it should, under a new Act, become possible 
to introduce it only with the prior consent 
of Parliament. Virtually everything else, such 
as the right to suspend inquests, and the 
police right to hold a man indefinitely on 
suspicion, should be scrapped. 

Apparently, Kelly and his colleagues feared 
that Labour would want to repeal the Spe- 
cial Powers Act entire: therefore, this large 
series of concessions was offered to preserve 
the internment power in a usable form. If 
so, they overestimated Labour’s reforming 
zeal. 

So extensive a remodelling of the Act re- 
quired Westminster approval: and this Cal- 
laghan refused to give. He was confronted 
with a golden opportunity to make a gesture 
to the Catholics which the Protestants would 
accept. Incredibly, he turned it down: Rather 
than drafting a new Act, he said, would it 
not be better to “let the old Act fall into 
disuse?” 

It must have been a rosy future James 
Callaghan saw, in which Special Powers could 
“fall into disuse.” 

Any instant of calm in Ulster is enough 
to generate hundredweights of official op- 
timism. People discover that the worst is 
over or—more recently—that the gunman 
is being mastered. One of the clearer voices 
raised in this cause during the peaceful 
early days of 1970 was that of Oliver Wright, 
the diplomat who had been serving as Harold 
Wilson's representative in Ulster. As Wright's 
tour of duty ended in March, he gave an 
ebullient Press conference. 

“Cheer up!” was his message. “Things are 
better than you think.” He was, of course, 
mistaken. But Britain was preoccupied with 
the June 18 General Election campaign, and 
its sequel in a new Tory Government, as 
the balance of tension began to change 
dramatically in Ulster. 

Wright's successor, Ronald Burroughs, saw 
at once that danger sprang from the new 
series of Protestant marches due to start in 
June and the trouble began with great 
promptitude on June 3, 1970, when one of 
the first of the marches was making its way 
back from the City Centre along the Crum- 
lin Road. 

The route’s march would take it right 
along the southern boundary of the Ardoyne, 
an isolated but therefore militant Catholic 


sector. Indeed, the march was heading for 
two sensitive spots: the mouth of Hooker 
Street, full of burnt-out houses, and the 
Ardoyne Catholic Church, which is cut off 
from its parish by the width of the Crumlin 
Road. 


The colonel locally in charge got his first 
intimation when he saw the march 
up the Crumlin Road—somehow, the police 
had not toid him of the route. Improvising, 
he tried to divert the marchers at Cambrai 
Street, a.couple of -hundred yards before 
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the Ardoyne—and found himself with two 
nights of Protestant rioting. 

A deeply worried Joint Security Commit- 
tee met at Stormont on Wednesday, June 
24, to consider the next weekend's Protestant 
marches. Proposed routes went past just too 
many predictable trouble spots. For exam- 
ple, one was along Cupar Street, which 
forms the northern boundary of the Catholic 
Clonard. This would take it right past Bom- 
bay Street, burnt out in 1969. It would in- 
evitably cause fighting—but the routes of 
Ulster marches are difficult to change, be- 
cause each one is based on a set of closely- 
argued territorial precedents. 

Ronald Burroughs and Arthur Young of 
the RUC thought that the only course was 
to ban the marches. Both had excellent 
Catholic contacts, and had been warned that 
if the Protestants were allowed to march 
over the ground of their previous ‘victories,” 
there would be attempts to repel them. 
Brigadier Hudson, Freeland’s new Chief of 
Staff, seems to have inclined to this view. 
But the Prime Minister, Major Chichester- 
Clark, maintained, exactly as he had the 
previous year, that his followers would de- 
stroy him if the marches were banned. 

Freeland made the vital contribution. He 
said that the Protestants would march 
whether legally or not. Legal marches would 
simply be easier to control, and according to 
one account he told the Committee: “It is 
easier to push them through the Ardoyne 
than the Shankill.” In other words, if the 
Catholics don’t like it, they must lump it. 

Freeland’s attitude was that, in the end, 
the Army must show who was boss. Bur- 
roughs, as a diplomat, was more conciliatory. 
He knew that technically the Catholics had 
no legal right to try to repel Protestant 
marchers, but he also understood that fear 
e stronger than respect for legal technical- 
ty. 

Next evening, after a dinner at the Well- 
ington Park Hotel, Burroughs took the 
Catholic leader, Tom Conaty, aside in the 
car park and told him of the Security Com- 
mittee’s decision. Conaty, who was by now 
chairman of the CCDC (an Organisation he 
had originally been shy of because of its “Re- 
publican” connections) knew that this 
meant illegal “defenders” (i.e. IRA men) 
would offer their services to the Catholic 
ghetto-dwellers: it was a point which Bur- 
roughs also understood. 

Burroughs told Conaty that he would do 
all he could to get the decision changed, 
and would use his personal access to the 
British Prime Minister. At midnight, Bur- 
roughs got a call through to Edward Heath, 
who had then been in Downing Street just 
eight days. 

Burroughs told Heath that bloodshed over 
the weekend was now inevitable—unless 
Heath stepped in and banned the Protes- 
tant marches. Heath listened coldly, and said 
that he would consult the new Home Secre- 
tary, Reginald Maulding. They decided to 
do nothing. 

Early on Saturday thousands of Orange- 
men made thelr way in groups across the 
city towards the Shankill Road, where the 
major Orange parade was to begin. Most 
groups had their bands, and were singing 
Orange songs. (Orange songs vary from the 
traditional Boyne and the Sash, to more 
hair-raising freelance efforts, such as: “If 
guns are made for shooting, then skulls are 
made to crack/You’ve never seen a better 
Taig, than with a bullet in his back”) 

The first trouble was stoning between Prot- 
estant and Catholic crowds on the Catholic 
Springfield Road. This led into a battle on 
the nearby Ballymurphy estate between 
Catholic youths and the Army, who fired 
numerous CS canisters into the estate, but 
with relatively little effect: There was riot- 
ing, more or less ‘severe, all ‘over Belfast 
throughout the day: The Army was stretched 
perilously’ thin; and in all 276 people were 
injured. 
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But it was the two shooting affrays which 
were really serious. The first was in the 
Ardoyne, and it began when an Orange lodge 
marched up the Crumlin Road past the 
burnt buildings of Hooker Street. They 
then retreated a little way into Palner Street, 
on the Protestant side of the road, and ston- 
ing began between crowds on either side. 


HEATH USHERS IN THE Days OF Tory SILENCE 


Quite suddenly, gunfire broke out, and 
there were exchange for roughly thirty min- 
utes. At the end, three Protestants lay dead. 
When five Ardoyne men were tried (and 
acquitted) on murder charges, the police 
gave “evidence that a group of gunmen 
emerged suddenly from the mouth of Hooker 
Street and fired without warning into the 
Protestant crowd. The local IRA Provisional 
commander is equally adamant that the first 
shots came from the Protestant side. 

The second engagement began in the East 
Belfast ghetto called the Short Strand, or 
Seaorde Street, which is even smaller and 
more exposed than the Ardoyne—one pocket 
of about 6,000 Catholics among 60,000 Prot- 
estants on the east side of the Lagan River. 
The key to this small area is St. Matthew’s 
Church and churchyard, which stands on 
Newtownards Road facing a group of tough 
Protestant streets to the north. 

One is Gertrude Street, whose Orange 
Band is famous for its zest and repertoire. As 
the band passed St. Matthew’s on its way 
home, someone flaunted a Tricolour from 
Seaforde Street, and the stones began to fiy. 
A few shots were fired, without anybody be- 
ing hurt, and things died down quite sud- 
denly. But the scene was set for a bloody 
night. 

There was more shooting, again harmless, 
around 10 p.m. Shortly afterwards, a Protes- 
tant group tried to set fire to the church 
with petrol bombs: the sexton’s house, near 
by, was set alight. By this time the Stormont 
MP, Paddy Kennedy, was there, and he went 
to the Mount Pottinger RUC station near by 
to ask for protection for the church. He was 
told that the Army was already over- 
stretched on the west of the river, and noth- 
ing could be done. 

Also on the scene were the Belfast brigade 
commander of the Provisional IRA, Billy Mc- 
Kee; the local batallion commander Billy 
Kelly and his followers; and some local free- 
lancers with guns. At around the time that 
Kennedy went to the police station, Kelly 
Says that he approached a group of policemen 
in the Newtownards Road and asked them to 
do something about protecting the church, 
but they refused. 

Kelly goes on that he then approached the 
officer in charge of a small army patrol, but 
was told. “You can stew in your own fat.” 
Whether all the details of these exchanges 
are accurate is hard to say, but whatever was 
the case in the Ardoyne earlier, the IRA men 
in the Short Strand enclave seem to have 
had only defensive intentions. 

Around 11 pm, Protestant groups, under 
covering fire from the streets to the north, 
began to attack the church with petrol 
bombs. Kelly and his men, established among 
the gravestones, began to shoot back, and 
Billy McKee joined in the battle, over Kelly’s 
Strongly-voiced objections. (This was a 
breach of the rules by McKee: in any local 
situation, even the chief of staff is supposed 
to defer to the local commander.) 

The shooting went on until 5 am, when the 
Army at last arrived. By then two Protes ants 
had been killed; another two died later from 
their injuries, and several more were 
wounded. (As the attackers, the Protestants 
were the more exposed.) 

McKee himself had also been seriously 
wounded: he and another Provisional called 
McTlhone suddenly came face-to-face with a 
Protestant gunman who had actually got 
inside the churchyard The man opened fire 
with a carbine, hitting McKee, McIihone 
hesitated for a fatal moment. The Protestant 
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gunman had faster reflexes or fewer inhibi- 
tions. He shot McIihone through the chest. 

The fact that so long a gun-battle could 
go on was, of course, a simple failure by the 
Army in its basic task of getting in between 
the two sides. Catholic imagination soon 
added new dimensions: it was said in the 
Short Strand that the Army had sealed the 
bridges over the river, so that the attackers 
could finish the task at leisure. The truth 
was that, just as Kennedy had been told, the 
Army was just so busy in West Belfast that 
no one was spared to look the other way. 

Surveying the wreckage of the weekend, 
which claimed six lives in all, and £500,000- 
worth of damage, Ronald Burroughs said to 
a friend: “That was the greatest miscalcula- 
tion I have ever seen made in the course of 
my whole life.” But there was worse to come, 
very shortly. 


MAUDLING: WHAT A BLOODY AWFUL COUNTRY 


The new Home Secretary, Reginald Maud- 
ling, had a chance to help retrieve things 
when he arrived in Belfast the following 
Tuesday, June 30, for a quick visit. But 
unlike Callaghan, Maudling could not even 
manage a helpfully emollient presence. “Tell 
me,” said one of those who met Maudling, 
“is he really as innocent as he seems? He 
didn't appear to grasp the first thing of 
what was going on.” 

Maudling’s own feelings were made clear 
as his plane gathered height on the way 
back to London. “For God’s sake bring me a 
large Scotch,” he said. “What a bloody awful 
country.” 

At about the time Maudling boarded his 
plane on July 1, a small group of men ap- 
proached the occupant of 24 Balkan Street, 
a terrace house in one of the maze of streets 
threading the Lower Falls Catholic enclave 
in the centre of Belfast. 

They were from the leadership of the “Offi- 
cial” wing of the IRA. (The Falls, the main 
Catholic ghetto, is the homeland of the Offi- 
cials—the more aggressive Provisionals being 
dominant in the outlying areas.) The occu- 
pant of No. 24 was an “auxiliary,” which is 
to say he was not a member of the “Officials” 
but that, in the aftermath of the burnings 
of August, 1969, he had volunteered to do 
some arms drill in case a Falls militia were 
needed. 

The Officials asked this man to store a 
load of arms, The auxiliary was horrified. He 
had a wife and children; and this was more 
than he had bargained for. Reluctantly, he 
agreed—on condition that the arms stayed 
only 24 hours. The consignment was 15 pis- 
tols, a Schmeisser submachine-gun (a World 
War Two relic, minus magazine and as- 
sorted ammunition. 

When the 24 hours were up, the Officials 
said there had been a mixup. On the morn- 
ing of July 3, therefore, when the auxiliary 
left for work, his wife went once more to the 
Officials. They reassured her: the arms would 
be removed after dusk. 

But the next visitors to No. 24 were not 
the IRA. Shortly after 4:30 pm a police car 
and four or five Army trucks roared into 
Balkan Street. While the Royal Scots sol- 
diers sealed the street, the police began to 
search the house. 

That account of the background to the 
Balkan Street arms haul—the biggest in the 
past two years—was pieced together later by 
& local priest. It fits in with the Army’s 
subsequent analysis. 

The information on Balkan Street came 
to the Army from three police raids in Ham- 
mersmith, London, on July 2, which had 
themselves produced four Bren light ma- 
chine-guns, 12 rifles and 17,000 rounds of as- 
sorted ammunition, On July 3 the CID officer 
who had led the Hammersmith raids arrived 
in Ulster. The troops moved into Balkan 
Street only hours later. 

No doubt. they were glad to get a good tip 
about illegal arms, But. it seems doubtful 
that anyone at Army HQ in Lisburn had 
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considered the cumulative effect of arms 
raids on this most sensitive of Catholic areas 
only six days after the mayhem following 
the Orange parades, which it was known the 
Army had forced through. Against a back- 
ground of open jubilation by the Stormont 
Unionists at the Tory election triumph in 
England, it did not need an overly paranoid 
Catholic to discern a political-military plot. 

Ironically it is easier in retrospect to see 
the affair for what it was: not the result 
of new Tory pressure, but just the reverse— 
the lack of any political pressure at all. 
Under Labour scarcely a day had passed 
without, say, the Army Minister, Roy Hat- 
tersley, on the phone querying decisions as 
apparently trivial as the use of the water 
cannon. Freeland now had freedom and liked 
it: “Not so many backseat drivers,” he said 
approvingly. 

But the Tory silence, if it pleased Freeland, 
fretted some of his colleagues. “When you're 
in unknown territory, it is useful to have na- 
tive guides” is how it was put by General 
Anthony Farrar-Hockley, Commander Land 
Forces under Freeland. Possibly, the Labour 
Cabinet would have banned the Orange 
marches—anyway, some members now say 
they would have, Almost certainly, they 
would have played Balkan Street more cir- 
cumspectly (and the whole issue, of course, 
would have looked different in their hands). 

If Balkan Street was stamped with po- 
litical naivety, however, the dizzy escalation 
of the search into a two-day curfew over the 
whole Falls area was a series of straight-for- 
ward military misadventures. 

The Balkan Street search was completed 
by about 5,45: the troops were leaving. But 
crowds had inevitably gathered all over the 
Falls. As the last truck drew away, it was 
stoned. 

Where trouble is brewing, the Army stays 
around, on the theory that military presence 
damps it down. The practice, at least as often 
than not, is that the military presence both 
increases the tension and provides a handy 
target. Anyway, when the stones hit the last 
truck, its troops dismounted—and once more 
faced the crowd. 

The only distinct thread in the subsequent 
confusion is that the Army over-reacted. 
Local residents say CS gas was used in two 
streets almost immediately, though the Army 
log puts the first canisters at around 7 pm. 
When it came, the gas terrified people. The 
Army were using new multiple dischargers to 
clatter clusters of canisters—some with such 
force that they soared over the roofs into 
neighbouring and relatively peaceful streets. 

The tiny houses provided no refuge from 
the choking clouds. The Army added to the 
panic by pouring in troops to reinforce the 
original beleaguered lorry-load. 

A shipment of raw troops had just arrived 
in Belfast and were waiting in lorries for dis- 
persal. They were sent in—‘and they were 
absolutely terrified,” the Chief of the Briga- 
dier Staff, Brigadier Hudson, admitted later. 

Until about 7 pm things remained more 
or less under control, because Brigadier 
Hudson was directing events from a hell- 
copter. Suddenly, Hudson and pilot heard 
a loud clang in the airframe and the pilot, 
thinking it might be the impact of a bullet, 
put the machine down in the grounds of 
the Royal Victoria Hospital. 

By the time Hudson was on the move 
again, things were out of control, with con- 
fused troops crowding into the area, bump- 
ing into each other and firing more and more 
CS gas. 

The inhabitants, alarmed at such disor- 
ganised behaviour, took it for an invasion. 
By 8:30, nail bombs and petrol bombs were 
being thrown, and-two,-perhaps three gre- 
nades were thrown, injuring five of the Royal 
Scots. Shooting also began—and some of 
it seems to havé been random shooting by 
the soldiers. i 

By 10 pm Freeland believed that the only 
way to stop widespread bloodshed was to 
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get everyone off the streets. He declared 
a curfew over the whole Falls area, and he 
did not lift it until Sunday morning, 35 
hours later. 

The decision was entirely Freeland’s own. 
He did not consult the rest of Stormont’s 
Security Committee, let alone Westminster. 
Had Young, the police chief, been consult- 
ed, he could only have said, anyway, what 
jwas soon all too clear—which was that 
Freeland did not have the legal authority 
to impose a curfew. (For this reason, none 
of the Falls people arrested for curfew- 
breaking were prosecuted.) 

But while the curfew lasted, the Army 
took the opportunity to conduct a house-to- 
house search of the whole area—and this 
obvious military course also contained some 
slight political element. Freeland was under 
numerous pressures from Chichester-Clark, 
and insofar as Maudling’s brief visit had 
dealt with policy matters at all, it had been 
to suggest that the Army might do a little 
more to make Chichester-Clark’s life easier. 

Area searches were a device close to Chich- 
ester-Clark'’s heart: normally, the military 
refused to consider them on the grounds 
that the opprobrium incurred out-weighed 
any advantage. But since they had incurred 
the opprobrium anyway, Chichester-Clark 
might as well be given a leg up. Just as the 
soldiers had always prophesied, the returns 
were not large—especially if it was consid- 
ered as the arsenal of 30,000 people sup- 
posedly bent upon violent conspiracy. 

For this haul, the Army paid a very high 
price. Four civilians were dead; one run over 
by the Army, and three shot. None of the 
dead was alleged to be connected with the 
IRA, but it is perhaps fortunate, in view of 
the volume of fire, that more people did 
not die. 

Illegal confinement, summary search and 
exposure to unprecedented amounts of CS 
gas outraged large sections of the Falls Road 
population. 

But on top of this, men from two of the 
regiments involved, the Black Watch and 
the Devon and Dorsets, were accused of 
smashing up and sometimes looting the 
houses they searched. General Farrar-Hock- 
ley, after a rigorous inquiry, came to the 
conclusion that this had indeed happened, 
even though he could not get the evidence 
to justify charges. (He found that although 
the Falls Road citizens wanted to vent their 
wrath against the Army, they would not 
identify individual soldiers, out of a tradi- 
tional distaste for “felon-setting” and in- 
forming.) 

The writer Conor Cruise O'Brien was in 
the Falls Road when the confined people 
came boiling out of their homes on Sunday 
morning. An Army helicopter was cruising 
by, with a British officer calling through a 
loudspeaker: “We are your friends, we are 
here to help you.” Men and women alike 
shook their fists, and hurled stones im- 
potently at the machine. 

Father Murphy saw an abrupt change in 
many of his parishioners. “Women who had 
been giving soldiers cups of tea, those very 
same women, were now out on the streets 
shouting: ‘Go home, you bums, go home’.” 

It was not quite the end of relations be- 
tween the Army and the Catholics, but was 
the decisive change. From then on, it was 
all, or nearly all, downhill. Brigadier Hudson, 
who saw all too clearly what had happened, 
called a meeting of community leaders on 
the day the curfew was lifted. “Let’s keep 
talking,” he said. 

“What’s the use?” he was asked. 

Not. everybody in Ulster was upset and 
angry, though. As the Falls Road arms haul 
was displayed in the yard of Terence Street 
police station, the Stormont Home Affairs 
Minister, William Long, squeezed the arm of 
a young constable, “It’s a grand day for us,” 
he Said. 

It was indeed: the Army had been “turned 
round.” The next development was to draw 
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the Army itself into the corrupt mechanism 

of the Orange supremacy. 

NORTH AND SOUTH: Two STATES Born OUT OF 
BICKERING 

The province of Ulster has had points of 
difference from the rest of Ireland ever since 
its Iron Age inhabitants were slow in suc- 
cumbing to the northward-moving Celts. The 
Celts similarly resisted the Normans, who 
were, of course, Catholics; and the Catholic 
faith resisted the northward advance of Prot- 
estantism under Henry VIII and Elizabeth I. 

After the province had been subdued by 
Elizabeth and planted with Scottish and Eng- 
lish settlers by James I. Ireland was run as 
a unit, largely by a Protestant aristocracy 
and the Government in London; and from 
1800 on (after a brief and promising experi- 
ment with a nominally independent Parlia- 
ment in Dublin) the country had no other 
Parliament than Westminster, 

But Ulster and the rest of Ireland gradu- 
ally drew apart from one another again un- 
der the infiuence of different ancestries, dif- 
ferent faiths, and different degrees of pros- 
perity (Ulster, already a producer of linen 
and soon of ships, escaped the worst of the 
potato famine in 1845—49). After long and 
sometimes bloody bickering, Westminster 
made Ireland into two separate states by the 
Government of Ireland Act, 1920. 

The Lloyd George Government of the day 
did not intend the settlement, or even the 
line of the border, to be final: there was pro- 
vision for a boundary commission, and for an 
all-Ireland Council above the two regional 
Parliaments, as a means towards later re- 
unification. But the North rejected the 
boundary commission, and the South re- 
jected the parliamentary arrangements, be- 
coming successively a dominion and a re- 
public. 

The Northern Parliament is subordinate to, 
and financed by, Westminster. In 1949, un- 
der Section 1(2) of the Ireland Act, the Attlee 
Government affirmed that “in no event will 
Northern Ireland or any part thereof cease to 
be part of His Majesty's dominions and of the 
United Kingdom without the consent of the 
Parliament of Northern Ireland.” 

The Parliament, called Stormont, has sub- 
stantially more powers than a county coun- 
cil: The (Protestant) Unionists have a three- 
to-one majority In it over various fragmented 
(Catholic) Opposition parties, who are not 
now attending. The first Catholic Cabinet 
member was appointed last month from out- 
side Parliament. 


MEN AT THE CENTRE 

Brian Faulkner: Prime Minister of North- 
ern Ireland since March, 1971. A 1969 resig- 
nation helped bring Terence O'Neill down. 
Widely regarded as last credible PM and has 
used this reputation to press security de- 
mands. Astute but lacks the confidence of 
either community. 

Lord O'Neill: Prime Minister of Northern 
Ireland from 1963 till May, 1969, when he 
was forced out by the Unionists after an- 
nouncing reforms in housing, investigation 
of grievances, local government, franchise 
and special powers. Artistocrat now totally 
sidelined. 

Ian Paisley: Chaplain to the Protestant 
backlash, founder and head of Free Presby- 
terian Church of Ulster. MP since April, 1970, 
at Stormont and since June, 1970, at West- 
minster. Co-founder of a new Democratic 
Unionist Party: Surprising sense of humor, 
good political brain. 

William Craig: Authentic voice of hardline 
Unicnism. As Home Affairs Minister in the 
O'Neill Cabinet, until dismissed in 1968, in- 
sisted on regarding demands for Catholic civil 
rights as subversion, Has just formed ginger 
group called Unionist Vanguard. Resolutely 
ambitious. 

Sir Arthur Young: Inspector General of the 
RUC as a Callaghan appointee from October 
1969 till November 1970, when he returned 
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to his old job as Commissioner of the City of 
London Police. Found RUC to be intractable. 

John Hume: Leading theorist among (now 
abstentionist) Stormont Opposition MPs. As 
a civil rights leader played a pacifying role in 
August 1969 and later Derry disturbances, 
Now believes Stormont system permanently 
finished. 

Lord Moyola: As Major Chichester-Clark 
was Prime Minister after O'Neill from May, 
1969, to March, 1971, when Unionigt pres- 
sures and office weariness impelled him to 
resign. Soldierly, generally trusted, finally un- 
persuasive. Now farming sheep. 

Sir Robert Porter: Home Affairs Minister 
March 1969 to August 1970, since when the 
job has been combined with the Prime Min- 
ister’s. Gentle, academic lawyer and reluc- 
tant minister, known to his colleagues as 
Beezer. Has returned to the Bar. 

General Freeland: Appointed GOC North- 
ern Ireland, as his last command, in July, 
1969, the month before the arrival of British 
troops, Abused by Unionists as an enemy of 
the state, retired in February, now lives in 
Norfolk. 

General Tuzo: GOC Northern Ireland since 
February, 1971. Oxford-educated Gunner. 
Diplomatic in his dealings with politicians, 
which may explain conflicting beliefs about 
his advice on internment. 

Gerry Fitt: De facto leader of the Social 
Democratic and Labour Party, main Opposi- 
tion grouping. Voluble, tireless member of 
Westminster Parliament, Stormont and Bel- 
fast City Council. 

John Taylor: In charge of Home Affairs 
as Minister of State (while Premier doubled 
as the full Minister) since August, 1970. 
Youngish, burly, authoritarian advocate of 
expedients like cratering border roads. 


NO WORLD COURT FOR GENOCIDE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, arti- 
cle VI of the Genocide Convention, in ad- 
dition to stipulating that persons charged 
with genocide are to be tried by a court 
in the country where the crime was com- 
mitted, says that the accused may be 
tried— 

By such international penal tribunal as 
may have jurisdiction with respect to those 
Contracting Parties which shall have ac- 
cepted its jurisdiction, 


There has been some confusion about 
this point. Some opponents of the con- 
vention have held that it creates a “World 
Court” to which the Federal Government 
will be obligated to send American citi- 
zens for trial without any of the guar- 
antees of the Bill of Rights. This is not 
the case. The language of this clause is 
conditional. The Genocide Convention 
does not create a “World Court.” Such 
a court must await future international 
action, and, of course, such action would 
be subject to further ratification by the 
Senate. 

In the 22 years that the Genocide Con- 
vention has been in force it has been 
ratified by 75 nations. If article VI 
creates a “World Court,” then where is 
that court? It does not exist. It does not 
exist because this treaty does not estab- 
lish it. 

Mr. President, I urge the Senate to 
ratify the Genocide Convention as soon 


as possible. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? If not, 
morning business is concluded. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1971 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Calendar No. 428, H.R. 10947, a bill to pro- 
vide a job development investment credit, to 
reduce individual Income taxes, to reduce 
certain excise taxes, and for other purposes. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Senate will resume the 
consideration of the bill. 

Under the previous order, the first 
amendment is amendment No. 697, of- 
fered by the Senator from Wisconsin. 
The amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 36, line 11, it is proposed to strike 
“20” and insert in lieu thereof “10”. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, with approval of the distinguished 
majority leader, and after having cleared 
the request with the assistant Republi- 
can leader and the distinguished man- 
ager of the bill; the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE) ; and the Sena- 
tor from Utah (Mr. BENNETT), I ask 
unanimous consent that on amendment 
No. 688, offered by the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. Packwoop), there be a 
limitation of 30 minutes, the time to be 
equally divided between the mover of the 
amendment and the Senator from Geor- 
gia (Mr. TALMADGE), and that on any 
amendment in the second degree thereto, 
motion, or appeal, except nondebatable 
motions, there be a limitation of 20 min- 
utes, to be equally divided between the 
mover of such and the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE), and that Sena- 
tor Packwoop’s amendment be called up 
immediately upon the disposition of the 
Hansen amendment, No. 693. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop) spoke 
to me about his amendment last night. 
He will not be here today. I wonder if he 
has discussed it with the distinguished 
assistant majority leader. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. No; he did 
not tell me that he would not be here 
today. 

Mr. PERCY. Which amendment is 
that? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. It would 
provide for a domestic tax credit to apply 
to foreign as well as to domestic capital 
goods. 

Mr. PERCY. Did he agree to the 
limitation? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. He did. He 
agreed to a 30-minute time limitation. 

Mr. PERCY. He will not be here today. 
He has a longstanding commitment in 
Oregon. He asked that I take it up if the 
Senate were to finish all other amend- 
ments. If it is the desire of the majority 
leader to bring up all amendments that 
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fall in the same category, I shall be happy 
to bring it up. 

I would rather that the amendment 
come at the tail end, rather than at the 
beginning, so that if all other amend- 
ments are not called up, this one might 
go over until Monday, when there is a 
possibility that the Senator will be here. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask that the time consumed 
during this colloquy not be charged to 
the time on the amendment of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if all the amendments scheduled 
were to be taken up, there would be five 
amendments. Actually, six are scheduled. 
One of them may not be brought up. The 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON) 
has two amendments; the Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON) has one amend- 
ment; the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
FULBRIGHT) has one amendment— 
which may not be called up; the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. HaNsEN) has one 
amendment; and the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. CorTron) has one 
amendment. 

Mr. PERCY. If all amendments in that 
particular category were called up, so 
that one of them would be held over until 
Monday, I would call up Senator PACK- 
woop’s amendment. It would not be the 
desire of the Senator from Oregon to 
hold up the business of the Senate at all. 
However, if some of the amendments 
were fo go over until Monday, I should 
prefer that his also be held over so that 
he could handle the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator wish the unanimous-consent 
request to be acted upon? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I may withdraw the unanimous- 
consent request. 

We anticipate completing action on all 
six amendments today. If agreeable to 
Senators, the Packwood amendment will 
follow the Hansen amendment. Six 
amendments are already scheduled for 
today. It is very important that we dis- 
pose of as many amendments to the bill 
as possible, and as soon as possible, be- 
cause when we come in on Monday we 
will go immediately to the Pastore 
amendment. 

Mr. PERCY. I agree with the distin- 
guished assistant majority leader. I will 
not pursue the matter any further. 

Mr, TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
agree with the course of action followed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
amendment No. 688, by Mr. Packwoop— 
an amendment to provide that the in- 
vestment tax credit apply to foreign as 
well as to domestic capital goods—there 
be a limitation of 30 minutes, to be 
equally divided between the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Percy) and the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE); provided further, that the time 
on any amendment to the amendment, 
motion, or appeal, with the exception of 
nondebatable motions, be limited to— 
perhaps we had better say 30 minutes, 
and if it is not used it can be yielded 
back—30 minutes, to be divided in the 
same way. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
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objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have one final request. 

I ask unanimous consent that on 
amendment No. 706 by Mr. PACK- 
woop—— 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, the Senator from Oregon 
did not discuss that amendment with me, 
but I know it is his desire to move along 
on these amendments. I will examine it 
and talk with his staff, and if they feel I 
should bring it up, I shall. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. May I say to the dis- 
tinguished acting majority leader that 
I assumed when he talked with me about 
this amendment that he had also dis- 
cussed it with the sponsor of the amend- 
ment (Mr. Packwoop) but apparently 
he had act. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan assumed who had 
discussed it with the Senator from Ore- 
gon? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The distinguished act- 
ing majority leader. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I did. The 
Senator from Oregon asked me to make 
the request. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I thought that was the 
case, but the Senator from Oregon will 
not be here. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes; he 
was very desirous, I thought, of having 
his two amendments brought up upon 
the disposition of the first six amend- 
ments. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I assumed that was the 
case. 

Mr. PERCY. It may be that he dis- 
cussed it with some other Senator. 

Mr. BENNETT. Why not get the 
unanimous-consent agreement on the 
second amendment? Then, if necessary, 
it could be lifted. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes. I 
thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that on amendment No. 706 there be 
@ limitation of 30 minutes, to be divided 
between the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Percy), who will offer the amendment on 
behalf of the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
Packwoop), and the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE), the 
acting manager of the bill; provided fur- 
ther, that any amendment in the second 
degree, motion, or appeal, with the excep- 
tion of nondebatable motions, be limited 
to 30 minutes, the time to be equally 
divided and controlled between the mover 
of such and Mr. TALMADGE. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished majority whip yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. HANSEN. I would like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia if there would be a chance of having 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Tower) called up earlier to- 
day. I believe it is listed in the Recorp as 
being my amendment. Both the Senator 
from Texas and I will have to be gone 
later this afternoon, and we would be 
most grateful if that could be done. Ac- 
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cording to the calendar, our amendment 
is scheduled for final action, sixth on the 
list. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I would 
be glad to talk with the Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. EacLeton) and the Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. COTTON) 
about that, but we could take it up only 
with their permission because their 
amendments are scheduled ahead of that 
one. 

Mr. HANSEN. If I may make one fur- 
ther inquiry, I would like to inquire of 
the Senator from Texas if it is not pos- 
sible that less time than the 30 minutes 
might be required on each side. 

Mr. TOWER. I think it could be 15 
sa to a side. 

- HANSEN. That would be hel ful. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I eters 
Stand the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
FULBRIGHT) is not here. In the event he 
has not asked other Senators to call up 
his amendment, there would be a 30-min- 
ute slot into which the amendment of the 
Senator from Wyoming could be worked 
if agreement by Parties concerned can be 


reached. I will do my best t i 
ote! o see if that is 


Mr. HANSEN. 
whip. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, i ir- 
ness to the Senator from Wisconsin i 
have a further inquiry. May we have 
unanimous consent that the time now 
being consumed not be charged to the 
time of the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. That has 
already been given. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I wish to address an in- 
quiry to the acting majority leader. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes, 

Mr. GRIFFIN. It is clearly understood 
so far as the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment arrived at last night is concerned, 
that upon the disposition of the Pastore 
amendment at or about 5 o’clock on Mon- 
day, the bill itself will be open to fur- 
ther amendment, and that no time limi- 
tation has been agreed to with respect to 
ee eee Spin rapa Is that correct? 

A (0 i 
e- est Virginia. That is 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I want to indi 
the request of several Banatas net piss 
side, that no unanimous-consent request 
which would further limit debate with 

mendment to the bill 

made, and I am i 

would not be made without the rates 
leader and the assistant minority leader 
being here; but also we will have to check 
and get agreement with a number of 
Senators on our side who have specifi- 
cally said they would not agree to such a 
request without being notified in ad- 
vance. I would like to serve that notice 
on a acting majority leader. 

r. BYRD of West Virginia. - 
ator has that assurance. ig sere 
a is ais I thank the Senator. 

r. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I thank the Senator from Wiscon. 
sin for his patience and his courtesy in 
yielding to me at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the unanimous- 
consent agreement? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself whatever time I may need. 


I thank the majority 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator has 15 minutes. 
AMENDMENT NO. 697 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, this 
amendment would cut back the admin- 
istration’s ADR system of depreciation. 

This proposal would save the Federal 
Treasury more than $10 billion over the 
next 10 years. These funds could be used 
to stimulate consumer spending in the 
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short run; and to fund high priority pro- 
grams—such as welfare reform, health 
care, and fiscal relief for State and local 
governments—later on. 

In January, the Treasury issued new 
regulations governing the depreciation 
of plant and equipment. The major 
change was a 20-percent shortening of 
guideline lives. Thus, an asset which 
previously had a guideline life of 10 years 
could now be depreciated over 8 years. 
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This amendment would limit taxpay- 
ers to a 10-percent speedup of their de- 
preciation schedules. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
table showing the distribution of the 
Federal revenue loss resulting from the 
Revenue Act of 1971. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE |.—DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL REVENUE LOSS, REVENUE ACT OF 1971 (H.R, 10947) 


[Billions of dollars} 
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1 These estimates reflect revenue changes over those which would have occurred under ex- 


isting law. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, table I 
shows the distribution of the Federal 
revenue loss resulting from the Reve- 
nue Act of 1971 as passed by the House. 
The total comes to an annual average of 
$11 billion over the next 10 years. And 
the Senate has added over $5 billion a 
year in tax cuts. So the average annual 
cut in the Senate bill is about $16 bil- 
lion. 

With all of our any unmet domestic 
needs, this is hardly the time to be giv- 
ing away so much Federal revenue. 

Moreover, the House-passed bill is 
badly out of balance as between tax cuts 
for consumers and tax cuts for business. 
Adding the new depreciation rules to the 
investment credit and DISC, it adds up 
to about $8 billion a year over the next 10 
years. Meanwhile, the bill gives the con- 
sumer about $1.5 billion annually. And as 
far as 1972 is concerned, the individual 
tax cuts will be almost wholly canceled 
out by a $3-billion social security tax in- 
crease. 

This distribution of tax cuts is unfair. 

It is also bad economics. With industry 
operating at 73 percent of capacity, busi- 
nessmen have little incentive to expand 
plant and equipment. Therefore, the cor- 
porate tax cuts will have little effect on 
investment, and instead will increase cor- 
porate cash reserves. Meanwhile, con- 
sumer spending will continue in its de- 
pressed state until consumers regain 
their confidence, or until something is 
done to stimulate their spending. 

Economists—whether supporting or 
opposing the new depreciation rules— 
have agreed that their effect on invest- 
ment will come very slowly. Dr. Mc- 
Cracken,| Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisors, described the new 
regulations in this way: 


The impact here will build fairly slowly. 
It takes time for these [investment] deci- 
sions, of course, to be changed. 


Many businessmen agree with the 
economists. As Chairman John Roche of 
General Motors said recently: 

It should be understood that most com- 
panies of any size determine their purchases 
of equipment by the needs of the business 
and not by any short-term tax advantages. 


Mr. Roche went on to say that what 
mattered was consumer purchasing 
power: 

It must be noted that the tax credit and 
accelerated depreciation applies only after 
equipment is purchased and put to use. This, 
like the other elements of the program, 
means very little unless we can achieve the 
improved economy the President has called 
for. 


Mr, Roche’s argument has been sup- 
ported by numerous surveys. The Wall 
Street Journal reported on one of these 
in a story headlined: “Easing of Depre- 
ciation Rules Won’t Spur Capital Spend- 
ing Flood, Survey Indicates.” Business 
Week—January—reported: 

Scant evidence that liberalizing deprecia- 
tion at this time will induce many com- 
panies to change investment plans. 


The evidence through 1971 has been 
unambiguous. As Walter Heller told the 
Joint Economic Committee: 

That depreciation provision ...is not hay- 
ing much stimulative effect on investment. 


And—as might be expected—corporate 
cash reserves are now jumping to histori- 
cal highs. 

The administration also maintains that 
the depreciation speedup is needed to 
preserve the international competitive- 
ness of American firms. 

In his testimony before the Finance 


Sources: U.S. Treasury, Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation. 


Committee, Secretary Connally argued 
that income tax policies in the United 
States are less favorable to investment 
than in other industrial countries. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
table which compares the effective cor- 
porate tax rates in certain major indus- 
trial countries. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

TABLE 2.—Estimated effective corporate tar 
rates in major industrial countries (1966) 
[In percent] 


United States 
United Kingdom 
Netherlands 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, table 2 
compares the effective corporate tax 
rates in certain major industrial coun- 
tries. These effective rates take into ac- 
count accelerated depreciation, percent- 
age depletion, and other special tax rules 
affecting corporations. 

Table 2 shows that the taxation of 
corporate income in the United States 
does not differ substantially from that 
in other major industrial countries. The 
United States is above the United King- 
dom, the Netherlands, and Japan, but 
below Italy, Canada, Germany, and 
France. 

Secretary Connally’s data are present- 
ed in table 3, which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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TABLE 3.—COMPARATIVE COSTS OF CAPITAL AS INFLUENCED BY INCOME TAX POLICIES AND REAL GROWTH RATES OF GNP AND EXPORTS, 10 INDUSTRIAL COUNTRIES 


Comparative 
Capital costs of 
manufacturing 
machinery and 

equipment as 
influenced by 


Percentage growth in GNP 
(constant prices) 


Percentage 
growth in 
exports 
1960-68 
(constant 


income tax 
policies 


1968-69 1969-70 


prices) 


machinery and 


Comparative 


capital costs of 


Percentage 
growth in 
exports 
1960-68 
(constant 
prices) 


manufacturing 


Percentage growth in GNP 


equipment as 
(constant prices) 


influenced by 
income tax ——____———-— $ -> 
policies 1960-68. 1968-69 1969-70 


United Kingdom......_. 
p | EIER ETRA 
Italy See 
West Germany... -> 
Sweden 


MR. NELSON. Mr. President, they 
supposedly demonstrate that the cost 
of capital is higher in the United States 
than in other industrial countries. 

The only witness who commented on 
these figures in the Finance Committee 
hearings—Paul Taubman, Professor of 
Economics at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and a widely respected expert— 
condemned them as faulty and grossly 
misleading. 

But even if they are accepted at face 
value, their significance is very much in 
question. 

Table 3 shows that there is no discern- 
able relationship between Secretary 
Connally’s capital cost index and the 
growth rates of GNP in the different 
countries. Nor is there any relationship 
between this index and the growth rate 
of exports. 

Indeed the United Kingdom which has 
the lowest capital cost figure also has 
the lowest GNP growth rate, and the 
lowest growth rate of exports. 

The fact is that these relatively small 
differences in the tax treatment of cap- 
ital play a minor role in determining a 
country’s international competitiveness, 
Wage rates play a much larger role, as 
do differing rates of inflation. 

The United States today is faced with 
serious competition from abroad. But the 
way to adjust to this competition is 
through exchange rate realinement, not 
special tax subsidies, import surcharges 
or export rebates. These measures may 
be needed on a temporary basis. But the 
long-term solution to an international 
economic imbalance is revaluation. 

Our Nation is now in the middle of a 
wholesale realinement of foreign curren- 
cies in relation to the dollar. This re- 
alinement, together with removal of 
trade restrictions elsewhere and a reshar- 
ing of defense burdens should bring about 
the needed turn-around in our balance 
of payments. Of course, we can not pre- 
dict the final shape of these changes. 
But as Stanley Surrey, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under Presidents 
Kennedy and Johnson has said: 

We and the rest of the world know already 
that the end result is bound to be a real 
improvement in the United States Trade 
position. 


This—and not excessive tax in- 
centives—is the way to cope with inter- 
national competition. 

Tax policies toward consumption and 
investment should be made on the basis 
of our domestic needs, not the practices 
of other countries. We cannot allow 
fundamental decisions regarding our tax 
structure to be made in Japan or West 
Germany. Because one or another of 


$ Belgium.. 

1, France... -..=.. 
5. Netherlands. _____ 
4. 

4. 


these nations has decided to pursue pol- 
icies favoring very rapid capital growth 
does not mean that we have to, or ought 
to 


Aside from everything else, the effort 
to meet foreign competition through tax 
subsidies is bound to fail. U.S. Steel re- 
ceived $207 million in tax subsidies in the 
period 1962-1970, and it is certainly less 
competitive today than it was in 1962. 

The relative burden of taxation on 
wages and profits represents a basic deci- 
sion about national priorities. And most 
Americans today must surely question 
whether a 20-percent corporate tax cut— 
as called for in the administration tax 
package—is what this Nation needs. 

A large number of economists believe 
that the new depreciation guidelines 
should be withdrawn. They have argued 
that the investment credit and the de- 
preciation speedup together represented 
an excessive corporate tax cut. This posi- 
tion was taken by most of the witnesses 
in the recent hearings before the Joint 
Economic Committee. Senator PROXMIRE 
chairman of the committee, stated: 

They [the witnesses] agreed that if there 
is to be an investment credit, then the ADR 
should be withdrawn. 


This amendment is much more modest 
than that. It does not remove the ADR 
system. It merely limits the degree to 
which depreciation can be accelerated. 
Moreover, under it, businessmen would 
still receive most of the tax relief pro- 
vided, by the full 20-percent speedup. 
Thus, whereas the full 20-percent speed- 
up would give business $11.2 billion in tax 
relief over the next 5 years, the 10-per- 
cent speedup would grant relief of $7 
billion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
tabulation of revenue loss to the Treas- 
ury resulting from speedup in deprecia- 
tion schedules of 10 percent and 20 per- 
cent. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


REVENUE LOSS TO TREASURY RESULTING FROM SPEED-UP 
IN DEPRECIATION SCHEDULES OF 10 AND 20 PERCENT 


(Dollars in billions) 


Speed-u) of Depreciation 
Schedules of— 


Calendar year 10 percent 20 percent 


Total 1971-75 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate has already added large tax cuts to 
the administration bill: $1.1 billion in 
1971, and about $5.2 billion annually 
thereafter. 

Many of these additions have been de- 
sirable; many have received support 
from both sides of the aisle. 

But those who have supported these 
new tax cuts should be willing now to 
join in the effort to recapture some of 
the lost revenues through reductions 
elsewhere. 

Reducing the depreciation speedup to 
10 percent is an act of fiscal responsi- 
bility. It would represent a small step 
away from further erosion of the Fed- 
eral tax base. It would greatly increase 
the chances that the conference bill 
would contain some of the additions ap- 
proved by the Senate. And it would bring 
a measure of economic justice to a tax 
package that is badly in need of it. 

Mr. President, the Senate has already 
voted twice on the ADR system: This 
amendment would cut back ADR from 
20 percent to 10 percent. It would save 
the Federal Treasury more than $10 
billion over the next 10 years. The 20 per- 
cent acceleration of depreciation in the 
bill before the Senate would cost the 
Treasury $700 million in 1971; the 10 
percent would cost $400 million. In 1972 
the 20 percent accelerated depreciation 
would cost $1.7 billion; and 10 percent 
would cost $1.1 billion. 

This issue has now been debated on the 
floor of the Senate twice and voted on 
twice. The first proposal was to eliminate 
the ADR entirely. That lost by 2 votes. 
The second was to reduce it by 5 percent. 
That lost by one vote. This proposal is 
to limit it to 10 percent. 

Ido not think there is any necessity for 
engaging in a prolonged discussion of 
this issue: Everyone is familiar with it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield such time as 
the Senator from Utah may desire. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Utah is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, as the 
sponsor of the amendment indicated, we 
have been around this track twice. Now 
we are playing the numbers game. They 
could not win on lower numbers, so they 
are raising the ante a little to see if they 
can gain one or two converts. I am not 
going to repeat all that has been said on 
this basic principle, but there is one point 
I would like to make because it becomes 
more important as these figures go up. 
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The new class life depreciation system 
is designed to achieve a massive simplifi- 
cation of the tax treatment of deprecia- 
tion. Any such simplification will greatly 
benefit small firms relative to large firms. 
Typically, it is only the larger companies 
who find it economical to employ the 
specialists in law and accounting, whose 
services are essential to effective business 
planning in the face of a complicated tax 
law. This is clear from the infrequency 
with which small firms used the old Ken- 
nedy-sponsored guideline lives because 
those guidelines required the use of a 
complicated reserve ratio test which the 
ordinary small businessman could not 
understand. 

In 1963, under those provisions, 10 per- 
cent or fewer of those corporations with 
assets of less than $100,000, and no un- 
incorporated businesses, used the guide- 
line life because they could not calculate 
it. On the other hand, 50 percent of busi- 
nesses with assets of more than $250 mil- 
lion took depreciation deductions under 
the guidelines and got benefits of the 
guidelines. 

As for the benefits of greater deprecia- 
tion deductions, it is relevant that the 
ability to take depreciation deductions is 
more important for small businesses. A 
study using 1966 data shows that cor- 
porations with assets of less than $500,- 
000 took depreciation deductions of $5.3 
billion, or 14 percent of the total cor- 
porate depreciation deductions of $37 bil- 
lion. Yet these small firms had only 7 per- 
cent of total corporate assets, 10 percent 
of corporate net worth, and 11 percent 
of the income of corporations with posi- 
tive net income. In other words, the op- 
portunity to take depreciation is worth 
twice as much to a small business as it is 
to a large business. 

The reason is that very small busi- 
nesses have to depend on internally gen- 
erated funds for their cash flow. Large 
businesses have access to capital markets 
for their sources of money. When mar- 
kets are tight, large businesses, with the 
added clout they have with their lend- 
ers, can get money, then small businesses 
are turned away. 

So it is particularly important that we 
give small business the opportunity to 
generate funds internally through the 
use of the most favorable depreciation 
schedules. 

For firms with total assets under $50,- 
000 in 1968, depreciation allowances pro- 
vided 25 percent of their internal funds. 
In 1963 the proportion was 43 percent. 
In 1958 it was 35 percent. By contrast, 
for firms with assets of $1 million to $5 
million, depreciation allowances consti- 
tuted less than 10 percent of their inter- 
nally generated funds. 

Depreciation is obviously a far more 
significant source of funds for small 
firms than for large firms. It is equally 
clear that the new class life depreciation 
system, which provides more favorable, 
and more realistic, tax treatment of de- 
preciation, will convey particularly great- 
er benefits to small firms. 

There is one matter the Senate should 
clearly understand. The depreciation 
system contained in the bill is not the 
ADR system originally adopted by the 
Treasury by administrative action and 
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proposed for legislative validation. Con- 
gress has eliminated one of the two ma- 
jor elements in the ADR system, the so- 
called special first year convention which 
allowed extra depreciation in the first 
year an asset was placed in service. This 
feature was in addition to the 20 per- 
cent shortening of depreciation of lives. 
The first year convention did little more 
than duplicate in part the purpose of the 
7 percent investment credit. By elimi- 
nating this feature from the system, the 
revenue loss from the system for the 3- 
year period 1971 through 1973 was re- 
duced from $10.1 billion to $4.8 billion. 
Thus, it was a major cutback in the 
system. 

Furthermore, the new class life system 
incorporates the old guideline system of 
depreciation adopted in 1962 and makes 
other changes in the Treasury-adopted 
ADR system. It is a different, and much- 
improved, depreciation system which has 
been adopted by both the House and the 
Senate Finance Committees. 

The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee and the Finance Committee studied 
this problem carefully and both came to 
the conclusion that a 20-percent range 
was needed. There is no evidence that 
we will be able to do the job needed to 
generate the necessary cash flow for 
small business if the range is reduced to 
10 percent. The Senate should not gut 
the effectiveness of this fine new system 
by adopting the Nelson amendment. 

May I say again that we have already 
voted twice on amendments making 
changes in the new class life depreci- 
ation system, and we have rejected them. 
I hope, for the benefit of small business- 
men in our country, we will reject this 
third attempt. 

I yield back my time. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. President, Mr. Thrower, ex-Com- 
missioner of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, and a Republican appointee, has said 
that a 10-percent speedup in deprecia- 
tion is all that is needed for simplifica- 
tion—to give businessmen an initiative 
to adopt the guidelines. 

The only issue here is whether we 
ought to save the Treasury an average 
of $1 billion a year by allowing a depre- 
ciation speedup of 10-percent instead of 
20 percent. That is the only thing at 
stake here. 

I am rather surprised that the Repub- 
licans, who talk so much about a bal- 
anced budget, do not seem to be con- 
cerned that we are giving away to busi- 
ness, an extra $10 billion by insisting 
on 20-percent acceleration instead of 10 
percent. 

As I said earlier, this issue has been 
discussed several times. Everybody knows 
what is involved. I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of my time if the 
Senator from Utah is ready to do so. 

Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. President, at 
least one Senator has asked to yield him 
some time briefly. 

I now yield 2 minutes to the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
FANNIN). 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, we have 
gone over this question again and again. 

Mr. President, the United States in- 
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vests a substantially smaller proportion 
of its gross national product in business- 
fixed investments annually than do its 
principal foreign competitors. The per- 
centage of GNP represented by gross pri- 
vate investment in the years 1968 
through 1970 averaged 13.7 percent. This 
compares with the 18.3 percent for the 
United Kingdom, and 30 percent for 
Japan. In Western Germany, while the 
only years available were 1968 and 1969, 
the average is 28.7 percent. 

In considering these figures, it should 
be recognized that, although the percent- 
age of the U.S. gross national product 
so invested is low, it would be still lower 
but for the liberalization of depreciation 
rules and the enactment of the invest- 
ment tax credit in 1962. 

Not only is our investment-to-GNP 
ratio not improving anywhere near rap- 
idly enough when compared to foreign 
countries, our absolute dollar levels of 
investment are also discouraging. The 
annual dollar outlay for manufacturing 
plant and equipment was about $28 bil- 
lion from 1966 to 1968. It moved up to 
just over $31 billion from 1969 to 1970, 
and planned 1971 expenditures have 
fallen to $30.1 billion. However, after ad- 
justing for price inflation since 1966, the 
real manufacturing capital expenditures 
planned for 1971 are $22.5 billion, or 12 
percent below the 1966 level. 

Similarly, obsolescence, as measured 
by the average age of equipment installed 
in the United States, indicates a need 
for greater stimulus for replacement ac- 
tivity. The upward trend in the average 
age of equipment, which reversed itself 
soon after the changes in depreciation 
and the enactment of the investment tax 
credit in 1962, has again shown signs 
of a reversion toward a higher average 
age of equipment. 

One survey undertaken in the last 
quarter of 1970 showed that U.S. busi- 
ness considers 12 percent of its facili- 
ties technologically obsolete, and esti- 
mates that it would have to spend $144.5 
billion for their replacement by the best 
available new plant and equipment. 

It is true that a portion of U.S. plant 
and equipment is currently idle. But, as 
indicated above, a large part of this is 
obsolete and becoming more so. Critics 
have said that this so-called excess ca- 
pacity shows a lack of need for a tax 
credit and depreciation reform. 

In my view, in the present circum- 
stances it shows the opposite. Not until 
we again achieve leadership in produc- 
tivity will we be able to increase output 
and employment and thus absorb the 
capacity that we have the power to em- 
ploy for the benefit of the consuming sec- 
tor of the economy. Past experience in- 
dicates that when production of equip- 
ment increases, jobs also increase. For 
example, in the 1960’s producers durable 
equipment increased by over 10 percent 
per year and employment in the econ- 
omy as a whole increased by 2.8 million. 

Prompt action must be taken to re- 
establish incentives for capital invest- 
ment. If new jobs are to be created, if 
productivity is to be increased, and if 
our high standard of living is to be ex- 
tended to all citizens without inflation- 
ary results, American business must be 
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encouraged constantly to improve and 
modernize its plant and equipment. New 
jobs result only from greater productive 
activity. Higher wages result only from: 
First, reduced profits; second, higher sell- 
ing prices; and third, increased produc- 
tivity. Profits are already at unusually 
low levels. Higher prices can compound 
inflation. Thus, the only acceptable route 
to higher wages is through greater pro- 
ductivity, and the key to this is new 
investment. 

Mr. President, the ADR system is a 
logical culmination of the guideline sys- 
tem of depreciation initiated in 1962. 
The guidelines were adopted to provide 
flexibility, to bring depreciation lives 
closer to reality, and to reduce the area 
for taxpayer/IRS dissension. 

These objectives continue to be served 
by the ADR system. The optional 20- 
percent shortening or lengthening of 
lives gives added flexibility, makes the 
system suitable to a greater range of 
taxpayers, and provides a useful incen- 
tive to taxpayers to elect to use the sys- 
tems. The elimination of the reserve ratio 
test removes an unnecessary and highly 
complex hazard to use of this deprecia- 
tion system. The test was unnecessary 
because excessive depreciation is recov- 
erable under section 1245 when sale oc- 
curs, and its complexity challenged even 
the most sophisticated tax experts. The 
“repair allowance” concept of ADR is 
highly significant in narrowing the area 
of dispute between taxpayers and IRS in 
distinguishing capital expenditures from 
deductible repairs. It is clearly uneco- 
nomic for both industry and the Gov- 
ernment to have protracted disputes 
over such matters, which generally in- 
volve difficult conceptual questions but 
are productive of little revenue. The first 
year averaging convention should be 
retained at 75 percent rather than being 
reduced to 50 percent since it constitutes 
an additional investment incentive. 

In terms of export capability and our 
ability to compete against imports, the 
investment incentives offered by other 
industrialized nations are highly sig- 
nificant. We have been behind for some 
time. We will continue to be behind even 
if the investment credit and ADR pro- 
visions as proposed by the Finance Com- 
mittee are enacted. 

If the capital cost of manufacturing 
machinery and equipment in the United 
States in 1970, as influenced by income 
tax polices, is expressed as 100 percent, 
the comparative cost in other countries 


is as follows: 
[In percent] 


MIO m 


Without ADR, we were behind every 
other industrialized nation. With ADR 
and the level 7-percent credit proposed 
by the House, the U.S. figure would be 
87.1, placing it behind six nations and 
ahead of only France, the Netherlands, 
and Canada. If ADR were not modified, 
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the U.S. figure with a 7-percent credit 
would be 86.2, which is still lower than 
six major nations. Only with the full 
ADR system and a 10-percent credit do 
we move to 82.1 and fourth place. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
thank the Senator very much. 

Mr. President, following up the infor- 
mation which the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona just gave us about foreign 
competition and their depreciation rates 
as against those allowed in the United 
States, it happens that I know a con- 
siderable amount about that situation, 
because I have studied it over a number 
of years. I have been to a good many 
foreign plants and have checked what 
their depreciation is. Some of them have 
25 percent. In 4 years they can get their 
whole cost back and can then put in 
up-to-date, high-speed, modern equip- 
ment, which we cannot compete with un- 
less we can do the same or close to the 
same thing. 

This does not reduce the tax receipts 
to the Federal Government in any way 
whatsoever, except that it accelerates 
them in the beginning period instead of 
over the long-haul period of time. Sup- 
pose a man buys some equipment that 
costs $100,000; he has a depreciation rate 
of 10 years. He would take off $10,000 a 
year. Under this measure, during the 
first four years he could accelerate that, 
which would help him, because if he had 
to borrow the money—and a great many 
of them do have to borrow the money— 
he could pay back the first loan or par- 
tial loan much more quickly than he 
could otherwise, and come nearer to 
getting the money when needed. 

This would stimulate the purchase of 
new equipment, new buildings, and 
everything else it takes to put people 
back to work and to relieve unemploy- 
ment, which is a serious problem in this 
country today. The biggest problem we 
have and the biggest cause of the serious 
crisis we are in, is that so many people 
are out of work; and more are being put 
out of work every day instead of being 
put back to work. Anything we can do to 
stimulate the purchase of new equipment 
and the acquisition of new plants means 
putting more people back to work. This 
amendment would have the opposite ef- 
fect, and should certainly be defeated. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 5 minutes remaining. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
thrust of this tax bill is twofold: First, 
to get the economy of this country moy- 
ing, to reduce unemployment, to put peo- 
ple back to work; and second, to try to 
make American industry more competi- 
tive in the world market. 

We have been outtraded and outsold 
throughout the world for more than 20 
years. We have had only two or three 
favorable balances of payments in the 
last two decades. We have had a deficit 


in our balance of trade, contrary to the 
Statistics coming from the Department 


of Commerce, for the last 5 years. 
There are many reasons for that, Mr. 
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President, but one of the principal rea- 
sons is the less favorable recovery of the 
cost of capital expenditures on plant and 
equipment in our country’s tax system 
vis-a-vis those of our principal competi- 
tors. 

What are the facts? Virtually every in- 
dustrialized nation in the world at the 
present time has a greater advantage on 
depreciation and capital recovery than 
the United States of America. The House 
Ways and Means Committee and the 
Senate Finance Committee considered 
these facts carefully, after hearing ex- 
pert witnesses, to try to do something 
to restore our competitive situation in 
this country. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
changed the Treasury Department’s as- 
set depreciation range provisions by elim- 
inating the so-called three-quarter year 
convention. The Senate Finance Commit- 
tee also looked into the matter and con- 
curred with the House bill with respect 
to ADR. The bill we have before us has 
a combination of an investment tax credit 
with a depreciation schedule that gives 
American business certain recovery of 
their investments. 

If the two of them are combined, what 
is the situation? In the United States, we 
still have to spend 87 cents for every $1 
of capital investment. That is over a long 
period of time. What is the situation in 
our principal competitive countries that 
we are going to trade with? 

In the United Kingdom, it will be 79 
cents on the dollar as against our 87 
cents. In Japan it will be 81 cents on the 
dollar as against our 87 cents. In West 
Germany it will be 83 cents as against 
our 87. 

Thus, Mr. President, even if the 
amendment of the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin is defeated, which I hope 
it will be, the United States of America, 
on a comparative test for recovery of cap- 
ital investments, will still be in worse 
shape than our principal competitors. 

For that reason, I think it is vital that 
the amendment be rejected. Since we are 
being swamped now with foreign goods in 
our own domestic market, we have ceased 
to be competitive on a worldwide basis. 

I yield my remaining time to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I fully 
concur with what has just been said. 
Together with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Utah and a very few other Mem- 
bers of the Senate, I have spent a major- 
ity of my life in manufacturing—about 
25 years. 

I can simply say it is very dishearten- 
ing indeed for American manufacturers 
to see the way we treat investment in 
capital equipment, as against all other 
industrialized nations of the world. We 
call ourselves a capitalistic country, and 
yet we discourage capital investments, 
by our tax rules, more than any other 
modern nation in the world today. It is 
very discouraging indeed to be in a highly 
competitive Ltusiness and find that you 
are competing against Japan, which en- 
courages—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Georgia has 
expired. 
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Mr. PERCY. Will the Senator yield me 
5 additional minutes? 

Mr. TALMADGE. My time has expired. 

Mr. PERCY. I ask my distinguished 
friend from Wisconsin if he can spare 
any time. If he intends to yield any time 
back, I would very much appreciate it. 
Otherwise, I do not ask him for any. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, we have 
already been through these arguments 
on two previous occasions. I question 
whether it serves any purpose to go 
through them all again. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. All 
time having been yielded back, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. The second as- 
sistant legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin. On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT), the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. GraveL), the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY) , the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. Lone), the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Macnu- 
son), the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
MeETcALF), and the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. MusKIE) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
HUMPHREY) and the Senator from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT) would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. HRUSKA), 
the Senator from New York (Mr. JAVITS), 
the Senator from. Oregon (Mr. PACK- 
woop), the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
Stevens), and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Ohio (Mr. SAXBE) is 
absent. on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
BEALL), the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Case), the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper), and the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. THuRMOND) are de- 
tained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Cooprrer), the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska), and the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THURMOND), would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 25, 
nays 55, as follows: 
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[No. 370 Leg.] 
YEAS—25 


Hart 
Hollings 
Hughes 
Jackson 
McGee 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Mondale 
Moss 


NAYS—55 


Eastland 
Ellender 


Bayh 
Bentsen 
Burdick 
Cannon 
Chiles 
Church 
Cranston 
Eagleton 
Harris 


Nelson 
Pell 
Proxmire 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Tunney 
Williams 


Aiken 
Allen 
Allott 
Anderson 
Baker 
Bellmon 
Bennett 


Pastore 
Pearson 
Percy 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Talmadge 
Tower 
Weicker 
Young 


Buckley 
Byrd, Va. 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Cook Mansfield 
Cotton Mathias 
Curtis McClellan 
Dole Miller 
Dominick Montoya 


NOT VOTING—20 


Muskie 
Packwood 
Saxbe 
Stevens 
Taft 
Thurmond 


Beall 
Case 
Cooper 
Fulbright 
Gravel 
Hartke 
Hruska 


So, Mr. NELsSon’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 


The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
AMENDMENT NO. 544 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
next amendment is No. 544 of the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON). 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a technical modification of this 
amendment changing certain page and 
line references. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment with its modification will be 
stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to read as follows: 


On page 123, beginning with line 3, strike 
out all through line 8 on page 176. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Wisconsin is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. 
Harris) , the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
Hart), the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
HARTKE), the Senator from Minnesota 


(Mr. Monpate), and myself, I call up 
amendment No. 544. 


This amendment would remove the 
DISC proposal from the bill. 

The DISC proposal seeks to expand 
exports by providing special tax advan- 
tages to a new kind of corporation— 
Domestic International Sales Corpora- 
tion—which is involved only in export- 
ing. 
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American manufacturers producing for 
export would channel their exports 
through a DISC. The DISC’s profits 
would be subject to reduced income tax 
if they are used for “export-related ac- 
tivities.” In the bill before us, 50 percent 
of all DISC earnings would be free from 
tax. 

The version of DISC adopted by the 
Finance Committee is much less expen- 
sive than that recommended by the ad- 
ministration: it is much simpler and 
more equitable than the House version. 

Nevertheless, even in this form, the 
DISC proposal has little merit; it should 
be rejected. 

Initially, Treasury estimated that 
DISC would increase exports by $1 bil- 
lion, while costing $600 million in Fed- 
eral revenues. The Congressional Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion has questioned this $1 billion esti- 
mate of increased exports, and placed 
the true figure at closer to $300 million. 
But even accepting the Treasury esti- 
mates, DISC turns out to be a very ex- 
pensive proposition: every dollar of in- 
creased exports costs the Treasury 60 
cents. In effect, the Treasury would be 
subsidizing over half the cost of new 
exports. 

The modified DISC approved by the 
Finance Committee is relatively less cost- 
ly than the administration version. 
Nevertheless, it would still cost almost 
$1 billion during the first 4 years, 
and $400 million annually by 1978. More- 
over, to the extent that the revaluation 
of currencies currently underway leads 
to a major increase in exports, the cost 
could be much greater. At the same time, 
the Treasury has given us no estimates 
of the new exports that DISC—as modi- 
fied by the Finance Committee—would 
generate. If the original proposal would 
have increased exports by $300 million 
to $1 billion, one must conclude that the 
Finance Committee version would re- 
sult in a much smaller increase. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Recor, the Finance Commit- 
tee DISC figures. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Finance Committee DISC 
[Cost in millions] 


Mr. NELSON. With one minor excep- 
tion, Treasury has provided Congress 
with no serious studies nor solid evidence 
to support DISC. The only available 
study—performed by the Congressional 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation—raises serious questions re- 
garding its desirability. 

On October 15, I wrote Assistant Se- 
cretary Volcker requesting any studies or 
other evidence supporting the DISC pro- 
posal. On October 20, I received a letter 
from Assistant Secretary Petty. Attached 
to Mr. Petty’s letter were copies of two 
letters—from Union Carbide and Hew- 
lett-Packard. Mr. Petty pointed to the 
data in these two letters as evidence of 
how U.S. companies would increase their 
exports under DISC. 
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These are the only specific, detailed 
statistics that Treasury has come up with 
in support of DISC. 

The data in these two letters have 
been analyzed by the staff of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion. The conclusions of the staff study 
lend little support to DISC. For instance, 
with respect to Hewlett-Packard: 

The original data presented suggests that 
it would be more advantageous to the com- 
pany to retain the additional funds provided 
by a DISC corporation rather than to ex- 
pand exports. The revised data made avail- 
able this last October suggests that the 
necessary [export] promotion expenses are 
small enough so that incurring of additional 
export expenses (with the resulting increase 
in exports) would appear attractive whether 
or not the DISC proposal were to be adopted. 


In other words, in the first case, the 
company would have larger profits under 
DISC if it did not increase its exports; 
in the second case, it has an incentive to 
increase exports even without DISC. 

Given the absence of any solid evidence 
in support of DISC, it is hardly surpris- 
ing that this proposal was vigorously op- 
posed by almost every economist who tes- 
tified before the Finance Committee in 
the recent hearings. It has been strongly 
opposed by Stanley Surrey, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury under Presi- 
dents Kennedy and Johnson. The Wall 
Street Journal has attacked it editorially 
as a “tax gimmick”; the AFL-CIO has 
called it a “tax giveaway.” Significantly, 
the President’s Commission on Interna- 
tional Trade and Investment Policy—the 
Williams Commission—refused to recom- 
mend DISC in its recent report. 

Support for DISC might be justified 
even without strong empirical evidence if 
the logic of the proposal were self-evi- 
dent. But the opposite is the case. 

Treasury states that DISC profits—to 
remain tax-exempt—must be used in “ex- 
port-related activities.” But there is no 
requirement in the legislation that DISC 
earnings be traced to facilities or equip- 
ment actually used in production for ex- 
port. As a result, DISC earnings can be 
used for almost any form of domestic in- 
vestment. The funds can be used by large 
manufacturing companies, who are pres- 
ently exporters, for purely domestic ac- 
tivities where the favored companies are 
able to compete with tax-free DISC 
money against companies not so favored. 

According to Treasury, DISC would ex- 
empt some portion of export profits from 
taxation. In fact, however, under the for- 
mula used for determining export profits, 
much—in some cases all—manufacturing 
profits would be included as well. 

The formulas define DISC export earn- 
ings as 50 percent of the difference be- 
tween cost and sales price, or 4 percent 
of the sales price, whichever is greater. In 
many cases—particularly in industries 
with low rates of return on sales—the 4 
percent of sales price could place the 
entire profit on the sales within DISC ex- 
port earnings, and thus subject to 50 per- 
cent tax exemption. 

In arguing for DISC, the Treasury 
points out that taxation of U.S. foreign 
subsidiaries is “deferred,” and that DISC 
is required to prevent domestic export- 
ers from going overseas to obtain this 
tax advantage. This overlooks the fact 
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that U.S. foreign subsidiaries pay for- 
eign income taxes which in many cases 
are close to—or more than—our’s. Table 
I shows comparative corporate tax rates 
in major industrialized countries. The 
United States is close to the middle, and 
only Japan is significantly lower. Table 
It shows estimated effective corporate 
tax rates in major industrial countries. 
These effective rates take into account 
such special provisions of the tax laws 
as accelerated depreciation and per- 
centage depletion. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
table printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMPARATIVE CORPORATE TAX RATES IN MAJOR 
INDUSTRIAL COUNTRIES 

Canada, 51.41 percent. 

Germany, 51.00 percent. 

France,? 50.00 percent. 

United States, 48.00 percent. 

Netherlands, 47.38 percent. 

Italy, 45.20 to 37.80 percent. 

United Kingdom, 45.00 percent. 

Japan, ? 35.00 to 26.00 percent. 


Mr. NELSON. Table IT shows that the 
United States is in line with most of our 
trading partners. Only Japan and the 
Netherlands are significantly lower, and 
Italy, Canada, Germany and France are 
higher. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the table printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TABLE II.—Estimated effective corporate tax 
rates in major industrialized countries— 


[In percent] 


United Kingdom 
Netherlands 


Mr. NELSON. Moreover, if deferral for 
our foreign manufacturing subsidiaries 
is a material inducement to invest 
abroad, the obvious course is to end the 
deferral and leave the U.S. tax system 
neutral between investment abroad and 
investment at home. Instead, Treasury 
says we must keep our inducements to 
foreign investment, and we must exempt 
export income because of these induce- 
ments to foreign investments. This 
makes no sense. And it would leave a 
gaping hole in the income tax. 

There are numerous other objections 
to DISC. 

It is extremely complex. Prof. Stanley 
Surrey has written that: 

Its weaknesses and further loophole poten- 
tial will be fertile hunting ground for tax 
avoiders, 


It is likely to cause foreign retaliation 
and emulation which would only hurt 
our trade position. This is particularly 


so inasmuch as we have already imposed 


1 A lower rate of tax applies to distributed 
earnings. 

2 Figures shown do not include substantial 
provincial taxes. 
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a 10-percent surcharge on our trading 
partners. 

And it represents another tax break 
for the largest corporations. The study 
by the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation stated: 

The major impact of the revenue loss from 
DISC would, of course, be concentrated 
among the major exporting companies. The 
Commerce Department estimates that rough- 
ly 100 of the largest U.S. firms account for the 
majority of our exports, more than 50 per- 
cent, although this is a rough guess. They 
would presumably receive approximately 
their proportionate share of the tax reduc- 
tion. 


Maybe DISC made some economic 
sense when it was first proposed. Nothing 
was being done at that time to cope with 
the fundamental imbalance in our inter- 
national position. 

But today, with the President’s new 
economic plan, we are taking direct 
steps to deal with our balance of pay- 
ments problem. Tax gimmicks like DISC 
should be put aside in favor of the new 
measures. 

The United States is now in the middle 
of a wholesale realinement of foreign 
currencies in relation to the dollar. This 
realinement, together with removal of 
trade restrictions elsewhere and a re- 
sharing of defense burdens should bring 
about the needed turnaround in our bal- 
ance of payments. Of course, we cannot 
predict the total effect that these changes 
will have on our trade. But even so, this 
is hardly the time to institute a perma- 
nent tax gimmick like DISC. We should 
at least await the outcome of these inter- 
national developments to see what fur- 
ther steps, if any, are needed to assist 
our exporters. 

Finally, the DISC proposal violates the 
most basic standards of fairness. Accord- 
ing to Professor Surrey: 

When the questions are asked why is our 
tax system so unfair, why are there such 
gross escapes for some from the tax burdens 
borne by others, why do we have so much 
difficulty in focusing our scarce funds on 
pressing needs, the DISC proposal is a sharp 
and bitter answer. 


And the Wall Street Journal: 

The result [of proposals like DISC] is a 
sense of unfairness and ill will among tax- 
payers, which is the first step towards wide 
scale efforts at evasion. 


DISC would simply add a new loophole 
to a tax system that already has too 
many, It is inconsistent with a sound 
trade policy; it is inconsistent with tax 
simplicity; and it is inconsistent with the 
view that the tax system must deal justly 
and evenly with all members of the 
society. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Recorp 
a letter I wrote to the Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury and the response to that 
letter; a letter and an analysis of DISC 
prepared by the Joint Committee on 
Revenue Taxation, with accompanying 
charts and documents; an editorial from 
the Wall Street Journal which analyzes 
the DISC proposal and identifies it as a 
tax gimmick; an article by Harvard Law 
School Prof. Stanley Surrey, who was 
Assistant Treasury Secretary for Tax 
Policy during the Kennedy and Johnson 
administrations. 
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There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OCTOBER 15, 1971. 
Mr. PAUL VOLCHER, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. VoLCHER: In the Finance Com- 
mittee hearings of October 1, you may re- 
member that I questioned you concerning 
the DISC proposal. 

One of my questions concerned previous 
documentation of economic studies of just 
how and to what extent and for what good 
this proposal would increase our exports. 
You answered that you were relying on “ex- 
tensive talks and studies not only within the 
Treasury but with private companies con- 
cerned.” 

I realize that you cannot relate to me 
all these conversations with businessmen. 
I also understand that in the nature of 
things, the effects of DISC are somewhat 
speculative. But I would like to study what- 
ever evidence does exist on this proposal. If 
some of this has been presented before and 
is a matter of public record, I would be glad 
to have the references. 

I appreciate any help you can give me on 
this matter. Since the Committee hearings 
are fairly well along, I hope you will be able 
to respond expeditiously. 

With best regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
GAYLORD NELSON, 
U.S. Senator. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., October 20, 1971. 
Hon. GAYLORD NELSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR NELSON: In response to your 
request of October 15 to Under Secretary 
Volcker for supporting material concerning 
the DISC proposal, I am glad to enclose sev- 
eral documents. The first contains answers to 
several frequently asked questions about the 
DISC. In particular, the answer to question 2 
summarizes our conclusions about how, when 
and by what amount DISC will stimulate 
U.S. exports. 

The enclosed copies of two letters—from 
Union Carbide Corporation and Hewlett- 
Packard—are good examples of how DISC 
will fit into the export sales planning of many 
corporations. With regard to other company 
responses to the DISC proposal I refer you to 
pages 31-35 of the Senate Finance Committee 
Hearings on the Trade Act of 1970 and So- 
cial Security Amendments of 1970 (Part 1 of 
2 Parts), October 9 and 12, 1970. 

In addition to enclosing the material noted 
above, I would like to emphasize the follow- 
ing points. In order to achieve the increase 
in exports which we have projected, the DISC 
incentive must apply to all exports and again 
and again by the heads of companies with 
whom we have discussed some form of tax 
incentive to exports over the past few years. 
As regards permanency, no company man- 
agement is willing to undertake a substan- 
tial shift of company resources into export 
operations—which we expect the DISC to 
encourage—without assurance that the bene- 
fits of DISC will continue into the future. 
We are not aiming for a short-term stimulus 
to U.S. exports through the DISC proposal 
but for a permanent reorientation of business 
attitudes towards export business. 

As regards the application of DISC to all 
exports rather than to incremental exports 
only, one third of our hundred largest ex- 
porters have had a declining or indefinite ex- 
port trend in recent years. Reversing down- 
trends or, at least, preventing further ero- 
sion of particular exports will contribute as 
much to restoring our trade balance as in- 
creasing other exports. 

I am glad to provide the enclosed material. 
If you should have any questions, members 
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of Treasury staff will be glad to discuss them 
with you at your convenience. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN R. PETTY, 
Assistant Secretary. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., October 20, 1971. 
Hon, GAYLORD NELSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR NELSON: I am replying to 
your October 14 request for a staff evalua- 
tion of the data provided by Union Carbide 
and Hewlett-Packard concerning increased 
exports which might arise as a result of the 
use of a DISC corporation. I asked an econ- 
omist on the staff to evaluate the data in the 
information supplied by these two com- 
panies. 

The analysis prepared by the economic 
staff in the case of Union Carbide suggests 
that for the DISC type operation to result 
in increased exports the unit production 
costs with respect to the additional units 
produced must be relatively low or the pro- 
motion expenses necessary to obtain the 
export expansion must be relatively low if 
the DISC operation can be expected to appre- 
ciably expand exports in this case. The in- 
formation supplied is not sufficient to show 
whether either of these two conditions exists. 
To the extent that these conditions exist, it 
is not clear why an export expansion would 
not occur under existing law. 

With respect to the Hewlett-Packard Com- 
pany, the original data presented suggests 
that it would be more advantageous to the 
company to retain the additional funds pro- 
vided by a DISC corporation rather than to 
expand exports. The revised data made avail- 
able this last October suggests that necessary 
promotion expenses are small enough so that 
incurring of additional export expense (with 
the resulting increase in exports) would ap- 
pear attractive whether or not the DISC pro- 
posal were to be adopted. 

It is, of course, difficult to provide any 
conclusive information in cases of this type 
since so much depends upon the evaluations 
of the executives in the firms involved. The 
analysis made by my staff economist, how- 
ever, indicates what would apparently be the 
decisions made strictly on the basis of the 
economics involved in these cases. 

Sincerely yours, 
LAURENCE N. WOODWORTH, 
ANALYSIS OF DATA SUBMITTED BY UNION CAR- 

BIDE AND HEWLETT-PACKARD CONCERNING IN- 

CREASED EXPORTS IN RESPONSE TO GREATER 

PROMOTIONAL EFFORT UNDER DISC * 


SUMMARY 


The data submitted by Union Carbide and 
Hewlett-Packard indicate that in some cases 
it may be more profitable for an exporter to 
maintain his present level of exports under 
DISC rather than incur additional promo- 
tional expenses to increase his exports and 
in other cases, it would be profitable to in- 
crease exports even without DISC. The precise 
result depends basically on the cost of the 
promotion expenses per dollar of increased 
exports. 

In the Union Carbide presentation, in- 
creased profits resulting from greater promo- 
tional effort and higher exports depends on 
& reduction in unit production costs. More 
precisely, they depend on the relationship be- 
tween the decrease in unit production costs 
($.02 per unit) and increased promotional 
costs ($.03 per unit). If unit production costs 
do not decline or additional promotional ex- 
penses are $.05 or more per unit, it would 
be more profitable not to incur additional 

1This analysis covers the data submitted 
by Union Carbide on July 2, 1970, and by 
Hewlett-Packard on November 11, 1970, and 
the revised data it submitted on October 8, 
1971. 
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promotion expenses to increase exports ac- 
cording to the Union Carbide data. This is 
not to say that their estimates are wrong, but 
to point out that there may be a rather nar- 
row range of circumstances where it is more 
profitable to incur additional promotion ex- 
penses and increase exports than to maintain 
the present level of exports under DISC. 

The Hewlett-Packard data submitted on 
November 11, 1970, indicate that it would be 
more profitable not to incur additional pro- 
motional expenses to increase exports under 
DISC, Basically, their data show that gross 
profit without regard to additional promo- 
tion expenses would be $21 million higher 
in 1971 through 1975 if these expenses were 
incurred and exports increased but the ad- 
ditional export promotion expenses would be 
$36 million. Thus, before-tax profits would be 
about $15 million higher if no additional ex- 
port promotion expenses were incurred to ex- 
pand exports. After-tax profits under DISC 
would be about $9 million higher over the 
period if these expenses were not incurred 
and exports increased. 

The revised data submitted by Hewlett- 
Packard on October 8, 1971, shows a much 
lower cost of export promotion expense per 
dollar of increased exports than the Novem- 
ber 1970 data. The latter indicates that a 5- 
percent increase of exports would require 
additional export promotion expenses equal 
to 15 percent of additional exports whereas 
the latter indicates the 5-percent export in- 
crease would require promotion expenses 
equal to 3 percent of additional exports. On 
the basis of their October 1971 estimates, an 
increase of exports of $142 million over the 
period 1972 to 1976 would require $10 million 
of export promotion expenses (compared to 
the previous estimate of $36 million). On this 
basis, gross profits before taxes without re- 
gard to export promotion expenses would be 
$22.5 million higher if these expenses were 
incurred and net profits after these expenses 
would be $12.5 million higher. These profit 
figures are without regard to DISC and, if 
correct, raise the question of why exports 
would not be increased via higher promotion 
expenses under present law even though they 
would result in a lower than average return 
on sales. 

UNION CARBIDE DATA 

The data on unit cost and profit presented 
by Union Carbide for its “Class B” exports, 
those which would respond to increased sell- 
ing effort, is as follows: 


With increased sales 
effort— 


Without 


Unit selling price. 
Production cost.. 
Overhead... 
Profit before tax 


Net return on sales 
(percent) 


150 percent under present law and 50 percent on 44 of profits 
on 25 percent under DISC. 


The example provided and the data for 
this class of exports indicate that the in- 
creased profits resulting from greater pro- 
motional effort depends on a reduction in 
production costs as a result of increased ex- 
ports. If unit production costs do not go 
down as a result of increased sales due to 
greater promotional effort, the company 
would earn a greater total profit and a higher 
rate of return on sales under DISC by not 
incurring the promotional expense and not 
increasing exports. Alternatively, if export 
promotion expenses go up by $.05 per unit 
rather than $.03 (shown as an increase in 
overhead from $.12 to $.15 per unit), the 
company would also earn a greater profit 
under DISC by not increasing exports. 

These relationships for the 1970 level of 
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exports (which also applies to the entire 
period) are as follows: Estimated total ex- 
ports in 1970 are $235 million; Class B ex- 
ports are about 10 percent or $23.5 million. 
They estimate that increased promotional 
effort would increase exports $65 million over 
the 10-year period or $6.5 million per year. 
The net rate of return on sales after taxes 
under DISC if no increase in exports took 
place would be 6.75 percent (the 9.0 percent 
before tax return shown in the “present” 
column minus the tax of 2.25 percentage 
points, a 50 percent rate on half the profits). 
Total profits for 1970 would be $23.5 mil- 
lion x 6.75 percent, or $1.59 million. With 
increased sales effort under DISC, sales for 
1970 would be $30 million at 6 percent or 
total profits of $1.80 million. 

If production costs do not decrease, the 
figures are: 
Increased sales effort and present production 

costs under DISC 


Unit selling price 
Production cost 
Overhead 

Profit before tax 


Profit after tax 
Net return on sales (percent) 


Under this assumption, profits would be 
4.50 percent on $30 million of sales which is 
$1.35 million, or $0.45 million less than if 
no promotion expenses are incurred and ex- 
port expenses are not increased. 

Their figures may well be correct and it 
may be more profitable to incur additional 
exports promotion expenses. The above anal- 
ysis points out, however, that the tax saving 
from DISC is not sufficient to cover increased 
promotion expenses (in their case) and lower 
unit production costs are necessary to make 
such expansion profitable. This combination 
of increased promotion costs and lower unit 
production costs which make expansion 
profitable may not exist generally. Lower 
unit production costs for expanded output 
imply either excess capacity or the ability to 
acquire new, more efficient facilities. Note, 
however, that if production costs decrease by 
$0.3 per unit (rather than the $0.2 they in- 
dicate) as a result of expansion, then the ex- 
port expansion yields the same rate of profit 
on sales as the present situation (4.5 percent 
after taxes) without DISC. 
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HEWLETT-PACKARD DATA 


Hewlett-Packard data submitted in Novem- 
ber 1970 projects their exports over the period 
1971 to 1975 at $880 million without DISC. 
(This data and the data discussed below is 
shown in Table 1.) Their estimated profit 
rate of 15 percent yields a before-tax profit 
of $132 million and an after-tax profit of 
$66 million on these exports. Their projec- 
tions under DISC show exports of $1,020 mil- 
lion over this period, an increase of $140 mil- 
lion, in response to additional export promo- 
tion expenses. Before-tax profits at the 15- 
percent rate without regard to additional ex- 
port promotion expenses would be $153 mil- 
lion, Additional export promotion expenses 
are given as $36 million over the period. Net 
profit before taxes would therefore be $117 
million. After-tax profits under DISC would 
be $84.4 million. Tax deferral under DISC 
would be $26 million. 

Based on the same figures, if there were 
no additional export promotion expenses, ex- 
ports would be $880 million and before-tax 
profits would be $132 million. After-tax prof- 
its under DISC would be $93.5 million which 
is $9 million or 10.6 percent higher than if 
exports were increased by additional export 
promotion expense. Tax deferral would be 
$27.5 million. 

In effect, the Hewlett-Packard original 
presentation is saying that export promo- 
tion expenses of $36 million would increase 
exports by $140 million on which a profit of 
$21 million would be earned before taking 
account of export promotion expense. After 
export promotion expense, there would be a 
loss of $15 million on the transaction but the 
tax deferral under DISC still makes an in- 
crease in after-tax profits possible compared 
to present law. This is not the relevant com- 
parison, however, as the higher after-tax 
profits under DISC without increased export 
promotion expenses indicates.’ 

Hewlett-Packard’s data submitted on Oc- 
tober 8, 1971, differs from the November 1970 
data principally in the substantially lower 


*The $36 million of export promotion ex- 
penses can also be viewed as financed by $26 
million of tax deferral from DISC and rough- 
ly $9 million of lower after-tax profits com- 
pared to DISC and no export promotion 
expenses. 
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estimated cost of export promotion expense 
per dollar of increased exports. The two esti- 
mates are shown below. The aggregate export 
promotion expenses necessary to increase ex- 
ports by approximately $140 million over a 
five-year period were estimated at $36 million 
in the 1970 data and at $10 million in the 
1971 data. 


Estimated promotion 
expenses as a percent 
of additional sales— 


1970 1971 


Percentage increase in exports estimate estimate 


The 1971 data is more comprehensive with 
respect to the use of DISC income, the pat- 
tern of dividend payments, etc. The question 
of the use of the DISC income is not consid- 
ered here, however, because it is secondary to 
the question of whether DISC would increase 
exports.’ In this connection, their gross prof- 
its before the additional export promotion 
expenses would be $22.5 million higher if 
these expenses were incurred and exports in- 
creased than if they were not. Net before-tax 
profits after the $10 million of export promo- 
tion expenses would therefore be $12.5 mil- 
lion higher. 

This raises the question of why they would 
not incur these expenses and increase before- 
tax profits under present law. The Hewlett- 
Packard analysis indicates that they would 
not incur these promotion expenses without 
DISC, however, although it would increase 
total profits because it would result in a 
lower than average return on sales. This line 
of reasoning appears to attribute too much 
impact on exports to DISC because it says 
that exports which require higher than aver- 
age promotion expenses will take place only 
with DISC. 


3 Their data shows that the net tax defer- 
ral after payment of dividends by the DISC 
to the parent would be $10 million over the 
period. This is equal to export promotion ex- 
penses and implies that they will incur such 
expenses only if the Federal Government fi- 
nances them. 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF PROFITS UNDER DISC WITH AND WITHOUT EXPORT EXPANSION BASED ON HEWLETT-PACKARD DATA SUBMITTED, NOV. 11, 1970 


Case I—DISC and increased export promotion expenses 


1971 1972 


Projected exports 

Gross profits (15 percent)... 
Export promotion expense... 
Net profit 1 

ot pi net profit 2_ 
Tax (50 percent). 
ideastactetiag after-tax profi 
in net profit 4 


Dise after-tax profit. 
Total after-tax profit 
Tax deferral 
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& D. expenses and depreciation on fixed assets acquired 
from producers’ loans under DISC in the Hewlett-Packard analysis for simplici! 


{Amounts in millions of dollars) 
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Case II—DISC and no additional export promotion expense 
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amounts relate to the use of tax savings under DISC rather than the basic profitability in the 2 expenses, This also applies to footnote 3. 


cases, Nor does it include any dividend payment. 


3 One-half of net profit 
4 25 percent in 1971, 12. 
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TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF PROFITS UNDER PRESENT LAW WITH AND WITHOUT EXPORT EXPANSION BASED ON HEWLETT-PACKARD DATA SUBMITTED OCT. 8, 1971 


Case |—Present law and no export promotion expense 


{Amounts in millions of dollars] 


1972 1973 


Projected exports. $ 147 
Gross profit (15 percent) __ ire 

Export promotion Winona Se isiy 

Net profit.. è 

Tax (50 percent) 

After-tax profit.. 


1974 1975 1976 Total 1972 


170. 
25. 


Case Il—Present taw and additional export promotion expense 


1974 1975 


1973 1976 


237.5 267.5 
35. 
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[From the Wall Street Journal, Sept. 30, 1971] 
THAT SHINY DISC 


While not everything can be applauded in 
the new tax package that emerged from the 
House Ways and Means Committee last week, 
there is at least one evidence that the com- 
mittee is fulfilling its obligation to check 
administration impetuosity. 

Chairman Mills and his committee took 
some of the shine out of an administration 
tax gimmick designed to encourage American 
business corporations to step up their export 
activity. If the idea disappears entirely before 
the tax bill becomes law, it will be no great 
loss. 

The idea in question is the administration’s 
proposal that American corporations be al- 
lowed to set up “domestic international sales 
corporations,” or “DISCs,” to handie their 
export business. DISCs would be allowed to 
“defer” federal income taxes on profits from 
exports if those profits were applied to new 
export or “export-related” activities. 

In a recent Washington Post article, Har- 
vard Law School tax expert Stanley S. Surrey 
said that the administration proposal would, 
to a large degree, have been an exemption, 
not merely a deferral, that it would have re- 
vived the “tax haven” idea that Congress 
tried to kill nine years ago and that it would 
have cost the government some $1 billion a 
year. Professor Surrey, who was the Treas- 
ury’s top tax specialist in the Kennedy and 
Johnson administrations, added that there is 
very little assurance that the tax bonus would 
in fact boost exports appreciably. 

Professor Surrey’s objections are persuasive 
and can be augmented. The use of special tax 
incentives to further public policy is a doubt- 
ful technique in principle, to begin with. It 
soon gets the entire tax structure out of kil- 
ter, creating loopholes for some taxpayers and 
transferring to others the burden that has 
been lifted from the fortunate. The result is 
@ sense of unfairness and ill will among tax- 
payers, which is the first step toward wide 
scale efforts at evasion. 

There are still other objections. 

DISC is another example of the practice, 
which is becoming too popular, of trying to 
fudge against the accepted rules of inter- 
national trade. 

U.S. authorities who try to justify such 
activities insist that other nations give 
incentives to exporters. They do, but such 
things are partly a matter of degree, and few 
nations have gone as far as the original 
DISC proposal would have gone towards an 
outright exemption from income taxes. The 
US. already is inviting retaliation from its 
trading partners for its 10% surcharge on 
imports and it is not likely that tense trade 
relations can withstand much further 
aggravation. 

Further, there is a serious flaw in the 
idea that subsidizing industry somehow 
makes it more competitive. A subsidy sup- 
plies the means to become less, not more, 
competitive, as should have been adequately 
proved a long time ago by the heavily sub- 
sidized U.S. ocean-shipping industry. 

Despite all these objections and despite 
the fact that DISC-type proposals have been 
cut out of some tax bills of past year, Ways 
and Means did not kill DISC outright this 
time. The committee tried to provide that 
the tax benefit would actually be an incen- 
tive and at the same time sharply cut its 
potential impact on revenues. In the new 
version, DISC tax benefits would be based 
mainly on the amount by which their ex- 
port sales exceeded the three previous years. 

Treasury Secretary Connally doesn’t think 
this would be sufficient “incentive” to ex- 
porters. In our view, it is a better incentive 
than the original, since only measurable 
gains would be rewarded. 
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But the Ways and Means version still 
doesn’t answer the objection to tax incen- 
tives in principle. Nor does it preclude the 
possibility that once DISCs are established 
they will win further concessions. With that 
thought in mind, we would be very happy 
if the full Congress decides to send this 
particular DISC sailing, far enough that it 
wouldn’t be likely to return. 


DISC: A BILLION-DOLLAR Tax LOOPHOLE 
Hippen IN New Economic POLICY 
(By Stanley S. Surrey) 

The President’s speeches on the New Eco- 
nomic Policy do not mention the “DISC 
proposal, and so it receives almost no notice 
in the daily press discussions. 

This silence cloaks the efforts of the Treas- 
ury Department once again to slide the DISC 
proposal into the tax law. Last year the at- 
tempt was made as part of the Trade Bill, 
when the fierce legislative battle waged over 
import restrictions permitted the DISC pro- 
posal to pass through the House, almost un- 
noticed and unseen and certainly not under- 
stood. Fortunately, the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee then viewed the proposal with sus- 
picion and it died at the end of the session. 

There is good reason to keep the DISC pro- 
posal out of the spotlight. The proposal opens 
up & billion-dollar loophole in the income 
tax, through permitting U.S. exporters—espe- 
cially our largest corporations—to escape that 
tax. 
It would be a cruel irony to have the first 
significant technical income tax legislation 
to pass the Congress after the 1969 Tax Re- 
form Act—the kind of legislation that only 
technicians and experts can follow—open up 
one of the largest tax escapes ever legislated 
by the Congress. Yet we find the Treasury 
Department being the moving force behind 
this attempt. 

A DISC—Domestic International Sales 
Corporation—would be a new type of cor- 
poration conjured forth by this change in 
the tax law designed to “defer” the income 
tax on the “export profits” recelved by a 
domestic corporation engaged solely in the 
export trade. The quotation marks are used 
because the words they enclose turn out, as 
is so often the case in tax legislation, to have 
a significance far beyond their normal usage. 

American businesses manufacturing goods 
that are sold abroad would be expected to 
organize DISCs—which need be only paper 
subsidiaries—through which their present ex- 
ports would be channeled. The profits of a 
DISC from its export sales would not be sub- 
jected to income tax if the profits are used in 
export activities of the DISC or loaned to the 
parent-manufacturer corporation for “ex- 
port-related activities”—again the significant 
quotation marks. This is the way the Treasury 
describes the proposal. 

But under the terms of the actual legisla- 
tion, it turns out that “deferral” would in 
practice become exemption; that “export 
profits” would very often include manufac- 
turing profits; that “export-related activi- 
ties” of the parent-manufacturer becomes 
activities having nothing to do with exports, 
extending even to investment for manufac- 
ture abroad; and that the references in title 
and description to “domestic” export subsid- 
iaries cloak in practice an inducement to 
form foreign subsidiaries and, moreover, to 
form them in tax-haven countries, thus 
bringing back a pattern of abuse against 
which Congress legislated in 1962. 

These are aspects that the Treasury does 
not talk about when it urges the proposal. 
For example: 

1—The Treasury stresses in urging DISC 
that only a deferral of tax is involved, in 
terms that imply deferral is really not 
much—the tax is not paid now but must be 
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paid a bit later on. Indeed, “deferral” for 
most Congressmen is a word that lulls them 
into believing very little is being given away. 
But the Treasury and corporate controllers 
know better. Thus, a high Treasury official, 
in talking recently to a professional group 
on aspects of accounting, said: 

“I need not tell this group that tax de- 
ferral is the name of the game. A tax deferred 
one, two, or several years is simply a lower 
amount of tax on those who achieve such 
deferral—a burden that must be assumed 
by all other taxpayers.” 

For a profitable company, the present value 
of 15 years deferral—at the least the period 
the Treasury and business have in mind 
under DISC; indeed the deferral for many 
will be indefinite—is just about worth the 
amount of the tax itself, which makes de- 
ferral the equivalent of exemption. The rea- 
son is that the deferred tax-money that a 
company keeps over such a period (in effect. 
an interest-free loan for that period) can 
be put to work earning additional money. 
In a typical case, the real cost to a profit- 
able company for each $100 in deferred taxes 
would only be $18 to $20. 

2—The Treasury stresses that domestic 
subsidiaries will be used and that this is 
helpful to unsophisticated businesses. But 
the tax experts who study the technical de- 
tails know that the arrangement which gives 
the greatest tax windfall under the proposal 
is to combine DISC with a foreign tax haven 
subsidiary—a Swiss or Panamanian company. 
In 1962 the Congress rightly legislated 
against tax haven abuses. Now in 1971 under 
the cloak of a few technical words in the 
DISC proposal, the Treasury is sweeping away 
that legislation and directly legalizing and 
encouraging the widespread use of these tax 
havens. 

3—The Treasury stresses that the profits 
of a DISC, freed from taxes, will be used to 
promote export activities. But the tax ex- 
perts who study the technical details know 
that these tax-free funds can be used for 
activities that have nothing to do with 
exports. 

Thus, the funds can be used by large man- 
ufacturing companies, who are presently ex- 
porters, for purely domestic activities where 
the favored companies are able to compete 
with tax-free DISC money against companies 
not so favored. They can be used even to 
build manufacturing plants abroad—and 
thus reduce the export trade of the United 
States. The DISC money is simply made avail- 
able to the companies and the Treasury will 
ask no questions on how it is so used. 

The purpose claimed for this proposed tax- 
favored treatment of our exporters—exempt- 
ing an entire activity from the income tax— 
is that it will stimulate our export trade and 
thereby help our balance of payments. But 
the revenue loss in the billions occurs even 
if not a single dollar of new exports occurs. 
Moreover, no one—not even the Treasury— 
has offered any public documentation and 
serious economic study of just how and to 
what extent and for what goods this windfall 
to exporters will increase our exports, On the 
contrary, most economists believe just the 
opposite, that the change will have only a 
slight effect on our exports out of all propor- 
tion to the revenue loss involved. No other 
country, even among those most incentive- 
minded, has adopted such a sweeping tax 
escape from its income tax. 

When the questions are asked why is our 
tax system so unfair, why are there such 
gross escapes for some from the tax burdens 
borne by others, why do we have so much 
difficulty in focusing our scarce funds on 
pressing needs, the DISC proposal is a sharp 
and bitter answer. 

Some corporations are of course pushing 
for the legislation, as are some law firms 
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which see profits for them in reorganizing the 
business structures of their clients to fit DISC 
into the corporate organization charts. But 
to their credit, many a business concern and 
its executives, as well as their tax advisers, 
know the proposal is wrong—wrong for them 
because it means a windfall received which 
will not materially affect their level of exports 
and wrong for the country in terms of our 
national priorities. But it comes hard not to 
offer support when the Treasury pushes for 
their backing of the proposal. 

In fact, I suspect almost everyone con- 
cerned knows DISC to be a bad tax provi- 
sion. Surely the House Ways and Means 
Committee which initiated the tax reform 
legislation in 1969 should know better. One 
can believe that it does know better—after 
all, a dissenting report filed last year by 
some committee members explained in de- 
tail how the proposal was seriously wrong 
and had no place in our tax system, One 
suspects also that the Treasury tax experts 
know better. Nevertheless, the proposal has 
found a place in the New Economic Policy 
of the President. 

One suspects a cultural lag. Last year, 
pushed by Commerce, the Treasury came up 
with the DISC proposal to show it was try- 
ing to “do something” about exports, This 
year in August, however, the Treasury moved 
directly to get at the crux of our trade im- 
balance—the unfairness to our trade that 
resulted from the relationship of our dollar 
to foreign currencies—and is now seeking 
a realignment of those currencies. It is also 
using a temporary device—the 10 percent 
surcharge on imports—to emphasize the 
need for currency adjustments and other 
trade related changes such as removal of un- 
fair restrictive practices in other countries. 

But the DISC proposal, which will not 
really help our exports and instead will 
create a large tax escape, was left around 
from the earlier blueprints. It is now being 
quietly carried along as a windfall to busi- 
ness, even though we have a new set of blue- 
prints really designed to do the job that 
must be done to improve our trade position. 

The DISC proposal should simply be 
dropped as a bad idea—a major loophole 
if viewed as a tax provision; utterly in con- 
flict with our national priorities if viewed 
as an expenditure device; ineffective and 
now supplanted by meaningful, direct steps 
if viewed as a trade measure, 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, recent 
history of our exports shows that they are 
going down, down, down. Recently history 
of our imports shows that they are going 
up, up, up. Recent history of our balance 
of payments shows that the deficits get 
greater and greater and greater. 

Recently, we have had many American 
companies move overseas and incorporate 
there to do business because the tax costs 
overseas were more favorable than in this 
country. This means that we are export- 
ing American jobs whenever a plant 
moves overseas. 

One of the reasons that it is difficult 
to compete with our competitors over- 
seas is the fact that many nations of the 
world provide, as in the Western Euro- 
pean countries, as part of their tax sys- 
tem, a value-added tax. When they ex- 
port their commodities, the value-added 
tax is rebated. 

This means that their commodities go 
into the world market at a much cheaper 
rate than ours do, because the tax in that 
particular country has been rebated. 
Thus, the tax is not reflected in the price 
of the commodity when it reaches the 
American market. 
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Our country is in a dangerous eco- 
nomic situation. In the third quarter of 
1971, the deficit of our balance of pay- 
ments for that quarter alone were $12,- 
100,000,000. The deficit for the entire 
year of 1970 was much less than that, or 
slightly less than $10 billion. If our defi- 
cit for the first three quarters of 1971 is 
put on an annual basis, it means that we 
will have a deficit this year of $31 billion 
in our balance of payments. 

What about trade? That is equally 
alarming. There was a time when our 
trade surplus was huge year after year. 
However, that has been going down, 
down, down. Now we have a trading def- 
icit. The truth of the matter is that on 
the CIF basis we have had a deficit for 
some 5 years. 

This proposal is a modest attempt to 
try and make American goods more com- 
petitive in the world market. Admittedly, 
it will not do what the value added tax 
has done for the European countries, who 
are our principal competitors. But it will 
be a modest beginning to make American 
products more competitive on our world 
market. 

The estimate for the first year cost by 
the Treasury Department is about $100 
million. The Treasury Department hopes 
it will ultimately stimulate our export 
trade by $1.5 billion. Admittedly, these 
estimates are not conclusive because we 
do not have a track record to go by. We 
do not know what the ultimate result 
will be. The Committee on Finance does 
know we have to do something to make 
American commodities more competitive 
on the world market or we will export 
all our jobs, all the people of this coun- 
try will be on welfare, and our dollars 
will be rolled around in wheelbarrows 
and not carried around in pocketbooks. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I will yield to the 
Senator for a question or a comment. 

Mr. PASTORE. I would like to make a 
comment. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I want 
to say at the outset that I realize the 
motive for this amendment and I con- 
gratulate the Senator from Wisconsin. 
But we have to be a little realistic. 

While we do not have a track record, 
we have a background on which this is 
predicated. I speak now of the textile 
industry. There was a time when 15 per- 
cent of the American textile production 
was being exported. Today it is almost 
zero. There is no country in the world, in 
the free world, that does not make con- 
cessions with reference to the goods they 
export from those countries. As a matter 
of fact they go even so far that in the 
purchase of basic raw materials they 
make concessions as to prices. 

Not too long ago a cutlery manufac- 
turer in the United States, incidentally it 
is the largest knife manufacturer in the 
world, told me that the steel being sold 
in Japan for purposes of export, is being 
sold cheaper than the steel being sold for 
domestic manufacture. 

We have to face the facts of life. Unless 
we begin to do something to protect 
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American industry, we are going to find 
that eventually we are going to ex- 
tinguish all American manufacturing 
jobs and we are going to be confined to 
nothing but service operations. That will 
not help the security and the survival of 
the American economy. 

I understand the nobility of purpose on 
the part of the sponsor of the amend- 
ment, If the Senator had to live with the 
situation we have endured over the past 
decade, he would see the need for the 
committee proposal. I am going to vote 
against the Senator’s amendment. I do 
it reluctantly, but I do it because it is 
necessary. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Arizona. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Sponc). The Senator from Arizona is 
recognized. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I concur 
with the statement by the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island. We are not 
just talking about increased exports; we 
are talking about saving the companies 
that are exporting and keeping them 
from losing what they now have in the 
way of exports. 

Mr. President, there is no question 
about the need to increase exports— 
there has been plenty of talk about it. 
Government has urged business to enter 
the export field and to expand its exports. 
However, what we need is action—not 
talk—the removal of penalties and the 
enactment of incentives to help US. 
manufacturers to overcome the obstacles 
with which they must contend in selling 
U.S. goods in foreign markets. These ob- 
stacles include—but are not limited to— 
ever-higher U.S. labor costs per unit of 
production, transportation costs to over- 
seas markets, and increased foreign 
taxes. 

Since 1962, the U.S. income tax law 
has penalized exports of U.S. products. 
The 1962 U.S. income tax measures di- 
rected against foreign trade have helped 
to wipe out our favorable balance-of- 
trade position and to increase our terrible 
balance-of-payments deficits. 

To be effective, any tax incentive must 
confer a real benefit. DISC would not 
reduce the amount of tax payable on the 
entire profit realized from the export of 
U.S. products, but would permit defer- 
ral of the time of payment of the tax on 
a portion of such profits, The U.S. manu- 
facturer would be required to report a 
fair share of the income realized on ex- 
ports through a DISC, and the DISC 
would be allowed to defer the tax on a 
portion of such income as long as the 
funds representing that income contin- 
ued to be employed in the export of U.S. 
products. This seems to be fair to both 
parties—to the manufacturer that risks 
loss of capital as well as income in ex- 
porting or expanding the volume of its 
exports, and fair to the Government that 
defers tax on a portion of that income 
as long as the resulting profits are being 
used to produce more export income. 

The Senate has heard theoretical 
arguments against DISC. Do those who 
spin these theories know what they are 
talking about—that is, business? 
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American manufacturers have dem- 
onstrated the requisite skill and or- 
ganizing ability to sell great volumes of 
U.S. products abroad, in the face of many 
obstacles and keen competition. 

Theorists will not and cannot pro- 
duce the increased exports we need. Only 
competent business organizations can 
produce that result. 

Opponents of DISC say it would ex- 
empt from U.S. tax all income from 
exports. This is false. 

DISC would not exempt from tax one 
penny of income. If that were true, it 
would, indeed, rapidly and greatly in- 
crease the export of U.S. products. How- 
ever, it is false—DISC does not provide 
any exemption from tax. It does postpone 
the time for payment of tax, but on only 
a portion of the income from exports, 
and only so long as the DISC earns 95 
percent of its income from exports and 
95 percent of its assets are employed in 
exporting and export-producing assets. 

Other statements by the opponents of 
DISC, while misleading and believed to 
be unjustified, can not be branded as 
false, since they are only opinions, 
guesses and predictions—not asserted as 
facts. 

The opponents of DISC say that it 
would be ineffective in increasing U.S. 
exports, and they say it would lead to 
retaliation against U.S. goods entering 
foreign markets. If DISC—as originally 
proposed—would not be effective in in- 
creasing U.S. exports, would European 
governments and industrialists be so 
concerned about it? The New York 
Times—September 17—reports from 
Paris that DISC “Is seen as an essen- 
tially powerful stimulus that would in- 
tensify U.S. competition in the Euro- 
pean market.” This clearly indicates 
that those most concerned and in a posi- 
tion to know, are convinced that DISC 
would be effective in increasing exports 
of U.S. products. 

Those with knowledge and experience 
in the field of international business 
know that DISC would increase U.S. ex- 
ports—quickly, in the case of smaller 
U.S. manufacturers that have not 
hitherto made much, if any effort to 
export, and more gradually but in vastly 
greater volume in the case of larger U.S. 
manufacturers already selling widely in 
foreign markets. 

Mr. President, in other words, we are 
not talking about something that is a 
giveaway program but something that is 
very much needed if we are going to 
compete with other countries of the world 
and keep jobs in America. We have 
worked hard to work out a system that 
will do this. I hope we can realize the po- 
sition we are in this country and try 
to help keep these jobs in America. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished ranking 
minority member of the committee, the 
Senator from Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Utah is recognized. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, we have 
discussed this at length in considering 
an earlier amendment which the Senate 
rejected. It is tempting to go back and 
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refute statement by statement the claims 
made in defense of the amendment, but 
I think we should be concerned with the 
overall problem which both of the pre- 
ceding speakers against the amendment 
have brought up. 

We are face to face with the necessity 
of preserving the jobs in American in- 
dustry—in the American manufacturing 
industry. We are face to face with the 
situation that if we go on as we have 
done for the past few years we will not 
generate enough money from our exports 
to even balance the imports that have 
been flooding in on us. 

I can understand that consumers may 
be more interested in prices than in the 
sources of production. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I yield 
1 additional minute to the Senator from 
Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Utah is recognized for 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, has the 
time for debate been extended? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. 

Mr, NELSON. I thought I heard the 
Chair state that the 15 minutes had ex- 
pired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. The 
Chair said that the 2 minutes that had 
been yielded to the Senator from Utah 
had expired. 

Mr. NELSON. I thank the Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, there 
also are people who are persuaded this 
is a tax windfall for business. I would 
point out that, actually, unless a busi- 
ness does export, unless the products it 
makes go into the export market, it can- 
not take advantage of the minor benefit 
of this provision. 

Mr. President, the Senate must reject 
this amendment, which would have cat- 
astrophic adverse effects on U.S. indus- 
try and U.S. employment. 

At a time when our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit has reached the rate of 
$31 billion per year, the worst deficit 
in U.S. history, and our international 
trade posture is at a critical juncture, it 
is unthinkable that we should remove 
from this bill the one provision designed 
to increase U.S. exports and thus increase 
our balance of trade and U.S. production. 
DISC is designed to keep jobs and pro- 
duction in the United States by encour- 
aging manufacture for export. The 
House, after careful study, cut back the 
DISC proposal as originally recom- 
mended by the administration. The Sen- 
ate Finance Committee found an even 
better way to keep the DISC proposal 
but limit the benefits, including a limit 
to prevent the investing of any tax de- 
ferred DISC profits in foreign plants or 
equipment. The DISC as so limited will 
result in a revenue loss of only $100 mil- 
lion in 1972 and $170 million in 1973, as 
stated in the Finance Committee report. 
This is a very small price to pay in terms 
of the tremendous revenue losses under 
other provisions of this bill to keep jobs 
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in the United States and to deal in a 
meaningful way with our present bal- 
ance-of-payments emergency. 

The tremendous importance of the 
DISC in keeping jobs in the United States 
must be recognized. DISC is a provision 
which is an incentive for U.S. companies 
to continue manufacturing in the United 
States for export, thus preserving and 
creating jobs at home. It balances our 
tax system to permit our companies to 
compete more effectively against foreign 
owned enterprises that are favored by 
the export promotion laws and policies of 
their governments. The DISC stimulates 
U.S. exports in a manner entirely con- 
sistent with our international obligations 
and treaties. 

The benefits of DISC are carefully con- 
fined to insure that the beneficial treat- 
ment will be limited to export sales and 
to companies which engage in no activity 
other than export sale. Further export 
stimulation is assured by a rule permit- 
ting a DISC to retain its tax deferred 
income only if it reinvests that income in 
qualified export assets, or lends to U.S. 
producers engaged in export production. 

DISC will also serve to offset the effect 
of foreign export incentives which reduce 
the ability of our exports to compete in 
third country markets and which encour- 
age U.S. manufacturers to establish 
plants abroad to take advantage of those 
incentives. The DISC proposal will re- 
move a real impediment to maintaining 
and expanding facilities in the United 
States for export production. 

The DISC approach is trade expanding, 
rather than contracting through tariffs 
or quotas. It is a positive inducement to 
private action rather than an additional 
form of government-imposed limits or 
controls on U.S. business. It will be effec- 
tive as soon as it is passed in persuading 
companies to maintain and increase their 
export sales, Shus preserving and creat- 
ing employment in the United States. 

The Senate Finance Committee made 
three substantial changes in the DISC 
proposal as introduced by the Treasury. 
First, it limited the DISC rules to a 
period of 10 years to insure that Congress 
reexamines the functioning of this 
change in our tax laws, Second, the 
committee reduced the amount of income 
entitled to deferral to one-half of the 
DISC’s income. This was a substitute for 
the complexities and inequities of the so- 
called incremental approach the House 
adopted in approving DISC. Finally, the 
bill now contains provisions making it 
largely impossible for the tax-deferred 
income of a DISC to be used to invest in 
foreign subsidiaries. 

Thus, the benefits available to DISC’s 
are reduced from the Treasury’s original 
proposal, and there are more safeguards 
to assure that these benefits are used to 
stimulate exports. We should not lose this 
opportunity, at a very small cost in terms 
of revenue loss, to deal with the problem 
of maintaining and increasing U.S. em- 
ployment and improving our balance- 
of-payments position. 

The Senate rejected a previous at- 
tempt to strike the DISC provision out 
of the bill. I hope it will be wise enough 
to reject this one. 
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Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, un- 
less the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin wishes to debate the matter 
further, I am prepared to yield back our 
time. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I am pre- 
pared to yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a summary explanation of 
DISC and foreign country practices be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SUMMARY EXPLANATION OF DISC AND FOREIGN 
COUNTRY PRACTICES 

The DISC proposal provides for tax de- 
ferral only on the income deemed allocable 
to the selling of U.S. products abroad. The 
amount deemed allocable to the foreign sell- 
ing activity may be an amount up to 50% 
of the combined income from the manufac- 
ture of the product in the U.S. and the sale 
abroad. Thus, 50% of such combined income 
is deemed allocable to the U.S. manufactur- 
ing activity and would be currently taxed 
in full in the United States. 

The DISC is proposed in the form of a 
domestic corporation, incorporated under 
the laws of the United States. As will be 
explained, the same tax deferral benefit may 
be obtained in many cases under present 
law by using a foreign subsidiary. If such 
benefits are to be available, there is no 
good reason to require that they be obtained 
by using a foreign corporation rather than 
a domestic corporation, with all the attend- 
ant added legal and accounting costs. How- 
ever, the availability of the benefit through 
use of a domestic corporation is not essen- 
tial to the proposal. 

An understanding of the background of 


the DISC proposal requires some historical 
perspective. In 1961, the United States, alone 
among developed countries of the world, en- 
acted legislation seeking to tax foreign sales 
companies currently on their income. No de- 
veloped country has adopted comparable 


taxing provisions within the 10 years 
that have passed since that legislation. 
Ironically, even the United States law pro- 
vided escape mechanisms for (1) certain 
United States exports sold through foreign 
based companies under severe limitations, 
and (2) a major escape mechanism known 
as “minimum distributions” which has the 
effect of permitting deferral in foreign sales 
subsidiaries where the United States cor- 
porate investor has substantial manufactur- 
ing activities outside of the United States. 

For some years a policy has been advocated 
that the United States should be a model 
for other countries by fully taxing its export 
income. This position becomes increasingly 
more difficult to maintain when its effect is 
the erosion of production in the United 
States and the transfer of jobs to foreign 
manufacturing in those cases in which tax 
factors influence decisions on the source of 
production. After a decade the United States 
as a model of leadership has no followers. 
Developments within the last two years are 
instructive. During this period foreign sales 
company legislation was proposed in the 
Canadian White Paper on tax reform and in 
“tax haven” legislation proposed by the 
German Government. 

1. Canadian Proposal. The White Paper 
proposed that shareholders of controlled for- 
eign subsidiaries would be subject to tax on 
the holding company investment income of 
the subsidiary and on income from the 
“trans-shipment” of products in sales trans- 
actions. This appeared to include base com- 
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pany sales income. The final Canadian Gov- 
ernment proposal eliminated the ‘‘trans- 
shipment” income from the income subject 
to tax. 

2. German Legislation. The German legis- 
lation, as originally proposed in 1970, in- 
cluded passive investment income and base 
company sales income. The rule had an ob- 
jective test based upon the amount of sales 
company income. The revised proposal issued 
in the spring of 1971 substantially elimi- 
nates the tax haven sales company income 
provision, It provides that the income is tax- 
able to the shareholders only if it is not 
earned in a commercial activity of the sales 
company. The German reasoning has been 
as follows: they are imposing, for the first 
time, a strict inter-company pricing rule on 
sales income. It is possible that some income 
would always be attributable to the whole- 
sale function, even if the base company had 
no substance. Therefore, they have included 
in their tax haven rule a rule of substance 
requiring that the base company must per- 
form a normal commercial activity. Clearly, 
this permits the continued use of inter- 
mediary subsidies in low tax countries where 
there is a significant sales function actually 
being rendered. In addition, the German 
rule has no application to sales by base com- 
panies on behalf of manufacturing com- 
panies controlled by Germans but producing 
in countries other than Germany. 

In the world today, there is no effective 
limitation on sales by domestic manufactur- 
ers through low tax countries in Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, Japan, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Switzerland, Sweden, 
or any other developed country. If the DISC 
were a foreign sales subsidiary, it would cor- 
respond to foreign sales subsidiaries owned 
by shareholders in any of those countries. 

In administrative practice, no other coun- 
try exercises the surveillance on allocation 
of income between a manufacturing com- 
pany and a related selling affiliate to the ex- 
tent this surveillance is exercised by the 
United States. No other country has had the 
tendency to restrict exports by complicated 
inter-company pricing rules. Because of lack 
of manpower and/or conscious decisions to 
promote export activities, general rules of 
thumb permit allocations of income com- 
parable to the DISC rules for allocating in- 
come between a manufacturer and its re- 
lated subsidiary. For example: 

“Incentive Exception For Exports. The ex- 
emption from the French corporation income 
tax of the income of a foreign branch, when 
earned and when remitted (11/2.5c), and of 
the income of a foreign subsidiary until re- 
mitted (11/2.5d), may put a great strain on 
the definition of foreign income, especially 
in the case of export sales. It may be to the 
fiscal advantage of a French exporter to make 
sales to a foreign branch or subsidiary at low 
prices in order to divert income abroad, but 
this diversion may run afoul of Code article 
57. 

“The French government has had to weigh 
its interest in the proper allocation of in- 
come against its growing desire to increase 
exports (10/9.3). The interest in exports has 
won out, In 1959, the tax administration 
announced that “too strict” an application 
of Code article 57 might interfere with the 
establishment and operation of foreign sales 
branches or subsidiaries that might develop 
French exports “to the maximum.” As a re- 
sult, the administration announced that it 
would take into consideration all commercial 
conditions surrounding the operation of such 
overseas enterprises before it decided to ap- 
ply the reallocation-of-income rules; espe- 
cially in the case of a French firm whose 
volume of exports qualified it for an “ex- 
porter's card” (7/3.3e, 10/9.3c), the admin- 
istration would not apply the reallocation 
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rules if the French firm could demonstrate 
that it had made export sales to an afili- 
ated foreign enterprise at “prices close to 
cost” out of commercial necessity rather 
than out of a desire to transfer profits be- 
yond the reach of the French tax system.” 
Source: Taxation—France, Harvard Law 
School International Tax Program, Com- 
merce Clearing House, Inc. p. 787 (1966). 

Other illustrative cases abound, such as a 
reported instance in which the subsidiary of 
U.S. corporation in a developed country sold 
to its foreign affiliates at such low inter- 
company prices that it impaired the capital 
of the subsidiary, without being subject to 
questioning by the local tax authorities. It is 
possible that multi-lateral agreement on 
principles of taxation applicable to foreign 
sales affiliates could permit uniform treat- 
ment of such income. Such agreement 
should also cover situations where tax holi- 
days are granted by countries to induce the 
location of foreign manufacturers who will 
export from the country granting the tax 
holiday or other financial and tax induce- 
ments to locate in the country. Such induce- 
ments may include reduced tariffs on the im- 
port of raw materials, government loans on 
favorable terms, development of industrial 
zones, etc. When faced with a critical prob- 
lem of exporting from the United States, it 
is not possible to act as if the rest of the 
developed countries do not create a stimulus 
for their exports and in many cases for the 
implantation of production in their coun- 
tries by American companies. 

PRESENT IMBALANCE FAVORING THE USE OF 

FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES 

The DISC proposal has been criticized as 
an incentive provision distorting economic 
activity. On the contrary, this proposal is 
intended to overcome a disadvantage for pro- 
duction in the United States and the export 
of United States products. The present tax 
structure favors international activity by 
our largest corporations, but even in this case 
depends upon foreign manufacturing and 
sales subsidiaries. This fact emerges from a 
complex web of taxing rules that are literally 
manipulated by large corporations with for- 
eign subsidiaries and sophisticated tax com- 
puter planning. A summary of our rules 
throws considerable light on what in fact is 
happening. 


U.S. TAXATION OF INCOME FROM DIRECT EXPORTS 
FROM THE UNITED STATES 

A corporation incorporated under the laws 
of the United States, other than a Western 
Hemisphere Trade Corporation, and corpora- 
tion subject to section 931 of the Internal 
Revenue Code, is subject to full current U.S. 
corporate income taxes on all of its income 
from the manufacture and sale or purchase 
and sale of property produced in the United 
States and sold by such corporation abroad. 


U.S. TAXATION OF INCOME FROM FOREIGN 
OPERATIONS 


A United States corporation is not subject 
to current U.S. income tax on income realized 
in the following circumstances: 

1. Foreign manufacturing. If the U.S. cor- 
poration creates a foreign manufacturing 
subsidiary, the income realized by that sub- 
sidiary on its sales, wherever they are made, 
is ordinarily not subject to current U.S. in- 
come tax on its non-U.S. source income, 
either directly or on the basis of a deemed 
distribution. See IRC sections 881, 882, and 
951 f. Only when such income is distributed 
as a dividend by the subsidiary to the U.S. 
corporation does the U.S. corporation have 
taxable income. At the time of distribution, 
a foreign tax credit is given by the United 
States (up to the full amount of the U.S. 
income tax on the dividend) for any foreign 
income taxes imposed on the income of the 
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subsidiary out of which the dividend is paid 
and for the foreign withholding taxes im- 
posed on the dividend itself. 

2. Foreign sales intermediary. If the United 
States corporation creates a foreign sub- 
sidiary, which handles the sales of products 
or commodities that were manufactured or 
produced by a related company in the United 
States or in a foreign country, the sales in- 
come received by such subsidiary on such 
products is not taxed currently by the 
United States if any of the following rules 
apply: 

A. the sales are made In the country of 
incorporation of the subsidiary (IRC Sec- 
tion 954(d)); 

B. the manufacturing or production oc- 
curred in the country of incorporation of the 
sales subsidiary (IRC Section 954(d)); 

C. the sales of such products are made out 
of the country of incorporation of the sub- 
sidiary and the gross income from such sales 
(and other foreign base company income) is 
less than 30 percent of the subsidiary's gross 
income (IRC Section 954(b) (3) (A)); 

D. the subsidiary qualifies as a foreign 
Export Trade Corporation with 75 percent or 
more of its gross income from the sale of 
property grown, extracted, produced or manu- 
factured in the United States, and the de- 
ferred income does not exceed the lesser of 
1% times the export promotion expenses of 
the export trade corporation, or 10 percent 
of its gross receipts for the year, to the 
extent the income is invested in “export trade 
assets” (IRC Section 970). 

3. Minimum distributions—combining for- 
eign manufacturing and a foreign sales in- 
termediary. If a U.S. corporation establishes 
@ manufacturing subsidiary or subsidiaries 
in one or more countries with relatively high 
foreign tax rates, the products of such cor- 
porations and those of the U.S. parent cor- 
poration, may be sold through a foreign sales 
intermediary based in a jurisdiction with 
minimal local income taxes. If the rate of 
foreign taxes on the combined manufacturing 
and sales operations approximates 90 per- 
cent of the U.S. tax rate, U.S. corporate tax 
on the sales company income is deferred 
until its ultimate distribution. IRC Section 
963. The considerable utility of this provi- 
sion was summarized by corporate tax coun- 
sel in a professional tax publication as 
follows: 

“U.S. companies that at present do not have 
foreign subsidiaries operating in low-tax- 
rate countries can now consider creating 
such companies, certain in the knowledge 
that they will be shielded from current U.S. 
tax, even if these companies earn substan- 
tial Subpart F income, so long as the re- 
quirements of this section are met. U.S. 
companies which presently have foreign 
companies of this nature can now consider 
creating additional companies of this type. 
“How to Determine Eligibility and Claim 
Exception for Minimum Distributions,” in 
Practical Problems of Tazration of Foreign 
Income, published by the Journal of Tara- 
tion Inc. p. 120 (1965). 

4. Inter-company pricing. Regulations 
under section 482 of the Internal Revenue 
Code apply a strict standard for arm’s length 
inter-company pricing on sales by United 
States exporters to foreign affiliates, thus 
limiting the advantages of a foreign sales 
intermediary used for the distribution of 
U.S. exports. In comparison, inter-company 
sales between foreign manufacturing af- 
fillates and related foreign sales companies 
are subject to foreign inter-company pricing 
rules which are often less strict than the 
U.S. section 482 regulation. The compara- 
tively lenient foreign rules in combination 
with the rules discussed above, and the pos- 
sibility of organizing a sales company in a 
low tax country, provide an additional im- 
petus for foreign manufacture by US. 
companies. 
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SUMMARY—EFPECT OF DISC 


The DISC proposal is simply an effort to 
cut through all this maze of complexity and 
provide, in forthright fashion, the oppor- 
tunity for tax deferral by use of a domestic 
corporation, rather than a foreign subsidi- 
ary. A firm inter-company transfer pricing 
rule is provided comparable to that applied 
in other countries (the prices may be es- 
tablished so that DISC earnings may amount 
to & maximum of 4% of its export sales or 
50% of the combined income from manufac- 
ture and sale of the products (as previously 
explained), whichever is higher, plus 10% 
of its export promotion expenses). This is 
entirely reasonable, straight-forward tax de- 
ferral treatment for export income, not un- 
like tax deferral benefits for export income 
granted by other countries. 

Proposals to impose higher taxes on U.S. 
affiliates abroad, or to deny foreign tax cred- 
its for foreign taxes imposed on such affili- 
ates, do not affect the problem of U.S. pro- 
ducers competing in foreign markets with 
producers controlled by foreign owners and 
who are able to take advantage of policies 
of their countries favoring export activity. 
Higher current U.S, taxation would have the 
practical effect of foreign countries obtaining 
the revenues, either by increasing their taxes 
to match the U.S. rate, or through withhold- 
ing taxes, since U.S. companies would tend to 
distribute the income to obtain tax credits 
and reinvest it by way of capital contribu- 
tions. Moreover, indiscriminate, punitive tax 
measures, such as denying tax credits and 
creating double taxation, could result in U.S. 
companies abandoning foreign markets al- 
together. 

Tax factors are by no means the sole reason 
for foreign investment. There is a wide range 
of factors affecting a decision to invest 
abroad. In some cases local trade barriers may 
effectively prevent exporting to the country; 
in other cases shipping costs are a barrier to 
exporting. To eliminate foreign investment 
by indiscriminatory tax measures is too blunt 
an instrument of policy. The DISC proposal is 
merely intended to eliminate preferential tax 
treatment of production abroad relative to 
production in the U.S. 


PRACTICES IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


Th material which follows describes certain 
provisions in foreign tax systems that affect 
export transactions in various countries of 
the world. 

PROVISIONS IN FOREIGN DIRECT TAXATION Laws 
AFFECTING EXPORT ACTIVITIES 


On May 12, 1970, during the Treasury De- 
partment’s presentation of its proposal for 
the Domestic International Sales Corpora- 
tion to the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, the Treasury Department was requested 
to submit information regarding the income 
tax laws and practices of other nations which 
operate to the advantage of export activities. 
The following description of foreign income 
tax law and practices is confined largely to 
other industrialized countries. It should be 
noted that in many foreign countries tax 
treatment favorable to export activities is 
frequently accorded on an informal admin- 
istrative basis and may, therefore, be difficult 
to identify. 

This memorandum is intended to suggest 
some of the income tax provisions and ad- 
ministrative practices that can affect the ex- 
port of products from various foreign coun- 
tries. Some of the most significant provisions 
that would affect tax-planning for export 
sales were not intended as export incentives 
when adopted but evolved from traditional 
theories of tax jurisdiction and taxation of 
foreign source income. 

Devices having the effect of export incen- 
tives range well beyond income tax meas- 
ures, including, among others, direct grants, 
government credit facilities, interest sub- 
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sidies, insurance, guarantees, internal ship- 
ping subsidies, exchange control privileges, 
and tax measures other than those affecting 
income taxes. Some forms of government as- 
sistance may be available ostensibly for do- 
mestic as well as export activities, making 
it difficult to classify them solely as export 
incentives. 

Rebates of value-added and other turnover 
taxes provide an export inducement to ex- 
porters in countries having such sales tax 
systems. 

The following summary is not exhaustive 
nor has it been verified by counsel in each of 
the countries. It is nevertheless believed to 
to accurate and, except where specifically 
indicated, evident. The summary consists of 
a list of seven specific types of provisions. 
Attached to the list are individual country 
summaries for 17 countries. It should be 
recognized that numerous U.S. corporations 
have established foreign subsidiaries which 
have benefited from the favorable treat- 
ment discussed in many of these countries. 

The various laws and practices are as 
follows: 

1. Taxation of Foreign Source Income. Un- 
like the United States, many industralized 
countries impose income taxes on a ter- 
ritorial basis, which means that foreign 
source income is often wholly or partially tax 
exempt. Such exemption may apply not only 
to income from direct investments abroad, 
but also to foreign sales of domestically- 
produced products either through a foreign 
subsidiary or through a branch or depend- 
ent or independent agent. 

In the case of most developed countries, 
exports can be made through controlled sales 
companies organized in low tax jurisdictions 
with a consequent tax shelter for the sales 
profits. For example, a manufacturing cor- 
poration. A, in country X, which may or 
may not be a subsidiary of a U.S. corporation 
may make its export sales through a related 
sales corporation. B, located in country Y 
where corporate taxes are minimal. To the 
extent Corporation B makes part of the pro- 
fit that Corporation A would have made in 
direct sales, the tax burden is reduced. 

While most countries have protective pro- 
visions in their tax laws that permit the local 
tax authorities to reallocate income between 
related entities, different countries have dif- 
ferent rules as to such allocations, and con- 
siderable flexibility is often found in inter- 
company pricing. In at least some cases (as 
indicated below) it is understood that no 
reallocation would result from the prices 
charged by Corporation A to B as long as 
Corporation A earned at least one-half of 
the combined profits. 

In some cases foreign sales corporations 
can establish purchasing and coordinating 
branches in the manufacturer’s home coun- 
try without affecting the income tax exemp- 
tion of the foreign sales corporation, while 
facilitating exports through the sales corpo- 
ration. 

2. Specific Exports Income Exemptions. 
Some countries, such as Ireland, have income 
tax exemptions for export sales. Such exemp- 
tions are sometimes limited to products pro- 
duced in free-trade zones or depressed areas. 
As indicated below some countries extend in- 
come tax exemptions or other benefits to 
companies locating in depressed areas, but 
in practice the benefits are offered largely to 
companies with a high export or import sub- 
stitution potential. 

3. Accelerated Depreciation. Several coun- 
tries (e.g., Japan, France) permit or have 
permitted accelerated depreciation allowances 
for assets used in export production. 

4. Special Reserves (Market Development, 
Bad Debt). Several countries, (e.g., Australia, 
France, Japan, Spain) have permitted special 
deductions for export market development or 
special bad debt reserves in connection with 
export credits. 
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5. Special Deductions, Rate Reductions or 
Credits Related to Exports. Australia reduces 
payroll taxes by an amount related to export 
increases. New Zealand permits a deduction 
from income taxes of 15 percent of increased 
export receipts. France permits deductions 
for the expenses of establishing foreign sales 
offices although income from such offices may 
subsequently be exempt. 

6. Favorite Inter-company Pricing Rules. 
Either express rules or administrative prac- 
tices frequently provide an additional incen- 
tive for export transactions through related 
foreign subsidiaries. In some countries, ad- 
ministrative practice permits considerable 
flexibility in inter-company pricing rules. In 
some jurisdictions, rule-of-thumb allocations 
permit 50-50 divisions of taxable income, 
even in cases where the forelgn subsidiaries 
perform minimal functions. 

7. Discriminatory Allocation of Benefits 
Based on Exports Production. In addition to 
provisions related formally or informally to 
exports, there are often benefits (tax holidays, 
capital grants, investment allowances, inter- 
est subsides, etc.) designed to attract new 
investment which are not always tied to ex- 
ports in the legislative enactments, but po- 
tential exports are an important factor in 
the granting of such benefits. In some cases, 
the import substitution effect is also of im- 
portance in granting such benefits. 

Not only are each of the devices listed 
above employed by one or more foreign coun- 
tries, but the cumulative effect of these 
devices used by certain individual countries 
should not be overlooked. Thus, for example, 
Japan uses the following in combination: 

1. Accelerated depreciation based upon ex- 
port performance; 

2. A deductible reserve for the development 
of overseas markets; 

3. Special deductions for a variety of activ- 
ities producing foreign exchange; 

4. Liberal entertainment expenses to 


promote export sales. 
AUSTRALIA 


Foreign source income 


Income derived by a resident Australian 
company from foreign sources is exempt 
from Australian income tax provided that it 
is not exempt from tax in the country of 
origin. The income earned by a foreign sales 
subsidiary of an Australian company is not 
subject to Australian income tax until dis- 
tribution to Australian shareholders. 


Export market development rebate 


Australian law provides a tax rebate 
(credit) of 42.5 percent of an expenditure in- 
curred for export market development and 
also permits the full deduction of the ex- 
penditure incured. The combined effect, as 
computed under the tax laws, permits a total 
tax saving of 87.5 cents for each dollar of ex- 
penditure. Qualified expenditures include 
among others: market research, overseas ad- 
vertising, certain travel expenses, labels and 
packaging for export, protection of property 
rights, the preparation of tenders or quota- 
tions, and the supplying of technical data. 

Payroll tar 

A refund of payroll taxes is made in the 
event of an increase in export sales over a 
base period. 

BELGIUM 

Foreign establishments and subsidiaries 

Income from a foreign establishment of a 
Belgian company is taxed at a reduced in- 
come tax rate equal to one-fourth of the ord- 
inary rate; provided the income was gen- 
erated and taxed abroad. 

The income of a foreign sales subsidiary 
is not taxed until dividends are distributed. 
Upon distribution, the net dividends received 
(after deduction of foreign tax) are subject 
to a 10% tax withheld by the paying agent 
in Belgium. The amount remaining after 
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the foreign tax and 10% Belgium tax is en- 
titled to a 95 percent exemption in determin- 
ing the Belgian company tax. The company 
income tax therefore applies to an amount 
equal to 5% of the net foreigr source 
dividends. 
Development subsidies 

The Belgian government provides incen- 
tives for investment in certain areas of Bel- 
gium. The current provisions have a termi- 
nation date of June 30, 1970. However, a 
new law to extend the provisions has been 
proposed. The incentives currently offered 
consist of interest subsidies, loan guaran- 
tees, capital, allowances (with tax exemption 
for such allowances), and exemption from 
the registration tax. It is understood that 
export projections are included in the cri- 
teria for determining the granting of such 
incentives. 

CANADA 


Foreign subsidiaries 


Canada does not presently tax currently 
the undistributed earnings of foreign sales 
subsidiaries. Dividends from a nonresident 
foreign corporation acting as a foreign sales 
subisidiary are exempt from Canadian in- 
come tax if more than 25 percent of the share 
capital is owned by the Canadian corporation 
receiving such dividends. A tentatively pro- 
posed Canadian tax reform would limit such 
exemption to foreign corporations in coun- 
tries with which Canada has entered into 
income tax treaties. 

Grants 

Canada offers grants to companies, do- 
mestic or foreign, to locate in slow growth 
areas. These incentives are not expressly tied 
to export sales or import substitution. Most 
of the provinces also offer grants and loans 
to achieve the same desired objectives. The 
Province of Quebec has, however, an incen- 
tive program which is designed to aid com- 
panies who use “adyanced technology” and 
“who are in position to supply world mar- 
kets.” Grants are also available to Canadian 
companies to encourage scientific research 
and development in Canada. To qualify for 
such assistance, recent amendments have re- 
quired Canadian companies to be prepared 
to exploit the results of such research in 
Canada’s export markets as well as in Can- 
ada. The grants are not available to com- 
panies excluded from selling to major export 
markets. 

DENMARK 

Foreign permanent establishment; sales 

subsidiaries 

Where a resident Danish company has in- 
come from a foreign establishment, the pro- 
portion of total Danish tax payable with 
respect to such income is reduced. The re- 
duction amounts to 50 percent of the Danish 
income tax applicable to the before tax net 
income of the foreign branch or other estab- 
lishment. 

A foreign sales subsidiary is not taxed cur- 
rently on its sales profits. Dividends paid to 
a Danish corporation owning 25 percent or 
more of the shares of the subisidiary are 
taxed at a reduced rate of application for 
a refund with the reduction being computed 
in a manner comparable to the reduction 
for foreign branch income above. 

FRANCE 
Export sales 

Profits on sales of goods which are manu- 
factured in France and shipped abroad by 
a French company are taxed only to the 
extent that they are realized through the 
allocable to operations in France (“entre- 
prise exploitée en France”). Profits are 
treated as foreign source income and not 
subject to current French income tax where 
they are: derived from establishments abroad 
(Conseil d'Etat. March 9, 1960); derived 
from operations abroad of dependent agents 
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(Conseil d'Etat. June 5, 1937); derived from 
operations abroad which constitute a com- 
plete commercial cycle (“cycle commercial 
complet”) (Conseil d’Etat. February 14, 
1944). 

The territorial exception applies to the 
foreign source profits when earned and when 
remitted to the French company. 


Foreign sales subsidiary 


Profits earned by a foreign sales subsidiary 
of a French company are not taxed current- 
ly in France. Upon distribution of a dividend 
from a foreign subsidiary to a French com- 
pany, there is a 95% inter-company divi- 
dends received deduction. To obtain such 
deduction the parent must have a minimum 
of 10% in the equity capital of the subsidi- 
ary or the cost acquisition of the participa- 
tion must have been at least 10 million 
francs. 

The 5 percent taxable portion of the di- 
vidends represents a lump sum deduction 
to cover business expenses attributable to 
the exempt dividends. 


Distribution of foreign source income to 
French shareholders 


The tax exempt foreign source income of 
a French corporation, including income ex- 
empt under the territorial rules or under the 
95 percent intercompany dividends received 
deduction is not taxed until a distribution 
to shareholders, Upon distribution a French 
company must make a supplementary tax 
payment (precompte) equal to one-half of 
the dividend to the French Treasury with 
respect to profits that did not bear the nor- 
mal 50 percent French corporate tax rate. 

At the shareholder level, the shareholder 
is entitled to a credit equal to one-half the 
dividend, which is applied against his per- 
sonal tax on the dividend grossed up by the 
credit. 

Inter-company pricing 

Article 57 of the Code General des Impots 
provides that profits indirectly transferred 
to controlled enterprises outside of France 
through inter-company pricing are to be re- 
allocated and that such adjustments may be 
based on comparison with the operations of 
similar enterprises operating normally. How- 
ever, it is understood that, under administra- 
tive interpretation. Article 57 is not employed 
where exporting enterprises can establish 
sales made by a parent French corporation 
to foreign subsidiaries at prices approximat- 
ing cost do not have as their objective the 
shifting of income but are due to “commer- 
cial requirements.” 

Specific export incentive provisions 

1. A 1950 reform law provided that de- 
preciable assets (other than immovables) 
purchased or manufactured between Janu- 
ary 1960 and January 1965, were entitled to 
special accelerated depreciation in the case 
of “exporting enterprises.” The accelerated 
depreciation is equal to the straight-line de- 
preciation multiplied by 150 percent of a 
fraction, the numerator of which is the ex- 
port production and the denominator of 
which is total production. (Article 39A Code 
General des Impots). 

2. French enterprises are allowed a special 
deductible reserve for middle terms (2-5 
years) loans extended to foreign customers 
(Article 39-1-5 Code General des Impots). 
The reserve allowance is more generous than 
normal bad debt reserves. 

3. Expenses for establishing and operating 
foreign sales offices during their first three 
years of operation may be deducted against 
domestic income, even though future profits 
may be tax exempt. (See Article 39 Code 
General des Impots; Article 31 of the Law 
of July 12, 1965). 

GERMANY 

A resident German corporation is taxed on 

its worldwide income. 
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When business profits are derived through 
a foreign “business establishment” they are 
deemed to be from a foreign source. This rule 
is applied to any fixed installation or facility 
which serves the business activity of the 
Germany enterprise. A permanent repre- 
sentative (whether dependent or independ- 
ent) is included in this concept whether 
physical facilities are present or not. Broadly 
speaking, a foreign business connection is 
generally sufficient to create foreign source 
incomes Some German commentators have 
stated that domestic source income is limited 
to profits derived from deliveries of goods to 
foreign countries by German enterprises 
which have no business connection whatso- 
ever in the foreign country concerned. 


Foreign taz credit or reduced rate 


Where a German company has foreign 
source income under the above rule, @ tax 
credit is available for foreign income taxes 
imposed upon such income. As an alterna- 
tive, German law authorizes the tax author- 
ities to grant reductions of the German cor- 
porate tax with respect to foreign source in- 
come. A decree promulgated in 1959 provides 
for a flat rate of 25 percent on qualifiying 
foreign source income. (Decree of July 9, 
1959, BStB1 1959 11 132.) Sales profits de- 
rived through a foreign establishment qualify 
as foreign source income under this rule. This 
relief measure is applicable on request of the 
taxpayer and may be elected for specific for- 
eign countries. 

Exemption 

Under its tax treaties, Germany ordinarily 
exempts the foreign source income allocable 
to a foreign permanent establishment as 
defined in the applicable treaty. Presumably 
such establishments haye borne local cor- 
porate taxes. Recent amendments of the 
regulation permit foreign losses to be deduc- 
tible from taxable income despite the 
potended exemption of future profits. 

Foreign subsidiaries 

A German corporation may establish a 
foreign sales subsidiary and will not be sub- 
ject to current taxation on the income of 
the foreign sales subsidiary, whether incor- 
porated in a high or low tax jurisdiction. Diy- 
idends received from the foreign subsidiary 
are includable in the taxable profits of the 
German parent corporation. The parent may 
elect to have the dividends taxed at a flat 
25 percent rate. Under certain circumstances, 
losses in foreign subsidiaries may be deducted 
by the German parent corporation, 

Where a tax treaty is applicable Germany 
ordinarily exempts the dividend income re- 
ceived by the German parent corporation 
from German tax. A 25 percent stock owner- 
ship is ordinarily required for such exemp- 
tion. 

IRELAND 
Export exemption 

A corporation, whether or not incorporated 
in or managed in Ireland, having a manu- 
facturing operation in Ireland can obtain a 
15-year exemption from Irish corporate taxes 
on all export sales, plus a reduced rate of tax 
for a further 5 years. Dividend distributions 
out of such profits are themselves exempt 
from all Irish income taxes. Cash grants of 
up to 50% of capital costs of plant and 
machinery are also available. 

There is a separate scheme for the Shannon 
Airport area, including tax exemptions for 
the importing, handling, and reexporting 
of goods. 

ITALY 
Foreign branches and subsidiaries 

Foreign source income of an Italian com- 
pany is exempt where allocable to a foreign 
branch having separate management and ac- 
counting. 

A foreign sales subsidiary of an Italian 


1 Where there is no foreign connection, full 
German tax rates (without foreign tax 
credits) apply. 
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company is not subject to current income 
taxation in Italy. A branch of such a corpora- 
tion may be maintained in Italy if it does not 
sell in Italy. The non-Italian source profits 
of such a branch would not be subject to 
Italian income taxation. 


JAPAN 


Direct income tax incentives relating to ex- 
ports fall under four general categories: 

1. Accelerated depreciation 

2. Reserve for development of overseas 
market 

3. Export allowances, and 

4. Entertainment expenses. 


Accelerated Depreciation in Case of Export 
Sales 


A. A corporation is allowed a tax deduc- 
tion for accelerated depreciation based on ex- 
port sales made in the immediately preceding 
year. The amount of additional depreciation 
is computed by applying the ratio of export 
sales over total sales to maximum ordinary 
depreciation available. In other words, if ex- 
port sales are 30% of total sales, ordinary de- 
preciation is increased by 30%. Ordinary de- 
preciation is at generous rates in the first 
place. 

B. The aforementioned increase in ordinary 
depreciation is further increased by 80% if 
the company is recognized as a type “A” ex- 
port contributing corporation or 30% if a 
corporation is recognized as a type “B” ex- 
port contributing corporation. 

If a corporation satisfies both of the fol- 
lowing two conditions, such a corporation 
will be recognized as an “A” export contribut- 
ing corporation if condition (1) is satisfied, 
but (2) is not, the corporation will be recog- 
nized as a “B” export contributing corpora- 
tion: 

(1) The first condition is that export sales 
for the immediately preceding year increased 
1% or more over export sales for the year 
immediately prior to that year, 

(2) The second condition is that the ratio 
of export sales to total revenue for the im- 
mediately preceding year exceeds such ratio 
for the year immediately prior to that year, 
or the increase in exports as a percentage ex- 
ceeds %4 of the nation’s increase in exports, 
also stated as a percentage. 

In other words, the factor used to establish 
whether or not a company is entitled to the 
extra depreciation over and above that pro- 
vided by merely having exports includes con- 
sideration for both the amount of the in- 
crease in exports and the ratio of exports to 
total sales. 

For example: Assuming a percentage of ex- 
port sales against total revenue of the preced- 
ing year of 80%. 


Rank of corporation 
(A) (B) Other 


Maximum ordinary deprecia- 
tion 100, 000 
te of accelerated deprecia- 
Ration (percent) 128 101 
Accelerated depreciation... 1128,000 2104, 000 


100, 000 


80 
80, 000 


228,000 204,000 180,000 


1160 percent multiplied by 80 percent. 
2 130 percent multiplied by 80 percent. 


The “special depreciation reserve” must 
be restored to taxable income in each of the 
next succeeding ten years at a minimum 
rate of 10% of the amount credit to the re- 
serve. Thus, the relief is a deferral of taxes 
and increased cash flow. 


Reserve for Development of Overseas 
Markets 
A. A corporation is allowed a tax deduc- 
tion for a reserve for development of over- 
seas markets to the extent of 1.5% (in case 
export of goods purchased from other, 1.1% 
if capital is more than ¥100 million) of export 
sales in the immediate preceding year. The 
rates are increased from 1.6% to 2.4% fora 
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type “A” export contributing corporation, 
and to 1.95% for a type “B”. The same con- 
ditions as those mentioned previously govern 
the type “A” or “B” classification, 

There is a decrease in these rates if the 
export is of goods purchased from others and 
an increase if the corporation is capitalized 
at less than ¥100 million. 

B. The reserve is required to be restored 
to income, for tax purposes, at the rate of 
20% of the amount originally provided, in 
each of the next succeeding five years. Thus, 
this provision represents a tax deferral 
mechanism. This reserve is not deductible 
for enterprise tax purposes. 

Export Allowance 


A corporation may take an income deduc- 
tion to the extent of the amount computed 
by applying various percentages to certain 
consideration earned in foreign currency 
during each qualified current accounting pe- 
riod, In most cases, the maximum deduction 
is 50% of taxable income for the period. 

A. 20% of the consideration for rendering 
services regarding survey, and/or research, 
planning, advice, drawings, supervision or 
inspection for construction of manufactur- 
ing facilities, ete., which require scientific 
technical knowledge. 

B. 30% of the consideration for transfer 
of motion picture films, copyrights and 30% 
of motion picture distribution revenue 
earned abroad. 

C. 70% of the consideration for transfer 
and/or supplying of industrial technology, 
know-how, etc., created by a corporation. 

D. 3% of the consideration for freight 
revenue on certain overseas export ship op- 
erations and repairing, processing or con- 
struction services. 

Although deduction is not allowed for en- 
terprise tax purposes, this item represents a 
permanent tax savings. 

Export related entertainment expenses 


There is a generally severe limitation on 
the deductibility of entertainment expenses 
for tax purposes in Japan. Ordinarily a 
deduction is limited to about $11,000 per 
corporation plus 14 of 1% of capital. The 
deduction for entertainment expenses in 
excess of this is liimted to 40% of the ex- 
penditure. However, a reasonable amount of 
overseas and/or domestic travel and hotel 
expenses in Japan paid for non-resident 
visitors and entertainment expenses incurred 
abroad in connection with export transac- 
tions are not treated as entertainment ex- 
penses for purposes of determining the 
deductible amount of entertainment ex- 
penses, and are fully deductible for cor- 
porate income tax purposes. 

THE NETHERLANDS 
Foreign establishments and subsidiaries 


Tax relief is granted to Dutch companies 
for certain foreign source income, including 
income derived through foreign branches 
and dependent agents and subject to for- 
eign taxes. No minimum functions or payroll 
is required for the foreign establishment and 
the rate of foreign tax on such income is 
immaterial. 

The undistributed income of a foreign 
sales subsidiary is not subject to Dutch tax 
currently. Dividends received from such sub- 
sidiaries are exempt in the Netherlands 
where the Dutch company owns at least 25 
percent of the paid-in-capital of the foreign 
subsidiary. 

NEW ZEALAND 
Special export deductions 

Certain expenditures incurred in promot- 
ing the export of goods and services, rights in 
patents, trademarks and copyrights, in addi- 
tion to being an ordinary business deduc- 
tion, qualify in certain circumstances for a 
further deduction of 50 percent additional 
to the actual cost. 

In addition, 15 percent of the increase in a 
firm’s exports of manufactured goods over 
a previous base period can be deducted from 
gross revenue for corporate tax purposes. 
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NORWAY 
Foreign branches and subsidiaries 


Income from operation of a permanent 
establishment abroad is reduced by 50 per- 
cent for purposes of Norway’s income tax. 
The income of a foreign sales subsidiary is 
not taxed until distributed to Norwegian 
shareholders. A special election provision 
permits Norwegian shareholders to be taxed 
currently on 50 percent of the earnings of 
& foreign subsidiary with the dividends from 
such subsidiary being exempt from Nor- 
wegian tax. 


Export market development reserve 


A tax-free reserve of up to 20 percent of 
taxable income each year may be established 
for purposes of future market development 
abroad to assist Norwegian exports. No simi- 
lar reserve is allowable for domestic market 
development. The taxpayer must show evi- 
dence to the authorities that the allocated 
amount has been used for approved measures 
within 5 years from the date of allocation. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Foreign source income 


Foreign Source income from a foreign 
permanent establishment or foreign subsidi- 
ary is exempt when received by a South Afri- 
can corporation. 

Exporters allowance 


An extra deduction from income of a per- 
centage of market development expenditures 
is permitted for exporters. The percentage 
varies from 50 percent to 75 percent. Quali- 
fying expenditures include market research, 
advertising, solicitation of orders, providing 
samples and technical information, prepar- 
ing tenders and quotations and to certain 
sales commissions and fees. The foregoing 
expenditures are entitled to deduction as 
ordinary expenses and the additional per- 
centage is also permitted as a deduction 
whether or not there were any exports; if 
the current year’s exports exceed those of 
the preceding year, the percentage is in- 
creased. 


EXPORTERS’ ALLOWANCE PERCENTAGES 
[In percent] 


If current year’s export turn- 
over exceeds preceding 
year's turnover— 


By more than 
10 but not 
more than 
25 percent 


If no 
increase in 
turnover 


By more than 


Tax year 25 percent 


37 
38 


623 
6234 


Export reserve 

Spain permits the creation of an export 
reserve to which between 30 percent and 50 
percent of the profits derived from exports 
may be transferred. Income taxes on such 
reserve are deferred as long as the amount is 
invested in machinery and equipment and 
other assets and activities related to exports. 


SWITZERLAND 
Foreign subsidiaries and establishments 


The earnings of foreign subsidiaries of 
Swiss companies are not subject to current 
income taxation and dividend distributions 
are exempt from Swiss Federal income tax 
and from most cantonal and local income 
taxes. 

A foreign branch of a Swiss company is 
also exempt from Swiss Federal income taxa- 
tion on income allocable to such branch, al- 
though the rate of tax is determined on the 
basis of the total profits of the company 
including its foreign branches. 
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Cantonal arrangements 


Certain cantons offer export incentives un- 
der their cantonal tax laws and certain can- 
tons offer export trading companies reduced 
tax rates on a negotiated basis. Intercom- 
pany pricing arrangements are also subject to 
agreement on a basis favorable to exporters. 
As a result, Switzerland has become a leading 
center for export sales companies which are 
subject to nominal taxes on export income. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Foreign sales subsidiaries 
The income of foreign sales subsidiaries 


of U.K. companies is not taxed until distri- 
bution to a resident U.K, shareholder. 
Investment grants 

Under the Industrial Development Act of 
1966 cash grants are made in respect of capi- 
tal expenditure on new plant or machinery 
for use in Great Britain in the manufactur- 
ing, extractive and construction industries. 
The rate of grant is 20 percent. If the invest- 
ment is in a “development area” the rate 
becomes 40 percent. The investment grant 
scheme is administered by the Board of 
Trade, which may accord additional incen- 
tives for industry in the designated ‘‘develop- 
ment areas.” Tax exempt grants have been 
received by U.K. manufacturing affiliates of 
U.S. companies presumably manufacturing 
for sale not only in the U.K. but in the 
EFTA trade area and elsewhere. 

Overseas Trade Corporation (1958-66) 

In 1958, the U.K. adopted an Overseas 
Trade Corporation provision in its tax laws 
which exempted qualifying corporations, in- 
corporated in and managed from the U.K. 
from tax on their retained “trading profits,” 
as distinguished from investment profits. 
Essentially, this provision was intended to 
defer the tax on earnings arising principally 
from export sales, Upon distribution to Brit- 
ish shareholders, the profits were taxed in 
the same manner as other dividend profits. 
This legislation was repealed in 1966 as part 
of a general tax reform. 

VENEZUELA 
Exemption of foreign source and export in- 
come 

Foreign source income of a Venezuelan 
corporation is ordinarily exempt from in- 
come tax in Venezuela. Export sales of Vene- 
zuelan manufactured products may be ex- 
empted by agreement for a period of 10 years. 
To obtain such agreement, the exporter may 
be required to reinvest profits on such ex- 
ports in Venezuela. 

Rate reduction in exports of extractive in- 
dustries 

A special provision provides for a reduction 
of .25 percent of taxable income for each one- 
percent increase in gross income from the ex- 
portation of minerals or hydrocarbons and 
related products over the average of the pre- 
ceding two years. This reduction is limited 
to a maximum of two percent of taxable in- 
come in any year, with a three-year carry 
forward. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT), the Senator from 
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Alaska (Mr. Grave), the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana (Mr. Lone), and the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE) are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
HumPHREY) and the Senator from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT) would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska), 
the Senator from New York (Mr. JAVITS), 
tne Senator from Oregon (Mr. PACK- 
woop), the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
STEVENS), and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Ohio (Mr. SAXBE) 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Muwnpt) is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska) would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 22, 
nays 65, as follows: 

[No. 371 Leg.] 


Mondale 


Allen 
Allott 
Anderson 
Baker 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Bennett 


Ellender 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Fong 


Jordan, N.C, 
Jordan, Idaho 
Magnuson 
Mathias 
McClellan 
Miller 

Pastore 


NOT VOTING—1i3 


So Mr. NELson’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BENNETT. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if I 
may have the attention of the 
Senate—— 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will come to order. Senators will take 
their seats. 
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The Senator from Montana may 
proceed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is the intention 
to ask unanimous consent at this time 
to call up Calendar No. 476, H.R. 11341, 
an act to provide additional revenue for 
the District of Columbia, because of its 
dependence on the acceleration of the 
appropriation bill, and because it will not 
take long. I understand there is no oppo- 
sition. There is one amendment, which 
will be accepted. 

I do this with the concurrence of the 
distinguished minority leader, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maryland, the 
ranking minority member of the District 
of Columbia Committee, and the chair- 
man of the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee, the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON), and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
SPONG). 

Mr. President, if unanimous consent 
is granted, as requested, for an 8-minute 
limitation on that measure, it is then 
the intention to return to the considera- 
tion of the pending business and call up 
amendment No. 693, by Senators ANDER- 
son and Tower, with a 30-minute limi- 
tation; following that, amendment No. 
687, by the Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
EAGLETON), with a 30-minute limitation; 
and following that, amendment No. 698, 
by the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Corton), with a 1-hour limitation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the order providing for the 
calling up of amendment No. 674 at this 
time be vacated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL REVENUE FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 476, 
H.R. 11341. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A bill (HR. 11341) to provide additional 
revenue for the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia with amend- 
ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, rule XII will be waived. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 34% to 4 minutes. We now 
have before us the District of Columbia 
Revenue Act of 1971 (H.R. 11341) as 
unanimously reported from the Senate 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The major features of the Senate ver- 
sion of H.R. 11341 are as follows: 

First. A Federal payment of 43 per- 
cent, which works out to $181,589,000. 
The House bill figure is $170 million, or 
401% percent of general fund tax rev- 
enues. 

Second. In addition to the House pro- 
visions on taxation, the bill includes an 
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increase of $0.02 in the cigarette tax, 
which would generate revenues of $1.6 
million a year. 

Third. It also raises the business in- 
come tax an additional 1 percent, from 
7 percent to 8 percent in 1975, to com- 
pensate for loss in revenues by the re- 
peal of the inventory tax. 

The Senate version of H.R. 11341 con- 
tains the following miscellaneous pro- 
visions: 

First. A delegation to the City Council 
of authority of the Congress to tax the 
residents of the District of Columbia. 
There is a specific exception prohibiting 
the Council from levying a personal in- 
come tax on nonresidents. 

Second. A delegation to the City Coun- 
cil of the right to grant tax exemptions 
from the real estate tax for individual 
organizations. 

Third, A provision to allow the police 
to impound vehicles which have two or 
more warrants issued for outstanding 
vehicle violations. Under present law 
such vehicles can be impounded only if 
illegally parked when discovered by the 
police. 

Finally, Mr. President, the Senate Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee deleted the 
following provisions from the House bill: 

First. The provision regarding the 
withholding of rent from welfare pay- 
ment recipients. 

Second. The provision granting an ab- 
solute exemption from overtime to truck- 
ers in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time, and I yield to the Senator 
from Maryland. 

Mr, BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. EAGLETON. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Is the under- 
standing of the Senator from Virginia 
correct that the committee has elimi- 
nated anything in regard to a commuter 
tax? 

Mr. EAGLETON. Yes. There is a spe- 
cific prohibition as to the imposition of 
a commuter tax, a reciprocal income tax, 
or any other tax on nonresidents of the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator, and I thank the committee. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be considered and agreed 
to en bloc, and that the bill as thus 
amended be regarded as original test for 
the purpose of further amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Missouri? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered, 

The amendments agreed to en bloc are 
as follows: 

At the top of page 4, insert a new 
title, as follows: 

TITLE II 
AMENDMENTS TO DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
CIGARETTE TAX ACT 


Sec. 201. Subsection (a) of section 603 of 
the District of Columbia Cigarette Tax Act 
(D.C. Code, sec. 47-2802(a)) is amended by 
striking out “4 cents” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “6 cents”. 

Sec. 202. (a) Except as otherwise provided, 
the amendment made by section 201 shall ap- 
ply with respect to cigarette tax stamps pur- 
chased on or after the effective date of this 
title, which shall be the first day of the first 
month which begins on or after the thirtieth 
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day after the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 

(b) In the case of cigarette tax stamps 
which have been purchased prior to the ef- 
fective date of this title and which on such 
date are held (affixed to a cigarette package 
or otherwise) by a wholesaler, retailer, or 
vending machine operator, licensed under 
the District of Columbia Cigarette Tax Act, 
such licensee shall pay to the Commissioner 
(in accordance with subsection (c)) an 
amount equal to the difference between the 
amount of tax represented by such tax 
stamps on the date of their purchase and the 
amount of tax which an equal number of 
cigarette tax stamps would represent if pur- 
chased on the effective date of this title. 

(c) Within twenty days after the effective 
date of this title, each such licensee (1) shall 
file with the Commissioner a sworn state- 
ment (on a form to be prescribed by the 
Commissioner) showing the number of such 
cigarette tax stamps held by him as of the 
beginning of the day on which this title be- 
comes effective or, if such day is a Sunday, 
as of the beginning of the following day, and 
(2) shall pay to the Commissioner the 
amount specified in subsection (b). 

(d) Bach such licensee shall keep and pre- 
serve for the twelve-month period immedi- 
ately following the effective date of this title 
the inventories and other records made 
which form the basis for the information 
furnished to the Commissioner on the sworn 
Statement required to be filed under this 
section. 

(e) For purposes of this section, a tax 
stamp shall be considered as held by a whole- 
Saler, retailer, or vending machine operator 
if title thereto has passed to such wholesaler, 
retailer, or operator (whether or not deliv- 
ery to him has been made) and if title to 
such stamp has not at any time been trans- 
ferred to any person other than such whole- 
saler, retailer, or operator. 

(f£) A violation of the provisions of sub- 
section (b), (c), or (d) of this section shall 
be punishable as provided in section 611 of 
the District of Columbia Cigarette Tax Act 
(D.C. Code, sec. 47-2810). 


On page 6, line 1, change the title num- 
ber from “II” to “IN”; at the beginning 
of line 3, change the section number ftom 
“201” to “301”; in line 19, change the title 
number from “IIT” to “IV”; at the begin- 
ning of line 21, change the section num- 
ber from “301” to “401”; on page 7, at 
the beginning of line 21, change the sec- 
tion number from “302” to “402”; on 
page 8, line 1, change the title number 
from “IV” to “V”; in line 2, after the 
word “Corporate”, insert “And Unin- 
corporated Business”; at the beginning 
of line 4, change the section number from 
“401” to “501”; after line 7, strike out: 

Sec, 402. The amendment made by this 
title shall apply with respect to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1971. 


After line 10, insert a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec. 502. Section 3 of title VIII of such Act 
(D.C, Code, sec, 47-1574b) is amended by 
striking out “6” and inserting in lieu thereof 
u, 

After line 13, insert a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec. 503. Section 2 of title VII of such Act 
(D.C. Code, sec. 47-1571a) is amended by 
striking out “7” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“g”, 

After line 16, insert a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec. 504. Section 3 of title VIII of such Act 
(D.C. Code, sec. 47-1574b) is amended by 


striking out “7” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“gh, 
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After line 19, insert a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec. 505. The amendments made by sec- 
tions 401 and 402 of this title shall be ap- 
Plicable to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1971. The amendments made by 
sections 403 and 404 of this title shall be 
applicable to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1973. 


On page 9, line 1, change the title num- 
ber from “V” to “VI”; at the beginning 
of line 3, change the section number from 
“401” to “601”; at the beginning of line 7, 
change the section number from “502” 
to “602”; on page 10, after line 9, strike 
out: 

TITLE VI 
INCREASE IN AUTHORIZATION OF THE FEDERAL 
PAYMENT TO THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Sec. 601. Section 1 of article VI of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Revenue Act of 1947 (D.C. 
Code, sec. 47-2501a) is amended (1) by strik- 
ing out “1971”, and inserting in lieu thereof 
“1972”, and (2) by striking out “$126,000,000” 
and inserting in Heu thereof “$170,000,000”. 


After line 17, insert a new title, as fol- 
lows: 
TITLE VII 
FEDERAL PAYMENT TO THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 

Sec. 701. (a) Regular annual payments are 
hereby authorized to be appropriated from 
revenues of the United States to cover the 
proper Federal share of the expenses of the 
government of the District of Columbia, and 
such annual payments, when appropriated, 
shall be paid into the general fund of the 
District of Columbia. 

(b) The annual payment so authorized 
shall be an amount which is equal to 43 
per centum of all general fund revenues 
derived by the District of Columbia from 
taxes, and that part of the motor vehicle 
registration fees which is credited to the 
general fund. Such authorization shall be 
based upon the estimate of such revenues 
which the Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia determines will be credited during 
each fiscal year to the general fund of the 
District of Columbia, but excluding any 
amounts derived from grants and loans from 
the Federal government to the District of 
Columbia. 

(c) The Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia shall annually compute the 
amount of the Federal payment authorized 
to be appropriated under this section, and 
the amount of such authorization so com- 
puted shall be submitted to the Office of 
Management and Budget with each regular 
budget of the District of Columbia, and, 
as approved by the Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget, shall be submitted 
to the Congress. Each such computation 
shall be determined on the basis of estimates 
of the revenues referred to in subsection (b) 
of this section which are expected to be 
credited to the general fund of the District 
of Columbia during the fiscal year for which 
the annual payment is being computed; ex- 
cept that the amount so determined shall be 
subject to review after such fiscal year, and 
if the Federal payment appropriated on the 
basis of the amount so determined differs 
from the amount determined on the basis of 
revenues actually received and credited to 
the general fund, the Federal payment au- 
thorization for the second year succeeding 
such fiscal year shall be adjusted to the ex- 
tent of such difference. 

(d) Any amounts authorized to be appro- 
priated by this section shall remain avail- 
able until expended, and any amounts au- 
thorized for any fiscal year under this sec- 
tion but not appropriated may be appropri- 
ated for any succeeding fiscal year. 

(e) Article VI of the District of Columbia 
Revenue Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 361), as 
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amended (D.C. Code, secs, 47—2501la and 47- 
2501hb), is repealed. 

(f) This section shall be effective with 
respect to the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972, and each fiscal year thereafter. 


On page 12, line 17, change the title 
number from “VII” to “VIII”; at the 
beginning of line 19, change the section 
number from “701” to “801”; on page 13, 
at the beginning of line 22, change the 
section number from “702” to “802”; on 
page 14, at the beginning of line 5, change 
the section number from “703” to “803”; 
on page 15, after line 3, strike out: 

Sec. 704. Section 16 of the District of Col- 
umbla Public Assistance Act of 1962 (D.C. 
Code, sec. 3-215) is amended by inserting 
“(a)” immediately after “Sec. 16.”, and by 
adding at the end of the section the follow- 
ing: 

“(b)(1) If a recipient fails to make his 
regular rental payment for a period of ten 
days after the date such payment was due 
then the lessor (including a sublessor) of 
such recipient may send written notice of 
such failure to the Commissioner. Upon re- 
ceipt of such notice the Commissioner shall 
deduct from the monthly public assistance 
grant for such recipient for the next month 
following such notice an amount equal to the 
monthly shelter allotment for such recipient. 
Such deducted amount shall be disposed of 
by the Commissioner according to the fol- 
lowing provisions of this subsection. 

“(2) If it is determined that there is no 
legal basis for the recipient’s failure to make 
such regular rental payment then the amount 
deducted and held by the Commissioner shall 
be paid to the lessor legally entitled to re- 
ceive such payment. The Commissioner shall 
continue to deduct such amount from such 
grant for each month thereafter for so long 
as such recipient receives such grant, and 
to pay such amount directly to the lessor of 
such recipient. 

“(8) If it is determined that there is a 
legal basis for the recipient’s failure to make 
such regular rental payment then the Com- 
missioner shall pay to the lessor legally en- 
titled to receive such payment such part of 
the amount deducted and held by him as is 
determined to be owed to the lessor. The 
Commissioner shall restore to the monthly 
public assistance grant for such recipient 
such shelter allotment for each month there- 
after for so long as the recipient receives 
such grant and makes his regular rental 
payments. 

“(c) (1) If any lessor, receiving payments 
from the Commissioner under subsection (b) 
fails to maintain the premises of the recip- 
ient according to all applicable laws and reg- 
ulations of the District of Columbia, then 
the recipient may send written notice alleg- 
ing such failure to the Commissioner. Upon 
receipt of such notice the Commissioner shall 
suspend such payments for such recipient 
for each month thereafter, and shall hold and 
dispose of such amount according to the 
following provisions of this subsection. 

“(2) If it is determined that there is no 
basis for such allegation by the recipient the 
Commissioner shall pay such amount to such 
lessor and continue to make such payments 
for such recipient. 

“(3) If it is determined that there is a 
basis for such allegation by the recipient the 
Commissioner shall pay to the lessor such 
part of the amount suspended as is deter- 
mined to be owed to him. The Commissioner 
shall restore to the monthly public assist- 
ance grant for such recipient the monthly 
shelter allotment for each month thereafter 
for so long as the recipient receives such 
grant and makes his regular rental payments. 

“(d) Suspension of rental payments under 
subsection (b) or (c) above shall not be 
cause for eviction of any recipient. 

“(e) For the purpose of any regulations 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, or of any other requirement of law, 
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the total amount of assistance given to a 
recipient shall include that amount suspend- 
ed and held, or paid by the Commissioner 
as authorized under subsections (b) and (c) 
Nothing in this section shall operate to deny 
to the District of Columbia any funds from 
any program of the Federal Government re- 
lating to public assistance which are paid to 
the District of Columbia on the basis of the 
funds appropriated directly to the District 
for programs administered under this Act.” 


On page 17, after line 20, insert a new 
section, as follows: 

Sec. 804. Section 6 of the District of Co- 
lumbia Traffic Act, 1925 (43 Stat. 1119; D.C. 
Code, sec. 40-603) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(k)(1) Any unattended motor vehicle 
found parked at any time upon any public 
highway of the District of Columbia against 
which there are two or more outstanding or 
otherwise unsettled traffic violation notices 
or against which there have been issued 
two or more warrants, may, by or under the 
direction of an officer or member of the 
Metropolitan Police force or the United States 
Park Police force, either by towing or other- 
wise, be removed or conveyed to and im- 
pounded in any place designated by the 
Commissioner, or immobilized in such a 
manner as to prevent its operation, except 
that no such vehicle shall be immobolized 
by any means other than by the use of a 
device or other mechanism which will cause 
no damage to such vehicle unless it is moved 
while such device or mechanism is in place. 

(2) It shall be the duty of the officer or 
member of the police force removing or 
immobilizing such motor vehicle, or under 
whose directions such vehicle is removed or 
immobilized, to inform as soon as practical 
the owner of an impounded or immobilized 
vehicle of the nature and circumstances of 
the prior unsettled traffic violation notices 
or warrants, for which or on account of 
which, such yehicle was impounded or im- 
mobilized. In any case involving immobiliza- 
tion of a vehicle pursuant to this subsection, 
such member or officer shall cause to be 
placed on such vehicle, in a conspicuous 
manner, notice sufficient to warn any indi- 
vidual to the effect that such vehicle has 
been immobilized and that any attempt to 
move such vehicle might result in damage to 
such vehicle. 

“(3) The owner of such impounded or 
immobilized motor vehicle, or other duly 
authorized person, shall be permitted to re- 
possess or to secure the release of the vehicle 
upon the depositing of the collateral required 
for his appearance in the Superior Court of 
the District of Columbia to answer for each 
violation for which there is an outstanding 
or otherwise unsettled traffic violation notice 
or warrant.” 


On page 19, at the beginning of line 
10, change the section number from “705” 
to “805”; on page 20, at the beginning of 
line 20, change the section number from 
“706” to “806”; on page 21, after line 5, 
strike out- 

Sec. 707. Paragraph (6) of section 4(b) of 
the District of Columbia Minimum Wage Act 
(D.C. Code, sec. 36-404) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(6) any employee with respect to whom 
the Secretary of Transportation has power to 
establish qualifications and maximum hours 
of service pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 204 of part II of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act (49 U.S.C. 304) .”" 


After line 13, insert a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec. 807. Paragraph (e) of section 1 of the 
Act entitled “An Act to define the real prop- 
erty exempt from taxation in the District of 
Columbia”, approved December 24, 1942 (56 
Stat. 1089), is amended (1) by inserting “(1)” 
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immediately after “(e)”, and (2) by adding 
immediately after paragraph (e) the follow- 
ing: 

“(2) Property exempted from taxation by 
the Commissioner of the District of Columbia 
pursuant to regulations promulgated by the 
District of Columbia Council.” 


At the beginning of line 23, change the 
section number from “708” to “808”; on 
page 22, after line 16, insert a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 

Sec. 809. (a) Effective January 1, 1972, the 
District of Columbia Council, subject to the 
provisions of subsection (b) of this section, 
shall have the same legislative power to im- 
pose taxes in the District of Columbia as that 
exercised by the Congress in its capacity as a 
legislature for the District of Columbia, in- 
cluding legislative power to amend or repeal 
any Act of Congress which is restricted in its 
application exclusively in or to the District 
of Columbia and which relates primarily to 
the imposition of taxes therein. 

(b) The District of Columbia Council shall 
have no authority to impose any tax on prop- 
erty of the United States or any of the sev- 
eral States, or upon the whole or any portion 
of the personal income, either directly or at 
the source thereof, of any individual not a 
resident of the District. For purposes of this 
section, the terms “individual” and “resi- 
dent” shall have the same meaning as that 
provided for in section 4 of the Act of July 
16, 1947 (61 Stat. 332). 


On page 23, line 9, change the title 
number from “VIII” to “IX”; at the be- 
ginning of line 11, change the section 
number from “801” to “901”; at the be- 
ginning of line 16, change the section 
number from “802” to “902”; on page 24, 
at the beginning of line 3, change the 
section number from “803” to “903”; at 
the beginning of line 15, change the sec- 
tion number from “804” to “904”; after 
line 17, insert a new title, as follows: 


TITLE X—ESTABLISHMENT OF THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA TRANSPORTATION 
TRUST FUND 


BONDING AUTHORITY 


Sec. 1001. (a) The District of Columbia is 
authorized to provide for the payment (1) of 
its share of the cost of the Adopted Regional 
System described in the National Capital 
Transportation Act of 1969 (83 Stat. 320), 
and (2) of cost incurred by it in carrying out 
the highway and street projects included in 
the District of Columbia Government Six- 
year Capital Improvements —Fiscal 
Years 1972-1977 (June 1971), by an issue or 
issues of negotiable obligations of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Any such bonds so issued 
shall bear interest at such rate or rates as the 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Commis- 
sioner”) may from time to time determine 
are necessary to make marketable each such 
issue of obligations. 

(b) The bonds of any authorized issue may 
be issued all at one time, or from time to 
time, in series and in such amounts as the 
Commissioner shall deem advisable. The 
Commissioner, in issuing any series of bonds, 
shall fix the date of the bonds of such series, 
and the bonds of each such series shall be 
payable in annual installments beginning 
not more than three years after the date of 
the bonds and ending not more than thirty 
years from such date. The Commissioner shall 
fix the amount of such series to be payable 
in each year so that, when the annual inter- 
est is added to the principal amount payable 
in each year, the total amount payable in 
each year in which part of the principal is 
payable shall be substantially equal. For pur- 
poses of this section, it shall be an immaterial 
variance if the difference between the largest 
and the smallest amounts of principal and 
interest payable annually during the term of 
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the bonds does not exceed 3 per centum of 
the total authorized amount of such series. 

(c) The Commissioner shall prescribe the 
form of the bonds to be issued pursuant to 
this title and the interest coupons pertain- 
ing thereto, and the manner in which such 
bonds and coupons shall be executed. Such 
bonds and coupons may be executed by the 
facsimile signatures of the officer or officers 
authorized by the Commissioner to sign the 
bonds, except that at least one signature 
shall be manual. 

(d) Bonds issued pursuant to this title 
may be issued in coupon form in the denomi- 
nation of $1,000, registerable as to principal 
only or as to both principal and interest, and 
if registered as to both principal and interest, 
such bonds may be issued in denominations 
of multiples of $1,000. Bonds issued pursuant 
to this title and the interest thereon may be 
payable at such place or places within or 
without the District of Columbia as the Com- 
missioner shall determine. 

(e) All bonds issued under this title shall 
be sold at public sale upon sealed proposals 
at such price or prices as shall be approved by 
the Commissioner after publication of a no- 
tice of such sale at least once not less than 
ten days prior to the date fixed for sale in a 
daily newspaper carrying municipal bond no- 
tices and devoted primarily to financial news 
or to the subject of State and municipal 
bonds published in the city of New York, New 
York, and in a newspaper of general circula- 
tion published in the District. Such notice 
shall state, among other things, that no pro- 
posal shall be considered unless there is de- 
posited with the District as a downpayment 
a certified check or cashier’s check for an 
amount equal to at least 2 per centum of the 
par amount of bonds bid for, and the Com- 
missioner shall reserve the right to reject 
any and all bids. 

(f) The full faith and credit of the District 
shall be and is hereby pledged for the pay- 
ment of the principal of and the interest on 
all bonds of the District hereafter issued pur- 
suant to this title whether or not such 
pledge is stated in the bonds. 

(g) As soon as practicable following the 
beginning of each fiscal year, the Commis- 
sioner and the Comptroller General of the 
United States shall review the amounts of 
District revenues which have been set aside 
and deposited in the trust fund pursuant to 
this title. Such review shall be carried out 
with a view to determining whether the 
amounts so set aside and deposited are suf- 
ficient to pay the principal of, and interest 
on, bonds issued pursuant to this title, and 
the premium (if any) upon the redemption 
thereof, as the same respectively become due 
and payable. If the Commissioner and the 
Comptroller General determine that suf- 
ficient District revenues have not been so 
set aside and deposited, then an amount de- 
termined by the Commissioner and the 
Comptroller General as necessary to provide 
that sufficiency shall be credited to the trust 
fund from the Federal payment made to the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year within 
which such review is conducted. 

(h) Bonds issued by the Commissioner 
pursuant to this title and the interests there- 
on shall be exempt from all Federal and 
District taxation except estate, inheritance, 
and gift taxes. 

(1) Notwithstanding any restriction on the 
investment of funds by fiduciaries contained 
in any other law, all domestic insurance 
companies, domestic insurance associations, 
executors, administrators, guardians, trust- 
ees, and other fiduciaries within the District 
of Columbia may legally invest any sinking 
funds, moneys, trust funds, or other funds 
belonging to them or under or within their 
control, in any bonds issued pursuant to 
this title, it being the purpose of this subsec- 
tion to authorize the investment in such 
bonds of all sinking, insurance, retirement, 
compensation, pension, and trust funds. Na- 
= 
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tional banking associations are authorized to 
deal in, underwrite, purchase and sell, for 
their own accounts or for the accounts of 
customers, bonds issued by the Commissioner 
pursuant to this title to the same extent 
as national banking associations are author- 
ized by paragraph 7 of section 5136 of the 
Revised Statutes (12 U.S.C. 24), to deal 
in, underwrite, purchase, and sell obliga- 
tions of the United States, States, or political 
subdivisions thereof. All Federal building 
and loan associations and Federal savings and 
loan associations; and banks, trust compa- 
nies, building and loan associations, and say- 
ings and loan associations, domiciled in the 
District of Columbia, may purchase, sell, 
underwrite, and deal in, for their own ac- 
count or for the account of others, all bonds 
issued pursuant to this title; except that 
nothing contained in this subsection shall 
be construed as relieving any person, firm, as- 
sociation, or corporation from any duty of 
exercising due and reasonable care in select- 
ing securities for purchase or investment. 
(j) The District of Columbia may reserve 


‘the right to redeem any or all of its obli- 


gations under this title before maturity in 
such manner and at such price or prices as 
may be fixed by the Commissioner prior to 
the issuance of such obligations. 


BOND REVENUES 


Sec. 1002. (a) Revenues derived from the 
issuance of bonds pursuant to this title are 
hereby appropriated to the District of Co- 
lumbia and shall be available for use until 
expended only for the following purposes: 

(1) To provide for the payment by the 
District of Columbia of its share of the cost 
of the Adopted Regional System described 
in the National Capital Transportation Act 
of 1969 (93 Stat. 320); 

(2) To provide for the payment by the 
District of Columbia of costs incurred by it 
in carrying out the highway and street con- 
struction and improvement projects included 
in the District of Columbia Six-Year Capital 
Improvements Program—Fiscal Years 1972- 
1977 (June 1971); and 

(3) To provide, subject to the provisions 
of subsection (b) of this section, funding for 
programs of construction projects to meet 
capital needs for highways and streets in the 
District of Columbia which are not included 
within such capital improvement program 
referred to in paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section. 

(b) (1) No revenues derived from bonds is- 
sued pursuant to this title shall be expended 
for construction under paragraph (3) of sub- 
section (a) of this section, unless such con- 
struction has been approved by resolutions 
adopted by the Committees on the District of 
Columbia of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, respectively, For the purpose of se- 
curing consideration of such approval, the 
Commissioner shall transmit to the Congress 
& prospectus of the proposed project includ- 
ing but not limited to— 

(A) a description of the project to be 
constructed and the need therefor; and 

(B) an estimate of the maximum cost of 
the project. 

(2) The Committees on the District of 
Columbia of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives shall not approve any proj- 
ect under paragraph (3) of subsection (a) 
of this section if the total cost of such proj- 
ect exceeds $1,000,000, and in no event shall 
such committees approve, with respect to 
such project, expenditures of revenues de- 
rived from bonds issued pursuant to this 
title in an amount in excess of $500,000. 

(c) No revenues derived from bonds is- 
sued pursuant te this title shall be expended 
in connection with any specific project or 
construction to meet capital needs for high- 
ways or streets in the District of Columbia 
except in accord wtih the applicable provi- 
sion of title 23, United States Code, and the 
laws of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 1003. (a) There is established in the 
Treasury of the United States a trust fund to 
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be known as the “District of Columbia Trans- 
portation Trust Fund” (referred to in this 
title as the “trust fund”), which shall con- 
sist of the amounts set forth in subsection 
(b) of this section, together with any 
amounts credited pursuant to subsection (g) 
of section 901 of this title, The trust fund 
shall be available for the purposes set forth 
in subsection (d) of this section. 

(b)(1) The following revenues accruing 
to the District of Columbia shall, in accord- 
ance with paragraph (2), be deposited in the 
trust fund: 

(A) Revenues received by the District of 
Columbia from fees charged by the District 
of Columbia for the registration and titling 
of motor vehicles; 

(B) Revenues received by the District of 
Columbia from excise taxes imposed by the 
District of Columbia on motor vehicles; and 

(C) Revenues received by the District of 
Columbia from taxes imposed by the District 
of Columbia on motor vehicle fuels. 

(2) Revenues referred to in paragraph (1) 
of this subsection shall be deposited in the 
trust fund as follows: 

(A) With respect to revenues referred to 
in subparagraph (A) of paragraph (1) of 
this subsection accruing to the District of 
Columbia during fiscal years 1972, 1973, and 
1974, 75 per centum of such revenues; and 
with respect to such revenues so accruing 
during fiscal year 1975 and each fiscal year 
thereafter, 100 per centum of such revenues; 

(B) With respect to revenues referred to 
in subparagraph (B) of paragraph (1) of 
this subsection accruing to the District of 
Columbia during fiscal years 1974 and 1975, 
50 per centum of such revenues, and with 
respect to such revenues so accruing during 
fiscal year 1976 and each fiscal year there- 
after, 100 per centum of such revenues; and 

(C) With respect to revenues referred to 
in subparagraph (C) of paragraph (1) of 
this subsection accruing to the District of 
Columbia during fiscal years 1974 and 1975, 
25 per centum of such revenues, with respect 
to such revenues so accruing during fiscal 
year 1976, 35 per centum of such revenues, 
and with respect to such revenues so accruing 
during fiscal year 1977 and each fiscal year 
thereafter, 45 per centum of such revenues. 

(c) All moneys deposited in the trust fund, 
including deposits pursuant to subsection 
(g) of section 901 of this title, are hereby 
appropriated to the District of Columbia and 
shall be disbursed in compliance with the 
provisions of this title for the purposes set 
forth in subsection (d) of this section. 

(d) All necessary payments from the trust 
fund shall be made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the disbursing officer of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, upon requisition of the 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia, 
for such amounts as may be required from 
time to time for necessary disbursements in 
connection with the following: 

(1) to pay the principal and interest on 
Treasury loans, outstanding on January 1, 
1972, made to the District of Columbia for 
highway construction and the Adopted Re- 
gional System described in the National Capi- 
tal Transportation Act of 1969 (83 Stat. 320), 

(2) to pay the principal of and interest on 
bonds issued pursuant to this Act, and the 
premiums, if any, upon the redemption there- 
of, as the same respectively become due and 
payable, and 

(3) to pay the principal and interest on 
loans made to the District of Columbia pur- 
suant to section 904 of this title. 


LOAN AUTHORITY 


Sec. 1004. (a) The Commissioner is au- 
thorized to accept loans for the District from 
the United States Treasury, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized to lend 
to the Commissioner, such sums as the Com- 
missioner may determine are required to 
complete payments on capital outlay con- 
tracts which have been awarded for highway 
construction not later than ninety days after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. In 
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addition, such loans may include funds to 
pay the District’s share of the cost of the 
Adopted Regional System specified in the 
National Capital Transportation Act of 1969 
through the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972. 

(b) In addition to the loan authority con- 
tained in subsection (a) of this section, the 
Commission is authorized to accept loans for 
the District from the Treasury, and Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized, with 
respect to any project or projects the cost of 
which is authorized to be paid from revenues 
derived from bonds issued pursuant to this 
title, to lend to the Commissioner, such 
sums as the Commissioner from time to time 
determines are necessary to provide for the 
continuation of work on any such project 
or projects, pending the sale of an issue of 
District obligations. Any such loan shall be 
for such term as may be agreed upon by the 
Commissioner and the Secretary but in no 
event shall the term of any such loan extend 
for more than thirty days beyond the date 
on which proceeds from the sale of the Dis- 
trict’s obligations become available for the 
construction of such project or projects. 

(c) Loans advanced pursuant to this sec- 
tion during any six-month period shall be 
at a rate of interest determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury as of the beginning of 
such period, which, in his judgment, would 
reflect the cost of money to the Treasury 
for borrowing at a maturity approximately 
equal to the period of time the loan is out- 
standing. 

(d) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary to make 
loans under this section. 

REPEAL OF LOAN AUTHORITY 

Sec. 1005. (a) Effective January 1, 1972, 
section 402 of title IV of the Act of May 18, 
1954 (D.C. Code, sec. 7-133), authorizing 
loans from the United States Treasury for 
the District of Columbia highway construc- 
tion program, is repealed. 

(by Nothing contained in this title shall 
be deemed to relieve the District of Columbia 
of its obligation to repay any loan made to 
it under the authority of such section 402, 
nor to preclude the District of Columbia 
from using the unexpended balance of any 
such loan appropriated to the District prior 
to the effective date of such repeal. 

(c) The first section of the Act of April 23, 
1924 (D.C. Code, sec. 47-1901), is amended 
by deleting “shall be deposited” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “shall, except to the 
extent otherwise provided in section 903(b) 
of the District of Columbia Revenue Act of 
1971, be deposited”. 

ADDITIONAL BONDING AUTHORITY 


Sec. 1006. On and after the date of the 
enactment of this title, the Commissioner 
is authorized to submit to the Committees on 
the District of Columbia of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives requests for 
authorization by the Congress to the District 
of Columbia for issuance by it of bonds, in 
addition to those authorized by this title, to 
finance capital outlays for additional trans- 
portation projects, Each such request shall 
include— 

(1) a description of each such project for 
which authorization is requested; 

(2) the maximum cost of each such proj- 
ect; and 

(3) recommendations for additional sources 
of revenues to be deposited or paid into the 
trust fund, if necessary, to finance such 
additional bonds. 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I have 
technical amendments that I send to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendments. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendments be dispensed with. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, with- 
out objection, the amendments will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The amendments are as follows: 

On page 31, line 19, strike out “section 901” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 1001”; 

On page 33, line 10, strike out “section 901” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 1001”; 

On page 34, line 6, strike out “section 904” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section “1004”. 

On page 36, line 12, strike out “section 
903(b)” and insert in lieu thereof “section 
1003(b)”. 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, these 
are typographical errors which appear in 
the bill. The chairman of the committee 
is familiar with them. 

Mr. EAGLETON. I have no objection. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendments 
be considered and agreed to en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments of the Senator from Mary- 
land. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the 
committee report on H.R. 11341 unfortu- 
nately contains two typographical errors. 
I would like to note the corrections in 
the RECORD. 

First, on page 3 of the report, section 
701(b) is stated incorrectly as recom- 
mending a Federal payment equal to 40 
per centum of general fund taxes. The 
correct figure as recommended by the 
committee is 43 per centum. 

Second, on page 22, the report states 
that the authority to grant exemptions 
from the District’s real property tax is 
transferred “to the Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia, or his representa- 
tive.” Section 807 actually transfers this 
authority to the District of Columbia 
Council. 

Mr. President, in considering this leg- 
islation, we are fulfilling our constitu- 
tional obligation to provide for the gov- 
ernment of the National Capital. The ad- 
ditional revenues authorized in this bill 
will enable the District of Columbia to 
meet the needs of its citizens, provide 
necessary services for millions of visitors, 
and strengthen its position as the vital 
center of a dynamic, fast-growing metro- 
politan area. 

In addition to meeting the immediate 
financial needs of the Capital City, this 
legislation as reported by the Committee 
on the District of Columbia also enables 
the Congress to lighten its own burdens 
by transferring to the local government 
certain functions and responsibilities 
which can and should be within the prov- 
ince of the District Government. In so 
doing, we are advancing the principle 
summarized by President Nixon in his 
message to Congress on the District of 
Columbia on April 7: “The way to help 
local government become more responsi- 
ble is to entrust it with more responsi- 
bility.” 

The most important general revenue 
item in this bill is a proposed increase in 
the annual Federal payment to the Dis- 
trict, coupled with the shift of that pay- 
ment from a fiat dollar amount to a 
stated percentage of District general tax 
revenues. The committee has recom- 
mended a Federal payment of 43 percent 
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of local general tax revenues, or approxi- 
mately $181.5 million in this fiscal year. 
The use of a formula, of course, gives the 
District Government an additional in- 
centive to increase local taxation, such 
as the real property tax, to leveis which 
will generate more revenues while re- 
maining generally comparable to taxa- 
tion in surrounding jurisdictions. At the 
same time, the level of the proposed pay- 
ments does recognize the inescapable 
fact that the unique character of the 
Capital City places very real constraints 
on the city’s ability to raise local taxa- 
tion. The District cannot, for example, 
tax the property of the Federal Govern- 
ment and related institutions and orga- 
nizations which occupy over half of the 
city’s land and place heavy demands on 
city services. 

The increased Federal payment also 
compensates for the Congress’ refusal to 
permit the District to levy taxes on the 
income of nonresidents. While I believe 
that the Congress has acted properly in 
rejecting the city’s proposal for a so- 
called reciprocal income tax, I also feel 
that the Congress has the responsibility 
to provide alternate revenues. 

While this is not a modest bill, it is 
by no means an extravagant one. As 
Mayor Washington noted in his testi- 
mony before the District Committee this 
week, even the revenues herein au- 
thorized will barely meet the city’s needs 
in vital areas such as law enforcement, 
corrections and education. For example, 
the city must provide for salary in- 
creases enacted by Congress, and must 
have additional funds to carry out the 
landmark court reform legislation ap- 
proved last year. In fact, in light of the 
city’s needs and the escalation in munic- 
ipal costs across the country, this is 
really a yery lean bill. 

Of course additional economies in the 
District’s operations should always be 
sought. The Nelsen Commission, on 
which I serve, will be submitting its com- 
prehensive report and recommendations 
next March, and is likely to propose im- 
provements in many areas of public man- 
agement. I have recommended some 
steps, such as the creation of a youth 
commission to end the present frag- 
mentation of youth programs. But at the 
same time we must recognize that the 
District, like all major American cen- 
tral cities, is caught in the spiral of in- 
flation and soaring public needs for local 
services. We cannot afford to starve es- 
sential programs, for the long-term cost 
of false economy would be unbearable to 
the District and intolerable for the Na- 
tion as a whole. 

One specific project which must be al- 
lowed to proceed without delay is the 
Metro system. I am very pleased that 
the committee adopted my amendment 
to this bill to establish the District of 
Columbia transportation trust fund and 
issue bonds to obtain funds to pay the 
local share of the Metro and approved 
highway projects between now and 1977. 
This legislation would place the Dis- 
trict’s contributions to Metro on a vir- 
tually automatic basis and would end 
the roadblocks, delays, and uncertainties 
which have brought this vital mass tran- 
sit system to the current perilous point. 

As President Nixon stated yesterday: 
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Not only to delay in Metro work cost tax- 
payers heavily; they might even erode con- 
fidence and cooperation seriously enough to 
consign the entire project to an early grave, 
with all the sad consequences that could have 
for metropolitan development in the years 
ahead. I strongly urge the Congress, there- 
fore, to take appropriate action at once to 
end the present delay and to prevent any 
more such derailments of Metro progress. 


My amendment to this bill fills the 
President’s prescription. It would enable 
the District of Columbia to obligate lo- 
cal revenues—not Federal funds, but the 
fruits of local taxation—to pay the Dis- 
trict share of the Metro without delay. 
At the same time, it also insures that, as 
various essential highway and street 
projects are approved in accord with ap- 
plicable laws, the funds for the local 
share of those projects will also be avail- 
able. In short, this proposal gives us a 
new road to the balanced transportation 
system which the people of this region 
need and want. 

As the President concluded, 

We have come to a critical juncture. 
Obedience to the law is at stake. A huge in- 
yestment is at stake. The well-being of the 
capital area is at stake. It is time for re- 
sponsible men to join in responsible action 
and cut this Gordian knot. 


In conclusion, I want to congratulate 
the distinguished chairman of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee, the junior 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON), 
for the efficient and statesmanlike way in 
which he has managed this legislation 
and led the committee throughout this 
year. He has shown a real grasp of the 
probiems of the District and the Wash- 
ington area, and an openminded hos- 
pitality to many alternatives. The Sen- 
ator from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye) also de- 
serves special praise for his willingness 
to assume the double burdens of serving 
on this committee and chairing the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, a task which he is 
carrying through with great skill and 
perception. It is a pleasure to work with 
these gentlemen and the rest of the mem- 
bers of this panel. 

I think this bill, in a reasonable but 
adequate way, meets the financial needs 
of the National Capital. I think it takes 
a farsighted approach to laying the 
foundation for some reasonable fiscal 
planning in the District which has been 
lacking for a long time. 

Of most immediate concern, it provides 
an opportunity to get the Metro system 
underway after a long, long time of be- 
ing stalled in the station. I hope the Sen- 
ate will take advantage of this opportu- 
nity, because if we do not get the Metro 
moving now, it may never roll in our 
time and perhaps never in our children’s 
time, nor in our grandchildren’s time. 
This is almost the last chance to get on 
board. So I am hopeful that the Senate 
will support the proposed legislation, in- 
cluding the opportunity to save the 
Metro, and pass this measure today. 

I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I commend 
the Senator from Missouri for the work 
he and the members of the committee 
have done on this revenue bill. I com- 
mend the Senator from Maryland for the 
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unique approach he has taken in an ef- 
fort to move Metro off dead center. 

On Thursday, the President of the 
United States urged Congress to do what- 
ever it could to get the Metro system un- 
derway. He said: “Obedience to the law 
is at stake.” 

I believe that is true. 

Yesterday, I submitted an amendment, 
which I call up at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 24, after line 17, insert the fol- 
lowing new section: 

Sec. 905. In granting its consent to the 
Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Au- 
thority Compact and enacting that compact 
for the District of Columbia, Congress de- 
clared the policy that, to the extent that 
costs of the regional transit project are not 
covered by user charges, such costs shall be 
equitably shared among the Federal, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and participating local 
governments in the transit zone. In the 
National Capital Transportation Act of 1969, 
Congress, in conformance with this policy, 
authorized the Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to contract with the Tran- 
sit Authority to make annual capital con- 
tributions to provide the District of Co- 
lumbia’s share of the cost of the regional 
transit project. Pursuant to this authori- 
zation, the District of Columbia has 
entered into a Capital Contributions Agree- 
ment with the Transit Authority and the po- 
litical subdivisions in the transit zone to 
make the agreed upon annual contributions. 
It is the purpose of this section to reaffirm 
the aforementioned policy established by 
Congress with respect to the regional transit 
project and the contractual obligation of 
the District of Columbia to provide its share 
of the cost of the regional transit project. 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, this 
amendment reaffirms the legal obliga- 
tion of Congress to see that the District 
of Columbia participates in the Metro 
System. The communities of Virginia and 
Maryland have put up their money to 
build the system, and it is not right for 
the share of the District of Columbia to 
continue to be withheld. The matter of 
the Three Sisters Bridge is in the courts. 
It is a matter to be decided by the courts. 
It is not proper for Metro to be held as 
hostage for highway construction. 

By adding this amendment and reaf- 
firming the obligation that already exists 
to go forward with the transit system, we 
will be complying with the President’s 
request, and we will be doing what we 
owe the citizens of Metropolitan Wash- 
ington including the residents of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, who have partici- 
pated heretofore in good faith. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. 

The question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H.R. 11341) was passed. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the bill was passed 
be reconsidered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Secretary of the Senate be au- 
thorized to make technical corrections in 
the engrossment of amendments to H.R. 
11341. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1971 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10947) to provide a job 
development investment credit, to re- 
duce individual income taxes, to reduce 
certain excise taxes, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, did the distinguished majority 
leader get unanimous consent to call up 
at this time amendment No. 693? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair affrms that he did. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, did the distinguished majority lead- 
er get consent to cut the time in half 
on that amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Yes, he 
did. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Chair. 

AMENDMENT NO. 693 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas (for 
himself, Mr. Hansen, Mr. BELLMON, Mr. 
PEARSON, Mr. STEVENS, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. 
Dominick, and Mr. BENTSEN) which will 
be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 

In the table of contents on page 1, immedi- 
ately below the item relating to section 109, 
insert the following: 


“Sec. 310. Tax credit for expenditures made 
in the exploration and develop- 


ment of new domestic oil and 
gas reserves." 
On page 40, after line 3, insert the follow- 
ing: 
“Sec. 110. Tax CREDIT FoR EXPENDITURES MADE 
IN THE EXPLORATION AND DEVEL- 
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OPMENT OF NEw DOMESTIC OIL 
AND GAS RESERVES. 


“(a) Subpart A of part IV of chapter 1 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating 
to credits against tax) is amended by renum- 
bering section 41 as 42, and by inserting after 
section 40 (as added by section 701 of this 
Act) the following new section: 

“ ‘Sec, 41. EXPLORATION AND DEVELOPMENT EX- 
PENDITURES FOR NEw DeEposiTs 
OFP OIL AND GAs RESERVES AND 
EXPENDITURES FOR THE SECOND- 
ARY RECOVERY OF OIL AND Gas 
RESERVES. 

“*(a) GENERAL RuLe.—There shall be al- 
lowed as a credit against the tax imposed 
by this chapter for the taxable year an 
amount (subject to the limitations of sub- 
section (b)) equal to 7 percent of the 
amount of expenditures paid or incurred by 
the taxpayer during the taxable year for— 

“*(1) the purpose of ascertaining the 
existence, location, extent, or quality of any 
domestic deposit of oil or gas, and paid or 
incurred before the beginning of the de- 
velopment stage of such deposit, or 

“*(2) the development of a domestic de- 
posit of oil or gas if the existence of oil or gas 
in commercially marketable quantities in 
such deposit is ascertained after the date of 
the enactment of this section, or 

“*(3) the development of a domestic de- 
posit of oil or gas on a secondary recovery 
basis if the recovery operations commence 
after the date of the enactment of this sec- 
tion. 


For purposes of this subsection, a domestic 
deposit of oil or gas is a deposit located in the 
United States (within the meaning of sec- 
tion 638(1)). 

“*(b) LIMIraTIONS.— 

“*(1) Duration—The credit allowed by 
subsection (a) shall apply to expenditures 
paid or incurred within the 10-year period 
beginning on the first day of January of the 
year in which this section is enacted. 

“*(2) APPLICATION WITH OTHER CREDITS.— 
The credit allowed by subsection (a) shall 
not exceed the amount of the tax imposed 
by this chapter for the taxable year reduced 
by the sum of the credits allowable under 
section 33 (relating to foreign tax credit), 
section 35 (relating to partially tax-exempt 
interest), section 37 (relating to retirement 
income), section 38 (relating to investment 
in certain depreciable property), and section 
40 (relating to expenses of work incentive 
programs). 

“*(e) CARRYBACK AND CARRYOVER OF UN- 
USED CREDITS.— 

“*(1) ALLOWANCE OF crReEDIT.—If the 
amount of the credit determined under sub- 
section (a) for any taxable year exceeds the 
limitation provided by subsection (b) (2) for 
such taxable year (hereinafter in this sub- 
section referred to as “unused credit year”), 
such excess shall be— 

“*(A) an exploration or development 
credit carryback to each of the 3 taxable 
years preceding the unused credit year, and 

“*(B) an exploration or development 
credit carryover to each of the 7 taxable 
years following the unused credit year, and 
shall be added to the amount allowable as 
a credit by subsection (a) for such years (de- 
termined before the application of this sub- 
section), except that such excess may be a 
carryback only to a taxable year ending after 
the first day of January of the year in which 
this section is enacted. The entire amount 
of the unused credit for an unused credit 
year shall be carried to the earliest of the 10 
taxable years to which (by reason of sub- 
paragraph (A) or (B)) such credit may be 
carried, and then successively to each of the 
other 9 taxable years to the extent that, be- 
cause of the limitation contained in para- 
graph (2), such unused credit may not be 
added for a prior taxable year to which such 
unused credit may be carried. 
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“*(2) Lrmrration.—The amount of the 
unused credit which may be added under 
paragraph (1) for any preceding or succeed- 
ing taxable year shall not, when added to 
the amount of the credit under subsection 
(a) (determined before the application of 
this subsection), exceed the amount of the 
tax imposed by this chapter for the taxable 
year reduced by the sum of— 

“*(A) the credits allowable under section 
33 (relating to foreign tax credit), section 35 
(relating to partially tax-exempt interest), 
section 37 (relating to retirement income), 
section 38 (relating to investment in certain 
depreciable property), and section 40 (re- 
lating to expenses of work incentive pro- 
grams); and 

“*(B) the amounts which, by reason of 
this subsection, are added to the amount al- 
lowable for such taxable year and attribut- 
able to taxable years preceding the unused 
credit year. 

“*(d) REGULATIONS.—The Secretary or his 
delegate shall prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this section.’ 

“(b) The table of sections for such sub- 
part A is amended by striking out the last 
item and inserting in Meu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“ ‘See. 41. Exploration and development ex- 
penditures for new deposits of 
oil and gas reserves and ex- 
penditures for the secondary 
recovery of oil and gas re- 


serves. 
“ ‘Sec. 42. Overpayment of tax.’." 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. I merely want to say 
that I agreed to defer the order in which 
my own amendment appears, both for 
this amendment and the amendment of 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri. 
One reason is that it is my understanding 
that the Senator from New York, who is 
opposed to my amendment, is on his way 
here from New York for the purpose of 
opposing it; and I have never been guilty 
of the kind of discourtesy that I would 
try to take advantage and push an 
amendment through when I knew a Sen- 
ator was on his way to oppose it. The 
second reason is that I would like to 
accommodate Senators, 

On the other hand, I hope that as 
many Senators as possible will remain 
here to vote on my amendment. I would 
like to get a reasonable hearing, with a 
reasonable number of Senators, so that 
it can have real consideration. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I have 
sent to the desk certain modifications of 
the amendment, which are simply tech- 
nical and make the amendment conso- 
nant with other provisions of the bill. I 
ask unanimous consent that those modi- 
fications be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The modifications are as follows: 

On page 3, line 7, after “year” insert “fol- 
lowing the year”; 

On page 3, line 9, after “exceed” insert 


“one half of”; 
On page 4, line 11, after “year” insert “fol- 


lowing the year”; 

On page 5, line 1, after “exceed” insert 
“one half of”. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, this 
amendment is designed to breathe new 
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life into the domestic oil and gas industry 
by allowing it a new incentive to discover 
oil and gas reserves or rework old fields 
to make them again economically viable. 
Those of us who are concerned with the 
domestic petroleum reserves have known 
for some time that a crisis was coming 
in this field. This fact, unfortunately, 
has largely been ignored by consumer 
groups. However, recently this problem 
has brought home all too graphically to 
those who live in the Washington, Mary- 
land, and Virginia area. The Washington 
Gaslight Co. has recently announced 
that it will be unable to accept any new 
industrial customers due to the shortage 
of natural gas. 

Correspondingly, I understand that 
gas companies in Baltimore are discour- 
aging the installation of any new gas 
heat in homes, for the very same reason. 
When suppliers are refusing new cus- 
tomers, something is definitely wrong. As 
I will point out later, in a study recently 
completed compiling figures through 
1970, the Chase Manhattan Bank re- 
viewed 28 selected petroleum companies. 
The result of this study on the 28 com- 
panies, which I shall refer to as the 
group, is truly alarming. To quote from 
the report: 

For the past decade the growth of the net 
income has lagged substantially behind the 
expansion of both end market and capital 
spending and in the last two years while the 
market for oil increased by more than 18 
percent the Group’s net earnings declined. 


To illustrate this point the group’s net 
income from domestic operation declined 
4.4 percent between 1969 and 1970 and 
the rate of return on investment declined 
for the third consecutive year. The rate 
of return decreased to 12.6 percent in 
1968, to 10.9 percent in 1969, and to 9.9 
in 1970. Thus, correspondingly, the 
investment donated to the search for 
new petroleum reserves in the United 
States was at the lowest level in 1970 
of any of the past 4 years. As I have said 
before, the decline in exploration and 
production in this vital industry means 
the loss of jobs throughout th. Nation, 
jobs that we can ill afford to lose. 

I have warned repeatedly during the 
past few years that this Nation would ex- 
perience dangerous shortages of energy 
resources unless corrective actions were 
taken. Much to my regret and alarm, 
few such actions have been taken and 
these few have been inadequate. Conse- 
quently, we continue on a collision course 
with dangerous energy shortages. 

The causes and dimensions of these 
shortages have been abundantly docu- 
mented in numerous recent reports and 
statements by representatives of govern- 
ment and industry. Because of these re- 
ports, there has been a growing aware- 
ness that a serious national energy 
problem exists. 

I would like to focus upon a particular 
consequence of our energy resource 
shortages which I find appalling. That is 
our increasing reliance upon Middle East 
sources of crude oil to make up the 
growing deficiency between our ability to 
produce and our consumer demand. 

Estimates of the magnitude of our fu- 
ture reliance on Middle East sources 
vary. But, practically all the reports con- 
clude that during the next 15 years we 
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will be forced to rely increasingly upon 
imports of crude oil from the Middle East 
to meet larger portions of our burgeon- 
ing energy demands. 

Secretary of the Interior Rogers C. B. 
Morton reached this conclusion in his 
June 15 testimony before the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. He estimated that by 1985 our 
total oil consumption would approach 24 
million barrels per day and that the 
United States could be forced to import 
approximately 12 million barrels of crude 
oil per day from Middle East sources. 
He concluded: 


Unless a marked and early improvement 
occurs in exploration and discovery success 
and .. . investment in oil producing ac- 
tivities in the United States, there appears 
little chance that domestic production can 
keep up with the strong upward trend in 
demand. 


He further predicted that by 1985 we 
will be forced to rely upon the Middie 
East for at least 45 percent of our sup- 
ply of crude oil. 

A more pesimistic view of our growing 
reliance on Middle East oil was presented 
by Mr. M. A. Wright, chairman of the 
board of Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
on May 17. He told the Florida Gover- 
nor’s Conference on the Big Swamp 
that— 


After the next year or so, essentially all 
of the growth in U.S. petroleum demand will 
have to be met with imports from the East- 
ern Hemisphere, Unless we make a substan- 
tial effort to increase domestic supplies of 
all forms of energy, by 1985 foreign imports 
will supply over half our demand for petro- 
leum and most of this will come from the 
Middle East. 


He attached a chart to his statement 
which showed that by 1985 imports of 
liquid petroleum products could be 62 
percent of our consumption. 

I find these projections by the Interior 
Secretary and an eminent industrial 


leader most alarming. Unfortunately, 
these two projections cannot be consid- 
ered to be either unique or without 
foundation. 

Our national security objectives re- 
garding supplies of crude oil were offi- 
cially established in 1959 by Presi- 
dential Proclamation No. 3279. These 
criteria were reaffirmed by the Presi- 
dent’s Task Force on the Oil Import 
Question in February 1970, and more re- 
cently by the “Report on Crude Oil and 
Gasoline Price Increases of November 
1970” issued by the Office of Emergency 
Preparedness in April 1971. 

The criteria are as follows: 

First. The need to guarantee supplies 
sufficient to meet the needs of U.S. mili- 
tary forces and defense industries. 

Second. The need for a sufficient sup- 
ply of crude oil and its derivatives to 
meet essential civilian demands, and 
sustain economic growth. 

Third. The need to foster exploration 
and development so as to insure a de- 
pletion of reserves to an extent which 
would not jeopardize the capability of 
the petroleum industry to meet future 
demands, without undue reliance on for- 
eign sources of questionable reliability. 

The Cabinet task force report of 1970 
also recommended that imports from 
Eastern Hemisphere sources not exceed 
10 percent of our domestic consumption. 
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In summary, then, these objectives ex- 
plicitly recognize that we must encourage 
continued exploration in order to insure 
sufficient producing petroleum reserves 
to meet both our military and essential 
civilian needs; that we should maintain 
& producing capacity sufficient to guar- 
antee future economic growth; and that 
we should not become overly dependent 
upon foreign sources of questionable 
reliability. 

These objectives were hammered out 
over an extended period of time. They 
have been honored by several administra- 
tions. They recognize that petroleum is 
a vital ingredient to our national defense 
and to our continued economic health. 

I cannot stress strongly enough the im- 
portance I place upon the maintenance 
of these objectives. If the projections of 
the experts come true, we will have know- 
ingly violated these national security and 
economic goals. Unless we act now to re- 
verse the current trend, our military 
capability and our national economic 
health will be seriously jeopardized, per- 
haps irrevocably. 

Perhaps the single most important de- 
velopment which highlighted the inse- 
curity of Eastern Hemisphere oil was the 
dramatic display of bargaining strength 
and unity by the members of the Organi- 
zation of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
in their recent negotiations with the oil 
company concessionaires. This organiza- 
tion is often referred to as OPEC, and is 
composed of the following countries: Abu 
Dhabi, Qatar, Kuwait, Saudia Arabia, 
Iraq, Iran, Algeria, Libya, Venezuela, 
Indonesia, and Nigeria. 

This list includes practically all the 
major producers of crude oil in the free 
world besides the United States. The im- 
portance of this organization is exhibited 
by the fact that we presently draw 55 per- 
cent of our total imports, equivalent to 
about 11 percent of our total oil con- 
sumption, from these OPEC members. 

The tough and unified bargaining 
stance taken by the OPEC countries rep- 
resented a reversal of several of our tra- 
ditional concepts concerning Middle East 
oil. 

First, this was essentially the first time 
that these countries united to bargain for 
their common good. In the past, these 
countries had bargained on an individual 
basis, often exhibiting a lack of trust in 
each other. Their overall stance has made 
it relatively easy for the oil companies to 
bargain effectively with one at a time. 

Second, the demands made by the 
OPEC countries and finally obtained by 
them were extremely tough. They ex- 
tracted large percentage increases in 
their participation in the profits derived 
from the production and transportation 
of oil within their own countries. 

Third, their main bargaining weapon 
was the threat of an embargo on all oil 
shipments from these countries. This was 
a most powerful and effective weapon. 
Until 1970, few believed that any Middle 
East country would voluntarily reduce or 
terminate its oil production. Most be- 
lieved that none of these countries would 
deprive itself of the substantial revenues 
derived from the production. But in 1970, 
Libya stopped producing a sizable per- 
centage of its oil, and the myth was shat- 
tered. 

In order to appreciate the relative bar- 
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gaining strength of the OPEC, it is neces- 
sary to examine the increased reliance 
of Western Europe, Japan, and the 
United States on Middle East oil. In 1950, 
the primary source of energy for West- 
ern Europe and Japan was coal. Now 
over one-half of the total energy supplies 
of these large industrial nations is sup- 
plied by Middle East oil. As to the mag- 
nitude of this source, the 10 OPEC coun- 
tries control over 80 percent of the known 
oil reserves in the world. 

We presently import only 3 percent of 
our needs from Middle East sources. This 
figure, though small, is deceptive. Middle 
East oil constitutes 92 percent of the fuel 
oil consumed on the east coast of the 
United States. And I have already 
stressed the trend of increasing reliance 
upon imports from the Middle East to 
meet oil deficits. Some areas of the United 
States are already overreliant on Middle 
East oil, and it is now predicted that we 
shall become overreliant as an. entire 
nation. 

The result of the OPEC bargaining was 
that the balance of power tipped in fa- 
vor of the oil exporting countries. Under 
the terms of the resulting contract, oil 
revenues to these countries will be in- 
creased by approximately $8 billion over 
the next 5 years. Large portions of this 
increase in cost to the oil companies will 
probably be passed to the consumers. 

The critical aspect of these negotia- 
tions was the use of the threat of em- 
bargo on oil shipments from these coun- 
tries. This threat can, and probably will 
be used again. Most of the oil-consuming 
countries will be powerless to do anything 
but to capitulate to the demands of the 
exporting countries. 

The United States does not have to 
cower. before threats of. embargo. We 
have enough indigenous oil reserves to 
satisfy our needs for several decades to 
come at projected rates of consumption. 
It has been reliably estimated that there 
remains to be discovered more oil in the 
United States than we have yet dis- 
covered throughout our history. The U.S. 
Geologic Survey has estimated that ap- 
proximately 430 billion barrels of re- 
coverable oil await discovery in the 
United States. It has been estimated that 
we will consume an average of 21 mil- 
lion barrels of oil per day over the next 
15 years. If this estimate is accurate, we 
will consume approximately 105 billion 
barrels of oil the next 15 years. So, we 
have adequate undiscovered reserves of 
oil to meet all our needs. 

But, the mere possession of undis- 
covered oil reserves does not give us a 
viable alternative to increasing reliance 
upon Middle East oil. Our undiscovered 
reserves must be converted into produc- 
ing oil fields. 

Converting undiscovered reserves into 
producing reserves can be accomplished 
only through massive investments in ex- 
ploration. Estimates of the required in- 
vestments range into the tens of billions 
of dollars. 

Yet, at the present time, our explora- 
tion investment is minimal and the level 
of our domestic exploration activity is at 
a 28-year low. 

The reason for the depressed level of 
exploration activity can be attributed to 
the overall negative attitude of the pub- 
lic and Government toward the domestic 
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petroleum industry. This negative atti- 
tude has been manifested by a combina- 
tion of Government policies which ap- 
pear to have been especially designed to 
inhibit and discourage domestic ex- 
ploration activity rather than encourage 
it. 

For example, the Tax Reform Act of 
1969 reduced the depletion allowance 
from 2742 to 22 percent. It has been 
estimated that this placed an additional 
cost on the industry of approximately 
$700 million per year. Thus, at the very 
time when the oil industry desperately 
needed help, this tremendous tax burden 
was added. This dampened domestic ex- 
ploration: 

At this very time, our producing re- 
serves are declining more vapidly than 
they are being supplemented. Our sur- 
plus producing capacity is now less than 
our imports. Therefore, our own produc- 
ing reserves are no longer sufficient to 
sustain normal consumption should our 
imports be disrupted. Our energy-supply 
situation is bad and is worsening. 

In providing policies designed to bring 
forth adequate supplies of this essen- 
tial commodity, we must not be overly 
cautious. I am proposing today a tax- 
incentive program to encourage the do- 
mestic production of oil and to provide 
more jobs for this country. 

Tax incentives encourage exploration. 
Our history has shown that this form of 
incentive works. We must devise new 
and imaginative tax incentives designed 
to stimulate exploration for new reserves 
of oil and natural gas. 

In this connection, the measure I am 
proposing today would establish a 7-per- 
cent domestic exploration investment tax 
credit. This tax credit would reduce a 
year’s income taxes by 7 percent of any 
money spent that year in exploring for 
or developing new domestic reserves of 
oil and natural gas. In addition, an iden- 
tical 7-percent credit would be available 
for money spent to revitalize an old oil 
or gas field, where profitable production 
was the result. The tax credit would be 
a temporary one and would expire auto- 
matically 10 years from enactment of 
the bill. 

This measure is similar to a bill that I 
had introduced on July 14 of this year, 
S. 2273, which is currently pending be- 
fore this committee. The only difference 
between the two is that my original 
measure called for a 1244-percent credit 
and did not include the secondary re- 
covery provisions of the current amend- 
ment, I have changed the 12%4-percent 
figure to the general 7-percent figure al- 
ready approved by the House and upon 
reflection have become convinced that 
secondary recovery must be included to 
have a well-rounded approach to our 
energy crisis. 

The intent of this legislation is to stim- 
ulate investments for exploration of new 
domestic reserves of oil and natural gas. 
It is intended to help reverse the present 
dangerous trends which would result in 
our growing reliance upon insecure Mid- 
die East sources of crude oil and to guar- 
antee the consumer the energy supplies 
he requires. 

I urge the adoption of this proposal. 
We must act now to reverse the depressed 
level of domestic exploration activity so 
this Nation will not be dependent upon 
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insecure Middle East sources for the bulk 
of our crude oil supplies which are so 
vital to our national security and our 
economic heaith. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following Senators be made 
cosponsors of my amendment: 

Messrs. HANSEN, BENTSEN, BELLMON, 
STEVENS, PEARSON, COOK, and RANDOLPH. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HucGHES). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, two inter- 
esting articles were published in the 
Washington Post this morning. The 
thrust of my amendment is to back the 
7-percent tax investment credit for new 
exploration in an effort to stimulate the 
finding of new sources of nonpolluted gas 
and petroleum to meet the energy de- 
mands of this country and to meet the 
danger of having to rely on foreign 
sources for oil. This is all pointed up in 
the two articles, one entitled “Stans Says 
U.S. May Buy Soviet Oil,” and the other 
“Canadians Deny U.S. Gas Import Ap- 
plications.” 

Secretary Stans says that the United 
States is interested in buying Soviet min- 
eral products. 

In the article from Ottawa, it states in 
the first paragraph: 

The National Energy Board announced 
today that Canada has no additional natural 
gas available for export to the United States 
and turned down applications to export 2.7 
trillion cubice feet. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the two articles printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Stans Says UNITED STATES May Buy SOVIET 
Or 

STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN.—U.S. Commerce Sec- 
retary Maurice Stans said tođay the United 
States was interested in buying oil from the 
Soviet Union. 

Stans is scheduled to leave Saturday for 
trade talks in Moscow and other Soviet cities. 

“We are interested in mineral products 
like oil and natural gas and in time possibly 
in manufactured products,” Stans told news- 
men, “I’m going over there to develop a 
shopping list. There are many possibilities.” 

Stans will meet Soviet Premier Alexei Kosy- 
gin and top officials during his 10-day stay, 
which could lead to American companies 
pouring millions of dollars into Soviet en- 
terprises. The Stans party will go on to 
Poland for trade discussions there. 

Stans said he hoped the trip would start 
a sequence of events “which may be very 
helpful to President Nixon.” The American 
President visits Russia in May, and there are 
suggestions that he may conclude a trade 
pact in Moscow. 

The commerce secretary had two days of 
talks in Stockholm with Swedish leaders. 
Sweden is reported on the verge of signing a 
natural gas pact with the Soviet Union, but 
Stans said there was no relation between that 
and his visit to Moscow. 

He said the American balance of payments 
problem does not primarily stem from the 
Indochina war but from economic support 
to other nations and cited Marshall Plan aid 
to Burope after World War II and a deteri- 
oration in the terms of trade as two main 
factors. 

CANADIANS Deny U.S. Gas IMPORT 
APPLICATIONS 

Orrawa.—The National Energy Board an- 
nounced today that Canada has no addi- 
tional natural gas available for export to 
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the United States and turned down applica- 
tions to export 2.7 trillion cubic feet. 

Since the decision came while energy talks 
between Canada and the United States were 
stalled, the announcement prompted specu- 
lation that Ottawa was using the issue as a 
lever in an attempt to gain exemption from 
U.S. surtaxes on imports. 

Canada told the U.S. government early in 
the fall that it was too “preoccupied” with 
the new U.S. trade restrictions to continue 
the talks, which began in 1969. 

The decision was expected to arouse strong 
protest from Alberta, where the Provincial 
Energy Board had already approved export 
of the gas from the province. 

But the National Energy Board said Ca- 
nadian supplies of natural gas as of June 30 
were 1.1 trillion cubic feet less than reason- 
ably foreseeable domestic needs in the next 
25 years. 

The board asserted that future discoveries 
could be expected to supply enough addition- 
al gas to meet these needs, but was not will- 
ing to predict enough discoveries to permit 
new exports. 

A total of about 17 trillion cubic feet has 
already been authorized in previous decisions 
for export to the United States between now 
and 1995 on various contracts. 

Currently, Canadian natural gas—piped 
mainly to the U.S. Pacific Coast and Middie 
West regions—accounts for about 3 per cent 
of total U.S. consumption. But several U.S. 
distributors are worried about future supply 
sources to meet growing demand. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Han- 
sEN) such time as he may require. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I could 
not agree more with the distinguished 
Senator from Texas in his calling at- 
tention to the critical energy shortage 
that faces the United States today. 

The approach suggested by the pend- 
ing amendment is neither unique nor 
new. From time to time, the country has 
recognized the need for a certain com- 
modity, a certain supply of some kind or 
another and, as a consequence, has used 
this device in order to encourage it. Dur- 
ing World War II, we had a commodity 
price support program on wheat in order 
to give farmers the encouragement nec- 
essary to make certain that we had an 
adequate amount of grain in this coun- 
try. 

There is a very serious crisis facing the 
United States today. Just 2 or 3 days ago, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
Hollis Dole, in testifying before the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs on 
the gasification of coal, in response to a 
direct question, made the statement that 
there are only two ways in which the 
United States can hope to solve its critical 
gas shortage. One was to give encourage- 
ment to industry to go out and search out 
and make the investment necessary in 
order to bring the new supplies of nat- 
ural gas in, or to import liquefied natural 
gas from foreign countries. 

That is exactly whai we are doing. 
One of the insertions my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
Tower), had printed in the RECORD 
would do just that. 

There are reports today of negotiations 
which have been reported between the 
United States and Soviet Russia. I do 
not think that is the way that millions of 
Americans in this country would believe 
is a very acceptable manner to solve the 
energy crisis. 

I hope very much that the amendment 
will be agreed to by the Senate today, be- 
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cause it is going to be important not only 
to those in excess of 40 million individ- 
ual homes who depend upon natural gas 
for heating supply, but also to the very 
many industries that will have to close 
down this winter simply because there is 
not enough gas to go around. 

Mr. President, I could not agree more 
with the remarks of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Texas end, like him, 
opposed the cut in depletion allowance 
in the Tax Reform Act of 1969. 

As a result of that and other provisions 
of that act, the oil industry is now pay- 
ing some $700 million more in Federal 
taxes at a time when natural gas reserves 
are declining and demand is increasing 
for this cleanest of all of our fuels. 

We face unreasonable competition 
from imported fuels at the very time 
when our Nation is adopting drastic 
measures through this bill to bolster its 
balance of payments which reached a 
record deficit of $12.1 billion in the third 
quarter of this year and for the first three 
quarters stands at a deficit of $23.4 bil- 
lion, far larger than any year in the Na- 
tion’s history. 

Already nearly a quarter of our 
petroleum supplies are imported and the 
percentage is rising, yet national meas- 
ures which would increase our domestic 
oil and gas production are either denied 
or delayed. Today the United States is 
turning more and more to the politically 
unstable and often hostile Middie East 
and North Africa. 

Even now, one company proposes to 
spend billions of dollars on gas liquefying 
facilities in Algeria and the specially built 
refrigerated ships to import this gas to 
the United States at prices more than 
double the delivered price of domestic gas 
to the same users. 

Mr. President, the Algerians have al- 
ready expropriated American oil com- 
pany properties and made payments of 
something like 50 cents on the dollar. 
They now propose to sell back to another 
U.S. company the gas produced from ex- 
propriated U.S. properties. And it was 
the Algerians who cosponsored the move 
in the U.N. that defeated the United 
States on the China issue. The Algerians 
embraced one another over their victory. 
This is the area that controls three- 
fourths of the free world oil and gas 
reserves and on which we must depend 
more and more unless we take the sen- 
sible route and develop our own 
resources. 

According to the most reliable sources 
the United States has within its bound- 
aries all the energy resources it needs 
for any degree of self-sufficiency it 
chooses to maintain but their develop- 
ment will be more costly than purchasing 
our energy from abroad—that is at pre- 
sent costs. 

But if the United States continues its 
trend and becomes excessively dependent 
on these sources, foreign oil prices may 
well rise to levels about those in the 
United States. By that time it would be 
too late, for the domestic industry would 
have lost its capability to respond quick- 
ly to increased demand. Time is of the 
essence and the natural gas shortage that 
is upon us will grow worse, even should 
we add these incentives now. And if we 
do not, then the cost of converting to 
other fuels and the risks involved in 
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further dependency on foreign oil will 
far outweigh the cost of the tax incen- 
tive the able Senator from Texas and I 
propose, 

For many years, the Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank has conducted a detailed 
study of the financial performance of a 
large number of petroleum companies. 
The companies included in the study, 
28 of them, together account for more 
than three-fourths of the crude oil pro- 
duced in the free world. And their gross 
fixed investment also represents more 
than 75 percent of the industrywide total. 

The Chase Manhattan study says: 


Obviously, The Group’s ability to satisfy 
growing market demand depends upon a 
continuously expanding program of new 
capital investment. And, if it is to sup- 
port such a program, The Group must, of 
course, have enough money to spend. For 
several years, however, The Group has failed 
to generate sufficient funds from its opera- 
tions. And, consequently, it was forced to 
resort to borrowed capital to a growing ex- 
tent. If the trends of the past decade con- 
tinue, The Group will soon be borrowing 
more money than it generates internally. 
Such a development is highly unlikely, how- 
ever. There are sound reasons for doubting 
that The Group will be willing—or even 
able—to incur such a high proportion of 
debt. Some force of correction, therefore, 
must soon be brought into play. 

Among The Group’s sources of capital 
funds, net income ranks as the most im- 
portant. And net income necessarily must 
grow at a rate that is consistent with mar- 
ket expansion and the related need for new 
investment. But that has not happened. For 
all of the past decade, the growth of net 
income has lagged substantially behind the 
expansion of both markets and capital spend- 
ing. And in the last two years—while the 
market for oil increased by more than 18 
percent—The Group's net earnings actually 
declined. 

The reason for the failure of The Group’s 
net income to keep pace with its growing 
need for capital funds is readily apparent. As 
the financial measurements in this report 
clearly indicate, The Group has not achieved 
through its pricing mechanism a sufficient 
recovery of its costs. Some costs are con- 
trollable to a degree. And over the years 
The Group has aggressively sought to limit 
them. But there are other costs over which 
The Group has little or no control. Fore- 
most among them are taxes. 

Although all elements of cost have been 
rising for many years. The Group has man- 
aged to maintain a fairly stable relation- 
ship between the rise of operating costs and 
the expansion of gross revenue. Taxes, how- 
ever, have increased much faster than reve- 
nue. In 1971, The Group’s tax payments in- 
creased by 22 percent. Over the past two 
years—while The Group’s net income de- 
clined—its taxes increased 40 percent. And 
in the past decade, taxes have risen by 258 
percent compared with an increase of 89 per- 
cent for net income. Thus, for every dollar 
that net income increased, taxes rose by 
$2.30. 

Unfortunately, there is a rather widespread 
notion that petroleum companies should 
absorb rising taxes—and other increasing 
costs—without passing them on to consum- 
ers through higher prices. But the propo- 
nents of that curious idea characteristi- 
cally do not explain how such a feat of 
magic can be performed. In the long run, 
of course, all costs must eventually be recov- 
ered through adequate prices, if a business 
activity is to remain viable. There simply 
is no other alternative. But, as noted earlier, 
The Group has not achieved a sufficient re- 
covery for many years. Indeed, despite rap- 
idly rising taxes, The Group’s average unit 
price was actually lower in 1970 than 1960. 
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And its poor earnings performance was the 
inevitable result. 

Clearly, if The Group is to have enough 
money in the future to support a program 
of capital investment sufficient for expand- 
ing market needs, its earnings will have to 
grow at a substantially faster rate than in 
the past. And, to provide for that growth, its 
price structure will have to be adequate. 


Mr. President, only last February, the 
11-nation Organization of Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries threatened to embargo 
oil shipments to the United States, Eu- 
rope, and Japan unless their terms were 
met in higher crude prices and taxes. 
They were met by the companies in an 
agreement that the companies under- 
stood to include a 5-year pledge of price 
and supply stability. But now the OPEC 
nations are back demanding a 7 percent 
increase in prices retroactive to August 
15 to offset losses they say resulted from 
de facto devaluation of the dollar. Also 
they are preparing a major campaign to 
begin obtaining control of the oil com- 
panies that operate on their soil. The 
first step is a demand for “effective par- 
ticipation” in ownership, management 
and staffing of the companies. Venezuela, 
our major supplier outside of the con- 
tinent—Canada supplies about 700,000 
barrels daily of our 14,000,000 barrels 
daily use—that is crude and imported 
residual and other refined products. And 
Venezuela has already announced her 
intentions of taking over the oil com- 
panies, mostly United States when their 
concessions expire. 

So certainly it must be obvious to any- 
one that foreign oil will not stay cheaper 
than US.-produced oil for long. We 
found that they read English very well 
when the Oil Import Task Force recom- 
mended that the United States abandon 
its oil import program and substitute a 
tariff of some $1.35 a barrel on foreign 
oil. Their objective was to increase oil 
imports, enrich the Treasury, and force 
U.S. prices down. The President wisely 
rejected the ill-advised plan but the 
OPEC nations took the hint and joined 
solidly in raising their own prices—and 
have now come back in less than a year 
for another round. 

Mr. President, we here in the Senate 
have the choice of reversing this suicidal 
course and can start by restoring some 
of the incentives we have taken away 
from the industry in added taxes. 

We have the choice of maintaining 
U.S. self-sufficiency in energy and guar- 
anteeing our national security and future 
economic progress as compared with the 
certainty of living under the threat of 
blackmail and embargo. 

There are no alternatives. Solution of 
our energy problems, if we started today, 
will take some time. Coal gasification, oil 
shale, atomic energy—these are at least 
10 years away. 

Only oil and natural gas can be de- 
veloped quickly and they would not be 
unless we make the political decisions 
here and now. 

During the period between 1946 and 
1961 the average wellhead price of gas 


increased from 5.3 cents per Mc.f. to 15.1 
cents. During that time the number of 


gas wells drilled increased 56 percent 
and gas well footage drilled increased 
147 percent. 

However, between 1961 and 1970 the 
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average wellhead prices of gas increased 
only from 15.1 cents per Mc.f. to 17.4 
cents. During this latter period there was 
a 41-percent decrease in gas wells drilled 
and a 32-percent decrease in gas footage 
drilled. 

The same situation has prevailed in 
oil well drilling as costs of steel, pipe, 
labor and all other cost ingredients sky- 
rocketed while the price of crude oil and 
oil products remained relatively stable 
or rose at much lower rates. 

Mr. President, the real and only solu- 
tion to the energy crisis that threatens 
the Nation is in the hands of Congress. 

Rather than an endless series of hear- 
ings in both the House and Senate— 
mostly intended and aimed at harass- 
ment and intimidation of the petroleum 
industry, Congress needs to unshackle 
the industry from needless and harmful 
regulation and price control and remove 
some of the tax burden imposed by the 
Tax Reform Act of 1969. 

It is ridiculous to control the price 
of gas in interstate commerce at prices 
often 50 percent less than the same gas 
sold inside the State or to be spending 
billions of dollars on facilities for liquefy- 
ing and transporting gas from insecure 
foreign sources to be sold at prices more 
than double that of domestic produced 
gas delivered to the same point. 

Mr. President, we learn from history 
that Nero fiddled while Rome burned 
and we may soon see Washington freeze 
while Congress holds more hearings cn 
the energy crisis. 

We have an opportunity, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to take the first step in reversing 
this suicidal trend by making invest- 
ments in oil and gas exploration and de- 
velopment more attractive and provide 
the Nation with the fuel so essential to 
its national security and economic sur- 
vival. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, will my 
distinguished colleague from Texas yield? 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield to 
my collegaue from Texas. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
amendment offered by the able Senator 
from Texas (Mr. Tower), is joined in 
by others who understand the problem 
and who come from other States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Whose 
time is the Senator from West Virginia 
speaking on? 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mine. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am appreciative. 

Mr. TOWER. That is quite all right. 
The Senator from West Virginia may 
proceed. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, with 
reference to this amendment, West Vir- 
ginia still is an oil and gas producing 
State, but in a lesser degree than former 
years. We understand the problems of 
exploration for oil and gas and realize 
the necessity that Congress act in a well- 
reasoned manner to help our country 
move forward with measures to avert a 
fuels and energy crisis in this country. 

Yes, there is the potentiality of a fuels 
and energy breakdown in this Nation. 
The natural gas shortage already is very 
real. The administration has begun to 
move from the administrative level to 
take certain corrective actions, but, per- 
haps, not enough under the circum- 
stances. 

Also, the Senate approved the study 
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resolution which I sponsored jointly with 
the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jackson) and other col- 
leagues. Accordingly, within the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee a national 
fuels and energy policy study is under- 
way. Several important hearings, funda- 
mental to that study were held recently. 

Some members of that committee are 
on the floor at this time, including the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON), 
the Senator from Idaho (Mr. JORDAN), 
the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Han- 
SEN), and perhaps others. They are inter- 
ested. They are knowledgeable men mak- 
ing helpful contributions to the search 
for solutions to our country’s fuels and 
energy problems. 

But we know that the problems are 
complex in some degree—but simple in 
other respects. Certainly more money 
needs to be made available for explora- 
tion—a venture in which the risk is great 
and, more frequently than not, the ven- 
ture goes beyond being unprofitable and 
becomes a substantial loss. 

So, Mr. President, I join in the expres- 
sions of approbation for the amendment 
of the Senator from Texas. I hope the 
amendment will have the support of the 
Senate. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as I have remaining to the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, Iam a 
sponsor of the amendment to extend the 
7T-percent investment tax credit to all 
costs of exploration for domestic oil and 
gas reserves. 

The first charge that will be made is 
that this is favoritism to a single in- 
dustry. Mr. President, rather than favor- 
itism, it is the application of a basic tax 
incentive to meet one of the most press- 
ing problems that this Nation faces— 
and that is a crisis in the reserves of the 
energy resources to keep this Nation 
growing and expanding. 

Only last week we read in the Wash- 
ington papers that the utility here will 
no longer sign contracts to supply natural 
gas to commercial ventures, or even to 
commercial apartment structures, and 
that all future supply will be restricted 
to homes. 

We read just today that Canada plans 
to limit its sale of gas to the United 
States. And in this morning’s newspa- 
pers, Secretary of Commerce Stans is 
quoted as saying that he intends to ex- 
plore the possibilities of purchasing gas 
and oil from the Soviet Union. 

Mr. President, the point I am making 
is that finally the message of an energy 
shortage, particularly in natural gas, 
seems to be getting through to someone 
other than those in the industry. And one 
of the basic reasons that there is such a 
shortage of natural gas is that there has 
been no great inducement to go out and 
seek greater domestic supplies. 

Further, we are becoming more and 
more dependent on foreign oil reserves 
for our energy needs. Unless we move to 
encourage our domestic producers to seek 
out reserves, then we can look forward to 
even greater dependence on foreign 
sources, 

This bill will add part of the needed 
inducement to encourage greater ex- 
ploration. In so doing, Mr. President, this 
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will further meet the purposes of this 
tax bill: create jobs and get the economy 
moving again. 

The gap between the U.S. petroleum 
requirements and domestic oil produc- 
tion widened even further during the first 
10 months of this year, and the trend is 
becoming critical. The daily demand for 
oil products from January through last 
month averaged almost 15 million bar- 
rels, an increase of over 3 percent com- 
pared to 1970. 

Only three-fourths of that supply came 
from U.S. production, and during the pe- 
riod when demand rose over 3 percent, 
domestic production increased only 1.2 
percent. 

It does not take a college mathematics 
professor to see that this is a trend that 
must be reversed if we do not want to be- 
come more and more dependent on other 
sources of oil and gas. 

Mr. President, this is an investment tax 
credit that will encourage greater ex- 
ploration, and create more jobs in so 
doing. Most importantly, it will mean 
that our domestic industry will be en- 
couraged to go out and find those reserves 
that are so critical to the future growth 
of the Nation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hucues). All time of the Senator from 
Texas has expired. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the Senator from 
Texas, 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENTSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, would the 
7T-percent investment tax credit be in lieu 
of the depletion allowance? 

Mr. BENTSEN. That would not be in 
lieu of the curtailed depletion allowance 
that is now in effect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, there 
is an admitted gas shortage in this coun- 
try. A further erosion of tax resources 
would not solve this problem. I think the 
problem of the shortage of gas lies pri- 
marily with our regulatory agencies and 
the ratemaking agencies. 

The effect on the revenue would be to 
reduce our tax revenue $100 million a 
year. 

What would it do? Among other things, 
it would authorize a 7-percent invest- 
ment credit for drilling expenses of oil or 
gas wells. At present those expenses are 
already 100-percent tax deductible. If 
one drills for a well and gets a dry hole, it 
is 100-percent deductible. If he gets an 
oil or gas well, it is still 100-percent 
deductible. This means a savings of $325 
million a year to the oil industry of this 
country at the present time. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, is there 
any other industry in this country that 
has that kind of tax break? 

Mr. TALMADGE, It is one of the two 
most favored areas in the tax laws of 
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America at the present time. The pro- 
vision I had reference to is not even sub- 
ject to the regular tax law. 

Mr. President, this would create an 
entirely new precedent. It would create 
an investment tax credit for a service 
rendered rather than for the purchase 
of equipment. 

If we are going to extend it for services 
rendered, why limit it to oil drilling? 
Why not make it available for haircuts? 
Why not make it available for a shoe 
shine? Why not make it available for any 
other service that is rendered in the 
United States? 

Mr. President, I hope that the Senate 
will reject the amendment, because I 
think it is uncalled for in view of the 
fact that the oil industry in this country 
has the highest degree of tax preference 
present time. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
yield for a question, 

Mr. HANSEN. I would lixe to ask my 
distinguished colleague from Georgia if 
he supported the act passed during 
World War II to place price supports on 
wheat to encourage the production of 
wheat at that time? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I was not in the 
Senate during World War II. I was in 
the South Pacific. But I do support price 
supports on wheat. if oil gets too much 
below the cost of production, I might 
support price supports on oil, but not a 
tax credit for drilling a hole in the 
ground that is 100-percent deductible 
the year it is made. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one further question? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield. 

Mr. HANSEN. I would like to ask this 
question: Was it not the purpose of the 
Price Support Act passed in World War 
It to make certain that by virtue of going 
as far as the Government could go in 
guaranteeing a profit on investment we 
would guarantee an adequate supply of 
wheat for the country? 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is cor- 
rect, and I would like to point out there 
is no investment tax credit for planting 
wheat, for planting cotton, or for plant- 
ing corn, or any other agricultural com- 
modity in America; and there is no per- 
centage depletion in any of those com- 
modities, as the Senator knows. 

Mr. HANSEN. Is it not true that none 
of those commodities is in short supply? 

Mr. TALMADGE. No, 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. I think my colleague 
may want to say something about this, 
but it occurs to me that the Senator 
raised the query, if we are so apprehen- 
sive of the failure of local oil supplies, 
why the oil companies persist in their op- 
position in allowing oil-starved New 
England to receive some imported oil to 
help our power and heating problems? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Unfortunately, the 
Senator from Georgia cannot respond to 
that question. 

Mr. COTTON. The Senator might be 
sympathetic to that. 

Mr, TALMADGE. I am. We are short of 
oil at times, also. 
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Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sena- 
tor has 9 minutes remaining. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

i Mr. TALMADGE, I yield for a ques- 
ion. 

Mr. MCINTYRE. I want to ask: Did the 
committee consider this amendment? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Yes, the committee 
considered this amendment, as I recall, 
and tabled it. I believe the Senator from 
Wyoming remembers that. 

Mr. McINTYRE. I want to pay my 
respect to the Senator from Georgia be- 
cause he is alerting us to what we in the 
Northeast feel is favoritism toward this 
industry. Is it not true this industry al- 
ready has a depletion allowance, an in- 
tangible property deductible, and some 
tax credits, and here they are now ask- 
ing for an additional $100 million to be 
subtracted from the revenue? Is that 
correct? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Yes, $100 million. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Has a rollcall vote 
been requested on the amendment? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
distinguished ranking minority member 
of our committee, the Senator from Utah, 
and then the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. BELLMON) had requested time, if he 
is available I will be glad to yield to him. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Utah is in a rather difficult 
position because oil is produced in my 
State, but I agree with the distinguished 
manager of the bill that under the cir- 
cumstances it would be very hard to de- 
fend the proposal to provide additional 
tax benefits that go beyond complete 
relief from cost in order to provide an 
initiative for further oil field develop- 
ment. So reluctantly I must vote against 
the proposal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield to the Senator 
from Texas for 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I think our 
friends from New England are abusing 
themselves when they oppose anything 
that is designed to stimulate the domestic 
exploration and recovery of oil and gas. 

I have just placed a report from today’s 
paper in the Recorp that Canada has re- 
fused to sell us any more gas. Where are 
those in New England going to get gas if 
not from Canada? We do not have a suf- 
ficient supply now in this country to meet 
our domestic needs. 

The people in New England recently 
asked the domestic refineries to come up 
with additional refining facilities for fuel 
because they discovered their foreign 
sources of fuel oil are inadequate; and 
when they come under the mercy of 
OPEC countries, the oil exporting coun- 
tries, they are going to have to pay a 
much higher price for fuel, so they better 
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get behind domestic programs to develop 
new sources in order that they may have 
a reliable supply of very important heat- 
ing fuel. 

The more they rely on sources from 
areas which are so unstable politically, 
the worse off they will be. Maybe they 
will learn their lesson this winter. I hope 
they do not have to, but maybe they will. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Why does the Senator 
not let New Englanders speak for them- 
selves? Why do not our good friends 
from oil-producing States abide by the 
report of the President’s task force that 
said we should abolish the oil import 
quota system? 

It is so interesting that here we have 
the Senator from Texas speaking for the 
people of New England. We can speak 
for ourselves. When the President’s task 
force made its report they recommended 
abolishing all the present import quotas 
system. 

Why are we not permitted to import 
the oil we need for New England when a 
high percentage of the Nation’s total con- 
sumption of home heating oil is located 
there? It is as indispensable in our part 
of the country as food and clothing. Yet 
we are forced to subsidize the oil com- 
panies while they refuse to raise prices 
above the world market price. We have to 
pay 20 percent of the oil import quota 
cost. And whenever we demand addi- 
tional imports we are told that it would 
threaten our national security. The Pres- 
ident’s task force concluded that the 
present system, in no way, I repeat, in 
no way, is necessary to assure our na- 
tional security. The real reason it re- 
mains is because oil companies are able 
to raise their profits at will under it. 

If we are concerned about national se- 
curity then, I say it is better to preserve 
the oil in strategic reserves in this coun- 
try and utilize the sources outside. 

I challenge the Senator from Texas to 
deny that the boards studying the prob- 
lem under this administration, as well 
as previous administrations, have recom- 
mended we abolish this oil import quota 
system, a system that is imposed by the 
oil industry of this country to the disad- 
vantage of millions of people in New Eng- 
land. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield 1 minute 
to the Senator from Massachusetts so 
that he may yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming for a question. 

Mr. KENNEDY. For a very brief ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HANSEN. I would like to ask my 
friend, the Senator from Massachusetts, 
if he is saying that the considered con- 
sensus of advisers of this administration 
are still saying we should abolish the 
mandatory—— 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am saying what was 
said by the report of the committee estab- 
lished by this administration, the task 
force report—— 

Mr. HANSEN. The task force report 
itself suggested, contrary to most reports 


on it, that we impose a high variable 
tariff on oil imports except for shipments 
from the Middle East, where the report 
recommended a quota. So the report 
recognized the national security need 
for an oil import program, but suggested 
the need could be met by a variable tariff 
and quota scheme rather than by a 
straight quota. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts would be interested in know- 
ing that Mr. Lincoln, the Director of the 
Office of Emergency Preparedness, told 
the Finance Committee that a high tar- 
iff on oil imports would cost the New 
England consumer more than the pres- 
ent quota scheme. So I think the Sen- 
ator is misstating the task force’s con- 
clusions. 

Mr. KENNEDY, The Cabinet task 
force report. I am referring to the Cab- 
inet task force report. What did that 
recommend? That recommended we 
abolish the oil import quota system and 
then that report, like every other report— 
and it goes back to Democratic admin- 
istrations just as well—disregarded the 
report. The oil import system was first 
put on by a Republican administration— 
and this Republican President’s task 
force recommended we abolish the oil 
system and start to look elsewhere. 

But what happened to that report? 
The President did just what was done 
with every other report, he rejected 
its conclusions and the consumers of New 
England are paying for that decision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Texas. The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Fuisricut), the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), the Senator 
from Louisiana (Mr. Lonc) and the Sen- 
ator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE) are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senators from Nebraska (Mr. CURTIS 
and Mr. Hruska), the Senator from Ore- 
gon (Mr. Packwoop), the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. Stevens) and the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Tart) are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Ohio (Mr. Saxse) 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munot) is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis) would vote 
“nay.” 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska) would vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 22, 
nays 65, as follows: 

[No. 372 Leg.] 
YEAS—22 

Eastland 

Elender 


Goldwater 


Hansen 
Mansfield 
McGee 
Pearson 
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Jordan, Idaho Spong 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Mathias 
McClellan 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Miller 


NOT VOTING—13 


Williams 


So Mr. Tower’s amendment (No. 693) 
was rejected. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McINTYRE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AMENDMENT NO. 687 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 687. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ate will be in order. The amendment will 
be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

PROPERTY TAX CREDIT FOR THE ELDERLY 

(a) Subpart A of part IV of subchapter A 
of chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to credits allowable) is 
amended by renumbering section 40 as 41, 
and by inserting after section 39 the follow- 
ing new section: 

“Sec. 40, RESIDENTIAL REAL PROPERTY TAXES OR 
EQUIVALENT RENT PAID BY INDI- 
VIDUALS WHO HAVE ATTAINED AGE 
65. 

“(a) GENERAL Ruize,—In the case of an in- 
dividual who has attained the age of 65 
before the close of the taxable year, there 
shall be allowed as a credit against the tax 
imposed by this chapter the amount of real 
property taxes paid by him during the tax- 
able year which were imposed by a State or 
political subdivision thereof on property 
owned and used by him as his principal resi- 
dence, or the amount of rent constituting 
such taxes, as defined in subsection (c) (6). 

“(b) LIMrraTions.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The credit under subsec- 
tion (a) for any taxable year shall not exceed 
$300 ($150, in the case of a married individual 
filing a separate return). 

“(2) ADJUSTED GROSS INCOME OVER $6,500.— 
The credit otherwise allowable under subsec- 
tion (a) for any taxable year (determined 
with the application of paragraph (1)) shall 
be reduced by an amount equal to the 
amount by which the taxpayer's adjusted 
gross income for the taxable year exceeds 
$6,500 ($3,250, in the case of a married indi- 
vidual filing a separate return). 

“(8) JOINT OWNERSHIP—In the case of 
property owned and used by two or more in- 
dividuals (other than a husband and wife), 
as their principal residence, the limitations 
provided by paragraphs (1) and (2) shall, 
under regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
or his delegate, be applied collectively to such 
individuals, 
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“(4) APPLICATION WITH OTHER CREDITS.—The 
credit under subsection (a) for any taxable 
year shall not exceed the tax imposed by this 
chapter reduced by the credits allowable 
under sections 33, 35, 37, and 38 for the tax- 
able year. 

“(c) SPECIAL RULES— 

“(1) HUSBAND AND wiFE.—In the case of a 
husband and wife who file a single return 
jointly under section 6018, the age require- 
ment contained in subsection (a) shall, with 
respect to property owned jointly and used 
by them as their principal residence, be 
treated as satisfied if either spouse has at- 
tained the age of 65 before the close of the 
taxable year. 

“(2) PROPERTY USED IN PART AS PRINCIPAL 
RESIDENCE.—In the case of property only a 
portion of which is used by the taxpayer as 
his principal residence, there shall be taken 
into account, for purposes of subsection (a), 
so much of the real property taxes paid by 
him on such property as is determined, under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or 
his delegate, to be attributable to the portion 
of such property so used by him. For purposes 
of this paragraph, in the case of a principal 
residence located on a farm, so much of the 
land comprising such farm as does not exceed 
40 acres shall be treated as a part of such 
residence, 

“(3) COOPERATIVE HOUSING.—For purposes 
of subsection (a), an individual who is a 
tenant-stockholder in a cooperative housing 
corporation (as defined in section 216(b))— 

“(A) shall be treated as owning the house 
or apartment which he is entitled to occupy 
by reason of his ownership of stock in such 
corporation, and 

“(B) shall be treated as having paid real 
property taxes during the taxable year equal 
to the portion of the deduction allowable to 
him under section 216(a) which represents 
such taxes paid or accrued by such corpora- 
tion. 

“(4) CHANGE OF PRINCIPAL RESIDENCE.—If 
during & taxable year a taxpayer changes his 
principal residence, subsection (a) shall 
apply only to that portion of the real property 
taxes or rent paid by him with respect to 
each such principal residence as is properly 
allocable to the period during which it is used 
by him as his principal residence. 

“(5) SALE OR PURCHASE OF PRINCIPAL RESI- 
DENCE.—If during a taxable year a taxpayer 
sells or purchases property used by him as 
his principal residence, subsection (a) shall 
apply only to the portion of the real property 
taxes with respect to such property as is 
treated as imposed on him under section 
164(d), and, for purposes of subsection (a), 
the taxpayer shall be treated as having paid 
such taxes as are treated as paid by him 
under such section. 

“(6) RENT CONSTITUTING PROPERTY TAXES — 
The term ‘rent constituting property taxes’ 
means an amount equal to 25 percent of the 
rent paid during a taxable year by a taxpayer 
for the right to occupy his dwelling during 
that year, exclusive of any charges for utili- 
ties, services, furnishings, or appliances fur- 
nished by the landlord as a part of the rental 
agreement. 

“(d) ADJUSTMENT FOR REFUNDS.— 

“{1) IN GENERAL.-The amount of real 
property taxes paid by an individual dur- 
ing any taxable year shall be reduced by 
the amount of any refund for such taxes, 
whether or not received during the taxable 
year. 

“(2) Inrerest.—In the case of an under- 
payment of the tax imposed by this chapter 
for a taxable year resulting from the appli- 
cation of paragraph (1), no interest shall be 
assessed or collected on such underpayment 
if the amount thereof is paid within 60 days 
after the taxpayer receives the refund of real 
property taxes which caused such under- 
payment. 

“(e) DEDUCTION Nor Arrecrep.—The credit 
allowed by subsection (a) shall not affect 
the deductions under section 164 for State 
and local real property taxes.” 
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(b) The table of sections for such subpart 
A is amended by striking out the last item 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 40. Residential real property taxes or 
equivalent rent paid by individuals who have 
attained age 65. 

“Sec. 41. Overpayments of tax.” 

(c) The amendments made by subsections 
(a) and (b) shall apply to taxable years be- 
ginning after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
amendment, there are 30 minutes, to be 
equally divided. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

I ask unanimous consent that my legis- 
lative assistant, Miss Suzanne Murray, 
have the privilege of the floor during the 
debate and vote on this amendment. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, what 
was the Senator’s request? 

Mr. EAGLETON. That my legislative 
assistant be permitted the privilege of 
the floor. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
names of the following Senators be 
added as cosponsors of my amendment: 
The Senator from Kansas (Mr. PEAR- 
son), the Senator from California (Mr. 
Tunney), the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
BENTSEN), the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Sponc), and the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. MONDALE). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, my 
amendment would provide a Federal in- 
come tax credit for those 65 and over for 
property taxes or rent constituting prop- 
erty taxes paid on their residences. 

Approximately tavo-thirds of all per- 
sons 65 and over own their own homes. 
Home ownership among elderly couples 
runs as high as 75 percent. 

Many of these people would like to re- 
main in their homes. It may well be the 
only home they have known during their 
married lives. They have raised their 
children there. They have worked and 
saved to pay off the mortgage. It is a 
familiar place in a familiar neighbor- 
hood among old friends, and they would 
like to spend their last years there. 

Other elderly people may be literally 
trapped in a home that represents their 
entire life’s savings. In a deteriorating 
neighborhood with declining property 
values, they either cannot sell or can- 
not afford to sell. In any case, other 
decent but inexpensive housing is often 
not available to them. 

For elderly homeowners of moderate 
means, the costs of owning and main- 
taining a home are becoming intolerable. 
Housing is the single largest expense for 
the elderly—constituting 34 percent of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistic’s budget for 
a retired couple. 

The costs of home ownership have 
risen even more rapidly in recent years 
than have prices generally. In many 
communities, property taxes have dou- 
bled or even tripled in the past 10 years. 
And understandably so, since the prop- 
erty tax is the source of 85 percent of 
the revenues raised by local governments 
for schools, police, fire protection, and 
other essential services. 
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Because the property tax is based on 
the value of the property rather than on 
the income of the owner, retired home- 
owners with reduced incomes pay a 
disproportionately large percentage of 
their income for property taxes. 

Even those elderly people who rent do 
not escape, since landlords inevitably 
pass property tax increases on to their 
tenants. 

At best, older citizens find themselves 
in the unhappy position of having to 
choose between their own financial sur- 
vival and the welfare of their commu- 
nity when new school taxes or bond is- 
sues are proposed, 

Some are forced to liquidate other as- 
sets to pay the taxes on their home— 
assets that they should have in reserve 
to provide for other necessities and 
emergencies of old age. 

At worst, many must finally give up 
the homes they have worked a lifetime to 
provide for their retirement years, and 
then join the competition for an inade- 
quate supply of decent rental housing. 

Home ownership is not simply an eco- 
nomic matter. It is also a crucial element 
in the ability of older people to retain 
a sense of independence. Loss of inde- 
pendence and the dignity that it confers 
frequently leads to declining health and 
morale, and then in many cases to insti- 
tutionalization. 

What can we do to help the elderly 
retain their homes and prolong their 
independence? 

In my view, the responsibility for re- 
moving the property tax burden from 
the poorest of the poor—those who do 
not pay a Federal income tax—lies pri- 
marily with the States. 

More than half of the States now pro- 
vide some measure of relief to elderly 
homeowners through either the home- 
stead exemption or circuit-breaker plans. 
I am hopeful that the forthcoming 
White House Conference on Aging will 
provide the impetus for laws providing 
adequate tax relief for the elderly in 
every State. 

In the meantime, and in addition to 
action by the States, I believe the Federal 
Government should act to ease the prop- 
erty tax burden on those elderly persons 
of moderate means who pay a Federal 
income tax. 

Under my amendment this would be 
accomplished by means of a tax credit 
of up to $300 against property taxes paid 
on an owner-occupied residence or 
against 25 percent of rent paid on a per- 
sonal residence. This tax credit would be 
available to those 65 or over who have 
adjusted gross incomes of $6,500 or less. 

Federal law now permits all taxpayers 
to deduct real property taxes from their 
gross income. But this relief is available 
only to those who itemize their deduc- 
tions. In 1969, 7.2 million tax returns 
were filed by persons 65 or over. Of these, 
only one-half itemized their deductions. 
Therefore, 3.6 million elderly households 
received no benefit from this deduction. 

There is now of course no Federal tax 
relief at all for those elderly people who 
rent their residences—although they 
may actually be in greater need of relief 
than homeowners. 

My amendment would provide Federal 
tax relief to all elderly people of mod- 
erate means who pay property taxes or 
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rent their residences. The Treasury De- 
partment estimates that this relief would 
total approximately $225 million a year. 

The people who would benefit from 
this tax credit have been paying taxes— 
Federal, State and local—for more than 
40 years. I believe the Federal Govern- 
ment can afford to give them this meas- 
ure of relief from the burden of taxation 
on their homes during their retirement 
years. 

Finally, let me add, Mr. President, that 
last week the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. Hotties) had 
printed in the Recorp an interesting 
memorandum prepared by a Columbia 
University law professor. That memoran- 
dum showed that in 1968, the Federal 
Government spent over $7 billion in tax 
expenditures to support private housing 
through deductions for mortgage inter- 
est and property taxes and exclusion of 
rental value of owner-occupied houses. 
Of that amount, 77 percent, or more than 
$5 billion, went to persons with incomes 
of over $10,000 a year; $2 billion of it 
went to persons with incomes of over 
$20,000. 

Mr. President, if we can spend $2 bil- 
lion to subsidize housing for the affluent, 
we can surely afford to spend $225 mil- 
lion to help the moderate-income elderly. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Missouri honor me by mak- 
ing me a cosponsor of his amendment? 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of 
the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Coox) 
be added as a cosponsor of the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of the 
following Senators be added as cospon- 
sors of the amendment: The Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore), the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. BIBLE), the 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. ALLEN), the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. BayH), the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), 
and the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COOK. Mr, President, in essence, 
this can wind up, believe it or not, as 
being of tremendous benefit not only to 
people over 65 but also to the respective 
State governments. If a State govern- 
ment has an income tax and if it allows 
a deduction of the Federal income tax be- 
fore the State tax is computed, this will 
mean less of a deduction for Federal in- 
come tax on the tax return of the individ- 
ual so filing, and it will increase their 
State income tax. So it will be of tremen- 
dous benefit to the State at the same time 
it gives a tremendous credit to people 
who are 65 years of age and older who 
rent or own their residences. 

So, in essence, this can work as a 
revenue-sharing measure with the States 
in reverse, by giving a credit to people 
65 years of age and older and allowing 
less Federal deduction of income tax on 
the State income tax return, thus result- 
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ing in an increased State tax that the 
States need very badly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EAGLETON. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I have not 
had the opportunity to study the rami- 
fications of this amendment in the detail 
that the Senator from Missouri has, but 
it would seem to me that perhaps one of 
the most salient selling points of this 
amendment would be that, at a time 
when we need not only the help for the 
individuals involved but also at a time 
when the economy needs a shot in the 
arm, these people, in their later years 
of life, when income has fallen off, who 
are hard pressed and must tighten their 
belts, are going to have increased pur- 
chasing power. Thus, this will be a shot 
in the arm for the economy from those 
in the greatest need. I salute the Sena- 
tor from Missouri for this double-bar- 
reled benefit. 

Mr. EAGLETON. I could not agree 
more with the Senator from Indiana. We 
can be certain that such benefits as will 
accrue from this amendment to taxpay- 
ers 65 and over will find its way into the 
economy very quickly. These are not 
people who are going to sit on another 
$300. They have to spend every dime they 
have in the bank now, and this $300 will 
work its way promptly into the economy; 
and it will have, as the Senator has said, 
a double-barreled effect. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield myself such 
time as I may require. 

Mr. President, under this bill those 
over 65 years of age already receive a 
double $800 exemption and a 15-percent 
credit on up to $3,048 of retirement in- 
come. This gives a married couple over 
65 free income up to an income level of 
$7,548. I repeat: A married couple 65 
years of age or older can have tax-free 
income, under our Federal tax structure, 
of $7,548. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. In addition, if they 
have social security income, that is all 
tax free. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senaior is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BENNETT. So if they have any- 
thing approaching the maximum social 
security income, that $7,500 rises above 
$10,000. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

This amendment allows a tax credit for 
property taxes on the principal residence 
of those over 65. The credit is for taxes 
paid up to $300, and it is available for 
those with income up to $6,500, with some 
advantage up to $6,800. So it would be 
of rather limited benefit. 

If the 65-year old individal has a wife 
who is younger than 65, it may be of some 
benefit to him; or if he is single, it may 
be of some benefit to him. But if it is a 
married couple 65 or older, the tax laws 
already give them such large benefits 
that they would not benefit from the 
Senator’s amendment. 
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It was interesting to listen to the view- 
point of the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky, the idea being, “Let's look into 
the Federal Treasury and roll out money. 
Give it to them and let the local govern- 
ments and the State governments raise 
the tax rates.” That is not my idea of 
equity, particularly at a time when we 
cannot balance our budgets. 

I think States and local governments 
ought to be encouraged to grant tax 
benefits to our elderly citizens. Many 
States are doing that. They are giving tax 
advantages in the way of homestead ex- 
emptions or credits under the State in- 
come tax to some of our elderly people. 
But the argument of the Senator is that 
we should discourage that and encourage 
the States to raise their taxes on these 
old folks and we will give it to them out 
of the Treasury, on money that we have 
to borrow from the folks before we give 
it away. That is the policy and tenor of 
the Senator’s argument. 

It is interesting, also, that the Sena- 
tor’s amendment would grant both a tax 
credit and a tax deduction. In other 
words, it gives it to them both ways. If 
they pay some property tax, first they 
can deduct it; then they turn around and 
take it as a tax credit. A tax credit, as 
Members of the Senate know, is subtrac- 
tion from taxes, not a deduction. 

So that is the situation with reference 
to this amendment. It also provides for 
the return of a portion of rent paid, an 
estimate of property taxes paid by the 
renter, equal to 25 percent of the rent 
paid. It also says that a residence shall 
be not only the residence but also that 40 
acres of a farm may be treated as part 
of a residence. One could have a resi- 
dence in town with 40 acres of land, 
worth $10,000 an acre—$400,000—and 
under the Senator’s amendment, that 
would be tax exempt. They would get a 
double deduction and, in addition to a 
double deduction, they would get a tax 
credit on both. 

It is difficult to argue against amend- 
ments that would help old folks. I have 
supported the elderly all my life. I dou- 
bled their welfare benefits when I was 
Governor of Georgia. Every time I have 
had an opportunity in the U.S. Senate, 
I have voted to increase their social se- 
curity benefits. I voted for medicare, I 
voted for medicaid. 

But the Senator’s amendment is not 
thought out very well. I would hope that 
he would reconsider and withdraw it, be- 
cause it would give benefits that I am 
sure the Senator never considered or in- 
tended. I ask the Senate to reject the 
amendment. 

I yield to the Senator from Arizona 
such time as I have remaining. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia. We are opposing a proposal that 
would aid the elderly, and of course that 
is always unpopular—if it really aids the 
elderly. 

When proposed legislation is being 
considered that does not accomplish the 
proposed objectives, I think it is fair that 
we bring out to the Members of this body 
the facets of the amendment that are 
not favorable. 

The amendment is poorly designed to 
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assist the needy. Sixty percent of the 
aged own their own homes, and most of 
them own their own homes, mortgage 
free. The financial stress of housing costs 
is far less among the aged than among 
younger couples who are still financing 
homes or saving for the education of 
their children. We should put the money 
where it is most needed. 

This, too, has been referred to as a 
revenue sharing device. As a revenue 
sharing device, the amendment should 
not be considered as part of this tax bill, 
but should be considered within the con- 
text of the revenue-sharing program 
now being considered by the Congress. 

Furthermore, the Committee on Fi- 
nance has not had hearings on this mat- 
ter. It should be set aside until such 
time as it can be given adequate con- 
sideration by the Finance Committee. 

Let me point out some of the problems 
I see with the amendment. 

First. This amendment can be com- 
pared with competitive programs of aids 
and reliefs for the many deserving 
groups of the population, including the 
urban low-income population, generally, 
the rural poor and the disabled, as well 
as the aged. 

Second. Many aged homeowners and 
renters who live alone share their hous- 
ing with boarders. To the extent that 
the real property tax is shifted to the 
boarders, then property tax relief be- 
comes a windfall. 

Third. Homeowners can currently ob- 
tain a deduction for real estate taxes 
paid. Under the amendment aged home- 
owners would also obtain a 10-percent 
credit subject to limitations. This means 
that the aged homeowner would get at 
least 114-percent credit for every dollar 
of property tax paid. 

Fourth. The aged homeowner who has 
income below the nontaxable Federal 
level would receive no benefit under the 
amendment. As a consequence, those who 
need the relief most are not helped at all. 
Under present law, an aged single person 
is nontaxable if his income is $2,500 plus 
social security benefits. He may be non- 
taxable if his income is $4,024 if he re- 
ceives no social security benefits. Simi- 
larly, a married couple is nontaxable if 
its income is $4,500 plus social security 
benefits or $6,786 without social security 
benefits. Obviously, the many aged with 
incomes below these nontaxable levels 
would receive no benefit whatever from 
the amendment. 

Fifth. The aged now receive substan- 
tial tax benefits which make their in- 
comes nontaxable at higher levels than 
other taxpayers. In fact, the aged will 
benefit more than others by the tax bill 
provisions now passed by the Senate and 
the House-passed H.R. 1. For example, 
the $800 exemption passed by the Sen- 
ate—which is really $1,600 for those over 
65—plus the $1,300 minimum standard 
deduction, plus the retirement income 
credit liberalization in the House-passed 
H.R. 1 will permit a single aged person 
to have as much as $5,400 tax free and 
an aged couple as much as $8,250 tax free. 
Certainly, this relief is much beyond the 
phaseout levels in the amendment and 
strongly suggests that the tentative re- 
liefs already provided are quite generous. 

It has been brought out by the Sen- 
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ator from Georgia that we have given 
ee tax benefits to the elderly in the 

Mr. President, certainly I am very 
much for assisting the elderly, but when 
we start to talk about something that is 
not equitable, it is as wrong if it pertains 
to the elderly as it is wrong if it pertains 
to anything else. 

Sixth. The amendment has a serious 
inequity because above the phaseout level 
it treats persons with social security 
benefits more generously than those who 
have other forms of retirement income. 
This arises from the fact that social se- 
curity is not included in the definition of 
income for the purpose of determining 
the phaseout. 

Seventh. The amendment would cre- 
ate monstrous compliance and admin- 
istrative problems. It will be difficult to 
determine “rent constituting property 
taxes” which must exclude the value of 
utilities, services, furnishings, and ap- 
pliances. How can the allocation of rent 
for these purposes be determined re- 
liably and equitably? 

Eighth. The rental credit is arbitrary. 
What reason is there for believing that 
25 percent of rent represents property 
tax. It is impossible to know whether the 
correct proportion is 0 or 5 or 50 percent. 

Ninth. The amendment would make 
it attractive to localities to increase their 
reliance on the property tax—a vehicle 
which has come under increasing fire for 
placing heavier burdens on the poor than 
on the rich. 

Tenth. A combination of Federal and 
State property tax reliefs will cause a 
multitude of problems. It would not be a 
simple substitution of Federal relief for 
State and local relief because the forms 
of relief at the State and local level dif- 
fer materially. In some cases, it may be 
difficult to determine what form of real 
estate tax paid is eligible for Federal re- 
lief if the structure of the local relief 
is such that definitions of income and 
eligible taxes differ, income phaseout 
levels differ, proportions of rents attrib- 
utable to property tax differ, and so forth. 

Mr. President, this amendment does 
not accomplish the goals stipulated by 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. EaGLetTon), and it has many prob- 
lems. I urge the Senate to reject it. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I rise as 
a cosponsor and a strong supporter of 
the Eagleton amendment to the Revenue 
Act. 

It is very clear that older Americans 
in this country have suffered severely 
from the ravages of inflation. Far too few 
can look forward to retirement as a pe- 
riod of ease and comfort. Because of 
many interrelated and complex factors, 
too often aging is a time of need—need 
for food, need for work, need for financial 
security, and need for friendship. 

The cruel fact is that over one-third of 
today’s 20 million older Americans are 
either in poverty or being threatened by 
it. 

Many are living in substandard hous- 
ing because they cannot afford to buy or 
rent a decent place on fixed incomes. 

Malnutrition and lack of adequate 
medical care is common to many who 
have passed the age of 65. 

And isolation and idleness is prevalent 
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among many who desire stimulating and 
rewarding work. 

In the near future, I will be offering a 
detailed summary of my own thoughts 
on how we can provide more aid to our 
forgotten generation of older Americans. 

For the present, let me say that the 
Eagleton amendment offers us a chance 
to attack the most fundamental problem 
facing the elderly: economic insecurity. 

A recent report of the Senate Special 
Subcommittee on Aging notes that the 
average urban household pays about 4 
percent of its total income for property 
taxes. It goes on to say that older home- 
owners with markedly reduced incomes 
in retirement pay a disproportionately 
large percentage of their total income for 
property taxes. 

In Wisconsin, more than 8,000 aged 
homeowners living on less than $1,000 a 
year paid about 30 percent of their 
total family income for property taxes; 
30 percent. 

It is estimated that elderly households 
with family income below $5,000 pay 
about $1.5 billion in local property taxes. 

The Eagleton amendment is directed 
to remedying that situation. It would al- 
low a tax credit to individuals with an 
adjusted gross income less than $6,500. 
The credit could not exceed $300—or 
$150 in the case of a married person fill- 
ing a separate return—for the amount 
of State and local real property taxes 
paid on an owner-occupied principal 
residence or for the amount of rent 
constituting property taxes. 

Mr. President, it is true that Federal 
tax law allows individuals to deduct real 
property taxes, provided they itemize 
their deductions. But this offers slight 
relief to low-income elderly persons, since 
their income is frequently so low that the 
relief offers them little benefit. In fact, 
much of the benefit goes to aged proper- 
ty owners in the middle and upper in- 
come brackets. 

Mr. President, tax relief from State 
resources for older homeowners and cen- 
ters does not appear to be economically 
feasible because of the severe financial 
straits in which most States find them- 
selves. 

But we must have relief, for if we do 
not, the elderly will find their retirement 
incomes dwindling faster and faster. 

The Eagleton amendment offers us a 
beginning. I urge its adoption. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, it is 
with great pleasure that I have cospon- 
sored this amendment with the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
EAGLETON). In addition, I would like to 
congratulate the Senator for offering 
this amendment at this time, as I believe 
it will certainly help underscore the 
plight of many older Americans today. 

Last May 4, I introduced a bill very 
similar to the amendment now under 
consideration. At that time, I com- 
mented that the median income of older 
persons living in retirement is ap- 
proximately $2,000. With this income, a 
senior citizen is guaranteed precious lit- 
tle security to assure a retirement of ease 
and enjoyment. 

One of the few material satisfactions 
many older Americans have is owner- 
ship of their homes. Nearly 70 percent 
of all people over 65 own and occupy 
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their homes. Yet a recurring fear is the 
prospect that someday rising prices and 
taxes may force them to give up their 
hard-won homes. 

Mr. President, in this wealthy and 
prosperous Nation, I feel that such fears 
and realities should not exist. Clearly, 
we owe senior citizens, who have worked 
throughout their lives to better them- 
selves and their communities, a great 
measure of our gratitude and respect. 
That they will be forced to sell their 
homes and take up residence in accom- 
modations more within the means dic- 
tated by their shrinking budgets is, I be- 
lieve, a disheartening comment on our 
society and our times. 

For these reasons, there are many 
measures which need to be approved. 
The amendment we offer today is one 
of them. Under this proposal, a tax 
credit not to exceed $300—or $150 in 
the case of a married person filing a sep- 
arate return—would be granted to any 
American 65 years or older earning an 
adjusted gross income of $6,500 or less. 

There is another facet of this meas- 
ure which, in my judgment, enhances 
the merits of this proposal. If approved, 
the amendment would also grant a tax 
credit of 25 percent of the rent older 
Americans pay for their residences. 
Since over 20 percent of the Nation’s 20 
million senior citizens rent their homes 
or apartments, I feel that this particular 
proposal is extremely beneficial, and I 
congratulate Senator EAGLETON for in- 
cluding it in this amendment. 

Mr. President, with the upcoming 
White House Conference on Aging, it 
would be particularly appropriate for us 
to express our concern for the plight of 
the elderly by approving this measure 
today. One of the goals of this confer- 
ence will be to find ways to insure that 
all retired citizens remain in the main- 
stream of American life. If we are to 
achieve the means whereby an active, 
useful, and rewarding retirement can be 
assured, it must surely be acknowledged 
that our aging Americans deserve the 
benefit of knowing that no Federal, 
State. or local government shall con- 
tribute to the loss of their home. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to cosponsor and support the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON), to provide a 
tax credit against their Federal income 
taxes for certain persons over 65 years 
of age for local real estate taxes paid on 
owner-occupied homes and for that por- 
tion of rent which results from local 
property taxes. 

Those of our elderly citizens who live 
on social security, pensions and other 
fixed incomes are particularly affected by 
the inflation and continuing rises in the 
cost of living which seem to plague our 
economy. 

Faced with limited resources, inability 
to work or restricted opportunity for em- 
ployment, and often with high medical 
bills, these persons find the local prop- 
erty taxes particularly burdensome, The 
cost of maintenance, taxes, and insur- 
ance on a home, which generally pose no 
problem for;these people while they are 
working; betome a major and growing 
expense. 

The alternative is often to cut on cer- 
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tain items, perhaps food, or to move to 
another usually smaller and less con- 
venient area—to leave behind the home 
they bought and paid for and in which 
they have invested their time and efforts, 
to leave the neighbors and neighbor- 
hoods they have known for years, to give 
up the security of familiar surroundings. 

I believe our Nation can and should 
assist these persons. These are people 
who worked long and hard for many 
years and who paid their taxes—Federal, 
State, and local—for perhaps three or 
four decades. 

I hope the Senate will act to help our 
elderly citizens with one of their most 
dificult problems by accepting this 
amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I rise 
to support the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Missouri, who is chairman 
of the Senate Subcommittee on Aging, 
and who has long sought to relieve the 
poverty and isolation that accompanies 
the aging process for too many Ameri- 
cans. 

Today, there are some 20 million el- 
derly Americans and 1 of every 4 is liv- 
ing in poverty. Older Americans are the 
only group in this society which has 
been getting poorer during the past dec- 
ade while the rest of the Nation was get- 
ting richer. Ten years ago, only 15 per- 
cent of the total number of poor in the 
Nation were over 65. Today 20 percent 
of the poor are elderly. 

In the past 242 years, unemployment 
has risen over the 5.5 million mark, the 
older American has been the first to be 
fired and the last to be hired. 

No wonder that today only 26.7 per- 
cent of the men over 65 years of age are 
even counted in the work force, and only 
9.7 percent of the women over 65 are in 
the work force. 

Yet these are men and women who 
want to work. They want to work, they 
are physically able to work, but we have 
arranged it so that no one wants them 
and they have to exist during these years 
of forced retirement on the most meager 
of incomes. 

That is why this amendment, which 
would provide a tax credit for the 
amount of State and local property taxes 
paid by low- and moderate-income el- 
derly is so important. 

When the median income for the 5.7 
million elderly Americans who live alone 
is $1,855, it becomes clear that a tax 
credit as proposed by this amendment is 
really a very modest attempt to relieve 
the economic burden borne by older 
Americans. 

It would provide a tax credit of up to 
$300 to cover property taxes on either 
an owner-occupied home, or up to 25 
percent of the rent paid by elderly per- 
sons whose incomes are less than $6,500. 

Mr. President, in my own State of Mas- 
sachusetts, where some 11.4 percent of 
the total State population is over 65, we 
have ever-present knowledge of the 
tragic circumstances in which so many of 
our senior citizens are forced to live. 

To a degree, Massachusetts has sought 
to meet this problem with a variety of 
programs for the elderly. Strong advo- 
cates of the interests of the elderly such 
as the Massachusetts Council of Elders 
have played an important role in com- 
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municating the special needs of the 
elderly. 

In Massachusetts, there is a limited ex- 
emption available for relieving citizens of 
property tax. burdens. But as in most of 
the other 21 States where similar exemp- 
tions have been enacted, there is no ade- 
quate provision to relieve the economic 
burden on the elderly renter who pays his 
property tax through his monthly rent. 

In fact, across the Nation, only three 
States, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Ver- 
mont, have provided any relief to the 
elderly person who pays taxes. In Wis- 
consin, that relief was passed after it 
was found that more than 8,000 aged 
homeowners living on less than $1,000 
a year paid nearly 30 percent of their 
total family income for property taxes. 

Across the Nation, it is estimated that 
elderly households with family income 
below $5,000 pay some $1.5 billion in local 
property taxes. 

Mr. President, if we want to show the 
Nation’s older Americans who are to be 
represented by delegates to the upcom- 
ing White House Conference on Elderly 
that we recognize their needs, approval 
of this amendment would be an excellent 
way of doing that. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I am pleased 
to cosponsor this amendment which can 
help restore a bit of financial security to 
older Americans who find that social se- 
curity and private pensions are not 
enough to keep pace with the cost of 
living. This amendment recognizes the 
terrible burden skyrocketing property 
taxes have placed on senior citizens liv- 
ing on fixed incomes. 

This is a straightforward proposal with 
a number of points to recommend it. 

Senior citizens with an annual income 
of $6,500 or less will be able to reduce 
their Federal income tax payments by 
the amount of their property taxes with a 
maximum credit of $300. 

This is not another deduction whose 
dollar value is often less than it first ap- 
pears. This is a direct credit against taxes 
due; it is a true out-of-pocket savings. 

By setting a maximum income for eli- 
gibility at $6,500, the amendment aids 
those who truly need the assistance—the 
senior citizens living on a tight, fixed 
income. 

There can be no question about the 
fact that the persistent inflation of the 
last 7 years has been particularly severe 
in its impact on the elderly. These are 
the golden-age Americans who, after dec- 
ades of hard work, have justly retired 
to enjoy the fruits of their labor. What a 
terrible irony it is for them to find that 
the value of the dollar has shrunk to the 
point where social security and private 
pensions barely provide the basic neces- 
sities of life. 

These are the people who worked and 
saved, who paid social security and con- 
tributed to private pension plans; these 
are the people who dream of secure 
retirement years in which they would not 
be a burden on their families or on so- 
ciety. They deserve that right. 

Of these senior citizens, two-thirds 
own their own homes; 80 percent of those 
have paid off their mortgages. And de- 
spite substantial equity—more than 
$25,000 for half of this group—many are 
forced to give up their homes because 
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of the inability to meet soaring property 
taxes while on a fixed income. 

Inflation is undermining the security 
which these Americans worked so hard 
to create for themselves. This amend- 
ment provides one step in the direction 
of a solution and I am proud to cosponsor 
it. I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON) for in- 
troducing it. 

But our efforts must not rest here. We 
must remain diligent until all senior 
Americans have realized the basic right 
to enjoy a minimum standard of living. 
This is why I cosponsored S. 1645 in- 
troduced by the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CxuurcH) to guarantee every American 
over the age of 65 a minimum income 
of $1,852, or $3,328 for a married couple. 
The passage of this legislation would be 
evidence of our commitment to the prin- 
ciple that no senior citizen should be 
forced to live on an income defined by the 
Federal Government as a poverty-level 
income. 

If we are ever to have a bill of rights 
for the elderly, the hallmark of that bill 
of rights will be the right not to live 
in poverty. 

Another fundamental right is the right 
to the best possible medical care regard- 
less of financial means. This was our aim 
when we established medicare 6 years 
ago, and we must not back down from 
this goal. 

But all of our efforts for the senior cit- 
izens of this Nation will prove futile if 
the administration refuses to meet its 
responsibilities. I refer specifically to the 
cynical cutback in the Administration 
on Aging established in 1965 to coordi- 
nate Federal programs for the elderly. 

While every independent study has rec- 
ommended strengthening the Adminis- 
tration on Aging, the Nixon administra- 
tion has refused to request even the most 
minimal budget for this valuable pro- 
gram. While requesting billions of dol- 
lars for unnecessary programs of ques- 
tionable worth, the administration has 
requested only $29.5 million for the Ad- 
ministration on Aging for the current 
fiscal year, or a mere 28 percent of the 
amount authorized by the Congress. 

What a foolish and cruel economy 
measure to deny the very slight funding 
needed to sustain the Administration on 
Aging. The refusal to adequately fund 
programs for the elderly has required 
these cutbacks: 

The staff of the Administration on Ag- 
ing has been reduced from 80 to less 
than 30. 

The community services program has 
been emasculated, with the administra- 
tion proposing to spend only a third of 
what was spent 4 years ago. 

The Foster Grandparents program was 
made voluntary, taken away from the 
Administration on Aging, and the mini- 
mal reimbursement needed by partici- 
pants was denied. 

It is all too clear that the Administra- 
tion on Aging is facing a deliberate and 
systematic attack by the same Nixon ad- 
ministration which is going into a White 
House Conference on the Aging without 
having met some of the long-standing 
needs of the elderly established at the last 
conference 10 years ago. Conferences are 
fine, as far as they go. But if they fail 
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to lead to positive action—which was the 
failure of the White House Conference 
on Food, Nutrition, and Health—then 
they are a waste of time and a waste of 
money. 

The senior citizens of this Nation need 
much more than cheap rhetoric. They 
need help; they need specific programs 
and the funding to make them work. 

For my part, Mr. President, as a co- 
sponsor, I shall support the pending 
amendment for the property tax credit as 
one part of a program in which promises 
are met and commitments honored. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Hucues). Who yields time? 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Six min- 
utes remain to the Senator from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. EAGLETON. I yield myself 3 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, this 
amendment has been criticized by the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
TALMADGE) and the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN). Some of 
the criticism relates to the fact that this 
amendment does not go far enough; 
namely, recitation was made of the peo- 
ple who will not benefit from the amend- 
ment. It is faulted for being too meager. 
With that latter criticism I have to at 
least in part subscribe. I consider this to 
be a first important step—but only a 
first step in the direction of adequate 
tax relief for the elderly. 

I accept the criticism that it does not 
go far enough. I also accept the criticism 
that my amendment is too fiscally re- 
sponsible. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Will the Senator 
from Missouri yield at that point? 

Mr. EAGLETON. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Those were criti- 
cisms that did not occur on the Senate 
floor. To whom is the Senator referring? 

Mr. EAGLETON. The Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. Fannin) referred to the 
people who would receive no benefits 
from the amendment. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I stated 
that it would be unfair and inequitable 
to other groups of people who are more 
in need of relief. I believe in relief for 
the elderly but it is not possible to pro- 
vide relief to every conceivable group of 
taxpayers in this one bill. 

Mr. EAGLETON. I thank the Senator 
from Arizona for his clarification. 

Mr. President, the second criticism I 
heard of the amendment, mostly from 
the Senator from Georgia (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE), was that would add to, or dupli- 
cate, the amendment the many tax bene- 
fits that older people now have. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Will the Senator 
from Missouri yield at that point? 

Mr. EAGLETON. I do not yield at this 
moment. F will, after I have finished this 
comment. 

The Senator from Georgia failed to 
point out what I tried to emphasize in 
my initial remarks. We can talk about 
all the deductions in the world, but the 
stark truth is that one-half of all elderly 
taxpayers do not itemize their deduc- 
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tions. They take the standard deduction. 
Thus, they do not get all the juicy bene- 
fits, mentioned by the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Under the tax credit system in my 
amendment, those elderly persons will 
also get benefits, as much as $300, money 
they so desperately need. 

Would anyone argue that the elderly 
of this country are so well off and so 
prosperous and so much in command of 
their own financial destiny that they do 
not need this relief. Countless task forces, 
committees, and commissions have docu- 
mented the precarious economic situation 
a which a majority of our older citizens 

ve, 

I will not take the time of the Senate 
to itemize the relief given already in this 
bill to big corporations, to big this, and 
to big that. I believe we can afford to 
provide this $225 million in property tax 
relief which the elderly so desperately 
need. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. T. E. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HucGHEs). All time on the amendment 
has now been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
souri (Mr. EAGLETON). 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT), the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), the Sena- 
tor from Hawaii (Mr. Inovyve), the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana (Mr. Lona), the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE), and 
the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HumPHREY), and the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT) would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senators from Nebraska (Mr. CURTIS 
and Mr. Hruska), the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. Packwoop), the Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS) , and the Sen- 
ator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Ohio (Mr. Saxse) is 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MvunDT) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senators 
from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis and Mr. 
Hruska) would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 65, 
nays 19, as follows: 

[No. 373 Leg.] 
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McGovern Ribicoff 

McIntyre Roth 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stafford 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Thurmond 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Young 


Harris 
Hart 
Hatfield 
Hollings 


Jordan, N.C, 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McClellan 
McGee Randolph 
NAYS—19 


Cooper 
Dominick 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Hansen 
NOT VOTING—16 

Curt Humphrey Saxbe 

Fulbright Inouye Stevens 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Hartke 

Hruska 

So Mr. EAGLETON’s amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, will 
the majority leader yield to me so that 
I may propound a unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senators HAT- 
FIELD, RANDOLPH, HOLLINGS, MONTOYA, 
Moss, Percy, BYRD of West Virginia, 
RIBICOFF, Cannon, and Javits also be 
listed as cosponsors of my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STEVENSON). The Chair recognizes the 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
we have order in the Senate so that the 
Senator from New Hampshire, who has 
been most patient, can be heard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 


AMENDMENT NO. 698 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 698. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with. I can explain it fully and quickly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, is as follows: 

At the end of the bill insert the following: 
TITLE X—PROTECTION OF AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY AND LABOR 
Sec. 1001. AUTHORIZATION FOR IMPOSITION OF 

QUOTAS OR OTHER BARRIERS 
(a) IMPOSITION OF RESTRICTIONS.—When- 


ever the President finds that— 
(1) the importation of any commodity 
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from a foreign country is at such levels so as 
to disrupt the domestic market or is causing 
injury to industries, firms, or workers in the 
United States, or adversely affecting the bal- 
ance of payments of the United States, and 

(2) the foreign country producing such 
commodity is imposing restrictions (by 
means of quotas, import licenses, tariffs, 
taxes, or otherwise) against the importation 
into such foreign country of articles pro- 
duced in the United States, 
he is authorized, by proclamation, to im- 
pose such quantitative limitations and such 
other restrictions as he determines neces- 
sary on the importation into the United 
States of articles produced in such foreign 
country. 

(b) TERMINATION OF RESTRICTIONS.—In any 
case in which the President has imposed 
restrictions under subsection (a) on the im- 
portation of articles produced in any foreign 
country, whenever the President determines 
that the restrictions imposed by such foreign 
country on the importation into such coun- 
try of articles produced in the United States 
no longer exist, he shall, by proclamation, 
terminate the restrictions imposed under 
subsection (a) on the importation of articles 
produced in such foreign country. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. COTTON. Certainly. I yield to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, who con- 
trols time in opposition? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The op- 
position is controlled by the manager of 
the bill. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact I will vote for the Cotton 
amendment, I would be pleased to place 
the time in opposition in the hands of 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. Will the Senator place 
that time in my hands? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I beg the Senator's 
pardon. 

Mr. President, I place the time in op- 
position in the hands of the Senator from 
Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Utah will control the time in 
opposition. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, before I 
ask for the yeas and nays, I desire to 
modify the amendment and send the 
modification to the desk. 

Mr. President, in line 1, I desire to 
modify the title of the amendment. 
Changes have taken place since this 
same amendment was adopted by the 
Senate in December, 1969, causing the 
title to be a misnomer. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to modify the amendment 
in lines 1 and 2, as follows: 

Promotion of Reciprocal Trade and Pro- 
tection of American Jobs. 

In addition, I ask unanimous consent 
to modify the amendment in lines 3 and 
4 on page 1 to read: 


Authorization for imposition and removal 
of quotas or other trade barriers. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the modification of the amend- 
ment will be made. 

The amendment as modified reads as 
follows: 
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At the end of the bill insert the follow- 
ing: 

TITLE X—PROMOTION OF RECIPROCAL 
TRADE AND PROTECTION OF AMERICAN 
JOBS 

Sec. 1001. AUTHORIZATION FOR IMPOSITION AND 

REMOVAL OF QUOTAS OR OTHER 
TRADE BARRIERS. 

(a) IMPOSITION OF RESTRICTIONS. —When- 
ever the President finds that— 

(1) the importation of any commodity 
from a foreign country is at such levels so 
as to disrupt the domestic market or is caus- 
ing injury to industries, firms, or workers 
in the United States, or adversely affecting 
the balance of payments of the United States, 
and 

(2) the foreign country producing such 
commodity is imposing restrictions (by 
means of quotas, import licenses, tariffs, 
taxes, or otherwise) against the importation 
into such foreign country of articles pro- 
duced in the United States, 
he is authorized, by proclamation, to im- 
pose such quantitative limitations and such 
other restrictions as he determines neces- 
sary on the importation into the United 
States of articles produced in such foreign 
country. 

(b) TERMINATION OF RESTRICTIONS.—In any 
case in which the President has imposed 
restrictions under subsection (a) on the 
importation of articles produced in any for- 
eign country, whenever the President deter- 
mines that the restrictions imposed by such 
foreign country on the importation into such 
country of articles produced in the United 
States no longer exist, he shall, by proclama- 
tion, terminate the restrictions imposed un- 
der subsection (a) on the importation of ar- 
ticles produced in such foreign country. 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I hope 
that we will be able to dispose of this 
amendment without using all of the time 
which has been allotted. 

This is a simple amendment. I think 
it is clear and understandable without 
much discussion. I offered the amend- 
ment to the tax bill in December, 1969, 
and it was agreed to by a vote of 65 to 
30 in this body. It was thrown out in 
conference because at that time the 
House conferees did not consider that it 
was really germane to that particular tax 
bill. 

It certainly is more germane to this 
bill because this tax bill recites as one of 
its purposes the creation and encourage- 
ment of jobs and employment. 

The amendment provides that when- 
ever the President finds that: 

(1) the importation of any commodity 
from a foreign country is at such levels so 
as to disrupt the domestic market or is 
causing injury to industries, firms, or work- 
ers in the United States, or adversely affect- 
ing the balance of payments of the United 
States, and 

(2) the foreign country producing such 
commodity is imposing restrictions (by 
means of quotas, import licenses, tariffs, 
taxes, or otherwise) against the importa- 
tion into such foreign country of articles 
produced in the United States, 
he is authorized— 


Not directed and not compelled, but he 
is authorized— 
by proclamation, to Impose such quantita- 
tive limitations and such other restrictions 
as he determines necessary on the importa- 
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tion into the United States of articles pro- 
duced in such foreign country. 

(b) TERMINATION oF RESTRICTIONS.—In any 
case in which the President has imposed re- 
strictions under subsection (a) on the im- 
portation of articles produced in any for- 
eign country, whenever the President de- 
termines that the restrictions imposed by 
such foreign country on the importation into 
such country of articles produced in the 
United States no longer exist, he shall, by 
proclamation, terminate the restrictions im- 
posed under subsection (a) on the impor- 
tation of articles produced in such foreign 
country. 


Mr. President, I say now as I said 2 
years ago, but I can say it now with 
greater emphasis, that this is not a pro- 
tectionist measure. This is a free trade 
measure in the fullest sense of the word 
because it calls for true free trade in that 
there must be a two-way street. 

As far as the authority granted the 
President in the first part of the amend- 
ment, it probably does not grant him any 
more authority than he already has be- 
cause he has exercised authority under 
the Reciprocal Trade Act of 1962, I be- 
lieve, and also by reason of an act in 1917 
he exercised the authority to impose the 
10-percent surtax arbitrarily, and he 
might or might not be sustained by the 
courts in that. 

But it does make clear his authority 
and it also attaches a definite right. 
When this amendment was debated be- 
fore the Senate in 1969, it was opposed 
by the Department of Commerce. 

At that time Secretary Stans was en- 
gaged in negotiations in the matter of 
textiles with Japan and other countries— 
negotiations, by the way, which came to 
naught, but he was engaged in those ne- 
gotiations. He and the Department of 
Commerce—and I assume they repre- 
sented the administration—objected to 
this measure because they felt it would 
be taken as a provocation by other na- 
tions and might make their negotiations 
all the more difficult and might start a 
trade war. 

It is not opposed now because the ad- 
ministration and the Commerce Depart- 
ment have now gone far in advance, and 
the President fas imposed, as we all 
know, the 10-percent surcharge, which 
will presumably, if we are worried about 
trade wars—I am not worried about 
them, but if we are worried about trade 
wars—will prove more provocative than 
anything that is in this amendment. 

Indeed, I wish to assert and argue to 
the Senate that this is a measure which 
should be reassuring to other nations, be- 
cause it declares a policy that, even 
though other countries are producing 
cheaper products because of low wages 
and even though other countries have 
many advantages, this Nation is ready 
and willing to meet them on even terms 
in free competition without asking pro- 
tection because of differences in wage 
scales or any other differences. All we 
ask—and it is our proclaimed policy— 
is that free trade shall be a two-way 
street and that we may be permitted to 
try to produce and try to sell in other 
countries just as they will be permitted 
to produce and sell to us. 

If there is anything in that declara- 
tion—particularly since the develop- 
ments that have taken place in the time 
that has elapsed since 1969—and if there 
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is anything in this amendment thai is 
provocative, that is protectionist, that 
would promote a trade war and discour- 
age reciprocal trade, it is very difficult 
for me to find it. 

Mr. President, I remember when we 
debated this matter before that they 
talked about automobiles. They said it 
was true that the Japanese were fiood- 
ing our country with shoes and electronic 
products and textiles—other countries 
were, not just the Japanese—but that our 
trade balance, however, on the whole was 
advantageous, and they recited again and 
again automobiles. 

Now we have a situation in which Ger- 
man and Japanese automobiles are flood- 
ing this country. Germany has a tariff of 
up to 16 or 17 percent, I believe. Japan 
for practical purposes does not let auto- 
mobiles into that country. The Toyota is 
selling in California for about $2,000, but 
the Vega, if that is the General Motors 
product of the size of the Toyota, if it gets 
into Japan—and then only in limited 
quantities—sells for $4,000, just double 
the price. 

I visited Spain not too long ago, and 
the commercial attaché of our Embassy 
told me that the Spanish people have a 
tremendous desire, a great yen, to buy 
American-produced electrical household 
appliances like toasters and other appli- 
ances, but that they cannot get them be- 
cause only a limited quantity of licenses 
was granted by the Government to im- 
port these appliances, and the quantity 
was so restricted that only one in 3 or 4 
hundred people in Spain had an oppor- 
tunity to purchase the American-made 
product. 

I do not wish to prolong this debate. I 
simply direct attention to the fact that it 
is only optional with the President if he is 
to place restrictions, but it is mandatory 
in this amendment that if foreign coun- 
tries remove their restrictions he shall 
remove ours. That is why I call the 
amendment an amendment for the pro- 
motion of reciprocal trade as well as for 
the protection of American jobs. That is 
why I feel it clarifies— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. COTTON. I yield myself 1 minute 
more. 

It clarifies and at the same time it es- 
tablishes a policy which is, I assert, com- 
pletely fair not only to this Nation but 
to every other nation on earth. 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, first let 
me thank the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Corton) personally for having 
delayed the presentation of this amend- 
ment until I could arrive in Washing- 
ton, knowing that I wished to oppose it. 

I oppose the amendment because I be- 
lieve it only pyramids the mistakes we 
and the administration have already 
made, and having made them—to wit, the 
inclusion of title VI in this bill—this 
particular amendment is far less specific 
and far less artful in its design. In addi- 
tion, it has no date of expiration, where- 
as title VI of the bill does have a date. 
The authority expires in 1974. 
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It is true, as the Senator from New 
Hampshire says, that he is giving a grant 
of authority to the President. The grant 
of authority to the President is, on the 
part of the President, optional—he may 
or he may not exercise it—but the giving 
away of authority by the Congress is ab- 
solute and final, and it is that that I ob- 
ject to. 

Deeply believing in international trade 
as I do, I do believe we have many prob- 
lems which require a reshaping of Amer- 
ican trade policy, but the reshaping must 
be done not with a cutlass but with a scal- 
pel, because the reshaping will have to 
take into account a new situation in the 
world in which we can do more harm by 
this type of legislation than the benefit 
we could possibly derive therefrom. 

What I object to in this amendment 
are the following four matters: One, it 
is less refined and particularized than 
title VI, which has already been sus- 
tained by the Senate, notwithstanding 
the efforts of the Senator from Califor- 
nia (Mr. Cranston), myself, and other 
Senators to strike it out. Second, it has 
no terminal date. Third, it gives to the 
President, in a kind of broad sweep, all 
the powers which we ourselves must care- 
fully examine and husband in order to 
reshape the international economic poli- 
cies of the United States. Fourth, it like 
title VI is not germane to tax legislation 
and I remind my colleagues that this ger- 
maneness rule was used and very wisely 
used in 1969 to strike this exact amend- 
ment from another tax bill. 

Now, lest the Senate believe that I am 
just making a general statement, I beg 
Senators to examine title VI, which is 
headed, “Protection of Balance of Pay- 
ments.” It deals with, first, the date: The 
exercise of the authority is limited to up 
to December 31, 1974. That was the suc- 
cessful Fulbright amendment, 

Second, Mr. President, it limits the 
authority of the President to using it 
when he declares a balance-of-payments 
emergency, and that term, balance-of- 
payments emergency, is defined. 

In addition, Mr. President, it deals 
with the problem of both the surcharge 
which the President has imposed and 
whatever restrictions he places on im- 
ports of particular goods, and limits the 
aggregate figure to 15 percent, 

These are only some of the require- 
ments which are introduced into title 
VI. 

We already know that in the other 
body there will be great effort to develop 
comprehensive trade legislation. Indeed, 
the Milis bill, which failed last year, as 
we all know, because it became a Christ- 
mas tree, specifically dealt with this area 
with the greatest refinement, and hope- 
fully will again, Mr. President. 

So artlessly drawn is this amend- 
ment—and I am not complaining about 
it, because I believe it ought to be struck 
down altogether, so I am not giving that 
as the reason why Senators should vote 
against it—that while, for example, it 
is by now deeply rooted in the law that 
only such importations as can cause “‘se- 
rious injury,” and that is the specific 
term by law, should call for some redress 
by the United States, this particular 
amendment goes back to the old use of 
the word “injury,” which was found very 
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inadequate for the policy of our coun- 
try. 

Another artless point, Mr. President, 
is where it says “is causing injury to in- 
dustries, firms, or workers now.” It does 
not even call for industries, firms, or 
workers in a competitive industry. Any 
industry, firm, or worker would be 
eligible. 

I repeat, I am not trying to call those 
things to the attention of the Senate by 
way of a decisive argument to defeat 
the amendment. I only call attention to 
them to show we are laying on with the 
cutlass in a very critical area instead of 
laying on with the scalpel, especially as 
we now have in the bill a designed meas- 
ure, to wit, title VI, which gives the nec- 
essary authority to the President as the 
Senate now wishes to sustain it; and I 
think it would be very unwise, in essence, 
to give another authority which is far 
broader, thereby, in effect, canceling out 
title VI. 

I also wish to point out that the ad- 
ministration decision to support title VI, 
I have subsequently found out, caused 
enormous dissension within the adminis- 
tration as well it should since it is a 
double-edged sword that could cut both 
ways in our relations with the rest of 
the free world. 

Moreover, the President has recog- 
nized that we are in a new situation, in- 
volying new alinements of currencies as 
well as the effect of currencies realine- 
ments upon capitalization; and finally 
the fact, which I think is undeniable, 
that the United States has to, because 
of its own financial situation, review the 
situation of multinational corporations, 
which there is a good deal of complaint. 

My feeling is, instinctively as well as 
from what I have seen, that we can show 
a heavy balance of benefit to all the peo- 
ple of the United States from the oper- 
ations of the multinational corporations 
as a group, up to now. But that is still 
sub judice. The whole subject needs to 
be looked into dealt with, and proved. 
The recent votes of the Senate clearly 
indicate that the multinational corpora- 
tion has not made its case sufficiently, 
with the Congress. 

I agree with the President when this 
is the policy of the United States when 
he stated: 

We cannot remain a great Nation if we 
build a great wall of tariffs and quotas around 
the United States, and let the rest of the 
world pass us by. We cannot turn inward 
and we cannot drop out of competition with 
the rest of the world. 


This, it seems to me, is valid, and it 
must encompass the real possibility that 
as we act so will other nations react in 
kind with quotas or import licenses, tar- 
iffs, taxes, or otherwise, which may re- 
strict our market access to their mar- 
kets. If the criterion in the bill are the 
only criterion for the President’s action, 
forget about criteria; just write him a 
letter and tell him: 

Do anything you please respecting the 


foreign economic policy of the United States; 
we sign off. 


That is all we are doing. We are total- 
ly abdicating the constitutionally defined 
congressional role in codetermining the 
trade and monetary policy of the United 
States. 
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And again this abdication is taking 
place at the most crucial time in our 
economic relations with the free world 
since the end of the Second World War. 

Mr. President, I warn that we are 
reaching a watershed in our economic 
relations with the free world—with our 
allies in the free world. If the pendulum 
swings too far and it has swung too far in 
the Senate, the consequences for the 
free world’s economy and our national 
security could be enormous. 

I find it tragic that at the very time 
we are seeking new markets in the So- 
viet Union, at the same time that we 
are opening the door for American in- 
vestment in Yugoslavia and Rumania, 
we are jeopardizing our traditional trad- 
ing and investment relations with our al- 
lies in the free world. 

Clearly, Mr. President, we need to de- 
sign a new policy. The growth of pro- 
tectionism among American labor, which 
I decry, is nonetheless real. We cannot 
avoid it. The drastic impact of Japanese 
concentrated imports within a short time 
on a given business—how much more 
time do I have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I have 1 more min- 
ute to finish? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield the Senator 1 
minute, 

Mr. JAVITS. Finally, Mr. President, I 
urge the Senate not to adopt this amend- 
ment, in view of the fact that there is a 
far more refined instrument already in 
the bill, which has been sustained by the 
Senate, and that, from our point of view, 
this is an absolute grant of power to the 
President. Until a time when we have to 
deal with this whole issue in a very re- 
fined way, we should not strip ourselves 
of that authority and give it totally to the 
President to use at his discretion. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Mlinois. 

Mr, PERCY. Mr. President, I fully rec- 
ognize the vigilance of the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire in promot- 
ing industry in his own State and his 
own region of the country, which has 
been subjected to competition withii our 
country and drainage of plants mi ving 
south, and also by foreign competition. 
The Senator is vigorously attemptiz g to 
protect in every way he legitimately can 
the economic interests of his are. I 
honor him for those attempts. 

I regretfully will have to oppose the 
amendment, for a number of reasons. 

First, I think it gives too great a new 
grant of authority to the President to 
impose import quotas. It is almost an- 
other Gulf of Tonkin resolution in the 
area of foreign economic policy. 

We have pursued a policy of liberal- 
izing trade in order to expand markets 
ever since the disastrous days of the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff. This has been true 
of all Presidents and all administrations 
since the 1930’s. I would hate to see us 
take a step that would imbue the Presi- 
dent with power that I feel confident he 
does not want and does not intend to use, 
but which would symbolize to the world 
that somehow we are reversing a course 
of action that the country has taken for 
many, many years. 

Second, I would point out that this 
present bill already provides a good deal 
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of additional authority to impose protec- 
tive trade measures and already this ad- 
ditional authority is giving cause for 
alarm to many of our friends and trading 
partners. It grants the authority for a 
new surcharge of 15 percent. It provides 
for discriminatory treatment of foreign 
capital equipment; and it provides for 
the ability to reimpose excise taxes on 
imported cars and trucks. 

So there are protective and protection- 
ist measures already enunciated, which 
are already causing considerable alarm. 

Third, I say, therefore, that the amend- 
ment as now offered is really a case of 
overkill. I simply cannot conceive that 
we would be willing to move in such a 
direction, offering such vague powers that 
would cause tremendous international 
concern—powers that I feel the President 
would simply not use, because he funda- 
mentally has always been a believer in 
the concept of freer trade. 

Next, I would point out that the world 
economy is right now in a state of shock. 
There is the possibility of worldwide 
recession, There is a recession now in cer- 
tain European countries. Though we 
have unemployment in this country, our 
good trading friends in Canada have 
more unemployment, and they and 
others are deeply concerned with the 
current 10-percent import surcharge, the 
discriminatory application of the invest- 
ment tax credit, and the additional pro- 
tectionist measures in the Senate bill. 

Every measure that we take to try to 
protect certain industries in this coun- 
try is a way of insuring that someone 
retaliates against us, which hurts some 
other industry in this country which de- 
pends upon export markets, We are ina 
very precarious and delicately balanced 
position right now with respect to other 
world economies, which have depended 
for their growing prosperity upon the 
relatively free movement of goods be- 
tween the free countries of the world. If 
we start, step by step, to impair that 
progress just in order to give a little 
bit of protection here and a little bit of 
protection there, everyone else is going to 
give a little protection here and a little 
protection there. It is pretty hard to 
be a little pregnant—and it is very dif- 
ficult to just keep moving in the direction 
that will reverse the course this country 
has been taking for many years. 

Last, I would oppose the amendment 
because I am deeply concerned about the 
vague wording. I am not really sure what 
“injury” means and what “destruction of 
domestic markets” means. It is a terrible 
disruption to a manufacturer and an in- 
dustry in this country—say it is Ameri- 
can Motors—if General Motors puts out 
a car that competes effectively with the 
models they have out now. Are we to pro- 
tect every business in America from dis- 
ruption or from injury? They are injured 
every day. Every time someone makes a 
competitive advantage through research, 
through lowered cost, through greater ef- 
ficiency, through greater output, through 
better marketing—whatever it may be— 
someone is injured, because we are not 
always expanding every market. Some- 
one in the competitive system has to give 
a little; that makes him work harder. 

If we provide a little degree of protec- 
tion against disruption in the domestic 
market or against injury because some- 
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body imports a product that the Amer- 
ican consumer really wants, it is going to 
make us relatively inefficient with re- 
spect to world markets. I would hate to 
see the day in this country when we de- 
cided to forgo the markets of 3 or 4 
billion people abroad and just kept sell- 
ing to the 200 million people in this coun- 
try. It would mean increasingly higher 
prices and less efficiency. This would be 
real isolationism, and the person who 
would pay the hardest would be the con- 
sumer and the taxpayer. 

For these reasons, I must oppose the 
amendment, though I respect fully the 
spirit in which it is offered by my valued 
colleague. 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield myself such 
times as I may use. 

Mr. President, I want to summarize 
the things that have been said. 

I have been in business all my life. I 
am completely in sympathy with the ob- 
jective of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, but I am very much afraid that his 
proposal will not accomplish the real ob- 
jectives we should have in trying to solve 
this problem. 

In the first place, let me repeat that the 
President now has this authority. This 
amendment would not give him any new 
authority that he does not now have. But 
with respect to the part of the amend- 
ment that would require him to lift re- 
strictions when our trading partners 
might do something on their side of the 
bargain, we would be limiting his au- 
thority. 

The problem we face is not basic au- 
thority. It is the question of programs 
and procedures under which the author- 
ity should be used. We in the Finance 
Committee have the responsibility for 
supervising, from the legislative point of 
view, our trade policies. We have be- 
come very much aware that there are 
policies in these practical fields. The 
members of the committee have made 
one trip to Europe. We have had hear- 
ings. We will have many more hearings 
in the months ahead. 

We wrote some necessary procedures 
into the Trade Act of 1970, and they had 
to be dropped because we were so late in 
the year that we could not get the act 
through. I would hope that the Senate 
would give the Finance Committee and 
its Special Trade Subcommittee an op- 
portunity to give the study to this prob- 
lem that is needed, the study that it in- 
tends to give. 

A point has already been made with 
regard to the question of retaliation, the 
question of the psychological effect of the 
passage of another restricted protection- 
ist amendment on this bill. The Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
the Secretary of Commerce and their re- 
sources are trying to work out the mul- 
titude of problems that exist between us 
and our trading partners, which are dif- 
ferent with respect to each country and 
our relations with them. Another expres- 
sion of protectionism in this bill would 
make their task very much more diffi- 
cult. 

So, since the President already has the 
authority, since the committee is deter- 
mined to do what it can to solve some of 
the practicable problems involved in the 
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basic underlying problem, and since we 
have this delicate balance between us 
and the rest of the world as we try to 
work out these various imbalances one 
at a time, country by country, I hope 
we will reject this shotgun approach. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Hampshire yield me 
time? 

Mr. COTTON. How much time does 
the Senator want? 

Mr. PASTORE. Two minutes. 

Mr. COTTON. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr, President, this is 
not a new idea. This matter came before 
the Senate once before, and it was over- 
whelmingly adopted by the Senate. 

The Senator from Rhode Island has 
been somewhat disturbed in recent years 
by what has been happening to our econ- 
omy insofar as it is affected by this in- 
ternational trade. All my life I have been 
an internationalist, and I have been a 
free trader. I have not been a protection- 
ist. I have always voted for the Trade 
Expansion Act, no matter who the Presi- 
dent was. I have said that before. But 
I have learned that there is not a coun- 
try in the free world that does not have 
a limitation against some importation of 
American goods. Why we have tolerated 
this over the years is beyond my under- 
standing. 

Here we have John Connally being 
characterized and criticized by our al- 
lies—nations whom we have lifted, in- 
deed, from economic frustration. Mr. 
Connally is being criticized for being a 
little too tough on this question, that he 
wants these governments to remove re- 
strictions against the importation of 
American goods. 

Do you know that you cannot sell an 
American camera to Japan? Watch the 
photographers around here. Everyone of 
them has a Japanese camera. They 
bought them in America. If you can buy a 
Japanese camera in America, ask the 
Japanese why can you not buy an Ameri- 
can camera in Japan? Do you know what 
they tell you? “We cannot import your 
cameras because that would disrupt our 
economy.” Well, how about the disruption 
of the American economy? Who is go- 
ing to worry about us? 

I realize that the President has certain 
powers in this area. I regret very much 
that they have not been employed up to 
now. My friends here said the other day, 
“Well, we are giving too much power to 
the President of the United States’— 
and that was said by Republicans. I have 
always said that the only place you can 
resolve these international questions is 
in the Oval Room of the White House. 

My good friend, the Senator from 
Utah, tells us that the President has that 
power. Well, it took a long time before 
it was exercised, and this happened 
only a few months ago. Why was it done 
then? Because the integrity of the Ameri- 
can dollar had been damaged all over the 
world. Imagine an American business- 
man going to a hotel cashier in Geneva to 
pay his bill and being told that they 
would not take the American dollar. That 
is what happened to us. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE, I yield. 
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Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I ask for the 
yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. I know that this 
amendment is not going to survive in 
conference, no more than the other did, 
and perhaps this may be an exercise in 
futility. But I think that if we adopt it in 
the Senate, it will have a good psycho- 
logical effect. It would strengthen the 
hand of John Connally and it would 
strengthen the hand of the President of 
the United States. It would make the 
entire world know that we have prob- 
lems too. The difficulty is, we always rec- 
ognize and understand the problems of 
other people but those people never seem 
to understand ours. 

I remember several years ago, when 
Canada determined that there were too 
many publications coming into Canada 
from the United States, so what did 
they do? They slapped a limit on it. That 
was the end of it. 

Denmark, only a short while ago, 
placed a surtax on American imports in- 
to that country. 

Every time we would try to do some- 
thing like that, we would be misunder- 
stood by our friends. After all, who are 
our friends? Is it the people that would 
like to see us die on the vine, or those 
who understand our problems? That is 
what this amendment is all about. We 
want them to understand our problem. 

I repeat, perhaps the amendment goes 
a little bit too far. I know that it is not 
going to be accepted in conference any 
more than the last one, but it is go- 
ing to do Pastore and Connally a lot 
of good to see it passed. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, there are 
some Senators who have to leave shortly, 
and I do not want to prolong this debate, 
but merely wish to say that there have 
been some inconsistent statements made 
in opposition to the amendment, 

The opponents have asserted that this 
would give the President too much power. 
They also assert that it would not give 
him enough power. 

I was rather startled with the opposi- 
tion of my good friend from Utah be- 
cause he voted for this very same amend- 
ment in 1969. He has since found that 
it is bad. 

The assertion is made that the Presi- 
dent has already got the power to impose 
surcharges and limitations. If that is 
true, then why did the committee find 
it necessary in title VI expressly to con- 
fer on the President that power? 

Mr. BENNETT. If the Senator will 
yield on that point, what the committee 
did in title VI was to increase the ranges 
of the power. It did not confer on the 
President any power that he did not al- 
ready have. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I am only 
a country lawyer. Every time we have this 
kind of debate, my good friend from New 
York talks about “words of art” and 
“artless”; nevertheless, it is my fixed be- 
lief that even though the President has 
imposed a surcharge claiming that pow- 
er under the acts of 1962 and 1917, I men- 
tioned earlier, I still think there is some 
question here. 

I am not so pessimistic about the 
amendment’s going out in conference, be- 
cause title VI in the bill is infinitely more 
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drastic. This amendment declares a pol- 
icy that is eminently fair. We do not need 
to worry about the President’s overexer- 
cising his authority. Every Senator who 
remembers past history knows that every 
President of the United States since I 
have been around here—and I have been 
here 25 years—whether a Democratic or 
a Republican President, has been so much 
influenced by the State Department— 
particularly the State Department, but 
sometimes by the Department of Com- 
merce—that they have leaned over back- 
wards to sacrifice the interests of the 
American worker to aid our foreign pol- 
icy. This President has indicated the 
same thing himself. So that the danger 
of a President’s becoming arbitrary in 
this matter is extremely limited. 

I notice that my friend from New York 
complains about the form of the amend- 
ment—I did not ask for the yeas and 
nays at the outset and if he wants to 
place a terminal date, I think that is 
more or less his objection—an arbitrary 
objection—he could have suggested that 
change. This is a simple declaration of 
policy, as a result of which I predict it 
will have more of a chance to survive in 
conference, than the more rigid provision 
of section VI. 

I am perfectly willing to surrender my 
time to any other Senator who wishes to 
speak at this time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I think the 
critical point here, which is being empha- 
sized all over the place, is the very gen- 
erality of the amendment as a complete 
grant of power by Congress on a tax bill, 
without the basis of trade hearings as to 
the new competitive situation, the new 
situation of multinational corporations, 
and so forth. That is why I used the word 
“artless,” because we are depriving our- 
selves of authority that we may want to 
use tomorrow, yet here it is connected in 
some way to a peripheral amendment 
which is not even germane. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an article published in the No- 
vember 16, 1971, Washington Post, show- 
ing that our balance-of-payments deficit 
is now the highest in history. 5 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rerc- 
ORD, as follows: 

U.S. PAYMENTS GAP LARGEST IN HISTORY— 
THIRD QUARTER Dericrr Hrr $12.1 BILLION 
(By Carole Shifrin) 

The United States recorded its greatest 
balance of payments deficit in history in 
the third quarter, the government reported 
yesterday. 

The Commerce Department said the defi- 
cit—the difference between what the country 
takes in and what it spends overseas— 
doubled from the second quarter to the third 
to a whopping $12.1 billion after seasonal 
adjustment. 

The deficit, measured in terms of foreign 
official holdings of dollars, thereby refiecting 
immediate exchange pressure on the dollar, 
was $2.3 billion greater in the third quarter 
than the $9.8 billion deficit for 1970 as a 
whole, 

The $23.4 billion payments deficit for the 
January-—September period “far surpasses” 
any yearly deficit in the nation’s history, a 
Commerce Official said, and is the equivalent 
of an annual rate of $31 billion for 1971 
as a whole. 

The huge outflow of dollars represented in 
the deficit was one of the major reasons for 
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President Nixon’s decision announced on 
Aug. 15 to suspend the convertibility of the 
dollar into gold and to impose a 10 per cent 
surcharge on imports, Harold Passer, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce for Economic 
Affairs, said. Both actions are designed to re- 
store a trade surplus and to strengthen the 
balance of payments. 

It is still too soon to assess the impact of 
the import tax, Commerce noted. Imports 
may have been restrained by the imposition 
of the tax on goods shipped after Aug. 15, 
the department said, but the small amount 
of tax collections in September suggested 
that a large part of the imports that month 
were still exempt, probably goods already in 
transit when the tax was announced. 

Another measure of the balance of pay- 
ments, called the “net liquidity” balance (it 
includes all transactions with foreigners, both 
private and official) was a record $9.3 billion 
in the red in the third quarter after seasonal 
adjustment, a deterioration of more than 
$3.5 billion from the second quarter. 

Passer said most of the third quarter out- 
flow of dollars occurred in July and early Au- 
gust when the dollar was under severe pres- 
sure in foreign exchange markets. In the first 
six weeks of the quarter, the department 
noted there were growing expectations that 
a number of leading currencies would ap- 
preciate in value vis a vis the dollar. 

Contributing to the official balance de- 
terioration was a large increase in net out- 
fiows of liquid private capital. Commerce said 
there was a $2 billion shift in liquid Habili- 
ties to foreign commercial banks, mostly 
those of American banks" main offices to 
their foreign branches. In addition, there 
was an unfavorable shift of $580 million in 
liquid claims reported by U.S. banks and 
corporations. 

All figures are preliminary and subject to 
later revision. 

The department said “massive accumula- 
tions” of dollars by foreign central banks 
“mirrored” the record payments deficits in 
the third quarter. Gains tapered off “mark- 
ediy” in September, the department said, but 
still there was a record jump of more than 
$11 billion in U.S. liquid liabilities to foreign 
official reserve agencies. 

U.S. official reserve assets dropped to $1.2 
billion, seasonally adjusted, with almost all 
the loss occurring before Aug. 15. 

In discussing the substantial worsening of 
the “liquidity” deficit, the Commerce De- 
partment report said that “both U.S. resi- 
dents and foreigners evidently contributed 
to the outflow, involving transactions rang- 
ing from speculative dollar sales to leads and 
lags in commercial and financial payments 
and receipts.” 

The department said that the trade defi- 
cit—what the United States imports over 
what it exports—narrowed in the quarter. 

Also helping to offset the adverse shift in 
the balance of payments were an increase in 
net foreign purchases of U.S. securities and 
a reduction in net U.S. purchases of foreign 
securities. 

Most of the improvements occurred in the 
latter part of the quarter after the new eco- 
nomic policy was announced. 

Most of the other major industrial coun- 
tries allowed their currencies to fluctuate in 
some degree in the exchange markets after 
Aug. 15, with some imposing exchange re- 
strictions designed to limit the appreciation 
of their currencies or additions to their offi- 
cial reserves. According to Commerce, from 
April 30 to the end of September, the Ger- 
man mark had appreciated by about 10 per 
cent against the dollar in foreign exchange 
markets, the Japanese yen by about 8 per 
cent, the British pound sterling by about 3 
per cent, and the French franc (commercial) 
was unchanged. 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, let me 
conclude by saying that I am not terri- 


fied by the word “artless.” The amend- 
ment may be artless but it is clear, plain, 
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fair, a declaration of policy which is fair 
to other nations, and fair to us. 

Through all the years that I have 
served in the Senate, every time we tried 
to get a measure through to protect tex- 
tiles, shoes, electronics, and so forth, 
when we got down to brass tacks we were 
overwhelmed by the very same people 
who say that this amendment is too 
general. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STEVENSON). All time on the amendment 
has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. COTTON). 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT), the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), the Senator 
from Louisiana (Mr. Lone), the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. Muskie), and the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. Bocas), the 
Senators from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis and 
Mr. Hruska), the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Packwoop), the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. Stevens), and the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Tarr) are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Ohio (Mr. Saxse) is 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpzt) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) and the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Maturas) are detained on official 
business, 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Delaware (Mr. Boccs) and the Senators 
from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis and Mr. 
HrusKA) would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 57, 
nays 26, as follows: 

[No. 374 Leg.] 


Ribicoff 
Roth 
Schweiker 


Weicker 


Metcalf 


Inouye 
Javits 
Kennedy 
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NOT VOTING—17 
Boggs Packwood 
Curtis Saxbe 
Fulbright Stevens 
Goldwater Taft 
Gravel Williams 
Hartke 

So Mr. Corron’s amendment (No. 698) 
was agreed to. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 


agreed to. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may proceed for 1 
minute, without the time being taken 
from either side in order that I might ask 
the majority leader a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I would like 
to ask the distinguished majority leader 
what other votes, if any, he expects 
today. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy) is go- 
ing to call up two amendments. 

Will there be rollcall votes? 

Mr. PERCY. No; and I can dispose of 
this in just a moment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Fine. 

Mr. PERCY. In view of the fact it is 
now quite clear that the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. Packwoop) will be able to 
call up his own amendments after dis- 
posal of the Pastore amendment at 5 
o'clock on Monday, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment we entered into on amendments 688 
and 706 be vacated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Then, it is the inten- 
tion of the joint leadership to call up 
Calendar No. 437, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 176, a joint resolution to extend the 
authority of the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development with respect to 
interest rates on insured mortgages. The 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts has an amendment, which I under- 
stand will be accepted, and I will have a 
brief colloquy with the chairman of the 
committee. There will be no rollcall votes 
on the joint resolution unless somebody 
asks for one. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order in the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Then, it is the in- 
tention to call up Calendar No. 489, S. 
2878, a bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Election Act, which likewise is 
noncontroversial. 

So on the basis of what the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois said, there 
will be no further rollcall votes this 
afternoon, and I anticipate the Senate 
should be out no later than 2 o'clock, 
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Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. I just wish to serve notice 
I will call up a noncontroversial amend- 
ment which has been cleared with both 
sides and on which we need no rollcall 
vote. 

I am glad we will be able to adjourn 
today, Saturday because there is a say- 
ing, Dies dominicus non est juridicus, 
meaning legal proceedings may not be 
transacted on a Sunday. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Well, may I say that 
any credit for this early adjournment of 
the Senate on this Saturday goes entirely 
to the Republican leadership and our 
Republican colleagues who were so graci- 
ous yesterday in helping us to arrive at 
an agreement. 

Mr. SCOTT. We always have been. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 10947) to pro- 
vide a job development investment credit, 
to reduce individual income taxes, to re- 
duce certain excise taxes, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment of a technical 
nature, which I ask the clerk to state. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The amendment was read as follows: 

On page 79, line 3, strike out all through 
line 6 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(c) EFFECTIVE Datre.,—The amendments 
made by this section shall be applicable only 
with respect to reorganizations and other 
changes in ownership occurring after the 
date of enactment of this Act pursuant to a 
plan of reorganization or contract entered 
into on or after September 29, 1971.” 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, this 
amendment, in the technical nature, 
would correct an injustice which would 
occur under the pending legislation as it 
is now drafted. 

Section 302 of the bill denies certain 
surviving corporations in certain reorga- 
nizations the opportunity to use the full 
amount of carryovers of unused invest- 
ment credits of the merged corporation. 
The provision would be effective upon 
approval of this act. An inequity arises, 
however, where parties to a reorganiza- 
tion have executed contracts prior to the 
effective date, but because of Federal 
governmental delay in processing the 
merger application, have not consum- 
mated the reorganization. 

A case in point is the pending merger 
of Allegheny and Mohawk Airlines. Al- 
though these parties entered into reorga- 
nization contracts before any action was 
taken on the pending legislation, the 
governmental approval necessary for 
consummation of the reorganization has 
not been finalized. 

My amendment merely allows parties 
who have executed contracts prior to 
September 29, 1971, the date on which 
the Ways and Means Committee reported 
this legislation, to complete their reorga- 
nization under the tax laws in effect at 
that time. 

I have discussed my amendment with 
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the distinguished chairman of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, Senator LONG, 
and the distinguished ranking member 
of that committee, Senator BENNETT. 
Both have indicated agreement with this 
amendment. In addition, I have received 
a letter from John S. Nolan, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury indicat- 
ing their support of this amendment. I 
ask unanimous consent that this letter 
be printed at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., November 17, 1971. 
Hon. HucH Scort, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Scott: It has been brought 
to our attention that Allegheny Airlines and 
Mohawk Airlines entered into a plan of re- 
organization pursuant to contracts executed 
prior to any action on H.R. 10947, the pro- 
posed Revenue Act of 1971. The parties will 
be adversely affected by section 302 of the 
bill, which denies to a surviving corporation 
in certain reorganizations the opportunity to 
use the full amount of carryovers of unused 
investment credits of the merged corpora- 
tion where less than a 20 percent interest in 
the surviving corporation is received by the 
shareholders of the merged corporation in 
the reorganization. 

The reorganization has not been completed 
pending approval by the proper govern- 
ment agencies and probably cannot be con- 
summated before the date of enactment of 
the Revenue Act of 1971. 

In the Allegheny-Mohawk case, the parties 
had no reason to expect this type of limita- 
tion on the use of unused investment credit 
carryovers when the agreement and plan of 
reorganization were entered into. The provi- 
sions of the bill would change the tax con- 
sequences on the basis of which the com- 
mitments of the parties were made, and the 
availability of these unused carryovers would 
ordinarily be a material factor in determin- 
ing the relative value of the assets of the two 
companies and hence the stock exchange 
ratio to which the parties agreed. 

Under these circumstances, the Treasury 
Department would support a change in the 
effective date provision so that the new pro- 
vision will not be applicable with respect to 
reorganizations after the date of enactment 
of the bill if the plan of reorganization was 
adopted pursuant to contracts entered into 
prior to September 29, 1971. The latter date 
is the date the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee reported this bill and the nature of 
this special limitation first became generally 
known. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN S. NOLAN, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I have 
examined the amendment. It is a bind- 
ing contract amendment, I recommend 
its approval. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 
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On page 83, strike out line 18 and all that 
follows through line 2 on page 84 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“(2) MULTIPLE LEASES OF SINGLE PARCEL OF 
REAL PROPERTY.—If a parcel of real property of 
the taxpayer is leased under two or more 
leases, paragraph (1)(A) shall, at the elec- 
tion of the taxpayer, be applied by treating 
all leased portions of such property as sub- 
ject to a single lease. 

On page 85, strike out line 3 and all that 
follows through line 11 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(A) if a parcel of real property of the tax- 
payer is leased under two or more leases, 
paragraph (4) (A) (i) shall, at the election of 
the taxpayer, be applied by treating all leased 
portions of such property as subject to a 
single lease; and 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I have 
consulted with the distinguished rank- 
ing minority member of our committee, 
as well as the chairman of the Finance 
Committee. It remedies an action that 
we thought the committee took in execu- 
tive session, and the committee report 
so states, but the language does not make 
it quite clear. 

The amendment would allow taxpay- 
ers to aggregate all their leases on a par- 
cel of real property and treat the leases 
as a single lease for purposes of deter- 
mining whether in the aggregate the real 
property is subject to a net lease and thus 
is considered investment property, or, on 
the other hand, is to be considered as 
business property. 

Accordingly, my amendment would al- 
low taxpayers who have a parcel of real 
property which is subject to two or more 
leases to aggregate the leases and treat 
the property as if it were subject to just 
one lease for purposes of determining 
whether the property is to be considered 
subject to a net lease. 

I move the adoption of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Georgia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, we have 
spent a great deal of time over the last 
week debating the Revenue Act of 1971. 
I am of the opinion that the bill is bla- 
tantly biased in favor of big corporations. 
Another very real problem in our tax sys- 
tem, however, is loopholes for the super- 
rich. The Tax Reform Act of 1969 was 
supposed to take care of some of the 
larger loopholes for rich individuals and 
big businesses who grew even richer by 
avoiding legitimate taxation. 

I want to call attention to an article 
by Sylvia Porter, in the Evening Star of 
November 16, 1971, in which she brings 
us up to date on those wealthy persons 
who do not pay their share of income 
taxes. Her conclusion is that they still do 
not pay. What she is implying is that 
what is really needed in this country is 
comprehensive and effective tax reform. 
Instead, we are getting piecemeal bills 
which open new loopholes and make it 
even harder to collect those taxes to 
which the Treasury is entitled. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
included at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the Washington Star, Nov. 16, 1971] 
No Taxes PAID BY SUPERRICH 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Whatever happened to the 154 Americans 
who had incomes of $200,000 to $1,000,000 
and more in 1966 on which they paid not a 
penny in federal income taxes—and who 
thereby kicked off what was to become the 
historic Tax Reform Act of 1969? 

They grew. 

The 154 increased to 301 in 1969, the latest 
year for which we have statistics on individ- 
ual income tax returns. 

The 18 with “nontaxable” adjusted gross 
incomes of $1,000,000 or more in 1966 ex- 
panded to 56. 

A new tax law will be on our statute books 
in a matter of days under which taxpayers in 
all income groups are getting some immediate 
tax reductions. Actually, the tax cuts were 
written in basic form in the 1969 act but they 
weren't slated to go into effect until 1972 and 
later. The 1971 law is accelerating part of the 
cuts into this year to help lift our economy 
out of its sluggishness—which has forcibly 
reminded me of that massive mismash of tax 
legislation in 1969, that monstrosity which 
was impelled into being by the disclosure of 
the 154 super-rich nontaxables. 

Of course, the 1969 act is now making it 
much harder for millionaires to pay no in- 
come taxes at all. There is now a 10 percent 
minimum tax on a specified list of deductions 
(called Tax Preferences) which demands at 
least a limp salute. 

But you still can invest your entire for- 
tune—millions of dollars—in tax-exempt 
bonds at today’s high interest rates and re- 
ceive the entire interest income tax-free. 
Just to suggest what tax-free bonds can mean 
to the wealthy, in the 50 percent tax bracket 
a tax-free rate of 5 percent equals a taxable 
interest rate of 10 percent, and in the 60 per- 
cent bracket 5 percent tax-free is the equiv- 
alent of 12.5 percent taxable interest. 

You can still incur deductible intangible 

costs for gas and oil wells in what- 
ever amounts you think you need to reduce 
your current taxable income to the level you 
wish. This is the tax shelter the oil industry 
battled to protect intact and it achieved its 
goal; the reduction in the depletion allow- 
ance won by the reformers never was of 
prime importance to the oil industry's lead- 
ers. 

These were and still are the two most 
popular tax shelters. They weren't even 
touched by the 1969 law. Nor does the min- 
imum tax of 10 percent bar, limit or tax 
these breaks in any way. In fact, in some 
ways the two shelters have become more 
valuable than they were when they were 
being so widely publicized and denounced. 

What’s more, the 1969 act added several 
new tax breaks for the shrewd and sophisti- 
cated. Businessmen can now amortize and 
deduct over a 60-month period the cost of 
railroad rolling stock and certain anti-pollu- 
tion facilities. If you invest in low and 
middle-income housing, you may be able to 
defer your tax on the gain from sales of this 
type of housing if you reinvest the pro- 
ceeds in similar housing. Corporations can 
now use their appreciated assets to buy back 
their stock in certain situations without 
paying tax on the appreciation. And so it 
goes. 


As the statistics on individual tax returns 
beginning in 1970 become available, it is to 
be hoped that few, if any, of the super-rich 
are getting away with paying zero. 

Still, it is certan that a hefty percentage 
of the superrich will be paying a mere 
pittance—say, a few thousands of dollars on 
incomes of hundreds of thousands, or pay- 
ments at tax rates far, far below the levels 
at which most of us pay. 

In sum, the Reform Act of 1969 never was, 
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is not and will not ever be the “reform” most 
people have assumed, And it will be a long 
time before Congress dares tackle that sub- 
ject again. 

Below are some figures from the latest ofi- 
cial tax tables. 


Adjusted gross 
income 1969 


Individuals 
paying no taz 
56 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, are 
there further amendments to be offered 
to the pending business? 


AMENDMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA ELECTION ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Then, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate turn to the consideration of Calen- 
dar No. 489, S. 2878. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will read the bill by title. 

The legislative clerk read the bill by 
title, as follows: 

A pill (S. 2878) to amend the District of 
Columbia Election Act, and for other pur- 
poses, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 92-502), explaining the pur- 
poses of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSES OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to amend the 
D.C. Election Act (Act of August 12, 1955 
(69 Stat. 699) as amended, D.C. Code, sec. 
1-1100 et seq.), and for other purposes, in 
several aspects so as to update and reform 
the election laws. 

In particular, the bill would redefine quali- 
fications for qualified electors, increase the 
compensation for members of the Board of 
Elections, provide for referendums, advisory 
elections and community elections on the 
ballot, establish a presidential preference 
primary and establish procedures for elect- 
ing delegates to political party national con- 
ventions, change the residency requirements 
for candidates for office, provides require- 
ments for reporting campaign funds, allows 
& credit on D.C. income tax for campaign 
contributions, and includes the District of 
Columbia in the definition of state in the 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act. 

The bill would also make the present elec- 
tion laws consistent with the Federal Voting 
Assistance Act, the D.C. Delegate Act and 
other laws through several technical amend- 
ments. 

PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 
1. Definition of qualified electors 
The District of Columbia Election Act 


provides in part that a qualified elector— 
that is, one who is qualified to register and 
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vote—must be a U.S. citizen who has resided 
or has been domiciled in the District of Co- 
lumbia continuously since the beginning of 
the 1-year period ending on the day of the 
next election. 

This 1-year residency requirement has 
been part of the election law since 1955, and 
until at least recently, has been considered 
to apply to voting in all elections. 

During recent years, the durational resi- 
dency requirements for voting have been 
shortened in a number of jurisdictions 
throughout the country, sometimes by leg- 
islative action and sometimes by court 
action. 

In June 1970, the Congress in Public Law 
91-285, determined, in effect, that in the case 
of presidential elections, a durational resi- 
dency requirement of more than 30 days was 
constitutionally abhorrent. In that legisla- 
tion, Congress directed that each State pro- 
vide by law for the registration of its duly 
qualified residents at any time up to 30 days 
before a presidential election. 

That legislation specifically included the 
District of Columbia in its definition of the 
word “State”; and so there is at the very 
least a clear congressional statement of pol- 
icy that the 30-day residency requirement 
should be applicable in the case of presiden- 
tial elections. 

The statute was, of course, national in 
scope; but its precise language leaves con- 
siderable doubt as to whether in the case of 
the District of Columbia is was in fact en- 
tirely self-implementing, since the statute 
did not either specifically amend the District 
of Columbia Election Act or delegate regula- 
tory authority to any District of Columbia 
agency to shorten the residency period. 

Legislative clarification of this point in the 
case of presidential elections in the District 
is therefore important, and the matter 
should be put to rest well before next year’s 
presidential election. 

The applicability of the l-year residency 
requirement in the case of elections for the 
District of Columbia’s Delegate to the House 
of Representatives was also challenged in 
1970, in this case by court action. Last No- 
vember, a three-judge Federal court struck 
down as unconstitutional the 1-year resi- 
dency requirement in the case of persons 
who had resided here for less than 1 year and 
who wished to vote in the elections of the 
Delegate to the House. 

This case, Lester v. Board of Elections (319 
F. Supp. 505 D.C. 1970), was by its terms 
applicable only to the election of Delegate to 
the House of Representatives. 

The District Government requested the 
court in Lester to clarify the scope of its 
opinion and order, in an effort to get a rul- 
ing as to whether its decision applied to 
other elections; but the court, in denying the 
District government's motion, stated that it 
had “held only that the District of Columbia 
1-year durational residency requirement ap- 
plied to elections for nonvoting Delegate to 
the House of Representatives (citations 
omitted) was unconstitutional.” 

The court in the Lester case specifically 
upheld as constitutional other provisions 
in the District of Columbia Election Act 
which prohibited registration for any 30-day 
period prior to an election. 

The Lester case was decided in November 
of 1970, and was applicable to the initial 
party primary elections for District of Co- 
lumbia Delegate held in January 1971, and 
to the initial general election for District 
of Columbia Delegate held in March 1971, 
for the short initial congressional term which 
ends in January 1973. 

As a result of Lester, a number of people 
registered here who had lived here less than 
& year before one or the other of these Dele- 
gate elections. Many of these people had not 
resided here for a full year by this Novem- 
ber, at which time the District held regu- 
larly scheduled Board of Education elections. 
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Since the Lester case quite clearly does not 
rule on the residency requirements for Board 
of Education elections, voting by those regis- 
tered voters who were here less than a year 
but who nevertheless were able to vote in 
January and in March for the elections for 
Delegate to the House of Representatives was 
either forbidden or allowed as a challenge 
ballot which was not counted. 

A possibly even more confusing residency 
problem will arise in connection with the 
party elections on May 2, 1972. On that day 
there will be two different closed party elec- 
tions, and unless the residency period is 
changed by statute, there will be two sets of 
residency requirements for all persons who 
have lived here less than a year. 

There will be a closed party primary elec- 
tion under the 1970 act to choose party can- 
didates for Delegate to the House of Repre- 
sentatives—to which the 30-day residency 
requirement will apply under the authority 
of the Lester case. 

On the same day there will be closed party 
elections also under the original 1955 Elec- 
tion Act for candidates for delegate to the 
presidential nominating conventions, for na- 
tional committeemen and national commit- 
teewomen and members of local political 
parties, as well as voting on the so-called 
party questions. 

The statutory 1-year residency require- 
ment would appear to apply to this second 
group of elections, unless the period were 
amended by legislation. 

In view of this confusing situation in re- 
gard to the durational residency require- 
ments for qualified electors in the District 
of Columbia and because of the difficulty in 
administering the elections in November, the 
bill establishes a 30-day residency require- 
ment. 

The bill also changes the minimum age for 
voter qualification in the existing D.C. Elec- 
tion Act (D.C, Code, sec. 1-—1102(2)(b)) 
from 21 to 18 years of age. 

The 26th Amendment to the U.S. Constitu- 
tion, which was implemented by S.J. Res. 7 
of the 92nd Congress, ratified promptly by 
the requisite 38 states, and certified on July 
5, 1971, provides that any U.S. citizen who 
is otherwise qualified may vote in any state 
or political subdivision in any election if he 
is at least 18 years of age. Hence, the provi- 
sion referred to above in the 1955 D.C. law is 
no longer valid, and the change made by this 
provision of H.R. 10784 is merely a matter of 
conforming the D.C. Election Act to the 26th 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

The bill further enfranchises a felon who 
has been pardoned or is no longer subject 
to the jurisdiction of any court. In recent 
years, not only has the whole issue of dis- 
enfranchisement of former felons been chal- 
lenged in the courts, but also several juris- 
dictions have moved toward restoration of 
the right to vote. To enable the ex-offender 
to participate in meaningful community ac- 
tivities and to not foster his sense of es- 
trangement, the bill moves toward this 
restoration. 


2. Increased compensation for members of 
the Board of Elections 

Under the present law, members of the 
Board of Elections are compensated at the 
rate of $50 per day, with a maximum of $2500 
& year. This has served to either limit a 
Board member's participation to 50 days or 
else force him to contribute his time to 
Board matters. The $50 rate has also created 
the anomalous situation of the Board being 
able to pay consultants more than the mem- 
bers themselves. This bill would provide for 
compensation at the rate of $75 per day, with 
a limit of $11,250, or the equivalent of 150 
days. 

3. Presidential preference primary and 
part delegates 

The bill establishes a presidential prefer- 

ence primary election during May of each 
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presidential election year. This primary will 
allow the qualified electors of the District 
of Columbia to indicate their preference 
among the candidates for nomination for 
President, The bill also allows for four cate- 
gories of delegates to a particular political 
party national convention: slates of dele- 
gates committed to the support of a par- 
ticular candidate for nomination for Presi- 
dent, slates of delegates uncommitted to 
any particular nominee, individual delegates 
committed to the support of a particular 
candidate for nomination for President, and 
uncommitted individuals. The ballot shall 
have the names clearly indicated on the 
ballot of which slates or individuals support 
which candidates for nomination for Presi- 
dent so that the voter's choice is clear. 

4. Records and reporting of campaign funds 

The bill considerably strengthens the re- 
quirements for keeping records and reporting 
campaign funds. Every political committee 
is required to maintain an address in the 
District of Columbia and register with the 
Board of Elections. Such committee is also 
required to file between 3 and 5 days before 
an election and 30 days after an election a 
complete accounting of contributions, ex- 
penditures, debts and obligations. Such state- 
ments are to be made part of the public 
records of the Board of Elections open to 
public inspection. 

Failure to file such statements requires 
the Board to publish an announcement that 
such statements were not filed by a candidate 
in violation of law and the candidate can- 
not be certified as having been elected to 
office. 

5. Credit for campaign contributions 

The bill provides a tax credit of up to $20 
per individual for 50% of any campaign 
contribution to any candidate to any office 
covered by the D.C, Election Act. The com- 
mittee feels that this will encourage cam- 
paign contributions from a broader number 
of citizens and thus eliminate the necessity 
for a candidate having to rely on large pri- 
vate contributions. It is hoped that this 
will make government more responsive to 
the changing needs of the people. 

6. Federal Corrupt Practices Act 


The District of Columbia was not included 
in the definition of the word “State” in the 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act when it was 
passed, an omission which has persisted until 
today. Thus, when a “political committee” 
includes committees which accept contribu- 
tions or make expenditures in two or more 
states, operation of such committee in the 
District of Columbia has not affected its 
status as far as reporting requirements. This 
bill would include the District of Columbia 
in such definition of State. 

HEARINGS 

Public hearings on these and other amend- 
ments to the D.C. Election Act were held on 
August 24, 1971, and October 11, 1971. Testi- 
mony was received from members of Congress 
and from spokesmen for the District of 
Columbia Government, the D.C. Board of 
Elections, the D.C. Republican Committee, 
the D.C. Democratic Central Committee, and 
the Statehood Party of the District of Colum- 
bia, as well as from private citizens. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The Committee is of the opinion that the 
provisions of this bill will amend and up- 
date the D.C. Election Act of 1955 in several 
important aspects which are timely and in 
the public interest. For these reasons, the 
Committee urges prompt and favorable ac- 
tion on this bill. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

S. 2878 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
District of Columbia Election Act (D.C. Code, 
sec. 1-1100 et seq.), is amended as follows: 

(1) The first section of such Act (D.C. 
Code. sec. 1-1101), is amended (A) by insert- 
ing “(a)” immediately after “That”, (B) by 
striking out in clause (3) thereof the words 
“at large”, (C) by striking out in clause (2) 
thereof the final “and”, and (D) by redesig- 
nating clause (3) as clause (4), (E) by add- 
ing a new clause (3) as follows: 

“(3) Alternates to the officials referred to 
in clauses (1) and (2) above, bis per- 
mitted b; litical party rules; and”, 
and, (F) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(b) Candidates for office participating in 
an election of the officials referred to in 
clauses (2) and (3), or designated pursuant 
to clause (4), of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion may be elected or designed, as the case 
miy be, at large or by precinct or ward.” 

(2) Subsection (2) of section 2 of such 
Act (D.C. Code, sec. 1-1102), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(2) The term ‘qualified elector’ means 
any person (A) who, for the purpose of vot- 
ing in an election under this Act, has resided 
or has been domiciled in the District con- 
tinuously during the thirty-day period end- 
ing on the day of such election, (B) who isa 
citizen of the United States, (C) who is, or 
will be on the day of the next election, at 
least eighteen years old, (D) who has never 
been convicted of a felony in the United 
States, or if he has been so convicted, has 
been pardoned or is no longer subject to 
the jurisdiction of any court with respect 
thereto, (E) who is not mentally incom- 
petent as adjudged by a court of competent 
jurisdiction, and (F) who certifies that he 
does not claim, and has not, within thirty 
days immediately preceding the day of the 
election, claimed the right to vote or voted 
in any election in any State or territory of 
the United States (other than the District 
of Columbia) .” 

(3) Subsection (4) of section 2 of such 
Act (D.C. Code, sec. 1-1102) is amended by 
deleting “a school” and by inserting the word 
“an” in lieu thereof. 

(4) Subsection (b) of section 4 of such 
Act (D.C. Code, sec. 1-1104), is amended by 
striking “$50 per day, with a limit of $2500 
per annum” and inserting “$75 per day with 
@ limit of $11,250 per annum” in lieu thereof. 

(5) Paragraph (2) of subsection (a) of 
section 5 of such Act (D.C. Code, sec. 1-1105), 
is amended by inserting immediately before 
the semicolon a comma and the following: 
“including, upon approval by majority vote 
of the City Council, referendums, advisory 
elections, and other community elections 
such as those for model cities programs, as 
part of any regular election”. 

(6) Paragraph (3) of subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 5 of such Act (D.C. Code, sec. 1-1105), 
is amended by striking “official” and insert- 
ing “sample” in lieu thereof. 

(7) Paragraph (4) of subsection (a) of 
section 5 of such Act (D.C. Code, sec, 1-1105), 
is amended by deleting the word “school”. 

(8) Paragraph (6) of subsection (a) of 
section 5 of such Act (D.C. Code, sec. 1-1105) 
is amended (A) by striking “paragraphs (1), 
(2), (3), or (4)" and by inserting “para- 
graphs (1), (2), or (3) in lieu thereof, and 
(B) by inserting after “(69 Stat. 584)” the 
words “as amended.” 

(9) Section 5 of such Act (D.C. Code, sec. 
1-1105), is amended (A) by redesignating 
subsections (b), (c), and (d) as subsections 
(c), (d), and (e), respectively, and (B) by 
adding after subsection (a) the following: 
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“(b)(1) The Board shall, on the first 
Tuesday after the first Monday in May 
of each presidential election year, conduct 
a presidential preference primary election 
within the District of Columbia in which 
the registered qualified voters therein may 
express their preference for candidates of each 
political party of the District of Columbia for 
nomination for President. 

“(2) No person shall be listed on the ballot 
as a candidate for nomination for President 
in such primary unless there shall have been 
filed with the Board no later than forty-five 
days before the date of such presidential 
primary election a petition on behalf of his 
candidacy signed by the candidate and at 
least one thousand qualified electors of the 
District of Columbia who are registered under 
section 7 of this Act, and of the same political 
party as the nominee. 

“(3) Candidates for delegate and alternates 
where permitted by political party rules to a 
particular political party national conven- 
tion convened to nominate that party’s can- 
didate for President shall be listed on the 
ballot of the presidential preference primary 
held under this Act as: 

“(A) slates of candidates for delegates 
supporting a candidate for nomination for 
President: Provided, That there shall have 
been filed with the Board, no later than 
forty-five days before the date of such presi- 
dential primary, a petition on behalf of such 
slate’s candidacy signed by the candidates 
on the slate, the candidate for nomination 
for President supported by the slate, and by 
at least one thousand qualified electors of 
the District of Columbia who are registered 
under section 7 of this Act, and of the same 
political party as the qualified voters of such 
slate; 

“(B) as slates of candidates for delegates 
not committed to support any named candi- 
date for nomination for President: Provided, 
That there shall have been filed with the 
Board, no later than forty-five days before 
the date of such presidential primary, a pe- 
tition on behalf of such slate’s candidacy, 
signed by the candidates on the slate and by 
at least one thousand qualified electors of 
the District of Columbia who have registered 
under section 7 of this Act, and of the same 
political party as the qualified voters and 
such slate; 

“(C) as an individual candidate for dele- 
gate supporting a candidate for nomination 
for President; Provided, That such candidate 
for delegate shall have complied with sub- 
section (a) section 8 of this Act (D.C. Code, 
sec. 1-1108) and the petition referred to 
that subsection is signed by the candidate 
for nomination for President supported by 
such candidate for delegate, and 

“(D) as an individual not committed to 
support any named candidate for nomination 
for President: Provided, That such candidate 
for delegate shall have complied with subsec- 
tion (a) section 8 of this Act (D.C. Code, 
sec. 1-1108). 

“(4) The Board shall (a) arrange the bal- 
lot for the presidential preference primary 
so as to enable each voter to indicate his 
choice for presidential nominee and for the 
slate of delegates and alternates pledged to 
support that prospective nominee with one 
mark, and provide an alternative to vote for 
individual delegates or uncommitted slates 
of delegates and (b) clearly indicate on the 
baliot the candidate for nomination for 
President which a slate or candidate for 
delegate supports. 

“(5) The delegates and alternate delegates, 
of each political party within the District of 
Columbia to the national convention of that 
party convened for the nomination of the 
candidate of that political party for Presi- 
dent, elected in accordance with this Act, 
shall be obligated to vote for the candidate 
for nomination who received at least a plu- 
rality of the votes cast in the presidential 
preference primary for all such candidates of 
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that party for President held in the District 
of Columbia at which such delegates were 
elected on the first and second ballots cast 
at that convention for nominees for Presi- 
dent, or until such time as such candidate 
receiving a plurality of such vote cast in the 
presidential preference primary withdraws 
his candidacy, but on subsequent ballots so 
cast each such delegate shall be free to cast 
his ballots in his discretion without restric- 
tion. 

“(6) The Board shall by regulation specify 
such additional details as may be necessary 
and proper to effectuate the purposes and 
provisions of this subsection.” 

(10) Subsection (d) of section 5 of such 
Act (D.C. Code, sec. 1-1105) is amended by 
striking “persons not absent from the Dis- 
trict but who are physically unable”, and 
inserting “either persons temporarily absent 
from the District or persons physically un- 
able” in lieu thereof. 

(11) Subsection (a) of section 7 of such 
Act (D.C. Code, sec. 1-1107) is amended by 
striking in the second sentence “person” and 
inserting “qualified elector”, 

(12) Paragraph (1) of subsection (d) of 
section 7 of such Act (D.C. Code, sec. 1- 
1107), is amended (A) by striking from 
clause (A) the words “odd-numbered calen- 
dar year and of each presidential year” and 
inserting “even-numbered year” in lieu 
thereof, and (B) by striking from clause (B) 
the words “presidential election” and in- 
serting “even-numbered” in lieu thereof, and 
(C) by inserting in clause (c), after the 
word “special”, the words, “or runoff.” 

(13) Subsection (a) of section 8 of such 
Act (D.C. Code, sec. 1-1108) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(2) Candidates for offices referred to in 
clause (1) of the first section of this Act 
and for offices designated pursuant to clause 
(3) of such section shall be the persons reg- 
istered under section 7 who have been nomi- 
nated for such office by petitions prepared 
and presented to the Board in accordance 
with rules prescribed by the Board, but not 
later than forty-five days before the date 
of the election, and signed by the following 
minimum number of qualified electors duly 
registered under section 7 of the same po- 
litical party as the nominee: 

(1) in the case of petitions nominating 
candidates for offices referred to in clause 
(1) of the first section of this Act and of 
petitions nominating candidates designated 
for election at large pursuant to clause (3) 
of such section, signatures of at least two 
hundred such electors; 

“(2) in the case of petitions nominating 
candidates for offices designated for election 
from a ward pursuant to clause (3) of such 
section, signatures of at least fifty such elec- 
tors residing in such ward, or one-half of 
1 per centum of the registered electors of 
such party residing in such ward, whichever 
is less; and 

“(3) in the case of petitions nominating 
candidates for the office of Delegate and 
for member of the Board of Education, they 
shall be accompanied by a guarantee of $200 
in the form of currency, surety or a bond, at 
the choice of the candidate. Such guarantee 
shall be forfeited by the candidate in the 
event he fails to receive at least 5 per centum 
of the vote cast in the election for which he 
has presented a petition to the Board. In 
the event such candidate received at least 
5 per centum of the vote cast, the guarantee 
shall be returned in full.” 

(14) Subsection (b) of section 8 of such 
Act (D.C. Code, sec. 1-1108) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(b) No such person shall hold elected 
office pursuant to this Act unless— 

“(1) he has been a bona fide resident of 
the District of Columbia since the begin- 
ning of the one-year period ending on the 
date of the election in which he was elected 
to such office; or 
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“(2) in the case of a person elected from 
a ward, he has been a bona fide resident of 
the District of Columbia since the beginning 
of the one-year period ending on the date 
of the election in which he was elected to 
such Office, and a bona fide resident of the 
ward from which he was elected since the 
beginning of the six-month period ending 
on the date of such election; 
and is a qualified elector registered under 
section 7 of this Act.” 

(15) Subsection (c) of section 8 of such 
Act (D.C. Code, sec. 1-1108) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(c)(1) In each election of officials re- 
ferred to in clause (1) of the first section 
of this Act, and in each election of officials 
designated for election at large pursuant to 
clause (3) of such section, the Board shall 
arrange the ballot of each party to enable 
the registered voters of such party to vote 
separately for each official duly qualified 
and nominated for election to such office; 
and 

“*(2) In each election of officials designated, 
pursuant to clause (3) of the first section of 
this Act, for election from a ward, the Board 
shall arrange the ballot of each party to 
enable the registered voters of such party, 
residing in such ward, to vote separately for 
each official duly qualified and nominated 
from such ward for election to such office 
from such ward.” 

(16) Subsection (f) of section 8 of such 
Act (D.C. Code, sec. 1-1108), is amended 
by striking “August 15” and inserting “the 
third Tuesday in August” in lieu thereof. 

(17) Subsection (1) of section 8 of such 
Act (D.C. Code, sec, 1-1108), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(1) Each candidate in a primary election 
for the office of Delegate shall be nominated 
for such office by a petition (1) filed with the 
Board not later than the forty-fifth day be- 
fore the date of such primary election; (2) 
signed by qualified electors registered under 
section 7 of this Act equal in number to 1 
per centum of the total number of such elec- 
tors in the District of Columbia who are of 
the same political party as the nominee, as 
shown by the records of the Board as of the 
ninety-ninth day before the date of such 
primary election, or by two thousand of such 
qualified electors who are of the same polit- 
ical party as the nominee, whichever is less; 
but in no case less than one hundred quali- 
fied electors. A nominating petition for a 
candidate in a primary election for the of- 
fice of Delegate may not be circulated for 
signature before the ninety-ninth day pre- 
ceding the date of such election and may not 
be filed with the Board before the sventieth 
day preceding such date. The Board may pre- 
scribe rules with respect to the preparation 
and presentation of nominating petitions. 
The Board shall arrange the ballot of each 
political party in each such primary elec- 
tion so as to enable a voter of such party to 
vote for any one duly nominated candidate of 
that party for the office of Delegate.” 

(18) Paragraph (1) of subsection (j) of 
section 8 of such Act (D.C. Code, sec. 1-1108), 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(j) (1) A duly qualified candidate for the 
office of Delegate may, subject to the pro- 
visions of this subsection, be nominated 
directly as such a candidate for election in 
the next succeeding general election for such 
office (including any such election to be held 
to fill a vacancy). Such person shall be 
nominated by a petition (A) filed with the 
Board not less than the forty-fifth day before 
the date of such general election; and (B) 
signed by duly registered voters equal in 
number to 14% per centum of the total num- 
ber of registered voters of the District, as 
shown by the records of the Board as of the 
ninety-ninth day before the date of such 
election, or by three thousand persons duly 
registered under section 7 of this Act, which- 
ever is less but in no case less than one 
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hundred such duly registered voters. A 
nominating petition for such a candidate for 
the office of Delegate may not be circulated 
for signature before the ninety-ninth day 
preceding the date of such election and may 
not be filed with the Board before the 
seventieth day preceding such date. The 
Board may prescribe rules with respect to the 
preparation and presentation of such 
nominating petitions, 

(19) Subsection (m) of section 8 of such 
Act (D.C. Code, sec. 1-1108) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(m)(1) Designation of offices of local 
party committees to be filled by election pur- 
suant to clause (3) of the first section of 
this Act shall be effected, in accordance with 
the provision of this subsection, by written 
communication signed by the chairman of 
such committee and filed with the Board not 
later than ninety days before the date of such 
election. 

“(2) Such designation shall specify sep- 
arately (A) the titles of the offices and the 
total number of members to be elected at 
large, if any, and (B) the title of the offices 
and the total number of members to be 
elected by ward, if any. 

“(3) In the event that a party committee 
designates members to be elected by ward 
pursuant to clause (B) of paragraph (2) this 
subsection, the number of such officials to 
be elected from each of the wards shall be 
based on the relative numerical strength of 
such party in such ward, as compared with 
the total numerical strength of such party 
in the District, in each case as measured by 
the total number of registered votes of such 
party residing in each ward (as shown by 
the records of the Board as of one hundred- 
twenty days before such election) based on 
the method known as the method of equal 
proportion, with no ward to elect less than 
one member. The Board shall by regulation 
specify such additional details as may be 
necessary and proper to effectuate the pur- 
pose of this subsection.” 

(20) Paragraph (1) of subsection (n) of 
section 8 of such Act (D.C. Code, sec. 1-1108), 
is amended by striking “qualified electors” 
and inserting “duly registered voters” in lieu 
thereof. 

(21) Subsection (0) of section 8 of such 
Act (D.C. Code, sec. 1-1108), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(o) Each candidate in a general election 
for members of the Board of Education shall 
be nominated for such office by a petition 
(A) filed with the Board not later than the 
forty-fifth calendar day before the date of 
such general election; and (B) signed by at 
least two hundred persons who are duly reg- 
istered under section 7 of this Act in the 
ward from which the candidate seeks elec- 
tion, or in the case of a candidate running 
at large, signed by at least fifty persons in 
each ward of the District who are duly reg- 
istered in such ward, and such additional 
number of persons duly registered under sec- 
tion 7 of this Act, without regard to ward, 
as may be necessary for such petition to con- 
tain not less than one thousand persons. A 
nominating petition for a candidate in a 
general election for members of the Board of 
Education may not be circulated for sig- 
natures before the ninety-ninth day preced- 
ing the date of such election and may -not be 
filed with the Board before the seventieth 
day preceding such date. The Board may pre- 
scribe rules with respect to the preparation 
and presentation of nominating petitions. 
In a general election for members of the 
Board of Education, the Board shall arrange 
the ballot for each ward to enable a voter 
registered in that ward to vote for any one 
candidate duly nominated to be elected to 
such office from such ward, and to vote for 
as many candidates duly nominated for 
election at large to such office as there are 
Board of Education members to be elected 
at large in such election.” 
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(22) Subsection (q) of section 8 of such 
Act (D.C. Code, sec. 1-1108) is amended by 
inserting the words “, or slates of candidates” 
after the word “candidates”. 

(23) Section 8 of such Act (D.C. Code, sec. 
1-1108), is amended by adding at the end 
of that section the following: 

“(r) Any petition or other document re- 
quired to be filed under this Act by a par- 
ticular date must be filed no later than 5 
o'clock post meridian on such date.” 

(24) Subsection (1) of section 8 of such 
Act (D.C. Code, sec. 1-1108), is repealed. 

(25) Subsection (c) of section 9 of such 
Act (D.C. Code, sec. 1-1109), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(c) Any candidate or group of candidates 
may, not less than two weeks prior to such 
election, petition the Board for credentials 
authorizing watchers at one or more polling 
places and at the place or places where the 
vote is to be counted for the next election 
during voting hours and until the count has 
been completed. The Board shall formulate 
rules and regulations not inconsistent with 
this Act to prescribe the form of watchers’ 
credentials, to govern the conduct of such 
watchers, and to limit the number of watch- 
ers so that the conduct of the election will 
not be unreasonably obstructed. Such rules 
and regulations should provide fair opportu- 
nity for watchers for all candidates or groups 
of candidates to challenge prospective voters 
whom the watchers believe to be unqualified 
to vote, to question the accuracy in the vote 
count, and otherwise to observe the conduct 
of the election at the polling places and the 
counting of votes.” 

(26) Paragraph (1) of subsection (a) of 
section 10 of such Act (D.C. Code, sec. 1- 
1110), is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) (1) The elections of the officials re- 
ferred to in clauses (1), (2), and (3) of the 
first section and of officials designated pursu- 
ant to clause (4) of such section and the 
presidential preference primary under sec- 
tion 5(b) of this Act shall be held on the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday in May 
of each presidential election year.” 

(27) Section 10(a)(7)(A) of such Act 
(D.C. Code, sec. 1-1110), is amended (A) by 
striking out “a majority” and inserting “at 
least 35 per centum” in lieu thereof and 
(B) by striking out “on the twenty-first day 
following such election” and inserting “ei- 
ther on the twenty-first day following such 
election or, in exceptional circumstances 
determined by the Board to make such date 
impracticable, not less than two weeks nor 
more than six weeks after the date on which 
the Board has determined the results of the 
preceding general election. At the time of 
announcing such determination the Board 
shall establish and announce the date of the 
runoff election, if one is required.” 

(28) Section 10(a)(7)(B) of such Act 
(D.C. Code, sec. 1-1110), is amended by strik- 
ing out “a majority” and inserting “at least 
35 per centum” in lieu thereof. 

(29) Paragraph (8) of subsection (a) of 
section 10 of such Act (D.C. Code, sec, 1- 
1110), is amended by striking “less than 
a majority” and by inserting a period instead. 

(30) Subsection (a) of section 11 of such 
Act (D.C. Code, sec. 1-1111), is amended 
by inserting immediately before the last 
sentence thereof, the following new sen- 
tence: ‘In no case, however, shall the peti- 
tioner be required to pay the cost of any 
recount in any such election if the differ- 
ence in the number of votes received by 
the petitioner in connection with any office 
and the number of votes received by the per- 
son certified as having been elected to that 
office, in the case of an election from a ward, 
is less than 1 per centum or fifty votes 
whichever is less, or in the case of an elec- 
tion at large, is less than 1 per centum or 
two hundred votes, whichever is less.” 

(31) Subsection (b) of section 13 of such 
Act (D.C. Code, sec. 1-1113), is amended by 
striking “or” immediately before “delegate” 
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and inserting “or alternate,” immediately 
after “delegate”. 

(32) Subsection (d) of section 13 of such 
Act (D.C. Code, sec. 1-1113), is amended by 
striking “or” immedately before “delegate” 
and inserting “, or alternate” immediately 
after “delegate”. 

(33) Subsection (e) of section 13 of such 
Act (D.C. Code, sec. 1-1113), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(e)(1) Every independent committee or 
party committee which receives or expends 
funds on behalf of any candidate or group 
of candidates in an election for any office 
referred to in the first section of this Act, 
or in a primary election held under section 
5(b) of this Act, shall have a chairman and 
a treasurer and shall maintain an address 
in the District of Columbia where notices 
may be sent. Every such committee shall 
register with the Board of Elections. 

“(2) In any election held in the District 
of Columbia with respect to any office re- 
ferred to in the first section of this Act, or 
with respect to a primary election held un- 
der section 5(b) of this Act, each candidate 
for election, and the treasurer of each inde- 
pendent or party committee, shall file with 
the Board of Elections not less than three 
nor more than five days before, and also 
within thirty days after, the date on which 
such primary or general election is held, an 
itemized statement, complete as of the day 
next preceding the date of filing, setting 
forth— 

“(A) a correct and itemized account of 
each contribution received by such candi- 
date or committee, or by any person for such 
candidate or committee with his or its knowl- 
edge or consent, from any source, for use in 
connection with such election, together with 
the name of the actual contributor; 

“(B) a correct and itemized account of 
each expenditure made by such candidate or 
committee or by any person for such candi- 
date or committee, with his or its knowledge 
or consent, in connection with such election, 
together with the name and address of the 
Person to whom such expenditure was made, 
the date of such expenditure, and the pur- 
pose for which it was made; and 

“(C) a correct and itemized account of 
any unpaid debts and obligations incurred 
by such candidate or committee with respect 
to such election, and the balance, if any, of 
such contributions remaining in the candi- 
date or committee’s possession. 

“(3) A statement required by this subsec- 
tion to be filed by a candidate or the treas- 
urer of an independent or party committee 
shall be signed by the candidate or the treas- 
urer of such committee, as the case may be, 
and shall be verified by the oath or affirma- 
tion of the person filing such statement, 
taken before any officer authorized to ad- 
minister oaths. Such statement shall be 
deemed properly filed when deposited at the 
Board of Elections within the prescribed 
time. Such statement shall be preserved by 
the Board of Elections for a period of two 
years from the date of filing, shall consti- 
tute a part of the public records of such 
Board, and shall be open to public inspec- 
tion. 

(4) In any case in which a candidate fails 
to timely file a statement required under 
this section to be filed prior to such elec- 
tion, the Board of Election shall, on the sec- 
ond day before such primary or general elec- 
tion in which such candidate is entered, 
cause to be published in one or more news- 
papers of general circulation in the District 
of Columbia an announcement stating that 
the candidate did not flle a report of cam- 
paign expenditures as required by law. No 
candidate for election to any such office or 
participation in such primary shall be certi- 
fied as having been elected to that office, or 
as a winner of any primary held pursuant to 
section 5(b) until all statements required to 
be filled by such candidate pursuant to this 
section have been filed, Any candidate or 
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other person who wilfully violates this sec- 
tion shall be subject to imprisonment for 
thirty days or a fine of $5,000, or both.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Title VI of article I of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Income and Franchise Tax 
Act of 1947 (D.C. Code, secs. 47—1567—47-— 
1567e), is amended by adding at the end of 
that title the following new section: 

“Sec. 7. (a) CREDIT FOR CAMPAIGN CONTRI- 
BUTIONS.—For the p of encouraging 
residents of the District to participate in the 
election process in the District, there shall be 
allowed to an individual a credit against the 
tax (if any) imposed by this article in an 
amount equal to 50 per centum of any cam- 
paign contribution made to any candidate for 
election to any office referred to in the first 
section of the District of Columbia Election 
Act, but in no event shall such credit exceed 
the amount of $20. 

“(b) If the amount of credit allowed an 
individual by subsection (a) for a taxable 
year exceeds the amount of tax (computed 
without regard to such subsection but after 
allowance of any other credit allowable under 
this article) imposed under this article on 
such individual for such taxable year, a re- 
fund shall be allowed such individual to the 
extent that such credit exceeds the amount 
of such tax. 

“(c)(1) A husband and wife filing separate 
returns for a taxable year for which a joint 
return could have been made by them may 
claim between them only the total credit (or 
refund) to which they would have been en- 
titled under this section had a joint return 
been filed. 

“(2) No individual for whom a personal 
exemption was allowed on another indi- 
vidual’s return shall be entitled to a credit 
(or refund) under this section.”. 

(b) The table of contents of such article 
is amended by adding at the end of the part 
of such table relating to title VI the follow- 
ing: 

“Sec. 7. Credit for campaign contributions.”. 

Sec. 3. Paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of sub- 
section (c) of section 2 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to fix and regulate the salaries of 
teachers, school officers, and other employees 
of the Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia”, approved June 20, 1906 (D.C. 
Code, sec. 31-101 (c)), are amended to read 
as follows: 

“(1) Each member of the Board of Educa- 
tion elected from a ward shall at the time of 
his nomination (A) be a qualified elector 
(as that term is defined in section 2 of the 
District of Columbia Election Act) in the 
school election ward from which he seeks 
election, (B) have, for the six-month period 
immediately preceding his nomination, re- 
sided in the school election ward from which 
he ts nominated, and (C) have, during the 
one-year period next preceding his nomina- 
tion, been an actual resident of the District 
of Columbia and have during such period 
claimed residence nowhere else. A member 
shall forfeit his office upon failure to main- 
tain the qualifications required by this para- 
graph, 

“(2) Each member of the Board of Edu- 
cation elected at large shall at time of his 
nomination (A) be a qualified elector (as 
that term is defined in section 2 of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Election Act) in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and (B) have, during the 
one-year period next preceding his nomina- 
tion, been an actual resident of the District 
of Columbia and have during such period 
claimed residence nowhere else. A member 
shall forfeit his office upon failure to main- 
tain the qualifications required by this para- 
graph. 

“(3) No individual may hold the office of 
member of the Board of Education and (A) 
hold another elective office other than dele- 
gate or alternate delegate to a convention 
of a political party nominating candidates 
for President and Vice President of the 
United States, or (B) also be an officer or 
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employee of the District of Columbia gov- 
ernment or of the Board of Education. A 
member will forfeit his office upon failure to 
maintain the qualifications required by this 
paragraph.”. 

Sec. 4. Subsection (i) of section 1 of the 
Act of June 25, 1910 (ch. 392, 36 Stat. 822), 
as amended (2 U.S.C. 241 (i)), and section 
591, title 18, United States Code, are each 
amended by deleting the period at the end 
thereof and by inserting in Meu thereof a 
comma followed by the words “and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia”. 

Sec. 5. The provisions of this Act and the 
amendments made thereby shall take effect 
as of January 1, 1972. 


TEMPORARY EXTENSION OF CER- 
TAIN HOUSING AND OTHER ACTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 437, 
Senate Joint Resolution 176. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A joint resolution (S.J. Res. 176) to extend 
the authority of the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development with respect to interest 
rates on insured mortgages, to extend and 
modify certain provisions of the National 
Flood Insurance Act of 1968, and for other 
purposes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the resolution, Senate Joint 
Resolution 176, is to extend certain hous- 
ing laws for temporary periods and to 
provide for certain exemptions now 
found in housing and other related laws. 

The most important provision in the 
bill has to do with the interest rate 
ceiling on FHA and VA mortgages. Sec- 
tion 1 of the resolution would extend for 
a 6-months period the existing authority 
for the ceiling to be established by the 
Secretary of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. This authority 
expires on January 1, 1972, and the reso- 
lution would extend it to Jume 30, 1972. 
The committee expects to report a com- 
prehensive housing bill to the Senate 
early next year and this matter will be 
fully debated and it is hoped a more con- 
structive solution will be found to the 
interest rate question prior to the ex- 
piration date of June 30, 1972. 

Section 2 of the resolution contains an 
extension of expiration dates applicable 
to the flood insurance program. Unless 
otherwise extended, certain authorities 
under the flood insurance program would 
cease as of December 31, 1971. The reso- 
lution before us would extend the date 
for 2 years—to December 31, 1973. 

Section 3 of the resolution would sus- 
pend for a period of 2 years a require- 
ment in existing law that Federal dis- 
aster assistance would not be available 
for a property owner located in an area 
that is eligible for flood insurance if the 
property owner has not taken advantage 
of the flood insurance. Because of the 
failure of the administration and others 
to notify properly such property own- 
ers, it is believed that the existing stat- 
ute would work a severe hardship on 
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these families. The committee, there- 
fore, is recommending that the prop- 
erty owners have an additional 2 years 
to fulfill the reauirements of the law. 
Two years would also permit the Fed- 
eral Insurance Corporation to work more 
closely with local governing bodies and 
private insurers to publicize the statu- 
tory requirements. 

Section 4 of the resolution contains 2 
provision which would remove the exist- 
ing ceiling on FHA and VA mortgages 
to be purchased by the Government Na- 
tional Mortgage Association under its 
tandem plan. The existing ceiling of $22,- 
000—or $24,500 for 4-bedroom or larger 
units—limits the application of this pro- 
gram only to about one-half of | the 
States. The purpose of the program 1s to 
avoid raising the FHA and VA ceiling 
above 7 percent. With this purpose in 
mind, the committee felt that it would 
only be fair that the program apply to 
all FHA and VA mortgages and not just 
to those States where costs permit the 
financing of a home at a level below 
$22,000. 

Because it is expected that interest 
rates will soon drop, to meet the purpose 
of this program the extension is limited 
to 6 months—to June 30, 1972. 

Section 5 of the resolution would ex- 
tend for 1 year the effective date of an 
amendment relative to the taxation of 
national banks by the States. A compre- 
hensive tax law—Public Law 91-156— 
was approved by Congress in 1969 estab- 
lishing for an interim period—expiring 
December 31, 1971—a State tax policy re- 
garding national banks. The law also 
called for a study of the impact of this 
law on the banks and the Nation’s credit 
system by the Federal Reserve Board. 
The Board sent a report to Congress re- 
questing additional legislation be written 
before the permanent amendment be- 
came effective on January 1, 1972. Be- 
cause of the time requirement for such 
legislation, the committee has recom- 
mended that the interim period þe ex- 
tended for 1 year—January 1, 1973. 

Section 6 of the resolution contains a 
provision which would reduce the statu- 
tory requirement for insurance reserves 
held by the Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation. Under existing law, 
the statute requires that the insurance 
reserves amount to 1% percent of the 
savings held by member associations. In 
view of the large volume of savings flow- 
ing into the associations this year, the 
addition to reserves necessary to meet the 
134-percent requirement would work 
considerable hardship on the associations 
and would take away funds that other- 
wise would be available for mortgage 
purposes. The committee is recommend- 
ing that the statutory percentage be re- 
duced from 134 percent to 1%5 percent 
and thus avoid the necessity for as much 
as $400 million being taken away from 
available resources for mortgage lending 
purposes. 

I may say, Mr. President, that prac- 
tically all of these provisions have been 
passed by the Senate at one time, but 
they were passed in individual bills, and 
to meet a situation which was involved 
in the House of Representatives’ con- 
solidating them, we are consolidating the 
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ae and presenting them in one resolu- 
ion. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, repre- 
senting the minority on the committee, 
I am happy to join in support of the 
program that has been laid out by the 
chairman of the committee, and, repre- 
senting the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
Tower), who is the ranking minority 
member of the committee, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 
lags page 3, after line 21, add the follow- 
INCREASE OF AUTHORIZATIONS FOR COMPREHEN- 

SIVE PLANNING GRANTS AND OPEN-SPACE 

LAND GRANTS 

Sec. 7. (a) The fifth sentence of section 
701(b) of the Housing Act of 1954 is amended 
by striking out “$420,000,000” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$470,000,000”. 

(b) Section 708 of the Housing Act of 1961 
is amended by striking out ‘“$560,000,000” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$660,000,000”. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, Senator 
TOwWER’s amendment would authorize the 
appropriation of an additional $50 
million for comprehensive planning 
grants under the 701 program and an 
additional $100 million for the open 
space land program. Each of these 
programs is administered by the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. 

Legislation identical to this proposed 
today was passed by the Senate on July 
15 of this year as Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 52. That action had the effect of 
increasing the authorizations to the full 
amount requested by the President in his 
budget message to Congress for fiscal 
year 1972. Unfortunately, however, the 
House has not yet taken any action on 
these proposed increases. 

With the adoption of this amendment 
by the Senate, we will be able to go to 
conference assured of House considera- 
tion of the proposal at that time, with 
the prospect of a supplemental appro- 
priation at some point during the early 
months of next year. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an ex- 
cerpt from the committee report which 
accompanied Senate Joint Resolution 
52—No. 92-254—explaining the purpose 
of the amendment. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT THE RESOLUTION WOULD DO 


Senate Joint Resolution 52, would authorize 
the appropriation of an additional $50 mil- 
lion for the comprehensive planning grants 
(sec. 701(b) of the Housing Act of 1954) and 
an additional $100 million for the open space 
land program (sec. 708 of the Housing Act of 
1961). This additional authorization would 
be provided by increasing from $420 million 
to $470 million the statutory limits on the 
amounts which may be appropriated for sec- 
tion 701(b) and would increase from $560 
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million to $600 million the amount which 
may be appropriated for the open space land 
program. 

The President’s budget program for fiscal 
1972 proposes an appropriation of $100 mil- 
lion for the section 701 comprehensive plan- 
ning grant program and an appropriation 
of $200 million for the open space land pro- 
gram. These program levels, which had not 
been formulated in time to be submitted 
during the consideration of the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1970, are an in- 
tegral and important portion of the Depart- 
ment’s activities in providing needed assist- 
ance to the communities of his Nation. 

As the President indicated in his message 
of February 8, transmitting a program to 
save and enhance the environment, appro- 
priations requested for the open space pro- 
gram would be used in connection with the 
program's new emphasis on the acquisition 
and development of additional park lands in 
urban areas, including the provision of fa- 
cilities such as swimming pools to add to the 
use and enjoyment of these parks. The ad- 
ditional appropriations requested for the 
comprehensive planning program would be 
used to carry out the program’s new objec- 
tives contemplated for 1972, which are de- 
signed to strengthen the executive and man- 
agerial capabilities of State and local gov- 
ernments. 

Existing authorizations for these programs, 
as increased by the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act of 1970, will fall short of pro- 
viding the authority for the requested ap- 
propriation by $41 million in the compre- 
hensive planning grant program and $91 mil- 
lion in the open space land program. The 
$41 million is the authorization needed to 
meet the President’s budget request for the 
regular section 701 program independent of 
the approximate $26 million unused ear- 
marked authority for community develop- 
ment districts. Because of the nature of the 
appropriations process, unless additional au- 
thorizations are enacted prior to the time 
the Appropriations Committee acts, consid- 
eration of these two requests would have to 
be split between the annual appropriation 
bill and a supplemental appropriation bill. 

The committee reports the resolution at 
this time so that the Independent Offices 
and Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment appropriations bill before the 
Senate can include the full amount re- 
quested in the President's budget program for 
fiscal 1972 for both comprehensive plan- 
ning grant program and the open space land 
program. It is expected that this appropria- 
tion bill will be reported to the Senate within 
the very near future. 

ELIMINATION OF REDTAPE AND DELAYS 


In reporting Senate Joint Resolution 52, 
the committee is mindful of the testimony 
it has received concerning the delays and 
large amounts of unnecessary paperwork 
which has encumbered the program. The 
committee urges the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development to put into effect 
a plan which would drastically reduce paper- 
work required for 701 applications. To make 
this effective, the committee recommends 
that the Department work out self-imposed 
period of time for the Department to con- 
sider an application and to provide an an- 
swer to the applicant. One group of witnesses 
before the committee suggested that a rea- 
sonable time for such a period would be 
60 days. 

SUPPORT FOR STATE AND REGIONAL COUNCILS OF 
GOVERNMENT 

Testimony submitted to the committee 
documented the increasing needs for 701 
funds to assist the Councils of Governments 
in carrying out their project review and co- 
ordination responsibilities under existing law. 

The State and regional project review func- 
tions are carried out in accordance with the 
requirements of the Intergovernmental Re- 
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lations Coordination Act of 1968. The actual 
review process which a State and regional 
Council of Governments is requested to fol- 
low is contained in the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget Circular A-95, and the 
review is known as the A-95 process. 

The A-95 review activity has proved ex- 
tremely valuable in avoiding project dupli- 
cation and project conflicts at the regional 
and State level. The Office of Management 
and Budget has documented that these re- 
view activities have, since the inception of 
the program, netted substantial savings to 
the government over the last few years. A 
more recent limited review conducted by the 
National Service to Regional Councils esti- 
mated these savings to be over $300 million. 
If properly supported, we are convinced that 
the State and Council of Governments review 
activities function as required under A-95 
can reflect even greater savings to Govern- 
ment. We encourage HUD to use the in- 
creased funds to take whatever steps appro- 
priate to help improve the project review 
process at the State regional level. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


In urging the Senate to pass this bill, we 
do not wish to imply that we necessarily sup- 
port the substance of the proposed title II 
of S. 1618, which would establish an executive 
management planning program to replace 
the existing 701 urban planning assistance 
program. 

While we agree that the executive manage- 
ment planning functions as outlined in S. 
1618, which HUD wants at the local mayor 
and State Governor level is important and 
is worthy of Federal aid, we do feel that the 
committee may want to set more refined pro- 
cedures and objectives for the program when 
Substantive legislation is recommended. 
HUD has had authority to fund mayors and 
Governors in this general manner for some 
time, but in the case of mayors and other 
elected local executives, the agency has 
never requested the additional funding re- 
quired for this purpose. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING 
GRANT PROGRAM 

The comprehensive planning grant pro- 
gram is authorized by section 701 of the 
Housing Act of 1954, as amended. Under this 
section, the Secretary is authorized to provide 
comprehensive planning assistance to State, 
areawide, and local public agencies, * è * 
for solying planning problems, including 
those resulting from the increasing concen- 
tration of population in metropolitan and 
other urban areas and the outmigration from 
and lack of coordinated development of re- 
sources and services in rural areas; to facili- 
tate comprehensive planning for urban and 
rural development, including coordinated 
transportation systems, on a continuing basis 
by such governments; and to encourage such 
governments to establish and improve plan- 
ning staffs and techniques on an areawide 
basis * * *, 

Grants may be made for up to two-thirds 
of the total cost of planning work. However, 
grants may cover up to 75 percent of the 
planning costs for localities in designated 
redevelopment areas, in areas facing a sub- 
stantial reduction in employment because 
of Federal Government action, in economic 
development districts (and cities, counties, 
and municipalities located in such districts) 
end for regional commissions established by 
the Appalachian Regional Development Act. 
The Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1970, also authorized grants of not more than 
75 percent of the cost of certain activities 
necessary to the development or implementa- 
tion of plans and programs in areas whose 
development has significance for the pur- 
poses of national growth and urban develop- 
ment objectives. 

The statute clearly sets forth comprehen- 
sive planning as a process to assist State and 
local elected officials in formulating and then 
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implementing policies for growth and devel- 
opment, Comprehensive planning provides a 
framework for individual development and 
management decisions spanning a broad 
Tange of governmental activities, services, 
and investments. This framework guides the 
selection, sequence, and timing of specific 
functional planning and enhances coordi- 
nation with comprehensive overall policies 
and objectives. This comprehensive scope of 
the program distinguishes it from the other 
Federal planning assistance programs that 
are limited to function interests. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE OPEN SPACE LAND-GRANT 

PROGRAM 

The open space land programs were au- 
thorized under title VII of the Housing Act 
of 1961, as amended. The original program 
elements were (1) Acquisition and develop- 
ment of undeveloped land; (2) urban parks; 
(3) urban beautification and improvement; 
(4) historic preservation; and (5) demon- 
Strations, studies, and publications. 

Title IV of the Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment Act of 1970 combined the former 
program elements, and clarified and broad- 
ened statutory authorities. The amended 
program provides for grants to States and 
local public bodies to acquire and develop 
open space land. In addition to providing 
parks and recreation areas, the program 
helps curb urban sprawl and prevent the 
spread of urban blight and deterioration, en- 
courages more economic and desirable urban 
development, assists in preserving areas and 
properties of historic or architectural value, 
and helps provide necessary conservation and 
scenic areas. 

As provided in the HUD Act of 1970, up to 
50 percent grants may be made to heip fi- 
nance the acquisition of title or other interest 
in open space and the development of open 
space or other public land in urban areas, in- 
cluding development of publicly owned or 
controlled land. Grants of up to 75 percent 
may be made for the acquisition if interest 
in undeveloped or predominantly undevel- 
oped land which would have special signifi- 
cance in helping to shape economic and de- 
sirable patterns of urban growth. Up to 50 
percent of the non-Federal share of a project 
may be made up by donations of land or ma- 
terials. Where appropriate, temporary use of 
leaseholds, with limited development ac- 
tivities, may be provided through the pro- 
gram. The cost of relocation payments and 
services shall be made as part of a project 
involving acquisition. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Texas (Mr. TOWER). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment, and ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The amend- 
ment will be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. MonpdaLe’s amendment is as 
follows: 

In sentence one, section 718(a) of the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1970 strike “State or local public body or 
agency” and insert in lieu thereof “State, 
local public body or agency, or other entity”. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, this 
was an amendment prepared by HUD. I 
do not believe there was any objection 
to it. It is designed to make nonprofit 
organizations eligible for supplementary 
grants as a part of the new community 
assistance program. 

The present law makes public bodies 
eligible for supplementary grants, but 
inadvertently omitted nonprofit organi- 
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zations as being eligible for such supple- 
mentary grants just as they are now eli- 
gible for regular grants for certain com- 
munity assistance projects such as the 
Hill-Burton program concerning hos- 
pital and health services. The amend- 
ment would make nonprofit organiza- 
tions eligible for supplementary grants 
in cases where they are now eligible for 
the regular grants for those new com- 
munity assistance projects which the 
Secretary determines are necessary or 
desirable for a new community program. 

I understand that the Department 
supports the amendment. I think it does 
fill a loophole that was inadvertent, and 
I would ask the floor manager if this 
amendment is acceptable to him. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I am 
willing to accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Minnesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I have a question I 
would like to address to my colleague 
from Alabama. There are a number of 
national banks located in Montana which 
are owned by a bank holding company 
located outside the State of Montana. 
Would the passage of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 176, more specifically section 5, 
prohibit the State of Montana from levy- 
ing a tax on those banks? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Definitely not. If the 
bank is organized under the laws of Mon- 
tana and is located and does business in 
the State of Montana, it is subject to the 
same taxes that other banks in Montana 
pay regardless of the facts that it may 
be owned or controlled by a holding com- 
pany located outside the State. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it correct that 
even with the passage of Senate Joint 
Resolution 176, a State may levy any 
taxes it wishes on a national bank lo- 
cated within its borders except a tax on 
intangible personal property? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. Pub- 
lic Law 91-156 which Congress approved 
approximately 2 years ago was de- 
signed to remove immediately all prohibi- 
tions on the taxation of national banks 
located in the taxing State, with the 
sole exception of a tax on intangible per- 
sonal property. Senate Joint Resolution 
176 does not alter the impact of Public 
Law 91-156 in that respect. Thus, a State 
may impose any form or forms of taxes 
it desires—except an intangible per- 
sonal property tax—on national banks 
within its borders so long as they are 
imposed generally on a nondiscrimina- 
tory basis throughout the State. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator for an- 
Swering the two questions which were 
uppermost in the minds of the admin- 
istration of my State concerning this 
particular piece of legislation. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s bringing this matter up. It is a 
matter that has been of concern to one 
or two other States, which brought up 
situations not identical, but somewhat 
similar. 

The passage of this measure would not 
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interfere with what the Senator from 
Montana has in mind. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk, and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. BROOKE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that further reading of the amend- 
ment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

Mr. BRooKe’s amendment is as follows: 

At the end of the joint resolution insert 
the following: 

PUBLIC HOUSING RENT REDUCTIONS 

SECTION 1. Section 2 (1) of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new paragraph 
as follows: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
Federal law or regulations thereunder, & 
public agency shall not reduce welfare as- 
sistance payments to any tenant or group 
of tenants in low-rent housing as a result 
of any reduction in rent resulting from the 
application of the rent limitation set forth 
in this paragraph (1) and required by such 
limitation.” 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, this is 
a clarifying amendment intended to cor- 
rect an oversight in our current housing 
laws. It applies to the so-called Brooke 
amendment of 1969, whereby public 
housing tenants were relieved of the bur- 
den of having to pay more than 25 per- 


cent of their adjusted income for rent. 
Unfortunately, it soon became apparent 
that those tenants receiving public as- 
sistance would, in most States, be denied 
the benefit of the amendment. Most of 
the States pay out assistance for rent on 
an “as-paid” basis up to a maximum. 
Thus, if the Brooke amendment were to 
be applied, their public assistance pay- 
ments would be reduced accordingly 
with no benefit accruing to the tenants 
or their families. 

Mr. President, you will recall that I 
introduced a similar amendment in the 
last Congress which, like the one I offer 
today, is designed to aid those tenants 
residing in federally assisted public hous- 
ing projects who are receiving public as- 
sistance. It was reported favorably out 
of the Senate Committee on Banking, 
Housing and Urban Affairs and was 
passed by this body as a part of the Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Act of 
1970 on a vote of 59 to 2. However, when 
this amendment was considered in con- 
ference, we were asked by administra- 
tion officials to refrain from immediate 
legislative action in this area so that a 
joint HEW-HUD task force could review 
the various alternatives in depth and 
provide us with their recommendations. 
Accordingly, and at the expense of the 
poorest of our poor in public housing, we 
refrained from providing them direct 
relief for the time being. 

Since that time, I have maintained 
continuing contact with the progress of 
the task force. In addition, I recently 
spoke to the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Mr. Richardson, who 
was kind enough to draft a followup let- 
ter on this subject. From these three 
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sources. I have been given every indica- 
tion that the only realistic alternative we 
have before us is the amendment that I 
offered last year. It is also my under- 
standing that the joint task force report 
will be forthcoming in the near future 
and will generally support this position. 

The amendment that I offer today was 
thoroughly debated on its merits in com- 
mittee and on the floor during the last 
session. The only question properly be- 
fore us is whether there is any other 
viable solution. In my view, that ques- 
tion has been adequately answered in the 
negative. 

I have spoken to the chairman, and he 
has indicated his support for this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
committee discussed this amendment by 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, and agreed that we were willing 
to accept it, if the Senator would obtain 
certain information concerning its op- 
eration. He has done that, and we agreed 
at that time that we would handle it in 
this fashion on the floor of the Senate. 
We accept the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I just 
want to state my feeling that this is not 
only desirable, but essential to the true 
purpose and intent of what the commit- 
tee did in the Brooke amendment, which 
has had remarkable effect other than for 
this problem, and I am very pleased that 
the Senator from Massachusetts and the 
committee have been able to work out 
this solution to that problem. 

Mr. BROOKE. I thank my friend from 
New York. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. This is really cumu- 
lative to the previous amendment that 
the Senator from Massachusetts offered 
and the Senate accepted. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is right. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Which was adopted 
2 years ago, in 1969. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
BROOKE). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution is open to further amendment. 
If there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the joint reso- 
lution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, and was 
read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall it pass? 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 176) 
was passed, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 176 
Joint resolution to extend the authority of 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment with respect to interest rates on 
insured mortgages, to extend and modify 
certain provisions of the National Fiood 

Insurance Act of 1968, and for other pur- 

poses 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, 

FLEXIBLE INTEREST RATE AUTHORITY 

Section 1. Section 3(a) of the Act entitled 
“An Act to amend chapter 37 of title 38 of 
the United States Code with respect to the 
veterans’ home loan program, to amend the 
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National Housing Act with respect to interest 
rates on insured mortgages, and for other 
purposes”, approved May 7, 1968, as amended 
(12 U.S.C. 1709-1), is amended by striking 
out “January 1, 1972" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “June 30, 1972”. 
EXTENSION OF PROVISION FOR EMERGENCY IM- 
PLEMENTATION OF FLOOD INSURANCE PRO- 
GRAM 


Sec. 2. Section 1336(a) of the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 
4056(a)) is amended by striking out ‘“Decem- 
ber 31, 1971” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“December 31, 1973”. 

SUSPENSION OF THE REQUIREMENT PERTAINING 

TO THE AVAILABILITY OF FLOOD INSURANCE AS 

A CONDITION OF FEDERAL DISASTER ASSISTANCE 

Src. 3. The provisions of section 1314(a) (2) 
of the Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 4021(a)(2)) shall not ap- 
ply with respect to any loss, destruction, or 
damage of real or personal property that oc- 
curs on or before December 31, 1973. 
TEMPORARY WAIVER OF CERTAIN LIMITATIONS AP- 

PLICABLE TO THE PURCHASE OF MORTGAGES BY 

THE GOVERNMENT NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSO- 

CIATION 


Sec. 4. The Government National Mortgage 
Association is authorized to issue commit- 
ments to purchase, and to purchase, mort- 
geges under section 305 of the National Hous- 
ing Act without regard to the limits set forth 
in clause (3) of the first sentence of section 
302(b) (1) of such Act, if— 

(1) the President declares such action is 
necessary to assure a greater availability of 
mortgage credit for federally insured or guar- 
anteed mortgages without increasing the 
maximum interest rate then in effect; and 

(2) the commitment to purchase is issued, 
or the purchase is made, prior to July 1, 1972. 
Any commitment to purchase issued pur- 
suant to this section prior to July 1, 1972, 
may be honored after such date. 


EXTENSION OF DATES APPLICABLE TO CERTAIN 
PROVISIONS OF LAW RELATING TO THE TAXA- 
TION OF NATIONAL BANKS 


Sec. 5. The Act entitled “An Act to clarify 
the Hability of national banks for certain 
taxes”, approved December 24, 1969 (83 Stat. 
434), is amended by striking out “1972” in 
sections 2(b) and 3(a) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “1973”. 

REQUIREMENT AFFECTING THE PREPAYMENT OF 
PREMIUMS BY INSURED INSTITUTIONS TO THE 
FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN INSURANCE COR- 
PORATION 


Src. 6. Section 404(g) of the National Hous- 
ing Act, as amended (12 U.S.C. 1727(g)), is 
amended by striking out “1%,” and inserting 
in Heu thereof “13%”. 

EXPANSION OF SUPPLEMENTAL GRANT ASSIST- 

ANCE UNDER NEW COMMUNITY ASSISTANCE 

PROGRAM 


Sec. 7. In sentence one, section 718 (a) of 
the Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1970 strike “State or local public body or 
agency” and insert in lieu thereof “State, 
local public body or agency, or other entity”. 

PUBLIC HOUSING RENT REDUCTIONS 


Sec. 8. Section 2(1) of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof a new paragraph as fol- 
lows: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
Federal law or regulations thereunder, a 
public agency shall not reduce welfare as- 
sistance payments to any tenant or group 
of tenants in low-rent housing as a result of 
any reduction in rent resulting from the ap- 
plication of the rent limitation set forth in 
this paragraph (1) and required by such 
limitation.” 

INCREASE OF AUTHORIZATIONS FOR COMPREHEN- 
SIVE PLANNING GRANTS AND OPEN-SPACE 
LAND GRANTS 
Sec. 9. (a) The fifth sentence of section 701 

(b) of the Housing Act of 1954 is amended 
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by striking out $420,000,000” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$470,000,000". 

(b) Section 708 of the Housing Act of 1961 
is amended by striking out “$560,000,000”" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “‘$660,000,000”. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
joint resolution was passed. 

Mr. BENNETT. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, in connection with Senate Joint 
Resolution 176, which the Senate has 
just acted on, that the Secretary of the 
Senate be authorized to make certain 
technical changes that may be required. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CurItes). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


GRAYSON—A PRICE CZAR SHOULD 
BE SUBJECT TO SENATE CON- 
FIRMATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
Thursday morning the Chairman of the 
Price Commission, Jackson Grayson, ap- 
peared before our Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. 

He was impressive, He responded eas- 
ily to complicated questions and he im- 
pressed members of the committee not 
only with his articulate intelligence, but 
with his disarming affability. 

But, Mr. President, Jackson Gray- 
son has become one of the three or four 
most powerful men in this Government. 

If there ever was a case for Senate 
confirmation of a Presidential appointee 
we have it in the case of Mr. Grayson. 

He has been referred to as a “price 
czar” and that is exactly what he is. 

The Price Commission can flatly de- 
termine whether prices of American firms 
go up and how much they go up. That is 
literally a life or death power over busi- 
ness. 

The complex regulations under which 
a firm may increase its prices are prom- 
ulgated by the Price Commission. They 
decide what they are. They decide and 
interpret how they will be administered. 

Now how much power does Mr. Gray- 
son have on this Board? 

After all, it is a seven man body. Does 
he not have just one vote out of seven? 

The answer, Mr. President, is that Mr. 
Grayson will run that board about the 
way Lyndon Johnson as majority leader 
ran the U.S. Senate. 

Here is what Mr. Grayson has said: 

I will make most of the decisions on 
whether to allow price increases. 


With advice from the staff, Grayson 
will determine which cases he will decide 
and which he will refer to the full com- 
mission or a panel of whatever three or 
four members of the seven-man commis- 
sion he may choose. 

Grayson has said that the great major- 
ity of cases must be decided by the chair- 
man because the full commission prob- 
ably will meet only once or twice weekly 
after the control program is launched. 

Grayson has also said that it is his 
judgment that “at least theoretically” he 
as chairman has the right to make a 
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final decision by himself—even if the 
other members want to participate. 

Some Senators may argue that Mr. 
Grayson will never operate this way. He 
will not? 

Consider what he has already done. 

It has been reliably reported that on 
Wednesday, Grayson made the first big 
decision—that permitting American Mo- 
tors to raise its prices 24% percent on its 
1972 models—on his own, and after con- 
sulting with exactly one other member, 
to wit, Robert F. Lanzilotti. 

Mr, President, for the moment I am 
not proposing that the Senate should 
amend phase II control bill, which 
we will take up next week or shortly 
after, to specify how to limit the powers 
of the chairman, What I am suggesting 
is that the Senate should insist on con- 
firming Mr. Grayson. 

This Congress is giving Mr. Grayson 
immense power. He is exercising far more 
power than this Senator thought that he 
would exercise as chairman, and at the 
very least we should insist on Mr. Gray- 
son going through the confirmation 
process. 

Frankly, Mr. Chairman, I would be 
inclined to confirm him. I am impressed 
by his ability and character, but we 
should have a far clearer record of just 
how he intends to exercise the immense 
power he has assumed, and the full Sen- 
ate should weigh Mr. Grayson’s qualities; 
and in the hearing process, committee 
members should express to him any re- 
servations we may have on the manner in 
which he exercises them. 

Would an amendment to the phase II 
bill requiring confirmation for Mr. Gray- 
son delay action by Mr. Grayson or the 
Price Commission? It would not. 

Mr. Grayson could and would serve 
until the Senate acted on his confirma- 
tion. There would be no delay. And, 
frankly, this Senator would feel much 
better about the exercise of this immense 
power if this powerful chairman were 
acting with the knowledge that a Senate 
inquiry into his exercise of power and 
Senate confirmation action were forth- 
coming. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
want to comment briefiy on what the 
Senator has said. I heard over the radio 
what the Senator has referred to, about 
Dr. Grayson's statement to the effect 
that he was almost a one-man board. 
I am sure it was not the intention of the 
President, in setting up this Board—tI 
know it would not be the thought or 
intention of our committee, and I do not 
believe it would be the intention of Con- 
gress—that this should be a one-man 
board. 

I have been very impressed with Dr. 
Grayson. I think he is a man of great 
ability and diligence, and I have great 
confidence in him and in his performing 
the job with sincerity and with dedica- 
tion to the idea of doing justice, equity, 
and fairness. 

I like to think that the statement he 
made was more or less a slip of the 
tongue. He is a full-time man and he is 
there at work all the time, and I am sure 
that he probably has a better opportunity 
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to make up his mind than the part-time 
members do. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The difficulty is that 
the President’s order, as I understand 
it, gives the Chairman the authority to 
act for the Board; and the Chairman 
feels that because the other members of 
the Board are part time and because he 
understands that they will come in town 
only once or twice a week he must exer- 
cise this immense power. I am sure there 
will be hundreds of firms which will have 
to appeal for a price increase—it would 
take full-time attention on the Chair- 
man’s part, with only broad policies and 
very important decisions being referred 
to other members. Perhaps it has to be 
run that way. I agree wholeheartedly 
with the Senator from Alabama that it 
would be far better if it did not have to 
be. But I am not complaining about that 
as much as the necessity that in the case 
of a man with this immense power—I 
think the Senator from Alabama sug- 
gested that we might consider the con- 
firmation of the chairmen of the two 
committees—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, I did. 

Mr. PROXMIRE (continuing). This 
might be a wise action on the part of 
the Senate. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I still think that, al- 
though he is working full time, some plan 
can be worked out whereby the board 
will be brought in when it is necessary to 
make an important decision, and at least 
have a meeting and discuss it. He might 
have three, four, or a half dozen prob- 
lems that he will work out to the best of 
his own decision; but before making a 
final decision, let the board come in, lay 
it before them, let them say their piece; 
and, as a matter of fact, supply them 
with such facts and figures as may be 
necessary which they can be studying 
while they are back home. But at least 
have them present to discuss the mat- 
ter and make the final decision. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. PERCY. Is it clear before what 
committee Dr. Grayson would appear for 
such confirmation as envisioned by the 
amendment to be offered? 

Mr, PROXMIRE. That is to be deter- 
mined, I presume, by the Parliamentar- 
ian; but I think there is every likelihood 
that he would appear before the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Housing and Urban Af- 
fairs, of which the Senator from Ala- 
bama is the chairman. 

We were the committee responsible for 
providing the basic legislation that es- 
tablished the board. We are the commit- 
tee that is responsible for the phase 2 
legislation generally. So I would think it 
would be our committee. 

Mr. PERCY. First, I should like to 
comment that I do not know of a better 
committee before which he could ap- 


pear. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator used to 
serve on it. 

Mr. PERCY. As an alumnus of that 
committee, I can say so. I have had 4 
years of very fine service on the com- 
mittee. 

I am pleased, indeed, to hear the 
chairman and such a ranking member as 
Senator Proxmrre evidence such high 
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regard for Dr. Grayson, high regard that 
I fully share. I feel that he is one of the 
finest choices that could have been made. 
He is a man of great intelligence, a de- 
cisive man, and yet a man of balanced 
judgment, utterly fair, who has the full 
knowledge of the consumer-management 
position and labor's position in many of 
these matters. 

However, I think there is a great deal 
to be said for the fact that it would be 
desirable to have clarified before a con- 
firming committee the distribution of 
power. I was somewhat surprised with 
the declaration of how the Commission 
would operate. Yet, as I went back and 
read over the order, Dr. Grayson is oper- 
ating within the power that has been 
given to him, and I do not know a better 
man to exercise that power. But I do not 
think of any of the decisions he will be 
making will be unimportant. They are 
decisions of life or death. The prices that 
a business can charge will determine 
whether that business can survive. 

I have knowledge that he has a very 
close relationship with the Cost of Liv- 
ing Council and a close relationship with 
Donald Rumsfeld. Certainly, all factors 
will be taken into account when he 
renders a decision. They will not be snap 
decisions. But many decisions will have to 
be rendered with swiftness, in providing 
the greatest protection that the business 
and the workers in that business and the 
consumers and the distribution organi- 
zations can have. 

I do not know whether the procedure 
would be available to have a debating so- 
ciety on every one of those and deal with 
them with the dispatch that the condi- 
tions call for. But it certainly would be 
within the province of the Senate, I 
should think, to further clarify how the 
Commission will operate; and I think 
that all American business and labor 
would benefit from it. 

I have a delegation of 25 of the top 
industrialists coming to Washington on 
Monday to find out how these various 
boards and commissions are going to op- 
erate. A great deal of information needs 
to be given to the American public, and 
the hearings could serve as a sounding 
board for the expression of such views 
will give a much better public under- 
standing, which would be a part of the 
educational system to further the work 
of the Commission and certainly fulfill 
the responsibility of the Senate, so that 
I would be inclined to support the amend- 
ment of my distinguished colleague from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator 
very, very much. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


TRIBUTE TO THE CHICAGO SYM- 
PHONY ORCHESTRA AND ITS CON- 
DUCTOR GEORG SOLTI 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I had the 
great privilege, on yesterday, to intro- 
duce to many Members of this body one 
of the most remarkable men in the field 
of the arts, sciences, and humanities in 
the world today. He is Hungarian born 
Georg Solti, who is the present music 
director of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra. He has held that position since 
1969, although he first conducted the 
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Chicago Symphony Orchestra at the 
1954 Ravinia Festival. 

In my conversation with Mr. Solti yes- 
terday, it became apparent to me why he 
has reached the pinnacle of success in 
his chosen field. His principles apply to 
almost every field of endeavor. First, he 
loves his work. It is apparent that he is 
consumed with the idea that music can 
do a great deal to bring out an individual, 
that it can do a great deal for the spirit 
of a person, and that it can do a great 
deal also for people in emphasizing the 
important role music can play in the life 
of a nation. 

Mr. Solti has just returned with his 
orchestra from a triumphant visit to 
Europe. I hope that he will take the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra as frequently 
as possible to other areas of the world, 
whether they be Communist or non- 
Communist. 

For the peoples of other countries to 
see American culture represented in its 
highest form, which Mr. Solti and the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra represent 
it to be, would be a major contribution 
to better understanding of the kind of 
people that Americans are. Americans 
are sometimes looked upon as a materi- 
alistic people. However, after all, we have 
more symphony orchestras in this coun- 
try than the rest of the world combined. 
So that the love Georg Solti has for his 
music, I think, is one of the reasons he 
enjoys such prominence and success 
today. 

Second, he has the highest respect for 
his orchestra and its members. These 
members are able to feel that respect 
and this, in a sense, in addition to the 
quality of his work and his conducting, 
enables them to extend themselves to 
the limit of their abilities. 

Third, I believe that Mr. Solti is a 
man who has deep appreciation for the 
public support given to the symphony 
orchestras in this country, as well as the 
arts, by the public and by the Federal 
Government. The role of the Federal 
Government is an increasing one in sup- 
port of the arts and the humanities in 
the United States today. 

As I listened to Mr. Solti yesterday tell 
of the response from the audiences that 
listened to the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra in London, Paris, Vienna, and 
other capitals in Europe, I was some- 
what concerned whether the audience 
which listened to the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra when it opened last night at 
the Kennedy Center would respond as 
enthusiastically. 

Last night, when Georg Solti con- 
ducted a brilliant performance, at the 
end of the Gustav Mahler Giant Fifth 
Symphony, the audience rose in accla- 
mation and gave many accolades and ex- 
pressions of appreciation which lasted 
many, many minutes, and following the 
performance they brought Georg Solti 
back to the podium many, many times. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor the 
following material: 

One, a biography of Georg Solti. 

Two, an article written by Paul Hume, 
published in the Washington Post on No- 
vember 16, 1971, entitled “Chicago and 
Solti.” Let me read the beginning: 

Beyond argument, there is not in the world 
today a greater orchestra-conductor com- 
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bination than the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra and Georg Solti. 

In everything that makes an orchestra 
superb, the Chicago Symphony has attained 
the highest eminence. And Solti stands easily 
on one of those lofty peaks where only a few 
survive today. 


Three, Paul Hume’s article on Novem- 
ber 20, 1971, published in the Washing- 
ton Post, giving a review of the per- 
formance of the symphony orchestra last 
night. 

Four, an article published in the New 
York Times on October 19, 1971, on a 
performance of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra in New York. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BIOGRAPHY OF GEORG SOLTI 


Born in 1912 in Budapest, Hungary, Georg 
Solti studied with Béla Bartók, Ernst von 
Dohnányi and Zoltán Kodaly. Early in his 
career he was a conductor of the Budapest 
Opera and assistant to Arturo Toscanini at 
the Salzburg Festival. Prior to World War II, 
Mr. Solti fled Hungary to live in Switzerland 
and appeared as a pianist in concerts and 
recitals, In 1942 he received first prize at the 
International Piano Competition in Geneva. 
The American military government of 
Bavaria in 1946 invited Mr, Solti to conduct 
a performance of Beethoven's Fidelio in 
Munich. The success resulted in Mr. Solti’s 
appointment as Music Director of the Ba- 
varian State Opera. He also conducted per- 
formances at the Salzburg Festival and 
traveled extensively, making appearances as a 
guest conductor in Vienna, Berlin, Paris, 
Rome, Florence and Buenos Aires. In 1952 
he accepted a post as Artistic and Music Di- 
rector of the Frankfurt City Opera, where 
he remained for ten years. He made his 
United States debut with the San Francisco 
Opera during the 1953-54 season, and first 
conducted the Chicago Symphony at the 1954 
Ravinia Festival. In the United States he 
also has conducted the orchestras of New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
Dallas and Los Angeles. He has conducted 
frequently at New York’s Metropolitan 
Opera, where in 1964 he led two performances 
of Verdi's Requiem in memory of President 
John F. Kennedy. Shortly after his debut in 
1959 at Covent Garden, Mr. Solti was named 
Director of the Royal Opera House. Recently 
Mr. Solti was named a Commander of the 
Order of the British Empire by Queen Eliza- 
beth, an honor seldom extended to non- 
British subjects. For his recordings he has 
received the French Prix du Disque six times. 
His most celebrated recording achievement is 
the entire Ring cycle, which took seven years 
to complete, Mr. Solti conducted the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra for the series on 
the Decca label. Georg Solti becarne Music 
Director of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
in 1969. 

[From the Washington Post, Nov. 16, 1971] 

CHICAGO AND SOLTI 
(By Paul Hume) 


Beyond argument, there is not in the 
world today a greater orchestra-conductor 
combination than the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra and Georg Solti. 

In everything that makes an orchestra 
superb, the Chicago Symphony has attained 
the highest eminence. And Solti stands easily 
on one of those lofty peaks where only a few 
survive today. When they come to the Ken- 
nedy Center’s Concert Hail on Friday night, 
they will be the fourth of this country’s 
Mighty Five to appear there thus far, having 
been preceded by New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston, in that order, with Cleveland due to 
arrive in the winter. 

For his Washington debut. Solti has an- 
nounced a program of magnificent design. 
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Elliott Carter's Variations for Orchestra, 
which he took with him on the Chicago's 
recent triumphant conquest of Europe, and 
the Fifth Symphony of Mahler, music where- 
in Solti has his own high place. 

It is not less than tragic that Washington 
will be so near to and yet so far from one 
of the historic events in the musical history 
of this country. The night after their con- 
cert here, Solti and the Chicagoans will re- 
peat for New York what they gave Chicago 
with resplendent power last week: Arnold 
Schoenberg’s epic “Moses and Aaron.” Con- 
sidering the titanic power of this music and 
that which Solti accomplished with it at 
Covent Garden several seasons ago, we can 
only imagine what it must be when he has 
the Chicago orchestra at his disposal. 
And separated from us by a mere 24 hours! 
Washington is as obviously the place for 
this great work as are Chicago and New York, 
but someone has not yet gotten that message. 
Meanwhile, Friday night's concert is sold 
out, 

This week's National Symphony programs 
include the premiere of a work by one of the 
orchestra's first violinists, Andreas Makris. 
Entitled “Anamnesis,” or “remembrance,” 
it is music which Makris completed last year. 

Dorati will also conduct the Mahler First 
Symphony, and with Ruggiero Ricci, the 
Washington premiere of the Fourth Concerto 
of Paganini. 

Jesus Maria Sanroma, Puerto Rico’s dis- 
tinguished pianist, will continue that Com- 
monwealth’s current series of Washington 
concerts with a recital at 8 p.m., Sunday, 
Noy. 21, in the Department of Commerce 
Auditorium. Sanroma, whose pedigree in- 
cludes seasons as pianist of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, is noted in the flelds of 
solo and chamber music as in the orchestral- 
concerto world. His Sunday concert, free to 
the public, includes three Soler sonatas, the 
Brahms G Minor Rhapsody, Beethoven Son- 
ata in E Flat, the Schubert G Flat Major Im- 
promptu, and music by Gershwin, Debussy, 
and Campos. 

Two pianists, utterly different, and wholly 
compelling, play in the Kennedy Center this 
weekend: Alicia de Larrocha on Saturday 
night and Rudolf Serkin on Sunday. after- 
noon. 

On Sunday evening, at 8:30 p.m., Roberta 
Peters, who sang in the Center only two 
weeks ago, will return to sing the Greater 
Washington Winter Concert, with Cantor 
Noah Griver of Beth Sholom Congregation. 
They will be joined by a double quartet in 
opera, songs in English, and classical litur- 
gical music. The concert continues a series 
begun last year by Jan Peerce at Shady 
Grove. Tickets are on sale at the Center, 
Campbell’s, and Montgomery Wards. 

For your further delectation: a recent ad 
in The Philadelphia Inquirer announced 
“Joseph Kline, organist, in the complete or- 
gan works of Johann Sebastian Bach, Sat. 
Nov. 6, at 4 p.m.” Would anyone care to figure 
out just when that concert could have come 
to an end? 


[From the Washington Post, Nov. 20, 1971] 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
(By Paul Hume) 

The program Georg Solti conducted last 
night with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
in the Kennedy Center was a compliment to 
his audience, a compliment of peerless pro- 
portions. 

His orchestra is one of the wonders of the 
world. To describe it would be an idle list- 
ing of the kinds of perfection that are 
dreamed of in imagining an ideal orchestra. 
In the final analysis this orchestra em- 
bodies—and projects with irresistible power— 
the full majesty of music under total com- 
mand, 

At least when it plays for Georg Solti. An 
orchestra with this ensemble’s history of 
greatness can always summon up greatness. 
But it must be challenged to its highest 
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standard by one of the few geniuses who, at 
given time, is available to lead it. 

Solti chose to play two works last night: 
the Variations for Orchestra by Elliott Carter 
and the Mahler Fifth Symphony. Nothing 
more was needed to establish the supremacy 
of this conductor and these players. 

Carter’s Variations plunged the audience 
into the very midst of great music in a read- 
ing of electrifying power. Clarifying the 
sometimes knotty music as he expounded it, 
Solti made it possible to understand the 
virtuosity of musical thought that fills these 
variations. They are changes on an essentially 
lyrical theme, a series of changes comparable 
to those in the Goldberg or Diabelli Varia- 
tions with the added factor that today’s 
composer has a vastly wider range of musical 
means With which to work. 

Through the myriad mutations of shape 
and color, rhythm and form, Solti continual- 
ly kept clear the thread with which Carter 
built his modern version of a Keplerian musi- 
cal universe. One of the triumphant results 
of the Chicagoans playing was the vociferous 
enthusiasm with which Solti was recalled to 
the stage at its conclusion. A lesser man 
and lesser orchestra would be hard to take 
even though it is music that should be heard 
from as many orchestras as can handle it. 

Solti is one of the few conductors to have 
recorded the entire cycle of Mahler sym- 
phonies. That he has as much right to this 
domain as any living mortal was obvious at 
every moment of the Fifth. His reading, pro- 
jected with vivid fidelity by his inspired 
musicians, was a revelatory illumination of 
Mahler's whole purpose. It sounded. as the 
composer must have dreamed it would when 
he said, “My time will come.” 

Every nuance of sound and phrasing, each 
change of mood was ideally anticipated and 
impeccably conveyed. If you know this sym- 
phony, you know all that this implies. If 
you do not, Solti’s recording will give you a 
superb image of much that happened last 
night. But it is hard not to believe that there 
was a special empathy at work during the 
Kennedy Center playing that lifted even this 
genius and his ardent followers to special 
heights. 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 19, 1971] 


GLORY TIME HAS ARRIVED FOR THE CHICAGO 
SYMPHONY 


(By Donal Henahan) 


There is a time for penance and a time 
for glory, and for the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra glory time has arrived. After many 
decades of enforced modesty when the orches- 
tra rarely left home, the Chicago Symphony 
recently has been getting out to let the world 
know what it has been missing. Its first Eu- 
ropean tour was completed this summer with 
immense success, and Wednesday night the 
orchestra for the first time in its history 
opened its own series of concerts at Carnegie 
Hall. 

Among musicians the Chicago Symphony 
has for many years rated at or very close 
to the top, but it has taken its current 
music director, Georg Solti, to spread the 
word. 

Before Mr. Solti's regime, the Chicago 
Symphony had become a great orchestra 
that too often did not give great perform- 
ances. But Wednesday, at least, Mr. Solti’s 
ensemble went from excitement to excite- 
ment. Breathtaking virtuosity was the rule, 
but thankfully not the point. 

Schumann’s Third Symphony (“Rhenish”) 
glowed with robust Germanic sonority, and 
Mr. Solti brought out varieties of tone color 
not easy to achieve in Schumann's indif- 
ferently orchestrated symphonies. Strings 
were richly evident, but the magnificent 
Chicago brass and woodwinds made them- 
selves felt, too. Although Mr. Solti’s readings 
sometimes can be too drivingly tense and 
brilliant, the Schumann balanced its peaks 
with valleys of solemnity and calm. 

The Bartók Concerto for Orchestra, a Chi- 
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cago Symphony showpiece since the days of 
Fritz Reiner transformed the audience into 
a yelling throng of Soltiacs. The Bartók, for 
all its power and thrust, actually impressed 
one most for its exceptional grace and preci- 
sion, and for Mr. Solti’s concentration on a 
musical line rather than on orchestral show. 
The Prelude to “Die Meistersinger” might 
have been anticlimactic under the Chicago 
wind battalions really poured it on here, and 
set the audience bellowing happily again. 
At intermission, Isaac Stern presided over 
a ceremony at which a proclamation by 
Mayor Lindsay was read, making the 80th 
anniversary season of Carnegie Hall. Mr. Stern 
led a citizen group that saved the hall from 
destruction more than a decade ago. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I believe 
that all Senators can be proud, indeed, 
of the support which the Federal Gov- 
ernment is giving, through appropria- 
tions and authorizations, to the arts and 
humanities in America. 

We can also be proud that last night 
saw once again another distinguished 
performance at the Kennedy Center by 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. In- 
deed, the Kennedy Center is becoming 
increasingly, day by day, a cultural jewel 
in the Nation’s Capital. 


RELIEF OF DOROTHY G. McCARTY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask the Chair to lay before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives on S. 1810. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GOLDWATER) laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives to the bill (S. 1810) an act for the 
relief of Dorothy G. McCarty, which 
were, in line 6, strike out “sections” and 
insert “section”. 

In line 7, strike out “and 8339(h) ”. 

In line 11, after “Service” insert “: 
Provided, That she makes the required 
employee contribution to the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement and Disability Fund, In 
the event that such credit is granted for 
retirement under the provisions of chap- 
ter 83 of title 5 of the United States Code, 
no credit for the same employment for 
the period from August 1, 1947, through 
April 30, 1952, shall be granted under the 
provisions of the Social Security Act (Act 
of August 14, 1935, chapter 531, title II, 
section 201 et seq., as amended; 42 U.S.C. 
401 et seq.)” 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GOLDWATER). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate concur in the amendments en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GOLDWATER). Without objection, the 
amendments are considered and agreed 
to en bloc. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
MONDAY TO 9 A.M. ON TUESDAY, 
NOVEMBER 23, 1971 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 

ident, I ask unanimous consent that 

when the Senate completes its business 
on Monday next, it stand in adjourn- 
ment until 9 a.m. on Tuesday next. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
TUESDAY TO 9 A.M. ON WEDNES- 
DAY, NOVEMBER, 24, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
on Tuesday next, it stand in adjourn- 
ment until 9 a.m. on Wednesday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREE- 
MENT ON TREATY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, a parilamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia will state it. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Under the 
resolution that has been adopted, does 
the Senate conyene at 10 a.m. on Mon- 
day, November 29, 1971? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
GOLDWATER) . The Senator is correct. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Very well. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, on Monday, November 29, 
1971—that is the Monday following the 
Thanksgiving recess—at 11 a.m., the 
Senate proceed to vote—and undoubt- 
edly it will be a rolleall vote—on 
Calendar No. 12, exhibit B, 92d Congress, 
first session, the treaty to resolve cer- 
tain pending boundary differences be- 
tween the United States and Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


(Mr. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 10947) -to 
provide a job development investment 
credit, to reduce individual income taxes, 
to reduce certain excise taxes, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I call up amendment No. 715 of 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. CURTIS), 
having been authorized to do this by the 
distinguished assistant Republican 
leader, in order to make it the pending 
business, and I ask that it be stated by 
the clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 29, lines 1 and 2, strike out “Effec- 
tive with respect to taxable years beginning 
after December $1, 1970, section” and insert 
“Section”. 

On page 29, after line 19, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“(d) The amendment made by subsection 
(c) shall apply to taxable years beginning 
after the close of the first fiscal year ending 
after the date of the enactment of this Act 
in which the total income of the Government 
of the United States exceeds the total ex- 
penditures made by the Government of the 
United States, as determined and published 
by the Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget. The provisions of subtitles A and 
B and of subsections (a) and (c) of this sec- 
tion shall take effect on the first day of the 
fiscal year following the first fiscal year de- 
scribed in the preceding sentence.”. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is an amendment in the second 
degree proposed to the Pastore amend- 
ment. There will be a 1-hour limita- 
tion on this amendment under the previ- 
ous agreement. That hour will not start 
running until Monday morning. The 
Curtis amendment will be the pending 
question on Monday morning, and un- 
doubtedly there will be a rollcall vote 
thereon which will occur at circa 10 a.m. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the program for Monday and the 
next few days, as clearly as can now be 
foreseen, is as follows: 

On Monday, November 22, the Senate 
will convene at 9 a.m. Immediately, con- 
sideration of the Pastore amendment to 
the Revenue Act of 1971 will be resumed. 
The pending question at that time will 
be the Curtis amendment, No. 715, an 
amendment in the second degree. 

Amendments to the Pastore amend- 
ment will be in order throughout the 
day until 5 p.m., with a time limitation 
on any amendment, motion or appeal— 
with the exception of nondebatable mo- 
tions—of 1 hour. 

The vote on the Pastore amendment 
will occur at 5 p.m. 

I would express this caveat. The vote 
on the Pastore amendment itself will ac- 
tually entail two votes, a division of the 
question having been ordered. 

The first vote will occur on title IX. 
The second vote is to occur immediately 
thereafter on title X. No tabling motion 
will be in order under the agreement 
entered into with respect to either of 
the two division votes on the Pastore 
amendment, 

Also, after all time has expired and the 
hour of 5 p.m. having been ordered in 
the agreement as the hour for a vote on 
the Pastore amendment, it is quite pos- 
sible that at 5 p.m., other amendments 
could be offered to the Pastore amend- 
ment. But there would be no debate 
thereon. However, the movers of such 
amendments could demand rollcall votes 
thereon, and that would be within their 
rights. 

Following the disposition of the Pas- 
tore amendment, further amendments, 
without any time limitation as of now, 
to the Revenue Act of 1971 will be in 
order. It is hoped that action on the 
Revenue Act of 1971 can be completed 
on Monday evening and that the de- 
fense appropriations bill can be laid be- 
fore the Senate and made the pending 
business for Tuesday. In any event, the 
defense appropriations bill will follow 
rai: br of the Revenue Act of 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, do I un- 
derstand that it is the interpretation of 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
West Virginia that the hour of 5 p.m. 
on Monday next having arrived, other 
amendments might be offered to the 
pending business, on which there could 
be rolicall votes, although no debate. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, when the hour of 5 o’clock has 
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been reached on Monday next, the Chair 
will state that the time has arrived for 
the vote on the division of the two titles 
in the Pastore amendment. But at that 
moment, any Senator who wishes to of- 
fer an amendment to the Pastore amend- 
ment may do so. That is within his right 
if he can get recognition. But he would 
not have any time for debate on his 
amendment. He would be entitled to a 
vote, however, before the vote occurs on 
the Pastore amendment. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I think 
that the Senator from West Virginia 
and I are talking about the same thing. 
I wonder if his interpretation of the rule 
would be the same as that of the Chair; 
that is, that the vote on the Pastore 
amendment need not occur at 5 o’clock 
in this situation. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Senator is precisely correct. 
In such a situation the vote would be 
taken on any amendment pending or 
offered at the hour of 5 p.m, to the 
Pastore amendment, and on any subse- 
quent amendment offered to the Pastore 
amendment, prior to the vote on the 
Pastore amendment. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, prior to 
the ruling of the Chair, the point I make 
is my concern that the hour of 5 p.m. 
having arrived on Monday next, under 
the unanimous-consent order that, as I 
understand it, provides for a vote on the 
Pastore amendment at 5 o’clock, not- 
withstanding the unanimous-consent or- 
der, any number of amendments ad in- 
finitum could be offered, but without 
debate, and they could proceed then to 
a rolicall vote. 

I understand that would be the under- 
standing of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. I wonder if that is the understand- 
ing of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GOLDWATER). The Senator is correct. As 
the Chair understands it, the vote at 
5 o’clock would be on whatever amend- 
ment was being considered at that point. 
And after the vote, any amendments 
could be offered to title IX and voted on 
without debate. 

After that, the same procedure could 
occur on title X and the amendments 
could be voted on without debate, after 
which, when we have exhausted those, 
the vote would occur on title X. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Chair for 
that statement. I reserve that question 
further, if I have any further rights on 
that point, until the issue arises Monday 
next. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

May I state this further point. Per- 
haps it need not be stated by me. And 
I would like to know if the Chair concurs. 

Once all amendments in the second 
degree to the Pastore amendment pend- 
ing at 5 p.m. on Monday have been dis- 
posed of, the Senate will proceed to vote 
on title IX, and following the vote on 
title IX, the vote on title X will occur 
immediately. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If no 
amendments were called up, the Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator would yield further, I would like 
to direct a question to him. 
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Is it my understanding of his inter- 
pretation of the rules that if amend- 
ments in the second degree, in response 
to the order, are pending, that there 
would be no time for debate on amend- 
ments to title X. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. It is my 
understanding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. After 5 
o'clock, no debate would be in order. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr, President, I ask fur- 
ther if it is my understanding of the 
explanation of the Senator from West 
Virginia, and if the Chair concurs, that 
“amendments pending” is to be inter- 
preted to mean amendments at the desk 
at 5 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not nec- 
essarily. 

Mr. BAKER. So any amendments, 
whether at the desk or not, could be of- 
fered after 5 o’clock, in sequence, but 
without debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct, 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am not clear on one point. It is 
my understanding—and if I am in error, 
I want the Chair to state so, and I know 
the Chair will—that once the Senate 
votes on title ITX, the vote on title X will 
occur immediately, without any chance 
for Senators to offer intervening amend- 
ments to title X. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the 
Chair understands it, once the amend- 
ments to title IX have been exhausted, 
having reached of 5 p.m., we would then 
proceed to title X. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. After 
voting on title IX, 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I do not understand the point atis- 
sue in that way, and I beg the indulgence 
of the Chair. I may be wrong, but I think 
the matter should be clarified now with- 
out question. 

Under the agreement the vote is to oC- 
cur on the Pastore amendment at 5 p.m. 
The Pastore amendment entails both title 
IX and title X. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, That is 
correct, 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I interpret 
the agreement to provide that once the 
hour of 5 o’clock is reached, amend- 
ments in the second degree to either title 
IX or title X may still be offered and 
voted on without debate prior to the vote 
on title IX, but once title LX is voted on, 
there is no chance for any Senator to of- 
fer an amendment in the second degree 
to title X but, rather, the vote on title X 
must occur immediately. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Until we 
dispose of title IX, and when we dispose 
of title IX, further amendments are not 
debatable, but are in order. 

Mr. BAKER. As to both title IX and 
title X. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. The 
question was as to the point of title X, 
not title IX, after the hour of 5 p.m., is 
reached. 

Mr. BAKER. My point is if amend- 
ments are eligible and may be voted on 
with respect to title IX, and with the 
same rules and regulations, after we dis- 
pose of title IX, then amendments are 
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further eligible to title X, with limitation 
as to number, but without debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
right. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Appar- 
ently the Chair is going to sustain the 
interpretation of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, but if that is to be the case, why 
did not the agreement say that the vote 
at 5 o’clock will occur on one-half of the 
pastore amendment, the first half? 

The agreement was to the effect that 
the vote would occur on the Pastore 
amendment at 5 o’clock, and the Pastore 
amendment includes both titles IX and X. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
reason is when you have a demand for a 
division, you vote on the first part of 
the division first and the second part 
second. 

The Chair might observe that if there 
are no amendments pending at the hour 
of 5 p.m., the vote would occur on title 
IX, followed by title X, but should 
amendments be offered to title X, follow- 
ing the vote on title IX, it is the Chair’s 
opinion that would be in order without 
debate. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. From the 
time that the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javrrs) asked for a division, to 
which he was entitled, amendments 
have been in order to either title. 

I am afraid, in view of what the chair 
has just stated, that the majority of the 
Senate, or at least some Senators, have 
labored under a misunderstanding as to 
just what a vote on the Pastore amend- 
ment at 5 p.m. on Monday actually 
means. 

It was my thought—and I stated it 
last night—that once a vote had occur- 
red on title IX of the Pastore amend- 
ment, a vote on title X would occur im- 
mediately, with no time for votes on 
amendments in between. 

I did not understand there could be 
an intervening. period following a vote 
on Title [X—which could last indefi- 
nitely—during which amendments to 
title X could be called up and voted on. 

It seems to me that if that is the 
case, we agreed last night to vote only 
on one-half of the Pastore amendment— 
title [X—at 5 o'clock, whereas the sec- 
ond half—title X—may be voted on next 
Tuesday or Wednesday or after the first 
of the year, or at some future date, de- 
pending on the number of amendments 
which may be called up after title IX is 
disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair observes we were operating under 
rather unusual conditions at the time 
the Senator from New York made his 
request. We were on controlled time. If 
we had not been, the statement of the 
Senator from West Virginia would be 
correct, but not having time allocated to 
a division, we have to operate as the 
Chair ruled. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. As far as 
T am concerned we are going to operate 
as the Chair ruled. I do not anticipate 
appealing the ruling of the Chair at this 
time, but I suggest the absence of a 
quorum so that some discussion of this 
matter may be had. 

Mr. BAKER and Mr. GRIFFIN ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
dent, I withhold the suggestion. 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield for the purpose of 
clarification, in the unlikely event but 
possible event that all amendments in 
the second degree to the Pastore amend- 
ment should be disposed of at 5 o’clock 
and there are no pending amendments, 
I take it from the unanimous-consent 
agreement we would vote at 5 p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct, unless the unanimous 
consent is modified. 

Mr. BAKER. I would like to say, lest I 
be misunderstood in pressing for an in- 
terpretation of the existing unanimous- 
consent agreement, I want the Senate to 
clearly understand I have no such string 
of amendments in mind. I do not think 
this is a good technique and I think it 
circumvents the intent of the unani- 
mous-consent order and I would be 
greatly assured if we heard a similar 
statement from the acting majority 
leader, 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I concur 
in what the Senator from Tennessee has 
said and I have no misunderstanding as 
to the reasons and purposes of the Sen- 
ator in propounding his questions for the 
Chair’s consideration. I feel reasonably 
sure that it was the intent of all Sen- 
ators present—and certainly it was their 
interpretation of the agreement, and I so 
stated last night, for everyone to hear, 
and no one questioned it—that immedi- 
ately following the vote on title IX of 
the Pastore amendment, the vote on title 
X would occur. My statement last night 
was in response to the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Curtis) who brought up 
the question of whether or not other 
amendments to the Pastore amendment, 
the hour of 5 o'clock having arrived, 
would be in order. 

It was agreed by everyone apparently 
that amendments could be offered at that 
time in the second degree to the Pastore 
amendment, that votes could be had, but 
no debate; and that once the Senate 
reached the vote on the Pastore amend- 
ment, the vote would first occur on title 
IX and then on title X immediately 
thereafter with no intervening amend- 
ments. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. On page 42411 of 
the Record of yesterday, in a colloquy 
with the Senator from Nebraska (Mr, 
Curtis), the Senator from Nebraska 
said: 

Mr. Curtis. Suppose there are amend- 
ments waiting to be offered that have not 
even been called up. 

Mr. Byrd of West Virginia. They could be 
offered. There would be no debate on them, 
but they would be voted on prior to the two 
votes on the two titles of the Pastore amend- 
ment. 


I distinctly recall that colloquy last 
evening in which the Senator from West 
Virginia made it manifestly clear that we 
would vote first on title IX, immediately 
followed by title X. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unless 
unanimous consent were granted, title X 
would not be open to amendment, until 
title IX had been disposed of. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Title IX would be 
first disposed of. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And unless there 
were unanimous consent to reopen im- 
mediately thereafter—without unani- 
mous consent title X would be voted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unless 
somebody offered an amendment, which 
is not debatable. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is the point. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. That is 
the point. 

Mr. BAKER. If it is in order on both 
sides of the aisle, I would be happy to see 
the propounding of a unanimous-consent 
request to cut off offering amendments 
without debate, because I think offering 
amendments without debate on issues of 
this sort is handling a serious matter in 
a haphazard way. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I would 
like to propound a request shortly, but 
first, for the record, I would like to 
proceed just a bit further in reading from 
yesterday’s Recorp, in which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota was 
engaged just a moment ago. 

Mr. President, on page 42410 of yes- 
terday’s Recorp, in response to a ques- 
tion by the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Cook), and joined in by 
the distinguished Republican leader (Mr. 
Scott), I made a statement. I shall read 
the colloquy, which is as follows: 


Mr. Cook. Is the Senator saying that prior 
to 3 o’clock— 


At the time of that colloquy, it was 
thought the distinguished Republican 
leader would suggest that the vote on 
the Pastore amendment occur at 3 


o’clock— 

the division must also occur, including all 
amendments to the Pastore amendment, and 
then a division must take place; and if a 
division is unsuccessful, then a final vote 
on the Pastore amendment at 3 o'clock; or 
does he say that the vote on the division 
which, in essence, is a yote on the Pastore 
amendment, must take place at 3 o'clock? 

Mr. Byrd of West Virginia. I understand 
the minority leader’s request to be that 
there would be a vote on the Pastore amend- 
ment at 3 o'clock. 

Mr. Coox. Division has already been or- 
dered. 

Mr. Byrp of West Virginia. That is true. 

Mr. Scorr. That would be two votes. 

Mr. Byrn of West Virginia. That is correct, 
The vote would occur on title IX first, and 
it would be immediately followed by a vote 
on title X. 

Mr. Coox. I thank the Senator. 


There was no question raised against 
the interpretation I stated, and I am 
sure that in the minds of the distin- 
guished Republican leader, who pro- 
pounded the request, and other Senators 
who were present that interpretation 
was accepted. 

So, Mr. President, without questioning 
the Chair’s interpretation, I shall pro- 
pound a unanimous-consent request. 

Before doing so, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, once 
again, just so there can be no misunder- 
standing of the colloquy between the 
senior Senator from Tennessee and the 
junior Senator from West Virginia and 
the distinguished acting minority leader, 
I want to point out that the only reason 
why I wanted to clarify the unanimous- 
consent request was to make sure that 
at the last moment, at 5 o’clock next 
Monday, the Senate is not confronted 
with an onslaught of amendments we 
have never heard of and that cannot be 
debated. I think the issue is too serious 
to put us in that position. So to elimi- 
nate that, I would sincerely hope that 
the acting majority leader might ask for 
a modification of the unanimous-con- 
sent request in order to effectuate those 
purposes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I shall 
do so. 

Mr. President, is it not a fact that the 
Senate has been voting, prior to today, 
on amendments to both title IX and title 
X of the Pastore amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Is it not a 
fact that in the normal course of things 
under the rules, a point of order could 
be raised against the offering of amend- 
ments to title X prior to the disposition 
of title IX? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. No point 
of order having been raised, conse- 
quently the Senate has proceeded to act 
on amendments to both titles? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator continues to be correct. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the distinguished Presiding Officer. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that any and all amendments to the 
Pastore amendment which have been 
presented in writing at the desk by or 
before 5 o’clock p.m. on Monday next, 
either to title TX or title X of the Pastore 
amendment, but not yet disposed of, if 
otherwise eligible, may be in order for 
consideration; 

Provided further, that those amend- 
ments at the desk, if such there be, be 
voted on at 5 o’clock if called up prior to 
the vote on title 9 of the Pastore amend- 
ment; and that once all such amend- 
ments have been disposed of, the vote 
occur on title 9 of the Pastore amend- 
ment, and that the vote on title 10, with- 
out any intervening amendment or 
amendments being in order, occur im- 
mediately thereafter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I certainly do not 
intend to object, I want to make sure 
that I fully understand two points. 

One is that any eligible amendments 
at the desk at 5 o’clock to either titles 9 
or 10 of the Pastore amendment will be 
disposed of before the Senate proceeds 
to the disposition of either title 9 or title 
10, under the order for division? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. With the understanding 
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that there will be no debate on any 
amendment. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Chair. 

The second point is that the words “if 
otherwise eligible,” as quoted in the re- 
quest of the distinguished assistant ma- 
jority leader, would not invalidate any 
other rule of the Senate, such as the pre- 
vention of amendments beyond the sec- 
ond degree, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
would be correct, if the request of the 
Senator from West Virginia is agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. On the theory that we are 
not setting up a situation where we could 
amend and amend beyond the second 
degree. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. BAKER. I have no objection. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, further 
reserving the right to object, in the ex- 
planation given by the majority whip, he 
indicated that, pursuant to the division 
of the amendment demanded by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York (Mr. 
Javits), amendments to title X are not 
in order until amendments to title IX 
are disposed of. Is that the situation? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. May I 
respond? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Normal- 
ly, that would be the case. As I under- 
Stand it, a point of order could normal- 
ly be raised against consideration of 
amendments to title X before amend- 
ments to title IX, and title IX itself, had 
been disposed of. 

Mr. President, am I correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, But in 
view of the fact that—— 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Let me suggest that—— 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Let me 
make one further statement, which I 
think ought to be made for the record. 

I ask the Chair if this is not correct: 
In view of the fact that we have been 
operating under a time limitation agree- 
ment on the Pastore amendment, there 
is no definite precedent which would sus- 
tain such a point of order, had it been 
raised. Am I correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator is correct. We have been operating 
under a peculiar situation. 

M” GRIFFIN. Let me make the sug- 
gestion—— 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. And may 
I make the further statement——_ 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Well, let me just make 
the suggestion that in order to protect 
all Senators, the Senator might include 
in his unanimous-consent request a pro- 
vision to make it clear that amendments 
to either title IX or title X would be con- 
sidered and would be in order under the 
unanimous-consent agreement during 
that period. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is a 
part of the unanimous-consent request 
that the Senator from West Virginia has 
made. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. It was a 
part of the proposed agreement. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I understood that the 
agreement pertained only to amendments 
at the desk at 5 o'clock. My inquiry re- 
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lates to amendments that might be pre- 
sented prior to 5 o’clock, during the day. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thought 
I said “by or before 5 o'clock.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. The Senator from West 
Virginia asked that all amendments of- 
fered in writing before 5 o’clock be in or- 
der, and that they be disposed of before 
we start to vote on the two titles. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes. Let 
me just conclude by saying this, Mr. 
President: 

While we have been operating under 
the time-limitation agreement, no point 
of order has been raised to the offering 
of amendments to title 10 prior to the 
vote on title 9. I would hope that no point 
of order would be raised, because there 
are no precedents, and I would hope we 
could avoid having to face that problem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
unanimous-consent agreement would 
take care of it. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, do I understand that 
the potential point of order difficulty that 
has been identified is taken care of and 
disposed of by this unanimous-consent 
agre ment, whether it relates to 5 o'clock 
or a time prior to 5 o’clock? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
Senator from West Virginia? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I apologize for imposing on the 
time of the Senate, but I think this dis- 
cussion has been helpful and could pre- 
vent some brouhaha on down the road. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Now, Mr. President, I proceed with the 
program for Tuesday. 

The Senate will convene at 9 a.m. on 
Tuesday. Whether there will be any 15- 
minute speeches or early morning busi- 
ness is indefinite as of now. In any event, 
if action has not been completed on the 
Revenue Act of 1971, the Senate will re- 
sume the consideration of that measure. 

If action on that measure has been 
completed, the Senate will proceed to the 
consideration of the Defense appropria- 
tion bill, and, no doubt, there will be roll- 
call votes on that day. 

On Wednesday, November 24, the Sen- 
ate will convene at 9 a.m. Whether there 
will be any 15-minute speeches or morn- 
ing business has not been determined 
as yet, but at any rate, the Senate will 
resume the consideration of the Defense 
appropriation bill if that measure has 
not been disposed of. There will un- 
doubtedly be rollcall votes on Wednes- 
day, inasmuch as every effort will be 
made to complete action on the Defense 
appropriation bill on that date. 

On Thursday, November 25; Friday, 
November 26; and Saturday, November 
27, there will be no sessions. 

On Monday, November 29, the Senate 
will convene at 10 a.m, A rollċall vote 
will occur at 11 a.m. on the treaty to re- 
solve certain boundary differences be- 
tween the United States and Mexico. 

Following the rollcall vote on the 
treaty, the Senate will resume considera- 
tion of the Defense appropriation bill, if 
that measure has not yet been disposed 
of, though hopefully it will have been. 

In any event, phase II of the Presi- 


dent’s economic proposals will be called 
up following disposition of the Defense 
appropriation bill. There will be rollcall 
votes on phase II. 
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In addition to the foregoing measures, 
action will be taken on the following, 
and it is hoped that we can adjourn sine 
die by December 4: 

The District of Columbia and supple- 
mental appropriation bills. 

The Supreme Court nominations. 

A nomination to the Office of Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Conference reports. 

And there will be action on other mat- 
ters. 

In fine, rollcall votes will occur daily 
throughout Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday of next week and Monday of 
the following week, and long daily ses- 
sions may be expected. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY AT 
9 AM, 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
9 a.m. on Monday morning next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 
o’clock and 48 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, November 22, 
1971, at 9 a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate November 20, 1971: 
ACTION 

Joseph H. Blatchford, of California, to be 
Director of Action. 
CABINET COMMITTEE ON OPPORTUNITIES FOR 

SPANISH-SPEAKING PEOPLE 

Henry M. Ramirez, of California, to be 
Chairman of the Cabinet Committee on Op- 
portunities for Spanish-Speaking People. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


H.R. 5—A NEW PLAN TO MEET 
COLLEGE COSTS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, as millions of American parents 
each year discover, financing their 
youngster’s college education is a serious 
and costly prospect. Often, family savings 
are limited, scholarships are not in 
abundance, loans are not the best solu- 
tion for all students, nor are they always 
available. 

I rise again then for the third time 
this year, Mr. Speaker, to focus atten- 
tion on my bill, H.R. 5, the Higher Edu- 
cation Funding Act of 1971, a new plan 
to meet college costs. H.R. 5 would assist 
families by permitting parent-taxpayers 
to set aside limited amounts of money an- 
nually to meet college expenses. A deduc- 
tion from gross income would be allowed 
for amounts contributed to a trust, pur- 
chase of insurance or annuity contracts, 
custodial accounts with banks, nontrans- 
ferable face amount certificates, and/or 
Government bonds. 

CXVII——-2676—Part 32 


Joining me in reintroducing H.R. 5 are 
Congressmen JAMES ABOUREZK, of South 
Dakota, Frank J. Brasco, of New York, 
HENRY HELSTOSKI, of New Jersey, ELWOOD 
Hiris, of Indiana, Norman LENT, of New 
York, and Teno RONCALIO, of Wyoming. 

A list of cosponsors of this approach to 
meeting college costs follows: 

Watkins M. Abbitt, Virginia; Thomas G. 
Abernethy, Mississippi; Joseph P. Addabbo, 
New York; William R. Anderson, Tennessee; 
Frank Annunzio, Illinois; Edward G. Biester, 
Jr., Pennsylvania; Edward P. Boland, Mas- 
sachusetts; Joel T. Broyhill, Virginia; John 
Buchanan, Alabama; and James A. Byrne, 
Pennsylvania. 

Bob Casey, Texas; Frank M; Clark, Pennsyl- 
vania; James C. Cleveland, New Hampshire; 
George W. Collins, Illinois; William R, Cotter, 
Connecticut; Edward J. Derwinski, Illinois; 
Harold D. Donohue, Massachusetts; Thad- 
deus J. Dulski, New York; John J. Duncan, 
Tennessee; and Joshua Eilberg, Pennsylvania. 

Walter Flowers, Alabama; William D. Ford, 
Michigan; James G. Fulton, Pennsylvania; 
Richard H. Fulton, Tennessee; William J. 
Green, Pennsylvania; Charles H. Griffin, Mis- 
sissippi; Gilbert Gude, Maryland; G. Elliott 
Hagan, Georgia; Seymour Halpern, New York; 
and John Paul Hammerschmidt, Arkansas. 

Julia Butler Hansen, Washington; Ken 
Hechler, West Virginia; Henry Helstoski, New 
Jersey; Floyd V. Hicks, Washington; Louise 
Day Hicks, Massachusetts; Jack F. Kemp, 


New York; John C. Kluczynski, Ilinois; 
Speedy O. Long, Louisiana; Paul N. Me- 
Closkey, Jr., California; and John Y. Mc- 
Collister, Nebraska. 

John Melcher, Montana; Robert H. Michel, 
Illinois; Abner J, Mikva, Illinois; Parren J. 
Mitchell, Maryland; John S, Monagan, Con- 
necticut; G. V. (Sonny) Montgomery, Mis- 
sissippi; F. Bradford Morse, Massachusetts; 
John M. Murphy, New York; Thomas P. 
O'Neill, Jr., Massachusetts; and John J. 
Rhodes, Arizona. 

Benjamin S. Rosenthal, New York; William 
R. Roy, Kansas; Edward R. Roybal, Cali- 
fornia; Fernand J. St Germain, Rhode Is- 
land; Robert H. Steele, Connecticut; Frank 
A. Stubblefield, Kentucky; Charles Thone, 
Nebraska; Guy Vander Jagt, Michigan; John 
C. Watts, Kentucky; Charles H. Wilson, Cali- 
fornia; and Lester L. Wolff, New York, 


LAMPREY CONTROL PROGRAM IN 
THE GREAT LAKES 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
received a letter from Mr. Bill Mavety, 
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reporting on the lamprey control pro- 
gram in the Great Lakes. 

I believe the information contained in 
Mr. Mavety’s letter will be of interest to 
my colleagues and request the text of the 
letter appear at this point in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The letter follows: 

Mavety Om Co., 
Traverse City, Mich. 
Hon, JOHN D. DINGELL, 
Conference of Great Lakes Congressmen, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
DS. 


Dear Sim: Even though we received in- 
creased funding for lamprey control, we are 
still losing the battle to preserve our Great 
Lakes Fishery. The lamprey count from the 
eight weirs operated by the Great Lakes 
Fishery Commission shows double the count 
in 1971 over 1970, Besides, according to Rob- 
ert Scolfield of the Great Lakes Fisheries 
Commission, the 1971 count was predomi- 
nantly female—an even more ominous sign. 

About 9,634 lampreys were taken from 
these eight weirs which indicates an average 
of 1,200 lampreys per stream. In Lakes Michi- 
gan and Superior an average of 40 streams are 
treated every four years which indicates 160 
lamprey producing streams. Multiplying the 
number of lampreys per stream (1,200) by 
the number of lamprey producing streams 
(160) we come up with 192,000 as an estimate 
of the residual population of lampreys in 
Lakes Superior and Michigan. Each one of 
these lampreys will kill 40 pounds of fish. 
When we multiply the number of lampreys 
(192,000) by the kill of each predator (40 
pounds) we find that each year the lamprey 
takes a minimum of 7,650,000 pounds of our 
fish, the majority of which are trout. 

Compared to the lamprey, man is a very 
poor fisherman. Mr. John Scott, DNR Fish- 
eries Biologist testified as follows to the pro- 
jected 1971 catch. 


Lake Superior Sports. 
Commercial 


Total pounds 1, 888, 000 


This shows that the lamprey outfishes men 
4tol. 

But to make matters even worse, members 
of the Great Lakes Fisheries Commission tell 
me that the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife is prohibited from hiring the neces- 
sary extra help to implement an. increased 
lamprey control program, This in effect nul- 
lifes the increase in funding that we all 
fought so hard for. If the lamprey population 
is allowed to double another year, we can 
look for @ kill of at least 15,000,000 pounds of 
trout. 

This is disaster. This represents eight 
years harvest by man. 

I firmly believe that our multi-million 
fisheries resource is worth saving—do you? 

BILL Mavery, 
Traverse City, Mich. 


CONGRESSMAN YATRON AN- 
NOUNCES POLL RESULTS 


HON. GUS YATRON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, my sec- 
ond public opinion poll has been tabu- 
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lated and I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to share the results with my col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives. 
The questionnaire, which was included 
in my recent newsletter, requested the 
opinions of my constituents on current 
issues before the Congress. More than 
34,000 responses have been recorded. 

This 20-percent response, which is well 
above the number who usually partici- 
pate in polls of this kind, clearly indi- 
cates that the people of Berks and 
Schuylkill Counties are deeply interested 
in the major issues of the day and are 
eager to convey their views to their 
elected representatives, Many thousands 
replied and hundreds amplified their an- 
swers with letters detailing the reasons 
for their responses. 

We know that the strength of our Gov- 
ernment is dependent upon the existence 
of a procedure for the regular exchange 
of views between Government officials 
and their constituents. The questionnaire 
is one of my attempts to involve my 
constituents in the decisionmaking proc- 
ess and I would like to express my sin- 
cere appreciation to all who replied. 

The questions related to both domestic 
and foreign policy issues. These issues 
covered the economy, health insurance, 
China, the Vietnamese war, interna- 
tional relations, and domestic affairs—all 
areas of major concern before the House 


It was interesting to note, however, 
that one area high school in Berks 
County did participate voluntarily in this 
questionnaire. Since the 26th amend- 
ment to the U.S. Constitution lowered the 
voting age to 18, I think it is important 
that the views of these young people 
be examined. 

Significantly, in eight out of the 10 
questions asked in the questionnaire, the 
views of these high school seniors paral- 
leled those of their parents. There were 
only two areas in which there was a wide 
divergence of opinion. While only 56 per- 
cent of the new voters thought we should 
concentrate on domestic matters to the 
exclusion of international problems, 
nearly 90 percent of the adults felt do- 
mestic concerns were our top. priority. 
Also, 57 percent of the young people, and 
only 28 percent of the adults, felt that 
the Government should guarantee loans 
to big businesses. 

Before I insert the complete results 
of the questionnaire into the RECORD, I 
would like to draw some conclusions 
about their significance. 

Fifty-four percent feel that the Nixon 
administration has not met the basic 
needs of the country. 

Just over half favored the establish- 
ment of a national health insurance 
plan. 

A majority—55 percent—approved the 
freeze on wages and prices. 

On the question of the seating of the 
Red Chinese in the United Nations and 
United States trade with that country, 
just under one-half agreed that these 
actions were acceptable. 

Three-quarters of this group were 
strong in their conviction that the Viet- 
namese war should be ended by accept- 
ance of the best possible compromise 
settlement. 

Fifty-six percent approved of revenue 
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sharing between the Federal Government 
and the States. 

Nearly 90 percent felt that we should 
concentrate on domestic problems to the 
exclusion of international concerns. 

A full 61 percent felt our financial com- 
mitments abroad were not necessary to 
our national security. 

Sixty-five percent felt that the Gov- 
ernment should not guarantee loans to 
big businesses. 

The overwhelming majority, however— 
97 percent—were in favor of legislation 
which require a welfare recipient to work 
or accept training for a job. 

Mr. Speaker, this public opinion poll 
has proved to be extremely useful in 
measuring precisely the attitudes of my 
constituents on some of the major prob- 
lems confronting the 92d Congress. I 
know it will help me provide the people 
of the Sixth Congressional District with 
effective representation in the days and 
months ahead. 

In conclusion, while it is not expected 
that everyone will agree on every issue, 
it is hoped that we can all agree that the 
process of exchanging views is healthy 
and should be encouraged. I feel that, 
through these newsletters and question- 
naires, this goal is reached and everyone’s 
interests are served. 

At this point in the Recorp, I would 
like to include the full text of the results 
from my recent questionnaire: 

QUESTIONS AND PERCENTAGE RESPONSES 
(Answers in percent) 

1. Do you think the Nixon Administration 
is meeting the basic needs of the country 
such as housing, health care, education, jobs 
and stable prices? 

Response: Yes, 38; No, 54; Undecided, 8. 

2. Do you favor the present establishment 
of the wage and price freeze announced by 
the President on August 15th? 

Response: Yes, 55; No, 41; Undecided, 4. 

8. Do you favor establishment of a na- 
tional health insurance program which would 
cover all the medical expenses of every 
American? 

Response: Yes, 54; No, 40; Undecided, 6. 

4. Do you favor: 

a. trade with Red China? 

Response: Yes, 49; No, 41; Undecided, 10. 

b. seating Red China in the United Na- 
tions? 

Response: Yes, 49; No, 40; Undecided, 11. 

5. Do you agree that we should end the 
Vietnamese War by accepting the best pos- 
sible compromise settlement? 

Response: Yes, 74; No, 21; Undecided, 5. 

6. Do you favor proposed revenue sharing 
plans which would return a portion of fed- 
eral income taxes to state and local govern- 
ments? 

Response: Yes, 56; No, 37; Undecided, 7, 

7. Do you feel that government should 
concentrate less on international problems 
and more on our own domestic problems dur- 
ing the decade of the 1970's? 

Response: Yes, 87; No, 10; Undecided, 3. 

8. Do you feel our financial commitments 
abroad are necessary to our national se- 
curity? 

Response: Yes, 29; No, 61; Undecided, 10. 

9. Do you favor legislation which would 
guarantee government loans to big business 
to keep these companies from going bank- 
rupt? 

Response: Yes, 28; No, 65; Undecided, 7. 

10. Should we establish a uniform federal 
welfare program which would require among 
other things, each recipient to accept a job, 
or training, if he is physically able to work? 

Response: Yes, 97; No, 3; Undecided, 0. 
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NEVER A LESSON 


HON. MARGARET M. HECKLER 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most uplifting and 
moving articles I have read in some time 
appeared recently in the Taunton Daily 
Gazette, which services Taunton, within 
my 10th Congressional District, in Mas- 
sachusetts. This fine article tells some- 
thing of the warmth and pleasure that a 
remarkable gentleman, Frank V. Pa- 
checo, has brought to so many civic and 
community groups, let alone friends, 
through his playing of the accordion, 
at which he is an acknowledged master. 

It is always encouraging in times like 
these, when we hear so much of gloom 
and doom, to encounter the rare person, 
such as Frank Pacheco, with a wonderful 
philosophy of life which harmonizes it- 
self in music. What is remarkable is that 
Frank Pacheco, in his entire life, has 
never taken one lesson, and yet he plays 
the accordion with the touch of the 
master. This is an achievement all the 
more notable, since Frank Pacheco has 
been blind since birth. The congregation 
at the Winthrop Street Baptist Church, 
the members of the Kiwanis Clubs, the 
Golden Age Club, and many other groups 
and friends, have had their lives made 
richer by his friendship and music. He is 
owed a great debt, and it is a pleasure 
for me to include in my remarks at this 


point, a column which appeared on 
October 23, 1971 in the Taunton Daily 
Gazette: 

HE ENTERTAINS THE BLIND 


(By Mike Williams) 


A 62-year-old accordion player, blind since 
birth, doesn't need sheet music. He relies on 
his memory. 

“I never took lessons,” said Frank V. 
Pacheco of 24 Linden St. “I can hear a tune 
and I'd be like a tape recorder. I can sit 
right down and play it.” 

Pacheco has played his accordion for vari- 
ous groups, including civic and social orga- 
nizations in the city. 

He is a member of the Friendly Circle for 
the Blind, and has been with the group since 
its inception in February of 1936. 

The Friendly Circle for the Blind is one of 
the 12 organizations that come under the 
United Fund, which is having its annual fund 
drive this month. 

Pacheco was born 62 years ago on Broad- 
way in Taunton, son of the late John and 
Mary Pacheco, He laughingly refers to him- 
self as a “Broadway baby.” 

Pacheco began his accordion playing in a 
dream. 

“It was the Friday before Christmas,” he 
told us, “when I was 11 years old, 

“I had a dream that I got an accordion 
and that I could play it,” he said. “I told my 
mother and father about my dream and dad 
asked me if I’d like to have an accordion.” 

The answer, of course, was yes. 

“By that Sunday,” he said, “I was playing 
it. Just simple tunes of course, but I was 
playing ‘the accordion.” 

He began entertaining for organizations 
and started playing for the Friendly Circle for 
the Blind at their first meeting at the Win- 
throp St. Baptist Church. At present, there 
are 35 blind persons who are members of the 
group. He entertains them at each meeting. 

Pacheco also has played at Kiwanis Club 
meetings and for the Golden Age Club, other 
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senior citizen groups, the Catholic Guild for 
the Blind, and similar organizations, 

He receives some compensation from 
groups, but he’s ready to play almost any- 
where, just for the Joy of it. 

“All I need is my accordion and transpor- 
tation,” he told us. 

He resides with a sister, Mary, and has 
two brothers and four sisters. During the 
holidays Pacheco and his accordion travel to 
the homes of relatives. 

“T used to play at some clubs or night 
spots,” he said. “But no more.” 

“There can be a couple of drunks that start 
a fight and you never know if a bottle Is going 
to come flying at you,” he said. “I quit that 
circle.” 

Pacheco’s gig is now “Singalong With 
Frank” and he demonstrated his ability by 
playing the accordion and singing “Red Roses 
for a Blue Lady.” 

He doesn’t play much “modern stuff.” 

"I'm getting old and can’t grasp it very 
much,” he said. 

But the “modern stuff" doesn't matter 
when Pacheco begins playing. His ability to 
overcome a handicap and to entertain is 
inspiring music all by itself. 


THE 30TH ANNIVERSARY OF PEARL 
HARBOR IS CLOSE UPON US 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though 30 years have passed since its 
sinking, the battleship Arizona is con- 
sidered by the Navy to be a vessel in 
commission because its dead crew is still 
aboard. The Arizona, lying on the bottom 
of Pearl Harbor, is a memorial to the 
bravery and sacrifice of our fighting men, 
and to the continuing determination of 
the American people never to be caught 
unaware again. 

As we have gone from one crisis to an- 
other, it has become difficult to remem- 
ber with any accuracy those early, des- 
perate days of World War II. Yet we owe 
to our heroic dead, and to those alive 
among us who helped win that war, 
heart-felt tribute to their devotion to 
country and to their service in its cause. 
In recalling those days, now seemingly 
so long ago, it is possible that we may 
strengthen ourselves for our present 
dangers. Such memorial observances of 
Pearl Harbor should be conducted in 
this Chamber and throughout the coun- 
try. 

In the solemn spirit of stern resolution 
“to gain the inevitable triumph—so help 
us God” expressed by President Roose- 
velt to the Congress, and shared by all 
Americans in that grim hour of the Pearl 
Harbor attack, we can find an example 
to follow today. In the years which have 
passed since we were so infamously at- 
tacked, our enemies have become dead- 
lier, weapons more fearful, and the need 
for devotion to country greater. We can 
best remember Pearl Harbor by meeting 
the terror of our own days with the cour- 
age of that day. 

Every day hundreds of people board 
small sightseeing boats docked in Kewalo 
Basin, near central Honolulu, and head 
for Pearl Harbor. Each of these boats 
takes its group of visitors to Hawaii past 
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the breakwater and then heads into the 
open sea. From the deck of their boat the 
tourists can enjoy a broad panorama of 
the leeward side of peaceful Oahu; 

Diamond Head lies far behind, along 
with, the beach at Waikiki, Honolulu’s 
high-rise buildings, the volcanic moun- 
tains, the tall Aloha Tower guarding the 
harbor, the pineapple-shaped tower of 
the Dole Co., and the International Air- 
port. 

During the first part of the boat ride, 
Oahu seems to the tourists an unreal is- 
land in an unreal sea, but, as the boat 
approaches Pearl Harbor, it suddenly 
becomes a pinpoint target, a tiny vol- 
canic mass of brown, green, and yellow 
earth. 

When the boat enters Pearl Harbor it- 
self, the passengers become hushed. An 
announcer briskiy declares through a 
loudspeaker that within a few minutes 
all cameras must temporarily be stowed 
amidships. The boat passes Bishops 
Point, to starboard, and Iroquois Point, 
to port, and stops briefly at Drydock No. 
4 where naval police come aboard, a re- 
minder of the haunting past, a past 
which has led to instinctive precaution. 

Tourists look puzzled as cameras are 
gathered up. Ahead lies giant cranes 
and huge drydocks, submarines and de- 
stroyers, parade grounds and the neatly 
tended lawns of barracks. A giant troop- 
ship swings by, heading out to sea. In the 
distance are fields of sugar cane, and the 
ever-present clouds of rain hanging over 
the mountains. 

The tourist boat’s announcer is a con- 
trolled sort of man. It is not in him to 
hurt the feelings of anyone aboard, west- 
erner or Oriental. At one moment, he 
speaks softly of a Japanese decision not 
to bomb a hospital ship lying in Pearl 
Harbor, but then he lowers his voice 
slightly as it takes on a slightly metallic 
tone when he mentions the harbor en- 
trance, guarded by nets, through which 
Japanese submarines made their way in 
December of 1941. 

The boat chugs slowly past Ford Island, 
in the middle of Pearl Harbor. The an- 
nouncer’s voice becomes chillier, more 
impersonal. History, he seems to be im- 
plying, is history, and history is worth 
remembering. He says: 

Streaking in oyer Oahu from the west at 
7:40 A.M., Japanese planes struck at Scho- 
field Barracks. At 8:00 AM., another flight 
of torpedo planes attacked from the east. 
The second attack came at 8:40 A.M. from 
the northeast, the attacking groups consist- 
ing of dive bombers, high-level bombers, 
and fighter aircraft, which flew offshore of 
Waikiki in a circuitous route to strike at 
their targets out of the sun. 


The little tourist boat rounds the 
northern tip of Ford Island, turns east, 
and then turns south, gliding almost 
noiselessly now past hunks and chunks 
and pieces of other submerged vessels, 
bits of bulkhead, bits of decks, scraps of 
superstructures lying quietly in the 
water. There is rust and sea and memory 
in this strange graveyard, where the 
grotesque shapes of silent ships lie on 
their sides. The tourist boat stops briefly 
alongside the Arizona, her fore and aft 
still showing, her midships covered with 
a memorial concrete canopy. 

Then the tourist boat heads back into 
the open sea, turning in the direction of 
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Waikiki and the high-rise buildings of 
Honolulu. Children sit quietly along the 
upper deck, enjoying the Pacific breezes. 
Nobody says much, not even the an- 
nouncer, 

But we ought to have something to say 
in this Chamber about Pearl Harbor’s 
30th anniversary when December 7 
comes around. We owe it to the memory 
of the men killed in their country’s serv- 
ice on that day. We owe it to those who 
fought in World War II, the war whose 
best known slogan was “Remember 
Pearl Harbor.” Have we forgotten so 
soon? 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 
PROPOSALS 


HON. BELLA S. ABZUG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, it is truly 
shocking to observe that. with our gross 
national product exceeding $1 trillion 
annually, few Americans—rich or poor— 
receive adequate health care. Even if 
adequate care is available, its costs are 
often so high as to discourage less affluent 
individuals from seeking medical atten- 
tion when they need it. 

There is no excuse for this situation. 
Medical care is as much a right of every 
American as is public education or police 
protection, and no one should ever be 
denied it because of his financial con- 
dition. 

The House Committee on Ways and 
Means is presently considering a num- 
ber of health insurance/health care bills. 
Some of them are no more helpful than 
a bandage on a cancer. The Health Se- 
curity Act, which is also known as the 
Kennedy-Griffiths bill and of which Iam 
proud to be a cosponsor, is the only one 
of these bills which holds out any prom- 
ise of fundamental change in the frag- 
mented, ill financed, and often irrespon- 
sible way in which our health care is 
provided. While it is not perfect, it is 
basically a strong, progressive piece of 
legislation. 

Today, I had the privilege of present- 
ing my views on this subject to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. At this point 
in the Recor, I include the text of my 
statement to the committee: 

TESTIMONY OF CONGRESSWOMAN 
BELLA S. ABZUG 

The American medical system, long as- 
sumed by Americans to be the world’s finest, 
is under vigorous attack, and with good rea- 
son. Almost alone among the prosperous in- 
dustrial nations, we have treated medical 
care as a commodity not very different from 
any other and have largely permitted the 
market place to regulate its organization, 
distribution, financing and quality control, 
There may be reason for producing and dis- 
tributing automobiles this way, but it is 
no way to regulate the provision of a service 
that is a sine qua non of decent life. 

Numerous legislative proposals now face 
the Ways and Means Committee. All purport 
to improve our medical care system; some are 
plainly rear-guard actions by frightened seg- 
ments of the health care marketplace, des- 
perate to preserve their influence; others 
offer trivial reforms that are far too limited 
to alter the consistent failure of American 
medicine to serve all Americans. Only the 
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Health Security Act, which was introduced 
in the House by Representative Griffiths and 
four other Members of this distinguished 
Committee and in the Senate by Senator 
Kennedy, and of which I am a co-sponsor, 
demonstrates an accurate comprehension of 
the disgraceful gap between what our medi- 
cal system is and what it should be. 

I intend first to make a few remarks about 
the problems of our existing health care 
system and then to comment on pending 
legislative proposals to change it. 

WHAT IS WRONG WITH TODAY’S HEALTH CARE 
Distribution of services 


Health services are not distributed accord- 
ing to the need for them. The poor suffer 
disproportionately from preventable but un- 
prevented diseases and conditions like 
anemia, acute rheumatic fever, tuberculosis, 
malnutrition, and maternal death during 
childbirth, because there are too few hos- 
pitals and doctors serving them and because 
medical services cost more than they can 
pay. Rural areas, too, lack medical facilities, 
and there are entire counties without a single 
doctor. 

We do not produce the right mix of medical 
personnel and services. 

We have too few doctors in general prac- 
tice but an excess in the more glamorous 
surgical specialties. 

We have too many hospitals, sources of 
prestige to communities and community 
leaders, but too few out-patient facilities, 

We have failed to attack our serious pub- 
lic health problems. 

We, the world’s most prosperous country, 
have tolerated crippling malnutrition in 
rural and urban poor and debilitating oc- 
cupational diseases in miners and chemical 
workers. 

We might have had present-day levels of 
auto safety years ago, had we cared to, and, 
many experts feel, we could have had a nearly 
crash-proof car by now. 

We allow treacherous tires on our cars, 
highly flammable clothes on our backs, corro- 
sives and poisons in our kitchens. 

We have been half-hearted in our attempts 
to regulate the fouling of our air and water, 
sluggish in protecting our citizens against 
medical hoaxes, and timid in controlling the 
tobacco industry, a major cause of the can- 
cer we are about to try to conquer. 


Organization of medical care 


Proper medical care, whether received 
through clinics, groups, or individuals, re- 
quires the attention of a generalist, who will 
be responsible for all aspects of preventive 
care and treatment of most medical problems, 
and readily available specialists who will deal 
with problems of greater complexity and ad- 
vise and teach the generalist. Medical facil- 
ities should follow a similar pattern, with 
small installations for simple care and pro- 
cedures, general hospitals for more difficult 
but still common problems, and sophisticated 
regional centers for treatment of obscure dis- 
eases, housing of expensive but infrequently 
used equipment, and maintenance of complex 
services requiring extraordinary skill, such 
as open heart surgery. Obviously, records 
must be kept and must flow freely from one 
level to another and the patients movement 
from one level to another should be straight- 
forward and unimpeded. 

In fact, we have none of this. Most people 
have no doctor who is regularly responsible 
for their well-being. They do not know how 
to find out whether they need a specialist or 
what kind they do need. They do not know 
what tests to have annually. Their records do 
not travel with them. Our institutions all 
wish to be total services facilities; conse- 
quently, there is a fabulous redundancy of 
equipment and puerile competition for 
training fellows, patients and federal grants. 

One reason for the development of a med- 
ical organization that leaves patients con- 
fused and undirected is the failure of med- 
ical institutions to bother asking patients, 
the consumers of health services, about their 
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preferences. Any reorganization that fails 
to achieve significant consumer input will be 
unlikely to satisfy consumer needs better 
than the present one. 

Financing 

Medical care is a fundamental right, like 
police protection or primary education. The 
need for services should be sufficient reason 
to receive them. Personal wealth should be 
irrelevant. No bargain basement compromises 
can be countenanced, because medical care, 
unlike many commodities for which a cheap 
version will serve as well as a costly one, 
comes really only in two qualities, good 
enough and not good enough, The latter, no 
matter how cheap, is without value and 
fraudulent. 

Americans have for years accepted the 
principle that the fundamental services pro- 
vided by the government for all people, such 
as national defense, the judicial system, pol- 
lution control, food and drug regulation, etc., 
should be funded out of general revenues, 
and that these revenues should be collected 
principally by means of a progressive income 
tax. Medical care is just such a basic service 
and should be so funded. 

The per capita cost of our medical care is 
rising rapidly and is already large compared 
with other industrial nations. This large rel- 
ative cost, which has not brought us supe- 
rior quality, is the consequence of several 
facts of the medical market place. The first 
fact is the doctor shortage, creating a sellers’ 
market that will persist for the foreseeable 
future. The shortage is exaggerated by our 
failure thus far to make use of skilled para- 
medical personnel. The second fact is the 
position of the medical insurance companies, 
acting as fiscal intermediaries between pa- 
tients and services but failing utterly to exer- 
cise the cost control that should be part of 
their function. There are several reasons for 
their indifference to rising medical cost. 
Their premium rates are adjusted to provide 
a set rate of profit, often by a cost-plus ar- 
rangement. Larger cash flow thus means a 
larger profit. Insurance companies invest 
money they hold and larger cash flow also 
provides more investment capital. 

A very costly example of the insurance in- 
dustry’s failure to encourage efficient use of 
services has been their willingness to pay 
for unnecessary hospitalization. Because hos- 
pitalization has always been the catastrophe 
against which people most wanted protec- 
tion, far more people own hospitalization in- 
surance than have coverage for non-hospital 
costs. Diagnostic evaluations are therefore 
routinely performed in hospitals, where their 
real cost is large but where they are a cov- 
ered service if a bogus “emergency” diag- 
nosis is given. The same evaluations could 
be done more cheaply in outpatient facili- 
ties, but their cost would not be covered. 
Insurance companies have made no effort to 
discourage this practice by refusing to pay 
for these pseudo-emergencies, but have 
merely raised their rates to cover the decep- 
tive practice. 

The third fact is the outrageous profiteer- 
ing and inefficiency of the medicine-asso- 
ciated industries, notably the drug industry. 
Drug manufacturers have an average rate 
of profit twice that of the average American 
company, although they have no unusual 
risks. Fully a quarter of their income is spent 
on promotion and marketing a practice re- 
sulting in overuse of drugs and use of heavi- 
ly promoted, new and expensive drugs in- 
stead of older, less expensive preparations 
which may be just as suitable. This mod- 
ern medical sideshow is justified as needed 
to cover the cost of the development of new, 
wondrous drugs, but research and develop- 
ment is only six percent of drug sales, and 
of that, the greater part is devoted to devel- 
opment willing to answer candidly will ad- 
mit that he knows doctors who are too fool- 
ish, too old, or too irresponsible to meet 
even minimal standards of performance. 

The point is not that doctors and hos- 
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pitals are wretched; it is that we don’t know 
much about them, because we don’t look. 
They are self-regulating which means in 
medicine, as in every other human endeavor, 
unregulated except when disaster has struck 
or appears ready to strike. A proper national 
health insurance plan will set standards of 
care, evaluate performance in relation to 
these standards, and deal firmly with viola- 
tions. 
HEALTH CARE LEGISLATION 


The health insurance proposals before the 
Ways and Means Committee vary as widely in 
cost ($2 billion to $70 billion) as they do 
in ambitiousness, but there are no bargains 
to be had. The total cost of medical care, 
now estimated at $70-80 billion per year, is 
more or less fixed, whether paid out of federal 
revenues or private resources. The question 
is whether reforms are going to affect a trivial 
part of that care and its cost or whether they 
will impinge on all aspects of the medical 
system. To emphasize this once more: we can 
only judge these legislative proposals as part 
of the whole cost of medical care. The “ex- 
pensive” Health Security Act, at $70 billion, 
does not cost more than the Administration's 
“cheap” National Health Insurance Partner- 
ship Act, at $15 billion, when you add to the 
latter the $55 billion that will be paid by 
private and other governmental sources, The 
difference between the various proposals is 
not the cost, it is what we get, and what we 
get should be measured against the problems 
outlined above. 

Some of our health care problems are more 
obvious, though not necessarily more im- 
portant, than others. Obviously, the disaster 
of a catastrophic illness, destroying well- 
ordered, prudent families, is an event with 
which we all empathize, and there are many 
proposals to insure against this scourge. 
At the same time, Congress clearly is moved 
by the plight of the penniless and several pro- 
posals do provide free health insurance for 
them. The AMA-devised Medicredit plan, or 
Health Care Insurance Assistance Act, is one 
of these. It also provides some help to the 
near poor, though not much, since a family 
of four with a net income of about $5500 
would receive a federal payment of only 10% 
of the cost of insurance. Such measures as 
these are directed at the extremities of the 
health care problem; they make no impres- 
sion at all upon the body of our expensive, 
inefficient, fragmented, non-quality-con- 
trolled medical system. 

Even worse, Medicredit would pour new 
billions into the health insurance companies 
that have financed, supported, and encour- 
aged the present system. In testimony before 
the Senate Finance Committee, Secretary 
Richardson said that the bill “would have 
little effect on the organization and delivery 
of medicai care or on controlling rising costs. 
The proposal would inflate demand for serv- 
ices yet it does not promote appropriate ways 
to use the leverage of new funds to help in- 
fluence the quality and efficiency of services.” 
The Secretary is correct, but similar criti- 
cisms apply just as strongly to the Admin- 
istration-backed National Health Insurance 
Partnership Act, 

The Administration bill purports to offer a 
new National Health Strategy, principally 
through encouraging doctors and hospitals 
to form comprehensive health care insti- 
tutions, the health maintenance organiza- 
tions (HMO’s) and encouraging people to 
join them. I believe that an HMO, offering 
total, prepaid health care, can in fact be a 
more efficient provider of high-quality, un- 
fragmented care than can doctors scattered 
about the community, and can perform pa- 
tient education and preventive services, keep 
and organize records and evaluate therapy, 
to an extent impossible for the solo prac- 
titioner. It is the basic unit of an intelli- 
gent health care system if it is held to high 
standards and if its performance is under 
constant scrutiny by the people who receive 
its services and pay its bills. The existing 
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HMO’s such as HIP in New York, Kaiser- 
Permanenté on the west coast, Group Health 
in Washington, and many others, have grown 
rapidly in recent years, indicating that de- 
spite some criticism of understaffing and a 
tendency to discourage use of the facility, 
these units have provided considerable pa- 
tient-doctor satisfaction. 

Unfortunately, the HMO question would 
seem to be a bit of a smoke-screen at present, 
since, unlike the Health Security Act, the 
Administration bill does not provide much 
financial inducement for people to join 
HMO’s or to doctors to form them. The 
proposal’s principal feature is the require- 
ment that employers buy three-fourths of a 
health imsurance plan for their employees 
and employees’ families. The minimum plan 
cannot have a very large cash value since 
there are substantial deductibles and co- 
insurance. The dollar value of the insurance 
would be applied at their employee’s option, 
toward membership in an HMO, but there 
would be an additional cost to the employee 
equal to the actuarial values of the deductible 
and coinsurance, which is probably larger 
than the value of the insurance. The attrac- 
tiveness of the HMO’s will be inversely re- 
lated to the extra money the family must pay 
to join. 

An HMO needs doctors as well as patients. 
The National Health Insurance Partnership 
Act does not attempt to control fees paid 
to private practitioners. Will large numbers 
of doctors give up the huge incomes of pri- 
vate practice for the merely generous in- 
comes of the HMO? 

If the Administraton bill does not move 
consumers and doctors effectively toward 
HMO's it offers nothing more than the same 
new billions into private health insurance, 
without any more organizational change, 
that Medicredit would produce, and we've 
seen what Secretary Richardson thinks of 
that. The Administration bill also shares 
with Medicredit the particularly condescend- 
ing features of deductibles and co-insurance, 
which are present because of a widely held 
view that poor people enjoy going to the 
doctor and will go often just for fun, even 
if they are not sick. 

In his National Health Insurance speech 
President Nixon stressed cost consciousness. 
He said: “Only as people are aware of these 
costs will they be motivated to reduce them. 
When consumers pay virtually nothing for 
services and when, at the same time, those 
who provide services know that all their 
costs will also be met, then neither the 
consumer nor the provider has an incentive 
to use the system efficiently.” It is very 
strange to put the responsibility for cost con- 
trol on the patient, who, not being a doctor, 
does not know whether he is “sick enough” 
for medical care. (Interestingly, the HMO’s 
supported by the administration do not 
have deductibles or coinsurance.) Cost con- 
trol should be exerted by regulating the fees 
paid to providers, but this form of cost con- 
sciousness is not mentioned in the Adminis- 
tration bill. It seems to me to be a basic 
principle that we want no person to wonder, 
when he feels sick, whether he should spend 
money for treatment. Incredibly, it is a prin- 
ciple which both the present system and 
most of the pending bills stress. It has al- 
ways been the situation faced by the poor. 
We want even the poor person to see a doc- 
tor, who can decide on the basis of his ex- 
pert knowledge whether to treat the patient 
or reassure him. If we can educate patients 
so that they recognize certain symptoms as 
not serious, that will be excellent, but we do 
not want them to stay away because they 
don't have the cash. 

The Health Security Act, in contrast to 
all of the other proposals before the com- 
mittee, will promote broad organizational 
changes and will attack most of the ills of 
our health care system. As I will point out, 
it is far from a perfect bill, but it is worth 
reviewing briefly some of the beneficial 
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changes it will promote with respect to prob- 
lems outlined earlier. 


Distribution of services 


Wealth will no longer determine the 
amount or quality of one’s medical care, 
There will be no financial barrier to seeking 
services; providers will be compensated di- 
rectly by the system. The Act sets aside five 
percent of the total money in the Trust Fund 
for health planning and for dealing with a 
variety of distribution problems. Funds will 
be available for training specialists in short 
supply, for encouraging desirable geographic 
movements, and for planning and building 
facilities which are necessary to provide serv- 
ices. There is a commitment to equalize 
throughout the U.S. the avalability of serv- 
ices by channeling more funds into areas 
which are now poorly served. 


Organization of medical care 


The Health Security Act encourages doc- 
tors to enter HMO’s or comprehensive health 
service organizations, as the Act prefers to 
call them, by taking away the enormous fees 
now possible in fee-for-service medicine. 
Payments for a given service will be an 
appropriate fraction of the money available 
to care for a person’s total health needs, 
ie. the capitation payment. Therefore, com- 
parable services delivered on a fee basis 
and on a capitation basis will lead to com- 
parable incomes, except that the efficiencies 
of the HMO in terms of better use of para- 
medical personnel, office space, etc. may well 
permit greater net earnings for the HMO 
doctors. With rewards more or less equal 
the advantages to the physician of HMO’s, 
such as easily available consultations, regu- 
lar schedules and well-defined night call, and 
provisions for in-service continuing educa- 
tion, should prove adequate to bring doctors 
into that form of practice. 

The Act provides funds for organizing new 
forms of health care delivery. Its governing 
board has the power to eiminate redundant 
service by ordering a provider to cease pro- 
viding it, and to demand that new services 
be offered. Further, there is, for the first time 
an attempt to develop a consumer input into 
the medical care system. I will return to 
this a little later on. 


Financing 


Money for health care insurance and plan- 
ning will come half from general revenues 
and half from employer and employee taxes. 
This is a far more progressive format than 
that of the Administration bill, although it 
suffers from the same flaws as our entire 
tax system does, generally failing to collect 
enough money from wealthy people. Payroll 
taxes appear at first to be a tax on business- 
men; in fact, they are quickly passed along to 
consumers or compensated for by lower 
wages. 

Private health insurance with its attend- 
ant costs will no longer be needed under the 
Health Security Act. Although the doctor 
shortage will not be eliminated overnight, the 
spiralling costs due to the sellers’ market 
will be controlled by regulation of fees-for- 
service and capitation payments. Overutiliza- 
tion of hospitals will be discouraged since 
outpatient services will be paid for. 

Quality control 

Among current health proposals, the 
Kennedy-Griffiths Bill is the only one con- 
cerned with the quality of services delivered. 
All providers will be committed to furnish- 
ing information needed for peer review of 
utilization and for review of surgical pro- 
cedures. Institutional providers will have to 
have good records, a proper utilization of re- 
view mechanism, and a therapeutics commit- 
tee. HMO’s must provide continuity of care, 
easy referral, and easy access to their serv- 
ices. 

Practitioners will have to meet federal 
standards in addition to state licensing cri- 
teria and will have to meet federal continu- 
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ing education requirements. Their participa- 
tion as providers can be terminated for in- 
ferior care or unethical behavior. They can- 
not be paid for services delivered in a non- 
participating hospital. 

In addition to its concern with the quailty 
of services provided by health professionals 
and institutions, the Health Security Act 
will study broad trends in mortality, disease 
indigence, and therapeutics, attempting to 
evaluate the quality of the health care sys- 
tem as a whole. 

The Health Security Act will encourage 
rational drug prescribing by paying only for 
drugs that are efficacious and safe and by 
requiring that doctors practicing outside the 
scrutiny of health institutions and their 
therapeutics committees identify the disease 
they are treating and use a drug known to 
be effective in treating that disease. 

Despite the contentions of its critics, the 
Act encourages pluralism in delivery of care, 
permitting providers to or, in almost 
any way they choose, and be paid either on 
a fee-for-service basis or by capitation meth- 
ods. It is “monolithic” only in that it will 
control the amount of payment and the 
quality of care. 

The scope of the Kennedy-Griffiths Bill is 
impressive, but it does have some key de- 
ficiencies, A Bill called the Health Security 
Act, proposing to bring to all citizens equal 
and high-quality health care, cannot justi- 
fiably avoid dealing with aspects of public 
policy that have a large influence on health. 
Thus, while concern with auto safety has 
resided largely in the Department of Trans- 
portation, the death and injuries of tens of 
thousands of people in highway accidents 
has large health implications. Similarly, mal- 
nutrition, industrial disease, dangerous 
household products, air pollution, and smok- 
ing should be recognized as basically health 
problems. Allocation of resources to deal 
with them and studies of the efficacy of such 
allocations should flow from an agency whose 
concern is health. 

Although the Bill empowers the Health 
Security Board to eliminate redundant serv- 
ices, it does not make explicit the desira- 
bility of having institutions, especially hos- 
pitals, be organized pyramidically, with, for 
example, large numbers of relatively small 
general hospitals and a much smaller number 
of regional centers where usually difficult or 
rare problems could be dealt with, where 
costly programs would be sufficiently utilized 
to justify their cost, and where high-quality 
clinical research could be maintained. 

The financing of health care under the 
Kennedy-Griffiths Bill can also be criticized. 
Without entering into any discussion of our 
supposedly progressive income tax, I question 
the degree to which the Bill relies upon 
payroll taxes and social security-type levies. 
These are not progressive at all; in fact, the 
social security tax is quite regressive, since 
it has an income ceiling. At the very least, 
this ceiling should be eliminated. A payroll 
tax, in addition to being passed along to 
consumers, tends to make workers cost more 
and thus encourages an already-dangerous 
trend toward substitution of capital for la- 
bor. The most equitable and most rational 
financing mechanism would be from general 
revenues. It is condescending to suppose 
that Americans cannot understand that ex- 
cise taxes take their money away just as 
unpleasantly as income taxes do. 

The Health Security Act does not make a 
sufficient commitment to ending medical 
profiteering. It should be a stated goal that 
profits of medical industries not be larger 
than those of the average American industry. 
Measures suggested by the 1969 Task Force 
on Prescription Drugs would represent a fine 
start toward this end. 

Although the Health Security Act will pro- 
vide rigorous standards of quality control— 
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there are essentially no standards now—it 
fails to set for solo practitioners the sort of 
demands it makes of doctors in comprehen- 
sive health service organizations. This makes 
little sense, since the solo doctor is often 
quite isolated from contact with other phy- 
siclans and from new information. The Act 
should authorize the Health Security Board 
to set up local peer review committees for 
participating practitioners who do not be- 
long to institutions already having such 
committees. Furthermore, it is time we rec- 
ognized that while the M.D. degree, like a 
diamond, is forever, the knowledge and skills 
that came with it are not so permanent. In 
addition to requiring continuing education, 
the bill should demand periodic relicensing 
of physicians and possibly of other health 
professionals. 

Perhaps the most important responsibility 
facing the organizers of health care is as- 
suring that the system can never again be- 
come so isolated from and unresponsive to 
the people it serves. The Health Security 
Act provides for a Health Security Advisory 
Council made up of more than 50% health 
consumers. This Council also has regional 
and local counterparts. The function of these 
Councils is to advise the governing Health 
Security Board on matters of policy. Un- 
resolved disagreements between Board and 
Council will be presented annually to Con- 
gress, but it would seem that the Board can 
ignore with impunity most of the Council's 
recommendations, One mechanism for par- 
tially easing the imbalance in power between 
Board and Council might be to give the 
Council explicit standing before the federal 
courts in cases involving questions of wheth- 
er the Board has carried out its functions 
properly. 

Consumer input may be even more impor- 
tant at the level of primary patient care, 
but there are few requirements in the Health 
Security Act for such input. Comprehensive 
health service organizations are required 
only to consult with enrollees regarding 
policy; this provision is inadequate unless 
expanded. At the very least, it should pro- 
vide that unresolvable disputes be brought 
promptly before the local Board for media- 
tion, and before the courts if need be. Hos- 
pitals, nursing homes, and medical facilities 
other than the comprehensive health service 
organizations are not required to have any 
consumer input at all. This is a serious 
deficiency, All medical institutions receiving 
any public funds should be required to con- 
sult with the people they serve, have con- 
sumer representation on all peer review and 
other committees, and respond to criticism 
from enrollees. 

This said, a hopeful word is in order. The 

current feeling that providers and consum- 
ers inevitably have hopelessly different aims, 
needs, and preferences is probably false. It 
is our institutions that make it seem so. 
Once the relations between health profes- 
sionals and patients are no longer predomi- 
nantly fiscal, they can relate to one another 
as parties interested only in quality health 
care. 
While I consider the flaws in the Kennedy- 
Griffiths Bill real and significant, I must em- 
phasize again my conviction that it is the 
only health insurance bill before the Ways 
and Means Committee that will change our 
health care system at all. It asserts for the 
first time a national interest in equitably 
distributed, progressively financed, intelli- 
gently organized, high-quality medical care 
and takes a giant step toward that goal. The 
other bills are tranquilizers, quieting the 
demand for medical reform without meeting 
it. They are worth little and would be worse 
than nothing, because they would create an 
illusion of our having acted, an illusion that 
would stifie real reform for years to come. 
Let us have something better. 
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DEMOCRATIC PARTY REFORM 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
mitment of the Democratic Party to re- 
form has recently been reaffirmed by 
Chairman Lawrence O’Brien. 

Both governmental and political insti- 
tutions are experiencing their own credi- 
bility or confidence gaps. In the Demo- 
cratic Party we have taken a hard look 
at our processes and have written new 
party rules to assure fairness and open- 
ness as we move toward the 1972 Miami 
convention Chairman O’Brien outlines 
this purpose in a recent statement: 


O'BRIEN URGES VIGOROUS STATE-LOCAL ACTION 
To IMPLEMENT REFORMS; REFORM COMMIS- 
SION CHAIRMEN LAUD NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
SUPPORT 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 31,—Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman Lawrence F. O'Brien called 
today for vigorous and imaginative action 
at the state and local level” in order that 
the sweeping reforms adopted by the Demo- 
cratic Party will be fully implemented by 
the 1972 Democratic National Convention. 

It is not enough to have written the laws— 
to have opened the door of full participa- 
tion for every Democrat, OBrien said in a 
message to Democratic national committee- 
men and women, governors, state chairman, 
and mayors, “We must now carry the mes- 
sage to the people, particularly those indi- 
viduals who traditionally have not partici- 
pated in party activities, for whatever rea- 
son.” 

O'Brien's memorandum accompanied a 
Special reform issue of FACT, the party 
newsletter, detailing the unprecedented re- 
forms adopted unanimously by the Demo- 
cratic National Committeee in the wake of 
the 1968 National Convention, 

The newsletter contains letters from the 
party’s two reform commission chairmen— 
Rep. Donald M. Fraser, D-Minn., chairman 
of the Commission on Party Structure and 
Delegate Selection, and Rep. James G. 
O'Hara, D-Mich., chairman of the Commis- 
sion on Rules. 

“Without your unwavering support over 
these past months,” Fraser wrote O’Brien, 
“we would not, in my judgment, have been 
able to achieve the enormous progress that 
we were able to report to the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee meeting on October 14. The 
solid support that you have given our staff 
and the shoulder-to-shoulder posture you 
have taken with the Commission, demon- 
strate beyond any doubt the Democratic 
Party’s commitment to reform.” 

O’Hara wrote: “Those of us who have had 
the privilege of working with you in achiev- 
ing the reforms now adopted know we could 
not have come this far without your stead- 
fast support and encouragement. When you 
rap the gavel opening the Miami convention, 
it should be with real satisfaction in the re- 
vitalization of the Democratic Party that 
has been accomplished under your leader- 
ship.” 

O'Brien’s memorandum expressed special 
concern “that we reach young people, wom- 
en, blacks, Spanish-speaking Americans, In- 
dians, and other minorities—all of whom 
have been seriously underrepresented in past 
national conventions. 

“Nothing would be more tragic than for 
these historic reforms to go unrecognized and 
unused by our failure to reach these criti- 
cally important people. Let me, therefore, 
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urge each of you to give your personal at- 
tention to devising programs that spread the 
good news of Democratic Party reform.” 

Noting that the Republican Party has done 
nothing in the way of reform, O’Brien said: 
“They have examined their existing proce- 
dures and institutions and concluded that 
nothing could be improved. And so their con- 
vention—and their party—will continue to 
represent only a small fraction of the Ameri- 
can people—and a highly unrepresentative 
fraction at that. This, too, is a fact we must 
make clear to the voters of America.” 

O’Brien’s memorandum and text of the spe- 
cial issue of FACT are attached. 

MEMORANDUM 

To: Democratic National Committeemen and 
Committeewomen; Democratic Gover- 
nors; Democratic Mayors; Democratic 
State Chairmen. 

From: Lawrence F, O’Brien, National Chair- 
man, 

Subject: The record of Democratic Party re- 
form and the unfinished agenda. 

The enclosed special edition of the DNC’s 
newsletter, FACT, summarizes the remark- 
able progress that has been achieved in the 
past 214 years to implement the mandate for 
reform enacted by the 1968 Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. This document, for the 
first time, summarizes both the reforms of 
the Commission on Rules and the Commis- 
sion on Party Structure and Delegate Selec- 
tion, as well as detailing the implementing 
steps that have been taken to date. It is, in 
my judgment, an impressive record. I hope 
you will review it carefully. 

The Democratic National Committee and 
its staff intend to pursue the full implemen- 
tation of the reforms, particularly in the area 
of delegate-selection, will require the most 
vigorous and imaginative action on the state 
and local level. It is not enough to have writ- 
ten the laws—to have opened the door of full 
participation for every Democrat. We must 
now carry the message to the people, partic- 
ularly those individuals who traditionally 
have not participated fully in party activ- 
ities, for whatever reason. 

I am especially concerned that we reach 
young people, women, blacks, Spanish-speak- 
ing Americans, Indians and other minori- 
ties—all of whom have been seriously under- 
represented in past national conventions. 
Nothing would be more tragic than for these 
historic reforms to go unrecognized and un- 
used by our failure to reach these critically 
important people. Let me, therefore, urge 
each of you to give your personal attention 
to devising programs that spread the good 
news of Democratic Party reform. I would 
appreciate receiving from you periodic re- 
ports of the affirmative action programs that 
are underway in your state or locality. 

We have taken a number of bold and inno- 
vative steps of which we can be exceedingly 
proud. The Republican Party, by comparison, 
has done nothing. They have examined their 
existing procedures and institutions and 
concluded that nothing could be improved. 
And so their convention—and their party— 
will continue to represent only a small frac- 
tion of the American people—and a highly 
unrepresentative fraction at that. This, too, 
is a fact we must make clear to the voters 
of America. 

In my “Return to the White House: A 
Nine-Point Political Strategy,” I listed “party 
reform” as the first point. This was quite 
deliberate since I noted that “.. . no other 
factor will contribute more to a Democratic 
victory in November 1972.” 

The foundations of Democratic reform 
have now been completed; implementation 
is already well underway. With your active 
cooperation and assistance, we can finish the 
job in the next nine months. And, in so 
doing, we will take a major step forward in 
winning the White House next November, 
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THe New PARTY 

In his closing remarks to the Democratic 
National Committee on October 14, National 
Chairman Lawrence F. O’Brien said“. . . We 
have steadfastly maintained the course 
charted by the 1968 National Convention in 
the area of party reform. We have taken the 
68 mandate and implemented it .. . Never 
has a political party so totally changed its 
way of doing business in such a short period 
of time. .. . And there will be no turning 
back.” 

This issue of Fact will tell the story of 
“the new party’—the remarkable achieve- 
ment that has taken place within the Demo- 
cratic Party in the past 24% years. Born in 
chaos and controversy of Chicago 1968, the 
reform effort took root due to the leadership 
of Democratic National Chairman Fred Har- 
ris, Senator George McGovern, Rep. James 
O’Hara, Senator Harold Hughes and Rep. 
Donald Fraser, among others. 

In 1970, the new DNC Chairman, Lawrence 
F. O’Brien, sustained these beginnings and 
generated the comprehensive backing that 
was essential to their adoption by the Na- 
tional Party. By October 1971, every major 
reform envisioned in early 1969 has been 
achieved. 

Although implementation of these reforms 
by the states is not finished—and the 1972 
National Convention is still nine months 
away—the foundations are now firmly in 
place to guarantee that the 1972 Democratic 
nominee will be the most democratically- 
selected candidate in Party history. This Fact 
special report will summarize every major 
Democratic Party reform ... and what these 
reforms are likely to mean in nominating the 
Democratic presidential and vice-presidential 
candidates next year. 


‘THE New CONVENTION 


Every four years the TV commentators, edi- 
torial writers and average voters wonder 
aloud about that peculiar American tradi- 
tion; the National Nominating Convention, 

“How can grown men and women carry on 
like that?” 

“Can't they speed things up?” 

“What's going on, anyway?” 

“It’s two o'clock in the morning and the 
balloting for President hasn’t even started.” 

“There must be a better way to do it.” 

The Democratic Party agrees. Out of the 
controversy of the 1968 National Convention 
in Chicago came a new determination to 
modernize and streamline the institution of 
the National Convention. 

The ’68 Convention mandated the Commis- 
sion on Rules, headed by Rep. James O’Hara 
of Michigan, to prepare recommendations to 
make the Convention more efficient, more 
easily understood, and more responsive to the 
electorate. For more than two years, Rules 
Commission members and staff crossed the 
country, hearing scores of witnesses. Hun- 
dreds of hours were spent drafting, consider- 
ing and refining the many proposals for im- 
proving the national convention as an in- 
strument for nominating the candidates and 
adopting the Party’s platform. 

At its October 13-14 meeting, the Demo- 
cratic National Committee unanimously ap- 
proved the last of the recommendations made 
by the Commission on Rules affecting pre- 
Convention activities. The final determina- 
tions on the procedural (post-gavel) rules 
will be sent directly to the Rules Committee 
of the Convention. 

This means that every major reform ad- 
vocated by the Commission on Rules and the 
Commission on Party Structure and Delegate 
Selection (McGovern-Fraser) has now been 
adopted by the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. Two years ago few persons believed 
possible such a revolution in Party procedures 
and structure. (See statement by Senator 
Harold Hughes on the progress of Democratic 
Party reform). 
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Transmitting the final determination of 
the Rules Commission to the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, Rep. O'Hara said, “The 
proposed rules changes will make future 
Democratic National Conventions represen- 
tative, open, deliberative and fair.” 

TO MAKE THE CONVENTION REPRESENTATIVE 

The recommendations of the Commission 
and the formula prescribed by the Demo- 
cratic National Committee revise delegate 
apportionment in the direction of one man- 
one vote and one Democrat-one vote. The 
old formula was based on the electoral col- 
lege strength of a state, past Democratic vote 
and a victory bonus system, while the Com- 
mission formula was based on 50% popula- 
tion and 50% Democratic vote in the past 
three presidential elections. The formula 
adopted by the DNC is comprised of 53% 
electoral yote and 47% Democratic vote in 
the past three presidential elections. 

At the 1968 National Convention, the votes 
of the 13 largest delegations comprised a ma- 
jority. In 1972 the 9 largest states will be 
sufficient. 

In previous years, the standing commit- 
tees of the Convention were composed of one 
man and one woman from each state dele- 
gation. Under the new rules, the size of each 
delegation will be reflected in the composi- 
tion of the Credentials, Platform and Rules 
Committees, The membership of each Con- 
vention committee will total 150—a state 
or territory will have at least one member, 
the remaining 95 will be apportioned accord- 
ing to size of the delegation. (For example, 
California and New York will have 9 mem- 
bers each on these committees; Delaware 
will have one.) 

Each delegation will elect its delegates to 
the Convention committees, and the com- 
mittees will select their own permanent 
chairmen. 

To ensure women equal representation on 
these committees, the recommendations re- 
quire that when a state elects a single com- 
mittee member to each of the standing com- 
mittees, it must divide its representation to 
the committees as equally as possible between 
men and women. States that elect two or 
more representatives to the committees are 
required to elect an equal or nearly equal 
number of men and women, giving due re- 
gard to the race and age of the members 
elected. 

Further, women will be represented in 
equal numbers among temporary and perma- 
nent officers of the Convention, and the pro- 
posed procedural rules also say the Con- 
vention vice chairman shall not be of the 
same sex as the chairman. 

The temporary roll call shall consist of 
persons whose seating has been recommended 
by the Credentials Committee’s majority 
report—whether challenger or challenged— 
and they shall be permitted to vote on every- 
thing except their own seats. 

TO MAKE THE CONVENTION OPEN 


All meetings of the Convention commit- 
tees—including all committee votes—are to 
be open to the public and to the press. 

To ensure wide participation by Demo- 
crats in drafting the platform for the 1972 
Convention, the Platform Committee is di- 
rected to hold at least eight regional public 
hearings. Subcommittees of the Democratic 
Policy Council are currently holding pre-plat- 
form hearings on a wide range of subjects. 

Each committee must publish its report 
and make it available to the delegates before 
the National Convention. The Platform and 
the Report of the Rules Committee must be 
printed and in the hands of delegates at least 
10 days prior to the opening of the Conven- 
tion, and the Credentials Committee must 
have its report available two days before the 
gavel falls. This advance preparation of re- 
ports will give the delegates a clearer idea 
of the proposals before them and facilitate 
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meaningful debate. Upon the request of ten 
per cent of the members of a committee 
present and voting at a meeting, a minority 
report shall also be prepared and, along with 
the majority conclusions, be submitted to 
the full National Convention—thus assuring 
@ hearing for all viewpoints. 

Extensive procedures have been established 
for the Credentials Committee, whose mem- 
bers must adjudicate all challenges to a dele- 
gate’s right to represent a state at the Con- 
vention. 

Specific deadlines are provided to assure 
full protection of rights for all parties in the 
credentials proceedings. A written notice of 
intent to challenge must be filed within 10 
calendar days after the delegate-selection 
process is completed in a state, a require- 
ment that it is hoped will minimize last min- 
ute credentials challenges during the days 
immediately preceding the Convention. 

The Credentials Committee is also empow- 
ered to hold hearings in the states and to ap- 
point its own impartial hearing examiners to 
develop the facts in the case. 

TO MAKE THE CONVENTION DELIBERATIVE 


All resolutions, committee reports and 
minority reports must be fully debated and 
voted upon by the Convention delegates. To 
avoid surprise or misunderstanding, amend- 
ments from the Convention floor will not be 
permitted. 

Motions to lay on the table, order the previ- 
ous question and other peremptory motions 
will not be permitted, nor will interruptions 
of the roll call and dilatory motions, amend- 
ments and appeals 

In order to speed up Convention business, 
the total time permitted for a candidate's 
nomination and seconding speeches will be 
limited to a total of 15 minutes. Planned 
demonstrations will be banned (no more 
hired bands and conscripted participants). 
Spontaneous eruptions on a candidate’s be- 
half will be taken out of the 15 minute time 
allotment. 

“Favorite son” nominations are foreclosed 
by the requirement that a candidate estab- 
lish substantial support in three or more 
states before his name may be placed in 
nomination. Under the new rules, a nominat- 
ing petition must contain the written back- 
ing of at least 50, but not more than 200, 
delegates, with no more than 20 from one 
delegation. A delegate may not sign more 
than one nominating petition, The same pro- 
cedure also applies to the nomination of the 
Vice President. 

A delegate will be permitted to vote for 
whomever he pleases even if his conviction is 
contrary to a state law binding him to an- 
other candidate. This is considered a matter 
between the delegate and his state, not the 
Convention, which will record his preference 
at the time the roll is called. 


TO MAKE THE CONVENTION FAIR 
For the candidates 


To further democratize the proceedings, 
the roll call of the states, as well as the order 
of nomination, will be determined by lot. 

Each declared presidential candidate is en- 
titled to appoint a non-voting member to the 
Convention Arrangements Committee and to 
the drafting subcommittee of the Platform 
Committee, 

Each delegate by his participation in the 
Convention agrees to help place Democratic 
candidates on the ballot in his state and 
agrees not to support any candidate other 
than the nominee of the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. 

And jor the delegates 

“Unit voting,” whereby a majority of one 
could swing an entire delegation’s strength 
behind a particular candidate, has been 
abolished. 

Seating arrangements on the Convention 
floor will be determined by lot at a drawing 
held before the Convention is brought to 
order. In the past, the Arrangements Com- 
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mittee determined the seating arrangements 
for the delegations. 

Communications between the floor and the 
Convention chairman will be provided to 
ensure that the chairman will identify any 
delegate seeking recognition, Requests for 
recognition will be electronically registered 
in @ manner visible to the chairman, the 
delegates and the news media. 

Communications equipment must be 
sufficient to permit the delegates to com- 
municate with the rostrum, with the candi- 
dates’ headquarters, with the press and with 
each other. 

These far-reaching reforms of the conven- 
tion system will eliminate much of the tradi- 
tional hoopla, as well as the unnecessary 
boredom, of the past. Instead, these new pro- 
cedures, in combination with a new, lively 
format, will result in orderly attention to the 
issues and to the nomination. 


THE NEW DELEGATE 


“A quiet revolution is sweeping the Demo- 
cratic Party,” Rep. Donald M. Fraser told the 
Democrats’ Commission on Party Structure 
and Delegate Selection in mid-July. 

Rep. Fraser, successor to the Commission’s 
first Chairman, Sen. George McGovern, made 
the prediction that by the end of 1971 a mini- 
mum of 40 states would be in compliance 
with the Commission’s 18 Guidelines for 
choosing delegates to next year’s Democratic 
National Convention, 

On October 15 (reporting to the Democratic 
National Committee) Fraser announced: 
“That figure is now in sight.” 

He released an analysis showing that 36 
state Democratic parties had already fully 
met the new reform standards or were acting 
on new rules that would move them into the 
“full compliance” column well before Decem- 
ber 31. 

Moreover, virtually all the remaining states 
and territorial parties are hard at work to 
complete the admittedly complex job of 
changing past procedures—a process guaran- 
teeing the most open, non-brokered Demo- 
cratic National Convention in history. 

How can the quiet revolution be explained? 
Most simply: 

In the past two years, Democrats decided 
to make Party reform more than a catch 
phrase. And these Democrats went to work. 

For many state parties it meant a sharp 
break with decades of tradition, For more 
than a third of the states, it meant writing 
substantive party constitutions, by-laws and 
rules for the first time, Ten states that picked 
all or significant portions of their national 
delegations by committee had to adopt a new 
democratic process where rank-and-file Dem- 
ocrats choose the delegates, 

When the 18 Guidelines were adopted 
nearly two years ago and the first ‘“‘compli- 
ance letters” sent to state parties in Febru- 
ary, 1970, not one state met the 18 new 
standards, 

At best, state parties were out of compli- 
ance on only five, six or seven guidelines, 
Most of them missed the mark by better than 
half; some were out of compliance on as 
many as 16 or 17 of the guidelines. 

Addressing himself to this point in his Oc- 
tober 15 report, Rep. Fraser said: “Looking 
at the 50 state parties and the total number 
of guidelines they were out of compliance 
with when they began, we have moved from 
zero to 78% up the ladder toward full com- 
pliance on the basis of rules adopted and 
proposed rules that will soon be acted upon.” 

This record can be explained only by the 
extraordinary breadth of the reform effort in 
state after state, as well as the personal com- 
mitment of countless Democrats to see the 
job through to a successful conclusion. 

In the two-year period that state Demo- 
cratic parties have been at work to comply 
with the new standards, an impressive record 
has been written. As of mid-October: 

36 state parties had either acted upon or 
were preparing final action to adopt new 
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rules in full compliance with the guide- 
lines. 

Virtually all the remaining 14 states and 
territories have set a definite time schedule 
for completing action. 

13 state parties have successfully obtained 
legislative changes opening the system to 
wider citizen participation. 

Every state Democratic party named a re- 
form commission or committee to study its 
system and propose appropriate change. Over 
1,000 Democrats have been working in these 
reform groups. 

Approximately half of the state parties 
held public hearings to obtain grassroots 
opinion. In all, several hundred public hear- 
ings were held—one state alone held 20 hear- 
ings. 

The Commission on Party Structure and 
Delegate Selection itself held 17 public hear- 
ings—beginning with a national hearing in 
Washington, D.C. on April 24, 1969 and end- 
ing four months later in Boston, Mass. Some 
500 Democrats testified at these hearings and 
provided the substantive basis on which the 
new guidelines were developed. 

All the Commission’s meetings have been 
open to the press and the public. 

THE GUIDELINES: WHAT DO THEY MEAN? 


Two principles are at the core of the 18 
Guidelines that will govern the selection of 
delegates to the 1972 Democratic National 
Convention: non-discrimination and the 
grassroots election of delegates. Specifically, 
these principles mean the following require- 
ments for state and territorial Democratic 
Parties: 

Party rules must specify no discrimina- 
tion on basis of race, color, creed or national 
origin. 

All vestiges of discrimination on basis of 
sex and age must be eliminated. 

Affirmative steps must be taken to encour- 
age representation on the national conven- 
tion delegation of young people, women and 
minority groups in reasonable relationship 
to their presence in the state’s population. 

Remove excessive costs and fees (over $10). 

Remove mandatory assessments of dele- 
gates. 

Remove petition requirements in excess of 
1% of standard used. 7 

Adopt explicit Party rules and make then 
readily available to all persons upon request. 

Adopt uniform times and dates for meet- 
ings; fully publicize this information well in 
advance. 

Prohibit proxy voting in delegate selection 
process, 

Prohibit unit rule at all levels. 

Clearly designate delegate-selection process 
as distinct from other Party business. 

Adopts rules setting quorums at not less 
than 40% for all committees involved in dele- 
gate-selection process. 

Alternates must be chosen in same manner 
as delegates. 

Delegate vacancies must be filled by 
“timely” and “representative” Party commit- 
tee, by reconvening body that elected dele- 
gates, or by delegation itself acting as a com- 
mittee. 

Select at least 75% of national delegates in 
convention system at congressional district or 
smaller units. 

Apportion each body selecting delegates at 
all levels on basis of population and/or Demo- 
cratic strength. 

Give each candidate for delegate an op- 
portunity to state presidential preference on 
the ballot at each stage of process or be des- 
ignated “uncommitted.” 

Prohibit all delegate selection processes 
prior to the calendar year of the Convention. 

Limit selection of National Convention 
delegates by committee to 10% of the total 
delegation. The committee making these se- 
lections must be timely and properly @ppor- 
tioned. 

Slate-making process must be open to full 
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and meaningful participation by al] Demo- 
crats, with no undue burden placed on any 
Democrat who wishes to challenge for a po- 
sition on the slate. 

Party groups making up delegate slates 
must have been elected, assembled or ap- 
pointed with adequate public notice that 
such a task would be performed. 

Several other guidelines “urge” state par- 
ties to take additional action, such as: 

Work for removal of all laws, customs 
and practices that restrict voter participa- 
tion in the political process, i.e., restrictive 
voter registration laws. 

Remove all costs and fees. 

Explore ways of easing the financial bur- 
den on delegates and alternates, 

Provide for fair representation of minority 
views in the Convention delegation. 

Provide easy access for unaffiliated voters 
and non-Democrats to become Democrats. 


ARRANGEMENTS COMMITTEE 


A major reform stemming from the Com- 
mission on Rules has been opening up plan- 
ning for the 1972 National Convention to a 
broad spectrum of Democrats, including gov- 
ernors, state chairmen, members of Congress, 
elected state officials, young people and the 
presidential candidates. 

Responding to criticism that past National 
Conventions were planned by an unrepre- 
sentative group of party officials, the Rules 
Commission instructed the DNC chairman 
to nominate for an Arrangements Committee 
a slate that would include representatives of 
principal groups in the Party structure, as 
well as persons who traditionally have been 
underrepresented in all phases of the Na- 
tional Convention. 

At the October 13-14 meeting the DNC, 
the members unanimously elected an Ar- 
rangements Committee slate proposed by 
Chairman O’Brien that included 8 women, 
7 men, 2 blacks, 1 Spanish-speaking Ameri- 
can and one 19-year-old. Each presidential 
ex-officio 


candidate will also appoint an 
member, 

The Arrangements Committee is responsi- 
ble for housing; communications; radio, tele- 
vision and press; security, seating of dele- 
gates, visitors and guests; admission and 


passes; transportation and finance. The 
membership of the Arrangements Commit- 
tee for the 1972 Democratic National Con- 
vention includes: 

Lawrence F. O’Brien, Chairman, Democra- 
tic National Committee. 

Mary Lou Burg, Vice-Chairman, Democra- 
tic National Committee. 

Dorothy Vredenburgh Bush, Secretary, 
Democratic National Committee. 

Robert S. Strauss, Treasurer, Democratic 
National Committee. 

Jacob M. Arvey, National Committeeman 
from Illinois; senior member of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Mrs, Beatrice Rosenthal, National Com- 
mitteewoman from Connecticut; senior 
female member of the Executive Committee 
as regards continuous service on the Na- 
tional Committee. 

Gov. Reubin O. D. Askew, Florida (host 
state for the convention). 

Mrs. Caroline Wilkins, State Chairman 
from Oregon, only female State Democratic 
Chairman. 

Robert S. Vance, 
Alabama. 

U.S. Sen. Philip A. Hart, Michigan (recom- 
mended by the Majority Leader of the United 
States Senate). 

U.S. Rep. Edward P. Boland, Massachusetts 
(recommended by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives). 

Mrs. C. Delores Tucker, Secretary of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Vice- 
Chairman of the Pennsylvania Democratic 
Party. 

State Sen. Barbara Jordan, Texas. 

State Rep. Mrs. Waldo S. Benavidez, Colo- 
rado, Denver Democratic Party leader. 


State Chairman from 
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Gwendolyn R. Mink, 19 years old, sopho- 
more at the University of Chicago, Speakers 
Bureau Chairman of the National Student 
Vote, former intern in the offices of Senator 
Edward M. Kennedy and Speaker Carl Al- 
bert. 

CONVENTION REFORM 

Numerous recommendations of the Com- 
mission on Rules have already been incorpo- 
rated into the planning for the arrangements 
of the 1972 National Convention. Among 
these are the following: 

Arrangements have been made to print the 
reports of the Platform and Rules Commit- 
tees and to distribute them to the delegates 
ten days in advance of the opening of the 
Convention. 

Low-cost air conditioned housing has been 
provided, not to exceed $5 or $6 a day. 

25 caucus rooms are being constructed 
within the convention hall. 

All Presidential candidates will be provided 
with equivalent office space adjacent to the 
convention hall. 

All delegates and alternates will be seated 
on the floor for the first time. 

A special expense fund has been estab- 
lished by the Committee with which to pay 
the expenses of the Standing Committee 
members. 

Seating of the delegations will be done by 
lot. 

Aisles will be wide so as to allow easy pas- 
sage for all delegates. 

For the first time the Convention Manager 
and an Arrangements Committee, widely rep- 
resentative of all Party groups, were elected 
by the full National Committee. 

Security within the hall is under the sole 
authority of the Arrangements Committee. 

All Presidential candidates will be offered 
equal headquarters facilities in at least two 
hotels. 

Extensive facilities have been provided for 
full media coverage of the Convention, in- 
cluding easily accessible TV booths, camera 
stations commanding full view of the pro- 
ceedings and sufficient lighting to allow 
color TV. 

Discussions are now underway with the 
telephone company to provide a network of 
telephonic communications between the 
press and delegates, between delegations and 
between delegations and the rostrum. 

Finally, the Roll Call will no longer be 
alphabetical, but will be done by lot. 

FINANCING REFORM 


The Democratic National Committee has, 
to date, provided $310,000 to support the 
Fraser-McGovyern and O'Hara Commissions. 
“Money has never been better spent,” said 
DNC Treasurer Robert Strauss. “I am totally 
behind the work of the reform commissions 
and I am delighted that our fund-raising 
efforts have been able to provide this finan- 
cial support. I am particularly pleased with 
the election of Mrs. Patricia Harris as tem- 
porary chairman of the Credentials Commit- 
tee for I know she will bring her many tal- 
ents and dedication to the task of assuring 
democratic selection of delegates to the 1972 
Convention.” Strauss emphasized that the 
Credentials Committee would receive full fi- 
nancial backing by the DNC in overseeing the 
delegate-selection process in 1972. 

DNC Vice Chairman Mary Lou Burg has 
been working tirelessly to involve more 
women in the political process. In the past 
year, Miss Burg has participated in numer- 
ous fund-raisers and given a host of speeches 
on behalf of distaff Democrats all over the 
country. She is particularly delighted with 
the election of Pat Harris as Temporary 
Chairman of the Credentials Committee. “I’m 
happy to see Mrs. Harris doing the job, not 
just because she’s a woman,” said Miss Burg, 
“but because she’s a really fine administrator 
and I know the reins are in capable hands.” 

ENFORCING REFORM 

Patricia Roberts Harris is a symbol of 

change: She’s a Black woman who’s risen 
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to a position of prominence in what has up 
to now been a white male-dominated sphere 
of influence. Why, then, have some come to 
feel her latest post, temporary Credentials 
Committee Chairman for the 1972 Democratic 
National Convention, is somehow antithetical 
to the reforms adopted by the Democratic 
National Committee? Some say it’s because 
she doesn’t have a long record of party re- 
form activity behind her. 

“True enough,” admits the busy lawyer, 
ex-U.S. Ambassador, board chairman of two 
major corporations and dedicated wife. “I 
haven't been making loud noises about re- 
form up to now. Well, I haven't been making 
too many statements about child abuse 
either. Is that supposed to mean that I’m 
for cruelty to infants? The fact is that I'm 
not sure why there were doubts about my 
commitment to reform, All I can say to the 
doubters is, come Convention time, watch 
my smoke.” 

Mrs. Harris also points out the McGovern- 
Fraser Guidelines and the O’Hara rules on 
Convention reform ensure that, whoever the 
chairman of the credentials committee, he or 
she would be under the mandate of those 
regulations to enforce the new Convention 
procedures for seating state delegations at 
the 1972 Democratic National Convention. 

There was talk throughout the brief strug- 
gle between Mrs. Harris and Sen. Harold 
Hughes for the committee chairmanship that 
the contest would precipitate a breach among 
party leaders. After the vote, however, a move 
to make the Harris election unanimous was 
approved by the full DNC. 


SO, YOU WANT TO BE A DELEGATE... 


If you are interested in running for dele- 
gate to the 1972 Democratic National Con- 
vention, be sure to familiarize yourself with 
the procedures and regulations in your state, 
Each state party is required to make its rules 
readily available, 

A copy of the 18 Guidelines is available 
from the Commission on Party Structure and 
Delegate Selection. To receive a copy, send 
your name and address to: Mr. Robert Nel- 
son, Commission Staff Director, Democratic 
National Committee, 2600 Virginia Ave., N.W., 
Wash., D.C. 20037. 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., October 18, 1971. 
LAWRENCE F. O'BRIEN, 
Chairman, Democratic National Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Larry: The meeting last week of the 
National Committee was certainly a victory 
for Party reform. For those of us who have 
worked on the Commission on Rules, adop- 
tion by the Democratic National Committee 
of our recommendations for Convention 
Rules and the implementation of our pro- 
posals for the Arrangements Committee and 
the Standing Committees was very gratify- 
ing. 

I know you share our satisfaction in the 
progress to date and our determination to 
have a nominating convention next year that 
is completely representative, deliberative, 
open, and fair. 

Larry, those of us who have had the privi- 
lege of working with you in achieving the 
reforms now adopted know we could not 
have come this far without your steadfast 
support and encouragement. When you rap 
the gavel opening the Miami convention, it 
should be with real satisfaction in the re- 
vitalization of the Democratic Party that has 
been accomplished under your leadership. 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
James G. O'HARA, 
Chairman, 
Commission on Rules. 


SENATOR HUGHES PRAISES DELEGATE REFORM 


Sen. Harold Hughes (D-Iowa) had words 
of high praise for the Democratic Party’s 
reform efforts in the past two years. 
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An acknowledged leader of party reform 
efforts since the 1968 Democratic National 
Convention, when he chaired an ad hoc 
commission on the presidential nominating 
process, Sen. Hughes is vice chairman of the 
Commission on Party Structure and Dele- 
gates Selection. 

At a Commission meeting Oct 15, Sen. 
Hughes said the Democratic Party's accom- 
plishments in meeting the reform standards 
are “amazing.” 

“When I look back two years and see the 
futility of what we faced, it’s amazing how 
far the states have come. It’s been a very 
successful thing,” he said. 

Hughes praised the Party’s commitment to 
reform. “Two years ago,” he said, “I doubted 
that 10 states would be in conformity” with 
the guidelines for delegate selection. “Now 
I think that between 45 and 43 states will 
be.” 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., October 19, 1971. 
Hon, LAWRENCE F. O'BRIEN, 
Chairman, Democratic National Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Larry: As we move through the 
critical fall months toward the beginning of 
the convention year, I want to thank you 
for your invaluable assistance in backing the 
Commission’s efforts to obtain full compli- 
ance with the guidelines among all the state 

es. 

Without your unwavering support over 
these past months, we would not in my 
judgment, have been able to achieve the 
enormous progress that we were able to re- 
port to the Democratic National Committee 
meeting on October 14. The solid support 
that you have given our staff and the “shoul- 
der to shoulder” posture you have taken 
with the Commission, demonstrate beyond 
any doubt the Democratic Party’s commit- 
ment to reform. 

I wish to express my strong gratitude for 
your help at this point, in light of the un- 
warranted questioning of your position on 
reform, as an aftermath of the contest for & 
temporary chairman of the Credentials Com- 
mittee. 

Incidentally, I was particularly impressed 
with your leadership in encouraging the 
National Committee to reverse its position 
and unseat itself as automatic delegates. 
This action by the Democratic National Com- 
mittee was a strong affirmation of the guide- 
lines. 

Congratulations. 


Sincerely, 
Donato M. FRASER. 


THE NATIONAL CANCER ATTACK 
ACT OF 1971 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, November 15, 1971, the House over- 
whelmingly passed the “National Cancer 
Attack Act of 1971” by a vote of 350 to 
5. This action has generated consider- 
able reaction from the American public 
in support of the House passed version 
of this legislation. 

At this point I would like to insert in 
the Recorp editorial comment from the 
New York Daily News which addresses 
this issue: 

How Hunt CANCER CURE (S)? 
House and Senate are agreed that the gov- 


ernment shall steeply increase spending on 
cancer-cure research. But the Senate wants 


to set up an independent agency for the pur- 
pose, while the House favors keeping the ex- 
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isting cancer institute within the National 
Institutes of Health. 

We hope the Senate-House conferees will 
settle for the House version, 

Create an independent organization, snd 
we'll encourage the setting up of similar 
groups to hunt for cures for all the ailments 
on which sizable numbers of people think 
unlimited sums should be spent. 

The end results most likely would be tragic 
in many cases and needlessiy expensive in 
all. Why not let the NIH direct all of these 
cure quests?—which, unless we're mistaken, 
was one purpose for which the NIH was 
created. 


TRADE POLICY 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, last Tues- 
day, the able chairman of the Committee 
On Ways and Means (Mr. Murs), 
delivered a thoughtful and timely speech 
to the 58th National Trade Convention in 
New York. 

The subject of trade policy is one of 
special importance to anyone who is 
concerned about our country and its 
economic role in the world. 

Few individuals can speak with as 
much authority or expertise in this field 
than Chairman Mitts. I am therefore 
inserting the text of his address in the 
Recorp, and calling it to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN WILBUR D. MILLS 


I am both pleased and honored to be here 
today and to participate with you in your 
exploration of the “Imperatives for World 
Economic Progress” in this 58th National 
Foreign Trade Convention. This annual con- 
vention has a long tradition of deliberating 
on those policies of business and government 
which enhance the free flow of trade and 
investment and which contribute to eco- 
nomic growth and well-being throughout the 
world, 

I am sure I am not the first speaker to pay 
tribute to that tradition by quoting from 
a statement by Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull. Secretary Hull spoke a great many 
truths concerning the importance of foreign 
trade and the vital necessity of international 
cooperation in trade relations. As I view 
the state of our international economic af- 
fairs, it occurs to me that a statement of 
Secretary Hull before the Committee on Ways 
and Means is particularly apropos at this 
time. 

The date is March 8, 1934, and the state- 
ment is in support of H. R. 8430, which be- 
came the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
of 1934. Secretary Hull observed: “The field 
of international trade, however, upon the 
existence of which the economic lives of 
scores of nations depend, and the economic 
well-beirg of all nations in important meas- 
ure depend, is hopelessly clogged and ob- 
structed by prohibitions, embargoes, quotas, 
restrictions, and numerous other economic 
and currency impediments. The processes 
of exchange and distribution have broken 
down and adequate relief imperatively re- 
quires the restoration of confidence, employ- 
ment, normal commodity prices, and normal 
trade, both internal and external.” (Emphasis 
supplied.) 

This description of conditions in interna- 
tional trade of 37 years ago appears to me to 
be perilously close to conditions which can 
develop in the world economy should the 
present attitudes and policies in world trade 
centers persist. Prohibitions, import quotas, 
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bilateral restrictions, discrimination, eco- 
nomic and currency impediments are com- 
ing to be increasingly used, if not in prac- 
tice, at least in terms of proposals by gov- 
ernments as they seek to protect their own 
economic situations or to redress real or 
alleged imbalances in their economic affairs. 

There is no doubt that the economic con- 
ditions, both internal and external, which 
faced the United States this past summer 
were of an extremely serious nature, Infla- 
tion, under-employment and long-time budg- 
etary deficits domestically, were reflected in 
increased imports, lagging exports, and defi- 
cits in our balance of payments and balance 
of trade. 

These conditions to which the President 
addressed his action on August 15 did not de- 
velop overnight. And I believe we need to 
remind ourselves that they cannot be cor- 
rected in a brief period of time. 

Internationally, the President’s action in 
imposing an additional duty of 10 percent on 
most dutiable imports and suspending the 
convertibility of the dollar into gold repre- 
sented for the United States a new freedom 
from the rules of the game as they particu- 
larly applied to this country. Given the role 
of the dollar in the international monetary 
and financial system, the United States has 
not had the flexibility enjoyed by other 
countries to adjust the value of its currency 
to reflect shifts in economic conditions and 
relative economic strengths. In trade, the 
position of leadership assumed by the United 
States had up until this summer foreclosed 
unilateral action in the trade field to assist 
in the necessary adjustments in the inter- 
national economic accounts, 

The President's shock treatment certainly 
worked up to a point. Our international eco- 
nomic problems have now received the atten- 
tion of our trading partners which they pre- 
viously had tended to ignore in face of the 
overall economic strength of the United 
States. I believe that the reaction of our 
trading partners after the initial shock has 
been for the most part one of cooperation. 

The correctness of the United States action 
on August 15 will be lost sight of, however, 
if other governments are given time to react 
in response to pressures from their own pro- 
ducing interests. Indeed, there is every evi- 
dence that, as the timetable for lifting the 
additional duty on United States imports re- 
mains indefinite, the negotiating leverage for 
achieving a meaningful realignment of cur- 
rencies will be dissipated. 

Indeed, as Mr. Hull observed, we need a 
“restoration of confidence,” for despite the 
actions of August 15, we still have a crisis 
of confidence on the part of the business 
community and labor. This is particularly 
true of our trade policy. 

Abrupt changes in policy are usually char- 
acterized as the end of an era. It is my hope 
that the forces which have been set to work 
since August 15 will not result in the end 
of the era of cooperation in international 
trade and monetary policy in which world 
trade has expanded from $55 billion in 1950 
to $311 billion in 1970. 

Trade expansion policies, including the 
trade policy the United States has pursued, 
anticipate economic adjustments. Trade ex- 
pansion policies run into trouble when the 
economic adjustments resulting from reduc- 
tion in trade barriers develop faster than 
they can be assimilated by the affected eco- 
nomic interests. The success of the trade 
agreements program until recently has been 
due to the recognition that trade liberaliza- 
tion must proceed surely but slowly if it is 
to remain economically viable and politically 
acceptable. 

The leadership the United States has been 
able to exert in international trade is due to 
the fact that under the trade agreements 
extension acts and the Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962, the Congress and the President were 
speaking with one voice. The failure to ex- 
tend the President's trade agreement author- 
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ity after June 30, 1967, has contributed sub- 
stantially to the deterioration of consistency 
in our trade policy and indeed has raised the 
question as to whether the United States has 
a trade policy. 

The history of the trade agreements pro- 
gram has been one of the President seeking 
increased flexibility to deal with our trade 
problems internationally and the Congress 
providing written safeguards in recognition 
of the interest of producing groups in our 
economy. Thus, over the years, a balance of 
forces was achieved in delegating tariff ad- 
justment authority to the President under 
specified conditions which provided for es- 
cape from situations of import competition 
to which industries and workers could not 
adjust. 

In the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, the 
Congress granted the President more sweep- 
ing tariff reduction authority than ever be- 
fore. However, despite the introduction of 
the concept of adjustment assistance for 
firms and workers injured by imports, the 
safeguard provisions of the 1962 Act and 
their administration failed to recognize that 
our producing interests would need quick 
and effective relief in dealing with the type 
of competition from imports that subse- 
quently developed. In part, we failed to rec- 
ognize that economic growth abroad has 
contributed greatly to the efficiency of for- 
eign producers. Moreover, in administering 
other phases of our trade laws, we have 
failed to take into account the type of trade 
practices, often government-assisted, which 
have placed our own producers at a disad- 
vantage, not only in the United States mar- 
kets but abroad. 

The tremendous shift in attitudes toward 
our trade policy on the part of a number of 
major industries and labor unions is com- 
pelling testimony to the failure of govern- 
ment policy to deal adequately with com- 
petitive forces to which our own trade laws 
should be addressed, It is an important as- 
pect of the crisis of confidence on the part 
of manufacturers and workers. 

Industry after industry has failed in its 
efforts to obtain relief under the tariff ad- 
justment provisions, or, as they are known 
more familiarly, the escape clause provisions, 
of the Trade Expansion Act. Relief under the 
Antidumping Act or the countervailing duty 
provisions has either been so slow in coming 
or administered so reluctantly that the 
United States producers have despaired that 
the government would provide any assist- 
ance with unfair pricing policy of the foreign 
exporters and their governments, 

There has been improvement recently in 
the administration of the Antidumping Act, 
Nevertheless, the complete breakdown in con- 
fidence of both management and labor that 
the government would respond to severe 
problems of import competition has caused 
industry after industry to seek legislated im- 
port quotas. Such proposals would impose 
quotas on imports across broad industrial 
sectors. Such relief is In contrast to the more 
selective type of relief contemplated in the 
escape clause provisions, and is, of course, 
of great concern to our trading partners, 
since it represents a completely different ap- 
proach from trade policy that this country 
has pursued up to this time. Such an ap- 
proach contradicts the type of international 
obligations which we must insist our trad- 
ing partners live up to In view of our own 
great interest in world markets. 

I share the concern of those who feel that 
the trade problems facing the United States 
are so serious that we must devise trade 
controls which will limit imports to a certain 
percentage of the domestic market. I still 
feel, however, if we amend our present laws 
wisely and prudently, we can retain the bene- 
fits of expanded world trade and safeguard 
our Own producing interests, both business 
and labor. 

But we must do so very soon. That is why 
I am concerned that we have not been able 
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to take advantage of the imposition of the 
additional duty on imports to obtain quick 
and responsible action on the part of all 
major trading nations in the realization of 
exchange rates. It obviously is not possible to 
agree on a restructuring of the international 
monetary system in a short period of time. 
Nevertheless, an interim agreement on cur- 
rency values could do much to quiet the 
concerns of many that the longer the present 
situation in the international monetary mar- 
ket persists, the more governments will re- 
sort to artificial currency manipulations and 
trade controls. I think we need to remember 
that whatever the cost of the failure to act 
earlier to make fundamental changes in the 
international monetary systems, it is at least 
partially offset by the great increase in world 
trade achieved under that system due in no 
small part to stable currency values. Thus, 
in any political strategy to reform the mone- 
tary system, I think we must keep in mind 
that the reforms must be accomplished with- 
out losing the economic benefits all coun- 
tries enjoyed under the old system. 

Among the beneficiaries, too, have been 
those economic interests actually engaged in 
international trade and investment. The in- 
definiteness of the present monetary and 
trade situation is not one that instills con- 
fidence in businessmen to make those de- 
cisions which lead to economic growth. Thus, 
the very nature of the present series of con- 
frontations in trade policy give me great 
concern, 

As I have indicated, the imposition of the 
additional duty on imports was basically 
sound and necessary in view of the currency 
crises and other ominous trends of last sum- 
mer. Indeed, I had publicly stated my willing 
ness to consider legislation under which a 
temporary border tax adjustment could be 
imposed. However, the President's action in 
imposing the 10 percent additional duty on 
most dutiable imports was without the speci- 
fic authorization of the Congress. As you are 
aware, there has been no clear-cut explana- 
tion of the legal basis of the President’s ac- 
tion under the national emergency he de- 
clared. Suffice it to say, the President has ap- 
parently terminated, in whole or in part, pre- 
vious Presidential proclamations reducing 
duties pursuant to his trade agreement au- 
thority. 

On some $4.5 billion in imports in 1970, 
the President's action had the effect of ter- 
minating all previous trade agreement con- 
cessions so that the rates of duty applying to 
imports are the statutory rates of 1930. It 
now appears that some importers are consid- 
ering whether to petition for a ruling on the 
legality of the additional duty. A collateral 
question arises as to the President’s author- 
ity, under the trade agreement provisions, 
to rescind the additional duty once he has 
terminated the previous tariff reductions. 

Still another problem that must be faced 
is whether and how the President will deal 
with the last stage of the Kennedy Round 
scheduled to become effective on January 1, 
1972, under a previous trade agreement proc- 
lamation which the President has termi- 
nated, in part, or “suspended.” While such 
& question may appear superfiuous in face of 
the 10 percent additional duty, it will hardly 
appear so minor to our trading partners. 

Thus, my concern here is that, despite the 
obvious necessity of the additional duty, the 
lack of appropriate consultation with and 
delegation of authority from the Congress 
regarding this matter in particular has cre- 
ated uncertainty as to what trade policy in 
the United States is, and what the aims of 
this country are in dealing with our trading 
partners. 

Again, in my own view, we are in the posi~ 
tion we find ourselves because, by force of 
circumstances in both the executive branch 
and in the Congress, it has not been pos- 
sible to work together to develop a balanced 
package of trade measures which would, on 
the one hand, give the President authority 
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and flexibility to deal with trade problems 
internationally and, on the other hand, pro- 
vide in our own domestic trade law reason- 
able and effective programs to deal with ad- 
verse competitive situations and available 
to all producing interests on the same basis. 

In this regard, it is popular these days to 
state that many of our international trade 
problems will be solved if we recapture the 
competitive spirit and effectiveness of the 
proverbial Yankee Trader. I, too, subscribe 
to that theory. I certainly do not share the 
views of others that United States exports 
are passe, and that the United States should 
resign itself to becoming a service economy. 
Such a concept may fit the econometric 
models that are also popular these days, but 
which have little in common with the real 
world. 

A part of the real world of international 
trade is contained in a number of bills 
pending before the Committee on Ways and 
Means which are based on hard analysis 
that existing trends in trade are robbing 
United States workers of job opportunities 
and eliminating profitable operations of 
many small firms which cannot adjust by in- 
vesting abroad. The realities of trade policy 
in the 1970's, therefore, must involve a new 
awakening between workers and business in 
the United States as to the mutuality of 
their interest. For too long have we ignored 
the vital commercial aspects of day-to-day 
developments in our trade relations. Too 
often, market access problems abroad for 
United States producers have gone unsolved 
and the only viable answer for the individual 
corporations has become increased invest- 
ment to produce abroad. It may well be that 
we should spend less time in coordinating 
policies and more time and thought to de- 
veloping a single government department 
which will have the full responsibility for 
pursuing United States commercial inter- 
ests abroad with the same fervor and suc- 
cess that foreign producers expect and ob- 
tain from their governments. 

The world moves very swiftly these days. If 
we do not shortly begin to exhibit that 
maturity and political ability to understand 
and be understood by our major trading 
partners, all of the benefits we have come to 
enjoy from years of international economic 
cooperation can soon disappear. Moreover, 
there is a task ahead of rebuilding a trade 
policy for the United States which will re- 
flect, first, its economic and, second, its po- 
litical position in the world today. This task 
cannot be accomplished by the President 
alone, Today more than ever before, the 
President’s power and flexibility to meet 
problems in trade must necessarily rest on 
the authority delegated to him by the Con- 
gress. 

Finally, both management and labor must 
work toward the common goal of recaptur- 
ing the competitive edge in producing in this 
market and abroad. This may sound like so 
much sophistry to some, but if this country 
is to remain the economic power and politi- 
cal force in the world economy that our tra- 
ditions demand, it must be done through 
business and labor working with and through 
government toward their own interests both 
as producers and consumers, 


JAMES G. FULTON 
HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OP SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Jim Fulton 
was a highly respected Congressman, a 
great American and a dear friend. We 
shall miss him, and we extend our deep- 
est sympathy to his family and to the 
people of Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. Speaker, we all knew of Jim Ful- 
ton’s interest and expertise on scientific 
matters, for he was his party’s ranking 
member of the House Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee. We knew too of his 
dedication to the people of Pennsylvania 
as the senior member of his party in 
Pennsylvania’s delegation to the Con- 
gress. And we knew of his sincere inter- 
est in people. I well recall the day that 
he personally escorted my young son to 
introduce him to a foreign royal visitor 
to the Capitol. My son will never forget 
that simple act of friendship. Jim Fulton 
was a member of a family long promi- 
nent in Pennsylvania public life. He was 
devoted to this great heritage. Jim was 
also a dedicated member of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. He had a deep 
interest in foreign affairs and he realized 
that America could not remain great if 
it isolated itself from the rest of the 
world. James Fulton was a statesman, 
and we shall miss him. Again we extend 
our sincere sympathy to his family and 
to his friends. 


THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF FRANK 
& EDWARD SKWIAT POST NO. 451, 
AMERICAN LEGION, MICHIGAN 
CITY, IND. 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, today I 


have the most pleasant duty of congratu- 

lating the Frank & Edward Skwiat Amer- 

ican Legion Post No. 451 of Michigan 

City, Ind., on its 25th anniversary. In 

these past 25 years, the Frank & Edward 

Skwiat Post has contributed the time of 

its members and the resources of its 

treasury to virtually every civic project 
in Michigan City. In the short span of 

25 years, the post has become a respected 

institution in Michigan City, 

Mr. Speaker, the civic-minded activi- 
ties of the Frank & Edward Skwiat Post 
are another reason for Michigan City to 
be proud of itself as a community. The 
common council of the city recently rec- 
ognized this fact in a resolution, which I 
insert at this point in the RECORD, 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION CONGRATULATING THE FRANK & 
EDWARD SkwiAt Post No. 451, THE AMERI- 
CAN LEGION, ON Irs 25TH ANNIVERSARY 
Whereas, in this year, the Frank & Edward 

Skwiat Post No. 451, The American Legion, 

Department of Indiana, will celebrate the 

25th anniversary of its Charter, and 

Whereas, in the Preamble to the Constitu- 
tion of The American Legion, it is recited 
that among the fundamental precepts upon 


which The American Legion is founded in- 
cludes the individual obligation to uphold 


the Constitution of the United States, and 
to safeguard and to transmit to posterity the 
principles of justice, freedom and democracy, 
and 

Whereas, the Frank & Edward Skwiat Post 
No. 451, The American Legion, has exhibited 
throughout its organization a great desire 
to fulfill such precepts by its engagement in 
the National and Departmental programs of 
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The American Legion, such as: Boys’ State, 
Oratorical Contests, Flag Education, Patri- 
otic Observations, Community Services, 
Rehabilitation of Veterans, Knightstown 
Home, and Child Welfare, and 

Whereas, the Frank & Edward Skwiat Post 
No, 451, The American Legion, has built and 
maintained a Post Home at 121 Skwiat 
Legion Avenue which has served our com- 
munity for educational activities, political 
functions, recreational programs, ceremonial 
observances, and civic projects, and 

Whereas, among its many accomplish- 
ments, the Frank & Edward Skwiat Post 
No. 451, The American Legion, has pur- 
chased equipment for the Fire Department 
of Michigan City, and for the Police Depart- 
ment of Michigan City; has purchased ani- 
mals for the Michigan City Zoo; has spon- 
sored and participated in athletic events for 
children and adults; has provided American 
flags and Indiana State flags to schools with- 
in the Michigan City area, and has made 
generous contributions to worthwhile proj- 
ects and programs including, but not limited 
to, Mental Health, United Funds, Heart As- 
sociation, and Scholarship Foundation. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Com- 
mon Council of the City of Michigan City 
that it does hereby officially congratulate the 
officers and members of the Frank & Edward 
Skwiat Post No. 451, The American Legion, 
and officially recognizes its contributions to 
the Community, State, and Nation as an 
outstanding Legion Post. 

Be it further resolved that a copy of this 
Resolution, after its passage and approval by 
Conrad S. Kominiarek, Mayor of Michigan 
City, be forwarded by Philip J, Schroeder, 
Clerk of the City of Michigan City, to Ken- 
neth L. Beach, Commander of the Frank & 
Edward Skwiat Post No. 451, The American 
Legion, with the official seal of the City of 
Michigan City affixed thereto. 

Introduced by: 

Ray H. Parry. 

Passed by the Common Council of the City 
of Michigan City, Indiana, this 19th day 
of October, 1971. 

JAMES L. KINTZELE, 
President of the Council. 

Approved by me, this 20th day of October, 

1971. 
CONRAD S. KOMINIEREK, 
Mayor. 
Attest: 
PHILIP J. SCHROEDER, 
City Clerk. 


MEETING THE DEMANDS FOR M.D.’S 
HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I was pleased to note in the American 
Medical News of September 27, an article 
by Dr. Robert Rosenberg, an outstanding 
physician from my hometown of Rock- 
ford, Ill, Dr. Rosenberg makes the im- 
portant point that the doctor shortage 
confronting the Nation is not simply a 
matter of having too few physicians to go 
around. Rather, the real problem is that 
the doctors we do have are distributed 
unevenly, with overconcentrations in 
certain geographic areas and in certain 
specialties. We have too few physicians 
in central urban areas and in rural parts 
of the country, and too few primary care 
or family physicians in relation to the 
number of specialists and surgeons. 
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Because we are currently considering 
a number of proposals to improve the 
availability and quality of health care in 
the Nation, I believe Dr. Rosenberg’s ob- 
servations are particularly timely. It will 
not be enough merely to pour large sums 
of new funds into the health care system; 
effective reform will require that we also 
devise incentives to reduce the kind of 
imbalances that Dr. Rosenberg has iden- 
tified. I would commend this article to 
my colleagues and include it at this point 
in the RECORD: 

[From the American Medical News, Sept. 27, 
1971] 
MEETING THE DEMAND FOR M.D.'s 
(By Robert J. Rosenberg, M.D.) 

Twenty-five years ago, and less, there was 
& clamor for more electronic and industrial 
engineers. Today we have many areas with 
an oversupply of these highly trained men, 
but with no jobs for their sophisticated 
areas of expertise. Consequently, there are 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of skilled men 
forced to accept other employment to sup- 
port themselves and their families. Five years 
ago our educational experts predicted a 
marked shortage of teachers in elementary 
schools. With the dropping off of the popu- 
lation explosion and an economic downturn, 
thousands of college graduates equipped to 
serve in this field are now idle. This is yet 
another example of a planning program 
which did not anticipate future realities. 
Also within the medical profession during 
World War I and World War II, due to the 
emergent situation overseas, there was a 
marked shortage of general surgeons. The 
outcry at that time was for young physi- 
cians to engage in general surgery. This has 
been done with a resultant over-population 
supply in relation to the population needs. 

Our primary shortage of physicians at this 
time is directly related to an over-popula- 
tion of highly specialized individuals as op- 
posed to family practitioners and a maldis- 
tribution of physicians into the more densely 
populated urban areas. The age of speciali- 
zation has removed doctors from many 
neighborhoods and the need for having ex- 
pensive diagnostic equipment available in 
order to do good work has now taken the 
generalist away from the corner drug store 
and into the medical centers. The public 
may not realize it, but the physician recog- 
nizes that the evaluation of medical care 
has changed. Not long ago people sought the 
services of the doctor in the hope that they 
might be helped. Today they go to the doc- 
tor expecting to be cured. 

The figures show that the physician popu- 
lation has been increasing 25% faster than 
the population growth for the past 20 years. 
It is clear that we must plan, and as we 
plan, we must be factual and flexible. Merely 
to increase the number of physicians would 
not adequately meet the requirements for 
physician availability. 


VETERANS UNEMPLOYMENT 


HON. NICK BEGICH 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 19, 1971 
Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, unemploy- 
ment in our Nation and particularly in 
Alaska is a very serious problem. A signif- 
icant portion of this unemployed force is 
the veterans who have recently returned 
from military service. 
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In an attempt to help alleviate the 
plight of the unemployed veteran, I have 
written letters to 120 community leaders 
urging them to provide opportunities for 
our returning veterans. I attempted to 
point out to these leaders that we have a 
special obligation to these men. They 
have given up prime years that could 
have been spent securing a job with se- 
curity and good pay. These are men who 
are qualified to hold responsible jobs, but 
because of their temporary absence from 
the labor force, are finding suitable em- 
ployment opportunities scarce. 

Iam pleased to report that in response 
to the letters I sent out, the Department 
of Labor in Alaska has sent me an in- 
formative letter explaining what they are 
doing to deal with this same problem. I 
would like to commend them for their 
work and dedication to our veterans. I 
am inserting a copy of that letter for my 
colleagues inspection so that they may 
see the fervor with which Alaska is deal- 
ing with this problem. 


STATE OF ALASKA, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Juneau, Alaska, October 28, 1971. 
Honorable Nick BEGIcH, 
Congressman for Alasica, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BEGICH: We- were 
pleased to see a recent news story indicating 
you had sent letters to 120 community lead- 
ers in Alaska urging their assistance in find- 
ing jobs for returning veterans, 

Our Employment Security Division of the 
State Department of Labor has been pur- 
suing a vigorous program through its Man- 
power Centers aimed at placing as many of 
our Vietnam Era Veterans in Alaska as pos- 
sible into jobs. 

Working in cooperation with the State 
Veterans’ Representative, a number of mail 
promotion techniques have been used in 
Alaska, Our experience, however, clearly dem- 
onstrates that personal employer contact is 
the most effective technique for veteran job 
development, and, to the extent available 
staff resources of Alaska Manpower Centers 
permit, this approach is stressed. The em- 
ployer interest cards used nationally to stim- 
ulate employer action in hiring veterans ac- 
tually has elicited little response from Alas- 
kan employers; however, direct contact and 
coordinated local publicity has obtained 
some good results. 

In Anchorage, where the 144 staff positions 
provided to Alaska by the Manpower Admin- 
istration of the U.S. Department of Labor, 
were assigned to augment the Jobs for Vet- 
erans drive and where a Jobs for Veterans 
task force is active, results have been very 
satisfactory thus far. 

During the 5 months following the kick off 
of our statewide Jobs for Veterans Campaign 
in April 1971, the record shows our Man- 
power Centers have taken 2,152 new applica- 
tions for employment from veterans, of 
which 809 were Vietnam Veterans. During the 
same period 1,187 Job placements of veterans 
were made, with 693 being Vietnam Era 
Veterans. 

We anticipate the impact of the Jobs made 
available through the Emergency Employ- 
ment Act of 1971 will stimulate further job 
placement of Vietnam Era Veterans. As a 
matter of fact, early reports from our Man- 
power Centers concerning this program show 
& high number of veterans placed in the 
openings now being processed under the 
Emergency Employment Act. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK E, CASHEL, Director, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
OUR NATIONAL LABOR POLICY 


HON. DAVID N. HENDERSON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, you 
may be surprised to learn that during 
the first 150 years of our country’s ex- 
istence, there was no such thing as a 
Federal labor law. Not until 1926 when 
Congress passed the Railway Labor Act 
did the Federal Government take any 
action toward regulating labor or em- 
ployment relations. 

The Railway Labor Act came about 
because of the great number of disputes 
in the railroad industry after World War 
I which disrupted transportation of 
goods in interstate commerce. Its pur- 
pose was to provide a procedure for set- 
tlement of such disputes and to prevent 
rail carriers from interfering with efforts 
of their employees to form and join 
labor unions. The central policy of the 
Railway Labor Act was expressed in the 
statement in section 2, fourth, that: 

Employees shall have the right to organize 
and bargain collectively through represent- 
atives of their own choosing. (45 USC, sec. 
152, Fourth) 


Nothing was said in the act about the 
right of employees to refrain from join- 
ing or forming labor unions, and within 
a short time the railroad brotherhoods 
became worried about the possibility that 
workers could be coerced by the carriers 
into joining company dominated and 
controlled unions. As a result the unions 
requested that Congress amend the rail- 
way acc to include a prohibition on any 
form of compulsory unionism agree- 
ments. In accordance with this request 
Congress in 1934 amended section 2, 
fourth, to read: 

It shall be unlawful for any carrier to 
interfere in any way with the organization 
of its employees . . . or to influence or coerce 
employees in an effort to induce them to 
join or remain or not join or remain mem- 
bers of any labor organization, or to deduct 
from the wages of employees any dues, fees, 
assessments or other contributions payable 
to labor organizations, 


It is thus an historic, if somewhat 
ironic, fact that organized labor itself 
was the first to insist upon incorporation 
of the right to work principle in a Fed- 
eral labor statute. These union officials 
were well aware that compulsory union- 
ism agreements are frequently nothing 
more than “sweetheart” contracts. 

Until the year 1935 workers in indus- 
tries other than the railroad industry 
had no Federal law to protect their or- 
ganizing activities or their efforts to ob- 
tain collective bargaining rights from 
their employers. All this was changed 
with the enactment in 1935 of the Wag- 
ner Act, officially known as the National 
Labor Relations Act, which was the first 
comprehensive Federal labor statute. 

This new statute was frankly designed 
to encourage the formation of labor 
unions and to strengthen their bargain- 
ing position with employers. The act 
made it unlawful for an employer to 
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interfere with organizational activities 
of employees or to refuse to bargain 
with a union representing employees. 
One of the most important features of 
this new law was the provision in section 
8(a) (3) which permitted union agree- 
ments requiring all workers in a bargain- 
ing unit to belong to the union and pay 
union dues. 

Armed with this extraordinary privi- 
lege of being authorized to demand 
agreements requiring all employees to 
join the union and pay union dues as 
a condition of employment, labor officials 
launched intensive organizing drives 
which skyrocketed their membership 
from a level of approximately two mil- 
lion in 1935 to an estimated high of 17 
million in the next 10 years, and swelled 
their treasuries with a tenfold increase 
in dues payments, initiation fees, and 
other types of assessments. How many of 
the newly acquired “members” were 
forced into the unions under compulsory 
union shop and closed shop contracts is 
impossible to determine, but conservative 
estimates place the number at 3 million. 
Compulsory unionism mushroomed un- 
der the emergency created by World War 
II. 

Labor Department reports show that 
prior to World War II only 20 percent 
of all employees covered by union con- 
tracts were bound by compulsory mem- 
bership agreements; however, in 1946, 
77 percent were subjected to such clauses. 
During the war, the Government-sanc- 
tioned wage-price administrators fre- 
quently recommended forced unionism 
clauses as the price for keeping union of- 
ficials from calling employees out on 
strike. 

Emboldened by their success union of- 
ficials began pushing their demand for 
compulsory unionism harder and harder, 
and, as might be expected, these efforts 
did not go unnoticed by the American 
public, particularly those members of 
the public who were unwillingly forced 
to pay union dues. In response to the 
public reaction a number of States, be- 
ginning in 1944, adopted laws prohibit- 
ing compulsory unionism, The first such 
laws were adopted as amendments to the 
constitutions of Florida and Arkansas, 
in 1944. Other States quickly followed 
suit and there are now 19 States with 
right to work laws on their books. 

Eleven of these State right to work 
laws were in force at the time Congress 
adopted the Taft-Hartley Act amend- 
ments to the National Labor Relations 
Act in 1947, and in order to eliminate 
any doubt as to the effect the Federal 
law. would have upon such State laws 
Congress wrote into the Taft-Hartley 
Act the now famous section 14(b), which 
expressly provides that nothing in the 
National Labor Relations Act— 

Shall be construed as authorizing the ex- 
ecution or application of agreements requir- 
ing membership in a labor organization as & 
condition of employment in any State or Ter- 


ritory in which such execution or application 
is prohibited by State or Territorial law. 


In 1951, the railroad unions were suc- 
cessful in pushing through Congress an 
amendment that deleted the 1934 right 
to work provision in the Railway Labor 
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Act. Immediately thereafter officials of 
the railroad brotherhoods insisted. that 
management accede to their demands for 
compulsory “union shop” agreements. 
Management objected, and President 
Truman then appointed Emergency 
Board No. 98 to settle the dispute. That 
Board concluded that the Congress, by 
adopting the 1951 amendment to the 
act—section 2, eleventh—established a 
Federal policy in favor of the “union 
shop.” It recommended that the railroad 
companies conform to that policy, and 
they were compelled to do so. 

Recalling that it was the railroad un- 
ions that favored voluntary unionism in 
1934, why the change of view in 1951? 
Mr. George Harrison who was President 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks in 
1951 and the chief spokesman for the 
Railroad Brotherhood officials, answered 
this question when he complained that 
unions were unable to discipline members 
effectively because of the voluntary na- 
ture of their affiliation with the union. 
Associate Justice Brennan referred to 
this when giving the opinion of the U.S. 
Supreme Court in International Associa- 
tion of Machinists et al. v. S. B. Street 
et al., 367 U.S. 740, 763, 6 L. Ed. 2d 1158 
(1961): 

Mr. Harrison expressly disclaimed that the 
union shop was sought in order to strengthen 
the bargaining power of the union. ... Nor 
was any claim seriously advanced that the 
union shop was necessary to hold or increase 
membership. The prohibition against union 
security in the 1934 Act had not interfered 
with the growth of union membership or 
caused the unions to lose their positions as 


exclusive bargaining agents. 


Totally virtually all railroad workers 
in the country are victims of compulsory 
unionism as a direct result of the action 
taken by the Congress in 1951. Previous- 
ly, they were protected by a right to 
work provision in the National Railway 
Labor Act. None of them is protected by 
the existing 19 State right to work 
laws, inasmuch as the governing Fed- 
eral statute does not contain a provision 
similar to section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Therefore compulsory union 
shop agreements are enforceable in the 
railroad and airline industries in all 50 
States. 

The review of the development of our 
national labor policy makes it crystal 
clear that the problem of compulsory 
unionism actually arises because it is 
sanctioned by the Government of the 
United States. Yes, the culprit is the 
Federal Government. Our Federal labor 
policy encourages and abets interference 
and intrusions on the individual rights 
of the Nation’s working men and women. 
It is injurious to the country’s economic 
and political wellbeing. Union abuses 
will continue to multiply until Congress 
establishes a policy of voluntary, rather 
than compulsory unionism. 

It is well to note that Congress moved 
in that direction by including in the 
Postal Reorganization Act of 1970 a pro- 
vision permitting only voluntary union- 
ism in the Postal Service. In that in- 
stance, the House of Representatives 
went on record as favoring voluntary 
unionism by a vote of 226 to 159. 

Now Congress must take the necessary 
action to correct the inequities resulting 
from the National Labor Relations Act 
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and Railway Labor Act by passing the 
National Right to Work bill. This will 
give workers in the private sector of our 
economy the same rights and freedoms 
which have been given the postal work- 
ers in the public sector by specific con- 
gressional action. 


EXTREME POLLUTION IN RHINE 
RIVER, GERMANY 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of October 14, 1971, 
carried an article datelined Bonn, West 
Germany, under the heading “Even Eel 
Fishers Draw Empty Nets on Rhine.” 

The article makes it clear that the rea- 
son that eels, a hardy species, are absent- 
ing themselves from the Rhine River is 
because of extreme pollution. There are 
rivers in the United States which are 
polluted to the same or almost the same 
extent as the Rhine. 

There is legislation pending in the 
House which would enable us to correct 
this situation and I feel that it is time 
for the Congress to act. 

I include the text of the Christian Sci- 
ence article at this point in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 


Even EEL FISHERS Draw EMPTY NETS ON 
RHINE 


(By Harry Ellis) 

Morning after morning over the past hot 
summer the eel fishers of the Rhine have 
drawn up their nets and found them—empty. 

In a good season each of the 27 men who 
fish this section of the Rhine for a living 
catches upward of 5,000 pounds of the long, 
snakelike fish, esteemed by German, gour- 
mets. 

Last summer, according to Paul Jansen, 
chairman of the Rhine Fishermen's Associa- 
tion, not one of his colleagues has taken 
more than 60 pounds of eel since the end of 
May. 

‘The reason, experts agree, is pollution. Not 
pollution of a sudden, dramatic kind, like the 
spilling of insecticide into the Rhine, which 
killed all fish in the river in 1969. 

The culprit this year is cumulative pollu- 
tion, the gradual wearing down of the river’s 
ability to cleanse itself, with the result that 
even coarse fish—¢el, carp, and the like—can- 
not survive. 

Understandably, Mr. Jansen and other men 
who work on the roiled, dark waters of the 
Rhine see the problem in terms of providing 
a living for their families. 


OXYGEN CONTENT HIT ZERO 


Water-pollution experts, a wider 
view, project growing danger for millions of 
Germans and Dutchmen dependent on the 
lower Rhine for drinking water, irrigation, 
and industrial use. 

On June 8 and 9, according to state offi- 
cials of North Rhine-Westphalia, the oxygen 
content of the Rhine at the city of Koblenz, 
assaulted by a massive onslaught of urban 
and industrial sewage from the Main and 
Neckar Rivers, dropped to zero. 

Oxygen-starved bacteria no longer could 
neutralize polluted wastes, and the river at 
Koblenz and downstream turned foul smell- 
ing and almost black. 

All three rivers, Rhine, Neckar, and Main, 
had been low, with the result that much sew- 
age had sunk to the bottom, instead of flow- 
ing out to sea. 
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Then had come heavy rains and the Main 
and Neckar, flowing more swiftly, had car- 
ried their stirred-up bottom mud to the 
Rhine. 

Quickly the oxygen content at the measur- 
ing station at Koblenz sank to zero milli- 

per liter of Rhine water, from earlier 
levels of 4 to 6 milligrams. 

“At the Dutch-German frontier,” declared 
a Dutch engineer in The Hague, “the oxygen 
count in the Rhine was down to 1 milligram 
per liter, instead of the normal 3 at this time 
of year.” (Even 3 milligrams is considered 
dangerously low.) 

DISCHARGE ORDER STOPPED 


Immediately the state government of 
North Rhine-Westphalia ordered factories to 
stop discharging heated water into the Rhine 
until the oxygen content of the river had re- 
stored itself. 

This is easier said than done, Huge cool- 
ing towers used by modern industrial plants 
reduce, but cannot eliminate, the tempera- 
ture rise in river water cycled through fac- 
tories. Many older plants lack cooling towers. 

Meanwhile, stringent laws in North Rhine- 
Westphalia, which houses the industrial 
Ruhr, require any new factory to guarantee 
no damage to the environment before the 
plant can be built. Such laws, effective on 
& federal scale, should prevent industrial pol- 
lution from multiplying In the future. 


BUILDUP IS DENSE 


Some existing Ruhr factories are building 
water-purification plants, beginning to re- 
duce chimney emissions of sulfur dioxide and 
other noxious gases, and shipping their acid 
wastes in sealed containers out to sea to be 
dumped, instead of pouring them into the 
Rhine. 

“All this is to the good,” remarked an ex- 
pert. “But the problem is, here in the Ruhr 
we build our factories and cities cheek by 
jowl, so that often a residential community 
is separated from a chemical plant only by a 
fence.” 

The result for the Rhine, he continued, is 
that urban and industrial wastes have poured 
into the river in unprecedented volume since 
World War II, as German production boomed. 

Gradually the Rhine's ability to cleanse it- 
helf has been so taxed that sudden rains, as 
in early June, can “kill” the river at critical 
points by exhausting the river’s oxygen. 

Mr. Jansen himself pays tribute to the ef- 
forts of federal, state, and local governments 
to restock the Rhine after the total fish kill 
of 1969. 

But the empty eel nets he and his col- 
leagues have drawn up from the river this 
summer show how much more must be ac- 
complished before the damage of decades can 
be undone. 

Even at best, such measures are only pal- 
lMatives. With the temperature of the Rhine 
slowly but inexorably rising year by year, the 
June 8-9 disaster could recur at any time. 

The problem, as one German expert put it, 
is twofold. Scientists must develop some way 
to restore oxygen to a river, by “chemical, 
technical, or biological means,” instead of 
leaving the job to nature. 

Second, Chancellor Willy Brandt’s govern- 
ment must hammer through Parliament a 
law giving environmental control authority 
to the federal government. Currently each 
Land, or state, has jurisdiction over its own 
water, land, and air, with the result that 
regulations vary in kind and effectiveness 
from state to state. 

LEGISLATORS DELUGED 


Deluged by expert opinion that air and 
water pollution in congested areas of West 
Germany has passed the danger point, Parlia- 
ment deputies appear ready to give Mr, 
Brandt’s government the authority it seeks. 

That would allow coordination, as scien- 
tists grapple with the unsolved problem of re- 
storing oxygen to a starved river. 

A few giant German chemical and petro- 
chemical firms have developed cleansing sys- 
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tems that pump oxygen into “used” water, so 
that billions of bacteria—nurtured by the 
factory—can neutralize wastes before the 
water is returned to the Rhine. 

To. build such a purification plant for a 
single large factory costs millions of dollars. 
To do the same job for the Rhine itself is a 
task whose technical and cost aspects are 


staggering. 


THE VAIL MEDAL AWARDS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
two of my constituents, employees of the 
Western Electric Co. in Sunnyvale, Calif., 
were awarded the Vail Medal for heroism 
and courage. These gentlemen are Mr. 
George R. Wolf, engineering associate 
at Western Electric, and Mr. Harlan E. 
Shoemaker, systems equipment engineer. 
Mr. Wolf received the silver Vail Medal 
and Mr. Shoemaker the bronze Vail 
Medal. 

I include the following: 

For the past fifty years, acts of helpful- 
ness—often heroism—by telephone men and 
women have built a tradition which demon- 
strates their keen awareness of their individ- 
ual responsibility to serve their fellow man. 

Many of these acts are so outstanding they 
merit. a lasting symbol of recognition. In the 
Bell System, such recognition is provided by 
the Vail Medal Award, established in 1920 
as a memorial to Theodore N. Vall, president 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company from 1907 to 1919. The award re- 
flects the Bell System’s abiding traditions 
of loyalty and devotion to duty. 

Cast in gold, silver or bronze, the medal 
exemplifies and perpetuates the high ideals 
of Vail, whose likeness appears on the face 
of the medal. 

The standards to be met to qualify for a 
Vail medal are exacting. It is given for intia- 
tive, resourcefulness, courage, fortitude and 
accomplishment in averting or easing the 
effects of catastrophe, saving human life, 
maintaining or restoring telephone service, 
and preventing or minimizing damage to 
property. 

In the course of the fifty years of the 
award’s existence, it has been presented to 
more than 2,260 Bell System people. Of their 
number, 1,998 have received bronze medals, 
248 silver medals and 19 gold medals. 

During this time, Western Electric people 
received 46 bronze medals, 13 silver medals 
and two gold medals. Today’s awards mark 
the first time people at the Pacific Region’s 
headquarters in Sunnyvale have received Vail 
medals, For this and their acts of heroism 
and their individual willingness to serve their 
fellow man, Western Electric is especially 
proud to honor George R. Wolf and Harlan E. 
Shoemaker. 

GEORGE R. WOLF 

The Silver Theodore N. Vail Medal for 
Noteworthy Public Service was awarded to 
George R. Wolf, Engineering Associate, Sun- 
nyvale, California, for heroism and quick- 
thinking response in the rescue of a young 
boy from possible drowning. 

On May 29, 1970, Mr. Wolf, his wife and 
friends were fishing along a creek in Yosem- 
ite National Park. The creek, swollen with 
melting snow runoff, had turbulent rapids. 
Mr. Woif was on the bank of the creek chang- 
ing a lure on his fishing line when he heard 
shouts from upstream. He saw a small boy 
being carried downstream by the swift 
current, 

Without regard for his own safety, Mr. 
Wolf instantly dropped his fishing pole, 
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threw off his jacket and plunged into the 
icy water. He positioned himself in the 
stream and intercepted the child as he was 
swept down, The ranging current carried 
Mr. Wolf and the boy further downstream 
before he was able to grab hold of a rock 
in the rapids and prevent them from being 
swept over a 25-foot waterfall a short dis- 
tance downstream. 

A group of people on shore formed a human 
chain into the water and helped Mr, Wolf 
and the badly bruised child to safety, The 
six-year-old boy was treated at a hospital 
for a mild concussion, bruises and abrasions. 

Through his courageous disregard for his 
own safety, Mr. Wolf is credited with saving 
a life. 

HARLAN E. SHOEMAKER 

The Bronze Theodore N. Vail Medal for 
Noteworthy Public Service was awarded to 
Harlan E. Shoemaker, Engineering As- 
sociate (promoted to Systems Equipment 
Engineer, September, 1970), Sunnyvale, 
California, for spontaneous action and 
courage in helping to rescue a seriously in- 
jured climber. 

On May 7, 1970, Mr. Shoemaker and his 
wife had paused at a scenic spot high above 
a valley in Yosemite National Park, when 
they heard a faint cry for help. Unable to 
spot anyone through his binoculars, Mr. 
Shoemaker quickly drove his car back down 
the road about three miles to where he had 
seen as empty parked car. Here he encoun- 
tered an hysterical young man who asked for 
help for his companion who had fallen ap- 
proximately 270 feet while rock climbing. 

Despite his street shoes and no climbing 
experience, Mr. Shoemaker scaled 500 feet 
over large boulders and rocks in search of 
the injured victim, but to no avail. Then, 
joined by a Park Ranger and the other young 
man, they climbed 350 feet and located the 
unconscious victim on a rock ledge. 

Mr. Shoemaker and the victim's com- 
panion each positioned a foot on a small 
outcrop of rock. They began treating the in- 
jured man for shock by loosening his cloth- 
ing and massaging his arms and legs while 
a former Army combat medic climbed above 
the victim to treat his severely bleeding head 
wound, When it became apparent the victim 
was in danger of slipping over the ledge and 
falling another 50 feet, Mr. Shoemaker un- 
hesitatingly placed both feet on the jutting 
ledge and held onto another rock with one 
hand. He kept his precarious position for ap- 
proximately two hours continuing to ad- 
minister first aid with his free hand until a 
rescue team arrived. Subsequently, the vic- 
tim underwent successful brain surgery. 

Exhibiting bravery, tenacity and clear 
thinking in the face of crisis, Mr. Shoemaker's 
actions exemplify the finest tradition of sery- 
ice to the public. 


Both Mr. Wolf and Mr. Shoemaker 
received personal letters of congratula- 
tion from President Nixon and it is a 
pleasure for me to bring the heroic deeds 
of these fine gentlemen to the attention 
of the House of Representatives. Their 
acts should serve as an example for all 
Americans. 


BUD HILLIS—AVIATION 
AUTHORITY 


HON. EARL F. LANDGREBE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 

Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Speaker, it is 
rare when a freshman Member of this 
House gains a reputation as a leading 
authority in the House on a subject. But 
my dear friend and distinguished col- 
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league from Indiana, Bup HILLIS, has 
managed to attain that stature. As evi- 
denced by his floor managership of the 
air controller bill in a recent session, 
Bup Huis has become one of our fore- 
most authorities on the subject of avia- 
tion. 

Bup comes by this authority from per- 
sonal experience. During his service in 
the Army Air Corps during World War 
II, he was bitten by the aviation bug. In 
postwar civilian life, he qualified for a 
pilot’s license and has flown his own pri- 
vate airplane for many years. Like every 
fiyer I have ever known, he is an abso- 
lute nut on the subject. 

Now that he is. a Member of this 
House, Bun has brought his wealth of in- 
formation and his dedication to avia- 
tion with him. He realizes that American 
aviation has many problems, with which 
this House must deal. Foremost among 
these is the potential safety crisis of air 
traffic control. As a member of the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, he 
is in a unique position to assist the hard- 
pressed air controllers in the Federal 
Aviation Administration. 

Recently, Bup visited a modern air 
control facility in Knoxville, Tenn., and 
learned some information, which will be 
of interest to this House and to the pub- 
lic. In the event the air controllers bill 
goes to conference, it would be of special 
interest to the conferees. Bun yesterday 
made a 5-minuteé radio broadcast to the 
people of his district on the subject. Be- 
cause of its national importance, I in- 
clude the text of his broadcast at this 
point in the RECORD: 

NOVEMBER 18, 1971. 
RADIO REPORT NO. 43 

Announcer. And now for another Wash- 
ington Report with your Congressman Bud 
Hillis, who represents the Fifth Congres- 
sional District of Indiana. 

I understand that you have Just seen some- 
thing that is perhaps a breakthrough in the 
area of safety from the standpoint of our 
airlines and air traffic. 

Hriuis. Yes, this is right. I most recently 
had the opportunity to go to Knoxville, 
Tennessee and view the very latest equip- 
ment that FAA now has under test in this 
important area of air safety. 

This equipment is quite a sophisticated 
application of the use of data processing 
information and computer technology to dis- 
play on a radar screen to a controller on 
possible conflicting air traffic. This means 
that the machine will accept programmed 
data from the controller, analyze it and also 
analyze other information that has previous- 
ly been stored in it and will warn the con- 
troller of any problems that it sees in the 
way of traffic conflicts in that area. 

ANNOUNCER. In other words, this will tend 
to eliminate great areas of potential human 
error. 

Hrs. It could do that. It certainly would 
eliminate some of the stress and strain that 
I know so well that the air traffic controllers 
of this country are under. 

ANNOUNCER. Let’s back up just a moment 
and discuss the legislation which you have 
introduced and supported to improve traffic 
safety and then let’s discuss how this new 
innovation will tie into that legislation. 

Hiuuts. Well, first of all, the legislation 
which passed the House took into effect the 
terrific strain and stresses the air traffic con- 
trollers are under in hours in their 
duties. This legislation would provide for 
early retirement and more importantly if a 
man was unfit physically to go on, retrain- 
ing for other work. 
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This legislation passed the house some 
four weeks ago and is now in the Senate. 
It no doubt will pass the Senate but probably 
will come back again before what is known 
as a Conference Committee which Members 
of our Committee will serve. I want to be in 
s position to advise the Conferees if I am not 
a conferee myself on what the latest develop- 
ments are in this field. When this legislation 
was under consideration, I visited various 
air traffic control facilities and saw some of 
the newest equipment. I wanted to apprise 
myself of this latest development even 
though it is experimental. 

ANNOUNCER, Even though experimental, 
Congressman Hillis, the fact is that if it 
works over the long run, as the experiments 
are carried out, it could prolong the working 
life of the air traffic controller. Isn’t that 
correct? 

Hus. Oh, I think it definitely will do that 
because every place we went previously we 
found that this was a young men’s business. 
A man as he gets into his middle forties per- 
haps is too old to make these quick decisions 
that are necessary. Perhaps with this type of 
equipment at his disposal, he won’t be called 
on to have to make that instantaneous but 
correct decision that he is not able to do at 
that age. 

ANNOUNCER. Let me go behind the scenes 
here just a little bit in Congress. Now you 
have picked up some new information on 
this trip to Knoxville, how do Congressmen 
go about informing their colleagues of the 
fact that a new technological breakthrough 
may be in the offing? 

Hrs. Well, just as soon as this break- 
through is announced, I intend to prepare a 
statement for the Congressional Record which 
is distributed to all the offices here and read 
by all the Members and many of their staffs 
informing them of this latest development 
and the conclusions that I reached as the 
result of actually getting to see it in action, 

ANNOUNCER. Congressman Hillis, what was 
the most revolutionary thing that you saw 
concerning this new equipment down in 
Knoxville? 

HILuis. Well, to me it was when they ex- 
plained to us that next spring, beginning 
about in either April or May, they will pro- 
gram this equipment and that the controller 
will inform a pilot of a special radio fre- 
quency and when he switches to the fre- 
quency he will then talk directly to the com- 
puter itself and the computer will answer 
him. Now this is done much as we record a 
voice today on tape. 

ANNOUNCER. Just like we are doing right 
now? 

Hruuts. Yes, It’s done by the storing of digi- 
tal information in the computer and the 
computer through its intricate workings can 
come up with the right answer at the right 
time. In other words, the computer will 
search out itself and all of the traffic infor- 
mation it has stored and advise the pilot 
that perhaps there is a plane out there very 
close to him. 

ANNOUNCER, Thank you, Congressman Hil- 
lis. This has been another Washington Report 
with your Congressman Bud Hillis, who rep- 
resents the Fifth Congressional District of 
Indiana. 


NATO: 22 YEARS OF AGE: MAJORITY 
OR SENILITY 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time I have been concerned about the size 
of our troop commitment in Europe and 
our failure to give a serious review to 
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the numbers of troops we continue to 
maintain there. I believe that at this time 
there is a more receptive attitude toward 
this concern of mine. Accordingly I would 
like to discuss this issue in some detail. 

Our troops have been in Western Eu- 
rope for 25 years. The troops initially re- 
mained there as an occupation force and 
for mutual defense against a Soviet at- 
tack. American presence was needed be- 
cause the Western European countries 
were ravaged both militarily and econom- 
ically. I might add here that the Soviet 
Union was equally ravaged with over 20 
million dead. Yet because of the very na- 
ture of Russia’s vastness and subsequent 
American and British aid, the Soviet 
Army had survived the brutal attack and 
was recovering. The Soviets were un- 
checked in much of Europe and were in a 
position to take and hold any objective 
which was left to them by the United 
States and Britain. 

The Soviet Union did retain old expan- 
sionistic goals which were motivated by 
economics rather than political humani- 
tarianism. While the allies’ decisions 
were motivated by what would end the 
war most expeditiously, Soviet decisions 
were political and motivated by na- 
tionalistic policy. Churchill understood 
this and sought a troop landing in the 
Balkans in order to head off Soviet 
strength in Eastern Europe. His warnings 
were not heeded and the Soviet Army was 
permitted to “liberate” Eastern Europe 
and capture Berlin. Like the rest of Eu- 
rope, the Soviet Union had been terribly 
hurt by the war, but the Soviet Army 
was in Berlin while the rest of Europe 
was prostrate. 

In the center of this macabre circus 
stood the world’s only nuclear power. 
This country, in 1945, had $21 billion in 
gold reserves, or 70 percent of the world’s 
supply. 

This percentage excludes the Soviet 
Union’s reserves as that country re- 
fuses to release its figures. By 1948 the 
United States had extended its wealth 
to $29 billion and set out to lift Western 
Europe off its own back. Initially the 
problem was primarily economic but by 
1948 the U.S.S.R. had successfully en- 
shrouded Eastern Europe and had an 
atomic bomb. The world Communist de- 
sign became a renewed threat. Commu- 
nist activity seemed to be at its apogee 
in China, Eastern Europe, and the third 
world. 

This was the world into which NATO 
was. ultimately born. The theory had been 
hatched by Roosevelt and Churchill in 
the early 1940’s and the need seemed all 
the more desperate by the late 1940’s. 

To say the world has changed in the 
past 25 years is the ultimate in under- 
statement. The lines are still basically 
the same but they are thin, more fluid, 
and not always visible. 

Western Europe has been restored to 
economic stability and the United States 
now faces economic peril. Where this 
country once held 70 percent—$29 bil- 
lion—of the world’s known gold supply 
it now has $10.3 billion or roughly 25 
percent of the world supply. West Ger- 
many alone has more American dollars 
than we have gold. In total, our overseas 
liabilities amount to four times our 
available gold supply. This means we 
would need the world’s entire known gold 
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supply plus $1 billion more to back up 
these liabilities. Unemployment in this 
country is greater than in any of the 
Western European countries. In West 
Germany where the core of our NATO 
troops are based, unemployment is less 
than 1 percent and 2 million workers 
have been imported as a needed force. 
These figures reflect not only a strong 
economy but an apparent boom. So, as 
regards the basics, Western Europe is in 
better shape than the United States. 
Western Europe has more manpower and 
has a greater gold reserve than the 
United States. 

The latest development has been a 
refusal to support the dollar. As of the 
end of fiscal 1971 the dollar had been 
devalued 4 to 7 percent all over Europe. 
Our liabilities are stretched well beyond 
reasonable limits and this devaluation 
might well be only the beginning of 
greater financial problems. Very simply, 
Europe has more dollars than it. needs, 
The continent is saturated with our 
paper; we have nothing to back it up 
and Europe knows it, 

But in spite of this, our troop levels 
and dependent levels remain high—un- 
reasonably high in light of their purpose, 
but I shall discuss this later. 

To top off this bleak economic picture, 
the United States has had a deficit in its 
balance of payments for 19 out of the 
last 21 years. Since 1961 this Nation has 
operated on a deficit in Western Europe 
averaging $1.6 billion. Our offset agree- 
ments with Germany—the last one ran 
out June 30, 1971, and we are presently 
negotiating a new one—cannot hope to 
make up this deficit. What is more, much 
of the offset payments are short-term 
German loans and therefore only post- 
pone the fiddler’s payment. The offset 
agreement is literally a postponement 
agreement and nothing more. 

So this is what can happen when 6 
percent of the world’s population as- 
sumes the role of world guardian and 
banker. It is like the man who gives blood 
in order to save another individual but 
is not permitted to get off the table 
until he himself is prostrate, or worse, 
until he has nothing left to give. Let me 
mention a few statistics. 

We have between 300,000 and 307,000 
troops in Europe. This includes the 6th 
Fleet in the Mediterranean. 

The troops are deployed as follows: 

Germany, 215,000 troops. 

Greece, 3,000. 

Italy, 10,000. 

Spain, not a member of NATO, 10,000. 

Turkey, 8,000. 

United Kingdom, 20,000. 

The service breakdown is: 

Army, 185,000. 

Air Force, 75,000. 

Navy/Marines, 35,000. 

MAAGS, 5,000. 

Dependents, 225,000. 

As pointed out above we have 225,000 
dependents in Western Europe. The ma- 
jority, 145,000, are in West. Germany. 

The costs of U.S. forces in Europe have 
been estimated on three bases: 

First. $14 billion represents the esti- 
mated total cost of U.S. general purpose 
forces usually based in the United States 
and maintained primarily for use in a 
European emergency, related support 
elements and headquarters in NATO Eu- 
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rope, the support in the United States 
such as training and logistics required 
for these forces, military assistance for 
NATO countries and the NATO military 
construction program. 

Second. $7 to $8 billion represents the 
cost of general purpose forces stationed 
in NATO Europe—including the Sixth 
Fleet—plus the U.S. support base re- 
quired for these forces, that is, cost of 
new equipment and training and logis- 
tics support. 

Third. $3.2 billion represents the oper- 
ating cost of U.S. forces actually sta- 
tioned in NATO Europe—including Sixth 
Fleet. It includes military personnel costs 
and the costs for operating and main- 
taining equipment and facilities used by 
these personnel. It excludes indirect 
logistics and administrative costs out- 
side of NATO Europe, major procure- 
ment and construction to the NATO 
construction program. The $3.2 billion 
total is included in $7 to $8 billion total 
which, in turn, is included in the $14 
billion estimate. 

Fourth. The balance - of - payments 
drain for fiscal year 1971 was $1.8 billion. 

With regard to our offset agreement 
with the Federal Republic of Germany— 
FRG—it used to be of great benefit to 
this country in the early 1960’s when the 
FRG was building up a defensive force. 
This agreement largely offset the bal- 
ance-of-payments impact of U.S. defense 
expenditures in West Germany—ap- 
proximately 80 percent of deficits. At this 
time, the German buildup has ceased 
and hence the need and actual buying of 
arms from the United States has also 
ceased. 

Our NATO Allies contribute to the cen- 
tral front (i.e. primarily West German 
bases) as follows: 

FRG, 326,000. 

France, 34,000—has withdrawn mili- 
tarily from NATO. 

Britain, 53,500. 

Italy, none. 

Portugal, none. 

Greece, none. 

Turkey, none. 

Netherlands, 80,000—considered in 
central front. 

Belgium, 70,000—considered in central 
front. 

Canada, 3,100. 

Denmark, 27,000—considered in cen- 
tral front. 

Luxembourg, 550—part of the central 
front. 

The figures listed for Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, and Luxembourg indi- 
cate the entire army force in each coun- 
try. The number of troops contributed by 
the Allies to NATO’s central front is 594,- 
150. The United States contributes 
215,000. 

The U.S. share of manpower has de- 
clined in the past 10 years. In 1961, the 
United States provided roughly 50 per- 
cent of NATO’s combat ready troops. Our 
troops are down from a high of 434,000 
in 1961 and the other NATO countries 
have increased their quotas. At present, 
our NATO Allies have over 2 million men 
in their armies. They spend a combined 
total of $24 billion annually. 

The primary contribution made by the 
Allies is their purchase of improved 
weaponry: modern tanks, improved mo- 
bilization systems, antisubmarine ships, 
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and aircraft. Ten of the European Al- 
lies—the Eurogroup—have established 
a European defense improvement pro- 
gram—EDIP—which contributes beyond 
the NATO commitments. The EDIP is 
expected to add $1 billion to the effort 
in the next 5 years. 

Last, I might add that the other al- 
lies have, in the past, purchased military 
equipment from the United States on the 
average of $250 million annually. 

Allow me to add a parenthetical break- 
down on expenses: NATO costs its mem- 
bers at least $40 billion annually. Four- 
teen of the 15 members contribute $24 
billion. Ten of those 14 members intend 
to add another $200 million per year for 
the next 5 years. The United States 
spends $14 billion on NATO and NATO- 
oriented forces. Plus, this country lost 
$1.8 billion in the balance-of-payments 
drain last year in Western Europe alone. 
This $1.8 billion figure represents the di- 
rect dollar cost for supporting our troops 
in Western Europe. Our grand total be- 
comes $16 billion. 

Despite the fact that the NATO Al- 
lies now supply 90 percent of the man- 
power, the United States continues to 
pay 40 percent of all NATO costs. 

To get a true picture of the pertinence 
of our NATO force in Europe one must 
bring the already discussed troop figures 
to life by analyzing combat effectiveness. 

Our NATO combat force consists of 4%4 
divisions at 90-percent strength accord- 
ing to the Department of Defense. This 
means we have 59,000 combat troops less, 
of which 40,000 are prepared to fire 
at the enemy. In addition, to these 
combat units we have 4% initial sup- 
port increments, and 243 sustaining sup- 
port increments or 88,000 support troops. 
In each of the 444 combat divisions there 
are an additional 8,090 troops who do not 
fight but fulfill further support duties. 
There are 7,000 officers and enlisted men 
assigned to administrative commands. 
One general/flag officer for each 2,343 
men is assigned to Europe. Few, if any, 
Armed Forces units of less than 3,000 men 
are authorized a general/flag officer as 
a commander. This still leaves the func- 
tion of 22,900 men virtually unexplained. 

One can easily see how our present 
posture in Europe is breaking our back 
economically. The obvious question be- 
comes: Is it worth the price? Tragically 
the answer appears to be “No.” Advocates 
of our present troop levels in Europe say 
we are pared to the bone—that we need 
the present number of troops to deter a 
Soviet attack and at the same time main- 
tain a war on a conventional plane. This 
is the crux of the dilemma. “We need the 
present force levels to avoid nuclear war.” 
Says who? In the event of a Soviet at- 
tack, the use of tactical nuclear weapons 
has been in our Army’s game plan for 
over 10 years. This is evidenced by the 
fact that the United States has 7,000 
nuclear warheads stored in Europe. 

NATO is no longer an effective shield 
but a symbol. Our troops are outnum- 
bered and are so ill-positioned that it 
was estimated during the 1962 Berlin 
crisis that it would take 30 days to mo- 
bilize. Bear in mind that this would have 
taken place during peacetime. Under war 
conditions—the Soviets would have air 
superiority—our forces may never suc- 
ceed in mobilizing. 
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Two combat divisions could serve the 
same purpose as the 44% divisions pres- 
ently on the central front. Theoretically, 
one man, or even a piece of paper, could 
serve the same military purpose. 

I was able to speak with the man who 
prepared the extensive memorandum on 
the NATO issue for Senator MANSFIELD, 
Mr. Edward L. King. This memorandum 
was literally 6 years in preparation. Mr. 
King has had a great opportunity to 
study the NATO question as a staff 
planner within the military stationed in 
Europe. I felt, in closing, his remarks 
would be pertinent. 

Mr. King said that from his study of 
the subject he had concluded that our 
combat force—actually numbering 40,- 
000 to 50,000 men—is extravagantly over- 
supported. He felt a troop cut of 150,000 
men was more realistic than our present 
force levels but that a troop level of 75,- 
000 to 100,000 was probably most real- 
istic. Mr. King maintained we could cut 
our costs in one or both of two ways. 
The United States could cut its NATO 
force in Europe or cut its NATO com- 
mitted troops stationed on domestic 
bases. He favored taking both steps but 
said that if only one could be taken, he 
would prefer the former. The cut in our 
Europe based troops would save roughly 
$500 million on our balance-of-payments 
drain and $1 billion in cost savings. A 
cutback in our NATO committed forces 
in the United States would only represent 
@ cost savings. 

Mr. King concluded that our NATO 
force is no longer an effective shield and 
likened its continuance to pumping blood 
into a corpse. Mr. King said he has seen 
and studied the degenerating operation 
of our NATO force and considers its 
structure tottering. His greatest fear at 
present is that as a result we may ac- 
tually totter and topple into a nuclear 
war. It does not require a fertile imagina- 
tion to recognize this fear as a valid one. 

In terms of our actual national secu- 
rity and recent economic dilemma, a re- 
evaluation of our present commitments 
would appear to be wise. 


WESTERN EUROPE CAN BE SAVED 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. DERWINSKEI. Mr. Speaker, there 
is necessary preoccupation with the Pres- 
ident’s forthcoming visits to Peking and 
Moscow and the euphoria surrounding 
such trips is something that must be 
properly recognized. Of special impor- 
tance is the need to recognize that the 
foreign policy goal of the Soviet Union 
and the Communist bloc is that of con- 
tinued expansion, by whatever means 
possible, of communism, and the free 
world cannot for a moment relax. 

Therefore, it was with special interest 
that I noted the article in the Aurora, Ill., 
Beacon-News of November 5 by Dumitru 
Danielopol, the distinguished foreign cor- 
respondent of the Copley Press, which I 
believe is a very pertinent and timely 
commentary on Western Europe. 

The article follows: 
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WESTERN EUROPE CAN BE SAVED 
(By Dumitru Danielopol) 

WasHINGTON.—Can Western Europe be 
saved from sweeping domination by the 
Soviet Union? 

“Yes,” says Axel Springer, “but only just.” 

Germany’s largest publisher recently gave 
a Washington audience a straight-from-the- 
shoulder appraisal of the European political 
situation as seen from his 20-story head- 
quarters hard by the Berlin Wall. 

Chancellor Willy Brandt and backers of his 
“ostpolitik” wouldn’t have appreciated it. 

Brandt’s “ostpolitik,” Springer said, dove- 
tails with a Soviet “westpolitik” that aims at 
controlling all Europe. 

Springer rejects the illusion that the Krem- 
lin leaders have changed, that they have 
abandoned their ambition to conquer West- 
ern Europe and eventually the world for com- 
munism, 

Compromise with the Reds is impossible, 
he said. “Peaceful coexistence aims at taking 
away from the capitalists by peaceful means 
all positions they still hold,” he said. 

The tall, blond, handsome German news- 
man ran into trouble in pre-war Germany 
for opposing Hitler. He started to build his 
newspaper empire in 1945 armed only with a 
license from the occupying British Army and 
a borrowed typewriter, 

His publishing group today is the largest 
in Europe with five newspapers including 
the world famous Die Welt of Hamburg. 

In the relentless struggle between East and 
West, Berlin is vital, Springer says, “one of 
the most important pawns for the Soviet 
Union.” 

Brandt, a former mayor of West Berlin, is 
well aware of its importance, Springer says. 

“Berlin exists for the vision some day to 
be the capital of a free and united people,” 
Brandt once said. 

But Brandt cannot forget western inaction 
in 1961 when the Russians built the Berlin 
Wall, Springer adds. . 

“It may be that the seeds of his new dan- 
gerous policy towards the East were already 
lain on this fateful August 13, 1961,” accord- 
ing to. the publisher. 

If Brandt’s “ostpolitik” goes unchallenged, 
the results will not be a “peaceful, prosper- 
ous, quiet, united Europe, which is a part- 
ner of the United States, the result will be 
rather a Europe whose total resources would 
be at the disposal of the Soviet Union.” 

To substitute treaties with Moscow for 
guarantees of NATO, he says, would be a 
“catastrophe.” 

Without the alliance of the West, built 
with American help and with America as the 
leading member, the free world would be 
doomed, he claims. 

As Springer sees it, the choice for Ger- 
many and for the free world is a simple one. 

They must decide, he says, between a “Pax 
Americana” or a “Pax Sovietica.” 

“One excludes the other,” he says. “Pax 
Americana would mean continued hope for 
all mankind; Pax Sovietica, new dark ages 
in our time.” 


FORTRESS ON 78TH STREET 


HON. TIM LEE CARTER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, the No- 
vember 19, 1971, issue of Life magazine 
contained an article describing the ab- 
ject fear pervading certain areas of New 
York City. It seems that these citizens 
are in constant danger, that their homes 
are frequently broken into and treasures 
stolen. Ofter they are attacked, abused, 
and mugged. 
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I regret to say that this same situation 
exists throughout the District of Colum- 
bia. Only 3 weeks ago my car was stolen 
from behind the apartment in which I 
live. When it was found, it had been com- 
pleted wrecked. 

Every day we read of murders, rapes, 
and heinous crimes. Mr. Speaker, we 
must do more to make the homes of 
American citizens safe. It may require 
doubling the number of police; but if 
that is required, it must be done. 

I include the article from Life maga- 
zine for the perusal of the Members: 
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Street crime moves indoors—shoving into 
hallways, up fire escapes, over rooftops, chis- 
eling away at doors and windows. In every 
large American city and in the suburbs as 
well, burglars and robbers wage their guer- 
rilla warfare against homes and apartments. 
In defense, Manhattan’s once proud, tree- 
shaded East 78th Street has become a solemn 
row of brownstone fortresses. East 78th 
Street is not a slum area; it is actually one 
of the city’s richest and safest. Yet in one 
six-story building, shown on these pages and 
on the cover, 17 of the 24 apartments have 
been burglarized at least once. Apartment 
2B in that building is less a home than a 
jail cell, a nearly impregnable bastion de- 
fended by five locks, two peepholes as well 
as alarms, chains, bars, bolts and booby 
traps. This fortress on 78th Street is not 
simply a response to a crime problem partic- 
ular to Manhattan. On the contrary: nine 
other major U.S. cities have worse burglary 
problems than New York. 


TO QUOTE SOME OF THE TENANTS 


“I often see prowlers on the balconies of 
the building next door,” says Norma, apart- 
ment 4B. “I call the police, the police come 
and chase the prowler up to the rooftop, 
then the prowler jumps over onto our fire 
escape, climbs up on our roof and gets away. 
T’'ve met intruders face to face in my apart- 
ment and my handbag was stolen. I know 
my apartment is vulnerable, but I won't live 
behind bars. So rather than set up gates, I 
splurged on an expensive alarm system.” 

Alexander, who lives in 4C, has never been 
burglarized, though not long ago he was 
mugged on s neighboring street. “We never 
get robbed because we never take down the 
storm windows, and my wife is always there.” 
He’s been in the apartment 27 years. “We 
only have one lock because lots of locks mean 
people are wealthy and they must have some- 
thing worth . This city was a paradise 
in 1907 when I came from Gibraltar. Now it’s 
not safe anymore. I think I'd like to live in 
Pennsylvania,” 

Rosalind has been in apartment 3C for 20 
years. “It used to be safe in this neighbor- 
hood,” she says. “Now I find signs that 
they've tried to pick my lock and force the 
door.” Because she’s home most of the day, 
burglars have not yet broken in, She has a 
chain on her door, a heayy lock, special screw 
locks on the windows, and has hammered 
nails into the window frames so that the 
windows will open only a few inches at the 
bottom. “They broke into my mailbox,” she 
says. “They even stole the name off it.” 

Bob, burglarized once in 5D, has window 
gates, nails in the window frames, and two 
locks on the door. His car and his bicycle 
were stolen in front of the apartment house. 
“When they took the bike, they left the 
chain and lock behind.” Burglars who in- 
vaded his apartment made off with a guitar, 
radio, jewelry, cash—and a spare set of door 
keys. “Now I’ve got new locks, a new car, and 
a motorcycle, which I keep in a garage.” 
THE RAIDERS ARE BOLD, THE TENANTS CAUTIOUS 

Burgiars attacking the fortress go at it like 
commandos dropped behind enemy lines. 
Mostly heroin addicts and often black, they 
are after whatever can be quickly converted 
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into cash. Escape routes are prepared, barbed 
wire cut, bricks pulled from building walls 
to give footholds to the roof. Inside, the ten- 
ants hear noises and wait for the sound of 
chisels, the face at the window. A teacher 
in 4D has been burglarized once, and many 
other times has seen prowlers on the fire es- 
cape, One night her window opened and two 
hands came through and parted the curtains. 
She says, “I scream, and call the police a 
lot.” A stewardess in 3D no longer opens her 
door to anyone whose voice she cannot recog- 
nize, While she was away on a flight, burglars 
picked her lock and emptied the apartment, 
clothes and all. The man in 5C had a fake 
burglar-alarm sign on his door. It was 
stolen—along with the doormat. The ten- 
ants, who have asked that their full names 
not be used in this article, try to help each 
other. The man in 4A, himself burglarized 
once, ran to a neighbor's aid with a steel bar, 
and on another occasion chased away lock 
pickers with a butcher knife. Once he had 
a German shepherd for protection. Someone 
stole it. 

Kevin, 5B, is a two-time loser. “The first 
time they picked the lock. The second time 
they just took it out altogether. I knew my 
original locks were weak—I picked them my- 
self once when I forgot my keys. I guess I 
was a case of the American Innocent in from 
the suburbs. Now I'm a veteran. I can tell 
stories at parties along with the rest of 
them. I've paid my psychological dues for 
living in Manhattan. I think about getting 
out, but where could I run to?” 

It’s ego-deflating if you’re a male and you 
have to lock yourself in at night,” says 
George, apartment 3A. He has a pick-proof 
lock and window shutters lined with metal. 
“I see people coming out of alleyways with 
shopping bags, and I know they’ve been bur- 
gling somewhere, but I don’t want a con- 
frontation, not even with panhandlers who 
ask for money. You can’t walk down the 
street anymore.” 

Burglars often work from rooftops, court- 
yards, back walls and fire escapes. Before rob- 
bing apartments in the fortress, they cut 
through wire fences and make steps in brick 
walls to give themselves a ready means of 
escape if they are discovered and chased. 


HOW TO KEEP BURGLARS OUT OF YOUR HOME 


The only thing that can keep a burglar 
from getting at your wealth is wealth. The 
apartment dweller or home-owner who starts 
laying in alarms learns quickly that protec- 
tion is a matter of expense: the more you 
spend, the safer your home. A relatively sim- 
ple alarm system that wires doors and win- 
dows costs up to $100 per opening, or several 
hundred dollars for an apartment and into 
the thousands for a large suburban home. 
Other sophisticated alarms use microwaves, 
witrasonic transmitters, electric eyes, and 
devices that automatically dial the police 
and play a recorded cry for help. Shortcuts 
are often worthless. Fake protection stickers 
(“These Premises Are Protected by the Jones 
Alarm Co. Inc.”) are laughed at by profes- 
sional thieves. Even when burglars spot a 
real alarm system, they may crack a door 
or window just to see if it works. The best 
compromise between expensive alarms and 
phony stickers is locks—some virtually pick- 
proof. Public pressure helps, too. Where de- 
mands for more police protection have 
brought increased foot patrols, for instance, 
the burglary rate has almost always dropped. 
Tenants can urge their landlords and legis- 
lators to provide adequate lighting in streets 
and haliways, to require burglar-proof con- 
struction, built-in alarm systems, intercoms 
between apartments and street entrances. 
But no protection is perfect. If a burglar 
really wants to get into your home, he'll 
get in. 

A bicycle on the street is sure to be stolen, 
but inside it has a chance when It is chained 
and padlocked to a refrigerator. The owner 
says she would not be surprised to come back 
and find all four gone. 
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When all the locks and alarms don't work, 
there is the ultimate protection—a gun. 
The man in 2B carries construction company 
payrolls, and the automatic he uses on the 
job is just as handy at home. 

A cat's night vision can make it an efficient 
burglar-detector. In apartment 4B a cat 
stares at the fire escape, meowing and arching 
its back at the approach of prowlers. 

The TV set in 6C is partially disassembled 
to make it unattractive to thieves, then 
bolted to a steel plate which is bolted to a 
brick wall. “To get it out,” says the tenant, 
“they'll have to take the wall.” 


“OUR REAL SECURITY IS IN EACH OTHER” 

We are scared, the other tenants and I, and 
this month we met for a second time to talk 
about how to protect ourselves. 

George, the building superintendent, vol- 
unteered his apartment for the meeting. It 
was a warm fall evening, and his steel-backed 
shutters were opened wide for a change. Peo- 
ple came in slowly, hesitant at first to aban- 

don their carefully preserved New York 
anonymity. We passed around wine and 
cheese, and gradually we began to open up to 
each other. 

We talked about what our first meeting a 
couple of months earlier had accomplished. 
Most important were what we called the 
vigilante groups. Ray, Rita and Bill, Bob and 
I—all within earshot of each other’s apart- 
ments—had exchanged telephone numbers 
and agreed that if we heard strange noises in 
an apartment, we would call. If no one an- 
swered, we would call the police. Already Ray, 
who lives below me, has checked with me 
twice, and I am grateful. 

We had persuaded the landlord to put up 
a convex mirror in the hallway, so that we 
could see around a dark corner, At the second 
meeting it was suggested that we ask him 
about an intercom to replace our ancient 
buzzer system for letting visitors Into the 
building. 

Meanwhile Ray offered an alternative. 
“Give your friends a buzzer code, like three 
short and one long. Then don't answer to 
anything else unless you go downstairs to see 
who it is.” Norma, who runs an art gallery 
on the first floor, offered to make signs re- 
minding everyone to be sure and shut the 
roof and street-level doors tightly behind 
them. 

Gall, a teacher, maintained that the fire 
escapes are the real problem, “TI tried to get 
the first department to saw off the bottom 
level of the fire escape. It's.as easy to walk up 
as & flight of stairs, They Say it’s against the 
regulations.” 

Bob reacted bitterly. The fire department 
won't help, And gates on the windows don’t 
help—burglars broke through the ones I put 
up with one healthy shove. We can call the 
cops, but they never catch anyone anyway.” 

There's a limit to what we tenants can do, 
without becoming total prisoners. We think 
about window gates, for instance. But twice 
recently we've read about people who died, 
trapped in fires by their own elaborate secu- 
rity measures. 

One girl, Carol, is new in the building, but 
already her folks want her to move to a safer 
part of town. Is there one? Those of us who 
live in the fortress have come to think that 
our only real security is in one another. Our 
meetings have produced one happy result: we 
now have friends to run to, not just face- 
less, nameless neighbors, There’s a practical 
side as well. I now know when to be sus- 
picious of people I pass in the halls, and 
when to smile and say hello. 


APARTMENT 6’S ORDEAL: BURGLARIES, ROBBERY, 
ATTEMPTED RAPE 


Rita and Bill have had it worse than any- 
one else in the fortress. After two years in 
apartment 6D their score stands at three 
burglaries, one robbery and an attempted 
rape. In December 1969, burglars smashed 
through the door frame and stole $300 worth 
of Christmas presents. A few months later, 
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burglars forced open a living room window, 
bent back a heavy iron gate and got away 
with jewelry and a radio. Last year, burglars 
squeezed through a 15-inch-wide bathroom 
window, took a camera, clothes and jewelry 
then ripped an iron grille and air-condi- 
tioner out of a living room window, through 
which they escaped. The last time was the 
worst. A man followed Rita into the down- 
stairs hallway and at knife point forced her 
to let him into her apartment. He took 
clothes, a camera, jewelry, and then ordered 
her to undress. When she refused, he slashed 
her sweater. She told him her husband 
would be home soon, and he grew frightened 
and ran. Today Rita and Bill have a new 
door frame, two locks, double iron gates on 
the kitchen window, a city sewer grating 
bolted to the brick wall of the bathroom win- 
dow, an air-conditioner and iron gate on the 
living room window, wooden shutters and a 
metal bar bolted across the bedroom win- 
dow, and broken glass and flower pots on the 
fire escape. “In all,” says Bill, “we've lost 
$3,000—and a lot of sleep.” 

Bill spends free time maintaining fortifica- 
tions: inspecting his roof, fitting a steel bar 
over wooden shutters and bolting an iron 
grating into the brick wall around the bath- 
room window. But he can't be everywhere. 
While he was working on his apartment, 
thieves broke into his car. They took a set of 
encyclopedias, a new tire and the battery. 


TRIBUTE TO RALPH C. WILSON, JR. 
HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
good fortune to play for Ralph Wilson, 
owner of the Buffalo Bills, for 8 years. No 
ohne has done as much for football in 
Buffalo and for the American League in 
general over the years than Ralph Wil- 
son, His help to the players has always 
been of the utmost importance, and all 
recognize Mr. Wilson as a good friend. 

Jim Peters, the outstanding Buffalo 
Courier-Express sportswriter who has 
covered the Bills since 1963, did an ex- 
cellent feature story on Ralph Wilson in 
the November 14, 1971, issue. It is my 
privilege to call this to the attention of 
my colleagues and include the article at 
this point. 

The article follows: 

TRIBUTE TO RALPH WILSON 


(By Jim Peters) 

Ralph C. Wilson looks the part impeccably. 
He's tall, about 6-3. Slender, a trim 180 
pounds or so, almost to the point of appear- 
ing frail in stature. A smart, but conservative 
dresser, He walks with the confident stride 
characteristically associated with the wealthy. 
A millionaire’s millionaire. 

He’s the man who for the past decade has 
left undeniable imprints on the Niagara 
Frontier, ranging, at various times, from pub- 
lic administration—as when he brought pro- 
fessional football back to Buffalo in 1959—to 
public outrage, when last summer his threats 
to pull up stakes in search for financially 
greener grazing grounds for the Buffalo Bilis 
cracked open a hornet's nest of civic concern. 

Undoubtedly, there are those who think of 
the Buffalo Bills’ 53-year-old owner as a dis- 
tant individual whose primary reason for be- 
ing here is to pad his already-extensive bank 
account. They couldn't be more wrong. 

A more accurate description would be that 
printed by a national weekly sports magazine 
about five years ago: “Ralph Wilson,” it 
observed, "is a gentleman and a sportsman, 
® man with a great deal of class.” 
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That is how his friends and associates in 
pro football, horse racing and other busi- 
nesses with which he is affiliated know Wil- 
son. That he has been successful financially 
in most of his ventures hardly can be held 
against the man, 

A shrewd businessman, yes. Coldhearted, 
not at all. The deep regard held for him by 
those in his employ and their unshaking 
allegiance to him is the best evidence of the 
latter. 

“You don’t work for Ralph Wilson, you 
work with him,” one member of his football 
organization has said many times. 

If only a few Buffalonians really know Wil- 
son, however, certainly even fewer are famil- 
iar with his background. They might know 
he is from Detroit, that he is a Navy veteran, 
that he is more wealthy than the average man 
and that he likes big, new stadiums to house 
his football team. But, generally, that’s about 
it. 

Wilson was born in Columbus, Ohio, the 
youngest of two sons of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
©. Wilson Sr. His family (his brother died 
at an early age) moved to Detroit when he 
was three years old. Educated at Detroit 
University School, with one year at Kentucky 
Military Institute, Wilson received his B.A. 
degree from the University of Virginia and 
had finished one year at the University of 
Michigan Law School when World War II 
erupted. 

“Then I joined the Navy and spent six 
months as an enlisted man,” Wilson recalled 
recenty whie awaiting the kickoff for a Bills’ 
game. “In those days, if you had a college 
degree, you could apply for a commission, 
which I did.” 

After attending Officers’ Training School 
and, later, a mine warfare school, Wilson 
was assigned as a junior officer to a mine 
sweeper based in Casablanca, His command- 
ing officer was George Schaaf, a Buffalo con- 
tractor, and together they took part in the 
Allied invasions at Salerno and Anzio. 

Wilson doesn’t talk much about his war- 
time experiences, although he later succeeded 
Schaaf as CO of Mine Sweeper 29 and, after 
the vessel was turned over to France, he be- 
came senior officer aboard the sweeper fieet’s 
mother ship and saw additional duty in the 
Pacific, 

By coincidence, one of Wilson's sister ships 
at Anzio struck a mine and was devastated. 
Two of that ship’s crew, both of whom were 
decorated for pulling buddies out of the 
water, were the late actor, John Howard, and 
the brother of Mrs. Jack Horrigan, wife of 
the Bills’ vice president in charge of public 
relations. 

"I went into the insurance business with 
my father in Detroit after being released 
from the Navy in 1946,” says Wilson, who 
thought very seriously of making the Navy 
his career. “My father spent most of the war 
on civic matters and his business was only 
of moderate size, but he gave me half and 
said if I wanted to build it up, fine, or if not, 
that was all right, too.” 

The elder Wilson, who died last year, also 
had bought a trucking company just before 
Ralph left the Navy. “He knew a little about 
it, having insured some trucking firms, but 
the auto business, like about every other 
after the war, expanded rapidly,” recalls 
Wilson. 

“We remained partners in these two busi- 
nesses until 1959, at which time my father 
wanted to retire. Our agency bought his 
share.” 

Wilson, who never played football but who 
always has been a football fan, and his father 
were among the 60-odd stockholders who 
purchased the National Football League's De- 
troit Lions in 1947. 

“I played basketball and baseball in high 
school,” smiles Wilson today. “In college, I 
was waived from the freshman basketball 
team but did play shortstop for the freshman 
baseball team. Our interest in the Lions was 
more of a civic thing. No one could own more 
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than four per cent.” It was enough, though, 
to spark a keen interest in the sport. 

Wilson’s opportunity to become a full- 
fledged football team owner came in 1959, 
when ultra-wealthy Lamar Hunt of Dallas, 
another young sportsman with class, offered 
him a franchise in the American Football 
League Hunt was planning to found. “Lamar 
gave me my choice of six cities,” says Wilson. 
“I was familiar with Miami, as my family had 
spent a lot of time there, but I was turned 
down in my attempt to lease the Orange 
Bowl. 

“I didn't know anything about Buffalo. In 
fact, the only person I knew in Buffalo was 
George Schaaf, my former CO in the Navy. 
But Edgar Hayes, a Detroit sports writer, told 
me of the city’s record in the old All-America 
Conference. I made one visit and committed 
myself before I got out of town.” 

Wilson says he isn’t at all sorry he did, 
especially now that a new 80,000-seat sta- 
dium is on the horizon, but the early years of 
the AFL might have made a less-determined 
man pull out. The financial battles he and his 
AFL cohorts had with the older, established 
NFL were beauties. 

“The funny thing is, if Lamar had been 
given an NFL franchise in Dallas as he 
wished, there wouldn’t have been an AFL,” 
says Wilson. “We started the AFL to give pro 
football to cities we thought could afford and 
support it. 

“The success of the AFL is a phenomenal 
story. It was such an uphill fight and the 
odds were so big against us that the early 
owners—fellows like Lamar, Barron Hilton in 
San Diego, Wayne Valley in Oakland, Billy 
Sullivan in Boston and so on—had to stick 
together. 

“We were subjected to ridicule, The media 
and public looked upon us as a third-class 
outfit, a rag-tag league. And we had many 
differences, but when it came down to some- 
thing crucial, we all stuck together. That 
really was the reason for its success, We were 
determined to prove we could play as good 
football as the NFL.” 

Wilson admits he “never envisioned the 
merger” with the NFL which came finally in 
1966. And, while he lauds former New York 
Jets’ owner Sonny Werblin’s role in helping 
bring it about, the Bills’ boss feels certain 
the AFL would have survived on its own— 
somehow. 

“We'd have fought on, I’m sure,” he says, 
“It was a matter of pride. No one ever ran 
out on anyone. Even when Harry Wismer 
(the late owner of the New York Titans, who 
preceded the Jets) was in financial difficulty, 
we all pitched in about $65,000 each to save 
the league.” 

Since the merger, Wilson says the game has 
become “almost a full-time job with me.” 
He is a member of three NFL committees and 
spends considerable time in New York on 
league matters, the biggest of which has be- 
come the labor problem, magnified by the 
growth in influence of the NFL Players’ Assn. 

“We have to reach some kind of under- 
standing and mutual respect or accord be- 
tween the owners and Players’ Assn., or there 
will be some dark days ahead for pro foot- 
ball,” warns Wilson, a member of the NFL 
Labor Committee. 

Traveling to New York so frequently has 
enabled Wilson to visit his daughters— 
Christy, 25; Linda, 23, and Edith, 20—and 
to watch his race horses run. He admits to 
having been a “horse racing nut” since child- 
hood. 

Ironically, horse racing also provided Wil- 
son with one of his greatest embarrassments 
recently when he drew a 30-day suspension 
by the New York Racing Commission over the 
controversial sale of Jim French, a horse 
which later ran in the 1971 Kentucky Derby. 
Wilson insisted he was the victim of a tech- 
nicality and his standing among NFL club 
owners was unchanged after an investiga- 
tion by league officials. 

But his greatest love in sports still is 
pro football. And his admiration for NFL 
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czar Pete Rozelle is unequivocal. “We're very 
fortunate in football to have a commissioner 
like Pete Rozelle,” Wilson says. ‘‘Pete’s very 
bright, far-sighted and tactful. If he weren't 
commissioner, I’m sure he’d be a senator or 
vice president, he’s that competent. I don’t 
know anyone who could do the job he has 
done. 

“As for the Bills, I'm very optimistic about 
their future in the Western New York area 
now that the stadium is to become a reality.” 

Wilson was asked if he ever considered sell- 
ing the Bills. “Never,” he replied. ‘Oh, I've 
had a lot of people who wanted to buy the 
team, but they all wanted to move it from 
Buffalo.” 

People who know him realize a class guy 
like Ralph Wilson wouldn’t permit that. 


THE UTILIZATION OF PETROLEUM 
WASTES WINS ENVIRONMENTAL 
HONORS FOR CITY OF LONG 
BEACH, CALIF. 


HON. JAMES M. COLLINS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the department of oil properties of the 
city of Long Beach, Calif., has received 
national recognition for its innovations 
in waste utilization. Petroleum Engineer 
rated city of Long Beach first for its 
program to eliminate dumping 500,000 
barrels per day of produced oilfield brine 
into the Long Beach Harbor. 

City of Long Beach is operator for the 
big Wilmington and East Wilmington 
fields, the latter field being run on con- 
tract by Thums, a combine composed of 
Texaco, Humble, Union of California, 
Mobil, and Standard of California. 
America shares the pride of city of Long 
Beach for it progressive programs in en- 
vironmental control as recognized by 
Petroleum Engineer: 


City of Long Beach Department of Oil 
Properties’ environmental control seeks elim- 
ination of dumping of about a half million 
bbl/d of produced oilfield brine into the 
Long Beach Harbor, in order to improve 
channel and harbor waters as a livable habi- 
tat for marine life. This produced water con- 
tains about 25-50 ppm oily residue, 25-50 
ppm solids, about 0.1 hydrogen sulphide, and 
is oxygen deficient. This oxygen-deficient 
brine, although otherwise compatible to 
marine life, served to depress O, levels. The 
goal was harbor water with an oxygen con- 
tent of 5 ppm, as established by the State 
of California and supported by the City of 
Long Beach. 

Many intermediate goals and objectives 
related to choice and design of equipment 
and systems were set along the way. Test 
programs regarding water quality, ability to 
clean various elements from the produced 
water, ability of the zones to accept the 
water and the need for biocides were carried 
out during early project stages. 

The method chosen by the City is to re- 
inject all produced water into the oil zones. 
This solves a 2-fold problem—that of fluid 
waste disposal and that of a partial source 
of water for the injection program, Filtra- 
tion, corrosion inhibiting and biocides all 
are necessary to permit successful injection. 
Direct injection causes a rapid loss in well 
injectivity that is costly to repair, but inno- 
vations in selection and use of filters, bio- 
cides, equipment configurations and water 
blending have solved these problems. 

Two different produced water filtration 
systems are used: a diatomaceous earth filter 
plant with a 105,000-bbl capacity; and sand 
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bed filter systems of various capacities, All 
are specially designed, high volume, recycla- 
ble units. Corrosion was effectively curtailed 
using organic biocides of the acrolein type 
along with film forming inhibitors. Blending 
purchased fresh water with the brine also 
aids injection efficiency. 

Objectives of the program are about 90% 
accomplished. Equipment is being installed 
which will completely eliminate dumping of 
dead water into the harbor from City oper- 
ated properties by the end of 1972. 


WORLD LEBANESE UNION CONVEN- 
TION IN BEIRUT 


HON. MARGARET M. HECKLER 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, among the many peoples and 
cultures which have enriched American 
life has been that of the Lebanese, many 
of whom reside within Fall River within 
my 10th Congressional District in Mas- 
sachusetts. For the Lebanese-Americans 
of Fall River, and of New Bedford, the 
recent visit of two fine citizens, Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis Lataif of 991 President Ave- 
nue, Fall River, to their native Lebanon, 
is particularly poignant and interesting. 
Mr. Lataif, who attended the World Leb- 
anese Union Convention in Beirut in his 
capacity as the president of the Lebanon 
American Federation of New England, 
returned to his home, carrying a special 
message of blessing from the Maronite 
Patriach, Paul Peter Cardinal Meoucchi, 
to the Lebanese residents of Fall River 
and New Bedford. For Cardinal Meouc- 
chi, who knows Fall River well, and its 
Lebanese people, and who served as a 
pastor in New Bedford, the opportunity 
to transmit this special blessing must 
surely have been a most pleasing one. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lataif, upon their return, 
offered many valuable and interesting in- 
sights into the culture and life of mod- 
ern-day Lebanon, and it is a pleasure 
for me at this point to incorporate in my 
remarks an article which appeared con- 
cerning their visit on October 22, in the 
Fall River Herald. 

The article follows: 


MEMORIES OF LEBANON LINGER ON 


Mr. and Mrs. Louis Lataif of 991 Presi- 
dent Ave. have returned from a trip to Leb- 
anon, bringing back with them memories 
of foods, customs, and places visited. 

Lataif was among 5,000 world delegates to 
attend the World Lebanese Union conven- 
tion in Beirut. 

He was there in his capacity as president 
of the Lebanon American Federation of New 
England. 

He read special messages of greetings and 
best wishes to the convention from Secre- 
tary of Transportation John A. Volpe and 
from Sen. Edward M. Kennedy. 

The Lataifs were welcomed by Slaiman 
Franjiah, president of Lebanon when they 
visited the summer palace at Ehden. 

They also visited the summer residence of 
the Maronite patriarch, Paul Peter Cardinal 
Meoucchi, where they were given a five-hour 
private audience. The Lataifs were invited 
to hear him celebrate mass in his private 
chapel. 

The cardinal, who had served as a pastor 
in New Bedford and Los Angeles before re- 
turning to Lebanon, was invited back to 
America by Lataif. 
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The cardinal replied that he would like to 
but his age, 76, prevents him from under- 
taking the trip. 

The cardinal sent a message of blessing 
to the Lebanese community in Fall River. 
The blessing was recorded on tape by Lataif. 

The Lataif’s memories of the trip began 
with the arrival of their charter flight. Mrs. 
Lataif remembers seeing lightning in the 
sky. The lightning, which she thought was 
over Lebanon, turned out to be over Greece. 
Thinking there was rain, she later learned 
that it was the dry season, with no rain con- 
templated for eight months. 

The Lataifs gave the following descrip- 
tion of the food at the hotel where they 
stayed: 

“For an appetizer, they had a choice of 
about 30 different hors d’oeuvres. Following 
the main course, you are presented with a 
large serving wagon brimming with the 
greatest delicacies of desserts, including the 
best of American, European and Lebanese 
types, also the many varieties of the famous 
Lebanese fruits including grapes, pears, 
peaches, apricots, plums, figs, cherries, ap- 
ples, melons, dates and the like.” 

On occasions when they took short trips 
in taxis and talked with several merchants 
during shopping tours, they found a great 
understanding by the people for “the Ameri- 
can public’s desire to see a peaceful solu- 
tion for all the Middle East.” 

The Lataifs said that “there is a strong 
sentiment about the American government's 
policy toward the Arab world, especially 
when they see thousands of Palestinian ref- 
ugees living in tents under very poor con- 
ditions on Lebanese ground.” 

They said that the Lebanese people hope 
the UN and the great powers will find a solu- 
tion to Middle Eastern problems. 

Among the Lebanese people, the Lataifs 
said they did not see any poverty to a great 
extent or any beggars reaching for hand- 
outs. They reported that many of the middle 
class people have one or two cars and live 
comfortably. 

The sights the Lataifs saw included the 
historical Cedars of Lebanon located in the 
area of three mountains, one in the north 
and two in the middle of the country. The 
large cedar trees in the village of Barouk 
and Maaiser are said to be thousands of years 
old. They are reported to be the same from 
which King Solomon bullt his temple. 

They also saw a huge natural spring 
formed into a lake at Zable. 

At its mouth the lake spreads out into 
the Bardouni River which is surrounded by 
two mountains covered with a variety of 
trees, fruits, and cedars. The river runs be- 
tween several famous outdoor eating places. 

Also visited were the ruins at Baalbak. The 
Lataifs said they were awestruck by the 
ruins. Mrs. Lataif was particularly awed by 
the 100-foot high, 30-foot in diameter pillars 
of the ruins. 


ACTION NEEDED ON CHEESE 
IMPORTS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, foreign dairy 
producers have an uncanny ability to 
circumvent U.S. efforts to keep imports 
of dairy products within reasonable 
bounds so as not to interfere with the 
domestic price-support program. 

In response to a Presidential request, 
early this year the Tariff Commission 
conducted an investigation on the im- 
portation of so-called over-47-cents 
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cheese. The report of the investigation 
was transmitted to the President on July 
28, 1971. 

Between 1953 and 1965, annual im- 
ports of dairy products were equivalent 
to 0.4 to 0.7 percent of the U.S. output 
of milk. In 1966 and 1967, foreign pro- 
ducers exported considerably more dairy 
products to the United States so that 
the ratio of imports to total domestic 
milk production was 2.4 percent. The 
President wisely imposed quotas on dairy 
products that accounted for 95 percent 
of the increase in imports. 

Foreign exporters then made a re- 
markable transition into the commodi- 
ties which were free of quotas. 

Quotas were established for most 
cheeses, but those cheeses having a pur- 
chase price of 47 cents per pound or more 
were excluded. A dramatic increase in 
the importation of the over-47-cents 
cheeses within the Swiss or Emmenthaler 
cheese and Gruyere-process cheese cate- 
gory and the cheeses containing not over 
0.5 percent butterfat is occurring this 
year. Imports during the first three quar- 
ters of this year range from 110 percent 
to 115 percent of last year’s imports. 

The actual figures on the first three 
quarters of 1970 and 1971 are as follows: 

1970—9 months: 


18, 579, 000 
7, 356, 000 
18, 175, 000 


It is interesting to note that the im- 
portation of “over-47-cents” Swiss in the 
first three quarters of this year already 
exceeds the imports during the full year 
of 1969 when 16,430,000 pounds were im- 
ported. The same fact holds for other 
cheeses. During 1969, only 16,262,000 Ibs. 
of this category cheese were imported 
while 18,175,000 pounds have been im- 
ported during the first three quarters of 
this year. 

The Commission recommended to the 
President that quotas be imposed on 
these cheeses by eliminating the free en- 
try of the over-47-cent cheeses because 
imports were interfering with the domes- 
tic price support program. I am hopeful 
the President will soon take action on 
this matter which is of great importance 
to the American dairy farmer. 


REPRESENTATIVE ED DERWINSKI 
SPEAKS AT UNITED NATIONS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, those of us 
who have had the privilege over the years 
of working closely with our colleague 
from Illinois (Mr. DERWINSKI) have come 
to appreciate his direct, no-nonsense 
style of getting to the heart of an issue, 
whether it be on the domestic or inter- 
national scene. How many times over 
the years have we heard the statement 
made that “you never have to guess 
where Ep DERWINSKI stands.” 
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Once again he has demonstrated this 
capacity for getting to the heart of an 
issue when he spoke to a committee of 
the United Nations earlier this week, 
debating the question of self-determina- 
tion and lambasted the Soviet Union as 
the most imperialistic nation in the world 
today. It is appropriate that we should 
all be reminded again of the tragic fate 
of the Baltic States of Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia, which were taken over 
forcibly by the Russians so many years 
ago and are still denied their right to 
freedom. 

I include the text of his remarks to 
the General Assembly in the RECORD at 
this point: 

SPEECH oF Mr. DERWINSKI 

Madame Chairman, my country has a rich 
heritage of independence from colonial rule 
which Americans haye cherished for almost 
200 years. We have welcomed to our shores 
millions of refugees fleeing from political op- 
pression to share the freedom which is syn- 
onymous with America. By far the over- 
wheiming numbers have found happiness, 
prosperity, and individual dignity in this 
country. 

We are committed to the proposition that 
peoples can only fully determine their own 
destiny where there is freedom of expression 
and choice and the absence of arbitrary re- 
gimes or external interference. We believe 
that a free society with the right to choose 
leaders and policies from among alternative 
candidates through secret ballot is the best 
means by which the desires of peoples can 
be accurately reflected. We therefore deplore 
totalitarian or arbitrary systems where the 
only voice heard is that of the particular 
individuals in power. Freedom and self-deter- 
mination entails legitimate lively dissent and 
testing at the ballot box with frequent 
regularity. 

The United States has been a foremost 
advocate of freedom for oppressed peoples. 
We desire that they have the same opportu- 
nity for freedom that we possess—so much 
so that hundreds of thousands of Americans 
have given their lives that other peoples 
might benefit from that precious heritage— 
the right of a people to determine their own 
destiny free of external threat or domination. 

The United States Delegation was respon- 
sible in large measure for those provisions of 
the United Nations Charter which uphold 
human dignity and freedom; viz., Articles 55, 
78, and 74. We stand for freedom and self- 
determination today as we have throughout 
our history as a nation. We believe this is a 
universal principle, and not one to be applied 
selectively. 

We are highly gratified that fully 97 per- 
cent of the people who were under colonial 
domination in 1940 have achieved self-deter- 
mination and independence. Eighty-three 
countries since 1941 have attained independ- 
ence and have assumed their rightful place 
in the international community of nations. 
And each year new states emerge and are 
welcomed into the United Nations. 

We have made our position clear on the 
unfinished task of self-determination in 
southern Africa on numerous occasions most 
recently under the previous agenda item in 
this committee. We support the right of the 
peoples of Namibia, Southern Rhodesia, 
Angola, Mozambique, and Portuguese Guinea 
to self-determination. 

We also believe that we should not over- 
lock new forms of colonialism and denial of 
self-determination which have been mani- 
fested since the Second World War. 

We must be ever mindful of those proud 
nations which have lost their freedom in 
this period as well as those brave peoples 
everywhere who are denied national dignity 
and the right of self-determination., 

The Baltic States—Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia—represent a special case in point. 
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They have been physically annexed by the 
Soviet Union and forcibly incorporated into 
the cluster of its “Socialist Republics.” So 
far as the communists are concerned, Lith- 
uania, Latvia, and Estonia have ceased to 
exist as separate entities entitled to their own 
national identity and independence. These 
views are not shared by the United States, 
nor by numerous other countries. To this 
day, the United States accords diplomatic 
recognition to the representatives of the last 
legitimate governments of the three Baltic 
States. 

Large numbers of Baltic peoples were trans- 
ferred to the Soviet interior after 1940. There 
are indications that as many as 60,000 
Estonians and 25,000 Latvians, and probably 
more Lithuanians, were deported or killed 
during the first Soviet occupation of the Bal- 
tic States in 1940-41. The largest deportation 
occurred on the eve of the German invasion. 
After the war several waves of deportations 
were conducted, particularly from Lithuania, 
and chiefiy in connection with the collec- 
tivization drives in the Baltic States. 

Comparison of Soviet data on peasants in 
Latvia for the period from early 1947 to May 
1949 shows that some 36,000 families or about 
150,000 individuals were eliminated from the 
rolls during the period. Making allowance 
for migration to cities, it appears that well 
over 100,000 Latvian peasants were deported 
to the interior. The figure for Lithuania may 
be assumed to be still higher. The Baltic peo- 
ples were evidently resettled in various re- 
gions of Siberia, as well as in the north. 

We can judge whether a government re- 
flects the will of the people by the extent to 
which it is confident enough to permit its 
citizens to emigrate freely. We have serious 
doubts as to whether self-determination 
exists in a country, for example East Ger- 
many where over 4,400 citizens have fied 
in 1971 alone by such means as swimming 
the Baltic to Denmark or Sweden, or scaling 
border fortifications. Or a country where 
citizens are refused permission to emigrate 
because they may create embarrassment for 
the regime. 

We are all too familiar with the grim 
events of Hungary in 1956 and 1968 in 
Czechoslovakia when brave peoples seeking 
merely the rights guaranteed by the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights—to live 
in freedom and dignity—were ruthlessly 
suppressed by external force of arms. At this 
point I want to emphasize that the United 
States unequivocally rejects the doctrine of 
“limited sovereignty.” It is a form of im- 
perialism and colonialism that no free man 
can condone, The fact is that the Soviet 
Union is practicing classical imperialism. 

We have heard much from representatives 
of totalitarian states concerning the eco- 
nomic and social benefits to be derived from 
a Communist society. But the facts betray 
these assertions. In every case, economic de- 
velopment has been slowed or even reversed 
when men have not been free to make their 
own economic decisions. The contrast be- 
tween the Communist countries, where per 
capita income is barely a third of that in the 
United States is a clear contrast. It is inter- 
esting to observe that in some of the Com- 
munist countries steps are being taken to 
relax restraints in order to encourage private 
initiative and foreign investment in an ef- 
fort to improve economic conditions. Com- 
munism has produced stagnation, not legiti- 
mate progress. 

Let me reiterate our unreserved support for 
the right of peoples to self-determination 
everywhere—for only then can they enjoy the 
fundamental human rights and freedoms en- 
shrined in the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights. 

Madam Chairman, in an effort to expedite 
the proceedings this morning, I would also 
or to comment as a matter of propriety and 

roper record on the comments made by the 
distinguished delegate from the U.S.S.R. 

In reference to the situation in Southeast 
Asia, I believe it is proper for us to emphasize 
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that in Laos and the Khmer Republic, the 
victims of communist aggression are the peo- 
ples in those countries, and they are victims 
of communist imperial colonialism in its 
worst form, The people in South Vietnam are 
in fact victims of communist aggression and 
are defending their country against that 
constant pressure. 

I should point out that in South Vietnam 
they have had free elections and they have 
& functioning parliament where there is free- 
dom of speech and expression far more so 
than any freedom of speech and expression 
that may exist in the Soviet parliament. 

And also reference was made by the dis- 
tinguished delegate of the Soviet Union to 
the Pentagon papers, the implication that 
this was some great development. The fact is, 
and if someone in the Soviet delegation had 
any understanding whatsoever of freedom of 
press and freedom of speech, they would 
know that most of that material was and has 
been available, and it certainly was not de- 
nied the American public or the people of 
the world in any basic form. 

Of course we appreciate the fact that it is 
very difficult for the Soviet officials to under- 
stand freedom of press and freedom of 
speech. We hope that the example of the 
Pentagon papers is an inspiration to them 
to permit information to be freely dissemi- 
nated to their own people. 

Then there was a reference made to U.S. 
aggression since 1947. I suppose that is a 
reference to the situation that existed, for 
example, in Korea, where the aggression came 
from the communists, and certainly in the 
halls of the United Nations of all places, it 
ill behooves any delegation to condemn the 
United States for the proper action taken 
with U.N. endorsement in defense of the 
freedom of the people of South Korea. 

Then I should add that in Latin America, 
Africa and Asia we have had numerous ex- 
amples where attempts at subversion, in- 
stigating rebellions of all sorts have occurred 
in which direct involvement of communist 
diplomats and officials has been evident. This 
is certainly not to the credit of the nations 
who continually foster those activities and 
the expulsion of diplomats from certain 
lands. The breaking relations which have oc- 
curred merely dramatize the facts. 

Then even though I made reference to the 
Baltic States, Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia, 
I should reemphasize that there are many 
other non-Russian states within the U.S.S.R. 
where the people are deprived of legitimate 
self-determination. Again, it ill behooves a 
country which in fact is the world’s largest 
practitioner of colonialism and imperialism 
to continually use the U.N. as a forum for 
anti-American cliches which in the exposure 
of free press and proper information falls 
far short of reality. 


DONALD R. LARRABEE 
HON. WILLIAM D. HATHAWAY 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, at its 
annual dinner here on November 16, the 
Maine State Society of Washington hon- 
ored Columnist Donald R. Larrabee for 
his outstanding service to Maine through 
his profession as a journalist. Mr. Lar- 
rabee is a past president of the society 
which is composed of former and present 
Maine residents currently living and 
working in the Washington area. 

In his remarks at the dinner, Mr. Lar- 
rabee spoke about the present economic 
crisis in Maine and the apparent dichot- 
omy between developing the economy 
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and protecting the environment. He also 
talks about changes in the Washington 
press corps during his 25 years here and 
gives a very perceptive description of the 
task of the Washington communicator 
today. For the benefit of my colleagues, 
I would like at this time to include in my 
remarks in the Recorp Mr. Larrabee’s 
speech at the Maine State Society of 
Washington dinner: 


REMARKS BY DONALD R. LARRABEE 


This is a wonderful and flattering occasion 
for a newspaper reporter. Honestly, I’d rather 
cover an affair like this than be involved in 
it. The Maine Society has meant a great deal 
to me from my earliest days in Washington. 
It captures the spirit of Maine and although 
many of its members have not lived there for 
years, their hearts are there. And, as often 
happens with those who view things from a 
distance, they are able to find the faults, if 
not the solutions. 

Over the years in Washington, it has been 
painfully evident that Maine was trying to 
find a panacea—instant riches or at least 
something lasting to uplift the economy. 
The fact is, of course, that Maine has riches— 
in its ocean, its pure air and water, its wood- 
lands and, most of all, its honest, hard- 
working people. 

But it is poor, indeed, in sources of reason- 
able steady income for many thousands of its 
citizens. And, if anything, it seems to be 
getting poorer, relatively speaking. I saw the 
potato industry go down the drain in the 
early 1950's after the government sank $500 
million into subsidies. The potato scandal 
subsided but Maine’s potato industry never 
fully recovered. 

Efforts to find a second crop in sugar beets 
have failed to materialize. Heralded efforts to 
build cheap power to attract industry have 
failed because private power and conserva- 
tionists objected. Efforts to attract the oil 
industry, which wants to come to the Maine 
coast, have failed in part because of environ- 
mentalists and summer people who want to 
keep Maine just as it is—a jewel of a vaca- 
tionland—unspoiled, for their private use in 
summer, and the heck with the natives the 
rest of the year. The old industries have gone 
and there are no new ones. 

No one wants to see Maine polluted but 
Maine must find a way to accommodate eco- 
nomic development with the wisest and best 
use of its resources. It shouldn’t have to be 
an either/or proposition. Maine can progress 
without pollution. It may have continuing 
difficulty if the “summer people” from Mas- 
sachusetts, New York and Washington in- 
sist on putting up the “no trespassing” signs 
to further development and if they are able 
to dictate Maine’s future behind the scenes. 
I assure you that big money and powerful 
political influences have had their part in 
keeping the State of Maine an isolated pocket 
of poverty in the best of times. 

As a Maine son, who left the state, I sup- 
pose it might be said that it comes with poor 
grace to criticize. I should be there, work- 
ing. Well, in a way, I have been working for 
Maine down here ... keeping an eye on 
five senators and about ten congressman for 
25 years. And if you think that isn't a job! 
Especially when they have been as active 
as Owen Brewster, Fred Payne, Margaret 
Chase Smith and Ed Muskie. And, in the 
House, Peter Kyros, Bill Hathaway and Cliff 
McIntire. 

There have been some memorable stories. 
Surely Senator Smith’s declaration of con- 
science in 1950 ranks at the top for its na- 
tional impact. Now, we have a native son 
attracting attention to Maine as a serious 
candidate for the presidency. Ed Muskie 
could very well be our President next year at 
this time but don’t hold me to that predic- 
tion. I have to respect the power of White 
House incumbency on the basis of past 
history. 

This has been my traveling year. Some- 
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thing like 50,000 miles. I began by going 
to Israel, Egypt and Moscow with Senator 
Muskie and now I’m just back from a tour 
of Portuguese Africa. When you are thou- 
sands of miles away, you begin to miss things 
like cold, pure drinkable water, a good full 
newspaper, & real hot dog or hamburger. 
Believe it or not, the thing I find that I 
really don’t miss is television. Maybe it’s be- 
cause this medium has had such a drastic, 
and, at times, damaging effect on the cred- 
ibility of both government and journalism 
since I have been in Washington. 

When I came here 25 years ago, Washing- 
ton was a smaller community with a smaller 
government. The press and the politicians 
were at each other’s throats, of course. They 
still are. But, perhaps we are all more aware 
of it today. I think television has made the 
difference. 

The press corps in Washington in 1946 
was still largely s pencil and paper profes- 
sion. The government was foundering after 
& big war. The President at the time met 
newsmen in his office. He had the audacity 
to hold a private conversation with one re- 
porter and he was condemned by the rest of 
the press for favoritism. Now, a president 
talks with selected television newsmen, in a 
completely spontaneous discussion in which 
millions of Americans are allowed to be 
eavesdroppers. This is a dramatic measure of 
how the communications field has changed 
in Washington. 

It demonstrates the power of this medium 
on which so many millions depend for their 
news. Every President since Dwight Eisen- 
hower has been using television to reach the 
voters. It is something the politician must 
reckon with these days because it is unbal- 
ancing the American political system. It 
favors those who are in office and those who 
have the money to pay for it. Ed Muskie 
is beginning to learn the cost of seeking 
the presidency and it will become a more 
painful reality in the months ahead. 

The job of the Washington communicator 
today is probably no different than it ever 
has been, But the impact of our words Is 
felt more deeply and reaches more people 
faster than ever before. 

Our power to influence, to mold opinion, 
and to interpret what is happening in terms 
of the average person is incredible. And our 
responsibility is horrendous. I, for one, am 
not certain that we are fulfilling that re- 
sponsibility adequately. We need to take a 
closer look at ourselves. 

News is, of course, a fundamental force in 
the struggle to govern. Every day, hundreds 
of thousands of words are spoken; scores of 
events occur. We sit here and judge what 
is most important for the American people 
to know. We assign priorities to these words 
and events. We do it quickly, by necessity, 
and we do it quite well in the circumstances— 
but we make mistakes in judgment, and 
sometimes they are very bad mistakes. We 
did not do a good job of covering the Vietnam 
war—and now, it seems to me, we are trying 
to salve our consciences with the Pentagon 
papers. The American people have tended 
to trust us to a remarkable degree. Yet we 
are feeling a challenge from all sides these 
days and this is not necessarily a bad thing. 
The speeches by Vice President Agnew are 
blunt and sometimes excessive—but they say 
what most politicians secretly feel. Politicians 
have never been more than fair-weather 
friends with the press. We are true ad- 
versaries. The politician tries to use the 
press to further his policies and goals; the 
press uses the politician to gain information 
necessary to fulfill his task. The relation- 
ship of politician and press can never be 
neutral. 

But television, on which all too many 
Americans rely for their news and informa- 
tion, has made actors of all too many 
politicians and performers of all too many 
reporters. The urge to be “on stage”, to be 
part of the event, or the event itself, is a 
new development in journalism that is 
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changing the profession and jeopardizing 
our credibility as communicators. 

In a way, newsmen—in Washington and 
elsewhere—are selling a product, They think 
they will find more readers and sell more 
papers by exposing failures than by trumpet- 
ing successes. They think people are more 
excited by corruption than by dull virtue. 
They also deal in image-making in an extra- 
ordinary way. 

I covered John F. Kennedy from the day he 
set foot in Washington as a young congress- 
man. He cultivated the working press, the 
columnists and others who form the bridge 
between the public figure and the unseen 
constituency. We received Scotch at Christ- 
mas and free plane rides. He was more access- 
ible to journalists seeking personai interviews 
than any President before him. He used tele- 
vision skillfully and he projected an image 
of a dynamic president although he had more 
failures than successes and never really had 
a chance to prove himself. The evidence is 
there, in black and white, that the press has 
a Kennedy fixation. 

Lyndon Johnson never quite got over the 
fact that the press was not as sympathetic 
to him as to his predecessor. Four years ago 
this summer, I spent an evening with Mr. 
Johnson and a handful of reporters talking 
about Vietnam, a subject which was trou- 
bling him deeply. We talked of the crises in 
the cities and his relations with Congress. 
But he kept turning back to the press. Mr. 
Johnson, privately but rarely publicly, ac- 
cused the press of lying and distorting. In 
terms much stronger than those of Vice Pres- 
ident Agnew, he blamed a small group of 
liberal Eastern reporters and newspapers— 
“the establishment’—for calling the shots. 
All the rest of the press automatically fol- 
lows this tiny group, according to Johnson. 

Well, there is some truth to this. There 
are more than a thousand daily press corre- 
spondents in Washington. But we don't have 
@ thousand probes into government. Instead, 
we find hundreds pursuing a single story 
and duplicating each other. Indeed, we have 
a bad habit of interviewing each other. And 
I have seen reporters for major newspapers 
get together after a press conference to de- 
cide what they are going to feature in their 
story. 

There is a process of selectivity, of selec- 
tive disclosure that goes on in the press. 
But it goes on in government as well and 
it has gone on since men began to govern 
in this country. We both have something of 
the same problem. We deny news to the 
public by our selectivity and we think we are 
justified in doing it. 

As you can see I am as much concerned 
about the failings and distortions of the 
press as I am about the bias of the poli- 
ticians. I think it was the editor of the 
Washington Post, J. R. Wiggins, now re- 
tired and living in Maine, who said that too 
many reporters today tend to be concerned 
with letting the readers know what they 
think about what a man said and less about 
what the public man really said. His point 
is well taken. 

It is time, I suggest, for the press to do 
some self-examination, instead of simply 
pouting and pontificating over the attacks 
by the Vice President and the Attorney Gen- 
eral or the Attorney General’s wife, They hit 
sensitive nerves. They may have gone too 
far into the bone. 

But we do indeed give tremendous atten- 
tion to student rioters and dissenters, to pro- 
fessional agitators who probably would be 
much less violent if the TV cameras were 
not trained on them. I submit that the pres- 
ence of reporters can influence the flow of 
events. I have seen it happen in the simplest 
of situations in Congress. A microphone 
stuck in a co! "s face elicits infam- 
matory comments that he never intended to 
make. And in front of live TV cameras, re- 
porters can—and often do—become a part of 
the story. 

The journalistic profession needs to look 
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at itself and assess what we are doing with 
our freedom and our responsibility to the 
public. We are heading for trouble if we 
don't. The press is on trial. It has a credi- 
bility problem in terms of convincing the 
American people that it is telling the full 
story. And, just as surely, the government 
has a credibility problem in terms of con- 
vincing the people that they are hearing the 
full truth. 

We both must do a better job. Govern- 
ment must convince the people they can 
believe in government as it now exists. My 
growing concern is that people will not be- 
lieve what they hear from their government. 
But I trust that this will not come about 
because the press has failed to do its job. 


H.R. 11895 AND 11896, WATER QUAL- 
ITY ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1971 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to add my strong endorse- 
ment to the statement made earlier to- 
day by the gentleman from Ohio, the 
ranking minority member of the House 
Public Works Committee (Mr. HARSHA) 
with respect to H.R, 11895 and 11896. He 
has pinpointed the problems we face and 
clearly enunciated the need for full and 
complete hearings on this legislation. 

The one area on which I would com- 
ment further, and I use the term ad- 
visedly because I believe the gentleman 
from Ohio, and many other Members are 
in agreement with me, is that of the need 
for greater resources for the small wa- 
tershed program. 

Recent hearings by the Conservation 
and Watershed Development Subcom- 
mittee of the House Public Works Com- 
mittee have given me still further evi- 
dence that we can’t begin to seriously 
attack the water pollution problem un- 
less we include in the program, a vastly 
expanded small watershed program. 
These hearings as well as the earlier 
hearings by the full committee have dem- 
onstrated that sediment washed into the 
streams from our hills and fields is a 
far greater source of pollution than all 
of the sources of municipal and indus- 
trial waste put together. In fact, 700 
times greater. 

For these reasons, I intend to offer an 
amendment to this legislation to greatly 
increase the resources allocated to the 
small watershed program. 


CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF 
MOUNT CARMEL CHURCH IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Our 
of Mount Carmel Church—a Catholic 
parish in my congressional district—has 
just recently celebrated the centennial 
anniversary of its founding. 

I am proud to call my colleagues’ at-. 
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tention to its 100-year history of unin- 
terrupted service to the community. 

Our Lady of Mount Carmel Church 
was founded on July 16, 1871, by the 
Reverend Louis Gagnier. In May of the 
following year, the cornerstone for the 
first church was laid. There were 84 fam- 
ilies in the parish at this time. 

Rev. John T. Sheehan was appointed 
pastor of the parish in 1880, and held 
this position until his death in 1935. 
Father Sheehan earned the respect and 
confidence of his people by his selfless 
dedication and concern. Under his lead- 
ership the parish flourished. A new 
school, staffed by the Sisters of St. Anne, 
was built. A rectory was added. And the 
present church building on Pleasant 
Street was dedicated in 1930. His dedica- 
tion to the church and to his commu- 
nity for 55 years was truly admirable. 

Father Sheehan was made a monsi- 
gnor in 1925. He was invested with the 
purple robes in 1926. 

After Monsignor Sheehan’s death, the 
Reverend C. Ernest Lapierre assumed 
leadership of the parish. Under the guid- 
ance of this dedicated priest, the debts of 
the parish were consolidated and greatly 
reduced. 

Father Lapierre was also the driving 
force in beautifying the parish cemetery, 
which still remains as a memorial to his 
many hours of hard labor and leadership. 
Father Lapierre was called to his eternal 
reward on July 9, 1948. 

The burning of the mortgage on the 
present church was done on October 30, 
1950, under the pastorship of Rev. Jose- 
phat T. Brodeur. Father Brodeur was 
pastor until October 1955. He was suc- 
ceeded by Rev. Fernand Roy, who was 
the spiritual leader of the parish until 
1961. 

On January 14, 1961, Rev. W. Francois 
Dufrense assumed the duties of pastor 
of the Mount Carmel flock. It was Father 
Dufrense’s task to implement the direc- 
tives of the second Vatican council. To 
him should be given the credit for being 
the fearless leader of the religious com- 
munity in Ware, for spearheading the 
changes in the liturgy, as well as the 
renovation of the church. He was also 
the driving force behind the ecumenical 
movement in the community. 

Our Lady of Mount Carmel Church has 
the unique distinction of having had only 
seven pastors during its 100 years of ex- 
istence. 

Our Lady of Mount Carmel Church is 
also proud to claim that during its first 
100 years it has had 26 of its parishioners 
enter the religious life. Nine young men 
have entered the priesthood and 17 young 
ladies have entered several religious 
orders. 


PRODUCTIVITY TURNABOUT 


HON. WILLIAM LLOYD SCOTT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the current 
issue of a publication for industrial man- 
agers, “Industry Week,” has an editorial 
by Editor in Chief Walter J. Campbell 
entitled “Productivity Turnabout.” It 
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makes a lot of commonsense, This brief 
case history tells how one aging indus- 
trial plant dramatically changed from 
a losing operation to a profitmaking 
one. I feel my colleagues and others 
concerned with employment stability and 
sound economic growth will find it inter- 
esting reading. 

The editorial follows: 

PRODUCTIVITY TURNABOUT 
(By Walter J. Campbell) 

Two years ago, Alcan Aluminum Corp. is- 
sued a terse announcement: The 50-year-old 
rolling facility at Fairmont, W. Va., would 
be closed. 

The nearly 300 employees became alarmed. 
They faced the loss of their jobs. Prospects 
for other jobs in the West Virginia area 
were dim. Many of the workers were mature. 
Some were approaching the threshold of 
retirement. They wanted to realize their 
pensions. 

They faced up to reality. 

“We'll turn out so much metal, and we'll 
increase our productivity so much you won't 
be able to shut us down,” they told the 
company in effect. 

Nine months later, Alcan issued another 
announcement: The plant would not close. 

The reason: Productivity (output per man- 
hour) had increased by 25 percent. The plant 
had passed from losing money to breaking 
even to making s modest profit. 

What happened in Fairmont is more than 
the scaring of a workforce into working 
harder. The plant manager says he had no 
complaints on the efforts of workers before 
the decision to close the plant. “They were 
putting out a fair day's work then. Now, they 
are working above and beyond the call of 
duty. But there is something else.” 

Actually, the threatened closing brought 
management and labor into a closer coopera- 
tion. They talked with each other. They be- 
came a team, working to preserve the plant 
and the jobs it supplied in the community. 
The union adopted a positive attitude in the 
face of adversity and expressed a determina- 
tion to save the operation. 

Scrappage was cut sharply. Formerly, 3,200 
pounds from a 10,000-pound coil wound up 
as scrap. That figure was cut to 2,400 pounds. 

Management and labor combined to evolve 
a better product mix, and to utilize equip- 
ment better. Restrictions on crew size were 
forgotten. 

Everyone was working toward a single 
goal—save our plant. 

The people of Fairmont are prouder today 
as a result of their success. 

Perhaps, they may offer an example for the 
rest of America. 


CARL S. HALLAUER 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, the real 
strength of this country lies not with 
our political, economic, or military 
might, but with the individual men and 
women who are working toward build- 
ing a nation of peace and prosperity. If 
I had to single out one individual who 
exemplified the kind of American who 
makes this country great, I would name 
Carl S. Hallauer of Rochester, N.Y. 

Many of my colleagues knew Carl Hal- 
lauer as one of America’s most respected 
industrial, civic, and political leaders. 
We were deeply saddened to learn of his 
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death on November 6 at the age of 77. 

Carl Hallauer’s life story is that of an 
orphaned newspaperboy who rose to be- 
come a corporate and civic giant, serv- 
ing as director or trustee of more than 
60 civic and business organizations. Yet, 
apart from his tangible accomplish- 
ments, Carl Hallauer will be remembered 
most as a good and giving man. As he 
once said: 

Sure it’s satisfying to be successful in busi- 
ness, but I think it’s more satisfying to be 
successful with people. That’s what this life 
is all about. 


Carl Hallauer’s death was a deep per- 
sonal loss for he was my friend and close 
personal confidant for many, many 
years. As a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the St. Louis Cardinals, Carl 
was instrumental in the drive to save 
baseball in Rochester. One would have 
to give Carl as much credit as anyone 
for enabling the people of Rochester to 
buy stock and establish an independent 
baseball operation. 

I had the privilege to serve with Carl 
on the executive committee and board of 
directors of the Rochester Community 
Baseball, Inc., and I relied on him 
throughout my service as president of 
the Rochester Red Wings for 642 years. 

To Carl Hallauer’s wife, Florence, his 
daughter and son-in-law, Nancy and 
Arnold Johnson, I extend my family’s 
most heartfelt sympathy. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include for the Rrecorp an article 
from the November 7 Democrat & 
Chronicle entitled “Carl Hallauer: Peo- 
ple and Politics.” Following is a tribute 
to Carl Hallauer which appeared in the 
Monroe Doctrine, the student newspaper 
of Monroe Community College, and an 
editorial by Andrew Wolfe from the No- 
vember 11 Brighton-Pittsford Post. 
These tributes tell the story of how much 
Carl Hallauer did for his community and 
the Nation as a whole and how much he 
will be missed. I think our young people 
especially will find in Carl Hallauer an 
inspiring example of how profound an 
impact one individual can have on the 
welfare of his fellowman. 

The three articles referred to follow: 

[From the Democrat & Chronicle, 
Nov. 7, 1971] 
CARL HALLAUER: PEOPLE AND POLITICS 
(By Bill Beeney) 

There really is no emphatic point of time 
in his career to begin a story about Carl 
Hallauer. 

You can talk about his early days—as he 
sometimes did. An orphan at 9, he went to 
work while still in short pants, selling news- 
papers on Front street. 

You can talk about the days, 15 or 20 
years ago, when Carl was at the height of his 
political activity—as he also frequently did. 
But never in a “good old days’ sense; he 
DOTS filling in smali gaps of local political 
ore. 

You can talk about the politics of today, 
and tomorrow—as Carl always did. He was 
as current as today’s newspaper, and his as- 
sociations with top Republican figures at 
every level never flagged. His counsel was 
still much sought-after. 

It was in the political arena that his great- 
est interests lay. But you'd better include 
people at the top of that interest list. People 
with a capital P; People and Politics, they 
were Carl Hallauer’s abiding love, and they 
returned that affection in kind. 
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Of course, he had impressive stature on 
the national and international business scene 
as president and later chairman of the board 
of Bausch & Lomb Inc. But he said one 
time: “Sure, it’s satisfying to be successful 
in business, but I think it’s more satisfying 
to be successful with people. That’s what this 
life is all about.” 

He probably was a wealthy man when he 
died yesterday at the age of 77, but that 
status was comparatively recent. It mostly 
followed B&L's change from a home-owned 
company to a public corporation on the New 
York Stock Exchange. He wasn't all that con- 
cerned with monetary success. 

Hallauer was seven years old when his 
father, who was working as a janitor at the 
old Union League Club, met George Aldridge, 
the Republican boss in Rochester. 

Aldridge didn't know the elder Mr. Hal- 
lauer, but he talked with him and was im- 
pressed with his intelligence and capabilities, 
“How do you happen to be doing a job like 
this? It’s not good enough for you,” Aldridge 
said. Hallauer said that jobs were hard to 
find, and that he had to make a living some- 
how to support his family. 

“See me tomorrow,” said Aldridge. 

Hallauer’s father did see Aldridge. The 
politician gave him a job as Overseer of the 
Poor. Thus, overnight, he became a man of 
some standing, instead of a janitor. He only 
kept the job two years, because he died when 
Carl was nine, but in those two years he was 
able to support hs family in comparative 
splendor, compared with his janitorial years. 

“I never forgot that lesson,” Carl said. 
“There are some things you always remem- 
ber. That was an early one for me, I realized 
what a favor could mean to a man and his 
family.” 

Throughout his own political career (never 
an elected official, but always a man-behind 
the-scenes counselor to the Republicans) 
Carl did favors for people. 

“Politics is service to people—and favors,” 
he once said. 

That doesn’t mean fixing speeding tickets. 
(“I never tried to fix one, I don’t believe in 
trifling with anything that has to do with 
lives.”) It meant to Hallauer such things as 
attending funerals (he rarely attended fewer 
than 50 a year), helping people with their 
personal problems, and making friends and 
keeping them through hundreds of small, 
apparently insignificant but thoughtful 
deeds, 

As an executive he applied “a few simple 
rules.” 

“First, you can never lose your temper. Now 
should you never ‘bawl out’ anyone in front 
of another person, It’s also important that 
when a fellow does a good job he be given 
a pat on the back. A little encouragement 
is a wonderful thing. But you must be just 
as firm in the opposite direction if someone 
isn’t doing his job. You must take quick, 
proper action whether you like it or not. All 
of these things work in both directions.” 

He was one of the prime movers of the 
program, successfully engineered by Morrie 
Silver, to create the community-owned 
Rochester Baseball Club after the St. Louis 
Cardinals bowed out. He was a director of 
the club for many years and attended games 
frequently. 

He also was a great fan of professional 
basketball, especially in the days when the 
Rochester Royals were here; his daughter, 
Nancy, married Arne Johnson, who played 
on those Royals teams. He was an enthusias- 
tic golfer, but enjoyed the game more for 
the fellowship and conversational exchanges 
it permitted than for the competition itself. 

He was a great admirer of J, Edgar Hoover 
and Herbert Hoover, whose pictures were 
among those on his office wall. 

“Those two fellows have done as much for 
this country as any two men,” he once said, 
meaning the two Hoovers. 

Hallauer had a long association with Presi- 
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dent Nixon, whose ability impressed him 
greatly. He enjoyed applying the common 
touch even to Presidents. 

When Nixon and his wife Pat visited 
Rochester last summer, Hallauer met them 
at the airport. About six years ago, he had 
given Nixon a pair of glasses. Carl asked the 
President, “How are your glasses?” Nixon ad- 
mitted that he hadn't had a recent eye ex- 
amination. Said Carl: “Well, you'd better get 
another examination and then send me the 
prescription and I'll have a new pair made 
for you. I want to make sure you can see 
what you are doing.” Nixon laughed. 

In his first meeting with the late Gov. 
Alfred E. Smith, back in the days when Smith 
was building the Empire State Building, Hal- 
lauer learned that Smith intended to use 
Zeiss coin-operated telescopes atop the build- 
ing. That, in Hallauer’s book, didn’t figure. 

“Al saw the light quickly when I pointed 
out that America’s greatest building should 
have America’s finest telescopes—Built by 
Bausch & Lomb,” Hallauer recalled. “He went 
along with my suggestion.” 

But Smith, ever the politician, also had 
something to sell. “Why don't you,” he sug- 
gested to Hallauer, “open an account in our 
bank downstairs?” Hallauer obliged, with a 
small account. 

Although he never was particularly im- 
pressed with a person's background, Hallauer 
could trace his ancestry back, on his mother’s 
side, to the American Revolution. 

He was the sole living male descendant 
of Jeremiah Swift, a Connecticut Army cap- 
tain killed in action in the Revolutionary 
War. And he was the great grandson of Gen. 
Philetus Swift, a Revolutionary general who 
helped found the village of Phelps in 1789, 
was & county judge, served five terms as a 
state senator and, for a while, was lieutenant 
governor of New York State. 

There really is no place to begin a story 
about Carl Hallauer. And no place to end one. 
His name and contributions to Rochester’s 
history will be forever fresh. 


[From the Monroe Doctrine, Nov. 11, 1971] 


MONROE COMMUNITY COLLEGE MOURNS A 
FRIEND 


In 1960, Carl S. Hallauer, on a trip to Corn- 
ing, N.Y., saw Corning Community College. 
When he returned .to Rochester, he phoned 
County Manager Gordon A, Howe and said, 
“Monroe County has to have a community 
college.” 

Less than a year later, Monroe Community 
College was born and Carl S, Hallauer was 
named to its original Board of Trustees. He 
remained a regular trustee until 1970 and 
since then has been an honorary trustee, 
attending practically every board meeting. 

Mr. Hallauer died early Saturday morning 
(Nov. 6, 1971) while vacationing at Hilton 
Head, S.C. 

“This comes as a terrific loss to Monroe 
Community College and to the community,” 
Dr. LeRoy V. Good, president of the college, 
said when he learned of the death. 

“He hardly ever missed a meeting of the 
board, to this day. He has been serving as 
an honorary board member this last year. 
He was deeply fond of the college. 

“His sense of humor and optimism will be 
terribly missed. This comes as a terrific per- 
sonal blow to me. The board and faculty 
members will all miss him deeply.” 

Mr. Hallauer was born in Rochester Jan. 
5, 1894. He rose from orphaned newsboy to 
become a friend of presidents. 

In his business career he rose to become 
president and then chairman of the board 
of Bausch & Lomb. This for some people 
would be enough, but not for Carl Hallauer. 
His political, civic and personal achievements 
in Rochester and around the world outshine 
even his business attainments. 

In order to earn a living, he had to quit 
high school after one year, yet he became a 
member of the board of three colleges— 
Monroe Community College, Rochester In- 
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stitute of Technology, and Clarkson College 
of Technology. 

Besides his association with Bausch & 
Lomb, in business, he was also a director of 
Community Savings Bank, Garlock, Inc., Lin- 
coln Rochester Trust Co., Rochester Gas and 
Electric Corp. and Tobin Packing Co. 

In government, he was a member of the 
advisory board of the American Ordnance 
Association, a director of the Navy League 
and a member of the national Committee on 
Electoral Reform, 

In politics, he was the man behind the 
Scenes in the local Republican party for many 
years. He also attended every New York State 
Republican Convention from 1919 to the 
present. He was a delegate to every Repub- 
lican national convention from 1932 to 1964, 
He was a member of the Monroe County 
Republican Committee from 1928 to the 
present; the State Republican Committee 
from 1924 to the present; and was a presi- 
dential elector in 1932, 1936, 1940 and 1948, 

In philanthropic, cultural and educational 
fields, he was a director of the Rochester 
Community Chest; commissioner of the 
Rochester Municipal Museum; trustee of 
Monroe Community College; trustee of 
Rochester Institute of Technology; member 
of the Board of Governors of the Society of 
the Genesee; member of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Rochester Club; life trustee of 
Clarkson College of Technology; commis- 
sioner of the Saratoga Springs Commission; 
member of the Society of the Cincinnati, and 
director of the Saratoga Performing Arts Cen- 
ter. 

In community service, he was a director of 
the Salvation Army; life member of the Sal- 
vation Army Advisory Board; director of 
Rochester Community Baseball Inc.; mem- 
ber of the advisory council of the Salvation 
Army National War Service; co-chairman of 
the committee on Americanism of the Sons of 
the American Revolution; general chairman 
of the Rochester Centennial in 1934;. co- 
chairman of the Bishop Kearney Golden 
Jubilee in 1955; director and treasurer of the 
Automobile Club of Rochester; member of 
the Rotary Club; director of the Rochester 
Convention and Publicity Bureau; chairman 
of the Police Benevolent Fund; life trustee 
of the Rochester Fire Benevolent Association; 
life member of the YMCA; and honorary 
trustee of St. John’s Home for the Aging. 

Among his awards and honors were: Hon- 
orary captain of the Rochester Detective Bu- 
reau; honorary chief of the Rochester Fire 
Department; honorary member of the Inter- 
national Chiefs of Police; honorary member 
of the New York State Chiefs of Police; hon- 
orary member of the International Identifi- 
cation Association; honorary life member of 
the Genesee Conservation League; honorary 
life member of the Police Locust Club. 

Honorary chief of the Iroquois Indian Res- 
ervation; honorary member of the Lincoln 
League of Rochester; honorary member of 
the Capt. Henry Lomb Post, GAR; honorary 
member of the Firemen’s Holy Name Society; 
honorary member of the Police Holy Name 
Society; honorary member of the 209th Vet- 
erans Association of Rochester; Citizens 
Award from Rochester Business Institute. 

Page One Award from the Newspaper Guild 
of Rochester; Citizenship Award from the 
Sons of the American Revolution; honorary 
Sc. D. from Clarkson College of Technology; 
Outstanding Citizens Award from Lincoln 
League Republican Club; honorary Li. D. 
from Alfred University; Horatio Alger Award 
from Committee of American Schools and 
Colleges. 

S.A.M.A. Award from Scientific Apparatus 
Makers Association as Scientific Industry’s 
“Man of the Year” in 1961; Citizen of the 
Year Award from Kiwanis International in 
1961; and the Civic Medal from the Rochester 
Museum of Arts and Sciences, 

He was also a director of the Associated In- 
dustries of New York State and president of 
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the Scientific Apparatus Makers ` Associa- 
tion—and many, many more. 

But what was most in his eyes—he was a 
friend to the students at Monroe Community 
College. 

[From the Brighton-Pittsford Post, 
Nov. 11, 1971] 


CARL S. HALLAVER 
(By Andrew D. Wolfe) 


What is the best measure of the late Carl 
S. Hallauer’s contribution to the metropoli- 
tan community? 

He was a major business figure, heading 
Bausch & Lomb, Inc., and playing a central 
role in the community’s economic life for 
many years, 

He was a political and governmental figure 
of legendary skills, although he often and 
with humor spoofed the idea that he and his 
close colleague, T. Carl Nixon, were powers 
behind the throne in Republican party coun- 
sels. A stunning accomplishment was his 
work for the development of the community 
college, work without which that institution 
could not have been so immediately and so 
spectacularly effective. 

Nevertheless, despite all these accomplish- 
ments we would like to think that his great- 
est gifts were as a communicator—a man 
able to speak with and understand indi- 
viduals of every possible background and 
interest. 

Carl Hallauer had warmth, and wit, and 
above all, sympathy. He didn’t hesitate to 
give his opinions, and he could voice sharp 
criticism of ideas he didn’t like, But no mat- 
ter how wide the ideological chasm might 
be between him and another person, he could 
find in such people human qualities which 
he admired and liked. 

This is why he was so valuable a civic 
leader. More than any other man of his 
responsibilities, he devoted countless hours 
to maintaining lines of communication with 
an extraordinary range of people, from the 
most obscure to even the president of the 
United States. Thus he knew, particularly in 
his beloved home area, what people were 
thinking and what they wished and needed, 

In a community which has been so suc- 
cessful in developing business and economic 
skills, Carl Hallauer’s ability to inject the 
human ingredient into civic, political, and 
governmental thinking was unique. 

There was nothing synthetic about his re- 
lations with his friends. For, basically, they 
were simply that—friends, 

Thousands of them will miss him deeply. 


MANY CHANGES HAVE COME TO 
ALASKA 


HON. NICK BEGICH 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, many 
changes have come to Alaska in the past 
few years, brought on mainly by a huge 
oil find and increased communications, 
Many more changes will come to my 
State for Alaska has been discovered— 
again. But the greatest changes have not 
occurred in the three largest cities, Ju- 
neau, Anchorage, or Fairbanks. They 
have affected “village Alaska,” and have 
pushed these rural, remote communities 
abruptly into more modern times, includ- 
ing welfare checks and food stamps. 

A number of young women from these 
communities have seen the culture and 
tradition of their native people slip 
away, and they have done something 
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about it. They have questioned what will 
happen if their people are not given the 
opportunity to learn the skills that these 
times will bring to Alaska. Their work 
has been invaluable, and I believe their 
efforts will do much to assure Native 
Alaskans a place in the future and a 
pride in their past. An article in yester- 
day’s New York Times speaks well for 
three such Alaska Native women, and I 
am very pleased to include its text so that 
all may have the benefit of reading it. 
The article follows: 


NATIVE WOMEN OF ALASKA UNITE IN Ficut To 
UPLIFT THEIR PEOPLE 

ANCHORAGE.—Back about five years, when 
she left her village of Barrow and went to 
work in far-off Washington, D.C., as a 22- 
year-old receptionist for Ernest Gruening, 
then one of Alaska’s Senators, Brenda Itta 
quickly became known as “that Eskimo girl.” 

Miss Itta is back in Alaska now, doing com- 
munity relations work for the Atlantic Rich- 
field Company, which has oil interests on the 
state’s North Slope, less than 200 miles from 
her home town at the northernmost point 
of the United States. But the memory of her 
Washington experience still bothers her. 

An attractive woman partial to miniskirts, 
Miss Itta said she thinks visitors to Senator 
Gruening’s office were disappointed because 
she wasn’t short, stocky and wearing furs. 

“It’s such an old-fashioned idea to think 
that Eskimos fit into a pattern,” she said. 

Today Miss Itta is one of the young, well- 
traveled, articulate and motivated Natives 
(in Alaska its spelled with a capital N and 
refers to Eskimos, Indians and Aleuts) who 
are emerging as leaders in the growing Native 
rights movement. Their aim: Upgrade their 
standard of living by improving education 
and job opportunities and at the same time, 
improve the degree of respect among whites 
toward the Natives. 


FEELING OF RESPONSIBILITY 


For the most part, women activists such as 
Miss Itta were born in rural villages, left 
their homes as teenagers to attend a state- 
supported school and then went to college. 
They left brothers and sisters, parents and 
grandparents back home, and now, because 
they have college degrees, the women feel 
responsible for the welfare of their villages. 

“We're united now and we're vocal,” said 
Miss Itta, who is active both in the Alaska 
Federation of Natives and the smaller Arctic 
Slope Native Association. 

To Miss Itta, her activism is in great part 
aimed at seeking to erase the patronizing 
attitude she said she finds toward Natives. 
(“In school, I was sent to a corner if I ever 
spoke a word of Eskimo.”’) 

To Frances Degnan, who has spent the last 
six years working full time at no salary seek- 
ing to make Natives qualify for Government 
projects, education is a prime goal. (“If a 
Native wants to stay in the village, he should 
have a way to make a good living. If he wants 
to leave, he should have the skills to make 
it somewhere else.”’) 

And to Rosita Worl, a Tlingit Indian who 
was born in Petersburg on Alaska’s southeast- 
ern arm and grew up in Juneau, the state 
capital, heritage is most important. (“The 
sense of heritage has broken down and we 
need to bring it back. Young Tlingits grow 
up now without knowing their language, 
their history, their heritage.’”’) 


A PERSONAL GOAL 

Miss Itta still bristles at the memory of her 
school days. “People seemed to think I was 
incapable of speaking for myself,” she re- 
called. “They became overly kind, overly help- 
ful, extra courteous. What that said to me 
was, ‘You're a Native, and you don't know 
how to think?” 

She said that she hopes to see that attitude 
changed in her lifetime and to see Natives 
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running their own businesses, administering 
their own hospitals and planning the cur- 
riculum in their own schools, 

Miss Degnan, an earnest, articulate woman 
of 28, who is one of the two women serving 
on the board of the Alaskan Federation of 
Natives, which was formed six years ago by 
joining scattered Eskimo, Indian and Aleut 
organizations, looks upon herself as a mo- 
tivator, not a leader. 

“I’m working at being an Eskimo,” she 
says when anyone asks her about her work. 
“I want to see the Native have a choice in 
his life.” 

Miss Degnan has been doing what she calls 
“gut work” on a volunteer basis in her tiny 
village of Unalakleet, 150 miles southeast of 
Nome, working with Government agencies to 
make the town’s 600 residents eligible for 
Federal projects and combing the village for 
students who could qualify for financial aid 
for college education. 

EXODUS OF GRADUATES 

She knows that the rewards are sparse. Of 
the eight college graduates Unalakleet has 
produced, for example, only Miss Degnan and 
& local teacher have returned. 

“The Eskimo likes village life,” said Miss 
Degnan, who has a degree in psychology and 
sociology from the University of Alaska. “It’s 
rigorous, but we've lived there in harmony 
with nature for centuries. A lot of us would 
like to keep living there, but we want to 
know how we can raise a family without 
worrying about our next meal.” 

For Rosita Worl, 30, the fierce pride she 
has in her Indian heritage is reflected in 
almost everything she does. 

She pushed successfully for a course in 
Tlingit culture and language in Juneau High 
School, went back to school to study cultural 
anthropology (she will be graduated from 
Alaska Methodist University, a small private 
school in Anchorage) and is planning a book 
on Tlingit culture for Alaskan school chil- 
dren. 

Before she returned to college, she was ac- 
tive in the Alaska Native Brotherhood, the 
major organization of Natives in southeast 
Alaska, and worked to blunt the tendency 
of white administrators to direct bright Na- 
tives toward vocational schools rather than 
college. (“I told them, get your degree, go 
back home and make that Indian system 
yours."’) 

“We have so much culture, so much art, 
and so many of the qualities people are try- 
ing to retrieve these days—love, honor, re- 
spect,” she said, “I’m afraid we’ve grown up 
thinking the Western way was the only way.” 


CROATIAN FRATERNAL UNION OF 
AMERICA 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
had the honor to address the members 
of one of the oldest fraternal groups in 
my 20th Congressional District of Penn- 
sylvania—Lodge 146 of the Croatian 
Fraternal Union of America. 

This organization was founded Febru- 
ary 24, 1901, by 14 men, meeting in the 
home of Josip Zegudovic, who became the 
group’s. first president. From that hum- 
ble start, Lodge 146 has grown over the 
years until today it has 654 regular 
members, 349 junior members, and owns 
the building where it conducts meetings 
and social events. 

It was my pleasure to be among the 
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speakers at the lodge’s 70th anniversary 
banquet and to witness the presentation 
of 50-year pins to nine outstanding 
members by the national president of 
the CFU, John B. Adovinac. The recip- 
ients of this award included Magda 
Bozicevic, Julija Grgas, Jelica Paviecic, 
Ljubica Reskovac, Jelica Yelencic, Mila 
Zalac, Ivan Blazic, Andrew Gruber, and 
Maksa Karija. 

They also received some well-deserved 
tributes from several prominent people 
attending the anniversary observance. 
Among them were Roy Cindric, president 
of Lodge 146; Rev. William M. Miller of 
St. Denis Church; John Montgomery, 
mayor of Versailles Borough where the 
lodge is located; Michael Grasha, a di- 
rector of the CFU’s Junior Order; Mr. 
Badovinac, and Leonard C. Staisey, 
chairman of the Allegheny Board of 
Commissioners. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with great pride I 
join in the salute to Lodge 146 and its 
members. I would like to commend the 
men and women who lead that fine or- 
ganization today for continuing to foster 
and build the ideals conceived by Mr. 
Zegudovic and his friends so many years 
ago. I insert the names of these officers 
into the Recorp and call the attention of 
my colleagues to them: president, Roy 
Cindric; vice president, William Kercell; 
secretary, John Rednak; treasurer, 
Glenn Kucera; recording secretary, Mary 
Balun; junior nest manager, Joseph 
Zalac; trustees, Frank Pavlecic, George 
Pavlecic, and Peter Bacon; house com- 
mittee, Steve Sipkovich, William Kercell, 
Peter Puhala, James Lewis, and Joseph 
Zalic; club committee, William Kercell 
and Joseph Bogovic; sports directors, 
Frank Pavlevic and Joseph Zalac. 


WILLIAM H. REHNQUIST 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, with all 
of the accusations by innuendo and guilt 
by association directed against William 
H. Rehnquist, I think that the following 
column of November 19 by. the political 
editor of the Arizona Republic, Mr. 
Bernie Wynn, is particularly appropriate 
and should be read by every Member of 
both the House and Senate. 

The column follows: 

It is tronic that the liberals opposing the 
appointment of William Rehnquist to the 
U.S. Supreme Court are using the “witch 
hunt” tactics for which they condemned the 
late Sen. Joseph McCarthy, R-Wis. 

Guilt by association, innuendo, half-stated 
facts, surmises, smear and exaggeration all 
have been used in an all-out effort to con- 
vince the Senate Judiciary Committee that 
Rehnquist is unfit for confirmation. 

In the last few days, the cries of the pack 
have swelled into hysterical tones and self- 
appointed Rehnquist investigators are lurk- 
ing behind virtually every palm tree and 
cactus in Arizona. 

Last of the bloodhounds, it is hoped, was 
Sidney Zion, former reporter for the New 
York Times. He’s at present a freelance gun 
for hire. 
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His claim to fame is that he first identified 
Daniel Ellsberg as the leaker of the Penta- 
gon Papers to the Times. 

Now Zion contends that sources he con- 
siders reliable, “A very heavy guy on the 
right,” reported that Rehnquist was “part 
of a Birch (John Birch Society) cell in Phoe- 
nix in 1961 and 1962.” 

Not s card-carrying member of the society, 
Zion hastened to explain, just a member of 
a “clandestine group or cell.” 

Sen. McCarthy, in his zealous search for 
Reds in the bushes around Capitol Hill, also 
had this trouble of catching a suspect with 
an Official card from the Communist Party. 

At this juncture, McCarthy also tried to 
tie the luckless victim in with a “clandes- 
tine group or cell,” on the basis of highly 
reliable, unimpeachable sources but unfor- 
tunately anonymous as well. 

Rehnquist, a capable student of the law, 
submitted affidavits to the Senate Judiciary 
Committee denying that he ever was a mem- 
ber of the Birch Society. 

Last week a Democrat (Paul Rademacher) 
told me that he attended a Birch Society 
meeting some years ago and saw Rehnquist 
at the meeting. He claimed he attended the 
meeting out of curiosity and had never men- 
tioned seeing Rehnquist “because he may 
have been there for the same reason.” 

This may or may not be true since, for me, 
Rademacher has not always been the “un- 
impeachable source” that Zion claims to have 
discovered. 

I suppose it’s about time for my confession. 
In 1965, I attended a “clandestine group or 
cell” meeting of the John Birch Society. It 
was out in Sun City, as I recall. 

In fact, I may have attended more than 
one Birch meeting during this period. And 
I encountered some interesting people, a few 
nuts, and even a couple of distinguished citi- 
zens, 

I attended out of curiosity, too. But I also 
wrote a seven-part series on the activities 
and influence of the Birch Society in Arizona 
politics after a five-month investigation. 

Never did the name of Bill Rehnquist coms 
up, although he was politically active in GOP 
affairs at the time. 

Meanwhile, one should keep in mind the 
target of the Mberal attack isn’t really Rehn- 
quist. The real target is President Nixon. 

In light of this, I called the White House 
last week and told President Nixon that I 
would have to decline any high federal ap- 
pointment he might have in mind for fear 
my Birch association would be used to em- 
barrass the administration. 

He said he fully understood the situation. 
So we left it at that. But I could tell he 
was quite disappointed. 


LET US PAUSE TO REAFFIRM OUR 
FAITH 


HON. C. W. BILL YOUNG 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
once again Thanksgiving draws near, 
and we, as a nation, will pause to give 
thanks for the countless blessings we 
enjoy. I think it is very appropriate that 
this same time should be observed as Na- 
tional Bible Week, for indeed these two 
occasions go hand in hand. 

Our country was founded on the prin- 
ciples of religious freedom; our fore- 
fathers who landed on Plymouth Rock, 
were humble and devout pilgrims who 
had the courage of their religious con- 
victions and together sought a new way 
of life. Upon these principles contained 
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in the Bible, our Nation grew strong and 
prosperous. The Bible has had a guiding 
hand in many key episodes in the history 
of our Nation. Each President has been 
sworn into office with his hand resting on 
the Bible and in its pages are found the 
guidelines upon which they built the 
American way of life. 

I feel that I must agree with Abraham 
Lincoln who stated that the Bible is one 
of the greatest fights which God has 
given to man, for through this book we 
may come to know right from wrong, to 
know and understand our fellow men 
with deeper love and empathy, to feel 
the true worth and dignity of each hu- 
man being, and to have the strength to 
uphold our convictions. 

For centuries, men have turned to the 
Bible in their hours of darkness for the 
answers to the troubling questions of life, 
death, and man’s individual purpose, and 
it can help us now, too. That is the ever- 
lasting beauty of this book—it is time- 
less and unchanging. 

I have had concern, as has everyone 
else, about the religious nature of this 
country and its deteriorating moral 
fiber. I am convinced that these are im- 
portant qualities which must be rebuilt 
in our society. I pray that this week, 
when we draw our families together to 
celebrate Thanksgiving, we might re- 
member the true purpose of this holiday 
and pause to affirm or reaffirm our faith 
in the great teachings offered in this, 
the greatest of all books. 


HISTORY'S GREATEST VICE PRESI- 
DENT STILL INFURIATING THE 
LIBERALS 


HON. LOUIS FREY, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. FREY. Mr. Speaker, on November 
9 of this year the following article ap- 
peared in a local paper from my district, 
the Orlando Sentinel. This editorial, 
which was written to commemorate the 
birthday of one of our country’s noted, 
and certainly most newsworthy, Vice 
Presidents, points out how this man, who 
was & political unknown just 4 years ago, 
came to be one of the most independent 
and hard hitting of our Vice Presidents 
to hold office—Vice President Spiro T. 
AGNEw, a household word: 

Tuesday is the birthday of that American 
household word—ah, what was it again? Oh, 
yes. Spiro Agnew. 

Mr, Agnew’s natal day has not attained 
& significance leading to the closing of public 
buildings or even the flying of the flag. But 
the Quixote of the Nixon administration has 
slain enough windmills to make it worthy of 
note In passing. 

He has undoubtedly been the greatest vice 
president in history, perhaps the only one to 
establish and maintain an individual iden- 
tity in that office. 

Others have come to it with national repu- 
tations established, men such as Lyndon 
Johnson. Others have built reputations by 
succeeding to the presidency from it, such 
as Harry Truman. 

Agnew came to it an unknown, a curiosity 
if you will. He has emerged as a national 
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celebrity with a profound effect upon our 
way of life. 

This effect has come chiefly through his 
attacks upon the press, particularly the lib- 
eral Eastern metropolitan papers and the 
three national television networks. 

Before Agnew, instant television analysis 
was commonplace and accepted. Beautifully 
coiffed, resonant voice young men followed 
speeches by the President, with pitiless dis- 
section of his remarks, paraphrasing and 
distorting to a point where millions watch- 
ing and listening didn’t know if they should 
really be trusting their nation to Lyndon 
Johnson instead of Sander Vanocur. 

Then, a bit over two years ago, Mr. Agnew 
made a speech in which he said “a spirit of 
national masochism preyalls, encouraged by 
an effete corps of impudent snobs who char- 
acterize themselves as intellectuals.” 

Since then, boys and girls, it has been a 
different ball game. Overnight, Spiro Agnew 
became a household word and Eastern Hber- 
als and television pretty boys have been on 
the defensive ever since. 

Agnew has bared the lance against them 
on other occasions and has yet to lose a 
battle. One of his favorite descriptions of 
them is “nattering nabobs of negativism.” 

What does it mean? Who knows? Who 
cares? We—and they—get the message. 

He isn't always right, of course. He said 
of himself, “I moved from a potential un- 
known to an actual unknown,” and that is 
untrue. 

He has struck a responsive chord in middle 
Americans who identify with his refusal to 
be spoon-fed a diet of television propaganda 
which forbids them to think for themselves 
and who chuckle at his inability to cure his 
slice or develop a “really consistent serve.” 

He is definitely not with it. He is square, 
He is out to lunch. So are most of us. 

When Yale University President Kingman 
Brewster said black revolutionaries can’t get 
a fair trial in America, Agnew replied Ameri- 
can students couldn’t get a fair impression 
of their country under Kingman Brewster. 

About student radicals, he said they should 
be separated from society the way “we dis- 
card rotten apples from a barrel,” 

About law and order, he said “a sniveling, 
hand-wringing power structure deserves the 
violent rebellion it encourages if it doesn’t 
stop cringing in fear of the young.” 

This sort of thing infuriates the liberals 
but to us it sounds pretty much like an 
average American telling the bozos off. 

We make bold to suggest history will see 
it that way and will see Mr. Agnew as a 
crusader of his time who wrought a pro- 
found influence upon television news and 
commentary. 

We further make bold to wish him a 
happy 53rd birthday. 


WESLEY STOUT—A MAN TO 
REMEMBER 


HON. J. HERBERT BURKE 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
Florida lost one of its truly great jour- 
nalists when Wesley Stout of the Fort 
Lauderdale News passed away on Novem- 
ber 13 from cancer. 

It is true that he lived to a remarkable 
old age, but it is ironic that he died from 
the ravages of cancer as did his wife 14 
years ago. I regret that he probably did 
not know or perhaps was not aware that 
the House just this week passed the Can- 
cer Attack Act, which we all hope will 
not only bring tangible results, but will 
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lead us to the road in finding a cure for 
this dreaded disease. 

Wesley Stout had an illustrious career. 
Prior to his coming to Florida to retire, 
he was a writer and later editor of the 
Saturday Evening Post when that maga- 
zine was at its zenith insofar as the read- 
ing public was concerned. Those who 
worked with him will readily acknowl- 
edge his great contribution to the field of 
journalism. 

Although he came to Florida to retire, 
he was one of those who found the so- 
called retirement life boring. He wrote 
an almost daily column which appeared 
in the Fort Lauderdale News under the 
heading “The Beachcomber.” He loved 
his country and followed politics and of- 
ten wrote philosophically his views on 
politics in his column, 

I had the pleasure of knowing him in 
person and considered myself a fan of his. 
I will miss his humor, his wit, and phi- 
losophy, but most of all, I will miss him 
and his writings about people, the State 
of Florida, and the Nation. I am proud to 
call to the attention of my colleagues the 
editorial which appeared in the Novem- 
ber 16 issue of the Fort Lauderdale News 
concerning the well respected Wesley 
Stout, which reads as follows: 


WESLEY STOUT LEFT A LEGACY or HISTORICAL 
INFORMATION AND INFORMED READERS 


He was a bottomless well of human and 
historical stories, a keen, accurate observer of 
the passing scene, and a man who gloried in 
trying to satisfy his insatiable curlosity. 

Wesley Stout was all of that and more. Per- 
haps his readers found in his columns span- 
ning nearly 20 years on this page the char- 
acteristics that made him unique, that made 

him sọ rare even in a time of journalistic 
greats. 

His typewriter still was banging away last 
Saturday, but on Sunday the clatter of keys 
had punched out the legendary “30,” the end 
of his profession. 

While the ravages of cancer continued to 
drag him down for nearly a year—as it had 
his wife 14 years earlier—there was little 
change in his copy nor in the mind that 
stored up knowledge like a computer. 

He knew his days were numbered but ac- 
cepted it without bitterness. His prime regret 
was that there were things he wanted to see 
before laying aside his copy paper for good. 

In one column several weeks ago, he wrote 
about the likelihood the Democratic National 
Convention next year was shaping up into a 
battle royal. His remark was that he only 
wished he could be around to see it. 

As he approached the 80 mark, he ex- 
pressed satisfaction over the inauguration of 
Richard M. Nixon as President. He explained 
he never wanted to die in a Democratic ad- 
ministration. 

During his 19 years as the Beachcomber, he 
roamed the length and breadth of Florida, 
stopping in libraries, newspaper morgues and 
wherever else facts of the past could be 
searched out. 

He was a great one for comparing notes— 
what may have been reported in a 60-year-old 
Jacksonville paper as against the news item 
in a St. Augustine, Fort Pierce publication. 

And he searched out oldtimers who could 
cull from their memories details of yester- 
day. 

Despite Florida’s relatively short history, he 
was able to put the pieces together and bring 
it alive. That was particularly true of South 
Florida which interested him most as his 
adopted home. 

While we shall miss him greatly and mourn 
his passing, we feel we were—and Florida was, 
too—extremely lucky to have known him, 
and we are grateful we had the opportunity 
of displaying his great talents to our readers. 
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He left behind a legacy in the form of 
voluminous notes which were turned over to 
the Fort Lauderdale Historical Society a few 
months ago. And his legacy included tens of 
thousands of interested readers and better 
informed citizens. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, the expul- 
sion of Nationalist China from the 
United Nations and the seating of Red 
China has led to a serious—and long 
overdue—evaluation of our commitment 
to the world body. I have joined others 
in this Congress in recommending an im- 
mediate reduction of U.S. contributions 
so that our payments are equal to our 
representation. 

The expulsion of Taiwan was most dis- 
heartening. Disheartening not so much 
for the loss of prestige suffered by the 
United States—we are stronger than 
that. Nor so much for the insult of a 
close friend and ally by the world body— 
Taiwan will still be our friend and ally. 
But rather, it is disheartening that an 
international council established to 
search for peace among all the nations 
of this world has chosen the politics of 
isolation as its course and misguided 
polemics as its primary purpose for ex- 
istence. I say to you, the United Nations 
will not survive its actions. 

This expulsion represents a serious 
precedent that should not be taken light- 
ly. Nationalist China has been a faithful 
member of the U.N. since its founding. 
It has abided by all the rules and pro- 
mulgations of that body. It did nothing 
to merit expulsion. 

What will prevent a politically ori- 
ented coalition of Communist nations 
and third world favor-seekers from unit- 
ing to expel other members at will and 
for no cause? The failure of many na- 
tions considered allies of the United 
States to keep their promises, may indi- 
cate such coalitions will find support 
among a wider group of countries. 

In examining the history of the U.N. 
in the last few years, one wonders why 
this Nation continues to maintain this 
forum for philosophical fantasies. What 
steps has the U.N. taken to help mediate 
the problems in Vietnam? None. What 
has the U.N. done to help ameliorate the 
situation in the Middle East? Nothing. 
What has this supposedly humanitarian 
body done for the Soviet Jews? The 
Northern Irish? Very little indeed. 

Why, then, does this Nation continue 
to maintain a center for world discussion 
when it consistently finds it must go out- 
side the United Nations to seek solutions 
to world problems? 

There may not be justification now for 
dismantling of the world body, if for no 
other reason than the hope that some- 
day in the future it might serve as a 
true instrument for negotiating interna- 
tional peace. 

Certainly, however, there can be no 
justification at this time for the United 
States to continue to finance one-third 
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of the operating budget for the U.N. We 
do not own one-third of the world’s 
wealth. Nor does one-third of the 
world’s population live in these States. In 
no way of reckoning can that share be 
considered fair—a share, by the way, that 
added up to $250 million this year. Let 
other nations maintain the burden as 
well. 

Moreover, our contributions to various 
special projects has been dollars down 
the drain. In particular, drug control pro- 
grams emanating from the U.N. and 
largely financed by this country have 
been useless exercises in political pid- 
dling. No substantive proposals have 
come from the U.N. No international 
treaty agreements. No multinational ef- 
forts. No nothing. 

Additionally, this Nation will have to 
assess our foreign aid commitments to 
other nations who have shown the shal- 
lowness of their friendship with the 
United States. While I am not saying 
that our foreign aid dollars should buy 
unalterable support for our country’s 
position, I do feel that on important 
issues of interest not only to the United 
States but to the entire free world, these 
“allies” should stand behind us. 

It appears the “dollars for diplomacy” 
theory is finally dead. Let us use that 
money to help solve the problems we 
have here at home. A nation with a 
stronger moral and spiritual fiber, a bet- 
ter housed and better cared for popu- 
lace, a stronger government, an efficient 
defense, will be in a far better position 
to bring peace to the world than any body 
packed with the problems evidenced at 
the United Nations in recent weeks. 


PRESIDENT SHOULD SET NEW 
CHEESE IMPORT QUOTAS 


HON. ED JONES 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
over 3 months have passed since the 
Tariff Commission completed its findings 
on the importation of cheese and made 
its recommendations to President Nixon. 
The President should delay no longer in 
setting the quotas they recommended. 

Early this year President Nixon asked 
the Tariff Commission to hold hearings 
and make recommendations to him on 
the importing of certain types of cheese 
which cost over 47 cents a pound and on 
which there were no quotas. This was a 
very proper move on his part inasmuch 
as these cheeses constituted a substantial 
part of the dairy import total and had 
nearly doubled in volume in 1970 from 
1969. 

The Tariff Commission held the pro- 
posed hearings and made a recommenda- 
tion to the President in late July that the 
“over 47-cent” cheeses be placed under 
quota. 

Unfortunately since then the President 
has not acted on the Tariff Commission’s 
recommendation. In the meantime the 
importers have been increasing their 
shipments of these types of cheese to the 
United States, so that they are now run- 
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ning 10 to 15 percent above those of the 
same period last year. Domestic milk 
production is running about 1 percent 
higher than last year, so there is no 
need to allow these imports to continue 
without restriction to meet our country’s 
needs. 

It would appear that the importers 
ultimately expect the President to act on 
the Tariff Commission’s recommenda- 
tions and establish quotas and are there- 
fore increasing their imports prior to that 
time. 

As a result it is our American dairy 
industry which is hurt during this period 
by this competition. The President should 
therefore act promptly in establishing 
quotas. 


RECOMMENDS SPEEDIER TRIALS 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, there 
is no doubt that one of the obvious com- 
plications facing effective law enforce- 
ment is the delays which have all too 
often become standard procedure as far 
as trials in our courts are concerned. The 
Chicago Heights Star, in an editorial on 
November 11, very effectively and 
properly comments on the judicial con- 
ference which has recommended speedier 
trials. 

The editorial follows: 

As WE SEE Ir... For "SPEEDY TRIALS” 

The law’s delay, one of the more vexing 
facts of life in democratic societies, may be- 
come less so if federal efforts aimed at step- 
ping up the trial process are successful, 

Under the chairmanship of Chief Justice 
Warren E. Burger, the Judicial Conference of 
the United States has formally asked the 
U.S. Supreme court to amend the federal 
rules of criminal procedure to require all 
U.S. courts to set up “speedy trial” time- 
tables, 

Congress, at the same time, has before it 
a bill to accomplish this purpose. 

At present, no time limits exist within 
which defendants must be tried and sen- 
tenced. Under the judicial conference’s pro- 

, federal district courts would set realis- 
tic timetables to accomplish these ends. 

In Congress, Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr. (D., 
N.C.) has been pushing a bill that would re- 
quire defendants to be brought to trial in 
federal courts within 60 days. 

The Judicial conference, a 25-member 
group of ranking federal jurists, is the ad- 
ministrative and policy-making arm of the 
federal judiciary. If the Supreme court ac- 
cepts the group’s recommendations, they will 
become binding unless Congress objects. 

A similar procedure will be followed with 
regard to a comprehensive new compilation 
of rules called the “uniform rules of evi- 
dence,” 

The judicial conference has approved the 
rules, which were the product of a six-year 
study by & committee of judges, lawyers and 
professors of law. The rules constitute the 
first compilation of federal evidenciary law, 
which previously had to be gleaned from 
widely-scattered case decisions. 

Justice is not temporal; it is eternal. To 
delay it is to deny it, as the saying goes. Not 
only is protracted litigation costly, but it can 
result in “lost” witnesses and-or foggy mem- 
ories. 

By its action, the Judicial conference has 
made what could be a significant contribu- 
tion to the cause of justice. 
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BROTHERHOOD IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS 


HON. MARGARET M. HECKLER 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most unusual ex- 
amples of brotherhood and community 
generosity which has come to my atten- 
tion in some time is that which the Sun 
Chronicle of Attleboro, Mass., described 
concerning the ingenious resolution of 
the need for housing which faced Mr. 
and Mrs. William Demers, who are resi- 
dents of my 10th Congressional District 
in Massachusetts. 

As a member of the Subcommittee of 
Housing of both the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, and the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, I noted with particu- 
lar interest the openhanded outpouring 
of help and elbow grease of the wonder- 
ful citizens and groups within Attleboro. 
It seems that Mr. and Mrs. Demers, who 
were required to relocate due to a mort- 
gage foreclosure, in a display of in- 
genuity, relocated themselves, and their 
10 children, into a tent which they put 
up at the Massasoit camping grounds in 
Taunton until they were fortunate 
enough to be able to remove the tents 
closer to Mr. Demers place of employ- 
ment, which they did when a space be- 
hind the Provincial Building at the La- 
Salette Shrine was made available for 
them. The need of Mr. and Mrs. 
Demers, and their children, was a 
source of great concern to all in 
the community, and a spontane- 
ous effort took form to help them, 
Among those extending the hand of help 
were Municipal Councilmen William J. 
Crowley, Jr., and Paul H. Lallier, and 
Father Normand Boulet of St. Joseph’s 
Church, and Father Edward J. Byington 
of St. John’s Church. Bishop Daniel 
Cronin, learning of their unfortunate 
circumstance, took a personal interest, 
and all the community, and its civic 
groups, became involved. More than 30 
citizens volunteered their time and help 
to restore and brush up a two-family 
dwelling at 12-1214 Holman Street, 
which had been vacated, so that one- 
half of it could be immediately used. 

The constructive solution to the hous- 
ing problem of Mr. and Mrs. Demers and 
their children, and the commendable 
generosity of so many, working together 
to help a family in a time of need, is 
worthy of much attention, and I would 
like to include the entire article at this 
point which appeared in the Attleboro 
Sun Chronicle on September 25: 

FAMILY or 12 FIND Love, GENEROSITY IN 
ATTLEBORO 
(By Dale King) 

ATTLEBORO.—The cynics who feel sure there 
is no love and generosity in the world any 
more may take a lesson from a group of Attle- 
boro residents, clergymen, laymen, Municipal 
Councilmen and just plain good neighbors 
who have assisted a man, his wife and their 
10 children in settling into a renovated home. 

In May, the 12 members of the William 
Demers family had to leave their Summer 
Street home when the mortgage was fore- 
closed. When they could find no other house 
to occupy immediately, they resorted to a 
less-desirable substitute—a tent. 
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The Demers family has been living in this 
tent since late last spring. They originally 
set up the makeshift structure at the Mas- 
sasoit Camping Grounds in Taunton, but 
were granted permission to put up the tent 
behind the Provincial Building at the La- 
Salete Shrine here, closer to where the elder 
Demers is employed as a custodian at the 
Attleboro Public Library. 

City fathers and members of the ministry 
realized in the spring that the family would 
require suitable quarters eventually and the 
process of finding these quarters began. 

The problem was first taken up by Munici- 
pal Councilmen William J. Crowley Jr. and 
Paul H. Lallier. The former is councilman for 
Ward 6 where the Summer Street home was 
located. 

Crowley got together with the Rev. Nor- 
mand Boulet of St. Joseph’s Church and the 
Rev. Edward J. Byington of St. John’s Church 
in seeking a means of remedying the situa- 
tion. A lawyer from St. John’s Parish volun- 
teered his services in contacting city officials 
and agencies involved in housing. 

Light seemed to show through in early 
summer when Father Boulet attempted to 
make the Nazareth Home on Commonwealth 
Avenue in Attleboro Falls available to the 
family. The home, the former St. Mark's 
Church building, had been sold, however. 

But by this time, the situation became 
known to Bishop Daniel Cronin of the Fall 
River Diocese and the effort suddenly be- 
came one which embraced the entire Chris- 
tian community. 

A two-family dwelling at 12-1244 Holman 
St., vacated several years ago, suddenly be- 
came the focal point of the group now or- 
ganized to help the Demers family relocate. 
The home is owned by the city and it was 
slated to be torn down to make way for a 
parking lot. 

Mayor Thomas A. Piggott was contacted 
about the house and the situation was ex- 
plained to him. The mayor agreed to change 
the plans about tearing down the house, but 
since the home and property were owned by 
the city, the house and land could not be 
bought outright by the Demers family. By 
law, the dwelling and property must be put 
out to bid. 

In the meantime, a group of more than 30 
persons, members of St. Joseph’s Parish, St. 
John's, St, Stephen's of Dodgeville, St. Mary’s 
of North Seekonk, Attleboro’s Emmanuel Lu- 
theran Church and Marathon House, have 
been donating their time, effort and elbow 
grease to bring the old structure, boarded up 
and decayed by neglect for several years, up 
to a level suitable for housing the couple and 
their 10 children. 

City Health Agent Henry Brousseau has 
been at the house during the renovations and 
said that the home, though its appearance 
is that of a dilapidated dwelling, is struct- 
urally sound, with efforts needed only in the 
area of cleaning up, patching broken plaster, 
replacing broken windows and installing 
utilities. 

Much of this work has been done in prep- 
aration for the move by the Demers into 
their new home. The move is expected 
shortly, long before the coming of cold 
weather which would make tent living both 
unhealthy and dangerous for the family. 

The Demers will occupy the 1244 Holman 
side of the two-family structure, with a 
divider separating their nine-room section 
from the other section which will not be 
renovated at this time. Eventually the family 
may occupy the entire house. 

To assist the family in getting back on Its 
feet, donations are being made by the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society through St. John’s 
Church and St. Joseph's Christian Youth 
Organization is also working on the home. 
Some companies in the city have made do- 
nations of furnishings to the home. 

Those who doubt that the virtue of charity 
has gone out of this computerized, modern- 
ized and impersonalized world need only visit 
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12% Holman Street to have their faith 
lifted, 


TO LIMIT INDIVIDUAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, in a No- 
vember 11 edition of the New York Post, 
widely syndicated columnist Sylvia Por- 
ter discussed campaign spending legisla- 
tion. Her article adds further insight into 
the urgent need for reforming the Fed- 
eral Corrupt Practices Act. In conclud- 
ing her article, Miss Porter describes four 
“essential provisions” of any final bill 
which the Congress passes. These four 
“must” provisions are: 

First, full disclosure by candidates be- 
fore and after the election of contribu- 
tions and expenditures; 

Second, reasonable ceilings on total 
campaign spending; 

Third, effective enforcement rules by 
an independent agency with authority 
to halt abuses; and 

Fourth, a ceiling on the amounts any 
individual may contribute to a candidate. 

It is noteworthy that the Senate bill 
covers only points 1 and 3. I concur with 
Miss Porter that any bill which this Con- 
gress passes should contain all four. 

The following is text of Miss Porter’s 
article: 

{From the New York Post, Noy. 11,.1971] 
CAMPAIGN COFFERS 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

When a group of 60 millionaires met be- 
hind closed doors at an unprecedented 
luncheon in the 21 Club here a fortnight 
ago, they agreed that it was imperative 
to seek limits on spending for political cam- 
paigns. 

Since the potential political contributions 
of these 60 millionaires alone will represent 
perhaps an astounding one-fourth of the 
funds necessary for the "72 Presidential cam- 
paigns, this single agreement at this extraor- 

luncheon telegraphs the probability 
that for the first time in history, truly signif- 
ficant controls on political campaign spend- 
ing are on the way. 

Already—a full year before the 1972 elec- 
tions—money to finance the °72 political 
campaigns from coast to coast has become a 
bitter issue and brutal headache. Not ever 
has the financing issue loomed so large so 
early in our election history. 

Already, the phenomenal costs that will be 
involved have impelled Congress to debate 
major controls—including meaningful ceil- 
ings on the amounts candidates may spend 
plus strict enforcement measures and rules 
requiring disclosure of who contributes how 
much to each candidate’s campaigns. 

And already, the wide bipartisan support 
for action—both inside Congress and outside 
Congress, as illustrated by the attitudes of 
the 60 millionaires—makes it probable that 
a campaign financing law will be on the book 
before the "72 fights move into a high gear. 

The background is exceedingly sobering: 

The total cost of the 1968 campaigns at all 
levels hit a record $300 million, up a stag- 
gering 50 per cent from 1964 and nearly 
double the $155 million spent as recently as 
1956. 

In 1968 the two main Presidential candi- 
dates spent more than $35 million, 40 per 
cent more than in 1964. Today, the cost of 
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waging a single Presidential candidate’s cam- 
paign is estimated at $25 million. 

In 1968, the two major political conven- 
tions cost more than $2.5 million, $796,263 
for the Republicans and $1,746,301 for the 
Democrats. These totals were merely to pay 
for the two short extravaganzas at which 
Humphrey and Nixon were nominated. 

Today, it may cost tens of thousands, if 
not hundreds of thousands, to run for even 
a minor national office. 

Candidates at all levels are being forced to 
make ever expanding use of such expensive 
new techniques as computer data banks, pro- 
fessional pollsters, speechwriters and politi- 
cal consultants who may charge $500 or more 
& day for their services. Meanwhile, the cost 
of TV continues to soar: in the '70 elections, 
the cost of TV political advertising rose near- 
ly 50 per cent above ’68 costs, 

As a result, it is becoming even more dif- 
ficult for an unknown, or an American of 
limited means, to enter a political race. As 
@ result, campaign fund has become 
a year-round burden for political contenders 
of all stripes. (I’ve received dozens of solici- 
tations even at this early date for financial 
support from a variety of hopefuls, and prob- 
ably so have you). 

As a result, candidates of both parties are 
increasingly forced to lean on expensive mail 
blitzes and a relatively small handful of big 
contributors—leaving the little guy with a 
growing cynicism about the whole American 
political process and an equally mounting 
feeling of helplessness to make any changes. 

There is no disputing the pressure for 
workable ceilings on campaign spending, nor 
doubting the need for controls on contribu- 
tions. The details of the final bill Congress 
will yote are still to be written, but surely 
among the essential provisions will be: 

Full disclosure by all candidates and politi- 
cal parties of the amounts of contributions 
and expenses, both before and after the elec- 
tions. 

Reasonable ceilings on total campaign 
spending be directly authorized by the candi- 
dates. The most popular total for such spend- 
ing in the bills now before Congress is 10 
cents per eligible voter for any given candi- 
date. 

A ceiling on the amounts any given indi- 
yo ng may contribute to any given candi- 

te. 

Effective enforcement of the rules by an 
independent bipartisan elections commission 
with real power to halt abuses. 


MURDER BY PROXY: THE CONTINU- 
ING AIR WAR IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent of the United States continues to 
tell us that American involvement in the 
war in Southeast Asia is rapidly winding 
down. He prolongs the withdrawal of 
American servicemen, yet regularly ap- 
pears on television to announce that a 
few more combat ground troops will soon 
be on their way home. Despite the 1970 
Cambodian incursion, he would like this 
Nation to believe that he is bringing 
peace to the war-torn region which we 
have bombed, strafed, defoliated, and 
wasted for a decade. 

Something is wrong, however, when 
the President of the United States hides 
the slaughter of Southeast Asians behind 
@ smokescreen of duplicity. That is ex- 
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actly what is happening in the air war 
in Indochina. 

Recently, the Center for International 
Studies at Cornell University released its 
landmark report, “The Air War in Indo- 
china.” The study shows that in the first 
3 years of the Nixon administration, 
more bomb tonnage was dropped on the 
people of Southeast Asia than in the last 
4 years of the Johnson administration. 
Since 1965, the United States has 
dropped approximately 6,200,000 tons of 
air-delivered munitions on Indochina, in 
contrast to 2,000,000 tons in all theaters 
in World War II and 1,000,000 tons dur- 
ing the Korean conflict. 

Our 6,200,000 tons of air-delivered 
munitions have been spread as follows: 


And, Mr. Speaker, this massacre by 
proxy, bombing from the relative safety 
of the skies, is going on today. 


CONSUMERISM AND CONSUMERISTS 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
reported to my people on consumerism 


and consumerists. I insert my report in 
the Recorp at this point: 


RARICK REPORTS TO His PEOPLE ON CONSUM- 
ERISM AND CONSUMERISTS 


Much publicity is being given today in 
accentuating the consumer movement and to 
the self appointed consumerists who purport 
to be the protectors of the rights of all con- 
sumers, 

Who are consumers? They are buyers— 
anyone and everyone who buys anything is a 
consumer, You are a consumer. Do the radi- 
cal militant consumerists speak for you or 
only because you are silent and others think 
they do? 

I thought we'd talk today about the 
consumerists. Who they are and what they 
are really after. 

Most Americans realize that there have 
always been short-change artists unbal- 
anced scales, cutrate specials, and other 
frauds practiced upon the buyer. I think it 
is reasonably safe to say that such thievery 
has been going on in the marketplace from 
time immemorial. Many solutions and de- 
terrents have been proposed but the most 
successful has been that the consumer once 
stung does not repeat. He or she goes else- 
where. This is called experience. It cannot be 
bought, taught, nor legislated. 

Certainly many consumer announcements 
and proposals have merit. On the other 
hand, some of the crusade objectives are 
absurd to the extent of constituting an in- 
sult to every housewife in our land, For con- 
trary to the contemporary rationalizations of 
some, most housewives and consumers who 
work hard for their money have enough 
commonsense to know what they want to 
buy without some Government bureaucrat 
taking their hand and leading them to the 
nationalized noncompetitive store stocking 
no choice of products from which to pick, 
That is why bars of soap have different 
colored wrappers and various scents—a 
choice. 
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Many people are awakening to realize that 
some consumer movements have become 
quite profitable—especially to the leaders. 
While others, promoting seemingly worth- 
while causes, appear far more interested in 
developing impossible political issues and or- 
ganizing a new bloc vote than in accom- 
plishing results. Then there are those few 
informed onwatchers who have pierced the 
veil of emotion do-gooderism of helping con- 
sumers. and see the threat from the national 
socialist movement dedicated not at help- 
ing the buyer but to a fully nationalized 
economy—tfull wage, price, and market con- 
trol. And to that end the consumerism move- 
ment is contrary to the bona fide interests of 
the consumer whose only true source of re- 
lief is through competitive free enterprise. 

Our people are hearing a lot these days 
about “consumerism” and the promised 
goals of so-called consumer pressure groups. 
Since the self-styled spokesmen of consum- 
erism claim to speak for all of us, I feel 
these unelected leaders and their self-selected 
goals are entitled to some scrutiny and dis- 
cussion. 

I want to make clear that when I refer to 
consumerist groups, I am not talking about 
the several legitimate organizations, such as 
the Better Business Bureaus, which work 
constructively through the free enterprise 
system to protect the consumer, I am refer- 
ring to self-appointed independently fi- 
nanced activists who would stir up conflict 
and dissension between producers and con- 
sumers. They have been referred to as the 
“disaster lobby.” They proclaim disaster for 
the nation unless government action is 
promptly taken to remedy their every claim 
of discriminatory and unwise business prac- 
tices which they say are harmful to con- 
sumers. They have attacked the automobile 
industry for making unsafe cars, packers and 
processors for contaminated food and for 
cheating the consumer with odd-size con- 
tainers, and have charged industry and busi- 
ness with false advertising. They consider 
business a target; profit, their enemy. They 
advocate more controls over free enterprise. 
In the ultimate the consumer loses by price 
and selection. They would have the federal 
government nationalize industries and op- 
erate the machine of production along guide- 
lines set by the consumerist whiz kids. Their 
Teal goal is the destruction of the free en- 
terprise system by placing private industry 
under public controls. One of the leading 
consumerist spokesmen proposed that cor- 
porations abusing the public interest should 
be taken over by the government and their 
officers sent to jail. Who then would run the 
corporation and for how long would it pro- 
duce and what would it produce? 

The public has a right to know the back- 
ground of the consumerist lobby which is 
after all supposedly working on the public’s 
behalf since we are all consumers. The two 
most outspoken consumerist groups claiming 
to speak for Americans are Consumers Union 
and the Consumer Federation of America. 

Consumers Union was formed in 1935 as 
& rival organization to a legitimate con- 
sumer group known as Consumers Research. 
A dissident group of employees of Consumers 
Research, unsuccessful in their attempt to 
gain control over Consumers Research, 
formed Consumers Union. 

According to testimony before the House 
Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
tles in 1938, Consumers Union was formed 
as a result of a 1935 Communist Party direc- 
tive to “launch a whole new series of united 
front organizations dealing ostensibly with 
the interests of consumers.” Consumers 
Union has been cited as a communist front 
by the U.S. Government as well as by the 
governments of California and Pennsylvania. 

The other major consumerist group is the 
Consumer Federation of America. It was 
formed three years ago. At the first national 
conference of consumers called the Consum- 
ers Assembly held in April, 1966, and presided 
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over by the President of Consumers Union, 
it was proposed by a Special Assistant to the 
President of the United States that a federa- 
tion of consumers be established. 

Two years later, the Consumers Federation 
of America was a reality. There is a close 
relationship between Consumers Union and 
the Consumer Federation of America. An 
assistant director of Consumers Union served 
at the same time as secretary-treasurer and a 
member of the executive Committee of the 
Consumer Federation of America. 

It is of interest to note that when an 
executive of a large national retail chain 
asked about becoming a member of the Con- 
sumer Federation of America, he was told 
that his company did not qualify since it had 
no consumer program and since it was run 
for profit. Only members like consumer co- 
operatives are eligible to join. 

Thus far, I have attempted to show briefly 
that there have been Communist influences 
in the drive for consumer rights and that the 
real purpose of the consumerists is not so 
much to protect consumers as it is to destroy 
free enterprise. Under the pretext of protect- 
ing rights of millions of consumers, the con- 
sumer lobby is launching an attack on the 
productive sectors of our society, both labor 
and management, in its ultimate goal of 
transforming our free enterprise economic 
system into a government-managed and con- 
trolled society. 

There is no doubt that the consumerists 
have achieved considerable power and influ- 
ence since their Consumers Union was formed 
in 1935. The Consumer Federation of Amer- 
ica’s President was selected in 1968 by the 
then HEW Secretary Wilbur J. Cohen to head 
the newly created Office of Consumer Services, 
and the two consumer groups were the only 
consumer organizations testifying at House 
hearings on the Consumer Protection Act of 
1971, which the House passed on October 14, 
The consumer Lobby does constitute a threat 
to free enterprise. The best weapon for coun- 
teracting the threat is truth—truth about 
the fabricated charges of the disaster lobby 
and truth about the proven superiority of 
free enterprise over any other economic 
system. 

Take air pollution for example, while the 
consumerists clamor that industrial leaders 
should be jailed for polluting the atmosphere, 
the truth is that the amount of pollutants in 
the air has steadily decreased in almost every 
major city. 

And the charge that the planet will soon 
have standing room only if we don’t reduce 
population is false. The birth rate in just 
about every major country in the world has 
been declining so fast that there is a genuine 
concern about underpopulation. 

A good example of how the American 
housewife was fooled by those who pretend 
to protect the consumer is the use of phos- 
phates in laundry detergents. Following a 
campaign by the consumerists to abolish the 
use of phosphates as being unsafe and dan- 
gerous, various communities prohibited their 
use. Producers had to change their formulas 
and spend millions in advertising to tell the 
people which soaps did not contain phos- 
phates. Then it was discovered that phos- 
phates were perfectly safe but that the sub- 
stitutes for phosphates were harmful to chil- 
dren. This illustrates how the unfounded 
scare tactics used in one so-called consumer 
protection program cost American industry 
and consumers millions of dollars, harming 
rather than helping the consumer, 

Many more examples might be cited to 
show how consumerists exaggerate by nit- 
picking to mislead consumers. 

The nation’s news media and schools would 
render a real service in the cause of freedom 
by frequently proclaiming the benefits of 
the free enterprise system, which along with 
the two other main sources of our strength— 
the Holy Bible and the U. S. Constitution— 
made America the most prosperous coun- 
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try in the world and the emulation of other 
nations. 

Let us emphasize that the consumers’ best 
friend is competitive free enterprise which 
responds to their needs much more readily 
than government bureaucrats. Is the record 
of the government bureaucrats so success- 
ful in other fields that we can now in con- 
fidence trust them with another control over 
our lives? 

Let us constantly remind citizens that 
government has nothing to give that it 
doesn’t first take from people. Likewise so- 
cialism only works where it has been al- 
lowed to feed from the progress of free en- 
terprise produced taxes to pay for govern- 
ment corruption and political promises. 

Let us impress upon the citizenry that 
the struggle between communism and capi- 
talism is a struggle between dictatorship and 
a free economic system—between slavery and 
freedom. 

Let us explode the myth that a planned 
socialist economy under the direction of gov- 
ernment is more efficient than a productive 
free enterprise economy. 

And let us remember our experiences that 
the only thing governments can control is 
people. And that governments can control 
people, only by taking away the people’s 
right to control themselves. Governments 
don't control prices, only people. A pound 
of tomatoes doesn't care what the price is. 
But people care—the people who grow the 
tomatoes, the people who sell the tomatoes, 
and the people who buy the tomatoes. 

By proclaiming the truth about the su- 
periority of a competitive free enterprise 
system over a controlled economy and acting 
in accordance with this truth, we can coun- 
teract the propaganda by so-called consum- 
erists to one of the pillars of America’s 
greatness—the free enterprise economic 
system. 


NATIONAL BIBLE WEEK 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1971 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, it is most fit- 
ting and proper that we observe National 
Bible Week during the week of Thanks- 
giving, November 21 through 28. Amer- 
ica, more than any other nation, has 
much for which to be thankful. We are 
the bastion of democracy and the hope 
of the free world. We have reached this 
position of strength and abundance as 
“one Nation under God.” Religion and 
Bible reading are basic and fundamental 
to our national heritage. We are all fa- 
miliar with the picture of the American 
pioneer heading west with few personal 
possessions other than his Bible. For our 
forebears, as it is for many of us today, 
the Bible was a living book. The Bible 
is timeless literature. It is rich history. 
It is the supreme code of ethics for our 
daily lives. The Bible can be the source 
of all true wisdom. Especially during 
these troubled times, Mr. Speaker, the 
Bible can be the invaluable source of 
strength, guidance, and comfort. 

Throughout American history no other 
book has been more closely bound with 
our national destiny. President Abraham 
Lincoln relied on the Bible for many of 
his decisions. Some of his most memo- 
rable speeches and proclamations bor- 
rowed from Biblical text and wording. 
There are innumerable examples of how 
phrases from the Scriptures have become 
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part of our daily language. The Bible is 
today a strong and vibrant force in the 
life or our Nation. I firmly believe, Mr. 
Speaker, that our Nation’s dedication to 
those great principles enunciated in the 
Bible is largely responsible for the 
strength, liberty, and abundance of this 
great land. 

Yes, at this Thanksgiving season we do 
have much to be thankful for. Some na- 
tions suffer untold misery and human 
degradation, while others feel the harsh 
yoke of atheistic and materialistic op- 
pression. In America, we are on the right 
track. We are moving in the right direc- 
tion. We are, more than any other nation 
in the history of the world, one Nation, 
under God, with liberty, justice, and 
abundance for all. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I commend the 
coordinators of this the 3ist annual Na- 
tional Bible Week. It is highly fitting and 
proper in the Thanksgiving season for us 
to encourage the reading and study of 
the Holy Scripture and to reaffirm the 
close and lasting connection of our na- 
tional heritage to the word of the Bible. 
I commend to my colleagues in the Con- 
gress and to all Americans renewed 
study of the greatest Book of all. 


SUSAN ANTHONY 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, our distin- 
guished and able colleague, the Honor- 
able SEYMOUR HALPERN, has introduced 
an excellent bill, of which I am pleased 
to be a cosponsor, to provide for the 
portrait of Susan B. Anthony to appear 
on the $2 bill. The Treasury Department 
has indicated that the revitalization of 
the $2 bill would save the taxpayers a 
considerable amount in printing and dis- 
tribution costs, and I feel it most fitting 
that women be represented on this de- 
nomination by Susan Anthony, who con- 
tributed so much to womanhood and our 
national heritage. 

Mr. HALPERN’s bill has gained wide sup- 
port here in the House, from the Gov- 
ernors of many States and from dozens 
of women’s organizations. At this point I 
would like to share with my colleagues 
one of many endorsements of the legis- 
lation, this one from Louis Rukeyser, 
ABC News, New York. Rukeyser’s com- 
ments follow: 

RUKEYSER’s WORLD 

I’m Louis Rukeyser, ABC News, New York, 

and this is “Rukeyser’s World” on the Amer- 


ican Information Radio Network. I'll have a 
look at liberated money in sixty seconds. 

At last comes an idea from the fanatics of 
women’s liberation that even an old male 
chauvinist can support. The suggestion that 
women replace men on the faces of at least 
some of the nation’s currency is aestheti- 
cally pleasing, culturally fair and financially 
realistic. 

The faces of the bills would then be of the 
same gender as the hands that so often 
spend them, and what could be more reason- 
able than that? 

The actual opening suggestion, as spon- 
sored in Congress by New York’s Representa- 
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tive Seymour Halpern, calls for a substitu- 
tion on the face of the two-dollar bill, Susan 
B. Anthony going in for Thomas Jefferson. 

It would be taken as frivolous, I gather, to 
comment on the physical appearance of the 
stern suffragette, or to propose some more 
voluptuous type for some higher denomi- 
nation. After all, George Washington and 
Andrew Jackson didn’t win any beauty con- 
tests, either, yet their rugged countenances 
have adorned our currency for years. 

You will notice that I have not mentioned, 
as an argument in favor of this change, the 
traditional statistics indicating that women 
already own most of the nation's wealth. 

Julia Montgomery Welsh, a dynamic lady 
who combines looking after twelve children 
with being the first woman member of the 
American Stock Exchange, once told me that 
these statistics are misleading, because much 
wealth nominally owned by women is in fact 
controlled by men. 

A similar point was made by that devoted 
liberationist, Gloria Steinem, who grumbled 
that all the nation’s money now has men’s 
faces on it, which she said was, and I quote, 
“symbolic of where the power is.” 

Well, that’s going a little too far, I think— 
at least at my house. And while I support 
the movement to end sex discrimination on 
crumpled dollar bills and battered quarters, 
I would caution the more militant ladies 
that as a contribution to economic prosper- 
ity, the face on the currency is only skin 
deep. 

After all, the British have had Queen Eliz- 
abeth’s face on all their money since her 
reign begun, yet the pound still gets de- 
valued just as often as if they still had a 
King. 

I'm Louis Rukeyser, ABC News, New York, 
and this has been “Rukeyser’s World” on the 
American Information Radio Network. 


THE COLLEGE VOTER 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, in the 
October 1971, edition of State Govern- 
ment News, a monthly publication of the 
Council of State Governments, the ques- 
tion of where students may vote—at 
home or at college—is discussed. The ar- 
ticle summarizes the opinions of a num- 
ber of State attorneys general. Some of 
them advise students that they are free 
to choose their own residency without 
being required to offer evidence of in- 
tent or undergo extensive questioning, 
and others caution that a student’s resi- 
dence is presumed to be that of his par- 
ents’ and to change it requires factual 
proof of intent. Thus, the laws on voter 
residency differ widely among the several 
States. 

In order to carry out the full intent of 
the constitutional amendment grant to 
18-year-olds the right to vote, it is log- 
ical that the States should modernize 
their voter residency statutes to permit 
student voters the right to register and 
vote either at their parents’ home or at 
their college home. 

The text of the article follows: 

WHERE May STUDENTS Vote—HoMETOWN 

OR COLLEGE? 

Attorneys General are divided on what 
qualifications students should possess to 
vote in their college towns. 

Some Attorneys General are advising that 
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students and minors are as free as adults 
to choose their own residency without being 
required to offer evidence of intent or sub- 
mitting to extensive questioning. 

Others are cautioning that a student's res- 
idence is presumed to be that of his par- 
ents’ and to change it he should offer fac- 
tual proof of his intentions. These opinions 
suggest questions registrars may ask in de- 
termining residency. 

Laws on establishing voter residency differ 
among the States. Opinions on the state 
residency laws were issued primarily to aid 
election officers in registering the newly en- 
franchised 18- to 2l-year-olds. The Attor- 
neys General stressed that the registrars 
would haye to determine each case individu- 
ally and no blanket guidelines could be 
given. 

It is the student’s intent which is a ma- 
jor point of contention. Attorneys General 
differ on whether the student’s intent to re- 
side in a community while a student is suf- 
ficient to meet state requirements. The lib- 
eral view was expressed by the Attorneys 
General of Florida, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
and Washington. They declared adequate the 
intent to remain while a student, coupled 
with an intent not to return to the previous 
residence. 

Many States have a law or constitutional 
provision which stipulates that a person is 
not deemed to gain or lose a residence by 
attending an institution of learning, serving 
in civil or military duty of the United States, 
engaging in navigation, or residing in a pub- 
lic institution. 

The Michigan Supreme Court held uncon- 
stitutional this provision in Wilkins v. 
Bentley (August 27, 1971) because the State 
could demonstrate no compelling interest 
for placing this burden of a rebuttable pre- 
sumption on the right of students to vote 
and thus had denied them equal protection 
of the laws. 

Attorneys General of States which have 
this provision generally interpreted it as 
meaning that physical presence in a com- 
munity while at school must be coupled 
with an intent to remain. 

The first State Supreme Court ruling on 
the 26th Amendment was the California de- 
cision that 18- to 21-year-olds must be 
treated the same as adults for voting pur- 
poses. In Jolicoeur ét al. v. Mihaly et al. 
(August 27, 1971), the Court held it would 
violate minors’ rights to require them to 
vote in their parents’ district, even by ab- 
sentee. It also concluded “strong state poli- 
cies require that voters participate in elec- 
tions where they reside.” The Court ruled 
applicants could not be specially questioned 
because of their “age or occupational sta- 
tus.” 

The California Supreme Court ruling 
overturned an opinion issued by Attorney 
General Evelle J. Younger that the voting 
residence of an unmarried minor was the 
parents’ home. He noted there was no spe- 
cific state law on the question and requested 
Judicial or legislative clarification. He com- 
mented that 21-year-old students could vote 
at their school residency if they met require- 
ments and abandoned their former residence. 

Summaries of Attorneys General's opinions 
which declared minors and students eligible 
to freely establish their own yoting residency 
follow. 

Florida Attorney General Robert L. Shevin 
advised: The only voting requirement is one- 
year state and six-month county residency. 
Student vacations away from college towns, 
like temporary absences of all voters, do not 
affect residency. Students are eligible to yote 
in municipal elections, regardless of whether 
or not they live in a dorm. To apply different 
standards to students and other voters would 
violate “equal protection” of the law. Stu- 
dents are affected by local legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial decisions. They observe 
local conditions, have access to news, and 
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often work in the community. Students 
should be treated no differently than corpo- 
ration employees, assigned to localities for 
limited periods. 

Georgia Attorney General Arthur K. Bolton 
explained: A person with more than one 
residence may choose which is his domicile. 
For voting purposes, a minor has this choice. 

College towns benefit from the census 
count of students in larger state and federal 
grants and more legislative representation. 
Students are affected by local decisions, have 
access to news, and have the “same stake in 
the outcome of the elections as any other 
citizens in the community.” 

A 1970 U.S. Supreme Court decision (Evans 
v. Cornman, 398 U.S. 419), allowing residents 
of a federal enclave to vote in state and local 
elections, could be applied to college stu- 
dents, who also are included in a census of 
the town, affected by state and local laws, 
and pay taxes. 

Idaho Attorney General W. Anthony Park 
stated: Residence for voting is the place of 
an elector’s fixed habitation and to which, 
whenever he is absent, he has the intention 
of returning according to law. “Intent to 
stay in a place permanently or temporarily 
is subjective, and thus not ascertainable by 
objective observation ... the residence de- 
termination for voting purposes should be 
left for the voter himself to determine.” 

An out-of-state student is qualified if he is 
a six-month resident and declares his intent 
to become a permanent Idaho resident. Va- 
cations do not affect residency . 

The county clerk may register voters at 
branch locations and the “registration of 
students for their college classes would be an 
optimum time to register them to vote . . .” 

Illinois Attorney General William J. Scott 
pronounced: Students and those 18 to 21 
must be treated the same by registrars as 
those over 21. They cannot be asked about 
parental support, driver's license address, 
or denied registration because they live in 
a dorm. 

The law requires only proof of age, six 
months residence in the State and 30 days 
in the precinct. However, they must be “per- 
manent residents” as required by the new 
constitution or risk having their vote chal- 
lenged at the polls. The State Supreme Court, 
in a number of rulings, has held that in 
order to vote in a college town a student 
must prove that he has a “permanent” resi- 
dence there, and not at the home of his 
parents. 

Louisiana Attorney General Jack P. F. 
Gremillion explained: Under the constitu- 
tion a person is not deemed to gain a resi- 
dency by attending an institution of learn- 
ing. “To overcome this presumption,” a stu- 
dent should file a bona fide residence six 
months prior to registering to vote and file 
a letter of intent with the clerk of court 
to establish residency. The filing of the letter 
shows the intention of the student to vote 
in the parish and serves as proof that he 
has resided there. 

The 18- to 2l-year-olds are emancipated 
for voting purposes and not tied to their 
parents’ residency. 

Massachusetts Attorney General Robert 
H. Quinn declined to give guidelines to use 
in specific cases, but announced the follow- 
ing general principles: Students who are 
six-month residents and declare an inten- 
tion to stay in the community for an in- 
definite period are eligible to register. The 
fact that the applicant is a student should 
“place on him no greater burden of proving 
his domiciliary intent.” It is of no relevance 
whether a student has parental support, re- 
sides in a dorm, or whether his parents 
reside out of State. “The basic question to 
be answered is whether he intends to return 
to his former home as soon as his course 
of studies is completed.” 

Missouri Attorney General John C. Dan- 
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forth stipulated that: A student may change 
his residency if he (1) declares he has aban- 
doned his original residence and does not 
intend to return to it, (2) declares his in- 
tent to reside in the community for an in- 
definite period, and (3) his declarations are 
consistent with facts. “Indefinitely” can be 
for the time necessary to complete an edu- 
cation with an intent not to return to the 
previous residence. Neither parental control 
nor support precludes a minor from estab- 
lishing his own residency. 

Courts have considered church and other 
membership and listed addresses in deter- 
mining residency, but none of these are 
“conclusive.” 

North Dakota Attorney General Helgi 
Johanneson said: “Residence is acquired by 
an overt act coupled with intent.” A stu- 
dent may vote in his school community if 
he meets residence requirements. “. . . one 
of the basic questions which must be an- 
swered is the intent of the student .... 
If he intends to return to his home and 
does not make the place where he is staying 
while attending school his residence,” he 
does not qualify. Under state law, persons 
18 and over are adults and thus not con- 
sidered minors bound to their parents’ 
residence. 

The fact that the census counts students 
in their college town does not affect state 
laws dealing with residency. 

Oklahoma Attorney General Larry Derry- 
berry declared: Eighteen-year-old students 
may register in the community where they 
attend college if that is their legal residence 
and if they are otherwise qualified electors. 
When a person becomes a “resident” for 
voting purposes involves a question of fact 
and is “largely determined by the acts and 
intentions of the particular person desiring 
to vote.” This applies to students “as well 
as all other persons in determining whether 
they are qualified electors.” 

Washington Attorney General Slade Gorton 
advised State Representative Arthur C. 
Brown: Existing law would not be changed 
by a statute providing that students could 
vote at their school residence if they declare 
they have no present intention to move to 
any other voting area. A constitutional pro- 
vision, which states a student does not “gain 
or lose” a residence while at school, does not 
prevent establishment of a voting residence 
at school if there is an intent to remain 
permanently or indefinitely. 

On the issue, 25 Am. Jur. 2d, Elections, 
Section 72, is quoted, “As a general rule, a 
residence for voting purposes may be ac- 
quired where a student attending school or 
college has no intention of returning home, 
but is not certain as to the place of his 
future residence... .” 

Synopses of Attorneys General's opinions 
which generally held applicants must offer 
some proof of their eligibility to vote ina 
new district follow. 

Alaska Attorney General John E. Havelock 
stated: The law provides that the residence 
of a student who meets the voter qualifica- 
tions is the “residence shown on his last 
registration at the institution (of learning) 
made at least 30 days before an election.” 

Arkansas Attorney General Ray Thornton 
in a fact sheet on voter registration sent to 
all county clerks instructs: For a student to 
register in the county where he attends 
school, he must first establish his legal resi- 
dence there. The Arkansas Supreme Court 
ruled, in Ptak v. Jameson, 215 Ark. 292, “A 
student who comes to Fayetteville for the 
sole purpose of securing an education does 
so without making a change of residence. It 
is necessary to have a bona fide intention to 
make Fayetteville his home permanently or 
for an indefinite period and not to limit it 
to the time necessary to get an education.” 

Delaware Attorney General W. Laird Sta- 
bler, Jr., approved an opinion issued by State 
Solicitor C. Edward Duffy which states: A 
student may establish a voting residence 
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where he attends school if he meets dura- 
tional residency requirements, abandons his 
previous residence, and has actual intent to 
establish his new residence for an appreciable 
period of time. It is the intention of the 
prospective voter to abandon his old resi- 
dence and adopt the new which must be 
determined. All the facts and circumstances 
of each case must be considered. 

An out-of-state married student attending 
school nine months a year does not qualify. 
A student who remains during vacation with 
an idea toward settling in Delaware in the 
future might well qualify. 

Iowa Attorney General Richard C. Turner 
pronounced: Residence for voting means 
domicile which is largely a matter of intent. 
A student may intend to make the commu- 
nity where his college is located his domi- 
cile or permanent residence after he leaves 
college. But, if he intends to move after 
graduation or does not know what he is go- 
ing to do, that place is not his residence. 
While this test of residency is subjective 
and inguiry into a person’s state of mind 
somewhat difficult, the student can be asked 
under oath by challengers: his original resi- 
dence, his vacation residence, what address 
is listed on his college registration, his 
driver’s license or draft card, and “to produce 
anything he is carrying on his person to sub- 
stantiate his testimony.” 

A student, like any other prospective voter 
who is challenged, must sign a “declaration 
of eligibility,” and be permitted to vote. The 
State must look for its remedy in prosecuting 
the voter for false swearing. 

Kentucky Attorney General John B. Breck- 
inridge declared: “. ,. the general rule is 
that a student in a college town is presumed 
not to possess legal residence and the fact 
that he has resided there the necessary length 
of time to qualify to vote . .. does not of 
itself entitle him to this right.” A student 
must have no intention of returning to his 
parental home. His intentions cannot be as- 
certained solely on his own statement, but 
“determined in the light of all the facts and 
circumstances.” The facts must be “wholly 
independent and outside of his presence as 
a student and should be very clear and con- 
vincing. ...” 

A student also is eligible who is free of 
parental control, regards the community as 
his home, and has no other to which to re- 
turn in case of sickness or domestic affliction. 
Marriage emancipates a minor from parental 
control. 

Maine Attorney General James S. Erwin 
related: “Our law specifically decrees that 
a student does not acquire, nor can he claim, 
residence for yoting purposes from the fact 
of his attendance at an educational institu- 
tion.” It is up to local boards to decide 
whether an applicant meets residency re- 
quirements. “Mere verbal claims of intent 
are not enough. The local boards must be 
satisfied In each individual case that the 
totality of circumstances indicates a good 
faith intent to reside indefinitely in the 
State.” 

Maryland Attorney General Francis B, 
Burch advised: The registrar must deter- 
mine whether there are affirmative facts 
which establish the bona fide intent of a 
student to abandon his old domicile and 
establish a new one in his college com- 
munity. The same standards must be applied 
to all seeking to change residency, whether 
student or businessman. “Neither age nor 
occupational status are valid reasons for un- 
equal treatment by the registrars.” 

A list of 14 factors which courts have used 
in determining residency include frequency 
of return to previous domicile, employment, 
address on income tax and Griver’s license, 
and parental residence and intent to return 
to it. No certain number must be answered 
and each case must be judged individually. 

New Hampshire Attorney General Warren 
B. Rudman said: Although there may be 
special circumstances where a student’s 
legal residence is the place where he at- 
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tends school, generally speaking, the legal 
residence of a student is that of his parents. 
This applies equally to in-state and out-of- 
state students. “If anyone contends his name 
is illegally kept from the checklist, he may 
file a complaint in the Superior Court and he 
will be entitled to an immediate hearing...” 

The law is that a student does not gain 
or lose a residence by a temporary absence. 

Virginia Attorney General Andrew P. Mil- 
ler stated: The registrar must ascertain the 
intent of the student. “The intention to 
remain in a given jurisdiction only so long 
as a student . . . is not sufficient.” The 
intent to remain for an indefinite period is 
necessary. There can be no official guide- 
lines that registrars might employ in making 
this complex determination. Various courts 
have considered student plans after gradua- 
tion, payment of out-of-state tuition rates, 
vacation home, parental control and sup- 
port, driver’s license address, and bank ac- 
count location. 

A law that students are not deemed to gain 
or lose a residence at school does not pro- 
hibit them from registering there. 


STRUCTURE, OPERATION, AND REG- 
ULATION OF SECURITIES MAR- 
KETS 


HON. W. S. (BILL) STUCKEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. STUCKEY. Mr. Speaker, since 
coming to Congress in 1967 a major por- 
tion of the work of the Commerce and 
Finance Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, on which I serve, has been 
devoted to the securities industry. 

During this period, the financial com- 
munity has been shaken by internal 
crisis. In 1969 alone, an estimated 150 
brokerage firms liquidated and others 
either entered into mergers or cut back 
their operations. 

The changes within the industry can 
be attributed in large measure to internal 
structural change. Because this is a com- 
plicated industry, there are still many 
aspects of it that are not clearly under- 
stood. 

At the present time the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, the Commerce 
and Finance Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and the Securities Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing, Housing and Urban Affairs are con- 
ducting investigative studies in an at- 
tempt to add additional insight into the 
vast body of data already published on 
this industry. 

Earlier this week, Arthur Lipper III, 
president of Arthur Lipper Corp., a 
New York Stock Exchange firm, which 
serves only institutional clients, an- 
nounced that his firm would shortly with- 
draw from the institutional brokerage 
business. The unusual aspect of the an- 
nouncement was that Arthur Lipper 
Corp. is withdrawing from the business 
at a time when the firm’s net worth is 
close to its alltime high. Mr. Lipper cited 
as a principal reason for his decision the 
fact that structural changes taking place 
within the industry cast doubt on the fu- 
ture ability of his firm to earn an ade- 
quate, risk-related, return on the ever 
increasing amounts of capital which are 
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required in the operation of such a busi- 
ness. 

Yesterday, in testimony before the 
SEC’s investigatory hearing on the 
“Structure, Operation, and Regulation of 
Securities Markets,” Mr. Lipper ex- 
plained in greater detail basic structural 
changes he believes to be necessary to 
insure a sound securities market in the 
future. 

Because of widespread interest in this 
topie, I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Lipper’s introductory remarks and a text 
of his statement presented to the SEC be 
included at this point in the RECORD: 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS OF ARTHUR LIPPER III 


Gentlemen: Having submitted an inten- 
tionally brief, prepared statement, I am 
hopeful that it has been read and that I can 
now constructively answer any questions 
which may have been stimulated. 

In short, I believe the following to be in 
the public interest in the restructuring of 
our securities markets. 

1. Competitively negotiated commissions. 

2. Institutional access. 

3. A communication system based central 
market, 

4, Asingle, common Central Clearance and 
Depository Agency. 

5. A separation of those activities giving 
rise to irreconcilable conflicts of interest, 
specifically those of investment advisory and 
broker/dealer functions. 

In order of priority, I would suggest the 
establishment of a central market system as 
being the most important, with the Central 
Clearance Agency being the next most vital. 

Before I begin answering whatever ques- 
tions you may have, I would like to make 
two broad points not included in the pre- 
pared presentation. 

Firstly, there exists an overall investment 
industry problem of major proportions. That 
is simply the fact that, at presently existing 
levels of investment management fees, there 
is no profit possible for many of the organi- 
zations currently offering investment man- 
agement services without resorting to prac- 
tices which are adverse to the beneficial in- 
vestors’ interest. For example, I believe that 
only a small number of the very largest trust 
departments of commercial banks would be 
profitable on the basis of true cost allocation 
offset only by the advisory fees charged. Sim- 
llarly, management fees alone are not sufi- 
cient to earn a profit for most fund manage- 
ment companies, were commission charges to 
be either considered discretionary expense 
items and, therefore, subject to limitation, 
or for Moses V. Burgin type reasons. Even 
with the use of commissions for the acqui- 
sition of services, including those of invest- 
ment advisory, in the form of brokerage firm 
research, I estimate that individually the 
vast majority of management companies 
themselves lose money. I believe that the 
focus of attention on the fee level is mis- 
placed. 

Detailed disclosure of the investment 
related services being provided would be a 
competitively effective manner of insuring 
that investors received value for their fees. 
For example, I suggest new investment com- 
pany prospectus requirements regarding in- 
vestment related personnel and facilities 
with disclosure of compensation, experience 
and areas of responsibility for all individuals 
playing a meaningful decision making role. 
Specific costs of maintaining investment 
related facilities and services should also be 
disclosed. 

The focus of attention must be shifted to 
the positive achievement of valid investment 
objectives from that of stated compensation 
minimization. The present emphasis on lim- 
tting or reducing the visible fee structure 
causes many of the less visible practices 
which, in the end, are more costly to the in- 
vestor. 
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Secondly, even with its faults and inequi- 
ties, ours is the finest securities market in 
the world. I believe that there should be a 
Commission sponsored attempt to make our 
hopefully central market the international 
center of securities transactions. To accom- 
plish this, a greater sophistication and fiexi- 
bility will be required of the SEC, participat- 
ing issue companies, banks and broker/deal- 
ers than has been demonstrated in the past. 
It will also be necessary perhaps for Congress 
to recognize the potential importance of the 
United States achieving the competitively 
advantageous position of providing the forum 
for international securities ownership ex- 
change in that possibly enabling legislation 
will be required. 

Due to the highly regulated nature of our 
markets and the breadth and depth of our 
distribution, the United States could be the 
focal point in the internationalization of 
world securities markets. I believe this to be 
a desirable result from the standpoint of our 
national interest. 

I am now ready to answer your questions, 
and thank you for the opportunity. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR LIPPER III 


My name is Arthur Lipper II, and I am 
genuinely pleased to have been provided this 
opportunity to present my views regarding 
& number of the issues currently being 
studied relating to the structure of the U.S. 
securities markets. 

I believe that many basic structural 
changes must occur for our securities mar- 
kets to function in the most efficient man- 
ner possible from the standpoint of both the 
individual and institutional investor. 

As the changes in market structure and 
practice which I propose will be considered 
by many to be extreme, and clearly contra 
personal interest, and because I believe these 
changes partly inevitable, a brief description 
of my firm may be in order. Although this 
description is accurate in terms of the range 
of activities in which we have engaged, it is 
not reflective of our future corporate inter- 
ests, as we have this week announced our 
intention to withdraw from the securities 
brokerage business. Much of the rationale for 
the decision to leave the institutional stock 
brokerage business is contained in this pres- 
entation. Many of the activities might there- 
fore more appropriately be described. in the 
past tense as in the future, we intend to 
concentrate our efforts towards our corporate 
capital enhancement rather than client 
service. 

Arthur Lipper Corporation, of which I am 
the principal stockholder and President, is 
or has been a member of the New York, 
American and most regional stock exchanges. 
Serving institutions primarily, we have more 
than 1500 institutional accounts on our 
books. We maintain offices in New York, 
Washington, London, Geneva and Tokyo. We 
provide clients with research studies relat- 
ing to investment companies, investment 
management companies, and foreign issues 
of US. institutional interest. Our Washing- 
ton office monitors and prepares reports re- 
garding the activities of governmental agen- 
cies which affect corporate earnings, and our 
Tokyo office provides a constant flow of in- 
formation regarding Japanese investment 
companies and industrial corporations. 

Except as relating to our publications, we 
do not engage in the investment advisory 
area, nor do we “handle” or manage accounts 
other than our own. We do not act as under- 
writers nor do we generally participate as 
members of selling groups. We do not have 
s Sales agreement with any mutual fund, nor 
do we recommend the purchase or sale of in- 
vestment company shares. 

As agent for institutional clients, we pro- 
vide an expert execution capability through 
a fully staffed and highly experienced trans- 
actions department. We do employ firm capi- 
tal to facilitate many agency transactions, 
in that we are frequently forced through 
competitive pressures to be at risk in assum- 
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ing long or short positions contra those of 
our client to earn the right to charge that 
client. a commission. We are, on those oc- 
casions, in the ridiculous and uncomfort- 
able position of being able to profit only if, 
in the short term, our client’s market judg- 
ment is not as good as our own. As principal, 
we are an important dealer (market-maker) 
in the American Depositary Receipts of ma- 
jor foreign companies and also conduct a 
dealer business in U.S. equity and debt is- 
sues. Foreign arbitrage is one of our impor- 
tant activities. 

The existing market structure has been so 
enormously profitable for those vested in- 
dustry interests that it is difficult to envision 
these interests voluntarily accepting change. 
However, if the public interest is to prevail, 
change must come and the areas of conflict 
resolved in favor of the public interest. Over 
the longer term, the interests of the users 
and the sponsors of any system must be simi- 
lar, or the users will find alternative means 
of achieving their objectives. 

Unfortunately, a number of the specific 
structural and regulatory changes which I 
advocate as being in the public interest are 
sufficiently adverse to the interests of firms 
such as my own, as to make the continued 
viability of such institutionally-oriented, 
client-service organizations highly question- 
able. However, I do believe that securities 
firms, not unlike other commercial organiza- 
tions or groups, must either profitably ac- 
commodate themselves to the changing needs 
of those whom they serve or perish. 

The creation and maintenance of anti- 
competitive and restrictive membership and 
trading barriers intended to thwart the le- 
gitimate objectives of institutional clients 
or fiduciaries is not an appropriate method 
of serving those clients. The New York Stock 
Exchange’s denial of membership to a quali- 
fied and experienced brokerage affiliate of a 
major investment company advisor while, at 


the same time, accommodating a number of 
basically similar arrangements is at best in- 
consistent, and at worst exemplifies the 
reasons why Congress originally enacted 


antitrust legislation. Another restrictive 
practice is embodied in the New York Stock 
Exchange’s Rule 394. Rule 394 theoretically 
places every NYSE member receiving an or- 
der (which is not designated by the client 
“stock exchange execution only”) in jeop- 
ardy in terms of his fiduciary obligations and 
certainly raises questions for the institu- 
tional investor in similar terms of achieving 
“best execution.” In this regard, I under- 
stand that several of the country’s largest 
banks are currently using the third market 
for more than 30% of their executions. 

For most institutionally-oriented ex- 
change member brokerage firms, it is no 
longer feasible to serve institutional inves- 
tors on an agency basis, where that specific 
activity must stand the test of profitability. 
Moreover, improved communication systems 
cast serious doubt, from the institutions’ 
standpoint, on the necessity or desirability 
of utilizing the services of securities brokers 
or, in fact, the Stock Exchanges. 

Therefore, I believe the following develop- 
ments are logical and desirable in light of 
current investor needs, market structure 
realities and the public interest. 

I. Competitively negotiated agency com- 
mission charges on all securities transac- 
tions. 

II. Establishment of a central market in 
the form of a computer-based communica- 
tions system. 

IIT. Institutional access to the central 
market system. 

IV. Establishment of a mandatory indus- 
try-wide, central Common Clearance and De- 
pository Agency. 

V. Separation of investment advisory ac- 
tivities from those of broker/dealer func- 
tions, 

In my discussion of each area, I have not 
assumed acceptance of any of the above pro- 
posed specific developments and will, there- 
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fore, discuss them primarily in relation to 
the current industry situation. 
I. COMMISSION CHARGES 

The concept of an enforceable schedule of 
fixed minimum agency commission charges, 
as applicable to institutions, is fallacious. In 
actual practice, all exchange member broker- 
age firms—while nominally adhering to a 
fixed level of commission charges—provide a 
wide range of complimentary services of 
widely varying and, in some cases, indeter- 
minable value to their clients. These comple- 
mentary or “bundled” services range present- 
ly from all types and qualities of research to 
security safekeeping and dividend collection, 
entertainment, block positioning, and tax 
and estate planning advice. The range of serv- 
ices is broad and the cost of providing serv- 
ices is the principal form of competition be- 
tween firms. Professor Seymour Smidt of 
Cornell has testified that, in his opinion, 
which I share, “There is a strong tendency 
for the level of costs to adjust itself to the 
brokerage rate schedule, since firms can at- 
tract customers from their competitors only 
by offering more service, even when the serv- 
ices cost more than they are worth to the 
customers.” 

It could be stated that the “quality” of 
research or investment advice is the truly 
distinguishing factor between competing 
firms. This position is, however, consider- 
ably weakened when it is recognized that 
specific individuals are most responsible for 
creating research or investment advice and 
are highly mobile. They can, for the most 
part, be recruited by competing firms on the 
basis of the competitor being willing to spend 
more of gross commission revenues for the 
services of those individuals. In other words, 
brokerage firms adhering to fixed commis- 
sion levels compete by allocating discretion- 
ary and varying percentages of gross com- 
mission income to provide services over and 
above the cost of physically settling transac- 
tions. 

Would it not be more logical to encourage 
firms to charge clients fees which permitted 
profitable operations based on each firm’s cost 
of providing the services necessary to attract 
each client? The argument that the large 
brokerage firms could provide their clients 
certain services, at a cost of considerably less 
per unit of service than that of smaller firms 
(due to economies of scale), is certain to be 
put forth. It is also probably valid. So what! 
Larger firms would, in time, due to competi- 
tive pressures, reduce their charges to com- 
petitively realistic levels. Of course, this proc- 
ess would be hastened and assured were free 
institutional access possible, since major fi- 
nancial entities would enter the general 
brokerage business if lack of competition 
made profit margins exceptionally attractive, 

Although I do not believe that all smaller 
brokerage firms would be forced out of busi- 
ness, I do believe that most would assume 
the role of investment advisors, using the 
mechanical brokerage services of other or- 
ganizations. Almost of necessity, the invest- 
ment advisory business is a personal service 
business, a one-to-one relationship between 
investor and advisor, not unlike the prac- 
tices of medicine, law and accounting. Most 
individual brokers are really, from the clients’ 
standpoint, advisors, and should, therefore, 
be viewed in that context. Many investors de- 
sire professional investment advice and are 
willing to pay the necessary fees. There is still 
ample opportunity for the competent indi- 
vidual practitioner and smaller entity to 
profitably serve the real need of investors for 
sound investment advice. 

The public interest would appear to be 
served by permitting competitively negoti- 
ated commissions, thereby allowing the nat- 
ural laws of supply and demand to function 
for the benefit of the “market” in the broad- 
est sense, 

Il. CENTRAL MARKET SYSTEM 

Assuming the desired function of a govern- 
mentally supervised securities market is to 
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provide a fair, equitable and efficient method 
for the mobilization of capital and, therefore, 
the exchange of ownership of publicly traded 
securities, it is clear that the current sys- 
tem is far from perfect. That which is needed, 
in my opinion, is a central market system 
having continuous ability to consummate 
transactions within a reasonable period of 
time, to broadly disseminate market related 
information to both actual and prospective 
buyers and sellers and to equitably represent 
both agency and principal orders. 

A stock exchange or federation of com- 
peting stock exchanges utilizing a common 
or composite tape does not a central market 
make. A central market, in the United States, 
in the 1970's, is not a building or group of 
buildings having large unobstructed floor 
spaces—it is a communication system—a 
computer-based, nongeographically depend- 
cnt communication system. In prototype 
form, it exists today. It is called NASDAQ, 

There are, of course, other systems which 
contain useful elements, among them AutEx, 
Instanet and even the NYSE’'s BAS. The New 
York Stock Exchange’s proposed Automated 
Trading System may possibly be constructive, 
but not nearly so as the Trading Terminal 
Plan which was rejected by the NYSE be- 
cause “. , . among other considerations, this 
plan (TTP) would effectively eliminate the 
trading floor . . .” The NYSE states as one 
of the reasons for favoring its Automated 
Trading System that “it builds upon a prime 
Exchange asset, the Specialist system.” As 
regarding the virtues of the current Special- 
ist system, I would refer interested parties to 
Professor Seymour Smidt’s testimony on Oc- 
tober 12th, 1971. I believe that the highly 
qualified Professor Smidt pinpointed some of 
the basic weaknesses of the currently non- 
competitive NYSE specialist system, and has, 
in a totally logical and understandable man- 
ner, described a central market concept 
which the Commission should seriously con- 
sider implementing. 

Were a NASDAQ-type system to be used as 
the basis for the Central Market, as I be- 
lieve is currently practical, then a number 
of structural, regulatory and mechanical im- 
provements should be implemented. These 
include: 


1, Competing 


specialist/market-makers 
should designate the size of their quoted 
dealer markets by class of market. In other 
words, & class A market would be one in 
which a specialist/market-maker was pre- 
pared to buy or sell upwards of 5,000 shares, 
a class B market would require upwards 


of 2,000 shares being “good” on both 
the offer and bid, and a class C market 
would be the one for less than 2,000 shares. 
It should be possible for a market-maker to 
display within the system more than one 
class of quoted market. For example, a class 
C market quote by one specialist/market- 
maker in a given security might be 5014-—%, 
whereas 50-5114 might be the class A market 
(more than 5,000 shares bid for and offered) 
quoted by the same dealer. 

2. Agency orders accepted by a specialist/ 
market-maker should take precedence over 
that specialist/market-maker's principal bids 
or offerings. Within the quoted market 
spreads, specialist/market-makers should dis- 
close whether acting in a principal or agency 
capacity. 

3. The system must be capable of creating a 
sequential trade tape, as well as having re- 
call capabilities to display historical in- 
formation such as: last sale, volume, firm in- 
volyed in latest transaction, summary of in- 
dividual firm transactions, etc. It would be 
desirable if the same system could store and 
recall fundamental corporate data relat- 
ing to each issue such as: latest earnings, 
dividends, news flashes, etc. 

4. The system should be capable of trans- 
action consummation without requiring di- 
rect contact between specialist/market-mak- 
ers, thereby “locking in" trades. Transactions 
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would be cleared through a Central Clearance 
and Depositary Agency which I will discuss 
later. Direct negotiation would still be re- 
quired for transactions involving any sub- 
stantial number of shares. 

5. All securities transactions should be 
required to be consummated within the 
system and all users of the system should be 
regulated equally. 

Although the totally automated mech- 
anism envisioned by Professor Smidt is prob- 
ably the ultimate ideal central market con- 
cept, I believe that a NASDAQ-type system, 
mechanism possible in terms of existing 
hardware, software and vested securities 
industry political considerations. 


Iii, INSTITUTIONAL ACCESS 


I believe it appropriate for institutional 
investors and fiduciaries to be accorded full 
access to whatever form of central market 
ultimately evolves. I believe that many of 
the problems of nonuniform exchange re- 
gulation and undesirable reciprocal prac- 
tices which have plagued the investment and 
securities industries are directly traceable 
to denial of full access. I also believe that 
all brokerage profits earned by fiduciaries 
from securities transactions should be used 
to reduce related investment management 
fees. However, protection from legal action 
should be afforded a fiduciary who decides 
not to enter the brokerage business based on 
a bona fide judgment that the costs out- 
weigh the savings to the institution he ad- 
vises or that the institution's best interest 
would not be served. 

As a practical matter, the members of the 
NYSE should accept institutional access at 
the same time as they may be forced to 
accept competitively negotiated commissions, 
as the practical effect would be to relieve 
the pressures for reduced commission rates 
on institutional sized transactions. 

It is simply illogical to believe that the 
securities industry can be an exception to a 
basic law of the marketplace which dictates 
that a large quantity customer or user will 
deal on different and more favorable terms 
than the small customer or user. It is also 
illogical for an exchange to welcome as mem- 
bers wealthy individuals who join for pur- 
poses of personal transaction expense re- 
duction and market mobility and, at the 
same time, deny membership to organiza- 
tions having an obligation to achieve the 
same ends for others. 

If a central market is intended to create 
an environment of maximum capital mobili- 
zation, it would then follow that all respon- 
sible asset management entities should be en- 
couraged to participate directly. 


Iv. COMMON CLEARANCE AND DEPOSITARY AGENCY 


If there is one single cause of the securi- 
ties industry’s chronic earnings cyclicality 
and related concern for the safety of custo- 
mer assets, it is the massive duplication of 
operational and administrative facilities 
which currently exists. Were the overhead 
burden of unevenly utilized, and for the 
most part unnecessary, personnel, equip- 
ment and real estate removed or lessened by 
the establishment of a Common Clearance 
and Depositary Agency, many presently 
troubled brokerage organizations could an- 
ticipate an extended and profitable existence, 
while, at the same time, reduce client 
charges. 

This concept can only work, for political 
reasons, if it were required that all securities 
dealers exclusively utilize the Agency and be 
denied the ability of holding customer as- 
sets within their own control. The method of 
financing the Agency is envisioned as being 
similar to that of financing exchanges pres- 
ently. In fact, I belleve that one of the basic 
functions of any exchange is, or should be, to 
provide its members with mechanical serv- 
ices to settle transactions which would oth- 
erwise have to be duplicated by many of the 
individual member firms. 
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The proposed Common Clearance and De- 
Positary Agency could pay an appropriate 
rate of interest to the clients of securities 
firms based upon free credit balances left 
with the Agency. 

The Agency could also play a leading role 
in the movement towards reducing the nec- 
essity for individual stock certificates, as 
well as assuming corporate stock transfer 
and registrar functions. Also the establish- 
ment of such an agency would reduce, if 
not eliminate, the problem of brokerage firm 
securities thefts. 

I believe that, as regards the establish- 
ment of a Common Clearance and Depositary 
Agency, the public interest and that of the 
securities industry are similarly served. 


V. SEPARATION OF INVESTMENT ADVISORY AND 
BROKER/DEALER FUNCTION 

In the structuring of a central market, 
whatever be the ultimate form, I believe 
there should be a separation of functions 
wherein unresolvable conflicts of interest 
exist. 

The Martin Report identifies exchange 
member control of investment company ad- 
visors as one such area. I choose to believe 
that the basis for concern resides in the 
possibility of the investment advisor gen- 
erating transactions for personal profit, and 
is not simply an attempt to “trade off” this 
area to preserve the brokerage business ex- 
clusively for the New York Stock Exchange 
membership. 

While I agree that meaningful conflicts 
of interest exist in this area, I believe the 
same conflicts exist in the investment man- 
agement control of other types of discre- 
tionary institutional accounts. Further- 
more, I believe that the identical problem 
exists with respect to the vast majority of 
individual retail accounts, since in most 
instances specific recommendations made by 
registered representatives are generally ac- 
cepted. The individual client is, of course, 
provided with “facts” and reasons for the 
recommendation, but normally is not in a 
position to either verify the factual content 
nor assess the validity of the opinion. There- 
fore, it would appear that the distinction be- 
tween retail discretionary and non-discre- 
tionary accounts is more legal than real. 

Because of prevailing reciprocal practices, 
the ability to direct the placement of sub- 
stantial brokerage business on a discretionary 
basis is one of the most valuable assets any 
organization can have whether or not it is a 
member of a stock exchange. 

The situation whereby an advisor generates 
revenue for himself through client activity 
regardless of investment result is one of con- 
tinuing concern. Obviously, an even greater 
conflict of interest is present in situations 
where the advisor is acting in a underwriter 
or dealer capacity. 

Therefore, it is suggested that all advisory 
functions be separated from those of a 
broker/dealer. Mechanically, this could be 
accomplished by requiring those organiza- 
tions which have confidence in their advisory 
abilities to concentrate in this area and be 
compensated by investors on a fee basis. In 
certain rare instances, performance incentive 
fees may be justified. Those broker/dealer 
organizations which choose to remain in the 
business of trading securities or investment 
banking would then have as prospective cli- 
ents a materially expanded number of invest- 
ment advisory firms whose sole interest would 
be achieving satisfactory investment results 
for thelr advisory clients. To avoid conflict, 
the investment advisory clients should desig- 
nate broker/dealers to be used by their in- 
vestment advisors on their behalf. Investors 
wishing to make their own investment deci- 
sions would be free to use the services of 
broker/dealers, but broker/dealers would not 
be permitted to render investment advice. 

I believe that only through such an en- 
forced separation, as suggested, will this area 
of conflicting interests be ultimately resolved 
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in favor of the investor and, therefore, the 
public interest. 

In summation, I believe that: 

I, Commission charges should be fully 
negotiable. 

II. A central market communication sys- 
tem should be established. 

III. Institutions and their fiduciaries 
should be accorded the same degree of access 
to the central market system as qualified 
wealthy individuals or corporate investors. 

IV. A Common Clearance and Depositary 
Agency should be established to settle all 
securities transactions and, at the same time, 
have the responsibility of safeguarding in- 
vestor assets, 

V. Investment advisory and broker/dealer 
functions should be separated. 

I am sincere in my concern relating to the 
areas discussed and am anxious to answer 
any questions which I hope my presentation 
has stimulated. I would also welcome the 
opportunity of cooperating with the Com- 
mission in any detailed study of these areas 
as well as making a contribution in any way 
deemed appropriate. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, refer- 
ence to the voices and recommendations 
of authority and experience on both sides 
of the question is always an invaluable 
asset in our everlasting efforts to study 
and solve the very complex and chal- 
lenging problems of our time. 

Such a modern problem is the matter 
of legalized abortion in this country and 
an acknowledged authority on this sub- 
ject is Dr. Denis Cavanagh. Dr. Cava- 
nagh is a non-Catholic physician with 
extended experience in this area as pro- 
fessor of obstetrics and gynecology, De- 
partment of Obstetrics and Gynecology, 
Royal Hobart Hospital, Tasmania, Aus- 
tralia, and consultant to the dean of 
obstetrics and gynecology, St. Louis Uni- 
versity School of Medicine. 

Last May, Dr. Cavanagh addressed an 
assembly of the Texas Conference of 
Catholic Hospitals in San Antonio on 
the subject of legalized abortion and ex- 
cerpts from his very thoughtful and 
timely analysis of the problem appeared 
in the August 1971 issue of the magazine, 
Hospital Progress, and I wish to include 
the article at this point: 

LEGALIZED ABORTION: THE CONSCIENCE 
CLAUSE AND COERCION 
(By Denis Cavanagh, MD) 

There is a small but very active group of 
individuals in this country who favor abor- 
tion as a measure of population control. Most 
of them are very active in the movement for 
Hberalization of the abortion laws and, as 
a blind for their activities within this move- 
ment, they use the well-meaning and consci- 


entious physicians who merely desire clari- 
fication of the laws. 

In the State of Missouri, we are faced at 
the present time with a determined effort to 
achieve liberalization or repeal of the abor- 
tion laws, and I'm sure that a similar cam- 


paign is being waged in Texas. In 1968, I ap- 
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peared at the Missourl Senate hearings to 
speak for moderate liberalization of the abor- 
tion law on the basis of the American Law 
Institute proposal because I felt that this 
was a “middie-of-the-road” solution which 
most people wanted, alhough I believed per- 
sonally that abortion was only justified to 
save the life of the mother. In 1969 and again 
this year, because of the experience in Colo- 
rado and California, I spoke against liberali- 
zation in Missouri, I am not completely op- 
posed to any liberalization of the abortion 
laws for a number of reasons, and I think 
these are reasons that anybody with an open 
mind can understand. 

The California and Colorado liberalized 
abortion laws were well-written laws, but 
they have led to more dishonesty on the 
part of both patients and doctors than ever 
existed before. For example, in California in 
the first year, over 50 per cent of women 
treated were unmarried and most were af- 
fluent) although the law was supposed to 
help the married and the poor. Almost 90 
per cent of the indications were psychiatric 
vs. five per cent for organic disease. (If you 
believe that the doctors and patients were 
being honest you must also believe that 
serious mental illness is 18 times more com- 
mon than serious physical illness in preg- 
nant women in the State of California.) 

From these examples it is evident that 
dishonesty is more prevalent with liberaliza- 
tion of abortion laws than without it. Cer- 
tainly, when mental health is substituted for 
serlous mental illness you will have de facto 
“abortion on request.” 


MONEY IN ABORTIONS 


My second reason is that I believe patient 
care is suffering in the presence of liberalized 
laws and a significant number of complica- 
tions are occurring most of which are not 
being reported.* The complications are being 
concealed because: 1, Doctor abortionists do 
not want to face malpractice suits; and 2. 
they want to be allowed to continue to make 
enormous sums of money doing abortions. 
(Suction curettage, saline induction, and 
hysterotomy are all relatively simple proce- 
dures but the average fees charged private 
patients in California are $350, $550, and 
$650 respectively.) 

When all is considered it is now generally 
accepted that liberalized laws, especially 
those including psychiatric and environmen- 
tal indications, have created more problems 
than they have solved. As a result the ques- 
tion is no longer whether you will accept 
liberalization of your abortion laws, but 
whether you will accept “abortion on de- 
mand.” 

In view of this, I strongly advise against 
any liberalization of the current abortion 
laws. I speak especially against any law which 
would allow abortion for non-medical rea- 
sons. I speak as a Christian, as a citizen, as 
a gynecologist, and most important of all 
as à grown-up fetus. 

There is a great deal of talk about “not 
getting emotional” about this subject, but 
how unemotional can you get when you 
consider that a change to “abortion on 
demand” in Texas could result in the killing 
of thousands of unborn babies every year? 

We hear statements made by doctors to 
the effect that there is disagreement about 
when human life begins. There is no real 
disagreement as to the scientific facts, but 
only as to the ethics of the situation. 

In support of this statement, I would like 


1 Keith P. Russell, MD and Edwin W. Jack- 
son, MD, “Therapeutic Abortions in Califor- 
nia,” American Journal of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, Nov. 1, 1969, p. 757. 

* William Droegemueller, MD, et al., “The 
First Year of Experience with the New Abor- 
tion Law in Colorado,” American Journal of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology, March 1, 1969, 
p. 694. 
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to cite the following excerpt from the edi- 
torial entitled, “A New Ethic for Medicine 
and Society” from California Medicine, Sep- 
tember, 1970. This is the official journal of 
the California Medical Society and the article 
is written by a pro-abortionist, with refer- 
ence to the present attempt to move from 
liberalized abortion to abortion on demand 
in the State of California. 

. . . Since the old ethic has not yet been 
fully displaced it has been necessary to sepa- 
rate the idea of abortion from the idea of 
killing, which continues to be socially ab- 
horrent, The result has been a curious avoid- 
ance of the scientific fact, which everyone 
really knows, that human life begins at con- 
ception and is continuous whether intra- or 
extra-uterine until death. The very con- 
siderable semantic gymnastics which are re- 
quired to rationalize abortion as anything 
but taking a human life would be ludicrous 
if they were not often put forth under so- 
cially impeccable auspices. 

Even the people who are introducing bills 
to legalize abortion apparently recognize that 
it is wrong to kill a viable fetus, and in their 
bills usually prescribe punishment for those 
guilty of this offense. In doing so, they are 
apparently supporting the view that an un- 
born baby has rights, and so the main dis- 
agreement appears to be when the fetus is 
to be granted that most precious right of 
all, the right to life itself. 

The crux of the moral and legal debate 
over abortion is, in essence, the right of the 
mother to determine whether or not she 
should bear a particular child versus the 
right of the child to life. The most vigorous 
proponents of legalized abortion talk about 
the fetus as “a blob of protoplasm,” and feel 
it has no right to life until it has reached 
a certain stage of development. This is given 
variously as from 12 weeks to 28 weeks of 
intra-uterine life, and some apparently feel 
it has no right to life until after full-term 
delivery. If we take the definition of life as 
being said to be present when an organism 
shows evidence of individual animate exist- 
ence, I think that certainly from the blasto- 
cyst stage the fetus qualifies for respect. It 
is alive because it has the ability to repro- 
duce dying cells. It is human because its 
parents are human. It can be distinguished 
from other non-human species, and once 
implanted in the uterine wall it requires only 
nutrition and time to develop into one of us. 
If it contains an intrinsic genetic defect, cr 
if it is deprived of nutrition and time, it 
becomes a dead human fetus. 

I think that this is a reasonable, philo- 
sophical conclusion based on biological 
knowledge. It recognizes that human devel- 
opment is a single continuous process from 
implantation of the fertilized ovum in the 
uterine wall to the achievement of adult per- 
sonhood, It seems quite irrational, even if 
convenient, to choose a given point in this 
biologic continuum, e.g., the appearance of 
the heartbeat, or the feeling of movements, 
viability, or even expulsion from the uterus, 
as the beginning of human life. It seems evi- 
dent then that the fetus is only different 
from you and me in that it has not yet been 
given the time to develop its whole poten- 
tial. 

SOME FACTS OF LIFE 


Let us consider a few embryologic facts. 
The ovum is usually fertilized in the lateral 
portion of the fallopian tube, and in from 
seven to 14 days the blastocyst becomes im- 
planted in the uterine wall. At the end of 
the second week differentiation of the car- 
diovascular and nervous systems begins, At 
the end of six weeks all of the internal or- 
gans of the complete human being are pres- 
ent, although still in a rudimentary stage of 
development. Brain waves have been de- 
tected at 43 days. By the end of the eighth 
week the skeleton has begun to form, and 
the eyes, fingers, and toes are evident, so 
that the embryo is now called a fetus, 
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After the eighth week, no new major 
structures will be added, and the heart can 
be picked up by ultrasonic techniques. Fur- 
ther growth will consist of maturation and 
the development of the existing structures 
rather than the creation of anything new. By 
the end of the 12th week, the fetus can swal- 
low amniotic fiuid, If delivery occurs after 
the 20th week, and the baby weighs approx- 
imately 500 grams (1 1b.) it is referred to as 
a premature infant rather than as an abor- 
tus. I would point out that in the Canadian 
Medical Association Journal in 1939, Monroe 
reported the case of a baby which weighed 
397 grams on the second day of life, and 
which developed normally, I submit that to 
this very durable individual the term “abor- 
tus” can scarcely be applied. 

Today, it seems evident that the age of 
“viability” or survivability can no longer be 
considered as immutable, because too many 
variables, such as DNA synthesis, test tube 
incubation, intra-uterine transfusion, and 
chromosomal manipulation, are involved. 
Legislative communities should realize that, 
in view of recent technological advances, the 
20-week survivability standard is about as 
sacred as the four-minute mile. With the 
development of an effective artificial pla- 
centa, probably within the next decade, the 
20-week or perhaps the 12-week fetus may 
survive to become as you and me. 

Sir John Peel, former president of the 
Royal College of Obstetricians and Gynecolo- 
gists, in an address to the faculty at the Uni- 
versity of Melbourne, put the subject of abor- 
tion in perspective as follows: 

Let us be quite clear in our minds. The 
deliberate termination of a pregnancy at 
whatever stage in pregnancy it is undertaken 
before viability is the same procedure. At- 
tempts to determine an artificial dividing 
line before which a pregnancy may be ter- 
minated for nonmedical reasons is pure soph- 
istry. A fetus of 10 weeks is not essentially 
different from one of 20 weeks, or one of 20 
weeks from one of 30 weeks. It may be safer 
medically to terminate pregnancies at 8 
rather than 16 weeks, but one is no more or 
less justified than the other if the alleged 
indication is a nonmedical one. 

...If society gives sanction to the destruc- 
tion of life for one set of circumstances for 
what it claims to be the good of society, 
why should it not sanction the killing of the 
abnormal neonate, the mental defective, the 
delinquent, the incurable, the senile? The 
mind recoils from such suggestions, but let 
us face it, society in the past has sanctioned 
all of these. Is it fanciful to think that we 
may be moving toward a situation in which 
the sanctity of human life is no longer recog- 
nized—where life can be created artificially 
at will, and equally at will expunged? 

For those of you who think that Peel was 
being fanciful, let me remind you that the 
very liberal British Abortion Act was passed 
in 1967, and in 1969 a euthanasia bill (“mercy 
killing”) was only defeated in the House 
of Lords by 61. votes to 40. In the State of 
Florida, a euthanasia bill was defeated by 
fewer votes than the bill to liberalize abor- 
tion. In the State of Colorado, the bill to 
liberalize abortion was passed in 1967 and 
in 1970 the Colorado Nurses’ Association 
voted 173-109 in favor of euthanasia with 
55 abstentions* 

And why not? Because when we sanction 
legalized abortion we adopt a new ethic. 
This is the ethic of Aldous Huxley’s Brave 
New World. It is being embraced by many 
of the intelligentsia. Francis Crick the Nobel 
laureate has said that a baby should not be 
declared alive until 48 hours after birth and 
there should be compulsory death at the age 
of 80 years.‘ Is this the course that we want 
to follow? 

In 1970, piglets conceived in Canada were 
flown across the Atlantic in a tube and im- 


3 RN Magazine, July, 1970, p. 7. 
‘London Daily Express, Oct. 31, 1968. 
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planted in the uterus of a sow of a different 
breed. The parents then presumably were two 
sows and a boar of the Canadian Yorkshire 
breed, and the embryos were conceived on 
March 16 on a Canadian Department of Agri- 
culture farm at Hull, Quebec. The foster 
mother at Weybridge, Surrey, has now de- 
livered her litter of piglets successfully. It 
would seem that it is technically quite pos- 
sible that we will be able to do this in the 
human within the next decade. The “respon- 
sible” mother with an unwanted pregnancy 
could then be given the choice of having the 
embryo removed and transferred to the uterus 
of an infertile foster mother, or going to 
term and giving the baby up for adoption. 
In this way the natural mother could be 
given the right to make the decision as to 
whether she wants to continue to carry her 
unborn child, and the right of the unborn 
to life would not be denied. But “prenatal 
adoption” is not available yet and, until such 
time as it is, the right of the fetus to life 
must surely be held above the convenience 
of the mother or of society. Many good peo- 
ple who say they are for legalized abortion 
simply don’t know what abortion is all about. 
There are pressing social problems to be 
solved and abortion provides a quick solu- 
tion to many of them. 

Let’s get abortion in true perspective. Let’s 
look at the abortion “specimens.” Currently 
the three most popular methods of abortion 
are: 1. Suction curettage (done up to 14 
weeks); 2. saline induction or “salting out” 
(done after 14 weeks). 3. hysterotomy (done 
usually when saline induction fails) . 

However, we should realize that many of 
the proabortionist civil libertarians feel gen- 
uinely that they, by their activities, are 
building a better world for you and me. These 
well-meaning people could be classified as 
“seduced idealists,” and this, of course, was 
the defense presented by German doctors at 
Nuremberg. I believe that the pro-abortion- 
ists are wrong and that they must be stopped. 

The informed pro-abortionists know that 
the fetus is a living human being. The in- 
formed pro-abortionists know that the fetus 
is innocent, but they feel that a new ethic 
is called for to bring quick solutions for the 
problems of society. This is the type of think- 
ing that led to Belsen and Dachau. Incon- 
venient as the fact might be for you, for 
me, or for society, the fetus is not a potential 
human being, the fetus is a human being 
with potential, 

THE “CONSCIENCE CLAUSE” 

The pro-abortionists, when pushing for 
legalized abortion, almost invariably assure 
us that no medical personnel will be forced 
to participate in abortions and no hospitals 
will be forced to permit them. Already, how- 
ever, questions are being raised which sug- 
gest coercion will be applied. 

One of the questions now being raised is: 
Why shouldn't a doctor or a hospital be re- 
quired to refer a patient after refusing her 
an abortion? 

Initially, it seemed that the suggestion of 
patient referral was intended to keep the 
patients out of the hands of illegal abor- 
tionists. But consider what Harriet Pilpel, a 
prominent American Civil Liberties Union 
attorney, wrote on the subject in the New 
York Times, in her review of Daniel Calia- 
han’s book Abortion, Law, Choice and Mor- 
tality. 

As our laws in the United States are re- 
pealed or liberalized or declared unconstitu- 
tional, it becomes clear that only half the 
battle is won and that public and professional 
attitudes and the will (or lack of will) to 
implement the freedom conferred are also 
crucial, The Callahan book pays too little 
attention to the practical aspects of what 
he is talking about. For example, al- 
though his “ideal law” would include “a 
conscience clause” for doctors and nurses, 
it apparently would not include the obvious- 
ly necessary further requirement which most 
students of the question believe necessary, 
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namely, an obligation to refer the patient 
elsewhere if she is refused on conscience 
grounds, 

It must be clear from this statement that 
enforced referral is looked upon as a means 
of changing public and professional atti- 
tudes toward abortion. The more abortions 
that are performed, the less abhorrent they 
become. Thus, even those doctors who refuse 
to perform abortions will become, by the re- 
ferral device, unwitting tools in the forging 
of an abortion mentality. 

Dr. Robert Hall, in an article in Playboy 
Magazine writes: 

Doing an abortion properly requires medi- 
cal training, but deciding whether to do it, in 
most cases, does not. The only excuse for a 
doctor refusing to do an abortion should be 
the contrary dictates of his conscience, and 
then he should be obligated to refer his pa- 
tient elsewhere. 

It is becoming evident, then, that relaxed 
abortion laws, far from giving the doctor 
greater freedom to practice medicine, ac- 
tually put him in the position of a puppet 
who must react when his patient pulls the 
strings. Objections of conscience aside, is a 
doctor always required to perform surgery 
or refer the patient? If a patient came to a 
doctor and asked, without any medical justi- 
fication, that he amputate her left hand 
would that doctor also be required to do it 
(or refer her) to the exclusion of his judg- 
ment on whether the operation was medically 
necessary? 

Another question being raised is what steps 
can be taken against hospitals and doctors 
who refuse to perform abortions or strictly 
limit abortions? 

I believe they will be subjected to all sorts 
of pressure: 

1. Community pressure. As pointed out by 
Robert Byrn the hijacking of hospitals is 
running “a respectable third” to the hijack- 
ing of airplanes and universities, Radical 
community groups, aided and abetted by 
pseudo civil libertarians, are already claim- 
ing that all hospitals “belong to the people.” 
In pursuance of that claim, some are pre- 
pared to take over & hospital and intimidate 
its personnel. until such time as the group’s 
demands are met. We should anticipate that 
in states where the law has been liberalized 
these tactics may be used against hospitals 
which forbid or severely limit the practice of 
abortion, regardless of whether or not the 
hospital is religiously affiliated. 

2. Pressure from the media, The New York 
Times has characterized the reluctance of 
doctors to get involved in the “messy busi- 
ness of abortion” as “foot-dragging medical 
conservatism.” In states with liberalized laws 
we should anticipate increased pressure from 
the media, perhaps in the form of an exposé 
of the overcrowded conditions at hospital X 
(due to abortions) while down the street 
hospital Y (which performs no abortions), is 
“refusing to carry its fair share of the health- 
service burdens in the community.” 

3. Pressure from doctors doing abortions. 
Resident doctors in Orange County Hospitals, 
taxed with an overload of abortions, com- 
plained to the county medical officials that 
other hospitals in the area should be required 
to perform their “fair share’ of the abortion 
load. The same charges haye been made in 
the State of Maryland. In many university 
hospitals, in states where the laws have been 
liberalized, both the faculty and house staff 
are split over abortion, and when a staff ap- 
pointment is being contemplated the ques- 
tion, “Do you do abortions?” is being asked 
increasingly. Also, in private practice many 
a prospective associate is being turned down 
because of his unwillingness to participate in 
the lucrative business of “elective abortion.” 

4. Intra-hospital pressures. Consider the 
situation of Catholic medical and nursing 
personnel in a non-Catholic hospital: There 
is nothing in most proposed aborticn bills 
which protects personnel from being dis- 
missed from their positions for refusing to 
participate in abortions. They should not 
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count on a shortage of such personnel as 
protection against dismissal. After all, claim- 
ing a shortage of funds, we have, for years, 
countenanced a high infant mortality rate 
in the big city ghettoes, yet now in New 
York, thousands of dollars are being spent to 
advertise abortion and set up abortion clinics 
in the ghetto, using money which could have 
been spent for improved maternal and in- 
fant care. 

Consider the situation of a Catholic hospi- 
tal administrator: It seems obvious that 
administrators who forbid or limit the prac- 
tice of abortion should be prepared to face 
lawsuits by doctors claiming that their rights 
(to give their patients the accepted stand- 
ard of medical care) are being denied by 
restrictive hospital regulations. 

5. Legal pressure. Consider the situation of 
a doctor refusing to do an abortion on a 
woman threatening suicide: He may find 
himself being sued for failure to perform an 
abortion when the pregnancy is considered 
to be a serious threat to a patient’s physical 
or mental health. Obviously, if I was in a 
hospital where a medical abortionist had just 
perforated a woman’s uterus and she was in 
shock from severe blood loss, I would do all 
I could to save the woman's life even if a 
hysterectomy with removal of the remaining 
fetal tissues was necessary. On the other 
hand, I would not agree to terminate a 
pregnancy for an acute psychiatric emer- 
gency, since even psychiatrists are not agreed 
on psychiatric indications for abortion. This 
is the problem with the conscience clause in 
the British Abortion Act and the inclusion 
of a mental health loophole will be the prob- 
lem with almost all conscience clauses as- 
sociated with liberal laws. 


OUTRIGHT LEGAL “BLACKMAIL” 


Consider the situation of hospital admin- 
istrators who will be faced with outright 
legal “blackmail” under the guise of civil 
liberties: In New York, there have already 
been threats of lawsuits to cut off public 
funds from Catholic hospitals on the grounds 
of their refusal to perform abortions. It will 
probably be claimed that the church-state 
constitutional issue overrides any statutory 
exemption in favor of such hospitals. I may 
say that having grown up in Scotland (a 
Protestant country) and having had my edu- 
cation free in a Catholic school, I feel that the 
overemphasis on the separation of church 
and state in the United States seem to benefit 
only those who are churchless and those 
who are stateless. 

The answer to this threat is to have a 
plan of action and to realize, as other minor- 
ity groups do, that the more active you are 
in defense of your principles, the more likely 
your principles will be able to survive. 

As Sister Mary Maurita, executive director 
of The Catholic Hospital Association, has 
pointed out, Catholic hospitals have gone on 
public record against abortion in two special 
actions taken by the CHA Board of Trustees 
and House of Delegates on June 10, 1970. 

It seems clear that no Catholic hospital 
may either directly or indirectly permit elec- 
tive abortion. Presently, Catholic hospitals 
in states with liberalized abortion laws are 
exempt from performing such procedures, 
But they should commit their time, energy, 
and resources to work with all groups dedi- 
cated to “The Right To Life.” These groups 
are growing in strength, as more Christians 
realize that abortion is indeed the killing of 
an unborn baby and that “termination of 
pregnancy” is a euphemism. I feel that every 
Catholic hospital has a moral obligation to 
officially communicate its position against 
abortion and for the right to life of every 
unborn baby, not only to its personnel, its 
physicians, its patients, but also to the com- 
munity it serves. Every person working with- 
in the Catholic hospital must understand 
and, I say, accept this position. (There are 
all too many doctors working both sides of 
the street.) 

Furthermore, Catholic hospital administra- 
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tors, trustees, and personnel should pledge 
themselves to work with any agency or any 
group to assist medically, economically, so- 
cially, and culturally all mothers, whether 
unwed or wed, to assume the responsibilities 
of motherhood, in keeping with the role of 
woman and with the dignity of man. The fe- 
tus is not a potential human being; the fetus 
is a human being with potential. The fetus 
is our brother and we must be our brother's 
keeper. 


THE SO-CALLED CHILD DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAM 


HON. FLOYD SPENCE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, the so- 
called child development program incor- 
porated into the OEO extension bill 
raises serious questions about the proper 
role of the Federal Government’s inter- 
vention into the private lives of family 
and children. Increasingly, this aspect of 
the “child development” issue is coming 
under discussion, as doubts spread con- 
cerning the wisdom of this proposal, 
which would put the Federal Govern- 
ment in the position of contending that 
it can bring up infants and preschool- 
children better than the individual at- 
tention and love of the child’s parent. 

There are, however, two points which 
I feel should be made regarding the de- 
bate over child development. First is an 
issue which is not being discussed: Need. 
To the best of my knowledge, the last 
major inquiry into need was made in 
1965: “Child Care Arrangements of 
Working Mothers in the United States,” 
by Seth Low and Pearl G. Spindler, pub- 
lished by the Children’s Bureau Publica- 
tions Office. In the study—in 1965, re- 
member—the researchers found that less 
than 10 percent of all children under 
the age of 6 were in need of day-care 
centers. One should note from this that 
the figure would: First, be much lower 
for comprehensive child development 
services; and second, since 1965, many 
churches, private organizations, and for- 
mer schoolteachers have gone into pro- 
viding child-care services for families 
and mothers in need of the services. In 
fact, day-care centers have become a 
significant growth industry in this Na- 
tion during the last few years. I am con- 
fident a more up-to-date study would 
show a much diminished need for Fed- 
eral intervention. I do not fail, of course, 
to recognize that a valid need does exist 
for Federal assistance in providing day 
care for children of mothers who need 
and want to work. But this is not the is- 
sue involved in the “Child Development” 
title of the OEO bill. 

The second issue is one which seems 
to be getting the lion’s share of consid- 
eration, and that is the issue of money. 
How much we are willing to pay for this 
program is a vital concern, but it does not 
come before that of whether we ought 
to graft these child development centers 
into the American scheme of things. 
Quite honestly, Mr. Speaker, the notions 
behind this proposal are definitionally 
wrong and no amount of money, however 
large or small, would change that fact. 
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It is the substance of this proposal that 
is unwise, regardless of the cost. 

Still, just in case anyone is not in- 
formed of the planned for extensiveness 
of this project, let me give the figures. 
Based on the provisions of the bill which 
call for eventual universality of the pro- 
gram, we are talking about a project 
which ranges from $20 to $30 billion, 
depending on the amount finally agreed 
upon by the conference, to determine 
who gets free treatment and who does 
not. It would be very wrong if we allowed 
financing to become the legislative ques- 
tion when we ought to be discussing and 
debating the merits of the proposed fed- 
eralization of child rearing. 

Mr. Speaker, to say that I am deeply 
concerned with this proposal is to engage 
in understatement. I firmly believe that 
this House should do what is necessary to 
insure that the final OEO bill does not 
include this most unworthy experiment 
with the children of American parents. 


IMPORTATION OF CHROME FROM 
RHODESIA 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, November 20, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
by a vote of 106 to 2, with 13 absten- 
tions, the United Nations General As- 
sembly condemned the Congress of the 
United States for passing legislation per- 
mitting the importation of chrome from 
Rhodesia. 

Chrome is a vital U.S. defense material, 
essential for nuclear submarines, jet air- 
craft, and all stainless steel products. 

Because of an Executive order by 
President Johnson in 1967 resulting from 
a mandate from the United Nations, the 
United States has been prohibited from 
importing chrome from Rhodesia. Thus, 
having no chrome of our own, we have 
become dependent on Communist Rus- 
sia for this vital defense material. 

On September 23, the Senate of the 
United States decided to call a halt to 
such a ridiculous situation; and on No- 
vember 10, the House of Representatives 
concurred. The House vote on the direct 
issue was a smashing 251 to 100. 

= was not a regional vote or a party 
vote. 

Analysing these two critical votes, we 
find that the proposal to remove the 
embargo on Rhodesian chrome received 
strong support from members of both 
political parties—and from Representa- 
tives from 46 of the 50 States. 

Leading the list were California, Tex- 
as, Pennsylvania, Illinois, New York, 
Ohio, and Michigan. 

The legislation was signed into law 
by President Nixon this week. 

The Rhodesian trade ban, besides be- 
ing foolish and unprincipled, is a bank- 
rupt policy. 

Even the New York Times, which 
strongly supports the trade ban, pub- 
lished a report from Salisbury, Rhodesia, 
dated November 17, from its correspond- 
ent, Anthony Lewis, which made clear 
just how bankrupt and ineffective the 
Rhodesian trade ban is. 
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It is a significant article. Its lead para- 
graph reads: 

Despite the total British ban on trade 
with Rhodesia, a $3 million paper mill which 
was in England until recently, is now oper- 
ating here. It was moved first to a third 
country, then to Rhodesia. 


The times reporter says that is just an 
example of just how ineffective the U.N. 
trade ban against Rhodesia has been, 

The New York Times reporter then 
adds: 

Everything from Kodak cameras to Kleenex 
is available in the shops. 


In a recent editorial, the Chicago Trib- 
une chided the United Nations for its 
hyprocrisy, pointing out that many of 
the nations voting to condemn the Con- 
gress of the United States are themselves 
ignoring the trade ban with Rhodesia. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
page 1 article in the New York Times of 
November 17, be printed in the Exten- 
sions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RHODESIA TRADE BAN FOUND INEFFECTIVE 

(By Anthony Lewis) 

SaLIsBuRY, RHODESIA, November 17.—De- 
spite the total British ban on trade with 
Rhodesia, a $3-million paper mill that was in 
England until recently is now operating here. 
It was moved first to a third country, then 
to Rhodesia. 

The story is told by one of the business- 
men working to break the net of world eco- 
nomic sanctions imposed by the United Na- 
tions Security Council in 1966. It is Just one 
example, a particularly dramatic one, of how 
ineffective the trade war against Rhodesia 
has been. 

The casual visitor to Salisbury—in these 
days when Sir Alec Douglas-Home, the Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary, is here to try to nego- 
tiate a settlement of the six-year rebellion of 
this former self-governing colony—sees at 
once that the country is not starving for 
consumer goods. Everything from Kodak 
cameras to Kleenex is available in the shops. 

[President Nixon signed legislation that 
would effectively terminate the ban on the 
importation of Rhodesian chrome as of Jan, 
1. Page 13.] 

On the import side, it appears that Rho- 
desia is able to buy just about anything she 
wants. Orders are placed through South 
Africa or Portuguese East Africa or through 
middlemen elsewhere—as in the paper mill 
saga. 

But there is a cost to Rhodesia in getting 
imports through the barrier. The middlemen 
naturally want a fee, and that raises the 
prices of goods for the customer—and uses 
up the country’s precious supply of foreign 
currency. 

Foreign currency is the crucial problem 
for Rhodesia. And informed sources say that, 
despite the evident success in circumventing 
sanctions, there are now pressures in the 
currency situation, for two reasons. 

First, Rhodesia benefited greatly, after she 
declared her independence from Britain uni- 
laterally in 1965, from a world rise in prices 
of base metals. She is an exporter of copper 
and nickel, for example, and was able to keep 
exporting these, through intermediaries, at 
rising prices. 
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But more recently the trend has gone the 
other way. Copper is down from $1,440 a ton 
18 months ago to $986 now, according to Rho- 
desians, and nickel is hard to sell at any 
price. The term of trade generally have 
turned against the developing countries, and 
Rhodesia among others is suffering. 

Second, Rhodesia needs to make big new 
investments in capital goods. For example, 
replacement and modernization of her rail- 
way system have been postponed: pictur- 
esque steam engines can still be seen puffing 
up to Salisbury from Umtali on the Mozam- 
bique border. 

New locomotives must come from abroad, 
and so must other items for the economic 
structure. The demand for foreign currency 
for these purposes is soaring—and sanctions 
are an obstacle there. 

The need for more foreign exchange makes 
most businessmen urgently desire a settle- 
ment with Britain and the end of sanctions. 
But the record of the last six years makes 
clear that they will carry on if there is no 
settlement. 

The American Congressional action No. 4 
to lift the ban on imports of Rhodesian 
chrome is seen here as only a more candid 
expression of what other countries have in 
fact been doing. The authorization for Amer- 
ican imports of chrome from Rhodesia is 
contained in a military procurement bill that 
President Nixon signed today. Yesterday, by 
a vote of 106 to 2, with 13 abstentions, the 
United Nations General Assembly cautioned 
the United States that imports of chrome 
from Rhodesia would be a breach of its in- 
ternational treaty obligations. 

Exactly who buys what is a dark secret, 
but Rhodesian mines have been at full pro- 
duction for years—and the asbestos and 
chrome and copper are going to the rest of 
the world. There are even reports, believed 
here, that the Soviet Union has been buying 
Rhodesian chrome and then selling its own 
chrome ore to the United States at twice the 
price. 

Nevertheless, the American Congressional 
action is undoubtedly significant psychologi- 
cally. African leaders have spoken bitterly of 
it to visitors here for the talks being con- 
ducted by the British Foreign Secretary. One 
group that visited Sir Alec today said he had 
told them that the American decision was 
an important sign of how sanctions were 
eroding. 

The original purpose of the United Nations 
sanctions was to bring political pressure on 
the white Rhodesian public. In those terms 
the campaign has been ineffective. 

Most businessmen were opposed to the 
Rhodesian declaration of independence and, 
five years ago, were gloomy about the chance 
of withstanding sanctions, But world pres- 
sure led them to fight back, unifying opinion 
behind the rebel Government of Prime Min- 
ister Ian D, Smith. The businessmen have 
plainly had much pleasure in the struggle. 


VALLEY DISTRICT DENTAL SO- 
CIETY CELEBRATES ITS 75TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Valley 
District Dental Society, 1 of 13 chap- 
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ters in the Massachusetts Dental Society, 
has just celebrated its 75th anniversary. 
Serving three counties—Hampden, 
Hampshire, Franklin—the Valley So- 
ciety has been promoting dental health 
throughout western Massachusetts ever 
since 1895. 

Its membership, just a handful of 
dentists when the organization was 
founded, now reaches past 300. And its 
services cover the entire spectrum of 
modern dentistry: general practice, pros- 
theties, periodontia, endodontia, pedo- 
dontia, oral, and maxillary surgery. 

Seven members of the Valley Society 
have served as presidents of the parent 
Massachusetts Society, just one index of 
how significant a role this organization 
plays in the State’s dental programs. 

Aside from the vital services it pro- 
vides for its dentist members, the Valley 
Society takes part in a broad range of 
civic and social activities—activities that 
have made the public aware of the need 
for scrupulous dental hygiene and pre- 
ventive dentistry. 

I am sure my colleagues join me in 
congratulating the Valley District So- 
ciety and wishing it the best for the 
future. 


A PETITION TO CHANGE HALLO- 
WEEN FROM OCTOBER 31 TO JUNE 
22 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 19, 1971 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived a petition signed by 37 grade 
school students in Gordon, Nebr., giving 
cogent reasons why Halloween should be 
changed from October 31 to June 22. I 
feel that their arguments are logical and 
carry a great deal of weight. 

I am today introducing such a resolu- 
tion, as I believe there is more logic to 
changing this date than those of the four 
holidays that were changed to a Monday 
2 years ago. 

The petition is as follows: 

We the undersigned wish to have the date 


of Halloween changed from October 31st to 
June 22nd. 


Halloween comes when our section of the 
Country is cold. Many times we are subjected 
to cold and snowy weather on Halloween. 
This is dangerous to us as roads and streets 
are icy. We have to wear coats and mittens 
over our costumes, this hinders and inter- 
feres with our vision, besides there is always 
the danger of catching cold or pneumonia. 

Many times Halloween comes on a week day 
and we have to get up early for school, so 
we aren't allowed to celebrate Halloween. 

More hours of daylight are in June. This 
would add to our safety. Congress can change 
other holidays. We would appreciate having 
this one changed to a more suitable month. 


